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CITIES    AND    TOWNS. 


CHAPTER    LXIII. 
BOXFORD. 


BY  SIDNEY  PERLEY. 


First  Settlement,  General  History,  etc. — 
Originally,  the  present  town  of  Boxford  comprised  a 
large  portion  of  the  western  part  of  Rowley.  About 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  were 
several  villages  in  Rowley,  namely  :  Rowley,  Rowley 
Village  and  Rowley  Village  by  the  Merrimac.  The 
first  of  these  is  still  Rowley  ;  the  last  is  now  Bradford, 
and  Rowley  Village  was  given  the  name  of  Boxford. 

The  first  settler  within  the  present  territory  of  Box- 
ford was  Abraham  Redington,  who  came  here  as 
early  as  1645,  being  an  emigrant  from  England.  The 
site  of  his  residence  was  at  or  near  Hotel  Redington, 
in  the  East  Parish  Village.  Other  settlers  came,  and 
by  the  close  of  the  next  score  of  years  there  was 
quite  a  settlement  here.  The  principal  settlers  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  after  the  coming  of  Mr. 
Redington,  were  Robert  Andrews,  from  England, 
about  1656  ;  John  Cumminga,  in  1658;  Robert  Stiles, 
from  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1659  ;  Joseph  Bi.xby, 
from  Ipswich,  in  IGGO  ;  Robert  Eames,  from  Eng- 
land, in  1660;  William  Foster,  from  Ipswich,  in  1661 ; 
Robert  Smith,  in  1061 ;  Zaccheus  Curtis,  from  Glouces- 
ter, io  1661 ;  John  Peabody,  from  Topsfield,  in  1663 ; 
§amuel   Symonds,  in  1663  ;    Daniel  Black,  a  Scotch- 


1  man,  about  1665  ;  Moses  Tyler,  from  Andover,  in 
1666 ;  John  Kimball  from  Wenham,  about  1666 ; 
Joseph  Peabody,  from  Topsfield,  about  1671  ;  Samuel 
Buswell,  from  Salisbury,  about  1674 ;  George  Blake, 
from  Gloucester,  about  1675  ;  Daniel  Wood,  about 
1675 ;  John  Perley,  in  1683 ;  Thomas  Perley,  from 
Rowley,  about  1684;  Thomas  Hazen,  from  Rowley,  in 
1684;  William  Peabody,  from  Topsfield,  in  1684; 
Timothy  Dorman,  from  Topsfield,  in  1688 ;  Joseph 
Hale,  from  Newbury,  about  1691 ;  Luke  Hovey,  from 
Topsfield,  in  1699  ;  and  Ebenezer  Sherwin,  about  1699. 

August  12,  1685,  Rowley  Village,  as  the  settlement 
had  heretofore  been  called,  was  incorporated  as  a 
town.  ItVasgiven  the  name  of  Boxford,  probably,  be- 
cause the  birth-place  of  the  pastor  of  the  parent  town 
at  this  time  was  one  of  the  Boxfords  in  England.  The 
settlement  then  consisted  of  forty  families.  The  ter- 
ritory of  Boxford  then  included  a  part  of  the  present 
towns  of  Groveland  and  Middleton. 

Before,  and  at  this  date,  the  people  here  had 
very  little  to  do  with  the  principal  settlement  at 
Rowley.  They  trained  at  Topsfield,  were  chosen  into 
office  there;  attended,  belonged  to  and  held  offices  in 
the  churches  at  Topsfield  and  Bradford,  and  hardly 
any  of  their  interests  were  in  common  with  their  fel- 
low-townsmen. 

Boxford  happily  escaped  the  depredations  which 
many  frontier  towns  suffered  from  the  Indians.  The 
only  connection  that  the  settlers  ever  had  with  them 
was    when   certain   heirs   of  the  old   sachem  of  the 
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Agawams,  Masconomet,  laid  claim  to  our  soil. 
They  were  met  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Perley  (now 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Isaac  Hale)  in  January,  1701, 
and  a  quit-claim  deed  was  obtained  from  thorn  upon 
the  payment  of  some  refreshment  in  the  nature  of 
"  rum  and  vittels,"  and  the  sum  of  nine  pounds  in 
money. 

The  witchcraft  delusion  visited  the  settlement,  and 
one  of  the  wives  and  mothers  of  the  town  was  con- 
demned to  pay  the  death  penalty.  The  convicted 
woman  was  Rebecca,  the  wife  of  Robert  Eames.  She 
was  in  a  house  near  Gallows'  Hill,  in  Salem,  when 
Rev.  George  Burroughs  was  executed,  August  19, 
1692,  "and  the  woman  of  the  house"  felt  a  pin  stuck 
into  her  foot,  as  she  said.  Mrs.  Eames  w.is  accused 
of  doing  it,  and  convicted  of  witchcraft,  but  was 
afterward  reprieved,  having  lain  in  jail  more  than 
Seven  months.  She  survived  until  May  8,  1721,  when 
she  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years. 

The  settlers  were  buried  at  Topsfield  until  the 
settlement  was  incorporated,  but  no  grave-stones  re- 
main, if  any  were  erected  so  early,  by  which  we  can 
tell  how  early  burials  were  had  at  home.  The  oldest 
cemetery  in  Boxford  is  that  across  the  street  from  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Walter  French,  which  has  not  been 
used  for  more  tban  a  half  a  century.  The  oldest  stone 
here  is  dated  "  1714."  The  cemetery  near  B.  S.  Barnes, 
Esquire's,  and  the  oldest  one  in  the  West  Parish,  be- 
gan tQ  be  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  cemetery  near  the  First  Church  was 
laid  out. and  first  used  in  1807  ;  and  the  new  one  in 
the  West  Parish  in  1838. 

Boxford  has  been  constantly  reduced  in  popuhi- 
tion,  by  parts  of  the  territory  being  annexed  to  other 
towns,  and  by  emigration  to  new  regions.  The  peo- 
ple have  helped  to  settle  Bridgton  and  other  places 
in  Maine,  Harvard,  Hopkinton,  O.Kford,  Lunen- 
burg and  Brookfield,  in  Massachusetts,  Amherst  and 
other  places  in  New  Hampshire,  the  State  of  Ohio, 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  other  places. 
From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  the  sous  of  old  Box- 
lord  arc  assisting  as  men  ought  in  the  affairs  of  human 
life. 

The  population  of  the  town  in  17(>5  was  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-one.  From  that  number  it  in- 
creased in  181)0  to  one  thousand  and  twenty.  The 
number  of  inhabitants,  by  the  census  of  1885,  was 
eight  hundred  and  forty.  A  century  ago  several 
negroes  were  numbered  among  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  race  can  still  be  seen  here.  One  by  the  name  of 
Neptune  served  in  the  army  of  tlie  Revolution. 

IJoxford  has  always  been  careful  to  be  represented 
in  the  legislative  lialls.  Two  State  Senators,  Aaron 
WoDil.  ill  1781,  and  .lulius  Aboynoaii  Palmer,  in  1S<)9, 


and  thirty-four  members  of  the  House  have  been  sent 
from  this  town,  some  of  the  latter  serving  for  long 
terms  of  years.  Major  Asa  Perley  was  a  member  of 
the  Provincial  Congress. 

Boxford  has  had  societies  of  various  kinds,  be- 
sides those  mentioned  in  other  portions  of  this 
sketch.  "  The  Moral  Society  of  Boxford  and  Tops- 
field  "  was  established  in  181.5,  and  flourished  for 
several  years.  Its  purpose  was  the  suppression  of 
immorality  of  every  description,  particularly  intem- 
perance. Sabbath-breaking  and  profanity;  and  the 
promotion  of  piety  and  good  morals.  At  present, 
the  most  prominent  are  the  Boxford  Natural  His- 
tory Society,  the  Rural  Improvement  Association, 
a  local  assembly  of  the  Grangers  and  the  Literary 
League. 

The  Danvers  and  Newburyport  Branch  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  runs  through  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  town,  having  been  located 
here  in  1853.  There  are  two  post-offices  in  the  town, 
— Boxford,  Mr.  Frederic  A.  Howe,  postmaster,  and 
West  Boxford,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Cole,  postmistress.  The 
mail  is  transported  to  the  first  by  the  railroad,  and 
to  the  second  by  a  mail-stage,  running  from  George- 
town to  Lawrence. 

The  taxable  property  in  the  town  is  valued  at 
about  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The 
town  debt  is  $4,857.59.  The  rate  of  taxation  in  1887 
was  nine  dollars  and  fifty  cents  on  one  thousand 
dollars. 

The  citizens  of  the  town  are  in  general  quiet  and 
orderly  and  possessed  of  good  common-school  ac- 
quirements. No  lawyer  ever  expected  to  reap  a 
competency  from  the  practice  of  his  profession  here, 
and  for  several  years  past  a  physician  has  not  had  an 
oflice  here. 

Tlie  earliest  member  of  the  medical  profession  who 
practiced  here  was  David  Wood,  a  native  of  the 
town,  who  was  born  in  1677,  and  died  in  1744.  He 
practiced  here  thirty  years.  He  had  quite  a  large 
practice  in  the  surrounding  towns,  yet  the  estate 
which  he  accumulated  was  in  great  part  derived 
from  his  farm  and  mills.  Dr.  Wood  was  followed,  in 
1753,  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Foster,  who  was  born  in  Ips- 
wich in  1700,  and  died  in  1775,  of  the  asthma,  hav- 
ing practiced  here  for  twenty-two  years.  He  was  a 
successful  and  skillful  physician,  and  a  distinguished 
botanist.  Dr.  William  Halo,  the  next  one  in  the 
list,  commenced  ])ractice  here  about  1770.  He  was  a 
native  of  Boxford,  having  been  born  in  1741,  and  dy- 
ing about  1785.  Then  came  Dr.  George  Whitefield 
Sawyer,  who  was  born  in  Ipswich  in  1770.  He  set- 
tled in  Boxford  as  a  physician  shortly  after  1800,  and 
continued  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  until   his 
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death,  which  occurred  ia  1855,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five  years.  Dr.  Sawyer  lived  in  tiic  East  Parish  ;  and 
in  the  West  Parish  Dr.  Josiah  Bacon  practised  for 
about  twenty  years  contemporaneously  with  liim. 
Dr.  Bacon  was  doubtle-^s  a  native  of  Bradford,  and 
was  born  about  1780.  He  was  in  jiractice  here 
from  about  1820  to  about  1840.  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent physician,  and  highly  cultured.  Intemper- 
ance, however,  caused  the  loss  of  his  practice  and 
character.  Dr.  Sawyer  and  Dr.  Bacon  died  on  the 
same  day, — March  23,  1855.  Dr.  Bacon's  brother 
John  was  the  author  of  Baron's  Toivn  Officr,  one  of 
the  earliest  works  of  the  kind.  During  1848  and 
1849  another  young  physician  lived  and  practised  in 
the  town.  This  was  Charles  P.  French,  who  was 
born  in  Lyndsborough,  N.  H.,  in  1824.  In  1849  he 
removed  to  Topsfield.  No  one  baa  since  endeavored 
to  obtain  a  livelihood  from  the  medical  practice  which 
the  town  would  yield. 

Boxford  has  always  been  noted,  on  account  of  its 
rural  advantages,  temperance  and  simple  manner  of 
living,  as  one  of  the  healthfulest  places  in  our  re- 
gion. The  inhabitants  live,  generally  to  old  age. 
About  forty-five  persons  are  recorded  as  having  died 
above  the  age  of  ninety  years.  The  prevalence  of 
fatal  diseases  is  almost  unknown.  Small-pox  was 
known  here  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  1722,  1760 
and  1854,  and  the  throat  distemper,  in  1736  and  1737, 
took  away  quite  a  large  number  of  the  children  of 
the  town. 

Boxford  is  a  fine  old  farming  community,  pleasant 
and  interesting,  and,  with  the  many  natural  beauties 
of  her  landscapes,  the  songs  of  the  birds  and  the 
lovely  sisterhood  of  flowers,  continually  attractive  to 
all  classes. 

The  history  of  the  town  was  written  and  published 
in  1880,  by  Sidney  Perley,  in  an  illustrated  volume 
of  four  hundred  and  eighteen  octavo  pages. 

The  bi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  incorporation 
of  the  town  was  celebrated  August  12,  1885.  The 
exercises  were  held  in  the  First  Church,  and  the  din- 
ner was  enjoyed  in  the  grove  on  the  lawn  in  front  of 
the  church.  Music  was  furnished  by  the  Groveland 
Cornet  Band.  Several  hundred  people  were  present. 
The  exercises  were  prefaced  by  a  flag-raising  on  a 
square  near  the  church,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  George 
W.  Chadwick  made  an  address.  The  leading  parts 
of  the  exercises  in  the  church  were  as  follows  :  Ad- 
dress on  "The  New  England  Town,"  by  Rev.  Charles 
L.  Hubbard  ;  "The  History  of  the  Town,"  by  Sidney 
Perley  ;  "  The  First  Church,"  by  Rev.  Robert  R.  Ken- 
dall;  "The  Second  Church,"  by  Rev.  Calvin  E. 
Park ;  "  Distinguished  Natives,"  by  Rev.  William  P. 
Alcott ;  "  Schools,"  by  Dr.  Francis  J.  Stevens.  Other 
addresses  were  made.  Rev.  William  S.  Coggin  pre- 
sided. 

RELiGiors  History— As  the  settlers  came,  they 
^tended  divine  worship  at  Topsfield,  and  many  of 
them  were  admitted  to  and  assisted  in  supporting  the 


church  there.  This  they  continued  to  do  until  the 
early  part  of  the  last  decade  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, when  "  contentious  feelings  "  arose  among  the 
brethren,  probably  because  the  Boyford  people  were 
about  to  withdraw  their  support  from  the  church,  and 
to  form  a  society  among  themselves.  This  unhappy 
state  of  affairs  existed  for  .several  years  after  the  con- 
nection was  dissolved  in  1702. 

There  have  existed  in  Boxford  three  religious  par- 
ishes, and  of  these  we  will  speak  in  the  order  of  their 
creation. 

Firft  Parish. — A  church  was  thought  of  being  built 
as  early  as  1692 ;  but  one  was  not  begun  to  be  erected 
until  1099.  This  was  completed  and  presented  to  the 
town,  which  then  constituted  the  parish,  January 
9,  1701.  It  was  "  thirty-four  feet  long,  thirty  feet 
wide,  and  eighteen  feet  stud  between  joints."  The 
four  surfaces  of  the  roof  met  in  one  peak  at  the  top, 
above  which  was  a  turret.  This  ancient  edifice  stood 
in  the  northerly  corner  of  the  cemetery  near  the  First 
Church. 

A  parsonage  was  also  built  on  the  site  of  the  present 
ancient  Holyoke  house.  It  was  forty-eight  feet  long 
and  twenty  feet  wide,  two  stories  in  height,  and  with 
a  back  room  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  square.  This 
house  was  finished  and  taken  possession  of  July  22, 
1702..  The  old  parsonage  remained  here  until  1760, 
when  the  present  house  was  erected. 

The  first  pastor  of  the  church  was  Rev.  Thomas 
Symmes,  who  was  ordained  December  30,  1702,  at 
which  time  probably  the  church  was  formed.  Mr. 
Symmes  was  born  in  Bradford  February  1,  1678,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1698.  He  preached 
his  first  sermon  in  Boxford  on  Sunday,  April  27,1701. 
This  was  probably  the  first  service  ever  held  in  Box- 
ford. His  salary  was  sixty  pounds  in  money,  thirty- 
five  cords  of  wood  and  the  use  of  the  parsonage  and 
ten  acres  of  land. 

Mr.  Symmes  met  with  uncommon  difiiculties  in  his 
pastoratefhere,  but  just  what  they  were  cannot  be  de- 
termined. Good  feeling  had  always  existed  between 
pastor  and  people.  He  resigned  May  21,  1708.  He 
went  to  Bradford,  and  took  his  father's  place  in  the 
church  there,  the  same  year  he  was  dismissed  from 
the  church  here.  He  died  there  October  6,  1725, 
aged  forty-seven  years  Ha  was  a  man  of  much 
learning,  and  very  active  with  his  pen ;  several  of  his 
productions,  both  religious  and  secular,  were  pub- 
lished, and  among  them  is  the  most  authentic  accou.nt 
ef  "  Capt.  Lovewell's  fight  at  Pigwacket,"  in  1725. 
Increase  Mather  spoke  highly  of  him. 

The  second  pastor  was  Rev.  John  Rogers,  of  Salem, 
who  preached  here  several  months  before  his  ordina- 
tion, which  occurred  in  1709.  His  salary  was  at  first 
sixty  pounds,  it  being  increased  in  1717  to  eighty 
pounds.     He  resided  in  the  parsonage. 

Jlr.  Rogers  was  a  native  of  Salem,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1705.  He  seems  to  have  been 
born  in  humble  life.     He  preached  here  until  about 
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174R,  when  he  removed  to  his  son's  in  Leominster, 
where  he  (lied  in  1755.  He  wa.s  an  earnest,  forcible 
}'reHcher,  and  very  successful  in  the  niiui-lry. 

The  people  in  the  western  portion  of  the  town  had 
been  compelled,  as  a  portion  of  the  town,  to 
assist  in  supporting  the  church  here,  and  at  the 
same  time  attended  and  helped  to  support  the 
churches  at  Andover  and  Bradford.  The  meeting- 
house here  had  become  needful  of  repair,  and  a 
new  one  was  contemplated,  but  a  vote  to  build 
a  new  one  could  not  be  obtained.  The  |)eople  living 
in  the  western  part  of  the  town  desired  a  division  of 
the  town  into  two  parishes,  and  that  each  should 
build  a  church.  This  was  done  in  17;{5.  The  first  meet- 
ing held  by  the  East  or  First  Parish  was  on  Monday, 
November  17,  1735.  A  new  meeting-house  was  built 
and  completed  in  1745.  It  was  forty-eight  feet  long, 
thirty-eight  feet  wide,  and  twenty-four  feet  stud.  Its 
cost  was  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  The  old 
church  was  used  until  January,  1747,  when  religions 
services  were  first  held  in  the  new  meeting-house. 
This  edifice  stood  a  i'ew  rods  in  front  of  the  present 
church. 

From  1 743  to  "59  the  church  had  no  regular  ser- 
vices. The  ne.\t  minister  who  was  settled  here  was 
Rev.  Elizur  Holyoke.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1750,  and  was  ordained  January  31,  1759. 
Mr.  Holyoke  was  born  in  Boston  May  11,  1731  ;  and 
was  prostrated  by  a  paralytic  shock  in  February, 
1793,  from  the  cft'ects  of  which  he  died  March  31, 
180(5,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  He  resided 
in  the  Holyoke  house,  which  his  lather,  a  merchant 
of  Boston,  had  built  for  him,  a  year  or  two  after  his 
settlement  here,  on  the  site  of  the  old  parsonage. 

"  Lout  to  tlio  world,  atlfou  !  our  friend,  adieu  ! 
l^ubleiiiished  spirit,  seelt  those  realms  of  light, 
WJiere  iioundlesa  Hlorcy  only  meets  the  view, 
Fjilth  lost  in  wonder,  Hope  ill  full  delight.'* 

— Epitaph. 

The  fourth  minister  was  Rev.  Isaac  Briggs,  of 
York,  Me.,  who  was  installed  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1808.  "  Parson  Briggs  "  was  born  in  Hal- 
ifax, Mass.,  about  1775,  and  graduated  at  Brown 
University  in  1795.  He  was  settled  at  York  in  the 
ministry,  and  resigned  in  1807.  Mr.  Briggs  lived  in 
the  old  "Briggs  house"  during  the  twenty-live  years 
he  preached  here.  Contentions  in  the  church  made 
his  service  here  unhappy,  and  his  connection  with 
the  church  and  society  was  dissolved  in  1833.  Mr. 
Briggs  afterwards  preached  in  other  places,  but  never 
again  settled  over  a  church.  He  came  back  to  visit 
the  friends  and  scenes  of  his  early  labors,  and  occu- 
pied the  pulpit,  several  times  after  his  departure  from 
the  town.  He  died  in  Eitst  Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  Febru- 
ary 22,  lSli2,  at  the  age  of  eighty-si.x  years. 

Mr.  Briggs  was  followed  by  Rev.  John  Whitney, 
who  was  burn  in  Harvard,  Ma.ss-,  8eptcnd)er  1,  1803. 
He  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1831,  and  from 
the  Andover  Theidogical  Seminary  in  1834.     He  wa.s 


ordained  here  October  Ih,  1834,  and  dismissed  in  the 
summer  of  1837.  He  boarded  in  the  "  Bunker  house," 
with  Colonel  Charles  Peabody  and  Elisha  G.  Bunker 
respectively.  Mr.  Whitney  went  to  Waltham,  where 
he  Wiis  pastor  for  twenty  years,  then  removed  to 
Canaan,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1867  to  Newton  Centre,  Mass., 
where  he  died  May  31,  1879.  He  kejit  up  his  studies 
to  the  end  of  his  life. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Whitney's  service  here  the 
present  church  was  built  and  dedicated  May  9,  1838. 
The  bell  was  a  gift  from  Gen.  Solomon  Low. 

Rev,  William  Synimes  Coggiii,  the  next  minister, 
was  ordaint'cl  May  9,  1838,  the  day  of  the  dedication 
of  the  cliurcli.  He  was  born  in  Tewksbury,  Mass., 
Nov.  27,  1812,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  1834.  He  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health,  and 
was  dismissed  May  9,  1868.  He  still  resides  with  the 
people  of  his  early  charge. 

Rev.  Sereno  Dwight  Gammell,  the  seventh  pastor, 
was  ordained  Sept.  9,  1868.  He  was  born  in  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  March  2,  1842,  graduated  at  Amherst 
College  in  1865,  and  from  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1868.  He  resigned  and  was  dismissed 
Aug.  31,  1880.  He  is  now  settled  in  Wellington, 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Gammell's  successor  was  Rev.  William  Penn 
Alcott,  who  was  installed  March  30,  1881.  He  was 
born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  July  11,  1832  ;  graduated 
at  Williams  College  in  1861,  and  from  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1865.  He  had  been  tutor  in 
chemistry  in  his  alma  iiuitcr,  and  settled  in  the  min- 
istry at  North  tirecnwich.  Conn.,  before  coming  to 
Boxford.  He  resiened  and  was  dismissed  May  18, 
1883.  He  still  resides  near  the  church,  and  is  at 
present  the  pastor  of  the  Linebrook  Parish  Church  in 
Ipswich. 

IMie  next  and  present  pastor  of  the  iluirch  is  Rev. 
Robert  Roy  Kendall,  who  was  installed  Dec-  27, 1883. 
He  was  born  in  Ridgelield,  Conn.,  March  28,  1849; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1872,  and  at  the  Yale 
Theological  Seminary  in  1876.  Before  coming  to 
Boxford,  he  had  been  settled  in  Bloomfield,  Ohio, 
and  Angelica,  N.  Y. 

The  parsonage  was  built  by  subscription,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $4,000,  in  1870.  The  church  has  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  members,  and  a  ministerial 
fund  of  $9,275.21.  The  Sunday-school  connected 
with  the  church  has  one  hundred  scholars,  and  a 
library  of  three  hundred  volumes,  called  the  "  Mary 
Ann  Peabddy  Sunday-school  Libr.iry,"  the  gift  of 
Miss  Mary  Ann  Peabody,  an  earnest  worker  in  the 
field  of  the  Master. 

Second  Parish. — The  people  in  the  western  portion 
of  the  town  erected  a  meeting-house  for  themselves 
in  the  summer  of  1734,  and  were  incorporated  as  a 
distinct  parish  June  28th  of  the  next  year.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  parish  was  held  July  22,  1735. 
.lune  13,  1740,  the  General  Court  added  to  the  parish 
eight  Andover  families  with   their  lands,  and  after- 
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wards  several  more  Andover  families  were  annexed, 
tlie  (larish  being  partly  composed  of  North  Andover 
families  at  the  present  time. 

The  founders  of  the  church  were  dismissed  for  that 
purpose  from  the  churches  of  Bradford,  and  the  First 
Parish  here.  The  church  was  organized  Dee.  9, 1736, 
and  on  the  "iOth  of  the  same  month  Kev.  John  Gush- 
ing, who  hail  been  preaching  here  for  the  year,  was 
ordained.  The  salary  of  Mr.  Cushing  was  fixed  at 
one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  in  money  and  twenty- 
five  cords  of  wood,  with  a  settlement  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  church  stood  in  the  "meeting- 
house lot "  a  short  distance  south  of  the  new  ceme- 
tery, and  Mr.  Cushing  lived  nearly  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road  from  Rev.  Samuel  Howe's  residence. 

After  1763,  he  was  not  able  to  preach  regularl}', 
but  he  continued  as  the  pastor  of  the  church  till  his 
death,  which  occurred  Jan.  25,  1772.  Mr.  Cushing 
was  a  son  of  Rev.  Caleb  Cushing,  and  was  born  in 
Salisbury  April  10,  1709.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1729.  Mr.  Cushing  was  a  man  of  exten- 
sive learning,  and  a  popular  j^reacher. 

The  second  meeting-house  was  built  in  1774  by 
Stephen  Barker.  It  stood  where  the  present  one 
stands.  The  old  meeting-house  was  sold  for  what  it 
would  "  fetch." 

The  second  minister  was  Rev.  Moses  Hale,  who 
was  ordained  November  16,  1774.  He  was  born  in 
Rowley  February  19,  1749,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1771.  His  salary  was  eighty  pounds  per 
annum.  He  resided  across  the  street  from  the  resi- 
dence of  the  venerable  Mr.  Daniel  Wood.  Mr.  Hale 
was  stricken  down  by  disease  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
his  ministry  and  thirty-eighth  of  his  age,  and  died 
May  25,  1786,  leaving  five  motherless  children  to 
mourn  his  loss,  his  wife  having  died  April  24th  of 
the  preceding  year.  Mr.  Hale's  father  was  the  Rev. 
Moses  Hale  of  Newbury. 

Mr.  Hale's  successor  was  Rev.  Peter  Eaton,  D.D., 
of  Haverhill,  who  was  ordained  on  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber 7,  1789.  He  erected  the  residence  of  the  late 
Lawrence  Carey,  and  lived  in  it  during  his  long  pas- 
torate here. 

It  was  during  iMr.  Eaton's  ministry  that  the  present 
church  was  erected.  It  was  dedicated  November  22, 
1843.  Its  cost  was  $4,917.62.  The  bell  was  a  dona- 
tion from  Charles  Saunders,  of  Andover,  its  weight 
being  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  pounds. 

After  preaching  here  for  fifty-five  years,  his  health 
failing,  Dr.  Eaton  asked  to  be  dismissed ;  but  it 
was  voted  that  he  should  remain  and  preach  when 
he  felt  able.  This  he  consented  to  do,  but  shortly 
afterward  again  resigned.  Then  Rev.  Calvin  Em- 
monds  Park  was  installed  as  his  colleague  October 
14,  1840;  and  this  relation  continued  as  long  as 
Dr.  Eaton  survived,  which  was  but  a  short  time. 
He  quietly  p.issed  away  April  14,  1848,  at  the 
aM  of  eighty-three  years.  Dr.  Eaton  was  born  in 
lu^erhill  March  15,  1765,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
(il 


College  in  1787.  He  secured,  during  his  long  and 
quiet  ministry,  the  resjiect  and  love  of  his  peojjle, 
who,  as  a  memorial  of  their  affection,  erected  a  mon- 
ument to  his  memory.  Several  of  his  sermons  were 
published,  among  them  the  "  Election  Sei-mon," 
which  he  preached  to  the  Legislature  in  1819. 

After  Dr.  Eaton's  death,  Rev.  Mr.  Park  continued 
as  the  pastor  until  April  9,  1859,  when  he  resigned. 
His  farewell  sermon  was  preached  on  the  first  Sab- 
bath in  June,  1859.  Mr.  Park's  labors  were  judi- 
cious, faithful  and  unremitting.  He  continued  to  oc- 
cu|)y  the  pulpit  for  some  time  after  his  dismission, 
and  has  ever  since  that  time  occasionally  preached  to 
his  old  congregation.  Afterwards,  for  several  years, 
he  had  a  private  school  for  young  men,  and  is  now 
mostly  engaged  in  literary  work.  He  resides  in  his 
old  home  near  the  church.  Mr.  Park  was  born  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  December  80,  1811.  He  first 
served  for  six  years  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Water- 
ville.  Me.,  where  he  was  ordained  on  October  31st, 
1838. 

The  next  minister  was  Rev.  Charles  M.  Peirce,  of 
Hinsdale,  Mass.,  who  was  ordained  September  2, 
1863.  He  had  sound  discretion  and  Christian  zeal, 
endowed  with  a  fine  scholarship  and  rich  ministerial 
gifts.  He  resided  in  the  Peter  Pearl  house.  He  was 
dismissed,  at  his  request,  .luly  17,  1867,  and  was  soon 
after  settled  in  Middlefield,  Mass. 

The  poverty  of  the  church  and  society  was  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  the  resignation  of  Revs.  Messrs. 
Park  and  Peirce ;  but  in  1872  a  great  change  occurred 
in  the  financial  condition  of  the  society.  Captain 
John  Tyler,  of  this  parish,  who  died  that  year,  be- 
queathed to  the  parish  a  fund  of  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars, the  income  of  which  to  be  appropriated  annu- 
ally to  the  support  of  the  gospel  here. 

In  1875  the  parish  erected  a  handsome  parsonage, 
in  the  Gothic  style,  on  an  eminence  northeast  from 
the  church,  at  a  cost  of  about  five  thousand  dollars. 

Ten  years  had  elapsed  since  Mr.  Peirce  was  dis- 
missed, and  no  "  call  "  had  been  accepted  by  a  clergy- 
man to  settle  here,  though  five  invitations  had  been 
extended.  The  sixth  one  was  accepted  by  Rev.  James 
McLean,  of  South  Weymouth,  Mass.  He  was  installed 
here  on  Wednesday,  February  20,  1877.  Mr.  McLean 
was  the  fir-t  occupant  of  the  new  parsonage.  He  was  a 
native  of  Scotland,  and  had  been  settled  in  the  min- 
istry at  South  Weymouth  and  several  other  places. 
He  resigned,  and  was  dismissed  .Tuly  1,  1878.  Mr. 
McLean  afterwards  preached  in  Groveland  for  three 
years,  then  went  West,  and  died  in  Springfield,  Mo., 
January  11,  1884. 

The  next  and  present  pastor  settled  over  this 
church  is  Rev.  Charles  Lawrence  Hubbard,  who  was 
installed  on  Wednesday,  January  15,  1879.  Mr. 
Hubbard  was  born  in  Candia,  N.  H.,  July  4,  1839, 
and  was  settled  over  the  church  at  Merrimac,  N.  H., 
for  ten  years  before  coming  to  Boxford. 

The  church  has  seventy-five  members.     The  Sun- 
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day-school  connected  with  it  has  eighty-five  schohirs 
and  a  library  of  two  hundred  volumes. 

The  churches  of  the  First  and  Second  Parishes  are 
both  orthodox  Congregational,  there  being  no  other 
religious  organization  in  the  town.  The  members  of 
the  Third  Parish,  which  e.\isted  for  a  few  years  only, 
were  Liberals,  though  they  styled  themselves  Congre- 
gationalists. 

Third  Parish. — This  parish  was  founded  on  account 
of  au  extensive  disaffection  in  ihe  First  Church  while 
Rev.  Mr.  Briggs  was  settled  here.  They  were  incor- 
porated by  the  name  of  the  Third  Congregational  So- 
ciety April  19,  1824.  No  church  was  ever  organized, 
but  the  society  existed,  and  religious  serviees  were 
held  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  last  legal  meet- 
ing of  the  society  was  held  April  29,  1834.  The 
academy  building  was  erected,  not  only  for  the  use 
of  the  school,  but  for  a  hall  in  which  this  new  re- 
ligious society  could  hold  their  services.  In  1826  the 
society  had  ninety -eight  members,  eighteen  of  them 
belonging  to  Topsfield,  thirty-five  to  Middleton,  and 
forty-five  to  Boxford.  Among  those  who  preached  to 
this  society  were  Revs.  Charles  W.  Upham,  J.  Bart- 
lett,  Ebenezer  Robinson,  flubbard,  Green  and  Loring. 
The  preaching  was  of  the  Liberal  kind,  and  mostly 
attended  by  that  class  of  persons,  who  did  not  believe 
in  Congregationalism. 

Military  History. — In  the  very  first  settlement 
of  the  town  the  men  who  were  compelled  by  law  to 
train  performed  their  military  duty  with  the  com- 
pany .at  Rowley,  but  being  totally  disregarded  by 
that  town  for  several  years,  they  were  ordered  to  train 
with  the  Topsfield  company.  In  1674  the  General 
Court  gave  them  liberty  to  train  at  either  place,  as 
they  pleased.  As  soon  as  the  town  was  incorporated 
a  military  company  wa-s  formed  here.  Their  first 
stock  of  ammunition  was  procured  in  1G80,  and  con- 
sisted of  "  poudr  &  bullets  and  flents.''  To  the  time 
of  the  division  of  the  town  into  two  parishes  there 
was  but  one  company  in  the  town  ;  after  that  time 
there  was  one  in  each  pari.sh.  In  1762  the  olficcrs  of 
the  First  Parish  Company  were:  Asa  Perley,  cap- 
tain ;  John  Ilale,  lieutenant;  and  Thomas  Andrews, 
ensign.  Of  the  Second  Parish  Company:  Isaac  Ad- 
ams was  captain;  Nathan  Barker,  lieutenant;  and 
John  Chadwick,  ensign.  A  powder-house  was  built 
by  the  town  in  1801,  and  in  1856  it  was  sold  and  taken 
down.  It  stood  in  a  pasture,  a  short  distance  from  and 
northeast  of  Stevens  Pond.  In  1832  the  two  companies 
were  united,  and  continued  .so  until  the  spring  of 
1840,  when  all  the  militia  throughout  the  State  were 
disbanded.  A  new  and  dashing  conijiauy,  calling 
themselves  the  "Boxford  Washington  Guards,"  was 
formed  in  1836.  In  1840  the  town  built  them  an 
armory.  The  company  flourislied  for  .'ihoiit  ten 
years. 

The  first  actual  military  service  the  settlers  entered 
was  King  Philip's  AVar,  in  l<'i7.'>,  when  I^liillp  and 
his   allies  were    plundering    and    iMirning  Ihe  bnilil- 


ings,  and  murdering  the  settlers  in  Swanzey  and  vi- 
cinity. Joseph  Bixby  served  in  the  company  of 
Capt.  Samuel  Brocklebank,  of  Rowley,  and  provi- 
dentially escaped  the  fate  of  nearly  all  of  that  heroic 
band.  Robert  Andrews  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany of  the  brave  Capt.  Gardner,  and  was  killed  at 
the  storming  of  Fort  Narragansett  December  19, 
1675.  He  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  unmar- 
ried. 

In  1689  several  of  the  men,  with  other  soldiers 
from  the  neighboring  towns,  went  down  into  Maine 
to  help  defend  the  frontier  settlements  fr.)m  the  at- 
tacks of  the  savages,  who  had  become  very  fierce. 
For  several  years  some  of  the  soldiers  went  into 
actual  service  against  the  Indians.  Several  of  them 
were  in  the  company  of  the  brave  Capt.  Lovewell  in 
1725.  Boxford  men  were  stationed  at  Scarborough  in 
1748  and  1749,  and  at  Gorhamtown  and  New  Mar- 
blehead  in  1749  and  17.^0.  They  were  again  on  the 
eastern  frontiers  in  1754  and  1755. 

Some  of  the  Boxford  soldiers  assisted  in  depopu- 
lating Acadia  (now  Nova  Scotia),  of  the  neutral 
French,  who,  refusing  to  remain  neutral,  were  brought 
by  water  to  Boston,  and  distributed  among  the  va- 
rious towns  in  the  colonies.  FiReen  were  sent  to 
Boxford,  six  of  whom  were  afterwards  transferred  to 
Middleton.  This  strange  proceeding  took  place  in 
1755.  The  heads  of  the  three  families  that  were  sent 
to  Boxford  were  named  Ommer  Landry,  Paul  Lan- 
dry and  Renar  Landry.  They  lived  in  town,  being 
supported  by  the  Province,  until  1760,  when  many  of 
them  went  to  Canada.  The  cloud  of  their  sorrows 
was  never  dispelled,  and  in  a  land  of  strangers  many 
of  them  pined  away  and  died. 

The  long  and  tedious  "French  and  Indian  War" 
drew  into  service  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Boxford 
raised  "a  company  of  foot"  for  the  "invasion  of 
Canada,"  in  1758,  which  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Israel  Herrick.  This  company,  with 
another,  under  command  of  Ciipt  Francis  Pcabody, 
of  Boxford,  were  in  service  while  the  war  lasted,  1758 
-60.  Other  men  served  in  various  companies.  Of  the 
dangers  and  sufferings  endured  l)y  these  soldiers,  no 
one  but  themselves  could  justly  tell.  When  the 
colonies  were  taxed  so  heavily  by  the  mother  coun- 
try, just  previous  to  the  Revolution,  in  their  corre- 
spondence with  Boston,  the  committee  of  Boxford 
speak  of  the  great  amount  of  sufi'ering,  money  and 
anxiety  this  war  had  cost  them. 

The  citizens  of  Boxford  resented  the  aggressive 
acts  of  (treat  Britain  at  a  very  early  day  in  the 
uprising  of  the  colonics.  May  24,  1770,  the  town 
voted  "  that  they  will,  to  their  utmost,  encour- 
age the  produce  and  manufacture  of  all  such  ar- 
ticles as  have  formerly  been  imported  from  (ireat 
liritain,  and  used  among  them ;  that  they  will 
not,  use  any  foreign  tea,  nor  sutler  It  to  be  used  in 
their  families  (cases  of  sickness  exci'iited).  until  the 
duty  up(iri  it  shall  be  «linlly  laki'ii   oil.— the    duly  on 
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which  has  so  largely  contributed  towards  the  support 

of  such  a  '  set  of  men;  that  they  will  not,  by 

any  means  whatever,  knowingly,  have  any  sort  of 
trade  or  dealings  with  those  detestable  persons  who 
have  preferred  their  own  little  interests  to  the  good 
of  the  country  in  contriving  to  import  goods  contrary 
to  the  non-importation  asreeraent  of  the  merchants 
and  traders  on  the  continent ;  and  that  whosoever 
shall  be  found  to  trade  with  them  knowingly,  shall  be 
deemed  unworthy  to  hold  any  office  or  place  of  trust 
in  the  town  forever  hereafter." 

In  a  letter  to  the  committee  of  Boston,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1773,  the  committee  of  correspondence  of 
Boxford  write:  "  We  are  desirous  to  exert  our  ut- 
most abilities  in  all  legal  and  constitutional  methods 
to  break,  if  possible,  the  iron-band  of  oppression  and 
prevent  the  welding  of  the  last  link  in  our  chain  of 
impending  slavery.'' 

December  27,  1773,  they  write :  "  It  is  the  resolu- 
tion of  this  town  to  do  all  that  is  in  their  power,  in  a 
lawful  way,  to  heave  oft'  this  yoke  of  slavery,  and  to 
unite  with  their  brethren  of  the  town  of  Boston,  and 
the  other  towns  in  the  Province,  to  defend  our  rights 
and  charter  privileges,  not  only  with  our  estates,  but 
with  our  lives;  considering  how  dear  those  rights 
and  privileges  were  purchased  for  us  by  our  fore- 
fathers at  the  expense  of  their  own  blood  and  treas- 
ure." 

Seventeen  days  before  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  adopted,  the  town  "  voted  unanimously  that 
if  the  Honorable  Continental  Congress  should  for  the 
safety  of  the  colonies  declare  them  independent  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  they,  the  said  inhabitants 
of  Boxford,  will  solemnly  engage  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes  to  support  them  in  the  measure." 

The  two  militia  companies,  the  East  Parish  Com- 
pany, commanded  by  Capt.  Jacob  Gould,  and  con- 
sisting of  fifty-seven  men;  the  West  Parish  Com- 
pany, commanded  by  Capt.  John  Gushing,  and  num- 
bering thirty-three  men;  and  the  company  of  "Min- 
ute-Men," which  had  early  been  organized  here, 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  William  Perley,  num- 
bering fifty-two  men,  marched  to  the  scene  of  the 
Battle  of  Lexington,  April  19,  1775,  but  too  late  to 
participate  in  the  battle.  The  two  militia  companies 
returned  home,  but  the  "Minute-Men"  followed  in 
the  rear  of  the  British  as  they  retreated  to  Boston, 

" And  ^ve  them  ball  for  ball. 

From  behind  each  fence  aud  barn-yarrl  wall." 

The  "Minute-Men"  camped  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton, and  on  the  17th  of  June  following  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
Eight  members  of  the  company  were  left  dead  upon 
the  battle-field.  Capt.  Knowlton,  who  so  success- 
fully defended  the  rail-fence  there,  was  a  native  of 

'  Hon.  Aaron  Wood,  who  was  the  town  clerk,  when  theee  resolves 
mere  passed,  being  a  moral  man,  left  this  word  ont,  and  Inserted  a  daih 
in  its  steud. 


Boxford ;  and  Gen.  Israel  Putnam  had  called  Box- 
ford his  early  home. 

In  177o,  saltpetre  was  manufactured  here  for  the 
purpose  of  making  gun-powder ;  and  the  black- 
smiths' forges  were  used  for  melting  lead  to  be  run 
into  bullets. 

Several  men  served  in  the  famous  Sullivan  expedi- 
tion formed  to  ravage  the  Imlian  settlements  on  the 
western  frontier,  and  passed  through  the  ordeal  of 
sutte'ing  and  death  which  became  their  lot.  The 
names  of  Schoharie,  Cherry  Valley,  Unadilla  and 
others  associated  with  them,  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  the  annalist  of  Indian  history. 

Boxford  men  served  on  Cape  Ann,  Winter  Hill, 
Roxbury  and  Dorchester.  Capt.  Richard  Peabody 
was  stationed  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  in 
1776,  with  a  company  of  volunteers,  and  took 
part  in  the  fight  at  Ticonderoga.  Others  served  in 
the  disastrous  expedition  of  Arnold  to  Quebec,  in 
the  fall  of  1775,  and  suffered  with  the  rest  of  that  dis- 
couraged and  emaciated  band.  One  of  the  Boxford 
soldiers,  Enos  Reynolds,  was  one  of  the  personal  guard 
in  the  cell  of  Major  Andre  on  the  night  before  his 
execution. 

The  patriotism  of  Boxford  all  through  the  seven 
long  years  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  never 
wavered.  Scores  of  its  most  stalwart  men  hatS  per- 
ished on  the  battle-field,  or  died  from  the  fatigues  and 
exposures  of  various  expeditions,  or  at  Valley  Forge 
and  Monmouth;  while  others  in  the  hands  of  the 
savages  were  tortured  into  the  valley  of  silence. 

Shay's  Rebellion,  in  1787,  called  out  several  Box- 
ford men  ;  but  into  no  active  service. 

The  1812  War  was  unpopular  here,  as  the  people 
believed  it  would  be  detrimental  to  their  prosperity, 
happiness  and  morals.  Several  drafts  on  the  militia 
companies  were  made  for  guarding  the  sea-ports  along 
the  Atlantic  coast. 

Boxford  again  had  a  trial  of  its  patriotism  in  the 
War  of  tiie  Rebellion  ;  and  sent  forth  more  soldiers 
than  had  been  asked  for,  as  well  as  money,  appropri- 
ating for  this  purpose  $10,756.35,  exclusive  of  State 
aid,  and  comforts  for  the  soldiers  at  the  front  who 
were  in  the  hospitals  sufiering  from  wounds  or  sick- 
ness. 

The  volunteers  numbered  ninety-two.  Of  these  two 
died  in  Andersonville  Prison  and  one  in  Libby  Prison, 
twenty  succumbed  to  the  fatal  rifle  balls  and  Southern 
diseases,  and  thirteen  others  were  wounded  in  battle, 
or  contracted  diseases  of  which  they  died  soon  after 
arriving  home.  In  addition  to  these  volunteers, 
thirty  men  were  drafted,  five  more  entered  the  navy, 
and  faithfully  served  their  country  until  they  died  or 
were  discharged. 

Entering  the  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  strife, 
several  of  the  brave  young  sfiirits  died  on  the  field  of 
battle  at  Bull  Run,  Cedar  Mountain  and  other  places. 
Others  were  wounded,  some  fatally,  in  the  battles  of 
Port  Hudson,  Blunt's  Creek,  Antietam,Spottsylvania, 
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Mechanicsville.Bull  Run,  Gettysburg,  Lookout  Moun- 
tain and  other  fierce  conflicts  of  the  Rebellion.  Under 
the  command  of  General  Joe  Hooker,  some  were 
numbered  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  those  who  died  in 
the  war:  Martin  L.  Ames  (in  Andersonville  Prison), 
John  Q.  Batchelder,  Samuel  H.  Brown,  D.  Butler, 
Charles  W.Cole,  John  F.  Cole,  Oscar  F.  Curtis,  Joshua 
G-  Day,  Murdock  J'rame  (killed  in  battle  at  Cedar 
Mountain),  Albert  A.  Frye,  Charles L.  Foster,  George 
H.  Gage,  William  A.  Gurley,  Harrison  Hale,  Matthew 
Hale,  George  P.  Hobson,  Horace  A.  Killam,  Thomas 
A.  Masury,  Herbert  C.  C.  Morse  (iu  Libby  Prison), 
Asa  K.  Perley,  Thomas  P.  Perley,  John  Sawyer  (in 
Andersonville  Prison),  Aaron  Spoflbrd  (killed  in  last 
battle  of  Bull  Run),  and  David  M.  Sullivan,  in  the 
army,  and  Benjamin  S.  Twisden  in  the  navy. 

In  1874,  Jonathan  Tyler  Barker  gave  the  West 
Parish  one  thousand  dollars  toward  the  erection  of  a 
soldiers'  monument.  Various  persons  in  the  town 
added  the  necessary  amount  of  money,  and  a  granite 
mnnunient,  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  was  erected 
in  the  spring  of  1875,  and  dedicated  on  Memorial  Day, 
May  29,  1875,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  Gover- 
nor Gaston  and  staff  being  present.  The  cost  of  the 
cenotaph  was  $2,017.19.  The  following  is  the  inscrip- 
tion on  its  front  face : 

IN  MEMORY  OF 

OUR    PATRIOT  SOLDIERS. 

WAR  OF  1861. 

ERECTED  liY  THE 

MITNIFICENCE  OF  THE   LATE 

J.  TYLER  BARKER 

OF  NORTH  A.VDOVER. 

1873. 

The  other  three  faces  of  the  monument  are  inscribed 
with  the  names  and  dates  of  death  of  the  deceased 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  town. 

Camp  Stantim. — During  18(51  and  18G2  several  regi- 
ments were  quartered  here.  The  camp  was  named 
from  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  commandant  was 
Colonel  Edward  F.  Jones,  now  of  Binghampton, 
N.  Y.  The  Eighth,  Forty-first,  Forty-seventh,  Fifti- 
eth and  other  regiments  were  here.  Musters  of  the 
State  Militia  have  been  since  held  on  the  old  cain]i- 
ground. 

Schools,  Libraries,  etc. — The  first  public  school 
teacher  in  Boxford  was  the  town  clerk,  Captain  John 
Peabody,  in  1701.  The  school  was  kept  for  many 
years  in  private  houses  in  different  sections  of  the 
town.  In  1738  or  1739  tlie  town  was  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, and  a  school-house  built  iu  each  district.  About 
179(!  new  buildings  took  the  place  of  the  old.  New 
buildings  have  since  been  built  of  a  more  commodi- 
ous size  and  modern  appearance,  and  the  small  red 
school-house  of  years  agone  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  town  is  now  divided  into  si.\  districts,  and  the 
average  number  of  sciiolars  attending  school  is  one 


hundred  and  twenty,  $2,371.78  having  been  paid  for 
their  supjiort  the  past  year.  The  school  fund  now 
amounts  to  .S3,-}()7.59. 

In  1826  Major  Jacob  Peabody,  a  native  of  Boxford, 
and  a  merchant  of  Boston,  was  iustrumcutal  in  estab- 
lishing an  academy  in  the  building  used  by  the  Third 
Congregational  Society  for  their  meetings.  This 
building  stood  on  the  corner,  across  the  street  from 
the  residence  of  Prof  Allen.  The  academy  flour- 
ished for  two  or  three  years  iu  a  marked  degree.  The 
first  principal  was  Prof.  Leavenworth,  and  he  was 
followed  by  Pratt,  Wyatt  and  others.  The  average 
attendance  was  about  fifty.  The  building  was  after- 
wards occupied  as  a  dwelling-house,  and  was  ulti- 
mately destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  December 
26,  18(i7. 

The  Barker  Free  School  was  founded  by  a  fund 
given  by  the  late  Jonathan  Tyler  Barker,  of  North 
Andover,  in  his  will,  in  1872.  The  fund  amounted 
to  thirty  thousand  dollars.  In  1884  the  trustees  leased 
a  building  in  the  West  Parish,  and  in  it  opened  the 
school.  'Mr.  Stephen  C.  Clark  was  chosen  for  the  prin- 
cipal. In  1885  the  trustees  erected  a  large  and  tasteful 
house  and  stable  for  the  residence  of  the  principal. 
The  school  has  about  twenty  members,  The  school 
building  is  to  be  built,  when  the  fund  is  of  sufficient 
magnitude,  near  the  principal's  house,  which  occu- 
pies the  rising  ground  to  the  north  of  Fowler  Pond. 

From  about  1865  to  1881,  the  Rev.  Calvin  E. 
Park,  had  a  private  school  for  young  men  near  his 
residence  in  the  West  Parish. 

The  Proprietors'  Library  was  established  iu  the 
East  Parish  in  1794.  This  library  was  in  use  about 
forty  years.  The  works  composing  it  were  prin- 
cipally of  a  religious  and  historical  character.  It 
contained  about  three  hundred  volumes.  The  stand- 
ard^ works  have  been  added  to  the  new  public 
library  in  the  pari.sh. 

The  Bo .\ ford  Library  Association  founded  the 
public  liljrary  in  the  East  Parish  in  1873.  The  first 
contributions  were  made  by  Mr.  Augustus  E.  Batch- 
elder,  of  Boston,  who  has  ever  manifested  much 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  library.  It  now  con- 
tains eleven  hundred  volumes  of  well  selected  litera- 
ture. At  first,  a  chamber  over  the  paint-shop  of  Mr. 
S.  Frank  Ay  res  wils  used  as  a  library  room.  In 
18S0,  the  Bacon  house,  situated  in  front  of  the  post- 
office,  was  purchased,  and  re-modeled  to  suit  the  re- 
quirements of  the  library,  and  was  dedicated  to  its 
new  use  August  27,  1880,  with  appropriate  exercises. 
The  Associ.ition  has  a  fund  of  about  three  hundred 
dollars,  and  is  in  a  flcuirishing  condition. 

The  West  Boxford  Library  Association,  established 
the  West  Boxford  Public  Library  iu  1881.  It  is 
situated  near  the  church,  the  Association  having 
purchased  and  remodeled  the  building  used  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Park  for  his  school.  The  library  now  contains 
about  seven  hundred  volumes,  and  is  constantly  in- 
creasing   in    size   and    usefulness.     The    works   are 
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very  carefully  selected,  and  a  better  class  of  litera- 
ture fur  general  use  in  cdiKMling  tlu-  |nililic  cnniiot 
be  found  in  any  library. 

Tliirty-five  young  men  liave  taken  fnl!  collegiate 
courses  and  graduated,  sixteen  at  Harvard,  fourteen 
at  Dartnioutb,  two  at  Yale,  and  one  eacb  at  Aniberst, 
Rrown  and  Union  College,  all  baving  been  natives  of 
lioxford. 

BrsiNESs  AND  Mantjfacturixg. — From  the  earli- 
est settlement  of  the  town  to  the  present  time,  the  prin- 
cipal occupation  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  that  of 
agriculture;  and  from  the  primitive  soil  of  their 
plains  and  hillsides  they  have  ever  drawn,  by  their 
industry  and  well-adapted  labor,  an  independent 
livelihood,  while  many  of  them  have  prospered  so 
well  that  they  have  become  comparatively  rich. 

The  power  which  the  several  streams  in  the  town 
afford  was  utilized  quite  early  for  driving  saw-mills 
and  grist-mills.  The  fir.st  saw  and  grist-mill  in  town 
was  erected  by  William  Peabody,  about  1695,  near 
the  residence  of  the  late  William  A.  Herrick,  Esq., 
and  it  existed  until  1845.  In  1710  the  saw-mill  which 
stood  in  the  rear  of  the  residence  of  Mrs.  John  Q. 
Batchelder,  was  built  by  Thomss  Hazen,  Jacob  Per- 
ley  and  Dr.  David  Wood.  It  was  allowed  to  decay 
and  fall  down  about  twenty  years  ago.  Pegs  were 
manufactured  at  this  mill  for  a  while  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Howe's  saw  and  grist-mills  were 
established  in  1710  by  Richard  Kimball,  Ephraim 
Dorman  and  Samuel  Fisk,  as  a  saw-mill,  and 
the  grist-mill  was  built  by  Asa  Foster  about 
1795.  The  Andrews'  saw  and  grist-mills  were 
established  quite  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  Day  mill  in  the  West  Parish  was  first  built  as  a 
grist-mill  by  Richard  Pearl  about  1740 ;  it  was 
changed  to  a  saw  and  box-mill,  about  1848,  by  John 
Pearl  and  James  Carleton,  and  was  destroyed  by  fire 
about  three  years  ago.  The  Herrick  saw-mill  was 
established  by  John  Hale  about  17(30.  Capt.  Por- 
ter's saw-mill  was  erected  by  himself  in  1836,  and 
the  grist-mill  in  1839. 

The  town  has  generally  been  supplied  with  black- 
smiths' and  wheelwrights'  shops.  The  present  black- 
smiths' shops  are  carried  on  by  J.  Horace  Nason, 
Henry  Newhall  and  Perley  Brothers,  and  the  wheel- 
wright shops  by  J.  Horace  Xason  and  Perley  Brothers. 
There  are  three  stores  in  town,  all  grocery,  whose 
trade  is  conducted  by  Frederic  A.  Howe,  Gardner  S. 
Morse  and  John  Parkhurst. 

The  first  public  house  in  town  was  kept  by  William 
Foster,  under  a  license  from  the  town,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Solomon  W.  Howe,  from  1687  for 
several  years.  Solomon  Dodge  was  an  inn-holder 
about  1754;  an  inn  was  kept  by  Lieutenant  Asa 
Merrill  in  1788;  another  by  Phineas  Cole  in  1800; 
one  by  Deacon  Parker  Spoflbrd  in  1800;  one  by 
Captain  Josiah  Batchelder  in  1840;  another  in  the 
West  Parish  by  Elisha  G.  Bunker  in  1836,  and  by 
JoBn  Brown   in   1837;    and  another  at  the  Bunker 


place  by  Mr.  Bunker  in  1840.  Hotel  lledington  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Daniel  S.  Giliis  about  three  years 
since,  and  is  the  only  public-house  in  town. 

The  earliest  business  in  town,  besides  farming, 
was  the  "iron  works,"  which  were  established  by 
Henry  Leonard  of  Lynn  in  1669.  The  capital  stock 
of  the  company  which  carried  on  the  buiness  was 
about  a  thousand  pounds.  Hubbard,  in  bis  History 
of  New  England,  says  that  the  ore  here  was  "  not 
inferior  to  that  of  Bilboa."  The  site  of  these  works 
is  just  in  the  rear  of  the  Andrews'  mills.  The  busi- 
ness was  discontinued  shortly  after  1680.  Not  only 
has  mining  for  iron  been  carried  on,  but  Mr.  Na'han 
K.  Fowler  and  D.  Frank  Harriman  mined  in  1875 
and  1876  for  silver  and  galena,  and  Mr.  Harriman 
erected  smelting  works.  Limestone  has  also  been 
quarried  in  the  town.  The  quarry  lies  about  half  a 
mile  from  and  northeast  of  Stevens'  Pond.  The  busi- 
ness was  carried  on  about  1750  by  Hon.  Aaron  W(jod. 
The  kiln,  in  which  the  limestone  was  burned,  was 
situated  near  the  pond. 

Iron-smelting  was  established  at  the  site  of  the 
match-factory,  about  1770,  by  Samuel  Bodwell  of 
Methuen  and  Thomas  Newman  of  Boxford,  and  iron- 
smelting  was  continued  here  until  1805.  The  s'te 
was  afterwards  used  as  a  cotton-mill,  then  a  grist- 
mill and  for  the  manufacture  of  wooden  trays,  bowls, 
etc.,  then  for  cotton  manufacturing  again,  this  time 
producing  yarn,  wicking  and  batting.  In  1867  the 
whole  factory  property  was  purchased  by  Messrs. 
Byam  &  Carlton,  match  manufacturers,  who  changed 
the  machinery  and  the  buildings  themselves,  and  did 
the  first  day's  work  here  at  match-making  September 
2,  1867.  About  five  years  ago  the  factory  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Diamond  Match  Company,  who  have 
since  conducted  the  business.  The  coinpany  have 
some  thirty  thousand  dollars  invested  in  the  business 
here,  and  manufacture  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
gross  per  day,  using  some  eighteen  hundred  tons  of 
timber  a&nually.  A  saw  and  box-mill  is  also  run  in 
connection  with  the  factory.  About  forty  hands  is 
the  usual  number  employed. 

The  late  Captain  Samuel  Kimball  established  a 
peg-factory  here  in  1S60,  and  afterwards,  in  company 
with  Mr.  William  Sawyer,  introduced  box  machinery. 
The  mill  was  burned  in  the  spring  of  1875.  On  the 
same  site,  two  years  later,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Cross  of 
Newburyport  undertook  the  manufacture  of  silver 
polish  from  the  marl  deposits  here. 
.  Several  shoe-manufactories  have  existed  in  the 
town.  In  1837  the  estimated  value  of  shoes  manu- 
fiictured  here  was  $52,975.  Among  the  manufac- 
turers were  Samuel  Fowler,  Marion  Gould,  John 
Hale,  Isaac  Hale,  and  Edward  Howe  &  Son.  The 
only  firm  doing  business  now  is  Edward  Howe  &  Son. 
Mr.  Howe  began  business  in  1838,  and  was  joined  by 
his  son.  Deacon  W'illiam  W.  Howe,  in  1876.  Their 
trade  is  generally  confined  to  the  Southern  and  Mid- 
dle States. 
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Distinguished  Natives— Boxford  has  probably 
given  birth  to  more  distiiiiruislied  and  enterprising 
persons  than  any  otiier  town  of  it-t  size  in  the  com- 
monwealth. A  large  majority  of  the  young  men 
leave  the  old,  dull  home  of  their  fathers  and  enter 
into  the  busier  scenes  of  life,  most  of  them  becoming 
succe.ssful  in  the  business  or  professional  career  which 
they  had  chosen,  and  making  themselves  an  honor  to 
the  dear  old  home  of  their  boyhood.  A  list  of  some 
of  the  more  distinguished  and  professional  natives, 
not  already  mentioned,  is  appended. 

Rev.  0;«w  Pea6orfy(1698-I7')2)  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1721 ;  was  the  first  settled  pastor  of  the 
Indian  Church  at  Xatick,  and  a  missionary  among 
the  Moliegan  Indians.  He  was  noted  as  a  theologian, 
and  a  kind  and  useful  pa.stor. 

Mffii.  Moses  Hale  (1701-17G0)  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1722.  He  was  the  first  minister  of  Chester, 
N.  H. 

Rev.  James  Scales  (1707-1770)  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1733.  He  was  a  minister  at  Hopkin- 
ton,  X.  H.,  and  other  places. 

Rev.  John  Rogers  (1712-1789)  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1732.  He' was  the  first  pastor  at  Leo- 
minster, Mass.  Dr.  Bancroft  says,  "he  was  a  man  of 
intellectual  powers  and  an  inquisitive sjiirit,  possessed 
of  a  name  fitted  to  make  a  man  independent  of  his 
opinions,  and  i)repared  to  encounter  every  difficulty 
in  defence  of  religious  truth." 

Hon.  Aamn  Wood  (1719-1791),  State  Senator  in 
1781.     Resided  in  Roxford. 

Col.  Thomas  KiwwUon  (1740-1776).  He  was  a 
brave  officer  in  the  Revolution,  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  General  Putnam,  with  whom  he  had  shared 
the  perils  and  sufferings  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  He  was  slain  in  battle  at  Harlem  Heights, 
September  16,  1776.  Washington  said  of  him,  "  he 
would  be  an  honor  to  any  country." 

Rei\  Stephen  Pcabodij  (1741-1819)  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1769.  First  minister  at  Atkin- 
son, N.  H.,  and  a  chaplain  in  the  Revolution. 

Rev.  David  Jewell  (1743-1783)  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1769.  Preached  at  Candia,  N.  H., 
and  was  the  first  minister  of  Winthrop,  Me. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Chadwick  (1745-1819)  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1770.     He  was  a  clergyman. 

Dr.  Edmund  Chadwick  (1751-18 — ).  He  wa.s  a 
physician. 

Aaron  Porler,  M.D.  (1752-1837).  He  was  a  physi- 
cian of  eminence  at  Riddeford  and  Portland,  Me. 

Major- (r'eneral  Atnos  Hnvei/  {17.')7-1838)  resided  at 
Salem.     Officer  in  the  State  militia. 

Rev.  Jacob  yfood  (1757-1790)  graduated  at  Dart- 
moulh  College,  in  1778  ;  A.M.  at  Yale,  1783.  He  was 
a  clergyman  at  Newbury,  Vt. 

Rev.  Htimphreij  Clark  Perley  (17i!l-1838)  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  Collige  in  1791.  He  was  settled  in  the 
ministry  at  Methuen  and  Beverly. 

Samuel  Holyoke,   A.M.,   (1762-1820)   graduated  at 


Harvard  College  in  1789.  He  was  widely  known  as 
a  composer  and  publisher  of  music.  He  was  the 
author  of  "The  Columbian  Repository  of  Sacred 
Music  "  and  other  works.  ■ 

Nathaniel  Perley,  Eiq.,  (1763-1824)  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1791.  He  was  a  prominent 
lawyer  at  Hallowell,  Me. 

Dr.  William  Peabody  (1768-18 — )  was  a  physician 
at  Frankfort  and  Corinth,  Me. 

Samuel  Peabody,  Esq.,  (1775-1859)  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1803.  He  was  a  lawyer  in 
Sandwich,  Epsom,  and  Tamworth,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  in  Andover,  in  Massachusetts. 

Joseph  Hovey,  Esq.,  (1776-1816)  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1804.  He  was  a  lawyer  in 
Haverhill. 

General  Solomon  Lowe  (1782-1861)  was  an  officer  in 
State  militia,  and  resided  in  Boxford. 

Rufm  Porter  Hovey,  Esq.,  (1790-1820)  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1813.     He  was  a  lawyer  in  Lynn. 

Judije  Enoch  Wood  Spofford  (1791-18 — )  was  a  law- 
yer and  judge  in  California. 

Riifiis  Porter  (1792-1884)  was  a  most  prolific  in- 
ventor, and  the  founder  of  the  Scientific  American,  the 
leading  American  journal  devoted  to  science  and 
mechanics. 

Rev.  Peter  Sydney  Eaton  (1798-1863)  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1818,  and  at  Andover  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  in  1822.  He  was  pastor  at  West 
Amesbury,  now  Merrimac. 

Hanoi  able  Ira  Perley,  LL.D.,  (1799-1874)  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1822.  He  practised  law 
in  Concord  and  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  and  for 
several  years  was  Chief-Jusiice  ot  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  Hampshire.  He  was  also  Treasurer  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  vice-president  of  the  New  England 
Hi!5t(5rico-Genealogical  Society,  etc.  In  1866,  he  de- 
livered before  the  alumni  of  the  college,  the  eulogy 
on  the  death  of  Kufus  Choate  and  Daniel  Webster, 
Dartmouth's  two  most  distinguished  sous.  He  was 
at  the  head  of  his  class  in  college,  and  he  held  the 
same  position  in  the  bar,  and  on  the  bench-. 

Dr.  Daniel  Perley  (1804-1881)  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1828.  He  was  a  physician  in 
Georgetown  and  Lynn. 

Rev.  John  Hubbard  Eaton  (1806-18—)  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1827.  lie  was  connected  with 
the  American  Tract  Society,  at  New  York. 

Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins  Emery  (1815)  graduated  at 
Amherst  College  in  1834.  He  is  a  clergyman  in 
Taunton. 

Joseph  Elbridye  Rartlclt  (original  name  Killam), 
M.D.,  (1819)  gra<luaied  at  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York  with  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1846.  He 
was  a  physician  in  Somerville,  Charlestown  and 
Boston,  and  now  resides  in  the  last-named  city. 

Dr.  Wiltn-  Hrnry  A7m/)n//(  1820-1 880)  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  C'ollege  in  1841.  He  was  a  physician  at 
Andover. 
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Charles  Israel  Adams,  Esq.,  (1823-1862)  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1852.  He  was  a  lawyer  in 
Boston. 

Henry  Oliver  Peabody  (1826)  is  the  inventor  of  the 
famous  "Peabody  Kifle." 

Rev.  Albert  liradslreet  Penhody  (1828)  graduated  at 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1S59.  He  was 
pastor  at  East  Longineadow,  in  Siassachusctts,  and  at 
Stratham,  and  now  at  Candia,  in  New  Hampshire. 

Cyrus  Killam  Barlletl  (original  name  Killam), 
M.D.,  (1829)  graduated  at  Harvard  College  with  the 
degree  of  M.D.  in  1852.  He  practised  medicine  at 
Newton  and  Charlestown,  in  Massachusetts,  and  is 
now  superintendent  and  physician  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Hospital  for  Insane,  at  St.  Peter. 

William  Augmius  Herrick,  Esq.,  (1831-1885)  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1854.  He  was  a  law- 
yer in  Boston,  and  also  favorably  known  as  a  legal 
writer,  having  been  the  compiler  of  Herrick's  Town 
Officer. 

George  W.  Atherton,  LL.D ,  (1837)  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1863.  He  was  a  professor  in  St. 
John's  College  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  afterwards  in 
the  State  University  at  Champaign,  Illinois,  and  in 
Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey,  and  is  now  the  Presi- 
dent of  State  College,  in  Pennsylvania. 

Professor  James  Hamilton  Howe  (1856)  graduated 
from  Musical  Department  of  Boston  University  in 
1882.  He  is  dean  of  the  Department  of  Music  in 
De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

Sidney  PerUy,  Esq.,  (1858)  graduated  at  Boston 
University  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1886.  He  is 
a  lawyer  in  Salem. 

JIEMBEBS  OF  THE  STATE  SENjiTE  AXD  LEGISLATURE. 

17.35.  Joseph  Hale. 
lT3i;-.38.  John  Sj-moods. 
17H1-70.  Aaron  Wood. 
1771-72.  Asa  Perley. 
1773-74.  .\arOD  Wood, 

1775.  .\sa  Perley  (in  Pro- 
vincial Congress). 
1776-79.  Aaron  Wood. 
1780-81.  Asa  Perley. 
1783-86.  Isaac  Adams. 

1787.  Nathan  Andrews, 

1788.  Isaac  Adams, 
1792-1810,  Thomas  I'erley, 

1811-14.  Parker  Spofford. 
1815-17.  Israel  Foster. 
1819-21,  Moses  Dornian, 

1823.  Solomon  Lowe. 
1827-28.  Solomon  Lowe. 
1831-34.  Charles  Peabody. 
1835-36.  Moses  Dorman. 

18.38,  Josiah  Kimball. 
1839-40.  Jloses  Kiml)all. 

1841,  Solomon  Lowe, 

1843,  Uenjamln  Peabody. 
1846-47.  William  Lowo. 
1849-50.  Eirah  Wood, 
1851-32,  Samuel  H,  Batchel- 
der, 

1857.  George  Pearl. 
■       1858.  Enoch  Woo.!, 

1862,  John  K,  Cole, 

18*>5,  JeHer^u  Kimball. 


SENATORS, 

1781,  Aaron  Wood, 
1869,  Julius  A,  Palmer, 


B  EPBESF.NTATI  VES, 

May  8,'  1689.  John  Peabody. 
Feb.  12,  1690.  John  Perley. 
Oct,  8,     1690,  John  Peabody, 
Dec,  10, 1690,  John  Peabody. 
Feb,  3,    1691,  John  Perley, 
Oct,  14,  1691,  John  Peabody, 
Dec,  — ,  1691,  John  Pealiody, 
June  8,  1692,  John  Peabody  and 
Thomas  Perloy, 
1695,  John  Peabody, 
1698-99,  John  Peabody, 
1700,  John  Peabody  and 
Thomas  Perley, 

1702.  Thomas  Perley  and 

William  Foster. 

1703.  Thomas  Perley. 

1704.  Samuel  Symonds. 
1707.  Thomas  Perley. 
1709.  Thomas  Perley. 

1710-13.  John  Peabody. 
1714-17,  Joseph  Hale, 
1718-19,  Thomas  Perley, 
1720-25,  Joseph  Hale, 

1727,  Thomas  Perley  and 
Stephen  Peabot^-, 
1728-32.  Joseph  Hale. 
#       1734.  John  Symonds. 


1869.  Roscoe  W.  Gnuo. 
1874.  Cliarles  Perley. 


18711.  William  S.  Coggin. 
1883.  Wm.  R.  Kimball. 


Town  Tkeasurers  of  Boxford. — In  the  early 
history  of  the  town  the  constables  performed  the  duties 
of  the  collector  of  taxes  and  town  treasurer.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  constables  who  served  as  town  trea- 
surers : 


1686.  Robert  Stiles, 

1694. 

John  Kimball, 

1687.   William  I'eabody. 

Ul!)5. 

John  ('hadwirk. 

1C88.  Thoiiias  Perley. 

1696. 

I'aniel  Wood. 

1689.  John  Perley,  Sr. 

1697, 

Tlmmas  .Vndrewg, 

1G90.  Ephraim  Curtis. 

1698. 

William  Watson. 

1691.  Joseph  Bixby. 

1699. 

Samuel  Symonds. 

1692.  Joseph  ,\ndrews. 

1700. 

Josepll   Hale. 

1693,  Abraham  Redington. 

1701. 

Zacchcns  Curtis, 

The  following  is  a  list  of  town  treasurers  : 

1702-06.  Thomas  Ilazen. 

1800, 

David  Kimball,  Jr, 

17U8.  Joseph  Hale. 

1801-30, 

Ancill  Stiekney, 

1709.  Thomas  Ilazen. 

1831, 

Jacob  Batchelder. 

1711.  Samuel  Fisk. 

1832-34, 

Charles  Peabody. 

1712.  John  Woods. 

1835, 

Abijah  Northey. 

1713-20.  Jacob  Perley. 

1836-37, 

Josiah  Kimball. 

1721-24.  Samuel  Foster. 

1838-39, 

Amos  Kimball. 

1726,  John  Andrews,  Jr, 

1840, 

Moses  Dorman. 

1727-29,  Joseph  Symonds, 

1841, 

Thomas  S.  Hovey. 

1731,  Jacob  Perley, 

1842-43. 

Samuel  H.  Batchelder. 

1732-35,  Jeremiah  Perley. 

1844. 

Moses  Dorman. 

1736-43.  Jacob  Smith. 

1845. 

Richard  Spofford. 

1745,  John  Dorman, 

1846. 

Samuel  P.  Peabody. 

1746,  Thomas  Redington. 

1S47. 

John  F,  Kimball, 

1747-48,  Robert  Andrews, 

1848-49. 

Oliver  P.  Killam, 

1749-51,  Tliomas  Perley, 

18.50. 

Willi.am  E,  Killam. 

1752,  Aaron  Kimball, 

1851-53, 

John  Brown. 

1753-55,  Francis  Perley, 

1864-56, 

William  E,  Killam. 

1756,  Aaron  Kimball. 

1857, 

William  11.  Wood, 

1757-61.  rran:is  Perley. 

1858-62, 

William  E,  Killam. 

1762-71,  Jonathan  Wood, 

1863, 

William  B.  Kimball. 

1772-73,  Aaron  Wood, 

1864, 

Joseph  H.  Janes. 

1774-79,  Nathan  Wood, 

1865-71, 

Joshua  T.  Day. 

1780-88,   William  Perley, 

1872-77, 

William  E   Killam. 

1789.  Aaron  Wood, 

1878-81, 

William  B,  Kimball, 

1790,  Jonathan  Wood. 

1882-84, 

Edward  E.  Pearl. 

1791-98.  Asi  Peabody. 

188.5-87, 

Warren  M.  Cole. 

1799.  Parker  Spofford. 

TOWN  CLERK.? 

OF  BOXFORD. 

1686-1710.  ifi\m  Peabody. 

1818 

Moses  Dorman. 

1711.  Thomas  Hazen. 

1819 

John  Tyler. 

1712-23.  Thomas  Perley. 

1821] 

Moses  Dorman. 

1724-29.  Joseph  Hale. 

1821 

Amos  Kimball. 

1730.  Thomas  Redington. 

1822 

Moses  Dorman. 

1731.  Joseph  Hale, 

1823 

John  Bacon. 

1732,  Thomas  Redington, 

1824 

Bloses  Dorman. 

1733-35,  Joseph  Hale, 

1825 

John  Bacon. 

17.36-12,  Joseph  Symonds. 

1820 

Charles  Peabody. 

1743-49.  William  Foster. 

1827 

George  Pearl. 

1750-51.  Thomas  Redington. 

1828 

Phineas  Barnes. 

1752-57.  Thomas  Perley. 

18211 

Benjamin  Riibiiison. 

1758.  Aaron  Wood. 

1810 

Phineas  Barnes. 

175^t-60.  Thomas  Andrews. 

1831 

Benjamin  Robinson. 

1761-79.  Aaron  Wood. 

1832 

Phineas  Barnes. 

1780-88.  Thomas  Perley. 

1833 

William  Kai'iiham, 

17K9-90.  .\aron  Wood. 

1834 

Samuel  Kimball, 

1791-92.  John  Dorman. 

1835 

William  Farnham, 

179:i-96,  Jonathan  Wood. 

1836 

Samuel  Kimball, 

1797-98.  Parker  Spofford, 

1837 

Moses  Kimball, 

1799-1811.  Moses  Dorman. 

1838 

Samuel  Kimball, 

1812-13.  Amos  Kimb.ill. 

1S39 

Joshua  T,  Day, 

1814.  .Mows  Dorman. 

18411 

Samuel  Kimball, 

1815.  John  Kimball. 

1841 

Joshua  T,  Day, 

1816.  Moses  Dorman. 

1842 

Samuel  H,  Batchelder 

1817.  Amos  Kimball, 

1843 

t.ieorge  I'earl. 
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1M4.  Samuel  H.  Batchelder. 

18i9.  William  R.  Cole. 

17  on. 

I71S. 

IHiry.  George  IVarl 

18(J0.  William  E.  Killam. 

Thomas  Hazen. 

Joseph  Bixhy. 

iS-tC).    Moses  Dornmn. 

1801.   William  H.  Wood. 

David  Wood. 

Cornelius  Brown. 

1847.  Willmni  U.  Cule. 

1802.  William  E.  Killam. 

Richard  Kimball. 

Joseph  Peabotly. 

1848.  William  Lowe. 

180:i.  William  H.  Wood. 

Samuol  Syuionds,  Sr. 

Samuel  Symond.s. 

1849.  William  R.  Cole. 

lSi;4.  William  E.  Killam. 

Jonathan  Bixby. 

Ephraira  Dorman. 

1850.  Moet'S  Pornian. 

18fi.:i.  William  R.  Cole. 

1707. 

1719. 

1851.  Jubn  F.  Kimball. 

18GG-08.  RoBCoe  W.  Guge. 

John  Peabody. 

Joseph  Hale. 

1852.  William  E.  Kilhim. 

1808-70.   William  It.  KimlMiU. 

Thnnias  Porley. 

Thomas  Kiltam. 

1853.  Joshua  T.  Day. 

1871-72.  ThonuLs  P.  Dorninn. 

Jost-'ph  Hale. 

Luke  Hovey. 

ISM.  William  Lnwe. 

1872-77.  Ancill  Dornian. 

Samuel  Foster. 

Joseph  Symonds. 

1855.  Willi;iiii  II.  Wood. 

1878-79.  Benjamin  S.  Barnes. 

Thomas  Wilklna. 

John  Wood. 

l8oC.  Williiim  E.  Killam. 

188i)-80.  Ancill  DorniaQ. 

I70S. 

I7*i0. 

1857.  William  II.  Wood. 

Is8fi.  Sidney  Perley. 

1858L  William  E.  Killam. 

1887.  Benjamin  S.  Barnes. 

Thomas  Ha/.en. 

Thomas  Perley,  Jr. 

Abraham  RcdingtOD. 

Joseph  Bixby. 

SELECTMEN  OF   BOXFORD. 

Zacclieus  Curtis. 

Thomas  Wilkins. 

1087. 

Thomas  Andrews. 

Luke  Hovey, 

Kathan  Eames. 

John  P<-abo<ly,  Sr. 

Jonathan  Foster. 

Jacob  Perley. 

John  .\ndrews,  Jr. 

William  Watson. 

Jonathan  Bixby. 

1700. 

17*il. 

Panifl  Wood. 

l(t»7. 

Joseph  Bixby. 

Thomas  Perley. 

Joseph  Bixby. 

John  Andrews. 

John  Andrews. 

Thomas  Jewett. 

Abraham  Ri'dingttfu,  Jr. 

Joseph  Bixby. 

Thomas  Cnminfng^ 

Joseph  .\ndrew8. 

Kiss. 

William  Peabody. 
John  Chadwick. 

Luke  Ilorey. 

Kieluird  Peabody. 

John  Chadwick. 

Samuel  Fisk. 

Nathan  Peabody. 

Thomas  Andrews. 

Thomas  Perley,  Jr. 

1710. 

1722, 

Daniel  Wood. 

1«1»S. 

John  Peiibody. 
Jolin  Andrews. 
Samuel  Symouds,  Sr. 

Samuel  Symonds,  Sr, 

Timothy  Dornmn. 

Abraham  Redington,  Jr. 

Thomas  Jewett. 

Jeremiah  i'erley. 

Thonuis  Hazen. 

Jonathan  Foster. 

John  Chudwicte. 

John  Peabody,  Sr. 

Daniel  Kenney. 

Thomas  Rcdingtoa 

1HS9. 

Joseph  Halo. 

Samuel  Fisk. 

Samuel  Symonds. 

Joseph  Bixby. 

Moses  Tyler. 

1711. 

17^3. 

Thomas  Ila/.en. 

IH1I». 

Thonnis  Perley. 
John   Peabody. 
John  Andrews. 

John  Peabody. 

Joseph  Bixby. 

William  Foster,  Sr. 
Joseph  Andrews. 
William  Poabody. 

Daniel  Wood. 
Timothy  Foster. 
Cornelius  Brown. 

Stephen  Peabody. 
Samuel  Symouds. 
Thomas  Perley. 

1H»0. 

John  Karnes. 

Thomas  Jewett. 

Johu  Kimball. 

John  I'«abody. 

William  Peabody. 

1712. 

1724. 

Nuthnnifl  IJrown. 

1700. 

John  vVndrewfl. 

David  Peabody. 

Joseph  Peabody,  Sr. 

John  Perley. 

Samuel  Symonds,  Jr. 

Stephen  PealK>dy. 

Thomas  ItorlJiigtuu. 

Josej.h  Bixby. 

Samuel  Foster. 

Daniel  Kenney. 

Thomas  Peiley. 

Joseph  Andrews. 

Moses  Tyler. 

Timothy  Stiles. 

IHOl. 

Josiah  Bridges. 

Jacob  Perley. 

Nathaniel  Perkins. 

Jolin  Porlcy 
MnsoM  Tyler. 

JoHei>h  Pealiody. 

1713. 

1725. 

1701. 

Jonathan  Foster. 

Stt^then  Peabody. 

Thomas  Andrews. 
t^ilmll(>l  .Synionds. 
John  Kimball. 

Samiit-1  ^ynnmds, 
Thomiw  i'erley. 

Nathaniel  IVabody. 
Thomas  Cnmmings. 

John  Stiles,  Sr. 
John  Symonds. 

Thomas  Redington. 

Davi<l  IV-al«ody. 

Joseph  Hale,  Jr. 

1A»*2. 

John  Kimball. 

John  Andrews. 

Jonathan  Tyler. 

Samuel  Symonds,  Sr. 

Samuel  Smith. 

Thomas  Hazen. 

1702. 

Samuel  Symonds. 

1714. 

I72H. 

Joseph  Poabody,  Sr. 
John  Andrews. 

Joseph  Bi.vby. 
John  Tyler. 

Thcuuas  Jewett. 
David  IValK>dy. 

Robert  Eiimos,  Sr. 

Daniel  Wood. 

Jeremiah  Perley. 

Robert  Andrews. " 

lftU3. 

John  Peabody,  Sr. 

Joseph  Hale. 

Jacob  Smith. 

Jacob  Hale. 

John  Andrews- 
John  Stiles. 

Thomas  Porley,  Jr. 

Thomas  Uedingttin. 

Johii  Chadwick. 

no:*. 

John  IVabody. 

1715. 

1727. 

Zacchens  Curtis. 
Daniel  Wood.  Sr. 

Joseph  Halo. 
Timothy  Dorman. 

ThomiL-i  IVrloy. 
Joseph  Hale. 

Jofteph  Bixby. 

l»Ut. 

ThomnH  IVrley. 

Thomas  Ha/.eu. 
Jonathan  Fiwter. 
Samuel  Symonds. 
Timothy  Dorman. 

Samuel  Symouds. 
John  Chadwick. 
Thomas  SpolTord. 

Samuel  Pickard. 
Nathaniel  Symonds. 
John  Huwe. 

Thomiu*  llii/en. 

1701. 

1710. 

172S. 

M"'f*es  Tyler. 
William  F<>flter,  fir. 
Epliniim  ('tirtis. 

TliumuM  I't-rley. 
Joseph  Bixhy. 
Abraham  Redingtuu. 

Thtmuis  Jevrett. 
Jonathan  Bixby. 
JohTyl.T. 

Joseph  Hale. 
Thomas  Cnmmings. 
Jacob  Smith. 

JiNseph  Andrews. 

Jolin  Synionils. 

Timothy  Stiles. 

John  Porloy. 
Mo«o«  Tyler. 

Josiah  Bridges. 

Dttoiol  Kcuney. 

Moses  Tyler. 

J.»>*vph  liixhy 

1705. 

1717. 

1720. 

John  Audruwa. 

John  P<'nhu4ly. 

Thoma.-<  Perley,  Jr. 

St<',ihen  IValH»dy. 

Joseph  Poaliody. 

Jtmiph  IVabody,  Jr. 

Thouias  Perley,  Sr. 

James  Curtis. 

inuit. 

David  Wood. 

John  Andrews. 

Jacob  Smith. 

John  Poahixly. 

Nathiiniul  Perley. 

John  Huwe. 

Jacob  Perley. 

William  Pual>.Kly. 

/.tMH'huus  Curtis. 

Josrph  t^inu'S. 

John  Sliles,  Jr. 
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1730. 

Jo8<^ph  lliilo. 
J«*8ci)h  Svnuuids. 
Thunia-i  Poiloy. 
Thoiims  Aniirows. 
Julm  Wood. 

1731. 

Jospph  Synionds. 
Steiihen  Pealiody. 
Tliutiias  Cittiuuiugs. 
Jiicob  Smith. 
Siiniucl  Foster. 

1732. 

Jacob  Pertey.' 
Roltcrt  Ai)ili*ew8. 
Josi?iili  liiiU'.  Jr. 
Zfbediiih  Foster. 
John  Bixliy. 

1733. 
Stpplien  Peiilmdy. 
Nflllinnit'I  Symonds. 
Jeremiali  IVrley. 
Junatlmii  Fieter. 
Snniuel  Guuld. 

1734. 

Jclin  Symondg. 
J<«eph  Hale,  Jr. 
Thymus  Redtugton. 
Timothy  Stiles. 
Zebediah  Foster. 

1735. 
Joseph  Hale. 

Jacob  Smith. 
Jonathan  Foster. 
Timothy  Stiles. 
Amos  Perley. 

I73«. 
John  Symonds. 
Luke  Hovpy. 
Jonathan  Foster. 
Stephen  I'eabody. 
John  Killam. 

1737, 

Joseph  Symonds, 

John  Kinibull. 

Joseph  Hale. 

Thomas  Pcabody. 

Jeremiah  Foster. 
1738. 

Joseph  Symonds. 

ThuniHs  Pea  body. 

Robert  Andrews. 

Benjamin  I'orler. 

Gideon  Bixby. 
173U. 

Robert  AndrewB. 
Benjamin  I'urter. 
John  Andrews. 
Thomas  Peabody, 
John  Durnmn. 

1740. 
Thomas  Andrews. 
Joseph  Hale. 
Jonathan  Sherwin. 
Saninel  Gould. 
Kathan  Kimball. 

1741. 

Robert  Andrews. 

Zebi'fliah  Foster. 

Thomas  I't-ahody. 

Nathan  Pealxjdy. 

V  Thomas  Perley,  Jr. 

6U 


1742. 

Robert  Andi-ows. 

John  Kinihall. 
Thomas  Andrew's. 
Luktt  Hovi'v,  Jr. 
Jeix'miali  Foster. 

1743. 
Robert  Andrews. 
Benjamin  Porter. 
Joseph  Synrouds. 
Luko  Ilovey. 
Thomas  Redington. 

1744. 

Robert  Andrews. 
Benjamin  Porter. 
Joseph  Hale,  Jr. 
Tiionias  licdington. 
Job  Tyler. 

1745. 

Joseph  Symonds. 
Zebediah  Foster. 
^   Nathaniel  Perkins. 
Thonms  Pc-abody. 
John  Dorman. 

174U. 
Joseph  Symonds. 
Thomas  Peabody. 
Amos  Perley. 
Jonathan  Foster. 
Jeremiah  Foster. 

1747. 

Jonathan  Foster. 
Thomas  Redington. 
Nathaniel  Syniouds. 
Thomas  Peabody. 
Thomas  Perley. 

1748. 

Benjamin  Porter. 
Joseph  Symonds. 
LuTie  Hovey,  Sr. 
Gideon  Bi.xby. 
Joseph  Hale,  Jr. 

1749. 

Thomas  Redington. 
John  Hovey. 
Nathaniel  Symonds. 
Aaron  Kimball. 
Isaac  Ailams. 

1750. 

Tlionma  Redington. 
Jonalhan  Foster. 
John  Peabody,  Jr. 
Luke  Hovey,  Jr. 
John  Hale. 

1751. 

Jonatlian  Foster. 
Joseph  H»le,  Jr. 
Aaron  Kimball. 
Joseph  Huvoy. 
Jacob  Cummings. 

1 752. 

Thomas  7'cabody. 
John  Dorman. 
Francis  Perley. 
Richard  Kimball. 
John  Hale. 

1753. 

Jonathan  Foster. 
AVilliani  Foster. 
Jtich.-ird  Kimball. 
John  Pealtody. 
Solomon  Wood. 


1754. 

Thonms  I'eabody. 
Tliotnns  Perley. 
Job  Tyler. 
Thomas  Andrews. 
Paul  Prichard. 

1755. 

Thomas  Parley. 
Isjutc  Adams. 
Jacob  Cnnimiugs. 
Josejih  Hovey. 
Sulonion  Wood. 

1750. 

Jolin  Peabody. 
Luke  Hovey, 
Solomon  Wood. 
Nathan  Barker. 
Samuel  Fisk. 

1757. 

Tlionias  Perley. 
JjSeph  Hovey. 
Aaron  Kimball. 
Muses  Porter. 
Jacob  Cummings. 

1758. 
Jonathan  Foster. 
Asa  Perley. 
Ebeiiezer  Killam. 
Richard  Kimball. 
Solomon  Wood. 

1759. 

Jonathan  Foster. 
Francis  Perley. 
Samuel  Fisk. 
John  Chadwick. 
Nathan  Wood. 

1760. 

Thomas  Perley. 
Lulie  Hovey. 
Aaron  Kiuiball. 
Gideon  Tyler. 
Jacob  Cummings. 

1701. 

Thomas  Perley, 
Luke  Hovey. 
Aaron  Kimball. 
Gideon  Tyler. 
Jacob  Cummings. 

1702. 

Aaron  Wood. 
Luke  Hovey. 
Jacob  Cummings. 
Liauc  Adams. 
James  Andrews. 

1763. 

Aaron  Wood. 
Luke  Hovey. 
IsiacI  Adams. 
Jacob  Cummings. 
James  Andrews. 

1704. 

Aaron  Wood. 
Isaac  Adams. 
Aaron  Kimball. 
John  Chadwick. 
Asii  Perley. 

1705. 
Aaron  Wood. 
Jose|ih  Hovey. 
Jacob  Cumniings, 
Moses  Porter. 
Ebeuezer  Killam. 


17  on. 

Thunas  IN  rley. 
Samuel  liuuuc-lls. 
Abialijini  Redington. 
Juuatliau  Foster. 
Paul  Prichard. 

1767. 
Asa  Perley. 
Richard  Kimball. 
Nathan  .\ndrcws. 
Nathaniel  Peabody. 
James  Peabody. 

176S. 

Asa  Perley, 
Joseph  Uuvey. 
Ehenezer  Jvillam. 
Stephen  Runnells. 
Paul  Prichard. 

1709. 

•     Asa  Perley. 
Isaac  ,\djtm8. 
Richard  Foster. 
Moses  Porter. 
Nathaniel  Perley. 

1770. 

Jolin  Hale. 
Siimuel  Kunnells. 
Nathan  Andrews. 
Nathaniel  I'eabody. 
Jacob  Cummings, 

1771. 

Asa  Perley. 
Isaac  Adams. 
Jacob  Cummings. 
Joseph  Hovey. 
Paul  Prichard. 

1772. 

Natlian  ^\'ood. 
Isaac  Adams. 
William  Perloy. 
Jonathan  Foster. 
Riclmrd  Peabody, 

1773. 

Nathan  Andrews. 
Isaac  Adams,' 
Moses  Putnam. 
John  Ciishing. 
William  I'erley. 

1774. 

Asa  Perley. 
Isaac  Adams. 
John  Curtis. 
John  ItobJusoD. 
Benjamin  Perley. 

1775. 

Nathan  Andrews. 
Isaac  Adams. 
Nathan  Wood. 
John  Cushing. 
Moses  Putuam, 

1770. 

Nathan  Andrews. 
Isaac  Adams, 
Nathan  Wood, 
Jolin  Cushing. 
Richard  Peabody. 

1777. 

Asa  Pel  ley. 
John  Chadwick. 
Beiijaniin  Perley. 
Samuel  ;»purturd. 
Jacob  Aadreivs. 
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1778. 
Aki  I'erliy. 
Juhi)  Cusliins. 
Beiijitmiii  Perley. 

Asii  MtTiill. 
John  Wall  it. 

1779. 

\Villiiim  IVrley. 
I^iiinc  Atlams. 
Beiijnniin  Peiley. 
Lemuel  WooU. 
Jubu  DunnaD. 

1780. 

Knthiin  AmIrowBw 
Luinucl  Wood. 
Joliii  (.'urtis. 
Bnnl*trret  T>!er. 
Asa  PiMlHjdy. 

1781. 

Aaron  W«K>tl. 
iKiutc  Adums. 
Bf  iijiiuiiii  Perley. 
LiMitiu-l  Wood. 

Mo»es  Pcul»ody. 

17*i'i. 

Aa^  Pcrlcy. 
Asii  Mi'iri)!. 
Julni  Poinmn. 
Lemuel  Wood. 
FruiRis  PeiU-y. 

1783. 

Kiitliiin  Wood, 
Juliu  Itobinson. 
Sl(*|ilit'i)S>-inuiidsL 
JoiiiiiliiDi  Foster. 
Fraud*  Peiley. 

1784. 
Xntliiin  Andrews. 
■WilliiiinPorliT. 
Frturw  PfvU-y. 
Saiiitud  Carletun^  Jr. 
Aki  pL'jibody. 

178.1. 

Frnncis  IVv!cy. 
Liunitd  Wood. 
JdUiitltiiii  Wuud. 
'VVillmiii  Pt.ilir. 
TliuiiiUit  Perley,  Jr. 

17811. 

FrniK'it)  P»  ilcy. 
Siiiiiui'l  I'livlutoii,  Jr. 
Tlit>iiiii»  IVrli-y,  Jr. 
Leiiiiu-l  W'uml. 
Buiimul  Kimball,  Jr. 

1787. 

NuIImh  AmlrewB. 
Juiinih.in  KuAlor. 
Siiinui'l  Kimliiill,  Jr. 
Tliuiitxtt  Adiiiiis. 
Aniutt  PwrU-y. 

1788. 

Juhn  Dorninn. 
J(.liii  KobliiKun. 
Fnuitif*  Pi-ili-y. 
Ivory  Iltivry. 
Auruii  Pcilvy. 

1780. 

Ilicliiitil  Kiifltor. 
Lciiiiiul  Wuud. 
Sitiuuel  Klnibiill,  Jr. 
Itlown  Curlvluu. 
Diiuiul  2(urM. 


17U0. 

Kiitliaii  Andrews. 
Lemuel  Wood. 
Riilinrd  Foster. 
51  OSes  Cmb'ton. 
Stcidiun  Pt-aUody. 

1701. 

John  Dormnn. 
Ivory  Ilovey. 
Jiiiiies  Cliuto. 
PiirkLT  SpofTord. 
Siiiieoii  StiU-9. 

1702. 
John  Doriiiiin. 
Ivory  Iluvey. 
Juiiies  (.'liiito. 
Parker  Spofford. 
Simeon  Stiles. 

1703. 

Francis  IVrley. 
Lemuel  Wood. 
David  Kimball,  Jr. 
Parker  Spuflord. 
Simeon  istiles. 

1704. 

Fnintis  Perley. 
Lemuel  Wood. 
David  Kitnbiill. 
5Iose8  (.'arlfton. 
Puiker  Spofford. 

1705. 

FraneiM  Perley. 
Jolni  T.\Ier. 
David  Kiiiibnll. 
Stimuel  Cliadwick. 
Uuses  Durman. 

170tt. 

Tliomiis  Purley. 
John  Tyler. 
Tiniolhy  Dorman. 
Samuel  ('hiuiwick. 
Mubus  Dunutin. 

1707. 

Thonius  Pfrley. 
Euos  Kunnella. 
Satnucl  I'erley. 
Siiniuel  SptiiTurd,  Jr. 
HuM-H  Durmiiu. 

1708. 

ThomiiB  Peiley. 
EtioH  Knnni-lls. 
itIo^eH  Durman. 
S;tmuc-I  ^pufTurd. 

1700. 

Thomas  Pirlcy. 
Isno-l  Adiiins. 
Niithiui  Ai:drcw9,  Jr. 
Imael  lHw>Ier. 
AmoB  Perley. 

1800. 

Tli~niii8  I'erley. 
Israel  Adiinii. 
Kiilhiin  Andicwfl,  Jr. 
Isruel  Foster. 
Auio6  Perley. 

1801. 

ThoniPts  Peiley. 
Mows  Ciilleton. 
Jiici-b  Auiliews. 
John  Kiuibiill. 
Jutcpb  Syiuuudj. 


ISO'i. 

Thomas  P--ilcy. 
Moses  C'arleton. 
Jacob  Andrews. 
John  Ktniliull, 
Joseph  Symouds. 

1S03. 

Thomas  Perley. 
Lemuel  Wood. 
Jacob  Gould,  Jr. 
Israel  Adariis. 
Israel  ilerrick. 

1804. 

Thonins  Perley. 

Enos  Runnells. 
Joseph  Symouds,  Jr. 
Thomas  SpolTurd. 
Israel  Ilerrick. 

1805. 
Thonuis  Perley. 
Isaac  Darker. 
Joseph  Sxmouds,  Jr. 
John  Kimball. 
Israel  Herrick. 

1800. 

Thomas  Perley, 
John  Kimball. 
Joseph  Symouds,  Jr. 
Euos  Kunuells. 
John  Doriuuu. 

1807. 

Blnses  Dornian. 
John  Kimball. 
Stephen  Spofford. 
Samuel  Cmleton. 
Amos  Perley. 

180S. 
Jonathan  Foster,  Jr. 
Moses  iJorman. 
Stephen  Spofford. 
Jonas  Ituunells. 
Jacob  Gould. 

1800, 
Closes  Puruian. 
Joualh:in  l-'osler. 
Parker  Spuff-rd. 
Duuiel  Athims. 
Daniel  Chapman. 

1810. 

JIoscs  Doruian. 
Jonathan  Foster,  Jr. 
Parker  Spnffui-d. 
Daniel  Adams. 
Duuiut  Chapman. 

1811. 

SIoscB  Dornmn. 
Samuel  Sjioffonl. 
Stephen  Spxfford. 
Samuel  Kimb^dl. 
Abrahatn  Perley. 

1812. 

8to|>heu  S|H)fford. 
John  Kimball. 
Simeon  Pearl. 
Parlter  Spofford. 
Joseph  S.vuioudj?,  Jr. 

1813. 

MoAes  Dorman. 
John  Kimball. 
Joseph  Symouds,  Jr. 
Sinu'on  Pearl. 
Jacob  Gould. 


18U. 

Moses  Dorman. 
John  Kimball. 
Joseph  .Symouds,  Jr. 
Simeon  Pearl. 
Jacob  Gould. 

1815. 
Blows  Dornian. 
John  Kimball. 
Isniel  Foster. 

1816. 

Moses  Dorman. 
John  Kimbnll. 
Amos  Perley. 
Simeon  Pearl. 
Solomon  Lowe. 

1817. 

Moses  Dorman. 
Israel  Foster. 
Auius  Perley. 
John  T>ler. 
Arteuios  Kimball. 

1818. 

Moses  Dorttiaii. 
Amos  Kimball,  Jr. 
Jacob  Gould. 
Simeon  Pearl. 
Abraham  Perley. 

1810. 

Moses  Durni.in. 
Amos  Kimhall,  Jr. 
Jacob  Gould. 
Simeon  Pearl. 
Abi-tth  ni  IVrley. 

1820. 

Moses  Dornmn. 
Anios  KinitiiUl.  Jr. 
Jacob  Gould. 
Simeon  Pearl. 
Abraham  Peiley. 

1821. 

nroses  Dormnn. 
Setli  Bumham. 
Charles  Peabody. 
Simeon  Pearl. 

1822. 

Moses  Dt'i-mnn. 
Jomitlian  Foster. 
Simeon  Pearl. 
John  Tyler,  Jr. 

1823. 

Moses  Dormnn. 
Aiir^.n  Spc.ff..nl. 
Joffiali  Kimball. 

1824. 

3toM?8  Dorman. 
Simeon  Pearl. 
Aarou  Spofford. 

1825. 

John  Bacon. 
Solomon  Lowe, 
A8;i  Foster, 

1S2U. 

Josiuh  Kimball. 
Duiii.l  W.ioil. 
Benjamin  Pearl. 

1827. 
Samuel  W.  Clement. 
Josiah  Kimball. 
Charles  Peabody. 


/^amU  Oyxfv^ 
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1S2S. 

Samuel  Kiiitl)a]1, 
Sjtiiuu'I  W,  Clomont. 
EJ.iuiii'l  n.irkcr. 

SnmiicI  U'.  CIcmont. 
&iiitiu'l  KiinlKitl. 
Pliiueas  Darucs. 

1830. 

Samuel  Kiinbull. 

Btiiijiimiii  UL>binsoD. 
1831. 

Thom.tt  S,  Ilovi'y. 

SiiiiuK-t  KitiibiiU. 
Moses  Duniiau,  Jr. 

1S32. 

Mosps  D'lrinan,  Jr. 
Simeon  Pt-arl. 
Amos  Kimball. 

18:t3. 

Amos  Kimball. 
Most'S  Durmiiii,  Jr. 
Fhiiieas  Uiiiues. 

1S34. 

Mtiscs  Porman,  Jr. 
Amos  Kimball. 
^Villium  Faiuhaiu. 

IS  35. 
Amos  Kimball. 
Aluses  Durman,  Jr. 
George  \V.  Sawder. 

1836. 
Moses  Dcrinan,  Jr. 
Aiiius  Kimball. 
Tbom.is  S.  Uovey. 

1S3T. 

Josliiia  T.  Day. 
Charles  IVabody. 
George  W.  Sawyer. 

1838. 

George  W,  Sawyer. 
Jushun  T.  Day. 
Amos  Kimball. 

1830. 

Joshua  T.  Day. 
Samuel  Amirews. 
JoliU  Sawyer. 

1840. 

Moses  Doriiran,  Jr. 
Joshua  T.  Day. 
George  Pearl. 

1841. 

Joshua  T.  Day. 
Muses  Duruian,  Jr. 
William  H.  Uerriuk. 

1842. 
Moses  Dorman,  Jr. 
Siimuel  W.  Clement. 
George  Pearl. 

1843. 

Joshua  T.  Day. 
William  II.  Uerrick. 
John  K.  Cole. 

1844. 

Moses  Duruian,  Jr. 
George  Pearl. 
WilliuDi  R.  Kimball. 

1845. 
Joshua  T.  Day. 
-^'illiam  II.  Herrick. 
AdcIU  Doraian. 


1840. 

Tilosee  D.inunn,  Jr. 
■\ViIliiim  U.  Kimball. 
S.  W.  Jenkins. 

1S47. 

Geor.-e  IVail. 
Aiieill  Dorman. 
Muses  Doniiari,  Jr. 

1848. 

Moses  Dorman,  Jr. 
Geor;;e  Pearl. 
William  II.  Culo. 

184». 

Joshua  T.  Day. 
Aiicill  Djrman. 
William  Lowe. 

1S50. 

Ancill  Dorman. 
Joshua  T.  Diiy. 
Benjamin  S.  Barnes. 

1S5I. 

William  It.  Cole. 
Ancill  Dorman. 
Benjamin  S.  Barnes. 

1852. 

Ancill  Durman. 
William  It.  Cole. 
John  F.  Kimball. 

1853. 
John  F.  Kimball. 
Moses  Dorm:in. 
Benjamin  S.  Barnes. 

1S54. 

Moses  Dorman. 
Oliver  P.  Killam. 
John  F.  Kimball. 

1855. 

John  F.  Kimball. 
William  Lowe. 
Leonard  Per  ley. 

1856. 
Moses  Dorman. 
George  I'earl. 
William  11.  Cole. 

1S57. 
John  F.  Kimball. 
William  K.  Killam. 
William  II.  Ii(,nrick. 

1858. 
William  E.  Killam. 
John  F.  Kimball. 
William  R.  Colo. 

1859. 

William  R.  Cole. 
William  E.  Killam. 
Benjamin  S.  Barnes, 

1860. 
William  E.  Killam. 
Williiim  R.  Cole. 
Joshua  T.  Day. 

1861. 
William  R.  Cole. 
William  E.  Killam. 
John  K.  Cole, 

1862. 

William  E.  Killam. 
George  W.  Chad  wick. 
Thomas  L.  Siiofford. 
1863. 

John  F.  Kimball. 
William  E.  Killam. 
Lirael  Uerrick. 


1S64. 

William  E.  Killam. 
Jo.shua  T.  Day. 
William  R.  Culo. 

1805. 

John  F.  Kimball. 
Benjamin  S.  Barnes. 
Eduard  IIowo. 

1866. 

Anrill  Dorman. 
John  F.  Kimball. 
Oliver  P.  Killam. 

1867. 
John  F.  Kimball. 
Ancill  Dorman. 
Roscoe  W,  Gage. 

1868. 

Ropcoe  W.  Gago. 
Joshua  T.  Day. 
John  Peail. 

1860. 

GcorgoW.  Cluuhvick. 
William  E.  Killam. 
John  K.  Cole. 

1870. 

Ancill  Di'nnan. 
George  W.  Chadwick. 
Jobhua  T  Day. 

1871. 

George  \V.  Chadwick. 
Ancill  Dorman. 
John  K.  Cole. 

1872. 

Thomas  P.  Dorman. 
George  W.  Chadwick. 
William  B.  Kimball. 

1873. 

Oliver  P.  Killam. 
Ancill  Doriuau. 
John  K.  Cole. 

1874. 
Ancill  Dorman. 
George  W,  Chadwick. 
Israel  F.  Spoflbrd. 

1875. 

George  W.  Chadwick. 
Ancill  Dorman. 
John  K.  Cole. 


1876. 

Ancill  Dorman. 
Georji;o  W.  CImilvvfck. 
Isaac  W.  AndrL'W. 

1877. 

Georges  W.  Chadwick. 
John  K.  Cole. 
Aucill  Durmun. 

1878. 

Ancill  Di.rman. 
Geoi-ge  W.  Chadwick. 
James  II.  Kason. 

1879. 

George  W.  Chadwick. 
Benjamin  S.  Uuruoa. 
John  K.  Cole. 

1880. 

John  Parkhurst. 
George  W.  Chadwick. 
Alonzo  J.  Henley. 

1881. 

George  W.  Chiuiwiek, 
John  Parkhurst. 
Charles  Pel  ley,  2d. 

1882. 
John  PariJiurst. 
George  W.  Chadwick. 
Israel  F.  Siioflurd. 

1883. 

George  W.  Chadwick. 
John  Parkhurst. 
Charles  Perley,  2d. 

1884. 
Ancill  Dorman. 
James  \V.  Chadwick. 
James  11.  Nason. 

1885. 
George  W.  Chadwick. 
Charles  Perley,  2d. 
John  Parkhurst. 

1886. 
John  Parkhurst. 
George  W.  Chadwick. 
William  K.  Cole. 

ISS7. 
George  W.  Chadwick. 
John  Parkhui-bt. 
Stephen  A.  Btxby. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


DANIEL  WOOD. 

The  parents  of  Mr.  Wood  were,  Lemuel  born  Oc- 
tober 25,  1745,  and  Frances  (Tyler),  born  Novem- 
ber, 20,  1753;  they  were  married  March  21,  1782. 
From  this  nnion  there  were  seven  cliildren,  and 
Ehiniel  was  the  sixth  child  ;  he  was  born  February 
10,  1793,  and  when  he  was  but  si.K  years  of  age 
his  father  had  him  helping  about  the  shop  in  the 
making  of  shoes.  Daniel  was  also  brought  up  on 
the  farm,  which  at  his  father's  death  was  encum- 
bered for  about  all  it  was  worth,  but  having  a  love 
for  the  old  home,  he  concluded  to  remove  these 
claims,  and  by  his  industry  and  economy  he  soon 
succeeded. 

His  education   was  limited,  as  ho  only  had  the 
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advantages  of  the  common  schools  of  that  period. 
He  married  tirst,  JIaria,  daughter  of  Isaac  Barker, 
November  20,  1820;  by  this  union  there  was  one 
child,  William  H.  born  in  the  year  1821,  who  still 
lives  with  his  father,  and  is  married.  Mr.  Wood 
was  married  the  second  time  to  Abigail  S.  the 
daughter  of  Abram  Tyler,  she  died  April,  1879; 
and  by  this  union  there  were  three  children, — 
Maria  Louise,  Samuel  Eaton  and  Louise  Maria.  They 
all  died  quite  young. 


CHAPTER    LXIV. 

TOPSFIELD. 

by  sidney  pebley. 

First  Settlement,  General  History,  etc.— 
The  present  territory  of  Topsfield  was  originally  con- 
tained in  Ipswich  and  Salem.  The  locality  was  called 
by  the  Indians  Shcnewemedy,  and  was  the  home  of 
one  of  the  chins  of  the  Aga-wams.  The  first  English 
settlers  called  it  New  Meadows,  probably  on  account 
of  the  extensive  tracts  of  meadow  land  in  its  immedi- 
ate vicinity. 

The  English  residents  came  here  as  early  as  1G35. 
The  very  first  settlers  were  Allan  Perley,  an  emigrant 
from  England,  and  ancestor  of  the  Perley  family  in 
America;  William  Towne,  an  emigrant  from  Bristol, 
ICngland  ;  Alexander  Knight  ;  /accheus  Gcmid,  from 
llenu'l  Mcmpstoad,  England,  and  ancestor  of  must  of 
the  American  Goulds;  .John  Wildes ;  Joiin  Reding- 
ton ;  George  Bunker;  Lieut.  Francis  Peabody,  an 
emigrant  from  Euglaml,  and  ancestor  of  the  Peabody 
family  in  America ;  Daniel  Clark,  ancestor  of  the 
Topsfield  Clarks;  William  Howard;  and  others.  A 
very  good  list  of  the  early  settlers,  with  the  dates  of 
their  first  ajipearanco,  has  been  made  up  as  follows: 
Thomas  A  verill,  1(304;  William  Averill,  ItjtiO;  Thomas 
Baker,  1G6I  ;  Francis  Bates,  1659;  benjamin  Bi.xby, 
1G94;  Daniel  Bourman,lGGG;  Michael  Bowdcn,  16G9; 
.Tohn  Bradstrcet,  IGGl ;  Edmund  Bridges,  l()r)9; 
Thomas  Browning,  IGGl  ;  George  Bunker,  1657; 
Isaac  Burton,  1G92;  Anthony  Carroll,  1658 ;  Daniel 
Clark,  1645;  Isaac  Cummings,  1652;  John  Curti.s, 
1672;  John  Davis,  1G72;  Timothy  Day,  1679;  John 
Death,  1G70;  Thomas  Dorman,  IGGl;  Michael  Dwin- 
ncll,  161)8;  Isaac  Easty,  1658;  Zerubabel  Endicott, 
1G95;  William  Evans,  1661;  John  French,  16G4; 
/.acdunis  Gould,  1638;  George  Iladley,  16G0;  Thomas 
llobbs,  1G64;  John  Hobson,  1677;  John  Ilovey, 
1664;  John  How,  1661;  William  Howard,  1650; 
Samuel  Howlett,  1658;  John  Kenney,  168.3 ;  Alexan- 
der Knight,  1645;  John  Lane,  1676;  Jonjithnn  Look, 
1G78;  Willian\  Nichols,  IGGI  ;  Francis  Peabody,  1G58; 
Thomas  I'crkin-*,  1658;  William  Peikins,  1655;  Allan 
Perley,  1635;  William  Prichett,  1668;  Abraham  Rcd- 


ington,  1645;  John  Redington,  1649;  John  Robin- 
son, 1668;  Walter  Roper,  1G52;  Peter  Shunnvay, 
1677;  Robert  Smith,  1661;  William  Smith,  1657; 
Matthew  Stanley,  1659;  William  Towne,  1G5I ;  Luke 
Wakling,  1682;  James  Waters,  1G69  ;  Philip  Welch, 
1670;  John  Wildes,  1658;  Jcsiah  Wood,  1695;  and 
Nathaniel  Wood,  1693. 

The  first  notice  of  Topsfield  is  contained  in  an  order 
of  the  General  Court,  dated  on  the  4th  of  the  7th 
month,  1639.  By  this  order  certain  lands  lying  near 
Ipswich  River  were  granted  for  a  village  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Salem.  Although  by  this  order  Salem  peo- 
])le  alone  had  lawful  authority  to  settle  there,  several 
families  in  Ipswich  made  their  homes  with  the  settlers 
from  Salem;  and  "the  Ipswich  people"  maintained 
preaching  here  for  two  years  before  they  had  liberty 
to  take  uj)  grants  of  land  in  the  settlement.  Septem- 
ber 4,  1643,  the  General  Court  ordered  that 

*'  Wlierend  at  the  CVt  liuiildcn  (it  Boston  the  4th  7th  m»  ,  IGM,  there 
was  certliino  htnd  Iving  iK'iiro  Ijtswich  Jt.vviT  granted  fi.r  a  viltage, 
eilh^  to  Fonip  I'f  tlic  ililialiititlitK  ttf  Siileni  or  to  B/.mm  nf  the  iiihahitants 
of  Ipswich,  wilo  have  falllR-s  l;ear  unto  the  said  land,  to  Ice  eiiio.ved  bj 
tliose  who  first  (<cftclcd  a  village  there,  they  lioth  pi»oundinp  fur  it  to- 
geth';  howsoex'  the  ordr  nientioneth  onely  Suleni  inbabitantfi,  j£  furas- 
niuch  as  the  said  inhabitants  of  Ipswich,  viz.;  31'.  Brailsl reete,  Bl'. 
Symonds,  31'.  \\  liittrnghani,  M'.  Willi,  Paine,  M'.  Itoh't  Painw,  .V  such 
otli'  of  I])S\vieh  or  Salem  lis  they  shall  associate  to  tlieniselves,  shall  havo 
lib'ty  to  setlle  a  village  near  the  ryver  of  Iiwvvich,  as  it  may  Itee  moat 
convenient  for  them  to  wi'  the  foresaiil  land  shall  belong,  viz :  all  that 
wjeh  lyeth  near  the  snid  ryver  (not  forni'ly  granted  to  any  towne  or 
pson),  p'vide  that  any  of  the  inliubilants  of  Salem,  who  havo  farniefl 
near  untn  the  said  laud  now  granted,  shall  have  liberty  fiu' one  yeare 
next  Conieiug  to  ioyne  w*'"  the  said  village  i.^  to  have  their  equal]  and 
ppoltionablo  privilcdgo  in  the  same  ;  And  whereas  31'.  BratUti'eete  hatli 
liberty  granted  him  to  take  his  farnie  of  50  l  ac.  in  the  next  Conveniftnt 
place  that  is  fit  for  a  fanne,  to  that  vv«*»  is  grnnteil  to  Jl».  .lohn  Knilecott 
w^  n)ay  pve  piudiciall  to  the  saiil  village,  it  is  therefore  ordered  that  the 
said  31'.  Bradstreete  shall  have  liberty  to  take  bis  Niid  hirme  of  .MiO  ac. 
in  any  other  place  not  yet  granted  to  any  towne  or  |)S>iu.  nor  piudiciall 
to  any  plantation  made  or  to  bee  made,  w^"*,  when  hee  hath  so  done  Jt 
manifested  the  same  to  this  Co't,  his  aforesaid  grant  shall  fourlhw'l*  beo 
voydo  &  the  said  lanil  shall  belong  to  the  village  li'fore  nienlioned,  to 
beo  disfwscd  of  by  the  iubabitauts  thereof  for  the  »<ood  of  the  whole." 

Most  of  the  early  settlers  lived  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river.  On  the  south  side  the  meadows  stretched 
away  for  a  long  distance;  .some  of  the  uphmd  was  un- 
der cultivation,  but  most  of  it  was  coveted  by  the 
"Salem  woods,"  when  Topsfield  had  been  settled  but 
a  few  years. 

The  General  Court  declare,  October  18,  1G4S,  that 
"the  village  at  the  newe  medowcs  at  Ipswich  is 
named  To])psfcild." 

The  populatiim  increased,  more  houses  were  built, 
and  the  little  hamlet  of  a  few  cottngcs  had  bectmie  a 
settlement  of  some  confcquencc,  when  the  General 
Court  granted  it  a  town  charter,  as  the  following  copy 
of  the  record  shows: 

"At  n  third  session  of  the  Oenernl  Court,  held  at  Boston  Oct.  IS,  1050: 
In  aim'  to  llio  reijuest  of  Zacheus  (MUild  A  William  Mowanl,  iu  the  be. 
hulfo  of  Topsfelld,  the  Court  doth  grant  that  Toiisfelld  shall  from  hence- 
forth bo  a  towne,  ,t  have  power  witliiu  tkcniBidves  to  order  all  civill  af-  . 
faynes,  as  other  tow  ues  have."  t 


'  Cleaveland  says  that  the  date  of  incorporation  is  Oi  lober  l.'),  10.10. 
Wo  And  tbnl  the  General  Court  also  older,  October  111,  lti.">0, — "  In  an- 
swer to  the  pulitiou  of  tiio  ioliabltants  of  TopBfuild,  it  b  oxUcred  by  this 
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The  town  was  called  Topstielil,  iirolialilv  iVom 
To[>e^lu>l(l,  a  small  parish,  about  roiiiniiUs  wcst-nuitli- 
wesM'rom  Castle  lleilingliam,  in  Essexshire,  ICiiijlantl, 
though  no  reason  is  known  why  that  iianie  should 
have  heen  selected,  unless  some  of  the  early  settlers 
came  from  that  place  in  England. 

The  records  of  the  early  town  meetings  are  gone, 
80  that  the  names  of  (he  fust  oflieers  of  the  town  can- 
not be  ascertained.  In  1001,  however,  we  have  found 
that  "  Eusigne  Howlett,  ll'rances  Tabodye  and  John 
IJedington "  were  chosen  selectmen.  Lieutenant 
Francis  Peabody  was  town  clerk,  probably,  I'rom  the 
incorporation  of  the  town  until  1682,  when  John 
Gould  was  chosen  his  successor. 

To|)sfield  was  a  jiart  of  the  old  sachem,  Mtischon- 
omft'g,  territory  ;  and  although  he  gave  a  deed  of  the 
land  then  within  the  bounds  of  Ipswich,  which  in- 
cluded a  part  of  what  was  afterwards  Topsfield,  to 
John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  in  1038,  Lis  grandson,  Samuel 
Engli-sh,  made  a  claim  upon  the  town  for  the  land, 
claiming  tiile  thereto  by  descent.  Upon  the  pay- 
ment of  three  [lounds  in  money,  he  gave  the  town  a 
quit-claim  deed,  bearing  date  March  28,  1701. 

Although  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1050,  its 
boundaries  were  not  settled  for  a  long  time  after- 
ward, with  the  exception  of  Rowley.  Rowley  bounds 
were  fixed  so  early  that  their  exact  location  was  par- 
tially forgotten  in  a  few  years;  and  after  Boxford  was 
incorporated  in  1085,  a  contention,  continuing  for 
forty-six  years,  ensued  before  the  line  was  agreed 
upon.  Town  meetings  were  held,  committees  and  at- 
torneys were  appointed,  prosecutions  were  begun  in 
the  courts,  and  the  action  even  of  the  General  Court 
was  repeatedly  invoked.  The  line  between  Topsfield 
and  Salem  was  agreed  upon  in  1059,'  and  approved 
by  the  General  Court  in  1004.  The  Ipswich  line  was 
established  after  a  short  quarrel.  AV^itli  Wenham, 
the  limits  were  easily  settled,  but  the  duty  of  the  per- 
ambulators on  that  side  of  the  town  was  rather  severe. 
The  course  which  they  were  compelled  to  take,  as 
from  time  to  time  they  went  to  renew  or  identify  the 
bounds,  carried  them  through  a  bog,  in  which  they 
often  got  badly  mired.  To  prevent  this  discomfort, 
the  line  was  finally  altered  by  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment. 

At  a  town-meeting,  held  June  10,  1720,  a  petition 
signed  by  Thomas  Caves,  Edward  Putnam,  Joseph 
Knight  and  five  others,  praying  that  the  town  would 
grant  them  liberty  to  join  with  some  families  of 
Salem,  Boxford  and  Andover,  to  be  set  off  as  a  dis- 
tinct town,  was  presented.  The  tow'u  would  not  lis- 
ten to  the  petition.  However,  the  petitioners,  with 
the  others  mentioned,  presented  their  petition  to  the 
General  Court,  which  duly  considered,  and,  two  years 

court  that  from  liencefortli  tbe  shall  bee  a  towne,  &  have  power  within 
thenit^flvos  to  order  all  civill  uCTuyers,  as  other  tuwiies  have,  p.  Curia." 
See  the  CVloiiial  Recurils  uf  Mawjicliusettsfor  KJoO. 

1  J-'ur  a  copy  of  tbia  ugreeuieut  see  Uassacbusettd  Bay  Colony  RccordB 
fur  fed. 


later,  granted  it.  These  lamilies,  thus  set  ofi'  i'rom 
the  towns  named,  were  incor|)orated  as  the  town  of 
Jliddlcton  June  20,  1728.  The  four  families  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  now  included  within  the  town 
of  Topsfield,  originally  belonged  to  Ipswich.  The 
Lamson  and  Cummings  places  were  settled  nearly  as 
early  as  the  village  of  Topsfield,  and  helped  to  sup- 
port the  ministry  at  Topsfield  from  the  earliest  date. 
From  1729  to  1774  these  families  struggled  to  frt^e 
themselves  from  Ipswich,  and  to  be  annexed  to  Tops- 
field.  The  town  of  Ipswich  repeatedly  opposed  their 
pelitious,  and  at  last  they  asked  the  General  Court 
that  their  prayer  might  be  granted.  This  was  satis- 
factorily answered  by  the  Court,  February  11,  1774, 
when  it  ordered  that  the  families  of  Joseph  Cum- 
mings, .John  Lampson,  Israel  Clark,  Joseph  Cum- 
mings, Jr ,  John  Lampson,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  Cum- 
mings, with  their  lands  and  buildings,  be  set  to  the 
town  of  Topsfield.  These  two  instances  form  the  only 
material  changes  in  the  original  boundaries  of  the 
town. 

In  1001  the  common  lands  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  were  laid  out  to  "  m'Bradstreet,  m^perkins,  Zach- 
eas  Gould,  m'  Baker,  Tho  Dorman,  flrances  Pebody, 
Willi  Evens,  Daniell  Clark,  Isaac  Cummings,  sen', 
Isac  Cummings,  jun',  Ensigne  Howlet,  Willi  Smith, 
m'  Endieoat,  .Tohn  Wiles,  John  Redington,  Tho  Per- 
kins, Tho  Browning,  Jacob  T(jwne,  Isacc  Estey,  Willi 
Towne,  Edmund  Towne,  matthew  Standly,  Anthony 
Carell,  flrances  Bates,  John  How,  Edmond  Bridges 
and  Willi  Nicliols."  In  1004  some  of  the  land  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  still  remained  undivided.  The 
town  voted  that  this  should  be  granted  to  the  several 
inhabitants  that  assisted  in  supporting  the  minister 
in  the  following  proportion,  viz. :  those  that  paid  fifty 
shillings  a  year  were  to  have  one  of  the  larger  pieces; 
those  who  paid  more  than  twenty  and  less  than  fifty 
shillings,  to  have  a  medium-sized  piece  ;  and  those 
who  paid  less  than  twenty  shillings,  one  of  the  least 
pieces,  j^hus  it  was  divided  among  the  following  in- 
habitants, viz. :  "  John  goold,  m'  thom.is  baker,  danel 
Clark,  thomas  dorman,  senr,  frances  pabody,  decon 
hovey,  william  Eevens,  Isack  Comings,  senr,  I^ack 
Comings,  iunar,  Ensigne  howlat,  antoni  Carol,  thomas 
perkins,  thonuis  browning,  thomas  averil,  thomas 
hobes,  .John  Redington,  John  wildes,  william  smith, 
Edman  bridges,  Jacob  towne,  Isack  Este,  william 
towne,  Joseph  towne,  Edman  towne,  matthew  stanle, 
william  nicoles,  m'  william  perkeings,  m'  Eudicot, 
John  how,  Robart  andros  and  frances  bates." 

In  1083  the  alarming  demand  for  the  surrender  of 
the  provincial  charter,  uiider  a  threat  o{  quo  ivarranto 
in  case  of  refusal,  came  from  Charles  II.  On  Christ- 
mas-day of  that  year  the  town  voted  that  "  We  do 
hereby  declare  that  we  are  utterly  unwilling  to  yield, 
cither  to  the  resignation  of  the  Charter,  or  to  any- 
thing that  shall  be  equivalent  thereunto,  whereby  the 
foundation  thereof  shall  be  weakened."  The  nest 
year  the  royal  menace  was  put  into  execution,  and 
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the  letters-patent  of  Massachusetts  Bay  were  cancelled 
by  the  Court  of  Clianccry.  To  carry  out  the  arbitrary 
measures  thus  bcfrun,  James  II.,  in  1686,  sent  over 
tlie  notorious  Sir  E  Imuud  Androsto  begovernorof  the 
Colony.  Two  years  afterward  the  king  fled  to  France, 
and  tlie  people,  having  no  more  to  fear  from  him, 
])ounced  upon  Andros  and  his  assistants  and  sent 
them  back  to  England.  Lieutenant  Thomas  Baker 
was  cliosen  by  TopsBeld  to  meet  and  consult  with  the 
"  council  of  safety  "  about  resuming  the  former  gov- 
nient,  according  to  the  charier,  which  was  now  re- 
vived. Ilis  instruclions  were  "  to  act  for  the  public 
good  and  welfare  and  safety  of  their  Colony,  prohiij- 
iting  any  act  or  anyihing  that  may  have  any  tenden- 
cy to  the  infringement  of  any  of  our  charter  privil- 
eges whatsoever." 

John  (rould,  captain  of  the  Topsfield  militia  com- 
pany at  this  time,  was  arrested  and  placed  in  the  old 
jail  in  Boston,  for  uttering  treasonable  words  against 
Andros  and  his  government;  but  before  his  trial 
came  on  Andros  was  himself  lodged  in  the  same  goal, 
preparatory  to  treating  him  to  a  trip  to  the  mother 
country,  with  the  advice  to  stay  there.  This  was  in 
1G89. 

Three  years  later  came  the  witchcraft  delusion.  It 
originated  less  than  five  miles  from  Topsfield,  and  it 
was  not  possible  that  the  town  should  escape.  Mrs. 
Nurse,  who  was  executed  at  Salem  Village,  and  Mrs. 
Howe,  of  Ipswich,  were  sisters,  and  natives  of  Tops- 
field.  Another  sister,  who  married  Isaac  Esty,  lived 
in  Topsticld  at  the  Pierce  farm,  and  another  woman, 
Sarah  Wildes,  of  Topsfield,  were  executed  by  hanging 
for  the  crime  which  they  never  committed.  Mrs. 
Wildes  was  executed  July  19,  and  Mrs.  Esty  Sep- 
tember 22,  ]()92.  Abigail  Hobbs  \yas  also  con- 
demned to  die  September  17,  l(iit2,  and  was  pardoned 
some  time  afterward,  when  the  light  had  burst  through 
the  inky  cloud  revealing  to  the  astonished  court  and 
church  the  terrible  errors  they  had  made. 

The  laying  out  and  making  of  roads  were  among 
the  earliest  duties  of  the  town.  The  history  of  these 
as  they  advanced  from  foot-paths  to  bridlepaths, 
from  these  to  cart-ways  and  the  carriage-roads  of  to- 
day ;  and  the  progress  made  from  sloughs  to  cause- 
ways, and  from  fords  to  bridges,  might,  perhaps,  in 
mo>t  ijistances,  be  distinctly  traced. 

Stocks  were  used  as  a  means  of  punishment  here  as 
late  as  1757.  December  27,  1720,  the  town  "  alowcd 
to  John  Willds  for  makeing  the  Towns  iStoock  and  for 
finding  y"  lorns  and  Lock  and  bringing  them  to  the 
meeting  house  and  for  seeting  upsd  stoocks  £1,  4s." 

Tiie  oldest  cemetery  in  the  town  is  that  near  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Todd.  The  church  once 
Btood  in  the  cast  corner,  and  the  cemetery  was,  per- 
haps, originated  by  the  introduction  of  the  English 
custom  of  interring  the  dead  around  the  church.  The 
most  ancient  grave-stone,  now  standing  here,  is  that 
of  Cai)t.  Thomas  Baker,  who  died  in  1718,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-one  years.     An  addition  was  made  to  the 


cemetery  in  170G,  and  the  whole  enclo-ed  with  a  new 
stone-wall.  Since  then  two  additions  have  been 
made,  and  the  yard  greatly  improved.  The  first 
grave-digger  was  John  llobson,  who  was  chosen  by 
the  town,  March  7,  1G70-77,  to  "dig  graves  for  such 
as  shall  reijuirc  him."  He  was  to  have  "  three  shilns 
si.xten  for  ol  graves  abov  for  foot  long  and  thre  for  ol 
under."  The  new  cemetery  in  the  south  part  of  the 
town  is  about  fifty  years  old. 

Until  1822,  the  paupers  were  boarded  out,  as  was 
the  custom  in  early  times.  In  that  year  the  town 
purchased  the  "  Ebenezcr  Dodge  farm"  of  Cyrus 
Ciimmings  for  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  fitted  up  the  dwelling  hnu-fe  for  an  almshouse. 
The  present  superintendent  is  Mr.  Henry  R.  White. 

According  to  the  census  of  ISSo,  the  population  of 
Topsfield  is  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  lorty- 
onc, — five  hundred  and  seventy-five  males  and  five 
hundred  and  sixty-six  females.  In  early  times  there 
were  some  negroes  here.  In  January,  1777,  there 
were  seven  negro  males  in  town  above  the  age  of 
seven  years. 

The  Odd-Fellows  have  an  assembly  here,  called  the 
Fountain  Lodge,  and  numbered  one  hundred  and 
seventy.  It  has  quite  a  g  lod  number  of  members, 
and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  In  1886,  Mr.  Joseph 
E.  Stanwood  presented  the  lodge  with  a  large  two- 
story  house  for  a  hall,  which  they  have  neatly  fitted 
up. 

The  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  also  have 
a  lodge  in  the  town,  its  number  being  sixty-five. 
This  lodge  was  founded  here  in  1886.  It  has  twenty- 
nine  members,  and  holds  its  meetings  in  Bailey's 
Block. 

The  Danvcrs  and  Xcwburyport  branch  of  the  Bos- 
ton &  JIaine  Railroad  runs  through  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  has  one  station,  Topsfield,  within  its  limits. 
The  road  was  built  in  1853.  The  trains  run  through 
to  Boston  without  change.  Mr.  Frederic  P.  Merriam 
was  the  station-agent  here  from  1853  to  1886.  His 
successor  is  Mr.  William  H.  Goodwin  from  Boston. 

The  town  has  one  i)ost-otlicc,  which  is-  named 
Topsfield.     Mr.  Salmon  D.  Hood  is  the  postmaster. 

The  fire  department  of  the  town  consists  of  a  hook 
and  ladder  company. 

The  town  hall  was  erected  in  1873,  at  a  cost  of 
thirteen  thousand  dollars.  The  building  committee 
were  Charles  Ilcrrick,  John  Bailey,  John  H.  Potter, 
William  E.  Kimball,  Dudley  Bradstreet,  Joseph  W. 
Batchelder  and  Ezra  Towne.  The  hall  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  five  hundred.  The  stage  arrangements 
are  first  class;  and  the  whole  building  is  one  which 
much  larger  towns  might  be  proud  of.  In  the  hall 
are  located  the  public  lilirary,  and  offices  of  the  board 
of  selectmen,  and  town  clerk  and  treasurer.  In  the 
lower  is  the  town  clock. 

The  taxable  property  in  the  town  in  1887  amounted 
to  81,385,098;  personal,  8855,583;  and  real,  $-329,515. 
The  number  of  polls  was  296.    The  rate  of  taxation 
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was  $6.G0  per  $1000.  There  were  taxed  183  horses, 
480  cows,  421  sheep,  56  oxen,  235  clwelliii<;-hiuiscs 
and  7379  acres  of  land.  The  town  debt  is  S21,200. 
The  town  has  a  fund  of  S5000  given  to  it  by  Miss 
Annah  Pingree  in  1S7G,  the  income  of  which  to  be 
devoted  to  the  assistance  of  the  deserving  poor. 

Topslield  has  not  been  without  its  professional 
men.  The  clergymen  will  be  mentioned  in  the  next 
chapter.  Theresident  lawyers  have  been  two.  One  was 
Sylvanus  Wildes,  born  in  Topsiield  in  1754, graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1777,  and  died  here  in  1829, 
having,  as  Cleaveland  says,  "enjoyed  the  sweets  of  a 
perpetual  vacation."  The  other  lawyer  was  Charles 
H.  lliilnics,  a  native  of  Maine,  and  son  of  the  Hon. 
John  Holmes.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University  in 
1829.  He  did  but  little  more  professional  business 
than  lawyer  Wildes.  While  preparing  this  sketch 
the  tall  squire  has  been  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
higher  courts  where  quibbles  are  unknown. 

The  history  of  the  medical  profession  here  is  more 
extended.  The  first  physician,  of  which  any  record 
has  been  left,  is  Michael  Dwinnell.  His  grandfather 
was  said  to  have  been  a  French  Huguenot,  of  the 
same  name,  who  settled  here  before  1668.  Dr.  Dwin- 
nell was  born  here  January  7,  1705-6.  He  was  here 
as  late  as  1733,  and  probably  later. 

The  next  iihysician  was  Richard  Dexter,  who  was 
born  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  June  15,  1713,  and  began 
practice  here  in  1740.  He  was  an  excellent  citizen  as 
well  as  physician.     He  died  here  November  25,  1783. 

Dr.  Joseph  Bradstreet,  who  was  born  here  in  1727, 
practised  here  contemporaneously  with  Dr.  Dexler. 
His  ]iractice  was  rather  limited,  and  he  taught  school 
for  awhile,  dying  at  last,  a  pauper,  in  1790. 

In  1783,  the  year  of  Dr.  Dexter's  death,  two  physi- 
cians settled  here.  The  first  of  these  was  Nehemiah 
Cleaveland,  and  the  second,  John  Merriam.  Dr. 
Cleaveland  was  born  in  Ii)swich  in  1760.  He  was 
also  engaged  in  public  afl'airs,  serving  as  a  State 
Senator  in  1812,  '10,  '17  and  "18.  In  1814  he  was 
made  a  .session  justice  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas.  From  1820  to  1822  he  was  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Ses-ions  for  Essex  County,  and  in 
1823  he  was  a])pointed  chief  justice.  He  retired  in 
1828;  and  in  that  year  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine  from  Harvard  University.  He 
died  in  this  town  February  26,  1837,  aged  seventy-six. 

Dr.  Merriam  was  born  in  Concord,  Mass.,  August 
10,  1758.  He  studied  medicine  in  Charlton,  and 
commenced  practice  in  Topsficld  in  December,  17S3. 
He  built  and  occupied  the  residence  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Todd.     He  died  of  consumption  November  21,  1817. 

The  next  physician  here  was  Jeremiah  Stone,  who 
was  born  in  Marlborough,  N.  H.,  November  2,  17^8. 
He  began  practice  here  about  1825.  and  continued  in 
it  about  a  dozen  years.  He  died  in  Proviucetown,on 
Cape  Cod,  April  23,  1875^  at  the  age  of  seventy -six, 
and  his  remains  were  brought  to  Topsfield  for  inter- 
meflrt. 


Dr.  Joseph  Cummings  Butchelder  succeeded  Dr. 
Stone  about  1838.  He  was  a  native  of  Topsfield. 
He  began  practice  in  Lynn,  but  stayed  there  but  a 
short  time.  He  went  to  Cambrklge  from  Topsfield 
about  1849,  and  remained  there  seven  years.  He 
then  removed  to  Tcmjilcton,  Mass.,  where  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, excepting  the  six  months  that  he  served  as 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  Twenty-Fifth  Massachusetts 
Kegiment  in  North  Carolina  in  the  Rebellion.  He 
died  in  Templeton  in  1884. 

Dr.  Royal  Augustus  Merriam,  who  .also  succeeded 
his  father.  Dr.  John  Merriam,  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  this  town,  was  born  here  January  30,  1786, 
and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1808.  He 
was  a  good  physician.  He  died  here,  of  heart  dis- 
ease, November  13,  1864,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight 
years. 

After  Dr.  Merriam  was  well  along  in  years, 
other  physicians  came  to  this  flourishing  town.  The 
first  of  these  was  Dr.  Charles  P.  French  from  Box- 
ford.  He  was  born  in  Lyndsborough,  N.  H.,  in  1824, 
practised  in  Boxford  in  1848  and  '49,  and  then  came 
to  Topsfield,  where  he  stayed  four  years.  He  now 
resides  in  the  West. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  David  Choate,  a  native  of 
Essex,  in  1854.  Dr.  Choate  stayed  till  1857.  He  is 
now  in  practice  in  Salem. 

The  present  physician.  Dr.  Justin  Allen,  came  here 
in  the  fall  of  1857.  He  is  a  native  of  Hamilton,  and 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1852  and  at  Har- 
vard Medical  School  in  1857. 

On  August  28,  1850,  was  celebrated  the  bi-centen- 
nial  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town. 
An  historical  address  was  given  by  Nehemiah  Cleave- 
land. A- large  number  were  present,  aud'a  very  en- 
joyiible  time  was  had. 

Religious  History.— Hardly  had  a  settlement 
been  begun  here  before  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
was  estal>yshed.  As  early  as  1641  Eev.  William 
Knight,  a  resident  of  Ipswich,  began  to  preach  to 
the  little  company.  The  Ipswich  people  paid  him 
for  his  services,  which  he  continued  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  about  1655.  His  successor  was  Rev. 
William  Perkins,  who  came  hither  from  Gloucester 
in  1655,  and  preached  here  for  several  years.  He  w-as 
the  son  of  a  merchant  tailor,  and  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, England,  August  25,  1607.  In  1633  he  w.as  as- 
sociated with  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  and  eleven  others, 
iuthe  settlement  of  Ipswich.  In  1640  he  visited  his 
native  country,  but  soon  returned  and  preached  to 
the  small  band  of  worshippers  living  in  Weymouth. 
He  removed  to  Gloucester  in  1646,  and  preached  there 
from  1650  to  '55,  when  he  came  to  Topsfield.  Here, 
after  preaching  till  1063,  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  the  calm  pursuits  of  hu-bandry.  He  died 
May  21,  1682,  aged  seventy-four  years.  Among  the 
early  settlers  of  the  town  he  was  probably  the  most 
accomplished  person.    He  was  a  scholar  and  a  man 
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of  business, — a  fanner,  a  clergyman,  a  solilier  and  a 
legislator.  He  represented  the  town  of  Weymouth 
in  the  General  Court  in  1G14 ;  was  the  leader  of  a 
military  company  and  one  of  the  Ancient  and  Hon- 
orable Artillery  Company. 

At  what  time  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Tops- 
field  the  first  meeting-house  was  erected  cannot  be 
definitely  determined.  At  first  it  stood  not  far  from 
the  Xewburyport  turnpike,  near  the  residence  of  the 
late  Sylvanns  Wildes,  Esq.,  in  the  cast  part  of  the 
town.  It  was  without  a  pulpit,  but  was  probably  a 
very  good  edifice  for  the  times. 

In  16G3  the  church  was  gathered  here,  and  Rev. 
Thomas  Gilbert  was  invited  to  settle  over  it.  The 
church  was  composed  of  the  Topstield  people  and 
the  "villagers"  (the  Huxford  people).  Mr.  (rilbcrt 
agreed  to  the  proporal  on  condition  that  the  "villa- 
gers" would  engage  to  assist  in  his  support.  This 
condition  was  agreed  to  by  the  "villagers"  on  condi- 
tion that  the  meeting-house  should  be  moved  so  as  to 
be  more  convenient  lor  them  to  attend  divine  service. 
The  meeting-house  was  accordingly  moved  into  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  cemetery  near  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Todd.  Several  families  in  Ipswich, 
living  near  Topsfield,  were  also  members  of  the 
church,  which  they  helped  to  support. 

The  church  was  organized,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert 
installed  November  4,  IGG3.  He  was  born  in  Scot- 
land, in  IGIO,  and  had  been  a  clergyman  of  the  es- 
tablished church  at  Chedlie  and  atEdling,  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  one  of  the  two  thousand  clergymen  who 
were  ejected  from  their  benefices  by  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity; so  that  he  came  almo^^t  directly  from  an 
English  vicarage,  or  curacy,  to  minister  to  the  spirit- 
ual wants  of  the  incipient  church  in  Topsfield.  Mr. 
Gilbert's  pastorate  here  was  far  from  being  a  smooth 
one.  In  16GG  he  was  charged  with  sedition,  and  in 
1670  with  intemperance.  The  latter  trial  was  sadly 
disgraceful,  and  he  was  dismissed  from  the  pastorate. 
This  twice-ejected  minister  died  in  Charlestown  Oc- 
tober 28,  1G73. 

The  next  minister  was  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hobart,  of 
Hingham,  Mass.,  who  was  ordained  October  2,  1G72. 
He  was  born  in  Engla?id  April  (i,  1G31,  and  graduattd 
at  Harvard  ColIe{.'e  in  1G50.  His  cnurse  here  was  no 
smoother  than  his  prederes-ior's  had  been  ;  and  he  was 
dismissed  September  21,  1G80.  He  was  afterward  in- 
stalled at  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  in  16S3,  where  he 
preached  about  fifteen  years,  and  finding  that  liis 
congregation  had  nearly  all  loft  him,  he  concluded  to 
go  also.  He  was  ne.\t  installed  at  Haddam,  Conn., 
November  H,  1700,  and  continued  to  )>reach  there 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  March,  17)5. 
His  age  was  eighty-three  years.  Although  little 
sanctity  seems  connected  with  this  early  pastor  of 
Topsfield,  he  is,  however,  closely  related  to  several 
distinguished  divines;  and  Mr.  lirainard,  the  cele- 
brated nii.ssionary,  was  his  grandson. 

In  1682  a  pulpit  was  built  in  the  church,  and  the 


same  year  Rev.  Joseph  Capen,  of  Dorchester,  began 
to  preach  here.  The  next  year  he  was  invited  to  set- 
tle over  the  church.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was 
ordained  June  11,  1684.  His  salary  was  sixty-five 
pounds — twenty  pounds  in  silver  and  forty-five 
pounds  in  pork  and  bcef^per  year,  with  the  use  of 
the  parsonage  house. 

A  "minister's  farm"  had  been  early  laid  out,  and 
a  parsonage  built  upon  it  for  the  use  of  the  pastor. 
The  house  w;is  siuiated  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
west  of  the  residence  of  the  late  Dr.  R.  A.  Merriam. 
The  Revs.  Gilbert  and  Hobart  probably  occupied  the 
house  while  they  preached  here,  and  Mr.  Capen 
moved  into  it  in  16S3.  The  house  and  its  surround- 
ings were  not  suited  to  the  aristocratic  tastes  of  Jlrs. 
Capen,  and  so  she  pressed  her  husband  to  move  near- 
er to  the  village.  The  town  granted  him  twelve 
acres  of  land  near  the  present  Methodist  Church, 
and  on  this  land,  about  1686,  he  built  the  house  in 
which  they  afterward  resided,  and  which  is  now 
occujjied  by  Mrs.  Alonzo  Kneeland.  The  old  par- 
sonage was  used  as  a  residence  by  the  schoolmaster, 
Goodman  Lovcwell,  from  1693  to  1701,  when  the 
town  voted  to  dispose  of  it.  The  house  which  Mr. 
Capen  built  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  probably  the 
oldest  existing  house  in  Topsfield;  and  the  following 
story  renders  it  interesting:  In  the  witchcraft  period, 
Mr.  Capen,  while  preaching  one  Sunday,  experienced 
a  premonition  that  something  was  wrong  at  home, 
and  leaving  the  congregation  in  the  midst  of  the  ser- 
vices he  went  to  his  house,  and  there  found  his  worst 
enemy, — old  Satan  himself.  Jlrs.  Capen  had  a  ser- 
vant-girl, who  had  been  reading  a  book  which  ought 
not  to  have  been  read  on  the  iSabbath  day,  and  that 
caused  the  Devil  to  appear  and  claim  her  for  his  own. 
When  Mr.  Capen  understood  how  matters  were,  he 
readily  conceived  a  remedy.  Bringing  into  the  room 
a  half  bushel  full  of  fiaxseed,  he  turned  it  upon  the 
fioor,  and  told  the  old  Imp  if  he  (S^atan)  succeeded 
in  i)icking  up  the  seed,  kernel  by  kernel,  before  Mr. 
Capen  could  read  backward,  word  by  word,  what  the 
girl  had  read,  he  (the  Devil)  might  have  her.  But, 
80  the  story  runs,  before  the  Devil  had  picked  up  the 
seed,  Mr.  Cai)en  had  completed  his  part  of  the 
agreement,  and  the  beaten  king  of  imps  had  to  leave, 
tliniugh  a  rat  hole,  it  is  said,  which  is  plainly  visible 
at  the  present  day. 

The  old  meeting-house  was  used  as  a  place  of  wor- 
ship until  a  new  edifice  was  erected,  in  1703.  The 
old  one  was  then  sold  for  five  pounds,  to  John  Gould, 
who  moved  it  down  to  the  turn)>ike,  and  used  it  for  a 
barn.  It  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  "  river  mead- 
ows," where  some  of  its  decayed  timbers  could  be 
seen  a  few  years  ago.  The  pulpit  and  some  of  the 
lumber  of  the  old  niceting-house  had  been  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  new  one.  The  new  mceting- 
Imnse  was  forly-four  feet  long  and  forty-two  feet 
wide.  The  site  of  this  house  was  that  occupied  by 
the  present  Congregational  Church,  which  was  then 
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a  knoll  that  had  been  levelled  to  some  extent  tor  the 
purpose  of  building  the  church  upon  it. 

Rev.  Mr.  Capen  continued  to  jireach  here  lor 
forty-three  years.  He  died  June  30,  1725,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-six  years.  He  was  born  in  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  December  20,  1658,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1677.  He  was  a  good  pastor,  but  his 
abilities  as  a  preacher  were  moderate. 

"  Denr  Bir.  Cnpon,  that  rt'vcreci  man, 
^Vbo  di(]  the  faith  in  Clirist  niiiiutain  ; 
A  learned  man,  and  godly,  too, 
None  will  deny  this  who  hinrknew." — Epitaph. 

Mr.  Capen's  successor  was  Rev.  John  Emerson, 
who  was  born  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  February  7, 
1707,  and  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  church  here  No- 
vember 27,  1728,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  His 
labors  here  closed  just  before  his  death,  which  occur- 
red July  11,  1774,  "having,"  as  his  epitaph  says, 
"served  God  faithfully  in  the  gospel  of  His  Son  up- 
wards of  forty-five  years." 

During  Mr.  Emerson's  ministry  a  new  church  had 
been  erected.  It  was  raised  in  1759,  and  finished  in 
1760.  It  was  fifty-four  feet  long,  and  forty-two  feet 
wide,  with  twenty-six  feet  posts.  It  had  a  steeple,  and 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  old  church.  For  the  raising, 
the  town  furnished  one  barrel  of  rum  and  eleven  bar- 
rels of  cider.  The  cost  of  the  meeting-house  was  £743 
10.?.  7Jrf.  The  most  interested  agent  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  church  was  Deacon  George  Bixby.  It 
is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  a  Mr.  Ross,  of  Ips- 
wich, who  was  present  at  the  raising  of  this  meeting- 
house, he  being  at  the  time  but  nine  years  old,  was 
also  present  at  the  raising  of  the  present  church  edi- 
fice, more  than  eighty-three  years  afterwards. 

For  five  years  after  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson's  death  the 
society  had  irregular  preaching.  Then  Rev.  Daniel 
Breck,  a  native  of  Boston,  was  settled  over  the  church. 
His  ordination  took  place  on  Wednesday,  November 
17,  1779,  the  sermon  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lothrop,  of  the  Old  North  Church,  Boston,  from  2d 
Corinthians  iv.  5 :  "  For  we  preach  not  ourselves,  but 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord ;  and  ourselves  your  servants 
for  Jesus'  sake."  Mr.  Breck  was  a  man  of  fair  talents 
and  a  good  writer;  but  his  ability  as  a  preacher  was 
small.  He  endeavored  to  introduce  some  reforms  in- 
to the  church,  which  created  a  strong  feeling  against 
him,  and  the  result  was  an  honorable  dismission,  after 
nine  years  of  service.  May  26,  1788.  Mr.  Breck  re- 
moved to  Hartland,  Vt.,  where  he  was  settled  in  the 
ministry,  and  died  in  extreme  old  age. 

Mr.  Breck's  successor  was  Rev.  Asahel  Hunting- 
ton, whose  ordination  took  place  on  Thursday,  No- 
vember 12,  1789.  He  was  born  in  Franklin,  Conn., 
March  17,  1761,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  1786.  Rev.  Dr.  Hart,  of  Preston,  now  Griswold, 
Conn,  preached  the  ordination  sermon.  Mr.  Hun- 
tington's useful  and  acceptable  service  continued  here 
until  April  22,  1813,  when,  after  four  days'  illness,  he 
di«ii  of  malignant  sore  throat,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two 
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years.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev. 
Isaac  Braman  of  the  West  Parish  of  Rowley,  now 
the  town  of  Georgetown.  This  discourse  was  pul)- 
lishcd,  and,  in  connection  with  it,  an  unfiiiislicd 
sermon  of  Mr.  Huntington,  written  on  the  very  day 
he  was  seized  with  the  fatal  illness.  It  was  from  the 
text:  "Be  ye  also  ready  ;  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye 
think  not,  the  Son  of  man  cometh." 

In  1817  the  spire  of  the  steeple  of  the  meeting- 
house was  taken  down  and  a  cap-tower  erected  in  its 
place. 

A  bell  weighing  938J  pounds  was  purchased  of 
Paul  Revere  &  Sons,  for  four  hundred  dollars,  and 
suspended  in  the  tower  of  the  church,  "  to  be  rung 
on  all  public  days  and  tolled  for  I'unerals."  A  cop- 
per vane  was  placed  upon  the  steeple. 

For  seven  years  after  Mr.  Huntington's  death  the 
church  had  no  settled  pastor.  Rev.  Rodney  Gove 
Dennis,  of  New  Boston,  N.  H.,  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  the  church  and  society  to  settle  over  them, 
and  his  ordination  took  place  on  Wednesday,  October 
4,  1820. 

Several  religious  denominations  being  now  repre- 
sented in  the  town,  the  unanimity  of  the  peojile  in  giving 
their  support  to  the  Congregational  Church  was  gone. 
While  affairs  were  in  this  state  the  leading  members 
of  the  Congregational  body  petitioned  the  General 
Court  to  grant  them  a  parish  charter,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done  and  approved  by  the  Governor,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1824.  The  first  legal  meeting  of  the  parish 
was  held  on  Monday,  March  29,  1824,  at  which  Hon. 
Nehemiah  Cleaveland  was  chosen  moderator;  Jacob 
Towne;  Jr.,  clerk  ;  David  Perkins,  Thomas  Balch  and 
Samuel  Hood,  committee;  and  Samuel  Hood,  tx&is- 
urer.  Deacon  Daniel  Bixby,  who  died  the  following 
year,  bequeathed  to  this  parish  the  farm  known  as 
the  "  Donation  farm,"  for  the  support  of  the  min- 
istry. The  principal  of  this  fund  in  1877  amounted 
to  $5,592.55.  The  church  has  beside  this  fund  two 
hundred  dollars,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  applied 
for  the  support  of  the  ministry. 

April  22,  1827,  Rev.  Mr.  Dennis  asked  for  his  dis- 
mission, because,  as  he  says  in  his  letter,  his  success 
does  not  justify  him  in  continuing  here.  The  parish 
refiised  to  dismiss  him  ;  but  on  a  second  application, 
April  9,  1829,  his  request  was  granted.  The  council 
for  his  dismission  met  May  18,  1829.  Rev.  Mr.  Den- 
nis was  born  in  New  Boston,  N.  H.,  April  17,  1791. 
After  leaving  Topsfield,  he  was  settled  at  Somers,  in 
Connecticut. 

'His  successor  was  the  Rev.  James  Frisby  JIcEwen, 
who  was  installed  on  Wednesday,  May  5,  1830.  He 
was  born  in  East  Hartford,  Connecticut,  August  25, 
1793,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1823. 
He  was  first  settled  at  Bridport,  in  Vermont,  where  he 
stayed  but  a  few  years.  A  "  root  of  bitterness,"  as 
the  parish  records  call  it,  sprang  up  between  Mr. 
McEwen  and  the  church  toward  the  close  of  the 
year  1840.     A  council  to  consider  of  his   dismission 
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was  held  March  10,  and  his  connection  with  this 
society  ended  May  5,  1841.  He  went  to  Rye,  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  was  installed  December  1. 
1841.  He  wa.s  settled  at  Rye  but  a  few  years.  He 
then  went  to  West  Bratlleborough,  in  Vermont,  where 
he  died  April  14,  18-50. 

The  next  settled  minister  was  Rev.  Anson  Mc- 
Loud,  of  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  who  was  ordained 
here  December  8,  1841.  He  was  born  in  Hartford 
June  21,  1813.  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1838. 

The  present  church  was  erected  during  the  minis- 
try of  Mr.  McLoud,  in  1842,  at  a  cost  of  five  thous- 
and dollars.  The  house  was  dedicated  on  Wednes- 
day, February  22,  1843.  It  occupies  the  site  of  its 
predecessor. 

After  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  Mr.  Mc- 
Loud's  connection  with  the  ministry  here  was  dis- 
solved October  1,  186'.\  He  continued  to  reside  in 
Topsfield,  where  he  died  February  21,  1883.  His 
faithful  labors  here  secured  for  him  a  large  place  in 
the  affections  of  his  people,  and  the  fullest  respect  of 
the  neighboring  churches. 

Another  pastor  was  soon  settled.  This  was  Rev. 
Edward  P.  Tenney,  of  Boston,  who  was  installed  on 
Wednesday,  December  1,  18G9.  Mr.  Tenney  found 
the  place  uncongenial  to  his  tastes  and  desires,  and 
resigned  September  10,  1870.  For  several  years  he 
has  been  president  of  Colorado  College,  the  enter- 
prising and  useful  college  of  that  state.  Mr.  Tenney 
is  the  author  of  those  little  volumes  entitled  "  Aga- 
menlicus"  and  "Coronation." 

The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  James  Hill  Fitts,  of 
Andover,  who  was  installed  June  12,  1871.  Mr. 
Fitts  was  born  in  Candia,  in  New  Hampshire,  March  3. 
182'.),  and  graduated  at  the  Bangor  Theological  Se- 
minary in  1858.  He  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist 
November  2,  1859;  and  first  installed  at  West  Boyls- 
ton,  in  Massachusetts,  September  3,  1862.  Mr.  Fitts 
was  dismissed  here  March  22,  1880.  He  has  since 
that  time  preached  in  South  Newmarket,  in  New 
Hampshire. 

The  pulpit  here  was  then  supplied  until  Rev.  Lyn- 
don S.  Crawford  was  installed  September  27,  1883.  He 
was  a  native  of  North  Adams,  in  Massachusetts,  and 
was  ordained  as  a  missionary  in  1879,  being  stationed 
at  Marisifa,  in  Western  Turkey.  He  was  dismissed  at 
his  own  request,  to  return  to  his  missionary  labors, 
October  17,  1880,  and  immediately  entered  upon  his 
work  in  Brousa,  in  Turkey  in  Asia. 

The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  Charles  Washington 
Luck,  of  Marion,  Mass.,  who  was  ordained  here  on 
Wednesday,  June  29,  1887.  He  was  born  in  Cleve- 
land, Oliio,  February  2,  18.')7,  and  was  educated  at 
Harvard  College  and  .Viulover  Theological  Seminary, 
graduating  from  the  latter  place  in  1887. 

Tiie  church  membership  now  numbers  about  one 
hnndrcd  and  forty-eight.  The  Sunday-school  in 
connection  with    this   church,  has  a  membership    of 


about  one  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  a  library  of 
about  one  thousand  volumes. 

The  parish  has  a  ministerial  fund  now  amounting 
to  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  dol- 
lars, which  includes  the  "Donation  Farm  "  fund  of 
which  we  have  spoken. 

A  house  was  presented  to  the  parish  by  Mr.  Joseph 
E.  Stanwood  for  a  parsonage  a  few  years  ago.  For 
some  reason  it  was  not  used  for  that  purpose,  and 
was  afterwards  sold  to  Charles  H.  Holmes,  Esq.  In 
the  spring  of  1880  the  mansion  house  of  Mr.  Holmes 
was  purchased  by  the  parish,  and  has  become  the 
parsonage. 

The  parish  of  which  we  have  been  writing  is  known 
as  the  Congregational  Parish,  and  its  denominational 
religious  belief  is  Orthodox  Congregational.  Tlie 
only  other  parisli  that  ever  existed  in  the  town  is  that 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  There  used  to 
be  quite  a  number  of  Baptists  here,  but  no  such 
church  was  ever  established. 

Melhodist  Epismpal  Church. — Early  in  the  summer 
of  1830  Charles  Dodge  and  Ezra  Glazier,  members  of 
the  Methodist  Church  in  Ipswich,  held  meetings  in 
the  North  .School-house  in  To])sfield,  and  also  in  tlie 
barn  of  Captain  .lohn  Adams.  Rey.  .Jacob  Sanborn, 
who  had  charge  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Ipswich, 
also  preached  here  occasionally,  and  a  number  of 
conversions  occurred.  In  September,  1830,  Rev. 
William  Nanseamen,  the  first  regular  minister,  was 
sent  here  by  the  presiding  elder,  and  October  20th, 
in  the  same  year,  the  society  was  organized  with 
fifteen  members.  They  erected  a  house  of  wor- 
ship the  following  year,  it  being  raised  October  19, 
1831.  Timothy  Munroe,  of  Lynn,  took  the  contract 
for  building.  Its  site  was  on  the  New'buryport  turn- 
pike, near  Springville.  It  was  dedicated  December 
28,  1831.  It  was  forty  feet  square,  and  cost  six  hun- 
dred and  three  dollar.  In  1840,  January  9th  and 
10th,  the  meeting-house  was  moved  on  wheels  to  land 
of  Richard  Phillips  by  fifty  yoke  of  oxen.  The  new 
site  was  given  by  Jlr.  Phillips  to  the  society.  It  was 
in  the  north  corner  of  Mr.  John  B.  Lake's  liouse-iot. 
Tlie  present  parsonage  of  the  .society  was  erected  in 
18.50,  at  a  cost  of  seven  hundred  dollars.  Rev.  John 
G.  Cary  was  its  first  occupant.  The  present  church 
was  erected  in  1853,  and  dedicated  June  14,  1854. 
The  church  and  parsonage  are  both  free  from  debt. 
A  fine  and  large  organ  was  placed  in  the  church  in 
1808,  at  a  cost  of  nine  hundrcii  dollars.  A  Sabbatli- 
school  is  held  in  connection  with  the  church.  The 
list  of  ministers  who  have  been  stationed  here  is  as 
follows:  William  Nanseamen,  1830;  Asa  W.  Swiner- 
ton,  1830-31  ;  R.  I).  Esterbrooks,  1831  ;  Thomas 
Stetson,  1832-33;  David  Culver,  18.33-34;  Benjamin 
King,  1834;  Charles  McRcading,  1834;  Henry  B. 
Skinner,  1834-35;  John  E.  Risley,  1830;  S.  E.  I'iko, 
1830  ;  G.  F.  Pool,  .1830-38;  George  W.  Bates,  1838- 
39;  Chester  Field,  Jr.,  1839-40;  L.  B.  Griffin,  1840- 
41  ;  Amos  Walton,  1841-42;  H.  C.  Dunham,  1.S42-43; 
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I.  J.  P.  Colyer.  1843-15 ;  Moses  P.  Webster,  1845-46 
John  Poulson,  184()-i7  ;  William  K.  Stone,  1847-40 
Kinsman  Atkinson,  1849-51  ;  John  G.  Gary,  1851-53 
A.  F.  Bailey,  1853-54,  J.  W.  Bemis,  1854;  S.  G. 
Hiler,  Jr.,  1854-55  ;  John  0.  Smith,  1855-56  ;  Frank- 
lin Furber,  1850-57  ;  Abraham  M.  Osgood,  1857-58; 
George  Sutherlaml,  1858-60;  J.  W.  Lewis,  18()0-61; 
A.  D.  Merrill,  1861-62;  E.  S.  Snow,  1862-(;3  ;  F.  G. 
Morris,  1864-<)6  ;  George  E.  Chapman,  1866-67  ;  Wil- 
liam D.  Bridge,  1867-69;  S.  F.  Chase,  1869-70;  J.  F. 
Mears,  1870-72;  S.  A.  Fuller,  1872-73;  G.  W.  Buz- 
zell,  1873-75;  W.  H.  Meredith,  1875-77;  Stephen 
Louis  Rodgers,  1877-79;  George  H.  Clarke,  1879-82; 
A.  C.  Manson,  1882-83;  N.  H.  Martin,  1883-86; 
James  T.  Docking,  1886-87,  and  Paul  Carnie.  1887. 
Some  of  these  pastors  were  principals  of  the  Tops- 
field  Academy  while  they  preached  here.  The  so- 
ciety was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
approved  by  the  Governor  April  26,  1847.  The 
church  has  seventy-three  members  and  a  fund  of  two 
hundred  dollars. 

Military  History. — In  Topsfiekl,  as  elsewhere, 
the  farmers  carried  weapons,  as  well  as  tools,  into  the 
field,  and  armed  sentries  used  to  walk  around  the 
church  when  the  people  were  assembled.  In  1673, 
when  the  church  stood  in  the  cemetery  near  Mr. 
Todd's  house,  a  massive  stone  wall  of  five  or  six  feet 
in  height  and  three  feet  wide,  was  built  around  it. 
A  space  of  ten  feet,  and  on  the  south  side,  twelve 
feet,  was  left  between  the  wall  and  the  meeting-house. 
On  the  southeast  corner  of  the  wall  was  built  a  watch- 
house  ;  and  a  space  of  four  feet  was  left  between  the 
watch-house  and  the  meeting-house,  so  that  the  space 
around  the  latter  would  not  be  obstructed.  The 
watch-house  was  probably  fitted  up  without  windows, 
and  the  light  was  let  in  through  the  small  loop-holes 
and  the  door,  when  open.  It  was  called  in  1706  the 
"  old  meeting-house  fort."  There  was  a  watch-house 
built  to  the  new  meeting-house  in  1703,  but  it  was  re- 
moved before  1738. 

In  1676  the  General  Court  ordered  that  each  town 
should  "scout  and  ward,"  and  clear  up  the  brush- 
wood along  the  highways,  "  to  prevent  the  skulking 
of  the  enemy,"  which  order  was  not  disregarded, 
probably,  by  such  men  as  were  the  settlers  of  Tops- 
field.  A  garrison-house  was  built  by  the  early  set- 
tlers, but  it  is  not  known  that  it  was  ever  needed  as  a 
place  of  resort  in  an  attack  by  the  Indians. 

A  military  company  was  formed  here  very  early, 
agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  colony,  with  whom  the 
soldiers  in  Boxford  trained  until  the  incorporation  of 
that  town  in  1685. 

An  armory  was  early  erected,  of  which  William 
Smith  Wits  the  keeper  in  1682. 

May  27,  1668,  the  General  Court  appoints  or  sanc- 
tions Francis  Peabody  to  be  lieutenant  of  the  military 
company  here. 

(Tftober  13,  1680,  the  General  Court  order  that  the 


troops  in  this  town  be  enlisted  under  Major  Nathaniel 
Saltonstall. 

In  March,  1678-79,  the  town  made  a  rate  of  £41 
6».  6rf.  to  procure  powder  and  bullets  with.  In  1818 
the  town  voted  to  build  a  powder-house  to  keep  the 
military  stores  in. 

In  1840  all  the  old  military  companies  belonging  to 
the  State  were  disbandeil,  A  new  company  had  been 
formed  here,  called  the  "Warren  Blues,"  about  1836, 
which  existed  for  about  ten  years.  In  1841  the  town 
voted  to  build  an  armory  for  them. 

To|)sfleld  assisted  with  the  rest  of  the  towns  in  fur- 
nishing men  and  means  in  carrying  on  the  Indian  wars 
and  the  French  War.  Cleaveland,  in  his  bi-centen- 
nial  address,  says. 

"Tlip  Rev.  Rlr.  Barnard,  of  Ularblehead,  in  li is  autobiography,  makes 
honorable  mention  of  a  Captain  Ito.vnton,  of  Topsfielil,  who  coininanded 
a  company  in  the  Red  Regiment  of  General  March's  Brigade,  during  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Port  Royal  in  1707.  In  Gage's  '  History  of 
Rowley,'  I  litul  a  notice  of  Captain  Israel  Davis,  of  Tjpsfleld,  as  com- 
manding a  company  in  the  French  AVar.  .Tohn  Baker  .  .  .  was  an 
officer  in  the  same  service.  But  enough, — the  story  of  those  wearisome 
and  often  bloody  campaigns,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  soldiers  of  Topsfield, 
has  not  come  down  to  us.  We  know  who  and  what  they  wore  ;  and 
we  feel  as  well  assured  that  they  were  faithful  and  brave,  as  if  we  had 
seen  the  record  of  their  virtues  and  deeds  on  the  historic  page,  or  on 
monumental  briss." 

Several  of  the  Topsfield  soldiers  perished  at  Cape 
Breton  in  17-44,  and  others  in  different  services  in  the 
French  War ;  while  many,  from  enduring  the  fa- 
tigues and  sufferings  of  the  expeditions,  destroyed 
their  health  and  future  usefulness. 

In  1755  the  removal  of  the  French  Acadians  took 
place.  The  people  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia,  as  it 
was  then  called,  promised  to  be  neutral  between  the 
French  and  English,  but  they  broke  their  agreement, 
and  the  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  assistance  they 
were  rendering  to  the  French,  it  was  deemed  by  the 
English  authorities,  was  to  depopulate  their  country 
and  scatter  them  through  New  England.  The  story 
of  their  sufferings  has  been  told  by  Longfellow,  in 
hia  poem,',"  Evangeline."  One  family  was  sent  to 
Topsfield  ;  it  consisted  of  a  man  and  his  wife  and  five 
children.  The  father,  aged  forty-three  years,  was 
named  Michael  Dugoy  ;  his  wife,  aged  forty-three, 
was  named  Elizabeth  Dugoy;  and  their  children  were 
Armont,  aged  fourteen;  Mary,  aged  eleven;  Mod- 
esty, aged  eight;  Joseph,  aged  six;  and  Anne,  aged 
four  years.  They  arrived  in  town  October  21,  1756. 
They  resided  all  the  time  that  they  lived  in  Topsfield 
in  the  house  of  David  Balch,  which  stood  a  few  rods 
soijlh  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  Charles  J.  P.  Floyd. 
They  were  supported,  when  not  able  to  support  them- 
selves, by  the  Province.  The  head  of  this  family  was 
able  to  do  but  little  work.  In  the  summer  of  1760 
they  removed  to  Newbury,  and  in  1767  Topsfield 
voted  to  give  them  thirty-two  dollars  to  pay  their 
passage  to  Canada  and  support  them  on  the  voy- 
age. 

Cleaveland  s.ays,  "Tradition  long  preserved  their 
memory  as  sad,  retiring  and  inoffensive.    Sad  they 
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might  well  be, — torn  from  their  property  and  happy 
homes, — separated  from  all  their  kinsfolk  and  coiin- 
trvraen,  and  cast  among  people  who  could  sym]iathizo 
with  them  neither  in  language,  nor  manners,  nor  re- 
ligion." 

Captain  Samuel  Smith,  of  Topsfield,  was  chosen  by 
the  town  to  confer  with  the  committee  of  safety  in 
Boston,  in  1708.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  in  177.5. 

The  people  here  were  strongly  opposed  totheStamp 
Act  of  1765,  and  grateful  to  the  Crown  when  it  was 
removed.  In  1770  the  town  votes  to  encourage  and 
promote  all  home  manufactures,  and  to  "  do  every 
thing  that  is  in  their  power  to  enable  the  merchants 
to  continue  in  their  agreement  for  the  non-importa- 
tion of  goods  from  (ircat  Britain." 

January  20,  1774,  the  vote  which  follows  was 
passed  by  the  town  :  "that  we  will  not  buy  nor  sell 
any  tea  that  has  been  or  may  be  exported  from  Gieat 
Britain,  until  such  time  as  there  is  a  total  repeal  of 
the  opi)ressive  and  unconstitutional  act  or  acts  of 
Parliament  for  imposing  a  duty  on  tea,"  etc. 

October  11,  1774,  the  following  instructions  were 
given  to  Captain  Samuel  JSmith,  to  guide  him  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  in  which 
he  was  to  represent  the  town : 

1.  "Thiit  yon  \\m  yuur  undoavora  that  King  Gt-orgc  ye  :Jd  b«  acknowl- 
edgeil  as  our  rightful  sovt-roigii. 

2.  "  That  you  use  your  endeavors  that  all  onr  conBtitutional  atid  char- 
ter rights  and  privileges  be  kept  good  and  iuviulable  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity. 

3.  "  Tliat  you  do  everything  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  to  ]irevent 
any  of  ti»e  lato  oi)pressive  Acts  of  l*arliiuiient  beiujr  executed;  jiruvided 
that  you  do  not  act  auytluug  that  is  repugnant  to  what  the  Continental 
CoDgreaa  may  reeolvc." 

As  independence  seemed  more  and  more  certain, 
the  town's  people  express  themselves  more  openly  in 
favor  of  the  independence  of  the  Colonies. 

June  14,  1776,  they  vote  "  that  in  case  the  Honora- 
ble Continental  Congress  shall  think  fit,  for  the  safety 
of  the  united  Colonies  to  declare  them  independent 
of  the  kingdom  of  tlreat  Britain,  this  town  do  solemn- 
ly engage  to  defend  and  sui)i)(irt  the  measure,  both 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power." 

In. March,  1775,  the  militia  company  in  Topsfield 
was  commanded  by  Captain  Joseph  Gould.  It  formed 
a  part  of  Colonel  John  Baker's  regiment,  and  con- 
sisted of  sixty-three  men.  On  recommendation  of 
the  Provincial  Congress,  a  company  of  "  minute- 
men  ''  were  raised,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Stephen  Perkins.  It  numbered  forty-seven 
men.  When  the  alarm  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington 
came,  April  19,  1775,  these  two  companies  immedi- 
ately marched  toward  the  scene  of  the  conflict.  They 
did  not  see  active  service  on  that  day,  however,  as 
they  jirrived  after  the  battle  was  over. 

February  13,  1777,  the  town  voted  to  give  every 
volunteer  eight  pounds,  in  addition  to  what  Con- 
gress grants,  who  will  enlist  in  the  .American  iirniy 


to  serve  for  three  years.    A  month  later  the  amount 
was  raised  to  eighteen  pounds. 

In  May,  1778,  a  rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
l)ounds  was  iissessed  to  defray  the  charges  of  clothing 
for  the  soldiers  in  the  continental  army. 

At  difl'erent  dates  votes  of  the  town  to  hire  soldiers 
are  found  recorded.  The  town,  in  1780,  voted  to  pur- 
chase eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
of  beef  for  the  use  of  the  army.  In  1777  a  committee 
to  look  after  the  soldiers'  families,  and  to  aid  them,  if 
need  be,  in  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  town. 

The  names  of  about  three  hundred  men  are  found 
on  the  muster  rolls  of  the  Revolution.  They  served 
at  Rhode  Island,  Bennington,  Castle  Island,  Fort 
George,  Ticonderoga  and  elsewhere.  Twenty-seven 
men  served  in  the  company  of  Captain  John  Baker, 
of  Top.-field,  in  Colonel  Moses  Little's  regiment. 
Twenty  served  in  the  company  of  Captain  Robert 
Dodge,  of  Ipswich,  in  Colonel  Samuel  Johnson's  reg- 
iment, and  General  Warren's  brigade,  in  1777.  Twenty- 
one  served  in  the  company  of  Captain  Joshua  French, 
of  Salisbury,  in  Colonel  Edward  Wigglesworth's  regi- 
ment in  1776,  at  Ticonderoga  and  elsewhere. 

August  23,  1808,  the  town  adopted  an  address  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  have  the  Embargo 
Act  of  December  22, 1807,  either  wholly  or  partly  re- 
moved. The  declaration  of  war,  five  years  afterward, 
was  condemned  as  an  unnecessary  and  useless  mea- 
sure. The  town's  quotas  of  men  for  this  war  were, 
however,  raised  and  equipped  for  service  in  due  time. 

The  War  of  the  Rebellion  came  on  in  its  course,  and 
again  were  the  men  of  Topsfield  called  to  engage  in 
the  service  of  their  country.  A  bounty  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  dollars,  and  later  of  two  liuii- 
drcd  dollars,  to  volunteer  soldiers  was  paid  by  the 
town,  which  furnished  one  hundred  and  thirteen  sol- 
diers, a  surplus  of  six  over  all  demands.  Five  of  these 
were  commissioned  officers. 

**  And,  with  the  faith  that  Go<l  would  save 
Tlie  ITnion,  He,  the  Fatlier,  gave, 
Not  only  untnipair^Hl,  but  more  ■ 
Sulwtantial  than  it  wiui  before,"  t 

the  soldiers  entered  and  took  prominent  parts  in 
the  five  years'  conflict.  Five  of  them  perished  in 
Andersonville  Prison,  how,  we  know  too  well.  Others 
were  imprisoned  there,  and  in  Libby  Prison,  on  Belle 
Island.  Several  gave  up  their  lives  for  their  country 
on  the  battle-field  of  Fredericksburg,  at  Pamunkey 
River,  in  the  last  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  and  other 
conflicts  with  the  South.  JIany  others  moistened  with 
their  blood  the  soil  of  Winchester,  Va.,  the  banks  of 
the  Antietam,  Donaldsonville,  Port  Hudson,  and  the 
battle-field  of  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Battles 
of  Roanoke  Island,  Southwest  Creek,  Kingston,  White- 
hall, Goldsborough,  Btill's  BliifT,  F-denburg,  Mt.  .Taclc- 
son,  Strausourg,  Cedar  Mountain,  R;i|)pahannock,  !?ul- 


1  From  the  pen  uf  Charles  H.  Holmes,  Esq.,  and  forming  part  of  some 
rewilntionit  offered  by  hlni,  hikI  accepted  by  llio  town  early  in  the  war. 
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phur  Springs,  Chantilly,  South  Mountain,  both  battles 
of  Port  Hudson,  and  others,  were  also  familiar  to  the 
Topslield  "  l$oys  in  Blue."  At  least  half  a  score  died 
in  the  service  of  Southern  diseases.  Several  arrived 
home,  only  to  breathe  their  last  breath  among  their 
relatives  and  friends.  The  remainder  of  that  brave 
number  had  their  constitutions  more  or  less  under- 
mined, and  many  who  came  out  of  the  army  appar- 
ently well  and  strong  have  since  died  fnjm  the  effect 
of  their  service. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  gallantly  and 
patriotically  gave  up  their  lives  for  their  country  in 
the  hospital  at  the  front,  in  the  rebel  prison,  and  on 
the  battle-field  :  John  H.  Bradstreet,  James  Brown 
(killed  at  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Ya.,  December 
13,  1862),  Jloses  Deland  (killed  in  battle  near  Pamun- 
key  River  May  30,  1804),  Royal  Augustus  Deland, 
Swinerton  Dunlap  (killed  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, 18()4),  Emerson  P.  Gould,  William  H.  Hadley, 
George  Prescott  Hobson,  Francis  A.  Hood,  Daniel 
Hoyt  (died  in  Andersonville  Prison  September, 
1864),  A.  A.  Kneeland,  Henry  Porter  Kueeland 
(died  in  Andersonville  Prison  October,  1864),  John 
Warren  Lake,  Lewis  H.  Perkins,  Nathan  Hanson 
Roberts  (died  in  Andersonville  Prison,  1864),  Daniel 
H.  Smith  (died  in  Andersonville  Prison  August, 
1864),  John  P.  Smith  (died  in  Andersonville  Prison, 
1864),  John  Stevens  (killed  in  the  last  battle  of  the 
Wilderness  May,  1864),  Eugene  H.  Todd  and  Wil- 
liam Welch,  Jr.  The  town's  quota  for  the  navy  was 
eleven,  two  of  whom,  William  H.  H.  Foster  and 
John  Hoyt,  died  in  the  service.  The  memory  of 
those  soldiers  and  sailors  who  give  up  their  lives  in 
the  service  is  preserved  by  having  their  names  en- 
graved on  marble  tablets,  which  are  secured  in  a  promi- 
nent position  in  the  town  hall. 

The  whole  amount  of  money  expended  by  the 
town,  exclusive  of  State  aid,  was  $14,746.35.  The 
State  aid  paid  to  the  soldiers'  families  during  the 
war  amounted  to  $7,634.10.  The  ladies  of  Topsfield 
worked  heartily  in  the  cause  of  the  soldiers,  and  for- 
warded to  the  army  money,  clothing  and  hospital 
stores,  to  the  value  of  five  hundred  dollars. 

Schools,  Libraries,  Etc.— The  first  reference 
on  the  records  of  the  town  to  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion is  dated  March  6,  1693-94,  and  is  as  follows: 
"  The  Town  have  agreed  that  Goodman  Love- 
well,  Schoolmaster,  shall  live  in  y'  Parsonage  house 
this  yeare  ensewing,  to  kepe  Schole  and  swepe  y" 
meeting  house."  A  year  later  the  town  vote  "  that 
father  Lovewell  shall  in  Joy  y'  house  and  orchard  for 
y"  yeare  ensewing  on  y'  same  terms  as  formerly." 
The  town,  for  a  long  period,  had  but  a  single  school- 
master. He  wa-s  chosen  at  the  annual  town  meeting, 
and  was  usually  a  citizen  of  the  town.  A  room  in 
some  private  house  was  hired  for  a  school-room,  even 
as  late  as  1750.  The  first  school-houses  of  which  the 
records  speak  were  built  between  the  years  1790  and 
V94.       In    1790   the   town    was    divided     into  three 


school  districts,  and  named  the  south,  middle  and 
north  districts.  A  school-house  was  erected  in  each 
district.  The  east  district  was  soon  after  added. 
The  middle,  since  changed  to  "  (/entre "  School- 
House,  stood  where  the  town  hall  stands.  In  1867 
the  town  purchased  the  academy  building,  and 
changed  the  Centre  School  to  this  building,  having 
divided  the  school  into  a  primary  and  a  grammar 
school.  The  grammar  school  is  ke])t  in  the  second 
story,  and  the  primary  school  in  the  first  story  of  the 
building.  The  four  districts  still  exist.  During  the 
past  school  year,  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
scholars  have  attended  the  town  schools.  The  town 
paid  for  school  expenses,  repairs  on  school  buildings, 
teaching,  etc.,  during  the  last  school  year,  $2,324.09. 

Topsfield  Academy. — The  academy  was  established 
in  1828,  and  ilourished  for  many  years.  The  pre- 
ceptors, in  chronological  order,  were  Francis  Vose, 
E.  D.  Sanborn,  Alfred  W.  Pike,  Benjamin  Greenleaf, 
Asa  Farwell,  William  F.  Kent,  Edmund  F.  Slaller, 
B.  O.  Marble,  O.  Quimby,  Joseph  E.  Noyes,  Kins- 
man Atkinson,  Joseph  Warren  Healey,  O.  D.  Allis 
and  Albert  Ira  Dutton.  Mr.  Dutton  discontinued 
the  school  in  1860.  The  property  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Asahel  Huntington,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  of 
whom  the  town  purchased  it  for  a  school-house  in 
1867. 

In  the  list  of  preceptors  given  above  are  several 
who  were  quite  distinguished  in  different  ways.  The 
well-known  mathematician,  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  the 
widely-known  secretary  of  the  New  England  His- 
torico-Genealogical  Society,  Mr.  Edmund  F.  Slafter, 
the  Methodist  clergyman,  Rev.  Kinsman  Atkinson, 
and  another  clergyman.  Rev.  Albert  I.  Dutton,  are 
deserving  men.  The  academy  occupied  a  central  lo- 
cation, on  an  elevation,  which  made  it  the  highest 
building  in  the  village.  Several  of  the  young  men 
who  passed  an  academical  course  here  have  become 
distinguished,  and  many  others  have  been  making 
the  woiy  better  for  the  in.struction  they  received  and 
the  habits  they  acquired  under  the  tutelage  of  these 
instructors. 

Social  Library. — A  proprietor's  library  was  estab- 
lished here  in  1794,  by  several  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  town.  It  contained  two  hundred  volumes.  It 
existed  until  1875,  when  the  present  public  library 
was  opened  to  the  public,  and  the  old  library 
was  incorporated  with  the  new,  but  being  kept  sep- 
arately in  its  old  cases. 

Public  Library. — The  public  library  was  founded  in 
1876.  A  room  was  given  to  the  use  of  the  library  in 
the  town  hall,  and  fitted  up  for  its  accommodation. 
The  following-named  gentlemen  were  appointed  by 
the  town,  a  committee  for  establishing  the  library: 
Sidney  A.  Merriam,  Rev,  Anson  McLoud,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey Balch,  Rev.  James  H.  Fitts  and  Dr.  Justin 
Allen.  Mr.  Merriam,  Mr.  Blake  and  others  contrib- 
uted to  the  library.  Mr.  McLoud  was  librarian  for 
several   years   from  the  organization  of  the   library; 
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since  his  service  ended  several  others  have  filled  the 
office.  The  books  are  quite  well  selected,  and  the 
library  contains  sume  valuable  works. 

The  library  of  the  late  Mr.  McLoud,  which  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Low,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  presented  by  him  to  the  town  intact.  It  is  kept 
by  itself,  and  forms  a  valuable  and  extensive  addition 
to  works  already  collated. 

There  are  thirty-six  hundred  and  thirty-six  volumes 
now  in  the  library.  The  late  Sidney  A.  Merriam  at 
his  decease,  beiiueathed  to  the  library  a  bond  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  the  interest  on  which  to  be  applied 
semiannually,  to  the  purchase  of  books.  The  fund 
of  the  library  now  amounts  to  two  thousand  dollars. 
Besides  the  interest  on  this  fund,  the  town  makes  an 
annual  appropriation  for  the  library.  The  library  is 
controlled  by  a  committee  consisting  of  four  gentle- 
men. In  its  present  flourishing  condition  the  library 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  great  educator.  It  furnishes  what 
is  needed  and  desired  by  the  young  and  the  old,  and 
is  a  continual  blessing  to  the  town. 

Bf.siNE.s.'*,  MANL'FACTUKlxti,  Etc. — The  leading 
business  ofTo|>stield  is,  as  it  has  always  been,  agricul- 
ture. Many  other  and  important  branches  of  busi- 
ness and  manufacturing  have  at  different  times  been 
carried  on. 

As  early  as  1648  mining  was  an  interesting,  if  not 
profitable,  pursuit  here.  Governor  Endicott  owned 
an  extensive  tract  of  land  here  in  ItiSS),  and  in  164S  a 
copjier  mine  was  discovered  upon  it.  Mr.  Leader, 
a  metallurgist,  then  superintending  the  Lynn  iron- 
works, having  expressed  a  favorable  opinion  of  the 
ore,  Mr.  Endicott  spent  considerable  money  in  work- 
ing his  mine,  which  is  situated  near  the  productive 
Peirce  farm,  on  the  turnpike.  More  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  alter  its  discovery  it  was  re- 
opened and  worked  for  a  short  time  with  considerable 
loss  to  the  proprietors.  Again,  after  another  interval 
of  about  seventy  years,  a  company  of  Salem  capital- 
ists caused  the  old  shaft  to  be  cleared  out,  and  the 
ore  subjected  to  analysis.  The  result  was  that  the 
excavation  was  once  more  filled  up,  never  again  prob- 
ably to  be  disturbed. 

Iron  ore  was  dug  in  the  low-lands,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  by  the  early  settlers.  June  17,  KiSl,  the  town 
ordered  "that  there  shall  bee  noe  bogeminedoge  in  ye 
Towne  but  by  some  townes  men  :  and  hee  that  dos 
dige  et  shall  Carey  et  with  his  one  teme  or  hieree  a 
townes  man  to  Carey  et  alwayes  provieded  hee  that 
diges  it  a  grecs  with  the  selectmen  of  the  Towne  to 
pay  fouer  pence  a  ton  for  the  Townes  Vse  either  in 
Silver  or  Iron  and  this  order  stands  in  force  "  only 
one  year.'  Ten  days  later  "  Ensign  (fould "  was 
granted  liberty  to  dig  twenty  tons  of  bog  iron.  Lieu- 
tenant Francis  Peabody  also  received  the  same 
liberty. 

Bricks  were  manufactured  in  Topsfield  before  1697. 
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Probably  the  earliest  hotel  in  the  town  occupied 
the  .site  of  the  shoe-factory  of  Mr.  John  Bailey.  The 
Clark  family  carried  on  the  business  here  for  many 
years  before  1780.  Daniel  Clark.  Sr.,  and  Daniel 
Clark,  Jr.,  were  the  i)roprietors  at  ditlorent  times.  In 
1784  the  son  removed  to  New  Rowley,  now  George- 
town, and  the  hotel  here  came  into  the  hands  of 
Samuel  Hood,  Later  it  became  the  property  of  Joha 
Rea,  who  conducted  the  business  for  several  years. 
On  the  night  of  October  16,  1836,  the  whole  estab- 
lishment, house,  barn  and  store  which  were  con- 
nected, were  destroyed  by  fire.  When  the  turnpike 
was  built  a  large  and  substantial  hotel  was  erected  by 
the  turnpike  corporation  on  Town  Hill.  This  flour- 
ished until  the  railroad  was  completed,  in  1854. 
Several  stages  carrying  many  jjassengers  ran  over  the 
turnjiike  daily.  This  was  the  popular  and  only 
public  conveyance  then  existing  to  Boston,  Newbury- 
port  and  other  places.  The  "Topsfield  House"  was 
built  by  Thomas  Meady  about  1807,  for  a  store  and  a 
house  of  entertainment.  In  1817  Mr.  Meadj'  removed 
to  Philadelphia.  Then  Ephraini  Wildes  kept  the  hotel 
for  about  two  years.  In  or  about  1820  William 
JIunday  commenced  the  butchering  business  there, 
and  after  a  few  years  reopened  the  tavern,  his  son, 
Thomas  Perkins  Munday,  being  engaged  with  him. 
The  hotel  has  been  retained  in  the  family  to  the 
I)resent  time.  Mr.  Dalmer  J.  Carleton  is  the  present 
landlord.  It  is  now  the  only  public  house  in  the 
town. 

The  earliest  blacksmith  in  the  town,  probably,  was 
Samuel  Howlett,  who  was  invited  by  the  town  to  set 
up  his  forge  here  in  1658.  Mr.  Ira  Long  carries  on 
the  only  shop  now  in  town. 

The  first  mill  in  the  town  w.is  erected  by  Lieuten- 
ant Francis  Peabody  in  1672,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  "Tovvne's  grist-mill."  The  next  mill  was 
probably  that  erected  by  Thomas  Howlett,  on  How- 
lett's  Brook,  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  in  1736. 
This  was  a  grist-mill.  He  built  a  saw-mill  there  two 
or  three  years  later.  In  174()  he  sold  out  to  Nathan- 
iel Hood,  who,  in  1748,  transferred  it  to  Abraham 
Hobbs.  The  mills  remained  in  the  Hobbs  family 
until  1813,  when  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Perkinses.  In  1878  the  property  was  purchased  and 
the  grist-mill  has  since  been  run  by  5lr.  Wellington 
Donaldson.     The  saw-mill  was  gone  many  years  ago. 

In  1835  there  were  three  country  grocery  stores  in 
the  town.  Oneof  these  was  kei)t  by  Frederic  and  N'ath- 
aniel  Perley.  The  store  was  built  by  Frederic  Perley 
about  1828,  and  about  1841  the  two  brothers  went  to 
Danvers.  Then  the  late  Benjamin  P.  Adams  and 
Samuel  Adams  carried  on  the  business  for  several 
years,  and  after  Samuel  .\dams  left  the  firm  his 
brother,  Benjamin  P.  Adams,  continued  in  the  busi- 
ness until  his  death,  in  1875.  From  the  time  of  his 
decease  to  1883  his  son,  Benjamin  P.  Adams,  Jr.,  kept 
it.  In  the  spring  of  1883  the  store  was  reopened 
by  Mr.  J.  Bailey  Pcmr,  who  had  carried  on  the  busi- 
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ness  of  a  country  store  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  for  several  years.  The  gnieery  of  >[r.  William 
H.  Kimball  was  built  by  bis  father,  Jlr.  WilliHiii  E. 
Kiiubali,  in  1841.  The  latter  gentleman  eondueted 
the  business  from  that  date  to  January  1,  18(19,  hav- 
ing Mr.  Andrew  Gould  for  a  partner  from  1848  to 
1853,  and  liis  son,  Mr.  William  H.Kimball,  from  18()4 
to  January  1,  1869,  when  the  son  purchased  his 
father's  interest,  and  has  since  carried  on  the  business. 

Mr.  Benjamin  P.  Edwards  is  the  apothecary  and 
druggist,  Mr.  .\bijah  B.  Kichardson  the  tin-worker 
and  hardware  dealer,  Mr.  Thomas  Leach  and  Mr. 
James  Wilson  wheelwrights,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Hardy  is 
the  harness  maker.  There  are  telephone  and  Western 
Union  telegraph  ollices  in  the  town. 

The  only  shoe  firm  doing  much  business  at  the 
present  time  is  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Herrick,  who  uses 
steam-power  and  carries  on  considerable  business. 

Mr.  Isaac  Woodbury  and  Mr.  William  P.  Gould 
are  quite  extensive  butchers. 

DISTISGUISUED  Natives.— Topsfield  has  been  the 
birth  placeof  many  distinguished  business,  literary  and 
public  men.  Among  them  are  good  numbers  of  clergy- 
men, lawyers,  physicians  arid  statesmen.  Through 
the  instrumentality  of  its  sons,  the  town  has  obtained 
a  good  reputation  abroad.  The  following  is  a  partial 
list  of  the  more  noted  natives : — 

i?f!'.  Daniel  Perkins  (1696-1782 ').  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1717  ;  and  was  a  minister  at  West 
Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Hev.  Ivory  Hovey,  MB.  (1714-1803).  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1735.  He  was  a  clergyman 
and  physician  at  Rochester  and  Plymouth,  Slass. 

Gen.  Nathaniel  Peabody  (1741-1823).  He  was  a 
soldier,  statesman  and  physician. 

Bev.  Nathaniel  Porter,  D.D.  (1745-1837).  He  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1768.  He  was  the  first 
minister  of  Conway,  and  also  preached  at  New  Dur- 
ham,' N.  H. 

Rev.  Joseph  Cummings  (1752-91).  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1768.  He  was  the  first  minister 
at  Marlborough,  N.  H. 

liev.  Daniel  Gould  (1753-1842).  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1782.  He  was  a  clergyman,  and 
preached  in  Bethel  and  Rumford,  Me. 

Jacob  Kimball,  Esq.  (1761-1826).  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1788.  He  practiced  law  at  Am- 
herst, N.  H.,  and  was  quite  distinguished  as  a  compo- 
ser of  music.  He  was  the  author  of  the  "  Rural  Har- 
mony,' published  in  1793. 

Judge  David  Cummings  (1785-1855).  He  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1806.  He  was  a  prominent 
lawyer  in  Salem,  and  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Common  Pleas. 

Hon.  Daniel  Break,  LL.D.  (1788-1852).  He  was  an 
able  jurist^  and  a  member  of  Congress  from  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  resided, 

1  Hie  finit  Jate  is  that  of  the  tirtb,  the  second  that  of  the  person's  ileath. 


Israel  Batch,  M.D.  (1788-18—).  He  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1811.  He  was  a  i)hysician  in 
Salisbury. 

Dr.  Josiah  Lamsou  (1789-18 — ).  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1814.  He  was  a  physician  in 
Essex. 

Rev.  Jacob  Hood  (1791-1886).  He  was  a  clergyman 
in  IIo|>kinton,  N.  H.,  and  in  Middleton  and  Lynn- 
field,  Mass. 

Rev.  Ebenezer  Perkins  (1794-18 — ).  He  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1.S14,  and  was  a  clergyman 
in  Royalston,  Mass. 

Pr/.  Nehemiah  Cleaveland  (1796-18 — ).  He  grad- 
uated at  Bowdoin  College  in  1813.  He  was  for 
twenty  years  principal  of  Dummer  Academy. 

Eli.-iha  Huntington,  M.D.  (1796-1865).  He  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1815.  He  was  a  physi- 
cian, the  first  mayor  of  Lowell,  and  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  Mai^sachusetts. 

•  Dr.  Humphrey  Gvuld  (1797-1874).  He  graduated 
at  Williams  College  in  IS—.  He  was  a  physician  in 
Danvers  and  Rowe,  Mass. 

Asahel  Huntington,  Esq.  (1798-1870).  He  graduat- 
ed at  Yale  College  in  1819.  He  was  a  lawyer  in 
Salem,  mayor  of  the  city,  and  district-attorney. 

Rev.  Jonas  Merriam  (1803-71).  He  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  College  in  1826;  and  was  a  minister  in 
Barnard,  Me. 

John  Cleaveland,  Esq.  (1804 ).     He  graduated  at 

Bowdoin  College  in  1826;  and  was  a  lawyer  in  New- 
York  City. 

Rev.  David  Peabody  (1805 ).     He  graduated  at 

Dartmouth  College  in  1828.  He  was  a  clergyman  at 
Lynn  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  a  professor  in  Dart- 
mouth College. 

Rev.  Elisha  Lord  Cleaveland,  D.D.  (1806-66).  He 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1829.  He  was  an 
able  divine,  and  preached  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Rev.  George  Hood  (1807-82).  A  clergyman  at 
Chester,' J*a.,  and  Southport,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Josiah  Peabody  (1807 ).     He  graduated  at 

Dartmouth  College  in  1836.  He  was  a  missionary 
to  the  Armenians  at  Erzroom,  in  Turkey. 

Rev.  Samuel  Lantson  Gould  (1809).  He  graduated 
at  Medical  School  of  Bowdoin  College  in  1832  ;  and 
was  a  physician  at  Sunapee,  Searsport  and  Orrington, 
Me.,  and  preached  at  Boothbay,  Albany,  Phillips  and 
Bethel,  Me. 

Cyrus  Cummings,  Esq.  (1816-8-).  He  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1839;  and  was  a  lawyer  in 
Boston. 

Rev.  Alpheus  J.  Pike  (1828).  He  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  18 — .  He  is  a  clergyman  in 
Dakota. 

John  Augustus  Lamson,  M.D.  (1831).  He  was  a 
physician  in  Boston. 

Rtv.  Gustavus  D.  Pike  (1831-84).  He  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  185-,  and  was  a  clergyman. 

Prof.  Albert  Cornelius  Perkins  (1833).     He  gradual- 
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ed  at  Darlmouth  College  in  ISfiO  ;  and  is  principal  of 
Adelplii  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  John  Wright  Perklin  (1841).  He  graduated 
at  Dartmoiitb  Colle.'e  in  1866.  He  is  the  principal 
oF  Duininer  Academy. 


MEMBERS   OF   THE 

nEI*KE.SRNT.lTIVC8. 

1030.  Lieut.  John  GouM. 
1090-04.  Lievil.  Thos.  Bakor. 

1091.  Jolin  Guuld. 
leW-OT.  Cor.  Tobijiih  I'crkiin. 

1698.  Lieut.  Tllon.  Baker. 

1699-17|il  tl.Jl.  Tol.ijnh  Perkins. 

1711^-3.  Lieut.  Eph.  Dornian. 

1704.  Sergt.  John  llovey. 

Sergt.  Dan'l  lleilington. 
1705-0.  Klialia  Perkins. 

17u7.  I*iac  Peabody. 

17  «.  Lieut.  Tliug.  Baker. 

17(19.  Lieut.  Tobijali  Perkins. 

1711.  Lieut.  Tobljah  Perkins. 
17r2-13.  Cor.  Jacob  Towiie. 
1714-1.5.  Lieut.  Tobijali  I'erkius. 

1710.  Sergt.  Daniel  Clark. 
1717-18    Deacon  Samuel  Huwlett. 

171'.l.   Kns.  Timothy  IVrkins. 
1720-21.  Capt.  Tobijali  Perkins. 

17il.  Nathaniel  P<jrter. 

1722.  Daniel  Clark. 

lT2:i.  Ens.  Timothy  Perkins. 

1721.  John  Hovey. 

1725.  Deacon  Joliu  Howlett. 

1720.  Capt.  Joseph  fioulil. 

1727.  Q.M.  Nath'l  Bonlninn. 
1728-:tl.  Capt.  Joseph  Gould. 
1732-;W.  Jacob  Poabotly. 
17;l4-:i0.  Capt.  Joaepii  (ioubl. 

1737.  Nathaniel  Uonlman. 

1738.  .Capt.  Joseph  Gould. 

1739.  Jacob  Peabody. 
1740-41.  Nathaniel  Bordman. 
1742-15.  Jar.ob  Peabody. 
1747-19.  Jacob  Peabody. 

1751.  David  Balch. 
1763-.'.4    Elijah  Porter. 

1750.  Elijah  I'orter. 
1707-58.  John  Gonld. 
1760-01.  John  Gould. 

1702.  Elijah  Porter. 
1704-00.  Lieut.  Samuel  Smith. 
1707-72.  Capt.  Samuel  Sniitli. 
177.3-70.   Deacon  John  Gould. 


STATE   LEGISLATURE. 

1777.  Capt.  Samuel  Snnith. 

1778.  Deacon  John  Gould. 

1779.  Zact;heus  Gould. 
Kliezer  Lake. 
A.  Hobbs  (to  Concord). 

178 1.  Zacchens  Gonld. 

Capt.  Stephen  Perkins. 

1781.  Samuel  Smith. 
1783-85.  Abraimm  lloblis. 

178R.  Capt.  Stephen  Perkins. 

1787.  Thos.  Emerson. 
1792-93.  Sylvanus  Wildes. 

1790.  Sylvanus  Wildes. 

1799.  Rev  Asaliel  Huntington 

1802.  Sylvanus  Wildes. 
1800-14.  Nathaniel  Hammond. 

1810.  Nathaniel  Hauimond. 

1823.  Col    Ephlaim  Wildes.  • 

1827.  Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 
1829-30.  Jacob  Towne.Jr. 
1833-35.  Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 

1837.  Charles  H.  Holmes. 

1838.  Nathaniel  Perley. 

1839.  .\sa  Pingree. 

1840.  Joseph  W.  Batchelder. 
184i.  Cyrus  Cuminings. 
1843.  Charles  C.  Brackctt. 
1B44.  Samuel  Todd. 
1840.  Dr.  Jos.  C.  Batchelder. 

1848.  Charles  Ilerrick. 

1849.  Thos.  Gould. 
1832.  Samuel  S.  McKenzie. 
1854.  Nathaniel  Couaiit. 
1803.   Nathaniel  Conant. 
1867.  Jacob  P.  Towne. 
1871.  Rev.  Anson  JlcLond. 
1874.  Salmon  D.  Ho<.d. 
1878.  Dudley  Bladstieet. 
1881.  JohnH.  Potter. 
1884.  John  H.  Towne. 

SRNATOItS. 

1811.  Dr.  Nohe.  Clcavelaud. 
1815-18.  Dr.  Nehe.  Cleavelami. 
1842.  Asa  Pingreo. 


Treasurers. — The  constabl 
treasurers  until  1743. 

0ON6TAULKH. 

1072.  John  Hov»y. 

1073.  Ephraim  Dorman. 

1074.  Edinond  Towne. 
1670-77.  John  How. 

1078.  Samuel  How  hit. 
1070.  Wm.  Perkins,  Jr. 
108(1.  Cor.  Wm.  Smilli. 
1081.  Tobijali  Perkins. 
1682.  Daniel  Bedinglon. 
1083-84.  Oir.  Wm.  Smith. 
11*5.  Ellsha  Perkins. 
1*86.  I>cacon  Imwc  Comings. 
1087.  Till*.  Perkins. 
11188.  Lieut.  Tlios.  Baker. 
1089.  Mr.  Timothy  I'erkins. 
1000.   Kns,  Jacob  Towne. 
John  Towne. 


es  generally  served  as 


1091. 
1002. 
1093. 
1091. 
1097. 
1098. 
1099. 

not). 

1701. 
1702. 

1701. 
1701. 
17o5. 

17liC. 

17U7. 


Daniel  Clarke. 
Ephraim  Wilds. 
Mr.  Wm.  Perkins. 
Isjuic  ICttsty.Jr. 
Jost'pti  Towne,  Jr. 
Joseph  Borniaii. 
Cor.  John  Curtlous. 
John  Comings. 
Ebeliezcr  Avcroll. 
John  Itoblnsoii,  Sr. 
Nathaniel  Averell. 
Philip  Knight. 
Tlios.  Howlet. 
Sergt.  John  Gonld. 
Corp.  Jacob  Towno. 
John  Nichols. 
Thos.  Dorman,  Jr. 
Thos.  Perley. 


Michael  Dwinell. 

TREASrRRRS. 

17'  8.  John  French. 

169.5-96.  Cor.  Tobijah  Perkins. 

.\m>>s  Dorman. 

1719.  Ens.  John  Gould. 

1709.  John  Hovey. 

174:5-1.8.  Jacob  Peabody. 

Joseph  Towno  ttreas). 

1719.  George  Bixby. 

1710.  Thos.  Robinson. 

175  1-52.  Benj   Towne. 

Zacchens  (.lould. 

175:!    Nathaniel  Porter. 

1711.  John  Averell. 

1754-65.  Capt.  Thos.  Baker. 

John  Curtis. 

175r^58.  Richard  Towne. 

1''I2.  Nalbaniel  Bornian. 

17.59-63.  Stephen  Foster. 

Nathaniel  Porter. 

17>;4-75.  Elijah  Porter. 

1713.  Tlios.  Town. 

1770-81.  Jeremiah  Averell. 

Jacob  Kasty. 

17S2-.87.  Stephen  Foster. 

1714.  Cor.  Joseph  Gouid. 

1788-89.  Nathaniel  Hammond. 

Thos.  Cave. 

1790-92.  Daniel  Bixby. 

l'(15.  Jacolt  Peabody. 

1793-99.  David  Perkins,  Jr. 

John  Burton. 

1800-9.   Daniel  Bixby. 

1716.  Win.  Towne. 

1810-13.  Jimas  Merlam. 

Job  Averell. 

1814.  Cyrus  Cummingv. 

1717.  Thos.  Gonld. 

1815.  Samuel  Hood. 

Edward  Putnam. 

1810-17.  Sloses  Wildes. 

1718.  Ivory  Hovey. 

1818-23.  Samuel  Hood. 

Klisha  Putnam. 

1824-25.  John  Peat>ody. 

1719.  Symon  Hmdstreet. 

1820-:j0.  Isjuic  Killiim. 

1720.  Wni.  Porter. 

1831-33.  Samuel  Gould. 

Jesse  Dorman. 

1834.  Dr.  Jeremiah  Stone. 

1721.  Joseph  Robinson. 

1835-36.  Joel  Lake. 

Michael  Dwinell. 

1837.  Joel  Lake. 

1722.  Thos.  Dwinell. 

1837-38.  Asa  Pingroc. 

David  Balch. 

1839.  John  G.  Hood. 

1723.  Cor.  Jacob  Robinson. 

1840.  Win.  Hubbard. 

Benj.  Knight. 

1811-50.  Beuj.  C.  Perkins. 

1724.  Eliezer  Lake. 

18i0.  John  G.  Hood. 

Edman  Towne. 

1851-52.  John  Wright. 

1725.  Jacob  Dornian. 

18,53-61.  Benj.   Kimball. 

Benj,  Towno. 

1802-01.  Nehemiah  Balch. 

1720-28.  Nathaniel  Porter. 

18('5-67.  Jeremiah  Balch. 

1729-38.  Ivory  Hovey. 

1868-81.  J.  Porter  Gould. 

1739-12.   Richard  Towne. 

1882-87.  John  Gould. 

TOWN 

CLERKS. 

1076-81.  Lieut.  Francis  Peabody. 

1700-75.  ElUah  Porter. 

1G82-85.  John  Gould. 

1770-77.  Capt.  Samuel  Smith. 

1080-1701.  Sergt.  Eph.  Dorman. 

1778-01.  CVpt.  Stephen  Perkins. 

1702-17.  Samuel  Slanh-y. 

1791-1809.  Nathaniel  Hammond. 

1718-20.  Nathaniel  Porter. 

IRKKiJi.  Jacob  T.nvne. 

1721-34,  Jacob  Peabody. 

I8:ir>-78.  Jacob  P.  Towne. 

1735-^18.  .lohn  Hovey. 

1878.  Ell-a  Towne  (pro  (cm.). 

1737-49.  Jacob  Peabody. 

1879-80.  Edward  S.  Towne. 

1740-02.  Richard  Towne. 

1880.  E/.ni  Towne. 

1763.  Elijah  Porter. 

1881.  Frank  L.  Wlnslow. 

17ll4-or..  David  Balch. 

I881-U7.  John  U.  Gould. 

SELE( 

n-MEN. 

Itt.'il). 

fmncia  Pabody. 

Ensign  llowlet. 

decon  Perkens. 

frances  [s-hody. 

lit;;. 

John  Iledington. 

Knslgne  Goold. 

i««a. 

Sargen  towne. 

John  Gould. 

decon  Perkins. 

lattx. 

John  Redington. 

frances  Pabody. 

fmnces  iHibody. 

John  Gould. 

Illl!«. 

Thomas  Itiiker. 

Mr.  tliomas  baker. 

Daniel  Borinau. 

Suck  Comings. 

I«T». 

John  hovey. 

Lieut,  fti-nnces  Pehody. 

francos  Pabody. 

Ensign  Goold. 

Thomas  IVrkins. 

Tlionias  Baker. 

1«7«. 

Edman  Townes. 

Ensign  Gould. 

Itl76. 

nir,  thonnia  baker. 

Mr.  Ihomas  Baker. 

Sargen  Rclington. 

Epheram  dorman. 

Jacob  towne. 

Sargeii  Uedinglon. 

fiances  Pabody. 

TOPSFIELD. 
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ItfSO. 

ntr.  tlumiiiii  bakor. 
Sur^ui  Kedington. 
C\n|'l.  Jiicob  tuwne. 
John  hovoy. 
fniucea  Piibody. 

IffSl. 

Ensign  goold. 
Icack  V^tv. 

Kt'hniHiu  donnau. 
francca  I'ubody. 
Samuel  howlct. 

Liout.  Pobody, 
Sargt.  Ke<lingtoii. 
Beckon  IVrkins. 
Corp!.  Towues. 
John  Gould. 

1083. 

Mr.  Thomas  Baker. 
Isacke  Estey,  clurke. 
Sargt.  Kphniini  Dorman. 
Samuel    ilowlett. 
John  (iould. 

1H$4. 

Sargt.  KedingtoD. 
Corpl.  Jucoh  Towoea. 
John  Hovey, 
Thomas  Dorman. 
John  Gould,  Sr. 

lfiS5. 
Sargt.  Kediugton. 
Lieut.  Thomas  Baker. 
Sargt.  Ephraiiti  Dorman. 
Samuel  Hewlett. 
John  Gould. 

Lieut.  Gould. 
Corpl.  John  Rovoy. 
Mr.  Tobijiih  Perkins. 
Epbraim  Dorman. 
Lieut.  Thomas  Baker. 

I«H7. 
Oapt.  John  Uow. 
Isaac  Eiisty,  Sr. 
Sammuell  Ilowlett. 
Thomas  Doruian. 
Ephraim  Dorman. 

1688. 

Sargt.  Eaaty. 
Sargt.  Thomas  Dorman. 
Sargt.  Sarouell  Uowlet. 
William  Averell,  Sr. 
Mr.  William  Perkins. 
Corpl.  Daniel  Rediogton. 

1A8U. 
Lieut.  Baker. 
Lieut  Gould. 
Sargt.  John  Hovey. 
Mr.  Tobijah  Peikins. 
Epbraim  DormaD. 

1U90. 

Corpl.  Dan'l  Redington. 
Thomas  Perkins. 
Sargt.  Thomas  Dorman. 
Sargt.  Sammuell  Houlet. 
Corpl.  Samuel  Standly. 

1091. 

Capt.  John  How. 
Mr.  Tobijrth  Perkins. 
Phillip  Knight. 
Jacob  Towue,  Jr. 
Epbraim  Dorman. 

'♦       63 


1692. 

Iii«ut.  Thomas  Baker. 
Sargt.  Hovey. 
Corpl.  Tobijah  Perkins. 
Corpl.  Redington. 
Ephraim  Donnau. 

1693. 
Capt.  John  Gould. 
Sargt.  Thos,  Dorman. 
Sai-gt.  Sanil.  Howlet. 
Ens.  Jacob  Towne. 
Corpl.  Joan  Gould. 

1694. 

Corpl.  Tobijah  Perkius. 
Isaac  Peabody. 
Elisha  Perkins. 
Joseph  Tuwne,  Jr. 
Epbraim  Dorman. 

1695. 

Sargt.  Tbos.  Dorman. 
Corpl.  Tobijah  Perkins. 
Elisba  Perkins. 
Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 
Ephraim  Dorman. 

1696. 

Corp).  Tobijah  Perkina 
Sargt.  Samuel  Uowlet. 
Eph.  Dorman. 
William  Towne. 
Isaac  Easty,  Jr. 

1697. 

Sargt    Kediugton. 
Sargt.  Howlet. 
Corpl.  Perkins. 
Corpl.  Standley. 
Elisha  Perkins. 

1698. 
Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 
Daniel  Clarke. 
Capt  How. 
Kli-sha  Perkins. 
Ephniim  Wilds. 

1699. 

Q  M.  Tobijah  Perkins. 
Jac.  Towne,  Jr. 
Sargt.  Siiml.  Howlet. 
Elisha  Perkins. 
Isaac  Pabody. 

1700. 

Ens,  Saml.  HoM-let. 
Capt.  John  How. 
Q.M.  Tobijah  Perkins. 
Isaac  Pabody. 
Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 

1701. 

Capt.  John  How, 
Sargt.  Samuel  Standley. 
Elisha  Perkins. 
Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 
Ephraim  Dorman,  Sr. 

1702. 

Corpl,  Joseph  Towne. 
Sargt.  Saml.  Standly. 
Mr.  Timothy  Perkins. 
Isaac  Pabody. 
Sargt,  John  Gould. 

1703. 

Deacon  Tbos.  Dorman. 
Corpl,  Jacob  Towne, 
Elisha  Perkins. 
Isaac  Estey,  Jr. 
Samuel  Stanley. 


1704. 

Sargt.  John  Gould. 
ThomuH  Perloy. 
John  Cumings, 
Ebtfiiezer  Averell. 
Samuel  Stanley, 

i7o:>. 

Ebenezer  Arerell. 
Thoman  Perley, 
Sargt,  Dixnl    Redington. 
Clerk  Elisha  Perkins. 
Corpl.  Joseph  Towne. 

1706. 
Lieut.  Eph.  Dorman. 
Sargt.  D.   Redington. 
Clerk  Elisha  Perkins. 
Sargt.  John  Hovey. 
Corpl.  John  Curtis. 

1707. 

Deacon  Saml.  Hewlett. 
Ebenezer  Averell. 
Thomas  Howlett. 
Corpl.  Joseph  Towne. 
Saml.  Stanley. 

1708. 
Lieut.  Tob.  Perkins. 
Corpl.  Jacob  Towne. 
Ebene/.er  Averell. 
Isaac  Estey. 
Saml.  Stanley. 

1709. 

Lieut.  Tob.  Perkins. 
Corpl.  Joseph  Towne. 
Lieut.  Eph.  Dorman. 
Thomas  Howlett. 
Saml.  Stanley, 

1710. 

Clerk  Elisha  Perkins. 
Jacob  Towne. 
Ebenezer  Averell. 
John  Curtis. 
Samuel  Stanley, 

1711. 

Lieut.  Tobijah  Perkins. 
Deacon  Samuel  Howlett. 
Thomas  Howlett. 
Joseph  Towne. 
Samuel  Stanley. 

1712. 

Sargt.  T^^omaa  Howlett. 
Corpl.  Joseph  Towne. 
Clerk  Elisha  Perkins. 
Amos  Dorman. 
John  ffrencb. 

1713. 

Deacon  Saml.  Howlett. 
Corpl.  Jacob  Towne. 
Ebenezer  Averell. 
Joseph  Towne  (treaa). 
Samuel  Stanley. 

1714. 

Nathaniel  Porter. 
John  Hovey. 

Ephmim  Wilds. 
Zaccheua  Gould. 
Samuel  Stanley. 

1715. 

Corpl.  Joseph  Towne. 
Ebenezer  Averell. 
Amos  Dorman. 
Joseph  Horman. 
Deacon  Samuel  Howlett. 


1710. 

Clerk  Elisha  Perkins. 
Ebenezer  Avorell. 
John  Hovey. 
Amos  Dorman. 
Thomas  Robinson. 

1717. 

Deacon  Samuel  Howlett. 
Corpl.  Joseph  Towne. 
Michael  Dwinell. 
Jacob  Peabody. 
Samuel  Stanley. 

1718. 
John  Howlett. 
Amos  Dorman. 
Ens,  John  Gould. 
Jacob  Peabody. 
Nathaniel  Porter. 

1719. 
Jacob  Towne. 
John  Hovey. 
John  Howlett. 
Jacob  Peabody. 
Nathaniel  Porter. 

1720. 

Ephraim  Wilds. 
Ivorj  Hovey. 
Sargt.  Joseph  Gould. 
Joseph  Towne, 
Eiiezer  Lake. 

1721. 
Thomas  Gould. 
Lieut.  Thomas  Baker. 
Ivory  Hovey. 
Amos  Dorman. 
Jacob  Peabody. 

1722. 
Sargt.  John  Howlett. 
Isaiic  Peabody. 
Lieut.  Thoniaa  Baker. 
John  Nichols. 
Q.M.  Ephraim  Wilds. 

1723. 
C-orpl.  Nathaniel  Bormao. 
Deacon  John  Howlett. 
Thomas  Gould. 
Elisha  Putnam. 
Jacob  Peabody. 

1724. 
Nathaniel  Porter. 
Deacon  John  Howlett. 
Joseph  Towne. 
Elisha  Perkins. 
John  Hovey. 

1725. 

John  Hovey. 
Jacob  Estey. 
WilHam  Porter. 
Michael  Dwinell. 
Deacon  John  Howlett. 

1726. 

Ens.  Amos  Dorman, 
Capt.  Joseph  Gould. 
Sargt.  Thomas  Robinson. 
Simon  Brad  street. 
Jacob  Peabody. 

1727. 

Q.M.  Nathaniel  Bordman. 
Corpl.  Jacob  Towne. 
Benjamin  Towne. 
Thomas  Gould. 
William  Redington. 
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1728. 

Ed0.  Amos  Dorman. 

Zaccheiis  Gould. 

Q.M.  NtiUiuniel  Burdumn. 

Ivory  Uovoy. 

William  Kedingtuu. 

I7*i». 

Deacon  John  Hewlett. 
Benjamin  Towne. 
Kliozor  Loko. 
David  Balch. 
Jacob  Peabody. 

1730. 

Boiijamin  Towne. 

JcMto  Doniiiin. 

Q.M.  Natlianiel  Boidman. 

Jolin  Willdes. 

John  Perkins. 

1731. 

Crtjit.  Jolin  Howlett. 
Joseph  Horrick. 
John  Willdes. 
Bonjaniin  Towne. 
Jacob  Poahody. 

1732. 

Thomaa  Gould. 
Q.M.  Nathl.  Bordmnu. 
Cenrge  Byxbo. 
Kichard  Towno. 
JoHeph  Dorman. 

1733. 
Capt.  Jolin  Hewlett. 
David  Brtlch. 
Jolm  Wildea. 
William  Kudington. 
Tohijiih  JVrkinfl. 

1734. 

Nathaniel  Porter. 
Cajit.  .loftoph  Gould. 
Klioxer  I.ake. 
Joseph  KoIiiuBon. 
Benjamin  Towne. 

i73r>. 

Deacon  John  Howlett, 
D<racon  Jacob  Peabody. 
Kichard  Towne. 
Hoiijauiin  Towne. 
Mathow  I'eabody. 

173<l. 

Deacon  Ivory  Hovey. 
David  Balch. 
Jacob  Kedington. 
Geurgt'  Byxhy. 
iiuko  Avorell. 

1737. 

Jacob  Dorman. 
John  Wilds. 
Ik'tijamln  Towne. 
Llutit.  XaccluuiH  Gould. 
Duninl  Ui-dington. 

17  3S, 

Jom-ph  Hcrrlck. 
Daniel  llodington. 
David  Cummlugs. 
BiMiJaiiili)  Towno. 
Joseph  Pfrkliid. 

1731). 

Bonjnmln  Towno. 
Lieut.  Tubijah  Perklnit. 
Daniel  Gould. 
John  Wlld.li. 
Daniel  Uudington. 


17  40. 

Capt.  .Io8i-ph  Gould. 
Benjamin  Towne. 
Daniel  Kedinglon. 
Phineas  Bedingtuu. 
Thoni;ij»  Baker. 

1711. 

Lieut.  Beujumiu  Towne. 
Capt.  John  Wildea, 
George  Byxbe. 
Thomas  Baker. 
Daniel  liedinf^lon. 

17  42. 

George  Bixby. 
Thomaa  Baker. 
Daniel  Gould. 
Blatbew  I'eabody. 
Kichard  Towne. 

1743. 

Thomas  Baker. 
Capt.  Tobijiili  Peikjna. 
David  Cuminings. 
Israel  Clark. 
Mat  hew  Peabody. 

1744. 

Thomas  Baker. 
fliathew  Puabody. 
Benjamin  Towne. 
Israel  Clark. 
David  Cumniings. 

1745. 
Solomon  Gould. 
Capt.  Tobijah  Perkins. 
Richard  Towne. 
Daniel  Kedingtou. 
Capt.  John  Wildea. 

174U. 
Capt.  John  Wildea. 
Capt.  Tobijali  Perkins. 
Richard  Towne. 
Solomon  Gould. 
Daniel  Redinglon. 

I74T. 
Capt.  John  Wildes. 

Richard  Towne. 
Thoniiw  Baker. 
Boujauiin  Towne. 
Katlianiel  Averell,  Jr. 
174S. 

Capt.  John  Wildes. 

Kiclnird  Towne. 

Nathaniel  Averell,  Jr. 

Thoniiis  Uaker. 

Lieut.  Peiijiunin  Towno. 
17411. 

Richard  Towno. 

Capt.  John  Wihlee. 

David  BaUh. 

John  GuiiM. 

<lt)urge  itixhy. 

Muthew  Peabody  and  Samuel 
Smith  In  place  of  G.  B.  and 
It.  T. 
1 750. 

Lieut.  Benjamin  Towne. 

John  Gould. 

niatbew  PealHKly. 

I'lipt.  John  Wildoe. 

Klijah  Porter. 

Elijah  purler. 

Liuut.  Beiijumin  Towno. 

John  Gould. 

Satnuel  Smith. 

Mathow  I'eabody. 


1752. 

Jacob  Averell. 

Capt.  Benjamin  Towne. 
Clerk  Samuel  Smith. 
Elijah  Porter. 
Q.M.  Daniel  Clark. 

1753. 

Capt    Benjamin  Tjwne. 
Jacob  Averell. 
Samuel  Smith. 
Dan  Clark. 
Elijah  Porter. 

1754. 

Capt.  Benj.  Towne. 

Jacob  Averell. 
Q.  M.  Dan  Clark. 
Samuel  Smith. 
Elijah  Porter. 

1755. 

('apt.  Benjamin  Towne. 
Dun   Clark. 
Klijah  Porter. 
Samuel  Smith. 
Jacolj  .\veroU. 

I75«. 

Cornet  Mat  hew  Peabody. 
Capt.  Thomas  Baker. 
Lieut.  Nathaniel  Porter. 
John  Gould. 
David  Balch. 

1757. 

Samuel  Smith. 

Capt.  Benjamin  Towne. 

John  Gould. 

Cornet  Mathew  Peabody. 

Elijah  Porter. 

I75H. 
Lient.  Nathl.  Porter. 
John  liould. 
David  lialch. 
Daniel  Bixby. 
David  Perkins. 

i75y. 

John  Gould. 
David  I'erkins. 
David  Balch,  Jr. 
Baniel  Bixby. 
Stephen  Perking. 

I7»0. 

Capt.  Beiij.  Towno. 
Elijah  Porter. 
Rithard  Towne. 
John  Gould. 
David  Balch,  Jr. 

t7ni. 

Capt.  Jidin  Bordman. 
Stephen   Perkins. 
Jeremiah  .\\erell. 
Ciipt  Thonuifl  Baker. 
Simon  Gould. 

17112. 

Stephen  Perkins. 
Jeremiah  Averoll. 
John  Balch. 
Simon  Gould. 
Joseph  Andrews. 

1703. 

Jeremiali  Averell. 
Joseph  Andrews. 
Str-phen  Perkins. 
John  Balch. 
Zaccheua  Gould. 


17fl4. 

Jeremiah  .Averell 
Daniel  Bixby. 
Zaccheus  tiould. 
Samuel  Cumniing!i 
David  Balch,  Jr. 

I7(>5. 

Jeremiah  Averell. 
Daniel  Bixby. 
Zaccheus  Gould. 
Stephen  Perkins. 
John  Perkins,  Jr. 

I7»». 

Daniel  Bixby. 
Zaccbeub  (iould. 
Jeremiah  Averell. 
John  Perkins,  Jr. 
Stejihen  Perkins. 

1787. 

Zacchous  Gould. 
John  Perkins,  Jr. 
Jeremiah  Averell. 
Stephen  Perkins. 
Daniel  Bixby. 

17«S. 
Elisha  Wildes. 
Zaccheus  tlonld. 
Jeremiah  Averell. 
Stephen  Perkins. 
Danu-l  Bixby. 

17«tf. 

Eliisha  Wildes. 
Stephen  Perkins. 
Jeremiah  .\verell. 
Daniel  Bixby. 
Zaccheus  Gould. 

1770. 

Stephen  I'erkins. 
Daniel  Bixby. 
Zafclicua  Gould. 
Solomon  Dodga. 
Joseph  (iould. 

1771. 

Thonnia  Mower, 
Cnpt.  Saml.  Smith. 
Elijah  Porter. 
Abrnhiim  Hobbs. 
Samuel  Bnidoti-eet. 

1772. 

Capt.  Saml.  Smith. 
Abraham  Ilobbti. 
Samuel  Biiidxtreut. 
Thunnts  Mower. 
Stephen  Perkins. 

1773. 

Stephen  Perkins. 
Tliot*.  Mower. 
Capt.  Saml.  Smith. 
I)jiniel  Bi.vby. 
/accheus  Gould. 

1774. 

Stejdieu  Perkins. 
I'lUiii'l  Hixby. 
Ciipt.  &unl.  Smith, 
/.accheus  Gould. 
Tboma«  Mower. 

1775. 

Capt.  Saml.  Smith. 
Ca]it.  Stephen  Porkina. 
I<tniel  ('lark,  Jr. 

John  IVabody. 
Thomiui  Mower. 
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tiu. 

1788. 

1800. 

1812. 

Israel  Clark,  Jr. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

Sanil.  Smith. 

Cupt.  John  Baker. 

Duvj.i  Ciinimings. 

Dr.  Nehemiah  Cleaveland. 

Capt  Stephen  Perkins. 

Roger  Balch. 

John  iVabudy,  Jr. 

John  I'eabody. 
Jonas  i^Ierium. 

.Inhn  PeiilK)dj. 

Nathaniel  Hammond. 

Jacob  Towne  (3d). 

Thomas  Mowor, 

Jacob  Kimball. 

Moses  Bradntroot. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 

1777. 

17M». 

1801. 

Capt.  Stephen  Perkins. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

Dudley  Bradstreet. 

181.^. 

Thomas  Mower. 

Roger  Balch. 

Jonas  Slenam. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

John  Peabody. 

John  Batchelder. 

Jonathan  Cummiugs. 

Jonas  Meriam. 

Israel  Clark,  Jr. 

Jacob  Kimball. 

Dr.  Neherniah  Cleaveland. 

Jacob  Ti)wne,  Jr. 

Sauil.  Smith. 

Nuthl.  Hammoml. 

N.  Perkius  Averell. 

Cyrus  Ciunmings. 
Jacob  Batchelder. 

i7:s. 

1790. 

1802. 

Mfy.  Joseph  Gould. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

Jonathan  Cummings. 

ISI4. 

Joseph  Cuinmings. 

Jonathan  Cummiugs. 

Dr.  Nehemiah  Cleaveland. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

Thuniaji  I'cirtor. 

Jacob  Kimball. 

Jonas  Meriam. 

Samuel  Hood. 

Jacob  Kimball. 

Isaac  Averell. 

Dudley  Brailstreet. 

Huniplirey  Clark. 

Isaac  ATerelK 

Nathaniel  Fisk. 

N.  P.  Averell. 

Moses  Wildes. 

I77». 

1791. 

1803. 

Joseph  Bachelder. 

Maj.  Joseph  Gould. 

Jacob  Kimball. 

Jonathan  Cummings. 

1815. 

Zaccheiis  Gould. 

Isaac  Averell. 

Dr.  Nehemiah  Cleaveland. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

Nathl.  Fisk. 

Lieut.  Jonas  Meriam. 

Jos*^ph  Bachelder. 

Joseph  Cumminga,  Jr. 

Ezra  Perkins. 

Nallil.  Hannnond. 

Mo=os  Wildes. 

Isaac  Averell. 

Nathaniel  Hammond. 

Jacob  Towne  (3d). 

David  Towne. 

17S0. 

1792. 

IS  04. 

John  Peabody,  Jr. 

Thomas  Emerson. 

Jacob  Kimball. 

Nuthl.  Hammond. 

1816. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 
Thomas  Cummings. 

Moses  Perkins. 

Isaac  Averell. 

Jonaa  Meriam. 

David  Tuwnt!. 

Nathl.  Fisk, 

Jacob  Towne  (3d). 

David  Bulcb,  Jr. 

Ezra  Perkins. 

Robert  Perkins. 

Cyrus  Cummings. 

Stephen  Foster. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

Joseph  Batchelder. 

Daniel  Bixby,  Jr. 

1781. 

1793. 

1S05. 

Samuel  Cumminga. 

Samuel  Smith. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

Zaccheus  Gould. 

Josiah  Lamson. 

Jonaa  Meriam. 

1817. 

Stephen  Foster. 

Ezra  Perkins. 

Jacob  Towne  (3d). 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

Nathaniel  Averell,  Jr. 

Nathaniel  Hammond. 

Robert  Perkins. 

Thomas  Cumminga. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

Zaccheus  Gould. 

Joseph  Batchelder. 

Cyrus  Cummings, 
Daniel  Bixby,  Jr. 

I7S2. 

1794. 

1800. 

Samuel  Cummings. 

Samuel  Smith. 

Zaccheus  Gould. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

Zaccheus  Gould. 

Josiah  Lamson. 

Robert  Perkins. 

1818. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

Josiah  Lamson. 

John  Peabody. 

Nathaniel  Averell. 

Lieut.  Isaac  Averell. 

David  Perkins. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 

Josiah  Lamson. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

John  Peabody. 

Perley  Ualch. 
Dudley  Wildes,  Jr. 

i7$:i. 

1795. 

1807. 

David  Perkins,  Jr. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

Jonathan  Cummings. 

Josiah  Lamson. 

Zaccheus  Gould. 

Benj.  Bixby. 

David-Perkins. 

1819. 

Nathaniel  Averell. 

John  Rea,  Jr. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

John  Peabody, 

Josiah  Lamson. 

Lieut.  Isaac  Averell. 

John  Peabody. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 

Da.vid  Towne. 

Samuel  Bradstreet. 

John  Conant. 

Perley  Balch. 
Dudley  Wildes,  Jr. 

1784. 

Zaccheus  Gould. 

179«. 

Benj.  Bixby. 

1808. 

Josiah  JRanison. 

David  Perkins,  Jr. 

David  Towne. 

John  Rea,  Jr, 

David  Perkins. 

1820. 

Nathl.  Averell. 

Samuel  Bradstreet. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr, 

Josiah  Lamson. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

John  Peabody. 

David  Towne. 

Jonathan  Cum m logs. 

Dudley  Bradstreet. 

John  Conaat. 

Daniel  Bixby,  Jr. 
Wm.  Hubbard. 

1785. 

1797. 

1S09. 

David  Perkius,  Jr. 

Zaccheus  Gould, 

Benj.  Bixby. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

Josiah  Lamson. 

John  Rea,  Jr. 

David  Perkins. 

IS21. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

Dr.  Nehemiah  Cleaveland. 

Daniel  Rixby,  Jr. 

David  Perkins,  Jr. 

Samuel  Bradstreet. 

Joiin  Pcahudy. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 

Jacob,KimbalL 

Dudley  Bradstreet. 

Jonas  Meriam. 

Wm.  IIubl)aril. 

1786. 

1798. 

IS  10. 

1822. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

Thomas  Perkins,  Jr, 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 

Josiah  Lamson. 

Elijah  Averell. 

David  Perkins. 

Joseph  IlatchelJer. 

Jacob  Kimball. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

Dr.  Nehemiah  Cleaveland. 

Ephraim  Wildes. 

David  Perkins,  Jr. 

John  Peabody,  Jr. 

John  Peabody. 

Koyal  A.  Meriam. 

Roger  Balch. 

David  Cummings. 

Jonas  Meriam. 

Daniel  Bixby,  Jr. 

1787. 

1799. 

1811. 

1823. 

Roger  Balch. 

Thomas  Perkins,  Jr. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 

Daniel  Bixby,  Jr. 

Josiah  Lamson. 

Nathl.  Hammond. 

Nuthl.  Hammond. 

Cyrus  Cummings. 

Dr.  John  Merriam.                , 

David  Cummings. 

Dr.  Nehemiah  Cleaveland. 

John  Batchelder. 

Daniel  Bixby. 

John  Peabody,  Jr. 

John  Peabody. 

Moses  Wildes. 

-Henry  Bradstreet 

Jacob  Towne  (3d). 

Jonas  Meriam. 

Wm.  N.  Cleaveland. 
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18*24. 

Mo6«s  Wilder. 
Cyrus  Ciimniings. 
W.  N,  Cleaveluiid. 
John  I'eubody. 
Samuel  (iuuld. 

CyniB  (.'urmiiiiigw. 
Joliu  Kea,  Jr. 
Daniel  Bixby. 
Porlor  Bradstreet. 
John  Luiiison. 

IVift. 
Cyrus  CiiTiiniings. 
Porter  IJmdstreel. 
John  Kea,  Jr. 
Sainiict  liradbtreet. 
David  Towne. 

1827. 

Jacob  Tuwno,  Jr. 
Samuel   [Irud^treet. 

Juhu  Hca,  Jr. 
JoKepli    IJatchelder. 
iHiiHC  Killaui. 

1H28. 
Ja-ob  Towne,  Jr. 
Joseph  Hatchelder. 
leuiac  Kilhtm. 
Auios  Perkins. 
Samuel  Bradstroot. 

t82«. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 
Joseph   IJiitcheldor. 
Isaiic  KIllHm. 
Amos  Perkins. 
Santuel  Bradtitreet. 

1H30. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 
Joseph  Batcheldor. 
Isiuic'Killiini. 
Samuel  Itmdstreet. 
Moses  WllUos. 

IK»I. 

Noheiniah  Perkins. 
Wm.  Iluhliiird. 
JoB.-ph  W.  Hatoheldor. 
Nulhaniel  Perloy, 
Wm.  Miinday. 

IH»2. 

John  Lamson. 
Win.  Mvmday. 
Nehemnih  Perkins. 
Joseph  W.  Batchulder. 
Nathaniel  Perley. 

1H»3. 

Jacob  Towne,  Jr. 
Wm.  Iliilibard. 
Joseph  (jould. 
Moses  WllUen. 
David  Towue. 

1834. 

Jaeob  Towne,  Jr. 
Ihivid  Towne. 
Wm.  Hubbard. 
Sniunel   ItnMlstrmU. 
Wm.  CummlngB. 

IH85. 

Jacob  Towno,  Jr. 
David  Towno. 
Wm.  Ilubbani. 
Saiiui'-l  Hnwlstroet. 
Wui.  ('unimin([s. 


IM3«. 

Jacob  Towne,  .Ir, 
David  Towne. 
Wm.  Hubbard. 
Samuel  Bradatroet. 
Wm.  Cummings. 

IS37. 

Benjamin  C.  Perkins. 
John  Conaut. 
Richard  i'hillips,  Jr. 
Wm.  K.  Kimball. 
Wm.  Cunimings. 

1H3S. 
Cornelius  B.  Brad^treet. 
Nathaniel  Perley. 
William  Kay. 
Moses  Wildes. 
Augustine  8.  Poabody. 

is:i». 

BenJ.  i'.  Perkins. 
Asa  Pinjjree. 
Wm.  Ray. 
Wm.  Hubbard. 
John  Hood. 

1S40. 

David  Towno. 
Wm.  Ray. 
Wm.  Hubbard. 
Wm.  Cummings. 
John  Hood. 
1S4I. 
Joshua  Wildes. 
Wm.  Ray. 
Nehemiah  Perkins. 
Joel  R.  Peabody. 
Jacob  P.  Towue. 

1842. 

Wm.  Rjiy. 

Klbridge  S.  Bixby. 
Asa  Piugree. 

1843. 

Wm.  Rjiy. 
Elbridge  S.  Bixby. 
Asa  I'ingreo. 

1844. 

Wm.  N.  Cleavcland. 
Nathaniel  I'erkins. 
A.  S.  Peabody. 

18  4-). 

Wm.  N.  {'leaveland. 
Nathaniel  Perkins. 
A.  S.  Peabody. 

184ft. 

Thonia8  L.  T>ane. 
John  )i.  Hood. 
Wm.  Hubbard. 

IK47. 

Samuel  Tudd. 
TliOH.  L.  Lane. 
Nehemiah  Balch. 

I84S. 

John  Wriglit. 

Josi>ph  W.  Batchelder. 

Tbos.  L.  Lane. 

I841t. 
John  Wright. 
Jooepli  W.  Batcheldor. 
Thits.  L.  Luiio. 

i8r>o 

John  Wright. 
Thos.  (ioiild. 
Juahua  Wlldn. 


1851. 

John  Wright. 

Thos.  Gould. 
Joshua  Wildes. 

1852. 
John  Wright. 
Thos.  Gould. 
Joshua  Wildes. 

1853. 

A.  8.  Peabody. 
S.  S.  McKenzie. 
Andrew  Gould. 

1854. 

Andrew  Gould. 
S.  S.  McKenzie. 
Benj.  B.  Towne. 

1855. 
Andrew  Gould. 
S.  S.  McKenzie. 
Benj.  B.  Towue. 

I85fi. 
Andrew  Gould. 
S.  S.  McKenzie. 
Benj.  B.  Towne. 

1857. 

John  Wright. 
Thos.  Gould. 
A.  S.  Peabody. 

1858. 
John  Wright. 
Thos.  Gould. 
A.  S.  Peabody. 

1859. 

John  Wright, 
Thoa.  Gould. 
A.  S.  Peabody. 

1800. 

John  Wright. 
Thos.  Gould. 
A.  S.  Peabody. 

1861. 
John  Wright. 
A.  S.  Peabody. 
Dudley  Bradstieet. 

18tt2. 
A\  S.  PeaVioiiy. 
Dudley  Bnxdstreet. 
Samuel  Todd. 

1803. 

A.  S.  PealKKiy. 
Dudley  Bra.lslreet. 
Samuel  Toild. 

1804. 
A.  S.  Peabody. 
Dudley  Bradslreet. 
Samuel  Todd. 

1805. 
Jacob  Foster. 
J.  W.  Batchelder. 
David  Clark. 

I860. 

Jacob  Foster. 

J.  W.  Batcheldor. 

David  aark. 

1867. 
Jacob  Foster. 
Andrew  Gould. 
David  Clark. 

1808. 
David  Clark. 
Jacob  Foster. 
Andrew  Gould. 


1861). 

David  Clark. 

J.  W.  Batchelder. 

Andrew  Gould. 

1S70. 
David  Clark. 
J.  W.  Bachelder. 
Andrew  Gould. 

1871. 
David  Clark. 
J.  W.  B;ttehelder. 
Andrew  Gould. 

1872. 
Dudley  Bradstreet. 
Uoses  B.  I'erkins. 
Salmon  D,  Hootl, 

IH73. 
D.  Bniilfitreet. 
S.  II.  Mood. 
Ariel  11.  Gould. 

1874. 
D.  Bradstreet 
S.  D.  Hood. 
Ariel  H.  Gould. 

1875. 
D.  Bradstreet. 
S.  I>.  Hood. 
Ariel  H.  Gould, 

1870. 
D.  Bradstreet. 
S.  D.  Hood. 
Ariel  H.  Gould. 

1877. 
D.  Bradstreet. 
S.  D.  HwhI. 
Ariel  H.  Gould. 

1878. 
D.  Bradstreet. 
S.  D.  Hood. 
Ariel  H.  Gould. 

187«. 
S.  D.  Hood. 
Baxter  P.  Pike. 
John  II.  Potter. 

1880. 
S.  I).  Hood. 
M.  B.  Perkins. 
J.  I!.  Potter. 

1881. 
S.  It.  Hood. 
B.  P.  Pike. 
J.  H.  Potter, 

iSS'i, 
S.  D.  Hood. 
B.  P.  Pike. 
John  H.  Towno. 

1883. 
S.  D.  IlmKi. 
B.  P.  Pike. 
John  li.  Towno. 

1S84. 
S.  D.  Hood. 
B.  P.  Pike. 
John  H.  Towno. 

1885. 
S,  D.  liiKid. 
B.  P.  Pike. 
John  H.  Towno. 

1880. 
S.  D.  Hood. 
J.  H.  Towuo. 
Joseph  B.  Poor. 

18S7. 
S.  D.  Hood. 
J.  II.  Towne. 
JoM'ph  B,  Poor. 
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CHAPTEK   LXV. 
PEABODY. 


BY  THEODORE   MOODY  OSBOBNB. 


Prdiminary — Topoijinphy — Karly  SelUemeiits. 

The  town  of  Peabody  occupies  a  part  of  the  terri- 
tory originally  belonging  to  the  old  town  of  Salem. 
Its  boundaries  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  old 
Middle  Precinct  of  Salem,  which  was  set  off  in  1710, 
and  it  continued  to  be  a  part  of  Salem  until  the  in- 
corporation of  the  district  of  Danvers,  in  1752.  It 
was  separated  from  Danvers  under  the  name  of  South 
Danvers  in  1855,  (May  18),  and  the  name  of  Peabody 
was  assumed  in  1868.  Previously  to  1710,  it  formed 
a  part  of  the  first  parish  of  Salem,  and  was  identi- 
fied with  Salem  in  every  respect. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  early  history  of 
Peabody  is  in  many  ways  inseparable  from  that  of 
Salem.  Its  farmers  were  represented  in  the  Salem 
town-meeting,  and  some  of  them  at  times  held  office 
in  the  town.  Its  sturdy  yeomanry  formed  part  of 
the  training  bands  of  the  old  town,  and  was  called 
out  to  do  service  in  all  the  frontier  warfare  of  that 
early  period.  Its  religious  interests  were  centred  in 
the  old  First  Church,  and  the  record  of  its  proprie- 
tary interests  is  found  with  that  of  all  the  other  lands 
belonging  to  the  town  of  Salem.  There  was  there- 
fore, during  nearly  a  whole  century  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  town,  no  occasion  for  any  separate 
chronicle  of  the  lives  or  interests  of  the  families  who 
lived  in  this  part  of  Salem,  and  for  nearly  half  a 
century  afler  the  establishment  of  the  Middle  Pre- 
cinct, the  people  were  still  one  with  Salem  in  every- 
thing but  parish  aflairs. 

For  more  than  another  century  the  parish  was  part 
of  the  town  of  Danvers,  and  its  history  is  largely  one 
with  that  of  Danvers.  It  has  had  ouly  about  thirty 
years  of  independent  existence. 

An  effort,  however,  has  been  made  to  select  from 
the  historic  archives  of  Salem  and  Danvers  some 
portions  belonging  to  this  locality,  and  to  trace  the 
beginning  and  growth  of  the  community  which  has 
developed  into  the  busy  manufacturing  town  of  Pea- 
body, as  we  see  it  to-day. 

The  limits  of  this  sketch  have  not  permitted  the 
introduction  of  extended  genealogical  details,  nor 
the  description  of  the  many  old  houses  and  localities 
whose  interest  belongs  rather  to  family  than  to  town 
history.  It  is  designed  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
growth  of  the  town,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  be 
at  some  future  time  enlarged  by  others  who  are 
specially  qualified  to  discuss  the  different  branches  of 
town  history.  If  by  means  of  this  sketch  an  impulse 
may  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  his  native 
to^Vn,  the  writer  will  be  repaid  for  his  efforts. 


Topography. — When  Endicott  and  his  compan- 
ions arrived  on  the  shores  of  Salem  in  1(!28,  their  first 
settlements  were  made  along  the  shores  of  the  sea 
and  the  rivers  which  surround  the  present  city  of 
Salem.  The  struggle  for  existence  was  at  first  too 
severe  to  permit  of  extensive  improvements  in  build- 
ing roads  and  developing  farming  lands  more  re- 
mote from  the  natural  highway  which  the  water 
furnished  from  one  group  of  houses  to  another. 

Wood  in  his  "New  England's  Prospect"  says, 
speaking  of  Salem,  "  There  be  more  canowes  in  this 
town  than  in  all  the  whole  Patent,  every  household 
having  a  water-horse  or  two.''  The  canoes  were  in- 
spected by  order  of  the  quarterly  court. 

But  very  soon  the  wonderful  energy  of  those  heroic 
Puritans  led  them  to  build  roads  and  bridges  which 
should  open  up  the  surrounding  territory,  and  to  im- 
prove the  lands  lying  farther  from  the  sea. 

The  country  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  the 
first  settlements  was  very  early  explored,  and  the  re- 
gion toward  the  boundary  of  Lynn  and  Reading  was 
found  to  be  an  excellent  agricultural  country.  Sever- 
al large  ponds  of  fresh  water  were  found  in  this  part 
of  Salem,  or  on  its  boundaries,  and  the  region  about 
the  head  of  the  North  River  was  distinguished  by  the 
confluence  of  several  large  brooks  of  clear  and  spark- 
ling water,  which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  name  by 
which  this  locality,  now  the  centre  of  the  village  of 
Peabody,  was  designated  in  the  early  grants — the 
name  of  Brooksby. 

The  middle  precinct  and  the  village  were  together 
often  spoken  of  in  early  times  as  "  The  Farms,"  and 
the  settlers  were  called  "The  Farmers,"  in  distinction 
from  the  dwellers  in  the  town  proper  of  Salem,  most 
of  whom  lived  by  commerce,  or  followed  the  sea,  or 
plied  the  various  trades  and  industries  of  town  life. 

Through  the  region  of  Brooksby  a  road  was  opened 
to  Salem  Village  (now  Danvers  Centre),  which  had 
been  at  first  accessible  only  by  boat  up  the  Wooleston 
River  (npw  the  Danvers  River). 

The  ancient  way,  in  use  while  Essex  Street  was 
still  a  wilderness,  followed  Broad  Street  up  to  the 
boundary  of  the  commons.  From  a  point  on  tlie  Sa- 
lem turnpike,  some  distance  beyond  where  Boston 
Street  now  turns  from  Essex  Street,  a  road  turned 
sharply  to  the  right,  and  coming  round  the  head  of 
the  inlet  which  in  those  days  extended  to  the  south 
of  Boston  Street,  went  on  toward  Brooksby  over  the 
high  land  by  Gallows  Hill.  By  this  road  it  is  said 
that  Governor  Endicott  used  to  ride  from  the  town 
to  his  estate  in  the  Village.  The  location  of  this  old 
road  may  still  be  traced,  and  there  are  still  some 
buildings  on  the  line  of  the  ancient  way.  Subse- 
quently a  branch  of  this  road  was  made  from  w^hat  is 
now  Proctor's  Court,  along  the  line  of  Goodhue  Street 
to  Trask's  lower  mills  (now  called  Frye's  Mills), 
whence,  by  turning  in  a  southerly  direction,  the  trav- 
eller came  into  the  other  road  at  a  point  on  Trask's 
Plain,  near  the  great  elm  which  stands  in  the  middle 
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of  the  street,  with  tlie  date  1707  on  a  stone  at  its  base, 
and  which  is  known  as  the  "  big  tree."  In  1715  the 
road  leading  from  the  middle  precinct  meeting-house 
to  Salem  was  referred  to  as  "  y'  highway  that  leads 
into  y*  North  field  by  Trask's  Fulling-Mill." 

At  the  lowest  point  on  Boston  Street,  just  about 
where  Goodhue  Street  and  Boston  Street  meet,  an  arm 
of  the  sea  crossed  the  road,  large  enough  to  admit  of 
boats  passing  up  and  down.  Across  this  inlet  a 
bridge  was  built,  known  as  the  Town  Bridge,  which 
became  a  historic  landmark.  At  that  time  the  salt 
water  inlets  were  much  more  extensive  than  now. 
The  changes  of  elevation  caused  by  building  the 
streets  and  houses  of  the  city,  the  accumulation  of 
soil  brought  down  by  the  various  streams,  and,  in 
later  years,  the  construction  of  extensive  .systems  of 
railroads  have  tended  gradually  to  fill  up  many  of 
the  inlets  which  were  then  accessible.  The  sea  has 
not  for  many  years  approached  within  a  considerable 
distance  of  the  ])lace  where  the  Town  Bridge  once 
stretched  across  the  water,  and  the  street  now  crosses 
the  lowest  part  of  the  hollow  (which  bears  the  unc- 
tuous name  of  Blubber  Hollow,  from  the  materials 
used  in  the  early  manufacture  of  leather  in  that 
vicinity)  on  solid  ground. 

The  general  aspect  of  Brooksby  at  that  early  time 
may  be  imagined  from  its  present  characteristics,  and 
from  what  has  come  down  from  the  history  of  that 
day.  While  a  large  part  of  the  town  must  have  been 
much  more  thickly  wooded,  it  is  plain,  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  early  grants,  that  there  were  consider- 
able areas  of  meadow  "  litt  to  mowe,"  and  large  ex- 
tents of  barren  hillside,  swamp  and  pasture,  such  :is 
are  seen  to-day.  The  North  River  was  open  to  boats 
at  high  tide  nearly  or  quite  to  the  mill-pond  where 
Captain  Trask  built  his  lirst  mill — one  of  the  earliest 
in  the  Commonwealth.  This  stream,  whose  shores 
were  doubtless  wooded  to  the  edge  of  the  upland,  car- 
ried down  a  large  volume  of  fresh  water  from 
Brooksby,  and  was  a  beautiful  bit  of  scenery,  hard  to 
reconstruct  in  imagination  from  the  muddy  and  foul 
stream  of  to-day,  crossed  and  recrossed  by  the  rail- 
road, and  carrying  the  drainage  of  great  manufac- 
tories. The  brooks  themselves  were  much  larger  than 
now.  The  strip|)iiig  away  of  the  forest  about  their 
sources,  the  intercepting  of  surface  water  by  the 
streets  and  constructions  of  the  town,  and  the  use  of 
large  quantities  of  water  for  domestic  and  manu- 
facturing purposes,  have  combined  to  diminish  greatly 
the  flow  of  water  in  the  ancient  beds;  and  if  one  of 
the  early  settlers  were  to  look  on  the  tuiliiil  streams 
that  now  flow  by  walled  and  underground  channels 
through  the  town,  he  would  find  it  hard  indeed  to  re- 
alize that  this  was  the  beautiful  Brooksby  of  old,  with 
its  clear  and  sparkling  streams,  green  with  woodland 
foliage  to  the  water's  edge,  and  surrounded  at  inter- 
vals with  meadows  dotted  with  herds  of  cattle.  A 
considerable  ]>art  of  the  woodland  consisted  of  a 
heavy  and  valuable  growth  of  oak  timber. 


A  large  variety  of  trees  and  plants  are  native  to 
the  soil,  and  many  more  have  since  been  introduced. 
Two  at  least  of  the  flowering  plants  which  give 
character  to  its  fields  and  hills  were  introduced  by 
the  early  settlers — the  woodwax  or  gorse,  golden 
bright  on  the  pasture  slopes,  and  the  clirysanthemum 
leucaitthcmum,  or  white  weed,  sometimes  of  late  called 
daisy,  which  tradition  says  was  brought  in  by  Oov- 
ernor  Endicott  himself.  There  must,  however,  have 
been  a  very  great  similarity,  at  least  in  the  outline 
and  aspect  of  that  part  of  the  town  which  has  never 
been  occupied  by  dwellings,  to  its  present  apjicarance. 
There  are  many  interesting  localities  whose  natural 
beauties  are  great,  and  which  contain  striking  and 
peculiar  geological  formations.  Ship  Rock,  a  huge 
boulder  in  South  Peabody,  near  the  station  on  the 
South  Reading  Branch  Railroad,  is  owned  by  the  Es- 
sex Institute,  and  is  surrounded  by  interesting  marks 
of  glacial  action.  There  are  several  high  hills,  from 
whose  summits  are  seen  broad  expanses  of  landscape 
and  wide  reaches  of  the  sea,  extending  far  down  the 
northern  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Early  Settlers. — It  is  not  known  where  the  very 
earliest  settlement  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
town  of  Peabody  was  made.  By  1083  there  were 
some  settlers  in  Brooksby. 

Before  103.5  Captain  William  Trask,  the  ancestor  of 
the  Trask  family  in  this  vicinity,  received  a  grant 
of  about  fifty  acres  at  the  head  of  the  North  River, 
near  the  i)resent  location  of  the  square  in  Peabody. 
Here  he  built  his  first  grist-mill,  at  a  point  near 
where  Wallis  Street  crosses  the  railroad.  The  mill- 
pond,  originally  of  considerable  extent,  remained  in 
use  for  some  mechanical  purposes  until  within  twenty 
years,  when  it  was  filled  and  a  street  laid  out  across 
it.  The  pond  collected  the  water  of  the  three  princi- 
pal brooks  from  which  Brooksby  took  its  name.  About 
this  *niill,  near  the  meeting  of  the  Boston  road  and 
the  road  to  Salem  Village  (now  Danvers),  a  small  vil- 
lage .soon  sprang  up,  several  house-lots  having  been 
granted  near  the  mill.  Richard  Adams  had  a  grant 
of  five  acres  in  the  vicinity  in  1687,  and. William 
Hathorne  was  given  a  ten-acre  lot  near  the  mill 
about  the  same  time.  Thomas  (ioldthwaite  is  be- 
lieved to  have  settled  in  this  vicinity. 

Captain  Wilbam  Trask  was  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  with  Endicott.  He  was  a  man  of  much 
natural  energy  of  character,  and  filled  a  variety 
of  public  stations.  He  owned  several  tracts  of 
land,  which  he  brought  under  cultivation,  besides 
carrying  on  the  mills.  He  was  prominent  as  a 
military  leader,  and  was  the  captain  of  the  train- 
band from  its  beginning.  His  services  in  the 
Pequot  War  in  1630  and  1()37  were  rewarded  with 
additional  grants  of  land  by  the  General  Court,  and 
his  funeral  in  1666  was  observed  with  great  military' 
l)arade,  and  honored  by  the  whole  surrounding 
country.  He  was  one  of  the  surveyors  or  "layers 
out"  of  the  lands  granted  by  the  town  of  Salem  to 
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settlers  in  the  vicinity.  The  hiiul  iiuluiled  in  the 
limits  of  tlie  settlement  was  considered  as  belongjinp; 
to  the  conmuinity  as  ii  whole,  and  was  i;ranted  by  the 
town  or  the  "seven  men"  to  whom  that  authority 
was  delegated,  to  such  persons  and  in  such  cjuantitiea 
as  seemed  to  them  most  likely  to  insure  the  healthy 
growth  of  the  settlement,  the  establishment  of  various 
useful  trades  and  occupations,  and  the  gathering  of 
an  industrious,  law-abiding  and  God-fearing  commu- 
nity. These  grants  were  generally  made  in  the  first 
instance  with  only  a  general  indication  of  their  lo- 
cality, and  the  boundaries  were  then  measured  and 
detined  by  the  "  layers-out,"  who  usually  entered  the 
record  of  their  location  soon  after  the  first  grant. 

About  1640  Captain  Trask  built  another  mill  about 
half  a  mile  down  the  stream  from  the  first,  near 
where  Grove  Street  now  is,  and  soon  after  removed 
it  to  what  is  now  known  as  Frye's  Mills.  On  March 
30,  1640,  it  is  recorded  that  "Captain  Trask  hath 
leave  to  set  up  a  tyde  myll  upon  the  North  River, 
pvided  he  make  passadge  for  a  shalloppe  from  halfe 
flood  to  full  sea."  lu  October,  1640,  the  mill  was 
completed,  and  half  an  acre  was  granted  to  him  ad- 
joining it.  This  mill  also  became  the  centre  of  a 
settlement.  In  September,  1640,  while  this  mill  was 
building,  or  soon  after  its  completion.  Captain  Trask 
received  a  fatherly  admonition  from  the  court  "  to  be 
more  carefull  about  his  grinding  &  Towle  takeing." 
Previous  to  1663  Captain  Trask's  mills  held  the  mo- 
nopoly of  this  business.  John  Trask,  at  one  time, 
some  complaint  being  made,  agreed  in  behalf  of  his 
father  with  the  town  that  they  would  "  make  as  good 
meale  as  at  Lin,  and  that  when  they  could  not  supply 
the  towne  for  want  of  water  or  in  any  other  respect," 
then  they  would  "  provide  to  send  it  to  Lin  upon 
their  own  charge  and  have  it  ground  there." 

In  1636  Colonel  Thomas  Reed,  one  of  the  original 
company,  received  a  grant  of  three  hundred  acres, 
including  Buxton's  Hill,  formerly  known  as  Reed's 
Hill,  and  extending  to  the  present  location  of  Endi- 
cott  Street  on  the  east,  bounded  southerly  by  the 
brook,  and  extending  on  the  west  and  north  to  the 
Ipswich  road,  and  across  the  road  leading  to  Salem 
Village,  including  the  Rogers'  farm.  This  large  and 
valuable  tract  of  land  afterwards  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Daniel  Epps,  who  was  prominent  in  the 
formation  of  the  middle  precinct  in  1710. 

December  21,  16.3-5,  it  was  ordered  "that  Mr.  Cole 
shall  have  a  farme  of  three  hundred  acres  in  the 
place  where  his  cattle  are  by  Brooksby  and  Captain 
Trask  and  the  rest  of  the  surveyors  are  to  lay  it  out 
and  bound  it  according  to  their  discretion,  provided 
in  case  Mr.  Cole  be  disposed  to  part  with  it  by  sale 
that  he  make  his  first  profer  unto  the  towne  upon 
reasonable  terms."  This  was  a  common  condition  in 
the  early  grants.  On  the  28th  of  the  same  month 
we  find  the  more  formal  record  after  the  survey  had 
been  made.  "  Granted  unto  Robert  Cole,  his  Heirs 
sn^d  Assigns  three  hundreth   acres  of  land   whereof 


forty  acres  in  Marshe  fitt  to  be  mowed  lying  and 
being  about  three  miles  from  Salem  westward  upon  a 
fresh  water  brook  called  the  North  brook." 

This  grant  included  Proctor's  corner  and  a  part  of 
Felton's  Hill.  It  was  sold  in  1638  to  Emanuel  Down- 
ing, and  was  leased  and  cultivated  by  John  Procter^ 
who  settled  in  Salem  about  1660,  and  who  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  victims  of  the  witchcraft  delusion. 

John  Thorndike  had  a  very  early  grant  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  town,  which  he  soon  after- 
ward gave  up,  taking  land  in  Salem  Village.  He 
also  owned  land  in  Rockville,  near  Lieutenant  John- 
son's. The  land  given  up  by  him  was  afterwards 
granted  to  other  settlers  in  smaller  lots,  of  twenty, 
forty  and  fifty  acres,  among  others  to  John  Sanders, 
Henry  Herrick,  William  Bound,  Edmund  Marshall, 
Thomas  Antrum,  William  Walcott,  Robert  Cotta  and 
Edmund  Batter,  mostly  in  1636  and  1637. 

A  considerable  number  of  these  small  grants  lying 
together  were  purchased  of  the  owners  by  Robert 
Goodell,  and  with  a  grant  to  him  of  forty  acres  made 
up  a  farm  of  over  five  hundred  acres,  which  was  laid 
out  to  him  in  1652.  William  King  had  a  grant  of 
forty  acres  in  the  northern  part  of  Peabody  in  1636. 

On  October  9,  1637,  Edmund  Batter  received  a 
grant  of  one  hundred  acres  of  upland  and  twelve  acres 
of  meadow.  On  December  25,  (it  seems  the  "seven 
men  "  did  not  observe  Christmas  Day),  a  farther  grant 
of  thirty  acres  was  made  to  him,  and  the  former  grant 
is  referred  to  as  "  at  Brooksby,"  and  as  having  been 
formerly  granted  to  Mr.  Thorndike.  This  shows  that 
the  whole  region,  even  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
farms,  was  called  Brooksby.  Mr.  Batter  was  promi- 
nent among  the  early  settlers,  and  owned  land  in  the 
town  of  Salem,  near  North  Street,  at  one  time. 

Next  to  Robert  Goodell's  land  on  the  west  was  a 
grant  made  to  Rev.  Edward  Norris  January  21, 1640, 
which  was  afterward  bought  by  Joseph  Pope,  in 
1664.  This  grant  gave  the  name  to  Norris'  brook. 
It  was  north  of  Brookdale. 

Mrs.  Anna  Higginson  had  a  grant  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  made  in  1636,  near  the  last-named 
grants,  just  south  of  Mr.  Goodell's  farm.  It  was  sold 
to  John  Pickering  in  1652,  and  two  years  later  he 
sold  it  to  John  Woody  and  Thomas  Flint.  Some  of 
the  descendants  of  the  latter  still  reside  in  the  vi- 
cinity. 

The  farm  of  Job  Swinerton,  acquired  partly  by  va- 
rious grants  from  1637  on,  and  partly  by  purchase, 
lay  partly  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the 
present  town.  Some  of  his  descendants,  of  the  same 
name,  have  continued  to  live  in  the  vicinity. 

Captain  Samuel  Gardner's  farm  was  just  west  of 
Mr.  Norris'  grant,  toward  the  extreme  bcmndary  of 
the  town. 

John  Humphrey,  one  of  the  original  grantees  un- 
der the  first  charter,  and  a  man  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  early  colony,  received  at  various 
times  from  1632  to  1658  grants  of  land,  chiefly  from 
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the  General  Court,  amounting  to  fifteen  hundred 
acres,  of  which  five  hundred  hiy  in  Salem,  about  the 
pond  which  bears  his  name,  sometimes  called  Sun- 
taug  Lake.  In  May,  1635,  he  received  a  grant  from 
the  General  Court  of  "500  acre.s  of  land  and  a  freshe 
pond,  with  a  little  ileland  conteyning  about  two 
acres."  This  island  was  ao  highly  esteemed  as  a 
place  of  security  in  case  of  attack  by  Indians  that 
the  right  was  reserved  for  the  inhabitants  of  Salem 
and  Saugus  (now  Lynn)  to  build  store-houses  on  it 
"  for  their  vse  in  tyme  of  neede."  Block-houses  were 
erected  there  in  1670,  but  there  is  no  record  of  any 
fighting  there.  The  grant  of  this  pond  to  .lohn 
Humphrey  is  believed  to  be  the  only  specific  grant  of 
a  "  great  pond,"  that  is,  a  pond  over  forty  acres  in  ex- 
tent, before  the  colonial  ordinances  of  1640  and  '47, 
which  made  all  such  ponds  free  fisheries  for  the  pub- 
lie,  with  right  of  access  over  the  lands  of  those  bor- 
dering on  the  water ;  and  this  pond  is  therefore  the 
only  great  pond  in  the  State  in  which  fisliing  is  not 
free  to  the  public.  The  town  of  Lynnfield  has,  in 
recent  years,  acquired  a  small  piece  of  land  on  the 
margin  of  the  pond,  whereby  its  inhabitants  have  the 
right  to  fish  in  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey  w;ls  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Quar- 
ter Court,  and  was  prominent  in  town  and  colony  af- 
fairs. In  1642  a  considerable  part  of  his  lands  were 
sold  on  execution  to  Robert  Saltonstall. 

Near  Mr.  Humphrey's  grant  was  William  Clarke's 
farm,  from  whom  Clark's  Hill  was  jirobably  named. 
April  17,  10.!7,  it  was  "Agreed  that  Mr.  Clarke  shall 
have  two  hundred  acres  by  Seder  Pond,  not  exceed- 
ing twenty  acres  of  meadow,  to  be  laid  out  according 
to  the  discretion  of  the  layers  out."  In  1642  a  far- 
ther grant  was  made  to  William  Clarke  of  sixty  acres 
"South  of  Mr.  Downing's  greate  mcdow  towards  Mr. 
Johnson's  land."  Cilarkc's  land  was  near  .John 
Marsh's  farm. 

Joshua  Verryn  had  a  grant  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  acres  in  1687,  "  next  to  Mr.  Clarke's  on  the 
North  side,  laying  down  his  former."  The  Very  fam- 
ily is  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  Verryns. 

Lieutenant  Francis  Johnson  had  a  grant  of  two 
hundred  acres  in  .Fanuary,  16.'{5-30,  in  Brooksby,  in 
the  region  of  King's  Hill.  The  farm  was  described 
by  the  layers-out  as  bounded  by  Mr.  Thorndike  on 
the  north  side  and  the  common  on  the  other.  "  The 
farm  is  on  the  North  side  of  the  River  Brooksbie'' 
(eviilently  Goldthwaitc's  Brook),  "about  two  miles 
from  Salem  westerly."  This  grant  was  relinipiished 
by  Lieutenant  Johnson  a  few  months  afterward,  at 
the  same  time  at  which  Mr.  Thorndike  relinquished 
his  grant.  Mr.  Thorndike  settled  in  Salem  Village  ; 
a  new  grant  of  the  samt;  extent  was  made  to  Lieuten- 
ant .Johnson,  in  what  is  now  South  IVabody,  includ- 
ing the  crossing  of  the  Lynnfield  and  Ipswich  roads, 
and  lying  on  both  sides  of  Goldthwaite's  Brook.  This 
locality  was  known  for  many  years  aa  Johnson's 
Plain.     The  order  for  this  new  grant  declared   that 


Mr.  Johnson  "  shall  have  six  acres  of  Meadow  ground 
and  fourteen  acres  of  other  ground  at  Brooksby  afore- 
said, where  his  cow  house  now  is,  and  nyne  score 
acres  more  nere  the  Cedar  Pond  above  a  mile  distant 
from  it." 

This  part  of  Brooksby  is  referred  to  as  early  as  1635 
as  "  The  Rocks."  This  name  has  clung  to  the  local- 
ity till  very  recently,  and  later  the  village  which  grew 
up  in  the  southern  part  of  Peabody  was  called  Rock- 
ville. 

In  the  same  part  of  the  town  a  grant  was  made  in 
1646  to  Zacheus  Cortis,  who  also  bought  land  of 
Joshua  Verryn.  Cortis  was  a  man  of  valor,  for  it  is 
recorded  that  he  was  furnished  with  one  of  the  few 
much  prized  steel  corslets  belonging  to  the  town  of 
Salem,  "in  good  repayre." 

Robert  Moulton's  grant,  the  boundaries  of  which 
are  somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain,  lay  to  the  north 
of  Humphrey's  farm,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Newburyport  turnpike.  Moulton  was  a  promi- 
nent citizen  of  the  town  ;  he  was  foreman  of  a  jury  in 
1636,  and  his  name  appears  in  connection  with 
various  town  affairs. 

John  Brown,  Sr.,  had  a  grant  of  fifty  acres,  in  1673, 
near  Humphrey's  farm  and  Robert  Moulton's,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Walden's  Hill.  It  is  staled  l>y  Hanson 
that  Hugh,  Samuel  and  Christopher  Brown  also  set- 
tled in  Brooksby. 

Richard  Bartholomew  received  a  grant  in  .January, 
1637-38,  near  the  beautiful  [Kind  which  still  bears  his 
name. 

Capt.  William  Trask  iiad  two  grants  of  land  in 
South  Peabody,  one  of  which,  near  Spring  Pond,  he 
sold  in  1656  for  a  cow  worth  £5.  The  brook  running 
from  Spritig  Pond  to  Goldthwaite's  Brook  was  then 
called  "  But  Brook,"  and  there  were  early  settlements 
near  where  it  crossed  the  Boston  road. 

Following  the  Boston  road  toward  the  main  village 
of  Salem,  several  early  settlers  located  themselves, 
among  them  William  Lord  and  Thomas  Gardiner. 
Near  the  southerly  boundary  of  the  farms  were  lands 
granted  to  Lawrence  and  Cassandra  Southwick,  the 
latter  name  famous  because  of  the  i)ersecutions  which 
she  sud'ered  as  a  Quaker.  Lawrence  Southwick  and 
Ananias  Concklin  were  "glassemen,"and  it  was  hoped 
to  foster  this  industry,  whose  works  were  situated  in 
the  vicinity  of  Aborn  Street.  William  Osborne  and 
William  Wood  were  also  granteil  house  lots  and 
small  lots  of  land  "  lying  nere  Strong  Water  Brook  or 
Mile  I'.nd  Brook." 

John  Pickering,  though  residing  in  the  town  proper, 
owned  land  in  the  farms,  including  a  lot  near  Brown's 
Pond.  Lieut.  Richard  Davenport,  who  lived  in 
Salem  near  North  Street,  and  also  at  the  village, 
owned  land  near  Brooksby,  among  other  parcels  being 
"2  acres  or  thereabout  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the 
but  brooke  not  far  from  the  i)lace  that  the  way  goeth 
over  to  Lin."  Lieut.  Davenport  was  a  famous  soldier 
of  the  early  colony,  and  was  concerned  with  Endicott 
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in  cutting  out  the  cross  from  tlie  king's  colors.  John 
Marsh  had  a  grant  of  twenty  acres  near  one  of  Lieut. 
Davenport's  grants. 

John  and  Anthony  Buxton  also  had  early  grants, 
and  there  are  many  whose  lands  it  is  not  now  easy  to 
locate  who  settled  in  the  middle  precinct,  and  many 
settlers  who  obtained  their  lands  by  purchase,  and 
whose  names  do  not  appear  in  the  book  of  grants. 
The  Flints,  Popes,  Uptons  and  Xeedhams  bad  valua- 
ble farms  ;  the  Proctors  removed  here  from  Ipswich 
in  1660,  the  Pooles  from  Cambridge  in  1690,  the  Fos- 
ters from  Boxford,  the  Suttons  from  Rowley,  the 
Jacobses  in  1700,  the  Poors  in  1770,  and  the  Prestons, 
8hillabers  and  other  prominent  families  came  in  at 
ditferent  periods.  A  part  of  the  farm  of  George 
Jacobs  lay  in  Peabody. 

The  early  settlers  were  picked  men.  They  re- 
ceived grants  of  land  by  reason  of  their  supposed  fit- 
ness to  build  up  the  prosperity  of  the  settlement,  and 
they  were  mostly  eminent  for  their  piety  as  well  as 
for  the  qualities  which  make  the  enterprising  and 
successful  pioneer.  Mr.  Uphara  bas  preserved  a 
curious  document,  which  illustrates  the  rigid  observ- 
ance of  Sunday  restrictions,  and  indicates  some  of  the 
men  upon  whom  the  community  depended  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  its  laws. 

*'.\t  a  general  Tuwn  meeting,  lield  the  7th  day  of  the  otli  niunth,  U114, 
ordered  that  two  be  appointed  every  Lord's  Day,  to  walk  forth  in  tlie 
time  of  God's  worship,  to  take  notice  of  such  as  either  lye  about  the 
ni«eting-hoUBe,  without  attending  to  the  word  and  ordinances,  or  that 
lye  at  home  or  in  the  fields  without  giving  good  account  thereof,  and  to 
take  the  names  of  such  persons,  an  1  to  present  them  to  the  magistrates, 
whereby  they  may  be  accordingly'  proceeded  against.  The  names  of 
auch  as  are  ordered  to  this  service  are  for  the  1"'  day,  II'.  Stilenian  and 
Philip  Veren,  Jf.  i"*  day,  Philip  Veren,S'.,  and  ililliard  Veren  .  ;j^  day, 
Mr.  Batter  and  Joshua  Veren.  4"'  day,  Mr.  Johnson  and  51'.  f'lark.  S"" 
day,  M'.  Downing  and  Robert  5Iolton,  S'.  6t*>  day,  Robert  Molton,  Jr, 
and  Ricbanl  Ingersol.  V"'  day,  John  Ingersol  and  Richard  Pettingell. 
8U>  day,  William  Ilaynes  and  Richard  Hutchinson.  'J""  day,  John  Put- 
nam and  John  Ilathorne.  10'i»  day,  Townsend  Bishop  and  Daniel  Rea. 
lltb  day,  John  Porter  and  Jacob  Barney." 

The  design  of  the  plan,  as  Mr.  Upham  remarks, 
was  not  merely  that  expre:-sed  in  the  vote  of  the  town, 
but  also  to  prevent  any  disorderly  conduct  on  the 
Lord's  day,  and  to  give  prompt  alarm  in  case  of  fire 
or  Indian  attack.  The  men  appointed  to  this  service 
were  all  leading  characters,  and  we  find  among  them 
six,  at  least,  of  the  early  settlers  of  Brooksby. 


CHAPTER    LXVI. 
PEABODY  {Continued). 

DeMlopment  of  Stttiemeiil  Wfort  l-(m—Wilchcra/l  in  the  MidtW  Prrcinrl. 

The  history  of  this  locality  during  the  seventeenth 
century  ia  written  with  that  of  Salem.  Its  inhabi- 
tants were  simply  outlying  citizens  of  the  town  of 
Salem,  and  they  belonged  to  the  First  Church,  except 
sdine  who  were  included  in  the  village  parish  when 


it  was  set  off  in  1672,  for  the  line  of  the  middle  pre- 
cinct does  not  exactly  coincide  with  that  of  the  town 
of  Peabody,  the  latter  including  a  small  part  of  the 
territory  of  Salem  Village.  The  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  village  and  the  middle  precinct  was  origi- 
nally a  line  running  almost  due  west  from  Endicott 
or  Cow-house  River  to  the  Lynn  line;  but  when  the 
division  was  made  between  North  and  South  Dan- 
vers,  in  1856,  the  line  was  carried  from  the  Endicott 
River  northwesterly,  to  the  sharp  bend  of  the  Ips- 
wich River,  a  mile  or  more  north  of  the  old  boun- 
dary at  that  point. 

The  military  organizations  engaged  in  the  various 
early  wars  with  the  Indians  were  recruited  indiffer- 
ently from  the  various  parts  of  the  town,  and  some 
of  the  most  famous  officers  lived  at  the  Farms. 

Captain  William  Trask  and  his  company  were  prom- 
inent in  the  Pequot  War  in  1636  and  1637.  The  three 
commissioned  officers  of  the  company  required  to  be 
raised  in  Salem  for  the  Block  Island  Expedition,  in 
1636,  lived  in  the  middle  jirecinct,  or  were  land- 
holders there, — Trask,  Davenport  and  Read.  Some 
of  the  men  of  Brooksby  were  with  Captain  Lotbrop  at 
Bloody  Brook,  in  1675,  and  among  the  names  of 
those  who  fell  on  th^t  disastrous  day  are  those  of 
Edward  Trask,  Joseph  King  and  Robert  Wilson. 
The  Salem  Company,  under  the  lead  of  Captain  Na- 
thaniel Davenport,  a  son  of  Richard,  were  in  the 
thick  of  the  terrible  hand  to  hand  fight  with  the 
forces  of  King  Philip,  when  the  Indian  fort  was 
stormed  at  sundown  of  a  winter's  day ;  and  were 
with  the  foremost  in  the  pursuit  of  the  escaping  In- 
dians through  the  wilderness,  known  to  tradition  as 
the  hiin(jry  march.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
forces  and  even  the  officers  of  that  memorable  ex- 
pedition were  drafted  hastily  for  the  .service,  and 
that  many  of  them  left  home  without  even  time-  to 
arrange  their  private  affairs,  the  heroic  bravery  of  the 
Narragansett  fight  will  bear  comparison  with  any 
deeds  of  military  prowess  that  history  has  recorded. 
The  Puritans  of  New  England  fought  as  did  the 
army  of  Cromwell,  with  no  fear  of  death,  and  with 
the  inspiration  which  came  from  their  firm  belief  in 
the  Divine  protection. 

A  company  of  troopers  was  early  formed,  made  up 
from  the  farmers  and  neighboring  settlements.  The 
ranks  became  thinned  in  course  of  time,  and  in  Oc- 
tober, 1678,  a  successful  attempt  was  made  to  revive 
the  company.  Thirty-six  men  belonging  to  "the  re- 
serve of  Salem  old  troop,"  and  "  desirous  of  being 
serviceable  to  God  and  the  country,"  petitioned  the 
General  Court  for  reorganization  as  a  troop  of  horse, 
and  for  the  issuing  of  the  necessary  commissions. 
Among  the  signers  of  this  petition  are  Anthony 
Needham,  Peter  and  Ezekiel  Cheever,  Thomas  Flint, 
John  Procter,  William  Osborne,  and  others  of  the 
region  afterward  incorporated  into  the  middle  pre- 
cinct. The  officers  appointed  were  men  of  property 
and  energy,  and  the  company  of  troops  was  kept  in 
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efficient  training  until  all  danger  from  Indians  or 
otber  foe3  had  passed  away.  The  William  Osborne 
here  mentioned  is  not  the  early  settler,  who  acquired 
land  in  1()38,  and  is  not  known  to  be  a  descendant, 
but  probably  collaterally  related.  The  earlier  Wil- 
liam Osborne  is  believed  to  have  spent  his  later 
years  in  Boston,  and  died  about  1662.  The  William 
Osborne  whose  name  appears  on  the  petition  just 
spoken  of,  was  born  about  1644,  and  from  him  are 
descended  most  of  the  various  families  of  Osbornes 
in  the  vicinity  of  Salem,  Peabody  and  Danvers.  The 
descendants  of  the  earlier  William  are  found  in  Con- 
necticut and  Long  Island. 

The  second  William  Osborne,  and  his  son,  the 
third  William,  lived  on  the  road  to  the  Village,  in 
"the  lane,"  now  Central  Street,  near  Andover  Street. 
An  old  house,  built  in  1680  and  said  by  tradition  to 
have  belonged  to  one  of  them,  was  taken  down  in 
1887. 

In  all  the  duties  of  citizenship  the  farmers  appear 
to  have  been  prominent;  and  citizenship  was  then  re- 
garded as  a  most  serious  and  important  allegiance,  re- 
quiring the  most  faithful  e.\ercise  of  duty.  The 
oath  of  a  freeman,  which  was  required  to  be  taken  by 
those  seeking  to  share  in  the  social  and  political 
privileges  of  the  settlement,  is  full  of  the  most  strik- 
ing suggestions  of  the  clear  ar\d  vigorous  political 
views  held  by  the  founders. 

"Moreover,!  doe  solemnly  binde  my.selfe,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  that  when  I  shall  be  caled  to  give  my 
voyce  touching  any  such  matter  of  this  state  in 
which,  tlreemen  are  to  deale,  I  will  give  my  vote  and 
suffrage  as  I  shall  judge  in  my  own  conscience  may 
best  conduce  &  tend  to  the  publique  weale  of  y' 
body  without  respect  of  persons  or  favour  of  any 
man.     So  help  me  God  in  the  Lord  .lesus  Christ." 

The  policy  which  permitted  every  one  who  had  a 
town  lot  ot  half  an  acre  to  relinquish  it,  and  receive 
in  its  stead  a  country  lot,  of  fifty  acres  or  more,  had 
the  result  of  attracting  to  the  forests  and  meadows  of 
the  Farms  a  population  of  a  superior  order.  Men  of 
property,  education  and  high  social  position  took  the 
lead  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  country,  and 
they  gave  character  to  the  farining  interest  and  class. 
This  process  of  selection  is  undoubtedly  the  source 
of  the  high  character  for  industry,  intelligence  and 
energy,  which  has  distinguished  the  descendants  of 
these  early  settlers  of  the  outlying  lands  of  Salem. 

Of  the  social  life  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  in  the  farming  district  of  Rrooksby  we  know 
little,  except  what  we  learn  from  the  annals  of  life  in 
Salem  in  those  early  days,  and  from  the  light 
thrown  upon  the  time  by  the  exhaustive  inves- 
tigations which  have  been  made  into  the  history 
of  the  following  'period  of  the  witchcraft  delusion. 
We  know  (hat  their  labors  were  severe  and  unremit- 
ting, and  their  social  relaxations  infrequent  and  care- 
fully guarded  against  excess.  The  vigorous  style  of 
English   merrymaking,   though    put    down   with    an 


iron  hand  in  the  case  of  the  roystering  Morton,  who 
tried  to  set  up  the  Maypole  festival  at  Merrymount, 
still  asserted  itself  on  such  privileged  occasions  as 
house  raisings  and  huskings.  No  vigor  of  Puritani- 
cal custom  can  wholly  restrain  the  innocent  joyons- 
ness  of  youth  and  healthful  spirits,  and  in  spite  of 
their  serious  views  of  life,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
that  the  magistrates  and  elders  were  wise  enough  not 
to  attempt  wholly  to  repress  the  natural  and  inno- 
cent enjoyments  of  country  life  and  manners.  The 
religious  views  of  the  people,  though  severe  in  doc- 
trine, were  not  gloomy  in  practical  application  to  the 
life  of  the  colony,  and  the  faith  which  had  led  them 
into  the  wilderness  brightened  and  cheered  their 
hard  and  simple  life  on  the  rocky  and  unpromising 
farms  which  so  many  were  forced  to  receive  as  their 
portion  of  the  soil.  They  had  a  spirit  which  was 
above  repining,  and  which  noted  hardship  chiefly  as 
a  providential  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
Christian  character.  They  belonged  to  that  rare 
class  of  men  who  are  never  dominated  by  their  sur- 
roundings, but  who,  by  mental  and  spiritual  vigor, 
rise  superior  to  the  most  powerful  forces  with  which 
they  are  obliged  to  cope.  The  short  lapse  of  time  in 
which  farms  were  brought  under  cultivation,  roads 
built,  orchards  planted,  mills  erected  and  churches 
and  schools  established,  bears  witness,  both  to  the 
wisdom  with  which  the  authorities  allotted  their  pub- 
lic lands,  giving  the  large  grants  to  those  who  were 
able  to  employ  labor  to  improve  them,  and  to  the 
wonderful  vigor  and  natural  resources  of  the  indi- 
vidual settlers. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  men  who  lived  in  that 
part  of  the  Farms  within  the  limits  of  Peabody  was 
Sir  George  Downing.  His  father,  Emanuel  Down- 
ing, had  .several  grants  of  land,  one  of  which  in 
the  town  was  bought  of  him  by  ,Iohn  Pickering,  and 
is  the  site  of  the  house  on  Broad  Street,  still  standing, 
built  by  Pickering.  .\nother,  already  referred  to, 
near  Procter's  corner,  was  in  the  central  part  of  Brooks- 
by,  and,  as  Mr.  Upham  points  out,  George  Downing 
spent  his  later  youth  and  early  manhood  there. 
Hunting  and  fishing  were  doubtless  his  amusements, 
and  we  may  imagine  him,  fowling-piece  in  hand, 
traversing  the  woods  which  then  thickly  environed 
the  scattered  farms.  He  was  one  of  the  first  class 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1642;  studied  di- 
vinity ;  after  various  travels  he  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  Cromwell,  having  returned  to  England  at 
a  time  when  so  many  of  the  exileil  Puritans  seemed 
to  see  the  promise  of  an  ideal  ICnglish  Commonwealth, 
and  from  chaplain  was  promoted  to  scout-master  gen- 
eral in  Cromwell's  army.  He  married  a  sister  of  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  became  a  member  of  Parliament  for 
Scot  hind,  and  undertook  high  diplomatic  missions  for 
j  the  Common  weal  til,  going  at  onetime  a.s  ambassador  to 
the  Hague.  At  the  restoration  he  kept  in  favor  with 
I  the  new  government,  and  received  from  his  new  sov- 
'  ereign  the  order  of  knighthood.      On   his  return  to 
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England  he  became  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Mor- 
peth, aiul  soon  iissumcil  i-ontrol  of  the  excheiiuor,  in 
the  maiiiigemeut  of  whicli  he  disphiyeil  financial  ge- 
nius anJ  statesmansliii)  of  a  very  high  order.  Mr. 
Upham  ascribes  to  him  the  origin  of  the  celebrated 
Navigation  Act,  and  the  credit  of  originating  the 
principle  of  specific  appropriation.s  in  Parliament,  a 
principle  which  has  been  embodicil  in  American  con- 
stitutional law.  His  name  is  perpetuated  in  Down- 
ing Street,  in  London,  and  by  the  college  in  Cam- 
bridge, England,  established  by  the  gift  of  his  for- 
tune. Of  all  the  young  men  who  have  gone  from 
the  historic  region  of  the  farms  of  the  middle  precinct 
of  Salem,  no  one  has  left  a  more  romantic  and  bril- 
lian  record  of  political  success.  A  sister,  Ann, 
married  Governor  Bradstieet  in  KiSO. 

The  farmers  of  Brooksby  continued  to  develop  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  region  with  little  of  the 
eventful  in  their  history,  except  their  share  in  the 
military  operations  of  the  time.  The  descendants 
of  the  first  settlers  exhibited  much  of  that  love  of 
the  home  soil  which  has  ever  characterized  the 
race ;  new  families  came  in  from  time  to  time,  and 
remote  as  the  region  was  from  immediate  danger  of 
Indian  invasion,  its  annals  are  a  simple  record  of 
peace  and  thrifty  comfort,  if  not  prosperity. 

The  witchcraft  delusion  found  some  of  its  victims 
in  the  farms  of  the  middle  precinct.  John  Procter, 
who  lived  on  the  the  Downing  farm,  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  that 
strange  uprising  of  superstition.  He  originally  lived 
in  Ipswich,  where  he  had  a  valuable  farm.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  native  force  and  energy,  bold  and 
fearless  in  language,  impulsive  in  feeling  and  some- 
times rash  and  hasty  in  action.  The  vigorous  train- 
ing of  what  was  then  frontier  life  while  it  did  not 
tend  to  lawlessness,  cultivated  a  marked  independ- 
ence of  mind  and  manners  in  many  of  the  farmers. 
Proctfer  was  a  man  of  good  property.  His  name 
appears  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Salem  troop  of  horse.  Mary  Warren,  one  of  the 
"  afflicted  "  girls,  was  a  servant  in  his  family,  and  it 
Seems  but  too  evident  that  she  was  afi'ected  by  ma- 
licious feelings  toward  the  family.  He  accompanied 
his  wife,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  John  Thorndike, 
who  was  first  arrested,  from  her  arrest  to  her  arraign- 
ment, and  stood  bravely  and  resolutely  by  her  side, 
trying  to  support  her  under  the  terrible  trials  which 
she  had  to  endure,  without  regard  to  the  conse- 
quences to  himself.  Mr.  Upham  says  that  it  was 
probably  his  fearless  condemnation  of  the  nonsense 
and  the  outrage  perpetrated  by  the  accusers  in  the 
examination  of  his  wife  which  brought  the  ven- 
geance of  the  girls  down  on  him.  The  account  of 
the  preliminary  examination  of  these  two  good  and 
brave  people,  before  the  magistrates  in  the  meeting- 
house at  Salem,  on  the  11th  of  Ajjril,  1692,  stirs 
the  blood  to  indignation  against  the  folly  of  the 
ccnvts  and  the  malignity  of  the  accusers.     No  coun- 


sel was  allowed,  however,  to  any  of  the  accused.  Every 
sort  of  irregular  evidence,  not  to  be  excused  by 
doubtful  precedent  in  English  courts,  was  freely 
made  use  of;  the  afflicted  children  were  jjcrmitted 
not  only  to  testify  to  seeing  the  spectral  semblances 
of  Goodman  and  Goodwife  Procter  in  their  cham- 
ber, but  even  to  declare  that  they  saw  Goody  Proc- 
ter sitting  in  the  rafters  of  the  meeting-house 
in  open  court,  while  the  awe-struck  spectators 
gazed  upward,  straining  their  eyes  to  behold  the 
witch.  The  most  transparent  trickery  failed  to  be 
detected.  Parris,  in  his  report,  quoted  by  Upham, 
says  of  the  beginning  of  the  accusation  against 
Procter,  which  happened  while  his  wife  was  being 
examined: 

"  (By  and  by,  both  of  them  [the  accusing  girls], 
cried  out  of  Goodman  Procter  himself,  and  said  he 
was  a  wizard.  Immediately  many,  if  not  all  of  the 
bewitched  had  grievous  fits.)" 

"  Ann  Putnam,  who  hurt  you  ? — Goodman  Procter 
and  his  wife  too." 

"  (Afterwards  some  of  the  afflicted  cried, — 'There  is 
Procter  going  to  take  up  Mrs.  Pope's  feet  I'  and  her 
feet  were  immediately  taken  up.) 

"  What  do  you  say,  Goodman  Procter,  to  these 
things  ? — I  know  not.     I  am  innocent." 

"  (Abigail  Williams  cried  out, — '  There  is  Goodman 
Procter  going  to  Mrs.  Pope ! '  and  immediately  said 
Pope  fell  into  a  fit.)" 

Some  member  of  the  court,  who  was  wholly  infatu- 
ated by  the  delusion,  said  to  Procter, — "  You  see,  the 
Devil  will  deceive  you  :  the  children  could  see  what 
you  was  going  to  do  before  the  woman  was  hurt." 

One  of  the  girls  pretended  to  strike  Goodwife  Proc- 
ter, and  drew  her  hand  back  crying  that  her  fingers 
burned. 

On  such  evidence  Procter  and  his  wife,  with  Good- 
wife  Corey  and  others,  were  held  by  the  magistrates 
for  trial,  and  sent  to  the  jail  in  Boston.  Procter  and 
his  wife  were  tried  on  the  5th  of  August,  and  Procter 
himself  was  executed  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month. 
His  wife,  owing  to  her  condition,  was  reprieved  for 
the  time,  and  before  the  time  arrived  for  her  execu- 
tion the  storm  had  spent  itself,  and  she  was  saved 
from  the  gallows.  She  gave  birth  to  a  child  two  weeks 
after  her  husband's  execution.  He  made  his  will  with 
the  manacles  on  his  hands.  So  bitter  was  the  wrath 
of  the  persecutors  against  the  Procters  that  they  not 
only  arrested  and  tried  to  destroy  all  the  adult  mem- 
bers of  the  (amily,  but  even  relatives  in  Lynn.  The 
children  were  left  destitute  and  the  home  swept  clear 
of  its  provisions  by  the  sheriff.  In  spite  of  the  dan- 
ger of  such  a  proceeding,  upwards  of  thirty  citizens  of 
Ipswich  and  a  considerable  number  of  their  neighbors 
at  the  Farms  signed  and  sent  in  petitions  for  clemen- 
cy in  their  case,  testifying  to  the  high  standing  of  the 
couple.  Notwithstanding  his  efforts,  an  appeal  having 
been  made  by  him  to  the  ministers  of  Boston  to  pro- 
tect him'in  his  rights,  he  was  condemned  and  executed, 
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and  his  body  thrown  into  a  hasty  and  dishonored 
grave,  from  which,  Upham  states,  tradition  says  that, 
like  some  others  of  the  more  prominent  victims,  his 
body  was  taken  secretly  by  his  family  and  buried  witli 
the  family  dead.  Years  afterward,  in  1711,  the  Gene- 
ral Court,  in  a  distribution  of  money  to  those  who 
suftered  from  the  fearful  consequences  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  accusers  and  the  infatuation  of  the  people, 
gave  to  John  Procter  and  his  wife,  and  those  who 
represented  them,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  the  largest  .sum  given  to  any  of  the  suf- 
ferers. 

At  that  time  attainder,  including  forfeiture  of 
property  to  the  State,  was  an  incident  of  conviction  for 
felony ;  and  it  was  doubless  the  desire  to  save  his 
property  for  his  children  which  chiefly  induced  Giles 
Corey  to  stand  mute  and  refuse  to  plead  to  his  indict- 
ment; and  so  to  submit  himself  to  the  horrible  and 
V>arbarous  form  of  death  which  has  made  his  the  most 
remarkable  figure  among  the  victims  of  that  cruel 
conspiracy.  Corey  lived  on  a  good  farm  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  in  what  is  now  the  north- 
western part  of  Peabody.  He  was  a  man  of  grout  in- 
dei)endence  of  character,  careless  of  conventionalities, 
and  hardened  by  the  severities  of  farming  life  in  that 
period  to  a  cross-grained  disregard  for  the  o])inions 
and  talk  of  his  neighbors.  He  was,  throughout  his 
life  at  the  Farms,  often  in  difficulties  with  others, 
sometimes  seeking  redress  at  law  for  injuries  claimed 
by  him,  and  sometimes  dealt  with  for  hard  blows  or 
unconcealed  disregard  of  the  rights  of  his  neighbors. 
It  is  probable,  as  Mr.  Upham  thinks,  that  he  was  not 
nearly  so  bad  as  the  reports  of  the  day  made  him  out, 
and  that  he  was  not  essentially  a  lawless  or  unprinci- 
pled man.  He  was  once  or  twice  arrested  on  suspi- 
cion of  serious  oli'ences,  but  always  cleared  himself, 
and  continued  to  live  on  in  his  own  way,  with  a  fair 
share  of  prosperity.  He  and  John  Procter  figure  on 
the  records  as  opponents  in  various  disputes ;  indeed, 
Corey  was  examined  at  one  time  on  suspicion  of  set- 
ting Procter's  house  on  fire,  but  it  appeared  clearly 
that  he  was  innocent,  and  he  in  turn  instituted  i)ros. 
ecutions  for  defamation  against  Procter  and  his  ac- 
cusers, in  which  he  recovered  against  them  all.  His 
third  wife,  Martha,  was  a  woman  notable  for  piety, 
anil  a  member  of  the  village  church  ;  and  it  may 
have  been  owing  to  her  influence  that  ("orey  himself, 
only  a  year  or  two  before  the  witchcraft  times,  when 
he  was  eighty  years  old,  oflered  himself  and  was  re- 
ceived into  membership  at  the  Fir.st  Church  in 
Salem  ;  and  the  records  of  that  church  state  that 
tliougli  he  was  of  a  "  scandalous  life  "  he  made  a  con- 
fession of  his  sins  satisfiictory  to  that  body.  He  was 
completely  carried  away  by  the  fanaticism  of  the 
lime,  and  frei|Uented  the  examinations  of  the  accused 
and  believed  all  that  he  heard.  Martha  Corey,  on 
the  other  hand,  diil  not  ap))rove  of  the  proceedings, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  express  her  want  of  faith  in 
the  afllicted   children.     She  spent    much  of  her  time 


in  prayer,  and  her  course  was  marked  as  peculiar  and 
caused  an  estrangement  between  herself  and  her  hus- 
band. As  it  happened  in  so  many  other  cases,  the 
accusers  were  quick  to  resent  any  opjiosition,  and 
holding  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  their  hands, 
crushed  down  opposition  in  a  manner  so  unscrupu- 
lous and  so  remorseless  that  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Upham  as  to  the  deliberate  character  of  the  conspir- 
acy seem  unanswerable. 

The  accusation  of  one  of  the  girls  set  two  of  the 
citizens  to  call  on  Goodwife  Corey,  and  her  innocent 
and  sprightly  conversation  was  tortured  into  evidence 
against  her.  On  her  appearance  at  Thomas  Putnam's 
one  of  the  girls  fell  in  a  fit,  and  declared  that  Goody 
Corey  was  the  author  of  her  sutt'erings.  Upon  this 
conclusive  evidence  a  warrant  was  issued  for  her  ar- 
rest on  the  19th  of  March,  and  on  the  21st  she  was 
examined  in  the  meeting-house  at  the  village.  Her 
examination  is  preserved  by  Mr.  Upham,  and  shows 
that  she  was  a  bright,  fearless  old  woman,  who  hardly 
seemed  to  realize  the  danger  in  which  she  stood. 
The  ridiculous  accusations  in  some  instances  made 
her  laugh,  which  was  thought  a  most  convincing 
proof  of  devilish  light-mindedness.  She  was  bound 
over  for  trial  by  Justices  Hathorne  and  Corwin.  At 
her  examination  she  requested  to  be  allowed  to  "go 
to  prayer,"  which  was  refused  by  the  magistrates, 
though  the  Rev.  Mr.  Noyes,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
proceeilings,  had  put  up  what  might  be  described  as  an 
exceedingly  ex  purte  petition.  It  is  probable  that  the 
managers  of  the  excitement  feared  the  eflect  which 
such  a  prayer  might  have  on  the  spectators. 

The  criticisms  other  husband  for  her  failure  to  fall 
in  with  the  current  delusion  were  made  use  of  against 
her,  and  a  deposition  of  his,  not  directly  accusing  her, 
but  evidently  intended  to  weigh  against  her.  is  found 
on  the  records.  On  the  itth  of  September  she  was 
trie"!  and  condemned.  Two  days  after,  she  was  form- 
ally excommunicated  from  the  Village  church.  Mr. 
Parris,  with  two  deacons  and  Lieutenant  Putnam, 
went  to  convey  this  sentence  to  her,  and  found  her 
"very  olxiurate,  justifying  herself,  and  condemning 
all  that  hail  done  anything  to  her  just  discovery  or 
condemnation.  Whereupon,  after  a  little  discourse 
(for  her  imperiousness  would  not  suHer  much),  and 
after  prayer — which  she  was  willing  to  decline — the 
dreadful  sentence  of  excommunication  was  pro- 
nounced against  her.'"  Calef  says  that  "  JIartha 
Corey,  protesting  her  iiinoiency,  concluded  her  life 
with  an  eminent  prayer  upon  the  ladder."  She  was 
executed  September  22,  1602. 

The  dwelling-house  of  Corey  wa.s  near  the  crossing 
of  the  Salem  and  Lowell  and  Georgetown  and  Boston 
railroads  on  the  south  side  of  the  former  road,  a  little 
distance  to  the  west  of  the  crossing.  He  had  lived 
previously  in  the  town  of  Salem,  iind  siild  his  house 
there  in  lGo9. 

Giles  Corey,  a.s  has  been  remarked,  was  induced  to 
give  some  sort  of  evidence  concerning  his  wife,  but  it 
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does  not  appear  to  be  of  much  importance.  It  is 
very  probable,  as  Upham  sujigests,  that  tho  lidstility 
of  the  accusers  was  incurred  by  him  tor  his  luke- 
warm deposition  against  her.  It  is  very  likely,  too, 
that  when  the  accusation  was  brought  home  to  his 
own  family,  and  his  wife,  whom  it  is  evident  he  knew 
to  be  a  good  and  pious  woman,  was  subjected  to  ex- 
amination and  committed  to  prison,  he  began  to  see 
matters  in  their  true  light,  and  expressed  himself 
with  his  usual  freedom.  He  was  examined  April  19, 
1692,  in  the  meeting-house  at  the  village.  The  usual 
performances  of  the  accusers  were  gone  through  with ; 
they  fell  into  fits,  and  were  attticted  with  grievous 
pinches,  at  which  the  court  ordered  his  hands  to  be 
tied.  The  magistrates  lost  all  control  of  themselves, 
and  flew  into  a  passion,  exclaiming,  "What!  is  it  not 
enough  to  act  witchcraft  at  other  times,  but  must  you 
do  it  now  in  the  face  of  authority?"  He  seems  to 
have  been  dumbfounded  by  these  inexplicable  pro- 
ceedings, and  could  only  say,  "  I  am  a  poor  creature, 
and  cannot  help  it."  Upon  the  motion  of  his  head 
again,  they  had  their  heads  and  necks  afflicted. 

One  of  his  hands  was  let  go,  and  several  were 
afflicted.  He  held  his  head  oh  one  side  and  then  the 
heads  of  several  of  the  afflicted  were  held  on  one 
side.  He  drew  in  his  cheeks,  and  the  cheeks  of  some 
of  the  alHicted  were  sucked  in.  Through  all  this  out- 
rageous accusation  he  firmly  asserted  his  innocence. 
His  spirit  is  shown  by  the  indignation  with  which  he 
repelled  one  charge.  Some  of  the  witnesses  testified 
that  Corey  had  said  that  he  had  seen  the  devil  in  the 
form  of  a  black  hog,  and  was  very  much  frightened. 
He  denied  the  imputation  of  cowardice,  and  when 
"  divers  witnessed  that  he  had  told  them  he  was 
fr.ghted,"  he  was  asked  "Well,  what  do  you  say  to 
these  witnesses?  What  was  it  frighted  you ?"  He 
answered  proudly,  "  I  do  not  know  that  ever  I  spoke 
the  word  in  my  life." 

He  was  much  oppressed  and  distressed  by  his  situ- 
ation, and  the  share  that  he  had  had  in  promoting  the 
excitement  in  the  case  of  his  wife  and  others  doubtless 
added  to  his  distress  of  mind.  His  sons-in-law,  Cros- 
by and  Parker,  were  in  sympathy  with  the  crowd  that 
pursued  him,  and  he  was  accused  of  having  meditated 
suicide. 

He  was  bound  over  for  trial  and  committed  to  jail. 
He  was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  upon  spectral  evi- 
dence chiefly,  as  appears  by  the  few  brief  depositions 
on  file. 

What  were  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  his  impris- 
onment there  is  little  record  to  show,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  in  spite  of  his  courage  and 
fearlessness,  he  suffered  greatly  in  mind.  His  eyes 
were  fully  opened  to  the  wickedness,  not  only  of  his 
own  accusation,  but  of  that  of  all  the  other  victims, 
and  the  utter  injustice  of  the  proceedings  against 
him,  and  in  the  silence  and  gloom  of  his  prison  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  that  invincible  determination 
wEfch   made   liis  fate  unique  in   the  annals  of  legal 


procedure  in  America  and  shocking  even  beyond  that 
of  any  of  his  innocent  fellow  sufferers. 

He  resolved  to  stand  mute  at  his  arraignment,  and 
so  not  only  save  his  property  from  the  effects  of  the 
attainder,  but  make  a  protest  against  the  injustice  of 
the  courts  and  juries  and  the  malignity  of  his  accus- 
ers, which  should  stand  as  long  as  history  continued 
to  record  the  awful  deeds  then  done  in  the  name  of 
the  law  against  innocent  and  God-fearing  men  and 
women.  He  meant,  also,  to  attest  the  strength  of  his 
feelings  towards  those  who  had  been  true  to  him  and 
to  his  wife,  and  his  vengeance  toward  those  who  had 
swurn  and  acted  against  him  and  her.  He  caused  to 
be  drawn  up  a  deed  of  conveyance  while  he  was  in 
the  jail  at  Ipswich,  by  which  he  conveyed  all  his 
property  to  his  two  sons-in-law  who  had  been  faithful 
to  him,  and  executed  it  in  the  presence  of  competent 
witnesses.  It  was  not  certain  whether  this  deed^ 
though  executed  before  the  time  of  his  trial,  would 
stand  against  the  attainder  consequent  upon  his  con- 
viction ;  he  had  looked  upon  conviction  as  a  foregone 
conclusion,  for  he  had  no  faith  in  the  justice  of  court 
or  jury.  When  he  was  called  into  court  to  answer  to 
his  indictment,  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not  guilty, 
he  refused  to  answer.  We  do  not  know  how  often  he 
was  called  forth,  but  nothing  could  shake  him, — he 
stood  mute.     As  Mr.  Upham  says  : 

"He  knew  tbat  tbe  gates  of  justice  were  cloBi-d,  and  that  truth  had 
fled  from  the  scene.  He  would  have  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter;  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  court,  made  no  response  to  its  questions,  and  was 
dumb  in  its  presence.  He  stands  alone  in  the  resolute  defiance  of 
his  attitude.  He  knew  the  penalty  of  suffering  and  agony  he  would 
have  to  pay  ;  but  he  freely  and  fearlessly  encountered  it.  All  that 
WHS  needed  to  carry  his  point  was  an  uncouqvierable  tirmness,  and  he 
had  it.  He  rendered  it  impossible  to  bring  him  to  trial,  and  thereby,  in 
spile  of  the  power  and  wrath  of  the  whole  country  and  its  authorities, 
retained  his  right  to  dispose  of  his  property  ;  and  bore  his  testimony 
against  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  the  hour  in  tones  that  reached  the 
whole  world,  and  will  resound  through  all  the  ages." 

In  modern  law,  the  prisoner  who  stands  mute  is 
deemed  to  have  pleaded  not  guilty.  But  the  English 
common  law,  to  which  the  colony  was  subject  in 
criminal  matters,  knew  of  no  means  by  which  the 
trial  could  proceed  unless  the  accused  answered  to  his 
indictment  in  open  court.  It  is  obvious  that  if  any 
light  penalty  had  attended  such  refusal  to  plead, 
many  would  have  availed  themselves  of  it ;  and  so 
the  policy  of  the  old  law  was  to  provide  an  ordeal  so 
awful  that  no  one  would  deliberately  undergo  it. 
The  prisoner  was  to  be  three  times  brought  before 
the  court  and  called  to  plead ;  the  consequences  of 
his  refusal  being  solemnly  announced  to  him  each 
"time.  If  he  remained  obdurate,  the  terrible  sentence 
of  peine  forte  et  dure  was  passed  upon  him  ;  and  he 
would  be  laid  on  his  back  on  the  floor  of  a  dungeon, 
mostly  naked.  A  weight  of  iron  would  be  put  upon 
him,  not  quite  enough  to  crush  him.  He  would  have 
no  sustenance  except  on  the  first  day,  three  morsels  of 
the  worst  bread,  and  on  the  second  day,  three  draughts 
of  standing  water  from  the  pool  nearest  the  jirison 
door;  and,  still  oppressed  by  the   weight,  he  should. 
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thus  on  alternate  days  eat  and  drink  till  he  died  or 
till  he  answered.  If  he  answered,  he  was  at  once  re- 
lieved, and  tried  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  may  well 
be  imagined  that  when  the  only  object  of  endurance  was 
to  save  property  from  confiscation,  few,  indeed,  would 
ever  long  endure  such  torture.  But  Corey  had  an- 
other motive,  which  lent  strength  to  his  spirit  such  as 
ranks   him   with   the    most  courageous    souls  of  all 

history. 

Just  what  happened  in  his  prison  was  never  re- 
vealed ;  but  according  to  tradition,  Corey  was  at  last 
taken  out  into  an  open  field  near  Salem  jail,  some- 
where between  Howard  Street  Burial-ground  and 
Brown  Street.  He  gave  his  executioners  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  useless  to  prolong  the  ordeal,  for  he 
would  never  yield.  They  piled  the  heavy  stones  on 
his  body,  and  Calef  says  that  some  inhuman  specta- 
tor or  official  forced  his  tongue,  protruding  in  the 
agony  of  his  surtocation,  back  into  his  mouth  with  a 
cane.  His  indomitable  courage  endured  to  the  end, 
and  he  died  firm,  as  he  had  declared  he  would.  Such 
a  scene,  if  imagined  ever  so  faintly,  will  serve  to 
bring  back  to  us  the  crushing  effect  of  the  supersti- 
tious fears  of  the  people,  who  could  see  in  this  most 
pathetic  and  marvellous  instance,  in  a  man  over 
eighty-one  years  of  age,  of  the  power  of  a  resolute 
will  over  the  extremest  agony  of  body,  only  a  jirouf  of 
devilish  and  malignant  power. 

His  death  produced  a  deep  effeci.,  and  startled 
many  into  a  feeling  of  growing  repugnance  and  sus- 
picion towards  the  witchcralt  proceedings.  He  was 
excommunicated  from  the  First  Church,  by  the 
agency  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Noyes,  at  a  meeting  hurriedly 
called  for  that  purpose,  just  before  his  death. 

Such  was  the  record  of  the  victims  of  the  witchcrafl 
delusion  and  conspiracy,  for  it  may  fairly  be  believed 
that  it  was  both,  in  the  farms  of  the  middle  precinct. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Shattlin  girl,  whom  a 
timely  whipping  brought  to  her  senses  before  she  did 
any  harm,  none  of  the  accusers  lived  in  the  limits  of 
Peabody.  Ofthe  public  excitement,  the  fear,  first  of  the 
witches,  and  then  of  the  accusers,— the  indignant  sym- 
pathy of  friends,  the  ready  spirit  of  superstitious  and 
credulous  hatred  toward  the  accused,  which  filled  the 
region  for  so  many  long  and  awful  months,  little 
record  remains.  The  Procters  continued  to  live  on 
their  farms,  and  resumed  their  influential  jxisition  in 
the  society  ofthe  place  ;  but  it  may  well  be  imagined 
that  the  ties  that  bound  the  people  to  either  the  First 
Church,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Noyes,  or  the  village, 
where  Parris  was  trying  to  retain  his  hold  against  the 
heartfelt  indignation  of  the  relatives  of  those  whom 
he  had  been  so  active  in  persecuting,  were  never 
afterward  so  binding  or  so  attractive. 


CHAPTER    LXVII. 
VEkBOOY— (Continued). 

T}te  SepfiTtition  of  the  Middle  Pracincl. 

In  February,  1709-10,  a  petition  was  laid  before 
the  selectment  of  Salem,  signed  by  Captain  Samuel 
Gardner  and  others,  requesting  the  town  of  Salem  to 
set  off  as  a  new  precinct  that  part  of  the  town  outside 
of  the  town  bridge  and  below  the  line  of  Salem  Vil- 
lage. The  reasons  given  are  the  distance  of  some  of 
the  families  from  the  First  Churcli  in  Salem,  and  the 
difficulty  of  general  attendance  on  divine  worship, 
and  the  growth  of  the  district  indicated.  The  bound- 
aries ofthe  proposed  |)recinct  were  laid  down  in  this 
petition,  which  was  embodied  in  the  warrant  for  a 
special  town-meeting  to  be  held  March  6,  1709-10. 

"  Viz.,  on  a  streight  liuo  from  y<  towne  bridge  to  >"  SprinK  Pond  where 

y  brook  Runs  otll  iiml  soe  alont;  )■"  nortliern  shore  of  siiiil   1' 1  to  I.yn 

line,  and  tlien  northward  on  Lyn  lint-  to  y  Village  I.int-.and  tln-n  eastward 
on  y"  Village  line  to  ffrostfisli  Hivnr  and  tben  as  y»  Saltwater  Leads  to  y» 
Towne  brldga  first  ualned  (Kxcepting  only  .laluen  Synionds,  John  Sy- 
monils,  John  Norton  .t  Math.  Wliittimore),  vi?..,  for  gnintinK  unto  y» 
inhabitants  Dwelling  within  y  limits  above  mentioned  to  be  free  from 
paying  Kates  to  y"  Minister  within  y»  bridge  Provided  tliey  do  at  their 
owne  Cost  and  Charge  build  a  .Meeting-house  for  y  I'ublick  Worship  of 
God  among  tliem  and  suslaino  an  Orthodox  Minister  to  Preach  iny« 
same." 

The  meeting  of  March   6th  was  called  of  "tho.se 
that  live  without  or  below  y"  Village  line  that  are 
Duely  Qualified  according  to  law  for  voteing."     This 
call  excluded  the  voters  of  Salem  Village,  who  were 
probably  deemed  not  to  be  interested  in  the  separation 
of  the  middle  precinct  from  the  First  Parish.     The 
result  was  that  the  i)etilioners  were  in  the  minority, 
and  the  meeting  was  di.ssolved  without  action,  as  the 
record  says,  "  because  all  the  persons    preluded  by 
the  Petitioners  had  not  signed  the  petition." 
The  persons  excepted  lived  in  North  Salem. 
It  is  evident  that  this  informality   was   merely    a 
pretext  seized  upon  by  the  majority  to  |)revent  far- 
ther action  at  that  time,  and  that  a  very  decided  opposi- 
tion to  the  separation   of  the  new  precinct  was  de- 
veloped at    this    meeting;    for  immediately  on    this 
rcbuH'inthe  town-meeting,  the  same  petitioners  de- 
cided to  change  their  i)lans,  to  address  the  General 
Court,  jiraying  to   be  set   olf  as  a  separate   precinct, 
and  to  ask  of  the  town  of  Salem  simply  a  lot  <>f  land 
on  which  to  build  their  meeting-house.     As  the  next 
general  town-meeting  was  to   be  held  on  March  20, 
they  induced  the  selectmen  to  insert  an  article  in  the 
warrant  authorizing  the  grant  of  a  lot  of  laud  condi- 
tionally   on    the    precinct's  being  established,    there 
being  at  the  time  no  petition  or  |)roceeding  on   foot, 
other  than   the  one  which  had  just   been    refused  a 
hearing,  before  either  thi;  town  or  the  General  Court: 
Captain   Samuel  Gardner  was  a  representative  that 
year   to   the  General  Court,  with  Captain  Jonathan 
Putnam,  (they  were  [laid  £  9  G».  apiece  for  their  sixty- 
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two  days'  service  at  the  assembly),  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  he  felt  more  confident  of  success  iu  the 
General  Court  than  in  the  town-meeting.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  list  of  tlie  Petitioners,  as  given  by  Han- 
son. Samuel  Marble,  John  Nurse,  Abraham  Pierce, 
James  Houlton,  Samuel  Cutler,  Ebenezer  Cutleri 
Samuel  King,  Samuel  Stone,  James  Gould,  William 
King,  Stephen  Small,  Kzekiel  JIarsh,  Benjamin  Very, 
Ezekiel  Goldthwaite,  Nathaniel  Waters,  John  Jacobs, 
Richard  Waters,  Samuel  Cook,  David  Foster,  Na- 
thaniel Felton,  John  Waters,  Israel  Shaw,  Jacob 
Read,  John  Trask,  Nathaniel  Tompkins,  William 
Osborne,  Jr.,  John  O.  Waldin,  Anthony  H.  Need- 
ham,  John  Marsh,  Benjamin  Marsh,  Samuel  Stacey, 
Sr.,  Samuel  Stacey,  William  Osborne,  John  W.  Bur- 
ton, Benjamin  C.  Procter,  Elias  Trask,  John  Giles, 
John  Gardner,  George  Jacobs,  John  Felton,  Robert 
Wilson,  Eben.  Foster,  Jonathan  King,  Skelton  Fel- 
ton, Henry  Cook,  Joseph  Douty,  Thorndike  Procter, 
Samuel  Goldthwaite,  Samuel  Goldthwaite,  Jr.,  John 
King,  John  King,  Jr.,  Samuel  Endicott. 

The  article  in  the  warrant  issued  JIarch  8,  1709-10, 
is  "To  answer  the  petition  of  severall  of  ye  Inhabi- 
tants of  this  Towne,  that  live  without  y°  bridge  and  be- 
low y"  Village  line.  To  grant  them  a  Quarter  of  an 
acre  of  land  to  Set  a  Meeting-house  upon  Nigh  Sam' 
Golthrit's  Jun.  between  that  and  y"  widow  Parnell's 
in  Case  y*"  Towne  or  tteneral  Court  See  Cause  to  Set 
them  off." 

The  inhabitants  of  the  village  parish  appear  to 
have  been  in  sympathy  with  the  promoters  of  the 
new  precinct,  and  the  petitioners  were  able  to  secure 
a  majority  at  the  general  town-meeting.  A  motion 
to  jjroeeed  at  once  to  the  vote  for  granting  one-fourth 
of  an  acre  to  the  petitioners  prevailed,  and  it  was 
then  voted  that  the  land  asked  for  be  granted.  A 
protest  was  immediately  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
several  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the  "  Body 
of  the  Town,"  and  was  entered  on  the  records.  Its 
terms  are  curious  and  interesting.  The  grounds  of 
the  protest  were  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  pre- 
cinct "have  never  been  sett  of,  nor  any  Precinct  or 
District  for  a  Parish  Prescribed  by  the  Towne,  and 
altho'  this  matter  of  theire  petition  was  now  urged  and 
moved  as  preposterous  and  irregular,  &  that  there- 
fore y'  Towne  might  have  time  to  Consider  of  it  till 
another  Towne  meeting  "  ;  "Wee  therefore  "  say  the 
remonstrants,  "  Doe  hereby  dissent  from  and  Protest 
against  the  Said  Precipitate  and  Irregular  vote  or 
act  therein  for  y'  reasons  following,  viz: 

"1. — Becatise  two  of  the  Selectmen  thiit  orflerVl  tlie  Inserting  this 
matter  in  the  warrant  were  Livers  withont  the  Bridge,  &  one  of  them  a 
Petitioner  in  said  Petition,  and  both  Subscribers  for  the  there  Intended 
meeting  house. 

"2. — Because  two  More  of  the  Selectmen  (hat  were  of  the  Village 
Parish  ware  absent  from  their  Brethren  when  the  said  Petition  was  or- 
dered in  the  warrant. 

"3. — Because  the  Three  Selectmen  that  are  Livers  within  the  Bridge 
at  y«  Time  of  the  .\gitation  abd«t  itt   Dc-cljired  against  the  other  Two 
Inserting  ff^  Petition  in  the  warrant  &  Bring*  itt  forward  at  this  time. 
4» — Because   Some  of  the   voters   were   Livers  ^without  the  Bridge, 


&  Some  Qtiakers,  and  cheifly  those  also  belonging  to  the  Village  I'errish 
whomo  we  humbly  conceive  ware  notpropper  voters  in  this  matter.  Wee 
therefore  pray  this,  our  Protest,  may  be  Entred  with  y»  said  vote  in  the 
Towne  Heriirds," 

Benjamin  Lynde,  Jonathan  Corwin,  William  Ged- 
ney  and  Francis  Willoughby  were  among  the  signers 
of  this  protest. 

The  next  sitting  of  the  General  Court  was  conven- 
ed May  31,  and  the  petition  for  the  new  precinct 
having  been  duly  presented,  the  General  Court,  upon 
reading  it,  issued  an  order  of  notice  directing  the  pe- 
titioners to  notify  the  town  of  Salem,  by  sending  a 
copy  of  the  petition  to  the  Selectmen,  to  appear  and 
show  reason  on  the  16th  of  June,  why  the  prayer  of 
the  petitioners  should  not  be  granted. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  the  selectmen  called  a  meet- 
ing of  freeholders  below  the  village  line,  for  the  12th. 
At  this  meeting,  which  was  merely  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  remonstrants  to  appear  against  the 
petitioners,  "  at  the  motion  of  the  moderator  and 
Severall  other  gentlemen  the  Petitioners  Liveing  with- 
out the  Bridge  Drew  of  before  voting.  It  was  "  voated 
that  the  Towne  will  Choose  a  Comitte  or  agents  to 
Shew  Reason  why  the  Prayers  of  the  Petitioners  our 
Neighbours  w-ithout  the  Bridge  should  not  be 
Granted."  A  committee  consisting  of  Major  Samuel 
Browne,  Benjamin  Lynde,  and  Josiah  Wolcot,  was 
chosen  to  show  reason  in  the  town's  behalf  against 
the  petition.  The  arguments  of  the  remonstrants 
were  filed  in  writing,  and  contain  evidence  of  warm 
feeling.  The  committee  for  Salem  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  to  the  General  Court  "WeeCannott  Butt  think 
that  Thatt  Honourable  Court  will  never  want  Buis- 
ness  and  Trouble  If  such  Hasty  and  forward  Peti- 
tioners be  Encouraged  and  have  their  Desires." 
They  also  declare  that  "  There  was  no  such  design 
until  our  Church  had  Chosen  Mr.  George  Corwin  for 
an  assistant  in  the  ministry  to  our  Rev''.  Mr.  Noyes, 
which  not  being  pleasing  to  One,  or  Two  of  the  Chief 
of  y°  Petitioners  has  occasioned  this  new  undertak- 
ing, and  a  great  unhapi)iness  in  the  Town."  It  was 
objected  also  that  the  separation  would  take  from 
the  body  of  the  town,  so  far  as  concerned  parish 
matters,  three  fourths  of  all  improved  lands,  and  the 
best  part  of  the  common  lands,  and  it  would  with- 
draw eighty  or  ninety  families  from  the  First  Church. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  the  General  Court  referred 
the  whole  matter  to  the  ne.xt  session,  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  repair  to  Salem,  and  upon  a  full 
hearing  of  the  petitioners,  and  the  selectmen  and 
others  in  behalf  of  the  town,  and  after  taking  a  view  of 
the  place  ]iropcjsed  for  the  new  building,  "  to  offer  their 
opinion  of  the  most  convenient  place  for  a  new  con- 
gregation. Making  report  upon  the  whole  to  this 
Court  at  their  next  session." 

Tuesday,  the  12th  of  September,  was  set  for  the 
hearing  before  the  committee  of  the  General  Court  in 
Salem.  The  selectmen  determined  to  make  the  visit 
of  the  committee  an  agreeable  one,  for  at  a  meeting  of 
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the  selectmen,  September  9th,  it  was  "ordered  that 
John  Pratt  bee  spoken  to  make  Siitable  Entertain- 
ment for  y'  Comitte  apointed  by  y'  General  Court  to 
come  to  Salem  refering  to  y'  precinct  petition  for 
without  y*  Bridge  &  that  the  Towne  will  defray 
y*  Charge  thereof." 

John  Pratt  was  for  many  years  the  proprietor  of 
the  famous  "Ship  Tavern"  on  Essex  Street,  nearly 
opposite  Centre  Street,  on  the  site  afterward  occupied 
by  the  Mansion  House.  He  afterward  removed, 
about  1750,  to  a  house  on  the  corner  of  Essex  and 
Washington  Streets.  About  1773  another  house  of 
entertainment,  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
Church  Streets,  was  called  the  Shiji  Tavern. 

The  meeting  of  the  committee  was  probably  held 
in  the  Town  House,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  was 
the  court-room,  and  which  was  situated  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Washington  Street,  anciently  School  Street, 
facing  Essex  Street,  about  where  the  eastern  end  of 
the  tunnel  now  is. 

At  this  hearing  fresh  papers  were  tiled  by  the 
partien ;  the  petitioners  rejoined  to  the  arguments  of 
the  respondents,  and  pointed  out  that  the  new  parish 
would  take  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  families  of 
the  First  Parish,  and  that  owing  to  the  small  means 
of  those  who  lived  by  husbandry,  compared  to  the 
merchants  and  tradesmen  of  the  town,  it  would  take 
away  but  "  a  little  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  y'  pro- 
portion rated  to  the  minister." 

The  full  discussion  has  not  been  preserved,  hut  it 
was  doubtless  animated,  for  these  were  people  who 
took  a  deep  interest  in  everything  of  public  concern, 
and  who  were  accustomed  to  vehement  debate. 

The  committee  were  taken  to  the  proposed  site  of 
the  new  meeting-house,  and  they  were  entertained  by 
the  town  with  great  liberality  ;  for  John  Pratt's  bill 
"  for  Entertainment  of  y'  Committe  &  y"  Company 
that  attended  &  accompanied  them  "  for  "Two  din- 
ners, expenses,  &c.,"  amounted  to  £4  Ts.  6rf.,  a  very 
considerable  sum  for  a  junket  in  those  days,  which 
was  approved  the  following  January  without  com- 
ment, so  far  as  the  records  show;  perhaps  because  at 
the  same  meeting  of  the  selectmen  their  patriotic 
ardor  was  stirred  by  an  order  to  pay  to  the  same  land- 
lord "For  expense  on  Major  Lee  &  his  pylot  bring- 
ing y*  first  news  of  port  Royalls  being  taken,"  amount- 
ing to  12«.  lOrf.  It  is  probable  that  the  item  of  "ex- 
penses, itc,"  included  a  hospitable  supply  of  liquors. 
The  use  of  the  same  word  in  the  order  to  pay  for  the 
celebration  of  the  victory  at  IVirt  Royal,  shows  that 
it  had  an  ascertained  meaning,  like  that  of  the  word 
"sundries"  in  bills  for  celebrations  of  more  recent 
date.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  one  respect  at 
least  we  are  more  ])uritnnical  than  our  forefathers, 
for  a  town  officer  would  hardly  venture  now  to 
"treat"  at  the  expense  of  the  town  in  celebration  of 
a  victory. 

On  November  1,  1710,  the  legislative  committee 
submitted   a   report,  dated  C)ctober  31,  in    favor   of 


setting  off  the  new  precinct.  The  report  was  read  in 
the  council  and  left  upon  the  board.  The  next  day 
the  report  was  again  read  and  debated.  On  the  3d, 
upon  the  question  "  Whether  the  Council  will  now 
vote  the  said  report,"  there  was  a  tie.  It  was  not  till 
the  loth  of  November  that  the  report  was  finally 
accepted.  The  recommendation  of  the  committee 
was  that  "  The  said  Precinct  do  begin  at  the  great 
Cove  in  thr  Xorth  Field  so  to  run  directly  to 
Trask's  Grist  Mill,  taking  in  the  Mill  to  the  new  Pre- 
cinct; from  thence  on  a  Strait  Line  to  the  Jlile  Stone 
on  the  Road  to  Salem  Meeting-house,  and  So  along 
the  Road  to  Lyn  by  Lindsay's;  and  then  along  the 
Line  between  Salem  and  Lyn  Northward,  till  it  comes 
to  Salem  Village  line,  &  along  by  that  line  to  Frost 
Fish  River,  &  then  by  the  Salt  Water  to  the  great 
Cove  first  mentioned  ;  and  that  the  Meeting-house  be 
erected  on  that  Piece  of  Land  near  Gardner's  Brook, 
already  granted  by  the  Towne  for  that  End." 

The  report  of  the  committee,  which  was  signed  by 
Penn  Townsend  for  the  committee,  was  road  and  ac- 
cepted by  both  houses  and  consented  to  by  Governor 
Dudley  the  same  day,  November  10,  1710. 

It  seems  that  although  the  committee,  in  their  re- 
port, speak  of  a  piece  of  land  as  already  granted  by 
the  town,  there  had  been  no  location  of  the  grant, 
which  was  indeed,  by  its  terms,  conditional. 

On  the  28th  of  December  a  formal  vote  was  passed 
at  a  meetinjr  of  the  selectmen,  ordering  that  Captain 
Jonathan  Putnam,  Mr.  Benjamin  Putnam  and  Mr. 
John  Pickering  or  any  two  of  them  be  a  committee 
to  lay  out  the  quarter  of  an  acre  and  make  return 
thereof. 

It  was  undoubtedly  a  shrewd  proceeding  on  the 
|)art  of  the  petitioners  to  obtain  the  conditional  grant 
in  advance,  and  then  locate  it  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee  of  the  General  Cimrt  before 
the  layers-out  had  been  appointed.  The  fact  that  the 
land  had  already  been  granted  may  be  fairly  sup- 
posed to  have  had  some  weight  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  committee. 


CHAPTER    LXVIII. 
PEABODY   (Continued). 

Tht  Middle  Prtcinct — tiuildiuf]  the  Mcfting-hoUM. 

On  the  28th  of  November,  1710,  a  general  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Middle  Precinct  was  held. 
Captain  Samuel  Gardner  was  chosen  moderator,  and 
John  Gardner  was  chosen  "  Clark."  It  was  voted 
"That  there  be  A  Convenient  Meeting  hous  Built 
for  y'  Pnblick  Worship  of  God  w""  all  convenient 
Speed  in  this  Middle  Precinct,  and  that  it  be  Erected 
on  y"  place  of  Ground  granted  by  the  Town  for  that 
End."     The  committee  chosen  to  have  charge  of  the 
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building  of  the  new  house  were  "Cup'  Sara"  Gardner, 
M'  Ju"  frisk  Sen',  Mr  James  Holton,  Mr  Sam"  Cut- 
ler, M'  .In°  N'urse,  Mr  Jon"  Mash,  Mr  Jn"  Felton,  Mr 
Will""  Kinsc,  Mr  ThDrndick  Pnu'ter,  Mr.  Abcll  Gard- 
ner, Mr  Alir"'  IVarse,  M'  Jii"  Waters." 

The  site  chosen  for  the  new  meeting-house  is  that 
now  occupied  by  the  South  Congregational  Church 
in  Peabody.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  proceedings  at 
the  centennial  celebration  of  the  incorporation  of 
Danvers  that  the  original  grant  of  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  was  in  some  way  increased  to  aljout  an  acre. 

The  committee  on  the  building,  which  is  common- 
ly spoken  of  in  the  parish  records  as  "y"  grate  com- 
mity"  met,  with  brief  delay,  on  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  it  was  "  Agreed  that  y°  Building  be  48  feat 
Long  and  35  feat  wid  and  24  feat  stud  so  as  to  have 
two  Galaris."  It  was  "  Agreed  That  M'  Sam"  Cutler 
M'  Robert  Willson  M'  Jn°  Waters  Be  underlakers  for 
y' workmanship  of  y"  Hous  and  are  to  have  2' O""  ^ 
Day  for  so  many  days  as  thay  work  from  the  present 
time  till  y'  10  ''''■'■■  of  March  next  and  then  3'  "§  day 
so  Long  as  y'  Commitiy  sees  good.  Agreed  That 
other  carpenders  have  2'  G"*  per  day  for  so  many  days 
as  they  work,  and  men  that  work  with  A  Narro  Ax 
to  have  2'  |i  day." 

On  January  15,  1710-11,  the  committee  called  a 
general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  to 
petition  the  town  for  a  lot  for  the  minister,  and  it  was 
voted  "to  move  or  petition  for  10  acres  of  land  or  as 
much  as  y'  town  sees  meet  to  be  laid  out  between 
Mr.  Sam"  Stones  and  Sam"  Goldthrit's  for  y*^  use  of 
y'  Ministry  for  this  Precinct.  The  location  asked  for 
would  be  between  Washington  Street  and  Foster 
Street,  on  the  southerly  side  of  Main  Street.  On 
March  12,  1710-11  the  matter  came  before  the  gen- 
eral town  meeting  of  Salem,  and  it  was  left  to  the 
select  men  to  propose  to  the  next  annual  town  meet- 
ing "relating  to  a  Sutable  proportion  of  lands  for  y" 
Ministry  of  y'  body  of  y'  Toune  and  y"  other  two 
precincts  to  be  set  apart  for  y'  use  of  y'=  Ministry  of 
y'  severall  Districts."  It  seems  that  the  application 
of  the  new  precinct  for  a  minister's  lot  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  other  parishes'  asking  for  lots  also,  and  at 
the  meeting  on  March  24,  1711-12,  the  town  was 
asked  to  grant  ten  acres  to  each  of  the  outlying  pre- 
cincts and  twenty  acres  to  the  First  Parish.  This 
the  voters  refused  to  do;  but  it  was  voted  to  grant 
half  an  acre  of  land  to  "the  New  Chappell  lately 
erected,"  for  the  use  of  the  minister.  This  was  short- 
ly after  Mr.  Prescott  had  been  called  to  the  Middle 
Parish. 

This  grant  of  one-half  acre  was  not  laid  out  for 
several  years.  In  1715  application  was  made  to  the 
selectmen  of  Salem  to  lay  it  out,  and  they  did  so  the 
same  year,  near  the  meeting-house.  The  location 
included  the  vicinity  of  the  Universalist  Cliurch 
building,  extending  toward  the  square.  Part  of  this 
land  was  afterward  conveyed  to  the  Kev.  Mr.  Holt, 
aaj}  the  remainder  continued  in  the  pos-ession  of  the 
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ministry  until  1818,  when  it  was  sold  to  Matthew 
Hooper  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  The  town  of 
Salem  refused  to  grant  more  land  to  the  various  pre- 
cincts; but  when  in  1714  there  was  a  division  of  com- 
mon rights,  five  acres  were  granted  to  the  commoners 
to  each  of  the  four  churches.  These  appropriations 
were  located,  one  above  the  other,  on  the  left  of  the 
old  Boston  road,  going  toward  Poole's  bridge  from 
Salem,  between  Gla.sshouse  Field  and  the  Sheep  Pas- 
ture. The  various  church  lots  lay  on  the  southerly 
side  of  the  road  now  leading  to  Swampscott  from 
Aborn  Street,  extending  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
Boston  road.  This  land  also  was  sold  in  1845  for  six 
hundred  dollars  and  the  proceeds  of  all  the  ministry 
lands  of  the  Middle  Precinct  forms  a  fund  which  has 
at  times  been  invested  in  a  parsonage  and  at  other 
times  kept  at  interest.  In  the  grants  of  these  lands, 
in  1714  and  1715,  the  Middle  Precinct  is  spoken  of 
as  Brouksby  Parish  or  Precinct,  showing  that  the 
ancient  name  was  still  in  use  at  that  time. 

The  original  dimensions  of  the  new  meeting-house 
were  enlarged  at  a  meeting  of  the  Great  Committee 
in  March,  1710-11,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  house 
should  be  fifty-one  feet  long  and  thirty  eight  feet 
broad.  The  lower  part  of  the  "Galari  Gurls" 
were  to  be  eight  and  one-half  feet  from  the  floor; 
there  were  to  be  six  seats  in  the  front  gallery  and  five 
seats  in  the  end  galleries.  The  pulpit  .wai  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  long  sides,  and  the  principal 
aisle,  or  "  alley,"  ran  at  right  angles  to  the  sitters, 
lengthwise  and  in  the  middle  of  the  house.  The 
pews  were  nearly  square  ;  there  were  twenty  of  them, 
and  they  were  mostly  about  five  feet  by  six,  though 
Samuel  Cutler's  pew  was  more  than  seven  by  six 
feet,  and  one  pew  occupied  by  Samuel  and  John 
Gardner  was  six  feet  by  nine.  The  scarcity  and 
costliness  of  window-glass  made  it  necessary  to  econ- 
omize greatly  in  the  use  of  that  luxury;  and  some  of 
the  pew-holders  being  inconvenienced  by  the  dark- 
ness of  their  sittings,  it  was  voted  in  May,  1712, 
"That  thay  which  have  no  windos  in  their  Puse  have 
Leave  to  cut  sum  out  Provided  thay  maintain  them 
at  their  one  Charge."  If  this  liberty  was  largely 
availed  of,  it  must  have  produced  a  picturesque 
irregularity  in  the  appearance  of  the  structure 
from  the  outside.  One  case,  at  least,  is  recorded; 
Daniel  Marble  was  given  leave  to  cut  a  window  out 
of  the  side  of  the  meeting-house  against  his  i)ew,  to 
be  maintained  by  him.  This  was  in  172(5.  In  1765 
the  proprietors  of  new  pews  were  given  liberty  to  cut 
or  make  windows  at  the  east  and  west  doors. 

The  building  was  raised  June  6,  1711.  Mr.  Joseph 
Green,  of  the  Village  Church,  has  recorded  in  his 
diary  that  he  went  to  the  raising  "  at  Col.  Gardner's." 
Captain  Samuel  Gardner's  house  was  on  the  nor- 
therly corner  of  Central  and  Elm  Streets.  The 
festivities  of  that  occasion  were  probably  paid 
for  by  private  subscription,  for  the  only  item  of 
refreshments  which  appears  in  the  parish  accounts  at 
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that  period  is  the  very  modest  entry  "  p''  for  Syder 
bread  &  Cheese  when  the  planck  was  unloaden,  02'." 

On  October  5,  1711,  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer 
was  recommended  "  particuhirly  in  y"  Calling  of  A 
minister,"  and  the  wish  was  devoutly  spread  upon 
the  record  "'That  God  would  direct  in  that  Waighty 
Consearn  to  such  a  person  as  may  be  a  blessing  to  y" 
place."  A  committee  was  chosen  at  the  same  time 
for  granting  pews  and  seating  the  house  ;  so  that  the 
building  was  probably  nearly  or  quite  ready  at  that 
time.  The  record  of  the  first  seating  is  not  entered 
till  several  years  afterward,  about  1721.  The  twenty 
pews  were  granted  to  some  of  the  more  important 
families,  and  the  other  seats  were  given  with  due 
consideration  to  age  and  rank,  the  men  and  women 
sitting  separately.  It  would  seem  that  even  the  own- 
ers of  pews  did  not  sit  with  their  wives,  for  some  of 
the  pew-owners  had  other  scats  al'ottcd  to  them,  and 
it  is  recorded  "  That  .Tn°  Waters  shall  have  y"  Pew  to 
y"  westward  of  Nath'  Felton's  for  his  wife  and  family 
and  that  said  Waters  is  seated  in  y°  front  fore  seat  in 
y'  Galary."  The  women  were  seated  in  the  east  gal- 
lery and  the  easterly  part  of  the  house  below,  and 
the  nier  had  the  west  gallery  and  western  pait  of  the 
house.  The  sittings  are  described  as  "  y*  three  short 
seats  before  y"  pulput,"  "y"  w'est  body  of  seats,"  "y" 
body  of  long  Women's  seats  belo,"  '"  The  fore  seat  of 
the  west  end  of  the  men's  gallery,"  and  so  on. 

On  November  (5,  1711,  a  committee  was  chosen  to 
inquire  alter  candidates  and  invite  them  to  jireach. 
It  was  resolved  that  candidates  should  be  paid  by 
contribution,  or  by  rates  if  the  contributions  fell 
short. 

Three  candidates  are  mentioned  in  the  records, — 
Mr.  Benjamin  Prescott,  Mr.  Sutchclif  and  Mr.  Bar- 
nard. The  latter  was  jirobahly  the  Rev.  John  Bar- 
nard, who  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1709, 
the  class  of  Mr.  Prescott.  The  name  Sutchclif  does 
not  appear  in  the  Harvard  Catalogue ;  it  may  be  that 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Shurtletr  was  the  person  meant.  On 
the  4ih  of  March,  1711-12,  a  general  meeting  of  the 
parish  was  held  to  choose  a  minister.  Of  course,  on- 
ly the  qualitied  male  voters  of  the  precinct  were  al- 
lows i  to  vote,  the  qualification  being  the  same  as  that 
for  voting  in  town  atl'airs  ;  but  those  who  could  not 
attend  on  this  occasion  were  allowed  to  vote  by  pro.xy. 
The  i.ames  of  the  three  candidates  were  brought  for- 
ward, and  the  clerk  makes  the  brief  and  important 
entry,  ''The  person  Chosen  to  be  our  Minister  in  Mr. 
Beiij.  Prescot."  It  was  agreed  "That  if  Mr.  Prescott 
Cums  and  settles  with  us  we  will  pay  yearly  to  him  y" 
Bum  of  Eighty  Pounds  in  Province  Bills  or  in  silver 
money  as  it  jiasses  from  man  to  man.  So  long  as  he 
continues  to  be  our  minister." 

In  February,  1711-12,  .Mr.  Prescott  was  settled  as 
the  fir.Ht  pastor,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  long  and  bit- 
ter contest  for  separation  from  the  First  Parish  was 
over.  But  the  people  of  those  daj's  were  sturdy  con- 
troversialists, and  it  was  too  soon  to  e.xpect  peace. 


The  officers  of  the  First  Parish  made  out  their  list 
of  rates,  as  usual,  upon  those  who  had  formerly  paid 
rales,  although  many  of  them  had  contributed  largely 
from  their  slender  means  lor  building  the  new  meet- 
ing-house and  settling  the  new  ministtr.  The  indig- 
nant voters  of  the  middle  precinct  sent  a  committee 
to  the  General  Court  to  acquaint  that  body  with  their 
grievance,  and  ask  relief  against  the  tax,  which  was 
being  pressed  with  the  full  vigor  of  the  law.  This 
committee  was  chosen  October  13,  1712,  and  they  ob- 
tained speedy  justice,  for  on  the  30th  of  October  it 
was  by  the  General  Court 

*'  lienoU-ed  uiid  ilfclarcd  tliRt  the  faid  Precinct,  being  pet  olT  by  Order 
of  this  C'uurt,  A  having  worthily  peifurnied  their  Ku^'a^ement  iu  erect- 
ing a  Convenient  Meeting  lloubu  for  the  piibiick  worship  of  God,  &  set- 
tK'd  a  learned  orlliodox  Mini^ter  A  jirovided  an  hononruhle  support  for 
him,  They  are  ni/t  ftirther  chaii!)  able  to  the  Mippoit  of  the  Ministry  in 
the  Bjdy  of  the  Town,  being  no  longer  i  f  the  aiuilence  there  ;  and  the 
Assessment  made  lately  upon  the  Inhabitants  of  the  l^recinct  for  the 
Ministry  in  the  Body  of  the  Town  by  the  Selectmen  and  .Xssessors,  &  all 
warrants  issued  for  the  collection  and  distiainiug  for  the  same  be  &  here- 
by are  superseded  and  made  null  und  void," 

It  was  not  till  1713  that  the  members  of  the  First 
Church  who  were  included  in  the  new  parish  sent  in 
their  request  to  be  dismissed  from  the  mother 
church. 

"  Salem,  April  24th,  1713. 

"  To  the  Ilev'd  3Ir.  Nicholas  Noyes,  Teacher  of  the  Church  in  Salem, 
and  to  the  Church  of  Christ  there  : 

"llou'd,  Rev'd,  atul  Beloved: 

••  WiiERKAS  it  liHth  pleased  our  gracious  God  to  smile  upon  our  en- 
deavors for  the  erecting  of  an  house  for  the  carrying  on  the  pul'lic  wor- 
ship of  Goil,  and  settling  a  minister  amongst  us,  atid  we  being  called  by 
divine  providence  (iu^  we  apprehend)  to  settlea  particular  church  accortl- 
ing  to  the  (_Jospel,  under  the  ministry  of  tlio  Kev'd  ,tlr.  Beiy.  Prescot  : 
Our  humble  request  to  yourselves  is  that  you  will  pleane  to  dismiss  us 
and  our  children  with  your  approbation  and  blessing,  to  be  a  church  of 
ourselves  and  unlit  we  are  so,  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the 
Eldera  and  messengers  of  the  chui\'hes  that  shall  assist  at  the  olxlinutiou 
of  the  Kev"d  Mr.  I'rescol,  to  continue  members  of  Salein  Church,  snd 
as  there  shall  lie  occasion  assist  and  help  us,  especially  by  your  prayeifl 
unto  the  (iod  of  all  gr.ice,  tluit  in  Hj  great  an  affair  we  may  be  directed 
and  assisted  to  Jiroceed  in  all  things  according  to  the  will  of  (ntd,  unto 
whom  Tte  glory  iu  the  church  by  Jesus Ohrisl,  throughout  all  ages,  world 
without  end  " 

**  Your  unworthy  brethren  and  sisters  living  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Middle  nistrict  in  Salem. 


'  IIiiDiitt  King, 
.ludali  Mat  kintire. 
K!i/.ubeth  Nui-se. 
Sarah  llobinson. 
Ales  Shutllin. 
Ilanmi  Small. 
Hantia  Sonthwick. 
31ary  Tompkins. 


Slartha  .\danis. 
Elizabeth  Caik. 
Sarah  CJanliher. 
Kti/abeth  Gardiner, 
Isabel  I'ease. 
Ila  na  FelloD, 
ilanna  Foster, 
Aliigail  Kii  lieh. 


Sani'l  Goldtliwait,  sen, 

Ebeuezer  Gyles. 

Abraham  I'ierce, 

John  Foster. 

John  Felton. 

Tavid  Foster. 

Abel  Ganliner. 

John  Gardiner. 

Kli/abelh  Tum|ikins.       Klizalnth  Gylea.  Sainuil  tbddlhwait. 

Kllziibeth  Verry.  Elizabeth  Goldthwait.     William  King. 

Jemima  Verry.  llituna  tioldlhwait,  Richard  Waters, 

Sarah   Waters.  Debniah  to.ol.  Hoboit  iVaso," 

Kli/abeth  Watera.  F:li/abelh  King. 

Susanna  lliiniel.  .Vamnel  Gaidiocr, 

The  request  for  dismissal  was  granted,  and  the  fol- 
lowing letter  of  dismissal  was  issued: 

"  At  a  Church  meeting  at  the  Tenher's  house,  June  2.'.tli,  The  Church 
having  received  a  petition  from  our  brethren  aud  sisters  ll\  lug  in  tho  ^ 
PiKlrict.  wherein  they  desire  a  illsniiHsion  frvm  ns  for  themwlvps  and 
their  children,  In  order  to  bo  a  church  of  themstdves.  The  Church 
givoth  iu  answer  a«  foil  weth:  That  althungll  we  cannot  praise 
or  Justify  our  liretliren's  procewling  so  far  as  they  have  done  In  onler  to 
lie  a  chuicb  of  Ihenisi'lvcs  u  itlujiil  advising  » ilh  or  using  means  Iu  ob- 
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teln  the  oiDsent  of  the  Chun^l)  th"y  belon^od  to ;  yet  at  the  request  of 
onrbrethren  iinil  (ti^tcn«,  ft  d  for  ppftce  seko,  we  permit  them  anil  their 
cliiMren  tobeconien  church  of  tticinsdvcs  ;  pntviileil  they  htive  the  ap- 
prob  ition  and  consent  of  the  KUiei-x  ami  niessenirem  ef  t^oiiio  other 
churches  in  c:)mniuni'>n  with  us,  tliat  sliall  a'wisl  at  tlieir  churcli  gather- 
ins  and  or\Iainiiig  tliein  a  pastor.  And  until  they  have  so  done,  they 
ftintinue  inenilier?i  of  tliis  chuiTh.  Anti  so  we  coiuuiit  them  to  the 
grace  of  God  in  Christ  .lesus,  prayinp:  that  they  may  have  divine  direc- 
tion and  assistance  in  the  great  work  they  are  upon,  and  that  tliey  may 
become  an  ho'y  and  onlerly  and  peace  ible  cliurclt,  ami  lliat  tlie  Lord 
would  add  to  theni  of  sncli  as  are  witliin  their  own  limil.s,  many  sncii  as 
shall  be  s:ivod.  The  altove answer  was  twice  distinctly  rearl  to  tlM«  breth- 
ren of  the  Church  before  it  was  voted,  and  then  consented  to  by  the  vote 
of  the  Church,  tteiaiiie  coutradicente.*^ 

Rev.  Benjamin  Prescott  was  accordingly  ordaineil, 
September  23,  1713,  and  the  separation  of  the  parishes 
W!is  at  last  complete.  In  all  the  history  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  towns  and  precincts,  of  which  our  legisla- 
tive and  municipal  history  furnishes  many  note- 
worthy instances  down  to  the  present  time,  there  has 
rarely  been  a  division  more  earnestly  pursued  or  more 
stubbornly  resisted  than  that  which  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Middle  Precinct  of  Salem. 


CHAPTER    LXIX. 

PEABOD  Y— ( Continued.) 

The  Sfparalion  from  Salem — The  Distriet  and  Town  of  DanverB. 

From  this  time  forward  the  interestsof  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  middle  precinct  continued  to  be  centred 
about  their  parish  meetings.  They  were  still  subject 
to  taxation  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  town  of 
Salem,  and  for  educational  purposes  ;  but  they  very 
soon  demanded  and  received  separate  schools  under 
their  own  supervision.  In  1714  the  town  granted 
money  towards  the  support  of  a  "  Reading,  writing 
and  Cyphering  school"  in  the  new  precinct,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  receive  it  "and  distrib- 
ute it  to  the  Inhabitants  according  to  their  discre- 
tion." 

The  schools  of  that  time  were  not  entirely  free,  but 
those  who  were  able  to  pay  for  the  teaching  of  their 
children  did  so,  and  the  town  undertook  to  pay  only 
for  tho!-e  whose  parents  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  their 
instruction.  The  education  of  children,  while  not 
compulsory,  was  universal,  and  the  selectmen  saw  to 
it  that  children  whose  parents  neglected  their  educa- 
tion and  training  in  some  useful  calling  were  put  out 
to  service.  It  was  not  till  about  17(58  that  schools 
were  supported  in  this  commonweakh  wholly  by 
taxation,  and  were  free  to  all.  This  explains  what 
was  meant  by  the  distribution  of  the  school  money. 

As  time  went  on  there  was  a  growing  desire  for  in- 
dependence in  all  municipal  affairs.  There  had  al- 
ways existed  a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  between  the 
middle  and  the  vilhige  parishes.  A  difficulty  at  one 
time  arose  by  reason  of  an  attempt,  in  1743,  by  some 


of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  to  encroach  upon  the 
risrhts  of  the  middle  precinct  by  including  wiiliin  the 
village  bounds  some  of  those  who  belonged  in  the 
southerly  parish.  On  August  IGth,  at  a  special 
meeting,  it  was  voted  to  choose  a  committee  of  three 
men  to  appear  at  the  General  Court  and  answer  to  the 
petition  of  Captain  Samuel  Endicott,  John  Porter, 
IJenjamin  Porter  and  John  Endicott,  and  also  the  pe- 
tition of  .lames  Prince,  agent  for  the  Village  Parish. 
Daniel  Epes,  Daniel  Gardner  and  John  Procter 
were  chosen,  and  they  were  successful  in  resisting  the 
encroachment. 

With  this  exception,  the  two  outlying  parishes 
were  united  in  their  desire  for  separation  from  the 
town  of  Salem.  In  1689,  very  shortly  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  village  parish,  there  had  been  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  new  township  to  include  the  vil- 
lage. The  witchcraft  excitement  and  the  formation 
of  the  middle  precinct  delayed  the  plan,  but  it  was  re- 
vived from  time  to  time.  The  inconvenience  of  at- 
tending town  meetings  from  the  outlying  parts  of  the 
town,  the  gathering  of  local  interests  about  the  parish 
meetings  and  the  desire  to  have  separate  schools 
under  their  own  control,  led  the  village  and  middle 
parishes  to  discuss  the  project  from  time  to  time.  In 
1732  the  village  precinct  sent  in  a  petition  to  the 
town  of  Salem,  praying  to  be  set  off  from  Salem  with 
some  enlargement  of  boundaries  ;  and  in  1740  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  unite  the  two  outlying  parishes  in 
an  effort  for  separation. 

In  the  Middle  Precinct,  July,  1740,  "  It  Being  put 
to  vote  whither  y"  Inhabitants  of  this  parish  will 
come  off  y"  town  of  Salem  and  Joy  n  with  the  Inhab- 
itants of  Salem  Village,  Provided  that  they  See  cause 
to  take  this  Middle  Parrish  (the  whole  of  itt)  as  itt 
is  now  Bounded,  To  Joyn  Together  both  Parishes,  and 
make  a  Township  our  selves,  separate  from  y'  Town 
of  Salem,"  a  committee  was  chosen  to  manage  the 
whole  affair,  and  lay  the  proceedings  before  the  next 
meeting.  The  people  of  Salem  raised  a  committee  to 
treat  with  the  "  ffarmers,"  and  after  consultation  they 
reported  that  the  village  people  might  be  pacified  if 
the  town  would  raise  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  "  to 
maintain  two  schools  within  the  bridges,  and  one  at  the 
Middle  Precinct,  that  should  draw  their  proportion  of 
the  school  money,  raise  their  own  committees,  and 
control  their  own  affairs."  The  report  was  accepted, 
and  the  town  raised  £250,  province  bills.  But  the 
relief  was  only  temporary.  The  farmers  continued  to 
renew  their  request;  they  desired  to  manage  their 
own  affairs,  and  as  time  went  on  the  reasons  for  sepa- 
ration were  increased  rather  than  diminished.  In 
April,  1742,  at  a  meeting  specially  called,  the  middle 
precinct  voted  to  choose  a  committee  of  the  village 
"concerning  comeing  off  from  y'  town  of  Salem,"  and 
report  their  proceedings. 

On  May  9,  1751,  it  was  again  voted  to  join  with  the 
village  parish  in  an  attempt  to  separate  from  Salem. 
It   was   desired   to   form   a  new   township,  and   not 
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merely  a  district,  and  the  records  show  that  such  was 
the  phin  of  the  farmers.  The  committees  from  the 
two  parishes  consulted  together,  and  prepared  a 
memoranduin  of  agreement  for  the  separation,  in 
July,  1751. 

"  Whercns  yo  Villnso  Pariah  and  y»  JliiMIe  Parish  in  Salem  have 
agreed  to  come  of  from  >■•  town  as  a  seperato  Town  by  themselvefl,  as 
appears  liy  y«  votes  of  tln-ir  respective  Meetinjrs.  and  wliereas  we  y«  sub- 
scribera  being  appointed  and  Inipowered  for  and  in  Iiehalf  of  Eacli  parish 
to  O-infer  toc«'llier,  and  tna'ie  Uepurt  ntt  \«  nieetins  of  wl  parjjilies  Re- 
spectively, relatinj;  to  siiid  AfTiiir,  have  nu*et  together  and  .after  doe  C  n- 
slderation  nmke  Report  as  follows  :  (viz)  That  y  Town  nieetinjw  shiill 
be  one  year  in  one  piriali  and  y«  next  year  in  the  other  p.irith  fioeces- 
elvely.  Tliut  y  major  pjirt  of  y*  selectmen  and  assessors  sliall  be  eliosen 
one  year  in  one  Paritdi,  and  y»  next  year  in  yo  other  I'urisli  siiccessively. 
That  each  Parish  t-hull  share  Equally  in  all  profits  and  Ueuetits  that 
shall  happen  or  acme. 
July  y  -id,  1761. 

Paniel  Kpes,  Jr  \  for  the        .*^ainnel  Flint        \ 

Malichi  Felton     I  Middle        Cornelins  Tarball  V'"' "'»   _ 

John  Proctor       J  I'urisb         James  i'riuce        )  ^  '""ge." 

This  report  was  accepted,  and  on  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1751,  the  Slime  committee  was  authorized  to 
join  with  the  committee  from  the  village,  and  prefer 
a  petition  to  the  town  of  Salem  relating  to  the  separ- 
ation. The  authors  of  the  report  were  also  in-tructed 
to  "  labour  "  with  the  people  of  Salem  ;  for  although, 
as  Hanson  states,  the  feeling  in  Salem  was  more 
favorable  for  separation  than  it  has  been,  there  was 
still  a  considerable  opposition  to  the  movement. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1751,  a  town  meeting  was 
held  in  Salem  to  consider  the  petition,  and  it  was 
voted  "  That  the  Prayer  of  said  Petition  be  so  far 
granted  as  that  with  the  leave  of  the  Great  and  Gen- 
eral Assembly  the  Inhabitants  and  E-ttates  of  said 
Parishes  be  set  off  as  a  separate  Township  agreeable 
to  the  present  boundaries  of  said  Parishes;  and  that 
in  view  of  the  claim  of  the  annual  incomes  of  the 
Town  they  be  allowed  thirteen  pounds  six  shillings 
and  eight  pence  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Town  Treasury 
when  legally  set  off  as  a  distinct  Town  beside  their 
proportion  of  the  sums  due  to  them  for  the  Incour- 
agement  of  the  schools  by  virtue  of  former  votes." 
The  new  town  was  to  care  for  its  own  poor.  It  was 
also  voted  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  a  previous 
vote,  in  1747,  by  apportioning  one  hundred  poumis 
in  bills  of  the  last  emission  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whtde  Qf  the  old  town  of  Salem. 

The  plan  was  originally  to  form  a  town  of  the  two 
parishes;  but  in  1743  the  King  had  given  an  instruc- 
tion to  the  Governor  of  the  province,  forbidiling  him 
to  give  his  a.s»ent  to  any  act  creating  a  new  town, 
without  a  clause  inserted  suspending  the  execution  of 
such  act  until  it  should  receive  His  Majesty's  ap- 
probation. This  was  because  it  was  thought  undesir- 
able by  the  crown  to  increase  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives in  the  General  Assembly.  The  popular 
branch  was  gaining  in  power,  and  their  increase  had 
given  them  the  control  of  all  matters  which  were  de- 
termined by  a  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses.  Gov- 
ernor Bernard,  in  a  letter  to  the  board  of  trade,  in 
1761,  says  that  the  number  of  representatives  had 


then  increased  from  eighty-four  in  1692,  when  the 
charter  wa'*  opened,  toabout  one  hundred  and  seventy, 
while  the  Council  kept  the  same  number,  twenty- 
eight.  By  the  charter  the  Council  was  chosen  in 
joint  convention,  and  by  usage  many  other  officers 
were  so  chosen.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
spirit  of  independence  had  already  begun  to  manifest 
itself  in  the  colonies,  and  it  was  felt  in  England  that 
the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  popular  branch  of  the 
assembly  was  too  favorable  to  such  independent  ideas. 
It  seems  that  the  petitioners  yielded  to  this  policy,  and 
that  the  petition  preseiite  1  by  them  to  the  Cieneral 
Court  asked  only  for  the  cst:iblishinent  of  a  district; 
a  district  being  a  town  in  all  respects  except  the  right 
to  choose  a  representative.  When  a  district  was  es- 
tablished, it  was  allowed  to  join  with  the  town  from 
which  it  had  been  separated  in  the  choice  of  a  repre- 
sentative. On  the  '22d  of  January,  1751-52,  a  memo- 
rial of  Samuel  Flynt,  Daniel  Efics,  Jr.,  Esq.,  and 
others,  in  behalf  of  the  Village  and  Middle  Precincis, 
praying  to  be  incorporated  into  a  district,  was  read  in 
Council,  and  the  petitioners  were  ordered  to  serve 
notice  on  the  town  of  Salem.  This  was  not  concurred 
in  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  on  .Tanuary 
28th,  an  act  was  passed  establishing  the  district  of 
Danver-'.  This  act  recited  that  the  causes  for  the 
separation  were  the  distance  of  the  inhabitants  of  ihe 
outlying  parishes  from  that  part  of  the  first  parish  in 
Salem  where  the  ]>ublic  affairs  of  the  town  were 
transacted,  the  distance  from  the  grammar  school  in 
Salem,  anil  also  the  fact  that  most  of  the  inhalutants 
of  the  First  Parish  weie  either  merchants,  mechanics, 
or  traders,  and  those  of  the  Village  and  Middle 
Parishes  chiefly  husbandmen,  which  was  the  cause  of 
many  disputes  and  difficulties  in  the  management  of 
public  affiiirs.  It  was  provided  by  the  net  that  the 
agreements  of  the  town  of  Salem,  which  had  been 
made'conditional  on  the  parishes  being  incorporated 
into  a  town  should  be  binding,  although  only  a  dis- 
trict had  been  incorporated. 

The  name  of  the  parish  now  became  the  "Second 
Parish  ill  the  district  of  Danvcrs,"  which  was  soon 
changed  to  the  "  South  Parish  in  Danvers,"  which 
continued  to  be  its  name  for  more  than  a  century. 
The  church  was  called  "The  Second  Congregational 
Church  in  Danvers." 

About  a  year  after  the  erection  of  the  district  of 
Danvers,  the  boundary  between  it  and  Salem  was 
run,  corresponding  generally  with  the  boundary  of 
the  Middle  Precinct.  The  line  took  Trask'.s  grist- 
mills into  Danvers,  and  ran  from  the  mills  "To  the 
Easternmost  Elm  Tree  on  .sd  plain  and  by  the  North- 
erly side  of  the  highway  there  called  Boston  Road." 

There  was  at  that  time  a  row  of  elm  trees  extend- 
ing along  Boston  Street  in  a  direction  not  qtiite  par- 
allel to  the  present  line  of  the  street,  the  easternmost 
tree  being  the  bouiidary  tree,  and  the  tree  at  the 
other  end  being  in  ihe  vicinity  of  Humphrey  Case's 
house,  near  the  residence  of  the  late  James  F.  Caller. 
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A  stone  with  the  date  1707  stands  at  the  foot  of  the 
"big  troe;"  but  as  the  tree  was  a  boundary  in  1712, 
it  must  have  been  more  tlian  a  you'ig  tree  at  timt 
time,  and  probably  dites  back  to  1660  or  1670.  The 
intermediate  trees  in  this  row  were  cut  down  many 
years  ago  for  (ire-wooj,  during  a  very  severe  winter 
when  there  was  great  dearth  of  fuel  in  Salem  ;  and 
within  tlie  nienmry  of  living  men  the  ridge  caused  by 
their  stumps  was  to  be  seen  in  the  road.  The  stone 
marked  1707  may  have  been  the  mile-stone  men- 
tioned in  the  legislative  report  on  the  separation  of 
the  middle  precinct. 

On  Mareli  3(t,  1752,  it  was  ordered  that  fences  be 
erected  across  the  highway  at  the  town  liridge  and 
the  bridge  by  the  south  mills,  and  that  all  persons 
from  Boston  or  suspected  of  bringing  contagion 
should  be  excluded  from  the  town  by  a  guard  kept  at 
the  barriers. 

The  first  joint  election  of  a  Representative  from 
the  town  of  ^a'em  and  district  of  Danvcrs  was  named 
to  lake  place  May  18,  1752.  At  that  lime  the  small- 
pox was  raging,  both  in  Boston  and  Salem  ;  and  the 
meeting  voted  not  to  send  a  Representative  to  the 
General  Court,  which  was  to  be  held  at  Concord  on 
account  of  the  pestilence  in  Boston.  It  was  declared 
that  no  disrespect  or  designed  affront  was  intended  to 
the  honorable  house,  and  that  they  would  submit  to 
whatever  line  should  be  imposed  ;  but  that  owing  to 
dissensions  between  the  town  and  the  lately  estab- 
lished district,  it  was  impracticable  t  >  choose  a  Rep- 
resentaiive,  and  not  consistent  with  the  peace  of  the 
inhabitants;  that  small-pox  was  prevalent  in  several 
of  the  families  of  the  town,  and  that  ii  might  be  car- 
ried to  the  General  Court  by  a  Representative  if 
chosen ;  and  that  the  expenses  attending  the  sickness 
had  been  so  heavy  in  many  instances  that  many  per- 
sons could  not  bear  the  charges  of  sending  a  Repre- 
sentative. 

Although  the  district  was  not  entitled  to  send  a 
Representative,  it  sent  a  delegate,  who  was  allowed 
to  vote  on  certain  matters.  In  1754,  when  the  colo- 
nies proposed  a  plan  of  union  for  mutual  safety  and 
protection,  the  district  voted  against  it  through  its 
delegate,  D.miel  Epes. 

On  February  3,  1754-55,  it  was  voted  that  Daniel 
Epes,  Jr.,  should  carry  the  renewed  request  of  the 
district  to  become  a  town  before  the  General  Assem- 
bly. This  request  was  continued  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  last  presentation  of  it  was  by  Daniel  Epes, 
June  8,  1757.  The  bill  was  passed  and  signed  on 
June  9lh,  but  the  date  of  its  publication  is  June  16, 
1757. 

This  act  did  not  contain  any  clause  suspending  its 
operation  until  the  king  should  approve  it;  it  was 
plainly  in  contravention  of  the  instructions  given  to 
the  Governor.  The  feeling  of  independence  on  the 
part  of  the  province  w.as  beginning  to  show  itself 
At  the  time  there  was  no  Governor  or  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  the  province.     Thos.  Hutchinson,  after- 


wards Governor,  was  then  a  member  of  the  Council, 
and  he  caused  his  protest  against  the  act  to  be  entered 
on  the  records,  lie  gave  for  the  reasons  of  his  dis- 
sent,— 

"Ist.  Tlocnnse  Iho  professed  rlesijjn  of  tlio  Bill  is  to  givo  tlie  Tnliabl- 
tunt.i,  who  now  join  witli  tlio  Town  of  Salem  fn  the  choice  of  a  Ilepre- 
aetitative  a  power  a  chllsiiig  by  tlKMiiRclves,  alui  tlie  imiiilier  of  wliieh  flie 
IlollMO  tif  llepresentativeH  liuiy  at  present  consist,  l)eing  fnll  Inr^ce  ;  tlie 
inereasinj;  the  nniulier  innat  liave  a  temieliey  to  retiinl  the  proeeeiliiiKS 
of  the  Oeiieral  Court,  and  to  increase  the  linrilen  whieli  now  lyea  upon 
the  People  by  their  lonj;  Sessions  every  Year,  and  must  tiltewise  eive 
that  House  an  undue  proportion  to  tlie  Uoiird  in  tlie  Leginhiture  where 
many  affains  are  determined  by  a  joint  Ballot  of  the  two  Houses. 

*'2d.  Because  there  being  no  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor  in  the 
Province,  it  is  most  agreeable  to  his  Miyesty'a  Commission  to  the  late 
Governor:  to  the  message  of  this  Uoard  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  the  opening  the  Session  ;  and  is  in  itself  a  thing  most  reasona- 
ble that  all  niattera  of  any  importiince,  and  not  necessary  to  be  acted 
upon  immediate'y,  which  is  the  case  with  the  present  Bill,  should  be 
deferred  until  there  be  a  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor  in  the 
Cliair. 

";ld.  Because  the  Board  by  passing  this  Bill  aa  the  Second  Branch  of 
the  Legislature  necessarily  bring  it  immediately  after,  before  tlieniselves 
for  their  Assent,  or  Refusal,  as  the  first  Branch,  and  such  Members  aa 
Vote  for  this  Bill  in  one  capacity,  must  give  tiieir  As-ent  in  the  other 
directly  against  the  Royal  Instruction  to  the  Governor,  in  a  case  in  no 
degree  necessary  for  the  public  Interest,  or  else  their  Actions  will  be 
inconsistent  and  Absurd. 

"Council  Cliamber,  9th  June,  1757.  Thos.  Hutchinson." 

It  appears  that  complaints  of  "  long  sessions  "  were 
prevalent  even  then. 

The  acts  of  this  session  were  not  forwarded  to  the 
Privy  Council  until  the  next  January,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  Governor  at  the  time  of  their  enact- 
ment. They  were  received  by  the  Privy  Council  in 
May,  1758,  and  referred  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
Board  of  Trade  did  not  act  upon  the  laws  of  this  ses- 
sion until  July,  1759,  when  they  prepared  a  draught 
of  the  acts  which  ought  to  be  allowed,  and  made  a 
special  report  that  the  act  of  incorporation  of  Dan  vers 
ought  to  be  disallowed,  on  the  ground  that  it  had 
been  passed  in  contradiction  t6  the  royal  instruction. 
On  August  10,  1759,  an  order  was  passed  in  the  Privy 
Council,  disallowing  the  act,  and  declaring  it  null 
and  void.. 

It  is  believed  that  for  some  reason,  now  unknown, 
the  provincial  authorities  never  received  notice  of  the 
disallowance  of  the  act.  Hutchinson  certainly  did 
not  know  that  it  had  been  disallowed,  and  he  sur- 
mises in  his  history  of  Ma-sachusetts,  that  as  the 
Council  kept  no  correspondence  by  letters  with  the 
King's  ministers,  this  bill,  with  others,  received  the 
royal  allowance  probably  without  being  observed  to 
be  contrary  to  the  instructions.  The  act  of  incor- 
poration was  valid  till  disallowed;  the  town  of  Dan- 
vcrs was  annually  represented  in  the  General  Court 
from  and  after  the  year  1758,  and  later  legislation 
expressly  recognized  Danvers  as  a  town.  No  oflicial 
notice  of  the  disallowance  being  ever  received,  and 
the  records  of  the  Privy  Council  not  having  been 
searched  by  any  one  having  the  facts  in  mind,  it  was 
not  discovered  till  long  after  the  Revolution  had  ren- 
dered the  discovery  unimportant  that  the  act  of  in- 
corporation of  Danvers  was  void  alter  1759. 
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There  has  been  considerable  speculation  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  tlie  name  Danvers.  Hanson  says  that  ihe  region 
was  calleri  Danvers  as  early  as  1745;  but  nothing  ap- 
pears on  the  records  to  indicate  that  sudi  was  the  case, 
or  how  the  name  came  to  be  given.  The  discussion  is 
one  which  belongs  more  appropriately  to  the  history 
of  Danvers  than  to  that  of  Peabody,  but  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  two  theories  of  its  origin  have  been 
suggested.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  the  solution 
was  found  in  the  fact  that  Lord  Danvers  was  con- 
nected with  the  Osborne  family  in  England,  and  the 
names  are  united  in  more  then  one  branch  of  the 
Osborne  family.  It  has  been  surmised  that  the  Os- 
bornes  from  whom  the  families  of  that  region  in 
Danvers  originated,  may  have  come  from  one  of  these 
branches  of  the  Osborne  family  in  England,  and  that 
they  suggested  the  name.  This  however,  is  a  pure 
guess,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  certainly  known  where 
the  founder  of  the  Osborne  family  in  Danvers  was 
born  or  lived  before  coming  to  this  country.  Felt,  in 
his  An nals.  says  that  Lieut.-( Tovernor  Phi pps  suggested 
that  name  out  of  gratitude  to  one  of  his  patrons. 
But  the  last  Lord  Danvers  died  before  1660,  and  the 
name  afterward  appears-  only  in  connection  with 
other  families,  so  that  we  are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to 
who  the  patron  was.  It  would  seem  at  lea.st  probable 
that  the  people  of  the  new  town  had  something  to  do 
with  selecting  a  name  for  it,  but  the  real  cause  of  its 
selection  is  still  conjectural. 

The  mill  belonging  to  Trask  nearest  to  Salem  town 
is  spoken  of  in  1715,  as  the  fulling  mill;  so  that  it 
appears  some  business  was  done  in  fulling  cloth 
made  in  the  vininity,  probably  by  individuals  on 
hand  looms.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  glass  mak- 
ing industry,  from  which  so  much  had  been  hoped, 
had  survived  till  this  time.  The  potteries,  for  which 
Danvers  afterward  became  so  famous,  were  not  in 
oi)eration  until  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  if  at  all 
during  this  time.  One  of  these  was  located  where 
the  business  is  still  carried  on,  on  Central  Street. 
There  was  at  one  time  another  on  the  south  parish,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Holten  Street.  The  business  of  tan- 
ning is  said  to  have  been  begun  about  1739,  by  Jos- 
eph Southwick,  a  Quaker,  who  lived  in  the  house 
opposite  the  Lexington  monument  on  Main  Street, 
wliich  was  standing  within  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years.  This  house  was  among  the  first  to  ado|it  the 
comparatively  modern  square  panes  of  glass,  in  the 
place  of  the  diamond  leaded  pane,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance was  called  the  "  glass  house."  Mr.  South- 
wick began  the  infant  industry,  which  now  employs 
thousiinds  of  men  and  occupies  acres  of  space  in  the 
town,  by  using  half  hogsheads  for  vats.  After  a 
while,  as  his  business  increased,  he  obtained  a  gon- 
dola, which  he  used  until  after  a  few  years  he  sank 
three  or  four  vats.  The  locHtion  of  his  tanyards, 
which  continued  for  many  years  in  his  family,  is  still 
Qccuj)ied  iu  the  same  industry. 


CHAPTER    LXX. 
PEABODY— ( Continued). 

Social  Lt/e  and  Custamt  in  Ike  Middle  IWciHCl.    ■ 

Ik  the  period  from  1710  to  1757  the  Middle  or 
South  Parish  sutTered  but  little  change  in  the  charac- 
ter or  occupation  of  its  inhabitants.  They  were 
mostly  farmers;  with  the  exception  of  the  Trasks, 
who  carried  on  their  mills,  there  was  little  or  no 
mechanical  employment.  According  to  the  best  au- 
thorities, there  were,  in  1752,  about  fifteen  hundred 
inhabitants  in  both  the  Village  and  Middle  Precincts. 
As  there  were  eighty  or  ninety  families  in  the  Mid- 
dle Precinct  in  1710,  there  could  not  have  been  any 
great  increase  of  the  po|)ulation  in  these  forty  years. 
There  were  some  wealthy  land-owners,  but  most  of  the 
people  of  the  South  Parish  were  of  limited  means. 
The  social  relaxations  of  the  time  were  few.  Outside 
of  the  religious  meetings  there  were  few  opportuni- 
ties for  social  gatherings,  except  on  the  rare  occasion 
of  a  house  rai-ing,  or  some  such  friendly  meeting. 
The  village  singing  school,  which  began  to  be  intro- 
duced into  New  England  during  this  period,  was  the 
beginning  of  the  lecture  and  entertainment -system, 
which  afterward  became  so  important  a  factor  in  the 
social  life  of  New  England.  The  psalm  singing  of 
the  Puritans  of  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  by  rote;  there  were  no  instruments  used  in 
the  churches,  but  the  hymn  was  "lined  out"  by  one 
of  the  deacons.  The  first  raenti  m  of  organs  in 
churches  is  contained  in  the  diary  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Green,  of  the  Village  Parish,  in  1711,  when  he  says 
of  a  visit  to  Boston  and  Cambridge,  "I  was  at  Mr. 
Thomas  Prattle's,  heard  the  organs  and  saw  strange 
things  in  a  microscope."  This  may  have  been  the 
organ  which  Mr.  Brattle  gave,  in  1714,  to  King's 
Chapel,  in  Boston. 

The  people  generally  were  opiioscd  to  Ihe  intro- 
duction of  singing  by  note,  fearing  that  it  would  lead 
to  the  use  of  instrumental  music  and  otlier  musical 
frivolities.  In  1723  several  members  of  a  church  in 
Braintree  were  excommunicated  because  they  advo- 
cated the  reformed  method  of  singing.  A  council, 
however,  shortly  afterward,  reinstated  them,  and  ef- 
fected a  coni|)romise.  An  equally  strong  feeling  was 
formed  elsewhere  in  regard  to  the  matter;  but  the 
new  school  prevailed,  and  the  young  people  had  their 
singing  schools,  at  which  they  learned  hymns  of 
surprising  rapidity  and  comjilication  of  movement, 
in  contrast  to  the  severe  music  of  the  elders.  The 
choir  began  to  make  its  appenrance,  though  there  is 
no  record  of  it  in  the  South  Parish  till  1763,  when  it 
was  voted  "  that  there  be  two  seats  on  the  easterly 
side  of  y"  broad  ally  in  the  Meeting-house  be  sett 
apart  for  a  number  of  persons  to  sett  in  for  the  better 
accommodating  singing  in  y"  Meeting-house,  and 
that  the  same  be  under  the  regulation  of  the  I'arish 
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committee  from  time  to  time,  as  there  shall  be  occa- 
sion, for  carrying  on  tliat  part  of  Divine  service." 

After  tlie  bell  was  procured,  about  1720,  the  curfew 
called  all  to  early  slumbers. 

Samuel  Stacy  was  the  first  "  bellman  "  of  the  par- 
ish. The  title  "sexton"  does  not  appear  in  the  old 
records,  perhaps  because  the  Puritans  of  that  day 
thought  that  sexton  (or  ;is  it  was  then  and  is  sometimes 
still  pronounced,  "  saxton "  or  "saxon,"  being  a 
shortening  of  "sacristan"),  savored  too  much  of 
church  formality.  Alter  1750  we  find  the"saxsen" 
or  'saxton  "  spoken  of  in  the  records. 

The  duties  of  caring  for  the  meeting-house  were 
very  simple;  no  fires,  no  carpets,  no  lights,  with 
very  little  paint  and  window  glass,  made  the  position 
a  very  simple  one.  At  first  "the  widow  Parnell," 
who  lived  close  by,  swept  and  garnished  the  meeting- 
house ;  and  there  appears  from  time  to  time  an  arti- 
cle in  the  warrant  for  the  parish  meeting  "to  con- 
sider of  paying  the  widdow  Parnell."  The  commit- 
tee, which  was  formally  empowered  "to  agree  with 
some  sutible  person  to  sweep  the  meeting-house," 
agreed  with  Stacy  that  he  was  to  ring  the  bell  "every 
night  at  nine  of  the  clock,  and  every  Sabbath  day, 
and  to  sweep  the  meeting-house  for  what  the  Inhabi- 
tance  will  give  him."  He  is  spoken  of  in  172l5  as  the 
"bell  man,"  though  that  title  was  sometimes  applied 
to  the  night  watch,  for  in  1710  the  selectmen  of  Sa- 
lem agreed  with  a  bell  man  at  36  s.  (thirty-six 
shillings)  per  month,  who  was  "to  walk  y"  Streets 
from  Ten  of  y"  dock  at  Night  till  day  light,  &  take 
care  that  there  bee  no  Mischeife  Done  whilst  people 
are  asleep,  but  to  doe  his  utmost  to  prevent  fire, 
thieves,  enemies  or  other  danger."  The  custom  of 
ringing  the  nine  o'clock  bell  was  kept  up  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half,  having  been  discontinued 
in  188.5. 

Samuel  Stacy  continued  to  hold  his  office  for  many 
years ;  but  the  careful  committee  thought  it  best  to 
ascertain  how  much  the  "  Inhabitance  "  were  giving 
him,  and  accordingly  he  was  directed  in  1731  to  keep 
an  account  of  what  tlie  people  gave  him.  In  1758 
and  17.")9  Mary  Goldthwait  was  engaged  to  ring  the 
bell  and  sweep  the  meeting-house.  The  bell  was 
hung  in  a  small  belfry  or  "  turret "  over  the  body  of 
the  house,  probably  in  the  middle  like  that  of  the 
Village  Meeting-house.  This  turret  was  repaired  in 
1740,  and  again  in  1750,  and  gave  place  to  the  tower 
or  steeple,  built  in  1774. 

Soon  after  getting  a  bell,  the  parish  began  to  feel 
the  responsibility  of  their  acquisition;  for  we  find  in 
several  warrants  an  article  "to  consider  of  some  way 
to  goe  up  to  Bell  or  Belfrey  within  side  of  the  meet- 
ing-house in  case  anything  should  happen  to  bell  or 
rope."  The  gentle  and  insinuating  siigirestiveness  of 
this  article  brings  vividly  before  us  the  difliculty  of 
raising  money  at  that  time.  It  was  not  till  1727  that 
the  parish  boldly  voted  "  to  make  a  way  up  to  the 
BtM,"  aud  to  raise   the  money  for  it.     Indeed,  the 


whole  history  of  the  dealings  between  the  parish  and 
their  minister  show  how  scarce  money  was.  It  was 
customary  to  have  a  box  near  the  entrance  of  the 
meeting-house  in  which  strangers  were  expected  to 
put  some  contribution,  according  to  their  means, 
toward  the  support  of  the  worship  whose  privilege 
they  enjoyed.  The  disposition  of  this  fund  was  a 
grave  question ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  called 
together  in  April,  1713,  "to  consider  of  some  way  to 
put  a  conclusion  to  y*  discours  about  y*  mony  con- 
tributed by  s'rangers."  It  was  finally  put  to  vote 
"whether  51'  Prescott  shall  have  one  halfe  of  y" 
mony  contributed  by  Straingers  and  y'  Inhabitants 
y"  other  half,"  and  "  Voted  in  y"  Afermitive." 

The  expenses  of  the  parish  at  the  beginning  were 
paid  partly  by  rates  or  taxes,  and  partly  by  voluntary 
contributions.  In  May,  1712,  a  meeting  was  called 
at  the  meeting  house  "  to  see  about  the  contribution 
and  alNo  to  Consider  of  Balding  A  Dwelling  hous 
for  y"  minister  or  els  to  allow  sumthing  to  Mr.  Pres- 
cott and  he  Buld  A  hous  for  himself."  It  was  voted 
"  that  y""  Contribution  be  upheld  ;  that  y'  inhabitants 
will  put  their  mony  in  papers;  that  y'  inhabitants 
will  subscrib  to  y'  bulding  of  A  hous  for  y'  minister." 
It  was  afterward  voted  "  that  y"  Inhabitants  will  Give 
M'  Prescott  y'  Kocks  except  y'  Horsblocks,  y"  Tim- 
ber allso  except  y'  Joyce  and  will  Give  him  allso 
about  8000  of  Shingle  nails  that  ware  left."  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  house  was  built;  Mr.  Prescott 
afterward  lived  in  a  house  on  Central  Street  buiit  for 
him  by  the  brother  of  his  third  wife,' — Sir  William 
Pepperell,  about  1750. 

In  1731,  it  wiis  again  voted  that  the  money  in  the 
free  contributions  should  be  "  papered,"  that  is,  it 
seems,  that  each  contributor  should  keep  his  gift 
separate,  so  that  it  could  be  known  who  gave  and 
how  much  each  contributed.  This  custom  is  a  cu- 
rious one,  in  view  of  its  revival  in  the  "envelope 
system  "  of  offerings  so  common  in  churches  at  the 
present  d^.  In  1736,  £50  was  raised  by  rates,  and 
£100  by  subscription,  for  the  minister.  From  the 
very  first,  the  collection  of  parish  rates  was  diflicult. 
In  1717  it  was  voted  that  the  committee  "  take  the 
directions  of  the  law  to  gather  the  minister's  rates 
this  year."  In  1720,  the  warrant  commands  John 
Tarball,  Collector^  to  collect  the  amounts  due  the 
pari.sh,  and  on  failure  to  pay  he  is  to  "distrain  the 
goods  or  chatties  of  the  person  or  persons  soe  refus- 
ing, for  y"  payment  of  y"  same,  and  for  want  of  goods 
()r  chatties,  whereon  to  make  distress,  you  are  to 
seize  the  body  or  bodyes  of  the  person  or  persons  so 
refusing,  and  are  them  to  commit  to  y'  common  gaoU 
in  Salem,  untill  he  or  they  pay  or  satisfie  the  sum  or 
sums  that  they  are  Rated  or  assessed."  Such  was  the 
severe  language  of  the  precept  to  the  constable;  but 
public  opinion  did  not  support  the  imprisonment  of 
individuals  for  non-payment  of  parish  rates.  There 
was  great  delay  on  the  part  of  the  collectors  ;  a  list 
of  rates  given  to  Mr.  Bell  for  collection  in  1728  was 
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not  completed  until  1743.  During  the  whole  v^riod 
of  Jlr.  Prcscott's  settlement,  tiiere  was  constant 
difliculty  about  liis  salary.  The  sum  agreed  upon 
was  slow  in  coming  in;  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
depreciated  currency  of  the  time  fell  in  value,  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  amount  granted  to  him,  but 
not  |)roportionate  to  the  depreciation  nor  to  his 
need^ ;  and  the  result  was  a  bitter  controversy  ex- 
tending over  many  years,  and  a  lawsuit,  in  which  the 
courts  upheld  Mr.  Prescott's  claims. 

These  facts,  gleaned  from  the  parish  records,  throw 
a  strong  light  on  the  state  of  the  community  at  the 
time;  the  simple  public  interests  of  the  people,  cen- 
tering about  their  ]>arish  art'airs,  and  the  great 
scarcity  of  money  among  a  farming  pojiulation  who 
supported  themselves  upon  the  soil,  but  had  no 
means  of  exchanging  their  crops  and  productions  for 
ready  money.  The  clothing  was  mostly  home-made, 
spun  and  woven  from  their  own  woiil,  by  the  women 
of  the  household,  dyed  with  such  culoring  as  could  bo 
obtained  at  home  or  in  the  shops  of  Salem,  and  made 
up  by  wife  or  daughter  in  the  plain  fashion  of  the 
day.  Linen,  woven  by  the  same  hands,  was  laid  up 
against  the  marriage  of -the  daughters.  All  the  in- 
du-tries  nece-sary  tor  their  .simple  life  were  practiced 
by  exchange  of  labor  or  commodities  among  them- 
selves with  little  use  of  money.  Food  was  of  the 
plainest ;  there  was  little  fresh  meat ;  no  tea  or  coffee 
in  mo-t  families;  great  scarcity  of  white  bread;  and, 
in  general,  an  absence  of  those  luxuries  which  seem 
to  the  descendants  of  these  plain  farmers  the  very  ne- 
cessities of  living.  Potatoes  began  to  be  used 
about  1730,  though  they  were  known  to  the  colonists 
long  before ;  but  they  did  not  come  into  general  use  till 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Furniture, 
except  in  the  few  houses  of  the  wealthy,  was  plain 
and  bare,  often  home-made.  E  irthen-ware  and 
wooden  vessels,  with  pewter  jdates  and  cujis,  were  the 
table-ware  of  the  farmers.  Spoons  of  pewter  and 
horn  were  in  use,  and  the  few  silver  utensils  were 
cherished  as  precious  heirlooms.  The  bare  floors 
knew  no  carpets,  though  they  were  tcoured  white, 
and  sometimes  decorated  with  sand  sprinkhd  in  fan- 
ci'ul  designs;  the  great  tire-places,  even  when  the 
owners  made  no  stint  of  firewood,  only  half-warmed 
the  inmates  in  the  coldest  weather;  and  the  idea  of 
warming  a  bed-room,  except  so  far  as  a  warming-pan 
would  thuw  the  sheets,  would  have  been  surprising  to 
our  ancestors.  There  were  no  fires  in  the  churches; 
old  or  sick  people  took  little  fool-stoves  in  their 
hands,  but  most  sat  out  the  two  and  three-hour  ser- 
mons without  a  ray  of  artificial  beat,  by  sheer  endur- 
ance. Woolen  underclothing  was  not  worn  at  all  at 
that  period,  nor  indeed  generally  until  within  forty 
or  fifty  years  of  the  present  time  in  New  England. 
Hut  in  spite  of  the  hard  circumstances  of  their  lives, 
they  were  a  h:irdy,  courageous  and  vigorous  race,  and 
many  among  them  possessed  unusual  physical  strength 
and  stature,  and  not  a  few  attained  great  length  of  days. 


CHAPTER    LXXI. 

PE.\BODY— ( Continued). 

The  Itevotiitionttry  War. 

DuRlXG  the  years  before  the  Revolution  the  town 
went  quietly  on  its  way.  At  one  time,  in  1772,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  North  Parish  were  obli\;ed  to  apply 
to  the  General  Court  for  relief  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  South  Parish.  In  December,  1771,  the 
South  Parish  voted  to  hold  the  town-meetings  in  the 
South  Meeting-house,  and  the  next  town-meeting 
was  held  there  ;  and  a  niajority  of  the  town  officers 
were  chosen  from  the  South  Parish,  without  regard  to 
the  agreement  before  meniioned  between  the  |)ar- 
ishes,  entered  into  before  the  district  was  established. 
It  would  seem  that  the  South  Parish  must  have  had 
a  majority  of  votes  at  the  time.  The  Legislature, 
consderiiig  the  agreement  as  binding  upon  the  par- 
ishes, enacted  the  substance  of  it  as  a  law. 

With  this  exception,  there  is  little  to  note  in  the 
internal  afiairs  of  the  South  Parish  during  this  time. 
The  town  was  early  awakened  to  a  thoroughly  patri- 
otic feeling.  In  1765,  at  a  town-meeting  in  October, 
they  gave  instructions  to  their  representative,  direct- 
ing him  to  remonstrate  against  the  stamp  act,  but  to 
do  all  in  his  [uiwir  to  su|)iiress  or  prevent  riotous  as- 
spml]lies,  and  not  to  give  his  a.ssent  to  any  act  of  as- 
sembly that  should  imply  the  willingness  of  his  con- 
stituents to  submit  to  any  internal  taxes  imposed 
otherwise  than  by  the  General  Court  of  the  jtrovince, 
and  not  to  ;issent  to  any  extravagant  grants. 

On  December  23,  17G'),  additional  instructions  were 
sent  to  Jlr.  Porter,  the  Representative  then  in  the 
General  Court,  similar  to  those  already  given,  and 
coneluding  with  an  eloquent  atlirniation  of  the  rights 
of  the  colonists  and  a  dennnciation  of  the  oppressive 
character  of  the  movement  to  deprive  them  of  their 
right  of  managing  their  own  internal  affairs. 

It  is  declared  that  taxation  and  representation  must 
go  together,  and  an  argument  is  made  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  colonies  jiroperly 
in  Englaiul.  "  It  is  not  in  their  power  (the  Parliament) 
to  make  the  Easterly  Banks  of  .-Vmerica  contiguous  to 
the  Westerly  Banks  of  Great  Briton,  which  banks 
have  lain  and  still  ly  one  Thou-iand  Leagues  distant 
from  Each  Other,  and  till  they  can  do  this,  they  can- 
imt  (as  we  Humbly  Concieve),  Provide  for  the  Good 
Goveri\nienl  of  His  Majesty's  Sulijeets  iti  these  two 
Distant  Regions,  without  y"'  Establishment  of  a  Dif- 
ferent Power,  Both  Legislative  and  Executive,  in 
Each."  They  then  urge  Mr.  Porter  to  demand  a  re- 
peal of  the  Stamp  Act.  They  say  they  are  willing  to 
ho  subject  to  the  "  Greatest  and  best  of  Kings,"  and 
to  assist  him  always,  but  they  think  men  of  "  Envfous 
and  Depraved  Minds"  have  advised  him  wrongly. 
They  think  their  grievance  is  such  as  "  cannot  but  be 
resented   by   every   True  Englishman    who  ha-s  any 
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Spark  of  Generous  Fire  Remaining  in  His  Breast." 
This  was  ten  years  before  tiie  battle  of  Lexington. 

S.irauel  Holten,  the  Representative  for  the  year 
1768,  was  requested  to  join  a  convention  to  be  gathered 
in  Faneiiil  Hall,  Boston,  on  the  22d  of  September,  to 
consist  of  delegates  from  the  adjacent  towns  in  the 
Commonwealth.  It  was  held  during  several  days, 
and  the  differences  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country  were  fully  discussed.  Dr.  Holten 
took  an  active  part  in  the  deliberations,  and  distin- 
guished himself  for  his  vigor  and  acuteness  of  mind 
and  excellent  judgment,  which  characterized  him 
throughout  his  long  and  useful  public  life. 

The  people  of  the  town  shared  in  the  patriotic 
excitement  of  the  times.  The  daily  converse  of  the 
people  was  upon  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  all 
were  of  one  mind  in  the  firm  determination  to  re- 
sist the  new  laws  which  were  in  derogation  of  their 
chartered  rights.  It  was  hoped  that  war  might  be 
averted,  but  if  it  must  come  they  would  prepare  for 
it  as  best  they  could. 

In  1770  the  merchants  of  Boston  passed  the  non- 
importation agreement.  The  obnoxious  tax,  though 
repealed  as  to  several  articles,  still  existed  upon  tea, 
and  the  agreement  expressed  a  determination  to  im- 
port no  goods  from  Great  Britain  that  were  subject 
to  the  tariff,  particularly  tea.  The  people  of  the 
town,  on  May  28,  1770,  voted  their  approbation  of  this 
action  of  the  Boston  merchants,  and  further  voted 
"  that  we  will  not  ourselves  (to  our  knowledge),  or  by 
any  person,  for  or  under  us.  Directly  or  Indirectly, 
Purchase  of  such  Person  or  Persons,  any  goods  what- 
ever, and  as  far  as  we  can  effect  it,  will  withdraw  our 
connection  from  every  Person  who  shall  Import 
Goods  from  Great  Briltain,  Contr.nry  to  the  Agreement 
of  the  Merchants  aforesaid.  Voted  that  we  will  not 
drink  any  Tea  ourselves,  and  use  our  be?t  endeavors 
to  prevent  our  Families  and  those  connected  with 
them,  from  the  use  thereof,  from  this  Date,  until 
the  Act  imposing  a  Duty  on  that  Article  be  repealed 
or  a  general  Importation  shall  take  place.  Cases  of 
Sickness  excepted."  A  committee  of  twelve  was 
raised  to  convey  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  every 
family  in  the  town,  to  receive  the  signatures  of  the 
people.  The  committee  was  instructed  to  write  the 
names  of  all  who  refused  to  append  their  signatures 
to  these  articles,  and  publish  them  as  enemies  to  the 
country.  The  resolutions  were  printed  in  the  Essex 
Gazette.  Hanson  says  that  Isaac  Wilson  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  one  who  opposed  the  popular  en- 
thusiasm. 

In  June,  1772,  a  committee  was  chosen  to  take  into 
account  our  civil  liberties.  They  drew  up  a  series  of 
resolutions  which  were  presented  to  the  town  and 
adopted  by  it  unanimously.  The  resolutions  are  full 
of  the  spirit  of  the  tinier,  and  set  forth  clearly  and 
vigorously  the  oppressive  nature  of  the  legislation 
directed  against  the  liberties  of  the  colonies  by  Par- 
liament, the  various  irregular  and  oppressive  acts  of 
G3J 


the  Royal  governor,  the  changes  in  judicial  tribunals 
and  all  the  grievances  which  so  wrought  upon  the  minds 
of  our  forefathers  ;  they  ended  by  instructing  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  town  to  contend,  in  a  constitutional 
way,  for  the  just  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people, 
to  labor  for  a  union  of  the  provinces,  to  refuse  to  yield 
chartered  privileges,  and  to  use  his  endeavors  that 
honorable  salaries  be  granted  to  the  Governor,  the 
Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  and  others,  adequate  to 
their  dignity,  with  a  view  to  lessening  the  influence 
of  the  crown  over  .such  officers. 

Dr.  Samuel  Holten,  Tarrant  Putnam,  and  Captain 
William  Shillaber  were  chosen  a  committee  to  cor- 
respond with  the  committees  of  correspondence  for 
Boston  and  other  towns.  These  committees  of  cor- 
respondence and  safety  were  chosen  in  almost  every 
town,  and  are  often  mentioned  in  the  legislation  of 
the  period.  In  some  instances  great  and  unusual 
powers  were  granted  to  them,  particularly  in  the  acts 
passed  with  the  endeavor  to  prevent  speculation  in 
the  necessaries  of  life  at  a  time  when  the  depression 
of  the  currency  gave  rise  to  great  variations  of  prices. 
In  one  of  these  acts  "  To  prevent  Monopoly  and  Op- 
pression "  it  is  enacted  that  these  grants  of  extraor- 
dinary powers  should  not  be  a  precedent  for  the  fu- 
ture. Such  were  the  prudence  and  forethought  of  the 
men  of  those  times,  even  in  the  heat  of  civil  war. 
Indeed,  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  public 
proceedings  of  those  days,  both  in  towns  and  in  the 
General  Court,  is  the  moderation  and  sober  judgment 
by  which  their  feelings  were  tempered,  even  when 
profoundly  aroused.  The  same  spirit  which  led  the 
General  Court  to  surround  those  accused  of  being 
enemies  of  the  country  with  every  safeguard  for  a  fair 
and  impartial  trial,  to  make  provision  for  the  families 
of  Tories  who  had  fled  from  the  State,  to  modify  the  se- 
verities of  attainder  for  treason,  and  to  guard  the  exe- 
cution of  the  death  penalty  with  the  wisest  restric- 
tions, is  seen  in  the  public  acts  of  towns  during  this 
period.  »A1I  extravagance  is  avoided,  and  calmness 
and  deliberation  stamp  all  the  proceedings.  There  is 
much  in  the  records  of  Danvers  during  this  time  of 
which  the  patriotic  citizen  has  a  right  to  be  proud, 
and  which  belong  as  much  to  one  locality  as  to  an- 
other. The  Rev.  Mr.  Holt,  who  had  been  settled  in 
the  South  Parish  in  1758,  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and 
he  is  reported  to  have  declared  that  he  would  rather 
live  on  potatoes  than  submit.  He  procured  a  musket 
and  performed  drill-service  regularly  in  the  ranks  of 
Captain  Eppes'  company. 

On  the  27th  of  September,  1774,  Dr.  Holten,  the 
representative  to  the  General  Court  to  be  held  in  Sa- 
lem in  October,  was  instructed  to  adhere  firmly  to 
chartered  rights,  not  to  acknowledge  in  any  way  the 
Act  of  Parliament  for  altering  the  government  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  to  acknowledge  the  council 
chosen  by  the  last  General  Court.  He  was  also  au- 
thorized, if  the  General  Court  should  be  dissolved,  to 
meet  in  a  General  Provincial  Congress  and  there  "  to 
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act  upon  such  matters  as  may  come  before  you,  in 
such  a  manner  as  sliall  ajipear  to  be  most  conducive 
to  the  true  Interest  of  tliis  Town  and  Province,  and 
most  likely  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  all  America." 

On  November  21,  1774,  the  town  voted  to  adhere 
strictly  to  all  the  resolves  and  recommendations  of 
the  Provincial  Congress,  thereby  repudiating  the 
government  of  England. 

On  January  9,  1775,  it  was  voted  to  comply  with 
the  provincial  recommendation,  and  arm  and  equip 
each  man,  and  to  provide  for  frequent  discipline;  and 
it  was  provided  that  each  man  should  be  paid  one 
shilling  for  each  half-day  he  was  in  service.  On  Jan- 
uary 19,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  see  that  the 
citizens  of  Danvers  were  obedient  to  the  provincial 
recommendations.  It  was  voted  "that  the  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  in  parties  at  Houses 
of  Entertainment,  for  the  purpose  of  Dancing,  Feast- 
ing, &c.,  is  expressly  against  the  Eighth  Article  of 
the  American  Congress  Association.  Therefore  the 
Committee  of  Inspection  are  particularly  instructed 
to  take  care  that  the  said  eighth  article  in  the  Asso- 
ciation is  strictly  complied." 

When  Col.  Leslie  marched  toward  Danvers  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  certain  stores,  a  company  from 
Danvers,  under  Capt.  Samuel  Eppes,  marched  to  Sa- 
lem to  repel  the  expected  attack.  It  was  on  Sunday, 
February  26, 1775,  when  the  alarm  was  sounded  ;  it  is 
said  that  the  sermon  was  cut  short,  and  the  remaining 
services  deferred  to  a  more  convenient  season.  Rev. 
Mr.  Holt  is  said  to  have  been  among  those  who 
marched  in  line  on  this  occasion.  The  sober  judg- 
ment of  Col.  Leslie,  aided  by  the  counsels  of  the 
more  prudent  among  the  inhabitants,  avoided  an 
encounter  at  the  time,  but  the  men  were  given  a  fore- 
taste of  the  excitement  of  gathering  in  arms  at  the 
alarm  of  invasion. 

The  19th  of  April  arrived,  and  the  news  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  British  soldiers  to  Concord  and  Lexing- 
ton was  brought  to  Danvers  at  about  nine  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon.  The  ringing  of  bells  and  the  beat  of 
drums  communicated  the  tidings  to  the  citizens.  The 
appointed  meeting  place  was  near  the  South  Church, 
at  the  bend  of  the  old  Boston  road  by  the  Bell  tav- 
ern, and  thither  the  men  thronged  from  every  direc- 
tion. 

The  rendezvous  of  the  minute-men  was  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  Lexington  monument  was  after- 
ward erected,  at  the  junction  of  the  Moston  road  and 
the  main  street.  (Jen.  Foster,  then  twenty-six  years 
of  age,  had  been  appointed  captain  ol  the  minute- 
men  from  the  southern  part  of  the  town  about  ten 
days  before;  these  niinute-n)en  were  to  be  in  readi- 
ness at  a  moment's  warning.  Tiiey  were  ready,  and 
all  to  a  man  iissemMed  at  the  appointed  place.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Holt  gave  his  parting  benediction  to  them, 
and  they  started  for  the  field  of  death.  The  women 
gathered  about  and  assisted  to  prepare  their  husbands 
or  brothers  or  lovers  for  the  fight. 


There  had  been  three  companies  of  militia  in  Dan- 
vers, but  on  March  3d  it  had  been  voted,  agreeably  to 
a  vote  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  that  a  quarter  of 
the  soldiers  in  the  town  should  be  vtinu/e-men.  These 
minute-men  w'cre  given  in  part  to  Israel  Hutchinson, 
and  in  part  to  (lideon  Foster.  Foster's  company  was 
made  up  chiefly  from  Capt.  Samuel  Eppes'  company 
of  militia,  and  partly  by  volunteers. 

By  some  mistake  in  the  records  these  men  were 
never  formally  separated  from  Capt.  Eppes'  company, 
so  that  the  muster  rolls  of  the  State  show  only  Capt. 
Hutchinson's  company  of  minute-men  and  three 
companies  of  militia.  But  Captain,  afterwards  Gen- 
eral, Foster,  who  lived  to  the  ailvanced  age  of  ninety- 
six,  gave  a  full  account  of  the  afl'air  to  many  people 
now  living,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  acted  as  captain 
at  the  battle  of  Lexington.  It  would  seem  that 
Capt.  Samuel  Eppes'  company  was  made  up  from  the 
south  parish,  while  Capt.  Jeremiah  Page  commanded 
a  company  from  the  north  parish,  and  Capt.  Samuel 
Flint's  company  included  those  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  town,  probably  in  both  parishes.  Capt. 
Hutchinson's  company  of  minute-men  was  made  up 
mostly  of  men  from  the  New  Mills,  while  Capt.  Fos- 
ter's company  included  his  own  neighbors  from  the 
south  parish.  The  list  of  Capt.  Foster's  minute-men, 
given  from  memory  by  him  in  1837,  is  as  follows: 


Samuel  Cook,  Jr. 
George  Southwii-k,  Jr. 
Henry  Jacobs,  Jr. 
Joliti  Collins. 
Benjiiniin  Kppes. 
Samuel  Webber. 
James  Stone. 
Solomon  Wyman. 
Robert  Stone. 
Isaac  Twiss, 
Samuel  Keeves. 
Thomas  Oardner,  Jr. 
Jost'pb  Twiaa. 
Jonathan  Howard. 


William  Rice. 
Joseph  Bell. 
JohuSetchell. 
Jonatlinii  Xewhall. 
Stephen  Tu'iss. 
Stephen  Sni:ill. 
Uriah  Ilarwood. 
Jacob  Reed. 
Abel  SlacUintire. 
James  Goldthwait. 
John  Kppes,  Jr. 
John  Needhara. 


Besides  these,  there  were  certainly  others,  as  Gen. 
Foster's  memory  was  probably  unable  to  recall  from 
memory  his  entire  company.  Dennison  Wallis  and 
Ebenezer  Goldthwailt  are  mentioned  by  Hanson  as 
belonging  in  this  company,  and  James  Osborne, 
whose  name  appears  in  Capt.  Eppes'  company,  is 
known  to  have  fought  under  Capt.  Foster  on  that 
day;  Benj.  Daland  appears  also  to  have  been  with 
the  minutc-inen. 

The  names  of  those  from  the   North   Parish  are 

given  in   the  history  of  Danvers,  in  another  part  of 

this  work,  including  the  companies  of  Captains  Page 

and  Flint,  and  Capt.  Hutchinson's  company  of  min- 

I  utc-mcn. 

The  names  of  those  in  Capt.  Eppes'  company,  ex- 
clusive of  the  minute-men,  who  went  with  Capt 
Foster,  are  as  follows  : 


Eben  Golillliwaito. 
Jona.  Tarball. 
BenJ,  Douly. 
Aaron  Osborn. 


John  Jacolw. 
Sylvester  Osboru. 
Amos  Kiuf::. 
Jonathan  Nurse. 
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Andrew  Piirtis. 

Will.  Tllllrall. 
Abnibmn  UotMiogton. 
laniel  O^V"»rn. 
Kiitliull  Tpton. 
Kichiinl  I'liillips. 
Joseph  \Vhit»nmn. 
John  Wilson,  Jr. 
Siiiiiuel  SaiuU. 
Jo8oJ>li  Kjipes. 
Jiiines  EpiH'S. 
Win.  Southwick. 
John  Southwick. 
Jon  Curtis. 
Job  Wil.-Hon. 
Koberl  Wilson,  3d. 
Isaac  Wilson,  3d. 
Joshua  Sluulton. 
Kath.  Goldiliwaite. 
Dauiel  Moulton. 
John  Ri*ed. 
Daniel  Mnrgh,  Jr. 
Wui.  Gohlthwaile. 
Slarble  Osborn. 
Joseph  Oaborn,  3d. 


Jonathan  Felton. 

Jonnthan  Proctor. 
Tim.  Ki'Iton. 
Asa  Follon. 
Ebeii  Fulton. 
Tlios.  ,\iidrcws. 
Jost'pli  Csborn,  4th. 
Daniel  Ueed. 
Jona.  Soutbwick. 
Thomas  Da.v. 
Josi'pb  Ingles. 
David  Newliall. 
Nalh'l  Fitts. 
Win.  Frost. 
Newliall  Wilson. 
Jonatliau  Wilson,  3d. 
Bartholomew  Molton. 
Ilabbakuk  Lynse. 
Eben  Multon. 
Jona.  Illduey. 
Al  ijali  Reed. 
Tb03.  Bond. 
John  Getcliell. 
Samuel  Stone. 
Wm.  Perkins. 


There  were  about  two  hundred  men  in  all,  from 
Danvers,  who  started  for  the  battle  of  Lexington. 

When  the  news  of  the  intention  of  the  British 
reached  Danvers,  Foster  sent  one  of  his  lieutenants 
to  Col.  Timothy  Pickering,  of  Salem,  and  obtained 
permission  to  start  with  his  minute-men  without 
waiting  for  the  movement  of  the  regiment.  Capt. 
Hutchinson's  company  is  supposed  to  have  started  at 
the  same  time;  and  tradition  says  that  the  other 
three  companies  followed  Foster's  example,  and  went 
without  waiting  for  Pickering's  regiment.  The  two 
companies  of  minute-men,  however,  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  engagement,  and  all  of  those  killed,  wounded 
and  taken  prisoners  were  from  Hutchinson's  and 
Foster's  companies. 

The  minute-men  started  over  the  fences  and 
across  the  fields,  and  arrived  at  West  Cambridge,  a 
distance  of  sixteen  miles,  in  four  hours.  There  they 
met  the  retreating  British.  Hon.  Dauiel  P.  King 
has  given  a  description  of  the  scene,  doubtless  gath- 
ered from  the  lips  of  those  who  took  part  in  it. 

"Our  townsmen  heard  the  roar  of  the  artillery  and 
the  rattle  of  the  musketry,  and  they  panted  to  join 
in  the  deadly  combat.  A  little  west  of  the  meeting- 
house is  a  hill,  around  which  the  road  wound  in 
such  manner  as  to  conceal  the  British.  Many  of  the 
men  of  Danvers  went  into  a  walled  enclosure,  and 
piled  bundles  of  shingles,  which  were  lying  there, 
to  strengthen  their  breastwork;  rumor  had  deceived 
them  as  to  the  force  of  I  he  enemy;  it  was  certainly 
their  expectation  here  to  have  intercepted  their  re- 
treat. Others  selected  trees  ou  the  tide  of  the  hill, 
from  which  they  might  assail  the  enemy.  But  they 
had  little  space  for  preparation  ;  they  soon  saw  the 
British  in  solid  column,  descending  the  hill  on  their 
right,  and  at  the  same  moment  discovered  a  large 
flank  guard  advancing  on  their  left.  The  men  in 
the  enclosure  made  a  gallant  resistance,  but  were 
overpowered  by  numbers — it  was  here  that  several  of 


these  whom  we  are  proud  to  claim  for  our  townsmen 
were  slain — some  sought  shelter  in  a  neighboring 
house,  and  three  or  four,  after  they  ha<l  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war,  were  butchered  with 
savage  barbarity." 

"Capt.  Foster,  with  some  of  his  men  on  the  side  of 
the  hill,  finding  themselves  nearly  surrounded,  made 
an  cITort  to  gain  the  pond — they  passed  along  its 
margin,  and  crossed  the  ro.ad  directly  in  front  of  the 
British  column.  On  the  north  side  of  the  road,  they 
took  position  behind  a  ditch  wall.  From  this  casual 
redoubt  they  fired  upon  the  enemy  as  long  as  any  of 
them  were  within  reach  of  their  muskets.  Some  of 
them  fired  eleven  times,  with  two  bullets  at  each  dis- 
charge, and  it  cannot  b:;  doubted  that  these  winged 
messengers  of  death  performed  their  destined  work. 
The  bodies  of  the  slain  were  scattered  along  the 
road — the  British  were  followed  till  they  reached 
Charlestown  neck.  Mortifying  and  severe  to  them 
were  the  defeat  and  losses  of  that  day.  Their  killed, 
wounded  and  missing  amounted  to  about  three  hun- 
dred. According  to  an  account  published  atthe  time, 
in  the  form  of  a  handbill,  forty-two  Americans  were 
killed  and  twenty-two  wounded, — afterwards  ascer- 
tained to  be  fifty  killed." 

Seven  of  the  minute-men  of  Danvers  were  among 
the  killed.  Their  names  were  Samuel  Cook,  George 
Southwick,  Henry  Jacobs,  Ebenezer  Goldtbwaite, 
Benjamin  Daland,  Jotham  Webb  and  Perley  Put- 
nam. Of  these  the  first  five  belonged  to  Capt.  Fos- 
ter's company,  and  the  last  two  to  Capt.  Hutithinson's. 
Sixty  years  afterward  a  granite  monument  was 
erected  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  this  bat- 
tle, upon  the  very  spot  where  the  minute-men  had 
gathered  together  at  the  alarm  of  invasion.  It  stands 
at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Washington  Streets  in  Pea- 
body,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  those  who  fell  on 
that  day,  with  the  stirring  motto  "  Dulce  et  decorum 
est  pro  patria  mori."  It  was  originally  place  1  in  a 
little  incl^jsure  of  green ;  but  the  requirements  of  travel 
have  narrowed  its  limits  to  the  simple  base  of  the 
thaft.  A  movement  was  once  made  in  behalf  of  some 
who  begrudged  the  space  which  it  occupies  in  the 
road,  to  have  it  moved  aside,  out  of  the  travelled 
way.  Long  may  it  be  before  the  spirit  of  utilitarian- 
ism shall  so  prevail  over  the  sentiment  which  built 
this  simple  and  appropriate  monument  and  placed  it 
where  its  location  has  a  deep  significance,  as  to  push 
it  aside  like  a  thing  whose  meaning  is  outworn  and 
whose  time  is  ])ast. 

On  the  evening  after  the  battle,  the  men  of  Dan- 
vers collected  the  bodies  of  their  comrades,  and 
lodged  that  night  in  Medford.  The  British  had  re- 
treated to  Boston.  On  the  next  day  the  returning 
minute-men  brought  their  melancholy  burden  home. 
The  citizens  went  out  to  meet  them,  and  as  they  came 
into  town,  a  carriage  escorted  by  the  sexton  of  the 
South  Parish  conveyed  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Four 
of  the  fallen,  Samuel  Cook,  George  Southwick,  Henry 
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Jacobs  and  Ebenezer  Goldthwaite,  were  taken  to 
the  bouse  of  Samuel  Cook,  on  Central  Street,  and 
buried  I'rom  the  South  meeting-house  on  the  Friday 
after  the  battle.  The  others,  according  to  tradition, 
were  taken  to  the  house  of  Capt.  Hutchinson,  at  New 
Mills,  where  the  whole  neighborhood  gathered  in 
grief  to  view  the  familiar  faces.  At  the  church  on 
Friday  the  gallery  was  occupied  by  armed  men.  Two 
companies  of  minute-men  from  Salem  joined  with 
the  comrades  of  the  slain  to  do  them  military  honor, 
and  after  the  impressive  service  at  the  meeting-house, 
the  soldiers,  with  reversed  arms,  muffled  drums  and 
measured  steps,  led  the  long  procession.  On  the  way 
they  were  met  by  a  band  of  soldiers  from  Newbury- 
port,  Salisbury  and  Amesbury,  marching  to  join  the 
army  which  was  besieging  Boston ;  these  formed  in 
single  ranks  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  the  mourn- 
ful procession  passed  between  them.  Three  volleys 
were  fired  over  their  graves,  and  so  the  earthly  part 
of  the  first  victims  of  the  Revolutionary  War  in  Dan- 
vers  was  consigned  to  its  last  repose.  Although  Dan- 
vers  was  situated  farther  from  Lexington  than  any  of 
her  sister  towns  which  were  represented  at  the  battle, 
yet  she  lost  more  of  her  children  than  any  other  town 
except  Lexington.  Many  are  the  family  traditions 
of  heroic  deeds  on  that  day,  in  the  fatal  inclosure  and 
on  the  hillside  under  the  ai)pletree.'',  where  the  men 
of  Danvers  fought  against  such  desperate  odds. 

Dennison  Wallis  and  Joseph  Bell,  of  Capt.  Foster's 
Company,  were  taken  prisoners.  Bell  was  carried 
into  Boston,  and  imprisoned  two  months  in  an  Eng- 
lish frigate.  Wallis,  fearing  that  the  infuriated  Brit- 
ish were  about  to  kill  their  prisoners,  made  a  desper- 
ate attempt  to  escape.  He  received  thirteen  bullets, 
and  falling  by  the  side  of  a  wall  which  he  was  leap- 
ing, was  left  for  dead.  He  recovered  and  effected  his 
escape.  He  lived  for  many  years  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  his  name  is  perpetuated  by  a  bequest  for  the 
cause  of  education  in  his  native  i)arish.  Nathan 
Putnam  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder. 

Capt.  Foster's  company  suffered  more  heavily  than 
did  Capt.  Hutchinson's.  When  Foster's  men  threw 
themi^elves  behind  the  inclosure  from  which  Ihoy 
fired,  Hutchinson,  whose  experience  in  the  French 
Wars  gave  him  knowledge,  warned  them  to  beware  of 
the  flank  guard.  In  their  lack  of  acquaintance  with 
military  affairs,  they  knew  nothing  of  a  flank  guard, 
and  firing  on  the  main  body  as  it  passed,  they  rushed 
out  .to  harass  its  rear,  when,  of  course,  they  found 
themselves  between  two  fires,  where  several  fell. 
Job  Wilson,  it  is  recorded  by  Hanson,  on  examining 
his  pocket  after  the  engagement,  found  his  coat  and  a 
square  foot  of  gingerbread  perforated  by  a  bullet. 

Capt.  Eppes'  company  met  and  captured  two 
wagons  near  Med  ford,  escorted  by  eleven  British 
soldiers,  carrying  supjdies  to  the  British.  Sylvester 
Osborne,  with  others,  was  detached  to  escort  the  prize 
to  a  place  of  safely,  and  ihey  heard  the  firing,  imme- 
diately after  leaving  the  main  body. 


Col.  Pickering's  regiment  did  not  march  to  the 
scene  with  the  same  alacrity  which  characterized  the 
movements  of  the  Danvers  minute-men.  At  the  Bell 
Tavern,  they  halted  to  arrange  their  places,  and  there 
was  some  farther  delay  in  their  movements. 

The  action  of  Colonel  Pickering  was  afterward 
fully  explained  by  the  circumstances,  but,  as  re- 
marked by  Mr.  Hanson,  if  he  had  been  able  to  ad- 
vance with  the  rapidity  shown  by  the  Danvers  com- 
panies, the  presence  of  so  large  a  force  might  have 
materially  changed  the  result,  and  perhaps  even  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  the  invaders.  There  is  an 
account  of  the  engagement,  which  was  republished  in 
the  Boston  Keivs  Ldter,  referred  to  by  Hanson,  which 
states  that  the  attack  of  the  Danvers  companies  was 
one  of  the  occasions  of  the  greatest  loss  to  the  Brit- 
ish ;  and,  with  an  increased  force,  they  might  have 
succeeded  in  actually  intercepting  the  column  re- 
turning from  Lexington. 

It  is  related  that  while  Colonel  Pickering's  com- 
pany was  halted  at  the  Bell  Tavern,  Elias  Haskett 
Derby,  who  afterward  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
in  Salem,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  its  mercantile 
prosperity,  went  in  to  see  Mrs.  Southwick,  the  wife  of 
Edward  Southwick,  who  lived  in  a  house  standing 
within  the  memory  of  the  writer,  directly  opposite 
the  monument  on  Main  Street.  The  Southwicks  were 
Quakers,  and  could  not  consistently  afford  assistance 
to  soldiers ;  but  the  sympathy  of  Mrs.  Southwick  so  far 
prevailed  over  her  non-combative  principles  that  she 
said  to  Mr.  Derby, — "  Friend  Derby,  thee  knows  that 
my  principles  will  not  allow  me  to  do  anything  to 
encourage  war;  but  as  there  is  a  long  and  tedious 
march  before  thee,  and  thee  and  those  with  thee  may 
be  in  need  of  refreshment,  this  batch  of  bread,  just 
taken  from  the  oven,  thee  may  take  if  thee  please; 
for, it  never  can  be  wrong  to  feed  the  hungry."  And 
she  put  into  his  knapsack  a  cheese,  also. 

Her  willingness  to  render  assistance  in  a  good 
cause,  in  the  most  efficient  manner  which  her  jirinci- 
ples  would  permit,  calls  to  mind  an  anecdote  of 
Squiers  Shove,  a  Quaker  afterward  well-known  in 
the  South  Parish,  who  when  asked,  half  in  sport,  to 
contribute  to  the  purchase  of  a  bell,  which  it  was 
known  was  not  favored  by  the  Quaker  sect,  replied, — 
"  No,  I  won't  give  thee  anything  for  the  bell,  but  I'll 
give  thee  a  rope  to  hang  the  old  thing  with  ;  "  which 
he  did. 

On  the  17th  of  June  Colonel  Pickering's  regiment, 
on  its  way  to  the  field  of  battle  at  Bunker's  Hill, 
passed  through  Danvers,  and  halted  at  the  Bell  T&\- 
ern  for  refreshment.  The  bystanders,  impatient  of 
the  delay,  remonstrated  at  the  loss  of  time;  and  Mrs. 
Anna  Endicott,  the  wife  of  Samuel  Endicott,  walked 
up  to  the  colonel,  and  with  the  voice  of  an  Amazon, 
as  Hanson  describes  it,  said, — "  Why  on  earth  don't 
you  march?  Don't  you  hear  the  guns  in  Charles- 
town  ?  " 

The  next  January  Nathan  Putnam  and  Dennison 
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Wallis  applied  to  the  Legislature  for  remuneration  for 
their  losses  and  the  expense  of  their  sickness  from 
wounds  received  at  Lexington,  and  a  moderate  ap- 
propriation was  made  for  the  purpose.  In  February, 
1770,  the  House  voted  to  (Captain  Eppes  the  follow- 
ing sums  for  the  use  of  individuals  who  had  lost  guns, 
etc.,  on  the  19th  of  April:  Jonathan  Tarbell,  £2,  11».; 
Henry  Jacobs,  £3,  8«. ;  heirs  of  Benjamin  Daland, 
£2,  4s. ;  Samuel  Cook,  £2,  12s;  Thomas  Gardner,  £1, 
4s. ;  Nathaniel  Golilthwaite,  £2,  Os. 

On  February  Gth  and  March  6th  contributions  were 
taken  up  for  the  army  besieging  Boston,  and  the 
South  Parish  gave  £13,  13s.  6rf. 

On  June  18,  1776,  it  was  "Voted  that  if  the 
Hon'ble  Congress  for  the  Safety  of  the  United  States 
Declare  them  Independent  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great 
Brittain,  we,  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  do  solemnly 
Engage  with  our  Lives  and  Fortunes  to  support 
them  in  the  measure."  At  the  same  time  a  bounty 
of  £13,  6s.  8d.  was  given  to  each  man  who  would  en- 
list in  the  service  of  the  colonies.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  unanimously  adopted  and 
copied  at  length  in  the  town  record. 

During  the  whole  war  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  men  from  Danvers  served  in  the  Continental 
army  out  of  a  population  of  about  eighteen  hundred. 
Probably  about  half  of  this  number  were  from  the 
South  Parish. 


CHAPTER     LXXII. 
PEABODY— ( Continued). 

Prom  the  CJose  of  the  Sevohtlion  to  the  Separation  from  Danvers. 

After  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  South  Par- 
ish continued  on  a  quiet  and  uneventful  course,  con- 
tributing little  for  many  years  to  the  material  of  his- 
tory. Its  people  united  their  action  with  that  of  (he 
other  parish  in  many  public  matters  which  came  be- 
fore the  town-meeting.  They  contributed  men 
toward  a  company  for  the  suppression  of  "  Shay's 
Rebellion;"  they  joined  in  resolutions  commenda- 
tory of  John  Adams'  administration  in  1799;  and  in 
1808  they  successfully  contested  an  eflbrt  to  unite  the 
North  Parish  to  Salem.  They  sent  some  in  the  com- 
pany which  left  Danvers  in  December,  1787,  and 
settled  in  Washington  County,  Ohio,  as  they  had  pre- 
viously taken  part  in  the  settlement  of  New  Salem  in 
1734,  and  in  other  emigrations. 

The  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain  was  very  un- 
popular in  the  town,  and  on  the  13lh  of  July  the 
town  passed  resolutions  strongly  condemning  the 
war.  Several  companies  were,  however,  raised  to  re- 
sist invasion,  and  that  from  the  southern  and  western 
part  of  the  town  was  commanded  by  General  Fdster, 
with  Johnson  Procter  and  Nathan  Felton  as  lieu- 
tentnta,  Daniel  King,  ensign,  John  Upton,  orderly 


sergeant,  and  as  privates  many  of  the  well-known 
and  substantial  citizens  of  the  town.  Hanson  gives 
a  partial  list  of  the  company,  including  William 
Poole,  Eben  S.  Upton,  Rufus  Wyman,  Ebcn  King, 
Amos  King,  John  Goldthwaite,  John  Osborn,  Oliver 
Saunders,  Joseph  Griffin,  Stephen  Procter,  Asa 
Bushby,  Asa  Tapley,  James  Wilson,  Elisha  Wilson, 
John  Needham,  Jonathan  Osborn,  Amos  Osborn,  W. 
W.  Little,  James  Southwick,  Joseph  Shaw,  George 
Southwick,  Sylvester  Osborn,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Ste- 
phens, Benjamin  Gile,  Elisha  Gunnison,  Eben  Os- 
born, Solomon  Mclntire,  William  Sutton,  Samuel 
Buxton.  There  were  about  as  many  more  whose 
names  cannot  be  ascertained. 

There  were  two  alarms  when  this  company,  together 
with  one  from  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  was 
called  out.  One  was  caused  by  a  boat  laden  wilh 
sea-weed  passing  by  Hospital  Point,  where  the  Ar- 
tillery was  posted.  The  boat  was  mistaken  for  a 
Briti.sh  barge,  and  as  it  returned  no  answer  on  being 
hailed,  it  was  fired  upon.  The  alarm  of  invai-ion 
spread  far  into  the  country.  On  the  other  occasion? 
September  28th,  the  Artillery  was  alarmed  by  some 
men  who  were  drawing  a  seine,  and  fired  again, 
spreading  a  false  alarm,  which  is  said  to  have  tra- 
velled far  into  New  Hampshire.  The  companies  in 
both  instances  marched  without  delay  to  the  post  of 
suppoiied  danger. 

The  Lexington  Monument. — The  sixtieth  an- 
niversary of  the  battle  of  Lexington  was  chosen  for 
the  dedication  of  a  monument  to  those  citizens  of 
Danvers  who  fell  on  that  memorable  day.  It  is  built  of 
hewn  sienite,  and  was  formerly  surrounded  by  an 
iron  railing,  which  inclosed  a  small  square  of  grass 
in  which  the  monument  st"od.  But  wilh  the  in- 
creased use  of  the  streets  it  became  more  difli cult  to 
keep  this  little  strip  of  turf  in  proper  condition;  the 
fence  fell  to  decay,  and  as  the  travel  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  horse  railroad  to  Lynn  demanded 
more  rooni,  a  simple  foundation  of  hewn  stone  was 
substituted  for  the  turf  and  iron  railing,  and  the 
monument  still  occupies  its  old  site,  on  the  very 
place  where  the  minute  men  gathered  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  battle,  and  from  which  they  took  up  their 
hurried  march  to  Cambridge.  The  monument  is 
twenty-two  feet  high,  and  seven  feet  broad  at  the 
base.  On  the  easterly  side  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, on  a  slab  of  white  marble  set  into  the  face  of 
the  monument : 

Battle  of  Lexington, 
April  19,  1775. 

Samuel  Cook Mt.  33 

Benj.  Rihind MX.  tb 

George  Sonlhwick ^t.  25 

Jutlmin  Webl) .St.  22 

Henry  Jacobs .aSt.  22 

Eljeii"r  Goldthwuit M.  22 

Perley  Putuam MU  21 

Citizens  of  Dantebs 

Fell  on  that  day. 

"  Dulce  et  decorum  eet  pro  patria  mori.'* 
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On  the  westerly  tablet  is  inscribed  "  Erected  by 
Citizens  of  Danvers  on  the  60th  Anniversary,  1835." 

As  the  nineteenth  fell  on  Sunday,  Monday  the 
twentieth  was  selected  for  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone. At  ten  o'clock  a  procesj^iou  of  Revolutionary 
patriots  and  citizens  of  Danvers  and  vicinity  was 
formed  in  the  square  before  the  Old  South  Meeting- 
House  under  the  direction  of  the  marshals  of  the 
day.  The  Danvers  Light  Infantry,  commanded  by 
Capt.  William  Sutton,  and  the  Danvers  Artillery  un- 
der Capt.  A.  Pratt,  with  military  music,  escorted  the 
procession,  which  proceeded  through  Main  Street  to 
the  old  burial  ground  near  the  Salem  line,  where  sev- 
eral of  the  slain  were  buried.  Three  volleys  of  mus- 
ketry were  fired  over  their  graves,  and  the  procession 
then  marched  to  the  site  of  the  monument,  then  call- 
ed Eagle  corner.  The  order  of  services  was  announ- 
ced by  John  W.  Proctor,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  Charles  C. 
Sewall,  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  offered  prayer. 
The  venerable  General  Foster,  with  the  surviving 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  proceeded  to 
place  the  corner-stone,  beneath  which  wa.s  deposited 
a  box  containing  various  memorials  of  the  times  spe- 
cially prepared  for  the  occasion,  including  late  copies 
of  some  of  the  newspapers  of  the  vicinity,  printed  on 
cloth,  and  records  durably  engrossed  upon  parchment. 

General  Foster  then  briefly  addressed  his  fellow- 
citizons  with  a  few  words  lull  of  simple  eloquence, 
and  the  stone  was  put  in  its  place.  The  artillery  fired 
a  salute  of  twenty-four  guns,  and  amid  the  ringing  of 
church-bells  and  to  the  stirring  strains  of  "Aukl 
Lang  Syne,"  the  procession  marched  to  the  Old  South 
Church,  the  very  building  in  which,  sixty  years  be- 
fore, the  solemn  and  impressive  funeral  services  of 
four  of  the  young  heroes  had  been  held  wi(h  the  sub- 
dued clank  of  arms  in  the  gallery  full  of  soldiers  and 
amid  the  deep  and  passionate  stirrings  of  patriotic 
emotion  which  realized  that  the  war  of  freedom  had 
indeed  begun.  The  church,  though  enlarged  from  its 
dimensions  at  that  earlier  time,  was  crowded  in  every 
part,  and  hundreds  were  unable  to  gain  admittance. 
The  following  was  the  order  of  services:  1,  100th 
Psalm,  tune  Denmark;  2,  Hymn,  by  R.  S.  Daniels; 
3,  Prayer,  by  Rev.  Geo.  Cowles;  4,  Hymn,  by  Fitch 
Poole,  Jr.;  5,  Address,  by  Hon.  D.  P.  King;  G,  Patri- 
otic Ode,  by  .Jonathan  Shove;  7,  Concluding  Prayer, 
by  Rev.  J.  M.  Austin.  At  the  close  of  the  services 
at  the  churc'h,  the  original  honorable  discharge  of  J. 
B.  Winchester  from  the  Revolutionary  Army  was 
presented  and  read,  bearing  the  signature  of  George 
Wa.shington.  Mr.  Winchester  entered  the  Continen- 
tal Army  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  was  only  just  of 
age  when  discharged.  Nineteen  survivors  of  the 
Lexington  fight  and  of  the  Revolutionary  Army  oc- 
cupied the  pews  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  added 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion.  Of  these  the 
fidlowing  were  natives  of  Danvers:  Gideon  Foster, 
Sylvester  Osborne,  Johnson  Proctor,  Levi  Preston, 
Asa  Tapley,  Roger  Nourse,  Joseph  Shaw,  John  Joce- 


lyn,  Epbraim  Smith,  Jonathan  Porter,  Joseph  Tufls, 
William  Flint. 

After  the  services  at  the  church  a  procession  was 
again  formed  and  escorted  by  the  Danvers  Light  In- 
fantry to  the  Essex  Coffee  House,  where  about  two 
hundred,  including  the  Revolutionary  veterans,  were 
served  with  a  collation.  Patriotic  sentiments  and 
toasts  followed,  in  which  the  veterans  and  the  com- 
pany present  joined.  The  projector  of  the  monument 
was  John   Upton,  and  its  architect  Asher  Benjamin. 

It  was  noted  as  a  curious  coincidence  that  there  ap- 
pears on  the  western  side  of  the  monument,  above 
the  marble  slab,  a  dark  marking  on  the  face  of  the 
sienite  caused  by  the  mingling  of  some  darker  stone, 
which  the  cutting  of  the  stone  has  brought  to  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  of  the  Phrygian  cap — the  liberty-cap, 
so-called,  for  ages  the  symbol  of  freedom,  and  ever 
worn  by  the  statued  representations  of  the  Goddess. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1852,  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian 
patriot,  visited  the  town,  and  made  a  brief  but  elo- 
quent address  at  the  Lexington  Monument,  in  which 
with  the  happy  facility  for  historical  allusions  which 
was  one  of  his  most  remarkable  characteristics,  he 
referred  pertinently  to  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  spoke  of  the  honorable  part  which  the 
men  of  Danvers  bore  in  the  battle  of  Lexington  and 
their  readiness  in  hurrying  to  the  scene  of  Leslie's 
retreat.  He  was  received  by  a  committee  chosen  by 
the  town,  and  was  welcomed  in  an  address  by  John 
W.  Proctor,  Esq.,  a  son  of  Capt.  Johnson  Proctor,  of 
Revolutionary  fame,  and  a  descendant  of  that  John 
Procter  who  fell  an  early  victim  to  the  witchcraft 
delusion. 

The  Great  Fire.— On  September  22, 1843,  a  very 
destructive  fire  occurred  in  the  South  Parish,  and  con- 
sumed a  large  amount  of  property  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  square,  including  the  Second  or  South  Congrega- 
tional Church,  a  new  building  partially  completed, 
the  Essex  Coffee-house,  and  twelve  other  stores  and 
hou.ses,  with  a  large  number  of  sheds  and  outbuild- 
ings. The  Unitarian  Church  and  several  other 
buildings  caught  repeatedly,  but  by  great  exertions 
of  the  citizens  assisted  by  help  from  neighboring 
towns,  the  progress  of  the  fire  was  checked  after  pro- 
perty valued  at  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  had 
been  destroyed,  of  which  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
was  insured.  The  blow  was  a  severe  one,  but  the 
enterprise  of  the  community  .soon  replaced  the 
burned  buildings,  and  the  town  gained  in  appearance 
from  the  misfortune. 

The  war  with  Mexico  was  very  unpopular  through- 
out the  town.  Hon.  Daniel  P.  King,  of  the  South 
Parish,  was  at  that  time  the  Representative  of  the 
district  in  Congress,  and  he  maintained  the  strongest 
opposition  to  the  war,  in  which  he  was  fully  sup- 
ported by  his  constituents.  On  December  16,  18i47, 
the  town  held  a  meeting,  and  resolutions  drafted  by 
John  W.  Proctor  were  passed  condemning  the  war 
as   an   unrighteous  one,  and   declaring  against  the 
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acquisition    of    territory    by    conquest;  and    among 
other  resolutions  was  the  following: 

"  While  wp  iicknowlcijpc  'all  nipn  to  be  born  free  nnd  rqital,'  we  cun- 
Dot  con^tistrntly  with  this  priru-ijilo  ilo  nii.Mliilif;  whatcvpr  tlint  ehall 
hAve  ti  tfitih'iicy  to  cxteiul  tliut  iiiot^t  ilisgmcefiil  ft>uturo  of  our  institu- 
tions, Oomeslic  Slacfry." 

Only  live  men  from  the  whole  town  of  Danvers  were 
enpraged  in  the  Jfcxican  War. 

Cestexxial  Celebration.— On  the  16th  of 
June,  1852,  the  town  of  Danvers  celebrated  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  its  separate  municipal  ex- 
istence. A  procession  illustrating  the  manner.^  and 
customs  of  the  early  settlers,  and  brilliant  with 
allegorical  figures  and  representations  of  foreign  cos- 
tume, was  escorted  by  military  forces  and  by  the 
firemen  of  the  town  ;  it  was  made  up  largely  from  the 
pupils  of  the  public  schools.  An  address  by  John 
AV.  Proctor  and  a  poem  by  Andrew  Nichols  were 
delivered  in  the  old  South  Church  with  music  anil 
religious  exercises.  After  the  exercises  in  the  church 
a  dinner  was  given  in  a  canvas  pavilion  on  the 
Crowninshield  estate,  at  which  many  interesting 
addresses  were  given  by  the  invited  guests  of  the 
town,  many  of  them  distinguished  in  jniblic  life  or 
eminent  for  historic  learning.  The  full  account  of 
this  very  interesting  itnniversary  celebration  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  history  of  Danvers  ;  but  it  was 
at  this  dinner  that  the  first  gift  of  George  Peabody  to 
his  native  town  was  offered,  in  a  letter  acknowledg- 
ing his  invitation  to  the  centennial  celebration.  In 
this  letter  he  inclosed  an  envelope  with  a  direction 
that  its  seal  was  not  to  be  broken  till  the  toasts  were 
being  proposed  at  the  dinner.  After  a  toast  to 
George  Peabody,  the  letter  of  acknowledgment  was 
read,  and  the  seal  of  the  inclosed  envelope  broken. 
It  contained  a  sentiment  by  Mr.  Peabody,  which  has 
become  the  the  motto  of  the  endowments  made  by 
him  for  the  benefit  of  education:  "Education — A 
debt  due  from  present  to  future  generations.  The 
letter  continued : 

"Id  acknowledgment  of  the  payment  of  that  debt  by  tlie  generation 
wliich  preeeiied  me  in  my  native  town  of  Danvera.  and  to  aid  in  its 
prompt  future  discharge,  I  give  to  the  inhabitants  of  tluit  town  the  sum 
of  twenty  tliousand  dollars,  for  the  promotion  of  Icnowledge  and  moral- 
ity among  ttieui. 

"  I  beg  to  remark,  tl>at  the  subject  of  in,aking  a  gift  to  ray  native  town 
has  for  some  years  occupied  my  mind,  and  I  avail  myself  of  your  pres- 
ent interesting  festival  to  make  the  communicatioD,  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  add  to  the  pleasures  of  the  day. 

"I  annex  to  the  gift  such  conditions  only  as  I  deem  necessary  for  its 
preservation  and  the  acconiplishnieiit  of  the  purposes  before  named. 
The  conditions  are,  that  tlie  legal  voters  of  the  town,  at  a  meeting  to  bo 
held  at  a  convenient  time  after  the  n;"»  June,  shall  accept  tlie  gift,  and 
shall  elect  a  committee  of  not  less  tiian  twelve  persons,  to  receive  and 
have  charge  of  the  sjime,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Lyceum  for 
the  delivery  of  lectures,  u[>on  such  subjects  as  may  he  designated  by  a 
committee  of  the  town,  free  to  all  the  inhabitants,  uiuler  such  rules  as 
said  committee  may  from  time  to  tmie  enact ;  and  that  a  Library  shall 
be  obtained,  which  shall  also  be  free  to  the  inhabitants,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  committee. 

'*  That  a  suitable  building  for  the  use  of  the  Lyceum  shall  bo  erected, 
at  a  cost,  including  the  land,  Sxtures,  furniture,  ic,  not  exceeding 
SevjjB  Thousjind  ilollars,  and  shall  be  located  within  one-third  of  a  niilo 
of  tilt  Presbyterian  Meeting  House  occupying  the  spot  of  that  formerly 


under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  in  the  South  Parish  of 
Danvers. 

"That  Ten  Thousjuid  dollars  of  this  gift  shall  bo  invested  bytho 
town's  connnittee  in  undonbted  securities  as  u  ])ennanent  funrl,  and  the 
intt  rest  arising  thereupon  to  be  expended  In  support  of  the  Lyceum. 

"In  all  other  respects  I  leave  the  disposition  of  the  alTairs  of  the 
Lyceum  to  the  inhabitants  of  Danvers,  merely  suggesting  that  it  might 
be  advisable  for  them,  by  their  own  act,  to  exclude  sectarian  theology 
and  political  discussions  forever  from  the  walls  of  the  institution. 

"I  will  make  one  request  of  the  committee  which  is,  if  they  see  no 
objection,  and  my  venerable  friend  Capt.  Sylvester  Proctor  should  be 
living,  that  he  he  selected  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  the  Lyceum 
building." 

As  was  stated  by  Mr.  Proctor  at  the  dinner,  Mr. 
Peabody  had  been  a  generous  contributor  to  the 
building  of  the  Lexington  Monument  and  also  to  the 
rebuilding  of  the  old  South  Church  when  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  same  letter  which  inclosed  the  gift  also 
contained  a  liberal  subscription  toward  the  erection 
of  an  apjiropriate  monument  at  the  grave  of  General 
Gideon  Foster.  Mr.  Peabody  soon  afterward  added  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  his  original  donation,  and  before 
1856  had  increased  the  foundation  to  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  During  his  last  visit  to  this  country,  in 
1869,  he  increased  the  amount  of  his  gift  to  this  In- 
stitute to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

For  some  years  the  difficulties  which  had  been  felt 
even  in  the  early  years  of  the  town  by  reason  of  the 
distance  between  the  North  and  South  Parishes,  and 
which  had  led  to  remedial  legislation  as  long  ago  as 
1772,  had  been  increasing ;  and  the  time  was  soon  to 
come  when  the  division  of  the  two  districts  became 
necessary.  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  May 
18,  1855,  the  new  town  of  South  Danvers  was  incor- 
porated, with  boundaries  nearly  corresponding  with 
those  of  the  old  middle  precinct  of  Salem.  The  old 
northerly  line  of  the  South  Parish  was  changed,  add- 
ing a  strip  of  territory  to  South  Danvers;'  instead  of 
the  ancient  line,  running  nearly  ea-^-t  and  west,  the 
line  now  runs  from  the  same  easterly  boundary  north- 
west to  the  sharp  bend  of  the  Ipswich  River,  so  that 
some  of  the  historic  localities  of  Salem  Village  are 
now  within  the  limits  of  the  newer  town. 

Shortly  afterward,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
passed  April  30,  1856,  the  ancient  boundary  between 
Salem  and  South  Danvers  was  changed,  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  new  town  have  since  been  undis- 
turbed. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  when  the  original 
pet.tioiiers  for  the  setting  off  of  the  middle  precinct 
prepared  their  draft  of  a  bounilary,  they  asked  to 
have  a  line  run  from  Trask's  mills  to  Spring  Pond. 
The  strong  oppo.^ition  shown  in  Salem  to  having  so 
large  a.  part  of  their  common  land  thrown  into  the 
new  precinct  was  no  doubt  the  cause  of  the  change 
made  by  the  Legislative  committee,  who  recom- 
mended that  the  line,  after  reaching  what  is  known 
as  Boston  Street,  should  continue  in  the  street  along 
the  Boston  road  to  the  Lynn  line.  This  recommenda- 
tion was  adopted  ;  no  change  was  made  at  the  time 
of  the  incorporation  of  Danvers  as  a  district  and  as  a 
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town  ;  and  from  1710  to  1856,  the  houses  on  the  op- 
posite sides  of  ii  road  more  than  three  miles  long  were 
in  different  municipal  jurisdictions.  The  inconven- 
iences of  such  a  boundary  line  were  not  so  marked  in 
the  lower  portion  of  the  street,  as  the  inhabitants  be- 
longing to  Salem  were  there  not  ftir  separated  from 
the  other  inhabited  parts  of  Salem  ;  but  as  the  road, 
well  occupied  with  substantial  houses,  continued  on 
towards  Lynn,  the  Salem  inh.abitants  became  more 
and  more  remote  from  the  interests  of  the  town  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  in  the  settlement  at  South 
Peabody,  known  from  the  earliest  times  as  "the 
Rocks,"  neighbors  whose  interests  were  otherwise 
identical  were  forced  to  carry  on  double  schools  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  same  street,  and  voted  in  differ- 
ent municipalities  at  places  miles  apart.  It  was  a 
deep  grievance,  too,  for  the  ardent  temperance  re- 
formers of  Dan  vers,  who  had  succeeded  in  suppressing 
the  open  sale  of  liquor  in  the  town,  to  be  confronted 
by  liquor-selling  taverns,  such  as  the  Naumkeag 
House  and  others  of  those  times,  which  could  be 
reached  by  thirsty  Danvers  men  by  merely  crossing 
the  street  into  Salem. 

The  line  from  Trask's,  or  Frye's,  mills  reached 
Boston  Street  at  the  tree  known  as  the  "  Big  Tree." 
From  this  boundary  tree,  the  line  of  division  ran 
along  the  easterly  side  of  the  road  to  Lynn.  At  the 
time  of  its  establishment,  in  1710,  the  main  road  to 
Lynn  from  Salem  did  not  follow  any  of  the  now  ex- 
isting streets  in  its  turn  to  the  south  after  crossing 
Poole's  bridge  over  Strong  Water  Brnok,  but  diverged 
from  what  is  now  Main  Street  at  a  point  near  Pier- 
pont  Street,  and  continued  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion till  it  joined  what  is  now  Washington  Street  near 
Aborn  Street.  This  diagonal  course  of  the  old  road 
appears  very  plainly  on  the  rough  map,  on  file  in 
the  State  archives  in  the  Sate  library,  which  accom- 
panied the  petition  for  setting  off  the  middle  precinct 
in  1710;  and  also  upon  a  map  of  the  division  of  the 
common  lands  of  Salem,  made  about  1720,  in  the  pos- 
session of  Andrew  Nichols,  Esq.,  of  Danvers.  As 
time  went  on,  the  road  which  left  Main  Street  at  the 
Bell  Tavern,  or  Eagle  corner,  where  the  Lexington 
monument  now  stands,  became  most  used,  and  the 
old  road  at  that  point  fell  into  disuse  and  was  event- 
ually abandoned,  though  traces  of  it  may  still  be 
found.  The  boundary  line,  of  course,  remained  un- 
changed ;  and  in  1840  the  line  was  changed  by  act  of 
the  Legislature,  by  adding  a  strip  to  Danvers,  bringing 
the  boundary  line  two  feet  north  of  Sutton's  store  in 
Poole's  Hollow,  and  then  following  near  the  brook 
to  Aborn  Street,  and  so  to  the  Boston  road.  It  was 
not  till  ISfjO  that  the  line  between  South  Danvers  and 
Salem  was  finally  established,  coinciding  very  nearly, 
in  that  part  between  Boston  Street  and  Spring  Pond, 
with  the  line  marked  out  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
liirmers  of  Brooksby  in  their  petition  for  the  incor- 
poration of  the  middle  precinct.  In  exchange  for 
this  concession  of  territory,  part  of  the  territory  of 


South  Danvers  on  the  northerly  side  of  Boston  Street, 
between  the  Big  Tree  and  the  old  burial-ground,  was 
annexed  to  Salem  by  the  same  act.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  territory  belonging  to  Danvers  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Peabody 's  gift  to  the  town  are,  however,  still  en- 
titled to  the  privileges  of  the  bequest.  The  present 
boundary  line  crosses  the  street  near  the  westerly  end 
of  the  old  burial-ground. 

It  is  slated  in  an  article  in  the  Wizard,  published 
in  lSf)2,  that  previously  to  the  last  change  of  bound- 
ary, the  line  ran  through  a  house  on  Main  Street, 
through  a  bedroom  and  across  a  bed,  so  that  the 
heads  of  the  occupants  were  in  the  city  and  their  feet 
in  the  country. 


CHAPTER     LXXIII. 
PEXBODY— Continued. 

Itevicw  of  tiie  Period  from  1757  to  1855. 

The  period  from  1757  to  1855,  during  which  the  pres- 
ent township  of  Peabody  was  the  South  Parish  of  the 
town  of  Danvers,  was  marked  by  great  changes  accom- 
panying the  growth  of  a  large  town  from  the  commu- 
nity of  six  or  seven  hundred  people  dependent  on  ag- 
riculture for  their  su[)port.  The  aspect  of  the  old 
time  village  is  still  remembered  by  the  idder  citizens, 
as  it  was  described  by  Mr.  George  G.  Smith  at  the 
Centennial  Celebration  :  "  It  was  a  pleasant  place, 
then,  this  old  town  of  ours,  when  there  were  green 
fields  and  shady  walks  where  now  are  dusty  streets 
and  busy  factories.  I  shall  never  forget  the  old  back 
way  by  the  pond,  with  its  locust-trees,  loading  the  air 
in  the  season  of  blossoms  with  their  honey-like  fra- 
grance. And  the  pond,  not  as  now  shorn  of  its  fair 
proportions,  its  green  banks  sloping  gently  down  to 
the  clear  water,  and  bordered  with  bright  rushes  and 
flowery  water-plants."  The  pastures  came  down 
toward  the  centre  of  the  vilbigc,  and  a  country  quiet 
rested  over  all.  In  1800  the  ])opulation  of  the  whole 
town  of  Danvers  was  2C13,  and  in  1820  it  was  3646. 
The  South  Parish  could  claim  about  half  of  these 
numbers. 

GitoWTH  OF  JlANUiwcTrRK.s. — The  tannery  begun 

in  1711!)  by  ,Iose|)h  Southwick,  the  Quaker,  continued 

to  be  carried  on  by  the  same  family  during  the  whole 

of  this  period.     About    1770  Joseph  Poor   began  to 

tan  near  "'the  lane,"  now  Central  Street,  and  several 

of  his  descendants   are  still  prominent  in  the  same 

branch  of    productive  industrv.       Dennison   Wallis 
*  •  I 

the  Revolutionary  patriot,  had  a  tannery  near  the 
street  which  bears  his  name;  and  early  in  the  present 
century  Fitch  Poole,  Sen.,  and  his  brother,  Ward 
Poole,  had  tanneries  near  Poole's  hollow,  on  the 
stream  running  into  the  North  River.     In  1855  there 
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were  twenty-seven  tanneries  in  South  Danvers,  with 
an  annual  product  of  131,000  hides,  valued  at  SGCO,- 
000;  122  men  were  employed  in  this  industry.  There 
were  also,  in  1S55,  24  currying  establishments,  fin- 
ishing leather  of  the  value  of  $805,000,  and  employ- 
ing 153  hands. 

The  manufacture  of  morocco  and  lining-skins 
grew  up  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  in  1855  there  was  a  product  of  80,000 
skins,  valued  at  about  $25,000,  employing  117  hands, 
with  a  capital  of  $50,000. 

The  boot  and  shoe  trade,  which  also  had  its  princi- 
pal growth  as  an  industry  since  1830,  produced,  in 
1855,  in  the  town,  747,000  pairs,  valued  at  $597,259, 
and  gave  employment  to  1043  hands,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  employees  being  w^omen. 

The  manufacture  of  chocolate  was  carried  on  by 
General  Foster  in  the  early  years  of  the  century  at 
his  mill-pond,  ofl'F()-.ter's  lane  (now  Foster  Street), 
where  were  also  bark-mills  for  grinding  tan  for  the 
tanneries,  and  grist-mills.  General  Foster  developed 
the  water-power  at  his  command  with  much  skill 
and  ingenuity,  building  a  system  of  dams  and 
canals.  His  mills  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1823. 
The  manufacture  of  chocolate  was  also  carried  on  by 
Francis  Symonds,  the  host  of  the  Bell  Tavern  ;  but 
the  industry  was  long  ago  discontinued. 

At  one  time  there  were  upwards  of  thirty  pot- 
teries in  the  South  Parish,  mostly  on  "  the  lane," 
called  "  Garp  Lane,"  or  "Gape  Lane,"  and  also  on 
Southwick's  lane,  now  Lowell  Street.  During  the  War 
of  1812  the  pottery  from  this  region  attained  a  wide 
celebrity,  and  great  quantities  were  sold.  The  de- 
mand for  the  ware,  which  was  chiefly  of  the  coarser 
variety  of  brown  ware,  from  which  the  bean-pots, 
flower-pots  and  jugs  of  the  present  day  are  made,  di- 
minished after  the  war,  owing  to  the  cheapness 
with  which  a  higher  grade  of  imported  ware  could 
be  obtained;  and  in  1855  only  two  establishments 
remained  on  Central  Street,  where  the  la?t  surviv- 
ing pottery  is  still  carried  on;  their  product  was 
then  valued  at  $2300. 

The  Danvers  Bleachery,  an  enterprise  begun  in 
1847  by  Elijah  Upton  and  the  Messrs.  Walker,  in  1855 
bleached  or  colored  100  tons  of  goods,  employing  60 
men,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000. 

Glue  was  first  made  in  South  Danvers  by  Elijah 
Upton  in  1817.  Mr.  Upton  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  manufactures,  and  was  very  successful  in  various 
branches.  He  made  many  improvements  in  methods, 
and  in  the  glue  business  anticipated  modern  ideas, 
among  other  things  being  the  first  to  grind  glue  for 
convenience  in  packing  and  use.  In  1855  three  glue 
factories,  with  a  capital  of  $40,000,  produced  glue  of 
the  value  of  $120,000,  employing  21  men. 

Besides  these  larger  industries,  and  the  ordinary  ac- 
tivity of  a  growing  townin  building,  cabinet-making 
and  other  domestic  occupations,  there  were,   in   1855, 
tw^  bakeries,  producing  articles   valued  at  $35,000 
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yearly;  two  soap-factories,  with  a  product  worth 
$18,000,  a  patent-leather  factory,  a  last  factory,  whose 
product  was  valued  at  $10,000,  a  box-factory,  and 
working  quarries  of  valuable  stone,  from  which  $5,000 
worth  of  building  and  mill-stones  were  cut.  In  the 
days  when  the  extensive  commerce  of  Salem  make 
communication  with  foreign  countries  by  vessel  easy, 
the  soap  business  was  largely  developed,  and  an  ex- 
port trade  was  built  up  by  Henry  Cook,  then  the 
principal  manufacturer. 

During  the  last  half  century  of  this  period,  the  pre- 
paration of  wool  for  manufacture  was  carried  on,  the 
wool  being  in  part  supplied  by  the  skins  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  morocco.  William  Sutton  carried  on 
the  business  at  the  brick  store,  on  Main  Street,  in 
Poole's  hollow,  and  the  figure  of  a  sheep,  which  still 
stands  over  the  door,  was  to  be  seen  in  the  same  place 
as  early  as  1815.  At  one  time  Ward  Poole,  Jr.,  car- 
ried on  the  same  business  in  another  brick  building, 
near  Pierpont  Street.  Another  wooden  sheep  was 
placed  over  the  store  in  Poole's  hollow,  occupied  by 
Warren  M.  Jacobs  and  Fitch  Poole  as  a  morocco-fac- 
tory, and  this  image  was  afterward  placed  on  the 
larger  factory  erected  by  Jacobs,  on  Main  Street. 
The  business  of"  wool-pulling,"  as  it  was  called,  did 
not  reach  large  dimensions,  and  was  at  times  partially 
or  wholly  suspended. 

East  and  West  India  Trade. — At  one  period, 
during  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Salem,  there 
were  a  number  of  traders  in  the  South  Parish  who  did 
a  large  business  in  supplying  dealers  in  the  interior 
with  imported  goods,  sometimes  buying  a  whole  cargo 
at  a  time  for  wholesale  and  retail  trade. 

Some  of  these  merchants,  who  dealt  principally  in 
West  India  goods,  had  their  stores  on  Boston  Street, 
on  the  Danvers  side  of  the  road,  near  the  big  tree ; 
there  were  other  stores  near  the  square,  and  one  at 
least,  that  was  carried  on  by  Mrs.  King,  on  the  Read- 
ing road.  W^ith  the  decay  of  the  commerce  of  Salem, 
and  the  ahange  in  methods  of  transportation,  this 
branch  of  business  fell  into  disuse,  and  only  those 
stores  which  supplied  local  needs  remained.  The  re- 
sults of  these  comparatively  extensive  dealings,  how- 
ever, enriched  some  of  the  families  which  carried  on 
the  business. 

Banks — The  Danvers  Bank  (now  the  South  Dan- 
vers National  Bank)  was  incorporated  in  1825  with  a 
capita!  of  $150,000.  The  first  president  was  William 
Sutton. 

The  Warren  Bank  (now  the  Warren  National 
Bank)  was  incorporated  in  1832  with  a  capital  of 
$250,000.     The  first  president  was  Jonathan  Shove. 

The  Warren  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  was  incor- 
porated in  April,  1854. 

Insurance. — The  Danvers  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company  (now  the  South  Danvers  Mutual  Fire  Insu- 
rance Company)  was  instituted  in  1829.  The  first 
president  was  Ebenezer  Shillaber.  It  is  an  extremely 
conservative  and  sound  institution. 
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Freemasonry. — Jordan  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.,  was 

instituted  in  1808. 

Agkicultuke. — Tlie  agricultural  industries  of  the 
town  still  continued  to  be  of  importance,  and  in  1855 
the  dairy  and  farm  products  were  estimated  at  about 
$128,000,  of  wliiih  the  onion  crop  constituted  the 
largest  part  in  value,  being  estimated  at  ?77,080. 

It  was  stated  at  the  Centennial  celebration  of  Dan- 
vers  that  the  whole  industrial  product  of  the  town  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  was  not  more  than 
$100,000,  and  this  is  probably  a  large  estimate. 

The  valuation  of  the  whole  town  of  Danvers  in 
1827  was  $1,870,800.  In  1855  the  valuation  of  South 
Danveis  was  $2,9-14,500. 

Social  Changes. — Such  a  growth  in  the  indus- 
tries and  resources  of  a  community  must  necessarily 
be  accompanied  by  great  changes  in  the  social  condi- 
tions of  tlie  inhabitants.  Even  with  the  slender  his- 
torical material  available,  we  can  trace  some  of  these 
changes. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period  the  people  of 
the  south  jiarish  of  Danvers  were  almost  entirely 
of  pure  American  blood  of  English  descent.  They 
were  one  in  race,  in  social  customs,  in  political 
traditions  and  religious  belief.  There  was  but  one 
church  in  the  parish,  to  which  all  were  not  only 
expected  but  compelled  to  contribute  and  which 
every  good  citizen  must  attend.  In  worldly  estate 
there  were  no  Avide  extremes,  for,  though  some 
had  much  larger  holdings  of  land  than  others,  the 
diversity  of  living  was  not  great.  The  distinctions 
of  rank  were  ])unctiliiinsly  observed  on  important 
occasions,  yet  age  was  reverenced  even  above  rank 
and  the  Christian  fellowship  of  the  church  and  the 
pure  democracy  of  the  town  meeting  brought  all  to  a 
common  level.  After  the  stirring  events  of  the  Rev- 
olution, the  district  settled  back  into  its  quiet  ways 
chiefly  a  farming  coniniunity,  and  supplying  from  its 
own  sons  the  labor  ncce.Hsary  for  carrying  on  the  be- 
ginnings of  its  manufacturing  career.  For  almost 
half  a  century  aftiT  the  Revcdution  the  community 
preserved  the  game  characteristics, — a  simple  and 
neighborly  society  where  all  were  personally  known, 
in  H  hicli  there  were  few  very  poor  and  fewer  very 
rich  ;  where  a  foreigner  was  a  curiosity  and  a  vagrant 
liable  to  active  inqui-ition.  The  parish  system  of 
support  for  the  church  was  abandoned  in  1793,  and  a 
system  of  pew  taxation  substituted  ;  but  there  was  no 
other  religions  society  till  the  Unitarians  came  ofl"  in 
1825.  In  18;J2  the  Universalist  Society  was  organiz- 
ed, and  the  Methodists,  th'iugh  they  had  meetings  in 
the  south  parish  as  early  as  18:^3,  had  no  appointed 
minister  till  1810.  The  Itaptist  Society  completes  the 
list  of  those  existing  in  1855,  having  been  organized 
in  1843.  The  Quakers  have  never  Imd  a  state<!  place 
of  worship  in  the  parish,  but  the  many  worthy  and 
esteemed  families  which  have  held  that  faith  have 
worshipped  in  other  towns,  chiefly  with  their  brethren 
in  Salem. 


More  than  sixty  ypars  ago,  when  all  the  village 
went  to  the  one  meeting-house,  and  nearly  all  were 
natives  of  the  foil,  there  was  a  familiarity  of  social 
intercourse  which  can  exist  only  in  such  a  communi- 
ty. Almost  every  individual  of  consequence,  and 
some  whose  only  distinction  was  their  eccentricity, 
were  commonly  known  by  familiar  names,  sometimes 
by  nicknames  descriptive  of  some  peculiarity  of  ap- 
pearance or  character.  Amusing  hoaxes  were  perpe- 
trated on  certain  ones  whose  simplicity  encouraged 
the  attempt,  and  practical  jokes,  which  sometimes 
verged  upon  rndencs-,  were  often  carried  out  by  a  se- 
lect band  of  choice  spirits,  among  whom  were  some 
of  the  best  known  citizens,  led  by  one  or  two  of  the 
keenest  and  most  inventive  of  their  number.  Many 
rare  stories  are  told  by  the  older  citizens  of  the  jolli- 
ties of  those  times. 

Then,  too,  there  were  some  who  cultivated  a  refined 
literary  t.aste,  and  met  to  read  and  discuss  original 
articles  on  literature  or  the  tojtics  of  the  times.  Kufus 
Clioate  opened  his  first  law  office  here,  and  resided 
in  the  south  parish  for  several  years,  going  as  one 
of  the  town  representatives  to  the  General  Court  in 
1826  and  '27.  He  was  married  while  living  here, 
and  left  town  to  ])ractice  law  in  Salem  in  1828. 

He  at  one  time  delivered  an  address  on  the  Waverly 
novels  before  the  Literary  Circle,  a  society  including 
many  of  the  active  minds  of  the  place;  and  during 
his  residence  in  town  he  twice  delivered  the  Fourth 
of  July  oration. 

With  Dr.  Andrew  Nichols,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Walker,  and  John  W.  Proctor,  and  Fitch  Poole,  who 
was  then  just  beginning  his  unique  literary  career, 
with  llul'us  Choate,  and  Joshua  H.  Ward,  and  Daniel 
P.King,  and  other  gifted  and  cultured  minds,  there 
was  surely  a  sutlicicncy  of  literary  ability  to  impress 
tUe  social  life  of  the  parish  with  high  ideals  of  thought 
and  expression  ;  and  the  eft'ect  of  the  impulse  which 
these  men  gave  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  town 
may  still  be  I'elt.  Not  only  in  matters  of  literary  taste, 
but  in  dealing  with  the  great  problems  of  the  times, 
with  intemperance,  and  slavery,  and  educational 
needs,  the  town  and  the  parish  kept  always  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  progress. 

The  rapid  increase  of  manufacturing  and  the  severe 
and  comparatively  un>killed  labor  required  in  some 
departments  brought  about  the  importation  of 
immigrant  laborers.  Mr.  Richard  Crowninshield, 
who  carried  on  a  woolen-mill  just  below  the 
pond  which  hears  his  name,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  bring  Irish  laborers  to  the  town.  The  con- 
struction of  the  railroads  also  brought  in  a  foreign 
element  of  population. 

With  the  increase  of  manufactures  came  the  amas- 
sing of  larger  fortunes  by  some,  and  the  increased 
values  of  real  estate  and  the  rising  tide  of  enterprise 
and  improvement  throughout  the  country  following 
the  introduction  of  the  railroad  systems,  gave  oppor- 
tunities of  investment  which  still  farther  increased  the 
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means  of  the  wealthy.  Tlie  oUl  sim])lii'ity  and  uni- 
formity ofsocial  lite  and  (.•ustoiiis  p.i-'se'l  luvay  never 
to  relurn,  and  in  it-,  oluce  Uegm  ti  grow  up  the  more 
complex  relations  of  town  life  resulting  from  greater 
variety  of  employment  and  greater  dilTerences  in  for- 
tune, and  in  part  from  the  mere  increase  of  num- 
bers. 

Education'. — From  the  earliest  years  the  Middle 
Precinct  was  careful  and  earnest  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. Soon  after  the  separation  of  the  precinct  the 
parish  gave  its  attention  to  the  support  of  schools,  and 
claimed  and  received  from  the  town  its  proper  part  of 
the  school  money.  We  find  the  school  fund  a  com- 
mon suhjcct  of  discussion  in  the  ])arish  meeting,  and 
the  ]>eople  themselves  contributed  liberally  from  their 
slender  means  toward  the  schools.  In  173-1  the 
pari^h  raised  £47  is.  lid.  for  its  schools.  In  1737 
there  were  four  schools  in  the  parish,  and  six  male 
teachers  and  ten  female  teachers  were  employed  dur- 
ing the  summer;  the  men  received  two  pounds  a 
month,  and  the  women  sixpence  each  week.  In  1739 
a  gr.immar  school,  where  Latin  should  be  taught,  was 
projected.  Jn  1718  a  school-house  was  built  near 
Procter's  corner,  eighteen  by' twenty-two  feet.  In 
1763  it  was  voted  to  build  a  schoul-house  on  the  land 
belonging  to  the  parish.  A  school  was  kept  six 
months  in  each  parish  that  year.  In  1783,  when 
Kevolutionary  troubles  had  subsided,  the  condition 
of  the  schools  received  renewed  attention.  Com- 
plaint was  made  against  Danvers  for  neglecting  to 
sustain  a  proper  number  of  schools,  and  means  were 
taken  to  remedy  the  neglect.  In  1793  Dr.  Archelaus 
Putnam  made  a  report  to  the  town  on  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  schools.  In  1793  and  1791  an  ellort 
was  made  to  divide  the  town  into  districts,  and  a  di- 
vision was  made  pursuant  to  a  plan  proposed  by 
Gideon  Foster,  Samuel  Page  and  John  Kettelle.  In 
1802  the  districts  were  remodeled  at  the  suggestion 
ofSylvester  O.-born. 

According  to  the  plan  then  in  force,  the  general 
supervision  over  all  the  schools  was  retained  by  the 
town  ;  but  in  1809,  the  modern  system  of  school  dis- 
tricts was  established,  with  nine  districts  in  the  whole 
town.  This  continued  up  to  the  time  of  the  separa- 
tion of  South  Danvers,  the  number  of  districts  having 
been  increased. 

The  development  of  the  highly  organized  public 
schools  of  the  present  time  from  the  old  district 
school  in  which  all  were  in  the  same  room  was  grad- 
ual, and  can  only  be  traced  by  observing  the  increase 
of  numbers  and  the  systematization  of  metliods  and 
growth  of  text-books  which  accompanied  the  group- 
ing of  several  schools  in  graded  association.  The 
town  kept  well  abreast  of  the  improvements  in  other 
places.  In  1814  an  order  was  adopted  requiring  an 
annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  to  be 
made  to  the  town.  This  was  in  advance  of  the 
same  regulation  afterward  made  by  the  State,  as  was 
als(54he  taking  of  the  census  of  school  children,  in- 


stituted in  Danvers  in  1820.    These  reports  began  to 
be  ]>rlnted  in  1839. 

High  sjliools  were  establUhcl  in  IS*:),  and  In  1S")2 
a  system  of  superintendence  was  established,  which 
did  not  long  continue. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  given  and  the 
standard  of  work  pertbrmed  in  the  various  schools 
have  been  maintained  at  a  high  degree  of  excellence, 
and  the  town  always  displayed  a  spirit  of  liberality 
and  progress  In  educational  afl'alr.-i  which  accorded 
with  the  principles  of  its  earliest  settlers.  Mr.  Proc- 
tor, in  his  address  at  the  centennial  celebration,  in 
1852,  called  attention  to  the  facU  that  Danvers 
expended  forty  per  cent,  of  all  its  outlay  of  ])ublic 
money  on  its  schools,  i)aylng.  in  18o5,  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  su|)port  of  public  schools,  on  a  valuation 
of  three  million  dollars.  Among  the  teachers  of  Dan- 
vers were  some  who^e  names  have  become  widely 
known.  Daniel  Eppes,  in  the  early  times  of  the 
town,  was  a  famous  teacher.  In  1838  Charles 
Northend,  the  well-known  writer  on  educational  mat- 
ters, began  to  teach  school  in  the  town,  in  a  school- 
house  close  by  the  old  burying-ground;  he  taught  about 
twenty  years  in  the  Si)uth  Parish,  and  was  the  first 
superintendent  of  schotds  in  the  town. 

Newspapers. — The  Danvers  Etcjle  was  published 
for  about  a  year,  beginning  in  1811.  The  Dxavers 
Wlii'j,  a  political  sheet,  was  published  during  the 
PresiJcntial  campaign  in  1814. 

The  IJanvtrs  Courier,  edited  by  George  R.  C.vrlton, 
was  established  in  March,  1815.  It  continued  to  be 
published  till  September,  1S49. 

Temperance  Movements. — In  1812,  when  the 
first  temperance  society  in  America  was  formed, 
— "The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Intemperance," — Joseph  Torrey,  Samuel  Holten  and 
Benjamin  Wadsworth,  from  Danvers,  were  members. 
Edward  Southwick  and  Deacon  Fitch  Poole,  from 
the  South  Pari-h,  were  among  the  pioneer*  in  tem- 
perance rejjprm.  A  strong  impulse  was  given  to  the 
movement  by  the  adhesion  of  many  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  the  place.  The  principle  of  total  absti- 
nence was  upheld  by  these  earliest  supporters  of  the 
movement.  The  Danvers  Moral  Society,  for  the  sup- 
presiion  of  Intemperance,  was  formed  in  February, 
1814.  The  language  of  the  Constitution  was  mod- 
erate, being  directed  against  "  the  daily  use  of  ardent 
spirits."  Rev.  Samuel  Walker,  Fitch  Poole,  Dr.  An- 
drew Nichols,  Sylvester  Osborne,  James  Osborne, 
William  Sutton  and  others,  from  the  South  Parish, 
were  prominent  in  the  formation  of  the  society.  In 
1833  the  word  "  daily  "  was  stricken  from  the  article 
of  the  Constitution  above  referred  to.  Some  of  the 
pledges  formerly  circulated  were  very  moderate  in 
form.  It  is  said  that  one  which  was  extensively  cir- 
culated bound  the  signer  to  an  agreement  "  to  use  in- 
toxicating liquor  with  cautious  jirudence."  In  1818 
the  thanks  of  the  town  were  voted  to  the  selectmen 
for  their  zeal  in  endeavoring  to  prevent  a  portion  of 
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the  people  from  wasting  "  health,  time  and  estate  in 
drinking;"  and  ihey  were  earnestly  requested  to 
continue  tlic'ir  elTorts. 

In  1818  Dr.  Andrew  Nichols  delivered  an  address 
entitled  Temperance  and  Morality. 

In  1827  a  committee  of  nine  was  raised  to  prose- 
cute all  licensed  persons  who  infringed  the  laws,  and 
all  unlicensed  persons  who  sold  ardent  spirits.  Dr. 
Ebenezer  Hunt  this  year  delivered  the  first  public 
address  in  Danvcrs  advocating  total  abstinence. 

In  1831  the  overseers  of  the  poor  were  forbidden  to 
furnish  alcohol  to  the  town  poor,  except  by  order  of 
.1  physician.  0«  March  4,  1833,  Danvers  refused  to 
grant  licenses  for  the  sale  of  liquor ;  Mr.  Proctor 
claimed  that  she  was  the  Krst  town  to  take  such  ac- 
tion, and  it  is  certain  that  she  was  among  the  first. 
This  policy  was  adhered  to  until  the  separation  of 
South  Danvers  in  185!). 

The  peculiarities  of  the  boundary  line  between  the 
South  Parish  and  Salem  made  it  easy  for  those  living 
near  the  line  to  obtain  liijuor,  it  being  neces.sary  only 
to  crOi-s  the  street  in  many  places  to  be  Iree  from  the 
restrictions  of  "no  license." 

In  1837  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  town,  on  motion  of  John  W.  Proctor,  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Salem  authorities  to  the  objectiona- 
ble character  of  these  border  dram  shops.  The  change 
of  line  in  1806  did  nuuh  to  obviate  this  evil;  and 
very  lately  the  city  of  Salem,  in  putting  in  force  the 
plan  of  restricted  area  for  the  granting  of  licenses, 
has  removed  all  cause  for  complaint  in  this  respect, 
80  far  as  official  action  is  concerned. 

Sl.wery. — At  the  time  of  the  separation  of  Dan- 
vers from  Salem  there  were  within  the  limits  of  the 
town  twenty-five  slaves— nine  men  and  sixteen  women. 
Slaves  continued  to  be  held  until  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  in  Massachusetts  in  1789.  Most  of  those 
who  were  thus  freed  remained  in  the  service  of  their 
former  owners.  The  last  survivor  of  the  slaves  of 
Danvers  died  in  extreme  old  age  in  the  South  Dan- 
vers Almshouse  in  18G3, — Sibyl  Swinerton,  once  a 
slave  of  John  Swinertou. 

A  strong  anti-slavery  feeling  grew  up  in  Danvers 
in  the  early  jiart  of  the  century.  In  1819  citizens  of 
the  town  addressed  a  communication  to  the  Hon. 
Nathaniel  Silsbee,  in  which  their  attitude  as  opposed 
to  slavery  is  forcibly  presented,  and  the  hope  ex- 
pressed "  that  every  practical  exertion  will  be  made, 
to  hasten  the  time  when  the  republic  shall  witness 
the  complete  emancipation  of  the  African,"  and  that 
"ere  long  this  infernal  traffic  in  human  flesh  will  be 
completely  and  entirely  abdlished."  This  letter  was 
signed,  among  others,  by  Edward  Southwick,  Wil- 
liam Sutton,  Andrew  Nichols  and  John  W.  Proctor, 
from  the  South  Parish. 

In  1847  a  resolve,  drafted  by  Mr.  Proctor,  relating 
to  the  Mexican  War,  was  unanimously  adopted,  in 
which  it  was  declared  "  that  the  town  would  not  in 
any  mauuer  counteuauce  anything  that  shall  have  a 


tendency  to  extend  that  most  disgraceful  feature  of 
our  institutions, — domestic  slavery." 

Anti-slavery  meetings  were  held,  and  many  of  the 
citizens  were  prominent  workers  in  the  early  days  of 
the  abolition  movement. 

The  Old-Time  Taverns. — In  the  old  days  before 
the  time  of  railroads  the  various  taverns  were  impor- 
tant centres  of  interest.  There  strangers  visiting  the 
town  on  business  made  their  headquarters;  there  the 
news  of  the  day  was  received  from  the  passing  stage, 
or  repeated  by  the  traveller  from  a  distance,  and  ea- 
gerly discussed  by  the  politicians  of  the  parish  ;  there 
public  events  were  celebrated,  and  meetings  were  held 
of  organizations  and  patriotic  citizens.  Of  the.-e  the 
Bell  tavern,  which  stood  for  many  years  on  Eagle 
corner,  now  the  southeast  corner  of  Main  and  Wash- 
ington Streets,  at  the  bend  of  the  old  Boston  road, 
was  one  of  the  most  famous.  Here,  in  the  south 
room,  on  election  days  and  other  occasions  of  privi- 
leged merrymaking,  the  dance  was  led  by  the  fiddle, 
and  in  the  days  before  tem|)erance  was  agitated  as  a 
special  virtue,  the  convivial  bowl  flowed  freely.  Even 
the  officers  of  the  town  sometimes  consulted  here  over 
stimulating  refreshment  or  entertained  visitors  of  im- 
portance with  the  moist  hospitality  of  the  times. 

In  the  days  before  the  Revolution,  the  time  of  the 
spring  election,  beginning  on  the  last  Wednesday  in 
May,  was  recognized  by  custom  as  a  sort  of  jubilee  of 
the  colored  people,  and  was  celebrated  by  them  with 
great  festivities,  in  which  they  were  allowed  consider- 
able license  in  the  way  of  sports  and  entertainment. 
The  Bell  tavern  was  one  of  the  localities  where  the 
merrymakers  gathered.  This  festival,  known  tradi- 
tionally as  "Nigger  'lection,"  was  continued  by  roys- 
tering  young  people  among  the  natives  long  alter  the 
c(d()rcd  people  had  become  few  and  far  between,  and 
di,d  not  wholly  cease  to  be  observed  till  after  the 
spring  elections  were  abolished. 

To  quote  from  an  article  on  the  Bell  tavern  by 
Fitch  Poole: 

"  The  lojal  noighhore  liore  collected  to  mourn  tlie  dcniieo  of  the  good 
Queen  Anno,  and  rrjoicc  in  tlio  accei»ion  of  the  lirat  Itporge.  His  de- 
parture and  the  rise  of  his  son,  Oeurce  H,  were  here  relebnited  in  the 
same  l>owl  of  [unuh.  Geurgo  III  was  also  welconKnl  with  a /.eal  that 
was  only  eiiuulh-d  hj"  that  with  which  lliey  dranlv  confusion  to  his  niia- 
isters.  The  odious  Stamp  Act  and  all  Parliament  taxes  on  the  toloniee 
were  ptitriotically  denotinccil.  Tea  was  proscrila'd  and  its  sale  forbidden 
under  jtenalty  of  a  rido  on  a  rail  and  the  bniud  of  toryism.  One  con- 
viction only  took  place,  and  the  unluclty  wight  obtained  a  reprieve  from 
his  sentence  by  furnishing  the  villagers  with  a  bucket  of  punch.  Ills 
nelghlmrs  kinilly  gave  liim  a  share  of  the  licvcrage,  obliging  him  to 
repeat  over  his  cup  three  times  the  following  elegant  couplet : 

**  *  I,  Isaac  Wilson,  ft  tory  I  he ; 
I,  Isaac  Wilson,  I  soils  tea.'  " 

Francis  Synionds,  one  of  the  hosts  of  early  times, 
displayed  a  wooden  bell  as  a  sign,  and  he  informed 
the  people  of  his  good  cheer  by  the  follow  ing  strjijn  : 

"  Fnincis  Symonds  makes  and  sells 
The  iH'St  of  chocolate  ;  also  sheila — 
I'll  toll  you  in  if  you  have  need 
And  feed  you  wull,  and  bid  you  speed. ^' 
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There  was  a  printing  office  in  the  building,  in 
which  were  printed  the  earliest  news  letters  of  the 
town.  One  of  these,  which  has  been  preserved,  issu- 
ed September  27,  1777,  contains  news  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary battle  at  Stillwater.  Among  the  other  works 
known  to  have  been  published  here  are  Amos  Pope's 
Almanacs,  "A  Price  current  for  Wenliain,"  an<l  "An 
account  of  the  capiivity  and  suti'erings  of  Elizabeth 
Hanson,  wife  of  John  Hanson,  who  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Indians,"  published  in  1780.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, the  printer,  afterward  removed  to  Boston. 

It  was  at  the  Bell  tavern  that  the  heroine  of  the 
novel,  "Eliza  Wharton,  or  the  Coquette," — a  work 
almost  forgotten,  but  of  great  interest  to  a  former 
generation — spent  her  last  days  and  gathered  about 
the  trngio  ending  of  her  unfortunate  life  a  veil  of 
mystery  and  romance  which  long  gave  her  a  place 
among  the  memories  of  the  simple  and  kindly  villa- 
gers. Here  was  the  appointed  rallying  place  of  the 
minute-meu  of  the  Revolution,  and  from  this  corner 
they  started  out  across  the  fields  on  their  hurried 
march  to  Lexington.  Here  the  regiment  commanded 
by  Col.  Timothy  Pickering  halted  for  refreshment  on 
the  way  to  Bunker  Hill.  Up  to  1815  there  were  few 
houses  in  the- immediate  vicinity,  and  the  road  was 
separated  from  the  open  fields  by  a  low  stone  wall. 

Even  on  Sundays  the  inn  retained  its  hospitable 
appearance,  for  the  farmers  from  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  dismounted  there  and  walked  to  the  meeting 
house. 

Southwick's  tavern,  on  the  Reading  road,  was  also 
a  well-known  baiting  place  in  the  old  days  of  turn- 
pike and  post-roads,  and  in  later  years  the  Essex 
Coffee  House,  kept  by  Benjamin  Goodridge,  on  ihe 
corner  of  Foster  Street  near  the  square,  was  a  favor- 
ite resort.  Oliver  Saunders  kept  a  tavern  on  Main 
Street,  near  Washington  Street. 

Dustin's  Hotel,  sometimes  called  the  Sun  Tavern 
from  the  sign  of  a  blazing  sun  which  formally  hung 
on  a  post  before  the  door,  was  built  in  1825,  on  the 
square,  where  it  still  stands.  It  was  occupied  as  an 
inn  or  hotel  for  about  sixty  years;  at  present  it  is 
used  for  stores  and  other  purposes,  the  post-office  be- 
ing located  in  a  portion  of  the  building. 

As  time  went  on,  the  decaying  commerce  of  Salem 
made  trading  journeys  to  Salem  and  its  vicinity  from 
the  interior  more  rare,  and  the  new  era  of  railroads 
left  the  old  taverns  empty  and  deserted,  and  the  hos- 
telries  were  useful  only  for  local  convenience.  The 
Bell  tavern  was  taken  down  about  1840,  and  a  build- 
ing containing  stores  was  built  on  the  site,  which  was 
removed  about  twenty  years  ago  to  make  room  for  an 
ornamental  grass  plot.  The  old  South  room  of  the 
Bell  Tavern  is  still  in  existence  as  a  dwelling.  The 
Southwick  tavern  became  a  private  dwelling,  and  the 
Essex  Cofiee  House  was  burned  in  the  great  fire  of 
1843.  Other  places  of  cefreshment  and  accommoda- 
tion for  travellers  have  been  built  and  occupied  by  the 
toitn,  but  the  age  of  historic  taverns  has  passed  away. 


The  Poor.— Almshouse. — Throughout  the  whole 
town  of  Danvers,  a  liberal  and  enlightened  sjjirit 
has  always  been  manil'ested  toward  the  poor,  and 
there  is  no  place  where  the  unfortunate  are  regarded 
with  more  sympathy  and  kindness. 

Previous  to  1808,  the  town  owned  a  building  for  its 
poor,  with  part  of  the  Gardner  estate  on  Central 
Street.  In  that  year  a  farm  and  buildings  were  pro- 
cured of  Nathaniel  Nurse  for  seven  thousand  dollars 
for  the  use  of  the  poor. 

The  present  Almshouse,  built  in  the  South  parish 
in  1844,  at  a  cost  of  about  thirteen  thousand  dnlhirs, 
is  a  commodious  and  cheerful  house,  situated  in  a 
pleasant  farming  district.  Beside  the  Poor-House 
and  Hospital,  there  are  over  two  hundred  acres  of 
land  belonging  to  the  farm,  the  value  of  the  whole 
establishment  at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing being  about  twenly-four  thousand  dollars. 

Miss  D.  Dix,  of  Boston,  took  a  deep  interest  in 
|)romoting  the  action  of  the  town  toward  establishing 
this  institution.  It  has  been  carefully  and  humanely 
conducted,  and  its  inmates  find  many  comforts  in 
their  simple  life  on  this  quiet  farm.  It  was  stated  by 
the  orator  of  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  town 
that  in  fil'ty  years  of  the  history  of  the  i)Oor  depart- 
ment of  the  town,  a  careful  analysis  showed  that  at 
least  three-fourths  of  those  who  had  received  relief  at 
the  hands  of  the  town  had  been  brought  to  that 
necessity  by  reason  of  intemperance,  notwithstanding 
the  unremitting  efforts  of  the  town  to  protect  its  in- 
habitants, to  the  extent  of  the  law,  from  the  devas- 
tations of  this  debasing  vice. 

The  Female  Benevolent  Society. — During  the 
earlier  part  of  the  period  in  question  there  were  few 
very  poor  persons  in  the  parish.  In  1814,  at  a  time 
when  there  was  unusual  distress  among  the  poor 
owing  to  the  high  prices  of  the  materials  of  clolhing 
and  the  general  stagnation  of  business  caused  by  the 
war  with  Great  Britain,  the  Danvers  Female  Be- 
nevolentgociety  was  formed;  the  first  two  clauses  of 
its  original  constitution  read  as  follows : 

'•Sensible  of  our  obligations  to  imitate  our  blessed  Savionr,  and 
jironipteil  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  comfort  and  huppiness  of  tlie  poor, 
the  subscribers  have  agreed  to  associate  together.  The  principal  oliject 
of  this  association  sliall  be  to  provide  suitable  articles  of  clothing,  for 
tliose  who  are  unable  to  provide  fur  themselves." 

The  Society  at  once  commanded  the  support  of  the 
charitably  inclined,  and  it  was  enabled  at  the  outset, 
by  means  of  liberal  contributions  made  to  it  of 
second-hand  clothing  and  money,  to  relieve  much  of 
the  destitution  of  that  period.  Its  original  members, 
forty-eight  in  number,  were  all  connected  with  the 
South  Church,  that  being  then  the  only  religious  or- 
ganization in  the  parish.  The  society  has  since 
drawn  its  forces  from  all  the  Protestant  societies,  and 
has  served  as  a  means  of  uniting  the  various  denomi- 
nations in  practical  Christian  work.  It  is  still  in  vi- 
gorous life,  and  its  public  meetings  and  entertain- 
ments, while  serving  to  increase  its  funds  for  chari- 
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table  purposes,  have  for  many  years  been  a  promi- 
nent feature  ot'tlie  social  life  of  the  place. 

Until  1831,  the  work  of  the  society  was  confiucd 
exclusively  to  di.-tiibutiiig  cluthing  among  the  ponr. 
Since  that  time,  its  means  have  enabled  the  managers 
to  make  occasional  gifts  of  money  to  worthy  benefi- 
ciaries, but  its  main  work  continues  the  same,  and 
throughout  all  the  years  of  its  history,  there  has  been 
no  period  of  inailivity,  but  every  year  h:is  been  wit- 
ness to  its  clothing  the  poor  and  relieving  misery  and 
destitution.  A  careful  organization  of  its  methods 
was  lung  ago  efl'ccted,  and  a  wise  discrimination  is 
shown  in  its  bestowal  of  charity.  It  cares  mainly  for 
those  who  would  receive  aid  from  no  other  source,  or 
for  such  wants  as  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  i)oor 
department  of  the  town  or  the  funds  of  the  various 
churches.  Its  work  does  not  interfere  with  that  of 
any  other  organization.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  likely 
to  continue  to  receive  the  merited  support  of  the  ci- 
tizMis  of  Peabody. 

The  society  has  been  favored  with  several  bequests 
and  diinalions  I'roin  friends  and  from  members. 

Military  Companies. — Much  interest  n\n  taken 
in  military  matters,  and  'at  the  time  of  the  War  of 
1812  there  were  three  companies  in  Danvers,  the 
Artillery,  the  Militia  company  of  Infantry  and  a 
company  of  Exempts,  composed  of  volunteers  from 
th  se  exempted  from  military  duly.  This  last  was 
commanded  by  the  veteran  General  Foster.  The  Artil- 
lery company  was  under  command  of  Capt.,  after- 
ward Col.  Jesse  Putnam,  who  lived  almost  to  see  the 
next  war,  dying  in  18G0.  David  Foster  was  first 
lieutenant  and  lienjamin  Goodridge  second  lieuten- 
ant. Lewis  Allen,  alterward  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Peabody,  who  lived  to'an  advanced  age,  was  one  of 
the  youngest  of  the  company.  The  uniform  of  the 
Danvers  Artillery  consisted  of  a  chapeau  bras  cap, 
with  a  long  white  plume,  tipped  with  red,  a  long 
skirted  red  coat  with  white  trimmings,  while  waist- 
coat, buff  hreeches,  buckled  at  the  knees,  and  long 
boots.  They  each  wore  a  sword  in  a  belt  over  the 
shoulder,  and  each  soldier  had  his  hair  powdered. 
As  it  was  then  the  fashion  to  wear  a  queue  hanging 
down  over  the  coat  collar,  the  latter  was  whitened  by 
the  powder.  The  cut  of  the  coat  was  such  as  is  rep- 
resented as  worn  by  officers  in  the  Revolution. 

The  Militia  company  of  Infantry  was  commanded 
at  that  time  by  Capt.  Daniel  Preston.  Ilobert  S. 
Daniels  was  a  lieutenant.  The  meeting-place  of  the 
company  in  time  of  alarm  was  the  green, — then 
really  a  green, — in  front  of  the  Old  South  Meeting- 
Uoiise. 

The  Danvers  L'ght  Infantry,  a  military  organiza- 
tion of  high  repute  in  its  time,  was  organized  in 
1818,  its  first  ofiicers  being  Ilobert  S.  DanieN,  cap- 
tai  1 ;  Abner  Sanger,  lieutenant;  Allen  Gould,  en- 
sign. There  were  originally  forty-eight  memhers, 
chiefly  from  the  South  Parish.  The  uniform  con- 
sisted of  a  blue  "swallow-tail"  coat,  with  gold  but- 


tons, white  or  buff  waistcoat  and  pantaloons,  and  a 
high  stiff  cap,  larger  at  the  top,  adornel  with  gold 
trimming  and  a  tall  plume.  At  one  time,  helmets 
were  worn  by  the  company. 

The  armory  of  the  company  was  for  many  years  a 
building  standing  at  the  end  of  Cabbage  Lane  (now 
Holten  Street),  at  a  point  near  where  Sewall  Street 
now  intersects  Holten  Street. 

A  spirited  representation  of  an  encampment  of  the 
Danvers  L'ght  Infiintry  in  1826, on  the  green  in  front 
of  the  Old  South  Meeting-House,  painted  by.  Gideon 
Foster,  the  son  of  General  Foster,  was  for  many  years 
in  the  possession  of  Gen.  Wm.  Sutton,  and  Wiis  pre- 
se  ited  by  his  son.  Gen.  Eben  Sutton,  to  the  town.  It 
now  hangs  in  the  selectmen's  room,  in  the  Town 
House.  This  very  interesting  picture  gives  an  ex- 
cellent idea  of  the  uniform  and  individual  appear- 
ance of  the  members  of  the  corps,  and  it  contains 
also  the  best  representation  known  of  the  original 
meeting-house,  with  its  three  rows  of  windows  and 
its  western  tower  and  belfry.  The  district  school- 
house,  near  the  meeting-h>use,  whose  position  after- 
ward gave  rise  to  some  litigation  between  the  society 
and  the  town  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  land  on 
which  it  stood,  is  seen  in  the  painting,  and  also  the 
Sun  Tavern,  then  recently  built,  with  its  sign,  and 
Gardner's  Bridge,  at  the  head  of  the  mill-p  )nd.  A 
sight  of  this  pi-.ture  carries  one  back  to  the  old  days 
of  the  town,  and  helps  one  to  realize  the  extent  of 
the  changes  that  have  been  wrought  in  the  physical 
aspect  as  well  as  the  social  characteristics  of  the 
place. 

The  Danvers  Light  Infantry  continued  as  an  ac- 
tive organization  till  about  1800. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1862,  the  past  and 
present  members  of  this  veteran  company  were  called 
together  to  do  escort  duty  to  a  company  of  volunteers 
for  the  War  of  the  Rehellion,  led  by  Capt.  Robert  S. 
Daniels,  Jr.,  a  son  of  the  first  captain  of  the  old 
company.  On  a  very  brief  notice,  over  a  luindred  of 
the  past  members  gathered  together,  inclu'ling  six- 
teen of  the  original  forty-eight.  Capt.  -Robert  S. 
Daniels,  the  first  commander,  led  the  parade,  and 
Gen.  Wm.  Sutton  acted  as  lieutenant,  and  other 
well-known  citizens  were  chosen  to  fill  the  various 
oflices.  Abner  Sanger  and  Ralph  Emerson,  of  the 
early  officers,  rode  with  the  veterans  of  1812,  and  the 
procession  attracted  great  notice  as  it  passed  from  the 
Square  to  the  Eastern  Railroad  Station  in  Salem,  ac- 
companied by  a  large  number  of  the  citizens,  with 
fire  companies  and  other  organizations  in  line.  This 
was  the  last  appearance  of  the  Danvers  Light  Infan- 
try, and  probably  not  one  of  the  original  members 
now  survives. 

Aqueduct  Water.— The  South  Parish  was  one  of 
the  earliest  communities  in  the  State  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  water  conveyed  by  arpieduct.  The  Salem 
and  Danvers  Aqueduct  Company,  incorporated  March 
9,  1797,  with  a  capital  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  sup- 
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plied  water  from  a  group  of  natural  springs  near 
Spring  Poiul.  The  first  primitive  reservoir  consisted 
of  a  large  hogshead  sunk  in  the  ground,  from  which 
wooden  logs  of  three  inch  bore  conducted  the  water 
through  Danvers  to  Salem.  William  Gray,  the 
famous  merchant  of  Salem,  was  the  first  president  of 
the  company.  The  operations  of  the  company  were 
gradually  extended  as  the  demand  for  water  in- 
creased; the  wooden  logs  were  replaced  by  others; 
in  1834  an  iron-pipe  was  laid,  in  1850  a  twelve  inch 
iron-pipe  was  laid  directly  to  Salem,  and  in  1867  an 
iron  and  cement  pipe  sixteen  inches  in  bore  was  laid. 
The  reservoir  was  several  times  increased,  and  about 
1850  a  stone  reservoir  was  built,  wilh  a  capacity  of 
sis  hundred  and  fifiy-two  thousand  gallons.  In  1850 
a  connection  was  made  with  Spring  Pond,  a  sheet  of 
water  covering  fifty-nine'  acres,  and  whose  surface  is 
about  sixty-four  feet  above  mean  high-water,  and  a 
filtering  box  was  placed  in  the  pond.  This  pond  is 
fed  by  natural  springs,  and  is  of  great  depth.  The 
water  is  very  pure;  an  early  analysis  of  the  supply 
from  the  springs  showed  in  ten  thousand  pounds  of 
water  only  jSgj  of  a  pound  of  solid  foreign  matter, 
consisting  of  silicious  earth,  sulphate  of  soda  and 
common  salt,  the  salts  constituting  about  one-half  of 
the  solid  matter.  A  sample  of  the  water  sealed  up 
wilh  a  piece  of  lead  for  many  years  did  not  percepti- 
bly affect  the  lead,  such  was  its  purity  and  freedom 
from  corrosive  qualities.  The  water  of  Spring  Pond 
is  about  equally  pure. 

The  supjily  proved  inadequate  to  the  needs  of 
Salem,  and  the  water  from  Wenham  Lake,  introduced 
in  1869,  took  the  place  of  the  old  aqueduct  water  to  a 
large  extent  in  Salem.  In  1873,  the  town  of  Peabody 
bought  the  aqueduct  from  the  company  for  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  the  town 
authorities  have  since  greatly  improved  the  facilities 
for  supply,  and  have  increased  the  head  by  the  con- 
struction of  pumping-works  and  a  large  tank  or 
stand-pipe  on  Buxton's  Hill,  the  top  of  which  is  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four  feet  above  mean  high-tide. 
The  cost  of  the  high  service  was  eighty-five  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  town  has  expended  in  all  on  its 
water-works  about  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
dollars.  By  judicious  management  on  the  part  of  the 
water  board,  the  income  from  the  use  of  water  has 
more  than  paid  for  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  the 
interest  on  the  cost  of  the  water-works,  while  the 
town  has  the  free  use  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
hydrants  for  fire  and  other  purposes.  The  service  is 
highly  efficient,  and  the  quality  of  water  furnished  as 
fine  as  any  in  the  State. 


CHAPTER    LXXIV. 
PEABODY— ( Continued). 

South  Damers—The  Civil  War. 

The  new  town  of  South  Danvers  began  its  corpor- 
ate existence  in  1855,  with  a  population  of  about  six 
thousand,  a  territory  of  about  fourteen  square  miles, 
and  with  thriving  manufacturing  interests  firmly  es- 
tablished. The  valuation  in  1856  was  two  million 
nine  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  nine  hundred 
dollars.  In  spite  of  the  depression  of  the  times  before 
1860,  the  town  had  gained  both  in  valuation  and  pop- 
ulation, the  population  in  1860  being  six  thousand 
five  hundred  and  forty-nine,  and  the  valuation  three 
million  six  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  eight  dollars. 

There  is  little  of  the  eventful  to  chronicle  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  town  until  the  time  when  the  fall  of  Sum- 
ter startled  the  land,  and  President  Lincoln  issued  his 
call  forseveiity-five  thousand  men  for  immediate  emer- 
gencies. Then  the  old  time  spirit  of  patriotism  which 
inspired  the  Minute  men  of  Lexington  and  the  de- 
fenders of  Bunker's  Hill  flamed  up  with  ardent  en- 
thusiasm. Forty-two  of  the  citizens  of  the  town 
started  on  the  first  call ;  nine  members  of  the  Salem' 
Zouaves,  formerly  the  Salem  Light  Infantry,  under 
Capt.  Devereux,  starting  on  Thursday  morning,  April 
18th,  to  join  the  Eighth  Regiment,  and  ten  men 
in  the  Mechanic  Light  Infantry,  Capt.  Peirson,  and 
twenty-one  in  the  City  Guards,  Capt.  Danforth,  in- 
cluding four  commissioned  officers,  setting  out  on  the 
following  Saturday  to  join  the  Filth  Regiment,  under 
Col.  Lawrence.  One  South  Danvers  man  enlisted  in 
the  New  York  Fire  Zouaves,  and  one  in  the  First 
Iowa  Regiment.  The  following  are  the  names  of 
those  who  responded  to  this  first  hurried  call  as  given 
by  the  town  records; 
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Salem  Zouaves,  Compiny  II,  Eitjhth  liegimeni. 

Privaten. 

Sloses  SImckley.  David  G.  Lalic.  Leonard  D.  Cobb. 

Geo.  B.  S.vmonda.  Henry  Symotulij.  Sullivan  J.  AViley, 

Wni.  F.  Wiley.  Dauicl  Bruce,  Jr.  Frauk  Plunier. 

Salem  Mechanic  Infantry,  Company  A,  Fifth  Ber/iment. 

2(1  Sergeniit,  James  II.  Estes.  2((  Corporal,  David  N.  Jeffries. 

3(/  Corporal,  John  W.  Hart. 

Prirat  s. 

Elbridge  H.  Ilildreth.        Deniiisun  T.  Moore.        Wni.  \V,  Stiles. 

Samuel  H.  Buxton.  Henry  \V.  Slonlton.        Alliert  J.  Craue. 

James  I'oor,  Jr. 

City  Guard.',  Company  II,  Fifth  Brgiment. 

1<(  I.itulmanI,  Kirk  Stark.  2(/  Lieiileiiaiit,  Wrn.  F.  Sumner. 

3d  Litulenaiil,  Geo.  H.  Wiley.  4tl,  Lienleiiaut,  John  E.  Stone. 

2d  Corporal,  John  A.  V.  Sumner. 
/Virn/es. 
B.  Hardy  Jlillett.  David  H,  Pierce.  Jolin  \V.  Lee. 

Wni.  F.  Guilford.  Oliver  Parker.  C.  O  Marshall,  Jr. 

John  G.  Est. «.  George  0.  Hart.  Henry  O.  lUeriill. 

James  W.  Kelley.  Wni.  Tohcy.  Samuel  Wiley. 

Thoma»  G.  Murphy.  Thomas  B.  Kelley.  8,  \V.  Williams. 

Geo.  H.  Peart. 
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Beside  these  there  were  about  twenty  members  of 
the  Salem  Cadets  and  Light  Artillery  who  huld  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  start  at  a  moment's  warning. 

On  Thursday  evening,  April  18,  a  crowded  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  to  discuss  the  events 
which  so  profoundly  stirred  the  commuuity,  and  to 
adopt  measures  for  raising  money  to  fit  out  volunteers 
and  to  provide  for  the  families  of  those  who  left  home 
on  such  short  notice  for  the  defense  of  their  country. 
The  deepest  feeling  was  shown  as  the  speaking  pro- 
gressed, and  a  subacription  paper  started  at  this  meet- 
ing realized  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  forming  a  military  company  in  South  Danvers, 
and  a  report  was  made  at  the  same  meeting  recom- 
mending the  enrolment  of  two  companies,  one  for 
immediate  service  and  another  to  enter  upon  a  course 
of  drill  to  become  a  home  guard  or  to  enter  the  Fed- 
eral service  whenever  they  should  be  required. 

On  April  24th  a  call  was  issued  to  the  patriotic 
ladies  of  South  Danvers  to  meet  at  the  vestry  of  the 
old  South  Church  to  take  measures  for  making  gar- 
ments for  soldiers.  Donations  were  solicited  of 
money,  flannel,  yarn,  etc;,  old  linen  and  cloth.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  "  Ladies'  Soldiers'  Aid  So- 
ciety," an  organization  which  co-operated  with  the 
•  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  and  other  agen- 
cies for  relieving  the  necessities  of  the  soldiers  dur- 
ing the  whole  war,  and  which,  during  the  war,  dis- 
pensed over  three  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  in 
money,  besides  large  contributions  of  clothing,  one 
hundred  blankets  and  other  su[)plies.  The  society 
also  conducted  one  of  the  tables  at  the  great  fair  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission  at  Boston  in  18(53,  at  which 
about  seven  hundred  dollars  was  realized  for  the 
cause.  Mrs.  Henry  Cook  was  for  a  long  time  the  ac- 
tive and  eflicient  president  of.  the  society.  The  so- 
ciety was  disbanded  October  11,  1805,  after  nearly 
four  years  and  a  half  of  enthusiastic  and  vigorous  effort. 

The  first  legal  town  meeting  on  the  war  was  held 
May  21,  ISfil,  when  two  thousand  dollars  was  appro- 
priated for  the  aid  of  families  of  soldiers,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions  to  com- 
pensate the  members  of  Captain  Bancroft's  company 
for  time  spent  in  drilling,  many  of  them  being  me- 
chanics and  workmen  dependent  on  their  earnings 
for  support. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  times  spread  among  all 
chussca.  Drill  clubs  were  organized  (or  instruction  in 
military  tactics.  In  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
datiiin  of  the  town  committee,  a  company  called  the 
Foster  (iuarils,  under  the  coniniRnd  of  Captain  S'.  C. 
Bancroft,  was  enndled  and  uniforms  and  equipments 
were  procured.  The  company  went  into  camp  at 
Camp  King,  iiearTapley's  Brook,  on  the  29lh  of  June, 
18t)l,  an<l  about  a  fortnight  afterward  went  ifito  the 
State  Regimental  Camp  at  Lyniifielil,  Cmip  Schouler, 
where  it  became  Comi)any  B  of  the  Seventeenth  Reg- 
iment, commanded  bv  .Colonel  Hink:<. 


On  the  4lh  of  July,  1861,  a  flag  was  raised  on  a 

new  flagstaff  in  the  square.  Benjamin  Goodridge, 
who  had  been  an  officer  of  the  old  Danvers  Artillery, 
assisted  by  the  surviving  veterans  of  the  War  of  1812, 
John  Price,  B.  D.  Hill  and  Edward  Hammond,  raised 
the  flag,  and  Mr.  Goodridge  made  a  brief  speech ; 
Hon.  A.  A.  Abbott  acted  as  president,  and  delivered 
an  eloquent  address;  and  the  school  children  sang  a 
patriotic  song,  beside  music  by  the  band  and  a  glee 
club.  The  Foster  Guards  and  some  of  the  fire  com- 
panies were  present,  and  the  scene  was  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  of  the  early  days  of  the  war. 

A  considerable  number  of  South  Danvers  volun- 
teers joined  the  Essex  Cadets,  and  on  July  22d  the 
company  marched  from  camp  at  Winter  Island  to 
Soutli  Danvers,  where  they  were  entertained  by  a 
collation  in  front  of  the  Old  South  Church,  and  a 
sword  was  presented  to  Lieutenant  F.  W.  Taggard. 
The  company  was  mustered  into  the  service  the  same 
day,  and  formed  part  of  the  Fourteenth  Regiment, 
which  went  to  the  front  Augu-t  7. 

On  the  31st  of  July  the  Mechanic  Infantry  and 
City  Guards  returned  to  Salem,  and  on  the  next  day 
the  Salem  Zauavcs  arrived.  A  public  reception  was 
given  to  the  returning  volunteers.  The  enthusiasm 
was  great,  and  the  bells  were  rung  incessantly  for  six 
hours  at  a  stretch,  while  one  hundred  and  fifty  rounds 
were  fired  by  the  Light  Artillery  during  the  day. 

The  drill  club  of  young  men,  under  Captain  R.  S. 
Daniels,  Jr.,  began  in  September  to  organize  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  company  for  active  service,  but 
this  purpose  was  not  carried  out  till  the  next  year. 

A  number  of  South  Danvers  men  enlisted  in  the 
summer  and  fall  of  LStil  in  the  Ninth  Regiment,  and 
there  was  a  good  representation  from  the  town  in  the 
Twenty  second.  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth 
Raiments,  while  there  were  South  Danvers  men  in 
the  First,  Second,  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  Eighteenth, 
Nineteenth  and  in  some  other  organizations,  besides 
enlistments  in  the  Navy, 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  war,  more  than 
three  hundred  men  enlisted  from  the  town: 

At  a  town  meeting  held  on  Friday  evening,  October 
5,  18t)l,  f.5,(lOt)  was  voted  foi  the  relief  of  those  depen- 
dent upon  the  volunteers  ;  $1,000  was  voted  to  be  used 
in  any  emergencies  where  those  authorized  may 
think  proper,  and  $2,.')00  for  the  support  of  the  poor. 

The  Whard,  a  weekly  paper,  edited  by  Fitch  Poole, 
and  containing  many  of  his  characteristic  and  humor- 
ous sketches,  was  full  of  information  on  war  topics, 
and  from  time  to  time  publislied  many  letters  from 
soldiers. 

The  work  of  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  continued  to 
increase,  and  the  variousreligious  societies  organized 
their  forces  in  further  assistance  to  the  cause.  The 
church  sewing  .society  were  busied  with  knitlingsocks 
for  the  soldiers,  and  in  one  of  their  consignments  of 
articles  was  a  large  number  of  mittens  made  by  the 
school  children. 
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The  first  recorded  death  of  any  citizen  of  the  town 
in  tlie  war  wiis  that  of  Daniel  Murray,  who  lost  his 
life  in  the  famous  engagement  with  the  Merriniac. 
He  was  an  officer  on  board  the  "  Cumberland,"  was 
wounded  and  went  down  with  the  ship  on  the  7th  of 
March,  18G2. 

On  tlie  1st  of  July,  1S()2,  President  Lincoln  issued 
his  call  lor  three  hundred  thousand  men.  Enthusi- 
astic war  meetings  were  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on 
July  11  and  25.  At  a  special  town  meeting  July  21, 
1862,  it  was  voted  to  give  a  bounty  of  S150  to  each 
man  who  enlisted  as  part  of  the  quota  of  the  town. 
To  provide  funds  for  the  payment  of  this  bounty,  it 
was  decided  to  borrow  §12,(100,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  obtain  a  loan  on  the  notes  of  the  town  at 
six  per  cent.  At  the  adjourned  town  meeting,  July 
31,  it  was.  announced  that  Eben  Sutton,  a  citizen  of 
large  means  and  patriotic  spirit,  was  ready  to  lend  the 
whole  amount  needed  at  five  and  a  half  per  cent. 
A  committee  of  five  from  each  school  district  was 
chosen  to  co-operate  with  a  committee  chosen  at  a 
general  meeting  of  citizens  in  obtaining  recruits.  The 
three  years'  quota  of  seventy-five  men  was  filled  by 
the  last  of  August. 

On  the  fourth  of  August  the  President  issued  a  call 
for  300,000  men  for  nine  months.  War  meetings 
were  held  in  the  town  on  August  24th  and  29th. 
Captain  Robert  S.  Daniels,  Jr.,  announced  his  readi- 
ness to  enlist  as  one  of  a  nine  months'  South  Dan- 
vers  Company,  and  other  prominent  citizens  came  for- 
ward and  offered  their  services  amid  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm, including  one  gentleman  far  beyond  the  age 
at  which  he  could  be  required  to  serve — Mr.  James 
Perkins. 

At  a  special  town  meeting  held  August  25,  1862,  a 
bounty  of  SlOO  was  authorized  to  be  paid  to  each 
volunteer  who  should  enlist  for  nine  months'  service 
in  the  company  then  being  recruited  by  Captain 
Daniefs.  At  the  same  meeting  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  passed : 

"  It'^sohtd  that  the  Citizens  of  South  Danvera  desire  once  more  to 
pledge  their  fidelity  to  the  sacred  cause  of  American  union,  and  their 
unalterable  deterniinatidn  never  to  falter  in  their  effoit-s  to  maintain  itd 
integrity  and  perpetuate  its  blesiings  ;  that  they  will  not  measure  their 
legal  obligations  nor  pause  to  inquire  whether  they  have  done  more  or 
leas  than  their  neighbors ;  but  that,  like  their  fathers  in  Revolutionary 
days,  th'^  wilt  do  alt  Iheij  can,  to  the  extent  of  the  means  with  which  God 
has  endowed  them,  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  Constitutional  government 
and  the  salvation  of  their  beloved  counto'- 

*'  Hesoleed,  That  S<juth  Danvers,  expressing  in  her  municipal  capacity 
the  feelings  and  wishes  of  her  individual  citizens,  hereby  declares  her 
hearty  appreciation  of  the  patriotism  of  her  sons  who  have  enlisted,  and 
are  now  enlisting,  to  serve  in  defence  of  the  Union,  and  faithfully  pledges 
her  fostering  care  in  time  of  need  of  the  families  of  her  brave  soldiers, 
and  her  lively  gratitude  for  the  services  and  her  blessings  upon  the  lives 
of  those  who,  in  serving  their  country  in  the  hour  of  danger,  confer  en- 
during honor  upon  their  native  or  adopted  town  ;  their  names  will  illu- 
mine her  annals,  and  be  handed  down  in  ntfectionate  remembrance  to 
future  generations.'' 

Among  the  volunteers  in  Captain  Daniels'  company 

were  two  of  the  school  teachers  of  the  town,  Jlr.  Wm. 

L.  Thompson,  of  the  Peabody  High  School,  and  Mr. 

Geflf  F.  Barnes,  of  the  Bowditch  School.      In  April, 

fi4i 


1863,  there  were  said  to  be  thirty-two  members  and 
two  teachers  of  the  High  School  in  the  service. 

One  hundred  and  one  of  Captain  Daniels'  company 
were  from  South  Danvers,  and  the  town  took  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  company,  which  included  in  its 
ranks  many  representatives  of  the  most  esteemed 
families  of  Ijie  place,  some  of  whom  had  made  great 
sacrifices  to  go,  giving  up  honorable  and  lucrative 
positions  or  business  connections. 

On  the  lOth  of  September,  1862,  the  company  went 
into  camp  at  Wenham,  and  it  was  escorted  by  a  grand 
parade  of  the  people  of  the  town,  among  which 
marched  the  surviving  members  of  the  old  Danvers 
Light  Infantry,  organized  in  1818,  llobert  S.  Daniels, 
the  father  of  the  captain  of  the  new  volunteer  com- 
pany, being  captain  of  the  old  company.  Fire  com- 
panies in  uniform  were  in  the  procession,  and  the  pu- 
pils of  the  schools  whose  teachers  had  enlisted 
marched  or  rode  in  line.  A  carriage  bore  the 
three  Dartmoor  prisoners,  and  Abner  Sanger,  the 
venerable  abolitionist,  and  Ralph  Emerson  rode  with 
these  veterans  of  1812.  The  old  Danvers  Light  In- 
fantry attracted  great  attention  on  the  march  to  the 
depot  in  Salem.  The  new  company  was  enrolled  as 
Company  C,  of  the  new  fifth  regiment. 

The  battle  of  Antietam  was  of  great  interest  to  the 
town's  people,  as  two  of  their  townsmen  were  killed 
and  three  wounded  at  that  engagement. 

For  some  months,  although  the  interest  in  the  war 
was  unabated,  there  was  a  remission  of  the  activity  in 
enlistments  and  patriotic  meetings.  At  the  draft,  on 
the  lOth  of  July,  1863,  at  Salem,  109  names  of  South 
Danvers  men  were  drawn;  of  these  69  were  exempted, 
21  furnished  substitutes,  12  paid  the  fine  of  $300,  and 
only  7  actually  entered  the  service. 

A  great  war  meeting  was  held  on  October  28,  1863, 
to  promote  enlistments  under  the  call  for  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men  issued  October  17.  On  Octo- 
ber 17  the  South  Danvers  Union  League  was 
formed.  (Jther  war  meetings  were  held  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  December  3  and  December  28,  and  on 
January  4,  1864,  at  which  time  fifty-four  men  had 
responded  to  the  last  call.  On  February  1,  1864,  a 
new  call  for  two  hundred  thousand  men  was  issued, 
and  renewed  efforts  were  made  to  induce  enlistments 
which  resulted  in  filling  the  quota  of  the  town.  In 
spite  of  the  large  number  of  men  already  sent  and 
the  continued  drain  on  the  resources  of  the  town, 
ever}'  call  for  men  was  met  with  a  manly  and  deter- 
mined spirit;  the  call  for  five  hundred  thousand  men 
July  18,  1864,  was  responded  to  by  the  enlistment  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  men,  a  surplus  of  forty- 
nine,  and  for  the  whole  war  the  town  had  a  surplus 
over  its  quota.  The  following  statement  from  a  table 
compiled  by  Amos  Merrill,  Esq.,  from  official  sources, 
gives  the  statistics  of  enlistments.  The  method  of 
computation  of  quotas  and  surplus  was  by  reducing 
all  enlistments  to  the  basis  of  three  years,  one  man  for 
three  years  counting  as  three  men  for  one  year. 
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Statement  showing  the  number  of  men  furnished 
by  the  town  of  South  Danvers  from  April  16,1861, 
to  April  30,  1865. 

Previous  to  the  draft  of  July  10,  1868,  the  following 
enlistments  were  made  to  the  credit  of  South  Dan- 
vers: 

Fifth  Regiment  (three  months) * 28 

Kighth  Regiment  (three  months) 12 

First  Iowa  Regiment  (threo  months) 1 

New  York  Fire  Zouaves  (threo  months) 1 

Total 42 

Salem  C^adets  at  Fort  Warren  (six  months) 13 

Seventh  Regiment,  Co.  B  (six  months) 3 

Total 16 

Three  Years'  Men. 

First  Regiment  MnseachuBetts  VolunteerH 5 

Second  Regiment  Maasacbusetts  Volunteers 5 

Ninth  Regiment  Ma8sachusettiS  Volunteers 29 

Eleventh  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers 2 

Twelfth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteera 3 

Fourteenth  Regiment  MHS3;ichusetts  Volunteers 55 

Seventeenth  Itegiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers 88 

Nineteenth  Kegiinent  Massitchusetts  Volunteers 48 

Twenty-second  Regiment  Massachusetta  Volunteers 9 

Twenty-third  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers 84 

Twenty-fourth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Voluntsers 21 

Twenty-eiglith  Regiment  Masf>achus«tt8  Volunteers 2 

Thirtieth  Uegimont  Bliissachusetts  Volunteera 1 

Thirty-fifth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers 2 

Thirty-eighth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers 1 

Thirty-ninth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Voluutoera 45 

Fortieth  Jtegiment  Massachusetts  Volunteera 11 

Saunders'  Sliarpshooters 7 

Wentworth's  Sharpshooters 7 

First  Battalion 2 

Second  Maine 2 

Fourth  Maine 2 

Fourth  Battery 7 

Fifth  Battery 1 

Tenth  Battery 1 

Total 390 

Fifth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers  (nine  months) 88 

Product  of  draft  of  July  10,  1863:— 

Soned  in  person 7 

Furnished  subwtitutos 21 

I'aid  commutftlion  f»o 12 


Total 

Goo  hundred  days'  men  furnished 


W 
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Quota  of  March  14,  1864,  for  seven  hundred  thous- 
and men,  including  calls  of  October  17.  1863,  and 
February  1, 1864,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifly- 
two : 

Credit  product  of  draft  of  July  10, 186) 40 

Credit  Naval  Knlielinents U 

Credit  ReenliHtmcnts  of  Voternns 36 

Credit  Now  Enlistments  Army 63 

Credit  product  of  draft  of  May  10, 1864 3 

153 
Le»aurphi8  carried  forward 1 

Total Ifi2 

.92 


Quota  of  July  18,  1864,  for  flvo  biindrud  thonsand  men 
Len  error  on  former  call  at  State  Uoum  corrected 


Total.. 


Credit  surplus  on  former  call  of  March  14 1 

Crwlit  substitutes  furnished  by  enrolled  men 7 

CrvUlt  Enltitnientii  in  July,  Army 50 


Credit  Enlistments  in  July.  Navy 2 

Credit  Enlistments  in  August,  Army 21 

Credit  Enlistments  in  August,  Navy 3 

Credit  Enlistments  in  September,  Army 2 

Credit  Enlistments  in  October,  Army 3 

Credit  Eulietnients  in  November,  Army 12 

Credit  Enlistments  in  December,  Army 4 

Apportioned  at     f  Naval  claims 3 

the  State  House,  I  Allowance  for  Navy  at  large 30 

Total 138 

Deduct  Quota 89 

Surplus 49 

By  reducing  the  above  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  men  to  three  years  of  service  for  each  man,  and 
adding  thereto  the  town's  proportion  on  call  of  De- 
cember 19,  1864,  for  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
the  above  surplus  was  extinguished,  and  a  quota 
assigned  of  eight  (8)  men. 

Quota  under  call  of  Dec.  19,  1864 , 8 

Credit  Enlistments  in  January,  1805 3 

Credit  Enlistments  in  February,  18G5 7 

Credit  Enlistments  in  March,  1865 1 

Credit  Enlistments  in  April,  1865 2 

Total 13 

Surplus  Apiil  30,  18G5,  in  number  of  men 5 

Years  of  service  of  the  thirteen  men,  viz.,  five  for  three  years 
and  eight  for  one  year,  [reduced  to  throe  years  of  service]..7% 

Sl'MMARY    StATKMENT   OF   MeK    FrRNISHEP. 

Under  call  of  March  14,  1864,  including  product  of  dmfl  of 
July  10,  1863,  viz.,  forty  men 162 

Under  call  of  July  18,  1804,  including  thirty  men,  tho  town's 
proportion  of  navy  at  large  apportioned  at  State  House 138 

Under  call  of  December  I'.i,  18G4 13 

Total 303 

Three  years'  men  furnished  prior  to  draft  of  July  10, 1863. ..390 

693 
Number  of  one  and  three  years'  men  furnished.  Including 
product  of  draft  of  ISO:},  and  3U  men  navy  at  large  ap- 
portioned at  the  State  House 693 

Nino  months'  men  furnished 88 

Six         *•  "  "         16 

Throe    "  "  "        „ 42 

100  days'  "  "        38 

877 

TAULR   SnOWINO   THE   NIMDER   OF   MEN     FURNMSHED    AND   THE   AMOUNT   OP 
BOUNTY   PAID   VNDEB   EACH   CALL. 


Data  of 
ChU. 

paid  by 

tho 
town. 

6  1^ 

11 

1 

27 

_ 

88 

a 

n 

April  Hi,  1RCI. 
Miiy  3,  ISfil. 
Juno  17,  1861. 
M«v  2S,  1811-2. 
July  14.  186J.  ( 
AuKilBt  4,  18G3. 
Octolior  17,  18t«.  ■) 
Kelinmry  1,  lSli4.  }■ 
Mnrcb  14,  18|-4,      j 
July  18,  18(14. 
Doconibiir  li),  1864. 

Jin,  050 
8,81X1 

1,155 

ll,2i'. 
1,«2S 

»19,130 
15U 

J10,950 
8,800 

1,155 

3I1,;!55 

1,775 

42 

314 

73 
88 

109 

1115 

13 

314 
73 

109 

77 

42 

1:13,755 

S1U,28U 

»5.1,03«       744 

The  above  table  does  not  include  the  following : 

TriHluct  of  dmfl  of  July  10,  1803 40 

rroduclB  of  Jriift  of  May  13,  ISM 3 

NavAl  apportionment  under  the  cnll  of  July  18,  18114 :i3 

Six  inontlm'  men 16* 

lllOdaya'  mon 38 

130 

1  Including  amount  paid  by  enrolled  men  not  drafted,  for  fiubntitutes. 
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Adding  this  number  to  the  total  of  the  table,  there 
is  a  discrepancy  of  only  three  men  between  the  table 
and  the  statement  above  given.  The  irregularities  of 
enrolment  during  the  earliest  months  of  the  war 
make  it  extremely  ditlicult  to  arrive  at  entire  exact- 
ness in  these  statistics. 

The  following  list  contains  the  names  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  town  who  died  in  the  war,  as  contained  in 
the  marble  tablets  at  the  entrance  of  the  Town  Hall, 
which  were  headed  with  the  inscription  : 

"In  commemoration  of  the  patriotic  services  of  the 
citizens  of  this  Town  who  died  in  defence  of  the 
Liberties  of  their  Country  in  the  Great  Rebellion." 


0>pt.  Samuel  Brown  {M) 21 

Lieut.  Charles  B.  Wuroer 27 

Orlando  E.  Alley 29 

Robert  .\ndrews 30 

William  Andrews 24 

Sauipeon  W.  Bowers. 49 

Leverett  S.  Boynlon 26 

John  W.  Bojnton 21 

James  H.  Brjant 18 

Philip  O.  Buxton 20 

Thomas  Buxton 36 

Jamea  Byrne 39 

Lewis  P.  Clark 22 

John  Costollo 22 

Jamee  Crowley «..34 

Henry  H.  Demerltt 25 

John  P.  Dodge 31 

Thomas  Campsey 20 

Jeremiah  Donnuvan 18 

John  Fitzgibbon 22 

Alfred  Friend .32 

Frank  Gardner 22 

John  K.  Gibbs. 45 

Luke  Gilmartin 26 

Austin  A.  Herrick 23 

Joseph  S.  Ingalls 37 

Eben  K.  Johnson 24 

Horace  Mauniug 43 

John  Manning 26 

Joseph  B.  Maxfield 2S 

Gregory  T.  Morrill. 35 

Tyler  Mudge 35 

David  Mnlcahy 23 

Jeremiah  Murphy 26 

Andrew  D.  Murray 21 


Daniel  Murray 36 

George  W.  Nason 18 

Theron  P.  Newball 35 

Panl  Oshom 25 

Oliver  Parker 23 

George  H.  Pearte 19 

James  Powers 25 

John  Price  3d 31 

Jonathan  Proctor 51 

Leonard  Reed 42 

Kichard  H.  Roorae 19 

Patrick  Scamell 18 

Meses  Shackley 21 

Albert  Shepard 30 

William  H.  Shore 22 

Donald  Sillers 44 

William  Sillers 20 

Charles  H.  Sawyer 23 

Benjamin  A.  Stone 20 

John  Smith 18 

JobnStott 30 

Horace  C.  Straw 44 

Terrence  Thomas 20 

Charles  W.  Trask 25 

George  H.  Tucker 32 

Peter  Twiss 31 

Joshua  Very 33 

Caleb  A.  Webster 24 

Frederick  Weedeu 15 

William  J.  White 32 

George  C.  Whitney 20 

Samuel  Wiley 22 

Charles  M.  Woodbury 22 

Charles  C.  Woodman 29 

Henry  Parker 2B 

Alfred  Hopkirk 24 


CHAPTER    LXXV. 

PEABODY— ( Continued). 

The  Town  of  Peahody. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  population  of  the 
town  had  diminished  from  that  of  1860,  and  was 
six  thousand  and  fiftj'. 

The  valuation  was  $3,819,766.  Manufacturing 
had  been  carried  on  in  most  of  the  branches  in 
which  the  town  is  active  ;  the  times  of  business  ac- 
tivity succeeding  the  war,  largely  increased  the  vol- 
unf#  of  manufactures. 


In  1868,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April 
13,  the  name  of  the  town  was  changed  from  South 
Danvers  to  Peabody,  in  honor  of  ticorge  Peabody, 
who  had  given  so  largely  to  the  town  for  library  and 
educational  objects.  The  change  was  not  without 
some  opposition,  and  was  not  at  the  expressed  desire 
of  Mr.  Peabody  ;  but  twenty  years  of  customary  use 
have  familiarized  all  with  the  change,  and  it  cer- 
tainly serves  to  give  prominence  to  the  name  of  the 
town's  benefactor,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the 
locality  known  to  some  who  have  known  Mr.  Pea- 
body as  a  benefactor  of  other  cities  and  regions. 

The  leather  industry  continued  to  be  the  largest 
department  of  manufacturing,  and  many  of  the  tan- 
ners and  curriers  lost  heavily,  as  a  result  of  the  great 
tire  in  the  business  district  of  Boston,  November  10, 
1872.  The  blow  was  a  severe  one  to  some  of  the  old- 
est and  strongest  firms,  but  most  of  the  manufactur- 
ers rallied  from  its  effects,  and  continued  to  operate 
the  tanyards  and  currying  shops.  A  large  amount  of 
leather  is  produced  yearly,  including  calf  skins,  kip 
and  grain  leather,  harness  leather  and  sole  leather. 
The  manufacture  of  morocco  and  sheep  skins  is  also 
of  considerable  importance. 

The  following  statistics  from  the  census  of  1880 
give  the  condition  of  the  productive  industries  of  the 
town  at  that  time.  There  has  probably  been  an  in- 
crease in  most  of  the  manufactures  since  that  time, 
and  some  wholly  new  manufactures,  among  which  is 
a  metallic  thermometer-factory  employing  twenty- 
one  workmen,  have  been  established  since  that  census 
was  taken. 

No.  of  Persons  Value 

establish-     em-  Capital.  of 

ments.  ployed.  product. 

Boots  and  shoes 2  31  19,000  832,000 

Building 3  28  25,000  106,0P0 

Carriages  and  wagons 2  20  27,0110  40,350 

Clothing 1  1  200  12,000 

Corks 1  22  C,noO  18,309 

Food  preparations 1  5  1,100  5,000 

Glue 2  70  125,000  99,210 

Grease  and  Tallow 1  5  4,000  14,750 

Leather 29  768  638,370  3,042,387 

Machines  and  machine^- 2  13  9,000  36,300 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 3  6  .3,800  6,300 

Printing  and  publishing 2  10  6,500  12,504 

Printing,  dyeing  and  bleaching          1  196  200,000  800,000 

Soap  and  candles 1  12  6,000  37,434 

Tobacco 2  8  2,700  0,750 

Totals 63        1,195      1,063,670        4,268,344 

There  were,  in  1880,  three  hundred  and  forty-three 
persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  val- 
ue of  agricultural  products  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
dollars. 

The  valuation  of  Peabody  in  1887  was : — 

Personal  estate 12,685,8.50 

Real  estate 4,.501,050 

Total 7,180,900 

The  town  of  Peabody  has  continued  the  process  of 
development  begun  half  a  century  ago,  and  has  be- 
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corae  distinctively  a  manufacturing  town.  Large 
numbers  of  operatives,  many  of  them  of  foreign  birth, 
labor  in  the  various  factories,  and  the  dwellings  and 
buildings  of  the  principal  village  extend  constantly 
over  a  larger  area.  Many  of  the  heads  of  families  are 
occupied  during  the  day  in  Boston,  the  facilitieu  of 
railroad  communication  making  the  town  a  conven- 
ient place  of  residence  for  such  as  do  not  wish  or  can- 
not afford  to  live  in  the  city.  There  have  been  many 
changes  in  social  affairs,  some  of  the  families  whose 
names  are  identified  with  the  earlier  history  of  the 
town  having  removed  from  it,  while  others  have 
corae  in  and  brought  elements  of  energy  and  business 
success.  The  general  aspect  of  the  town  is  suggestive 
of  a  thriving,  active  and  successful  business  com- 
munity, with  many  evidences  of  cultivated  taste  and 
judgment  in  the  dwellings  on  the  i)rinci|)al  streets, 
and  manifestations  of  an  enlightened  public  spirit 
seen  in  excellent  streets,  commodious  and  well  kept 
public  buildings  and  school-houses,  a  thoroughly 
equipped  fire  department,  and  etlective  police  regu- 
lations. 

The  town  h.as  continued  to  take  deep  interest  in 
educational  matters,  and  has  spared  nothing  to  bring 
its  schools  to  a  high  standard.  Within  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  large  sums  of  money  have  been  e.t- 
pended  in  building  new  school-houses,  the  Pcabody 
High  School  has  been  furnished  with  largely  in- 
creased facilities,  now  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
building  formerly  used  in  part  as  a  town-house,  and 
the  number  of  schools  and  teachers  has  been  increas- 
ed from  time  to  time  as  the  needs  of  the  growing 
community  have  demanded.  The  town  maintains  a 
high  reputation  for  the  general  efficiency  of  its  school 
system . 

The  spirit  of  temperance  reform,  so  early  welcomed 
by  the  old  town  of  Danvers,  has  been  faithfully 
cherished.  With  the  large  increase  of  operatives,  the 
liquor  sellers  were  enabled  to  extend  their  pernicious 
social  an<l  political  influence  ;  but  by  the  vigorous  and 
unremitting  efforts  of  the  friends  of  temperance,  pub- 
lic opinion  has  been  kept  upon  an  enlightened  plane, 
and  a  steady  resistance  has  been  made  to  the  inroads 
of  intemperance.  The  various  temperance  organiza- 
tions and  movements  for  temperance  reform  have  re- 
ceived warm  and  effective  su)>port  from  Ihc  churches 
and  from  individuals.  At  one  time  the  licpior  sellers 
appeared  to  be  gaining  in  strength,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  saloons  some  of  them  of  large  extent  and  no- 
torious in  character,  were  maintained  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  town,  and  with  the  result  of  placing 
large  political  influence  in  the  hands  of  the  leading 
liquor-sellers,  and  making  the  liquor  party  an  offen- 
sive element  in  town  affairs,  and  a  serious  menace 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  To  check  this  evil, 
a  Law  and  Order  League  was  organized  in  Peabody 
in  1884,  which  received  thesupjiort  of  the  best  citi- 
zens of  all  shades  of  opinion  on  temperance  matters, 
and   after  a  vigorous  campaign  the  new  organization 


succeeded  by  the  use  of  conservative  methods,  which 
received  the  approval  of  the  community,  in  elTectu- 
ally  checking  the  violation  of  the  law. 

Among  the  temperance  organizations  in  the  town 
are  the  Father  Matthew  Catholic  Total  Abstinence 
Society,  instituted  March  3,  1881  ;  the  St.  John's 
Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Society,  instituted  March 
3,  1882;  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
formed  December  10,  187.5,  and  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  formed  April   li),  188G. 

There  have  been  two  extensive  strikes  among  the 
men  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  leather  in  the 
town  ;  one  in  1863,  and  another,  lasting  several 
months,  in  1886.  The  relations  between  labor  and 
capital  seem  to  be  well  established  at  the  present 
time. 

In  1881  a  soldiers'  monument  costing  eight  thous- 
and dollars,  was  erected  in  the  square.  It  is  a  sub- 
stantial design  of  white  granite,  containing  tablets 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  citizens  of  the  town 
who  died  in  the  war,  above  which  a  circular  shaft 
supports  a  figure  of  heroic  size. 

Shortly  before  the  town  of  South  Danvers  was  incorpo- 
rated, a  Town  House  was  built  on  Stevens  Street,  the 
upper  story  being  used  for  High  School  rooms.  The 
hall  became  entirely  inadequate  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  designed,  and  the  town  offices  were 
greatly  cramped  for  room.  In  1882  a  new  Town 
House  was  begun  on  land  purchased  for  the  purpose 
on  the  corner  of  Lowell  and  Chestnut  Streets.  It 
was  finished  in  1883,  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  and 
eight  thousand  dollars.  It  is  a  substantial  building 
of  brick  and  granite,  with  convenient  and  ample  of- 
fices for  the  town  officials;  the  lower  hall,  for  or- 
dinary municipal  gatherings,  accommodates  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  and  the  large  hall,  one  of  the  finest 
auditoriums  in  the  county,  seats  fifteen  hundred  per- 
sons. A  i)olice  station  and  justice's  court-room  are 
located  in  the  basement. 

Repuksentatives  and  Town  Gificeks.— Hy 
the  act  of  incorporation  of  South  Danvers,  the  new 
town  was  to  remain  a  part  of  Danvers  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  State  otticers,  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  General  Court,  Representatives  to  Congress 
and  Electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  until  the  next  decennial  census  should 
be  taken,  or  until  another  apportionment  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  General  Court  should  be  made.  A 
new  apportionment  was  made  in  1857,  and  in  that 
year  the  first  election  for  State  and  Federal  officers 
was  held  in  South  Danvers. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Representatives  to 
the  General  Court  from  South  Danvers  and  Peabody  : 


Ricliitnl  Sniilh 1867 

KIh'Ii  S.  Poor 18fi8 

JotlH  V.  Stuvoiia 1gA*J-G0 

I>  W.tsUr  Iving isol 

Wllliiitii  H.  LiUlo ISO'i-U:) 

Cnli  li  Warren  OnlKirn ISOI-M 

C«pl.  Joliu  W.  $tevi;na 18GS-67 


Robert  S.  Daniels 1S68-70 

CImrlesV.  Iliinson 187lr72 

Stephen  F.  Blimey 1S7.I-74 

Jnniea  K.  T.  Diirllctl 1875-77 

Ilenrj  Wurilvull 1S78 

EilKiml  Trank Ik79 

Henry  Wardwell 1880 
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JoIinPlndor IMl 

A«ron  F.  Clark 1SS2-S3 


WiUiam  H.  Brown 1P84 

Cjrus  T.  Ritchi'liler 18S5-S(i 


The  follnwiiiK  are  lists  of  some  of  the  princiiial 
town  officers  of  South  Danvers  iiiid  Peabody  since  the 
incorporation  of  tlie  town,  those  marked  with  an  as- 
terisk (*)  still  holding  office  : 

SELECTMEN. 


LeulsAllon IfSS-SG 

Nnllinii  II.  Poor* lf.V-62,  '71 

Daiiifl  Tin  lor 185S-58 

Kenilnll  Osborn 1857,  '50 

Willimn  Wolcott 1858-01 

Miles  0.  Stanley 16l".n-C2 

Jolin  C.  l)iirl>eck ISi.'i,  'tJ-fiS 

Joseph  I'.Kir 180.3-70 

Alplieus  W,  Bancroft. I8Ki-M 

Dana  Wwnlbnry lSB3-6r> 

Geo,  F.  Sanger. 180.5,  '73-75 

Amos  Merrill I8C0,  '00-75 

Jas  B.  Foelrr 1807-72 

Levi  Prcstoi 1876-85 


Geo.  W.  Tajlor 1870-78 

Charles  F.  Gowlrich 1870 

Lyman  Osborn 1870 

Otis  Brown 1880 

S.  AuE.  Soutluvick 1881-80 

.John  E.  Herrick 1881-80 

Wyman  B  Kichardi-on 1881 

Thonms  J.  lielihan 1882-80 

Willard  SpauMing 1^8C 

Charles  II.  GouWIng* 1887 

Albert  A.  Messer* 1887 

Philip  H.  Coleman* 1S87 

Warren  A.  Galcncia'' 1887 


ASSESSORS 
Same  as  selectmen  through.  ..18*5 

Willard  Spaulding* 18?6 

Lyman  Osborn* 1886 

Nathan  H.  Poor 1886 

Thos.  J.  Relihan 1886 


John  C.  Herrick 188 

Thos.  H.  Jackman* 1887 

Alonzo  liadilin* 1887 

Nicholas  M.  Quint* 1887 


TOWN  CLERK. 
Nathan  H.  Poor* 1855 

TREASURERS. 
Francis  Baker 1865-70    |    Nathan  H.  Poor* 1871 

COLLECTORS. 

■Wm.  Wolcott 18.5,5-77  j  Levi  Preston 1878-86 

Lyman  Osbom* 1886  | 

OVERSEERS  OF  THE  POOR. 


Alpheus  W.  Bancroft 1866-an 

.\mo3  Osborn,  2d 1860-74 

John  S.  Walcott 1875 

Caleb  F.  Winchester. 1876 

Sauinel  Swett lS77-'>8 

Geo.  F.  Sanger* 1870 

James  Fallon* 1881 


Wingate  Merrill.. ..1855-64. '66-68 

Henry  .\.  Hardy 1855-58 

James  P.  King* 1855 

Wm.  Sutton 1859 

Moses  A.  Shackley 18C0 

Stephen  Blancy 1861-02,  '65 

Mayhew  S.  Clark 1863,  "65 

.Merlon  Galencia 1804 

Societies  and  Organizations. — There  are  many 
organizations  now  existing  for  social  improvement, 
and  for  mutual  care  and  protection  of  members. 

The  Hrilten  Lodge  of  Odd  Fdforcs,  originally  insti- 
tuted in  .Tanuary,  1846,  was  reinstituted  February  22, 
1878,  and  is  now  a  flourishing  and  important  lodge. 

The  Exchange  News  Boom,  instituted  in  1855, 
and  the  Essex  Club,  instituted  in  18G0,  are  social 
clubs. 

Among  the  societies  for  mutual  insurance  and  be- 
nefit, are  the  American  Legion  of  Honor,  Fitch  Poole 
Commandery,  founded  1881  ;  the  Peabodij  Mutual 
Benefit  Association,  founded  1880  ;  the  Improved  Or- 
der of  Bed  3fen,  Masonomos  Tribe  Xo.  11,  founded 
1886  ;  the  Massachusetts  Catholic  Order  of  Ffresfgrs, 
Emerald  Court  No.  .5.^,  founded  188.3;  the  Kquitobk 
Aid  Union,  founded  1879;  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen,  George  Peabody  Lodge,  No.  18,  or- 
ga'Hized  1879. 


The  Peabody  Woman's  Suffrage  Club  was  organ- 
ized in  1879. 

The  American  Hibernian  limTolent  Assnciafion  was 
organized  in  1858,  and  reorganized  in  1871. 

The  West  Peabodij  Farmer's  Club  was  instituted  in 
1881. 

Among  the  literary  and  draniutic  associations  are 
the  ISroot.ibij  Club,  connected  with  the  Soul h  society, 
the  Peaboiti/  Drania/ii-  (/«/;,  and  llie  Ciishing  Debat- 
ing Society. 

Newspapers. — In  ]8")0  The  Wiz'ird.  a  weekly 
newspaper  edited  by  Fitch  Poole,  wa-*  established.  Mr. 
Poole  continued  to  be  edit'ir  only  for  a  few  years.  In 
1869  the  name  was  changed  to  "The  Peabody  Press." 
It  was  at  first  a  folio  sheet,  but  since  1877  has  been 
an  eight  page  paper. 

The  Peabodij  Beporter,  originally  publi  bed  in 
1876,  and  then  wholly  printed  out  of  town,  was  print- 
ed partly  in  town  about  1879,  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Thomas  McGrath.  Under  its  present  man- 
agement, the  paper  is  wholly  printed  in  town,  and 
contains  generally  two  pages  of  original  matter. 

The  rivalry  between  these  two  principal  papers  is 
probably  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  as  each  is 
incited  to  continually  renewed  enterprise  and  plans  of 
improvement. 

Fire  Department.— The  first  fire-engine  in  South 
Danvers  was  one  of  two  purchased  by  the  town  of 
Danvers  about  1800.  It  was  kept  at  Eagle  Corner,  by 
the  Bell  Tavern.  In  1822  the  "  Niagara"  was  bought, 
and  it  was  kept  in  an  engine-house  on  Main  Street, 
where  Sutton's  Block  is  now  located.  In  1830  a  Fire 
Department  was  organized  in  the  town  by  legislative 
act,  and  the  "Torrent"  was  bought.  It  was  at  first 
kept  near  the  square,  on  Central  Street;  afterward  at 
Wilson's  corner.  The  "  Torrent ''  was  the-first  suction 
engine  in  town.  In  1836  the  "  Eagle  "  was  purchased, 
and  it  was  kept  at  the  same  place  as  the  "Niagara." 
In  1844,  the  year  after  the  great  fire,  the  "General 
Foster"  \jas  purchased;  it  was  kept  at  first  near  the 
location  of  the  present  steam  fire-engine  house  on 
Lowi  11  Street,  and  afterward  on  Washington  Street. 
Shortly  afterward  the  "Volunteer"  was  bought, 
and  kept  at  first  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Grove 
Streets,  and  afterward  on  Picrpont  Street.  The 
"Volunteer"  was  originally  the  private  property  of 
General  William  Sutton,  and  was  manned  by  a  private 
company. 

At  the  separation  of  South  Danvers  in  18.")5,  the 
fire  engines  which  the  new  town  owned  were  the 
Niagara,  No.  1 ;  the  General  F'oster,  No.  2;  the  Tor- 
rent, No.  8;  the  Volunteer,  No.  4;  and  the  Eagle, 
No.  5.  These  were  all  hand  engines,  and  with  the 
hose  carriages  belonging  with  them,  a  sail  carriage, 
and  with  five  hydrants  connected  with  the  Salem  and 
Danvers  Aqueduct,  and  a  number  of  reservoirs  and 
pumps,  constituted  the  resources  of  the  town  in  case 
of  fire.  The  "Niagara"  was  placed  in  the  western 
part  of  the  town. 
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In  1865  the  first  steam  fire  engine  was  bought;  it 
was  a  Button  engine,  and  cost  three  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars. 

In  1874  another  steamer  Wixs  bought,  and  both 
were  placed  in  a  new  engine-house,  near  the  Square 
on  Lowell  Street,  built  the  same  year.  It  was  a  But- 
ton engine. 

In  1871)  a  new  band  engine,  the  S.  C.  Bancroft,  was 
bought  for  South  Peabody  ;  it  w.is  also  a  Button  ma- 
chine. 

In  1882  the  oreanization  of  the  fire  department 
was  changed;  the  increased  head  given  to  the  water 
by  the  building  of  the  stand-pipe  made  it  possible 
to  use  the  hydrants  in  many  cases  without  an 
engine,  and  the  old  hand  engine  companies  were 
organized  as  hose  companies,  occupying  the  same 
locations  as  tlie  former  companies.  In  1887  a  new 
steamer  was  bought  from  the  La  France  Fire  Engine 
Company. 

The  chief  engineers  have  been  as  follows  : — 

Stephen  Osborne,  Jr 1S55 

John  V.  .Stevens 1866-57,59 

Jiiniithitn  E.  Osborno 1858 

Wni.  II.  Uttio 1860-67 

Geo.  C.  PkTce •. 1868-7(1 

1>.  S.  I.ittltficlJ 1871-S6 

>  Wni.  J.  Roome 1885 

John  II.  TlblietU 1885 

Siiiniul  Buxton 188B 

I):iniel  B.  Lord 1887 

BuuiAL  Grounds. — The  oldest  burial  ground  in 
the  South  parish  was  Gardner's  Hill,  which  was  situ- 
ated a  little  west  of  Grove  Street.  The  remains  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  removed 
from  thence  to  Harmony  fJrove,  when  the  latter  was 
established.  Among  the  stones  removed  at  that  time 
is  the  oldest  grave  stone  in  Danvers.  It  bears  the 
inscription  : 

1669. 
R.  B. 

It  is  probably  the  grave  stone  of  Robert  Bufl"um. 

The  old  burying  ground,  or  Old  South  burying 
ground,  is  on  Poole's  Hill,  next  to  the  Salem  boun- 
dary. It  was  originally  given  by  Lydia  Trask,  to  the 
South  Parish.  The  oldest  stone,  that  of  Thomas 
Pierpont,  M..\.,  bears  date  of  17r).5.  It  contains  a 
very  large  number  of  graves,  including  those  of 
Rev.  Nathan  Holt,  buried  in  1792,  and  Rev.  Samuel 
Walker,  in  1826.  Dennison  Wallis  is  also  buried 
here;  and  for  many  years  the  sentimental  pilgrim 
visited  the  place  to  view  the  last  resting-jilace  of 
Eliza  Wharton,  the  heroine  of  the  famous  old  time 
novel,  "The  tloquette." 

The  Friends'  burial  ground,  nearly  opposite  the 
old  burying  ground,  was  in  S.aleni  until  the  change 
of  boundary.  It  took  the  jdace  of  a  half  acre  of 
land  on  the  "mill  plain,"  acquired  in  171;^,  and  was 
obtained  some  years  later. 

Monumental  Cemetery,  on  Wallis  Street,  was  laid 

'  Rrniovod  from  town  rlnring  the  year. 


out  in  1833.  It  is  divided  into  one  hundred  and. 
twenty-two  lols,  thirty-two  feet  by  sixteen,  with  regu- 
lar avenues,  and  is  owned  by  proprietors.  Tl^.e  old- 
est stone,  removed  from  another  place,  bears  the  date 
of  180o.  The  grave  of  Schoolmaster  Benjamin  Gile, 
above  which  is  inscribed  "I  taught  little  children 
to  read,"  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  early 
interments.  The  cemetery  is  well  kept,  and  contains 
many  fine  stones  and  mtmnments. 

Harmony  Grove  Cemetery,  though  now  in  Salem, 
is  largely  owned  in  Peabody.  It  was  purch.ased  in 
1S39,  for  about  six  thousand  dollars,  and  then  con- 
tained thirty-five  acres.  It  has  since  been  consider- 
ably enlarged.  The  proprietors  were  incorporated 
in  1840.  Its  extensive  grounds  are  finely  kept,  and  it 
contains  a  great  variety  of  monumental  stones,  some 
of  them  exceedingly  artistic  and  impressive. 

Emerson  Cemetery,  in  South  Peabody,  on  the 
corner  of  Washington  Street  and  Allen's  Lane,  has 
been  in  use  about  fifty  years. 

Cedar  Grove  Cemetery,  in  South  Peabody,  contains 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  acres.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  the  town  in  March,  1869,  when  five  thou- 
sand dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
held  for  the  town  by  seven  trustees,  chosen  for  five 
years.  Lots  are  sold  to  individuals,  and  the  grounds 
have  been  greatly  improved,  and  the  location  is  fine. 
It  is  reached  by  a  road  from  Lynn  Street. 

Oak  Grove  Cemeterv,  in  West  Peabodv,  near  the 
school-house,  contains  about  ten  acres.  It  was 
bought  in  1886,  by  the  town,  and  is  held  by  a  board 
of  trustees  similarly  constituted  to  that  of  Cedar 
Grove  Cemetery. 

There  are  many  private  burial  grounds  in  the 
town,  some  of  them  of  a  very  early  date.  The  King 
family  have  a  cemetery  of  this  kind  on  Lowell 
Street,  which  contains  a  number  of  finely  built 
tom'bs. 

UELIfilOUS   SOCIETIES. 

South  Parish  (Second  Congregational 
Church). — The  early  history  of  the  "Middle  Pre- 
cinct "  has  been  embodied  in  another  part  of  this 
historical  sketch. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Prescott,a  graduate  of  Harv.ard 
College  in  the  class  of  1709,  was  settled  as  the  first  min- 
ister of  the  parish  in  Kebniary,  1712,  at  a  salary  of  £80 
"in  Province  bills  or  in  silver  money  as  it  pa-sses  from 
man  to  man  So  long  as  he  continues  to  be  our  minis- 
ter." Afterward  it  was  agreed  to  give  him  one-half 
of  the  money  contributed  by  strangers.  In  consider- 
ation of  repeated  deaths  and  extraordinary  changes 
in  Mr.  Prescott's  family,  his  salary  was  increased 
£20  in  1723.  Besides  his  regular  salary  and  the 
"strangers  money  "  he  was  allowed  all  the  proceeds 
of  voluntary  quarterly  contributions. 

About  1727,  there  began  to  be  difficulty  between 
Mr.  Preseott  and  the  parish  on  account  of  his  salary. 
The  growing  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency  of 
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the  province  made  the  sum  given  him  less  and  less 
adequate  to  his  needs.  From  time  to  time  an  in- 
crease of  salary  was  voted  him,  but  the  increase  was 
hardly  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with  the  deterioration 
of  the  paper  money,  and,  moreover,  even  the  pay- 
ments voted  him  seem  to  have  been  always  in  arrears. 
In  ITS.!  his  salary  was  increased  to  £150,  and  in  1738 
it  became  £200,  old  tenor.  In  1741  it  was  voted  to 
cart  for  Mr.  Prescott  twenty-five  cords  of  firewood 
for  his  year's  use  from  Hart's  farm  or  nearer,  "  Mr. 
Prescott  finding  the  wood  ready  cut."  Ii  would 
seem  that  the  carting  was  the  larger  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  firewood  in  those  days,  for  this  act  of  the 
parish,  continued  for  several  years,  is  spoken  of  as 
"finding  Mr.  Prescott's  firewood." 

In  1742  he  was  voted  £240,  old  tenor,  and  in  1743 
£270  ;  these  sums  did  not  represent  more  than  the 
original  salary  granted  him. 

The  long  controversy  with  Mr.  Prescott,  extending 
over  more  than  twenty-five  years,  is  interesting 
chiefly  as  showing  the  different  and  more  lasting 
nature  of  the  tie  that  bound  together  pastor  and  peo- 
ple in  those  days.  It  seems  to  be  assumed  through- 
out all  this  unfortunate  affair  that  the  relation  was 
one  which  was  made  for  life,  and  which  was  so  far 
mutual  that  it  could  not  be  broken  except  by  consent 
of  both  parties. 

In  1747  the  parish  upon  the  question  whether  they 
would  dismiss  Mr.  Prescott  if  he  would  not  give  the 
parish  a  discharge,  voted  no.  In  1748  they  increased 
his  salary  to  £500  old  tenor,  and  in  1749  to  £640  old 
tenor. 

In  September,  1749,  Mr.  Prescott  addressed  a  letter 
to  his  parish,  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  loss  that  he 
has  suffered  by  his  payments  falling  short  in  value  of 
the  original  grant  to  him,  and  offers  to  accept  two- 
thirds  of  the  actual  amount  found  due  to  him  since 
1727  in  full  satisfaction.  If  this  offer  should  be  ac- 
cepted, he  goes  on  to  say  '•  it  shall  be  in  your  Power 
(when  you  please)  to  call  or  settle  another  minister  of 
sound  knowledge  and  a  good  Life  among  you,  and  the 
Day  his  Salary  shall  begin,  mine  shall  cease,  and 
upon  your  Discharging  me  of  my  Obligation  to  Min- 
ister to  you  in  holy  things,  I  will  discharge  you  of  all 
Obligations  thenceforward  to  Minister  any  thing  to 
me  for  my  support."  This  language  clearly  shows 
what  his  view  of  the  pastoral  relation  was.  This  offer 
was  declined,  and  three  men  were  deputed  to  treat 
with  Mr.  Prescott;  but  negotiations  failed,  and  in 
1750  he  brought  a  law-suit  against  the  parish  for  his 
arrears.  The  parish  met  and  appropriated  £20  to  de- 
fend the  suit.  This  suit  appears  to  have  been  dropped, 
and  a  new  one  was  begun  in  December,  1751,  which 
came  to  trial  in  September,  1752,  and  resulted  in  a 
judgment  for  Mr.  Prescott  in  the  sum  of  £594  19.<.  9d. 
At  a  meeting  in  December  an  effort  was  made  to  in- 
duce Mr.  Prescott  to  settle  for  a  less  sum,  without 
success;  and  it  was  voted  to  pay  Mr.  Prescott  no 
salfcry  and   to  dismiss   him.     Up   to   this   time  the 


parish  had  regularly  voted  a  salary  to  the  pastor 
every  year.  In  January,  1752-53,  they  voted  him  his 
salary  for  the  past  year,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
order  of  court  they  proceeded  to  tax  the  parish  for 
the  large  amount  of  the  judgment  against  it.  But  it 
was  not  easy  to  make  up  the  amount;  Mr.  Prescott 
still  insisted  on  performing  the  duties  of  the  minis- 
try, and  in  1754  they  tried  to  settle  with  him  for  £100, 
which  he  refused. 

In  December,  1752,  Mr.  Prescott  made  an  offer  on 
condition  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  for  the  years 
1749-51,  to  leave  the  pulpit  for  three  months,  and  if  in 
that  time  a  minister  was  settled,  he  would  relinquish 
his  pastorate.  " Tho,"  as  he  says,  "Quilting  my  min- 
istry over  you  is  not  to  light  a  matter  in  my  under- 
standing as  perhaps  it  may  be  in  some  of  yours." 
This  offer  was  renewed  in  March,  1754,  and  accepted. 

In  July,  1754,  a  call  was  given  to  Rev.  Aaron  Put- 
nam to  settle  over  the  parish,  but  he  declined, 
probably  on  account  of  the  difficulties  prevailing.  In 
September  another  attempt  was  made — this  time  by 
the  parish — to  arbitrate  the  matter,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Prescott  still  continued  as  minister,  until 
in  September,  1756,  an  ecclesiastical  council  consid- 
ered the  whole  matter,  and  decided  that  the  parish 
ought  to  pay  Mr.  Prescott  £405,  besides,  as  Hanson 
says,  the  costs  of  the  council,  amounting  to  £118,  14«. 
The  parish  voted  to  accept  the  advice  of  the  council, 
provided  Mr.  Prescott  would  immediately  ask  a  dis- 
mission from  his  pastoral  office  of  the  church  and  the 
council,  and  give  a  full  discharge.  But  the  money 
was  not  forthcoming,  and  it  was  not  till  November, 
1756,  that  Mr.  Prescott,  on  receiving  a  bond  for  the 
balance  due  him,  signed  by  six  of  the  responsible  men 
of  the  parish,  finally  discharged  the  parish  and  ceased 
to  be  its  pastor.  Agreeably  to  the  advice  of  the 
council,  he  was  excused  from  all  parish  dues  for  life. 

So  ended  this  unhappy  controversy,  which  greatly 
hindered  the  Christian  work  of  the  parish  for  a  long 
time,  and»gave  rise  to  much  bitterness  of  feeling. 

Mr.  Prescott,  who  was  born  September  16,  1687, 
married,  as  his  first  wife,  in  1715,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  John  Higginson.  His  second  wile,  married  in 
1732,  was  Mercy  Gibbs,  and  his  ihird  wife,  married  in 
1748,  was  Mary,  sifter  of  Sir  William  Pepperell,  who 
built  a  house  for  Mr.  Prescott.  He  lived  on  the 
road  to  the  village  (now  Central  Street),  near  Elm 
Street.  He  was  a  man  of  ability,  and  faithful  and 
conscientious  in  the  performance  of  his  pastoral  du- 
ties. Among  other  pamphlets,  he  published  a  "Let- 
ter to  the  First  Church  in  Salem  in  1735,  and  "Right 
Hand.of  Fellowship,"  delivered  at  the  ordination  of 
Rev.  J.  Sparhawk,  in  1736.  In  1768,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one,  he  published  "A  free  and  calm  consider- 
ation of  the  unhappy  misunderstanding  and  debates 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  American  colonies." 
He  died  May  28,  1777. 

The  Rev.  Josiah  Stearns  was  called  as  pastor  in  the 
fall  of  1757,  by  the  church  on  September  27lh,  and 
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the  society  on  October  18th.  He  was  offered  £80  in 
lawful  money,  a  parsonage  with  land  and  barn.  He 
desired  more,  and  finally  declined. 

On  August  4,  17.')8,  the  church  called  the  Rev.  Na- 
than Holt  as  pastor,  which  was  concurred  in  by  the 
parish,  on  the  13th.  He  was  ottered  a  salary  of  £80 
and  a  settlement  of  £150,  payable  £50  a  year  for  the 
first  three  years ;  also  a  house  and  garden.  He  was 
ordained  January  3,  1759. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  difficulty  with  Mr.  Holt, 
who  was  greatly  beloved,  and  was  prominent  for  his 
patriotism  during  the  Revolution. 

In  June,  1763,  it  was  voted  "  that  there  be  two  seats 
on  the  easterly  side  of  y°  broad  ally  in  the  meeting- 
house be  sett  apart  for  a  Number  of  persons  to  sett  in 
for  the  better  accommodating  singing  in  y'  Meeting- 
house, and  that  the  same  be  under  the  regulation  ot 
the  Parish  Committee  from  time  to  time  as  there 
shall  be  occasion  for  carrying  on  that  part  of  divine 
service."  In  October,  1765,  the  singers  were  given  a 
place  in  the  front  gallery.  In  Jlay,  1784,  the  front 
seat  in  the  women's  gallery,  on  the  eastern  end  of  the 
house,  was  given  to  the  singers. 

In  1764  some  difference  arose  between  the  North 
and  South  Parishes  in  reference  to  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Mills,  who  wished  to  be  set  off  to  the  North  Par- 
ish. The  Legislature  decided  that  the  boundary  of  the 
Village  Parish  established  in  170<»  must  be  adhered 
to.  This  left  the  New  Mills  in  the  South  Parish. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mills  petitioned  the 
South  Parish  to  be  set  off,  but  their  petition  was  re- 
fused,'"  because  we  think  y'  y"  North  Parish  is  as 
able,  if  not  abler,  to  maintain  their  minister  without 
said  petitioner's  assistance,  as  we  are  in  y'  South  Par- 
ish with  s*"  Petitioners'  assistance.  Because  we  have  a 
considerable  Number  of  the  People  called  Quakers, 
some  Churchmen  and  some  Baptists,  &c." 

In  1764  certain  members  of  the  parish  were  author- 
ized to  increase  the  size  of  the  house  lengthwise,  in 
order  to  make  more  room  for  floor  pews.  In  April, 
1771,  John  Procter,  Jr.,  Robt.  Shillaber  and  others 
were  authorized  to  widen  the  house  fifteen  feet,  by 
moving  out  the  back  side,  "  the  wall  pews  to  be  wall 
pews  still."  The  persons  who  made  the  addition 
were  to  have  the  additional  floor  space  for  pewii.  The 
increased  width  added  three  seats  on  each  side  to  the 
galleries. 

The  bell  was  originally  hung  in  a  "turret"  or  cupola, 
probably  like  that  of  the  Village  meeting-house,  on 
the  middle  of  the  building.  In  1763  some  effort  was 
made  to  have  a  steeple  built;  and  in  1774  a  steeple, 
or  rather  tower,  w:is  built  on  the  western  end  of  the 
house;  it  was  a  tall  scjuare  tower  with  a  belfry  roof 
The  house  as  finally  enlarged  had  three  rows  of 
windows;  it  was  jilaced  with  the  length  running 
nearly  east  and  west,  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
present  location  of  the  South  Church  in  Peabody ; 
there  were  two  doors  on  the  southern  side,  near 
together.     The  general  iirrangement  of  the  interior 


was  preserved  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  the  origi- 
nal house. 

The  parish  was  very  zealom  in  sustaining  the 
Revolutionary  War,  constantly  furnishing  men  and 
money.  In  1777  a  bounty  of  .£20  per  man  was  paid 
to  those  serving  in  the  quota  of  the  parish,  and  £1200 
was  raised.  In  1778  about  £400  was  raised,  and  in 
1779  £8000.  These  last  sums  were  probably  in  paper 
currency. 

In  1780,  a  suit  of  clothes,  consisting  of  "coat, 
jacket,  breeches  and  hat"  was  given  lo  Mr.  Holt  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  of  his  support. 

In  1790  three  pews  were  added  to  the  house,  and  a 
part  of  the  meeting-house  land  was  let  to  the  "  Pro- 
prietors of  the  duck  manufacture."  The  Artillery 
Company  had  leave  in  September,  1791,  to  erect  a 
gun-house  on  land  belonging  to  the  parish. 

Mr.  Holt  died  August  2,  1792,  and  the  parish  voted 
to  continue  his  salary  to  the  end  of  the  year  for  the 
benefit  of  his  family,  besides  assuming  the  expenses  of 
his  sickness  and  funeral. 

In  March,  1793,  the  house  was  thoroughly  repaired. 
September  28,  1793,  the  old  parish  was  dissolved,  and 
the  society  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  as 
"The  Proprietors  of  the  South  Meeting-House  in 
Danvers." 

Rev.  Samuel  Mead  was  settled  as  pastor  October  31, 
1794,  and  continued  till  1.S03.  In  August,  1805,  Rev. 
Samuel  Walker  was  settled  as  minister.  He  labored 
in  his  pastorate  for  twenty-one  years,  and  died  July 
7,  1826,  after  a  painful  illness  of  three  months.  He 
was  interested  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  town,  and  was 
prominent  in  temperance  and  other  reforms.  His 
public  spirit  and  his  eminent  i)iety  made  him  highly 
respected  and  beloved.  His  uncompromising  adher- 
ence to  the  severe  doctrines  of  the  theological  faith  in 
which  he  had  been  educated  made  his  preaching  un- 
welcome to  some,  and  it  was  during  the  last  years  of 
his  pastorate  that  the  movement  to  establish  other  re- 
ligious societies  began. 

In  1813  the  socie'y  was  much  vexed  by  some  per- 
son who  ".sacriligiously  and  repeatedly  rubbed  this 
house  of  God  of  the  tongue  of  its  bell,"  and  a  reward 
of  twenty  dollars  waa  offered  for  his  apprehension. 
In  1814  a  new  bell  was  jiurchased  and  erected  at  an 
expense  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars.  In 
1819  the  land  in  the  rear  of  the  meeting-house  wsis 
leased  to  the  proprietors  of  a  chapel,  and  certain  per- 
sons were  authorized  to  erect  sheds  around  the  house. 
The  house  was  repaired  in  1824,  at  an  expense  of  four 
hundred  dollars. 

On  September  12,  1827,  Rev.  George  Cowles  was 
settled  as  pastor.  It  was  voted  to  exclude  all  wines 
and  spirituous  liquors  from  the  councils  and  ordina- 
tion services.  Mr.  Cowles  was  dismissed  in  Septem- 
ber, 1836,  at  his  own  request,  and  travelling  south  in 
pursuit  of  health  was  lost  in  the  wreck  of  the 
"  Home. ' 

It  is  recorded  in  a  memorandum  in  the  records  of 
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the  society  "that  while  ringing  the  Bell  on  the  — 
of  April,  1829,  at  noon,  said  Bell  did  crauk,  to  that 
extent,  as  to  destroy  Its  usual  Pleasant  and  Har- 
monious sound,  and  was  thereby  rendered  useless." 
It  was  soon  afterward  replaced. 

In  September,  1.S30,  the  school-house,  No.  11,  on 
the  society's  land  just  west  of  the  meeting-house, 
was  ordered  to  be  removed,  and  after  some  contro- 
versy and  the  threat  of  legal  proceedings  the  house 
was  removed  to  a  piece  of  land  in  another  place 
offered  by  the  society  for  a  trifling  consideration. 

In  1835  it  was  voted  to  build  a  new  church,  and 
measures  were  taken  to  eflect  that  object.  The  Uni- 
t;irian  Society  ottered  the  South  Society  the  use  of  its 
house  during  the  time  it  was  without  one,  but  the 
offer  was  not  accepted,  and  service?  were  carried  on 
in  a  hall  while  the  new  house  was  in  process  of  con- 
struction. 

In  18315,  the  old  edifice,  the  greater  part  of  which 
had  been  standing  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years,  was  taken  down.  The  last  service  held  in  the 
old  meeting-house  was  very  crowded ;  the  galleries 
had  been  shored  up,  and  during  the  services  a  thin 
piece  of  wood  used  as  a  wedge  cracked  with  a  loud 
noise.  A  panic  at  once  followed,  persons  jumping 
from  the  windows,  and  some  being  injured  in  the  con- 
fusion. 

Rev.  Harrison  G.  Park  was  invited  in  December, 
1836,  to  succeed  Mr.  Cowles.  The  new  church,  which 
cost  twelve  thousand  dollars,  was  dedicated  February 
1,  1837,  and  on  that  day  Mr.  Park  was  installed.  In 
October,  1838,  he  resigned  the  pastorate. 

In  June,  1840,  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Field  was  unani- 
mously invited  to  take  the  pastoral  charge,  and  he 
was  ordained  October  1,  1840.  In  1843  the  church 
was  sold  to  the  Methodist  Society  for  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  a  new  church  was  begun. 
It  was  only  partly  finished  when  it  was  consumed  in 
the  destructive  fire  of  September  22,  1843.  The  loss 
was  about  seven  thousand  dollars,  and  there  was  an 
insurance  of  five  thousand  dollars,  effected  only  the 
day  before  the  fire.  It  was  determined  to  go  on  at 
once  with  a  new  house,  and  the  jjresent  edifice  was 
finished  and  dedicated  August  10,  1844,  at  a  cost  of 
one  thousand  three  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Field  resigned  his  pastorate  in  September, 
1850,  and  terminated  his  connection  with  the  society 
November  1,  1850. 

In  1850  Mary  Osborn  gave  one  hundred  dollars  to 
the  ministers'  fund. 

In  January,  1851,  Rev.  J.  D.  Butler  was  invited  to 
become  the  pastor  of  the  society,  under  a  contract 
which  permitted  either  party  to  terminate  the  con- 
nection on  a  prescribed  notice.  In  April,  1852,  the 
society  gave  notice  to  Mr.  Butler  that  they  wished  to 
terminate  the  connection,  which  was  accordingly 
done  July  12,  1852. 

In  1853  the  society  took  into  consideration  the 
mafter  of  the  "minister's  fund,"  arising  from  the  sale 
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of  parsonage  lands,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  fund, 
then  amounting  to  $2200,  should  be  kept  separate. 
This  wa-s  invested  in  a  parsonage  in  1809,  which  was 
sold  in  1877,  and  the  proceeds  invested  in  securities. 
In  November,  1887,  Mrs.  Florence  (Peabody)  Hol- 
man  gave  to  the  society  a  valuable  lot  of  land  on 
Chestnut  Street,  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  build  a 
parsonage  with  the  minister's  fund. 

In  1854  it  was  voted  to  buy  a  new  bell,  and  a  clock 
was  given  to  the  society  by  Francis  Dane,  Henry 
Poor  and  Elijah  W.  Upton,  and  placed  upon  the 
tower  of  the  church. 

In  May,  1854,  Rev.  James  O.  Murray  was  called  as 
pastor,  and  he  was  ordained  October  26,  1854.  He 
tendered  his  resignation  in  February,  1861,  which  was 
accepted,  and  he  terminated  his  pastorate  in  March 
following. 

In  July,  1861,  Rev.  William  M.  Barbour  was  called 
to  the  pastorate,  and  he  was  ordained  October  3,  1861. 
A  new  bell  was  bought  in  1862,  which  is  the  one  at 
present  in  use. 

Mr.  Barbour  resigned  his  pastorate  in  September, 
1868.  In  December,  1868,  the  Rev.  George  N.  An- 
thony was  invited  to  become  pastor,  and  he  accepted 
the  following  month.  He  was  installed  March  11, 
1869. 

He  resigned  his  position  in  September,  1876.  In 
the  spring  of  1877  the  debt  of  the  society,  amounting 
to  about  $7000,  was  raised  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  the  gociety  has  ever  since  been  free  from  debt. 

In  December,  1877,  Rev.  Willard  G.  Sperry  was 
called  to  the  pastorate.  The  call  was  accepted,  but 
he  was  not  ordained  till  July  2,  1878,  beginning  his 
labors  in  September  following. 

In  1880  extensive  changes  were  made  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  church.  The  organ  was  reiiioved  to  a 
space  added  behind  the  preacher's  desk ;  the  white 
marble  pulpit,  which  had  been  in  the  church  since  it 
was  built,  was  removed,  and  a  simple  reading-desk, 
with  a  larger  platform,  took  its  place.  On  the  floor 
below  additional  rooms  were  made  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  pa.stor  and  the  Sunday-school  library. 

In  1885  Mr.  Sperry  received  a  call  to  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  and  although  the  church  and  society  formally 
requested  him  to  remain,  he  resigned  in  September. 

In  February,  1886,  Rev.  George  A.  Hall  was  called 
to  the  pastorate.  He  accepted,  and  was  ordained 
April  13,  1886. 

The  society  is  vigorous  and  the  congregation  large  ; 
.and,  after  a  century  and  three-fourths  of  existence,  it 
still  remains  an  important  factor  in  the  religious  and 
social  life  of  the  community. 

FiEST  Unitarian  Church.— This  church  was 
organized  January  1, 1825, "  for  the  purpose  of  having 
a  place  in  the  South  part  of  Danvers  where  an  oppor- 
tunity could  be  had  of  hearing  sentiments  more  lib- 
eral and  congenial  with  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity 
than  is  now  afforded."  At  the  beginning  it  had 
thirty-three  members.    The  first  church  edifice  was 
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dedicated  July  26,  1826.  The  dedicatory  sermon  was 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Brazer,  of  Salem,  from  the  te.xt,  "  Finally, 
be  ye  all  of  one  mind."  Others  who  took  part  in  the 
services  were  Rev.  Mr.  Upham  and  Rev.  Mr.  Colman, 
of  Salem,  Rev.  I)r.  Abbott,  of  Beverly,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Bartlett,  of  Marblehead. 

The  pulpit  was  supplied  for  some  months  by  Mr. 
Alonzo  Hill,  after  which  Rev.  Charles  C.  Sewall,  of 
Dedham,  was  called  to  be  pastor  on  a  salary  of  seven 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  a  present  on  his  settlement 
of  two  hundred  dollars.  In  April,  1827,  a  church 
was  formed  of  seventy-one  members,  and  on  April 
11th  Mr.  Sewall  was  installed.  The  sermon  was  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Lamson,  of  Dedham,  and  a  large  party  of 
delegates  was  present,  including  twenty-one  clergy- 
men. Two  original  hymns  w^ere  sung,  one  written  by 
Dr.  Andrew  Nichols,  a  member  of  the  society,  and 
the  other  by  Dr.  John  Pierpout,  of  Boston. 

In  1820  a  bell  was  placed  on  the  church.  In  1830 
a  movement  toward  obtaining  a  parsonage  was  be- 
gun. The  first  organ  was  a  gift  from  Eben  and  Wil- 
liam Sutton. 

In  May,  1831,  a  singing-school  was  established  for 
the  benefit  of  the  young  people  of  the  society,  and 
an  appropriation  of  si.xty  dollars  was  made  therefor. 
During  this  year  Mr.  Sewall's  salary  was  raised  to  one 
thousand  dollars  a  year. 

In  1836  the  current  expenses  of  the  society  were 
raised  by  voluntary  contributions,  but  the  next  year 
the  society  returned  to  its  former  method  of  raising 
money  by  taxation  of  the  pews. 

Mr.  Sewall  resigned  his  pastorate  in  1841,  leaving 
July  11th.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  people 
and  at  his  departure  he  was  presented  with  a  testi- 
monial of  five  hundred  dollars. 

Rev.  Andrew  Bigelow  was  installed  as  pastor  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1843.  The  sermon  was  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop, 
of  Boston.  His  salary  was  to  be  one  thousand  dol- 
lars,— eight  hundred  from  the  treasury  and  two  hun- 
dred from  voluntary  subscriptions.  Mr.  Bigelow, 
against  the  expressed  regrets  of  his  society,  resigned 
his  i)astoral  charge  March  20,  1845. 

Rev.  Frank  P.  Appleton  was  installed  as  the  next 
pastor  January  14,  1846.  The  sermon  was  by  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Hall,  Jr.,  and  several  other  clergymen 
took  part  in  the  services;  but  the  installation  was  not 
indorsed  at  the  time  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Council  (of 
which  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett,  of  Boston,  was  a 
prominent  member),  on  account  of  certain  informali- 
ties in  the  |)reliminary  proceedings.  Sir.  Appleton's 
pastorate  closed  in  1853. 

October  4, 1854,  Mr.  C.  H.  Wheeler  was  installed  as 
pastor,  Dr.  Ephraim  Peabody  preaching  the  sermon. 
In  June,  1862,  Mr.  Wheeler's  pastorate  expired,  but 
be  continued  to  supply  the  pulpit  for  a  while  after- 
ward. 

Rev.  David  H.  Montgomery  was  the  next  occupant 
of  the  ])ulpit,  but  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill  heiillh 
April  20,  1867. 


On  May  13,  1868,  Rev.  E.  I.  Galvin  became  pastor 
of  the  church,  the  sermon  of  the  occasion  being 
preached  by  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  of  Boston. 
Mr.  Galvin  tendered  his  resignation  June  7,  1871,  to 
take  eflTect  three  months  later. 

In  1872  some  twelve  thousand  dollars  was  expended 
on  the  church  edifice,  great  improvements  being 
made  without  and  within.  A  new  organ  was  also 
purchased  and  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  pulpit.  At 
the  reopening  the  sermon  was  delivered  by  Rev.  E.  E. 
Hale,  of  Boston. 

The  church  was  without  a  pastor  until  1873,  when 
Rev.  John  W.  Hudson,  the  present  pastor,  was  called 
September  26th.  He  was  formally  installed  and  be- 
gan the  duties  of  his  pastorate  December  7th. 

In  January,  1886,  the  standing  committee  was 
authorized  to  procure  a  new  organ.  The  organ  was 
purchased  at  an  expense  of  three  thousand  dollars, 
and  dedicated  in  September,  1886. 

In  October,  1887,  a  new  bell  was  procured  and 
placed  in  the  belfry  of  the  church. 

First  Methodist  Society.  -In  July,  1830,  Amos 
Walton  established  a  prayer-meeting  and  Sunday- 
school  in  Harmony  Village  (Rockville)  in  connection 
with  the  South  Street  Methodi.st  Episcopal  Church  in 
Lynn. 

In  1832  meetings  were  held  in  Sanger's  Hall, 
sometimes  known  as  Goodridge's  Hall.  Subsequently 
Armory  Hall,  which  formerly  stood  on  Holtcn  Street, 
near  Sewall  Street,  was  rented  for  Methodist  services. 
The  leader  in  this  movement  was  Mr.  Alfred  N. 
Chamberlain ;  he  undertook  the  responsibility  of 
renting  the  hall  and  furnishing  the  preachers. 
During  the  first  three  years  seventeen  different 
preachers  conducted  the  services,  among  whom  were 
A.  D.  Merrill  (Father  Slerrill),  Joseph  A.  Merrill, 
Sasford  Benton  and  John  E.  Kisley.  These  were  all 
conference  preachers;  Mr.  Risley  had  the  honor  of 
forming  the  first  church  society  and  baptizing  the 
first  converts.  Among  the  local  preachers  were  Jesse 
Filmore,  Benjamin  F.  Newhall,  of  Saugus;  Elijah 
Downing,  of  Lynn ;  Benjamin  King,  who  preached 
the  opening  sermon  in  the  hall;  Shadrach  Ramsdell 
and  James  Mudge. 

A  class  was  formed  here,  and  after  three  years  of 
service  Mr.  Chamberlain  induced  the  Lynn  Common 
Church  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  worship.  Rev. 
Charles  K.  True,  the  preacher  in  charge,  advertised 
in  Zion's  Jlirald  for  a  young  man  to  take  charge  of 
the  services  here,  and,  as  a  result,  Kev.  Mr.  Arnold, 
of  Rhode  Island,  was  sent  here  by  Mr.  True,  and  was 
the  first  minister  who  attended  services  here  and 
re-ided  among  the  ])coplc. 

Later  on  the  responsibility  of  the  charge  of  the 
services  was  transfeired  to  the  South  Street  M.  E. 
Church  in  Lynn,  who  had  conducted  the  meetings  in 
Rockville. 

In  1839  Amos  Walton  began  preaching  regularly 
for  the  society,  and  in   July,  1840,  he  was  appointed 
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by  the  Conference  sitting  in  Lowell  as  pastor.  At 
this  time  tiie  membership  of  the  church  was  twenty- 
three.     In  1S40  tlie  Sabbatli  school  was  organized. 

While  worshipping  in  .Vrniory  Hall,  a  building  on 
Washington  Street,  above  Oak  Street,  formerly  used 
as  a  pottery,  was  bought  and  fitted  up.  The  lumber 
and  labor  necessary  were  contributed  by  interested 
parties,  and  the  new  house  of  worship  was  dedicated, 
but  soon  proved  too  small.  Plans  were  proposed  for 
a  new  house,  the  lumber  purchased  and  a  part  of  it 
hauled  to  the  ground,  the  site  of  the  present  church. 
This  was  in  1843,  and  at  this  time  the  South  Society 
was  about  building  a  new  bouse  of  worship.  Their 
old  house,  which  had  been  built  in  183G,  and  was  in 
excellent  condition,  was  offered  to  the  Methodist 
Society  for  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  and  it  was 
thought  best  to  dispose  of  their  lumber  and  accept 
the  offer.  The  building  was  moved  from  the  Square 
to  its  present  location,  near  the  corner  of  Washington 
and  Sewall  Streets ;  the  Lexington  Monument  was 
set  off'  to  allow  its  passage,  and  afterward  replaced. 
The  following  year  vestries  were  built  under  the  church, 
at  an  expense  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

The  society  at  this  time  was  under  great  financial 
embarrassment.  The  mortgage  on  the  church,  held 
by  the  South  Society,  was  heavy,  and  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  1848  it  was  voted  to  relinquish  the  prop- 
erty ;  Timothy  Walton  took  up  the  mortgages  and 
the  property  passed  into  his  hands.  The  society 
known  as  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chapel  Society, 
which  had  held  the  properly,  became  extinct. 

The  church  was  allowed  by  Mr.  Walton,  wbo  was 
one  of  the  leading  brethren,  to  continue  the  use  of 
the  building  at  an  annual  rental.  They  had  no  Con- 
ference preacher  that  year ;  but  a  local  preacher.  Dr. 
Booth,  supplied  for  them  a  portion  of  the  time. 

In  1853  during  the  pastorate  of  William  Gordon,  a 
board  of  trustees  was  appointed,  and  organized  ac- 
cording to  law,  under  the  name  of  the  "  First  M.  E. 
Society  of  Danvers."  At  this  time  the  society  pur- 
chased the  church  property  from  Mr.  Walton  on  lib- 
eral terms. 

In  1859,  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  E.  S.  Best, 
the  house  was  raised  up  and  remodeled,  at  an  expense 
of  about  six  hundred  dollars.  Part  of  this  expense 
was  contributed  by  outside  friends. 

In  1862,  when  Rev.  Mosely  Dwight  was  sent  by  the 
Conference  to  this  society,  be  found  a  debt  of  over 
four  thousand  dollars,  and  the  society  very  much  de- 
pressed. The  Church  Aid  Society  lent  its  assistance, 
and  Mr.  Dwight  was  allowed  to  collect  all  the  contri- 
butions raised  in  the  Boston  district  for  church  aid. 
Through  his  endeavors  the  debt  on  the  church  was  re- 
duced to  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

In  1867  Rev.  J.  0.  Knowles  was  sent  to  the  Society. 
He  was  very  active  in  his  efforts,  and  there  was  a  large 
increase  in  the  interest  and  the  membership  of  the 
church  during  the  two  years  of  his  pastorate. 

the  interior  of  the  church   was  tinted  and  painted 


at  this  time.  Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Knowles 
and  others  interested,  a  Stevens  clock  was  placed  in 
the  tower  of  the  church;  and  at  this  time,  too,  a  bell 
was  given  to  the  Society  by  an  anonymous  friend,  who 
was  afterwards  known  to  have  been  the  late  General 
William  Sutton.  In  1868  the  parsonage  on  Sewall 
Street  was  purchased  by  the  Society  for  two  thousand 
dollars. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  G.  Leonard,  who  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Knowles,  a  social  and  literary  society, 
similar  to  the  Oxford  League,  was  started  and  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  pastor.  Mr.  Leonard  wasesjjecially 
interested  in  Sabbath-school  work,  and  succeeded  in 
making  the  school  very  succe.ssful  and  awakening 
much  interest  in  its  exercises. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Albert  Gould  the  debt 
of  the  Society  was  extinguished,  and  the  Society  en- 
joyed a  time  of  prosperity.  A  deep  religious  interest 
was  manifest  in  the  town,  and  union  services  of  the 
Congregational,  Baptist  and  Methodist  Churches  were 
held.  Mr.  Gould  was  himself  a  good  musician,  and 
did  much  for  the  encouragement  of  music  in  the 
services  of  the  church.  A  new  reed-organ  was  pur- 
chased during  his  pastorate.  Mr.  Gould,  with  the  aid 
of  the  brethren,  started  the  church  in  Tapleyville. 
During  his  pastorate  he  published  a  paper  called  the 
Town  of  Peabody,  a  single  issue,  which  contained  much 
valuable  liistorical  information. 

Rev.  F.  T.  George  was  the  pastor  of  the  church  in 
1878-74,  and  Rev.  Daniel  Wait  in  1875-76-77.  Dur- 
ing the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Wait  improvements  were 
made  in  the  furnishing  of  the  vestry. 

During  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  V.  M.  Simons,  in 
1878-79,  a  pipe-organ  was  placed  in  the  front  part  of 
the  church,  behind  the  altar,  and  the  choir  seats 
were  renaoved  thither. 

Rev.  Dr.  Steele  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  1880- 
81-82,  and  during  his  pastorate  the  outside  of  the 
church  edifice  was  painted,  and  the  interior  repaired 
and  re-carpeted,  at  an  expense  of  thirteen  hundred 
dollars.  At  this  time,  also,  the  Stevens  clock  was  re- 
moved and  a  Howard  clock,  the  gift  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Lydia  P.  Proctor,  substituted. 

Rev.  C.  N.  Smith  was  the  pastor  in  1883-84-85,  and 
the  time  was  one  of  great  harmony  and  prosperity  in 
the  church. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  preachers  stationed  by 
the  Conference  over  the  church  from  the  beginning: 

Amoe  WaKon 1839-40 

Daniel  Webb 1841 

■  H.  O.  BaiTM 1842 

AmosBiiiney 1843 

Keuben  Ransom 1844 


I.  J.  P.  Collyer 1845-4G, 

Z.  A.  Mudge 1847 

Thomas  Street 1848-49 

0.  S.  Howe ISpi) 

W.  C.  High 1851-52 

William  Gordon 1853-54 

Kdward  A.  Manning 1855 

George  Sutlurland. 1866-57 

U.  C.  Dunham. 1858 


E.  S.  Best 1859-  6 

Franklin  Furber., 1861 

Mosi-ly  Dwight 1862-63 

S.  K.  .Sweetser 1864-65-66 

J.  0.  Knowles 1867-68 

William  G.  Leonard 1869 

Albert  Gould 1870-71-72 

v..  T.  George 1873-74 

ijaijiel  Wait 1875-76-77 

V.'  BI,  Simons 1878-"D 

Daniul  Steele 1880-81-82 

C;  N.Sinitth. 1883  84-84 

Geo.  Akutt  Pfatnne; 1886 
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In  1886  extensive  repairs  and  improvements  were 
undertaken;  the  vestries  were  painted  and  re- 
furnislieil ;  an  addition  was  built  on  the  back  of  the 
building,  making  room  for  the  organ  and  giving 
additional  space  below.  The  choir  seats  were  re- 
built and  the  preacher's  platform  refurnished.  The 
pews  and  interior  fittings  were  renovated,  the  walls 
and  ceilings  frescoed  and  various  iniprovenieiits  and 
additions  made  to  the  conveniences  of  the  house. 
A  large  number  of  memorial  windows  have  been 
given  in  honor  of  deceased  friends  and  relatives; 
the  Oxford  League  assumed  the  expense  and  man- 
agement of  the  improvement  of  the  windows,  and 
their  efTorls  have  been  seconded  by  gifts  of  money 
from  various  individuals  and  societies.  The  entrance 
and  approaches  have  been  improved,  and  the  house 
now  is  one  of  the  most  commodious  in  town.  The  ex- 
penditures for  the  recent  improvements  were  about 
twenty-six  hundred  dollars.  The  society  is  large  and 
flourishing,  and  active  in  Christian  work  and  ser- 
vice. 

Second  Universalist  Society — The  First  Uni- 
versalist  Parish  of  Peabody  was  organized  on  the  6th 
of  April,  1832,  under  the'  title  "The  Second  Univer- 
salist Society  of  Dan  vers."  Universalist  meetings 
had  been  held  occasionally  in  jirivate  houses,  some- 
times in  a  small  hall  in  the  building  now  occupied  in 
part  by  the  J'ciibody  Prens  office,  in  the  school-house 
then  located  near  the  Old  South  Church,  and  also  in 
Joseph  Shedd's  Hall,  a  small  hall  in  a  building  on 
Main  Street,  then  occupied  by  Mr.  Shedd  as  an 
apothecary  shop.  Previously  to  this  organization  some 
families  had  attended  the  Universalist  meeting  in 
Salem. 

On  January  31,  1832,  a  preamble  and  resolution 
were  adopted  and  signed  by  forty-three  persons, 
with  reference  to  building  a  church  and  forming  a 
Universalist  Society.  It  was  proposed  to  erect  a 
meeting-house  in  the  vicinity  of  the  South  (Church, 
and  a  subscription  was  opened  for  shares  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  On  March  2Gth,  a  meeting  of  sub- 
scribers was  held,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  find 
a  suitable  site  for  a  house.  An  agreement  for  organ- 
ization was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  forty-seven  per- 
sons, pledging  the  united  action  of  the  signers  for 
the  formation  and  maintenance  of  a  religious  society 
under  the  name  of  the  Second  Universalist  Society  in 
Danvers.  In  accordance  with  a  petition  drawn  up 
at  this  meeting  a  warrant  was  issued  by  John  W. 
Proctor,  E.sq.,  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Shedd's 
Hall,  April  (!,  1832.  On  that  day  the  members  met 
and  organized. 

A  church  building  was  coniideted  in  January,  1833, 
and  was  dedicated  January  10th.  On  January  2l8t, 
an  invitation  was  given  to  Rev.  John  Moore  to  be- 
come pastor  at  a  salary  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars. It  was  accejdcd,  and  lie  was  installed  .Vpril  4, 
1833.  He  resigned  November  10,  1(S34,  leaving  at 
the  end  of  the  year.    During  his  ministry  a  Sun<iay- 


achool  was  organized,  beginning  with  about  fifty 
members.  A  church  was  organized  by  Mr.  Moore 
April  30,  1834,  consisting  of  twenty-four  members. 

February  1.5,  1835,  the  Rev.  John  M.  Austin  was 
invited  to  besame  pastor.  He  was  installed  April 
29th. 

When  the  church  building  wsw  completed  the  vestry 
was  left  unfinished.  There  was  then  no  public  hall 
in  town  large  enough  for  town  purposes.  In  1830 
the  vestry  was  finished  by  an  association  called  the 
Union  Hall  Association,  partly  in  the  interest  of  the 
church,  and  was  used  for  public  purposes.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1843,  the  subject  of  enlarging  the  meeting- 
house by  galleries  was  considered,  which  was  done 
soon  afterward. 

Mr.  Austin  resigned  his  pastorate  in  September, 
1843.  The  affairs  of  the  society  were  in  a  highly  pros- 
perous condition  during  his  ministry,  and  particularly 
at  its  close.  A  religious  revival  affecting  this  with 
other  societies  prevailed  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
ministry. 

On  October  20,  1844,  Rev.  John  Prince  was  in- 
vited to  become  pastor,  and  was  installed  January  15, 
184.5.  Mr.  Prince  was  very  progressive  in  his  ideas, 
and  during  his  pastorate  there  was  a  division  in  the 
society,  arising  from  differences  in  belief,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Prince,  in  June,  1848, 
and  the  closing  of  the  church  as  a  house  of  public 
worship  for  several  years. 

In  October,  1853,  Rev.  J.  W.  Talbot  made  a  suc- 
cessful effort  to  revive  the  society,  and  worship  was 
regularly  bigun  October  30,  1S53,  and  has  ever  since 
been  maintained.  Mr.  Talbot  resigned  at  the  close 
of  a  year,  having  accomplished  his  object.  During 
his  slay  the  church  building,  including  the  vestry, 
was  enlarged  and  improved,  and  an  organ  purchased. 

In  November,  1855,  Rev.  Orville  Brayton  began 
his  pastorate;  he  was  installed  February  G,  1850.  He 
continued  as  pastor  until  September  1,  1859.  Rev. 
C.  C.  Gordon  was  pastor  of  the  society  for  a  year,  be- 
ginning November,  1859.  He  left  the  parish 
united  and  in  good  condition.  In  February,  1862, 
Rev.  O.  F.  Safford  was  invited  to  become  pastor,  and. 
he  began  his  work  in  May.  He  was  installed  June 
17,  1863.     His  pastorate  closed  May  1,  1865. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Hervey  became  pastor  in  April,  1866. 
In  September,  1867,  the  society  voted  to  remodel  tho 
church,  which  was  done  in  a  thorough  manner,  at  an 
expense  of  about  nine  thousand  dollars.  A  bell  was 
presented  to  the  society  by  a  friend  who  desired  that 
his  name  should  be  withheld.  The  church  was  re- 
dedicated  March  4,  1808.  Mr.  Hervey's  ministry 
closed  in  November,  1872,  leaving  the  society  united 
and  in  good  condition,  and  the  Sunday-school  larger 
than  at  any  other  period  of  its  history. 

The  Rev.  S.  P.  Smith  became  pastor  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  October,  1S73,  andcontinued  until  the  12th 
of  March,  1876,  wiieii  he  resigned  his  charge.  During 
his  ministry  additions  and  improvements  were  made 
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to  the  vestry  at  a  cost  of  about  twelve  hundred  dol- 
hirs. 

On  April  30.  1876,  Kev.  E.  W.  Whitney  began  his 
pastorate.  He  was  installed  Novembers,  187G.  The 
church,  which  had  been  greatly  reduced  in  number 
and  inactive,  was  reorganized  by  Mr.  Whitney  on  the 
6th  of  Jlay,  1877,  with  forty-one  members.  At  the 
annual  meeting  in  January,  1879,  the  society  voted 
to  raise  the  church  in  order  to  give  more  height  to 
the  vestry  and  improve  the  entrance,  which  was  done 
at  a  cost  of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
Mr.  W'hitney  resigned  his  pastorate  in  December, 
1879. 

On  January  26,  1880,  Eev.  G.  W'.  Harmon  was  in- 
vited to  the  past<irate,  and  began  his  labors  in  March, 
1880.  During  the  summer  of  1881  fun iier  improve- 
ments were  made  on  the  church.  Mr.  Harmon 
closed  his  work  with  the  society  in  July,  1882. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Sprague,  the  present  pastor,  began  his 
ministry  on  the  last  Sunday  iu  September,  1882. 

Second  Baptist  Society. — The  Baptist  Church 
was  organized  February  16,  1843,  having  sixteen 
member;!.  The  church  was  recognized  February  22, 
1843,  with  twenty -sev»n  members.  The  sermon  was 
by  Rev.  Joseph  Banvard.  The  first  deacon,  O.  E. 
Pope,  was  elected  February  24,  1843.  Various  per- 
sons supplied  the  pulpit  till  September  15,  1843, 
when  Rev.  Phineas  Stowe  accepted  a  call  to  the  pas- 
torate. He  was  ordained  pastor  December  5,  1843 ; 
the  services  were  in  the  Unitarian  Church,  and  the 
sermon  was  by  Rev.  R.  H.  Neal,  D.D. 

In  the  spring  of  1843,  a  chapel  was  erected,  sixty- 
five  by  thirty-two  feet,  and  publicly  dedicated  June 
15,1843,  Rev.  Messr,«.  Banvard,  Anderson  and  Carlton 
assisting  in  the  services.  In  August,  1844,  the  so- 
ciety was  incorporated,  consisting  at  that  time_of  thir- 
ty-one member?. 

The  pastorate  of  Mr.  Stowe  ended  May  9,  1845, 
after  which  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  Rev.  J.  G. 
Richardson,  who  was  installed  as  pastor  January  28, 
184t),  Rev.  Joseph  Banvard  preaching  the  sermon. 
This  pastorate  ended  in  October,  1847.  From  April 
23,  1848,  to  March  4,  1849,  Rev.  I.  E.  Forbush  sup- 
plied the  pulpit,  after  which  Rev.  B.  C.  Thomas 
8ui)plicd  it. 

December  3,  1848,  P.  D.  Perkins  became  deacon  of 
the  church.  November  11,  1849,  Rev.  F.  A.  Willard 
became  pastor,  and  he  resigned  that  office  February 
3,  18.54.  T.  W.  Carr  became  deacon  May  12,  1851. 
Rev.  N.  Medburj'  regularly  supplied  the  pulpit  after 
the  expiration  of  a  year  from  Mr.  Willard's  resigna- 
tion, and  did  much  toward  obtaining  the  present 
house  of  worship.  October  4,  1857,  Rev.  T.  E.  Keely 
became  pastor. 

The  present  house  of  worship  was  dedicated  No- 
vember 19,  1857,  Rev.  T.  D.  Anderson  preaching  the 
sermon.  R.  R.  Emerson,wa.s  chosen  deacon  Febru- 
ary 9, 1860.  Mr.  Keely  resigned  his  pastoral  relation 
Au^st  29,  1861. 


Rev.  C.  E.  Barrows  was  ordained  pastor  December 
25,  1861,  Rev.  Ilcmaii  I^^iiicoln  preaching  the  sermon. 
He  resigned  January  12,  18()5,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  N.  M.  Williams  July  9,  1865.  During  Mr. 
Williams'  pastorate  the  house  was  repaired  at  an 
expense  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Williams  was  succeeded  by  the  Kev.  C.  V. 
Hanson,  who  was  ordained  over  the  church  October 
6,  1868.  The  sermon  was  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Sliailer, 
of  Portland,  Maine.  February  4lh.  of  the  following 
year.  Thomas  N.  Barnaby  was  chosen  Deacon. 

Mr.  Hanson  was  a  most  active  and  efficient  Chris- 
tian worker,  and  the  church,  under  his  pastorate,  was 
greatly  prospered.  During  the  first  three  ye.irs  of 
his  ministry,  fifty  members  were  added  to  the  church. 
He  was  also  greatly  interested  in  the  affiiirs  of  the 
town,  and  was  widely  respected  by  all  denominations 
for  his  progressive  and  intelligent  co-operation  in 
matters  of  education,  temperance  reform  and  charities 
of  every  kind.  He  was  twice  sent  as  representative 
to  the  Legislature  by  the  town  in  1871  and  1872,  ai  d 
was  during  both  those  terms  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Liquor  Law. 

In  1877,  Edward  H.  Wilson,  a  member  of  the 
church,  died,  and  gave  in  his  will  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars  to  the  society,  and  also  gave  a  piece 
of  land  on  Andover  Street  and  the  sum  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars  to  build  a  chapel,  to  be  used  by  the 
several  evangelical  societies  of  the  town.  A  chapel 
was  erected  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  be- 
quest, and  meetings  are  held  there  weekly  by  mem- 
bers of  the  societies  interested.  There  being  no 
other  place  of  worship  in  the  vicinity,  the  gift  has 
been  the  means  of  doing  much  good. 

In  the  summer  of  1879  Mr.  Hansou  resigned  the 
pastorate.  November  24,  1879,  the  church  and 
society  voted  to  give  the  Rev.  L.  L._  Wood  a  call. 
Mr.  Wood  accepted,  and  began  his  labors  according- 
ly. In  August,  1882,  he  tendered  his  resignation, 
which  waB,accepted. 

April  16,  1883,  the  church  and  society  voted  to 
give  Rev.  W.  P.  Chipman,  of  Davisville,  R.  I.,  a  call, 
which  was  accepted.  In  January,  1885,  Mr.  Chip- 
man  was  compelled  to  resign  owing  to  illness  in  his 
family,  which  made  his  removal  from  the  town 
necessary. 

March  9,  1885,  the  church  and  society  voted  to 
call  Rev.  J.  N.  Shipman,  of  Moosup,  Conn  ,  to  the 
pastorate.  The  call  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Shipman 
is  now  acting  in  that  ofRce. 

In  the  fall  of  1887,  repairs  and  improvements  were 
begun  in  the  building,  which  will  greatly  improve 
the  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  house. 

RocKViLLE  Congregational  Society  AND  West 
Congregational  Society. — For  many  years  the 
people  of  the  South  Church  carried  on  Sunday-school 
and  prayer-meeting  services  in  RockvHllc  or  South 
Peabody.  Some  of  the  meetings  were  held  as  early  as 
1832. 
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Mr.  Caleb  Frost  was  superintendent  of  this  early 
Siindiiy-sihool,  which  was  hcjd  in  a  chapel  built  by 
Mr.  Elijah  Upton,  standing  on  Xeedhaura  corner, 
opposite  SanuK'l  Brown's  estate.  In  1854  Sabbath- 
school  was  again  held  by  members  of  theSouth  Churoh 
in  an  old  house  owned  by  Mr.  John  Marsh.  A 
prayer-meeting  was  sustained  for  many  years  at  pri 
vate  bouses  by  Deacon  Richard  Smith,  Mr.  John 
Stevens  and  Mr.  Isaac  Hardy.  Deacon  Jacob  Per'ey 
was  also  interested  in  these  early  meeting-'. 

The  South  Street  Methodist  Episcopnl  Church  of 
Lynn  had  conducted  such  services  in  Rockville  as 
early  as  1830,  but  they  were  not  regularly  carried  on 
after  18-10,  when  a  regular  preacher  was  sent  by  the 
Methodist  Conference  to  the  central  part  of  the  town, 
and  the  Methodists  worshipped  ihere. 

In  IS.'t.i  a  substantial  cliapel  was  built  by  friendsof 
the  movement,  on  Lynnfield  Street.  Services  were 
held  here  in  which  members  of  theSouth  Church  as- 
sisted, acting  as  teachers  in  the  Sunday-school,  and 
assuming  the  financial  responsibility  of  the  enter- 
prise. The  ministers  of  the  various  Congregational 
Societies  of  the  vicinity  conducted  preaching  services 
from  time  to  time,  and  by  degrees  the  people  of  the 
vicinity  were  interested  in  the  movement,  and  lent 
their  support  to  the  extent  of  their  ability. 

A  mi.-sion  Sunday-school  and  prayer-meeting  had 
been  carried  on  for  some  years  in  West  Peabody, 
where  there  was  a  small  n\anufacturing  settlement. 
It  was  decided  to  unite  the  new  two  enterprises,  and  in 
1873  Rev.  W.  A.  Lamb,  a  recent  graduate  of  Andover 
Seminary,  was  engaged  as  pastor  of  both  the  South  and 
West  Peabody  Churcbe-".  At  this  time  there  was 
neither  Society  nor  Church  organization — simply 
Sunday-school,  prayer-meetings  and  preaching  ser- 
vices. The  two  cougregatioas  agreed  each  to  give 
a  definite  part  of  the  pastor's  salary. 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Lamb  extended  from  July 
1873  10  July,  1870.  On  .Vpril  14,  1874,  the  Rockville 
Church  was  organized.  A  very  (xiwcrful  revival  had 
attended  the  etfurts  of  Mr.  Lamb,  and  great  interest 
was  feU  in  the  new  church.  A  number  of  members 
of  the  South  Church,  some  of  them  residents  of  South 
Peabody,  and  some  from  the  central  part  of  the  town, 
were  so  greatly  interested  that  they  joine<l  the  new 
organization  toaiil  in  itssuppurt  and  management.  In 
all  thirty-nine  members  were  received  into  the  new 
church.  At  the  time  the  church  was  recognized,  Mr. 
Lamb  was  ordained  as  evangelist.  Prof.  John  L. 
Taylor  was  the  moderator  of  the  council  and  Rev. 
Joshua  Colt  scribe. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Carpenter,  of  .\ndover,  succeeded  Mr. 
Lamb.  His  ministry  exteiiiled  from  July  1,  1875,  to 
July  1,1880 — five  years.  His  was  a  quiet,  earnest,  suc- 
cessful ministry.  The  church  in  South  Peabody 
grew  and  iK'came  stronger;  and  during  the  last  year 
of  his  ministry  a  new  site  was  acquired  for  a  larger 
and  more  commodious  church  building.  The  old 
chapel  was  removed  to  the  new  site,  and  remained 


there  until  the  present  church  edifice  was  erected 
in  its  place. 

For  several  months  the  church  was  without  a  pas- 
tor ;  on  Februarv-  1,  1881,  Rev.  John  W.  Colwell  be- 
gan his  ministry. 

July  6,  1881,  the  Rockville  Congregational  Society 
in  Peabody,  was  duly  organized.  The  site  for  the 
new  church  was  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  who  were 
.Tulborizcd  to  convey  the  property  to  the  Society  on 
certain  terms,  which  was  done,  and  the  Society, 
with  the  assistance  of  many  outside  friends,  built  the 
present  chtirch  edifice. 

In  February,  1882,  a  building  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, whose  efforts  in  obtaining  funds  were  so  far 
successful  that  the  old  chapel  was  removed  and  build- 
ing operations  begun  in  the  fall.  In  the  spring  of 
1883  the  edifice  was  completed  with  the  exception  of 
the  auditorium,  and  the  Siciety  which  had  been 
worshipping  in  the  school-house  opposite,  began  ser- 
vices in  the  new  vestry.  By  continued  eflbrt,  funds 
were  secured  to  finish  the  auditorium,  and  the  church 
was  dedicated  Jlay  22,  1884 ;  Rev.  W.  G.  Sperry,  then 
of  the  South  Church,  preached  the  dedicatory  ser- 
mon, and  Rev.  C.  C.  Carpenter  took  part  in  the  ser- 
vices. 

The  church  edifice  is  40x50  feet,  with  a  pulpit 
recess  4x13  feet.  The  tower  is  15  feet  square  and  rises 
75  feet  above  the  underpinning. 

The  cost  of  the  building,  finishing  and  furnishing 
of  the  house  was  about  !?7, 100.  Great  interest  was 
taken,  both  by  the  church  in  South  Peabody  and  the 
parent  church,  in  securing  the  amount;  subscriptions 
were  received  from  above  three  hundred  persons. 
One  thousand  dollars  were  contributed  in  sums  often 
dollars  and  less.  About  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
dollars  were  secured  in  South  Peabo<ly,  and  the  South 
Church  peoi>le  gave  about  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars;  of  the  remainder,  five  hundred 
dollars  came  from  the  American  Congregational 
Union,  and  the  rest  from  outside  friends.  The  So- 
ciety is  nearly  or  quite  self-supporting,  and  is  the  cen- 
tre of  active  Christian  work. 

At  West  Peabody  the  West  Congregational  Church 
was  duly  organized  as  a  branch  of  the  Rockville 
Church,  September  (i,  1883,  with  fifteen  members. 
Rev.  C.  B.  Rice,  of  Dan  vers,  was  moderator  of  the 
council,  and  Rev.  ILL.  Hrickett,  of  Lynnfield,  scribe. 
The  church  h:is  the  same  articles  of  faith  and  coven- 
ant.as  the  Rockville  Church,  and  the  same  pastor, 
but  it  chooses  its  own  standing  committee  and  makes 
its  own  by-laws  and  controls  its  own  membership. 

The  West  Congregational  Society  in  Peabody  was 
incorporated  October  2(>,  1885,  and  on  December  11 
the  new  chapel  was  dedicated  free  of  debt  at  a  cost 
of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  The 
large  and  beautiful  lot  of  half  an  acre  was  given  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Henderson,  of  Salem,  formerly  a  resident 
of  West  Peabody.  The  churches  in  the  Kssex  South 
Conference  (Congregational),  and  the  American  Con- 
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gregational  Union  assisted  the  people  in  building  the 
chapel,  and  outside  friends  contributcil  generously. 
The  dedicatory  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  C.  B. 
Rice,  of  Danvers. 

The  two  societies  act  in  conjunction ;  they  meet 
yearly  and  decide  upon  the  proportionate  ]iart  which 
each  shall  pay  toward  the  p.nstor's  salary.  In  matters 
of  common  interest,  such  as  the  calling  or  dismissal 
of  a  pastor,  a  joint  vote  is  taken. 

June  5,  1887,  Rev.  Mr.  Cohvell  terminated  his  pas- 
torate, going  to  Harrington,  R.  I.  Great  progress  was 
made  during  his  active  and  efHcient  labors  in  South 
and  West  Peabody,  and  his  enterprise  and  energy  did 
much  to  encourage  the  people  of  his  double  flock  to 
the  efforts  which  have  been  so  successful  in  building 
up  these  churches  upon  a  secure  foundation.  The 
membership  of  the  Rockville  Church  is  sixty-eight, 
and  that  of  the  West  Church  twenty-four. 

On  November  9,  1887,  Rev.  Israel  Aiusworth  was 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  Rockville  Congregational 
Church,  and  the  West  Congregational  Church,  the 
relation  between  the  two  societies  remaining  as  has 
been  explained  before. 

Many  devoted  men  and  women  of  the  South 
Church  labored  earnestly  in  the  early  days  of  these 
churches,  whose  names  will  long  be  remembered  by 
the  people  whom  they  strove  to  assist,  but  of  whom 
the  limits  of  this  sketch  do  not  give  room  for  adequate 
mention. 

In  1860  Mr.  Elijah  W.  Upton  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  officers  of  the  South  Society  four  hundred  dol- 
lars, which  he  had  been  requested  by  his  father,  Eli- 
jah Upton,  to  contribute  to  the  Rockville  mission ; 
and  that  sum  is  still  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
the  society  in  Rockville. 

St.  John's  Church  (Roman  Catholic). — Before 
1850  there  were  very  few  Catholics  in  the  town,  and 
until  1871  the  Catholics  of  South  Danvers  and  Pea- 
body  worshipped  at  St.  James'  Church,  on  Federal 
Street,  Salem. 

In  1868  Rev.  John' J.  Gray,  the  pastor  of  St.  James' 
Church,  formed  the  idea  of  establishing  a  new  parish 
in  Peabody.  In  May,  1870,  a  fair  was  held  in  Jle- 
chanic  Hall,  Salem,  to  aid  in  establishing  the  new 
parish,  which  continued  for  two  weeks,  and  was  very 
successful,  over  seven  thousand  dollars  being  realized. 
Sufficient  money  having  thus  been  obtained  to  begin 
the  work,  a  lot  of  land,  formerly  used  for  manufac- 
turing purposes,  was  purchased  of  Thomas  E.  Procter 
for  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  in  May,  1871,  a  con- 
tract was  made  for  building  the  new  church,  which  is 
of  brick,  with  granite  trimmings,  and  is  about  sev- 
enty-two feet  wide  by  one  hundred  and  forty-six  long, 
with  a  tower.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  expensive 
church  edifice  in  the  town. 

The  laying  of  the  corner-stone  took  place  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  August  20,  1871,  and  an  immense 
croyd  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremonies.  All  the 
Catnolic  societies  of  Salem  were  present,  and  marched 


in  procession  with  their  distinctive  badges.  Bishop 
Williams,  of  Boston,  officiated,  and  Rev.  I.  T.  Hecker, 
of  New  York,  preached  an  able  sermon  in  relation  to 
the  progress  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America. 

On  Christmas  day,  December  25,  1871,  services 
were  first  held  in  the  basement  of  the  church, 
although  the  building  was  in  a  rough  and  unfinished 
condition.  Rev.  Father  Gray  celebrated  mass,  and 
preached  an  interesting  sermon,  in  which  he  con- 
gratulated the  congregation  and  the  Catholics  of  Pea- 
body on  being  able  to  worship  for  the  first  time  in 
this  town  in  an  edifice  worthy  of  their  efforts,  and 
one  on  which  was  raised  the  emblem  of  their  religion. 
A  large  congregation  attended,  although  there  were 
no  pews  for  their  accommodation,  and  the  weather 
being  very  cold,  it  was  impossible  to  warm  the  place. 

The  church  was  not  opened  again  for  public  wor- 
ship until  September,  1872,  when  the  basement  was 
entirely  finished  and  over  two  hundred  pews  put  in. 
After  that  time  services  were  regularly  held  every 
Sunday  by  one  of  the  St.  James'  clergymen,  until 
1874,  when  Rev.  M.  J.  Masterson  became  the  pastor. 

The  building  was  finished  and  dedicated  with  im- 
pressive ceremonies  November  30,  1879.  The  large 
auditorium  presents  a  fine  interior,  with  its  lofty  ceil- 
ing, beautifully  frescoed  walls  and  fifteen  mullioned 
windows  of  stained  gla'-s,  most  of  them  being  me- 
morial windows  contributed  by  individuals  or  so- 
cieties. There  are  fourteen  large  paintings  between 
the  windows,  representing  the  stations  of  the  cross. 
The  altars,  of  white  marble,  are  richly  furnished. 
The  large  auditorium  seats  twelve  hundred  persons. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  edifice  was  about  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  The  architect  was  James 
Murphy,  of  Providence.  The  assistants  at  present  are 
Rev.  Patrick  Masterson  and  Rev.  Vincent  Borgialli. 

St.  Paul's  Mission  (Episcopal). — The  first  ser- 
vice of  this  mission  was  on  Sunday,  April  2, 1874,  the 
first  Sunday  after  Easter.  At  this  service  morning 
prayer  was*  read  by  Mr.  Edgar  W.  Upton,  and  the 
chants  and  hymiis  were  sung  by  a  choir  of  boys,  who 
had  been  trained  by  Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Upton.  There 
has  been  no  interruption  in  the  Sunday  services  since 
that  time. 

At  first  the  Rev.  John  W.  Leek,  rector  of  St. 
Michael's,  Marblehead,  Rev.  E.  M.  Gusliee,  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's, Salem,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Magill,  of  Calvary,  Dan- 
vers, had  joint  charge  of  the  mission,  and  took  turns 
in  preaching  on  Sunday  evenings.  The  mission  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  diocesan  convention 
in  Jlay,  1874,  and  considerable  cold  water  was 
thrown. upon  it.  It  was  ably  defended  by  its  three 
reverend  sponsors,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Mission- 
ary Board,  who  granted  it  some  money  for  a  mis- 
sionary. 

In  the  summer  of  1874  Allen's  Hall  was  hired  by 
the  mission,  and  fitted  up  by  the  help  of  friends  in 
neighboring  parishes.  Rev.  Mr.  Magill  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  work,  which  charge  he  kept  till  August, 
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1875,  when  the  present  missionary,  the  Rev.  George 
Walker,  tooic  the  cure  of  Peabody,  in  addition  to  that 
of  anew  mission  in  Wakefield. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  church  on  Lowell 
Street  on  January  1,  1876.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
there  was  no  frost  in  the  ground  then.  The  first  ser- 
vice in  the  new  church  was  held  on  Quinquagesiraa 
Sunday,  the  27th  of  February  following.  The  church 
building  has  been  added  to  from  time  to  time  as  the 
needs  of  the  mission  grew.  In  1880  a  vestry  was 
built.  Inadvertently  the  east  wall  of  this  addition 
was  built  several  inches  over  the  line  of  the  next 
estate.  In  1885  this  mistake  was  mended,  by  putting 
the  wall  where  it  belonged,  after  trying  in  vain  to 
hire  or  buy  the  land  so  unfortunately  covered.  In 
1886  the  roof  of  the  north  end  of  the  church  was  re- 
placed with  a  gable  end,  and  the  door  moved  from 
the  west  side  to  the  end  of  the  church,  thus  adding 
about  thirty  seats  to  the  church,  which  now  will  seat 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  i)ersons.  The  seats  were 
rebuilt  at  the  same  time. 

The  congregation  from  a  beginning  of  twenty  has 
grown  to  a  membership  of  over  two  hundred  souls, 
and  an  average  attondau'ce  of  over  one  hundred  every 
Sunday.  The  Sunday-school  has  grown  from  ten  to 
seventy,  with  an  average  attendance  of  more  than 
fifty.  A  boy  choir  has  been  maintained  almost  with- 
out any  break,  from  the  first  service.  In  1878  the 
boys  were  vested  in  Ca-ssock  and  Surplice. 

Services  are  held  every  Sunday.  The  Holy  Com- 
munion is  celebrated  every  other  Sunday,  alternating 
between  an  early  celebration  and  one  after  morning 
prayer.  As  the  mission  is  now  joined  with  Danvcrs 
in  the  cure  of  Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  it  has  to  share  his 
time  with  the  Danvers  Church,  so  that  every  alter- 
nate Sunday  there  has  to  be  a  lay  service  in  the 
morning.  This  duty  has  fallen  chitfiy  upon  Mr.  Up- 
ton, though  not  infre(|uently  Mr.  George  R.  Curwen, 
of  Salem,  has  performed  it. 

In  1879,  the  Rev.  Amos  Ross,  a  deacon  of  the 
church  and  a  full  blooded  Santee  Indian,  was  in  tlie 
family  of  the  missionary  several  months.  The  ac- 
quaintance thus  begun  has  been  kept  up,  and  every 
year  since,  a  missionary  bo.\  hits  been  sent  to  Mr. 
Ross  and  his  people. 

INSTITDTIONS   ANP  SOCIETIES. 

The  rEAiiODY  Institute.  — Mention  has  been 
made  in  another  part  of  this  sketch  of  the  circum- 
stances umler  which  Mr.  Peabody's  original  gift  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  was  announced,  and  the 
ciiiniimnication  which  accompanied  the  gift,  on  the 
16th  of  .June,  18-")2.  On  June  28,  1802,  a  town-meet- 
ing was  held  at  which  resolves  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted by  Dr.  Andrew  Nichols  were  unanimously 
adopted,  accepting  the  gift  and  i)ledgiiig  the  town  to 
the  conditions  imposed  by  the  donor.  It  was  voted 
''That  the  institution  established  by  this  donation  be 
called  and   known  as  the   pEAlioiiv  iN.sTirtTi:,  ami 


that  this  name  bo  inscribed,  in  legible  characters, 
upon  the  front  of  the  building  to  be  erected,  that,  in 
future  years,  our  children  may  be  reminded  of  their 
father's  benefactor,  and  that  strangers  may  read  the 
name  of  him  whom  Danvcrs  will  always  be  proud  to 
claim  as  her  son." 

It  was  also  determined  that  two  of  the  "Committee 
of  Trustees  "  should  be  elected  each  successive  year 
for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  "That  the  aforesaid  Com- 
mittee of  Trustees  appoint  annually,  from  the  citizens 
of  the  town  at  large,  another  Committee,  who  shall 
select  books  for  the  library,  designate  the  subjects  for 
lectures,  procure  lecturers,  enact  rules  and  regula- 
tions, both  in  regard  to  the  lectures  and  the  library, 
and  perform  all  such  other  duties  as  the  Committee 
shall  assign  to  them." 

The  proceedings  of  the  town  relative  to  the  gift 
were  transmitted  to  Mr.  Peabody,  and  received  his 
approval.  The  scheme  thus  determined  became, 
therefore,  what  may  be  called  the  charter  of  the  In- 
stitute, and  constituted  as  the  officers  of  the  institute, 
a  board  of  trustees  chosen  by  the  town  in  whom  are 
vested  the  funds  and  other  property,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  a  lyceum  and  library;  and  another 
board,  chosen  annually  by  the  trustees,  called  the 
lyceum  and  library  committee,  whose  duties  are  to 
superintend  and  direct  all  its  active  operations. 

Soon  after  the  first,  Mr.  Peabody  gave  to  the  trus- 
tees a  further  donation  often  thousand  dollars,  stipu- 
lating that  seventeen  thousand  dollars  should  be  used 
for  land  and  building,  ten  thousand  dollars  as  a  per- 
manent fund,  and  three  thousand  dollars  for  the 
library. 

The  westerly  part  of  the  Wallis  estate  was  pur- 
chased for  the  Institute,  and  afterward  considerable 
additions  were  made  to  the  land,  Mr.  Peabody  giving 
fit^teen  thousand  dollars  additional  to  purchase  and 
improve  the  land.  He  also  during  his  visit  to  this 
country  in  1856,  paid  one  thousand  tive  hundred  dol- 
lars for  other  improvements  to  the  land,  and  one 
thousand  one  hundred  dollars  for  liquidating  all 
liabilities  against  the  Institute  on  account  of  the 
building. 

The  original  building  was  about  eighty-two  by 
fifty  feet,  of  brick  and  freestone,  with  a  library  room 
and  committee  rooms  on  the  lower  floor,  and  a  lecture 
hall  above.  It  cost  fifteen  thousand  three  hundred 
dollars.  The  corner-stone  was  laid,  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  August  20,  1853;  as  Capt.  Sylvester 
Proctor  had  deceased,  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence  ])er- 
formed  the  part  assigned  to  him.  The  building  was 
finished  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  and 
dedicated  to  it«  future  uses  September  211,  1854. 
Rufus  Choate,  who  always  maintained  a  warm  inter- 
est in  the  place  where  the  early  years  of  his  profes- 
sional life  had  been  spent,  delivered  the  address  at 
the  dedication,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  thought- 
ful of  his  occasional  addresses,  containing  many 
brilliant   and   impre.saive   passages   on   the   value    of 
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reading  and  the  function  of  a  public  library  and  lyce- 
um. 

The  library  was  opened  on  October  18,  1854,  for 
the  delivery  of  books  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoons  and  evenings.  There  were  tlien  about 
one  thousand  five  hundred  volumes  on  tlie  shelves. 

In  December,  1854,  a  donation  of  books  was  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Peabody,  containin};  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  volumes,  selected  by  Mr. 
Henry  Stevens,  asrent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Subsequent  additions  to  the  library  by  purehase 
and  gift  brought  the  number  of  volumes  in  1856,  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Peabody's  visit  to  the  town,  to  above 
five  thousand  three  hundred,  including  two  hundred 
and  fifty  volumes  received  from  the  Danvers  Me- 
chanic Institute,  an  association  that  had  existed  in 
the  town  since  1841.  The  town  also  contributed 
one  hundred  and  ten  volumes  to  the  library,  and 
many  of  the  citizens  gave  books  from  their  own  li- 
braries. 

The  first  course  of  lectures  began  November  29, 
1854.  Among  the  lecturers  for  the  first  season  were 
George  S.  Hillard,  Theodore  Parker,  E.  P.  Whipple, 
Prof  R.  D.  Hitchcock,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  A.  A. 
Miner,  T.  Starr  King,  Josiah  Quincy  and  Richard  H. 
Dana.  Truly  a  brilliant  group  of  names !  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  lectured  during  the  second 
season. 

The  one  to  whom  the  managers  of  the  Institute 
naturally  turned  in  seeking  a  lilirarian  was  Fitch 
Poole,  whose  literary  abilities  were  highly  esteemed 
by  his  townsmen.  He  was  elected  to  the  position 
January  3,  1854,  but  being  then  engaged  in  business, 
found  it  necessary  to  resign  the  position,  which  he 
did  September  27  of  the  same  year.  His  successor 
was  Mr.  Eugene  B.  Hinckley,  then  principal  of  the 
Peabody  High  School,  who  gave  much  time  to  his 
duties,  and  rendered  valuable  service  during  the  early 
days  of  the  library,  when  its  valuable  collections 
were  just  begun.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Hinckley  Mr.  Poole  was  again  elected.  May  17,  1856, 
and  continued  to  hold  the  office  until  his  death,  in 
1873.  He  was  a  most  courteous  and  efficient  officer, 
and  his  kindness  to  students,  and  readiness  to  assist 
all  in  the  selection  of  books,  with  his  genial  personal 
qualities,  made  him  the  friend  of  every  borrower  of 
books. 

Mr.  Peabody  had,  from  the  beginning  of  the  ac- 
tive work  of  the  Institute,  set  aside  a  fund  in  his  own 
hands,  amounting  to  twenty  thousand  dollars,  of 
which  he  gave  the  trustees  the  income  in  addition  to 
the  income  from  the  invested  funds  of  the  Institute. 
In  18G6,  while  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  he  gave  an- 
otlier  donation  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
the  Institute,  at  the  same  time  making  provision  for 
the  establishment  of  an  entirely  distinct  branch  li- 
brary in  Danvers.  The-  year  before  he  had  sent  to 
the  two  libraries  a  large  number  of  volumes  of  books 
purchased  by  him  in  London,  from  which  the  South 
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Danvers  library  received  about  three  thousand  five 
hundred  volumes.  October  6,  1867,  shortly  before 
his  return  to  England,  he  made  a  final  donation  to 
the  Institute  of  fifty  thousan<l  dollars,  making  the 
total  of  his  gifts  to  the  Peabody  Institute  of  South 
Danvers,  or  Peabody,  upward  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  An  extensive  addition  was  made  to 
the  building  in  1867  and  1868,  including  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  library  room  by  an  extension  of  forty- 
six  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  the  erection  of  a 
tower  on  the  western  side  and  the  addition  of  a  porti- 
co on  the  front  of  the  building.  The  entire  cost  of 
these  changes  was  about  forty-five  thousand  dollars. 
The  whole  value  of  the  invested  permanent  funds  of 
the  Institute  after  Mr.  Peabody's  last  donation,  in- 
cluding the  real  estate,  from  v^hich  an  income  is  de- 
rived by  its  occupation  for  dwelling-houses,  was  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  three  hundred  dollars. 

In  accordance  with  a  wise  plan  approved  by  Mr. 
Peabody,  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  this  fund  was 
set  apart  in  1870  as  a  reserve  fund,  the  interest  of 
which  was  to  accumulate  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
any  unusual  necessity,  such  as  the  erection  of  new 
buildings  or  the  making  of  permanent  additions  to 
the  Institute,  or  the  arising  of  some  great  emergency. 
This  fund  has  now  increased  to  more  than  forty-three 
thousand  dollars.  In  1885,  it  was  decided  by  the 
trustees  that  the  great  decrease  of  income  consequent 
on  lower  rates  of  interest  obtainable  was  an  emer- 
gency calling  for  a  use  of  the  income  of  this  fund, 
and  that  the  maintenance  of  the  active  usefulness  of 
the  Institute  was  of  greater  importance  than  the 
rapid  accumulation  of  the  reserve  fund,  particularly 
as  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  any  new  buildings 
will  be  needed  for  many  years ;  and  a  part  of  the 
income  Of  the  reserved  fund  is  accordingly  used  for 
current  expenses,  a  considerable  sum  being  still 
added  to  the  principal  every  year.  The  general 
funds  of  the  Institute,  exclusive  of  the  land  and 
building  (»f  the  Institute,  the  library,  curiosities  and 
cabinets  of  valuables,  and  not  including  the  re- 
served fund  or  the  Eben  Dale  Sutton  Library  Fund, 
amount  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  thou- 
sand dollars. 

After  the  decease  of  Fitch  Poole,  Theodore  M. 
Osborne  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  Peabody  In- 
stitute in  September,  1873.  He  resigned  the  position 
in  1880,  leaving  in  October,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  J.  Warren  Upton,  the  present  librarian,  whose 
long  service  on  the  Lyceum  and  Library  Uom- 
mittee  had  made  him  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  needs  of  the  library,  and  whose  systematic  meth- 
ods and  unwearied  industry  in  improving  the  re- 
sources of  the  library  and  promoting  the  cultivation 
of  the  best  reading  in  the  community  render  him  a 
most  efficient  and  valuable  officer.  A  thorough  and 
exact  system  of  cataloguing  is  constantly  kept  up  to 
date,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  furnish  the  public 
with  accurate  lists  of  books. 
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When  the  Institute  building  was  first  thrown  open, 
Mr.  John  H.  Teague  was  the  janitor,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  position  until  his  death  in 
1880.  He  became  identified  with  the  institution, 
and  his  marked  characteriatics  made  him  a  well- 
known  and  jironiinent  figure  in  the  administration  of 
its  atTairs.  His  sphere  was  not  solely  a  humble  one, 
for  as  was  remarked  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Lyceum 
and  Library  Committee,  for  a  large  part  of  the  time 
he  was  the  only  representative  of  the  government  of 
the  Institute  on  the  ground  to  receive  the  throngs  of 
visitors  who  were  drawn  to  the  Institute  by  the  fame 
of  its  founder.  His  urbanity  and  native  politeness, 
and  the  remarkable  memory,  shrewd  wit  and  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  which  he  often  displayed  made 
him  a  most  attractive  figure  to  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  He  maintained  a  watchful  care 
over  all  the  interests  of  the  Institute,  and  with  ad- 
mirable discretion  contrived  to  keep  each  department 
informed  of  any  necessity  for  action  or  improvement. 
In  the  exercise  ot  his  functions  he  became  the  friend 
of  all  who  desired  to  use  rightly  the  advantages  of 
the  institution  which  he  loved  so  well.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded for  a  short  time  by  Mr.  I.  A.  Drowne,  and 
then  by  Mr.  John  D.  McKeen,  the  present  efiicient 
janitor. 

Mr.  Peabody  made  this  institution  the  depositary 
of  the  most  cherished  and  valuable  gifts  which  he 
had  received  in  recognition  of  his  munificent  and 
remarkable  charitable  donations.  When  the  build- 
ing was  enlarged  a  large  fire-proof  safe  was  built  with 
an  ingenious  arrangement  of  sliding  case,  in  which 
are  displayed  the  most  valuable  of  these  gift«, — the 
portrait  of  Queen  Victoria  enamelled  upon  gold,  her 
own  gift  to  him  in  recognition  of  his  friendly  gift  for 
homes  for  the  poor  of  London  ;  the  gold  box  con- 
taining the  freedom  of  the  city  of  I^ondon  and  that 
given  him  by  the  Fishmongers'  Company,  one  of  the 
ancient  Guilds  of  London,  in  recognition  of  his  char- 
ities ;  the  gold  medal  presented  to  him  by  Congress 
in  commemoration  of  his  gift  to  the  Southern  Edu- 
cation Fund,  and  that  awarded  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion for  the  work  of  that  Fund.  Valuable  auto- 
grai)hs,  including  letters  from  the  hand  of  tjueen 
Victoria,  and  a  collection  of  American  autographs 
olitained  by  Mr.  Peabody  in  London,  ilhiminated 
memorials  from  various  societies  and  portraits  of 
great  interest,  form  |)art  of  the  treasures  of  the  Pea- 
body Institute  in  Peabody.  A  fine  portrait  of  Mr. 
Peabody,  his  own  gift,  hangs  in  the  hall.  Other 
interesting  portraits,  including  those  of  RufusChoate, 
Edward  Everett,  General  Foster  and  President  Har- 
rison, have  been  presented  to  the  Institute  by  its 
friends,  several  of  them  being  the  gifts  of  Elijah  W. 
LIpton. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  Peabody  Institute 
Librr.ry  in  February,  1887,  was  twenty-six  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  whole  amount  expended  for  books  from  year  to 


year  up  to  the  present  time,  including  books  bought 
by  Mr.  Peabody  for  the  library,  is  upward  of  thirty- 
seven  thousand  dollars,  making  an  exceedingly  useful 
and  well-selected  library  for  practical  use  in  a  com- 
munity like  that  of  Peabody. 

The  Ebex  Dale  Sutton  Reference  Library. 
— In  October,  181)6,  Mr.  Peabody  met  the  school  chil- 
dren of  the  town  in  the  Peabody  Institute  Hall ;  and 
in  the  afternoon  the  hall  was  filled  by  the  adult  pop- 
ulation, and  the  medal  scholars  of  the  Peabody  High 
School.  It  was  announced  by  Mr.  Peabody  that  he  had 
a  communication  for  them,  which  he  should  make 
"  with  a  degree  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  which 
could  only  be  equalled  by  that  felt  by  his  hearers," 
and  then  with  a  few  happy  words  of  introduction,  he 
read  the  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Eliza  Sutton,  of 
South  Danvers  : 

"  South  D.ixvees,  Oct.  15,  1866. 
"  To  the  Trustees  of  the  Peahodtj  InslUuU  : 

"Gentlemen — The  rare  ftdvaDtages  conferred  on  our  community  bjr 
the  ebtJihlihhment  of  the  Peuhody  Librury  are  fully  appreciated  and 
gratefully  ackoowletlged  by  all  who  have  been  privileged  to  enjoy  them. 
Having  had  favorable  opportuniticft  for  observing  its  beneficent  resultn 
hitherto,  I  could  but  cherish  a  deep  interest  in  its  continued  proflperity 
and  success.  This  interest  has  ripened  into  a  feeling  akin  to  personal 
affection,  through  recollection  of  the  delight  jtnd  intprovement  which 
its  treasures  aflorded  to  my  dearly  beloved  son,  now  deceased,  Kben  Dale 
Sutton. 

"  As  a  memorial  of  this  departed  son,  I  have  desired  to  make  to  the 
Institute  some  offering,  which  should  permanently  connect  his  name 
with  this  noble  public  benefaction. 

"  Having  received  from  Sir.  Pealtody  a  kind  and  cordial  approval  of 
my  plan,  I  propose  to  present  for  your  acceptance,  as  Trustees  of  the 
Peabody  Library,  the  sum  of  Twenty  Thousand  DulUin?,  tor  th«  further- 
ance of  the  object*  had  in  view  l>y  its  founder.  In  making  this  gift,  it 
is  niy  wish  not  to  trespass  upon  the  ground  already  so  successfully  occu- 
pied by  the  present  library  for  circulation. 

*^  1  desire  that  it  uuiy  l>e  invested  as  a  permanent  fund,  to  be  called 
the  Ebon  Dale  Sutton  Fund,  the  income  of  which,  as  it  accrues,  shall 
bo  devoted  exclusively  totheestablislimontof  a  Reference  Library;  that 
tlio  books  purchased  for  it  sbull  be  of  enduring  value,  and  such  only  as 
arc  desiial>le  and  indispeusjible  for  the  use  of  scholars;  that  ttiey  shall 
be  ke)>t  together  in  sumo  room  of  the  Institute  Building,  especially  as- 
signed for  their  accommodation,  from  which  they  shall  never  be  loaned 
or  taken.  It  is  not  my  pur)iose  to  attach  any  onerous  conditions  to  this 
donation  ;  but  at  a  future  time,  should  my  proffer  be  acceptable  to  you, 
1  will  express  more  fully  my  wishes  and  plans  for  its  disposition  and 
management. 

"  I  shall  place  this  gift  in  your  hands,  gentlemen,  associated  as  it  is 
with  tender  memories,  with  full  assumncu  that  it  will  be  wisely  ndniiQ. 
istered,  and  will  prove  a  lasting  blessing  to  the  present,  and  to  future 
generations. 

"Yours,  respectfully, 

"  Eliza  Sutton." 

This  letter  was  formally  answered,  and  the  gift  ac- 
cepted, by  the  trustees  on  January  5,  1867,  and  the 
trustees  indicated  their  intention  to  accede  to  the 
donor's  views  and  wishes  in  accordance  with  any 
suggestion  that  she  might  wish  to  mtike  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  funils. 

On  January  28,  1867,  Mrs.  Sutton  placed  the  fund 
in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees,  together  with  a  com- 
munication in  which  she  embodied  some  additional 
suggestions  as  to  the  plan  i)f  the  Kcference  Library. 
The  income,  without  any  abatement,  is  to  be  "  passed 
to  the  credit  of  the  Lyceum   and  Library  Committee 
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of  the  Institute,  nn<l  is  to  be  wholly  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  boolcs  of  practical  and  enduring  value, 
together  with  charts,  llUlp^s,  diagrams,  models  and 
such  other  helps  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  as 
are  to  be  found  in  the  best  libraries  established  for 
the  use  of  students  and  scholars ;  and  in  defraying 
such  incidental  expenses  as  may  become  necessary 
for  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  the  books 
and  ap|>aratus  constituting  the  library  ;  and  for  no 
other  purpose."  The  books  are  to  be  substantially 
bound,  and  to  be  kept  together  in  a  room  from  which 
they  arc  not  to  be  loaned  or  taken.  A  seal  is  to  be 
affixed  to  the  inside  of  the  cover  of  each  volume,  in- 
dicating the  source  of  the  fund.  The  committee  are 
prohibited  from  accumulating  more  than  one  year's 
income  at  any  time.  The  privilege  of  consultation  of 
the  collections  is  extended  to  "any  desirous  of  prof- 
iting by  their  use,"  though  the  design  is  primarily 
and  chiefly  for  the  use  and  improvement  of  the 
townspeople. 

The  room  assigned  to  this  Reference  Library  in  the 
enlarged  building  was  richly  and  conveniently  fur- 
nished by  Mrs.  Sutton,  and  a  fine  portrait  of  the  son, 
in  whose  memory  the  gift  was  made,  was  placed  on 
its  walls.  The  room  was  thrown  open  to  the  public 
June  14,  1869.  Besides  the  books  purchased  from  the 
income  of  the  fund,  Mrs.  Sutton  has,  from  time  to 
time,  given  to  the  library  many  rare  and  valuable 
volumes  and  collections,  including  fine  sets  of  Au- 
dubon's "Birds  of  America,"  "The  Description  of 
Egypt,"  the  famous  work  prepared  at  the  direction  of 
the  First  Napoleon,  Kingsborough's  "  Antiquities  of 
Mexico,"  and  other  important  works. 

On  the  opening  of  the  library  Mr.  Fitch  Poole,  the 
librarian  of  the  Peabody  Library,  was  appointed 
superintendent,  and  Miss  Mary  J.  Floyd,  of  Peabody, 
was  chosen  librarian.  After  the  decease  of  Mr.  Poole, 
in  1873,  no  other  superintendent  was  appointed,  but 
Miss  Floyd  continued  to  be  the  librarian  until  June, 
188L  Miss  S.  E.  Perkins  acted  as  librarian  until 
November,  1882,  when  Miss  Augusta  F.  Daniels,  the 
present  librarian,  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Eben  Dale  Sutton 
Reference  Library,  about  twelve  thousand  dollars  has 
been  expended  upon  books,  besides  the  books  given 
to  the  library  by  Mrs.  Sutton  and  others.  Fine  sets 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics  and  other  useful 
books  are  on  the  shelves  ;  there  are  rare  and  beauti- 
ful collections  of  engravings  and  works  on  art,  archi- 
tecture and  design,  and  standard  works  on  literature, 
science  and  all  subjects  embraced  within  the  objects 
of  the  library.  The  beautiful  and  artistic  bindings 
of  the  books  make  their  appearance  excecdinglv 
attractive;  and  the  rich  furnishings  and  the  unusual 
character  of  the  books  make  the  room  an  objectof 
interest  to  many  visitors,  while  its  quiet  seclusion 
gives  it  great  attractions  for  the  student.  The  con- 
trol of  the  library  is  in  the  hands  of  a  sub-committee 
oP'.ihe  Lyceum  and   Library  Committee  of  the  Pea- 


body Institute,  whose  management  has  been  most 
judicious  and  efficient. 

GitANi)  Army  op  this  Rbpublic. — Before  1870 
there  was  an  association  of  veterans  called  the  Army 
and  Navy  Union,  organized  with  objects  similar  to 
those  of  the  Grand  Army. 

Post  132,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  was  organ- 
ized under  charter  from  department  of  head-quarters, 
July  7,  1870,  and  the  installation  of  officers  took 
place  in  Masonic  Hall,  at  the  same  date.  The  officers 
were : 

Commandor R.  S.  Daniels. 

Senior  vlce-cummander J.  W.  Stevens. 

Junior  vire-conimander Wm.  F.  Wiley. 

Adjutant B.  C.  Spofford. 

Quarter-master L.  A.  Manning. 

Surgeon F.  G.  Kittrodge. 

Clmlilnin E.  I.  Galvin. 

Ofticerof  the  day E.  B.  Bancroft. 

Officer  of  the  guard W.  H.  Hildreth. 

Quarter-master's  sergeant Beiy.  Beckett,  Jr. 

Sergeant  major P.  L.  Winchester,  Jr. 

The  Post  was  at  first  named  for  Gen.  Grenville  M. 
Dodge,  a  former  resident  of  the  town,  who  won  an 
■enviable  record  in  the  war,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
major-general.  Its  name  was  afterward  changed  to 
that  of  a  former  townsman,  a  young  man  who  fell 
early  in  the  war,  and  whose  letters  from  the  front 
were  marked  by  more  than  usual  ability — Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Shove. 

Owing  to  difficulties  in  the  Post,  a  part  of  the 
members  left  it,  and  on  November  19,  1872,  the  so- 
ciety known  as  the  "  Veteran  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Association "  was  formed  for  the  declared  object  of 
"  Charity  and  Brotherly  Love.''  Citizens  of  the  town 
contributed  liberally  to  the  fund  of  the  Association, 
and  many  cases  of  necessity  were  relieved  through 
its  means.  On  April  19,  1875,  this  Association  did 
escort  duty  for  a  company  of  citizens  that  went  to 
Lexington  to  celebrate  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Lexington.  On  July  3,  1876, 
the  name  of  the  Association  was  changed  to  the 
"  Army  and  Navy  Union."  The  last  meeting  of  the 
Union  was  May  31,  1879. 

Successful  etforts  were  made  to  unite  the  organiza- 
tions, and  April  12,  1879,  Union  Post  No.  50  was  or- 
ganized, with  one  hundred  and  forty-two  charier 
members,  and  the  following  officers  were  chosen  : 

Commander Cyrus  T.  Batcholder. 

Senior  vice-commander Winsor  M.  Ward. 

Junior  vice-commander Frank  E.  Farnbam. 

Chaplain Volney  M.  Simons. 

Surgeon Charles  C.  Pike. 

Quartermaster Levi  Preston. 

Oflicer  of  the  day Alfred  E.  Johnson. 

OfBccr  of  the  guard Benj.  Beckett,  Jr. 

Ad.iutant Wm.  H.  Hildreth. 

Sergeant  major George  O.  Pierce. 

Quarter-master's  sergeant Albert  H.  Whidden. 

A  large  amount  of  money  has  been  expended  in 
charity  from  the  Post  fund,  aided  by  liberal  sub- 
scriptions from  comrades.  The  organization  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  is  so  conducted  as  to  sub- 
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serve  the  interests  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  As-so- 
ciation  to  care  for  and  protect.  Although  there  are 
none  to  replace  the  comrades  who  fall  out  as  death 
thins  the  ranks  of  this  veteran  organization,  the  Post 
still  presents  a  fine  body  of  soldierly  men  in  its  an- 
nual parade  on  .Memorial  day,  and  whenever  the  or- 
der is  called  on  for  public  service. 

The  Women's  Union  Relief  Corps  (G.  A.  11.),  was 
organized  May  27,  1885. 

Old  La  hies'  Home. — At  a  public  meeting  of  the 
Ladies'  Benevolent  Society  at  Warren  Hall,  February 
14,  18(57,  the  following  letter  was  read,  addressed  to 
Messrs.  Henry  Poor,  Warren  M.  Jacobs  and  Elijah 
W.  Upton. 

"  Grntlemkn, — having  noticed  a  sugEestion  made  by  a  proiiiineut 
member  of  the  Ladies"  Benevolent  Association,  that  it  would  be  expe- 
dient and  proper  to  provide  suitable  homes  or  hoiit;es  for  elderly  women 
of  American  parentage  of  this  town  who  are  in  destitute  circumstances, 
where  they  can  be  made  comfortable  and  happy  in  their  declining  years, 
we,  the  undersigned,  this  day  jointly  agree  to  place  in  your  bauds,  as 
trustees,  the  sum  of  82fX)0  as  the  conmiencement  of  a  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose above  indicated,  the  said  amount  to  be  securely  invested  until 
enough  is  added  to  this  fuud  by  donation  or  otherwise,  to  accomplish 
this  object. 

"In  the  event  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  either  of  the  above 
named  Trustees,  the  remaining  Trustees  may  appoint  his  successor.  We 
would  suggest  that  the  Trustees,  together  with  the  President,  A'ice-I'resi- 
dent  and  Treasurer  for  the  time  being,  be  constituted  a  board  of  mana- 
gers to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  donors,  whose  acts  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  our  approval, 

'*  In  making  this  gift  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  as  being  the  foun- 
dation of  a  benevolent  enterprise,  and  we  solicit  the  aid  of  those  of  our 
people  wlio  are  blest  with  means,  to  unite  with  us  in  the  furtherance  of 
this  object. 

"  Ri'Spectfully  Yours, 

*'  Kliz.\  Sutton. 
"  Mary  Upton." 

The  trustees  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  an 
act  of  incorporation  as  "  The  Charitable  Benevolent 
Association  of  the  town  of  Peabody,"  which  was 
granted  Aiiril  27,  1809. 

Initiatory  steps  were  taken  at  a  meeting  held  No- 
vember 1,  1871,  towards  building  a  house  for  the  pur- 
pose specified  in  the  act,  and  a  contract  was  awarded 
for  two  thousand  dollars,  for  a  house  on  Washington 
Street,  above  Oak  Street.  A  levee  was  held  at  I'ier- 
pont  Hall  on  December  31,  1801,  at  which  there  was 
realized  for  the  purposes  of  the  association  the  sum 
of  $847.53,  including  a  contribution  from  Elijah  W. 
Upton. 

In  188;}  renewed  interest  was  taken  in  the  move- 
ment, and  it  was  decided  to  reorganize  the  association 
on  the  basis  of  the  original  trust.  An  au.xiliary  so- 
ciety was  formed,  and  earnest  efforts  were  made  to  in- 
crease the  funds ;  the  house  built  for  the  Charitable 
Tenement  Association  was  sold  in  1875,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds, with  other  funds,  were  employed  in  ])urchas- 
ing  the  former  residence  of  the  late  General  William 
Sutton,  with  the  intention  of  fitting  it  up  at  some 
future  time  as  a  Home  for  Aged  Women.  Until  the 
resources  of  the  society  shall  be  suflieiently  great  to 
undertake  the  active  support  of  such  a  home,  the 
building  is  let  by  the  society,  and  the  income  accu- 
mulated.    It  is  hoped,  at  no  very  distant  day,  to  open 


the  home  for  the  beneficiaries  who  will   share  in  its 
protection  and  support. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  .SKETCHES. 

Gen.  Gideon  Foster. — Gideon  Foster  was  born 
in  the  house  which  formerly  stood  on  the  corner  of 
Lowell  and  Foster  Streels,  February  24,  1749.  His 
father,  Gideon  Foster,  was  a  native  of  Boxford;  his 
mother,  Lydia  Goldthwait,  of  the  middle  precinct. 
He  improved  the  opportunities  of  education  furnished 
by  the  schools  of  the  |)arish ;  he  wrote  a  handsome 
hand,  was  a  correct  draughtsman  and  skilful  surveyor. 
He  was  employed  for  several  short  periods  in  keeping 
school.  He  was  a  mechanic  of  more  than  common 
ingenuity;  the  machinery  of  his  mills  was  of  his  own 
planning  and  construction. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  he  marched 
to  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Le.xington  in  command 
of  a  company  of  minute-men  which  had  been  drafted 
from  Capt.  Samuel  Eppes'  company  of  militia  a  few 
weeks  before,  -  February  27.  The  company  tirrived 
in  season  to  give  the  retreating  British  considerable 
trouble  at  West  Cambridge.  Captain  Foster  served 
as  a  captain  in  Col.  Mansfield's  regiment  in  the  siege 
of  Boston.  At  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  Captain 
Foster's  company  was  stationed  at  Brighton,  then 
called  little  Cambridge.  He  was  ordered  by  Gen. 
Ward  to  escort  a  load  of  ammunition  to  Charlestown. 
In  carrying  out  this  order  he  met  the  Americans 
when  on  their  retreat.  Their  powder  was  consumed, 
and  he  supplied  them  with  ammunition  loose  in 
casks.  In  his  old  age  he  revived  the  reminiscence 
thus  : 

"  We  took  the  ammunition  iu  casks,  and  conveyed  it  in  wagons,  and 
delivered  it  freely  with  our  handt  and  our  dippers,  to  their  hortia,  their 
pockets,  their  huts,  and  whatever  they  had  that  would  liold  it.  I  well 
remember  the  blackened  appearance  of  those  busy  in  this  work, — not 
unlike  those  engaged  in  the  delivery  of  coal  on  a  hot  summer's  day. 
.\tjtlie  same  time  wo  were  thus  occupied,  the  enemy's  shot  were  con- 
stantly whistling  by  ;  but  we  had  no  time  to  examine  their  character 
or  dimensions.  I  havu  often  thought  what  might  have  been  our  con- 
dition, had  one  of  theso  hot  shot  unceremoniously  come  in  contact  with 
our  wagons." 

Another  favorite  reminiscence  was  of  the  time 
when  Col.  Mansfield's  regiment  was  stationed  on 
Prospect  Hill,  where  Gen.  Putnam  was  in  command. 
The  capt.ains  were  called  together,  and  a  volunteer 
was  called  for  to  engage  in  a  very  arduous  enterprise. 
When  Foster  found  no  one  willing  to  offer  his  services, 
he  presented  himself  and  was  accepted.  Several 
soldiers  were  drawn  from  each  company,  and  properly 
armed,  they  repaired  to  Gen.  Putnam's  quarters  to 
receive  instructions.  After  reviewing  them,  "Old 
Put"  deprived  them  of  their  equipments,  and  furn- 
ishing them  with  a.xes  sent  them  into  a  swamp,  where 
they  were  engaged  in  cutting  fascines  and  bringing 
them  in  on  their  backs.  "The  men  expected  to  gain 
honor  by  their  exposure  to  unknown  thingcrs:  b'ut 
their  greatest  danger  was  from  the  attack  of  niusqui- 
toes,  and  their  greatest  exposure  was  to  the  mirth  of 
their  fellow  soldiers." 
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Capt.  Fosler  served  throughout  the  war,  and  held  an 
lionorable  place  sis  a  good  soldier  and  brave  oflicer. 
In  \7\}2  lie  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel;  in 
17%  he  was  chosen  brigadier-general;  in  1801  he 
was  elected  major-general  by  the  Legislature.  In  the 
War  of  1812  he  was  chosen  commander  of  a  company 
of  exempts,  and  assumed  the  duties  of  his  command 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  that  he  showed  in  his  early 
days,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  movements  of  the 
militia  on  the  two  or  three  occasions  when  an  alarm 
was  spread.  It  is  recalled  that  the  old  soldier's  tac- 
tics and  drill  orders  were  somewhat  antiquated,  and 
the  order  "shoulder  firelocks"  spoken  from  early 
habit,  furnished  amusement  to  himself  as  well  as  to 
his  little  command;  but  he  never  lost  his  military 
ardor,  and  as  was  said  by  Hon.  Daniel  P.  King  in  his 
eulogy, — 

"  To  the  liuit,  the  sound  of  the  drum  and  trumpet  wns  music  to  hie 
ear ;  indeed  for  almost  a  whole  century,  there  has  been  no  day  when 
the  sword  of  the  old  soldier  would  not  htive  been  drawn  and  a  vigor- 
ous blow  struck  for  the  defence  of  his  country's  rights ;  nurtured  in 
that  school  of  patrit>tism  which  taught  that  opposition  to  tyrants  is 
obedience  to  God,  and  which  inculcated  love  of  country  next  to  love  of 
heaven,  his  strong  indignation  was  roused  by  any  wrong  done  her  or 
danger  threatened.  Liberty  and  love  of  country  were  his  early  and 
abiding  passions.  Ilis  country's  free  instftutions,  good  order,  good  laws 
and  good  rulers  were  the  objects  of  his  strongest  affectiuns;  he  not 
only  loved  thein  but  he  did  what  he  was  able,  according  to  his  judg 
nient  and  understanding,  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  them.  No  dis- 
tance of  place,  no  severity  of  the  weather,  no  bodily  infirmity,  from  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  till  the  day  of  bis  death,  more  than  sixty 
yeare,  detained  him  from  depositing  his  ballot  for  State  Officers." 

For  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  it  was  his  ambi- 
tion readily  indulged  by  his  fellow-citizens,  to  be  the 
first  to  vote  in  all  important  elections.  So  unerring 
was  his  judgment,  that  he  never  failed  to  be  the  file 
leader  of  the  majority,  nor  wavered  from  the  genuine 
Whig  principles  of  '76.  In  his  time  as  Mr.  Proctor 
observes,  there  was  no  doubt  where  Danvers  would 
be  found. 

For  more  than  seventy  years,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  active  and  influential  citizens  of  the  town.  He 
was  called  upon  to  hold  all  the  important  offices  in 
the  gift  of  his  townsmen  ;  he  was  nine  times  a  Repre- 
sentative to  the  General  Court,  in  1796  and  from  1799 
to  1806.  He  served  as  town  clerk  from  1791  to  1794. 
He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  schools  of  the  town, 
and  in  1794  was  one  of  those  who  proposed  the  divi- 
sion into  school  districts.  He  was  also  interested  in 
the  Fire  Department  of  the  town,  and  one  of  the  early 
fire-engines  wa.s  named  for  him. 

Gen.  Foster  developed  the  water  power  of  Goldth- 
wait's  Brook.  In  ancient  times,  the  whole  region  in 
the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Foster  Street  was  marshy 
land.  He  acquired  the  ownership  of  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  this  region,  and  about  1817  built  a  dam  which 
can  still  be  seen,  from  which  he  conducted  a  part  of 
the  water  through  a  canal  along  the  edge  of  the  up- 
land to  the  north  of  the  low  ground.  He  had  a  bark- 
mill  at  the  upper  dam,  and  a  mill  used  as  a  grist-mill 
at  the  end  of  the  canal,  and  he  also  had  a  mill  for  the 
malMifacture   of  chocolate.      The   waterworks   thus 


constructed  by  him  furnished  water  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  to  those  located  on  the  lower  land 
along  the  course  of  the  canal.  Foster's  lane,  near 
Foster  Street,  led  to  these  mills  and  manufactories, 
and  was  extended  to  the  old  Boston  road. 

General  Foster  was  an  enterprising  and  successful 
manufacturer,  and  his  improvements  increa-'cd  the 
value  of  the  laud  owned  by  him,  and  enabled  him  to 
sell  it  at  fair  prices ;  but  he  twice  suffered  loss  by  fire, 
and  on  October  23,  1823,  his  mills  were  totally  con- 
sumed. He  never  fully  recovered  from  this  loss,  and 
in  1828  he  sold  his  mill  property.  He  continued  to 
assert  the  same  spirit  of  independence  which  always 
supported  him.  He  had  a  small  pension,  quite  in- 
adequate to  his  needs,  and  up  to  a  short  time  before 
his  death  he  cultivated  with  his  own  hands  his  little 
farm,  guiding  the  plow  over  his  scanty  acres  till  more 
than  ninety-five  years  had  bowed  his  venerable  form, 
content  so  long  as  he  was  self-supporting. 

He  was  a  sincere  and  devout  Christian.  He  joined 
the  Unitarian  movement,  and  was  to  the  time  of  his 
death  an  officer  of  that  church,  constant  in  attend- 
ance and  faithful  in  his  duties,  and  himself  harness- 
ing his  horse  in  his  later  years  to  go  from  his  farm  to 
divine  service. 

His  private  virtues,  no  less  than  his  distinguished 
services  to  his  country,  endeared  him  to  his  towns- 
men, and  his  death,  which  occurred  November  1, 
1845,  at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety-seven  years,  was  sin- 
cerely mourned.  On  the  third  of  November  a  funeral 
oration  was  pronounced  in  the  Unitarian  Church  by 
Hon.  Daniel  P.  King,  and  he  was  buried  with  mili- 
tary and  civic  honors,  suited  to  the  brave  soldier  and 
the  faithful  citizen.  The  following  order  of  proces- 
sion has  been  preserved,  and  may  be  of  interest  from 
its  local  references : 

ESCORT, 

Consisting  of  the  Salem  Artillery,  the  Danvers  Light  Infantry, 
the  Salem  Light  Infantry  and  the  Lynn  Rifle  Corps  (the  latter 
bearing  a  banner  presented  by  the  hands  of  Gen.  Foster  to  the 
company  in  18:iR,     This  banner  was  shrouded  in  crape. 
Tl»e  escort  was  a  detachment  from  Gen.  Sutton's 
brigade,  and  was  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Col.  Andrews). 
Hearse,  flanked  by  a  military  guard. 
Family  of  the  deceased  in  Carriages. 
Brig.-Gen.  Sutton  and  staff,  and  Military  Officers  in  uniform  in 
Carriages. 
Committee  of  Amingcments. 
Officiating  and  other  Clergy. 

Civil  Ofticers  of  the  town. 

Danvers  Mechanic  Institute. 

Fire  Department. 

"Gen.  Foster"  Engine  Co.,  No.  7,  in  dark  dress  with  badges. 

,  "  Volunteer  Engine  Co.,  No.  8,  with  badges  and  in  firemen's  uniform. 

Citizens  of  the  neighboring  towns. 

Citizens  of  Danvers. 

General  Foster  was  buried  in  Harmony  Grove 
Cemetery,  in  a  lot  given  by  General  Sutton,  near  the 
Peabody  entrance  on  Grove  Street. 

A  fine  portrait  of  General  Foster  hangs  in  the 
trustees'  room  at  the  Peabody  Institute.  It  was 
painted  by  Osgood,  of  Salem,  and  is  the  gift  of  Elijah 
W.  Upton. 
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Dr.  Andrew  Niohol.s. — Andrew  Nichols,  the  son 
of  Andrew  and  Eunice  Nichols,  was  born  in  the 
North  Parish  of  Danvers  November  22,  1785.  He 
worked  on  his  father's  farm  till  he  was  eighteen 
years  old,  gaining  hi.s  education  from  the  common 
schools  of  the  town.  He  took  a  course  of  study  at 
the  academy  in  Andover,  and  in  Ajjril,  1X05,  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Manning  in  Bil- 
lerica,  going  with  him  to  Cambridge  and  Harvard. 
In  July,  1807,  he  became  a  student  with  Dr.  Water- 
house,  of  Cambridge  ;  and  a  year  later,  in  July,  1808, 
he  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  South  Danvers. 

He  soon  attained  a  leading  position  as  a  practicing 
physician,  and  his  energetic  disposition  and  sincere 
public  spirit  brought  him  into  prominence  in  town 
affairs. 

He  was  a  progressive  and  original  thinker,  a  man 
of  vigorous  mental  tihre.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  vo- 
tary of  natural  science,  a  fearless  advocate  of  temper- 
ance reform,  and  an  early  adherent  of  the  anti- 
slavery  movement.  He  undertook  many  offices  of 
public  trust  in  the  town,  and  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  educational  matters.  With  all  the  require- 
ments of  his  profession,  he  found  time  not  only  for 
the  pursuit  of  scientific  knowledge,  but  for  the  study 
of  local  history  and  antiquities,  for  active  engagement 
in  temperance  and  other  reform  movements,  and  the 
faithful  performance  of  duties  assumed  by  him  in 
town  aflairs,  especially  in  the  conduct  of  the  schools. 

In  his  relations  with  others,  whether  in  the  i)ractice 
of  his  profession  or  the  participation  in  the  social  life 
of  the  town,  he  was  marked  by  noble  personal  quali- 
ties, by  unblemished  purity  of  character  and  a  high 
sense  of  honor,  sincere  religious  convictions,  and  a 
broad  and  kindly  sympathy  for  all  who  needed  it. 
His  life  in  South  Danvers  covered  the  period  of  its 
development  from  a  quiet  village  to  a  manufacturing 
community  ;  he  was  the  literary  friend  and  compan- 
ion of  Fitch  Poole  and  of  Rufus  Choate,  and  a  prom- 
inent figure  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  town  at  the 
time  when  the  standard  of  thought  was  high  in  New 
England  towns — the  era  of  plain  living  and  high 
thinking,  before  the  lecture  system  had  degenerated 
into  elocutionary  athletics,  and  while  the  foremost 
thinkers  of  the  country  spoke  directly  to  the  people. 

He  was  a  student  of  literature,  and  was  the  author 
of  several  poems  and  jiddresses.  In  1811,  he  delivered 
a  Masonic  address  in  Danvers.  He  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  Freemasonry  ;  he  was  the  first  master  of  Jor- 
dan Lodge  of  Free  Masons  in  Danvers,  instituted  in 
1808,  and  in  1831  he  wrote  and  published  a  jjoem  enti- 
tled "The  Spirit  of  Freemasonry."  In  1819  he  de- 
livered an  address  in  Danvers  entitled  "Temperance 
and  Morality,"  in  which  he  look  advanced  ground. 
In  lK8tJ  he  delivered  the  annual  address  before  the 
Ma.s»achusett8  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was  a 
member  from  1811  to  1840,  and  a  councillor.  The 
subject  of  the  address  was  "  Irritation  of  the  Nerves." 
At  the  Centennial   Celebration  of  the  town  of  Dan- 


vers, in  1852,  he  delivered  a  historical  poem,  entitled 
"  Danvers,'  which  shows  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  old-time  customs  and  traditions. 

He  was  an  enthusiastic  student  of  the  growing 
scienceof  geology,  and  alearned  and  skillful  botanist, 
and  spent  much  time  from  a  leisure  by  no  means  ex- 
tended in  exploring  the  woods  and  fields  of  his  native 
town  and  county,  in  search  of  geological  specimens 
and  rare  flowers  and  plants  ;  taking  an  especial  inter- 
est in  native  wild  flowers.  Although  his  farming  ex- 
perience was  confined  to  his  early  years,  his  interest 
in  agricultural  matters  and  his  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject was  so  great  that  he  was  a  member  and  at  one 
time  the  treasurer  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society. 
He  was  the  orator  of  the  society  at  Topsfield,  October 
5,  1820. 

In  1833  the  Essex  County  Natural  History  Society, 
afterward  merged  in  the  Essex  Institute,  was  formed; 
a  project  in  which  Dr.  Nichols  took  great  interest, 
from  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  all  branches  of 
scientific  research.  He  presided  at  the  meeting  of  or- 
ganization, December  16,  1833,  and  was  elected  the 
first  president  of  the  society,  a  position  which  beheld 
till  1845,  remaining  a  member  till  his  death.  He  was 
also,  for  many  years,  the  presidentof  the  Essex  South 
District  Medical  Society. 

Dr.  Nichols  died  at  his  residence  in  South  Dan- 
vers, in  the  house  which  now  stands  back  of  the 
building  of  the  Essex  Club,  on  Main  Street,  near 
the  square,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1853.  A  funeral 
discourse  was  delivered  by  Rev.  F.  P.  Appleton,  at 
the  Unitarian  Church,  where  he  attended  worship, 
on  April  3, 1S53,  and  his  death  was  formally  noticed 
by  the  societies  and  organizations  in  which  he  had 
taken  so  active  a  part;  an  obituary  sketch  was  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Lord,  and  jmblishcd  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Jledical  Society  ; 
b(it  no  adequate  memorial  of  his  life  has  been  com- 
piled. 

A  striking  portrait  of  Dr.  Nichols  hangs  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Essex  Institute  in  Salem,  painted  by  his 
niece,  Mrs.  Berry,  of  Danvers.  It  conveys  a  strong 
impression  of  the  vigor  and  individuality  of  the  man 
and  gives  token  of  a  character  which  might  well  have 
left  a  lasting  impre-sion  even  on  a  larger  and  more 
cultured  community  than  his  native  town  that  he 
loved  so  well. 

Hon.  Danikl  p.  King  was  born  January  8,  1801, 
in  the  Sonih  Parish  of  the  old  town  of  Danvers,  which 
alterwartls  became  the  town  of  Peabody.  His  parents 
Daniel  and  Phoebe  (Upton)  King,  came  of  families 
long  settled  in  that  vicinity.  William  King,  the  an- 
cestor of  the  King  family,  was  one  of  the  original  set- 
'  tiers,  having  received  a  grant  of  land  in  1G;!I>,  and 
!  from  that  day  to  the  present  the  King  family  has 
maintained  itsownurshii)  of  land  in  the  vicinity,  and 
in  every  generation  its  representatives  have  held  an 
honorable  place  among  their  townsmen  for  those  qual- 
ities of  industry,   intelligence  and  sturdy  indcpend- 
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ence  of  character  which  mark  the  descendants  of  so 
many  of  the  pioneers  in  the  Puritan  settlement  of  New 
England.  For  reasons  remarked  in  the  historical 
sketch  of  the  town,  the  policy  of  those  who  undertook 
the  direction  of  the  settlement  of  this  region  had  for 
its  result  the  growth  of  a  community  marked  by  the 
superior  character  of  itvS  individual  members.  Though 
they  chose  the  agricultural  life,  and  their  lot  was  cast 
amid  the  sim^jlest  of  social  customs  and  methods  of 
living,  they  not  only  maintained  among  themselves 
an  unusual  degree  of  intellectual  development,  but  by 
wise  foreihonght  in  educational  atlairs  and  careful 
home-training  these  same  qualities,  along  with  the 
loyalty  to  their  native  soil,  which  was  an  early  char- 
acteristic, have  been  perpetuated  to  the  present  time. 
By  intermarriage,  Mr.  King  numbered  among  his  an- 
cestors not  only  those  families  whose  names  were 
borne  by  his  father  and  mother,  but  he  was  allied 
with  the  Pages,  the  Putnams,  the  Townes,  the  Nurses, 
the  Jacobses  and  Flints,  and  others  of  those  who  have 
dwelt  in  that  region  since  the  earliest  settlement.  As 
Mr.  Upham  remarks,  in  his  memoir  to  Mr.  King,  he 
may  be  considered  as  a  specimen  of  the  manhood  de- 
veloped by  the  intiuences  long  operating  in  this  lo- 
cality upon  the  generations  which  have  occupied  it. 

His  family  had  from  the  first  held  a  respectable 
position  as  farmers,  and  in  later  times  had  been  en- 
riched by  extensive  trading,  so  that  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  possessed  of  means  large 
for  that  time,  and  Daniel  P.  King  was  enabled  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  academic  educa- 
tion. His  early  training  in  the  district  school  was 
continued  at  Saco  in  Maine,  and  at  Phillips'  Acad- 
emy in  Andover,  where  his  preparation  for  college 
was  completed.  He  took  his  degrees  at  Harvard 
University,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1823.  As  a 
boy  he  showed  the  same  traits  which  marked  his 
mature  life.  His  exactness  of  mind,  clearness  of 
memory  for  personal  and  historic  details,  quiet  and 
courteous  bearing,  and  respectful  observance  of  the 
wholesome  regulations  of  school  life,  attracted  atten- 
tion even  from  his  schoolmates,  who  never  failed  to 
be  won  by  the  charm  of  his  thoughtful  and  warm- 
hearted personality.  His  college  life  illustrates  the 
peculiarity  of  his  character,  that  he  cared  little  for 
rivalry  with  his  classmates,  and  had  small  ambition 
to  attain  eminent  distinction  as  a  scholar.  He 
quietly  pursued  his  college  course,  acquiring  by  care- 
ful study  a  knowledge  more  practical  than  showy, 
and  enriching  his  mind  with  a  culture  which  enabled 
him  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  his  natural  powers, 
and  which  gave  him  a  mental  grip  and  vigor  that 
never  failed  of  honorable  attainment  in  the  responsi- 
bilities which  his  singularly  successful  public  life 
brought  to  him.  Though  known  to  be  a  young  man 
of  ample  means,  his  taste  and  judgment  avoided 
luxury  and  disi)lay,  and  made. him  rather  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  plain  farming  community  from  which 
he  sprung.     Notwithstanding  his  quiet  and  unassum- 


ing manner  of  life,  the  respectful  good  will  of  his 
classmates  toward  him  was  shown  by  his  election  as 
marshal  at  the  commencement  exercises. 

After  graduation,  he  began  the  study  of  the  law, 
but  did  not  develop  a  taste  for  that  profession, 
though  his  qualities  and  attainments  woulil  undoubt- 
edly have  insured  success  a.s  a  lawyer.  The  agricul- 
tural life  had  the  greatest;  attractions  for  him,  and 
after  his  marriage,  in  1824,  to  Miss  Sarah  P.  Flint, 
he  took  up  his  residence  on  the  excellent  and  beauti- 
fully situated  farm  near  his  home,  lett  by  her  father, 
Hezekiah  Flint,  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Flint  family  for  two  centuries,  and  became  a 
practical  and  successful  farmer,  employing  his  leisure 
time  in  reading  the  masters  of  Engli.sh  literature, 
not  neglecting  the  pursuit  of  classical  studies,  which 
he  greatly  enjoyed.  It  was  a  life  not  common  then, 
and  still  more  uncommon  now  in  this  country  ;  but 
he  was  not  a  man  who  could  easily  be  spared  from 
public  duties,  and  it  was  not  long  before  his  towns- 
men learned  to  intrust  their  most  important  interests 
to  his  charge.  It  is  to  be  remarked  of  this  period  of 
his  life,  which  was  surely  the  happiest,  that  while 
there  was  nothing  of  the  speculator  or  monej'  seeker 
about  his  ways,  he  had  a  shrewdness  and  conserva- 
tism which  saved  him  from  the  extravagant  mistakes 
of  most  gentlemen  farmers,  and  gave  him  a  well- 
earned  reputation  among  his  neighbor  husbandmen. 

In  1835  he  was  elected  a  representative  of  his 
native  town  in  the  State  Legislature.  He  had  been 
put  forward  several  years  before,  but  failed  of  his 
election  by  one  vote.  He  did  not  take  this  much  to 
heart,  but  observed  in  his  quiet  way  that  he  owed  his 
fortunate  escape  to  having  himself  voted  for  the  suc- 
cessful candidate ;  and  he  claimed  thereby  the  right 
to  share  in  the  satisfaction  and  congratulations  of  the 
winning  party. 

In  1836,  he  was  selected  by  his  townsmen  to  de- 
liver the  address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of 
the  monument  erected  in  honor  of  those  who  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Lexington  ;  a  duty  which  he  performed 
with  the  same  careful  historical  research  and  happy 
facility  of  speech  which  marked  his  later  efforts. 
He  afterward,  in  184.5,  delivered  a  eulogy  on  General 
Foster,  the  hero  of  that  fight. 

While  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
he  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  cause  of  education 
by  introducing  and  carrying  into  effect  an  order  in- 
structing the  Committee  on  Education  to  consider 
4  the  expediency  of  providing  by  law  for  the  better 
education  of  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  This 
movement,  followed  up  and  enforced  by  able  co- 
workers, led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  of  the  several  Normal  Schools  in  the 
commonwealth. 

Mr.  King's  chief  efforts  as  a  State  legislator  were 
in  aid  of  the  agricultural  interest,  which  was  through 
life  an  object  dear  to  him.  He  was  impressed  with 
the  opinion  that  there  was  great  need  of  more  scien- 
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tific  teaching  and  application  in  agriculture,  and  he 
lost  no  opportunity  of  aiding  plans  for  meeting  this 
need.  He  brought  forward  a  proposition,  since  car- 
ried into  effect,  of  establishing  a  college  for  this  de- 
partment of  instruction,  and  for  providing  a  profes- 
sorship of  the  same  in  Harvard  College.  While  in 
Congress  in  184S,  he  resisted  successfully  an  attempt 
to  reduce  the  number  of  copies  printed  of  the  Annual 
Agricultural  Report  prepared  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents. 

He  served  two  years  in  the  House,  and  was  then 
returned  as  a  Senator  from  Essex  County.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  Senate  four  years,  during  the  last  two 
of  which  he  was  President  of  that  body,  and  won  the 
highest  opinions  by  his  performance  of  the  duties  of 
the  office. 

In  1842  he  was  again  elected  to  the  House,  and 
after  an  exciting  contest  for  Speaker,  Mr.  King, 
though  not  at  first  a  candidate,  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  one  vote.  His  known  devotion  to  ad- 
vanced views  in  opposition  to  slavery  was  the  means 
of  attracting  votes  which  could  not  be  commanded 
by  the  other  Whig  candidate.  This  success  gave  him 
a  commanding  position  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which,  though  an  un- 
deviating  Whig,  he  received  support  outside  of  party 
line^.  He  began  to  be  called  the  "man  of  luck,"  and 
his  good  fortune,  which  was  in  reality  the  result  of  a 
trust  in  his  ability  and  uprightness  going  beyond 
party  lines,  followed  him  all  his  life  through. 

After  seveu  years'  service  in  the  legislature,  he  was 
elected  a  representative  to  Congress  in  1843.  There 
had  been  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  elect  a  con- 
gressman from  the  district  of  which  Danvers  was  a 
part.  At  that  time,  a  majority  of  the  votes  was 
necessary  to  elect,  and  after  the  two  contests  the 
Whig  candiilate  withdrew,  and  Mr.  King  took  his 
place.  At  the  next  special  election,  the  Democratic 
plurality  was  greatly  reduced,  and  the  Democratic 
candidate,  a  man  distinguished  in  his  party,  with- 
drew rather  than  meet  the  defeat  which  he  foresaw. 
In  the  fourth  trial,  Mr.  King  received  a  majority  of 
eighty-two  votes,  and  he  held  the  district  by  secure 
majorities  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

He  early  took  a  part  in  the  important  and  exciting 
debates  of  the  period.  Within  a  few  days  after  he 
took  his  seat,  he  presented  the  resolves  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  against  the  annexation  of 
Texa",  and  shortly  afterward  he  took  jiart  in  a  warm 
debate  in  behalf  of  slaves  and  free  negroes  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

He  was  one  of  the  foremost  champions  of  the  anti- 
slavery  cause,  and  was  ever  fearless  in  his  etVorts  and 
speech.  While  he  was  yet  a  new  member,  in  .lanuary, 
1844,  a  southern  member  interrupted  him  while  he  was 
presenting,  as  the  voice  of  Ma«sachusilts  freemen, 
certain  resolves  of  the  licgislature  of  Massachusetts, 
relating  to  slavery,  to  ask  whether  the  petitions  had 
not  been  signed  and  prepared  by  a  runaway  slave 


from  Virginia.  Mr.  King  replied,  that  "  he  presumed 
the  petition  was  signed  by  freemen  only,  for  in 
Massachusetts  they  had  no  slaves,  but  every  man, 
created  in  the  image  of  his  Maker," — at  this  point 
the  whole  of  the  angry  violence  of  the  friends  of 
slavery  was  exerted  to  intimidate  and  sup]>ress  him  ; 
but  raising  his  voice  to  the  full  power  and  height  for 
which  it  was  remarkable,  he  continued  in  tones  dis- 
tinctly heard  above  the  uproar  "owesiallegiance  to 
Him  alone." 

So  great  was  the  impression  of  personal  power 
then  exhibited,  that  although  he  was  declared  out  of 
order  by  the  Speaker,  he  was  allowed  to  continue  his 
speech,  and  no  attempt  was  ever  again  made  to  over- 
awe or  silence  him.  The  incident  made  a  deep 
impression  in  his  favor  not  only  among  the  friends  of 
liberty,  but  with  all  who  admired  courage  and  address. 
From  that  day  he  was  marked  as  a  leader. 

Ill  1844  he  introduced  and  carried  an  amendment 
prohibiting  spirit  rations  in  the  navy,  and  also  used 
his  influence  toward  the  completion  of  coast  improve- 
ments at  Rockport,  Mass.  He  was  placed  upon 
important  committees  of  the  House,  and  was  success- 
ful in  urging  reforms,  and  in  securing  support  for 
enterprises  of  education  and  public  imjirovements. 
He  was  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  continuance  of 
the  fishing  bounties,  and  a  sincere  friend  of  the  hardy 
and  patriotic  fishermen  of  his  native  state;  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  his  voice  and  influence  were 
successful  in  securing  relief  for  wronged  or  disabled 
fishermen  and  seamen,  and  for  the  necessities  of  the 
Naval  Hospital.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
application  of  the  Smithsonian  Fund,  and  urged  the 
claims  of  agriculture  to  its  assistance.  He  attempted 
to  obtain  from  Congress  i)rovisiori  for  the  erection  of 
a  monument  to  (loneral  Warren,  and  he  reported  a 
bill  to  erect  a  monument  to  (General  Herkimer. 

The  Mexican  War  nu't  with  his  persistent  and  un- 
compromising opposition.  He  lost  no  opportunity  to 
vote  against  it  from  first  to  last.  On  the  passage  of 
the  bill  to  raise  volunteer  and  other  troops  for  the 
war,  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  yeas  to 
four  nays,  two  of  which  were  those  of  John  tjuincy 
Adams  and  Daniel  P.  King.  His  opposition  to  the 
war  endeared  him  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  on 
two  occasions  he  presented  to  Congress  the  memorials 
of  the  society  against  the  war,  and  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining recognition  for  them  ;  and  in  the  second  in- 
stance, in  1S4.S,  he  obtained,  in  the  face  of  vigorous 
op])osition,  not  otdy  a  proper  reference  of  the  me- 
morial, but  a  vote  to  print  it.  In  a  speech  delivered 
on  the  4th  of  February,  1847,  be  declared  that  he 
wished  his  epitaiih  might  say  of  him, — "A  Lover  of 
Peace,  of  Liberty,  of  his  Country — he  voted  against 
the  ilexican  War."  His  objection  to  the  Mexit'an 
War  did  not  iircvent  him  from  lieing  a  sincere  friend 
to  the  patriotic  soldier,  and  in  ISoO  he  made  an  earn- 
est eftbrt  to  extend  and  complete  the  provisions  of 
law  in  favor  of  the  veterans  of  1812. 
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He  held  for  a  long  time  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Committee  on  Accounts,  anJ  distinguished  himself 
by  instituting  reforms  in  contingent  expenses.  Ou 
one  occasion  a  member  of  the  opposing  party  was  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Winthrop,  then  Speaker  of  the  House, 
to  the  chairmanship  of  that  committee,  but  declined 
it  in  favor  of  the  pre-eminent  qualifications  of  Mr. 
King  for  the  place.  In  1840,  under  a  Democratic 
Speaker,  he  still  retained  this  chairmanship.  He 
also  served  as  chairman  and  member  of  other  import- 
ant committees,  and  was  frequently  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  making  up  their  reports,  and  conducting 
the  management  of  them  in  the  House,  in  which  he 
was  remarkably  successful. 

AVhile  in  Congress  Mr.  King  confined  himself 
mostly  to  incidental  debates  and  to  discussions 
arising  from  hour  to  hour.  But  on  the  few  occasions 
when  he  essayed  a  more  elaborate  effort,  he  displayed 
marked  powers  as  a  speaker,  and  was  fluent  in  style 
and  thought,  and  always  impressive  from  the  unmis- 
takable sincerity  and  profoundness  of  his  convictions. 
His  success  as  a  public  speaker,  and  indeed  as  a  pub- 
lic man,  rested  not  so  much  upon  any  exterior  or  ap- 
parent qualifications  as  upon  the  native  vigor  of  mind 
and  force  of  personal  character,  which  never  failed  to 
exert  a  powerful  influence  over  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  and  to  command  attention  and  re- 
spect even  from  his  strongest  political  opponents. 

During  his  last  years  in  Congress  he  fearlessly  es- 
poused the  cause  of  liberty,  and  his  name  was  known 
throughout  the  country,  not  merely  for  his  opinions, 
but  for  his  readiness  in  argument  and  his  skill  and 
success  in  debate.  In  his  last  elaborate  speech,  in 
May,  1850,  he  reaflirmed  the  principles  to  which  he 
had  always  been  so  consistent,  and  eloquently  an- 
nounced his  unalterable  determination  to  oppose  the 
spread  of  slavery. 

Such  was  his  devotion  to  his  public  duties  that  he 
would  suffer  no  private  interest  to  interfere  with  his 
presence  at  important  junctures.  On  one  occasion, 
as  related  by  his  colleague,  the  Hon.  John  G.  Palfrey, 
he  received  news  of  the  severe  illness  of  a  beloved 
daughter.  At  the  time  the  debate  upon  an  import- 
ant measure  of  public  i)olicy  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  he  refused  to  leave  his  post  until  the  final  vote 
on  the  question  was  taken.  He  then  set  out  at  once, 
but  arrived  at  his  home  too  late  to  see  his  child  alive. 
Such  heroic  devotion  to  duty  in  one  so  affectionate 
and  warm-hearted  ranks  with  the  noblest  examples 
of  history. 

His  religious  life  and  character  were  sincere  and 
earnest.  He  attended  the  Unitarian  Church  in  the 
South  Parish  of  Danvers,  and  was  most  faithful  in 
his  duties  there.  While  the  presiding  oflScer  of  the 
Senate  of  Massachusetts  he  confided  to  an  intimate 
friend  that  he  never  left  his  lodgings  to  take  his  place 
in  the  State-House  without  first  invoking  in  prayer 
guidance  from  above.  He  carried  his  religious  priu- 
ciplffl  into  the  smallest  details  of  life,  and  was  always 
6J 


ready  for  occasions  to  do  good,  either  by  the  thought- 
ful and  liberal  bestowal  of  charity,  or  by  kindly  in- 
terest and  advice.  In  paying  tribute  to  his  charac- 
ter upon  the  occasion  of  the  formal  announcement  of 
his  death  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr. 
Joseph  R.  Chandler,  of  Philadelphia,  summed  up  a 
most  feeling  and  appreciative  speech  by  saying,  "  If  I 
were  called  upon  to  present,  from  public  life,  the 
true  exemplification  of  the  Christian  gentleman,  I 
know  of  no  character  that  would  more  beautifully  il- 
lustrate the  idea,  and  supply  the  model,  than  that  of 
Daniel  P.  King." 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1850,  he  left  Washington  to 
attend  to  some  business  requiring  his  presence  at 
home.  He  had  previously  been  somewhat  unwell, 
though  his  indisposition  had  not  been  considered 
dangerous.  He  see-ned,  for  a  few  days,  to  improve 
witli  the  rest  from  public  duties;  but  very  soon  the 
disease  took  on  a  more  serious  form,  and  he  died  on 
the  25th  of  July.  His  return  and  Illness  had  hardly 
become  known  beyond  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  the  announcement  of  his  death  brought  a  shock 
deeply  felt  throughout  the  whole  country. 

His  healih  had  generally  been  good,  and  his  well 
known  simplicity  of  living  apparently  had  its  effect 
in  a  still  youthful  freshness  of  complexion  and  ap- 
pearance. But  it  is  probable  that  his  long  residence 
away  from  his  beloved  farm,  and  the  pressure  of  ir- 
regular hours  and  responsible  duties,  had  slowly  un- 
dermined his  powers  of  resistance  to  illness,  and 
when  he  at  last  broke  down,  the  end  came  quickly. 

In  Congress,  and  by  the  press  and  individuals 
throughout  the  land,  the  most  sincere  tributes  were 
paid  to  his  memory  ;  and  nowhere  more  deeply  than 
in  his  native  town  and  among  his  own  kindred  and 
neighbors,  was  his  loss  felt  and  grieved  for,  and  his 
character  appreciated  and  lauded.  He  was  in  the 
truest  sense  a  representative  of  the  best  element  of 
New  England;  stainless  in  private  character,  unas- 
suming in  life  and  manners,  clear  and  vigorous  in  in- 
tellect and  while  not  seeking  advancement,  not 
shrinking  from  any  responsibility  which  came  as  his 
duty  ;  inflexible  in  principles  and  fearless  in  their 
utterance,  yet  never  desirous  of  useless  quarrels; 
having  "  malice  toward  none  and  charitij  for  all."  His 
character  gathered  weight  with  years,  until  he  wield- 
ed an  influence  which  seemed  inexplicable  to  those 
who  looked  at  the  surface  and  saw  only  the  plain, 
quiet  and  unobtrusive  man,  not  marked  by  striking 
qualities  of  appearance  or  address,  and  hardly  sug- 
gesting in  his  kindly  and  genial  face  that  intellectual 
and  moral  vigor  and  energy  which  always  rose  to  the 
full  height  of  the  occasion.  Without  laying  claim 
to  the  title  of  a  great  man,  he  filled  every  position 
to  which  his  remarkable  fortune  called  him,  nobly 
and  with  effective  results. 

Beside  his  political  honors,  he  was  fir  many  years 
a  trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  Lunatic  Asylum,  a 
member  of  the  Essex  Historical  Society,  of  the  Es- 
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sex  Natural  History  Society  and  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Historifo-Genealogital  Society.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber and  trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  pro- 
moting agriculture,  and  an  officer  of  the  Essex  Agri- 
cultural Society. 

His  political  life  seemed  to  be  in  its  very  prime  of 
successful  vigor  when  he  left  Washington  never  to  re- 
turn. Mr.  Uphara,  to  whose  very  interesting  and 
valuable  memoir  the  writer  of  this  brief  outline  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  his  materials,  believed  that  if 
Mr.  King  had  lived  he  would  have  been  within  no 
long  time  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Certain  it  is, 
that  in  the  stormy  times  which  followed,  his  voice 
and  his  influence  would  ever  have  been  found  on  the 
side  of  liberly,  union  and  equal  rights  for  all. 

George  Peabody,  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Judith 
Peabddy,  was  born  February  18, 1795,  in  a  house  still 
standing  in  Peabody,  on  the  northerly  side  of  Wash- 
ington Street,  the  old  Boston  road.  The  Peabody 
family  is  one  of  historic  distinction,  both  in  England 
and  in  this  country.  George  Peabody  was  a  descend- 
ant of  Lieut.  Francis  Pabody,  who  emigrated  from 
St.  Albans,  Hertfordshire,  England,  in  1635,  and  set- 
tled in  Topsfield,  then  a-  part  of  Salem  Village,  in 
1667,  where  he  died  in  1G98.  The  name  of  Peabody 
is  found  in  the  early  annals  of  the  province,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  name  served  honorably  in  the  various  wars 
in  which  the  mother  country  enlisted  the  sprviccs  of 
her  colonists;  and  in  the  Revolution  from  Bunker's 
Hill  and  the  siege  of  Boston,  to  the  end  of  that 
triumphant  struggle,  the  name  is  borne  upon  the 
roll  of  honor  of  these  who  faithfully  served  their 
country. 

The  branch  of  the  family  to  which  George  Pea- 
body belonged,  was  but  poorly  endowed  with  worldly 
goods  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  He  gained  his  early 
education  in  the  district  school  of  the  town,  and 
when  but  twelve  years  of  age  he  went  to  work  in 
the  grocery  store  of  Captaiu  Sylvester  Proctor,  in 
1807.  Cii]>taiu  Proctor's  store  stood  for  many  years 
in  the  place  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Grosvenor's  apothe- 
cary store.  It  was  a  small  building,  the  upper  part 
being  used  as  a  residence;  and  in  the  attic  George 
had  his  room  while  he  worked  with  Captain  Proc- 
tor. His  treatment  here  was  kind,  and  Mr.  Peabody 
always  retained  a  warm  feeling  for  Captain  Proc- 
tor, and  when  in  1852  he  gave  the  beginning  of  the 
fund  which  was  to  found  a  public  library  in  his 
native  town,  he.requested  that  the  venerable  Captain 
Proctor  should  be  selected  to  lay  the  corner  stone  of 
the  edifice.  Unfortunately,  the  old  gentleman  did 
not  live  to  iierlorin  that  ceremony,  to  which  he  had 
looked  forward  with  the  deepest  interest. 

Mr.  Peabody  is  said  to  have  told  the  story  that 
the  first  dollar  he  ever  earned  WiW  while  he  was  y.t 
a  schoiil-boy,  for  tending  a  little  booth  for  the  sale 
of  apples  and  other  delicacies  at  some  celebration. 
He  stuck  to  his  post,  in  spite  of  the  fascinations  of 
the  country  sports  about  him,  and  wns  rewarded  for 


his  faithfulness  with  a  dollar,  which  he  said  gave 
him  more  pleasure  than  any  transaction  in  all  the 
great  and  successful  financial  operations  of  his  later 
days. 

After  remaining  with  his  first  employer  about  three 
years,  he  went  to  Thetford,  Vt.,  where  he  lived  for  a 
year  with  his  maternal  grandfather,  Jeremiah  Dodge, 
a  farmer.  In  1811  he  became  a  clerk  in  filestore  of  his 
brother  David,  in  Newbury|)ort.  It  is  recalled  that  his 
superior  penmanshii),  a  characteristic  which  he  pre- 
served throughout  his  life,  caused  him  to  be  selected, 
wliile  in  Newburyport,  to  write  ballots  for  the  Federal 
party,  for  which  he  received  payment  outside  of  his 
scanty  wages  as  clerk. 

He  hail  not  been  long  in  Newburyport,  when  a 
disas'rous  fire,  which  he  himself  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  discover,  caused  great  injury  to  that  town, 
and  so  affected  his  brother's  business  that  he  was 
again  thrown  upon  his  own  resources. 

Although  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  gifted 
with  a  manly  and  vigorous  frame,  a  handsome  face 
and  figure,  and  a  prepossessing  manner  and  address, 
which  with  his  previous  experience,  enabled  him 
successfully  to  venture  in  business  by  himself.  He 
obtained  from  Mr.  Prcscott  Spaulding,  of  Newbury- 
port, letters  which  enabled  him  to  purchase  on  credit 
from  James  Reed,  of  Boston,  two  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  foods,  which  he  disposed  of  to  advantage. 
He  always  spoke  with  gratitude  of  Mr.  ISpaulding 
and  Mr.  Reed,  and  ascribed  to  their  kiudly  assistance 
his  first  i-uccess  in  commercial  life. 

In  1812  he  accompanied  his  uncle.  Gen.  John  Pea- 
body, to  Georgetown,  D.  C,  where  the  two  engnged  in 
business  together  for  two  years.  After  his  establish- 
ment in  business  here,  the  first  consignment  made  to 
him  was  by  Francis  Todd,  of  Newburyport.  He  en- 
tertjjined  a  warm  regard  for  that  town,  though  he 
had  lived  there  so  short  a  time;  and  in  after  years 
he  made  a  donation  to  the  public  library  of  the 
town. 

He  manifested  unusual  ability  as  commercial  as- 
sistant ill  his  uncle's  business.  His  unfailing  courte- 
sy and  afl'ability  won  him  many  friends.  It  was  said 
of  him  in  after  life  that  he  would  be  "  a  popular  man 
if  he  was  not  worth  a  dollar  ;  "  and  that  quality  was 
no  small  factor  in  his  success.  Even  in  the  height  of 
his  commercial  importance  he  was  remarkably  unas- 
suming in  dress  and  deportment ;  he  was  scrupu'ous- 
ly  exact  and  punctual  in  the  discharge  of  his  obliga- 
tions, whether  business  or  |)ersonal ;  and  his  success 
was  no  more  than  the  natural  result  of  a  life  singu- 
larly well-planned  to  eli'eet  financial  succe-^s. 

He  was  a  good  writer  and  speaker,  and  some  of  his 
speeches  and  letters  are  remarkable  lor  a  simple  and 
natural  eloquence  of  style  and  expression.  His  con- 
versational powers  were  of  a  high  order. 

He  never  married,  and  when  living  in  London  he 
never  had  a  house  of  his  own,  but  lived  in  lodgings; 
and  his  personal  expenses  were  never,  even  in  his 
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latter  days,  large,  for  he  cared  little  for  luxuries,  and 
his  tastes  were  simple.  At  the  sumptuous  dinners 
which  he  often  gave,  ho  was  wont  to  fare  simply  fiom 
some  c;)mm-:)n  dish,  tliou'ih  he  was  particuhir  about 
the  appointments  of  his  table,  and  prided  himsi-lf  on 
its  excellence.  Fruit  was  almost  his  only  table  lux- 
ury. Until  his  failing  strength  made  it  a  necessity, 
he  kept  no  valet. 

He  had  a  very  retentive  memory,  particularly  in 
regard  to  names  and  places,  and  would  give  the  most 
minute  particulare  of  events  that  had  occurred  many 
years  before. 

He  was  very  fond  of  singing,  Scottish  songs  being 
his  favorites. 

In  1814,  when  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  en- 
tered into  partnership,  in  the  wholesale  dry  goods 
business,  with  Mr.  Elisha  Riggs,  in  Georgetown  ;  Mr. 
Riggs  furnishing  the  capital,  and  Mr.  Peabody  con- 
ducting the  business  as  active  partner. 

During  the  War  of  1812,  although  under  age,  he 
joined  a  volunteer  company  of  artillery,  and  did  mil- 
itary duty  at  Fort  Warbuiton,  which  commanded  the 
river  approach  to  Washington.  For  this  service,  to- 
gether with  a  previous  short  service  at  Newburyport, 
he  long  afterward  received  one  of  the  grants  of  land 
bestowed  by  Congress  upon  the  soldiers  of  that  time. 

The  war  over,  he  entered  heartily  into  the  develop- 
ment of  his  business,  and  frequently  took  long  jour- 
neys alone  on  horseback  to  extend  the  sales  of  the 
house.  In  181.5  the  house  removed  to  Baltimore,  and 
in  1822  branch  houses  were  established  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia. 

The  business  proved  very  successful,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  talent  and  industry  of  Mr.  Peabody  ;  and  when 
by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Elisha  Riggs,  in  1830,  Mr. 
Peabody  became  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm,  the 
house  of  Peibody,  Riggs  &  Company,  took  rank  with 
the  leading  concerns  of  the  country.  In  the  course 
of  his  business  he  made  several  visits  to  Europe, 
going  to  London  first  in  1827. 

In  1837,  having  withdrawn  from  the  firm  of  Pea- 
body, Riggs  &  Company,  he  began  business  with  oth- 
ers as  a  merchant  and  money  broker,  by  the  style  of 
"  George  Peabody  &  Co.,  of  Warnford  Court,  City." 
The  firm  held  deposits  for  customers,  discounted  bills, 
negotiated  loans  and  bought  or  sold  stocks.  He  was 
remarkably  successful  in  his  operations,  and  soon  be- 
gan to  accumulate  the  foundation  of  the  large  fortune 
which  he  eventually  attained. 

He  never  forgot  his  American  citizenship,  but  was 
known  throughout  his  life  as  the  upholder  of  the 
credit  of  American  securities;  his  assistance  availed 
to  carry  the  finances  of  his  adopted  State,  Maryland, 
safely  over  a  critical  period,  and  at  a  time  when  faith 
in  American  securities  was  depressed  in  London,  his 
far-sighted  and  patriotic  action  helped  greatly  to  re- 
establish confidence  and-credit.  .  Speaking  at  Balti- 
more, in  November,  1866,  he  said,  "Fellow-citizens, 
the  union  of  the  States  of  America  was  one  of  the 


earliest  objects  of  my  childhood's  reverence.  For  the 
independence  of  our  country,  my  father  bore  arms  in 
some  of  the  darkest  days  of  the  Revolution ;  and 
from  him  and  from  his  example,  I  learned  to  love 
and  honor  that  Union.  Later  in  life,  I  learned  more 
fully  its  inestimable  worth;  perhaps  more  fully  than 
most  have  done,  for,  born  and  educated  at  the  North, 
then  living  nearly  twenty  years  .at  the  South,  and  thus 
learning,  in  the  best  school,  the  character  and  life  of 
her  people;  finally,  in  the  course  of  a  long  residence 
abroad,  being  thrown  in  intimate  contact  with  in- 
dividuals of  every  section  of  our  glorious  land,  I 
came,  as  do  most  Americans  who  live  long  in  foreign 
lands,  to  love  our  country  as  a  whole;  to  know  and 
take  pride  in  all  her  sons,  as  equally  countrymen  ;  to 
know  no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West.  And  so 
I  wish  publicly  to  avow,  that,  during  the  terrible  con- 
test through  which  the  nation  has  pa.«sed,  my  sympa- 
thies were  still  and  always  will  be  with  the  LTnion; 
that  my  uniform  course  tended  to  assist,  but  never  to 
injure,  the  credit  of  the  government  of  the  Union  ; 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  three-fourtlis  of  all  the 
property  I  possessed  had  been  invested  in  United 
States  Government  and  State  securities,  and  remains 
so  at  this  time."  During  the  war  he  gave  liberally  to 
various  sanitary  fairs. 

At  the  time  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  in  the 
absence  of  appropriations  by  Congress,  the  American 
exhibitors  at  the  Crystal  Palace  found  themselves  in 
serious  difficulty  for  lack  of  funds  to  fit  up  the 
American  department,  and  for  a  time  the  exhibitors 
were  disheartened.  At  this  critical  moment,  Mr. 
Peabody  did  what  Congress  should  have  done,  and  by 
the  advance  of  a  large  sum  enabled  his  countrymen 
to  take  their  proper  place  in  the  Exhibition.  It  was 
an  act  which  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  Americans. 
In  the  same  year  he  gave  his  first  great  Fourth  of 
July  feast,  at  Willis's  Rooms,  to  American  citizens 
and  the  best  society  of  London,  headed  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  Mr.  Peabody,  after  this,  extended 
his  hospitality  to  a  larger  extent  than  ever  before; 
he  invited  to  dinner  every  person  who  brought  a  letter 
of  credit  on  his  house;  and  celebrated  every  Fourth 
of  July  by  a  dinner  to  the  Americans  in  London, 
inviting  some  distinguished  English  friends  to  meet 
them. 

Mr.  Peabody  had  now  accomplished  the  object  of 
his  life,  so  far  as  concerned  the  acquisition  of  a  large 
fortune.  He  had  always  been  liberal  in  giving  to 
worthy  objects;  in  1836,  when  the  Lexington  Monu- 
ment in  Danvers  was  erected,  he  contributed  the 
balance  of  several  hundred  dollars  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  work.  When  the  South  Church  in  Danvers 
was  dtstroyed  by  fire,  he  made  a  liberal  contribution 
toward  rebuilding  it ;  and  the  spirit  which  he  after- 
ward showed  had  already  been  manifest  in  smaller 
things. 

But  about  this  time  beseems  to  have  conceived  the 
idea  of  giving  his  great  wealth  in  such  a  way  that  he 
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might  direct  the  application  of  it  while  he  yet  lived. 
In  1852,  he  made  tlie  gift  to  the  town  of  Danvers,  of 
which  an  account  has  been  given  elsewhere,  of 
$20,000,  which  was  increased  before  his  death  to 
$200,000. 

The  same  year,  he  provided  the  means  of  fitting 
out  the  "Advance,"  Dr.  Kane's  ship,  for  the  Arctic 
voyage  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 

In  1857,  he  made  his  first  donation  to  the  Peabody 
Institute  in  Baltimore,  to  which  he  gave  in  all  up- 
wards of  $1,000,000. 

In  1856,  Mr.  Peabody  visited  this  country.  He  was 
tendered  a  public  reception  by  a  committee  of  dis- 
tinguished Americans,  but  declined  all  public  recep- 
tions except  in  his  native  town. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1856,  a  reception  and  dinner 
was  given  to  Mr.  Peabody  by  the  people  of  Danvers. 
The  children  of  the  schools  made  up  a  procession 
brilliant  with  emblematic  costumes  and  banners ; 
elaborate  decorations  were  placed  upon  public  and 
private  buildings,  and  across  the  streets  arches  of  wel- 
come were  placed.  A  distinguished  gathering  of  in- 
vited guests  met  in  the  Peabody  Institute,  and  among 
the  speakers  were  Gov.  Gardner,  Edward  Everett, 
President  Walker,  Prof.  C.  C.  Felton  and  other  emi- 
nent men.  A  full  account  of  this  reception,  includ- 
ing a  sketch  of  the  Peabody  Institute  to  that  time, 
was  published  by  the  town. 

Mr.  Peabody  did  not  long  remain  in  this  country  at 
this  visit. 

In  1859  he  set  about  carrying  out  a  long  cherished 
purpose  of  establishing  homes  for  the  deserving  poor 
of  London  ;  for  this  purpose,  he  gave  in  all,  including 
a  bequest  in  his  will,  £500,000.  This  great  charity 
has  been  admirably  managed  by  the  trustees,  and  the 
value  of  the  property  nearly  or  quite  doubled,  by  the 
investment  of  income.  Over  twenty  thousand  persons 
are  accommodated  in  the  tenements  comprised  in  this 
charity,  the  average  rent  of  each  of  the  five  thousand 
separate  dwellings  being  48.  9]rf.  per  week.  The 
tenants  are  not  paupers,  but  artisans  and  laboring 
men  and  women  of  a  great  variety  of  occupations. 
There  are  eighteen  diflerent  locations  where  blocks 
of  buildings  have  been  erected  under  the  trust. 

In  1866  Mr.  Peabody  again  returned  to  this  coun- 
try, and  set  about  the  arrangement  of  a  series  of  gifts 
to  charities  and  institutions  of  learning  which  was 
without  a  parallel,  and  which  doubtless  formed  the 
inspiration  for  later  gift.s  liy  wealthy  men  during  their 
lifetime. 

He  first  turned  his  attention  to  his  native  town  of 
South  Danvers,  and  by  a  gift  of  one  hundred  thous- 
and dollars,  placed  the  institute  there  on  a  substan- 
tial foundation.  He  gave  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
the  Peabody  Institute  in  Danvers  in  September,  1866. 
About  the  same  time,  lie  established  libraries  on  a 
smaller  scale  at  Tlu-lford,  Vermont,  and  at  George- 
town, Mass.,  the  residence  of  his  mother. 

In  October,  1866,  he  made  a  donation  of  one  hundred 


and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  Yale  College  to  found  a 
museum  of  natural  history;  and  the  came  month  he 
gave  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  found  a 
museum  of  American  archa-ology  and  ethnology  in 
connection  with  Harvard  University. 

In  January,  1867,  he  gave  twenty  thous^and  dollars 
to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society;  and  during 
the  next  month  he  gave  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  dollars  to  found  the  Peabody  Academy  of 
Science  in  connection  with  the  Essex  Institute  in 
Salem.  At  about  the  came  time  he  gave  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  to  Kenyon  College,  of  which  his 
friend,  bishop  Mcllvaine,  was  then  president.  In 
1867,  too,  he  gave  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  New- 
buryport,  for  the  public  library.  He  gave  to  Phillips 
Academy,  at  Andover,  Mass.,  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars. 

Duringthis  visit  he  began  theerection  of  amemorial 
church  in  the  name  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Russell, 
and  himself,  to  the  memory  of  his  mother,  in  George- 
town, at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It 
was  dedicated  in  1868,  and  John  G.  Whittier  wrote  a 
poem  for  the  occasion. 

The  greatest  of  his  American  charities,  the  South- 
ern Education  Fund,  was  begun  by  him  during  this 
visit  to  America  ;  by  the  gift  to  a  board  of  tru.stecs  of 
one  million  dollars  in  available  funds,  and  one  mil- 
lion dollars  in  bonds  of  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
which  it  was  hoped  the  nature  of  the  gift  might  im- 
pel that  State  to  redeetn,  as  it  had  been  decided  she 
was  legally  bound  to  do.  But  this  hope  has  never 
yet  been  realized  ;  and  on  his  last  visit,  in  1869,  Mr. 
Peabody  added  one  million  to  the  cash  capital  of  the 
fund,  making  the  whole  gift  three  million  dollar.<. 

His  health  had  already  begun  to  fail  before  his  last 
visit,  in  1869.  He  was  very  desirous  to  meet  once 
moiie  the  various  boards  which  had  in  charge  hia 
princely  charities,  and  particularly  the  trustees  of  the 
Southern  Education  Fund  ;  and  he  accomplished  that 
object. 

The  last  visit  of  a  public  nature  which  Mr.  Peabody 
made  to  his  native  town  was  in  the  summer  of  1869, 
when  he  invited  a  number  of  |)crsoiial  friends,  and 
several  of  the  trustees  of  his  various  charities,  to  meet 
him  at  the  Peabody  Institute.  Among  the  guests 
were  Charles  Sumner,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Ex-gov- 
ernor Clifford,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Brief 
remarks  were  made  by  several  of  the  guests,  and  Mr. 
Holmes  read  a  short  poem. 

A  remark  of  Mr.  Peabody's,  spoken  at  the  reunion, 
is  characteristic  of  his  life  and  its  objects.  "It  is 
sometimes  hard  for  one  who  has  devoted  the  best  part 
of  his  life  to  the  accumulation  of  money,  to  spend  it 
for  others;  but  practise  it,  and  keep  on  practising  it, 
anil  I  assure  you  it  comes  to  be  a  pleasure." 

His  last  appearance  in  public  was  during  the  great 
Peace  Jubilee,  1869,  when  he  made  a  speech.  He 
sought  rest  and  renewed  health  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,   in  Virginia,  but   without   success,   and    re- 
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turned  to  London  in  the  hope  that  the  change  of  air 
to  hia  accii.stomcd  haunts  might  be  of  benefit  to  him. 
But  he  did  not  rally  as  he  hoped,  and,  growing  rapidly 
worse,  he  died  November  4,  1809. 

The  highest  lionors  wore  paid  him,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  iiis  native  country.  A  ibneral  service 
was  performed  over  his  coffin  in  Weslmiiisler  Abbey, 
and  the  Bishop  of  London  preached  a  funeral  ser- 
mon in  the  Abbey  on  the  Sunday  following.  The 
British  war-ship  "  Monarch,"  one  of  the  finest  iron- 
clads in  the  British  navy,  was  ordered  by  her  Majes- 
ty's government  to  convey  the  remains  of  the  i)hilan- 
thropist  to  his  native  land,  and  it  was  convoyed  by  an 
American  warship,  and  also  a  French  vessel  detailed 
by  the  Emperor  for  that  service.  One  of  the  royal 
princes,  Prince  Arthur,  accompanied  the  expedition, 
and  attended  the  funeral  exercises  in  this  country  as 
the  rei>resentative  of  his  mother,  the  Queen. 

The  funeral  fleet  brought  the  body  to  Portland, 
Me.,  where  it  lay  in  state;  thence  it  was  brought  to 
his  native  town,  then  called  by  his  own  name,  where, 
after  lying  in  state  in  the  building  which  he  had 
given,  it  was  buried  in  the  family  lot  which  he  had 
selected  in  Harmony  Grove  Cemetery.  The  funeral 
exercises  were  held  in  the  Old  South  Church,  on  the 
site  where  in  a  former  edifice  he  had  attended  divine 
service  as  a  boy.  The  whole  town  was  in  mourning ; 
great  crowds  of  strangers  filled  the  streets;  the 
funeral  oration  was  eloquently  and  fittingly  pro- 
nounced by  Robert  C.  Winlhrop;  and  amid  a  wild 
snow-storm,  which  sprang  up  during  the  ceremonies, 
the  solemn  procession  wound  its  slow  way  to  the 
burial-place. 

The  following  is  a  list,  not  wholly  complete,  but 
giving  most  of  his  larger  contributions  to  charity,  ed- 
ucation and  progress : 

To  the  State  of  Maryland,  money  due  him  for  nego- 

lintiug  State  loau  of  »8,0i)0,0  0 $60,000 

Tu  fbe  Peabody  Int«titute,  Baltimore,  including  ac- 
crued interest 1,600,000 

To  the  Southern  Education  Fund 3,000,010 

To  Yale  College IS0,(l00 

To  Harvard  College 15(1,000 

To  the  Peabo<ly  Academy  of  Science,  Salem 14o,f)fK) 

To  Phillips  .\caileniy,  Andover 25,' 00 

To  the  Peabody  Institute,  Peaboily 200,000 

To  the  Peabody  High  School,  Peabody 2,Ij00 

To  the  Peabody  Institute,  Dan' ere 50,000 

To  the  Mueeacliusetts  Historical  Society 20,0o0 

To  Kenyon  College,  Ohio 25,000 

To  New  buryport  for  the  Public  Library 15,000 

To  Hie  Memorial  Church  in  Georgetown,  Alass 100,000 

To  the  library  in  (iei^rgetown 5,000 

To  the  library  in  Thetford,  Vermont 6,500 

To  Kane's  Arcticexpedilion 10,000 

To  different  sanitaiy'  fairs 10,000 

To  unpaid  moneys  advanced  to  uphold  the  credit  of 

Stntea 40,000 

To  homes  for  the  poor  in  London^ 2,500,000 

Total J8,007,5lJO    ' 

Besides  these,  Mr.  Peabody  made  a  large  number 
of  donations  for  variou*  public  purposes  in  sums 
ranging  up  to  one  thousand  dollars,  and  extending 
bacK  as  far  as  1835. 


His  great  charitable  gifts  brought  world-wide 
recognition  during  his  life-time.  The  Queen,  on  his 
refusal  of  a  baronetcy,  sent  him  an  autograph  letter, 
which  he  had  indicated  as  a  gift  which  would  be 
specially  valued  by  him,  and  accompanied  it  by  a 
miniature  portrait  of  herself  in  enamel  on  gold,  by 
Tilb,  which  is  deposited  at  the  Peabody  Institute, 
Peabody,  as  a  recognition  of  his  munificent  gift  to  the 
poor  of  London.  In  1866  Congress  ordered  that  a 
gold  medal  valued  at  five  thousand  dollars  be  given 
him  for  his  great  gift  to  the  South.  The  city  of 
London  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city 
in  a  gold  box,  and  the  Fishmongers'  Company  and 
Merchant  Tailors'  Fraternity,  of  the  ancient  London 
Guilds,  honored  him  with  membership  in  their 
bodies,  the  Fishmongers  presenting  their  memorial 
in  a  gold  box.  These  valued  gifts  were  presented  by 
Mr.  Peabody,  with  other  valuable  papers  and  memor- 
ials, to  the  Peabody  Institute  in  Peabody,  where  they 
are  treasured  in  la-ting  remembrance  of  his  bene- 
factions. 

Fitch  Poole,  the  son  of  Deacon  Fitch  Poole,  was 
born  June  13,  1803,  in  the  house  in  Poole's  Hollow 
in  the  South  Parish  of  Danvers,  built  by  his  great- 
grandfather, John  Poole,  about  1757.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools  of  the  town,  and  having 
learned  the  trade  of  sheepskin  and  morocco  manu- 
facturer, he  engaged  in  that  business  in  a  store  close 
by  his  birth-place,  and  during  many  years  was  inter- 
ested either  by  himself  or  in  company  with  others  in 
that  branch  of  industry.  He  very  early  developed  a 
decided  taste  for  literary  pursuits,  and  became  a 
correspondent  of  the  newspapers  of  the  vicinity, 
sometimes  treating  of  political  matters  and  sometimes 
of  the  early  history  and  traditions  of  the  locality,  in 
which  he  was  deeply  versed,  and  which' he  made  a 
life-long  study,  becoming  a  recognized  authority  on 
antiquarian  matters,  and  displaying  a  never-failing 
enthusiasm  in  research  and  in  the  discussion  of  all 
that  pertained  to  town  and  early  colonial  history. 

His  reading  was  varied  and  extensive,  and  his 
writing  was  marked  by  a  natural  and  expressive 
style,  which  showed  the  originality  of  his  thought, 
and  was  constantly  flavored  with  a  piquancy  of  idea 
and  expression  springing  from  his  keen  and  delicate 
sense  of  humor,  a  quality  which  entered  largely  into 
his  genial  and  winning  personality,  and  which  made 
him  through  life  a  delightful  companion  whose  every- 
day greeting  had  a  cheerful  and  sunny  influence,  and 
who  brought  smiles  into  every  company. 

The  artistic  temperament  was  clearly  shown  in 
him,  aot  only  in  his  literary  work,  but  in  various 
other  directions,  particularly  in  a  cleverness  for  cari- 
cature and  humorous  sketches  with  the  pencil,  and  an 
aptitude  for  modelling  in  plaster,  which  wag  remark- 
able considering  his  lack  of  elementary  training  for 
such  work.  Some  portrait  busts,  and  also  some 
original  conceptions  in  plaster,  particularly  a  series 
of  representations  of  humorous  characters  in  Irving's 
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"  History  of  New  York,"  show  traces  of  distinct 
power  and  originulity. 

His  foiulncs*  for  the  humorous,  and  lii<  quickness 
of  wit,  made  him,  particularly  in  his  younger  days, 
the  centre  of  a  little  band  of  choice  spirits,  whose 
amusing  exploits  are  still  remembered  by  many  of 
the  people  of  South  Danvers. 

The  familiarity  of  intercourse  in  those  early  times, 
and  the  comparatively  slight  difterencesof  social  rank 
in  the  community,  encouraged  a  sort  of  practical 
joking,  which  was  as  harmless  as  practical  joking 
ever  is,  and  more  than  usually  original  and  witty  in 
its  methods.  Many  were  the  individuals  who  un- 
wittingly made  sport  for  these  practical  jokers,  but  it 
was  rarely  that  any  ill  will  grew  out  of  their  doings. 
The  exhibition  to  friends  for  their  criticism  (some- 
times adverse),  of  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Poole  really 
made  up  by  the  subject's  inserting  his  living  head 
into  a  place  cut  in  the  canvas;  orders  given  to  new 
recruits  in  tlie  militia  to  parade  at  novel  seasons,  and 
with  surprising  equipments;  half  the  town  induced 
to  visit  the  scene  of  a  remarkable  chasm  formed  in 
the  Square  on  April-fools'  day — such  were  some  of 
the  odd  fancies  which  furnished  amusement  for  the 
town's  people.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
successful  of  these  practical  jokes  was  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Poole  in  later  life.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Pea- 
body  Institute  lectures,  Professor  Hitdicock,  the 
eminent  geologist,  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 
geology,  and  while  in  town  he  was  entertained  by 
Mr.  Poole,  and  a  large  number  of  llie  peo|)le  of  the 
town  were  invited  to  meet  him.  When  the  time  for 
refreshments  arrived,  the  company  was  ushered  into 
a  well  supplied  supper  room,  and  just  at  that  mo- 
ment the  host  was  called  away  for  a  moment,  and  ex- 
cused himself  with  a  cordial  invitation  to  his  guests 
to  help  themsi'lves  to  the  goodthifigs  before  them. 
After  the  first  descent  upon  the  table  a  strange  em- 
barrassment stole  over  those  who  endeavored  to  dis- 
pense the  refreshments.  One  would  take  off  the  cov- 
er from  a  dish,  and  hastily  replace  it;  another  found 
the  oysters  of  surprising  weight  and  texture;  the 
cake  could  scarcely  be  lifted;  the  icecreams  and  cus- 
tards  could  be  carried  about  bodily  by  the  spoons  in- 
serted in  them;  each  new  dish  was  more  luiz/.ling 
than  the  last.  At  lengih  it  dawned  upon  the  bright- 
er spirits,  that  here  was  truly  a  geological  feast,  and 
the  laugh  began.  The  oysters  were  puilding-stonc ; 
the  cake  was  brick,  frosted  with  plaster  of  Paris; 
custards  and  creams  were  of  plaster  colored,  and 
moulded  ;  sugar,  cream,  every  detail  of  the  banquet 
was  of  mineral  origin,  of  plaster,  or  stone,  or  clay. 
When  the  fun  began  to  subside,  another  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  a  more  edible  repast  was  spread 
before  the  guests. 

His  intimate  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  his 
native  place,  and  his  facility  in  imitating  the  ancient 
style  of  writing,  enabled  him  to  reproduce  more 
vividly  than  any  other  writer  of  his  class  the  peculiar 


life  and  color  of  those  early  times,  with  all  its  quaint- 
ness  of  diction  and  spelling,  and  its  apparently  un- 
conscious humor  of  expression.  Several  of  his  poems 
and  sketches,  relating  to  the  witchcraft  times,  are  of 
unusual  merit,  particularly  a  ballad,  widely  circu- 
lated, entitled  "  Giles  Corey  and  Goodwyfe  Corey," 
which  is  an  admirable  reproduction  of  the  old  ballad 
style.  Another  well-known  poem  is  that  which  was 
written  for  the  centennial  celebration  at  Danvers, 
"  Giles  Corey's  Dream,"  which  attained  a  wide  celeb- 
rity, both  for  its  poetical  merits  and  the  keen  and 
thoughtful  humor  which  pervades  it.  Mr.  Poole's 
enjoyment  of  an  innocent  hoax  induced  him  occa- 
sionally to  introduce  his  old  time  sketches  under  the 
guise  of  veritable  antiquities.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  his  efibrts  in  this  direction  was  brought 
out  at  the  time  of  taking  down  the  old  South  Meet- 
ing-house, in  1836,  when  a  eommunicatiou  was  re- 
ceived by  a  Salem  paper,  purporting  to  contain  a 
co])y  of  an  old  letter  written  by  one  Lawrence  Conant, 
which  described  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Jlr.  Pres- 
cottat  the  new  meeting-house  in  the  middle  precinct 
of  Salem  in  1713,  as  seen  by  the  writer.  So  perfect 
was  the  reproduction  of  the  quaint  language  and 
spelling  of  the  time,  and  so  admirable  the  color  of 
the  composition  and  the  api)arcnt  truthfulness  of  the 
details,  describing  personages  promineut  in  the  prov- 
ince, that  it  at  first  passed  everywhere  as  genuine, 
and  it  was  not  till  some  acute  antiquary  detected  a 
discrepancy  of  dates  in  the  document  that  the  de- 
ception was  detected  ;  and  even  long  afterward  the 
letter  of  Lawrence  Conant  was  occasionally  referred 
to  as  genuine.  The  |)aper  is  full  of  dcliglitful  touches 
of  humor,  and  was  only  intended  as  a  facetiousyfu 
d' esprit,  and  was  promptly  and  publicly  acknowledged 
as  such  by  Mr.  Poole  ;  but  no  amount  of  explanation 
has^ever  been  able  to  destroy  the  authenticity  of  the 
document.  About  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  poem  in 
the  Scotch  dialect  called  "  Lament  of  the  Bats  iidiab- 
iting  the  old  South  Church,"  which  has  been  greatly 
admired. 

He  was  an  ardent  Whig,  and  afterwards'  a  strong 
Republican,  deeply  interested  in  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  and  always  progressive  in  his  ideas. 

Some  of  his  political  papers  were  pointed  and  effec- 
tive productions.  During  the  Mexican  War  he  wrote 
a  series  of  articles  for  a  Salem  paper  entitled  "  The 
Trial  of  James  K.  Polk  for  Murder."  These  were 
collected  and  printed  in  a  pamphlet  as  a  pleasant  sa- 
tire; a  copy  found  its  way  to  Mexico,  where  it  was 
translated  and  circulated  as  a  genuine  historical  doc- 
ument. Another  political  satire  was  his  parody  on 
"John  Gilpin's  Ride,"  written  as  the  Carrier's  Ad- 
dress of  the  Salem  Register  in  1852,  beginning, — 

"George  Boiitwpll  wn8  a  citizen 
Of  credit  Hnd  i-ciiowu.** 

lie  was  frequently  induced  to  favor  the  carrier  boys 
by  writing  their  annual  address,  which  was  sure  to 
be  void  if  signed  or  known  to  be  written  by  him.  One 
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of  these  addresses  was  a  poem  of  witchcraft  times, 
entitkd,  "Witih-Dante  and  Banquet  on  Gallows 
Hill." 

In  1?59  he  became  the  editor  of  a  weekly  paper  in 
South  Danvcrs  called  The  ^^'i^ard,  in  whose  columns 
appeared  m;iny  of  liis  best  productions  and  most  char- 
acteristic bits  of  humor,  in  which  passinjr  events  were 
de])ictcd  with  a  spirit  and  wit  whiih  made  the  paper 
widely  known. 

In  1S56  Mr.  Poole  was  appointed  librarian  of  the 
Peabody  Institute  Library  in  South  Danvcrs,  a  posi- 
tion eminently  congenial  to  his  taste,  and  in  which 
be  won  universal  respect  and  esteem  for  his  helpful- 
ness and  unfailing  courtesy.  He  continued  iu  this 
position  duiing  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

His  extremely  modest  and  retiring  disposition  pre- 
vented him  from  making  the  use  of  his  literary 
powers  which  others  possessing  abilities  far  less 
striking  and  unique  might  have  made  of  them.  He 
never  attempted  any  large  literary  work,  nor  even 
collected  such  of  his  scattered  pieces  as  might  surely 
have  won  popular  favor  if  they  had  been  published 
in  book  form.  He  was  happiest  in  liis  loved  home, 
the  old  family  homestead  in  which  he  was  born  and 
lived  through  all  his  three-score  and  ten  years,  and  in 
which  he  died;  among  his  friends,  or  quietly  watching 
the  eflect  of  his  writings  on  the  small  audience  of  his 
town's  people.  He  cared  little  for  public  office,  but 
his  interest  in  education  made  him  for  many  years  a 
valued  and  progressive  member  of  the  school  commit- 
tee of  the  town  ;  he  represented  Dan  vers  in  the  Gen- 
eral Court  in  1841  and  1842,  and  was  for  a  short  time 
postmaster  of  Peabody  under  President  Lincoln. 

He  died  after  a  short  illness  on  the  19th  of  August, 
1873.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  competent  hand 
may  undertake  to  collect  his  writings  and  gather  the 
materials  for  an  adequate  memorial  of  his  life,  which 
would  illustrate  much  that  is  deeply  interesting  of 
the  life  and  growth  of  his  native  town. 

SorRCESOF  Infoemation. — The  principal  sources 
from  which  the  writer  has  attained  the  focts  for  this 
sketch,  are  the  History  of  the  Town  of  Danvers,  by 
J.  W.  Hanson,  1848;  Salem  Witchcraft,  by  Charles 
W.  Upham,  18C7,  from  which  some  passages  have 
been  taken  directly;  Annals  of  Salem,  by  Joseph  B. 
Felt,  1849;  "The  Town  of  Peabody,"  a  newspaper 
published  March  25,  1873,  by  Albert  Gould,  pastor 
of  the  Methodist  Church;  the  notes  to  the  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Acts  and  Resolves  of  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  by  A.  C.  Goodell,  Jr. ;  the  Life 
of  George  Pe.ilKKly,  by  Phebe  A.  Hanaford,  1870; 
The  Danvers  Centennial  Celebration,  1852;  The  Life 
of  Daniel  P.  King,  by  C.  W.  Upham;  and  many  his- 
torical sketches  by  Fitch  Poole. 

The  original  records  of  the  Salem  Book  of  Grants 
and  of  the  Town  of  Salera,  and  the  records  of  the 
South  Parish,  have  been. carefully  examined;  and  by 
the  courtesy  rf  Mr.  Nathan  H.  Poor,  the  elhcient 
toiJfi  clerk  of  Peabody,  the  records  of  the  town  have 


been  examined  for  various  data,  and  especially  the 
war  records.  The  files  of  the  fVizard,  during  the 
civil  war,  furnished  much  valuable  information. 

The  writer  also  desires  to  express  his  acknowl^g- 
ments  to  Dr.  Henry  Wheatland  for  much  kindly  assist- 
ance; to  Mr.  William  P.  Upham  and  Mr.  A.  C, 
Goodell,  Jr.,  the  President  of  the  Historico-Genea- 
logical  Society,  for  valuable  information  and  sug- 
gestions; to  Mr.  J.  P.  Fernald  for  the  use  of  articles 
on  the  Methodist  and  Catholic  Churches ;  to  Mr. 
Edgar  W.  Upton,  who  furnished  the  sketch  of  St. 
Paul's  Mir'sion;  to  Rev.  J.  W.  Colwell,  for  full 
information  relative  to  the  South  and  West  Peabody 
Churches;  to  Amos  Merrill,  Esq.,  for  information 
relative  to  war  records,  and  for  an  article  on  the 
Universalist  Church ;  to  Mr.  J.  Warren  Upton,  the 
Librarian  of  the  Peabody  Institute  in  Peabody,  Mr. 
William  H.  Little,  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Poole,  Mr.  George 
F.  Osborne,  Mr.  Nathan  A.  Bushby,  and  Mr.  A.  P. 
White,  the  historian  of  Danvers  in  this  volume;  and 
to  the  pastors  and  ofKcers  of  the  various  churches,  who 
readily  furnished  information  in  their  power. 


BIOGKAPHICAL. 


EBENEZER   SUTTON. 

Ebenezer  Sutton  was  born  in  Danvers,  September 
11,  1803.  In  18.55  Danvers  was  divided  into  two 
towns.  North  and  South  Danvers,  and  in  1868  the 
name  of  South  Danvers  was  changed  to  Peabody.  It 
was  in  that  part  of- Danvers  which  is  now  Peabody 
that  Mr.  Sutton  was  born.  The  father  of  Mr.  Sutton, 
William  Sutton,  married  April  14,  1799,  Elizabeth 
Treadwell,  and  bad  William,  who  was  the  late  Gen- 
eral Sutton,  July  26,  1800,  and  Ebenezer,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  as  above  stated,  September  11,  1803. 
William  Sutton,  the  father  of  William  and  Ebenezer, 
was  a  leather-dresser  by  trade,  but  during  many 
years  before  his  death  carried  on,  aside  from  his 
legitimate  trade,  extensive  woolen  mills  at  North 
Andover.  He  was  at  one  time  representative  to  the 
State  Legislature,  and  was  for  some  years  president 
of  the  Danvers  Bank.  He  died  at  Danvers,  February 
26,  1832. 

The  father  of  William  Sutton  was  Richard,  who 
was  born  in  Ipswich,  December  12,  1736.  His  trade 
also  was  that  of  a  leather-dresser,  and  he  lived  and 
died  in  Ipswich.  He  married  in  1758  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  Foster,  of  Ips- 
wich, and  had  the  following  children :  Elizabeth, 
17.J9:  Susanna,  1761;  Mary,  1763;  Catherine,  1764; 
Catherine,  1765;  Catherine,  again,  1766;  Mary,  again, 
1770;  William,  February  15,  1773;  Sarah,  1775; 
Richard,  1777,  and  Richard  again,  1780.  He  mar- 
ried, second,  October  25,  1807,  Rebecca,  daughter  of 
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William  aud  Elizabetli  Foster,  and  had  no  children. 
He  died  December  12,  1825. 

The  fiilher  of  Richard  was  William  Sutton,  who 
wa^  born  at  Ipswich,  October  5,  1699.  He  married 
in  1725  Susanna,  daughter  of  Sloses  and  Susanna 
Kimball,  and  had  the  following  children  :  Ebenezer, 
baptized  December  29,  1728;  Richard,  December  12, 
1736;  Susanna,  July  20,  1740,  who  married  Thomas 
Kimball,  and  died  Seotember  16,  1828.  The  father, 
William  Sutton,  died  at  Cape  Breton  in  1745. 

The  father  of  the  last  William  was  Richard  Sutton, 
who  was  born  in  Reading,  August  5,  1674,  and  re- 
moved to  Ipswich  before  February,  1695-90.  In  the 
records  he  is  called  both  shoemaker  and  farmer.  By 
a  wife  Susanna  he  had  Richard,  born  in  Ipswich, 
February  9,  1696-97,  who  became  a  leather-dresser; 
William,  born  in  Ipswich,  October  5,  1699,  and  per- 
haps others.     He  died  in  Ipswich  April  23,  1702. 

The  father  of  the  last  Richard  was  Richard  Sutton, 
who  was  borti,  perhaps,  in  Roxbury  about  the  year 
1650.  He  removed  to  Reading  about  1673,  where  he 
bought  an  estate,  which  he  sold  January  8,  1679,  to 
Nathaniel  Goodwin  and  Thomas  Nichols.  He  served 
while  in  Reading  in  King  Philip's  War,  and  after 
the  sale  of  his  estate  removed  to  Charlestown.  The 
name  of  his  wife  was  Katharine. 

The  father  of  the  last  Richard  was  Richard  Sutton, 
an  early  settler  in  Ro.xbury.  Various  records  in 
England  disclose  the  name  of  Richard  Sutton ;  but 
the  English  family,  to  which  the  American  ancestors 
belonged,  has  never  been  precisely  defined.  Nor  is 
the  date  of  his  arrival  in  New  England  known.  He 
is  spoken  of  without  date  in  the  ancient  book  of  rec- 
ords of  houses  and  lands  in  Roxbury  as  having  six- 
teen acres  of  land  more  or  less,  lately  the  land  of 
Henry  Farnum.  On  the  7th  of  October,  1650,  as 
shown  by  the  Suffolk  Deeds,  Book  I.,  page  128,  he 
conveyed,  for  the  consideration  of  two  oxen,  six  acres 
of  land  in  Roxbury  to  Governor  Thomas  Dudley. 
In  I6'>(i  he  was  a  surveyor  of  highways.  On  the  10th 
of  March,  16.58,  he  bought  of  Simon  and  Ann  Brad- 
street,  of  Andover,  a  dwelling-house  in  Andover, 
with  an  orchard  and  land,  including  about  eight 
acres,  and  is  called  in  the  deeds  husbandman  and 
weaver.  He  |)robably  removed  to  Andover  about 
1658,  and  remained  there  until  he  sold  his  estate, 
February  6,  1664,  to  George  Abbot.  The  signatures 
to  the  deed  are  Richard  Sutton  and  Rachael  Sutton, 
thus  disclosing  the  name  of  his  wife.  On  the  14tli  ol 
May,  1670,  he  bought  of  Samuel  Hutchinson,  of 
Reading,  for  the  consideration  of  three  hundred 
pounds,  a  house  with  lands  in  Reading,  and  removed 
to  that  town  about  1673.  Between  1670  and  1673  his 
wife  died,  and  there  are  indications  in  the  records 
that  he  was  married  a  second  time.  Nothing  is 
known  of  him  afliT  the  last  date,  except  that  he 
8erve<l  in  King  I'liillp's  War  with  his  son,  and  there 
is  no  record  of  tlie  place  and  date  of  his  death. 

Ebenezer  Sutton,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  n 


man  of  marked  and  positive  characteristics.  Entirely 
independent  in  thought  and  action,  he  pursued  his 
own  methods  quietly  and  unostentatiously,  but  with 
a  constantly  pushing  vigor,  which  measured  and 
overleaped  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  success. 
Like  all  men  of  that  stamp,  he  formed  accurate  esti- 
mates of  character,  aud  in  accordance  with  those 
estimates  he  was  drawn  irresistibly  towards  some  and 
away  from  others;  and  persuasion  and  argument 
failed  to  change  either  his  estimates  or  treatment  of 
the  men  whom  his  unerring  judgment  had  meas- 
ured. 

He  was  liberal  and  generous  in  the  truest  sense. 
He  did  not  give  of  the  large  wealth  he  had  accumu- 
lated because  gifts  were  asked,  or  because  he  was  ex- 
pected to  give,  or  because  refusal  would  be  likely  to 
affect  his  popularity.  There  is  too  much  of  such 
generosity  in  the  world, — indeed,  so  much  that  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  where  it  is  genuine  and  where 
it  is  false.  The  generosity  of  Mr.  Sutton  followed 
his  heart,  and  where  that  went  bis  hand  went  also. 

Aside  from  his  regular  business,  he  had  avocations 
in  which  he  felt  an  earnest  interest.  He  was  a  di- 
rector in  the  Eastern  Railroad,  the  colonel  at  one 
time  of  the  Essex  Regiment,  and  generally  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  his  native  town.  He  married,  April 
4,  1829,  Eliza,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Dusten,  of  Dan- 
vers,  and  had  two  sons, — Ebenezer,  who  died  August 
24,  1839,  and  Ebenezer  Dale,  who  was  born  February 
7,  1848,  and  died  November  13,  1862.  Thus,  when 
Mr.  Sutton  died,  December  11,  1864,  he  died  child- 
le.ss,  leaving  a  widow,  who  is  still  living  in  a  serene 
old  age,  passing  the  summer  months  at  her  summer 
residence  at  Centre  Harbor  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  year  in  Peabody. 


ELIJAH    UPTON. 

Elijah  U])ton  is  a  descendant  of  John  Upton,  the 
ancestor  of  all  the  name  in  this  country  as  far  as 
known.  Tradition  (apparently  well  supported)  re- 
lates that  he  came  from  Scotland,  and  that  he  was 
one  of  the  Scottish  prisoners  taken  by  Cromwell, 
either  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  September  3,  1650,  or 
at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  twelve  months  later.  Tra- 
dition also  reports  that  his  wife's  name  was  Eleanor 
Stuart,  a  woman  of  Scottish  birth,  and  a  strong  ad- 
herent of  the  unfortunate  royal  house  of  Stuart.  We 
are  t(dd  that  she  had  anticipated  his  coming,  and  was 
here  upon  his  arrival,  in  about  1652.  It  would  seem 
probable  that  all  of  their  children  were  born  in  Sa- 
lem Village  (now  Peabody).  We  first  find  his  name 
on  the  records  at  Salem  December  26,  1658.  It  is 
pretty  certain  be  was  not  a  member  of  any  Congre- 
gational Church,  for,  though  a  man  of  large  means 
and  good  character,  he  was  not  admitted  a  freeman 
of  the  colony  until  April  18,  KiOl,  after  the  revolu- 
tion in  England,  and  after  Eomc  modifications  had 
been  made  in  the  freeman's  oath  in  Massachusetts. 
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About  1678  John  moved  to  Reading,  Mass.,  where  he 
had  previimsly  built  a  larjje  and  substantial  house, 
wliiih  in  his  will  ho  called  "  the  Imnitstead."  It  is 
still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  is  owned  by 
some  of  his  descendants.  Etijali  Uptim,  the  ehiel 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  son  of  Benjamin  and  Re- 
becca (Putnam)  l^])ton,  born  in  North  Reading, 
Mass.,  August  4,  1785;  married,  first,  July  2,  1809, 
Pliebe  Wood,  born  in  what  is  now  Poabody  March  23, 
1787,  and  died  there  .hily  12,  1821  ;  married,  second, 
November  9,  1821,  Ruth  (Harrington)  Downing,  who 
died  June  1,  1842.  Elijah  came  to  what  is  now  Pea- 
body  in  his  youth,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a 
tanner  witli  Captain  Dennison  Wallis.  He  was  at 
different  times  in  partnership  with  Joseph  Tufts  and 
Caleb  L.  Frost.  Mr.  U|itou  was  the  first  man  in  this 
town  to  manufacture  glue,  and  by  his  sagacity  and 
enterprise  built  up  an  extensive  business  in  this 
article.  He  was  a  large  owner  and  operator  in  real 
estate,  and  this  town  is  more  indebted  to  him  than 
any  other  man  for  erecting  dwellings,  for  opening 
streets  and  avenues,  levelling  hills  and  raising  val- 
leys, to  make  elligible  sites  for  buildings.  He  was 
much  interested  in  missionary  and  deuoiuinatioual 
enterprises,  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  temper- 
ance reform,  being  a  liberal  donor  to  objects  which 
commended  themselves  to  his  regard.  He  was  a  man 
of  extensive  reading  and  sound  judgment.  He  died 
at  Brattleboro',  Vermont,  March  25,  1860.  His  only 
child,  Elijah  Wood,  was  born  February  24,  ISll. 


ELI.IAU    WOOD    IIFTON. 

Elijah  Wood  Upton,  only  child  of  Elijah  and 
Phebe  (Wood)  Upton,  was  born  February  24,  1811. 
He  received  as  a  youth  more  educational  advantages 
than  was  usual  at  that  time.  He  was  three  years  in 
Hopkinton,  X.  H.,  at  Mr.  John  O.  Ballard's  school, 
where  he  made  many  life-long  friends.  He  after- 
wards, for  several  years,  attended  a  private  school  in 
Salem,  JIass. 

When  quite  a  young  man,  he  took  an  active  inter- 
est in  the  business  enterprises  of  his  father,  and  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty  years  became  a  partner  in  the 
glue  business,  and  later,  after  the  retirement  of  his 
father,  he  assumed  the  entire  charge  of  what  has 
since  been  known  as  the  Essex  Glue  Company.  In 
1847  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Theophilus  W. 
and  Nathaniel  Walker,  and  they  further  increased 
the  business  until  it  has  been  an  important  branch  of 
the  business  enterprises  of  Peabody.  About  the  same 
time  the  firm  built  and  established  the  Danvers 
Bleachery,  which  has  always  done  an  extensive  busi- 
ness. It  remained  under  the  control  of  this  firm 
until  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  then  was  made 
into  a  stock  company. 

Mr.  Upton,  from  hi?  early  connection  with  his 
father's  tannery,  was  always  interested  in  that  branch 
of*industry  in  this  town.  He  was  not  largely  en- 
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gaged  in  pul)lic  affairs,  preferring  a  business  life, 
which  was  congeniiil  to  him.  He  was,  however,  sent 
for  two  years  as  represcMtalive  to  the  (ieneral  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  and  was  director  and  for  a  consider- 
able time  I'resident  of  the  Warren  National  Bank  of 
Danvers.  He  was  also,  for  many  years,  a  director  in 
the  National  Bank  of  Redemption  in  Boston.  He 
visited  Europe  several  times,  his  first  visit  being  in 
1851,  at  the  time  of  the  First  International  Exhibi- 
tion, in  which  he  was  much  interested.  He  was  the 
person  consulted  by  fieorge  Peabody  in  London  in 
regard  to  the  first  donation  made  by  him  to  the 
South  Danvers  Public  Library,  and  also  concerning 
the  building  erected  for  its  accommodation. 

He  was  a  man  of  public  spirit,  of  generous  im 
pulses  and  of  refined  nuinners.     Mr.  Upton  died  Oc- 
tober 0,  1881. 


JOSEPH   POOR. 

Joseph  Poor  was  born  July  7,  1805,  in  Danvers. 
That  part  of  Danvers  in  which  he  lived  was  incor- 
porated May  18, 1855,  as  South  Danvers,  and  its  name 
was  changed  to  Peabody  by  an  Act  of  the  General 
Court  passed  April  13,  1868.  His  father,  Joseph 
Poor,  carried  on  the  business  of  a  tanner,  and  he  was 
brought  up  to  the  same  trade,  attending  the  schools 
of  his  native  town,  and,  when  old  enough  to  be  of 
service,  working  a  part  of  the  time  in  the  tannery  of 
his  father.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  his  time  was  given 
to  him,  and  from  that  time  he  earned  his  own  sup- 
port. 

After  his  father's  death  he  carried  on  the  tanner's 
business  alone,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death 
his  business  career  was  one  of  uninterrupted  success. 

Mr.  Poor  married  VAv/.a.  Munroe,  of  Danvers,  and 
had  eleven  children.  These  were  Sally,  born  in 
1830 ;  Warren  Augustus,  in  1832,  who  married  Har- 
riet Waterman;  Mary  E.,  iu  1834;  Ellen,  in  1835, 
who  married  James  W.  Kelley  ;  Leverett,  in  1838, 
who  married  Jennie  Emerson  ;  Lizzie,  in  1840;  Lu- 
einda,  in  1842 ;  George  H.,  in  1 844,  who  married  Susie 
R.  Bond  ;  Albert  F.,  in  184(),  who  married  Sarah  F. 
Weed ;  Joseph  H.,  inl848,  who  married  Maggie  Line- 
ban,  and  Martha  H.,  in  1850. 

His  sound  business  traits  were  often  called  into  the 
service  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  for  many  years  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  of  South 
Danvers  and  Peabody.  He  was  also  a  Director  of  the 
Warren  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  of  Peabody,  and  one 
of  the  original  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Institute.  No 
better  estimate  of  his  character  can  be  given  than 
that  of  one  of  his  fellow-citizens  who,  during  more 
than  forty  years  enjoyed  bis  aciiuaititance  and  friend- 
ship, and  had  the  best  opportunities  for  forming  it. 
He  says:  "  Many  were  the  valuable  traits  of  char- 
acter possessed  by  Mr.  Poor  that  might  be  dwelt  upon 
with  interest.  I  knew  him  from  my  youth,  was  when 
a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age  employed  by  him,  and 
was  intimate  with  him  until  his  death.     As  he  ad- 
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vanced  in  age  he  became  a  strong  advocate  of  moral 
reform  in  all  its  branches,  an  earnest  Abolitionist,  a 
warm-hearted,  sincere  Temperance  man,  always  car- 
rying out  his  oi>inioiis  at  the  ballut-box,  even  if  he 
stood  alone.  He  never  shrank  from  saying  and  doing, 
as  a  politician,  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  and  calmly 
and  sternly  moved  forward  towards  the  accomplish- 
mentof  hie  aim.  Asa  business  man,  he  did  not  exhibit 
that  headliing  activity  and  l)Ustle  which  are  so  often 
mistaken  lor  business  capacity,  but  moved  slowly  on, 
seeing  his  way  clear  as  he  went,  and  keeping  himself 
safe  in  all  business  transactions. 

He  was  a  thoroughly  religious  man,  always  con- 
tributing liberally  to  purposes  of  benevolence  and 
charity,  and  when  the  feebleness  of  advancing  age 
compelled  liim  tu  relinquish  business,  he  felt  even  a 
deeper  interest  than  before  in  those  higher  juirsuils 
which  chasten  and  ennoble  life." 

Jlr.  Poor  died  in  Peabody,  August  24,  1884. 


JAMES  PUTNAM   KING. 

James  Putnam  King  was  born  in  that  part  of 
Danvers  wliich  is  now  Peabody,  November  8,  1817. 
His  father, Samuel  King,  and  his  grandfather,  Zacha- 
riah  King,  were  hard-working  successful  farmers. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  one  of  live  brothers, 
three  of  whom  were  farmers,  all  located  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  which,  by  reason  of  the  large  and 
valuable  land-holdings  of  the  King  family,  for  more 
than,  a  Inindied  years,  has  by  common  consent  been 
given  .the  name  of  "  The  Kingdom." 

James  attended  the  district  school  until  sixteen 
years  of  age,  then  worked  on  his  father's  farm  until 
his  marriage,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  to  Wealthy 
M.  Ferrin,  of  Madison,  N.  11.,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  commenced  his 
career  as  a  farmer  on  his  own  account  by  working  on 
shares,  a  most  excellent  farm  in  the  neighborhood. 
By  his  great  physical  powers,  temperate  habits, 
industry  an<l  prudence  he  l)ccame  one  of  the  most 
successful  farmers  in  the  county,  and  his  life  has 
answered  emphatically  in  the  anirmative,  that  ques- 
tion so  often  asked  by  agricultural  writers  and 
speakers,  "Does  farming  pay?'  He  followed  Salem 
Market  for  twenty-five  years,  selling  his  own  veget- 
able products. 

Mr.  King  early  took  an  earnest  interest  in  the 
Abolition  c.iuse,  was  a  Whig  in  politics,  and  has 
been  a  strong  Republican  since  the  formation  of  that 
party. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  1854,  has 
been  overseer  of  the  poor  for  thirty-three  consecutive 
years,  and  a  trustee  or  vice-iiresident  of  the  Essex 
Agricultural  Society  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

Mr.  King  is  a  forcible  and  eU'eclive  si>eaker,  and 
his  long  practical  experience  enables  him  to  add 
much  interest  to  the  discussions  at  Farmer's  Institutes, 


and  being  a  strictly  temperate  man  in  principle  and 
practice,  he  renders  efficent  aid  to  the  temperance 
cause. 

His  judgment  of  farm  property  is  valued  so  highly 
that  his  services  are  in  frequent  demand  in  apprai.sals. 
Late  in  life  he  married  for  a  second  wife,  Mr.j.  Eliz- 
abeth A.  Bancroft,  who  was  a  sister  of  his  first  wife. 

He  is  known  and  respected  throughout  tlie  county 
a.s  few  men  arc,  and  now,  at  seventy  years  of  age,  is 
in  the  full  vigor  of  life  and  presents  a  living  example 
of  what  may  be  accumi>lished  by  a  temperate,  indus- 
trious, prudent  farm  life  in  Essex  County. 


CHAPTEIt    LXXVL 
MARBLEHEAD. 
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IwlxtH  History — \ancp<uhemet  Ihe  Kiihj — litlu-s/onud  in  Marblfhead. 

The  exceedingly  unique  aiid  inlerestiiig  peninsula 
which  forms  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  situated  at 
the  south-eastern  corner  of  Es.sex  County,  Massachu- 
setts, sixteen  miles  north-east  of  Boston.  The  town- 
ship comprises  three  thousand  seven  hundred  acres, 
and  is  about  four  miles  in  length,  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  being  from  one  and  one-half  to  two 
miles  in  breadth.  The  surface  is  to  a  great  extent 
irregular  anil  rocky,  and  considerably  elevated  above 
the  land  of  the  surrounding  country.  Connected  by 
a  narrow  isthmus  with  the  mainland  is  a  smaller 
peninsula,  rather  more  than  a  mile  in  length  and 
about  half  a  mile  wide,  containing  about  three 
hufiilred  acres.  This  peninsula,  from  the  earliest 
settlement  of  the  town,  lias  licfu  known  as  the 
"  fireat  Neck." 

Between  the  "  Neck  "  jutting  out  so  boldly  into  the 
.Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  rocky  coast  of  the  niain  land, 
is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
and  a  half  a  mile  wide,  forming  one  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent harbors  on  the  New  England  (^oast. 

At  the  time  of  the  landing  of  our  fathers  upon  a 
coast  so  barren  and  uninviting,  as  it  must  liave  ap- 
peared to  them,  they  found  the  entire  section  of 
Eastern  >f:issacliusetts  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men, 
the  remnants  of  what  but  a  hw  years  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  white  man  had  been  a  large  and  powerlul 
tribe  of  Indians.  They  were  of  the  tribe  of  Nanm- 
keags,  then  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  .S^uaw 
Sachem  of  Sangns,  the  widow  of  the  great  Nane- 
pasliemet,  who,  in  his  lifetime,  Iiad  been  a  chief 
whose  power  and  authority  no  neighboring  tribe 
dared  question.  But  war  and  pestilence,  tliose  two 
dread  enemies  of  the  human  race,  had  made  sad  havoc 
among  the  Naumkeags;  and  however  desirous  they 
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might  have  been  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the 
white  men  upon  their  domain,  they  were  but  little 
prepared  to  do  so.  The  great  war  in  which  they  had 
engaged  with  the  Tarrentines  in  1015,  had  proved  dis- 
astrous to  them,  and  Nanepasheraet,  their  chief,  had 
been  obliged  to  retreat  from  his  settlement  at  Saugus 
to  a  hill  on  the  borders  of  the  Mystic  River,  where 
he  resided  till  the  time  of  bis  death.  The  plague 
which  broke  out  among  the  Indians  in  1(J17,  raged 
with  especial  severity  among  the  Naumkeags.  Hun- 
dreds of  them  were  destroyed,  and  those  who  re- 
mained were  rendered  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies. 
The  Tarrentines,  well  aware  of  the  weakness  of  their 
great  opponents,  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  to  at- 
tack him.  In  \6\9  they  besieged  his  fortifications 
at  Mystic,  where,  after  a  most  heroic  resistance,  Nane- 
pasheraet was  killed. 

Two  years  later  a  party  from  the  Plymouth  Colony, 
while  ranging  about  the  country,  came  across  some  of 
his  forts,  one  of  which  was  undoubtedly  in  Marble- 
head,  near  Forest  River,  the  remains  of  which  may 
still  be  seen.  Mr.  Winslow,  in  bis  account  of  the 
journey,  writes : 

"  Having  gone  tliix'e  miles,  we  cnine  to  a  place  where  corn  had  been 
newly  gntliered,  a  house  putted  down,  and  tlie  people  gone.  A  mile  from 
hence  Nanepaslieniel,  tlieir  King,  in  his  life-time  liad  lived.  His  lionse 
was  not  litte  others  ;  hut  a  scaffold  was  largely  bi.ilt  with  poles  and 
plantfs,  st>nie  six  foot  fnnn  tlie  ground  and  a  house  upon  that,  being  sit- 
nfttod  on  tlie  top  of  a  hill.  Not  far  from  hence,  in  a  bottom,  we  came  to 
a  fort  l>uitt  by  tlie  deceased  King,  the  manner  thus  :  There  were  poles, 
some  thirty  or  forty  feet  long,  stuck  in  the  ground  as  thick  as  tliey  could 
be  set  one  by  another,  and  with  them  they  enclosed  a  ring  some  thirty 
or  forty  feet  over.  A  trench,  breast  high,  was  digged  on  each  side  ;  one 
way  there  was  to  get  to  it  with  a  bridge.  In  the  midst  of  this  palisade 
6too<l  the  fnimpof  n  house  wherein,  being  dead,  he  lay  buried.  About  a 
mile  from  hence  we  came  to  such  another,  but  s»'ated  on  the  top  of  a 
bill.  Here  N;uu'pa.*.liemet  was  killed,  uime  dwelling  in  it  since  his 
death." 

After  the  death  of  Xancpashemet  the  general  gov- 
ernment of  the  Naumkeags  was  continued  by  his 
widow,  who  became  the  squaw  sachem.  She  was  as- 
sisted by  her  three  sons,  Wonohaciuaham,Montowam- 
pote  and  Winepoyken,  or  Winnepeweeken,  all  of 
whom  became  sagamores.  The  squaw  sachem  lived 
on  terms  of  friendliness  with  the  whites,  and  finally 
submitted  to  their  government. 

The  throe  sons  of  Nanepasheraet,  after  the  death 
of  their  father,  bad  each  bis  separate  jurisdiction  as 
sagamore.  Wonohaquaham,  called  by  the  English 
John,  was  located  on  the  Mystic  River ;  Montowam- 
pote,  called  by  the  white  people  .lames,  had  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  territory  now  comprised  in  Lynn,  Salem 
and  Jlarblehead,  or,  as  Mr.  I,ewis,  in  his  "  History, 
of  Lynn,  "  says:  "Saugiis,  Naumkeag  and  JIa.ssabe- 
quash."  The  last  was  the  Indian  name  for  Forest 
River,  but  whether  it  was  applied  to  the  territory 
comprised  in  the  township  of  Marblebead  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  means  of  ascertaining  except  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Lewis.  "Winepoykin,  called  by  the 
English  George,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Nanepash- 
emet.  He  was  born  in  1G16,  and  was  a  boy  when  the 
wtfite  men  made  their  settlement  on  his  territory. 


The  Rev.  John  Higginson,  in  writing  of  this  saga- 
more, says : 

'*  To  ye  best  of  my  i-emembrance,  when  I  came  over  with  my  father 
to  this  place,  being  then  about  thirteen  years  old,  there  was  a  widow 
woman  called  squaw  sjichem  \vln»  had  three  sons.  Sagamore  John  kept 
at  Mystic,  Sagamore  James  at  Saugust,  aiul  Sagamore  George  here  at 
Naunikeke.  Whetlier  lie  was  actual  sachem  here  J  cannot  say,  for  ho 
was  about  my  age,  and  I  think  there  was  an  older  man,  yt  was  at  least 
his  guardian.  But  yo  ludiaii  town  of  Wigwams  was  on  ye  north  side  of 
ye  North  Kiver,  not  farre  from  Sirnondes,  and  ye  north  and  south  side  of 
that  river  was  together  called  '  Naumkeke.'  " 

In  1633  both  Sagamore  John  and  Ssigamore  James, 
with  many  of  their  people,  died  of  the  small-pox, 
which  broke  out  among  them  and  raged  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  nearly  e.xterminate  the  entire  tribe.  So 
disastrous  were  the  effects  of  the  disease  among  them 
that  is  stated  "that  Mr.  Maverick  gave  Christian 
burial  to  thirty  of  them  in  one  day." 

After  the  death  of  bis  brothers,  Winepoykin  became 
Sagamore  of  Lynn  and  Chelsea,  as  well  as  Naumkeag ; 
and  after  the  death  of  bis  mother,  which  took  place 
in  1007,  he  became  sachem  of  all  that  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts which  is  north  and  east  of  the  Charles  River. 
Winepoykin  married  Ahawayet,  a  daughter  of  Poqua- 
num,  who  lived  at  Nahant.  He  died  in  1684,  and  on 
the  sixteenth  of  September  of  that  year,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Marblebead  procured  a  deed  of  their  town- 
ship from  his  heirs.  It  is  signed  by  Ahawayet,  who 
is  called  "  Joane  Ahawayet,  squaw,  relict,  widdow  of 
George  Saggamore,  Alias  Wemepauweekin." 

Of  the  manners,  customs  and  habits  of  life  of  these 
Indians  little  is  known,  except  such  as  can  be  gath- 
ered in  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  early  settlers. 
That  they  lived,  generally,  in  peace  with  their  white 
neighbors,  thee  can  be  iittle  doubt.  The  great  re- 
duction in  their  numbers  would  seem  to  be  of  itself 
evidence  that  they  were  obliged  to  keep  the  peace; 
and  the  testimony  of  the  white  men  proves  this 
theory  correct. 

The  Naumkeags  are  described  as  a  tall,  strong- 
limbed  people,  whose  only  wearing  apparel  was  a 
beast-skin  thrown  over  one  shoulder,  and  another 
about  the  waist.  Their  wigwams  were  small,  and 
were  constructed  of  poles  set  in  the  ground  and 
fa.stened  at  the  top,  being  covered  with  mats  made 
from  the  boughs  of  trees. 

Like  all  the  Indians  of  North  America,  the  Naum- 
keags compelled  their  squaws  to  do  the  greater  part 
of  the  manual  labor,  while  they,  the  lords  of  the  for- 
est and  the  mighty  waters,  spent  their  time  in  fishing, 
hunting  and  idleness.  Their  wants  were  few.  With 
plenty  of  corn,  raised  by  the  women,  the  forests 
abounding  in  game,  and  the  waters  about  their  coast 
filled  with  fish  of  almost  every  variety,  there  was  no 
reason  why  they  should  suffer  hunger,  save  only  from 
their  own  indidence  and  inactivity. 

Kind  and  docile  in  their  disposition,  and  generous 
in  their  treatment  of  the  whites,  they  in  time  became 
the  wards  of  the  settlers;  and  forsaking  the  gods  of 
good  and  evil  whom  their  fathers  had  taught  them  to 
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worship,  many  were  baptized  and  eiiiliraced  the 
Christian  religion. 

That  Indians  formerly  oeeupicd  the  land  now  com- 
prised in  the  territory  of  Marhlchead,  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

Relics  of  the  villages,  grave-yards,  shell-heaps  and 
an  Indian  fort  have  been  found  from  time  to  time, 
which,  were  other  evidence  wanting,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  fact.  Numerous  arrow-heads, 
spears,  clubs  and  various  utensils  made  of  stone  have 
also  been  found. 

The  largest  shell  heap  is  near  the  "  Pine  "  Grove, 
on  the  line  of  the  railroad  to  Salem.  This  contained 
by  actual  measurement  thirty  cords  of  shells,  placed 
in  layers  of  stone  and  ashes. 

Kxcavations  found  in  the  ''Small  I'ox  Pasture,"  at 
the  Harris  farm,  and  in  fields  on  Atlantic  Avenue, 
have  been  thought  to  indicate  the  former  location  of 
Indian  wigwams.  These  cellars  are  always  to  be 
found  near  some  reliable  supply  of  water ;  they  are 
from  six  to  eight  feet  across,  and  were  orginally  from 
two  to  four  feet  in  dejith. 

The  Bessom  Pasture,  near  Salem  Harbor,  was  ])ro- 
bably  the  site  of  an  Indiiin  village.  Excavations, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  cellars  of  wigwams,  are  to 
be  found  everywhere  in  the  vicinity. 

In  November,  1874,  an  examination  of  the  hill  in 
this  |iaature  revealed  a  grave  containing  five  skele- 
tons, four  being  those  of  grown  persons,  and  the 
other  that  of  a  child.  They  were  all  in  a  remarkable 
state  of  preservation,  except  that  of  the  eliihl,  one 
being  Very  large,  evidently  that  of  a  man.  The 
bodies  were  all  buried  on  their  backs  with  their  heads 
to  the  west  except  one,  which  lay  with  its  head  to 
the  east;  the  legs  being  drawn  up  so  that  the  knees 
nearly  touched  the  chin.  The  grave  contained,  be- 
sides the  skeletons,  a  lot  of  trinkets,  an  earthen  cup, 
a  small  bell,  two  sea-shells,  and  a  quantity  of  beads, 
proving  conclusively  that  the  bodies  were  buried 
after  the  white  settlers  came  to  America. 

By  reliable  Iradilion  we  are  informed  lli:il  Indians 
dwelt  in  Marblehead  as  late  as  one  luuuhed  and 
seventy  years  ago.  The  location  of  an  hnlian 
stockade  in  the  Lower  Division  Pasture  is  still 
pointed  out  by  some  of  the  older  inhabitants.  They 
received  their  information  many  years  ago  from  aged 
citizens,  then  about  to  depart  lor  their  final  rest, 
whose  memories  fondly  cherished  the  traditions  trans- 
mitted to  them  by  their  fathers. 


(HA  PTKU    LXX  Vll. 
M  A  R  B  LEH  E  A  D— ( Continued). 

i;  A  It  I,  Y    SKTTI.F.M  KNT.S. 

ProhaUc  Origin  o/  FirtI  S<lltrrs—T)ir  Fiahiiig  hidnilrji  PjilnhUnhtd—GranU 
of  hind^Firiil  Sbilt  Itiiilt  in  th«  OdiviyShirr*  Jmpurleil -Thu  Firnt 
Mtftingdnntxc. 

Makiii.iohkaii  was  settled  about  tin  year  lil'JO.  .Au- 
thorities difl'er  as  to  the  exact  part  of  Englaml    I'mm 


whence  these  settlers  emigrated,  though  all  agree 
that  they  were  English,  and  that  they  made  their  set- 
tlement in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  town,  near 
the  headland  now  known  as  Peach's  Point.  From 
their  manners  and  customs,  but  more  especially  from 
their  peculiar  dialect,  it  would  seem  that  they  were 
natives  of  the  Island  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  in  the 
British  Channel.  Their  numbers  were  undoubtedly 
increased  from  time  to  time  by  i>eople  from  the  west 
of  England,  which  would  account  for  many  of  the 
idiomatic  peculiarities  which  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies characterized  the  speech  of  their  descendants. 
They  were  fishermen,  a  rough,  illiterate  race,  accus- 
tomed to  a  life  of  toil  and  hardship,  probably  from 
infancy,  and  they  were  therefore  neither  dismayed 
nor  disheartened  at  the  diHieulties  attending  the 
founding  of  a  settlement  in  the  wilderness. 

A  few  years  before  the  coming  of  these  settlers  a 
settlement  four  miles  north  of  their  landing  i>lace, 
and  the  village  thus  formed  had  been  named  Salem. 
This  townshij)  included  in  its  boundaries  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  land  now  comprised  in  nine  or  ten  towns 
of  Essex  County,  one  of  which  is  Marblehead. 
Though  a  corporate  part,  and  within  the  limits  of 
Salem,  the  little  peninsula  seems  to  have  been  known 
even  at  that  early  day  by  a  distinct  name.  The  Rev. 
Francis  Higginson,  writing  of  the  place  in  1C29  or 
'30,  speaks  of  the  rocky  headlands  which  line  the 
shore  as  "marble  stone,  that  we  have  great  rocks  of 
it,  and  a  harbor  hard  by.  Our  |>Iantation  is  from 
thence  called  Marble  Harbor." 

Though  "  Marble-Harbor  "  is  the  name  most  Ire- 
(juently  applied  to  the  settlement  in  the  earlier  re- 
cords, it  is  evident  that  it  was  equally  well-known  as 
Marblehead  from  the  beginning.  William  Woods  in 
his  description  of  Massachusetts,  written  in  1(533, 
speakp  of  the  locality  as  "  Marvill  Head,"  and  de- 
scribes it  as  "  a  place  which  licth  four  miles  full 
South  from  Salem,  and  is  a  very  convienent  place  for 
a  jdantation,  especially  tor  such  as  will  set  up  the 
trade  of  fishing.  There  was  maile  here  a  ships  load- 
ing of  fish  the  last  year,  where  still  stand  the  stages 
and  drying  scall'olds.  Here  be  a  good  harbor  for  boats 
anil  a  safe  riding  for  ships."  Thirty  years  later^ 
Samuel  Maverick,  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  this 
section,  in  writing  an  account  of  the  towns  east  of  the 
Hudson  Kiver,  referred  to  the  town  as  follows:  "Two 
miles  below  this  Towne  on  the  South  side  of  the 
Harbor  by  the  sea  side  lyeth  Marblehead  or  ffoy  the 
greatest  Towne  for  ffeishing  in  New  England."' 
This  is  the  only  instance,  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge,  in  which  the  name  of  "  Foy  "  was  ap- 
plied to  the  peninsula. 

From  the  records  of  the  Ma.s.sachusetts  Colony, 
under  date  of  October  IS,  1G31,  we  learn  that  it  was 


1  Kroiii  II  viilimblo  innnns^Ti|tt  disrovprril  in  tlu>  now  nritinh  Miihoiimi  hy 
Mr.  Ilciiry  K.  Wnlfcm,  of  SiUcin,  ugont  of  tlio  Now  Kiiglond  lltstorico* 
G  t'noalogicnl  Socitty. 
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ordered  "  tli;it  Tliomas  Grayes  house  at  Miirble-Har- 
bor  shall  ho  |iul(l  dowiie,  &  that  noe  P>nglisheiiitMi 
shall  heieal'ter  give  iiouse  roouie  to  him  ov  iiitorlaiiie 
him,  under  siu'h  penalty  as  tlie  court  sliull  thinke 
meetc  to  infliete."  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
sentence  was  not  executed,  as  the  name  of  the  offen- 
ders is  frequently  mentioned  in  subsequent  records. 

In  September,  l(i31,  Isjiac  Allerton,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  riymouth  Colony,  having  hud 
some  dilliciilty  with  his  associates,  set  sail  in  the 
White  Angol  for  Marblehead,  where  he  established 
a  Fishery  Statii;n.  His  son-in-law,  Moses  Maverick, 
accompanied  him;  and  a  short  time  after  their  arrival 
it  is  recorded  that  "  this  season  Mr.  Allerton  fished 
with  eight  boats  at  Marble-Harbor."  It  was  proba- 
bly with  reference  to  the  business  thus  established, 
that  in  April  1033,  the  court  ordered  : 

**Tliat  if  any  ewine  shall  in  fishing  time  come  within  a  <nmrtpr  of  n 
niyle  of  the  stage  at  Marble-fTarbor,  tliey  shall  be  forfeiiei!  to  tlie  own- 
ers of  sd  stadge,  A  soe  for  all  other  stages  within  their  lymitts." 

The  name  Marblehead  is  mentioned  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Colonial  records  of  1633  under  circum- 
stances not  particularly  flattering  to  the  inhabitants, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  persons 
named  were  residents  among  them. 

"July  2d,  10:t3,  .Tnnies  White  is  ffined  XXXS  for  druokenues,  l>y  him 
couiitt«d  att  JIarblciiead,  on  the  Sabbath  day.  John  Itennet  is  ffined 
XS  for  being  drunke  att  Marblehead." 

The  early  records  of  the  colony  abound  with  ref- 
erences to  Allerton  and  his  doings.  Under  date  of 
September  1,  lfi33,  Governor  Winthrop  makes  the 
following  entry  in  his  journal: 

"  Mr.  Craildot-k's  honse  at  Marblehead  was  burnt  down  about  mid 
night  before,  there  being  in  it  Mr.  Allerton  and  many  tishernien  whom 
he  employed  that  season,  who  were  all  preserved  by  a  special  providence 
of  God,  with  most  of  his  goods  therein,  by  a  tailor,  who  sat  up  that  night 
at  work  in  the  bouse  and,  hearing  a  noise,  looked  out  and  saw  the  house 
on  fire  aboTe  the  oven  in  the  thatch." 

The  brief  period  of  Allerton's  residence  in  Marble- 
head were  evidently  years  of  misfortune  to  him  and 
his  family.  During  the  same  year  in  which  his 
house  was  destroyed,  a  pinnace  which  he  had  sent  on 
a  trading  voyage  to  France,  was  lost  with  its  entire 
cargo.  Two  years  later,  in  March,  1(53'),  the  court 
ordered  that  he  shall  be  sent  for  to  the  intent  that  he 
may  understand  the  de.sire  of  the  country  for  his  re- 
moval from  Marble  Harbor.  Accordingly,  in  May, 
of  that  year,  he  conveyed  to  his  son-in-law,  Moses 
Maverick,  all  his  hou3es,buildings,  and  stages  at  Mar- 
blehead. anil  departed,  it  is  ]ircsumed,  for  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

But  his  misfortunes  were  not  to  end  with  his  re- 
moval. During  the  same  year  a  shallop  which  he 
had  sent  to  Newbury  to  convey  the  Rev.  John 
Avery  and  his  family  to  Marblehead,  was  lost  off 
Cape  Ann,  with  nearly  all  on  board.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival  in  New  England  Mr.  Avery  had  been  in- 
vited to  take  up  his  residence  at  Marblehead,  "but" 
«8  Mr.  Mather  says  in  his  "  Magnalia"  "there  being 
no    church    there,    and  the   fishermen    there    being 


generally  too  remiss  to  form  one,"  be  had  ileclined 
the  invitation.  It  seems,  however,  that  he  had  been 
induced  to  reconsider  bis  determination,  and  had 
embarked  with  two  families,  his  own,  and  that  of  his 
cousin,  Mr.  Anthony  Tbacher.  On  their  passage  a 
storm  arose,  and  the  vessel  was  lost;  the  only  persons 
in  the  entire  company  who  were  saved  being  Mr. 
Thacher  and  his  wife,  who  were  cast  ashore  by  the 
waves. 
On  the  6th  of  May,  1635,  the  court  ordered  : 

"That  there  shalbe  a  plantacion  at  Marble-Uead,  and  that  the  inhab- 
ilantfl  now  there  shall  have  liberty  to  plant  aiul  imp've  such  grounds  as 
they  stand  in  neede  of,  &  that  aa  sd  plantacion  increasetli,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  .Salem  shall  pHo  with  such  ground  :i8  ahalbe  inip'vd  by  them 
thereabouts,  being  payed  for  their  labor  and  costs." 

It  was  also  ordered  that  IMr.  John  Humphrey 
should  improve  the  land  between  the  Clifte  and 
Forest  River,  and  dispose  of  it  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Marblehead  as  they  stood  in  need  ;  the  only  charge 
to  the  purchaser  being  enough  to  recompense  him  for 
the  labor  and  costs  bestowed  upon  it. 

"June  ?,,  \iy.i5.  It  IS  ordered  that  Mr.  Holgrove  shall  have  power  to 
presse  men  to  help  hiui  unlode  the  salt  at  Marblehead." 

In  March,  1636,  the  court  agreed  that  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey's land  should  begin  at  the  Clifte,  in  the  w^ay  to 
Marblehead, 

"  Which  is  the  bound  between  Salem  and  Linn,  and  so  along  the  line 
between  the  said  townes  to  the  rocks,  one  mile,  by  estimation,  to  a  grate 
red  oake,  from  web,  the  said  marked  tree,  all  under  &  over  this  rocks 
vpon  a  streight  line  to  the  running  brooke  by  Thomas  Smyth's  bouse, 
all  the  which  said  ground  wet*  alow  bini  for  bis  owne,  A  soe  from  Thom- 
as Smyth's  to  the  sea." 

The  records  of  Salem,  with  the  records  of  the 
colony,  give  the  only  authentic  information  concern- 
ing the  town  and  its  people,  at  this  early  stage  of  its 
history.  The  finst  mention  of  Marblehead  in  the 
records  of  Salem,  is  as  follows  : 

"  By  vote  of  the  towne  representatives,  viz  :  the  13  Men  Peputed—  the 
28lh  of  the  First  month,  103C.  John  Peach,  ffisherman,  and  Nicholas 
Marriott  having  fenced  about  five  acres  of  ground  on  Marble  Neck  ' 
(though  contrarie  to  the  order  of  the  towne),  yet  it's  agreed  that  they 
may  for  the  present  improve  the  said  place  for  building  or  planting,  pio- 
viding  always  that  the  propriety  thereof  he  reserved  for  the  right  of  the 
towne  of  Salem,  to  depose  in  the  pVesse  of  tyme  to  them  or  any  other 
ffishermen  or  others,  as  shalbe  thought  most,  yet  soe  as  they  may  have 
reasonable  consideration  for  any  chardge  they  shalbe  at." 

In  1()36,  the  building  of  a  college  was  projected, 
and  the  site  proposed  for  its  erection  was  in  Marble- 
head, evidently  in  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Humphrey's 
farm.  At  a  town-meeting  held  at  Salem,  in  May  of 
that  year,  in  an  order  for  the  division  of  Jlarblehead 
Neck,  Mr.  Humphrey  m.ade  application  lor  some 
land  beyond  Forest  River.  The  request  was  referred 
to  a  committee  of  six  gentlemen,  who  were  authorized 
to  view  the  land  and  "  to  consider  of  the  premises, 
least  it  should  hinder  the  building  of  a  college,  which 
would  be  many  men's  losse." 


1  In  the  early  records  the  land  between  Forest  River  and  the  ocean, 
near  the  bimndaries  of  what  is  now  the  town  of  Swampscott,  wa^  called 
tin-  I'lains  or  Marblehead  Neck.  The  peninsula  now  known  by  that 
name  was  then  called  Greate  Xeck. 
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In  October  following,  the  court  granted  four  "hun- 
dred pounds  towards  the  erection  of  a  college,  and 
the  next  year  a  committee  was  chosen  to  superintend 
its  erection.  Among  the  members  of  this  committee 
were  Mr.  Humphrey  and  the  Rev.  Hugh  Peters.  The 
court  subsequently  ordered  the  college  to  be  built  at 
Cambridge,  then  called  Xewtowue,  and  to  be  named 
"  Harvard  College,"  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  John  Har- 
vard, who  made  a  beiiuest  of  several  hundred  pounds 
towards  its  erection,  and  donated  his  library  for  the 
use  of  the  students. 

Not  only  did  the  General  Court  encourage  educa- 
tion and  learning  by  the  establishment  of  schools,  liut 
every  industry  and  enterprise  having  for  its  object  the 
general  welfare  of  the  colony,  was  fostered  and  aided 
by  wise  legislation. 

The  year  103(5  was  an  important  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  little  community  at  Marblehead.  During 
that  year,  a  ship  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons  bur- 
den, the  third  ship  ever  built  in  the  colony,  was  con- 
structed on  the  shore,  probably  on  the  harbor  side  ot 
the  plantation.  This  vessel  w.as  known  as  the  "  De- 
sire," and  for  more  than  two  years  was  employed  in 
the  fi.shing  business.  A  few  years  later,  she  was  sent 
to  the  West  Indies,  on  a  commercial  voyage,  and  re- 
turning brought  a  cargo  of  "  salt,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
negroes."  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
s'aves  brought  into  the  colony. 

On  the  second  of  the  eleventh  month  (January), 
1C30,  the  town  of  Salem  ordered,  "  for  the  better  fur- 
thering of  the  fishing  trading,  and  to  avoid  the  incon- 
venience found  by  granting  land  for  fishermen  to 
plant,  that  none  inhabiting  at  Marbluhead  shall  have 
any  other  accommodation  of  land  than  is  usually 
given  by  the  town  to  fishermen,  viz. :  A  house  lott 
and  garden  lott  or  ground,  for  the  placing  of  their 
flakes,  according  to  the  comi)any  belonging  to  their 
families:  to  the  greatest  family  not  above  two  .acres, 
and  the  comon  of  the  woodes  nerc  adjoining,  for  their 
goats  &  their  cattle." 

The  same  day,  Mr.  William  Knight  was  received 
for  an  inlialiitant,  but  no  land  was  to  be  appro|)riated 
unio  him  but  "a  ten-acre  lott  i*c  comon  for  his  cattle 
iS:  hay." 

On  the  27lli  of  this  inontli,  anothor  inieting  was 
held,  at  which  it  was  ordered  : 

■"nmt  all  llip  liiiiil  iiliMiK  llici  ulioro  of  I>arby  Fiiit '  bmIo  up  to  (Mr. 
Hiiitiplirt'y'M  liiiiil)  tlie  ni>KHlit;«,  uii'l  Hu  to  run  along  tlio  sliore  luwarils 
Murhlullinil  ill  |Hili5  into  Ills  liiiiil,  «lmll  l.u  li-worveil  for  llic  Coilioiis  of 
tliu  lowiH',  to  Bcrvt'  Ilieru  fur  wood  A  liiiiluT." 

The  next  year,  16.17,  Krasmus  James,  Nicholas 
Listen,  IMchard  (iranaway  and  I'hilip  Here  were  al- 
lowed as  inhabitants  '•  with  them  at  Marblehead,  and 
were  granted  two  acres  of  land  each."  .Fohn  Hart 
and  William  Charles  were  granted  live  acres  each, 
and  a  house-lot  of  half  an  acre  between  them.    "Jidin 


'  l>arby  Fort   ww*  a   fnrtitinitioii  iil  Nimgnw  Hi-inl,  l»iilt  l»y  11h'  poojilo 
of  Salein  tu)  u  Jilaco  of  refugu  lu  cam  of  attack  by  t)io  luJlitiiH. 


Deverekxe"  was  also  granted  half  an  acre  for  a 
house-lot. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  on  the  21.st  of  August, 
1637,  then  the  sixth  month  in  the  year,  John  Gatchell, 
of  Marblehead,  was  fined  ten  shillings  for  building 
upon  the  town's  land  without  permission.  In  case, 
however,  that  he  should  "  cut  of  ye  long  bar  off  hys 
head  into  a  sevil  frame,"  it  was  agreed  that  half  his 
fine  should  be  abate<l,  and  that  he  should  have  per- 
mission to  go  on  with  his  building  in  the  meantime. 

The  prejudice  of  the  Puritans  against  the  habit  of 
wearing  long  hair  is  well  known,  and  It  seems  that 
they  were  willing  to  enter  into  any  compromise  with 
Mr.  Gatchell  in  order  to  remove  tlie  obnoxious  habit. 

It  appears,  however,  that  he  w.a.s  not  a  man  to  sub- 
mit to  any  such  interference  with  his  personal  apjiear- 
ance,  and,  it  is  said,  "  continued  the  custom  to  bis 
dying  day,  in  spite  of  popular  opinion  and  all  the 
formal  denunciation  of  church  and  State. 

On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1837,  a  meeting  was 
held  at  Salem  and  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  was  ordered,  of  which  eight  pounds  were  to  be 
assessed  upon  the  following  inhabitants  of  Marble- 
head: Moses  Mavericke,  William  Steephens,  Archi- 
bald Tomson,  William  Charles,  John  Heart,  John 
Peach,  .lohn  Lyon,  Anthonie  Thatcher,  .lohn  Coite, 
Richard  8eers,  Richard  (trecneway,  John  Gatchell, 
Samuel  Gatchell,  .John  Rennet,  .Tohn  Wakefield,  Eras- 
mus James,  Thomas  Gr.iy,  John  Devereux,  Nicholas 
Meriatt,  Abraham  Whitehaire,  George  Vickary,  John 
Russell,  Nichola.s  Listen,  Philip  Reare. 

Under  date  of  September  6,  1638,  the  records  of  the 
colony  have  the  following  entry: 

"  Mo{M'B  Maverick  is  piTinittcd  to  sell  a  tun  of  wiuo  at  Marblelieail  aud 
not  to  cxcede  this  year." 

As  the  number  of  inhabitants  increased  the  records 
of^iants  made  at  the  town  meetings  became  more 
numerous.  On  the  14th  of  October,  I()38,  the  follow- 
ing grants  of  land  were  made  to  the  inhaliitants  of 
Marbleheail  : 

"Tt»  .Air.  Wiiltoii,  eight  acn'9  on  the  51iiin;  to  Mi»se.'4  Maverick  at 
the  sanu' place  ten  acres  ;  to  .lohn  Coite  on  the  Neck -three  acroa  ;  to 
Will  Keene  anil  Nich.  Listen  on  .lohn  IVach's  \ecke,  three  acres  ;  more 
to  theni  on  the  (Jreale  Necke,  five  acn-a  ;  to  Kichurd  Seers  three  acrea, 
where  he  had  pliinled  formerly;  to  John  Wakefield  four  acres  on  the 
Necke;  to  , lohn  liiitcliell  utid  Samuel  Oatidiel  six  acres  on  the  Necke; 
to  Tlio.  Sams,  three  acres  on  the  Necke;  to  .lohn  Lyon  fonr  acres  near 
his  house  ;  to  the  Widow  niiinchersix  acres  on  the  Necke  ;  to  Kttlph 
Warrin  twoiicrison  the  Necke;  to  Ceorge  Chlng  Ihrie  acres  on  the 
Necke  ;  to  Phillip  lleiire  three  acres  near  the  Widow  Tonisons  ;  to  John 
Itennet  fonr  acres  on  the  Necke  ;  npon  .lohn  IVach's  Nockw  ;  to  Rusaniond 
.lames  four  acres  on  the  Main."  ^ 

The  "  Mr.  Walton  "  to  wlioin  the  first  grant  was 
made  wa.s  Mr.  William  Walton,  wliowa-sthcn  preach- 
ing at  Marblehead,  though  without  ordination.  This 
is  the  first  mention  of  his  name  in  the  records,  ami  it 
is  therefore  probable  that  be  began  his  ministrations 
in    M:ul)lelieail   diiriiigthe  year  1638.     Through  his 

'  The  Main  was  the  part  of  the  town  near  the  harbor  ;  .Tohn  Peacli's 
Neck  was  fiMni  **  Nangns  Ilea.l  "  to  what  is  now  called  *'  Peacirs 
I'.dnt,"  ami  from  Niiugus  Ili-ad  ^l  Forest  Uiver  was  kDowii  as  the  "  Fur 
est  Side." 
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endeavors,  succeeded  by  Maverick  and  other  influ- 
ential inhabitants,  a  meeting-house  was  erected,  and 
religious  services  were  regularly  held  on  (ho  Subbath. 
Tiiis  edifice,  which  was  a  crude,  taiiii-lik-e  structure, 
stood  upon  one  of  the  most  rocky  hills  of  the  town  ; 
and  about  it,  after  the  manner  ot  their  forefathers, 
the  simple  lisliermen  made  their  burial  ground. 

Marblehead  at  this  time  has  often  lieeu  (lcscril)ed 
iis  a  place  barren  of  trees  and  abounding  in  nothing 
but  unproductive  land.  The  records  of  the  general 
town  meetings  and  other  c<immoners  jirove  conclu- 
sively that  this  is  a  mistake.  The  fact  of  its  settle- 
ment is  also  of  it.self  evidence  of  the  fallacy  of  this 
theory,  for  emigrants  in  those  days  could  not  have 
settled  on  a  coast  where  there  were  no  trees  from  which 
they  could  build  their  houses.  At  a  town  meeting 
held  in  Salem  on  the  Uth  of  November,  l(!-tO,  it  was 
ordered  that  all  who  shi>uhl  cut  timber  trees 
within  two  miles  of  Salem  and  one  mile  of  Marble- 
head,  and  prepare  them  for  shipping,  should  be  paid 
for  their  labor.  The  last  record  of  grants  in  the  re- 
cords of  Salem  concerning  land  in  Marblehead  is  in 
1640,  when  the  inhabitants  were  granted  "  all  such 
lands  near  adjoining  them  as  have  not  been  formerly 
granted  to  other  men." 

The  state  of  aflairs  in  Marblehead  seem  to  have  oc- 
cupied much  of  the  attention  of  the  General  Court  at 
its  session  in  May,  1644.  The  people  were  negligent 
of  many  of  the  laws  of  the  colony,  and  treated  others 
with  contempt ;  and  as  laws  which  were  readily 
obeyed  by  the  Puritans  in  other  towns  could  not  be 
enforced  among  them,  special  legislation  was  found 
necessary  for  their  government.  According  to  the 
Puritan  law  no  one  could  become  a  freeman  without 
first  becoming  a  church  memlicr;  anil  none  but 
freemen  could  vote  at  elections  or  hold  any  office 
whatever  in  the  colony.  The  inhabitants  of  Marble- 
head. were  far  from  being  a  religious  people,  and, 
though  they  supported  a  religious  teacher  and  main- 
tained the  ordinances  on  Sunday,  no  church  had  been 
formed,  and  there  were  few  church  members  among 
them.  As  a  consequence  there  were  no  magistrates 
or  ofiicers  in  their  community,  and,  being  some  dis- 
tance from  the  settlement  at  Salem,  they  knew  no 
law  save  that  of  their  own  will. 

This  fact,  and  the  necessity  that  there  should  be 
some  officer  in  the  place  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
colony,  led  the  court  to  relax  somewhat  of  its  accus- 
t<jmed  strictness  in  such  matters,  and  to  order:  "That 
in  defect  of  freemen  at  Marblehead,  the  inhabitants  of 
Salem  shall  have  libertie  to  command  some  honest  and 
able  man,  though  he  be  not  a  freeman,  and  the  Dep- 
uty Governor  shall  have  jiower  (if  he  think  hira  fit 
to  give  him  the  oath  for  constable  of  that  place  till 
the  Court  shall  take  further  order."  Accordingly,  on 
the  2.5th  of  the  same  month,  the  inhabitants  of  Salem 
elected  David  Cnrwithiu,  who  was  duly  sworn  as  con- 
stable of  Marblehead  for  one  year  from  the  date  of 
his  election. 


On  the  same  day  that  the  order  for  the  election  of  a 
constable  was  adopted,  the  court  also  voted  to  grant 
leave  to  Marblehead  to  '"fortify  itself  by  a  breast- 
worke  or  otherwise,'  and  directed  two  guns  to  be  de- 
livered unto  them  with  convenient  aninninilinn 
thereto."  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  order  was  ex- 
ecuted by  the  refractory  Marbleheaders,  but  that  they 
were  not  considered  as  sufficiently  instructed  in  the 
arts  of  war,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  colony, 
is  evident  from  the  following  order  adopted  on  the 
■IM  of  May  : 

'*  III  i-oiisiilcjulioD  of  the  great  default  and  neglect  uf  the  inhabitants 
i)f  JIarblohead  in  Kot  exercising  theninelves  in  Martial  diBcijiline,  it  is 
urdored  tliat  tJie  inhabitants  of  Mnrbloliead  shall  nialie  choyce  uf  Bunie 
one  who  shall  e.vercise  the  rest,  that  they  may  nut  be  to  seeke  when  epe- 
tiaJ  occasions  call  fur  their  assistance." 


CHAPTER    LXXVIII. 

UXRHLEflEKD—t  Continued.) 

Incorpiiralinn  of  Utt  Town — Division  of  the  Onitmon  Laiidg  -  Customs  of 
Fijihennen — Ordimition  of  lieir.  Snmud  Cheevcf—Towiishiji  Purchuse'i  of 
Ihr  Indians— A  Trial  for  Wilchcmfl. 

The  year  1648  was  one  of  the  most  momentous  in 
the  entile  hi.story  of  Marblehead.  Early  in  March, 
the  town  of  Salem  ordered  : 

"That  Marblehead  with  the  allowance  of  the  General  Cuurt  shall  be 
a  town,  and  the  hounds  to  be  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  laud  which  was 
Mr.  Humphries'  farme,  and  soc  all  the  land  to  the  sea," 

On  the  2d  of  May,  1649,  the  General  Court  granted 
the  petition  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  townwasduly 
incorporated  as  follows: 

"  Upon  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  i^Iarhlehead  for  them  to  be  a 
town  of  themselves,  Salem  having  granted  them  to  be  a  town  of  them- 
selves, and  appointed  them  the  bounds  of  their  town  which  the  Court 
doth  grant." 

Shortly  after  the  separation  from  Salem,  a  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  was  held,  and  the  ibllowing  town 
officers  were  chosen,  or  as  the  record  faintly  expresses 
it,  "  these  men  were  chosen  for  the  towns  business  :  " 

"Seven  men  or  Selectmen  :— Moses  Maverick,  Samuel  Daliber,  Francis 
Johnson,  Nicholas  Merritt,  John  Peach,  Senior,  John  Deverox,  John 
Bartoll." 

"  To  gather  Mr.  Walton's  Pay.— James  Smith,  ,Iosei)h  Doliber." 

This  was  probably  the  first  meeting  of  the  inhabi- 
tants after  the  action  of  the  town  of  Salem,  though 
there  is  no  record  of  the  date  on  which  it  was  held, 
except  that  of  the  year. 

The  earliest  date  in  the  town  records,  is  that  of  a 
meeting  held  December  22,  1648,  when  it  was: 

"agreed  by  the  Towne  that  all  such  as  are  strangers  fishing  or  employed 
about  flsL  shall  jiny  unto  the  Towne  for  their  wood  and  Hake  stufe  and 
other  convenieucies,  the  sum  of  ten  shillings  a  year  for  every  man." 

By  the  records  of  this  year,  it  appears  that  the  in- 
habitants acted  as  an  independent  town  before  ob- 
taining the  act  of  incorporation,  and  that  in  antici- 
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pation  of  the  event  they  were  busy  in  settling  and 
arranging  tlit-ir  afiairs.  The  swamp  running  from 
John  Legg's  to  Timothy  Allen's,  was  laid  out  into 
eight  lots  and  divided  among  the  inhabitants.  A  rate 
was  made  for  the  meeting-house,  and  John  Hart  was 
authoriziHJ  to  colifct  it  and  to  "  take  what  course  the 
law  will  allbnl  against  .<ufli  inhabitant  as  shall  refuse 
to  pay."  In  order  that  there  might  be  an  equal  way 
of  "  maintaining  the  ordinance  by  Mr.  Walton,"  it 
was  agreed  that  "  a  rate  should  be  established  accord- 
ing to  requite."     This  rate  Wiis  to  include  strangers, 

"  Who  have  benefit  by  the  plantation  by  fishing, 
and  make  use  of  wood  and  timber,  and  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  ordinance."  Mr.  Walton  wiis  to  have 
forty  pounds  for  his  services  this  year,  and  the  sum 
of  eighteen  pence  was  ordered  to  be  added  to  every 
man's  rate  for  his  wood. 

The  earlier  records  of  the  town  refer  principally  to 
the  commcm  lands,  cow  leases,  land  sales,  etc.,  though 
occasionally  there  are  very  quaint  entries  to  be  found. 
In  March,  I6r,7, 

"It  in  ordered  that  idl  swine  ul>oiit  the  tovvim  shall  be  snllicielitty 
ringed  hy  the  hrst  of  Aprill  next,  mion  the  i»enjiltie  of  2s.  i'A.  for  every 
defect,  and  Kdwiird  Pittfiford  is  to  see  this  oriler  to  be  obsurved." 

In  1658  the  town  had  evidently  increased  in  num- 
bers, and  had  been  blessed  with  iirosjterity  to  a  greater 
degree  than  had  ever  been  its  ibrlune  before.  Mr. 
Walton's  salary  was  increased  to  seventy  pounds,  and 
varied  afterward  from  sixty  pounds  to  eighty  |)ouiids 
yearly.  This  money  was  usually  collected  by  persons 
chosen  annually  at  the  town  meetings  for  the  purpose, 
and  those  who  had  not  the  ready  mutiey  to  pay,  were 
allowed  to  make  up  the  amount  of  their  |iri)poitioii  of 
the  rate  in  provisions. 

Mr.  Walton  rendered  an  account  yearly  of  the 
amount  received  from  each  person,  and  these  reports 
abound  in  such  names  as  "Quid  llarwood,  Oiild 
Lander,  OiiUl  Bennett,"  and  others  ei|ually  as  curious. 
(Jccasionally  in  these  reports  we  find  such  items  as 
these : 

"  Hy  half  u  cow  of  .M  r.  Brown,  Ci.  2a.  M. ;  by  ]4  ton  of  Maekreel,  £5.  ; 
by  Itirliunl  Uowtuiid  in  pork,  £2  ;  by  Smith  iu  cheese,  I'.i  shillings  ;  by 
C'hristo.  Gnlner  in  liquor,  1&  shillings." 

At  this  time  tlie  only  public  conveyance  to  and 
from  Salem,  was  a  ferry-boat  which  was  rowed  across 
Palern  harbor  as  often  as  there  were  passengers  who 
desired  to  cross,  the  fare  being  reguliited  by  a  town 
meeting  as  "  two  pence  for  the  inhiibit;mts  of  Marlile- 
heatl."  Thomas  Di.xie  was  the  I'errymiin,  and  he  was 
requireil  to  keej)  a  boat  and  an  assistant. 

In  IIIHO  there  were  onlysi.\teen  houses  in  the  entire 
townsbip.  During  that  year  the  inhabitants  voted  to 
lay  out  a  highway  between  Marblehead  ami  Salem, 
which  is  the  first  of  which  there  is  any  record.  Seven 
men  were  made  choice  of  "  for  the  placing  and  seat- 
ing of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  both  men  and 
women  in  the  meeting-house,"  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  townsmen  have  liberty  to  consider  what  way  is  to 
be  taken  for  the  accommodation  and  entertainment 


of  strangers,  if  it  cannot  be  that  one  house  is  suflB- 
cient,  then  to  consider  of  another,  that  strangers  may 
be  the  better  accommodated." 

The  following  year  the  court  invested  the  commis- 
sions with — 

"  .^Iagi^lrittilall  power,  refering  to  Salem  and  Marblehead,  there  lieing 
more  than  ordinary  need  thereof,  that  iuiijuity  may  not  pass  nnpu niched." 

One  of  these  commissioners  was  Major  William 
Hathorne,  who,  for  several  years  previous  had  been 
a  magistrate  of  Salem  and  several  other  towns,  and 
who  now  appears  to  hiive  assumed  special  charge  of 
Marblehead.  Before  this  august  personage  the  se- 
lect-men summoned  several  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens,  for  refusing  to  keep  their  cattle  in  accordance 
with  a  vote  of  the  town. 

In  March,  1002,  a  contract  w;is  made  witli  Robert 
Knight  and  John  Salter,  carpenters,  to  build  a  gal- 
lery at  the  southwest  of  the  meeting-house.  "Sullicient 
for  tour  seats,  with  columns,  and  a  board  at  the  bot- 
tom to  keep  the  dust  liom  coming  down  ;  and  to  be 
arched  suHicient  to  strengthen  the  house  with  stairs 
and  other  neces-saries."  For  this  labor  the  Selectmen 
agreed  to  pay  them  twenty-one  pounds  "  in  such  nec- 
essaries as  they  shoidd  have  occasion  of,"  and,  if  when 
the  work  was  ended,  they  bad  any  of  tlie  pay  to  take 
up,  the  balance  was  to  be  paid  in  lisb  or  mackrel  at 
the  market  price. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  October  21,  the  commoners 
iigreed  "  that  the  cove  lying  between  John  Coduers  and 
Jidin  Nortbies  stage,  shall  be  for  it  etimmon  landing- 
place  for  the  use  of  the  public  gooil  of  the  town  for- 
ever." The  agreement  was  signed  by  Moses  Maverick, 
Joseph  Dolier,  John  I'etich,  Senior,  Christoph.  Latte- 
more,  John  Waldron,  John  Codner,  John  Bartoll  and 
five  others,  who  were  probably  all  of  the  Commoners, 
who  could  write,  tiiid  signed  in  the  name  of  the  rest. 

v"  The  records  of  this  period  abouinl  in  allusions  to 
those  who  were  appointed  to  keep  the  co«s.  In  Feb- 
luary,  1003,  an  agreement  was  made  with  John  Stacie 
to  "  keep  the  cattell  the  year  ensuing,  and  to  fetch 
the  cattell  of  the  lower  end  of  the  towne  at  William 
Charles  by  the  sunn  half  an  hour  hie  aiid  to  deliver 
them  their  at  night,  half  an  hour  before  sunn  sett." 
If  any  were  lost  he  was  to  use  his  endeavors  to  find 
them  the  ne.xt  dsiy,  and  for  his  services  he  was  to  re- 
ceive corn  and  provisions  to  the  value  of  si.xteen 
pounds.  Thescarcity  of  money  among  the  inhabitants 
cttiinot  be  more  truly  illustrated  than  in  this  .Mnd 
iiiinierous  other  votes  to  pay  the  town's  indebtedness 
to  indivitluals  in  provisions,  fish  and  other  articles. 
In  their  intercourse  with  the  outside  world  they  were 
obliged  to  barter  to  an  almost  unlimited  e.vtent. 
Depending  entirely  upon  the  fishing  trade  for  their 
sustenance,  they  had  little  else  to  oiler  lor  the  commo- 
dities of  which  they  were  in  need,  ami  their  fish. be- 
came almost  their  only  medium  of  exchange. 

In  !(>(!(>,  the  court,  considering  the  exposed  condi- 
tion of  the  harbor  of  Marblehead,  voted  that  if  the 
inhabitants  would  erect  a  suitable  fort  or  breastwork, 
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their  country  rate  should  be  abated,  and  that  two  or 
throe  guns  should  be  furnished  as  soon  as  the  fortifi- 
cation was  finished.  That  the  fishermen  might  be 
drilletl  and  disciplined  in  military  movements  and 
tactics,  the  court  ordered  that  a  company  should  be 
organized,  and  Major  Hatliorno  was  appointed  com- 
mander, with  Samuel  Ward  as  Sergeant.  The  fort 
W.1S  finished  the  following  year,  the  cost  to  the  town 
being  about  thirty-two  pounds,  New  England  money. 

The  year  1607  proved  disastrous  to  the  people  of 
Marblehcad.  Owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
during  most  of  the  season  when  fish  were  plenty  they 
were  unable  to  venture  out  in  their  boats  to  any  dis- 
tance, and  in  several  instances  those  who  did  so  were 
lost.  The  court  therefore,  with  considerate  sympathy, 
voted  to  abate  their  proportion  of  the  county  tax  for 
one  year. 

In  October,  1668,  AVilliam  Walton,  the  faithful  and 
zealous  missionary,  died,  after  having  served  his 
blaster  and  the  poor  people  of  Marblehead  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years.  Coming  to  them  as  a  mission- 
ary to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  became,  without  ordi- 
nation as  a  clergyman,  a  loving  pastor,  a  faithful 
friend,  and  a  wise  and  prudent  counselor.  His  advice 
was  sought  on  all  matters  of  public  or  private  im- 
portance, and  when  obtained,  was  usually  followed 
without  question.  His  loss  was  felt  as  a  public  be- 
reavement by  the  entire  community. 

Mr.  Walton  was  succeeded  in  his  noble  work  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Cheever,  a  young  man  who  but  a  few 
years  before  had  graduated  at  Harvard  College  with 
the  highest  honors.  The  meeting-house  had  recently 
been  repaired,  and  the  young  preacher  was  received 
with  marked  attention  and  every  possible  evidence  of 
respect.  The  town  voted  to  pay  him  £40  for  his  ser- 
vices the  first  six  months,  and  after  that  £80  yearly. 

In  March,  1069,  another  gallery  was  built  at  the 
north-eastern  end  of  the  meeting-house,  Robert 
Knight,  Francis  Ceilings  and  Jeremiah  Keal  being 
the  builders.  The  contract  wa.s,  that  the  gallery 
>hould  be  built  with  "  five  seats,  stairs  and  other 
necessaries  as  the  other  gallery  was,"  and  the  car- 
penters were  to  receive  £23  New  England  money  for 
their  services. 

The  road  leading  to  the  Great  Neck  was  evidently 
laid  out  during  this  year,  as  on  the  18th  day  of  De- 
cember it  was  voted  that  "on  the  next  convenient  day 
as  many  of  the  commoners  and  proprietors  as  can 
shall  see  that  a  convenient  way  may  be  laid  out  for 
drift  of  cattle  to  the  Neck  on  the  other  side  of  the 
great  harbor." 

To  the  early  settlers,  and  for  many  years,  the  har- 
bor was  known  as  the  "  Great  Bay,"  or  "  Great  Har- 
bor," while  the  cove  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town, 
known  as  "  Little  Harbor,"  was  on  account  of  its  con- 
venience, and  because  it  was  so  much  nearer  the 
settlement  used  almost  exclusively  as  the  harbor. 

On  the  0th  of  April,  1672,  the  town  "ordered  by 
genftal  consent  that  a  '  Lentoo  '   be  built  adjoining 
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to  the  back  side  of  the  meeting-house,  twenty  foot 
in  breadth  and  forty  foot  in  length,  with  three  gable 
ends  in  the  same,  with  timber  work,"  etc.  The  build- 
ing of  this  addition  to  their  house  of  worship  was 
the  cause  of  great  controversy  and  disagreement 
among  the  inhabitants.  The  town  voted  to  instruct 
the  selectmen  to  "seat  the  men  and  women  in  the 
'  Lentoo," '  but  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  assign 
seats  to  the  fault-finding  and  jealous  worshipers,  they 
declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  and 
were  with  difficulty  persuaded  not  to  resign  their 
offices  ;\s  selectmen.  The  disagreement  now  assum- 
ing tlio  phase  of  a  downright  quarrel,  a  town  meeting 
was  called,  and  the  matter  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Maverick,  Mr.  John 
Devereux,  John  Peach,  Senior,  and  Nicholas  Merritt. 
These  men  were  fully  empowered  "  to  seat  the  Len- 
too men  and  women  in  ye  seats,  cut  an  alley-way 
through  ye  ould  part,  dispose  of  any  persons  who 
shall  want  seats  or  lose  their  seats  by  means  of  ye 
alley,  in  ye  most  convenient  places  in  ye  ould  or  new- 
part,  and  rectify  any  disorders  with  due  care  that 
such  as  have  been  formerly  seated  may  keep  their 
places  as  many  as  conveniently  can."  It  was  also 
ordered,  for  "  ye  regulating  and  preventing  of  dis- 
orders in  seats,"  that  Eichard  Norman  should  have 
power  to  "  look  after  all  persons,  men  and  women,  that 
they  keep  their  seats  upon  penaltie  of  two  shillings, 
five  pence  for  every  single  ofience  upon  every  Sabbath 
day."  These  fines  were  to  be  "destrained  upon  legal 
warninggiven  to  the  parties  offending,"  and  one-third 
of  the  amount  was  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Norman,  and 
the  remainder  to  be  appropriated  for  the  poor  of  the 
town. 

However  sadly  the  inhabitant  may  have  disagreed 
in  regard  to  the  seating  of  the  "  lentoo,"  as  they 
termed  the  addition,  it  is  evident  that  the  day  on 
which  it  was  raised  was  one  of  general  rejoicing. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  New  England  customs 
in  the  olden  time  know  that  it  was  thought  next  to 
impossible  to  have  a  "  house  raising,"  without  ex- 
tending an  invitation  to  the  entire  community  to  as- 
sist. These  occasions  were  generally  observed  as 
holidays,  and  were  devoted  by  the  younger  people  to 
merry-making  and  the  most  joyous  festivities.  The 
wine  and  other  liquors  flowed  freely,  and,  while  many 
partook  of  the  beverage  temperately,  an  opportunity 
was  given  to  the  weak  and  thoughtless  to  indulge  in 
a  reckless  round  of  dissipation  and  drunkenness.  The 
.  raising  of  the  lean-to  was  no  exception  to  the  general 
custom.  In  the  report  of  the  expenses  incident  to 
the  occasion  we  find  the  following  item :  "  Paid  for 
rum  and  charges  about  fish  at  raising  the  Leantoo  at 
the  Meeting-House,     ...     £4  '2s.  ik/." 

The  custom  of  using  intoxicating  liquors  !is  a 
beverage,  which  prevailed  throughout  New  England 
until  a  comi)aratively  recent  date,  was  one  of  the  be- 
setting sins  of  the  people  of  Marblehead  from  its  ear- 
liest settlement.     Not  a  vessel  went  from  its  harbor, 
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whether  for  a  long  trip  to  the  "  Banks  "  or  for  a  few 
days  fishing  in  the  bay,  without  a  plentiful  supply  of 
li(l»or.  Not  a  vessel  arrived  with  a  fare  of  fish  with- 
out providing  "something  to  take "  for  washing-out 
day.  The  custom  was  so  universal  that  even  at  the 
town-meetings  liquor  was  provided  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

As  a  consequence  many  persons  were  disorderly, 
and  the  meetings  were  frequently  disturbed. 

In  1074  the  town  had  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  were  then  one  hundred  and  fourteen  house- 
holders, whose  names  with  their  common  age  are  re- 
corded in  the  records.  At  a  town-meeting,  held  dur- 
ing this  year,  it  was  voted  that  "all  these  fifteen  or 
sixteen  houses  built  in  Marblehead,  before  ye  year 
16(50,  shall  be  allowed  one  cows  common  and  a 
halfe." 

In  1675  the  war  between  tlie  Massachusetts  Colo- 
nists and  the  Indians,  known  as  King  I'hilip's  War 
broke  out.  This  terrible  and  bloody  war  lasted  three 
years,  and  ended  only  at  the  death  of  King  Philip. 
The  whites  had  so  diminished  before  its  close  that 
they  began  seriously  to  apprehend  total  extinction. 
During  the  year  1()77,  while  the  war  was  at  its  height, 
two  Indians  were  brought  as  captives  to  JIarbleliead. 
Their  fate  is  thus  portrayed  by  Mr.  Increase  Mather 
in  a  letter  dated  23d  of  fifth  month,  1677, — 

"  Sabbath  night  was  sennight,  the  women  at  Murblehead,  .is  tliey 
came  out  of  the  meeting-house,  fell  upon  two  Iniiiuus  tliat  were  bronglit 
in  as  captives,  and  in  a  tuninltuotis  way,  verj-  barbarously  nuirderetl 
them.  Doubtless  if  tlie  Indians  bear  of  it  tlie  raptives  among  them  wil' 
be  served  according)} ."' 

The.  first  school  in  town,  of  which  there  is  any 
record,  was  opened  in  1675,  Mr.  Edward  Humphries 
being  the  teacher,  and  receiving  forty  pounds  yearly 
for  his  services. 

In  March,  1679,  it  was  agreed  at  a  town-meeting 
"that  Robert  Knight  shall  be  clearly  requited  and 
discharged  from  i)aying  his  Town  Rates  during  his 
life  for  his  workmanship  done  in  the  meeting-house 
in  building  the  gallery.  It  wiis  also  voted  at  the 
same  meeting  "  that  Robert  Knight  hath  libertie  for 
to  flow  the  ferry  Swamps  as  to  the  benefit  of  his  mill, 
and  it  is  to  continue  during  the  townes  pleasure." 
These  votes  illustrate  the  impulsive  and  generous 
disposition  of  the  ))e(>ple  of  Marbleliead,  traits  which 
have  characterized  I  heir  descendants  to  a  marked  de- 
gree ever  since.  Hul  a  few  years  before  tlie  passage 
of  these  votes,  Mr.  Kriighl,  in  building  the  lean-to, 
had  found  it  necessary  to  cut  away  a  post  under  tlie 
gallery.  For  this  he  was  severely  censured,  and 
ordered  to  replace  it  under  a  heavy  penalty.  Natur- 
ally resenting  the  indignity  he  delayed  his  work 
somewhat,  and  the  town  voted  if  it  were  not  com- 
pleted before  a  certain  date  "  to  sue  him,  and  to 
prosecute  him  from  Court  to  Court  until  the  case  was 
ended."  Like  many  others  who  have  suffered  from 
the  temjiorary  unpopularity  which  their  actions  have 
occasioned,  Mr.  Knight  lived  to  see  the  excitement  of 


his  fellow-citizens  abate,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
periencing the  popular  reaction  in  his  favor,  of  which 
the  votes  were  an  evidence. 

Sailors  and  fishermen  are  proverbial  for  their  sym- 
pathy and  disinterested  benevolence  in  behalf  of  the 
distressed.  The  people  of  Marblehead  have  ever 
been  a  consi)icuous  example  of  this  class  of  men,  and 
their  generosity  and  goodheartedness  is  shown  on 
nearly  every  page  of  their  history.  A  vote  passed  by 
the  commoners  in  1682,  gives  an  evidence  of  their 
kindness  which  should  serve  jis  an  example  worthy  of 
emulation  by  their  posterity.  Richard  Reed,  a  man 
advanced  in  years,  having  forfeited  his  land  for  a 
fish-fence,  by  being  in  arrears  for  rent,  the  town 
"voted  in  consideration  of  his  age  and  losses,  that  he 
might  pay  two  pounds,  and  the  rest  should  be  abated  ; 
and  that  he  should  enjoy  the  privilege  of  using  the 
land  for  a  fish-fence  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life." 

The  year  1(')84  was  made  memorable  by  the  public 
ordination  of  Mr.  Cheever,  and  the  organization  of  a 
church  in  Marblehead.  Mr.  Cheever  had  been 
preaching  for  sixteen  years,  and  the  number  of  com- 
municants had  increased  to  fifty-four,  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  going  to  Salem  to  have  the  sacraments 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  administered. 
This  having  been  found  inconvenient,  a  vote  was 
passed  by  the  congregation,  after  the  afternoon  ser- 
vice on  the  6th  of  July,  to  request  Mr.  Cheever  to  be 
ordiiincd,  and  to  take  measures  for  the  organization 
of  a  church.  On  the  llith  of  July  a  solemn  fast  was 
observed  for  the  blessing  of  Gud  on  the  undertaking, 
the  exercises  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hall, 
of  Beverly.  The  ordination  took  place  on  the  13th 
of  August  in  (he  ])rcsence  of  the  Deputy  Governor, 
five  of  the  assistants,  twenty  ehlers  and  a  large  con- 
course of  people. 

»Lor  some  time  previous  to  the  period  of  which  we 
are  writing,  certain  Indians,  heirs  of  the  squaw  sa- 
chem of  Saugus,  had  presented  claims  of  ownershi|) 
in  the  lands  comprised  in  the  township  of  Marble- 
head, and  after  several  years  of  controversy  it  was 
decided  to  linld  a  town-meeting  and  take  appropriate 
action  in  regard  to  the  matter.  Accordingly  on  the 
14th  of  July  a  meeting  was  held,  and  Moses  Maver- 
ick, John  Deverenx,  Captain  Samuel  Ward,  Thaddeiis 
Ridden,  William  Heal,  Richard  Read  and  Nathaniel 
Wallown,  with  the  selectmen,  were  chosen  a  commit- 
tee to  investigate  the  matter  and  search  alter  the 
pretended  claims.  Messrs.  .lohn  Devereux  ami  Samuel 
Ward,  as  a  sub-committee,  were  authorized  to  pur- 
chase the  land  and  take  a  deed  of  it  in  the  name  of 
the  town  in  case  the  claim  should  be  found  valid. 
The  committee  reported  that  the  claim  was  valid, 
and  that  they  liail  purchased  the  land.  The  town 
therefore  appointed  a  committee,  one  of  wIkiui  was 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Cheever,  to  "  pro])ortion  each  Mans 
part  according  to  his  privilege  in  the  township."  The 
committee,  after  attending  to  the  duty  a.s.signed  them, 
reported  that  aller  "iJroportioning  the   amount  by 
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cow  leases,  they  found  it  to  amount  to  nine  pence  per 
cow  in  money." 

Passinjj  over  the  events  of  the  intervening  years 
between  16S4  and  "02,  of  which  there  is  no  record  of 
any  importance,  we  come  to  the  period  when  tlie 
great  witchcraft  delusion  spread  with  such  terrible 
and  deadly  ellect  amonjr  the  people  of  Kssex  County. 
The  people  of  Marblehcad,  credulous  and  supersti- 
tious as  were  the  inhabitants  of  nearly  all  maritime 
towns,  listened  with  awe  to  the  tales  of  distress  which 
were  brought,  from  time  to  time,  from  their  neighbors 
in  Salem,  and.  clustered  about  their  firesides  or  in  the 
shops  along  the  shore,  whispered  of  ghosts  and  gob- 
lins, and  told  blood-curdling  tales  of  the  sea. 

At  thi.s  time  there  lived  in  Marblchead  an  old 
woman,  the  wife  of  a  fisherman,  of  whose  supernat- 
ural powers  many  weird  and  dreadful  stories  had  been 
told.  "  Mammy  Ked  "  was  considered  a  witch,  and 
had  been  known  to  afflict  those  whom  she  disliked  in 
various  ways.  To  some  she  sentsickness  and  distress 
by  wishing  that  a  "bloody  cleaver"  might  be  found 
On  the  cradles  of  their  infant  children  ;  and  it  was 
said  that  whenever  the  wish  was  uttered  the  cleaver 
was  distinctly  seen,  and  the  children  sickened  and 
died.  At  other  times,  it  was  said,  she  caused  the 
milk  to  curdle  in  the  milk-pail  as  soon  as  it  had  left 
the  cow  ;  and  numerous  instances  were  cited  to  prove 
that  she  had  often  caused  the  butter  churned  by  her 
enemies  to  turn  to  "  blue  wool." 

In  spite  of  the  grievous  manner  in  which  they  be- 
lieved themselves  afflicted,  the  kind-hearted  people 
of  Marl)leliead  had  made  no  complaint  to  the  author- 
ities of  the  matter,  and  it  was  reserved  for  several 
deluded  youug  women  of  Salem,  who  had  already 
caused  much  suffering  in  that  community  by  their 
ready  accusations,  to  cause  her  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment. Early  in  the  month  of  Jlay,  1(392,  a  warrant 
was  issued  by  John  Hathorne  and  .Jonathan  C'urwin, 
two  of  the  assistants,  for  the  arrest  of  Wilmot  Read, 
wife  of  Samuel  Read,  of  Marblehead,  who  was 
charged  with  having  "committed  sundry  acts  of 
witchcraft  on  the  bodies  of  Mary  Walcot  and  Mercy 
Lewis,  and  others,  of  Salem  Village,  to  their  great 
hurt."  etc.  The  examination  took  ]>lace  on  the  31st 
of  May,  at  the  house  of  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  Inger- 
soll,  of  Salem.  After  listening  patiently  to  the  evi- 
dence the  grand  jury  brought  in  two  indictments 
against  the  woman.  In  one  she  was  charged  with 
"certain  detestable  arts  called  witchcraft  and  sorceries 
wickedly,  maliciously  and  feloniously  used,  practiced, 
and  exercised  at  and  in  the  town  of  Salem.  ...  in, 
upon  and  against  one  Eliza  Booth  of  Salem,  single 
woman,  by  which  said  wicked  arts  ye  said  Eliza 
Booth  was  tortured,  afflicted,  consumed,  pined,  wasted 
and  tormented."  The  other  indictment  charged  her 
with  practicing  her  "  detestable  arts  "  upon  one  Eliza 
Hubbard,  of  Salem. 

-^fter  the  examination  usual  in  such  cases  at  the 
time,  with  no  defense,  save  her  own  vehement  pro- 


testations of  innocence,  the  poor  woman  was  con- 
demned and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  She  was  exe- 
cuted at  Gallows  Hill,  S.ilciii,  on  the  22d  of  Septem- 
ber. 


CHAPTER     LXXIX. 

MARBLEHEAD— ( CoH^HHivZ). 

Stiperntitioiif:  BrlU-fit  —  Thc  Screevhiiig  Woman — Weird  Legends — SI.  MiehaeVs 
Chittxh  —  Xeie  Meeting- Hoiise  Tiuill—  Marblehentt  in  1714 — The  Marble- 
head  Diidcct~ Seamen  Caplnred  hit  I'iiales. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  an  evidence  has  been 
given  of  the  superstition  of  the  jieople  of  Essex 
County  at  the  time  of  the  ever-memorable  witchcraft 
delusion,  but  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  relate 
half  the  super,<ititious  traditions  firmly  believed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Marblehead  then  and  for  more 
than  a  century  after. 

Stories  of  phantom  ships  seen  at  sea  before  the  loss 
of  a  vessel ;  of  the  appearance  on  the  water  of  loved 
ones  who  had  died  at  home ;  footsteps  and  voices 
heard  mysteriously  in  the  still  hours  of  the  night, 
coming  as  warnings  from  another  world  ;  signs  and 
omens  which  foretold  the  approaching  death  of  some 
member  of  a  family,  or  prophecies  whisjiered  by  the 
wind  that  those  away  on  the  mighty  deep  would  find 
a  watery  grave. 

These,  and  other  stories  of  pirates  met  on  the  seas 
and  smugglers  who  secreted  their  treasures  along  the 
shore.  Ibrmed  the  burden  of  conversation  during  the 
long  winter  evenings.  Of  the  many  traditi(ms  of  this 
kind,  told  with  simple  faith  and  sincere  belief  by  our 
ancestors,  few  have  come  down  to  their  descendants, 
and  of  t-hese,  the  story  of  the  screeching  woman  is 
perhaps  the  most  vividly  remembered.  It  was  said 
that  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
a  Spanish  ship  laden  with  rich  merchandise  was  cap- 
tured by  pirates  and  brought  into  the  harbor  of  Mar- 
blehead. The  crew  and  every  person  on  board  the 
ill-fated  ship  had  been  murdered  at  the  time  of  the 
capture,  except  a  beautiful  English  lady,  whom  the 
ruffians  brought  on  shore  near  what  is  now  called 
Oakum  Bay,  and  there  barbarously  murdered  her. 
The  few  fishermen  who  inhabited  the  place  were  ab- 
sent, and  the  women  and  children  who  remained  could 
do  nothing  to  prevent  the  crime.  The  screams  of  the 
victim  were  loud  and  dreadful,  and  her  cries  of  "  Lord, 
save  me!  oh,  Lord  Jesus,  .save  me!"  were  distinctly 
heard.  The  body  was  buried  where  the  crime  was 
perpetrated,  and  for  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
on  the  anniversary  of  that  dreadful  tragedy,  the 
screams  of  the  poor  woman  were  repeated  in  a  voice 
so  shrill  and  supernatural  as  to  send  an  indescribable 
thrill  of  horror  through  all  who  heard  them. 

There  were  other  beliefs  as  firmly  held,  which, 
though  equally  as  superstitious,  were  much  more 
agreeable  and  romantic.    The  young  women,  on  the 
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nights  when  a  new  moon  was  to  appear,  would  con- 
gregate at  one  of  the  houses  in  the  ncighborhoorl,  and, 
putting  a  huge  pot  of  tallow  over  the  tiro,  would  drop 
"hot  nails"  into  the  boiling  fat,  firmly  believing  that 
the  young  man  who  should  appear  while  the  nails 
were  dropping  would  be  the  future  husband  of  the 
fair  damsel  who  dropped  them.  At  other  times  the 
young  women  would  go  to  an  upper  window,  and, 
reaching  half-way  out,  throw  a  ball  of  yarn  into  the 
street,  believing  that  the  lucky  youtli  who  picked  it 
up  would  surely  come  forward  with  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage. 

Until  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Cheever  ninrly  all  the 
marriages  in  town  had  been  solemnized  by  Mr.  Mave- 
rick, who  iiad  been  appointed  one  of  the  magistrates, 
and  was  for  many  years  the  only  Justice  of  the  Peace 
in  the  place.  Mr.  Maverick  was  a  selectman,  town 
clerk,  tything  man,  and  a  member  of  every  important 
committee  chosen  by  the  town.  Owning  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  township,  and  being  largely  inter- 
ested in  the  fishing  trade,  he  was  a  man  of  great 
influence  in  the  community,  and  his  advice,  when 
given,  was  followed  with  implicit  confidence  by  the 
simple  fishermen  with  whom  he  lived. 

The  customs  of  the  people  at  this  time,  and  for 
many  years  after,  were,  some  of  them,  of  the  most 
curious  nature.  A  marriage  was  the  scene  of  the 
most  joyous  festivities,  and  the  occasion  of  a  season 
of  merry-making  for  an  entire  week  in  duration. 
Everybody  in  the  community  who  chose  attended  the 
wedding,  and  when,  at  a  late  hour  in  the  night,  the 
guests  were  ready  to  depart  for  their  own  homes,  the 
bride  and  groom  were  ]iut  to  bed  by  their  maids  and 
groomsmen,  and  the  entire  company  marched  around 
their  bed,  throwing  old  shoes  and  stockings,  and  vari- 
ous other  missiles  at  them,  for  good  luck,  and  by  way 
of  a  parting  salute. 

As  the  town  increased  in  ini]iortance  and  pros- 
perity, the  custom,  so  prevalent  throughout  New 
England,  of  presenting  the  pall-bearers  at  funerals 
with  gloves  and  gold  finger-rings,  became  very  fash- 
ionable among  the  wealthier  families.  These  rings 
were  often  of  a  very  curious  and  uniipie  design,  and 
there  are  several  of  them  held  as  heirlooms  by  some 
of  the  older  inhabitants  to-day. 

For  some  years  jirevious  to  the  year  1G98  it  a])- 
peared  that  no  school  had  been  kept  in  Marblehead 
for  any  length  of  time  exceeding  a  few  brief  months. 
In  November  of  that  year  a  school  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Josiah  Cotton,  who  came  to  Marbkhead  at  the  urgent 
request  of  several  of  the  inllucntial  itihabitants. 
Mr.  Cotton  was  a  young  man,  not  (piite  nineteen 
years  of  age,  who  had  but  a  short  time  before  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  College.  He  was  a  grandson  of 
the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  and  a  nephew  of  Ijie  celebrated 
Dr.  Cotton  Mallier.  Tlie  town  agreeii  to  pay  him 
fifteen  pounds  a  year  for  his  .services,  and  he  received 
"six  pence  and  a  groate  a  week '' from  each  of  the 
scholars  who  attended  the  school.    As  the  inhabitants 


generally  sent  their  children  to  the  school  it  soon  in- 
creased to  seventy-five  pupils,  and  the  income  of  the 
teacher  was  increased  to  about  fifty  pounds  per  annum 
in  silver  money. 

During  his  stay  in  Marblehead  Mr.  Cotton  lived  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  the  family  of  the 
mini.ster,  Mr.  Cheever,  though  for  a  short  time  he 
Ijoarded  in  the  families  of  Captain  Edward  Hrattle 
and  Captain  John  Browne.  While  here  he  studied 
theology,  and  preached  his  first  sermon  November  23, 
1701.  In  1704  Mr.  Cotton  took  his  final  leave  of 
Marblehead,  and  some  years  after  wrote  the  account 
of  his  life  while  here,  from  which  we  are  permitted  to 
extract  the  following: 

'*  Wht'ii  I  ciime  to  this  place  I  was  niw  and  yoimg,  not  19  yenrs  old, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  to  l)e  wondered  at  if  I  gave  way  too  much  to  ihat 
extravaganco  Intemponinco,  Negligence  in  Keli^ion  and  Disorderliness 
that  it)  too  rife  in  that  place.  I  desire  to  thank  God  that  it  was  no  more, 
and  to  be  htinihled  that  it  was  t^o  much,  aiut  to  he  thankful  that  after  so 
much  Vanity  tlod  brought  nie  to  myself  and  did  not  suffer  me  to  be  ut- 
terly ruined.  In  the  latter  end  of  17o;!,  I  had  thoughts  of  removing 
from  ^larhleliead,  sui>posing  the  place  {then  being  under  ilecay)  not 
likely  to  afford  me  a  settlement,  and  accordingly  I  left  it  about  two 
months.  In  thai  time  I  w*4-nt  (o  Sandwich  and  Dartmouth,  in  the  county 
of  Bristol,  to  which  I  had  been  tlirected  liy  tho  Boston  ministers.  1  tar- 
ried and  preached  at  Boston  but  one  Sabbath. 

"After  my  coming  from  thence,  I  liad  several  letters  from  iny  brother, 
Cnshing  and  Sanuiel  Penhallow,  Esq.,  inviting  nie  to  keep  school  at 
Portsmouth,  on  the  Ftscataqua  Kiver,  towanls  which  I  stoert-d  my 
course  ;  but  calling  at  Marblehe.id,  and  they  remaining  still  destitute  of 
a  schoolmaster,  T  agreeil  with  them  again  (upon  the  advancement  of  my 
Sjtlary  from  the  Town,  under  the  former  regulation  for  particular  schol- 
ars, for  they  would  not  make  it  »  free  school)  and  tarried  half  a  year 
longer  in  yo  school,  anti  desire  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  favor  that  my  ser- 
vices therein  as  well  as  before  was  acceptable  and  succesa^fnl. 

"  The  people  there  being  generally  if  not  universally  incline<l  to  givo 
their  children  common  learning,  tho    scholars  rise   lait  thin  amongst 
them.     There  was  hut  one  that  went  from  thence,  whilst  I  kept  school, 
to  the  college,  and  that  wius  the  minister's  son,  Mr  Amos  Cheever,  now 
minister  at  Manchester.   There  was  another  designed,  viz:  .lolin  Browne 
sou  of  Capt.    Browne,  hut  death  p\it  an  end  to  the  design.     Sumo  of  the 
verses  composed  on  that  sorrowful  occasion  are  as  follows  : — 
'  Death  is  a  tributo  which  by  nature  wo 
Are  bound  to  pay  nnt<>  Jlortality  ; 
.\  lovely  plant  cropt  in  his  tender  years 
Lyes  hei'e,  a  subject  not  of  prayer,  but  tears ; 
A  youth  who  proniis't  much,  hut  awful  death 
llath  snatcheil  him  from  us  anil  bath  stopt  his  breath, 
And  now  he's  gone  you'll  scarce  his  equal  tind,-»- 
tMl  all  accounts  few  equals  left  iKdiind.' 
"  I  have  heretofore  thought  of  writing  a  particular  character  anil  de- 
scription of  Marblehend,  or  rather,  history  of  my  observations  there,  but 
upon  the  attempt,  llnding  lliat  1  could  nut  do  it  without  too  much  sutyr 
and  rellection  (perhaps  (o  some  to  whom   1  Was  obliged)  1  laid  it  aside 
and  shall  only  say  that  the  whole  township  is  not  much  bigger  than  a 
largo  farm,  and  very  i-ocky,  and  so  they  are  forc't  to  get  their  living  out 
of  the  sea,  not  having  room  to  confound  the   Ilshertuan  with  the  hus- 
baiulnuin,  and  so  spoil  both  as  they  do  in  some  phices.     II  has  a  very 
good  Harbour,  which  they  impi-ovo  to  tho  heat  advantage  for  Fishing 
both  Summer  and  Winter.  .  ,  .  And,  Hnally,  it  is  one  of  tho  b«st  coun- 
try places  to  keep  schind  in,  provided  a  man  be  firmly  ll\t  in  principle  of 
Virtue  and  religion,  which  1  hear  ily  wish  weri'  more  abundant  among 
them  in  the  life  and  power  of  it. 

"  ^ly  greatest  iiitimary  \\liilst  at  Marblehead  wits  in  the  family  of  Col. 
I. egg,  wh.isi'  lady  was  a  geutlewoinan  of  great  gntvity,  integrity  and 
prililence,  iiliit  with  Ihe  families  of  Cupt.  .lohn  Browne  and  I'lipl.  Kilwald 
Brattle,  who  married  Col.  Legg's  two  daughters, — by  which  means  I  had 
Bonio  uncoinfortable  jarni  wilh  Colonel  N.  and  his  laily,  who  held  no 
great  correspondeucu  widi  other  families.  And  1  would,  fruiii  my  own 
ex|Hirlence,  advise  nil  men,  and  i-siiecially  young  men,  upon  their  lirst 
s<>ttilig  out  in  life,  to  avoid  all  nti^ildling  too  far,  and  to  carry  il  wilh  an 
equal  hand  towards  all." 
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There  wore  days  when  pirates  infested  the  high 
seas,  and  JIarblehead  from  its  isolated  position  be- 
came a  place  of  freijucnt  resort  for  this  class  of  out- 
laws. The  siniplo-iuinded  iiiliabitaiits,  naturally 
hospitalilo,  cordially  welcomed  all  who  came 
anionic  them,  little  dreaming  that  at  times  they  were 
harboring  some  of  the  most  heartless  and  blood- 
thirsty villains  that  ever  sailed  the  ocean.  In  July, 
1703,  the  Hrigantine  Charles,  Captain  Daniel  Plow- 
man, Commander,  was  fitted  out  at  Boston,  as  a 
privateer,  to  cruise  against  the  French  and  Span- 
iards, witli  whom  Great  Britain  was  then  at  war- 
When  a  few  days  out  Captain  Plowman  was  taken 
suddenly  ill,  and  the  inhuman  crew  locked  him  in 
the  cabin  and  left  him  to  die.  His  body  was  thrown 
overboard,  and  John  Quelch,  the  lieutenant,  assumed 
command.  With  the  consent  and  co-operation  of 
the  crew  Quelch  seized  the  vessel,  and  proceeded  on 
a  piratical  cruise  sailing  to  the  coast  of  Brazil.  He 
confined  his  operations  to  that  locality,  plundering 
several  Portuguese  ships  and  brigantines,  killing  the 
Captains  and  taking  several  negro  slaves  as  prison- 
ers, besides  gold  and  other  booty.  In  May  of  the 
following  year,  (1704),  the  brigantine  arrrived  at 
Marblehead,  purporting  to  have  come  from  New- 
Spain.  The  suspicions  of  the  owners  had  been 
aroused,  however,  and  a  search  of  the  vessel  revealed 
several  Portuguese  flags  and  other  articles,  which  con- 
firmed the  evil  reports  that  had  been  heard  concern- 
ing the  vessel.  Finding  that  they  were  detected. 
Quelch  and  his  crew  attemped  to  escape,  and  secret- 
ed themselves  along  the  shore.  They  were  hotly 
pursued  by  the  authorities,  and  were  finally  captured- 
.Some  were  found  at  Gloucester,  others  at  the  Isle  of 
Shoals,  while  Quelch,  it  is  said,  was  discovered  in 
Marblehead.  Twenty  men  in  all  were  captured,  and 
were  subsequently  convicted  of  piracy.  Of  these, 
only  one,  a  youth  of  nineteen  years,  gave  Marble- 
head as  his  birth-place.  Quelch,  with  four  of  his 
associates,  was  executed  at  Boston  June  30,  1704. 

The  town  records  of  this  period  are  very  incomplete, 
and  furnish  little  information  concerning  the  customs 
or  habits  of  life  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  April,  1709,  the  commoners  leased  all  that  great 
head  of  land  on  the  northwest  side  of  Charles  Island 
in  Little  Harbor  to  Edward  Dimond,  "shoreman," 
for  thirteen  shillings  yearly.  This  person  was  prob- 
ably the  famous  "  old  Dimond,"  of  whom  such  fabu- 
lous stories  were  told  and  believed.  It  was  said  that 
he  was  a  wizard  and  possessed  the  "  black  art,"  which 
enabled  him  to  foretell  coming  events,  to  avert  dis- 
aster from  liis  friends,  and  bring  distress  upon  his 
enemies.  When  the  night  was  dark  and  stormy,  and 
the  wind  gave  evidence  of  blowing  a  gale,  "old  Di- 
mond "  would  wend  his  way  to  the  "burying  hill," 
and  there,  among  the  graves  and  tomb-stones,  "  beat 
about"  and  give  orders""for  the  management  of  his 
vessels  at  sea.  In  a  voice  loud  and  clear,  distinctly 
heard  above  the   roar  of  the  tempest,  these  orders 


would  be  given,  and  no  one  dared  question  their 
power  to  save  from  shipwreck.  The  advice  of  "old 
Dimond  "  was  sought  by  people  far  and  near  who  be- 
lieved in  his  great  powers;  but  woe  betide  the  evil 
doer  who  came  into  his  jiresence.  Once,  when  a 
guilty  fellow,  who  had  stolen  wood  from  a  poor  widow, 
came  to  him  for  advice,  the  wizard  "  charmed  "  him, 
and  caused  him  to  walk  all  night  with  a  heavy  log  of 
wood  on  his  back.  At  another  time,  when  a  sum  of 
money  had  been  stolen  from  an  aged  couple,  "old 
Dimond"  told  where  it  could  be  found,  and  gave  the 
name  of  the  thief.  Let  not  the  reader  think  that 
these  stories  illustrating  the  superstition  of  our  an- 
cestors are  exaggerated  in  the  least.  They  were  told 
by  aged  people  living  in  Marblehead  but  a  few  years 
ago,  now  at  rest,  who  remembered  with  what  faith 
and  earnestness  they  were  told  by  their  mothers  and 
grandmothers. 

Of  the  same  class  are  the  stories  told  of  the  man 
who  was  chased  by  a  corpse  in  a  coffin,  and  shortly 
after  sickened  and  died ;  of  the  poor  fellow  who  was 
chased  by  his  Satanic  majesty  himself,  seated  in  a 
carriage  drawn  by  four  white  horses ;  and  of  the 
young  fisherman  who  arrived  home  in  the  night,  and 
meeting  the  young  woman  to  whom  he  was  betrothed, 
gave  her  a  few  of  the  fish  he  had  caught  only  to  see 
her  fade  away  and  vanish  from  his  sight.  The  next 
morning  the  heart-broken  lover  learned  that  the  girl 
he  loved  had  died  during  his  absence,  and  became 
convinced  that  he  had  seen  an  apparition.  What  the 
ghost  did  with  the  fish  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained. 

Of  the  events  of  the  intervening  years  between 
1709  and  1714  little  can  be  ascertained.  A  few  years 
previous  an  Episcopal  Church  had  been  gathered  and 
a  parish  organized,  and  during  the  year  1714,  a 
church  edifice  was  erected.  The  funds  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building  were  subscribed  by  thirty-three 
gentlemen  who  pledged  themselves  in  various  sums  to 
the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds. 
The  list  was  headed  by  Colonel  Francis  Nicholson, 
who  subscribed  twenty-five  pounds,  and  the  remain- 
der was  made  up  by  several  captains  of  vessels  in 
sums  varying  from  two  pound-i  to  twelve  pounds  each. 
The  frame  and  all  the  materials  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building  were  brought  from  England. 
The  first  rector  was  Eev.  William  Shaw,  who  arrived 
and  took]chargeofthe  parish  on  the  20th  of  July,  171-5. 

In  1714,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cheever  having  become  very 
old  and  infirm,  his  church  voted  to  settle  a  younger 
minister  with  him  as  an  assistant.  Accordingly,  a 
meeting  was  held,  and  two  candidates  were  presented 
for  the  chf>ice  of  the  church,  one  of  whom  was  Jlr. 
John  Barnard,  of  Boston,  and  the  other  Mr.  Edward 
Holyoke.  Mr.  Barnard  was  chosen  by  a  small  ma- 
jority, and  at  a  town  meeting  convened  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  choice  of  the  church  was  ratified  by  the 
town.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  town  was  far 
from  satisfactory  to   the  adherents  of  Mr.  Holyoke, 
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and  occasioned  a  controversy  which  resulted   in  a 

division  of  the  church  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
disafl'ccted  memhers.  The  town  voted  to  grant  per- 
misMon  for  the  organization  of  another  church  and 
the  erection  of  a  new  meeting-house,  and  a  charter 
was  obtained  from  the  General  Court.  The  members 
of  the  First  Church  sent  an  earnest  and  solemn  pro- 
test to  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  against  the 
formation  of  a  new  church,  declaring  that  as  there 
was  already  one  "church  and  one  meeting-house  in 
the  place,"  the  erection  of  a  third  place  of  worship 
would  disturb  the  ])eace  of  the  town.  They  also 
charged  their  brethren  who  desired  to  form  the  new 
church  with  the  grave  offense  of  going  about  the 
town  and  "  ilefaming  and  vilifying  the  character  of 
Mr.  Barnard."  On  the  9th  of  November,  1715,  Mr. 
Barnard  entered  upon  his  duties  as  the  assistant 
|>astor  of  the  First  Church,  and  on  the  25th  of 
April,  1716,  the  new  meeting-house  having  been  erect- 
ed, the  Second  Congregational  Church  was  organ- 
ized, and  Mr.  Holyoke  was  ordained  as  pastor.  The 
ordination  of  Mr.  Barnard  took  place  on  the  18th  of 
.Tuly  of  the  same  year. 

The  condition  of  th'e  town  at  this  time  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Barnard  in  his  autobiograiihy  as  mis- 
erable in  the  extreme.  He  says:  "  When  I  lirst  came 
[in  1714],  there  were  two  companies  of  poor,  smoke 
dried,  rude,  ill  clothed  men,  trained  to  no  military 
discipline  but  that  of  '  Whipping  the  Snake,'  as  it 
was  called.  There  was  not  so  much  as  one  proper 
carpenter,  nor  mjison,  nor  tailor,  nor  butcher  in  the 
town,  nor  any  market  worth  naming;  but  they  had 
their  houses  built  by  country  workmen,  and  their 
clothes  made  out  of  town,  and  supplied  themselves 
with  beef  and  pork  from  Boston,  which  drained  the 
town  of  its  money.  And  what  above  all,  I  would  re- 
mark, there  was  not  so  much  as  one  foreign  trading 
vessel  belonging  to  the  town,  nor  for  several  years 
after  I  came  into  it;  though  no  town  had  really 
greater  advantages  in  their  hands.  The  people  con- 
tented themselves  to  be  slaves  that  digged  in  the 
mines,  and  left  the  merchants  of  Boston,  Salem  and 
Europe,  to  carry  away  the  gains,  by  which  means  the 
town  wiui  always  dismally  jMior  in  circumstances,  in- 
volved in  debt  to  the  merchants  more  than  they  were 
worth  ;  nor  could  I  find  twenty  families  in  it  that 
upon  the  best  examination  could  stand  upon  their 
own  legs;  and  they  were  generally  as  rude,  swearing, 
drunken  and  fighting  a  crew  as  they  were  poor." 

Though  the  inihience  of  Mr.  Barnard  the  people 
were  finally  induced  to  send  their  own  fish  to  market, 
Mr.  Joseph  Sweett  being  the  first  nuiii  to  engage  in 
the  enterprise.  He  fitted  out  a  small  schooner,  which 
he  sent  to  the  ]iarbadoes  with  a  cargo  of  fish,  and, 
l)eing  successful,  was  in  a  few  years  enabled  to  build 
vessels  and  send  his  to  Kuroi)ean  markets.  In  a 
short  time  others,  encouraged  by  his  success,  engaged 
in  the  business,  and  the  town  enjoyed  an  era  of  pros- 
perity such  as  it  had   never  known   before.    Good 


workmen  of  every  description  now  abounded  in  the 
place,  and  from  their  more  frequent  intercourse  with 
the  outside  world,  the  air  of  isolation  which  had  so 
long  characterized  the  inhabitants,  began  to  wear  off 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  though  their  manners  were 
somewhat  rude,  they  became  noted  for  their  kindness 
and  hos|)itality  to  strangers. 

At  this  time,  and  several  generations  later,  the 
town  was  noted  throughout  New  England  for  the  pe- 
culiar dialect  of  its  people.  .So  broad  and  quick  was 
their  pronunciation,  and  so  strange  were  the  idioms 
characterizing  their  speech,  that  a  native  of  the  town 
was  known  wlierever  he  went.  Nor  was  this  pecu- 
liarity confined  to  any  class  or  condition  of  men  re- 
siding in  the  town.  All  showed  it  alike,  of  whatever 
rank  or  condition  in  life.  The  words  were  clipped  ofl" 
very  shortly,  and  in  some  sections  there  was  a  slight 
difference  in  the  dialect  noticeable.  The  "  Cuniiy 
Land"  people  always  drojiped  the  "  A  "in  si)eaking, 
and  their  vernacular  was  much  like  that  of  a  Cock- 
ney Englishman,  in  addition  to  that  which  betrayed 
them  "  to  the  manner  born." 

Hardly  a  family  in  the  olden  time  escajicd  with  the 
correct  ])ronunciation  of  its  name.  So  accustomed 
were  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  cognomen,  by 
which  they  were  known,  that  in  some  instances 
they  did  not  recognize  their  own  names  when  called 
by  them.  An  instance  of  this  kind  is  related  in  the 
"  Life  and  Letters  of  Judge  Story,"  who  was  a  native 
of  the  town. 

•*0nco  wliile  lie  wns  tryiiip  a  raw  in  the  f'irciiil  ('ouii,  in  Boston,  the 
clerk  called  out  tlie  njune  of  oneof  the  Jliryas  Jliclmel  Tri'lfcr.v  (it  beio): 
so  spelt.  N'o  answer  was  given.  A^iin  be  was  called,  and  still  there 
was  silence.  *  It  is  very  strange,'  saitl  the  clerk,  'I  saw  that  man  here 
not  two  niintitcs  ago.'  'Wheredoeshe  come  from  ?' asked  tbejndgc. 
'  Marblehead,  uuiy  it  please  your  Honor,*  said  the  clerk.  *  If  that's  the 
case,'  said  the  judge,  'let  me  see  the  list.*  The  clerk  handed  it  up  to 
hiuL  He  KKjkeii  at  the  namea  minute,  and,  handing  l-ack  the  list, said 
'(all  Mike  Ti'eci/c'  (throwing  Iheaccent  on  the  hist  sylhible.)  *  Here  !* 
answered  a  gruff  voice.  *  Why  did  you  not  answer  before  ?  '  said  the 
clerk.  '  TreOery  is  no  way  to  pronounce  my  luuue,'  sjiid  the  juryman, 
'  my  name  id  Mike  Treeyc,  lu  the  judge  knows." 

Another  anecdote  to  the  same  purpose  is  related 
in  the  work. 

On  one  occasion,  when  some  of  our  fishermen  weiv-  in  court  to  settle  a 
mutiny  which  had  taken  jdace  on  theOrnnd  llanks  (of  Newfiuindtaod), 
one  being  called  uiKin  to  state  what  he  knew,  said  '  that  the  skipiier  and 
one  of  Jiis  shipmates  had  what  he  called  a  '  jor  of  lie.'  The  presiding 
Jn4lpe  in  vain  endeavoivd  to  get  a  more  inlelligilde  answer,  and  Anally 
.lodge  Story  was  called  upon,  as  usual,  to  art  as  interpreter  Ut  his  towns- 
man, which  he  did,  telling  the  court  that  the  'jor  of  ile,' in  the 
Slartdeio'ail  dialect,  was  a  'jaw  awhile,'  which,  iK-ing  interpreted, 
n.eant  that  the  two  nu'U  abused  each  other  grossly  for  some  time." 

Though  the  dialect  once  so  general  among  the  i)eo- 
jde  is  now  almost  extinct,  there  are  many  words  used 
occasionally,  to  know  the  meaning  of  which  would 
puzzle  a  stranger.  Often  when  any  of  the  natives 
feel  slightly  cold  or  chilly  they  will  say  that  they  are 
"  crimiiiij."  If  they  lose  their  way  in  the  dark  and 
become  confused  or  bewildered,  they  will  say  they 
were  "pixelaled."  In  speaking  of  the  ceiling  of  a 
room  some  of  the  older  people  still  call  it  the  "j'/<iiich- 
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mcnf.''  When  a  lady,  on  oxainining  of  sewing,  finds 
that  it  is  oarelcssly,  or  improperly  done,  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  hour  her  pronnunee  the  work  "  a /roar/i." 
When  food  has  been  iniprojierly  prepared,  or  is  not 
suHieiently  eooked,  it  is  spoken  of  as  "  caulch." 

When  very  angry  for  any  reason,  it  is  a  common  oc- 
currence to  hear  some  one  exclaim  "  Squael  'ini  up  ! '' 
"  Squael  something  at  him  !  "  or  '"  He  ought  to  be 
sipnieled  up  I"'  which  being  interpreted,  means  "  Tlirow 
something  at  him  !  "  "Stone  him  I  "  or  "  He  ought  to 
be  stoned." 

A  crumb  or  a  snuill  piece  of  anything  to  eat,  is 
called  a  "grummet"  and  a  sulky  or  ill-natured  person 
is  said  to  be  "  ijnily." 

The  difficulties  against  which  the  lishermen  and 
sailors  on  board  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  colony, 
were  obliged  to  contend  were  for  many  years  greatly 
augmented  by  pirates,  who  infested  the  waters  on  the 
coast  of  North  America.  In  .Tune,  1722,  Edward 
Low,  a  noted  pirate,  while  cruising  near  Cape  Sables, 
took  possession  of  the  schooner  Mary,  of  Marblehead, 
Thomas  Trefry,  master,  and  after  robbing  several 
other  vessels  in  the  vicinity,  made  prisoners  of  Nich- 
olas Merritt,  master  of  the  Shallop  .Jane;  Philip 
Ashton,  Jr.,  master  of  the  schooner  Milton  ;  Joseph 
Libby,  one  of  the  Ashton's  crew  ;  and  Lawrence 
Phabens,  one  of  the  crew  of  the  schooner  Rebekah. 
These  were  all  active  men  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  though  they  pleaded  tearfully  to  be  released, 
were  forced  into  the  service  of  the  pirates.  Unfortu- 
nately no  record  had  been  preserved  by  which  the  ex- 
perience of  the  pri.soners  can  be  narrated,  except  in 
the  ease  of  Ashton.  Confined  on  board  the  pirate 
ship,  narrowly  watidied,  and  continually  in  fear  that 
his  life  would  be  taken,  he  was  obliged  to  perform  the 
most  menial  services.  His  suff'erings  from  hardship 
and  the  cruelty  of  the  crew  at  length  became  so  un- 
endurable, that  he  resolved  to  make  his  escajie  even 
at  the  risk  of  his  life.  For  months,  no  o])portunity 
presented  itself;  but  in  March,  1723,  the  vessel 
stopped  at  a  small  desolate  island  oil"  the  West  Indies 
to  obtain  fresh  water.  Here  Ashton  was  sent  on 
shore  to  assist  in  rolling  the  hogsheads  to  the  water- 
ing-place. Watching  his  opportunity,  he  at  length 
succeeded  in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  his  captors, 
and  running  to  the  woods,  concealed  himself  in  the 
thick  brush  with  which  the  island  abounded.  Sup- 
posing at  first  that  he  had  gone  to  gather  cocoanuts, 
the  pirates  made  no  search  for  hira,  but  finding  that 
he  did  not  return,  they  made  a  diligent  search,  com- 
ing several  times  so  near  his  place  of  concealment 
that  he  could  distinctly  hear  their  conversation.  At 
length,  getting  out  of  patience,  they  decided  to  leave 
without  him,  and  to  his  great  joy,  Ashton  saw  the 
vessel  sail  away  from  the  island. 

But  though  liberated  from  the  pirates  his  hardships 
were  not  an  end.  Alonj;  on  a  desert  island,  with  no 
shelter  from  the  weather,  and  with  very  scanty  means 
of^ubsistence,  his  sufferings  at  length  became  very 


intense.  His  feet  became  sore  and  blistered  from  ex- 
posure, and  at  length,  to  add  to  his  misfortunes,  he 
was  nearly  jirostrated  by  sickness. 

While  in  this  condition,  he  wa.s  attacked  by  a  com- 
pany of  Spaniards  who  visited  the  island,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  his  life. 

Finally,  in  March,  172.5,  nearly  three  years  after 
he  I'cU  into  the  hands  of  the  pirates,  he  was  taken 
from  the  island  by  Captain  Dove,  of  Salem,  who  had 
put  in  there  for  water.  When  released  from  his  peri- 
lous situation  the  poor  fellow  had  scarcely  a  rag  of 
clothing  left,  and  the  kind-hearted  sailors  were 
obliged  to  clothe  him  from  their  own  scanty  ward- 
robes. 

On  his  arrival  in  Marblehead,  Ashton  was  received 
as  one  from  the  dead.  On  the  following  Sunday,  the 
Rev.  John  Barnard  preached  a  sermon  concerning  his 
miraculous  escape,  the  text  being :  Daniel  iii.  17,  "  If 
it  be  so,  our  God  whom  we  serve,  is  able  to  deliver  us 
from  the  burning  fiery  furnace,  and  he  will  deliver  us 
out  of  thine  hand,  0  King." 

Nicholas  Merritt  had  a  similar  experience.  After 
being  with  the  banditti  several  months,  he  found 
means  to  escape,  though  he  did  not  return  to  Marble- 
head for  more  than  a  year  after. 


CHAPTER    LXXX. 

MARBLEHEAD— (CoH/ni»cd). 

Town  House  Built — liavagce  of  Small  Pox — Rev.  Kdward  Holi/oke— Pirates 
ill  Marhli:hcad~'Hu'  Story  of  Agues  Surriage—A  Bo;i^s  A2)preuticesliip 
— Fire  Department  Organtzed—  The  Frciieh  and  fitdiaii  War. 

Ix  1724,  the  town  having  developed  ilito  a  com- 
paratively prosperous  and  enterprising  community, 
various  measures  of  public  utility  and  improvement 
were  adopted.  The  old  meeting-house  was  enlarged 
by  an  addition  twenty  feet  long  built  at  the  southeast 
end.  Permission  was  granted  to  Nathan  Bowen  to 
open  a  public  school,  and  it  was  voted  to  increase  the 
salary  of  the  schoolmaster  and  to  adopt  some  "  proper 
method  of  paying  Mr.  Cheever  his  salary."  The 
town  seems  to  have  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  school-teachers,  and  finally,  at  a  town 
meeting  held  March  4,  1727,  it  was  voted  to  author- 
ize the  selectmen  to  hire  a  schoolmaster  at  a  salary  of 
not  more  than  eighty  pounds  the  first  year.  At  the 
same  meeting  it  was  voted  to  build  a  tow-ii-house,  and 
the  selectmen  were  chosen  a  committee  to  "  treat 
with  some  workmen  in  order  for  the  building  said 
house  and  make  return  to  ye  next  town-meeting." 
It  was  also  voted  that  "  the  Town  House  shall  be 
built  on  ye  land  where  ye  Gale  and  Caggc  now  stands 
on." '  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  on  the  17th  of  April, 
the  town  voted,  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  the 
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selectmen,  to  build  "  the  town  house  fifty  feet  long, 
thirty  feet  wide  and  thirty-three  feet  stud."  The 
selectmen  were  chosen  to  superintend  the  erection  of 
the  l)uil<ling,  and  the  following  year,  17:28,  the  work 
was  coinplett'ii.  The  first  t(jwn-meeting  held  in  the 
town-house  after  its  completion,  was  probably  lield 
March  17,  1728,  as  that  is  the  date  of  the  first  meet- 
ing called  there  of  which  there  is  any  record. 

On  the  22d  of  Xovember,  1728,  Governor  Burnet 
visited  the  town.  He  was  met  at  the  "  bounds  of  the 
town  "  by  about  fifty  gentlemen  on  horseback,  and 
the  local  militia,  under  arms,  and  escorted  to  the 
residence  of  John  Oulton,  Esq.,  where  dinner  was 
served.  "The  streets  being  lined  on  both  sides" — 
we  are  informed  by  a  Boston  paper  of  the  period — 
"  for  the  Cavalcade  to  pass  thro',  after  which  the 
Militia  were  drawn  up  before  the  Door  and  fired 
three  volleys  (the  Hon.  Samuel  Browne,  Esq.,  Col.  of 
the  Regiment  being  present  and  gave  the  words  of 
command)  and  then  all  the  Cannon  of  the  several 
sliips  in  the  harbor  were  discharged  ;  the  like  ap- 
pearance was  never  known  in  tliis  place  before." 

During  the  month  of  May,  1730,  intelligence  was 
received  in  Marblehead  that  the  small-pox  was  rag- 
ing in  the  town  of  Boston.  As  rumors  of  the  fatal 
effects  of  this  dread  and  loath.some  disease  became 
more  prevalent  the  excitement  of  the  people  ap- 
proaclied  almost  to  frenzy.  A  town-meeting  was 
called  and  it  was  voted  to  build  a  fence  across  the 
road  near  the  entrance  to  the  town.  This  fence  was 
provided  with  a  gate,  which  was  kei)t  locked  and 
four  men  were  stationed  as  a  guard,  with  instructions 
to  "  restrain  all  strangers  from  Boston  entering  the 
town.'"  The  guard  was  kei)t  on  day  anil  niglit  for 
over  two  months,  being  relieved  every  twenty-four 
hours.  Negroes,  Indians  and  mulatto  slaves  were 
forbidden  to  walk  the  streets  after  nine  o'clock  at 
night,  and  every  possible  precaution  was  taken  to 
prevent  the  disease  from  making  its  appearance. 
But  in  vain.  In  October  a  young  woman  named 
Hannah  Waters  was  taken  sick,  and  the  disease  to 
the  consternation  of  the  inhabitants  proved  to  be  the 
small-pox  in  its  most  contagious  form.  Tlic  pesti- 
lence, having  obtained  a  foot-hold,  spread  from  house 
to  house  in  defiance  of  the  almost  sui>erhuman  ellbrts 
of  tlie  ])anic-stricken  inhabitants,  and  ere  long  nearly 
every  family  wa.s  afllicted  by  sickness  or  death. 
Many  of  the  people  in  tiieir  terror  fled  from  the 
town.  Busine.ss  of  all  kinds  was  suspended,  and 
quarantine  was  declared  against  MarbhOiead  by  all 
the  neighboring  towns.  Nurses  in  attendance  upon 
tlie  sick  were  forbidden  to  appear  in  the  streets,  and 
all  dogs  running  at  large  were  ordered  to  be  killed. 
The  disea.se  continued  its  fearful  ravages  till  late  in 
the  summer  of  1731,  and  gathered  its  victims  with  an 
unsparing  hand.  Rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  the 
learned  an<l  tlie  unlcltered,  were  alike  afllicted  by 
this  unsparing  agent  of  dcalh,  and  finally  only  two 
members  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  remained  to  dis- 


charge the  duties  of  their  office.  A  meeting  was 
called  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  town,  and  others  were  elected  to  fill 
the  vacancies.  The  town  was  not  declared  free  from 
the  disease  until  nearly  a  year  after  its  appearance. 
The  number  of  deaths  caused  by  the  pestilence  is  not 
recorded,  but  it  is  certain  that  few  towns  in  the  coun- 
try have  ever  been  visited  by  a  calamity  more  fatal 
or  disastrous  in  its  efiect. 

The  jieople  had  not  recovered  from  the  blighting 
effects  of  the  terrible  visitation  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected,  when  another  burden  was  laid  upon 
them.  As  soon  as  the  fishing  business  began  to  re- 
sume its  accustomed  activity  a  law  was  passed  by  the 
General  Court,  requiring  a  tax  of  six  pence  per  month 
from  every  fisherman  in  the  province.  The  penalty 
for  the  non-payment  of  this  tax  was  a  fine  of  twenty 
pounds  sterling.  The  jiassage  of  this  act  w.as  regarded 
as  a  great  hardship  by  the  fishermen  of  Marblehead, 
who  complained  that  they  could  barely  obtain  a  live- 
lihood, and  could  ill  afford  to  pay  the  tax.  Finally, 
Benjamin  Boden,  a  man  more  daring  than  his  asso- 
ciates, determined  to  resist  what  he  termed  "  the  im- 
position," and  fiatly  refused  to  comply  with  the  re. 
quirements  of  the  law.  The  collector,  William  Fair- 
child,  Esq.,  after  vainly  demanding  the  tax,  brought 
a  suit  against  the  dclimiuent  for  the  amount.  This 
action  on  the  part  of  the  collector  caused  great  ex- 
citement throughout  the  town,  and  finally  a  town- 
meeting  was  called  to  consider  the  matter.  At  this 
meeting  the  tax  was  denounced  as  unjust  and  op- 
pressive, and  the  town  voted  to  pay  the  penalty  and 
the  cost  of  any  suit  or  suits  arising  from  a  resi-stance 
to  the  six-penny  act. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1737,  the  Rev.  Edward  Hol- 
yoke,  pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church, 
was.  unanimously  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Overseers  of 
Harvard  College  to  fill  the  office  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  President  Wadsworth.  At  first  his  people 
strenuously  objected  to  his  acceptance  of  the  office, 
but  after  several  meetings  for  prayer  and  conference 
had  been  held,  they  gave  their  consent,  and  Mr. 
Ilolyoke  departed  for  Cambridge.  At  the  last  of 
these  meetings  prayer  was  ottered  by  the  Rev.  John 
Barnard,  who  prayed  long  and  earnestly  that  the 
people  might  be  reconciled  to  part  with  their  pastor. 
The  prayer  had  the  desired  ell'eet,  and  when  some  of 
the  people  were  asked  why  they  consented  to  part 
with  so  valuable  a  man  and  so  excellent  a  |>astor,  the 
quaint  reply  was, — "  Old  Barnard  prayed  him  away." 

In  .\pril,  1742,  the  General  Court  granted  the  sum 
of  five  hundred  and  fifty 'pounds  for  the  |)urpose  of 
erecting  a  fortification  for  the  defense  of  the  harbor 
against  the  French  cruisers.  This  action,  though  in 
accordance  witli  a  petition  from  the  town  present^;d 
a  few  years  before,  was  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of 
contention,  and  not  a  little  ill  feeling,  among  the  in- 
habitants. 

Three  gentlemen   were  chosen   treasurers  of  the 
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fund,  and  a  committee  of  five  were  elected  to  call 
upon  the  ciiptnin-genoral  and  receive  the  money,  with 
instructions  to  pay  it  over  to  the  treasurers.  Tlie 
most  careful  preparations  were  made  for  the  security 
of  the  money  when  it  should  be  received.  An  iron- 
liound  chest  was  provided,  fastenedwith  two  locks, 
and  tlie  town  voted  that  it  should  not  be  opened  ex- 
cept in  the  presence  of  all  three  of  the  treasurers.  A 
few  days  after  the  passage  of  this  vote  two  of  the 
treasurers  announced  their  refusal  to  serve,  and 
Thomas  Gerry  and  Nathan  Bowen  were  chosen  to  fill 
the  vacancies,  the  other  treasurer  being  Captain  Jo- 
seph Swett.  The  committee  chosen  tq  receive  the 
money  did  not  i)ay  it  over  to  the  treasurers  as  soon  as 
was  thought  proper,  and  finally,  at  a  meeting  held  in 
November,  the  treasurers  were  authorized  to  sue  them 
in  the  name  of  the  town.  This  vote  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  carried  into  effect,  however ;  and  at  a 
meeting  held  in  January,  1743,  the  selectmen  were 
authorized  to  call  upon  the  committee  and  demand  a 
rejiort  nf  what  had  been  done  with  the  money.  It  is 
probable  that  the  committee  held  the  money  in  their 
hands  upon  some  legal  technicality,  for  at  another 
meeting  the  town  treasurer  was  authorized  to  receive 
it,  and  no  more  is  said  of  the  matter  in  the  records. 
Another  grant  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds 
had  been  made  by  the  General  Court  in  November, 
and  the  fort  was  probably  completed  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1742.  This  fort,  which  is  still  stand- 
ing, was  afterwards  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and 
for  many  years  has  been  known  as  Fort  Sewall,  hav- 
ing been  named  in  honor  of  Chief  Justice  Samuel 
Sewall,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Marblehead.  It 
was  fortified  during  the  Revolution  and  in  the  War 
of  1812,  and  again  during  the  Rebellion,  when  it  was 
remodeled. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write  Marblehead  boasted 
a  jpublic  house  or  tavern,  known  as  the  "  Fountain 
Inn.''  To  this  house  the  cajitains  of  vessels  and  the 
gentry  of  the  colony  resorted  when  they  visited  the 
town,  and  there  the  fishermen,  many  of  them,  spent 
their  evenings  and  their  money  when  they  returned 
from  successful  voyages.  It  was  whispered  that  cer- 
tain pirates  and  smugglers  who  were  known  to  have 
visited  the  town  had  found  a  friendly  shelter  beneath 
its  roof.  These  stories  may  or  may  not  have  beeti 
true,  but  there  were  those  living  who  remembered 
when  a  gang  of  pirates  had  been  apprehended  and 
arrested  in  the  streets  of  Marblehead.  They  remem- 
bered also,  with  what  a  lavish  hand  these  pirates  ex- 
pended their  money,  and  the  excitement  caused  in 
the  town  when  several  of  the  inhabitants  were  ar- 
rested for  receiving  it.  The  "Fountain  Inn,"  how- 
ever, was  to  be  made  famous  by  a  more  romantic  tale 
than  any  yet  related  by  the  gossiping  girls  and  women 
of  the  village.  One  day  in  the  autumn  of  1742  a 
"coach  and  four  "  ilrove_  up  to  the  door  of  the  inn, 
and  a  young  and  handsome  gentleman  alighted  and 
ente*d.  The  guest  was  Sir  Henry  Frankland,  then 
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collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  who  had  come  to 
Marblehead  to  superintend  the  building  of  the  fort, 
which  was  then  in  process  of  erection.  .As  he  entered 
the  house  he  was  impressed  by  the  surpassing  beauty 
of  a  young  girl,  apparently  about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
who,  on  her  bended  knees,  was  scrubbing  the  stairs. 
Noticing  that  her  dress  was  poor  and  scanty,  and  that 
her  feet  were  destitute  of  shoes  and  stockings,  he 
called  her  to  his  side  and  j)resentingher  with  money, 
told  her  to  purchase  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  artless 
simplicity,  the  beauty,  and  exceedingly  musical  voice 
of  the  young  girl  interested  Frankland,  and  he  at 
once  made  inquiries  concerning  her  history.  Her 
name,  he  learned,  was  Agnes  Surriage,  and  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  .Edward  Surriage,  a  poor  but 
honest  fisherman.  A  short  time  after,  when  Frank- 
land  again  visited  the  town,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
the  little  maid  still  working  without  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, and  to  his  inquiry  why  she  had  not  purchased 
them  she  replied  :  "  I  have  indeed,  sir,  with  the  crown 
you  gave  me;  but  I  keep  them  to  wear  to  meeting." 
Sir  Harry's  heart  was  touched.  Taking  the  blushing 
girl  by  the  hand,  he  said :  Would  you  like  to  go  to 
school?  Will  you  go  with  me  if  I  will  take  you  from 
this  life  of  toil  and  drudgery  ?  I  will  eilucate  you, 
and  you  shall  be  a  lady."  Then  seeking  her  parents, 
he  obtained  their  permission  to  remove  her  to  Boston, 
where  she  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  best  educa- 
tional advantages  the  place  then  afforded.  For  several 
years  she  pursued  her  studies  at  school,  and  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  all  the  graces  and  accomplishments 
then  thought  necessary  for  a  well  bred  and  fashion- 
ble  lady. 

The  beautj'  of  Sir  Harry  Frankland's  ward  was  for 
some  time  the  theme  of  conversation  in  the  aristo- 
cratic circles  of  Boston.  A  few  years,  andtheir  rela- 
tions were  discussed  in  a  far  different  manner.  Charges 
of  improper  intimacy  were  freely  made,  and  with  Puri- 
tanic firmness  the  polite  society  of  the  town  refused 
to  recognize  one  whom  they  believed  to  be  guilty  of 
transgressing  the  most  holy  laws  of  God  and  man. 
Poor  Agnes.  Her  benefactor  had  indeed  succeeded  in 
gaining  her  affections,  but  the  pride  of  race  and  posi- 
tion prevented  him  from  wedding  one  wdiom  he  con- 
sidered of  ignoble  birth.  The  indignation  of  the  peo- 
ple against  "an  alliance  unsanctioned  by  the  holy 
rite  of  matrimony  "  at  length  became  so  great  that 
"the  young  collector  resolved  to  seek  a  residence  for 
himself,  Agnes  and  her  relatives,  in  the  seclusion  of 
the  country.  Accordingly  he  purchased  a  tract  of 
land  in  the  village  of  Hopkinton,  where,  on  a  hill 
commanding  a  full  view  of  the  surrounding  country, 
he  erected  a  commodious  manor  house.  The  grounds 
were  laid  out  in  a  beautiful  and  artistic  manner.  Trees 
and  shrubs,  and  choice  plants  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion were  set  out  to  adorn  the  estate,  which  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  finest  country  seats  in  the  province. 
Forsevcral  years  Frankland  and  Agnes  Surriage  resid- 
ed at  Hopkinton,  surrounded  with  every  comfort  which 
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wciiltli  fiiuld  coiiniKUiil,  and  devoting  themselves 
wholly  to  tlio  pleasures  of  a  life  of  case.  The  labor  of 
the  plantation  was  performed  by  slaves,  upon  whom 
tlie  entire  care  of  the  vast  estate  devolved,  while  their 
master  w:is  hunting,  riding  or  tishirij;  with  his  lady. 

During  the  year  1754  Frankland  was  unexpectedly 
called  to  England  to  transact  business  of  importance, 
and  embarked  with  Agnes  Surriage,  for  Lon(h)n.  On 
liis  arrival  he  attempted  to  introduce  his  fair  ward 
into  the  circle  of  bis  family,  but  in  spite  of  bis  most 
earnest  solicitations  in  her  behalf  she  was  treated  with 
the  utmost  disdain. 

Having  settled   the   business   u|)on  which  he  had 
been  called  to  London,  the  young  baronet  spent  a  few 
months  in   making  a  tour  of  Europe,  and  then,  with 
his    ward,     proceeded    to    Lisbon,    the    capital    of 
Portugal,  where  he  hired  a  house  and  entered  at  once 
into  the  gay  round  of  fashionable  life.     It  was  during 
their  residence  in   Lisbon  that  the  great  earthquake 
of  November,  IT.'io,  occurred,  which  brought  Frank- 
land  to  a  realization  of  the  wicked  and  dissolute  life 
he  Wiis  leading,  and  caused  bim  to  do  all  in  bis  power 
to  repair  the  wrongs  he  had  (h)ne  poor  Agnes  Surriage. 
The  day  was  All-Saints-day,  one  of  the  greatest  festi- 
vals of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  churches, 
and  almost  the  entire  population  of  tlie  great  city  had 
assembled   in   the   churches,  when   the  shock  of  the 
earthciiiake   burst   upon  them,  burying  thousands  in 
the   ruins   of  the    falling   temples.     Frankland   was 
riding  with  a  lady  to  attend  the  services  at  one  of  the 
churches,  when   the  walls  of  a  building  tottered,  and 
fell   over  them,  envelo|)ing  horses,  carriage,  and  its 
occupants  in  the  ruins.    The  death  agony  of  the  unfor- 
tunate buly  W!is  so  great  that  she  bit  entirely  through 
the  sleeve  of  the  scarlet  coat  of  her  companion,  and 
tore  a  piece  of  flesh  from  his  arm.     The  horses  were 
instantly  killed,  and  only  Frankland  was  spared  alive. 
Buried  beneath  the  ruins  he  made  a  solemn  vow  that 
if  it  pleased  (iod  to  deliver  him  from  death  be  would 
thenceforth  lead  a  better  life.     Meanwhile,  where  was 
Agnes  Surriage?     Left  alone  in  the  bouse  of  her  lover, 
she  ran  into  the  street  upon  the  first  intimation  of  the 
impending  danger,  and  so,  miraculously,  her  life  had 
been    sjjarcd.     Wandering  almost  frantic  with  grief 
among   the   ruins,  the   sound  of  a  well  known  voice 
arrested     her     attention,     and,     recognizing     it     as 
Frankland's,    she  worked    with    almost  superhuman 
strength   to  secure   his  release.     In  the  course  of  an 
hour  her  efforts  were  successful,  and  the  baronet  was 
rescued    from    the  horrors  of  a  living  tomb.     He  was 
carried  to  a  bouse  near  by,  his  wounds  were  dressed, 
and  tbiii,  taitbful  to  his  vow  a  priest  was  sent  for,  and 
Agnes   Surriage  received  the  reward  of  ber  love  and 
self-sacrificing  devotion,  and  became  the  Lady  Agnes 
Frankland. 

Sir  Harry  and  his  wife  set  out  for  England  shortly 
after  their  marriage,  and  then,  to  make  the  solemn 
rite  doubly  sure,  they  were  again  nujrried  on  board 
the  boat  during  their  passage,  by  a  clergyman  of  the 


Church  of  England.  ( )n  their  arrival  in  Lnndon  the 
Lady  Agnes  was  received  with  every  mark  of  esteem 
by  the  family  of  her  husband,  and  her  charming  man- 
ners readily  gained  access  to  the  most  cultivated  and 
aristocratic  circles  of  the  city. 

After  a  brief  residence  in  London  and  Lisbon,  Sir 
Harry  and  Lady  Frankland  returned  to  Boston, 
where  they  bought  an  elegant  mansion  in  the  most 
aristocratic  portion  of  the  town  for  a  winter  residence, 
spending  their  summers  on  the  beautiful  estate  at 
HopkintoM. 

Franklan<l  was  appointed  consul-general  of  I'ortu- 
gal  in  1757,  and  in  that  capacity  resided  in  Lisl)on 
for  several  years.  In  17l>3  he,  with  Lady  Frankland, 
returned  to  America,  and  resided  at  llopkinton,  until 
his  declining  health  caused  him  to  leave  the  country 
and  take  up  a  residence  at  Hath,  England,  where  he 
died  in  1768,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years.  After  the 
death  of  her  husband,  Lady  Agnes  returned  to  her 
estate  at  Hopkinton,  where  she  continued  to  reside 
respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her,  till  the 
summer  of  1775,  when  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revo- 
lution caused  her  to  return  to  England.  As  her 
carriage  was  on  the  way  to  lioston  it  was  stopped  by 
a  company  of  Continental  Soldiers,  under  command 
of  Abner  Croft,  a  zealous  patriot,  and  Lady  Frank- 
land  and  her  goods  were  held  in  custody  ujilil  re- 
leased by  order  of  the  Committee  of  Safety.  Defended 
by  a  guard  of  soldiers  her  carriage  was  finally  per- 
mitted to  enter  Boston,  ami  while  there  she  witnessed, 
from  the  windows  of  her  residence,  the  terrible  con- 
flict at  Bunker  Hill.  Shortly  after,  she  sailed  for 
Englarnl,  and  after  residing  in  the  Frankland  family 
tor  several  years,  was  married  to  J(din  Drew,  Esij., 
a  wealthy  banker  of  Chichester.  She  died  April  23, 
1783,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  years.  The  estate  at 
Ifopkinton  was  bequeathed,  at  her  death,  to  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Swain,  and  finally  passed  into  the  hands  of  her 
brother,  Isaac  Surriage,  the  last  member  ofher  family 
who  owned  it. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Agnes  Surriage,  the  daughter 
of  a  poor  fishernutn  of  Marblehead. 

During  the  year  1741,  Wliitelield  the  celebrated 
evangelist  visited  the  town.  Here,  as  elsewhere 
throughout  the  province  his  labors  produced  the 
most  violent  and  intense  excitement.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Malcolm,  rector  of  St.  Michael's  (^hurch,  engaged  in 
an  exciting  discussion  with  him  relative  to  some  of 
his  teachings,  and  the  cause  of  Whitefield  was 
warmly  espoused  by  the  pastors  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Churclu's. 

The  controversy  incident  to  the  advent  of  Wliite- 
lield bad  not  closed  when  the  ditticnitics  which 
had  long  been  threatening  with  France  develo- 
ped into  a  declaration  of  war.  An  expedition 
w;us  planed  for  the  conquest  of  Louisburg,  an  im- 
|)ortant  French  stronghold,  and  the  plans  were  re- 
jected by  the  legislature.  Upon  the  petition  of  the 
merchants  of  Boston  ami  Salem,  and  the  flshermen  of 
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Marblelieiul,  the  vote  was  reconsidered,  and  llie  plans 
wero  adopted  by  a  majority  of  a  single  vote.  The 
expedition,  consisting  of  tlireo  thousand  men  and 
several  frigates  and  KU"-l^oats,  was  at  length  fitted 
out,  and  the  command  was  given  to  Sir  William  Pep- 
perell.  Many  of  the  sailors  who  manned  the  gun- 
boats were  fishermen  from  this  port.  The  town  re- 
cords bear  testimony  to  the  interest  manifested  by 
the  inhabitants  in  the  result  of  the  contest.  The  fort 
was  put  in  readiness  to  repel  au  attack  at  any  mo- 
ment. Brea.st-works  were  erected  along  the  cove^  and 
beaches  of  the  town.  Parapets  to  "  cover  onr  men," 
and  to  "oppose  and  annoy  the  enemy  should  they 
attempt  to  land"  were  constructed  at  every  vulnera- 
ble point.  Kor  days  the  men  were  summoned  at  the 
beat  of  the  drum  early  in  the  morning  to  assist  in 
erecting  these  fortifications,  and  it  was  determined 
to  give  the  enemy  a  deadly  reception.  But  for  once 
the  heroic  fishermen  did  not  have  a  chance  to  display 
their  bravery.  Their  warlike  preparations  were 
hardly  completed  before  the  news  was  received  of  the 
success  of  the  expedition,  and  the  surrender  of  Louis- 
burg. 

In  May,  1747,  a  school  for  poor  children,  was  es- 
tablished through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Robert 
Hooper,  Jr.,  who  agreed  to  pay  the  necessary  ex- 
|)ences  and  the  salary  of  the  teacher,  if  the  town 
would  fit  up  and  furnish  a  school-house.  The  pro- 
posal was  accepted  and  the  selectmen  were  instructed 
to  "fit  up  the  school-house  and  grant  a  lease"  of  it 
for  the  purpose. 

The  town  at  this  time  is  estimated  to  have  con- 
tained about  four  hundred  and  fifty  houses.  The 
fishery  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  over 
eighty  schooners  sailed  from  the  harbor,  and  six 
hundred  men  and  boys  were  employed  in  the  industry. 
This  comprised,  probably  nearly  the  entire  male 
population  of  the  town.  When  a  boy  had  attained 
the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve  years  he  was  sent  to  sea, 
and  there  were  many  instances  where  children  of  not 
more  than  nine  years  of  age  were  taken  to  "  the 
banks "  to  assist  in  the  support  of  a  large  family. 
During  the  first  four  years  of  a  boy's  life  at  sea  he 
was  termed  a  "  cut-tail,"  from  the  fact  that  he  re- 
ceived |)ay  oidy  for  the  fish  actually  caught  by  him- 
self, and  was  obliged  to  cut  a  small  piece  from  the 
tail  of  every  fish  he  caught  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  others  when  the  fare  was  weighed  and  sold.  A 
full  crew  consisted  of  eight  persons,  four  of  whom 
were  "sharesmen,"  the  others  being  boys  in  various 
stages  of  apprenticeship.  When,  after  an  experience 
of  four  years,  a  boy  was  considered  competent  to 
catch  a  full  share  of  fish,  he  was  promoted  to  the  im- 
portant post  of  "header,"  and  was  admitted  to  the 
rights  and  iirivileges  of  a  '"  .sharesman."  As  he  be- 
came.qualified  he  could  then  assume  the  duties  of 
"splitter"  or  "  Salter"  if  he  chose;  but  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  pa.ss  through  all  the  various 
grades  of  labor  in  order  to  obtain  a  th<jroiigli    knowl- 


edge of  the  business  before  he  could  be  permitted  to 
take  command  of  a  vessel,  and  became  a  "  skip|)er." 

The  tishernien  lived  on  equal  terms  on  board  their 
vessels.  Every  man  was  pereonally  interested  in  the 
result  of  the  voyage,  and  all  worked  with  untiring 
energy  for  a  successful  trip  and  as  large  a  fare  as 
possible.  Dory  and  trawl  fishing  were  then  un- 
known. The  fishing  was  done  entirely  from  the  ves- 
sels, and  every  man  had  his  a])pf>inted  station  and 
was  expected  to  be  at  the  lines  during  the  entire  trip. 

The  boats  usually  went  to  the  banks  twice  a  year, 
in  the  spring  and  in  the  fall,  and  remained  from 
three  to  five  months,  or  until  a  full  fare  was  obtained. 
On  their  return  the  salt  was  washed  from  the  fish  and 
they  were  then  cured  on  flakes  in  the  open  air. 

The  year  1751  marks  an  important  era  in  the  an- 
nals of  Marblehead.  During  that  year  the  fire  de- 
partment was  organized.  As  the  township  was  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  wooden  buildings,  the 
necessity  of  procuring  a  fire  engine  was  considered 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  in  November,  1750,  a 
vote  was  passed  authorizing  the  selectmen  to  pur- 
chase an  engine  of  the  third  size,  with  the  necessary 
pipes  and  a  dozen  leather  buckets.  This  vote  does 
not  api)ear  to  have  been  carried  into  effect,  however, 
nor  was  there  any  necessity  for  so  doing.  Robert 
Hooper,  Esq.,  a  wealthy  and  generous  merchant,  an- 
ticipating the  needs  of  the  community  in  which  he 
resided,  ordered  an  engine  at  his  own  expense,  and 
on  its  arrival,  in  March  of  the  following  year,  pre- 
sented it  to  the  town.  The  simple  record  of  the  fact 
speaks  volumes  for  the  unostentatious  manner  of  its 
presentation,  and  the  gratitude  with  which  it  was 
received.  "March  19,  1751,  voted  the  thanks  of  the 
town  to  Robert  Hooper,  Esq.,  for  his  donation  of  a 
Fire  Engine,  this  day  made  to  the  town."  • 

At  the  same  meeting  the  fire  department  was  or- 
ganized by  the  election  of  a  board  of  lircwards  as 
follows : 

'^  Voted.  That  Ciipt.  Nathan  Bowen,  Capt.  George  Newniareti,  Robert 
lluoper,  t^sq.,  Capt.  Ricbarrl  Reed  and  Mr.  .lereiniali  Lee,  be  Firewards 
tor  tlie  year  ensuing."  The  firewardH  were  authorized  to  apjioint  a  suit- 
able company  for  tlie  engine,  or  any  other  engine  w  hieli  should  belong 
to  ttie  town,  "and  to  covenant  witli  tliose  appointed  to  worl^  and  govern 
tbeni  that  they  sliall  Ije  exempt  from  Military  tlnty  ami  from  serving  ae 
fence. viewers,  hog-reeve,s,  or  tytliing  men,  so  long  as  they  shall  serve 
in  said  company." 

There  a|)pears  to  be  no  record  of  the  names  of  those 
assigned  to  the  engine,  but  a  few  years  later  (1756) 
the  firewards  appointed  Robert  Harris,  captain  of  the 
"(treat  Fire  Engine,"  with  the  following  company: 
Will.  Bowden,  John  Bowden,  Henry  Trevett,  .lolin 
Pearce^  Richard  Wood,  William  Biussett,  John  An- 
drews, Robert  Harris,  John  Neal,  Josei)h  Bubier, 
Benjamin  Darling,  3d,  Benjamin  Doe,  1st. 

The  engine  presented  by  Mr.  Hoo])er,  was  un- 
doubtedly the  "Friend,"  which  was  located  on  Front 
Street  near  Croodwin's  Court.  The  next  engine, 
which  was  purchased  for  the  town  in  London,  and 
was  probably  that  named  the  "Endeavor."     It  was 
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located  for  many  years  near  "  Newtown  Bridge,"  on 
the  corner  of  Wasliington  and  School  Streets. 

During  the  year  l~'i'2,  the  small-pox  again  broke 
out  in  Boston,  and  the  usual  precautions  were  adopted 
to  prevent  the  disease  from  making  its  appearance 
in  Marhlehead.  A  board  fence  was  placed  at  the 
entrance  to  the  town,  strangers  were  forbidden  to 
enter,  and  it  was  voted  to  send  "  no  representative  to 
the  (ieneral  Court  that  year."  In  spite  of  every  pre- 
caution, including  a  general  inoculation  of  the  in- 
hibitants,  the  disease  again  made  its  appearance  and 
raged  for  several  months  with  great  severity,  though 
not  with  the  fatal  effect  of  the  pestilence  of  1730. 

The  bill  imposing  an  e.Kcise  duty  on  spirituous 
liquors,  wines,  lemons,  oranges,  etc.,  which  became  a 
law,  by  act  of  the  General  Court,  in  17.5-1,  was  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Marhlehead.  The 
town  had  now  become  one  of  the  most  important 
ports  of  entry  in  the  province.  The  foreign  trade  was 
yearly  assuming  proportions  which  gave  the  most  en- 
couraging signs  of  a  (jrosperous  future.  The  wealth 
of  the  merchants  was  increiusing  rapidly,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  reaping  a  rich  reward  from  their  industry. 
The  wharves  teemed  with  shipping,  and  the  mer- 
chants of  Marhlehead  were  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  port  of  importance  in  Europe. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  granting  of  .in  ex- 
cise to  the  King  was  considered  as  especially  burden- 
some to  the  people  of  Marhlehead,  and  several  town 
meetings  were  held  to  consider  the  matter,  and  to 
protest  against  the  passage  of  the  act.  The  represent- 
ative in  the  (Jeneral  Court  was  instructed  to  use  all 
proper  means  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  law  ;  and 
finally,  at  a  town  meeting,  held  in  .January,  17.>'),  six 
of  the  most  prominent  merchants  were  chosen  a  com- 
mittee to  "  petition  His  Majesty  to  disallow  the  act." 
The  members  of  this  committee  were  Robert  Hooper, 
Esq.,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Stacey,  Colonel  .Jacob  Fowle, 
Colonel  Jeremiah  Lee,  and  Captain  Isaac  Freeman, 
who  were  authorized  to  employ  an  eminent  London 
lawyer  to  act  as  the  agent  of  the  town  and  petition 
the  King  in  its  behalf 

In  175.'),  the  war  known  as  the  "French  and  Indian 
War"  broke  out.  As  soon  as  hostilities  were  actuallv 
begun,  the  town  took  measures  for  its  defense.  "A 
powder-house  or  magazine,  suitable  tor  securing  am- 
munition," was  built  by  vote  of  the  town.  Colonel 
Jacob  Fowle,  Colonel  Jeremiah  Lee,  and  Major  Rich- 
ard Reeil  being  members  of  the  building  committee. 
The  depredations  of  the  French  on  the  sea  against 
the  commerce  and  fisheries  of  the  English  colonies, 
during  the  following  year,  were  severely  felt  in  Mar- 
hlehead. Several  vessels  with  their  crews,  belonging 
here,  were  captured  while  on  the  fishing  banks,  caus- 
ing great  di.stress  among  their  families  and  great  ex- 
citement in  the  town.  The  exposed  conilition  of  the 
harbor  caused  serious  apprehensions  of  an  attack 
from  the  enemy  when  the  i)eople  were  least  prepared 
to  meet  it,  and  it  was  finally  voted  to  present  a  petition 


to  the  lieutenant-governor,  praying  for  the  iiroteclion 
of  the  province.  The  petition  of  the  fishing  interest 
stated  that  "  In  time  of  war  the  fishery  is  prosecuted 
with  much  greater  difliculty  and  risk  than  any  other 
branch  of  business,  as  will  appear  by  the  late  capture 
of  many  of  our  vessels  by  the  French,  while  on  the 
fishing  banks." 

The  disadvantages  to  which  the  commercial  and 
fishing  interests  of  the  colonies  were  subjected  cannot 
be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  seizures  by  the 
French  of  merchant  and  fishing  vessels  belonging  in 
Marhlehead. 

In  December,  17.56,  the  schooner  Swallow,  owned 
by  Robert  Hoo))er,  Esq.,  and  commanded  by  ("apt. 
Philip  Lewis,  sailed  from  Marhlehead  to  the  West 
Indies.  On  the  18th  of  the  month,  having  been  out  but 
a  few  days,  the  schooner  wiis  captured  by  two  French 
cruisers,  and  carried  into  Martinico.  The  crew  was 
imprisoned,  and  the  officers,  Capt.  Lewis,  Mr.  Ashley 
Bowen  and  Mr.  George  Crowninshield,  the  first  and 
second  mates,  were  confined  in  a  public  house  and 
closely  guarded.  Watching  their  opportunity,  they 
finally  succeeded  in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  guard, 
and  escaped  from  the  house.  Seizing  a  small 
schooner  which  lay  in  the  harbor,-  they  sailed  away 
under  cover  of  night,  and  at  length  reaehcil  St. 
Eustatia,  where  they  found  friends  and  were  kindly 
treated.  Among  others  who  were  there  was  Mr. 
Lewis  Freeman  of  Marhlehead,  who  had  purchased  a 
sloop,  and  was  looking  for  some  competent  person  to 
take  command  and  go  to  Marhlehead  in  her  with  a 
cargo  of  molasses.  As  Capt.  Lewis  did  not  wish  to 
undertake  the  voyage,  Mr.  Bowen  was  appointed, 
and  the  vessel  reached  Marhlehead  in  safety.  The 
unfortunate  crew  of  the  Swallow,  who  were  imprison- 
ed in  Martinico,  were  detained  as  prisoners  until  the 
close  of  the  war. 

They  were  then  releiused,  and  were  obliged  to  work 
their  way  home  on  board  of  vessels  bound  tor  various 
ports  in  the  colony. 

Early  in  the  month  of  .Vpril,  175y,  messengers  were 
sent  to  Marhlehead  to  obtain  recruits  for  the  naval 
service.  Active  preparations  were  then  in  progress 
for  the  siege  of  tiuebec,  and  tlnvtown's  proportion  of 
men  needed  for  this  service  was  forty-five  able  sea- 
men. Mr.  .\slilcy  Bowen  engaged  as  a  midshipman, 
and  in  a  short  time  thirty-two  others  enlisted  as  com- 
mon sailors.  Each  man  received  a  bounty,  and  a 
certificate  signed  by  the  Govenor,  iiromising  that 
they  should  not  be  detained  in  the  service  longer 
than  the  time  for  which  they  enlisted  ;  that  they 
should  be  free  from  imprisonment,  and  landed  in 
Boston  after  their  discharge.  On  the  12th  of  .Vpril, 
they  sailed  from  Marhlehead  for  Halifax,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  Kith,  and  the  next  day  were  assigned 
to  their  respective  shijjs.  .Sixteen  were  placed  on 
board  the  Pembnike,  a  frigate  of  sixty  guns,  under 
command  of  Ca|)t.  Wheelock,  and  the  others  were 
assigned  to  the  ship  Squirrel.     These  ships   in   com- 
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pany  with  a  fleet  under  command  of  Rear  Admiral 
Darroll,  sailed  for  tlie  St.  Lawrence  and  arrived  be- 
fore Quebec  witli  the  expedition  comiuanded  by  (ieii. 
Wolfe  during  the  latter  part  of  June.  On  the  night 
of  June  281  h  a  raft  of  lire  barges  was  sent  down  from 
Quebec  for  tlie  purjuise,  if  possible,  of  destroying  the 
rteet.  The  raft  was  grappled  by  the  sailors  bet'oie  it 
approached  near  enougli  to  do  any  damage,  and  was 
towed  near  the  shore  and  anchored,  the  sailors  con- 
tinually repeating  "  All's  well  I"  From  a  remark  in 
"  Knox's  Journal"  concerning  the  affair  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  some  of  the  men  detained  for  this  work 
were  from  Marblehead.  "  A  remarkable  ex|)ression 
from  some  of  these  intrepid  souls  to  their  comrades, 
I  must  not  omit  from  its  singular  uncouthness. 
'  Damn  me.  Jack,  didst  thee  ever  take  hell  in  tow 
before  ?" 

On  the  13th  of  September,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
early  morning,  the  boats  of  the  fleet  moved  down  the 
river,  and  when  the  sun  rose  the  astonished  French 
commander  beheld  the  army  of  Wolfe  upon  the 
Plains  of  Abraham.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation 
Montcalm  began  preparations  for  the  battle.  At 
sunset  the  contest  was  over,  Quebec  was  in  possession 
of  the  English,  and  the  gallant  commanders  of  both 
armies  were  mortally  wounded.  With  this  victory 
the  war  was  virtually  ended.  With  the  fall  of 
Quebec,  Canada  was  lost  to  France  forever,  and  with 
it  the  last  hope  of  further  possessions  in  America. 

Just  one  week  from  the  day  of  the  battle  the  men 
of  Marblehead  were  discharged  from  the  service,  and 
with  others,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  sixty, 
were  put  on  board  the  ship  "Thornton,"  and  transport- 
ed to  Boston.  On  the  passage  homeward  many  of  the 
men  were  sick,  and  thirty-five  of  them  died.  The 
following  are  the  name.s  of  the  ^larblebead  men  en- 
gaged in  the  siege  of  Quebec.  On  board  the  "Pem- 
broke:" Ashley  Bowen,  midshipman  ;  William  Horn, 
Edward  Akes,  Jonathan  Welch,  Robert  Bartlett,  Gar- 
rett Parrel,  John  Bateman,  Isaac  Warren  (died) 
Robert  Thompson  (died),  Thomas  Woodfin,  Miles 
Dollan,  Edward  Kendeley,  Benjamin  Nichols,  Arthur 
Lloyd,  Edward  Soverin,  Zachary  Paine,  Frederick 
Swaburgs. 

On  board  the  "  Squirrel :"  John  Melford,  Thomas 
Dove,  William  Matthews,  John  Statemau,  John  Gold- 
smith (died),  Thomas  Valpey,  Samuel  Look  (did 
not  return),  Francis  Jlisalt,  Robert  Linefeed  (did  not 
return),  William  Corkering  (did  not  return),  Charles 
Jacobs,  William  Uncals,  Walter  Stevens  (did  not  re-, 
turn),  Samuel  Linir  (died),  Thomas  Peach  (died). 

On  the  2d  of  January,  17t)l,  the  schooner  "  Prince  of 
Orange,"  Xathan  Bowen,  master,  sailed  from  Marble- 
head  for  same  port  in  Spain  or  Portugal.  While  on 
the  passage,  February  10th,  .she  was  overtaken  and 
captured  by  the  French  brig  "  Gentile,"  of  Bayonne. 
Mr.  Bowen,  in  an  account  of  the  afiiiir,  written 
while  in  prison,  says,  "  I  was  robbed  of  chest  and 
cldthes,  and  was  in  other  respects  ill-used.     On  Tues- 


day, 17th,  we  arrived  at  St.  Andreas  ;  on  Monday,  23d, 
sailed  from  thence  in  company  with  my  schooner 
bound  for  Passage,  and  on  the  next  day  arrived  there. 
The  next  morning  we  were  all  sent  to  France,  and  on 
the  next  day  were  twenty  in  number  confined  in  this 
castle,  and  when  we  shall  get  clear  God  only  knows." 
The  prison  was  Bayonne  Castle,  France.  The  only 
men  of  the  crew  whose  names  can  be  ascertained 
were  Samuel  Levis,  William  Hannover,  Josejih  Lye, 
Thomas  Trefry,  Amos  Grandy  and  Edward  Hallo- 
well. 

It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  that  no  more  can  be 
learned  concerning  this  war,  of  a  local  nature.  But 
that  the  town  of  Marblehead  suffered  as  much  from 
its  effects  as  any  other  town  in  the  province,  and  that 
its  people  behaved  with  a  heroism  and  bravery  which 
shed  lustre  upon  their  annals,  is  sufficient  for  us  to 
know. 

At  the  annual  town-meeting,  held  in  March,  ]7<)1, 
it  was  voted,  on  account  of  the  increasing  "poor,  idle, 
vagrant  and  disorderly  persons,"  to  erect  a  work- 
house on  the  back  side  of  the  piece  of  ground  called 
"the  negro  burying-place."  The  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  was  appropriated  to  build  it,  and  the 
selectmen  were  instructed  to  petition  the  Legislature 
for  permission  to  use  a  part  of  the  new  building  as  a 
house  of  correction.  The  building  was  erected  on 
«hat  is  now  known  as  Back  Street,  opposite  the  head 
of  Pearl  Street. 

The  following  year  the  selectmen  were  instructed 
to  name  all  the  streets  and  alley-ways  in  the  town, 
and  to  cause  the  names  to  be  recorded  in  the  records 
and  published  at  the  town-house.  Previous  to  this, 
the  streets  had  been  known  by  the  most  curious 
names,  some  of  them  not  suitable  for  ears  polite.  In 
many  instances  some  prominent  landmark  gave  the 
name  to  the  lane  on  which  it  stood  or  which  led  to  it. 
New  Meetiug-House  Lane,  Wharf  Lane,  Pond  Lane, 
Frog  Lane,  Ferry  Lane,  and  others  of  a  simihir 
nature  made  up  the  simple  list,  and  answered  every 
purpose  as  well  as  the  more  pretentious  titles  by  which 
many  of  these  very  streets  are  known  at  present. 
They  were  properly  denominated  lanes,  for  they  were 
nothing  else.  The  laying  out  of  a  street  was  an  ac- 
tion undreamed  of  in  the  simple  and  unpretending 
community.  The  inhabitants  built  their  houses  any- 
where, provided  only  that  they  owned  the  land,  and 
there  was  no  arbitrary  custom  to  dictate  which  end 
should  be  the  front  or  which  tlie  back.  The  lanes 
were  made  afterwards  for  convenience,  and  to  name 
the  narrow  paths  would  to  them  have  seemed  an  ab- 
surdity. 

As  the  town  increased  in  population  and  various 
improvements  were  made,  the  old  meeting-house  was 
removed  to  a  more  convenient  locality,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  what  are  now  known  as  Orne,  Franklin  and 
Wiishington  Streets.  A  house  owned  by  Richard 
Ireson  was  found  to  project  so  far  into  the  street 
which  led  to  the  meeting-house  that  it  waa  impossible 
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for  a  carriage  to  pass  it,  and  finally  the  town  voted  to 
remove  the  northwest  end.  Several  feet  were  accord- 
ingly cut  off,  the  house  being  sawed  nearly  in  halves. 
The  end  towards  the  street  was  boarded  up,  and  there 
it  remains  to  this  day,'  with  not  a  single  window  in  it 
except  a  very  small  one  near  the  roof.  During  the 
year  1703  the  town  voted  to  open  a  market  in  tlie 
lower  part  of  the  town-house,  and  eleven  very  strin- 
gent rules  were  adopted  for  its  government,  a  clerk 
being  chosen  annually  to  see  that  they  were  enforced. 
These  rules  provided  that  no  putrid  or  impure  meat 
should  be  offered  for  sale;  and  that  the  market  should 
be  opened  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  in  llie  year 
till  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  till  sunset  on 
Saturdays.  All  ])ersons  were  forbidden  to  buy  provi- 
sions in  the  market  with  intent  to  sell  the  same  at  a 
greater  price.  All  meat  left  in  the  market  after  the 
hour  for  closing,  through  the  negligence  of  the  seller, 
was  to  be  forfeited,  and  the  clerk  was  authorized  to 
appropriate  it  to  bis  own  use,  "  without  any  account 
to  the  owner."  No  "  hucksters  "  were  to  be  allowed  to 
sell  provisions  of  any  kind  in  the  town  before  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  a  market-day.  The  pen- 
alties for  violating  these  i-ules  varied  in  amount  from 
ten  to  twenty  sliillings,  and  all  fines  were  to  be  given 
to  the  poor  of  tlic  town.  The  market  wiui  o|iened  on 
the  tirst  Tuesday  in  August,  ITliS.  llichard  Reed 
was  chosen  clerk,  and  a  salary  of  ten  pounds  per 
annum  was  voted  for  his  services. 

The  well  at  the  northeast  end  of  tlie  town-house, 
in  which  the  town  pump  has  l)ecn  jilaced  tor  so  many 
years,  was,  in  all  probability,  sunk  during  the  month 
of  May,  170;i.  At  a  meeting  lield  on  llie  iUh  of  lliat 
month,  it  was  voted, 

"To  sink  a  well  at  tho  nortlioiist  oiul  of  thn  Tnwn-IIonsB,  fur  tlie 
public  Bervice  ami  CHiiocittllj-  in  ciwe  of  tires." 

In  February,  17(>4,  the  small-po.K  again  broke  out 
in  Boston.  Tlie  ai)pearance  of  the  disease  in  tliat 
town  was  regarded  as  a  sure  warning  of  a  reign  of  the 
pestilence  in  iMarbleliead.  The  disease,  in  spite  of 
every  ]ireeauti(>n  taken  to  prevent  it,l)rokeout  during 
the  following  May.  A  town-meeting  was  immedi- 
ately held,  and  it  was  "voted  to  erect  a  small-pox  hos- 
pital in  the  pasture  northwesterly  from  the  almshouse 
about  eighty  pedes  distant."  This  action  was  deemed 
a  necessity,  as  the  almslioiisc  was  considered  too  near 
the  body  of  tlie  town  for  use  as  a  hospital.  The  vote 
was  promptly  carried  into  effect,  and  all  patients 
taken  with  the  loatlisonie  disea.se  were  removed  to  the 
hosi)ital  as  soon  as  it  was  in  readiness. 


C  H  A  P  T  E  K    L  X  .\  X  I . 

llknUhKUEkV-iCoidiuued). 

Cuulexli  icUh  the  Croirn—foiidiluM  nj Ihf  Toirnm\-(<»—Sla<rertj  in  Mnrhle- 
},entl — Iti'gistinice  of  MnrbU-hend  Sttimeii  to  Imprenamail— Patriotic 
Aelkm—Th'  Small-I'uj-  ll'.ir— JVie  A"oii-/m;)">(iil><»l  .hjreenielil—Slort- 
hmuut  offered  to  Merchatits  i;f  lSi»toH—l)deg<ileii  to  the  Couliruiitnl  Con- 
.jnas—HrilM  Soldlert  oil  tin-  Seek— The  MarliU-head  Begimml—Pr^t- 
viiiciiil  C'ongre»it — 77ie  Lotiidutg. 

The  year  170-')  Ibund  the  people  of  Marblehead,  in 
common  with  their  countrymen  tliroughout  tlie 
American  colonies,  greatly  e-xcited  in  regard  to  the 
contests  with  the  Crown  over  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  tax  the  colonies  for  a  revenue. 

Though  they  symjiathizcd  fully  with  the  spirit  of 
resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act,  whicli  certain  riotous 
demonstrations  in  Boston  were  intended  to  show,  they 
were  at  that  time  unprepared  to  sanction  such  a  vio- 
lent method  of  proceeding.  They  were  loyal  to  the 
King,  and  though  they  bitterly  denounced  the  act, 
they  laid  the  entire  blame  for  its  pas.sage  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  ministry  and  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain.  On  tlic  24th  of  September  the  town 
voted  to  instruct  its  representativts  "  to  promote  and 
readily  join  in  such  dutiful  remonstrances  and  hum- 
lile  petitions  to  the  King  and  Parliament,  and  other 
decent  measures  as  may  have  a  temlency  to  obtain  a 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  or  alleviation  of  the  heavy 
burdens  thereby  imposed  upon  the  American  Biitisb 
Colonics."  They  were  also  instructed  to  do  all  in 
tlieir  power  "to  suppress  and  prevent  all  riotous  as- 
semblies and  unlawful  acts  upon  the  persons  or 
substance  of  any  of  His  Majesty's  subjects."  And 
not  to  give  their  a.ssent  to  any  act  of  .\sseiiibly  that 
would  imply  "the  willingness  of  their  constituents 
to  ^submit  to  any  internal  taxes  that  are  imposed 
otherwise  than  by  the  Great  and  General  Court  of  this 
Province,  according  to  the  constitution  of  this  gov- 
ernment." 

For  a  time  the  attention  of  the  piople  of  Marble- 
head  was  diverted  from  |iublie  allairs  by  the  disa.sters 
to  their  fishing  fleet  at  sea.  During  the  year  17()8 
nine  vessels,  witli  their  crews,  were  lost,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  fourteen  othei-s  met  a  similar  fate,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  twentylliree  ves.sels  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  men  and  boys.  Besides  these,  a  large 
number  were  dmwned  by  being  washed  overboard 
from  vessels  wliieh  returned.  A  large  number  of 
widows  and  orphans  were  thus  left  to  the  care  of  the 
town,  and  the  grief  and  sutfering  caused  by  these  ter- 
rible calamities  Wius  very  great. 

There  were,  at  this  time,  about  sixty  merehaiilsen- 
gaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  liesides  a  large  number  of 
shoremen,  who  prosecuted  the  fisheries.  Some  of  tlie 
houses  built  by  these  merchants  were  among  the  fin- 
est in  the  province,  and  one,  the  palatial  residence  of 
Col.  .leremiab  Lee,  is  said  to  have  cost  over  ten  thou- 
sand pounds.    Nearly  every  family  of  sufliciiMil  wealth 
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owiu'cl  si'vi'ml  m\iri'ii  sliivos,  and  Col.  Let' is  siiid  to 
hiivo  mviicil  a  hir,i;;o  iiumbor,  whom  lu'  omployctl  in 
the  work  of  h)ading  ami  uiiloatliii;;  his  shijis  as 
fast  as  they  arrived  in  foreign  ports. 

Slavery,  so  far  from  being  considered  an  evil,  w«s 
regarded  as  the  only  normal  condition  of  the  negro, 
and  the  institntion  was  fosteroil  and  enconraged 
thronghont  the  province.  The  chnrcli  records  of 
-Marblehcad  bear  evidence  that  even  the  clergymen  ol 
the  town  owned  negro  servants,  some  of  whom  were 
baptized  and  received  into  the  chnrch.  Slave 
marriages  are  recorded  also  on  the  records  of  all  three 
of  the  earlier  chnrches. 

A  very  interesting  tradition  is  relateil  concerning 
the  Rev.  Peter  lionrs,  one  of  the  earlier  rectors  of  St. 
Michael's  Church.  It  seems  that  among  other  ser- 
vants, the  reverend  gentleman  owned  a  very  ill-teni- 
percil  and  vicious  woman.  One  night,  in  a  fit  of 
ugliness,  she  attempted  to  take  the  life  of  her  master, 
and  the  next  day,  having  some  regard  for  his  per.sonal 
safety,  he  .sold  her.  With  the  money  thus  obtained. 
Mr.  Hours  procured  a  life-size  portrait  of  iiimself, 
painted  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  in  the 
country. 

The  newspapers  of  this  period  and  for  many  years 
previous  ofl'ered  abundant  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  negro  slavery  in  Marblehead.  A  few  of  the  adver- 
tisements copied  from  their  Hies  will  doubtless  he 
found  of  interest: 

•'  Ran  away  fi-om  liis  master,  Capt.  RiL-hanl  Trt-Vftt,  of  ^IarM«li(.'ad,  a 
Negro  5tan  Named  Pompey,  abuut  Twenty  two  years  of  age  ;  a  Lusty- 
Tall  feliovT.  tte  liad  on  when  he  went  away  a  striped  tiomespua  jacket, 
cotton  i  Linen  shirt,  dark  etdonri-d  Kersey  Breeches,  gniy  yarn  stoek- 
ih(^,  round  ToM  Leather  lieel  slioes  and  Felt  Hat. 

■'(Note). — He  deserted  his  Master's  service  in  the  Siiallop  Ann  at 
Plymouth.  Whoever  sliall  apprehend  the  said  Kunaway  and  Iiim  safely 
convey  to  his  said  blaster  at  fliarbleliead  or  to  Mr.  Francis  Miller  in 
BtfSlon,  near  the  Green  Dragon,  sliall  have  fifty  shillings  reward  and  all 
neces-sjiry  charges  paid. 

".\ug.  6,  1724." 

"To  he  sold  by  .lacob  Fowle,  Esi].,  and  Mrs.  Silftinnali  Palmer,  Adiiiin- 
istnitors  of  the  i^tate  of  John  Palmer,  late  of  Marblehead,  deceased,  a 
likely  Negro  Man,  about  25  years  old,  and  a  fine  Negro  Boy,  about  14. 

"Marblehead,  Oct.  V,,  1750." 

'*  Ran  away  from  Capt.  John  Diamond,  at  IMaiblehead,  on  Tuesilay, 
the  11th  of  September  Instant,  a  Spanish  Negro  Fellow  named  Cuffe, 
about  25  yeare  old  ;  sjieaks  broken  Knglish,  and  can  talk  Spanish  Lan- 
guage. He  is  a  tali,  slim  Fellow  ;  had  on  a  new  felt  Hat,  striped  home- 
spun Jacket  and  Breecties,  New  Shoes  with  square  Buckles.  Whoever 
will  bring  or  sen'!  the  sjiid  Negro  to  Mr.  Norwood,  Innholderat  Lynn, 
shall  have  Two  dollars  Reward  and  all  necessary  charges  paid.  All 
Diasters  of  vessels  and  others  are  cautioned  not  to  conceal  or  carry  off 
the  said  Negro,  as  they  would  avoid  the  penalty  of  the  Law, 

"  Sept.  2fl,  1759." 

The  excitement  incident  to  the  passage  of  the 
Stamp  Act  did  not  cause  the  citizens  of  Marblehead 
to  forget  other  matters  of  local  importance.  At  the 
annual  meeting  in  March,  171)7,  a  board  of  trustees 
was  chosen  to  direct  and  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
schools.  There  were  several  public  schools  in  the 
town,  but  they  were  in  a  dcjilorable  condition,  and 
the  well-to-do  families  preferred  to  send  their  chil- 
dren  to   private   teachers.     The   town    a]ipropriatcd 


the  Slim  ol'  Uo'iO  for  the  use  ol'  the  schools,  and  llu^ 
trustees  were  instructed  to  report  annually  as  to  their 
condition.  At  a  nieeting  heltl  by  adjoiiiiiment,  it  was 
voted  to  establish  three  new  schools  for  teaching 
reading,  writing  ami  arithemetic.  Messrs.  Jayne, 
I'hippen  and  Ashton  were  selected  as  teachers,  and 
the  trustees  rejiorted  that  about  one  hundred  ami 
sixty  scholars  attended  each  of  these  schools.  A  few 
years  later  the  town  voted  to  erect  two  new  school- 
bouses  on  account  of  the  crowdetl  condition  of  the 
schools.  Children  were  expected  to  be  qualified  to 
read  before  entering  these  schools,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  children  of  the  poor,  whose  parents  in 
many  instances  could  not  read  themselves,  were 
denied  admission.  The  town  elected  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  matter,  and  it  was  found  that  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  boys  were  untaught.  To  remedy 
this  evil,  it  was  voted  that  the  children  of  the  poor 
should  be  taught  the  necessary  branches  to  qualify 
them  for  entrance  into  the  schools  at  the  exjiense  of 
the  town.  This  was  the  foundation  of  [irimary  schools 
and  the  beginning  of  the  present  system  of  public  in- 
struction in  Marblehead. 

Governor  Barnard  having  dissolved  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  and  refusing  to  call  it  together 
again,  a  convention  was  held  in  Boston,  in  September, 
I7t)8,  "to  deliberate  oti  constitutional  measures  to 
obtain  redress  of  their  grievances."  The  day  after 
the  convention  adjourned,  a  body  of  British  troops 
landed  in  Boston  and  marched  to  the  Common.  The 
selectmen  were  requested  to  furnish  quarters  for  the 
soldiers,  and,  as  they  refused  to  do  so,  the  State-House 
was  opened  for  their  reception.  The  pi'esence  of 
British  soldiers  in  the  capital  town  and  the  frequent 
impressment  of  American  seaman  by  ships  of  the 
British  Navy,  excited  the  indignation  of  the  people 
throughout  the  province.  These  attempts  to  bring 
the  people  into  subjection  to  the  will  of  the  ministry 
of  Great  Britain  were  firmly  resisted  by  the  colonists, 
with  a  determination  never  to  yield. 

During  the  spring  of  17G9  a  brig  belonging  in  5[ar- 
blehead  was  boarded  off  Cape  Ann  by  a  lieutenant 
and  a  j)arty  of  seamen  from  the  British  sloop-of  war 
"Rose,"  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  imjiress  some  of 
the  crew  into  the  British  naval  service.  The  brig 
was  the  "Pitt  Packet,"  commanded  by  Captain  Thomas 
Powers,  returning  from  Cadiz  to  Marblehead.  The 
crew  at  once  determined  to  resist  the  transfer  of  any 
of  their  number  to  the  British  sloop,  and  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight  ffdlowed.  A  party  of  marines  was  sent  to 
the  assistance  of  the  lieutenant,  and  for  over  three 
hours  the  heroic  .sons  of  Marblehead  defendeil  them- 
selves against  every  attempt  to  compel  them  to  sur- 
render. During  the  struggle  two  of  the  Americans 
were  severely  wounded  and  the  British  lieutenant  was 
killed  by  a  blow  from  a  harpoon  thrown  by  a  sailor 
named  Michael  Corbitt.  At  length,  overpowered  by 
force  of  numbers,  the  brave  men  surrendered,  and 
Corbitt  was  taken   to  Boston  to  be   tried  for  murder. 
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He  was  imprisoned,  but  a  jury  of  iiicjuest  linally  vin- 
dicated Iiis  conduct  and  he  was  released. 

Tliis  may  be  said  to  liave  been  the  first  act  of  forci- 
ble resistance  to  British  tyranny  in  defense  of  Ameri- 
can liberty.  It  occurred  several  months  before  the 
people  of  Boston  were  fired  upon  liy  the  British 
troops,  and  six  years  before  the  battle  at  Lexing- 
ton. 

On  the  22d  of  May,  1709,  the  inliabitaiils  of  Mar- 
blehea<l  again  assembled  in  town-meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  representatives  to  the  General 
Court  and  passing  suitable  instructions.  Joshua 
Orne  and  John  Gallison  were  elected  representatives. 

The  instructions  were  almost  entirely  devoted  to  a 
review.of  the  troubles  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country,  concluding  as  follows  : 

"That  yuu  <lo  iiul  allow,  by  any  vote  or  resolution  whatever,  a  rit;ht 
in  any  power  on  e.irtli  to  Iwvy  taxes  on  tlio  people  of  the  province,  for 
the  sake  of  raising  a  revenue,  save  in  tlie  General  Assembly  of  the 
province. 

*'  Finally,  einbnico  every  opportunity  of  manifesting  our  allegiance  to 
our  rightful  Sovereign  King  George  ;  acknowledge  the  supreme  legisla- 
tive authority  of  the  British  l*arlianient  over  the  whole  euijjire,  except- 
ing the  power  of  levying  taxes  in  the  province  for  tlie  purpose  of  a  rev- 
enue, and  endeavor  to  wipe  ort"  that  reproach  for  disloyalty  and  disolie- 
dience,  which  has  been  so  liberally  c,i.st  upon  us  by  malicious  and  malev- 
olent persiuis,  at  the  same  time  vindicating  the  just  rights  and  privi. 
leges  of  the  country  from  the  insults  and  designs  of  wicked  and  arbi- 
trary men." 

During  the  summer  assurances  were  received  IVoiii 
the  British  ministry  that  it  was  their  intention  at 
the  ne.xt  session  of  Parliament  to  remove  the  duties 
upon  glass,  paper  and  colors,  "  upon  consideration  of 
such  duties  being  contrary  to  the  true  principles  of 
commerce."  These  concessions,  instead  of  pacifying 
the  people,  had  a  far  different  effect.  The  repeal  of 
the  duty  on  tea  was  demnuled  as  an  eviilence  that 
the  government  had  abandoned  the  right  to  tax  the 
colonies.  An  agreement  was  made  not  to  import  any 
British  goods  until  the  tax  was  repealed,  and  not  to 
purchase  goods  of  any  person  who  should  import 
them  contrary  to  the  non-importation  agreement.  .Ml 
the  inhabitants  of  Marbleheail,  with  four  exceptions, 
signed  this  agreement.  Those  who  refused  were  bit- 
terly denounced  r>s  blindly  preferring  the  chains  of 
slavery  to  our  most  valued  inheritance,  English  lAb- 
erty.  During  tiie  excitement  caused  by  this  contro- 
versy a  chest  of  tea  was  brought  into  town,  but 
so  indignant  were  the  |)eople  that  the  purchaser  re- 
luctantly consented  to  reship  it  the  next  day.  The 
patriotic  citizens  assembled  early  on  the  following 
morning,  and  forming  a  procession,  i>araded  about 
town  with  the  obnoxious  merchtinilise,  and  it  was 
then  carrietl  to  Boslim. 

The  events  of  the  winter  of  177(1  prudtued  the 
most  intense  excitement  among  the  people  of  Mar- 
blehead.  The  presence  of  troops  in  Boston,  making 
the  capital  a  garri.soned  town,  was  considered  an  in- 
sult to  the  province,  and  when,  on  the  5th  of  March, 
the  .soldiers  fired  on  the  people,  killing  three  and 
mortally  wounding  others,  an  uprising  of  the  masses 
seemed  inevitaMc. 


Early  in  May  a  town-meeting  was  held,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  chosen  to  circulate  an  agreement  against 
the  use  of  India  tea.  .V  series  of  votes  were  adopted 
in  favor  of  the  enforcement  of  the  non-importation 
agreement,  and  expressing  the  "  highest  indignation 
and  resentment  that  a  lawless,  ignorant  and  bloody 
soldiery  should  attempt  of  its  own  authority  to  fire 
upon  and  destroy  so  many  of  our  brethren  of  ye 
town  of  Boston,  and  we  hercbij  ilecldrc  our  readiness 
with  our  Lives  and  Interest,  at  all  times  to  support  ye 
civil  authority  of  this  Province  in  bringing  to  jus- 
tice all  such  high-handed  ofienders  against  ye  whole- 
some laws  of  this  laud." 

The  committee  chosen  to  circulate  the  agreement 
for  the  discouragement  of  the  use  of  foreign  teas  re- 
ported that  seven  hundred  and  twelve  heads  of  fami- 
ilies  had  signed  it,  and  only  seventeen  had  refused, 
a  list  of  whose  names  was  reported  for  the  action  of 
the  town.  Of  the  seventeen  who  refused  their  sig- 
natures, seven  appear  afterwards  to  have  repented,  jis 
their  names  are  erased  from  the  re])ort.  The  punish- 
ment of  the  ten  who  were  reported  for  their  refractory 
disposition  was  both  novel  and  amusing.  The  town 
voted  that  they  should  be  recorded  in  the  clerk's  of- 
fice and  published  in  the  Essex  Gazette  as  "  Unfriend- 
ly to  the  community,  and  the  Selectmen  were  de- 
sired not  to  approbate  any  of  them  to  the  sessions  for 
license  to  sell  spirituous  liquors." 

In  1771  nearly  one  thousand  men  and  boys  were 
employed  in  the  fisheries,  besides  those  who  cured 
fish.  The  year  is  chiefly  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
the  town  on  account  of  the  suftering  caused  by  the 
disasters  at  sea.  A  large  number  of  widows  and 
fatherless  children  had  been  left  in  a  helpless  situa- 
tion, and  the  town,  unable  to  provide  for  so  large  a 
number,  applied  to  the  provincial  government  for 
assistance.  By  means  of  a  "  Brief"  issued  by  the 
authority  of  the  Legislature,  £117  were  collected  for 
llieir  relief. 

During  the  month  of  Noviinber  a  circular  letter 
was  received  from  the  ('(unmittee  of  Correspondence 
of  Boston,  relating  to  the  rights  of  the  colonists  and 
soliciting  "a  free  communication  of  the  towns"  of 
■'  our  common  danger."  The  response  of  the  people 
of  Mtublehead  w.is  prompt,  hearty  and  characteristic. 
.\  petition  was  sent  to  the  selectmen  riM|uesting  them 
to  call  a  town-meeting  on  the  Isl  of  December,  which 
was  couched  in  such  patriotic  and  vigorous  language 
.hat  it  was  inserted  entire  in  the  warrant.  On  the 
day  appointed,  the  inhabitants  assembled  at  the  town- 
house,  and  Thomas  ( ierry  was  chosen  moderator  of  the 
mei'ting.  The  circular  letter  from  the  town  of  Bos- 
Ion  and  the  pamphlet  of  "  State  Kight.s  "  were  read  by 
the  town  clerk,  and  it  was  voted  to  choose  a  com- 
mittee "  to  take  the  whole  warrant  into  considcra.- 
tion."  Col.  A/.or  Orne,  Elbridge  Gerry,  Thomas 
Gerry,  .Ir.,  Joshua Orne  and  C'apt.  John  \utt  were 
the  members  of  this  committee.  The  meeting  then 
adjourned   to   meet  again   on   llie  tnUdwiiig  Tuesday, 
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when  the  committee  reported  several  resolutions, 
wliieli  were  read  separately  and  unnniniouslv  adopted. 
These  resolutions  denonni-ed  in  the  stronirest  terms 
the  "  recent  act  of  I'arliami'iit  and  the  British  Minis- 
try in  sending  troops  and  ships  to  parade  ahout  the 
coast  and  in  the  streets  of  the  towns  of  the  Province  ;'' 
characterized  the  granting  of  stipends  to  the  provin- 
cial judges  as  ''  an  attempt  to  hrihe  the  present  re- 
sjH'ctable  gentlemen  to  become  tools  to  their  despotic 
administration,"  and  to  "turn  the  seats  of  justice  into 
a  deplorable  and  unmerciful  inquisition."  The  dis- 
solution of  the  Provincial  Legislature  was  condemned 
in  language  equally  as  forcible,  and  the  resolutions 
concluded  by  declaring  "  that  this  town  is  highly  in- 
cense<l  at  the  unconstitutional,  unrighteous,  pre- 
sumptuous and  notorious  proceedings,  detesting  the 
name  of  a  Hillsborough,  Barnard  and  every  minister 
who  promoted  them.  And  that  it  not  only  bears 
testimony  against,  but  will  oppose  these  and  all  such 
measures  until  some  way  for  a  full  redress  shall  be 
adopted  and  prove  etiectual."  It  was  voted  to  elect  a 
Committee  of  Grievances  now,  and  from  year  to  year 
as  long  as  may  be  necessary,  to  correspond  with  like 
committees  in  Boston  and  other  towns  in  the  province. 
The  committee  consisted  of  Azor  Orne,  Elbridge 
Gerry,  Joshua  Orne,  Thomas  Gerry,  Thomas  Gerry, 
Jr..  Capt.  John  Nutt,  Capt.  John  (xloverand  Deacon 
William  Doliber. 

The  circular  letter  of  the  town  of  Boston  was  re- 
ferred to  this  committee,  with  instructions  to  prepare 
a  reply,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  on  the 
15th  of  December.  When  the  meeting  again  as- 
sembled, Azor  Orne,  chairman  of  the  committee,  pre- 
sented a  letter  in  which  every  patriotic  sentiment 
contained  in  the  circular  letter  of  the  town  of  Boston 
was  indorsed.  The  reply  of  the  Committee  of  Griev- 
ance of  Marblehead  was  worthy  the  patriots  who 
composed  it  and  the  town  which  adopted  its  language 
as  its  own.  "We  beg  leave,"  it  concludes,  "  to  bid 
adieu  for  the  present,  by  assuring  you  that  a  de- 
termined resolution  to  support  the  rights  confirmed  to 
us  by  the  Great  King  of  the  Universe  engages  the 
minds  of  this  people,  and  we  apprehend  that  all  who 
attempt  to  infringe  them  are,  in  obedience  to  wicked 
dictates,  violating  the  sacred  statutes  of  Heaven. 
And  for  the  honor  of  our  Supreme  Benefactor,  for  our 
own  welfare,  and  for  the  welfare  of  posterity,  we  desire 
to  use  these  blessings  of  Liberty  with  thankfulness  and 
prudence,  and  to  defend  them  with  intrepidity  and 
steadiness." 

There  were  those  among  the  merchants  of  Marble- 
head  who,  though  firm  friends  of  their  country,  and 
sympathizing  fully  with  every  proper  method  taken 
to  obtain  a  redre-ss  of  grievances,  were  unpre|iared  to 
indorse  the  language  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
these  meetings.  To  their  conservative  minds  the  ac- 
tion of  the  town  appeared  "  rash  and  inconsiderate," 
anil.jjiey  accordingly  protested  against  it.  The  ])ro- 
test  was  signed  by  twenty -nine  well-known  merchants, 
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and  was  published  in  the  Essex  Gazette.  It  was 
claimed  that  but  a  small  faction  of  the  inhabitants 
voted  in  favor  of  the  resolutions,  and  that  they  there- 
fore "did  not  fairly  represent  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  of  Marblehead."  To  this  a  reply  was  made 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  paper,  in  which  it  was  claimed 
that  the  resolves  "were  fully  and  fairly  discussed  for 
more  than  an  hour,  and  that  when  the  vote  was  taken 
there  was  but  one  person  found  in  opposition."  The 
writer  also  stated  that  the  protest  was  faithfully  cir- 
culated lour  days  before  the  twenty-nine  signatures 
were  obtained. 

During  the  year  1773  the  attention  of  the  people 
was  for  a  time  occupied  in  considering  their  danger 
from  another  source  than  the  oppressive  acts  of  the 
British  Parliament.  In  June  the  wife  of  Mr.  William 
Matthews  was  taken  sick  and  treated  for  "poison." 
Her  husband  having  recently  arrived  home  from  a 
voyage  to  the  Grand  Banks,  it  was  supposed  that  she 
had  been  poisoned  by  washing  his  clothing  with  some 
soap  which  he  had  procured  on  board  a  J>ench  fish- 
ing vessel.  In  a  short  time  other  members  of  her 
family  were  afflicted,  and  in  less  than  a  month  nearly 
all  who  had  taken  care  of  them  were  prostrate  with 
the  "  poison."  The  kind-hearted  neighbors  of  these 
unfortunates  took  their  turn  in  watching  with  and 
caring  for  them,  when,  to  their  consternation  and 
alarm,  the  disease  which  had  thus  far  baffled  all  their 
skill  was  pronounced  the  small-pox  in  its  most  malig- 
nant form. 

A  very  small  number,  comparatively,  of  the  inhab- 
itants had  ever  had  the  disease,  and  their  excitement 
was  increased  when  it  was  known  that  an  old  lady 
who  had  died  with  it  had  been  visited  by  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  The  town-;-as  an  old 
gentleman  expressed  it  in  his  journal — was  now  in  an 
"  uproar."  The  selectmen  ordered  all  houses  where 
the  disease  had  appeared  to  be  closed  and  guarded, 
and  "  all  the  dogs  in  town  to  be  killed  immediately." 
Many  of  those  who  were  sick  were  removed  to  a  house 
at  the  "  Ferry,"  and  in  less  than  two  months  twenty- 
three  persons  died  there.  Eight  others,  who  died  dur- 
ing two  weeks  of  July  and  August,  were  buried  at  the 
Neck  in  the  plain,  just  above  what  was  then  known 
as  "  Black  Jack's  Cove." 

In  August  a  town-meeting  was  held,  and  Azor  Orne, 
Jonathan  Glover,  John  Glover  and  Elbridge  Gerry 
petitioned  the  town  to  build  a  hospital  on  Cat  Island 
for  the  treatment  of  small-pox  patients  by  inoculation, 
■"or  allow  certain  individuals  to  build  it  at  their  own 
expense."  The  town  voted  not  to  build  the  hospital, 
but  gave  the  desired  permission  to  the  petitioners  to 
undertake  it  as  a  private  enterprise,  i)rovidcd  ihat  the 
consent  of  the  town  of  Halem  could  be  obtained,  and 
that  the  hospital  should  be  so  regulated  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Marblehead  would  be  "in  no  danger  of 
infection  therefrom." 

The  consent  of  the  selectmen  of  Salem  was  readily 
obtained,  and  early  in  September  preparations  were 
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made  for  the  erection  ol'tlic  building.  Tiie  work  had 
barely  coranienced,  however,  bel'ore  the  peojile  of 
Marblehead  began  to  nianife.st  great  uneasiness, 
through  fear  that  by  means  of  the  hospital  the  dread 
disease  might  take  the  form  of  a  pestilence  among 
them.  The  opposition  at  length  became  so  great  that 
a  town-meeting  was  held  on  the  lOth  of  September, 
and  the  vote  whereby  permission  was  granted  for  the 
erection  of  the  building  was  rescinded.  The  report 
had  been  freely  circulated  that  the  projirietors  desired 
to  establish  the  hospital  for  their  own  personal  gain, 
and  "  to  make  money  by  means  of  the  dangerous  ex- 
periment." To  allay  the  indignation  created  by  these 
rumors,  and  to  show  their  (lisintcrestedness,  the  pro- 
prietors proi)osed  to  sell  the  materials  for  the  building 
to  the  town  at  their  actual  cost.  The  citizens,  un- 
reasonable now  in  their  opposition,  not  only  refused 
to  buy  the  materials,  but  demanded  that  the  work  be 
abandoned. 

Indignant  at  the  injustice  of  this  action,  the  pro- 
prietors continued  their  work  in  sjjite  of  all  opposi- 
tion, and  in  a  short  lime  the  hospital,  a  large  two- 
story  building,  was  completed.  Dr.  Hall  Jackson,  an 
eminent  physician  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
who  had  attained  a  distinguished  reputation  for  his 
success  in  treating  the  small-pox,  was  appointed 
superintendent,  and,  on  the  16th  of  October,  entered 
upon  his  duties  and  began  the  work  of  inoculation. 
Several  hundred  patients  were  successfully  treated, 
but,  unfortunately,  a  few,  who  had  taken  the  disease 
more  severely  than  the  others,  died  at  the  hospital. 

The  opposition  to  the  enterprise  which,  from  the 
beginning,  had  been  very  great,  now  took  the  form  of 
the  most  bitter  and  angry  hostility.  Tiie  boatmen 
had  landed  patients  at  places  nearer  the  town  than 
those  appointed  by  the  selectmen,  and  for  this  the 
excited  citizens  demolished  their  boats.  Four  men, 
who  were  caught  in  the  act  of  stealingclothing  from  the 
hospital,  were  tarred  and  feathered,  and,  after  being 
placed  in  a  cart  and  exhibited  through  all  the  princi- 
pal streets  of  the  town,  were  carried  to  Salem,  accom- 
panied by  a  procession  of  men  and  boys,  marching  to 
the  music  of  five  drums  and  a  fife. 

The  fears  of  the  people  were  still  further  increased 
when,  a  short  time  after  this  all'air,  it  was  announced 
tiiat  twenty-two  cases  of  small-pox  liad  broken  out  in 
the  town.  The  storm  of  indignation  which  for  months 
had  been  brewing,  and  nuinifesting  itself  at  intervals, 
now  burst  upon  the  proprietors  of  tiie  hospital  in  all 
its  fury.  Threats  of  lynching  them  were  openly  made, 
and  the  angry  populace  demanded  that  the  doors  of 
the  detested  "  Castle  Pox  " — as  the  hospital  was  ironi- 
cally called — should  be  closed  forever.  The  pro- 
prietors momentarily  expected  to  be  mobbed,  and  it 
is  said  that  one  of  them,  Colonel  Jonathan  Glover, 
[ilaced  two  small  artilhry  pieces  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  his  hou.se,  fronting  the  street,  intending  to  give  the 
crowd  a  warm  reception  from  the  windows  should 
they  attempt  to  nmlest  him. 


At  length,  unable  longer  to  resist  the  imporamate 
petitions  of  their  fellow-citizens,  the  proprietors 
closed  the  hospital  and  promised  that  no  more  pa- 
tients should  be  received. 

For  a  time  the  excitement  was  somewhat  allayed, 
but  the  injudici(ms  remarks  of  one  of  the  proprietors 
excited  the  susjiicion  of  the  people  that  the  promise 
would  not  be  kept,  and  the  opposition  broke  out 
afresh.  On  the  night  of  January  :2fl,  1774,  a  body  of 
men  closely  disguised  visited  the  island,  and  before 
they  left  the  hospital  and  a  barn  adjoining  were  in 
flames.  The  buildings  and  all  their  contents  were 
completely  destroyed. 

Naturally  indignant  at  this  outrage,  the  proprietors 
determined  to  secure  the  speedy  punishment  of  the 
incendiaries.  John  Watts  and  John  (iulliard  were 
arrested  as  being  implicated  in  the  affair,  and  were 
confined  in  Salem  jail.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the 
arrest  became  generally  known  in  JIarblehead,  the 
cause  of  the  jirisoners  was  earnestly  espoused  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  measures  were  adopted  to  rescue 
them  from  the  hands  of  the  authorities.  A  large 
number  of  men  at  once  marched  to  Salem,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  jail  was  completely  surrounded.  At  a 
given  signal  the  doors  were  broken  open,  the  jailer 
and  his  assistants  were  overpowered,  and  the  prisoners 
were  rescued  and  conducted  in  triumph  to  their 
homes.  A  few  days  after,  the  sheriff  organized  a  force 
of  five  hundred  citizens,  intending  to  march  to  Mar- 
blehead  and  recapture  his  prisoners.  A  mob  equally  as 
large  at  once  organized  in  Marblehead  to  resist  them. 
Fearing  the  disastrous  consequences  to  life  and  jjrop- 
erty  which  a  conflict  would  engender,  the  pro]>rie- 
tors  decided  to  abandon  the  prosecution,  and  the 
sheriff  abandoned  his  purpose. 

Some  time  after  this  affair  a  nian  named  Clark,  one 
of  {he  persons  who  had  previously  been  tarred  and 
feathered,  went  to  Cat  Island  and  brought  a  ipiantity 
of  elothing  into  the  town.  He  was  at  once  ordered  to 
take  the  bundle  to  the  ferry  for  examination.  On  his 
return  to  the  town  he  was  surrounded  by  an  angry 
crowd,  who  threatened  to  inflict  summary  punishment 
upon  him.  The  selectmen  ap])eared  upon  the  scene, 
however,  and  he  was  released.  At  about  eleven 
o'clock  that  night,  l)y  a  delegation  of  twenty  men,  he 
was  taken  from  his  bed,  conducted  to  the  public 
whipping-post  in  front  of  the  town-house,  and  was 
there  unmercifully  beaten.  One  of  the  perpetrators 
of  the  outrage  was  subseciuently  arrested,  but  the 
others  were  not  detected.  Tiie  town  having  been  dis- 
infected of  the  disease,  and  the  liospital,  the  great 
cause  of  all  the  contention,  having  been  removed 
peace  was  once  more  restored  to  the  community. 

The  events  of  the  winter  and  spring  of  1774  were 
full  of  exciting  interest  to  the  people  of  Marblehead. 
On  the  Kith  of  December  tlie  famous  "  Tea  Party  " 
occurred  in  lioston  harbor,  when  the  sturdy  patriots 
of  that  town  emiitied  three  hundred  and  forly-two 
chests  of  tea  into  the  sea,  rather  than  allow  them  to 
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be  landed  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  non-importa- 
tiim  iiiireenient.  In  March  Governor  Hutchinson  re- 
sigfnctl.  and  Thomas  Gage  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 
One  bill  after  another  was  |)assed  by  Parliament  and 
readily  sanctioned  by  tlie  Kinj;,  having  for  their  ob- 
ject the  subjection  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 
The  quartering  of  troops  in  Boston  was  legalized; 
town-meetings  were  abolished,  except  for  the  choice 
of  officei-s,  or  by  special  permission  of  the  Governor. 
Finally,  the  infamous  Port  Hill  was  passed,  which 
closed  the  port  of  Boston  to  commerce,  and  removed 
the  seat  of  government  to  Salem. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  1774,  a  town-meeting  was  held 
for  the  purpose,  according  to  the  warrant,  "  of  takeing 
into  consideration  the  alarming  situation  to  which  we 
are  all  reduced  (it  being  no  less  than  this,  whether  we 
shall  hereafier  he  freemen  or  slavex),  to  choose  a  com- 
mittee of  correspondence;  and  to  adopt  any  other 
measures  that  may  appear  to  be  constitutional,  and 
calculated  to  procure  relief  from  the  difficulties  which 
are  hastening  in  all  the  colonies  of  America  by  acts 
of  Parliament  taxing  and  unjustly  depriving  them  of 
their  interest." 

After  organizing  by  the  choice  of  Deacon  Stephen 
Phillips  as  moderator,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet 
in  the  afternoon,  when  a  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence was  elected,  as  follows:  Joshua  Orne,  Deacon 
William  Dolliber,  Deacon  Stephen  Phillips,  Edward 
Fettyjdace,  Capt.  John  Xutt  and  Ebenezer  Foster. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  again  May  31st. 

Under  the  last  clause  of  the  warrant  for  these  meet- 
ings, the  town  could  legally  take  action  upon  almost 
any  political  measures;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  calling  new  meetings  to  consider  the 
various  issues  as  they  arose,  they  were  held  by  ad- 
journment from  time  to  time  under  this  warrant. 
Forty-six  meetings,  the  largest  number  ever  held  in 
Marbtehead  under  one  warrant,  were  held  pursuant 
to  adjournment,  the  last  taking  place  on  the  3d  of 
A|)ril,  1775,  ten  months  and  ten  days  from  the  time 
the  first  meeting  was  convened. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  1774,  the  very  day  that  the  ad- 
journed meeting  was  to  be  held,  an  exc.eedingly  com- 
plimentary address  to  the  late  Governor  Hutchinson 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Esux  Gazette.  This 
address  was  signed  by  thirty-three  citizens  of  Mar- 
blehead,  and  declared,  among  oth^r  things,  "that  the 
public  good  was  the  mark  at  which  the  cx-governor 
had  ever  aimed  in  his  administration,  and  that  this 
judgement  was  sustained  by  the  opinions  of  all  dispas-' 
.sionate,  thinking  men."  The  publication  of  the  ad- 
dress caused  great  indignation,  and  as  soon  as  the 
citizens  a.ssembled  in  town-meeting  it  was  referred  to 
a  committee,  who  were  instructed  to  take  it  into  con- 
sideration and  report  at  an  adjourned  meeting. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
the  citizens  again  assemTiled,  and  the  committee  pre- 
s^^ed  a  long  report  concerning  the  address,  which 
was  unanimously  adoi)ted.     The  report  denounced 


the  signers  as  enemies  of  the  province,  and  declared 
that  the  address  was  "  insulting  to  both  branches  of 
tlie  Legislature  and  eflrontive  to  the  town  ;"  "that  it 
wiis  false  as  it  was  malicious,  and  that  its  signers 
should  only  be  forgiven  by  a  public  recantation  of  the 
sentiments  contained  in  the  address."  One  of  the 
signers  publicly  recanted  at  the  meeting,  and  the 
town  thereupon  voted  "that  any  of  the  subscribers 
who  shall  signify  before  the  further  adjournment  of 
this  meeting  that  they  are  desirous  of  detracting 
themselves  from  all  enemies  in  ye  address  so  af- 
frontive  and  justly  obnoxious  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  town,  shall  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  as  if  they 
had  not  signed  the  address." 

Other  recantations  soon  followed,  and  in  a  short 
time  all  but  ten  of  the  subscribers  had  publicly  ex- 
pressed their  sorrow  for  signing  the  address.  Two  of 
the  signers,  John  Fowle  and  John  Prentiss,  through 
the  columns  of  the  Essex  Gazette,  expressed  the  wifh 
"that  the  address  had  been  to  the  devil  before  they 
had  either  seen  it  or  signed  it." 

At  the  annual  election  in  May  John  Gallison, 
Esq.,  had  been  elected  representative  to  the  General 
Court,  and  on  the  6th  of  June  a  town  meeting  was 
held  to  adopt  instructions  which  had  been  prepared 
by  the  Committee  of  Grievances.  The  instructions 
were  similar  in  tone  to  all  the  votes  of  the  town  in 
relation  to  the  troubles  with  the  mother  country. 
They  declared  that  "  We  dare  aver,  will  assert  and 
maintain  the  invaded  rights  of  a  free  people,  how- 
ever surrounded  by  a  hostile  band,  pointing  at  their 
breasts  glittering  bayonets  and  threatening  instant 
destruction."  The  sympathy  of  the  town  was  ex- 
pressed "  tor  the  metropolis  of  this  Province  under 
the  operation  of  the  detestalile  Port  Bill.''  "Our 
hearts  bleed  for  the  distressed  but  truly  respectable 
Bostonians.  The  sacrifice  now  making  of  their  liber- 
ties is  a  .sacrifice  of  the  liberties  of  this  province  and 
of  all  America;  therefore,  let  it  be  borne,  if  not  by 
the  provinces  in  general,  by  this  in  particular." 

In  July  subscriptions  were  solicited  by  order  of  the 
town  in  aid  of  the  poor  of  Boston,  who  were  suffering 
from  the  operation  of  the  Port  Bill,  and,  among  other 
contributions,  eleven  cart-loads  of  Jamaica  fish  and 
a  cask  of  oil  were  donated.  The  town-house  and 
powder-house  were  placed  at  the  dis])osal  of  the  mer- 
chants for  the  storage  of  goods,  and  the  citizens  gen- 
erally tendered  the  use  of  their  wharves,  store- 
houses and  other  unoccupied  buildings  for  this  pur- 
pose. As  soon  as  the  determination  to  hold  a  "  Con- 
tinental Congress"  was  made  known,  the  town  voted 
to  send  one  representative,  and  appropriated  nine 
pounds  and  eight  shillings  for  the  use  of  tlie  Con- 
gress. Jeremiah  Lee,  Azor  Orne  and  Elbridge  Gerry 
were  in  turn  elected  to  represent  the  town,  but  all 
three  declined  the  honor,  "as  the  condition  of  their 
private  affairs  was  such  as  to  prevent  their  accept- 
ance." At  a  subsequent  meeting  the  town  voted 
that  "  inasmuch  as  all  three  of  the  gentlemen  chosen 
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had  been  unable  to  accept  the  choice,"  in  case  any 
one  of  them  should  find  it  convenient  to  set  out  for 
Philadelphia,  "he  was  authorized  to  draw  upon  the 
town  treasurer  for  the  amount  of  his  expenses." 
Elbridge  Gerry,  the  youngest  of  the  three  who  had 
been  chosen,  then  only  thirty  years  of  age,  was 
finally  induced  to  accept  the  position,  and  thus  be- 
gan that  distinguished  public  career  which  did  not 
close  until  he  had  attained  the  office  of  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  During  the  month  of 
July  the  constables  were  instructed  to  notify  the  in- 
habitants personally  to  be  held  on  the  26th  of  that 
month,  as  the  "disuse  of  tea"  was  to  come  under 
consideration.  On  the  day  appointed  the  town  voted 
that  "  the  use  of  tea  at  a  time  when  our  inveterate  en- 
emies are  causing  it  to  be  enforced  on  the  American 
colonies  in  the  most  violent  methods,  even  by  armed 
bands,  is  no  less  an  injury  offered  to  the  colonies  by 
all  who  vend  or  purchase  it,  than  affording  assistance 
to  those  enemies  to  raise  revenues  to  pay  dragoons 
who  are  to  enslave  us."  It  was  also  voted  "  that  this 
town  highly  disapproves  tlie  vending  or  use  of  any 
India  Tea  ....  and  views  all  persons  who  shall 
offer  it  for  sale  as  enemies  to  America  and  this  town 
in  particular."  A  tea  committee  of  eleven  persons 
was  chosen  to  warn  the  inhabitants  not  to  sell  or  use 
India  teas,  and  it  was  voted  that  all  who  refused  to 
discontinue  the  sale  of  the  article  after  being  warned 
by  the  committee,  "should  have  their  names  posted 
at  the  Town-House  and  at  the  several  churdics,  that 
the  town  may  know  their  enemies." 

In  defiance  of  the  act  of  Parliament  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  town-meetings,  the  people  of  Marblehead 
continued  to  assemble,  and  to  express  their  senti- 
ments concerning  the  great  questions  tlien  agitating 
the  country.  Nor  were  they  awed  by  the  presence  of 
a  company  of  "  British  Regulars,"  which  had  been 
stationed  on  the  Neck  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
submission  to  this  act,  by  order  of  the  Governor. 

The  presence  of  the  British  soldiers  was  a  source  of 
constant  irritation  to  the  inhabitants,  and  several 
times  a  collision  between  them  seemed  imminent. 
The  excitement  and  indignation  which  their  inso- 
lence occasioned  was  fermented  almost  to  fury  when 
Captain  Merritt,  a  worthy  citizen,  was  wounded  by 
one  of  the  guards.  The  citizens  hastily  assembled, 
intending  to  march  to  llie  Neck  and  "  exterminate 
the  entire  body  of  .soldiers,"  Imt  wiser  counsel  pre- 
vailed, and  the  ofliccrs  in  command,  in  order  to 
pacify  the  angry  populace,  promised  that  the  offender 
should  be  punished  with  live  hundred  lashes. 

In  September  (iovenior  (!age  issued  a  proclanui- 
tiou  dissolving  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  which 
had  been  called  to  meet  at  Salem  on  the  5tli  of 
October.  Notwithstanding  this  order,  the  Legisla- 
ture convened  on  the  day  appointed,  and  imme- 
diately resolved  it.'<elf  into  a  Provincial  Congress. 
As  soon  as  this  intention  was  made  known,  a  town- 
meeting  Wivs  held,  and  Jeremiah  Lee,  .\zorOrne  and 


I'/ldridge  Gerry  were  chosen  delegates  from  Marble- 
head.  At  the  same  meeting  a  Committee  of  Obser- 
vation and  Prevention  was  chosen,  with  instructions 
"to  co-operate  with  other  towns  in  the  jirovince  for 
preventing  any  of  the  inhabitants  from  supplying  the 
troops  with  labor,  lumber,  spars,  pickets,  straws, 
bricks  or  any  other  material  whatever,  except  such  as 
humanity  requires." 

The  militia  of  Marblehead  consisted  at  this  time  of 
a  regiment  of  seven  com])anies  of  well-disciplined, 
active  men.  This  regiment  was  under  the  command 
of  officers,  all  of  whom  had  been  commissioned  by 
Governor  Gage  or  former  Governors,  and  the  town 
voted  that  it  was  "  not  expedient  for  the  people  to  be 
led  or  influenced  by  any  militia  officers  who  conceive 
themselves  obliged  to  hold  and  execute  these  com- 
missions." The  regiment  was  therefore  reorganized, 
not,  however,  without  considerable  excitement  caused 
by  the  refusal  of  several  officers  to  resign  in  accord- 
ance with  the  request  of  the  town. 


CHAPTER    LXX.XII. 

MARBLEHEAD— (Continued). 

:vrAKBLEHEAD    IN   THE    KEVOI.rXION. 

Tlif  Mhiiile-Men—BrilM  tyigtiie  in  Marblchrnil  JIarhnr  -  DrilM  JVoojx 
Lnndtm  //oma»*ii  lifach — B/ittle  o/  Lexmgt'm— Jert-mitib  Ttte — Erpe- 
iliti/m  to  Hirer  St,  Laicrence — The  Unt  Amrrioiti  PrictUefr — CaptaiH 
John  Mutitif  in  the  i^hooner  "  T,ee  ^'-^l-'iral  Navai  Victon/  of  the  Wnr  — 
littrin'j  Exploit  of  Jttrmt  Mtigfont  in  the  Schooner  "  /V*iMil7in  "— /a.v 
n/i«(j*  Drireu  from  the  Toirn^Snferingg  of  the  People—  lltetl*  of  Itoring 
—  It'tnrn  of  the  Refugees — Vemon^lrationf  on  the  IieehinUion  of 
Vtoce, 

Is  accordance  with  a  recommendation  of  the 
Provincial  Congress,  providing  for  the  organization 
of  an  army,  a  town-meeting  was  held  at  Marblehead 
on  the  2d  of  January,  IT"-"),  "  to  make  provi>ion  to 
pay  the  persons  who  may  enlist  as  minute-men,  and  to 
take  other  suitable  steps  for  perfecting  the" militia  in 
the  arts  of  war."  The  subject  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, of  wlrtch  Gerry,  Oriic  and  Lee  were  mem- 
bers, and  they  reported  that  as  a  large  jiroporlion  of 
the  inhabitants  would  soon  be  called  upon  to  "assist 
in  defending  the  charter  ami  Constitution  of  the 
Province,  a.s  well  as  the  Rights  and  liberties  of  Amer- 
ica, it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  properly 
disciplined  and  instructed  ;  and  as  those  who  were 
first  to  take  the  field  would  be  required  to  devote  a 
large  proportion  of  their  time  to  this  exercise,  it  was 
but  just  and  reasoM:ilile  that  tliey  should  be  remuner- 
ated for  their  extra  services."  The  sum  of  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  was  accordingly  granted  for  the  [)urpos(,', 
and  Captain  James  Mupford  was  appointed  paymas- 
ter fiir  the  detached  militia  or  minute-men.  A  com- 
pensation of  two  shillings  a  day  was  allowed  to  each 
private;  sergeants,  clerks,  drummers  and   fifers    re- 
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ceived  three  shillings  each;  second  litiilon:iiits  tour 
sliillinss;  first  lieutenants  four  sliilliiiiis  six  ]ienee, 
nnd  oniitiiins  six  shillings.  A  service  oC  tour  hours  ii 
day  was  required,  but  com|)ensation  was  allowed  for 
but  three  days  in  each  week. 

During  the  month  of  January  the  British  soldiers 
were  withdrawn  from  the  town,  and  on  the  9th  of 
February  His  JTajesty's  ship  "Lively,"  mounting 
twenty  guns,  arrived  in  the  harbor  and  anchored  olV 
the  fort.  All  vessels  arriving  in  the  harbor  were  dil- 
igently searched  by  the  otficers  of  this  ship,  and 
arras,  ammunition  and  military  stores  of  every  de- 
scription found  on  board  them  were  confiscated  by 
order  of  the  Governor.  A  vessel  containing  a  chest 
of  arms  was  c<mipelled  to  anchor  near  the  "  Lively  ;  " 
but  a  few  nights  after  her  arrival  the  prize  was 
boarded  by  a  party  of  intrepid  young  men,  under  the 
lead  of  Samuel  R.  Trevett,  and  the  arms  were  re- 
moved and  concealed  on  shore.  Though  a  diligent 
search  was  made  by  the  British  officers,  the  muskets 
could  not  be  found,  and,  as  was  supposed,  were  after- 
wards used  in  completing  the  armament  of  the  Mar- 
blehead  regiment. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  February  26th,  while 
the  people  were  at  church,  a  transport  sailed  into  the 
harbor.  »'^oon  after  a  regiment  of  British  soldiers, 
under  command  of  Colonel  Leslie,  landed  on  Ho- 
man's  Beach.  After  loading  their  guns,  they  marched 
through  the  town.  An  alarm  gun  was  beaten  at  the  door 
of  each  of  the  churches,  and  as  the  people  came  into  the 
street*,  the  Marblehead  regiment  was  mustered,  and 
active  preparations  were  made  for  the  defense  of  the 
town.  Suspecting  the  object  of  their  expedition  to 
be  the  seizure  of  several  pieces  of  artillery  secreted 
at  Salem,  Major  John  Pedrick  hastened  on  horseback 
to  that  town,  and  gave  the  alarm  at  the  door  of  the 
North  Church.  He  was  soon  joined  by  a  party  of 
young  men  from  Marblehead,  and  together  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  North  Bridge,  over  which  the  regulars 
were  obliged  to  pass.  On  their  arrival  the  troops 
found  the  draw  raised  and  a  large  body  of  people  de- 
termined to  resist  their  passage.  Colonel  Leslie  de- 
manded that  "  the  draw  be  lowered  in  the  King's 
name,"  but  was  told  that  it  was  "  not  the  King's 
highway,  but  a  private  road."  Several  of  the  sol- 
diers then  attempted  to  cross  in  boats;  but  were  told 
that,  .should  they  do  so,  the  boats  would  be  imme- 
diately sunk.  While  Colonel  Leslie  and  his  officers 
were  debating  with  the  citizens,  Robert  Wormsted, 
one  of  the  young  men  from  Marblehead, — wlio  after- 
wards distinguished  himself  by  his  daring  and  brav- 
ery,— engaged  in  an  encounter  with  some  of  the  sol- 
diers. He  was  a  skillful  fencer,  and,  with  his  cane 
for  a  weapon,  succeeded  in  disarming  six  of  the  reg- 
ulars. Finally,  upon  their  agreement  to  march  a 
short  distance  and  then  return,  the  draw  was  lowered, 
and  the  soldiers  were  all.owed  to  proceed.  Finding 
himself  frustrated  in  his  design,  the  disajipointed 
colJfhel  returned   with  his  regiment  to  Marblehead, 


and  re-embarked  on  board  the  transport.  Their  dis- 
comfiture was  rendered  the  more  complete,  as  they 
were  obliged  to  pass  the  Marblehead  regiment,  and 
realized  that,  had  their  mission  proved  successful,  it 
would  have  resulted  only  in  bloodshed  and  utter  de- 
feat on  their  return. 

The  events  which  followed  in  rapid  succession, 
during  the  months  of  March  and  April,  were  such  as 
to  cause  the  utmost  excitement  in  Marlilehead.  On 
the  19th  of  April  the  battle  of  Lexington  was  fought, 
and  the  news  of  the  disastrous  rout  of  the  British 
was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  The  war 
for  freedom  had  commenced,  and  the  patriots  every- 
where declares  themselves  ready  for  the  struggle. 

The  day  before  the  battle  the  province  Committee  of 
Safety  and  Supplies,  of  which  Jeremiah  Lee,  Elbridge 
Gerry  and  Azor  Orne  were  members,  held  a  meeting 
at  Wetherby's  Black  Horse  Tavern,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Cambridge  and  Lexington.  After  the  session 
was  concluded,  several  members  of  the  committee, 
including  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  went 
over  to  Lexington  to  pass  the  night,  while  the  gentle- 
men from  Marblehead  remained  at  the  tavern.  Without 
the  slightest  thought  of  personal  danger,  Gerry  and 
his  associates  retired  to  rest.  During  the  night  an 
officeranda  file  of  soldiers  of  the  British  army  march- 
ed towards  the  house  to  search  for  the  members  of 
the  rebel  Congress.  While  the  officer  was  posting 
their  tiles  the  gentlemen  found  means  to  escape  half- 
dressed  into  an  adjoining  cornfield,  where  they  re- 
mained for  over  an  hour  until  the  troops  were  with- 
drawn. The  night  being  very  cold,  the  gentlemen 
suffered  very  keenly  from  their  exposure,  and  Colonel 
Lee  was  soon  after  attacked  by  a  severe  fever,  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  He  died  on  the  10th  of 
May  following,  at  Newburyport,  but  his.  body  was 
brought  to  Marblehead  for  interment. 

The  death  of  this  eminent  patriot,  at  a  time  when 
his  inestimable  services  were  of  more  value  than  ever 
to  the  town  and  province,  was  universally  lamented. 
In  the  various  positions  of  trust  and  honor  which  he 
had  held,  as  an  enterprising  and  successful  merchant, 
and  as  "  an  ardent,  active  and  able  advocate  for  the 
Liberties  and  Lidependence  of  his  country,"  he  in- 
sjdred  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew 
him.  In  his  private  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men, 
he  was  admired  for  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  and 
beloved  for  his  generous  disposition  and  benevolence 
to  the  poor. 

During  the  month  of  May  the  disturbed  condition 
of  public  affairs  caused  great  commotion  throughout 
the  town.  Press-gangs  prowled  about  the  streets, 
seeking  to  impress  seamen  for  the  royal  navy.  An 
attack  from  the  gun  boat  in  the  harbor,  whose  offi- 
cers and  men  were  irritated  almost  beyond  endurance 
by  the  successful  resistance  of  the  people  to  their 
arbitrary  measures,  was  considered  as  not  unlikely  to 
occur.  This,  together  with  the  unprotected  position 
of  the  harbor,  led  many  of  the  inhal)itants  to  remove 
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their  families  to  places  not  so  dangerously  exposed. 
On  the  21st,  the  artillery  company,  commanflctl  by 
Capt.  Siirauel  R.  Trevett,  marched  to  the  "  Old 
Meeting-House,"  where  a  sermon  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitvvell.  The  next  day  recruitinj: 
officers  marched  about  the  town  with  drums  and 
fifes,  enlisting  recruits  for  the  Continental  Army. 

On  the  last  day  of  May  the  frigate  "  Lively"  sailed 
for  Boston,  and  her  place  was  taken  by  the  sloop-of- 
war  "Merlin."  A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  this 
ship  a  merchant  vessel  from  the  AVest  Indies,  be- 
longing to  Col.  (rlover,  arrived  in  the  harbor.  The 
commander  of  the  "Merlin"  sent  an  officer  on  board  to 
order  the  captain  to  anchor  his  vessel  near  the  ship  ; 
but  the  vigilant  owner  had  boarded  her  before  him, 
and,  disregarding  the  imperative  commands  of  the 
officer  and  the  threatening  guns  of  the  ship,  had  his 
vessel  brought  directly  in  to  Gerry's  wharf  Crowds 
of  people  were  gathered  along  the  wharves  and  head- 
lands, expecting  that  the  schooner  would  be  fired 
into  by  the  "Merlin:"  but  the  angry  commander, 
knowing  that  the  people  were  determined  to  defend 
the  owner  at  all  hazards,  wisel)'  refrained  from  an 
act  which  must  have  resulted  disastrously  to  himself 
and  his  men. 

Colonel  Glover's  regiment  consisted  of  ten  com- 
panies, numbering  in  all  four  hundred  and  five  men. 
On  the  10th  of  June  the  valiant  commander  received 
orders  to  continue  with  his  regiment  at  Mnrblehead 
until  further  orders;  and  to  hold  it  "  in  readiness  to 
march  at  a  moment's  warning  to  any  post  where  he 
may  be  directed." 

Having  been  stationed  at  Marblehead  until  "  fur- 
ther orders,"  the  brave  seamen  of  the  marine  regi- 
ment were  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  distinguish 
themselves  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  which  took 
place  on  the  17th  of  .Tune.  Rut  there  were  other 
sons  of  Marblehead  who  participated  in  that  mem- 
orable engagement  and  fought  like  heroes  in  de- 
fense of  their  country.  The  company  of  artillery 
under  command  of  Captain  Samuel  R.  Trevett,  form- 
ing a  |)art  of  Colonel  Griilley's  regiment,  arrived  im 
the  field  in  sca.son  to  engage  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
action.  Captain  Trevett  lost  a  small  four-pound  can- 
non in  the  action,  but  made  up  for  his  loss  by  cap- 
turing two  of  larger  size  from  the  British,  the  only 
cannon  captured  by  the  Americans.  Two  men  of  the 
Marblehead  company  were  killed  and  three  were 
wounded.  Of  the  killed,  one  was  William  Nutting; 
and  of  the  wounded,  one  was  the  intrepid  Robert 
Wornistead,  who  was  struck  in  the  shoulder  by  the 
fragments  of  a  bursting  shell.  He  narrowly  escaped 
having  his  head  blown  from  his  shoulders,  the  fate 
which  befell  a  companion  whom  he  was  assisting  from 
the  biittle-lield. 

On  the  lilst  of  .tune,  Colonel  Glover  received  or- 
ders to  proceed  with  his  regiment  and  report  to 
General  Ward  at  Cambridge.  A  general  muster  was 
held,  and  the  regiment,  fully   armed  and  c(iuippeil, 


made  an  imposing  appearance  as  it  marched  through 
the  town.  Every  officer,  soldier  and  musician  in  the 
entire  regiment  of  ten  companies  were  citizens  of 
Marblehead,  except  one  captain  and  seven  privates. 

The  officers,  chosen  some  months  before,  were : 
Colonel,  John  Glover;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  John 
Gerry;  Major,  Gabriel  Johonnet ; '  .Vdjutant,  William 
Gibbs;  Surgeon,  Nathaniel  Boiul ;  .'surgeon's  mate, 
Nathaniel  Harrington;  Quartermaster,  Joseph  Sta- 
cey.  The  uniforms  of  the  regiment  consisted  of  a 
blue  round  jacket  and  trousers,  trimmed  with  leather 
buttons;  and  Colonel  Glover  was  said  to  be  the  most 
finely-dressed  officer  of  the  army  at  Cambridge.  As 
no  arrangements  had  been  made  for  fitting  out  a 
naval  armament,  and  as  the  array  at  Cambridge  was 
greatly  embarrassed  by  the  scarcity  of  ammunition, 
General  Washington,  who  had  assumed  command, 
was  instructed  by  Congress  to  intercejit  and  capture 
two  English  transports,  which  were  bound  to  Quebec 
with  ammunition  and  st(U-es  lor  the  British  Army. 
Accordingly,  Nicholas  Broughton  and  John  Selman, 
both  captains  in  Glover's  regiment,  were  ordered  to 
take  command  of  a  detachment  of  the  army,  and 
proceed  at  once  on  board  the  schooners  "  Lynch"  and 
"  Franklin,"  then  lying  in  Beverly  Harbor.  On  the  21st 
of  October,  having  fitted  their  vessels  for  sea — the 
"  Lynch  "  with  six  guns  and  the  "  Franklin"  with  four, 
— they  sailed  on  the  first  naval  expedition  of  the  war. 
Each  commander  took  his  own  company  for  a  crew, 
and  Broughton  as  commander  hoisted  his  broad 
"  pennant  on  board  the  '  Lynch.'"  .Vfter  a  long  pass- 
age, being  detained  l\v  adverse  winds  and  weather, 
they  reached  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  but  found  that 
the  transports  for  which  they  were  in  search  had  es- 
caped. They,  however,  captured  ten  other  vessels 
as  prizes,  and  hearing  that  the  authorities  on  the 
Iskmd  of  St.  .Tohn  were  raising  recruits  for  the 
British  Army,  the  zealous  commanders,  thinking  to 
do  essential  service  to  their  country,  landed  their 
troops  on  the  island,  besieged  a  fort,  and  detained 
and  brought  oft"  as  prisoners  the  governor  (Wright) 
and  Judge  Colback  as  prisoners  of  war.  In  Decem- 
ber the  expcditiiin  returned,  when,  nuuh  to  their  as- 
tonishment, the  two  naval  officers  were  severely  re]>ri- 
manded  by  the  commander-in-chief  for  exceeding 
their  instructions,  and  the  prisoners  and  prizes  were 
released.  It  was  the  desire  of  Congress  to  adopt  a 
conciliatory  policy  towards  the  Northern  Provinces, 
and  Washington  feared  that  tliis  hasty  action  of  the 
brave  but  over-zealous  seamen  would  cause  a  rupture 
of  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  these 
colonies,  which  might  be  fraught  with  serious  con- 
sequences. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
had  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  fitting  out  of  armed 
vessels  to  protect  the  sea-coast,  and  to  cut  oil' the  sup- 
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plies  inle'uled  for  the  Brilisli  army.  This  act,  which 
Has  adoiitod  on  the  l">tli  of  Xovonibor,  was  chiefly 
line  to  the  ellbrts  of  Elbritlgo  (ierry,  one  of  the  re|)re- 
seiitatives  from  Marblehead,  by  whom  the  preamble 
wiis  drawn  up.  The  first  vessel  to  put  to  sea  under 
this  arranjienient  was  the  schooner  "  Lee,"  commanded 
by  Captain  >lohn  Manly,  of  JIarbleliead.  On  the  2iHh 
of  November  he  fell  in  with  the  brig  "Nancy,"  a 
vessel  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  bunlen,  bound  tci 
IJoston,  with  military  stores,  which  he  captured  and 
sent  into  Gloucester  harbor.  Her  cargo  consisted  of 
several  brass  field-pieces,  two  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
one  hundred  thousand  Hints,  thirty-two  tons  of  lead, 
a  large  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  a  thirteen-incli 
briu-s  mortar,  besides  a  complete  assortment  of  tools 
utensils  and  machines,  necessary  for  military  opera- 
tions. Mauly's  schooner  sailed  under  the  Pine-Tree 
fl.ag  of  Massachusetts,  and  this  was  the  first  naval 
victory  in  which  the  British  flag  was  struck  to  Ameri- 
can colors.  The  prize  was  of  inestimable  value  to 
Washington,  and  the  ordnance  stores  and  ficld-piocc.'- 
were  at  once  forwarded  to  the  army  at  Cambridge. 

Early  in  the  month  of  May,  177G,  James  Mugford, 
a  young  man  who  had  previously  sailed  as  master  of  a 
merchant  vessel,  aj^plied  to  General  Ward  for  per- 
mission to  fit  out  the  Continental  cruiser  "  Franklin," 
then  lying  in  ordinary  at  Beverly.  During  the  pre- 
vious year  Mugford  had  been  impressed  into  the 
British  service  and  confined  on  board  a  gunboat  then 
lying  in  the  harbor.  He  was  soon  released,  however, 
through  the  interposition  of  his  wife,  who  went  on 
board  the  shiji  and  represented  to  the  captain  that 
they  had  been  recently  married,  and  that  she  was  de- 
pendent upon  him  for  support.  While  a  i)risoner,  the 
young  sailor  learned  from  the  conversation  of  his 
captors  that  a  "powder  ship"  was  soon  to  sail  from 
England,  with  ammunition  and  stores  for  the  Brit- 
ish army.  Immediately  upon  his  release,  he 
communicated  the  important  intelligence  to  the 
proper  authorities,  and  requested  permission  to  at- 
tempt the  capture  of  the  transport.  After  much 
importunity,  his  request  was  granted.  Without  de- 
lay, the  intrepid  commander  collected  a  crew,  and 
alter  fitting  his  vessel  for  sea,  pushed  into  the  bay. 
On  Friday,  the  17th  of  May,  the  British  ship  "  Hope," 
of  three  hundred  tons,  six  guns  and  seventeen  men, 
hove  in  sight.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a 
British  fleet  lay  at  anchor  in  Nantasket  Roads,  only  a 
few  miles  otf,  and  in  fidl  sight,  Mugford  at  once  bore 
upon  theshi|)  and  carried  her  by  boarding.  While  the 
crew  of  the  "  Franklin  "  were  engaged  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  their  prize,  the  captain  of  the  "Hope  "ordered 
his  men  to  cut  the  top-sail  halyard  ties,  with  a  view 
to  impede  the  sailing  of  the  ship,  and  thereby  give 
the  boats  of  the  squadron  time  to  come  up.  Mugford, 
sensible  of  the  danger  of  the  situation,  threatened 
the  captain  and  all  on.  board  with  instant  death 
should  the  order  be  executed.  His  re.soiute  manner 
terrified  the  crew,  and  they  refused  to  obey  the  com- 


mands of  their  oflicers.  The  prize  was  then  taken 
through  Pudding  Point  Gut, — a  channel  then  but 
little  known, — beyond  the  range  of  the  guns  of  the 
British  squadron,  and  arrived  safely  in  Boston  har- 
bor. This  was  the  most  valuable  capture  that  had 
been  made  during  the  war.  The  cargo  consisted  of 
one  thousand  carbines  with  bayf)nets,  several  car- 
riages ibr  field-pieces,  fifteen  hundred  barrels  of  |)ow- 
der,  and  a  most  complete  assortment  of  artillery 
implements  and  pioneer  tools. 

Having  seen  his  prize  safely  in  port,  the  gallant  com- 
mander of  the  "Franklin"  took  a  supply  of  ammu- 
nition, and  on  the  following  Sunday  again  put  to  sea. 
In  sailing  through  Pudding  Point  (iut,  the  same 
channel  through  which  the  prize  was  brought  up,  the 
vessel  grounded.  This  being  perceived  by  the  oflicers 
on  board  the  ships  of  the  British  fleet,  fourteen  boats, 
manned  by  two  hundred  sailors  fully  armed,  were  sent 
to  capture  the  unprotected  schooner.  Mugford,  how- 
ever, was  prepared  to  meet  them.  Waiting  until  they 
came  within  range  of  his  guns,  he  fired,  and  with 
such  deadly  efl'ect  that  two  of  the  boats  were  immedi- 
ately sunk.  The  men  in  the  remaining  boats  then 
surrounded  the  schooner  and  attempted  to  board. 
Seizing  picks  and  cutlasses  and  whatever  implements 
they  could  obtain,  the  heroic  crew  of  the  "  Franklin  " 
fought  with  desperation  in  defense  of  their  vessel. 
JIany  of  the  British  were  shot  as  soon  as  the  boats 
came  alongside,  while  others  had  their  hands  and 
fingers  cut  otf  with  sabres,  as  they  laid  them  on  the 
gunwales  of  the  schooner.  The  brave  Mugford,  who 
throughout  the  conflict  had  been  fighting  wherever 
his  presence  seemed  most  needed,  encouraging  and 
animating  his  men  by  voice  and  example,  was  shot  in 
the  breast  by  an  ofiicer  in  one  of  the  boats.  With  the 
utmost  composure,  and  with  that  presence  of  mind 
which  ever  distinguishes  heroes,  he  called  to  his  lieu- 
tenant and  exclaimed  :  "I  am  a  dead  man;  don't  give 
up  the  vessel ;  ijou  will  be  able  to  beat  them  off."  In  a 
few  minutes  he  expired.  The  death  of  their  gallant 
commander  nerved  the  crew  of  the  "  Franklin  "  to 
still  greater  efibrt,  and  in  a  short  time  the  men  in  the 
boats  were  repulsed  and  gave  up  the  attack.  The 
engagement  lasted  half  an  hour.  The  British  lost 
seventy  men,  while  the  only  person  killed  on  board 
the  schooner  was  its  heroic  captain. 

With  the  advancing  tide  the  Franklin  floated  from 
the  soft  ground  where  she  had  struck,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  fresh  breeze  that  had  sprung  up,  the 
crew  brought  her  in  safety  to  Marbleheail  harbor. 
The  news  of  the  capture  of  the  powder  ship,  and  of 
the  death  of  the  captain  in  the  contest  with  the  boats, 
had  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  schooner,  and  the 
wharves  and  headlands  were  thronged  with  people  as 
the  victorious  seamen  sailed  up  the  harbor. 

On  the  following  Wednesday  the  funeral  took  i)lacc 
from  the  "  New  Meeting-House,"  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Story  officiating.  Amid  llie  tolling  of  bclis  and  the 
firing  of  minute-guns,  the  body  was  conveyed  to  iis 
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resting-place  on  the  "Old  Burying  Hill,"  where  a 
volley  was  fired  by  the  Marbleliead  regiment,  wliiili 
did  escort  duty  on  the  occasion. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  the  first  anniversary  of  tlie 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  the  citizens  of  Marbleliead,  in 
town-meeting  assembled,  declared  : 

"  That  if  lllf  f'ol't'nenlal  Cont;r*-s8  tliink  it  for  the  interest  of  these 
united  colonies  to  declare  them  independent  of  Great  Britain,  and  should 
publish  such  declanition,  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  will  support  Iheni 
In  niaintjLining  such  Independence  with  lives  and  lortunes." 

The  patriotic  citizens  had  not  long  to  wait.  Early 
onemorning  in  July — so  runs  the  tradition — a  horse- 
man rode  into  town,  bringing  the  joyful  tidings  that 
iiidepoudcnce  had  been  declared.  The  joy  of  the  peo- 
ple knew  110  bounds.  The  bells  of  the  churches  were 
rung  for  an  entire  week  and  every  evening  fires  were 
lighted  ou  the  hill-tops,  in  honor  of  the  great  event. 
During  the  e-xcitement  occasioned  by  these  demon- 
strations St.  Jlichael's  Church  was  entered,  and  the 
royal  coat  of  arras  was  removed  from  its  i)lacc  above 
the  chancel,  while  the  bell  was  rung  till  it  cracked,  to 
punish  some  of  the  communicants  for  their  loyalist 
sentiments. 

In  a  few  weeks  printed  copies  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  were  received,  and  ]5enjamin  Boden, 
the  town  clerk,  transcribed  the  entire  document  on 
the  records  of  the  town. 

The  year  1777  opened  with  little  encouragemert 
for  the  success  of  the  American  Army.  True,  glori- 
ous successes  had  been  achieved  at  Trenton  and  Prince- 
ton, but  the  disheartening  failures  of  the  various  ex- 
peditions north  and  south,  and  the  extreme  suffer- 
ings to  which  the  soldiers  in  the  army  had  been  sub- 
jected. Were  rapidly  breeding  discontent  and  discour- 
agement among  the  people.  On  the  1st  of  January 
two  thousand  of  the  regular  troops  were  entitled  to  a 
discharge,  and  a  general  apprehension  prevailed  that 
their  ])laci:'S  might  not  be  readily  filled.  l!utthei)eo- 
jde  of  Marlilehead  were  not  despondent ;  and  though 
a  large  [)roportion  of  the  able-bodied  men  were  already 
in  the  service  of  the  colonies,  either  on  land  or  water, 
a  meeting  wiis  held  early  in  February  for  the  purpose 
of  enlisting  one-seventh  of  the  remaining  male  inhab- 
itants "  for  the  defense  of  the  American  states."  An 
additional  bounty  was  od'ered  for  volunteers,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  requisite  number  was  obtained. 

The  treatment  to  which  the  loyalists  should  be  sub- 
jected had  been  seriously  discussed  by  Congres?  and 
by  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  May  the  latter  body 
passed  an  act  aiilhori/ing  the  towns  to  procure  Infor- 
mation agaiiLst  those  who  were  known  to  be  of  an  un- 
friendly disposition  towarils  the  colonies.  A  town- 
meeting  was  accordingly  held  in  Marblehead  on  the 
26th  of  May,  and  Thomas  Gerry,  Est].,  was  chosen  to 
report  the  names  of  all  persons  who  were  inimical  to 
the  .\meriean  States.  The  names  of  seven  persons 
were  reported,  among  them  those  of  the  Kev.  .Joshua 
WingateWeeks,  tiie  rectorof  St.  Mn  iiaersChurch.and 
Mr.  Woodward  .Vbraliain,  «lio  romlucted  the  services 


as  a  lay-reader  for  several  years  after  the  close  of  the 
war. 

But  the  zealous  inhabitants  had  taken  it  upon 
themselves  to  punish  the  "Tories"  in  their  own 
eflective  manner,  and  a  suggestion  from  the  Legislature 
was  hardly  necessary  to  induce  them  to  establish  "  an 
inquisition," — the  term  applied  by  one  of  the  sufferers 
to  the  measures  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Nearly  two 
years  before,  Thomas  Hobie,  one  of  the  most  defiant 
of  the  loyalists  in  Marblehead,  had  charged  an  exor- 
bitant price  for  about  twenty  half-barrels  of  powder, 
purchased  of  him  by  the  town,  and  the  indignant 
citizens  voted  that  no  interest  should  be  allowed 
him  for  the  time  of  the  town's  indebtedness.  The  ill- 
feeling  thus  engendered  continued  to  increase,  until 
Robie  and  his  wife  rendered  themselves  so  obnoxious 
that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  town  and  take 
refuge  in  Nova  Scotia.  Crowds  of  people  collected 
on  the  wharf  to  witness  their  departure,  and  many 
irritating  remarks  were  addressed  to  them  concerning 
their  Tory  principles  and  their  conduct  towards  the 
Whigs.  Provoked  beyond  endurance  by  these  insult- 
ing taunts,  Mrs.  Robie  angrily  retorted,  as  she  seated 
herself  in  the  boat  that  was  to  convey  her  to  the  ship  : 
"I  hope  that  1  shall  live  to  return,  find  this  wicked 
rebellion  crushed,  and  sec  the  streets  of  Marblehead 
so  deep  with  rebel  blood  that  a  long  boat  might  be 
rowed  through  them." 

The  efl'ect  of  this  remark  was  electrical,  and  only 
the  sex  of  the  speaker  restrained  the  angry  populace 
from  doing  her  personal  injury. 

Another  of  the  loyalists  who  suffered  keenly  from 
the  displeasure  of  the  townspeople,  during  these  ex- 
citing times  was  Mr.  Ashley  Bowen.  He  had  seen 
active  servicein  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  was 
a  midshipman  on  board  the  frigate  "  Pembroke,"  at 
the'siege  of  Quebec.  So  indignant  were  the  citizens 
at  his  steady  resolution  in  defending  the  King,  and 
denouncing  the  acts  of  the  colonists  as  treasonable, 
that  at  one  time  during  the  war  it  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty that  he  obtained  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
store-keepers  were  afraid  to  sell  their  goods  to  him 
for  fear  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  their  patrons, 
and  he  feared,  with  good  reason,  that  the  attempt 
would  be  made  to  starve  him  into  submission.  In 
1778  he  made  the  following  entry  in  his  journal, 
which  tells  its  own  story  : 

"  This  has  been  a  year  of  trouble  to  me.  I  was  drafted  twice  na  a  sol- 
dier, and  taken  by  Xathan  Urown  before  old  WnnI  on  ye  '1.'}  of  Slarcb. 
Then  they  trainetl  with  nie  so  nuicli  that  they  would  have  me  to  get 
buiiilsnu-n  for  me  not  to  speak  nor  look,  nor  deny  theni  my  money  when 
itnift<-il.  ,\s  I  would  nul  pet  bondsmen,  it  was  determined  to  send  me 
on  board  the  iluani  shi[>  at  Iloston." 

Fortunately  for  Mr.  Bowen,  he  met  with  an  old 
friend,  the  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel,  with  whom 
he  shipped  as  a  mate,  and  so,  as  the  journal  expresses 
it,  "  was  taken  out  of  their  way." 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  loyalists  of  Mar- 
blehead, it  cannot  be  said  that  they  were  cowardly. 
They  were  sincere  in   their  convictions,  and  bad  the 
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courage  to  declare  them  in  defiance  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing public  sentiment  in  opposition.  To  do  this  re- 
quired a  strength  of  character  such  as  is  seldom  ex- 
hibited except  by  heroes  in  times  of  public  peril. 
They  were  actuated  by  no  mercenary  motives.  Es- 
tranged from  friends  and  kindred,  liable  at  any  mo- 
ment to  be  imjirisoned  or  to  have  tlieir  property  con- 
tiscated,  many  were  obliged  to  leave  the  home  of  their 
childhood  and  seek  a  residence  among  .strangers.  Time 
has  removed  the  prejudice,  the  last  actor  in  the  great 
drama  has  long  since  passed  from  earth,  and  to-day, 
though  the  impartial  reader  of  history  may  not  in- 
dorse the  sentiment  nor  applaud  the  acts  of  the  zeal- 
ous loyalists,  he  will  find  much  to  admire  in  their 
evident  sincerity  and  the  fortitude  with  which  they 
encountered  danger  and  endured  adversity. 

The  hardships  and  sutferings  to  which  the  people 
were  subjected  during  the  summer  months  of  1777 
were  severe  in  the  extreme.  Many  of  the  soldiers  in 
the  army  had  been  paid  for  their  services  in  depreci- 
ated Continental  notes,  which  parsed  for  less  than  half 
their  face  value,  while  others  had  not  been  paid  at  all. 
As  a  consequence,  their  families  at  home  were  deprived 
of  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  town  was 
obliged  to  adopt  measures  for  their  relief.  The 
family  of  each  soldier  was  allowed  to  draw  provisions 
to  the  amount  of  half  the  wages  due  him,  and  for  a 
time  the  distress  was  alleviated. 

The  terms  of  enlistment  of  many  of  the  soldiers  in 
the  army  having  expired,  the  Legislature  voted,  on 
the  1st  of  May,  to  raise  two  thousand  men  for  a  ser- 
vice of  eight  or  nine  months,  and  apportioned  the 
number  upon  the  town.  Ardent  and  spirited  appeals 
were  made  to  the  people,  and,  as  usual,  the  reply  of 
Marblehead  was  prompt  and  decisive.  Three  days 
after,  a  town-meeting  was  held,  and  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds  was  appro- 
priated "to  pay  the  bounty  due  the  Guards  at  Winter 
Hill,  and  to  raise  thirty-four  more  men  to  serve  in 
the  Continental  Army." 

Though  the  people  had  assented  willingly  to  the 
numerous  assessments  made  upon  them  for  war  pur- 
poses, the  collectors,  in  many  instances,  were  unable 
to  obtain  the  full  amount  of  the  tax  levied  by  the 
town.  The  patriotic  treasurer,  Jonathan  Glover, 
supplied  the  deficiency  from  time  to  time  with  pri- 
vate funds  of  his  own,  rather  than  the  town  should  be 
delinquent,  and  interest  was  allowed  him  for  the  use 
of  the  money. 

The  financial  embarrassment  of  the  country,  an(J 
the  depreciated  state  of  the  currency,  led  the  people, 
during  the  following  year,  to  adopt  measures  for  the 
prevention  of  extortion,  and  for  the  regulation  of  the 
prices  to  be  charged  by  dealers  and  mechanics. 
"Any  person  guilty  of  buying  or  selling  silver'  or 
gold  for  rent  or  otherwise  "  was  to  be  deemed  an 
enemy  of  the  country,  and  treated  accordingly.  The 
price  of  wood  was  regulated  at  eighteen  ."-hillings  per 
cdtd  and  candles  at  eighteen  shillings  a  pound. 
68* 


"  Best  made  men's  shoes  were  to  be  eight  pounds  a 
pair,"  and  other  shoes  in  proportion.  Farriers,  for 
shoeing  horses  all  round,  were  to  receive  six  pounds, 
and  for  shifting  a  single  shoe,  fifteen  shillings.  A 
committee  of  forty  persons  was  chosen  to  detect  any 
violation  of  these  regulations,  with  instructions  to 
deal  summarily  with  every  offender. 

Though  the  condition  of  national  alf.iirs  at  the 
close  of  the  winter  of  1780  was  far  from  encouraging, 
the  patriotic  citizens  were  determined  that  nothing 
should  be  left  undone  by  which  the  war  could  be 
brought  to  a  successful  termination.  On  the  loth  of 
June  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds  was  appro- 
priated to  hire  twentj'-four  men  to  reinforce  the  Con- 
tinental army ;  and  a  few  days  later  one  hundred 
bushels  of  corn  and  one  hundred  hard  dollars,  or  the 
equivalent  of  either,  were  offered  to  every  man  who 
would  enlist  in  the  army  for  six  months.  At  the 
same  time  a  committee  was  chosen  to  solicit  subscrip- 
tions of  cash  (in  specie)  or  provisions  to  be  used  as  a 
bounty  in  raising  recruits. 

During  the  entire  trying  period  of  the  war  the  peo- 
ple of  Marblehead  had  submitted  with  becoming 
fortitude  and  resignation  to  the  inevitable  depriva- 
tions and  distress  incident  to  the  struggle.  Houses, 
stores  and  fish-fences  were  necessarily  demolished 
and  used  for  fuel ;  and  in  November,  1780,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  "to  estimate  the  value  of  those 
used  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  whole 
number  of  men  in  town  at  this  time  was  reported  to 
be  831,  of  whom  477  were  unemployed  or  out  of  busi- 
ness. There  were  166  in  captivity,  and  121  were 
missing.  The  whole  number  of  women  was  1069,  of 
whom  378  were  widows,  and  of  2242  children,  672 
were  fatherless.  Eight  years  before,  the  number  of 
ratable  polls  was  1202,  while  at  this  time  there  were 
but  544.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  were 
12,313  tons  of  shipping  owned,  employed  and  manned 
by  the  citizens  of  Marblehead,  while  at  its  close  the 
entire  amount  owned  in  the  town   was  but  1509  tons. 

The  signal  success  of  American  arms  during  the 
year  1781,  culminating  in  thesurrender  of  Cornwallis 
and  his  army  at  Yorktowu  on  the  19th  of  October, 
excited  the  utmost  joy  and  exultation  in  Marblehead. 
Nowhere  in  the  country  had  such  sacrifices  been 
made  as  those  to  which  this  people  h.ad  uncomplain- 
ingly submitted.  Nowhere  was  the  dawn  of  peace 
more  heartily  welcomed.  Their  commerce  was 
ruined ;  many  who  had  been  wealthy  befure  the  war 
were  reduced  to  poverty,  and  the  blood  of  their  sons 
had  been  poured  out  like  water.  But  there  was  no 
complaint.  No  sorrowing  now,  even  for  those  who 
would  not  return.  Only  joy  that  the  great  struggle 
was  ended,  and  that  the  independence  for  which  they 
fought  had  been  achieved. 

Upon  the  pulilication  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace, 
many  of  the  refugees  were  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  return  to  their  former  homes 
in  America.     During  the  month  of  April  the  town 
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was  thrown  into  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement  by 
the  return  of  Stephen  Bhmey,  one  of  the  most  objec- 
tionable of  the  loyalists  who  had  left  Marblehead. 
Rumors  were  prevalent  that  other  refugees  were 
also  about  to  return,  and,  on  the  24th  of  April,  a  town- 
meeting  was  held  to  consider  the  matter.  Resolutions 
severely  condemning  the  acts  of  the  loyalists  were 
adopted,  and  a  committee  of  twenty-one  persons  was 
chosen  to  take  measures  to  prevent  their  return.  All 
refugees  who  made  their  appearance  in  town  were  to 
be  given  six  hours'  notice  to  leave,  and  any  who 
remained  beyond  that  time  were  to  be  taken  iiUo  cus- 
tody and  shipped  to  the  nearest  port  of  Great  Britain. 
The  restoration  of  peace  to  the  United  States  was 
hailed  throughout  the  land  with  every  demonstration 
of  joy,  and  nowhere  with  more  hearty  enthusiasm 
than  at  Marblehead.  On  the  29th  of  April  a  grand 
celebration  took  place  in  honor  of  the  event.  The 
day  was  ushered  in  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  a 
Federal  salute  from  the  battery  at  the  fort.  At  noon 
the  bells  were  accompanied  by  salutes  from  artillery 
on  Training  Field  Hill.  At  two  o'clock  r.  Ji.  a  large 
number  of  the  most  prominent  citizens,  together  with 
invited  guests  from  othet  towns,  assembled  "at  the 
Coflee-House,  and  partook  of  a  genteel  entertain- 
ment." After  dinner  toasts  were  drank,  with  a  dis- 
charge of  thirteen  cannon  after  each  toast.  Nor  were 
the  people  in  general  forgotten.  An  ox,  which  had 
previously  been  provided  and  cooked,  was  sent  to  the 
town-house,  where  a  sumptuous  dinner  was  served.  A 
large  vessel  filled  with  liquor — "  rum  punch,"  the 
tradition  has  it — was  placed  in  front  of  the  building, 
and  the  beverage  was  freely  dispensed  to  all  who 
•".hose  to  imbibe,  the  vessel  being  duly  replenished 
.hroughout  the  day.  In  the  evening  many  of  the 
houses  were  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  a  beacon 
which  had  been  erected  at  the  beginning  of  hostili- 
ties was  surrounded  with  combustibles  and  converted 
into  a  bonfire. 


CHAPTER    LXXXIir. 
M  XUBLEaEAD— {Continued). 

I trjKirturf  of  Ihr  Marblfhfnd  Begimnil—Rforfjanisfd  as  the  Fourteenth  Con- 
tiumtat  licgimeni — Tlf  liftre*U/tttm  lA^iig  hlaiid — Ttif  Boat*  mniined  by 
Gtovcr^t  Jiritfade — Tlie  Ittdtle  itt  l'a»t  Chattel— Oallttnt  Jiehavior  of 
OioTCr*$  Jlrigudc — The  Soltle  nf  White  Pl<iiiu — H%ijthinijton't  Army 
Oroue*  the  Delaware — 37i<  Marblehead  HegimeHt  In  the  Advance— The 
Victt/ry  at  TrtiiU'n — Te*timontf  of  General  Knox — Ccl.  WUliam  H.  Lee — 
Battle  o/  llemiji't  Height* — Statement  of  Geii,  Iturginjne' Second  Battle 
of  Bemie'n  Ihighte — tlallanl  Charge  of  Marblehead  Men— The  Attack  at 
Saratoga — Surremlcr  of  Itnrgoyne — Glover'*  Brigade  at  Valletj  Forge — 
KtpedUion  Againid  Ithod'-  hland — Volunteert  from  Marblihead — Thanlt 
to  Men  of  Marhlrliead  and  galem—The  Uitrrat  from  llhode  hland— 
Skirmish  at  t^tokrr  llill—Jtout  of  the  liritith — Ecactiatiun  of  lihode  hl- 
and— Si^ffrringt  of  tite  Soldier* — Wett  Point — Execution  of  Andri — The 
Army  ai  Vtirkekill — Surrender  of  Cormealti». 

TllK  narrative  of  the  exploits  of  the  men  of  Mar- 
blehead   on    land    and   sea   during   the    War   of  the 


Revolution  must  of  necessity  be  very  much  abridged 
for  this  work.  While  the  events  related  in  the  last 
chapter  were  transpiring  in  Marblehead  and  else- 
where, the  brave  men  of  the  Marblehead  regiment 
were  winning  unfading  laurels  by  their  valorous 
achievements  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

The  regiment  left  town  on  the  22d  of  June,  1775, 
and  at  once  reported  to  General  Ward,  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  at  Cambridge. 

Early  in  October,  Colonel  Glover  was  appointed  by 
General  Washington  to  superintend  the  equipment 
and  manning  of  armed  vessels  for  the  service  of  the 
colonies.  Through  his  agency  the  expedition  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  Iliver,  under  Cajitains  Broughton  and 
Selman,  and  the  privateer  "  Lee,''  under  command  of 
Captain  Manly,  had  been  fitted  out. 

On  the  27th  of  November  a  long,  lumbering  train 
of  wagons,  laden  with  ordnance  and  military  stores, 
and  decorated  with  flags,  came  wheeling  into  the 
camp  "  at  Cambridge,"  escorted  by  Continental  troops 
and  country  militia.  They  were  part  of  the  cargo  of 
a  large  brigantine  laden  with  munitions  of  war  cap- 
tured and  sent  into  Cape  Ann  by  the  schooner  "Lee," 
Captain  Manly,  one  of  the  cruisers  sent  out  by  Wash- 
ington. 

"Such  universal  joy  ran  through  the  whole  camp," 
w'rites  an  officer,  "as  if  each  one  grasped  a  victory  in 
his  own  hands."  "  Surely,  nothing,"  writes  Washing- 
ton, "  ever  came  more  apropos." 

Shortly  after  this  event  an  affair  occurred  in  the 
camp,  in  which  the  Marblehead  regiment  figured 
rather  prominently.  It  seems  that  "a  large  party  of 
Virginia  riflemen,  who  had  recently  arrived  in  camp, 
were  strolling  about  Cambridge  and  visiting  the  collegi- 
ate building;',  now  tirrned  into  barracks.  Their  half-In- 
dian equipments,  and  fringed  and  ruflled  hunting 
pai;bs,  provoked  the  merriment  of  the  troops  from 
Marblehead,  chiefly  fishermen  and  sailors,  who 
thought  nothing  equal  to  the  round  jacket  and  trous- 
ers. A  bantering  ensued  between  them.  There  was 
snow  upon  the  ground,  and  snow-balls  began  to  fly 
when  jokes  were  wanting.  The  parties  waxed 
warm  in  the  contest.  They  closed  and  came  to 
blows;  both  sides  were  reinforced,  and  in  a  little 
while  at  least  a  thousand  were  at  fisticuffs,  and  there 
was  a  tumult  in  the  camp  worthy  of  the  days  of 
Homer.  At  this  juncture  (writes  our  informant) 
Washington  made  his  appearance,  whether  by  acci- 
dent or  design  I  never  knew.  I  saw  none  of  his  aids 
with  him;  his  black  servant  just  behind  him,  mount- 
ed. He  threw  the  bridle  of  his  own  horse  into  his 
servant's  hands,  sprang  from  his  seat,  rushed  into  the 
thickest  of  the  melee,  seized  two  tall,  brawny  rifle- 
men by  the  throat,  keeping  them  at  arms-length, 
talking  to  and  shaking  them."  ' 

This  prompt  and  energetic  action  on  the  part  of 
the  general  quickly  put  an  end  to  the  tumult,  and  io 
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a  few  moments  order  was  restored  throughout  the 
camp. 

On  the  19th  of  December  an  exi)ro!'s  arrived  at 
General  Washington's  headquarters  from  Marblehead, 
with  information  that  three  British  ships-of-war  were 
standing  in  tlie  harbor.  Colonel  Glover's  regiment, 
with  Captain  Foster's  company  of  artillery  and  a 
corps  of  riflemen,  were  ordered  to  march  with  all  e.xpe- 
ditiou  for  the  defense  of  the  town.  As  no  attempt  was 
made  by  the  enemy  to  land  troops,  and  the  squad- 
ron having  left  the  coast  soon  after,  the  artillery  and 
rifle  companies  returned  to  camp  and  the  regiment 
was  sent  to  Beverly  for  the  defense  of  that  town, 
which  was  considered  in  imminent  danger  of  attack. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  177(),  the  regiment  was  re- 
organized as  the  Fourteenth  Continental  Regiment, 
and  the  term  of  enlistment  having  expired,  nearly 
every  soldier  enlisted  for  the  war. 

In  July,  Glover  and  his  regiment  were  ordered  to 
proceed  at  once  to  New  York.  They  marched  from 
Beverly  on  the  20th,  and  having  arrived  at  New  York 
on  the  9th  of  August,  were  ordered  to  join  General 
Sullivan's  brigade. 

During  the  memorable  battle  of  Long  Island,  on  the 
27th  of  August,  Glover's  regiment  was  stationed  on 
Kew  York  Island.  It  was  not  until  the  battle  was 
over  that  the  brave  men  of  that  distinguished  corps 
performed  the  difficult  feat,  which  saved  the  Ameri- 
can Army  from  total  destruction.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  28th  of  August  the  regiment  crossed  over 
to  Long  Island  and  was  stationed  at  an  important 
post  on  the  left  of  the  American  Army. 

"  Every  eye  brightened  as  they  marched  briskly 
along  the  line  with  alert  step  and  cheery  aspect." 
On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  being  convinced  that 
the  only  safety  of  his  army  lay  in  a  successful  retreat, 
General  Washington  called  a  council  of  war.  The 
council  decided  upon  a  speedy  withJrawal  of  the 
troops.  The  embarkation  was  to  take  place  in  the 
night,  and  preparations  were  made  with  the  utmost 
secrecy.  Colonel  Glover  being  called  upon  with  his 
entire  regiment  to  take  command  of  the  vessels  and 
flat-bottomed  boat". 

The  colonel  went  over  to  Brooklyn  with  his  officers 
to  superintend  the  embarkation,  and  at  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  the  officers  and  men  went  to 
work  with  a  spirit  and  resolution  peculiar  to  that 
brave  corps.  The  retreat  was  conducted  in  silence 
and  with  the  utmost  precaution  against  discovery. 
With  muffled  oars  and  steady  strokes,  the  hardy  sea- 
men of  the  Marblehead  regiment  rowed  with  such 
precision  and  regularity,  that  not  a  sound  broke  upon 
the  stillness  of  the  night.  When  the  morning  broke 
the  whole  embarkation  had  been  happily  effected. 

"  This  extraordinary  retreat,"  writes  Washington 
Irving,  "  which  in  its  silence  and  celerity  equaled  the 
midnight  fortifying  of  _Bunker's  Hill,  was  one  of  the 
most  signal  achievements  of  the  war,  and  redounded 
greatly  to  the  reputation  of  Washington."     But  with- 


out the  aid  of  Glover  and  his  heroic  fishermen  from 
Marblehead,  by  whose  skill  and  activity  the  orders  of 
the  coinm.mder-in  cliief  were  successfully  executed, 
the  retreat  would  have  been  impossible.  By  their  ef- 
forts alone  the  American  Army  was  saved  from  de- 
struction. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  limited  sjjace  at  our  com- 
mand to  recount  the  valorous  deeds  of  the  Marble- 
head regiment  during  the  memorable  campaign  of 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1771). 

On  the  night  of  December  25th,  when  General 
Washington  and  his  army  crossed  the  Delaware  River 
to  attack  the  British  army  at  Trenton,  "  Colonel 
Glover,  with  his  amphibious  regiment  of  Marble- 
head" to  again  quote  Washington  Irving — "was  in 
the  advance, — the  same  who  had  navigated  the 
army  across  the  Sound  in  its  retreat  from  Brooklyn,  on 
Long  Island,  to  New  Y'ork.  They  were  men  accus- 
tomed to  battle  with  the  elements  ;  yet,  with  all  their 
skill  and  experience,  the  crossing  was  diflicult  and 
perilous.  Washington,  who  had  crossed  with  the 
troops,  stood  anxiously,  yet  patiently,  on  the  eastern 
bank,  while  one  precious  hour  after  another  elapsed 
until  the  transportation  of  the  artillery  should  be  ef- 
fected. The  night  was  dark  and  tempestuous ;  the 
drifting  ice  drove  the  boats  out  of  their  course  and 
threatened  them  with  destruction."  Before  daybreak 
the  transportation  had  been  ett'ected. 

The  story  of  the  successful  attack  upon  Trenton, 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  nearly  one  thousand 
prisoners,  with  their  arms  and  ammunition,  and  com- 
pelled the  British  army  to  abandon  New  Jersey  and 
retreat  to  New  Y''ork,  needs  no  repetition  here.  Years 
afterwards,  in  a  speech  before  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  General  Knox,  who  was  chief  of  artillery 
at  Trenton,  paid  the  following  tribute  to  the  brave 
men  of  the  Marblehead  regiment :  "  I  wish  the  mem- 
bers of  this  body  knew  the  people  of  Marblehead  as 
well  as  I  do.  I  wish  that  they  had  stood  on  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware  River  in  1776,  in  that  bitter  night 
when  the  commander-in-chief  had  drawn  up  his  lit- 
tle array  to  cross  it,  and  seen  the  powerful  current 
bearing  onward  the  floating  masses  of  ice,  which 
threatened  destruction  to  whosoever  should  venture 
upon  its  bosom.  I  wish  that  when  this  occurrence 
threatened  to  defeat  the  enterprise,  they  could  have 
heard  that  distinguished  warrior  demand,'  Mho  mil 
lead  us  on?'  and  seen  the  men  of  Marblehead,  and 
Marblehead  alone,  stand  forward  to  lead  the  army  along 
the  perilous  path  to  unfading  glories  and  honors  in 
the  achievements  of  Trenton.  There,  sir,  went  the 
fishermen  of  Marblehead,  alike  at  home  upon  land  or 
water,  alike  ardent,  patriotic  and  unflinching  wher- 
ever they  unfurled  the  flag  of  the  country." 

Shortly  before  the  engagement  at  Trenton,  Congress 
had  clothed  General  Washington  with  additional 
powers,  and  as  soon  as  practicable,  measures  were 
adopted  for  recruiting  new  regiments  of  cavalry  and 
artillery.     The  gallantry  and  meritorious  conduct  of 
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the  officers  and  men  of  the  Marblehead  regiment  had 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1777,  William  R.  Lee,  major  of 
the  regiment,  who  for  some  time  had  been  acting  as 
brigade  major,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  coUmel. 
Immediately  upon  receiving  his  commission,  Colonel 
Lee  returned  to  Massachusetts  to  recruit  and  organ- 
ize his  regiment.  Many  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  new  regiment  were  from  Marblehead.  Joseph 
Swasey  was  niiijor,  Josepii  Staccy  quartermaster,  and 
Joshua  Orne  was  captain  of  one  of  the  companies. 
Among  the  lieutenants  were  William  Hawkes,  Sam- 
uel Gatchell,  Jeremiah  Reed,  John  Clark  and  John 
Barker. 

In  March,  the  office  of  adjutant  general  having  be- 
come vacant.  Colonel  Lee  was  recommended  by  Con- 
gress for  that  office.  General  Washington  conferred 
the  appointment,  however,  upon  Colonel  Pickering, 
of  Salem,  and  upon  his  refusal  to  serve,  Colonel  Lee 
was  immediately  summoned  to  headquarters.  Upon 
his  arrival,  Lee,  with  becoming  modesty,  de- 
clined the  honor,  and  recommended  Colonel  Picker- 
ing, "  whom  he  considered,  from  a  very  friendly  and 
intimate  acquaintance,  as-a  first-rate  military  charac- 
ter, and  that  he  knew  of  no  gentleman  so  well  quali- 
fied for  the  post.'' 

Washington  afterward  declared,  in  a  letter  to  Con- 
gress, that  nothing  derogatory  to  the  merits  of  Col- 
onel Lee,  who  held  a  high  place  in  his  esteem,  and 
who  had  "  deservedly  acquired  the  reputation  of  a 
good  officer,"  influenced  him  in  giving  the  preference 
to  Colonel  Pickering. 

On  the  23(1  of  February,  Colonel  Glover,  who  had 
temporarily  lel't  the  army  to  attend  to  his  jirivate  af- 
fairs, was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  by  Congress. 
Receiving  orders  from  General  Washington  to  join 
the  army  at  Peek.>kill,  he  immediately  set  out  from 
home,  and  took  command  of  his  brigade  on  the  14th 
of  June.  From  this  time  until  the  27th  of  July  the 
men  under  his  command  rendered  efficient  .service  in 
resisting  the  encroachments  of  the  enemy  at  New 
York. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  during  the  battle  which  re- 
sulted in  the  disastrous  rout  of  the  British,  Glover's 
brig.ldc,  being  a  part  of  the  right  witig  of  the  army, 
under  command  of  Gen.  Lincoln,  was  held  in  reserve. 
A  ])art  of  the  brigade,  however,  including  the  Mar- 
blehead regiment,  were  engaged  under  General  Ar- 
nold during  his  impetuous  assault  iijjon  the  British 
camp  during  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  The  British 
having  abandoned  their  artillery,  and  knowing  that 
the  field  was  lost,  retreated  to  their  cam]),  which  they 
were  determined  to  preserve  at  all  ha/.ards.  Scarcely 
had  they  entered  their  lines  when  tliey  were  attacked 
by  the  intrepid  troops  under  Arnold.  The  attack 
was  made  by  a  determined  charge  with  the  Jbayonet, 
resulting  in  one  of  the  most  desperate  hand-to-hand 
fight.s  ever  known.  The  camp  was  defended  with 
great  bravery,  the  Americans  Icing  greeted   with  a 


tremendous  fire  of  grape-shot  and  small  arms.  "Even 
the  stolid  Hessians,"  says  a  writer  of  the  affiiir,  "ex- 
pre.-ised  their  amazement  when  they  saw  these  brave 
Marbleheaders  dash  through  the  fire  of  grape  and 
canister,  and  over  the  dead  bodies  of  their  comrades, 
through  the  embrasures,  over  the  cannon,  with  the 
same  agility  with  which  they  had  formerly  climbed  to 
the  main-top  or  traversed  the  backstays,  bayonet- 
ing the  cannoneers  at  their  posts."  During  the  en- 
gagement Gen.  Glover  had  three  horses  shot  under 
him. 

On  the  following  evening  the  British  army  retreated 
to  Saratoga,  and  on  the  13th  of  October  Gen.  Bur- 
goyne  surrendered  to  Gen.  Gates.  The  duty  of  guard- 
ing and  conducting  the  prisoners  to  Massachusetts 
were  assigned  to  Gen.  Glover  and  the  men  under  his 
command,  whose  brilliant  achievements  during  the 
campaign  had  made  them  famous  throughout  the 
country.  The  prisoners  arrived  at  Cambridge  on  the 
7th  of  November,  and  were  received  by  Col.  William 
R.  Lee,  as  the  commanding  officer  of  the  cantonment. 
Gen.  Glover  was  detained  in  JNIassachusetts  a  much 
longer  time  than  was  expected  would  be  necessary  to 
finish  the  business  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted 
by  Gen.  Gates,  and  did  not  again  join  the  army 
until  the  following  summer.  During  that  ever-mem- 
orable winter  of  1778  his  brigade  formed  a  part  of  the 
army  of  W^ashiiigton,  and  experienced  all  the  suffer- 
ing which  must  forever  make  the  camp  at  Valley 
Forge  famous  in  American  history.  But  through  it 
all  they  behaved  like  men.  Neither  want,  nor  hun- 
ger, nor  nakedness,  nor  all  combined  could  induce 
iheni  to  forsake  the  service  of  their  country.  To  the 
patient  forbearance  and  fidelity  of  men  like  these  we 
owe  the  foundation  of  the  American  Republic. 

We  must  pass,  though  regretfully,  over  the  events 
of  yie  intervening  time  to  the  summer  of  1780,  when, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks  si>ent  in  Massa- 
chusetts, tJen.  Glover  was  with  his  l)rigade  at  West 
Point.  At  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  unfortunate 
Major  Andre,  Glover  had  rejoined  his  brigade,  and  on 
the  29th  of  September  was  a  member  of  the  court 
which  sentenced  the  spy  to  death.  On  the  2d  of 
October,  when  the  execution  took  place,  General 
Glover  was  ofiicer  of  the  day,  and  was  deeply  aflected 
by  the  scene.  Even  old  soldiers,  who  had  many 
times  braved  death  on  the  battle-field,  shed  tears  on 
the  occasion.  But  though  the  necessity  of  the  exe- 
cution was  sincerely  regretted,  no  one  questioned  the 
equity  of  the  sentence. 

The  surremler  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  in  Octo- 
ber, 1781,  decided  the  great  contest  in  favor  of  the 
Americans,  anil  though  the  army  wjis  not  disbanded, 
nor  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  till  two  years  later,  the 
war  was  virtually  at  an  end.  Enlistments  for  the 
army  went  on,  however,  for  some  time,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1782  (ieneral  Glover  was  ordered  to  Massa- 
chusetts "  to  take  charge  of  the  mustering  and  for- 
warding recruits."     This  was  the  last  service  rendered 
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by  Glover  as  a  general  in  the  American  army,  and 
with  it  must  ciiil  our  lu'count  of  tho  piirt  taken  liy 
the  men  orMiirbleheau  in  the  various  niovoments  up- 
on the  land.  Throughout  the  war  they  were  distin- 
guished for  their  bravery  and  the  faithful  ])crform- 
ance  of  duty.  Whether  in  camp,  or  on  the  march  ; 
leading  the  advance  in  an  attack,  or  covering  a 
retreat;  everywhere,  and  under  all  circumstancesi 
the  same  steady  resolution  characterized  their 
actions. 


CHAPTER    LXXXIV. 
MARBLEHEAD— (CoJKinucd). 

*Yara7  Histr>ry  of  Marhlehead  t'li  Oie  Rei-ojtitiou — ErploUt  of  Heroic  Mnr- 
bhhtailirs — i\>mntodores  John  Monhi  and  Samuel  Tucker—  Captain 
John  Let  in  the  Privateer  ^'Xaiicij^' — Prizes  Taketi — Murder  of  Capt- 
John  Harris — The  Letter  of  Marque  **Freemason^' — Kxploit  of  Robert 
Wormsted — Capt,  CowdVs  Victory — The  Lust  Naval  Battle  of  the 
SevolutioH, 

Having  followed  the  men  of  Marblehead  as  far 
as  possible  through  the  various  campaigns  of  the 
Revolution,  let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  their  ex- 
ploits upon  the  water.  The  naval  history  of  the  war 
for  Independence  can  never  be  fully  written.  Many 
of  the  most  daring  exploits  of  men  in  j.rivate  armed 
vessels  must  forever  remain  unknown.  The  infor- 
mation to  be  obtained  from  the  records  of  the  period 
is  very  meagre,  and  reliance  must  be  placed  princi- 
pally upon  newspaper  reports  of  engagements,  and 
the  log-books  and  private  journals  of  seamen.  The 
rest  is  traditionary. 

In  another  chapter  an  account  has  already  been 
given  of  the  early  captures  by  Captains  Broughton, 
Selman  and  Manly,  in  privateers  fitted  out  by  order 
of  General  Wasliington,  and  of  Captain  Mugford's 
heroic  capture  of  the  transport  "  Hope,"  and  his  sub- 
sequent death  while  defending  his  vessel  against  the 
boats  of  the  British  fleet. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1776,  Captain  Manly  was 
given  the  command  of  the  armed  schooner  "  Han- 
cock," and  became  commodore  of  a  fleet  of  six  vessels 
fitted  out  by  order  of  General  Wa.shington.  Tlie  other 
schooners  were  the  "  Lee,"  Captain  Waters ;  the 
'Franklin,"  Captain  Samuel  Tucker;  the  "  Harri- 
son," Captain  Dyer;  the  "Lynch,"  Captain  Ayres ; 
and  the  "  Warren,"  Captain  Burke.  Captains  Wat- 
ers, Tucker  and  Dyer  were  commissioned  on  the 
20th  of  January,  1776,  while  llie  last  three  comman- 
ders did  not  obtain  their  commissions  until  the  1st 
of  February. 

It  is  related  of  Captain  Tucker,  that  when  the  ex- 
press with  his  commission  rode  up  to  his  door,  the 
gallant  captain,  with  his  sleeves  rolled  up,  and  with 
a  tarpaulin  hat  slouching  over  his  face,  was  engaged 
in  chopping  wood  in  the.yard.  The  otflcer  thought 
that  lie  must  have  mistaken  the  direction,  and  ex- 
claiilted,  somewhat  roughly — 


"  I  say,  fellow,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  if  the 
Honorable  Samuel  Tucker  lives  hereabouts !" 

"Honorable!  honorable!''  said  Tucker,  with  a 
shrewd  look  at  the  stranger ;  "  there  is  not  any  man 
of  tliat  name  in  Marblehead.  He  must  be  one  of  the 
family  of  Tuckers  in  Salem.  I  am  the  only  Samuel 
Tucker  there  is  here." 

The  gallant  look  and  deportment  of  the  young  man 
convinced  the  officer  that  he  could  not  be  mistaken, 
and,  after  handing  him  his  commission  and  partaking 
of  refreshments,  he  returned  to  the  camp  at  Cam- 
bridge.' 

On  tho  following  day  Captain  Tucker  was  at  Bev- 
erly, superintending  the  fitting  out  of  the  "  Franklin," 
and  in  a  short  time  sailed  on  his  first  cruise.  The 
small  arms  necessary  for  the  proper  armament  of  his 
vessel  were  purchased  with  his  own  private  funds, 
and  the  banner  under  which  he  sailed  was  the  handi- 
work of  his  wife.  In  a  short  time  he  fell  in  with  the 
British  ship  "George"  and  the  brig  "Annabel." 
The  two  vessels  were  transports,  and  had  on  board 
about  two  hundred  and  eighty  Highland  troops  under 
command  of  Colonel  Archibald  Campbell.  It  was 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  a  conflict  en- 
sued which  lasted  nearly  two  hours  and  a  half.  At 
length  the  British,  having  lost  a  large  number  of 
men,  including  the  commander  of  one  of  the  trans- 
ports, struck  their  colors  and  surrendered.  The 
prizes  had  on  board  a  large  amount  of  ammunition 
and  military  stores.  Tucker  sustained  no  damage  in 
the  loss  of  men,  but  the  sails  of  his  schooner  were 
completely  riddled. 

During  the  month  of  Ajiril,  Commodore  Manly 
was  transferred  to  the  command  of  the  frigate  "  Han- 
cock," of  thirty-two  guns,  and,  on  his  promotion,  the 
command, of  the  schooner  "  Hancock  '  was  given  to 
Captain  Tucker.  Shortly  after  taking  command  of 
this  schooner  Tucker  captured  two  brigs  within  sight 
of  a  British  man-of-war,  and  carried  them  into  Lynn. 
One  of  the  brigs  was  from  Cork,  ninety-two  tons  bur- 
den, laden  with  beef,  pork,  butter  and  coal  ;  the 
other,  of  about  one  hundred  tons  burden,  was  from 
the  Western  Islands,  and  laden  witli  wine  and  fruit. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1776,  Captain  John  Lee,  of 
Marblehead,  was  commissioned  comnumdcr  of  the 
privateer  "Nancy,"  a  small  vessel  carrying  six  guns. 
One  afternoon,  just  before  night,  he  discovered  a 
heavy  armed  merchantman,  which,  though  much 
larger  than  his  own  vessel,  he  resolved  to  capture. 
The  "  Nancy  "  was  so  low  in  the  water  that  she  was 
not  discovered  by  the  eneni}'.  As  soon  as  the  night 
became  sufficiently  dark,  Lee  sailed  up  to  the  sliip, 
having  extended  indistinct  lights  beyond  the  bow- 
sprit and  from  the  stern  of  his  vessel,  which  gave  her 
the  appearance  of  great  length.  The  English  cap- 
tain, thinking  it  idle  to  contend  with  a  force  so  much 
superior  to  his  own,  as  lie  thought  her  from  this 
stratagem,  struck  his  colors.  His  men  were  sent  on 
■  SbepparQ'B  *'  Life  of  Tucker." 
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board  Captain  Lee's  small  vessel  in  boat-loads,  and 
were  easily  secured.  The  captain  was  among  tlie  last 
to  leave  the  shij);  and  when  he  stepped  on  to  the 
deck  of  the  schooner,  and  saw  how  he  had  been  de- 
ceived, he  attempted  to  kill  himself.  He  was  pre- 
vented by  Captain  Lee,  who,  by  courteous  and  gentle 
treatment  endeavored  to  soothe  his  wounded  feelings. 
During  this  cruise  Lee  captured  thirteen  prizes,  which 
were  sent  into  the  port  of  Hilboa,  in  Si)ain.  The  last  of 
these  he  followed,  in  order  to  superintend  the  trial, 
condemnation  and  sale  of  the  vessels  and  cargoes,  and 
to  repair  his  own  vessel. 

After  refitting,  he  sailed  into  the  British  Channel 
on  a  cruise,  and  was  chased  by  the  flag-ship  of  Ad- 
miral Jarvis.  Captain  Lee  made  every  effort  to  in- 
crease the  speed  of  his  vessel  by  throwing  his  guns 
and  other  heavy  ordnance  overboard ;  but  finding 
it  impossible  to  escape,  ran  her  on  shore.  The  wreck 
was  immediately  surrounded  by  the  boats  of  the  ship; 
and  the  officers  and  crew  were  captured,  and  ulti- 
mately landed  in  England  and  sent  to  Forton  Prison. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  October, 
Tucker  captured  the  brig  "Lively,"  bound  from  Air 
to  Newfoundland,  which,  together  with  the  cargo  and 
crew,  was  sent  into  Boston.  Mr.  Sheppard,  in  his 
"  Life  of  Commodore  Tucker,'  stales  that  during  the 
year  1770  the  number  of  prizes  captured  by  that  dar- 
ing commander  was  from  thirty  to  ibrty,  including 
ships,  brigs  and  smaller  vessels,  many  of  them  with 
very  valuable  cargoes,  and  some  of  them  armed  vessels. 

In  March,  1777,  Captain  Tucker  was  received  into 
the  navy,  and  was  commissioned  as  commander  of 
frigate  "  Boston."  It  is  probable  that  he  did  not  as- 
sume the  command  of  the  frigate  for  some  time  after 
however,  as  would  seem  from  the  following  incident 
of  naval  warfare,  during  which  the  "  Boston  "  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Hector  McNeil  : 

"In  Slay  of  tliia  year,  the  '  Ilancock,' 32,  Ciiptain  .lolin  Manly,  and 
the  '  Boston,' 24,  Captain  Hector  McNeil,  Hailed  in  company  from  Boston, 
on  a  cniiBO  to  the  oftstward.  A  few  days  out,  or  in  the  montli  of  May, 
the  '  Ilancoclc'  made  a  strange  sail,  early  in  the  morninK,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  nvar  enougli  to  her  to  exchange  hroadsides,  on  opposite  tncks, 
the  '  Hancock '  using  her  starlmnrd  and  the  enemy  her  larboard  guns.  At 
tliis  time  tho  *  Boston  '  was  out  of  gunshot.  Finding  that  he  Inid  to  deal 
with  an  antagonist  of  superioi  force,  tho  English  vesael,  wiiich  was  a 
frigate,  stood  on,  crowding  sail  to  escape.  The  '  Hancock  '  now  wont 
about  in  pursuit,  wlien  Captain  Manly  sent  liis  people  from  the  guns,  and 
ordered  tiiem  to  get  their  breakfasts.  As  the  *  Hancock  '  was  one  of  the 
fastest  stiips  that  was  ever  built,  she  quickly  drew  up  abeam  of  the 
ctuise,  wliicb  renewed  tier  Are  lui  soon  as  her  guns  would  bear.  Captain 
Manly,  liowever,  commanded  liis  men  not  to  disclutrge  a  gun  until  fairly 
alongside,  when  a  warm  and  close  action  C(Uumence<l  that  lasted  an  hour 
and  a  half,  when,  the  *Bost'>n' drawing  near,  tho  Knglishuum  struck. 
The  prize  proved  U>  be  the  '  Kox,'  of  IIH  guns.  In  this  artitui  the  '  Han- 
cock '  lost  eight  nu<n,  and  the  'Fox'  thirty-two.  The  'B^wtou'  ditl  not 
fir*  a  gun  until  just  after  the  'Fox*  had  struck,  when  she  ii  said  to 
have  given  her  a  broadside,  tho  '  Hancock  '  being  in  the  act  of  lowering 
tho  boats  to  take  po.ssession  as  her  consort  ranged  up  on  the  beam  of 
the  prize. 

"  Captain  Manly  now  put  a  crew  on  board  of  tlie  '  Fox  '  and  contin- 
ued Ills  cruise,  hut  was  not  forluiuito  enongli  to  fall  in  with  anything  of 
nionionl.  On  the  1st  of  June  the  three  sbilis  ap|»ean'd  ofT  Halifax,  in 
company,  looking  into  the  harbor.  This  brought  out  the  *  Kainbow,  *  u 
44  on  two  decks,  Sir  George  Collier,  tho  '  Flora,'  32,  and  tho  '  Victor' 
18,  in  the  chase.     The  Americans  scattered,  the  '  Kainbow '  and  *  Victor ' 


pressing  the  '  Hancock,'  the  '  Flora  '  the  '  Fox '  while  the  •  Boston '  had  eo 
niucli  tlie  start  as  to  be  aide  easily  to  keep  aloof.  The  '  Flora  '  first  closed 
with  the  '  Fox,'  whicii  ship  she  reaiptured  after  a  short  but  spirited  ac- 
tion. The  wind  being  very  light,  CaptJiiu  Manly  attempte'l  to  lighten  his 
ship  by  pumping  out  the  water,  and  is  believed  to  have  hurt  her  sailing 
by  altering  her  tnm.  Finding  the  '  Rainbow  '  closing,  that  gallant 
officer  made  his  disposition  for  boarding,  and,  doubtless,  would  have 
made  a  desperate  eiforl  to  carry  his  powerful  antagonist,  had  tho  wind 
permitted.  The  air  remained  so  light,  however,  that  tho  '  Rainbow  ' 
got  him  fairly  under  her  guns  before  he  could  get  near  enough  tu 
accomplish  the  object,  the  'Victor '  getting  a  raking  position  at  the 
same  time  tlie  '  Hancock  '  struck. 

"  Captain  McNeil  wa^  much  censured  for  abandoning  bis  consort  on 
this  occasion,  and  was  dismissed  the  service  in  consequence."  ^ 

Shortly  after  this  event  Captain  Tucker,  upon 
whom  the  rank  of  commodore  had  been  conferred, 
sailed  on  a  cruise  in  the  "  Boston."  While  out  he  fell 
in  with  a  frigate  much  larger  than  his  own  and  car- 
ried her  by  boarding.  The  marines  were  led  by 
Lieutenant  Magee,  a  brave  young  officer,  who  was 
killed  the  moment  his  feet  struck  the  enemy's  deck. 
Captain  Tucker,  who  had  brought  his  ship  gun  to  gun 
with  the  British  frigate,  leajied  into  the  midst  of  his 
adversaries,  cutting  down  all  before  him.  The  loss  of 
life  on  board  the  frigate  was  very  great,  and  she  soon 
struck  her  colors  and  became  the  prize  of  the  "  Bos- 
ton." 

During  the  latter  part  of  October,  or  early  in  the 
month  of  November,  1777,  the  briganline  "  Penet," 
Captain  John  Harris,  of  Marblehead,  master,  sailed 
for  the  port  of  Nantes,  in  the  kingdom  of  France. 
Captain  Harris  was  charged  by  the  Board  of  War  with 
the  important  duty  of  conveying  Mr.  Austin,  who 
carried  important  papers  from  the  government,  to  the 
first  port  that  could  be  made  in  France  or  8pain.  The 
pa.ssage  was  made  in  safety,  and  the  "  Peuet "  re- 
turned with  a  cargo  and  several  seamen  who  had  been 
discharged  from  American  ships  in  France.  Captain 
Harris  subsequently  sailed  in  private  armed  vessels, 
and  in  1779  was  sailing  master  on  board  a  ship  com- 
manded by  Captain  John  ('onway,  of  Marblehead. 
On  the  10th  of  November  of  that  year  they  fell  in 
with  and  were  captured  by  a  British  ship  of  a  larger 
size  than  their  own,  though  not  without  a  spirited 
engagement.  The  American  vessel  was  at  length 
obliged  to  strike  her  colors.  After  the  battle  was 
over,  and  the  American  seamen  had  surrendered 
themselves  as  prisoners,  a  lieutenant  of  the  British 
ship  seized  a  musket,  and  aiming  at  Ca|)lain  Harris, 
shot  him  through  the  head,  killing  him  instantly. 
The  murder  was  deliberate  and  intentional,  and  is 
only  one  of  many  instances  of  brutality  on  the  part 
of  British  otlicers. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1778,  Commodore  Tucker, 
who  had  again  been  commissioned  as  commaiider  of 
the  "  Boston,"  received  orders  to  carry  the  Hon.  John 
Adams  as  envoy  to  France.  Mr.  Adams  took  with 
him  his  sou,  John  (Juincy  Adams,  then  about  eleven 
years  of  age.  The  "Boston"  experienced  a  great 
deal  of  unpleasant  weather  during  the  passage,  and 
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was  several  times  chased  by  British  cruisers  which 
had  been  sent  out  to  capture  lier.  Commodore  Tucker 
succeeded  in  eludin};  them  all.  On  the  lltliofMurch 
lie  tell  in  with  the  armed  ship  "  Martha,"  bound  from 
London  to  New  York  with  a  valuable  cargo.  As  the 
"  Boston  "  sailed  u]>  to  her,  the  decks  were  cleared  for 
action,  and  the  men  were  at  the  guns  ready  for  battle. 
Noticing  JMr.  Adams  standing  among  the  marines 
with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  Commodore  Tucker,  in  tones 
of  authority,  ordered  him  to  leave  the  deck.  Mr. 
Adams,  however,  continued  at  his  post,  when,  at  last. 
Tucker  seized  him  and  forced  him  away,  e.xclaiming 
as  he  did  so,  "  I  am  commanded  by  the  Continental 
Congress  to  deliver  you  safe  in  France,  and  you  must 
go  down  below,  sir."  Mr.  Adams  accordingly  left  the 
deck.  The  "  Boston  "  fired  but  one  gun  at  the  enemy, 
who  returned  three,  and  then  struck  his  colors.  The 
prize  was  manned  and  sent  into  Boston,  and  Tucker 
kept  on  his  course  to  France,  arriving  at  Bordeaux  on 
the  31st  of  March. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1779,  Commo- 
dore Tucker,  in  the  frigate  "  Boston,"  sailed  on  several 
remarkably  successl'ul  cruises.  In  the  month  of  June 
alone  he  captured  seven  prizes,  six  of  which  were 
armed  vessels.  Of  these,  the  most  important  were  the 
"  Pole,"  a  frigate  of  two  hundred  tons  burden,  mount- 
ing twenty-four  guns,  and  the  sloop-of-war  "Thorn," 
mounting  sixteen  guns.  The  "  Pole  "  was  captured 
without  the  firing  of  a  gun  on  either  side.  As  soon 
as  Tucker  saw  the  ships  in  the  distance  he  knew  her 
to  be  an  Englisli  frigate,  and  boldly  sailed  up  to  her. 

Disguising  his  own  ship  with  English  colors,  he 
prepared  for  action,  and,  having  obtained  a  command- 
ing position,  hoisted  the  American  flag  and  ordered 
an  instant  surrender.  The  commander  of  the  British 
frigate,  seeing  that  resistance  was  in  vain,  struck  his 
colors.  The  prize  was  subsequently  sold  for  one  hun- 
dred and  three  thousand  pounds,  the  sale  of  the  coal 
and  provisions  found  on  board  increasing  the  amount 
to  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

In  the  meantime.  Commodore  Manly,  who  two 
years  before  had  been  captured  by  the  British  and 
sent  to  prison,  was  exchanged.  Upon  regaining  his 
freedom  he  at  once  assumed  command  of  the  priva- 
teer "  Cumberland."  While  cruising  in  her  he  was 
captured  by  the  British  frigate  "Pomona,"  and  carried 
into  Barbadoes,  where  he  and  his  oflicers  were  im- 
prisoned. All  their  applications  to  obtain  paroles 
were  rejected.  They  finally  succeeded  in  eflecting  an 
escape,  and  seizing  a  sloop,  sailed  for  JIartinico,  where 
they  arrived  in  safety.  Manly  was  afterwards  in 
command  of  the  privateer  "Jason,"  which  had  been 
captured  by  the  British  shortly  before  his  escape. 
While  on  a  cruise,  during  the  month  of  July,  he  was 
attacked  by  two  British  privateers,  one  of  eighteen 
guns,  and  the  other  of  sixteen.  In  the  engagement 
which  ensued.  Manly  beliaved  with  great  bravery,  and 
res^ved  his  tire  until  he  came  close  up  with  his  ad- 
verg^ies.    Running  between  them,  he  first  discharged 


a  broadside  into  the  eighteen-gun  vessel,  killing  and 
wounding  nearly  thirty  of  her  crew.  He  then  gave 
her  consort  the  other  broadside,  when  both  vessels 
surrendered,  and  became  his  prizes. 

In  November  of  this  year  the  letter  of  marque 
"  Freemason,"  Captain  Benjamin  Boden,  sailed  from 
JMarblehead  to  Martinico.  She  carried  six  guns  and 
fifteen  men.  On  her  passage  she  was  taken  by  a  Brit- 
ish privateer  sloop,  mounting  sixteen  guns.  The 
captain,  second  mate  and  a  boy  were  left  on  board 
the  "  Freemason,"  but  the  first  mate,  Robert  Worm- 
sted,  with  the  rest  of  the  crew,  was  carried  on  board 
the  privateer.  The  prisoners  were  handcuft'ed  and 
thrust  into  the  hold,  and  at  night  the  hatchway  was 
closed.  Here  Wormsted  conceived  a  plan  of  escape 
which  was  successfully  executed.  His  handcufls  were 
so  large  that  he  could  with  little  exertion  get  rid  of 
them  and  set  the  rest  at  liberty.  He  proposed  rising 
upon  the  privateer  the  next  day,  when  the  captain 
should  be  taking  the  sun.  At  first  the  attempt  was 
thought  to  be  too  desperate,  they  being  so  few  in 
number  compared  with  the  crew  on  board.  •  At 
length,  however,  Wormsted  prevailed  with  his  com- 
panions, and  they  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  do 
their  utmost.  His  plan  was  to  spring  upon  deck  and 
knock  down  the  captain,  and  they  were  to  follow  and 
do  their  part.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day  their 
courage  was  put  to  the  test,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
captain  and  many  others  were  laid  prostrate  upon  the 
deck.  Their  pistols  were  taken  and  aimed  at  the 
enemy  in  the  cabin,  who  surrendered  without  opposi- 
tion. Wormsted  then  bore  down  upon  the  schooner 
and  ordered  her  to  strike  her  colors.  Captain  Boden 
cried  for  joy,  and  his  captors  were  as  much  chagrined 
as  astonished  at  this  unexpected  reverse  of  fortune 
Woriiisted,  as  commander,  had  the  English  flag  low- 
ered and  the  American  hoisted.  Having  ordered  the 
British  officers  and  sailors  to  be  handcutt'ed  and  thrust 
into  the  hold,  he  appointed  Captain  Boden  prize- 
master,  and  directed  him  to  steer  for  Guadaloupe. 
There  in  due  time  they  arrived  in  triumph,  and  were 
received  with  unusual  testimonials  of  exultation. 
The  crew  of  the  privateer  were  sent  to  prison  and  the 
l)rize  was  sold  at  auction.  Having  loaded  his  vessel, 
Wormsted  sailed  for  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  second 
day  was  again  captured  and  lost  everything. 

On  the  second  cruise  of  the  sloop-of-war  "  Thorn," 
Capt.  Richard  Cowell,  of  Marblehead,  was  appointed 
commander,  and  she  had  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men.  Being  a  very  enterprising  and  brave 
oflicer,  he  made  many  captures,  to  man  out  which  took 
so  many  of  his  seamen  that  his  crew  was  reduced  to 
only  sixty,  including  oflicers  and  boys.  He  therefore 
concluded  to  return  to  port  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  reinforcement  of  seamen. 

Within  a  few  days  after  having  commenced  his 
homeward  pa.ss.age  he  fell  in  with  the  British  letter 
of  marque  "  St.  David,"  of  twenty-two  guns  He  first 
asked  the  opinion  of  his  officers  as  to  the  expediency 
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of  engaging  a  ship  of  such  superior  size  and  arma- 
ment, and  aj)i)arently  fully  manned.  Finding  that 
the  officers  were  in  favor  of  attacking  her,  he  ordered 
the  crew  to  be  mustered,  and  having  represented  to 
them  the  great  disparity  of  force  between  the  two 
ships,  he  observed,  "Still  your  officers  are  anxious  to 
attack  her  ;  are  you  ready  to  go  into  action  ?"  They 
instantly  gave  three  hearty  checr.s,  as  an  enijjhatic 
affirmative  response.  The  "  Thorn  "  immediately  ran 
down  alongside  of  the  enemy,  and  began  a  desperate 
engagement  at  close  quarters.  The  contest  lasted 
an  hour  and  a  half,  when  the  "St.  David"  struck  her 
colors.  On  boarding  her  it  was  found  that  she  had  a 
crew  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  men,  having  taken 
on  b  )ard  seventy  marines  from  a  transport,  which  she 
had  fallen  in  with  in  distress.  The  captain  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  one-third  of  the  crew  killed  or 
wounded.  The  cargo  consisted  of  six  hundred 
puncheons  of  Jamaica  spirit.  Captain  Cowell  put  an 
officer  and  twenty-five  men  on  board  the  prize,  and 
ordered  him  to  make  the  nearest  port ;  but  the  ship 
was  never  heard  of  again. 

On  the  next  cruise  of  the  "  Thorn,"  she  was  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Tucker,  who  had  been  re- 
leased from  his  parole  given  at  Charleston  by  being 
exchanged  for  a  British  officer  of  equal  rank.  The 
crew  of  the  "  Thorn  "  was  composed  of  eighty-one  men 
and  eighteen  boys.  "  She  had  been  cruising  about 
three  weeks,  when  they  fell  in  with  the  '  Lord  Hyde,' 
an  English  paikctoftwenly-two  guns  and  one  hundred 
men.  As  the  two  vessels  drew'  near,  the  commanders 
hailed  each  other  in  the  customary  way  when  ships 
meet  at  sea,  and  the  captain  of  the  English  packet 
cried  out  roughly  from  the  quarter-deck — 
"'Haul  down  your  colors,  or  I'llsink  you.' 
"'Ay,  ay,  sir,  directly,'  replied  Tucker,  calmly  and 
complacently  ;  and  he  then  ordered  the  helmsman  to 
steer  the  '  Thorn  '  right  under  the  stern  of  the  packet, 
lulf  up  under  her  lee  quarters,  and  range  alongside 
her.  The  order  was  promptly  executed.  The  two 
vessels  were  laid  side  by  side  within  pistol-shot  of 
each  other.  While  the  'Thorn'  was  getting  into 
jjrisition  the  enemy  fired  a  full  broadside  at  her, 
which  dill  but  little  damage.  As  soon  as  she  was 
brought  completely  alongside  her  adversary.  Tucker 
thundered  to  his  men  to  fire,  and  a  tremendous  dis- 
charge followed,  and,  as  good  aim  had  been  taken,  a 
dreadful  carnage  was  seen  in  that  ill-fated  vessel.  It 
wax  rapiilly  succeeded  by  a  fresh  volley  of  artillery, 
and  in  twenty  minutes  a  piercing  cry  was  heard  from 
the  English  ves.sel :  '  tiuarter,  for  God's  sake !  Our  ship 
is  sinking !  Our  men  arc  dying  of  their  wounds  1'  To 
this  heart-rending  appeal  Commodore  Tucker  re- 
])lied:  'How  can  you  expect  quarter  while  that 
British  flag  is  flying?"  The  sad  answer  came  back: 
'Our  halliards  are  shot  away!'  'Then  cut  away 
your  eiisign-niast,  or  you'll  all  be  dead  men.'  It  was 
done  immediately  ;  down  came  the  colors;  the  din  of 
cannonading   ceased,   and  ouly   the    groans   of    the 


wounded  and  dying  were  heard.  Thirty-four  of  the. 
crew  of  the  prize,  with  the  captain,  were  either  killed 
or  wounded.  Her  decks  were  besmeared  with  blood, 
and  in  some  places  it  stood  in  clotted  masses  to  the 
tops  of  the  sailors'  slippers.'"  On  going  on  board  the 
prize.  Commodore  Tucker  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
as  he  witnessed  the  suffering  of  the  wounded,  "  Would 
to  God  I  had  never  seen  her !" 

During  the  year  1780,  while  cruising  in  the  ship 
"Marquis  "of  sixteen  guns,  many  of  which  were  small 
four-pounders,  Captain  Richard  Cowell  fell  in  with  a 
British  letter  of  marque.  She  mounted  twenty-four 
guns,  and  a  complete  set  of  men,  far  superior  in 
numbers  to  his  own.  Relying,  however,  on  the  spirit 
and  bravery  of  his  officers  and  crew,  he  laid  his  ship 
alongside  the  enemy,  and  continued  there  for  nearly 
three  hour-".  So  near  were  the  two  ships  in  this  sit- 
uation that  the  sponges  were  frequently  taken  from 
one  to  the  other  while  the  men  were  in  the  act  of 
loading.  One  man  on  board  the  "  Marquis  "  was  near- 
ly taken  out  of  the  port  at  which  he  was  stationed,  by 
one  of  the  crew  of  the  enemy.  This  gallant  and 
heroic  action  would  undoubtedly  have  resulted  in  a 
glorious  victory  for  Captain  Cowell;  but  the  enemy, 
after  having  expended  all  his  ammunition,  hauled  off 
from  his  opponent,  and  the  disabled  state  of  the  spars 
and  rigging  of  the  "Marquis"  prevented  the  gallant 
captain  from  pursuing  him. 

In  the  spring  of  1781,  Commodore  Tucker,  in  com- 
mand of  the  "  Thorn,"  captured  the  English  ship 
"  Elizabeth  "  of  twenty  guns.  The  shij)  was  bound  for 
Halifax  under  convoy  with  the  brig  "Observer"  of 
sixteen,  and  the  sloop-of-war  "  Howe,"  of  fourteen 
guns.  Ascertaining  that  two  smaller  vessels  with 
valuable  cargoes  were  sailing  under  protection  of  the 
convoy,  Tucker  determined  to  intercept  them.  On 
tlie  appearance  of  the  fleet  Tucker  hoisted  the  Eng- 
lish flag  and  boldly  sailed  into  the  midst  of  them. 
Coming  up  between  the  "Elizabeth"  and  the  "Ob- 
server," he  made  friendly  inquiries  of  them,  and 
then,  as  if  by  accident,  managed  to  get  his  vessel  en- 
tangled with  the  "  Elizabeth.''  When  all  was  in 
readiness.  Tucker  lowered  the  Englisli  flag  and 
hoisted  the  American,  at  the  same  time  giving  orders 
to  fire  a  broadside.  The  "  Elizabeth "  fired  at  the 
same  time.  Before  the  English  captain  had  time  to 
discharge  another  gun,  thirty  picked  men  from  the 
"Thoni"  boarded  his  vessel.  Obtaining  jiossession 
of  the  deck,  they  drove  the  crew  below,  and  hauled 
down  the  colors.  The  brig  and  the  sloop-of-war  then 
attempted  an  attack  upon  the  "Thorn,"  but  Tucker 
assumed  a  threatening  attitude,  and  after  the  sloop- 
of-war  had  discharged  a  broadside  both  vessels  sailed 
away.  During  the  engagement  the  "Thorn"  had 
nine  men  killed  and  fourteen  wounded. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  July  the 
"  Thorn  "  was  captured  by  the  British  frigate  "  Hind." 

iSbepiwni'a  "  Lifi' uf  Tucker." 
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She  was  ciiptured  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  St. 
Lawrence,  and  Commodore  Tucker,  with  his  crew  of 
eighty  men,  was  landed  at  the  Ishuxl  of  St.  John's, 
to  be  convoyed  to  Halifax. 

Shortly  after  they  were  landed  at  St.  John's, 
I'lickcr  and  the  olhcors  of  the  "Thorn"  were  placed 
in  an  open  boat  for  the  purpose  of  being  carried  to 
Halifax.  A  verbal  promise  was  exacted  from  Tuck- 
er, that  he  would  coast  along  the  shore  and  proceed 
direct  for  Halifax  ;  but  he  was  overpowered  by  hi.< 
officers,  who  were  determined  to  escape.  They  ac- 
cordingly sailed  across  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  about 
the  middle  of  August  arrived  at  Boston  in  safety. 

This  was  the  hist  cruise  made  by  Commodore  Tucker 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  His  biographer 
claims  that  lie  "  took  more  prizes,  fought  more  sea- 
fights  and  gained  more  victories  than,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  any  naval  hero  of  the  age."  And  it 
is  true. 

During  the  month  of  November,  1782,  the  ship 
"8t.  Helena,"  commanded  by  Captain  JohnStillwell, 
sailed  with  a  fleet  from  Havana  for  Philadelphia. 
■She  mounted  twenty  guns  between  decks, — ten  of 
which,  however,  were  of  wood, — and  had  under  con- 
voy tilteen  American  vessels,  which  had  previously 
been  subjected  to  an  embargo.  On  the  day  they  were 
permitted  to  leave  i)ort  the  "St.  Helena,"  in  attempt- 
ing to  get  under  way,  met  with  a  disaster  which  de- 
tained her  till  sunset.  The  fleet  was  heating  back- 
ward and  forward  during  the  night,  which  was  dark, 
waiting  for  the  convoy.  The  "St.  Helena  "  passed 
and  repassed  a  number  of  the  vessels.  In  the  mean- 
time several  guns  were  heard,  supposed  to  be  from 
one  of  the  fleet  At  length,  about  midnight,  she  was 
saluted  with  a  broadside.  It  was  something  wholly 
unex|)ected  ;  the  men  were  fatigued  ;  no  one  seemed 
to  know  his  station,  and  great  confusion  ensued. 
Some  of  the  guns,  however,  were  soon  got  into  opera- 
tion, and  the  firing  continued  till  daylight,  when  the 
antagonist  was  found  to  be  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
brig  "  Lively,"  commanded  by  Captain  Michael 
Stanhope.  The  "  St.  Helena  "  was  also  within  reach  of 
the  guns  of  the  "Jupiter,"  a  ship  of  the  line.  Of 
course,  her  colors  were  lowered,  and  the  men  taken 
on  board  the  "  Lively."  Six  days  afterwards  it  was 
discovered  that  the  crew  of  the  "  St.  Helena  "  were 
preparing  to  rise.  All  the  men  were  consequently 
confined  below,  and  were  suffered  to  come  up  only 
through  a  narrow  grating,  one  at  a  time,  the  hatchway 
being  constantly  guarded  by  a  sentinel.  After  six 
days' close  confinement,  fiveof  the  Americans — name- 
ly, Anthony  Carner,  John  Prince,'  Seth  Farrow,  Lewis 
Russell'  and  Nathan  Walker — concerted  a  plan  for 
taking  the  brig.  Accordingly,  about  noon.  Walker 
disarmed  the  sentinel,  took  out  the  bar  which  fastened 
the  hatchway,  and  the  other  four  instantly  rushed 
upon  deck,  fought  in  a  most  desperate  manner  and  in 


a  few  moments  took  the  vessel.'  The  number  of  Ameri- 
cans on  board  the  "  Lively  "  was  forty-six.  They  im- 
mediately bore  away  for  Havana,  and  upon  their 
arrival  at  that  port  a  committee  was  chosen  to  sell  the 
prize  and  settle  with  the  crew. 

The  end  of  the  year  1782  closed  the  maritime  war 
of  the  American  Revolution.  As  it  had  been  be- 
gun by  the  men  of  Marblehead,  so  it  was  reserved 
for  a  Marblehead  commander  to  close  it  with  a  bril- 
liant achievement.  Commodore  Manly,  who  in  1775 
hoisted  the  first  American  flag,  and  on  board  the 
little  schooner  "Lee"  made  the  first  important  cap- 
ture of  the  war,  had  been  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  United  States  frigate  "  Hague."  While  cruising 
about  the  West  Indies  he  was  chased  by  an  English 
seventy-four,  and  grounded  on  a  sand-bank  near 
Guadaloupe.  Three  ships  of  the  line  having  joined 
the  seventy-four,  they  came  to  anchor  within  gunshot 
of  the  "  Hague."  With  springs  on  their  cables,  they 
opened  a  most  tremendous  fire.  Commodore  Manly 
supported  this  cannonade  for  three  days.  On  the 
fourth  day  he  succeeded  in  extricating  his  ship  from 
her  perilous  position,  when,  hoisting  Continental 
colors  at  the  maintop-gallant-mast,  he  fired  thirteen 
guns  as  a  farewell  defiance,  and  boldly  sailed  away. 
In  due  time  the  "Hague"  arrived  safe  in  Boston. 


>  or  Jbrblehead. 


CHAPTER    LXXXV. 
MARBLEHEAD— ( Continued). 

Mteniiils  to  Beslore  Prosperity — ViMt  of  General  de  Lafayette — Tfte  Federal 
Constitution — Gift  and  Address  of  Marblehead  to  Vice-Presidenl  John 
Adams — The  Marblehead  Academy  Established — The  First  Collector  of 
the  Port — Visit  of  President  Wnshingtx/n — Poverty  of  the  Town — The 
Grand  Lottj^rii  —  Methodist  Church  Organized — The  First  Postmaster — 
Di'ath  of  Colonel  Azor  Ornc — Hon.  Samuel  Sewalt  elected  a  Meviber  of 
Congri  ss — Bequest  of  John  Marchant — Exercises  on  the  Death  of  Waxh- 
ingtmi — Doctor  Elisha  Story^s  Fatal  Mistake — Ravages  of  Small-Pox-^ 
Marblehead  Bank  Incorporated — The  English  Ship  ^'Jupiter^^ — Depreda- 
tions of  British  Cruisers, 

On  the  return  of  peace,  with  that  determined  spirit 
of  enterprise  for  which  they  had  always  been  distin- 
guished, the  people  of  Marblehead  entered  at  once 
upon  their  accustomed  commercial  pursuits.  Under 
the  direction  of  merchants  of  the  character  and  abil- 
ity of  Colonel  William  R.  Lee,  John  Hooper,  Thomas 
and  Knott  Pedrick,  and  a  score  of  others  equally 
well  known  and  respected,  large  ships  were  fitted 
out,  some  of  which  made  successful  voyages  to  France, 
Spain,  Portugal  and  the  West  Indies.  The  Grand 
Banks  fisheries  were  also,  in  a  measure,  revived,  and 
every  attempt  was  made, to  restore  the  prosperity 
which  the  town  enjoyed  before  the  war.  It  was  not 
until  these  attempts  were  found  to  be  well-nigh  futile 
that  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  great  struggle  were 
realized.  The  days  when  Marblehead  gave  promise 
of  being  a  great  commercial  jiort  were  gone,  and  they 
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were  gone  forever.  The  only  recourse  of  the  inhab- 
itants was  to  prosecute  the  fishing  liusiness,  anrl  in  a 
few  years  it  hecame  ahiiost  the  sole  industry  of  the 
town. 

On  Tuesday,  November  2,  1784,  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette  visited  the  town.  The  general  was  accom- 
panied by  the  Chevalier  (>nuKlehani|)s,  the  Chevalier 
Caramau  and  .Samuel  Hreek,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  The 
distinguished  vi.sitors  were  met  on  Salem  Road  by  a 
procession  of  prominent  citizens,  and  escorted  to  the 
entrance  of  the  town,  where  they  were  received  with 
a  band  of  music  by  a  large  concourse  of  jieople.  As 
the  procession  marched  into  town,  the  church-bells 
were  rung,  and  the  nuirijuis  was  received  on  all  sides 
witli  prolonged  cheers  and  cries  of  "  Long  life  to  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette!"  Arriving  at  the  residence  of 
one  of  the  citizens,  he  was  introduced  to  "the  gentle- 
men of  the  place,''  and  was  presented  with  an  address 
of  welcome,  to  which  he  feelingly  and  appropriately 
responded.  He  was  then  escorted  to  another  private 
residence,  represented  in  the  newspaper  reports  as  a 
"genteel  house,"  where  a  grand  dinner  was  served. 
After  dinner,  an  hour  was  devoted  to  speeches,  and 
the  customary  thirteen  toasts  were  drunk,  the  senti- 
ment offered  by  Lafayette  being  "The  Town  of  Mar- 
blehead,  and  Unbounded  Success  to  its  Fisheries." 
At  six  o'clock  the  distinguished  visitors  departed 
amid  the  booming  of  cannon,  the  ringing  of  bells 
and  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  peoi)le. 

On  the  21lth  of  May,  1787,  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  States, 
met  in  Philadelphia.  Elbridge  (ierry,  of  Marble- 
head,  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  Massachusetts, 
and  labored  earnestly  throughout  the  entire  session 
of  the  convention  to  "  secure  a  Constitution  adequate 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  government  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union."  He  was,  however,  one  of  the 
si.xteen  members  who  withheld  their  signatures  from 
the  document  when  C(mipleted.  When  the  instru- 
ment was  referred  to  the  States  for  ratification,  Isaac 
Mansfield,  A/.or  Orne,  Jonathan  (Hover  and  John 
Glover,  as  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Convention, 
voted  in  favor  of  its  adoption. 

Tlie  election  of  George  Washington  and  Jidin 
Adams  as  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
Slates  gave  unbounded  satisfaction  to  the  people  of 
Marblehead.  For  Mr.  Adams,  especially,  they  en- 
tertained feelings  of  the  deepest  gratitude  for  his  in- 
estimable services  "  in  preserving  to  the  Uniteil 
Slates  of  America  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  the  exten- 
sive advantage  of  the  cod-fishery."  These  advan- 
tages were  considered  as  especially  beneficial  to  Mar- 
blehead, and  the  citizens,  in  the  fullness  of  their 
hearts,  resolved  to  present  Mr.  Adams  with  an  ad- 
dress and  some  slight  testimonial  of  their  a|)preeia- 
tion  of  his  etliirts  in  their  behalf  Accordingly,  on 
the  filh  of  Marih,  178',(,  a  tinvn-mceting  was  held,  at 
which  it  was  voted  to  "  present  his  Excellency  .Fohn 
.\dams,  Esq.,  with  six  (|uintals  of  table  fish."     The 


gift  was  presented,  together  with  an  address,  which 
concluded  as  follows : 

"  We  therefore,  being  now  legally  assembled  in  Town-meeting,  pray 
your  Excellency  to  a^'cept  tbig,  our  nuiininioiisaddress,  as  expressing  onr 
Benst*  of  tbose  essential  helietits  which  we  now  enjoy  in  the  preservation 
of  the  tisliery,  for  whicii  we  believe  ourselves  more  especially  indebted 
to  your  Kxrelleucy.  While  wc  are  enjoying  the  fuUnes.'^  of  those  bene- 
fits, we  pray  your  Excellency  will  indulge  us  to  fvirnish  your  table  with 
a  small  share  of  the  fruits  of  your  good  services,  which  we  wish  may  Ite 
accei>tal>l''  asa  mark  of  our  gratitude." 

During  the  year  1788,  or  during  the  year  1789,  sev- 
eral influential  citizens,  who  appreciated  the  necessi- 
ty of  greater  educational  advantages  for  the  youth  of 
the  town,  contributed  the  funds  for  the  establishment 
of  an  academy.  These  gentlemen,  who  styled  them- 
selves "benefactors,"  were  Samuel  Sewall,  Robert 
Hooper,  Samuel  Hooper,  William  Raymond  Lee, 
Elisha  Story,  Samuel  Russell  'JVevett,  John  Hum- 
phreys, John  (roodwin,  Marslon  Watson,  Richard 
Homan,  Josejih  Sewall,  Samuel  Bartoll,  John  Dixie, 
Richard  Pedriek,  Ebenezer  Graves  and  Biirrill  Dev- 
ereux.  In  a  short  time  a  liuilding  was  erected  on 
Pleasant  Street,  and  Mr.  William  Harris  was  em- 
ployed as  preceptor. 

F'or  many  years  previous  to  the  Revolution  Jlarble- 
head  had  been  a  port  of  entry,  but  as  the  records 
were  taken  away  by  the  Tory  refugees  during  the  war, 
we  are  thereby  deprived  of  much  valuable  informa- 
tion concerning  the  commercial  and  maritime  history 
of  the  town.  Thefirst  collector  after  the  organization 
of  the  national  government  was  Richard  Harris,  who 
was  evidently  commissioned  in  the  autumn  of  1789. 
The  district  comprised  all  the  waters  ami  shores  in 
the  towns  of  Marblehead  and  J^nn,  though  since  that 
time  the  towns  of  Swanipscott,  Xahant  and  Saugus 
have  been  set  off'  from  Lynn  and  are  still  included  in 
the  district.  Thefirst  entry  made  in  the  records  is 
under  date  of  October  2,  1789.  The  number  of 
licenses  grantetl  during  the  year  ensuing  was  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two,  twenty-seven  of  which 
were  sloops,  schooners  and  brigantines  registered 
in  the  foreign  trade 

On  the  29th  of  ()ctober  President  Washington, 
who  was  making  a  tour  of  the  New  England  States, 
visited  the  town.  He  was  accomi)anied  by  ^ilajor 
■lackson  and  Mr.  Lear,  gentlemen  of  his  family, 
and  was  received  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  by 
a  procession  composed  of  the  selectmen,  the  clergymen 
of  the  town  and  a  large  body  of  citizens.  The 
accounts  of  the  celebration  on  this  important  occa- 
sion are  very  meagre ;  but  we  are  informed  that 
he  "  Wits  conducted  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Lee, 
where  a  collation  was  provided,  of  which  he  very 
cheerfully  partook  with  llie  gentlemen  of  his  suite, 
the  selectmen,  clergymen  and  other  gentlemen  of 
the  town."  President  Washington  was  welcomed 
by  the  selectmen,  who  presented  an  address  in  the 
nume  of  and  on  behalf  of  the  town,  in  which  he 
was  assured  thai  his  presence  "  inspired  the  in- 
habitants  of  Marblehead  with  the  most  unbounded 
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joy  ;  but  they  cuunot  express  as  they  would  wish, 
their  great  sense  of  the  honor  done  them  on  this 
occasion.  The  too  visible  decay  and  poverty  of 
thi;s  town  must  be  their  excuse  that  they  have 
not  oH'cred  to  the  illustrious  character  who  now 
visits  them  a  reception  more  answerable  to  his 
dignity  and  more  expressive  of  their  own  venera- 
tion.'' 

Before  leaving  the  town  President  Washington 
visited  one  of  the  fish-yards  and  several  other  places 
of  interest,  after  which  he  proceeded  on  his  journey. 
Two  days  later,  having  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
he  forwarded  a  letter,  saying  that  "  the  reception  with 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  honor  my  arrival  in 
JIarblehead,  and  the  sentiments  of  approbation  and 
attachment  which  you  have  expressed  of  my  con- 
duct and  of  my  person,  are  too  flattering  and  grate- 
ful not  to  be  acknowledged  with  sincere  thanks,  and 
answered  with  unfeigned  wishes  for  your  prosperity." 

The  plea  of  poverty,  ofl'ered  in  apology  for  not  re- 
ceiving the  President  of  the  United  States  in  a  man- 
ner more  becoming  to  his  station,  gives  but  a  faint 
conception  of  the  condition  of  the  town  at  this  time. 
For  two  years  the  fishing  business  had  failed  to  be 
remunerative,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  extreme  wretchedness.  There 
were  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  widows  and  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-five  orphan  children  in  the  town, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  dependent  in  some  degree 
upon  the  tax-paying  inhabitants  for  support.  As 
the  winter  of  1790  advanced,  their  sufierings  were 
greatly  augmented,  and  several  perished  from  hunger 
and  exposure. 

Added  to  the  general  distress  from  this  cause,  was 
the  anxiety  produced  by  the  visible  decay  of  property, 
both  public  and  private.  Houses,  barns  and  fences 
were  falling  to  pieces,  and  without  the  means  to  re- 
pair thejn,  their  owners  were  powerless  to  prevent  it. 
The  town-house  and  work-house  were  in  a  ruinous 
condition,  and  River-Head  Beach  had  been  so  long 
out  of  repair  that  it  was  in  great  danger  of  being  en- 
tirely washed  away  by  the  constant  inroads  of  the  sea. 
The  people  knew  not  where  to  seek  relief,  and  various 
e.xpedients  were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing money  for  the  assistance  of  those  in  distress.  At 
length,  driven  to  desperation  by  the  misery  about 
them,  tlie  citizens,  in  town-meeting  assembled,  voted 
to  petition  the  Legislature  for  permission  to  hold 
a  lottery  for  the  relief  of  their  necessities.  Permis- 
sion was  readily  granted,  and  the  final  drawing  took 
place  on  the  3d  of  June.  By  means  of  this  lottery, 
and  two  others  subsequently  held,  the  beach  at  the 
head  of  the  harbor  was  repaired  ;  the  distress  of  the 
inhabitants  was  alleviated  and  the  general  appearance 
of  the  town  was  greatly  improved. 

During  the  year  1790  the  Methodist  Church  was 
organized  in  the  house  Of  Mr.  Prentiss,  on  Mugford 
Street.  The  new  society  consisted  of  seven  members 
onlyjnjut  so  rapidly  did  it  increase  in   numbers  that 


in  a  few  years  a  pastor  was  settled  and  religious  ser- 
vices were  regularly  maintained. 

The  Marblehead  Academy  had  now  become  an  es- 
tablished institution.  Education  was  encouraged  in 
Mai-sachusetts,  as  in  no  other  State  in  the  Union,  by 
wise  laws  and  judicious  appropriations,  and  when,  in 
1792,  an  act  of  incorporation  was  applied  for,  it  was 
readily  obtained.  The  act  became  a  law  on  the  17th 
of  November  of  that  year,  and  the  corporation  was 
established  by  the  name  of  "  The  Trustees  of  the 
Marl)Iehead  Academy."  Shortly  after  the  Legislature 
granted  a  township  of  land,  si.x  miles  square,  lying 
between  the  rivers  Kennebec  and  Penobscot,  in  the 
county  of  Hancock,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
academy.  This  land  was  subsequently  sold  to  Sam- 
uel Sewall,  Esq.,  for  one  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds. 

The  mails  had  been  carried  to  Marblehead  from 
Salem,  regularly  twice  a  week,  for  many  years,  and 
on  special  occasions  it  had  been  customary  to  dis- 
patch a  messenger  on  horseback  to  carry  important 
news  or  documents.  On  the  20th  of  March,  1793, 
the  first  post-office  was  established,  and  Thomas 
Lewis  was  appointed  postmaster. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1799,  Colonel  Azor  Orne,  be- 
loved and  respected  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
the  Revolutionary  patriots,  died  in  Boston,  and  his 
remains  were  brought  to  Marblehead  for  interment. 
On  the  Sunday  following  his  death  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Hubbard,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Society, 
preached  an  appropriate  sermon,  taking  for  his  text 
the  words  found  in  chapter  eleven  of  the  gospel  ac- 
cording to  St.  John,  thirty-fifth  verse, — "Jesus 
wept." 

Another  event  to  which  considerable  local  import- 
ance wa.i  attached  was  the  election  of  the  Hon.  Sam- 
uel Sewall  as  a  member  of  Congress.  Mr.  Sewall  was 
an  eminent  member  of  the  Essex  bar,  and  had  for 
several  years  represented  Marblehead  in  the  General 
Court.  Having  been  prominent  in  all  local  matters,  and 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
his  election  gave  the  most  sincere  jdeasure  to  the 
people  of  Marblehead,  who  felt  that  in  him  they  had 
an  able  advocate  of  their  interests  at  the  national 
capital. 

The  first  bequest  made  to  the  town  was  the  sum  of 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars,  given  by  Cap- 
tain John  Marchant,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
During  the  month  of  June,  1797,  Captain  Marchant, 
who  was  about  to  sail  on  a  foreign  voyage  from  Phila- 
delphia, placed  a  promissory  note  for  that  amount, 
which  he  held  against  a  citizen  of  Dorchester,  in  the 
hands  of  Colonel  William  R.  Lee,  with  in.structious 
to  collect  it,  and  in  case  he  never  returned,  to  donate 
the  ;imount  to  the  poorof  the  town.  Captain  Marchant 
died  in  Batavia  during  the  following  year,  and  the 
note  was  collected  in  accordance  with  his  instructions. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  benevolent  inten- 
tions of  the  donor  have  ever  been  carried  into  efl'ect. 
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After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  invest  the  fund,  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  turned  it  over  to  the  town,  and 
it  was  appro[)riated  for  the  erection  of  two  grammar 
school-houses. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  1799,  George  Washing- 
ton died  at  Mount  Vermin  in  the  sixty-seventh  year 
of  his  age.  The  day  of  the  funeral  was  appropriately 
observed  by  the  tolling  of  bells,  the  firing  of  minute- 
guns  and  a  general  suspension  of  business.  In  the 
afternoon  a  procession  of  the  Lodge  of  Masons  and 
the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  marched  to  the  new 
meeting-house,  where  an  oration  was  delivered  by 
Joseph  Story,  then  a  student  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Hon.  Samuel  Sevvall. 

In  the  autumn  of  1800  the  town  was  once  more 
thrown  into  a  state  of  excitement,  by  the  breaking 
out  of  the  small-pox.  Doctor  Elisha  Story,  who  had 
for  many  years  been  a  popular  and  successful  physi- 
cian in  the  town,  having  learned  of  the  important 
discovery  by  Dr.  Jenner,  that  contagion  from  small- 
pox could  be  averted  by  inoculation  with  cow  virus, 
sent  to  England  and  procured  a  quantity  of  virus, 
with  which  he  inoculated  several  of  his  own  children 
and  those  of  some  of  his  friends.  It  was  goon  evi- 
dent that  a  fatal  mistake  had  been  made. 

The  virus  proved  to  be  that  of  the  genuine  small- 
pox, and  as  the  disease  spread  from  house  to  house, 
the  people  were  panic-stricken  with  fear.  Several 
town-meetings  were  held  to  consider  the  matter,  and 
the  town-house  being  too  small  to  contain  the  crowd 
of  excited  citizens  that  assembled,  the  meetings  were 
adjourned  and  again  convened  at  the  "  New  Meeting- 
house.'' All  intercourse  with  other  towns  was  pro- 
hibited, and  a  committee  was  chosen  to  adopt  other 
necessary  measures  of  ])recaution  against  the  spread 
of  the  pestilence.  The  wrath  of  the  unrefiecting  and 
ignorant  portion  of  the  community  was  directed  with 
especial  severity  against  Doctor  Story,  to  whom  they 
attributed  the  cause  of  the  entire  trouble.  Threats 
of  lynching  him  were  publicly  nnide,  and  fears  were 
entertained  by  his  friends  that  some  serious  injury 
would  be  done  him  either  in  person  or  property. 

The  counsels  of  the  wise  [irevailed,  however,  and  the 
good  doctor,  who  sutl'ered  keenly  in  his  mind  on  ac- 
count of  the  distress  which  he  had  innocently 
caused,  was  unm(dested. 

To  add  to  the  general  distress,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  coM\munity  were  suffering  from  the  most  ex- 
treme privations  of  poverty.  "  Melancholy  indeed," 
wrote  the  town's  committee  a  few  weeks  later,  "was 
the  prospect  of  six  hundred  inhabitants  (one-twelfth 
of  our  population),  who,  inde|)endent  of  disease, 
were  destitute  of  the  common  eoml()rt8  of  life  ;  who 
had  little  else  than  hunger  and  cold  in  prospect, 
with  the  approaching  inclement  season."  The  town 
had  voted  to  care  for  the  poor  and  destitute,  but  it 
was  found  impossible  to  furnish  relief  proportionate 
to  such  a  demand.  Succor  was  at  hand,  however, 
for  upon  their  necessities  being  known,  contributions 


began  to  pour  in  from  several  of  the  neighboring 
towns,  and  in  a  short  time  the  distress  was  alleviated. 
On  the  13th  of  January,  1801,  a  little  less  than  two 
months  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  disease,  the 
town  was  declared  cleansed,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
other  towns  were  invited  to  resume  their  usual  inter- 
course. But  before  this  could  be  done,  the  grave  had 
received  sixty-four  victims  of  the  pestilence,  twenty 
of  whom  were  adults. 

Early  in  the  month  of  .January,  1804,  the  principal 
business  men  and  capitalists  of  the  town  subscribed 
$100,000,  as  the  capital  stock  of  a  bank,  and  applied 
to  the  Legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation.  The 
act  received  the  signature  of  the  Governor  on  the  7th 
of  March,  and  the  institution  was  established  as  the 
Marblehead  Bank.  Capt.  .Tose])li  Barker  was  elected 
president,  and  Mr.  John  Pedrick  (3d)  cashier.  The 
"  Lee  Mansion  "  was  subseciuently  purchased  of  Hon. 
Samuel  Sewall  for  five  thousand  dollars,  and  has  ever 
since  been  owned  and  occupied  by  the  bank. 

Instances  of  great  bravery  are  not  uncommon  when 
men  are  fighting  for  the  honor  of  their  country  or  in 
defense  of  their  homes.  The  deeds  of  the  soldier 
who  bravely  faces  death  upon  the  battle-field  are 
recorded  on  enduring  monuments,  and  all  men  unite 
in  doing  honor  to  the  hero.  But  there  are  deeds  of 
heroism  when  the  country  is  at  peace,  and  the  home 
is  free  from  danger,  when  the  ocean  is  the  battle- 
field an<l  the  mighty  wind  the  foe.  These,  too  often, 
are  allowed  to  lade  from  the  memory,  and  to  i)erish  in 
oblivion.  Thus  there  are  few  persons  living  to-day 
who  have  ever  heard  of  the  many  acts  of  heroism 
performed  by  the  Marblehead  fisherman  while  at  sea. 
Much  has  been  done  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  an 
act  of  injustice  to  an  innocent  man,  who  had  been 
accused  by  a  cowardly  crew  of  wilfully  refusing  to 
assist  a  vessel  in  distre.ss  ;  but  the  following  incident 
so  worthy  to  be  held  in  remcmberance,  has  been 
almost  forgotten  : 

In  the  spring  of  1805  the  English  shi]i  ''Jupiter" 
foundered  at  sea,  and  three  days  after  the  sad  event 
Skipper  "  William  Powers"  fell  in  with  her  long  boat, 
having  on  board  thirty-nine  of  the  passengers  and 
crew.  The  fresh  wind  and  heavy  sea  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  boat  to  board  the  schooner,  and  for 
a  time  it  was  feared  that  all  attempts  to  rescue  the 
unfortunate  occujiants  must  be  abandoned.  Finally, 
as  a  last  resort,  the  heroic  "skipper"  |)laced  a  rope 
about  his  waist,  and  by  Hinging  himself  over  the  "lee 
quarter,"  succeeded  in  lifting  each  person  separately 
on  board  the  vessel.  It  was  nobly  done;  but  the  dis- 
interested skipper  performed  the  act  of  mercy  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life,  and,  though  a  strong  and  power- 
ful man,  was  completely  exhausted  and  severely 
bruised.  The  rescued  pa.s.senger8  were  shortly  after 
distributed  among  three  other  vessels,  commanded  by 
Skippers  John  Powers,  Green  and  Dennis,  by  whom 
they  were  brought  in  safety  to  Marblehead.  Their 
arrival  was  the  signal  for  similar  acts  of  generosity  on 
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the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who  vied  with  each  other 
in  supplying  their  necessities,  ami  making  them  as 
comfortable  as  their  friendless  situation  would  permit. 
Shortly  after  this  event  the  town  was  again  thrown 
into  a  state  of  excitement  by  the  news  of  an  outrage 
committed  by  the  British  frigate  "  Ville  de  Milan" 
upon  several  fishing  vessels  from  Marbleliead,  8alem 
and  Beverly.  The  frigate  was  cruising  on  the  banks, 
and  her  commander,  Captain  Lowrie,  boarded  the 
vessels  and  impressed  twelve  or  fourteen  of  their  best 
men  into  the  British  naval  service.  Though  only 
one  of  many  similar  outrages,  this  incident  is  impor- 
tant as  an  illustration  of  the  depredations  committed 
liy  British  cruisers  ujion  American  seamen,  which 
resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  Embargo  Act,  and  the 
subsequent  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain. 
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The  repeated  indignities  to  which  American  vessels 
were  subjected  by  British  cruisers  had  the  effect  to 
imi)ress  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  legislation  for 
the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and 
on  the  8th  of  January,  1808,  the  famous  embargo  law 
was  passed.  This  act,  which  was  adopted  at  the 
instance  of  the  President,  detained  all  vessels  in 
American  ports,  and  required  all  American  vessels 
then  away  to  return  home.  But  the  depredations  of 
the  British  continued  in  spite  of  the  embargo.  Ves- 
sel after  vessel  was  captured  and  confiscated,  and 
many  were  overhauled  while  returning  from  foreign 
ports  in  compliance  with  the  law.  Among  these  were 
the  schooners  "Minerva"  and  "Perseverance,"  of 
Marblehead,  commanded  by  Captains  Poor  and  Mes-, 
servey.  The  captain  of  the  "  Perseverance,"  on  his 
arrival  home,  reported  that  he  had  left  sixty  Ameri- 
can vessels  at  Plymouth,  among  which  was  the 
schooner  "  Betsy  Hooper,"  of  Marblehead,  which 
had  been  confiscated. 

Though  firmly  in  favor  of  the  embargo,  and  sin- 
cerely believing  in  its  necessity  as  a  measure  of  pre- 
caiition,  the  inhabitants  of  Marblehead  were  among 
the  greatest  sufferers  from  its  eflects.     With  a  popula- 


tion of  six  or  seven  thousand,  nearly  all  of  whom 
were  entirely  dependent  U|)i)n  the  fishing  business  for 
subsistence,  the  condition  of  the  town  was  deplorable. 
Eighty-seven  vessels,  averaging  eighty  tons  each, 
were  necessarily  idle ;  and  the  warehouses  were 
stored  with  the  fish  caught  during  that  and  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  law  prohiliited  their  exportation  and 
there  was  no  market  for  them  at  home;  consequently 
they  could  not  be  sold,  and  there  was  great  distress 
among  the  people. 

On  Saturday,  the  30th  of  October,  the  schooner 
"Betty,"  commanded  by  Skipper  Benjamin  Ireson, 
arrived  from  the  Grand  Banks.  Shortly  after  their 
arrival  the  crew  reported  that  at  midnight  on  the 
previous  Friday,  when  ofl'  Cape  Cod  light-house,  they 
passed  the  schooner  "  Active,"  of  Portland,  which 
was  in  a  sinking  condition  ;  and  that  the  skipper  had 
refused  to  render  any  assistance  to  the  unfortunate 
men  on  board  the  wreck.  The  excitement  and  indig- 
nation of  the  people  upon  the  reception  of  the  news 
can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  Two  vessels, 
manned  by  willing  volunteers,  were  immediately  dis- 
patched to  the  scene  of  disaster,  with  the  hope  of 
their  arrival  in  time  to  save  the  shipwrecked  sailors. 
But  their  mission  was  a  failure  and  they  returned 
with  no  tidings  of  the  wreck.  The  resentment  of  the 
people  was  still  further  provoked  when,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  sloop  "Swallow"  arrived,  having  on 
board  Captain  Gibbons,  the  master  of  the  ill-fated 
schooner.  He  corroborated  the  story  told  by  the 
crew  of  the  "  Betty,"  and  stated  that  the  "  Active  " 
sprung  aleak  at  about  eleven  o'clock  on  Friday  night. 
An  hour  later  the  "Betty"  was  spoken,  "but  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  humanity,"  she  sailed 
away  without  giving  any  a.ssi8tance.  On  Saturday, 
Captain  Gibboiis  and  three  of  the  passengers  were 
taken  off  the  wreck  by  Mr.  Hardy,  of  Truro,  in  a 
whale-boat.  Four  other  persons  were  left  on  the 
wreck,  but  the  storm  increased  so  rapidly  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  return  to  their  rescue.  Captain 
Gibbons  was  placed  on  board  the  revenue  cutter 
"  Good  Intent,"  and  afterwards  went  on  board  the 
"Swallow,"  in  which  he  came  to  Marblehead.  This 
statement  by  one  who  had  S"  narrowly  escaped  a 
watery  grave  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
fishermen,  and  they  determined  to  demonstrate  their 
disapproval  of  Skipper  Ireson 's  conduct  by  a  signal 
act  of  vengeance.  Accordingly,  on  a  bright  moon- 
light night,  the  unfortunate  skipper  was  suddenly 
seized  by  several  powerful  men,  and  securely  bound. 
He  was  then  placed  in  a  dory,  and,  besmeared  from 
head  tp  feet  with  tar  and  feathers,  was  dragged  through 
the  town,  escorted  by  a  multitude  of  men  and  boys. 
When  opposite  the  locality  known  as  Work-house 
Rocks,  the  bottom  of  the  dory  came  out,  and  the 
prisoner  finished  the  remainder  of  his  ride  to  Salem 
in  a  cart.  The  authorities  of  that  town  forbade  the 
entrance  of  the  strange  procession,  and  the  crowd  re- 
turned to  Marblehead. 
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Throughout  the  entire  proceeding  Mr.  Ireson  main- 
tained a  discreet  silence,  and  when,  on  arriving  at  his 
own  home,  he  was  released  from  custody,  liis  only  re- 
mark wa:j,  "  I  thank  you  for  my  ride,  gentlemen,  but 
you  will  live  to  regret  it.'  His  words  were  prophetic. 
When  too  late  to  make  reparation  for  the  wroni;  they 
had  committed,  the  impulsive  fishermen  realized  that 
tliey  had  perpetrated  an  act  of  the  greatest  injustice 
uiion  an  innocent  man. 

At  this  late  day,  when  for  years  his  memory  has 
been  defamed  throughout  the  land,  and  the  fair  name 
of  the  womeTi  of  Marblcliead  has  been  sullied  by  the 
fictitious  story  of  one  of  our  best  New  England  poets, 
it  is  but  just  that  the  true  history  ol'  the  altiiir  should 
be  written.  Skipper  Ireson  was  not  more  to  blame 
than  his  crew,  and,  it  is  believed,  not  at  all.  When  the 
wreck  was  spoken,  and  the  cry  of  distress  was  heard, 
a  terrible  gale  was  blowing.  There  was  a  consultation 
ou  boaril  the  "  Betty  "  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued, 
and  the  crew  decided  not  to  endanger  their  own  lives 
for  the  sake  of  saving  others.  Finding  that  they  were 
resolute  in  their  determination,  Skipper  Ireson  pro- 
posed to  lay  by  the  wreck  all  night,  or  until  the 
storm  should  abate,  and' then  go  to  the  rescue  of  the 
unfortunate  men.  To  this  they  also  demurred,  and 
insisted  upon  |)roceeding  upon  the  h<jmeward  voyage 
without  delay.  On  their  arrival  in  Marbleluad, fear- 
ing the  just  indignation  of  the  people,  they  laid  the 
entire  blame  upon  the  skipper.  This  version  of  the 
affair  is  generally  accejited  sis  true;  and  for  the  credit 
of  the  town,  be  it  said,  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  inci- 
dents in  its  entire  history  that  its  citizens  have  any 
reason  to  regret. 

The  embargo,  wliicli  had  now  been  in  operation 
nearly  a  year,  had  been  strongly  Opposed  by  the 
Federalists  from  the  beginning,  and  as  the  ill  effects 
of  the  measure  began  to  be  felt,  their  hostility  in- 
creased. Town-meetings  had  been  held  in  nearly  all 
principal  sea-ports  to  remonstrate  against  the  law, 
and  many  of  the  speeches  at  these  meetings  were 
seditious  and  inflammatory  in  the  extreme.  Not  so  in 
Marblehead.  Though  starvation  stared  them  in  the 
face,  the  citizens  were  loyal  to  the  government,  and 
at  a  town-meeting,  held  on  the  7th  of  December,  the 
following  resolutions  were  unanimously  ado|)ted  : 

"  Jtmnlreit,  Tlmt  this  town  contilitK-ij  HttMulfuttt  in  tlie  fiiith  tliat  ttio 
vnibart^u  I«w  wiis  u  law  uf  wiH<toni,  uiid  tlmt  tin-  I*ro»i<li'nt  unil  Congi-cMfl 
of  tin  I'liiloil  Stilton  uri-  (.■ntltli'd  to  unci  hIiivII  rccfiri.  unr  WKrinusI 
thanks  for  thi-ir  i-arly  ftttfnlion  to  the  Iiidepeiuk'ncH,  Lihcrty  and  jn»t 
rlghln  of  tho  Union,  and  imrticulurly  thy  colnnu>rcial  part  thorcof. 

'*  lUaiilvrd,  That  this  t«Hii  will  usf  ail  the  energy  thoy  |>oMe«ii  to  curry 
into  full  ufTect  all  the  laws  the  iirvaolit  t.'ongreiw  havt- •iiarti'ii  or  may 
enat-t  for  tlie  Bopport  of  ovir  inst  am!  tMjiiai  riKlits,  iigainHt  tin*  unjiir.tinii' 
liiu  and  iinjR'rial  dcrrct-tt  uf  the  iKdllgi-ri'nl  iniwer*  of  Europe,  by  prolfer- 
Ing  to  our  country  our  propwrty  and  wrvicos." 

Captains  William  Story,  Nathan  15.  Martin  and 
.losepli  IVdrick  were  elected  a  committee  to  liirwiird 
the  resolutions  to  the  Hon.  .Joseph  Story,  member  of 
Congress  from  this  district.  The  resolutions  were 
forwarded,  accompanied  by  a  letter  signed  by  every 
member  of  the  committee. 


**  Having  learned  that  the  goverunieot  intends  employing  some  cutters 

as  guii-hoabi,  to  prevent  evasions  of  the  laws  of  the  Country  (they  wrote), 
we  with  liiiniility  I'ej;  leave  to  suggest  to  you  our  opinion,  tlmt  on  this 
eoast  (that  is  to  say,  from  Cajte  Cod  to  Cape  Sable),  any  cutter  which  til© 
goverunient  may  send  will  not  so  w-ell  answer  the  purpose  ;  the  gun-boatu 
will  be  useless,  for  they  would  not.  in  this  inclement  season  of  the  year, 
he  able  to  keep  at  sea  without  great  risk.  From  the  knowledge  wo  have 
of  our  (isbiug-vessels,  we  tiiink  they  will  answer  every  purpose  and  be 
a  saving  to  the  government  to  employ  them  iu  defense  of  their  laws. 
Wo  also  beg  leave  to  otler  the  goverunient  as  many  vessels  of  this  de- 
scrijitiou  us  will  prevent  any  evasion  whatever,  IVoiii  any  ports  or 
places  between  the  above-mentioned  calies,  or  wlierever  otherwise 
\\anted,  know  iug,  as  you  do,  the  peculiar  eitnation  of  tiie  jieople  of  tiiie 
place,  that  they  have  now  on  hand  two  yeaiv  catching  of  tish  and  no 
vent  for  the  same.  Xotwithstanding  this,  they  lotik  upon  the  measures 
of  the  government  as  the  only  means  of  retaining  our  future  coiniuerco. 
They  therefore  feel  disposed,  to  the  utmost  of  their  abilities,  to  support 
the  general  government  with  the  risk  of  their  lives  and  jtroperty,  and 
beg  leave  through  yon  to  tender  their  services  to  man  out,  and  have 
manned,  any  vessels  which  it  may  please  for  the  service  of  the  United 
States." 

This  action  of  the  town  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
the  friends  of  the  administration  throughout  the 
country.  The  resolutions  were  published  by  Repub- 
lican (Democratic)  newspapers  everywhere ;  and 
from  one  and  all  the  town  received  words  of  praise 
and  encouragement.  Uf  the  manner  of  their  recep- 
tion in  (.'ongress,  Representative  Story  wrote  to  his 
brother,  under  date  of  December  2.1,  1808: 

"  This  day  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  presenting  the  Marblehead  petition, 
and  iis  a  part  of  my  address  on  this  occasion,  which  was  sliort,  I  read  iu 
the  hearing  of  tiic  House  the  resolves  of  Marblehead.  The  etlect  was 
electrical.  It  gave  a  ilegree  of  delight,  it  awakened  a  sensation  of  ad- 
miration  farbeyond  what  I  ever  knew  in  a  public  body.  On  every  side 
the  patriotism,  the  boiiorable,  the  tried  and  uniform  patriotism  of  Mar- 
blehead resounded.  Ail  the  Kepublicaus  declare  tlieir  determinatioD  to 
assist  in  some  way  to  lioiior  and  relieve  the  citizens  uf  the  Town,  acd 
I  feel  an  assurance  that  some  of  our  tisheriueu  will  be  employed  as  pro- 
tectors of  our  coasts.  One  able  Kepublicau  member  from  Soulli  Carolina 
(Mr.  D.  It.  Williams)  declared  that  such  was  bis  sense  of  the  virtue  and 
character  of  the  town,  tliat  he  would  willingly  give  them  a  thousand 
bushels  of  cum  from  his  phiiilution.  Ihit  all  the  fi  icuds  of  the  Govern- 
ment rejoiced  that  iu  this  day  of  disatfectioii  in  the  Kastern  States  a 
people  could  be  found  who  were  so  true  to  tlie  honor  and  rights  of  their 
couYitry.  Mr.  Giles,  of  tlie  Senate,  hearing  of  my  having  the  resolvea, 
sent  for  them,  and,  iu  a  speech  which  he  made  to-day  iu  the  Senate,  read 
them,  and  compliluented  you  all.  You  may  delHMid  that  a  more  reason- 
able and  welcome  resolution  never  came  to  IVngress.  It  is  an  example 
wortliy  to  lie  followed.  When  I  named  the  facts  to  the  President  he  ap- 
peared highly  delighted.'* 

The  aii.xiety  e.xpressed  concerning  the  effect  of  the 
iipjiosition  to  the  embargo,  manifested  by  the  people 
of  the  Eastern  States,  was  not  without  reason.  Sena- 
tor Adams  expressed  his  belief,  in  a  communication  to 
the  President,  that  "  from  information  received  by 
him,  and  which  might  be  relied  upon,  it  was  the  de- 
termination of  the  ruling  party  in  Mti.ssachusetts,  and 
of  the  Federalists  in  New  Kiigland  generally,  if  the 
embargo  was  persisted  in,  no  longer  to  submit  to  it, 
but  to  separate  themselves  from  the  Union,  at  least 
until  the  existing  obstacles  to  foreign  commerce  were 
removed."  This,  it  has  been  said,  was  a  false  alarm  ; 
but  that  such  was  the  sincere  belief  of  the  citizens  of 
iMarblehead,  is  evident  from  the  Ibllowing  ri'solulions 
adtipted  at  a  town-meeting,  held  on  the  iUh  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1809: 

"  Ut9>'ti'fd,  That  we  view  with  tlie  utmost  abhorrence  and  indigiiAtlon 
the  conduct  of  a  party  among  us,  who  are  conllnnaliy  endeavoring  to 
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excite  the  good  peoplu  or  tbis  comnionwotillh  to  a  (li6obeilioiii>c  of  the 
laxTO  of  the  Union,  by  false  and  libi-llous  piiblifutiuuh'  rcspcrliiig  the 
motives  anil  niea^tireA  of  tlie  genenti  govcriinu'Ut,  iitul  k^oss  inisstatt*- 
nionls  of  the  natiii'o  aiui  soiircos  of  our  preaent  eiiibjirrassiiu'nts;  thiil 
llie  n-at  object  of  this  (Mi'ty  is  to  ^iepiirate  tlu'  t'nitcd  States,  miil  excite 
rel>ellion  aru)  civil  war  tor  the  purpose  of  cstatilisliing  a  luuiutrcby  under 
llie  pretence  of  a  Noitlierri  Coiil'cileracy,  or  force  us  into  a  ilcstruclive 
war  with  tlie  continent  of  Kurv)pe,  anil  consetpu'iitly  a  fatal  alliance  with 
the  corrupt  monarchy  of  Uritain,  whose  embrace  i»  tieatli. 

"  tiffoh-fil,  That  we  are  determined  never  to  yield  onr  Liberties  and 
Rights,  purchased  liy  the  best  blood  of  our  country,  either  to  external 
to^n  or  domestic  tniitors  ;  1)ut  we  are  dctcrniiiied,  at  all  hazards,  to  main- 
tain the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  and  all  laws  made  in  pursu- 
ance tliereof ;  and  we  do  most  solemnly  pledge  our  hvcs,  our  property 
and  our  sacred  bom)r  for  their  support,  through  cM-ry  pciil  of  insurrec 
tion,  rel>elIion  or  invasion. 

"  Refoh-ed,  That  we  bold  sacred  those  inestimable  privileges  resigned 
to  our  hands  by  a  numerous  class  of  bnive  and  hardy  townsmen,  who 
sAcrificetl  their  lives  for  the  achievement  of  our  glorious  indejiendence  ; 
that  in  order  to  protect  and  defend  these  privileges,  over  to  be  held 
*acred  by  Americans,  we  will  arm  and  equij)  ouiselves  in  sucli  a  manner 
MS  our  ciivumstances  will  admit,  and  do  hereby  publicly  declare  that  we 
will  die  Freemen,  and  never  live  shives." 

The  people  of  Marblehead  diil  not  ibioet  their  reso- 
Itition  to  arm  and  equip  themselves,  and  during  the 
month  of  June  the  company  known  as  the  Marble- 
head  Light  Infantry  was  organized.  Joshua  O.  Bow- 
den  was  the  first  commander,' and  the  company  has 
maintained  its  organization  ever  since. 

The  events  of  the  year  1810  were  of  mure  than 
ordinary  interest  to  the  people  of  Marblehead.  Early 
in  the  month  of  January  two  schooners  were  cap- 
tured by  British  cruisers  aud  carried  into  St.  Jean  de 
Luce.  This  was  considered  an  evidence  that  the 
British  government  intended  to  continue  its  policy 
of  seizing  American  vessels  and  imj)ressing  Ameri- 
can seamen,  ani\  had  the  effect  to  increase  the  indig- 
nation felt  by  the  people.  "  Free  Trade  and  Sailors' 
Rights''  was  the  cry  everywhere,  and  when,  in  the 
month  of  May,  the  annual  State  election  took  place, 
Elbri.ige  Gerry,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, received  four  hundred  and  seventy-one  of  the 
five  hundred  and  twenty-four  votes  cast  in  Marble- 
head. Mr.  Gerry  was  elected,  and  in  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature  the  majorities  were  Democratic. 

By  the  census  of  this  year,  it  appeared  that  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  town  was  five  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-two,  of  whom  sixty-three 
were  people  of  color. 

During  the  month  of  February  the  First  Baptist 
Church  was  organized,  twenty-one  persons  being  reg- 
ularly dismissed  from  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Salem  for  this  purpose. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1812,  war  was  formally  de- 
clared against  Great  Britain  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

From  the  moment  wlien  was  was  declared,  the  cit- 
izens of  Boston,  the  metropolis  of  New  England, 
"  clamored  for  peace  and  reprobated  the  war  as  w  ick- 
ed,  unjust  and  unnecessary."  Many  other  towns  in 
the  State  were  only  too  ready  to  follow  the  e.\ample 
set  by  Boston,  and  on  the  2ilth  of  June  the  citizens 
orKewbury  declared  : 


"  We  consider  the  war  ruinous  to  the  property  as  well  as  the  happi- 
ness and  nmrals  of  the  nation.  It  is  brought  on  the  country  by  sur- 
ju'ise  ;  it  was  conceived  in  darkness  anil  secret  conclave  ;  the  peojde  were 
kept  in  profoiind  ignorance  of  their  impending  destructitui." 

Far  different  were  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
citizens  of  Marblehead.  On  the  very  day  that  the 
meeting  was  held  in  Newbury  a  town-meeting  wtis 
lield  in  Jlarblehead  and  the  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted  : 

**  ficso/rcd.  That  we  view  the  late  solemn  act,  ileclaring  war  against 
(Ireat  Britain  and  her  dependencies,  as  the  hist  resort  of  a  much  injured 
people,  freely  pei-suadod  that  its  justice  and  necessity  will  be  acknowl- 
edged by  all  who  candidly  pass  in  review  the  doctrines  of  our  enemy  ; 
and  nothing  short  of  a  base  submission  would  have  prolonged  peace. 

"  Rtsohril,  That,  whatever  sacrifices  may  result,  we  pledge  oui'selves 
to  support  our  goverunient,  our  laws,  and  our  Liberty,  through  the 
present  anliious  contlict.  Wo  also  pledge  ourselves  to  sujjport  and  pro- 
tect tl'.e  Union  of  the  States  as  the  ark  of  our  political  safety  ;  and  that 
we  view  all  those  who  dare  intimate  a  wish  for  the  sepai'ation  of  the 
Union   as  the  woi^t  enemies  to  our  peace,  prosperity  and  happiness." 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  declaration  of  war 
was  received  in  Marblehead  the  town  was  the  scene 
of  the  utmost  activity.  Nowhere  in  the  country  did 
the  people  spring  to  arins  with  more  alacrity.  Four 
privateers,  namely — the  "Lion,"  the  "Thorn,"  the 
"Snowbird"  and  the  "Industry" — were  immediately 
fitted  out,  and  began  a  series  of  remarkably  successful 
cruises  against  the  ships  of  the  Britisli  nation.  This 
was  not  all.  Forty  private  armed  schooners  were 
siion  fitted  out  in  Salem,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  were  manned  by  Marblehead  seamen.  One 
schooner,  the  "  Growler,"  was  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Nathaniel  Liudsey,  of  Marblehead,  and  had  an 
entire  crew  of  Marblehead  men.  Of  the  ship 
"  America,"  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  suc- 
cessful cruisers  during  the  entire  war,  thirty  were 
from  Marblehead. 

The  fishermen  of  Marblehead  were  also  largely 
represented  on  board  the  frigates  of  the  United 
States  Navy.  Eighty  men  of  the  crew  of  the 
"  Constitution "  were  from  Marblehead,  and  were 
on  board  her  throughout  the  entire  period  of  her 
brilliant  career. 

The  war  had  now  begun  in  earnest.  On  the  20th 
of  July  the  ship  "Orient,"  of  Marblehead,  Captain 
Andrews,  commander,  while  on  the  passage  home 
from  a  merchant  voyage  to  Gibraltar,  was  captured 
on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  by  the  British  sloop- 
of-wiir  "  Harvard."  The  "  Orient,"  which  had  on 
board  a  rich  cargo  and  about  thirteen  thousand 
dollars  in  specie,  was  sent  into  St.  John's,  N.  B. 
The  crew,  ten  in  number,  were  placed  on  board 
a  prison-ship,  from  which  they  were  subsequently 
released  by  the  United  States  frigate  "Essex,"  and 
sent  to  New  York  on  board  a  cartel  ship. 

Early  in  the  month  of  August  the  schooner  "  Dol- 
phin," of  Salem,  was  captured  by  the  British  cruiser 
"  Belvidera."  Among  the  crew  of  the  "Dolphin," 
who  became  prisoners  of  war,  was  Joseph  Furness,  of 
Marblehead.  Shortly  after  his  confinement  on  board 
the  "  Belvidera  "  he  was  carried  on   board  the  ship 
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"  San  Domingo,"  where  an  attempt  was  made  to  im- 
press him  into  the  British  naval  service.'  With 
manly  heroism,  Furness  declared  that  he  would  not 
fight  against  his  country,  and  told  his  captors  to  shoot 
him  as  he  stood  if  they  chose  to  do  so.  They  then 
placed  him  on  board  the  guard-ship,  where  his  .steady 
resolution  and  undaunted  courage  inspired  the  ad- 
miration of  the  British  officers.  Soon  after,  docu- 
ments were  sent  down  for  his  release  and  he  returned 
home. 

On  the  19th  of  August  the  celebrated  battle  be- 
tween the  United  States  frigate  "Constitution  "  and 
the  British  frigate  "Gucrriere"  took  place,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  glorious  victory  for  the  "  Constitution." 
The  loss  on  board  the  "(iuerriere'  in  killed,  wounded 
and  mi-ssing,  was  one  hundred  and  one.  The  loss  on 
board  the  "  ("onstitution  "  was  seven  killed  and  seven 
wounded. 

The  news  of  this  engagement  wa.s  received  in  Jlar- 
blehead  with  the  greatest  enthusiani  ;  and  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  crew  of  the  "  Constitution  "  were 
citizens  of  the  town,  it  was  considered  almost  a  local 
victory. 

The  Presidential  election  of  1812  resulted  in  another 
triuni[>h  for  the  Democratic  l)arty,  and  the  re-election 
of  President  Madison.  This  was  accepted  as  an  in- 
dorsement of  the  war  policy  of  the  administration  and 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  its  friends  throughout  the 
country.  In  Marblehead,  especially,  the  event  was 
hailed  with  great  rejoicing.  Elbridge  Oerry,  who 
was  revered  and  honored  as  a  patriot  and  a  states- 
man, had  been  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  nowhere  was  the  honor  conferred  ujion 
him  and  Massachusetts  more  sincerely  appreciated 
than  in  his  native  town. 

On  the  29th  of  December  a  desperate  engagement 
was  fought  oft'  Sau  Salvador  between  the  United 
Stales  frigate  "Constitution,"  then  commanded  by  Com- 
modore Hainbridge,  and  the  British  frigate  "  Java,"  of 
thirty-eight  guns.  The  combat  lasted  more  than 
three  hours,  and  when  the  "  Java  "  struck  she  was  re- 
duced to  a  mere  wreck.  Of  her  crew,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  were  killed  and  wounded,  while  on  board 
the" Constitution  "therewcreonly  thirty-four.  Among 
the  killed  on  board  the  "  Constitution  "  in  this  action 
were  two  brothers  named  Cheever,  of  Marblehead, 
the  only  sons  of  a  poor  widow. 

On  the  Ist  of  June,  1.S13,  a  battle  was  fought  in  the 
bay  back  of  .Marl)lehead  Neck,  in  sight  of  a  multitude 
of  anxious  si)cctators.  between  tiie  Unite.I  States  frig- 
ate "  Chesapeake,"  commanded  by  Captain  Lawrence, 
and  the  British  frigate  "Shannon,"  commanded  by 
Captain  Broke.  The  action  terminated  fatally  for  the 
"  Chesapeake,"  and  the  intrepid  Lawrence  was  mortally 
wounded.  •  )f  the  crew  of  the  "  Shannon  "  twonty-foiir 
were  killed  and  lifty-six  wounded.  Of  the  crew  ot 
the  "Chesapeake"  forty-eight  were  killed  and  nearly 
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one  hundred  wounded.  When  carried  below  and  asked 

ifthecolors  should  bestruek.  Captain  Lawrence  rei)lied 
■'No;  they  shall  never  while  I  live."  Delirhms  from 
excess  of  sutlering,  he  continued  to  exclaim :  "  Don't 
give  up  the  ship  I  "  an  expression  consecrated  by 
the  people  of  Marblehead  as  the  last  words  also  of  the 
heroic  Mugford  thirty-seven  years  belbre.  During 
the  engagement  three  Marblehead  sailors  were  on 
board  the  "Shannon  "as  prisoners  of  war,  by  whomthe 
progress  of  the  battle  was  watched  with  the  utmost 
interest.  They  had  been  taken  on  board  a  jirize  of 
the  privateer  "  A  merica,"  several  days  before,  and  their 
hopes  of  a  speedy  delivery  were  suddenly  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  capture  of  the  "  Chesajieake." 

The  body  of  Captain  Lawrence  was  carried  to  Hal- 
ifax, but  was  subsequently  brought  to  Salem,  and  re- 
huried  with  great  parade,  the  Hon.  Joseph  Story, 
a  native  of  Marblehead,  acting  as  orator  of  the  day. 

The  large  number  of  British  sloops-of-war  which 
were  cruising  about  the  bay,  caused  the  inhabitants 
to  fear  an  attack  upon  the  town,  and  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  this  year  active  preparations  were 
made  for  its  defense.  Fortifications  were  erected,  and 
batteries  were  stationed  on  Twisden's  Hill,  (loodwin's 
Head,  Hewitt's  Head  and  on  the  Neck.  The  town  was 
<livided  into  two  wards,  and  all  the  able-l>odied  men  re- 
maining at  home  were  enlisted  into  companies  and  de- 
tailed for  general  duty.  The  Marblehead  Light  In- 
fantry, which  now  numbered  one  hundred  men  in  its 
ranks,  acted  as  a  reserve  force  to  be  called  upon  in 
case  of  an  attack.  A  company  was  also  recruited  and 
mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  for 
duty  at  Fort  Sewall.  This  company  was  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  John  Bailey,  and  Joshua  O.  Bow- 
den,  the  efficient  commander  of  the  Light  Infantry, 
was  its  first  lieutenant. 

^Guards  were  stationed  along  the  coast,  on  the  Neck 
and  at  various  localities  in  the  town,  for  the  purpose 
(d'  alarming  the  inhabitants  should  an  attack  be 
made. 

Theseprecautionarymeiisures  were  not  adopted  with- 
out suflieient  cause.  The  British  cruisers  had  become 
so  bold  that  in  several  instances  unarmed  .\merican 
ve.ssels  were  captured  within  full  sight  of  the  .shore, 
and  almost  within  range  of  the  guns  of  the  fort.  On 
one  occasion,  during  tlie  month  of  August,  two  Eng- 
lish ships-of-war  sailed  close  to  the  Neck  and  cap- 
tured six  coasting-vessels  which  were  bound  to 
lioston. 

During  this  perioil  of  excitement  two  men  were 
killed  by  tlie  guards  in  the  public  streets  of  the  town. 
Until  of  the  unfortunate  incidents  occurred  in  the 
night,  when  it  was  im|)0s.sible  for  the  sentinels  to  see 
who  was  approaching.  One  of  the  victims  was  a 
young  man  named  Joseph  Butnian,  who  was  foolishly 
trying  to  alarm  the  sentinels  stationed  at  the  town- 
house.  The  other  was  a  negro  known  as  Black 
Charley,  who  was  shot  by  the  sentinel  stationed  at 
Lovis's  Cove.      Charley  was  on  his  way  home  from  a 
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ilnncing-party,  where  he  had  performed  the  important 
service  of  fiddler,  and  being  somewhat  deaf,  it  is  pre- 
sumed did  not  hear  the  challenge  of  the  guard.  These 
sad  event*  east  a  general  gloom  over  the  community, 
anil  were  deeply  regretted  ;  Uut  the  stern  necessities 
of  war  demanded  that  the  guards  should  be  com- 
mended for  the  faithful  performance  of  duty. 

On  Sunday,  the  3d  of  April,  1S14,  the  people  were 
alarmed  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  three  ships-of- 
war,  which  appeared  to  be  sailing  directly  for  Marble- 
head  harbor.  Two  of  the  frigates  were  ascertained  to 
have  British  flags  at  their  mast-heads,  while  the  thirii, 
which  was  in  advance  of  the  others,  carried  the  stars 
and  stripes.  It  proved  to  be  the  frigate  "  Constitu- 
tion," which  for  three  days  had  been  chased  by  the 
English  frigates  "Tenedos"  and  "Endymion."  As 
the  three  stately  ships  neared  the  land,  and  the  excit- 
ing chase  could  be  more  distinctly  witnessed,  the 
headlands  and  house-tops  were  filled  with  interested 
and  anxious  spectators.  The  "  Constitution "  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  from  her  pursuers,  and  as  she  ma- 
jestically sailed  into  the  harbor  cheer  after  cheer  rent 
the  air.  and  from  many  a  heart  a  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving went  forth  for  the  preservation  and  safety  o( 
'■  Old  Ironsides."  When  about  three  miles  out  the 
commander  of  the  "Constitution  "  inquired  if  any  of 
the  JIarblehead  seamen  felt  competent  to  pilot  the 
ship  into  the  harbor.  "  Aye,  aye,  sir!  "  was  the  an- 
swer from  a  score  of  volunteers,  and  from  the  number 
Samuel  Green  was  selected,  by  whom  the  good  ship 
was  successfully  brought  in.  Towards  evening  she 
again  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  into  Salem  harbor, 
where  she  was  not  so  much  exposed,  and  was  less 
liable  to  attack. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  at  home,  the 
heroic  sons  of  Marblehead  were  winning  unfading 
laurels  by  their  valorous  conduct  upon  the  water.  In 
the  spring  of  1814,  Capt.  David  Porter,  in  the  frigate 
"  Essex,"  engaged  the  British  frigate  "  Phnebe,"  of 
fifty-two,  and  the  sloop-of-war  "  Cherub,"  of  twenty- 
eight  guns,  in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso.  For  more 
than  two  hours  he  sustained  the  uneqal  encounter 
before  he  surrendered,  and  his  crew  fought  with  a 
bravery  never  exceeded.  Of  his  intrepid  officers  and 
seamen,  fifty-eight  were  killed,  thirty-one  were  miss- 
ing, thirty-eight  were  severely  and  twenty-five 
slightly  wounded.  During  the  action  Lieutenant 
John  Glover  Cowell,  a  son  of  the  intrepid  Captain 
Richard  Cowell,  and  a  grandson  of  General  .fohn 
Glover,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  was  wounded.  After 
having  the  wound  dressed  a  second  time  he  returned 
to  his  station,  where  another  shot  severely  wounded 
him  in  the  leg.  He  was  taken  up  to  be  carried  below, 
but  peremptorily  refusing  to  go,  he  continued  at  his 
post  until  loss  of  blood  rendered  him  insensible.  He 
was  then  taken  below  and  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  surgeon. 

JUter  the  battle  he  was  taken  on  shore,  where  his 
leg  was  amputated,  and  after  suffering  with  exem- 


plary  fortitude  for  twenty-one  days,  he  expired  in 
the  presence  of  his  gallant  comiianions.  "His  case 
excited  in  Valparaiso  the  liveliest  interest.  The 
whole  city  most  feelingly  and  deeply  sympathized  in 
his  sud'erings,  and  lamented  his  fate.  His  heroism 
had  made  everyone  his  friend  and  his  mourner.  He 
was  buried  with  the  most  distinguished  honors,  both 
military  and  civil,  that  the  place  could  afford.  All 
the  American  and  British  officers,  the  crews  of  the 
'  Essex  '  and  the  '  Essex  Junior,'  of  the  '  Phoebe ' 
and  '  Cherub,'  and  of  every  other  vessel  in  port, 
joined  to  swell  the  funeral  procession.  But  the  chief 
pomp  that  was  displayed  on  this  solemn  and  interest- 
ing occasion  arose  from  the  attention  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place.  It  would  be  scarcely  hyperbolical 
to  say  that  the  ashes  of  the  gallant  Cowell  were  wa- 
tered by  the  tears  of  all  Valparaiso.  The  concourse  of 
Spaniards,  headed  by  the  Governor  of  the  district 
and  a  large  military  escort,  was  immense. 

"  Followed  by  this  vast  and  magnificent  procession, 
and  attended  by  solemn  music  and  lighted  tapers,  the 
remains  of  the  hero  were  carried  to  the  principal 
church  of  the  city.  Here,  after  having  been  exposed 
to  public  view  for  two  days,  shrouded  in  elegant  fun- 
eral apparel,  they  were  interred  in  consecrated 
ground  within  the  walls  of  the  building,  an  honor 
never  perhaps  before  conferred  on  a  stranger  in  that 
part  of  the  world." 

The  war  virtually  ended  in  December  of  this  year, 
when  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Ghent  by  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
tain.  In  February,  1815,  the  treaty  was  ratified  by 
the  two  governments,  and  President  Madison  issued 
a  proclamation  to  that  effect.  On  the  reception  of 
the  news  in  Marblehead,  every  house  in  town  was 
illuminated  and  from  nearly  every  house-top  some- 
thing was  set  flying  to  the  breeze;  those  who  could 
not  procure  flags,  hoisting  sheets,  pillow-cases,  and 
in  some  instances  even  petticoats,  in  honor  of  the 
great  event.  For  an  entire  week  the  church-bells 
were  rung,  and  as  day  after  day  their  merry  peals 
rang  out,  they  left  full  conviction  on  every  heart  of 
the  sincere  joy  and  most  ardent  patriotism  of  the 
people. 

Though  peace  had  been  declared,  over  seven  hun- 
dred citizens  of  Marblehead  were  confined  in  British 
prisons.  Halifax,  Chatham,  Plymouth  and  the 
loathsome  prison-ships  each  had  their  quota,  while 
in  Dartmoor  Prison  alone  more  than  five  hundred 
.were  confined.  The  majority  of  these  men  were  cap- 
tured in  privateers  of  many  times  their  size  and 
armament.  Many,  however,  were  taken  from  un- 
armed merchant  vessels  on  their  voyages  to  and  from 
the  various  foreign  ports. 

During  the  massacre  in  Dartmoor  Prison  on  the 
(ith  of  Ai)ril,  1815,  when  the  soldiers  fired  on  the 
defenseless  prisoners,  John  Peach  and  'Iliomas  Tind- 
Icy,  of  Marblehead,  were  wounded.  Over  one  thou- 
sand men  from  Marblehead  were  engaged  in  the  war 
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for  "  Free  Trade  and  Sailors'  Rights."  Of  these,  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-six  were  on  board  privateers, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  were  in  the  navy,  fifty-seven 
were  in  the  army,  and  one  hundred  wore  members  of 
the  Marblehead  Light  Infantry. 


CHAPTER   L  XXX  VII. 
M  A.RBLEHEA.D— ( Continued). 

Sacrijire*  Marie  bp  the  Town — VisU  of  iVcsjrfen^  Monme—Sabhath-schnoU 
Organized — Second  Vifiil  of  (ieneral  de  L'lfayelte — The  Colnmbinn  SC' 
ciety-^Public  Street*  Xnmed — Shoe  Mnnu/arturing  EslabtUhed — First 
Local  Seiarpitper  Eetoblishe/i — Grand  B<ink  Incorporated — Marhlehead 
Seamm'f  Charit^tble  Socictt/  Organised — yemale  Humftne  Socieltj  Or- 
ganized —  Vi^it  of  President  JacJcson — Rival  Celebrations  on  the  Fourth 
of  July — Reorganization  of  the  Fire  Department — High  School  Estab 
lished— The  Surplus  Revenue  t'ontrorersy — Eastern  Railroad  Opened — 
Liberty  Parly  Organized —  Lyceum  Hall  litiill — The  Great  Gale  of 
\Ht:>— Railroad  Disaster  of  IHK  -  Ship-Ruilding  in  Marblehead  -  Be- 
tjttest  of  Moses  A.  Pickett  —  Presentations  to  Infantry  Companies — Cel- 
ebration of  American  Independence — Third  Congregational  Church 
Organized — Hibernian  Friendly  Society — Watersi/le  Cemetery  Dedi- 
cated— Catholu:  Church  Fomided—Fire  at  BassetVs  Hall — Great 
StrUat  of  1860. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  people  applied  them- 
selves earnestly  and  industriously  to  the  task  of  re- 
storing their  shattered  fortunes.  There  were  now- 
only  forty-eight  vessels  employed  in  the  bank  fish- 
eries, eighteen  of  which  were  of  less  than  fifty  tons 
burden.  When  the  embargo  of  1807  went  into  oper- 
ation there  were  one  hundred  and  sixteen  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  business,  ninety-eight  of  which  were  of 
more  than  fifty  tons  burden.  This  great  reduction  in 
the  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  industry,  by 
which  the  inhabitants  obtained  a  livelihood,  is  the 
best  evidence  that  can  be  given  of  the  sacrifices  made 
by  the  town  during  the  period  of  controversy  and 
war  with  (ireat  Hritain. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1817,  James  Monroe,  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States. 
A  few  months  after  his  inauguration  he  made  a  tour 
of  the  Eastern  States,  and  in  so  doing,  honored  the 
town  of  Marblehead  with  a  brief  visit.  He  was  re- 
ceived at  the  entrance  of  the  town  by  a  procession 
consisting  of  the  military,  the  boards  of  town  officers, 
the  pupils  of  the  public  and  private  schools,  the  clergy, 
and  a  large  concourse  of  citizens.  He  was  escorted 
to  the  "  Lee  Mansion,  where  a  large  number  of 
prominent  citizens  assendiled  "  to  pay  their  respects, 
and  afterwards  visited  Fort  Sewa  11  and  other  points 
of  interest. 

The  organization  of  Sabbath  schools  in  Marble- 
head, began  in  the  spring  of  1818,  when  measures 
were  taken  for  the  formation  of  the  "Sabbath-School 
Union  Society."  Hon.  William  Reed  was  chosen 
president  of  the  society.  The  schools  of  the  several 
churches  rontinued  under  the  tlirection  of  this  .society 
for  eleven  years,  when  each  eliurch  assumed  control 
of  its  own  school. 


The  year  1824  was  marked   by  an   event  of  the 

greatest  interest  to  the  ]>eople  of  JIarblehead.  The 
venerable  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  who  had  come  to  the 
United  States  at  the  express  invitation  of  Congress, 
was  traveling  through  the  country,  and  the  citizens 
voted  unanimously  to  invite  him  to  visit  the  town. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  a  day  late  in  the 
month  of  .\ugust  was  appointed  for  his  reception. 
The  distinguished  visitor,  accompanied  by  his  son, 
George  Washington  Lafayette,  was  received  at  the 
entrance  of  the  town  by  a  proce-ssion  of  civic  and 
military  organizations,  and  escorted  through  the 
principal  streets  amid  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the 
people.  He  wits  then  conducted  to  the  "  Lee  Man- 
sion," where  a  grand  dinner  was  served,  and  a  public 
reception  was  given  to  the  citizens.  The  dinner- 
table,  it  is  said,  presented  a  magnificent  appearance. 
All  the  "well-to-do"  families  of  the  town  contributed 
their  silverware  to  grace  the  festal  board,  and  neither 
pains  nor  expense  were  spared  in  its  arrangement, 
(ieueral  Lafayette  remained  in  Marblehead  several 
hours,  and  before  departing  made  a  brief  call  upon 
Mrs.  Mary  Glover  Hooper,  the  wife  of  Robert 
Hooper,  Esq.,  and  the  only  surviving  daughter  of  his 
old  friend  and  companion-in-arms,  (ien.  .lohn  Glover. 

Among  other  interesting  incidents  of  this  memora- 
lile  day  was  the  first  apfiearance  of  the  military  com- 
pany known  as  the  Lafayette  Guards,  which  had  been 
organized  a  short  time  before,  under  command  of 
Capt.  William  B.  Adams. 

Early  in  this  year  a  society  was  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  the  "Columbian  Society,"  which,  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  exercised  a  perceptible  influence 
upon  the  political  sentiments  of  the  citizens.  For 
many  years  the  best  moderators  of  our  town-meetings 
were  graduates  of  the  president's  chair  of  the  Coluni- 
luian  Society,  and  the  most  skillful  debaters  who  par- 
ticijiated  in  town-meeting  discussions  obtained  their 
experience  at  the  weekly  meetings  of  that  institution. 

During  this  year  the  public  streets  were  named  by 
vote  of  the  town.  Nearly  all  of  tliem  had  been  knowu 
as  "lanes,"  from  the  time  of  the  seltle'raent  of  the 
town,  and  Muglbrd,  Green  and  State  Streets  are  still 
familiarly  known  to  many  of  the  older  inhabitants 
as  "  New  Meeting-llouse,"  "Ferry,"  and  "Wharf" 
Lanes.  Previous  ti.  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, State  Street  was  known  as  "  King  Street,"  but 
the  patriotic  citizens  declined  to  recognize  the  name 
after  the  close  of  the  war. 

.\s  early  as  ISl'O  the  manufacture  of  misscjs'  and 
children's  shoes  was  introduced  into  Marblehead. 
Previous  to  this  time  the  only  boots  and  shoes  made 
in  town  were  heavy  leather  boots  for  the  use  of  fisher- 
men and  custom  shoes  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
The  first  manufacturer  to  engage  in  the  new  enter- 
prise was  Mr.  Ebcnezer  Martin,  who  made  his  own 
shoes  ami  sold  them  at  retail.  His  work-shop  wa.s  in 
the  old  "Reynolds  House,"  on  Darling  Street.  It 
was  his  custom  to  carry  his  goods  about  in  a  cart,  and 
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drive  from  one  town  to  another,  until  he  disposed  of 
them.  The  next  earliest  manufacturor  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Woohlredge,  whose  factory  was  on  Orne 
Street ;  and  a  few  years  later  Messrs.  Benjamin 
Hawke.s,  Thomas  Garncy  and  Adoniram  C.  Orne 
engaged  in  the  husinoss  as  a  firm.  Shortly  after, 
Messrs.  Samuel  and   Peter  Sparhawk  began  business. 

(,)n  Saturday  Mareli  13,  1S30,  the  first  loeal  news- 
paper ever  established  in  town  made  its  appearance. 
It  was  called  the  Marbkhead  Register,  and  was 
published  by  Henry  Blauey.  For  three  years  the 
editor  struggled  heroically  to  make  the  enterprise  a 
success;  but  his  etlbrts  were  futile,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  suspend  publication.  Several  newspapers 
have  since  been  established,  but  a  similar  fate  has 
befallen  them  all  except  the  Marblehead  Messenger, 
which  was  established  in  1871,  and  is  still  published. 

During  the  year  1831  several  important  local  insti- 
tutions were  established. 

On  the  18th  the  tirand  Bank  was  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  Joseph  W.  Green  was 
the  first  president,  and  John  Sparhawk,  Jr.,  cashier. 

On  the  30th  of  August  the  town  voted  to  petition 
Congress  for  the  erection  of  a  light-house  on  Point 
Neck.  The  light-house  was  erected  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  town,  Mr.  Ezekiel  Darling  be- 
ing the  first  keeper. 

Early  in  this  year  the  Marblehead  Seamen's 
Charitable  Society  was  organized.  This  society  is 
still  in  existence,  there  being  only  one  older  society 
in  town.  The  Marblehead  Female  Humane  Society 
antedates  it,  having  been  organized  in  1816. 

In  the  summer  of  1833,  President  Andrew  Jackson, 
who  had  entered  upon  his  second  term  as  the  execu- 
tive of  the  nation,  made  a  tour  of  the  Middle  and 
New  England  States.  On  the  28th  of  June,  accept- 
ing the  urgent  invitation  of  the  citizens,  he  visited 
Marblehead.  He  was  received  at  the  entrance  of  the 
town  by  a  procession  consisting  of  the  military  com- 
panies, a  cavalcade  of  fi  fty  horsemen,  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment, pupils  of  the  public  schools  and  a  large  con- 
course of  citizens.  Along  the  route  of  the  procession 
triumphal  arches,  decorated  with  flowers  and  bearing 
appropriate  mottoes,  were  erected,  and  many  private 
residences  were  elaborately  decorated.  President 
Jackson  rode  through  the  principal  streets  in  an 
open  carriage,  after  which  the  procession  halted  at 
the  "  Lee  Mansion"  where  an  address  of  welcome  was 
delivered  by  Frederick  Robinson,  Esq.  A  dinner 
had  been  provided  for  the  occasion,  but  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  the  citizens,  their  distinguished 
visitor  was  obliged  to  proceed  as  soon  as  possible  to 
Salem,  and  they  were  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  his 
company. 

The  violent  opi)Osition  to  the  measures  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson's  administration  gave  rise  to  a  new 
political  organization,  known  as  the  Whig  party. 
Between  this  party  and  the  Democrats  there  existed 
a  feeling  of  the  most  bitter  hostility.  This  was  especi- 


ally true  of  the  adherents  of  both  parties  in  Marble- 
head. Their  oppo.sition  to  each  other  was  so  intense 
that  on  the  occiision  of  a  Fourth  of  .luly  celebration 
in  1834,  they  refused  to  act  in  concert,  and  the  re- 
sult was  two  rival  celebrations.  The  Democrats 
formed  a  procession,  and,  escorted  by  the  Lafayette 
Guards,  with  a  drum  and  fife  and  two  bugles,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Methodist  Meeting-House,  where  an 
oration  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Frank  Knight,  a  native 
of  the  town.  They  then  marched  to  Fort  Sewall, 
where  a  dinner  was  provided,  and  appropriate 
speeches  were  made  by  prominent  members  of  the 
party.  The  Whigs  were  escorted  by  the  Marblehead 
Light  Infantry, a  majority  of  whose  members  were  of 
that  political  faith.  Led  by  a  band  of  music,  they 
marched  to  the  old  North  meeting-house,  where  an 
oration  was  delivered  ;  after  which  they  sat  down  to 
a  dinner  at  Academy  Hall. 

During  the  year  1835  the  Fire  Department  was 
thoroughly  reorganized.  The  town  at  this  time  owned 
four  hand-engines, — the  "  Friend,"  the  "  Endeavour," 
the  "  Union  "  and  the  "  Liberty."  Beside  these,  there 
were  two  engines  owned  by  private  parties,  one  of 
which  was  named  the  "  Torrent,"  and  the  other  the 
"Relief."  A  committee,  appointed  by  the  town  to 
examine  theseveral  engines  belonging  to  the  Fire  De- 
partment, reported  that  only  one,  the  "  Liberty,"  was 
■'worth  spending  a  dollar  on."  That  engine  was 
accordingly  repaired,  and  refitted  with  all  the  modern 
improvements,  and  two  new  suction  engines — the 
"  Marblehead  "  and  "  Essex  " — were  purchased. 

During  the  year  1836  the  Universalist  Society  was 
organized.  For  a  time  the  meetings  were  held  in  the 
hall  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Darling  Streets ; 
but  the  following  year,  so  rapid  had  been  the  growth 
of  the  society,  that  a  church  edifice  was  erected  on 
the  corner  of  Pleasant  and  Watson  Streets. 

For  years  the  town  had  maintained  three  grammar 
schools,  known  as  the  North,  Centre  and  South 
Schools.  In  1837  it  was  voted  to  establish  a  High 
School,  with  separate  departments  for  boys  and  girls. 
The  school  was  established  in  accordance  with  the 
vote  of  the  town,  and  the  building  known  as  the 
Masonic  Lodge  was  rented  for  its  accommodation. 

It  was  during  this  year,  also,  that  the  famous  con- 
troversy over  the  "Surplus  Revenue"  took  place. 
During  the  administration  of  President  Jackson  a 
large  amount  of  money  accumulated  in  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States.  By  an  act  of  Congress  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  to  distribute 
the  amount  among  the  several  States,  and  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  on  the  reception  of  its  proportion, 
distributed  it  among  the  towns  of  the  commonwealth. 
By  this  act  of  the  I^egislature  the  town  of  Marblehead 
received  about  thirteen  thousand  dollars.  The  town 
voted  to  apjiropriate  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  a 
town  farm  and  the  erection  of  a  new  almshouse.  A 
controversy  ensued  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and 
after  the  vote  had  been  several  times  reconsidered, 
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it  was  ascertained  that  the  town  was  under  legal  ob- 
ligation to  purchase  the  farm  belonging  to  Humphrey 
Devereux,  Esq.  The  farm  wii.s  accordingly  purchased 
for  thirteen  thousand  dollars.  Two  years  later  the 
farm  was  sold  for  eleven  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
money  was  turned  over  to  the  treasurer,  the  town 
losing  two  thousand  dollars  by  the  transaction. 

The  date  of  the  regular  establishment  of  stage  com- 
munication between  Marblehead  and  Boston  was 
about  the  year  1708.  The  establishment  of  a  regular 
line  of  stages  between  Marblehead  and  Salem,  how- 
ever, did  not  take  place  until  twenty-six  years  later. 
The  first  proprietor  of  a  line  of  stages  in  Marblehead, 
of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  was  Mr.  Hooker 
Osgood,  who  drove  regularly  to  Boston  for  many 
years  previous  to  the  War  of  1812.  He  died  in  1811, 
and  the  business  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Israel 
Putnam  and  Jonathan  Cass.  This  firm  subsequently 
solu  out  to  a  company,  under  whose  management  the 
business  was  conducted  for  several  years.  Upon  the 
abandonment  of  the  enterprise  by  the  company,  Mr. 
Cass  resumed  the  business  with  Mr.  Increase  H. 
Brown  as  a  partner.  In  1829  Mr.  Cass  withdrew, 
and  Mr.  Brown  entered  into  a  co-partnership  with 
Messrs.  Stephen  P.  Hathaway  and  Benjamin  Thomp- 
son, the  style  of  the  firm  being  I.  H.  Brown  &  Co. 
A  stage  was  driven  to  Boston  daily,  and  to  Salem 
twice  a  day,  Mr.  Thompson  being  the  driver  of  the 
former,  and  Mr.  Hathaway  of  the  latter.  On  the 
opening  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  between  Salem  and 
Boston,  in  1838,  the  stage  to  Boston  was  discontinued, 
and,  instead,  stages  were  driven  four  times  a  day  to 
the  Marblehead  Depot,  then  located  in  Swampscott, 
on  what  is  now  known  as  the  "Old  Lynn  Road." 
On  the  opening  of  the  Marblehead  and  Salem  Branch 
of  the  Eastern  Railroad,  in  1839,  the  stage  to  Salem 
was  discontinued. 

The  year  1839  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  period 
when  the  fishing  business  of  Marblehead  reached  the 
zenith  of  its  proBjierity.  At  that  time  ninety-eight 
vessels,  only  three  of  which  were  under  fifty  tons 
burden,  were  employed  in  the  business — a  larger 
number  than  had  ever  sailed  from  this  port  since  the 
time  of  Jetferson's  embargo. 

In  February,  1841,  an  Anti-Slavery  Convention 
was  held  at  Georgetown,  Massachusetts,  and,  as 
a  result  of  its  deliberations,  the  political  organi- 
zation known  as  the  Liberty  jiarty  came  into  ex 
istence.  This  party  advocated  the  total  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  over  which 
Congress  had  the  sole  legislative  power.  The  only 
person  from  Marblehcail  who  attended  the  Conven- 
tion at  Ueorgetown  was  Mr.  Samuel  (ioodwin,  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  long  been  an  earnest  and  outspoken 
Abolitionist.  Three  years  later,  at  the  Presidential 
election  of  1844,  six  votes  were  cast  in  Marblehead 
for  the  candidates  of  the  Liberty  i)arly.  These  voters 
appearcil  regularly  at  the  polls  at  each  recurring 
State  election,  and  their  party  gradually  increased  to 


fifteen  members.  For  years  they  made  little  or  no 
progress,  but  they  succeeded  in  maintaining  their 
organization,  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  great  anti- 
slavery  party,  which,  under  two  names,  has  a.ssumed 
such  proportions  in  Marl)lehead. 

The  year  1844  was  marked  by  the  erection  of  the 
building  known  as  "  Lyceum  Hall,"  and  by  the  or- 
ganization of  two  of  the  most  prominent  and  influen- 
tial societies  in  the  town.  These  were  Samaritan 
Tent  of  Rechabites  and  Atlantic  Lodge  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows. 

In  1845  another  engine  was  added  to  the  Fire  De- 
partment. This  engine  was  the  "  Gerry,"  and  upon 
its  reception  the  engine  com])any  of  that  name  was 
organized. 

The  year  1846  marked  a  memorable  period  of  dis- 
tress in  the  annals  of  the  town.  On  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  one  of  the  most  terrible  gales 
ever  known  took  place  on  the  Grand  Banks  of  New- 
foundland, and  ten  vessels  belonging  in  Marblehead, 
containing  sixty-five  men  and  boys,  were  lost.  Forty- 
three  of  these  unfortunate  seamen  were  heads  of 
families,  leaving  forty-three  widows  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  fatherless  children.  This  great  calamity 
may  be  said  to  have  given  the  death-blow  to  the  fish- 
ing interests  of  the  town.  Gradually,  as  the  years 
have  passed,  one  vessel  after  another  has  dropped 
from  the  roll  of  "  Bankers,"  until  not  one  remains, 
and  the  great  industry  of  former  years  is  but  a 
memory  of  the  past. 

In  1848  the  Marblehead  Seamen's  Charitable  So- 
ciety erected  a  monument  in  the  "old  Burying  Hill,"  in 
memory  of  its  deceased  members,  fourteen  of  whom 
were  lost  in  the  September  gale  of  1840.  The  monu- 
ment is  of  white  marble,  fifteen  feet  high,  and  stands 
upon  the  highest  point  of  ground  on  the  hill,  being 
visible  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  at  sea. 

The  inhabitants  had  not  recovered  from  the  calam- 
ity of  1840,  when  another  of  a  dillerent  nature,  but 
not  less  appalling,  cast  a  gloom  over  the  entire  com- 
munity. The  Presidential  campaign  of  1848  had 
nearly, drawn  to  its  close,  when,  on  Thursday  evening, 
November  2d,  two  large  political  gatherings  were 
held,  one  in  Lynn  and  the  other  in  Salem. 

The  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  was  advertised  to  ad- 
dress the  Whigs  at  Lynn,  ami  Gen.  Caleb  Cashing 
the  Democrats  at  Salem.  Special  trains  were  run  to 
these  places  from  all  the  towns  in  the  vicinity,  and 
more  than  two  hundred  citizens  of  Marblehead  availed 
lhemselve8oftheo|ii>ortunity  to  listen  to  the  eloquence 
of  the  great  orators.  At  twelve  o'clock  that  night, 
as  the  JIarblehead  train  was  returning  from  ."^alem, 
a  collision  took  place  with  the  down  train  from  Lynn. 
The  engine,  tender  and  forward  car  of  the  Marble- 
head train  were  utterly  demolished.  Six  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  ear  were  killed,  and  five  were  seriously 
wounded. 

During  the  year  1849  the  ship  "  Robert  Hooper," 
owned  by   Mr.  Edward  Kimball,  was  built  at  "  Red 
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Stone  "Cove.  The  lauiKliing,  which  took  phice  on 
the  31st  of  October,  was  witnessed  hy  hmulreils  of 
[leople,  many  of  whom  came  from  tlie  iieiglihoriiif; 
cities  antt  towns.  Business  was  generally  suspemled, 
and  the  day  was  observed  as  a  general  holiday  through- 
out the  town.  The  enterprise  thus  begun,  for  a  time, 
gave  promise  of  becoming  one  of  the  permanant  in- 
dustries of  the  town.  Six  other  sliips,  of  from  eight 
liundrcd  to  twelve  hundred  tons  burden,  were  sub- 
sequently built  for  Mr.  Kimball  ;  and  within  a  period 
of  nine  years  twenty  schooners,  of  from  eighty-seven 
to  one  hundred  and  twelve  tons  burden,  were  built 
for  various  persons  engaged  in  the  fishing  business. 

In  IS.'iO  a  liook-and-ladder  carriage  was  bought 
and  placed  in  the  Fire  Department.  It  was  named 
the  ■'  Wiusliington,'"  and  a  company  was  organized 
for  its  management. 

In  1852  the  infantry  company  known  as  the  Glo- 
ver Light  Guards  was  organizeil.  The  first  captain 
was  Mr.  William  H.  Hooper,  a  descendant  of  General 
Glover. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  lSo3,  Mr.  Moses  Allen  Pick- 
ett, a  gentleman  who  had  for  years  been  a  noted 
character  in  the  town  from  hi^  odd,  eccentric  man- 
ners, died  and  was  buried.  The  event  attracted 
little  or  no  attention  at  the  time  beyond  the  circle  of 
his  few  immediate  relatives  and  friends  ;  but  when  his 
will  was  opened  it  was  found  that  he  had  bequeathed 
the  entire  residue  of  his  estate,  after  paying  a  few- 
small  legacies,  to  be  used  as  a  fund  to  "  comfort  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless,  the  aged,  the  sick  and  the 
unhappy."  His  house  he  directed  should  be  kept  in 
repair  and  "  let  to  widows  at  a  moderate  rent."  The 
entire  amount  of  the  bequest  was  about  §13,400. 

In  his  lifetime  Mr.  Pickett  had  been  considered  a 
man  of  a  very  penurious  and  miserly  disposition ; 
but  when  the  contents  of  his  will  were  made  known, 
the  mouths  that  for  years  had  been  sealed  were  opened. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  his  (juiet  and  unostentatious 
charities  were  made  known.  The  widow,  the 
fatherless,  the  aged  and  the  sick  had  many  times 
been  the  recipients  of  his  never-failing  help  in  time 
of  need.  They  had  not  known  the  name  of  their 
mysterious  benefactor,  and  the  local  dealers  who  were 
the  almoners  of  his  charity  had  been  pledged  to 
secrecy.  It  was  not  until  he  had  been  called  to  his 
reward  that  his  fellow-citizens  saw  and  appreciated 
the  true  worth  of  the  man  who  had  lived  among 
them. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  1803  is  chiefly  mem- 
orable on  account  of  the  three  great  military  festivals 
which  took  place  before  it  closed.  On  Tuesday, 
June  28th,  the  Marblehead  Light  Infantry,  which 
had  adopted  the  name  of  "Sutton,"  in  honor  of  Gen- 
eral William  Sutton,  appeared  under  command  of 
Captain  Knott  V.  Martin.  Among  the  distinguished 
visitors  present  were  His  Excellency,  Governor  Clif- 
ford, the  Hon.  Charles  W.  Upham,  who  at  that  time 
rep^ented    the   Essex    District    in    Congress,   and 


a  large  number  of  military  ofiicers  from  other 
towns.  The  Glover  Light  (luards,  under  Cajitain 
.)<>hn  M.  Anderson,  appeared  in  a  grand  parade  on 
the  29th  of  September,  and  on  the  19th  of  October 
tiie  Lafayette  Guards,  under  command  of  Captain 
John  Carroll,  Jr.,  made  a  similar  demonstration. 
On  each  of  these  occasions  the  company  parading 
was  presented  with  a  silk  banner,  the  gift  of  the 
ladies  of  the  town. 

The  anniversary  of  American  independence  had 
been  celebrated  from  time  to  time  with  great  parade, 
but  probably  the  greatest  celebration  of  the  kind  ever 
known  in  town  up  to  this  time  was  that  which  took 
place  on  the  4th  of  .Tuly,  1856.  At  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  that  day  a  procession  was  formed  in 
seven  divisions,  consisting  of  the  three  military  com- 
panies, the  entire  Fire  Department,  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools,  the  town  officials  and  their  predeces- 
sors in  office,  aged  citizens  in  carriages,  a  party  of 
mounted  Indian  warriors  and  a  cavalcade  of  horse- 
men. Mr.  .Joseph  P.  Turner  acted  as  chief  marshal. 
The  procession  moved  through  all  the  principal 
streets  to  the  "  Old  North  Church,"  where  an  oration 
was  delivered  by  W.  C.  Endicott,Esq.,  of  Salem.  The 
other  exercises  consisted  of  prayer  by  the  Rev.  B.  E. 
Allen,  and  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence by  Mr.  Franklin  Knight.  An  ode,  written  for 
the  occasion  by  Mrs.  Maria  L.  Williams,  was  sung  by 
the  choir.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  brilliant  dis- 
play of  fireworks,  under  the  direction  of  a  Boston 
pyrotechnist. 

In  185t)  a  lodge  of  the  "Sons  of  Temperance," 
was  organized,  known  as  "  Washington  Division,  No. 
3."  The  following  year  the  Marblehead  Musical 
Association  was  organized. 

In  1858  several  communicants  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  withdrew  from  that  body  and  or- 
ganized the  society  which,  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
was  known  as  the  "Third  Congregational  Churcli." 
During  the  year  1860  the  society  erected  the  house  of 
worship  known  as  the  "  South  Church,"  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Essex  and  School  Streets.  This  building  was 
destroyed  in  the  great  conflagration  of  1877,  and  the 
society  united  with  the  First  Congregational  Church. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1858,  the  Hibernian 
Friendly  Society  was  organized. 

The  year  1859  was  as  remarkable  for  local  events 
as  any  in  the  history  of  the  town.  On  the  1st  of 
January  a  new  engine,  named  the  "  Mugford,"  was 
added  to  the  Fire  Department,  and  the  engine  com- 
pany of  that  name  was  organized. 

A  controversy  had  arisen  relative  to  the  purchase 
of  another  hand-engine,  and  many  of  the  firemen 
were  loud  in  their  praises  of  a  machine  known  as  the 
"Button  Tub."  The  town  decided  adversely  to  the 
proposition  to  obtain  one,  however,  and  the  engine 
known  as  the  "  General  Glover  "  was  purchased.  The 
"General  Glover"  Engine  Company  was  organized 
upon  its  reception. 
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On  the  lOlh  of  October  the  Waterside  Cemetery  was 
consecrated  with  ajipropriato  exercises,  consisting  of 
prayer,  singing  and  an  address  liy  the  Rev.  Bonjantin 
R.  Allen,  pastor  of  the  North  Congregational  Ciiurdi. 

For  several  years  the  people  professing  the  faith  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  maintained  occa- 
sional services  at  private  houses  and  in  various  halls 
in  the  town,  going  to  Salem  to  receive  the  holy  com- 
munion. In  1859  the  Church  "Our  Lady  Star  of  the 
Sea"  wius  erected,  and  since  that  time  services  have 
been  regularly  held.  During  the  same  year  Wash- 
ington Lodge  of  Good  Templars  and  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  were  organized. 

On  the  2l)th  of  .January,  18t>0,  a  large  building  on 
Essex  Street,  known  as  Bassett's  Hall,  was  totally 
destroyed  by  tire.  This  hall  had  been  erected  but  a 
short  time  before,  and  was  dedicated  to  tlie  use  of  the 
Spiritualists  of  the  town.  The  house  of  the  General 
Glover  Engine  Company  was  also  destroyed.  An- 
other house  was  erected  on  Pleasant  Street,  for  the 
use  of  tiie  company,  and  at  the  same  time  a  hou.se 
was  built  on  State  Street  for  the  use  of  the  Gerry  En- 
gine Company. 

A  reduction  in  the  price  paid  for  labor  by  the  shoe 
manufacturers  of  Lynn  and  Marblehead  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  1800  resulted  in  one  of  the  greatest  strikes 
ever  known  in  either  place.  Nearly  every  man, 
woman  and  child  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
shoes  in  Marblehead  participated  in  the  movement, 
and  there  was  a  general  determination  not  to  submit 
to  the  reduction.  On  the  2d  day  of  March  the 
"strikers"  made  a  grand  demonstration,  and  in  their 
parade  about  town  they  were  escorted  by  the  entire 
Fire  Department  and  the  three  military  companies. 
Five  days  later  a  similar  demonstration  took  place  in 
Lynn,  when  the  shoemakers  of  Marblehead,  escorted 
by  the  firemen  and  military,  visited  that  city  and 
participated  in  the  proceedings.  On  the  29tli  of 
March  the  "women  strikers"  paraded  about  towu 
and  one  of  their  number  acted  as  drummer.  With 
commendable  gallantry  the  firemen  and  military 
again  tendered  their  services  as  an  escort,  and  the 
affair  passed  ott"  very  pleasantly  for  all  concerned. 
At  length,  after  a  strike  of  six  weeks  in  duration,  the 
shoemakers  accepted  the  terms  of  the  manufacturers, 
and  returned  to  their  labor. 
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The  end   of  the  year   18(iO  closed  a  iiuartcr  of  a 
century  of  great  industrial  development  in   the  liis- 


tory  of  Marblehead.  For  a  period  of  fifty  years  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1835  not  a  street  or  road  was  laid 
out  in  the  town.  Nearly  every  street  was  over- 
crowded with  houses,  and  there  were  few  vacant  lots 
to  be  obtained  in  the  settled  portion  of  the  township. 
A  general  apathy  seemed  to  have  settled  over  the 
entire  community.  Tliose  who  owned  land  would 
not  sell  it  for  business  enterprises  or  other  ])Urposes, 
and,  as  a  natural  conse(|uence,  there  came  to  be  little 
or  no  demand  for  it.  In  18.So  a  new  order  of  things 
was  inaugurated.  During  that  year,  through  the 
persistent  ellbrts  of  Mr.  Adoniram  G.  Orne,  a  road 
was  laid  out  by  the  county  commissioners,  which 
may  properly  be  called  an  extension  of  Pleasant 
Street.  This  road  began  at  a  |)oint  near  the  corner 
of  Spring  Street,  and  extended  through  a  field  known 
as  the  "  tan-yard,"  in  which  the  "  Brick  Pond  "  was 
situated,  into  Washington  Street.  This  was  a  great 
improvement,  as  previous  to  that  time  Pleasant  Street 
opened  into  Washington  Street  through  what  is 
known  as  Essex  Street. 

With  the  opening  of  the  railroad  to  Salem  in  1839, 
an  impetus  was  given  to  the  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  towu  and  an  era  of  prosperity  began.  One  of 
the  first  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  pre- 
sented by  this  ready  means  of  transportalion  by  rail 
was  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Bassett,  an  energetic  and  enterpris- 
ing young  man,  who  had  established  himself  in  the 
shoe  busine-ss  a  few  years  before.  As  his  business  in- 
creased he  built  a  factory  near  the  depot,  and  began 
to  devise  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  town. 
For  years  a  twine-factory  or  rope-walk  had  been  sit- 
uated in  a  field  fronting  on  Washington  Street,  anil 
a  few  feet  back  of  this  building  there  was  a  tan-yard 
and  cordage-factory.  The  only  access  to  these  build- 
ings, until  another  way  was  opened  by  the  extension 
o(  Pleasant  Street,  was  by  means  of  a  narrow  loot- 
path  which  led  from  Washington  Street  to  agate  at 
the  entrance  to  the  jiastures  on  Reed's  Hill.  The 
first  venture  of  this  enterprising  shoe  manufacturer 
was  to  purchase  the  field  in  which  the  rope-walk 
stood,  and  in  a  short  time  the  foot-path'  was  trans- 
formed into  a  street,  now  know  as  School  Street.  A 
short  time  after  he  purchased  the  "Scwall  Lot,'' 
through  which  a  street  was  lai<l  out  from  the  t'ornish 
and  Evans  estate  to  a  point  on  "  Reed's  Hill."  This 
street  was  accepted  by  the  town  in  1844,  and  has 
since  been  known  as  "Sewall  Street."  "S|>ring 
Street"  was  laid  out  during  the  following  year,  and 
was  so  named  from  a  spring  of  pure  water  on  the 
premises.  Mr.  Bassett's  next  movement  was  to  lay 
out  and  build  four  streets  over  Reed's  Hill  and  in 
that  vicinity. 

The  question  wbiili  now  perpexed  the  people  was, 
"How  could  the  house-lots  on  all  those  streets.be 
sold,  and  by  whom  would  they  be  purchiiaed?"  The 
problem  was  soon  solved.  On  every  street  that  he 
had  laid  out  Mr.  Bussett  began  to  build  neat  and 
comlorlable  cottages,  agreeini;'  In  ruiiiish  tli(is<-  iit  his 
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workmen  who  purchased  them  with  constant  em- 
ployment, and  to  deduct  a  certain  proportion  from 
their  earnings  every  week,  until  the  houses  and  lots 
were  paid  for.  This  proposition  was  readily  accepted 
by  many  of"  his  workmen  ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  en- 
tire section  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new  streets  was 
covered  with  houses. 

During  the  year  1847  Mr.  Hassett  erected  a  steam 
saw-mill  on  the  shore  in  the  section  known  as  the 
Ship-yard.  This  was  for  the  manufacture  of  wooden 
shoe-boxes;  but  it  had  an  etlect  little  dieamed  of. 
even  by  the  saniruine  projector.  The  necessity  of  a 
good  road  to  the  mill  suggested  the  laying  out  ol 
streets,  and  the  founding  of  a  new  settlement.  The 
idea  was  speedily  put  in  execution.  A  large  tract 
of  land  in  the  vicinity  Wiis  purchased,  and  Com- 
mercial Street,  the  two  streets  running  |)arallel  with 
it,  and  the  cross-streets  intervening,  were  laid  out. 
The  growth  of  the  settlement  in  this  section  was 
hardly  less  rapid  than  that  of  those  in  or  near  the 
depot  and  on  Reed's  Hill. 

As  before,  houses  were  erected  and  sold  to  work- 
ingmen  at  reasonable  prices,  and  in  a  short  time  there 
was  a  village  of  comfortable  homes  and  where  once 
there  were  vacant  fields  and  pasture  lands. 

There  were  other  manufacturers  who  were  contem- 
poraries of  Mr.  Bassett  during  all  these  years ;  of 
some  of  them  we  have  already  written,  and  space 
will  permit  mention  of  but  two  of  the  principal  firms 
These  were  Messrs.  William  T.  Haskell  &  Co.  and 
Joseph  Harris  &  Sons.  The  founders  of  both  these 
firms  began  business  as  ))Oor  men.  It  is  said  of  Mr. 
Haskell  that  he  obtained  the  money  with  which  he 
established  his  business  by  a  fortunate  rise  in  the 
price  of  wood.  He  was  a  clerk  in  his  father's  grocery- 
store,  and  one  day  a  coaster  with  a  load  of  wood 
arrived  in  the  harbor,  and  the  owner,  after  vainly 
itideavoring  to  sell  his  load,  turned  it  over  to  young 
Haskell,  telling  him  that  all  the  money  he  could 
obtain  for  it  over  a  certain  amount  should  be  his  own. 
Shortly  after  there  was  a  scarcity  of  wood  in  the 
market,  and  the  wood  was  sold  for  a  good  price.  With 
the  capital  thus  ol)tained,  the  young  man  at  once 
began  the  manufacture  of  shoes.  His  first  place  ot 
business  Wiis  in  a  building  on  the  corner  of  Front  and 
State  Street".  He  subsequently  removed  to  a  building 
on  Washington  Street,  near  the  "Lee  Mansion,"  and 
finally  to  a  small  building  on  Pleasant  Street,  which 
was  enlarged  from  time  to  time  as  his  business  in- 
creased. Here  he  conducted  operations  during  the 
remainder  of  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Marble- 
head.  In  1861  he  removed  his  business  to  Lynn.  Mr. 
Haskell  was  eminently  successful  as  a  business  man. 
Hy  his  energy  and  perseverance  he  built  up  an  indus- 
try which  gave  employment  to  hundreds  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  an<l  brought  to  him  a  rich  reward. 

Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  the-founderof  the  firm  of  Joseph 
Harris  &  Sons,  began  business  in  the  year  1841.  His 
worKshop  was  an  upper  chamber  of   his  dwelling- 


house  in  Harris's  Court,  where  for  years  he  conducted 
his  business.  The  sons  of  Mr.  Harris,  of  wh(mi  he 
had  a  large  family,  entered  heartily  and  with  the 
utmost  sympathy  into  all  the  plans  he  projected. 
With  untiring  industry  they  toiled,  milking  all  the 
shoes  manufactured  by  their  father  until,  by  rigid 
economy  and  self-denial,  they  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  successful  business.  As  the  business  increased  a 
large  number  of  workmen  were  employed  and  a  fac- 
tory was  erected  on  Pleasant  Street.  This  building 
was  enlargeil  from  time  to  time  until  it  became  one  of 
the  largest  shoe  manufactories  in  the  town. 

The  shoes  manufactured  in  Marblehead  during  the 
period  of  which  we  write  were  made  almost  entirely 
outside  the  factories.  With  the  introduction  of  the 
sewing-machine  the  division  of  labor  and  the  factory 
system  began.  This  has  had  the  etlect  to  abolish 
nearly  all  outside  labor.  It  was  very  gradual  in  its 
growth,  beginning  with  having  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  upper  stitched  or  bound  in  the  factory.  Then, 
in  1859,  came  the  McKey  Sewing-Machine,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bassett  for  sewing  uppers  to  the  soles. 
Campo  work  begau  at  about  the  same  time. 


CHAPTER    LXXXIX. 

MARBLEHEAD— (Coiiimwcrf). 

Preal^^nq  out  of  Iftf  Civil  Il'or — Mnrhlehcad  Conpauiiit  Jirst  tn  Rcfipoiid  to 
the  Call/or  Ti-onpii—ProviewiiK/iir  the  F<nnUifs  of  yoluitt^frR—AclioH  of 
the  Ladies — M'trhlchcad  Soldierg  nt  the  Sent  of  War — Departure  of  the 
Mtigford  Gnnrds—ltetnni  of  the  Three-Mouths'  Men— First  3larllehead 
Men  KitU:d  i»  Battle — Death  of  Wiltitim  B.  Hiihhiird  on  board  the  "  Cum- 
herland'^ — Activity  in  Recruiting — Bounties  paid  the  Soldierti—The  Nine- 
Months'  Men — The  Drafts — Fort  HewaV  Reconstructed — Forts  Miller 
and  Glover  Erected— One  Hundred  Days'  Men — Worii  of  the  Ladies — 
C^pt.  Michael  B.  GreQortj^Cetpt.  Josiah  P.  Cressey— Marblehead  Men  in 
the  Navy — IMpt.  Samuel  B.  Gregory — Demonstrations  on  the  Surrender  of 
Gen.  Lee— Death  of  Dresident  Lincoln— The  Tenth  Batlerij—Reeeptimi  to 
Gen.  Kilpatrick. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  work  to  treat  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  great  Civil  War  which  for 
four  years  threatened  the  life  of  the  republic.  The 
opening  of  the  year  18til  found  the  people  of  the 
United  States  excited,  as  they  had  never  been  before, 
over  the  question  of  slavery  and  State  sovereignty. 
.\braham  Lincoln,  the  candidate  of  the  Republican 
party,  which  advocated  the  abolition  of  slavery,  had 
been  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  and  seven 
States  had  passed  ordinances  of  secession.  Nearly  all 
the  United  States  forts  and  arsenals  within  the 
boundaries  of  these  States  had  been  seized  and  fortified, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  arms,  ammunition 
and  military  stores  belonging  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment were  in  their  possession.  On  the  I2th  of 
April,  General  Beauregard,  commanding  the  Con- 
federate forces  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
opened  fire  on  Fort  Sumter,  a  United  States  garri- 
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son  commanded  by  Major  Robert  Anderson,  in  the 
harbor  of  that  city.  Major  Anderson  and  tlie  small 
force  under  his  command  fought  nobly  in  defense  of 
their  flag;  but  at  length,  after  sustaining  a  bombard- 
ment which  continued  two  days  without  cessation, 
while  their  fort  wa.<  on  fire,  and  the  magazines  were 
beginning  to  explode  about  tluiii.  they  were  obliged 
to  surrender  and  evacuate. 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  aroused  the 
entire  North  to  action.  The  war  which  had  so  long 
been  threatened  could  no  longer  be  averted,  and  in 
every  town  and  hamlet  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific the  people  rose  as  one  man  to  defend  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Union. 

On  the  15th  of  April  President  Lincoln  issued  his 
first  proclamation,  calling  for  .seventy-five  thousand 
militia  for  a  three  months'  service.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon of  that  ilay  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  W.  Hinks,  of 
the  Eigiith  Regiment,  came  to  Marblebead  and  per- 
sonally notified  the  commanding  officers  of  the  three 
militia  companies  to  be  in  readiness  with  their  com- 
mands to  take  the  early  morning  trains  for  Boston. 
These  companies  were  the  Marldehead  Sutton  Light 
Infantry,  Company  C,  Eighth  Regiment,  commanded 
by  Captain  Knott  V.  Martin  ;  the  Lafayette  (xuards. 
Company  B,  Eighth  Regiment,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Richard  Phillips ;  and  the  Glover  Light  Guards, 
Company  H,  Eighth  Regiment,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Francis  Boardnian.  Captain  Martin  was  found 
in  his  slaughter-house,  with  the  carcii-ss  of  a  hog,  just 
killed  and  in  readine-ss  for  the  "scald."  Taking  h'n- 
coat  from  the  peg,  he  seemed  for  a  moment  to  hesi- 
tate about  leaving  his  business  unfinished,  and  then, 
impatiently  exclaiming,  "  Damn  the  hog!"  put  the 
garment  on,  with  his  arms  yet  stained  with  blood  and 
his  shirt-sleeves  but  half  rolled  down,  left  the  prem- 
ises to  rally  his  conii>any. 

The  morning  of  the  Kith  of  April  broke  cold  and 
stormy.  Notwithstanding  the  rain  and  sleet  which 
rendered  the  weather  cold  and  nncomfortablein  the  ex- 
treme, the  streets  of  Marl)lehead  were  filled  with  a 
throngof  excited  people.  Wives  and  mothers  and  fath- 
ers and  chihlrcn  were  represented  there  in  the  dense 
crowd,  all  anxious  to  speak  a  word  of  farewell  to  the 
soldiers  on  their  departure.  The  first  companies  to 
leave  town  were  those  commanded  by  Captains  Mar- 
tin and  lioardman,  which  marched  to  the  depot  and 
took  the  half-past  seven  o'clock  train  for  Bustori. 
Captain  Philliiis'  company  took  the  train  which  left 
Marlilehead  about  an  hour  and  a  half  later. 

Of  the  arrival  of  the  JIarblehcad  companies  in 
Boston,  Adjutant-General  William  Schouler  wrote  as 
follows  : 

"Thoro  liiut  hoori  wimt*  rtiiilrnvpm}'  in  inititary  rircl*'«  hk  In  whicli 
cniiipany  citii  claim  Mii*  liuuor  uf  fint  rouching  Bottton.  I  cnii  iiimufr 
ttiHl  til*  flnt  wer*  the  t)irr«  (-oinpiinlvfl  uf  tit*  Kiglilli  Ktfginu'iit  lioIuiiR 
InK  itt  MArlili-lionil,  L-«,iiiiiiaii<l<'(l  hy  C'Apliiin»  Miirllii.  Plijlhptt  mid  IttNinl- 
niiin.  I  tmd  hfoii  til  tlii>  State-HoiirM^  till  tiighl,  uiitl,  uiirly  iti  tliu  m.»ni- 
Ifig,  rixle  lu  the  HRMMinl  ttt  CHiiiltridK'-  to  iiA-t>rtaiM  whftlii'r  lliouriJurB 
from  hcaili|iiancnt,  lu  mmd  armr,  ammunition,  oven'ont«  an<l  u<inipmont0 


had  b««n  properly  attended  to.  Messengers  had  aleo  been  stationed  at 
the  different  depots  with  orders  for  the  companies,  on  their  arrival,  to 
proceed  at  once  to  Faneuil  HaU,  as  a  northeasterly  storm  of  sleet  and 
niin  had  set  in  during  the  night  and  had  nut  abated  in  the  morning. 
On  my  return  from  Cambridge  I  stopped  at  the  Eastern  Railnmd  Depot. 
A  larpe  crowd  of  men  and  women,  notwithstanding  the  storm,  had  gath- 
ered there,  expecting  the  arrival  of  troops.  Shortly  after  eight  o'clock 
the  train  arrived  with  the  Marblebead  corapauieg.  They  were  received 
with  deafening  shouts  from  the  excited  throng.  The  conipaniee  imme- 
diately formed  in  line  and  marched  by  the  flank  directly  to  Faneuil 
Hall,  the  fifes  and  drums  playing  *  Yankee  lloodle,'  the  people  follow- 
ing and  shouting  like  madmen,  and  the  rain  and  sleet  falling  piteously, 
as  if  to  abate  the  ardor  of  the  popular  welcome.  .\nd  thus  it  was  the 
^larblebcad  men  entered  Faneiiil  Hall  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of 
.^pril." 

On  the  morning  after  the  departure  of  the  compa- 
nies, thirty  more  men  left  Marblebead  to  join  them. 
The  greatest  enthusiasm  prevailed  throughout  the 
town,  and  men  everywhere  were  ready  and  anxious  to 
enlist.  Of  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people,  no  better 
evidence  can  be  given  than  that  contained  in  the  re- 
ply of  Governor  Andrew  to  a  gentleman  who  asked 
him  if  any  more  men  would  be  needed.  "  For  heaven's 
sake,"  replied  the  governor,  ''don't  send  anymore 
men  from  Marblebead,  for  it  is  imposing  on  your  good- 
ness to  take  so  many  as  have  already  come ! " 

The  citizens  were  not  le.ss  prompt  to  act  than  those 
who  bad  rallied  for  the  defense  of  the  nation.  On 
the  20th  of  April  a  town-meeting  was  held  to  pro- 
vide for  the  families  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  old  town- 
house  was  crowded  to  repletion.  Mr,  Adoniram  C. 
Orne  was  chosen  moderator.  The  venerable  town 
clerk,  Capt.  Glover  Broughton,  a  veteran  of  the  War 
of  1812,  was  there  beside  the  moderator,  his  hands 
tremulous  with  emotion,  awaiting  the  action  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  "  It  was  voted  that  the  town 
treasurer  be  authorized  to  hire  the  sum  of  five  thous- 
and dollars,  to  be  distributed  for  the  relief  of  the 
families  of  those  who  have  gone,  or  are  going,  to  fight 
the  battles  of  their  country."  The  town  was  divided 
into  districts,  and  a  committee  of  ten  persons  was 
chosen .  to  act  as  distributors  of  the  fund.  The 
patriotism  of  the  ladies  of  Marblebead  at  this  time, 
and  throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  war,  cannot 
be  overestimated.  With  loving  hearts  a'nd  willing 
hands,  they  contributed  their  time,  their  labor  and 
their  money  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  gone 
forth  to  battle.  The  work  of  some  was  of  a  public 
nature,  and  the  deeds  of  these  are  recorded  ;  but  the 
only  record  of  hundreds  who  worked  quietly  in  their 
own  homes  was  written  on  the  grateful  hearts  of  the 
soldiers  for  whom  they  labored. 

On  the  22d  of  .\pril  a  meeting  of  the  ladies  was 
held  at  the  town-house,  and  a  Soldiers'  Aid  .Society 
was  organized.  The  object  wa.s  to  perform  such  work 
as  was  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers,  and 
to  furnish  articles  of  clothing,  medicines  and  delica- 
cies for  use  in  the  ho.spitals.  Mrs.  Maria  li.  Williams 
wius  elected  president.  That  lady  subsequently  re- 
signed, and  Mrs.  Margaret  Newhall  became  president, 
and  .Mrs.  Mary  .NL  Oliver,  secretary. 

On  the  following  day  eighteeen  ladies  met  at  the 
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SewiiU  Grammar  School-House,  on  Spring  Street,  and 
iirsrani/.od  a  committee  to  solicit  money  tor  the  benc- 
lit  of  the  soKliei-s.  In  less  than  one  week  from  the 
time  of  their  organization  the  ladies  of  this  committee 
liad  collected  the  sum  of  S508.17. 

The  teachers  of  the  public  schools  generously  con- 
tributed six  per  cent,  of  their  salaries  for  the  year  in 
aid  of  the  object ;  and  there  was  a  disposition  mani- 
fested by  the  people  generally  to  give  somethiug, 
however  small  the  amount. 

Stirring  reports  were  now  received  from  the  com- 
panies at  the  seat  of  war.  The  blockading  of  the 
railroad  to  Baltimore  by  the  Secessionists;  seizure  of 
the  steamer  "  Maryland ;"  and  the  saving  of  the  old 
frigate  "  Constitution,"  in  which  their  lathers  fought 
so  valiantly,  caused  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  swell 
with  pride,  as  they  related  the  story  one  to  another. 

The  suflerings  of  their  soldier  boys,  who  were 
obliged  to  eat  pilot  bread  baked  in  the  year  1848, 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  many  an  anxious  mother. 
But  the  tears  were  momentary  ouly,  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  boys  were  forgotten  in  the  joy  that 
Marblehead  soldiers  had  been  permitted  to  lead  the 
advance  on  the  memorable  march  to  Annapolis  Junc- 
tion, and  to  relay  the  track  which  had  been  torn  up 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  troops.  The  arrival  of 
the  troops  in  Washington  ;  the  new  uniforms  fur- 
nished in  place  of  those  worn  out  in  eight  days  ;  and 
the  quartering  of  soldiers  in  the  United  States  Capitol 
building,  was  all  related  in  the  letters  that  came 
home. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Ai)ril  active  measures 
were  taken  to  recruit  another  company  to  join  those 
already  in  the  field.  In  a  few  days  the  "  Mugford 
Guards,"  a  full  company  of  fifty -seven  men  was  or- 
ganized, and  Captain  Benjamin  Djv  was  commis- 
sioned as  commander.  Every  eflbrt  was  made  to  get 
the  new  company  in  readiness  for  departure  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  men  were  without  uniforms  and 
the  school-teachers  at  once  voted  to  furnish  the 
materials  for  making  them  at  their  own  expense. 
Mr.  John  Marr,  the  local  tailor,  offered  his  services  as 
cutter  and  they  were  gratefully  accepted.  On  Sun- 
day, May  5th,  the  ladies  of  the  Soldiers"  Aid  Society, 
with  a  large  number  of  others,  assembled  at  Academy 
Hall  and  industriously  worked  throughout  the  entire 
day  and  evening  to  make  up  the  uniforms. 

On  the  following  day  the  town  voted  to  appropriate 
the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars  to  furnish  the  com- 
pany with  comfortable  and  necessary  clothing. 

On  the  7th  of  June  another  meeting  was  held,  and 
the  town  voted  to  borrow  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  applied  by  the  selectmen,  in 
aid  of  the  families  of  volunteers. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  June  24tb,  the  new  com- 
pany took  its  departure  for  the  "  seat  of  war."  The 
soldiers  were  escorted  tojhe  entrance  of  the  town  by 
the  Mugford  Fire  .\ssociation  and  a  large  concourse  of 
citizens.  Almost  the  entire  community  assembled  in 
70 


the  streets  to  say  "  farewell,"  and  to  bid  them  "God 
speed."  On  arriving  at  the  locality  known  as  Work- 
house Kocks  the  procession  halted,  and  the  soldiers 
were  addressed  by  William  B.  Brown,  Esq.,  in  behalf 
of  the  citizens.  Captain  Day,  in  reply,  expressed  the 
most  patriotic  sentiments  in  behalf  of  the  company. 

The  soldiers  embarked  for  Boston  in  wagons  which 
were  in  waiting,  and  departed  amid  the  deafening 
cheers  of  the  citizens.  This  company  was  known  in 
the  army  as  Company  G,  First  Regiment  Heavy  Ar- 
tillery. 

On  Thursday,  August  1st,  the  three  Marblehead 
company  arrived  home.  Arrangements  had  been  made 
to  give  them  an  enthusiastic  welcome.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  procesaion  was  formed,  con- 
sisting of  the  Marblehead  Band,  the  "  Home  Guards," 
the  boards  of  town  officers,  the  entire  Fire  Department, 
and  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools.  An  interesting 
foature  of  the  procession  was  thirteen  young  ladies, 
representing  the  original  Statei,  wearing  white  dresses, 
and  red,  white  and  blue  veils.  The  aiTival  of  the 
train  bringing  the  soldiers  was  announced  by  the 
ringing  of  bells,  the  firing  of  guns  and  the  joyful 
acclamations  of  the  people.  They  were  received  at  the 
depot  at  about  six  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  escorted  to  the 
Town- House,  where  an  address  of  welcome  was  deliv- 
ered by  Jonathan  H.  Orne,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Selectmen.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  follow- 
ing day  the  veterans  were  given  a  grand  reception. 
The  procession  was  again  formed,  and  they  were 
escorted  about  town  to  Fort  Sewall,  where  a  dinner 
was  served. 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  the  companies  Captain 
Knott  V.  Martin  resigned  as  commander  of  the  Sut- 
ton Light  Infantry,  and  recruited  a  company  for  the 
Twenty-third  Regiment.  More  than  half,  the  num- 
ber of  this  company  were  enlisted  in  Marblehead. 
They  left  for  the  seat  of  war  during  the  month  of  No- 
vember. 

On  the  21st  of  December  the  town  voted  to  appro- 
priate the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  in  aid  of  the 
families  of  volunteers. 

The  news  of  the  splendid  triumph  of  General 
Burnside  in  his  expedition  against  North  Carolina, 
resulting  in  the  capture  of  Roanoke  Island  on  the 
8th  of  January,  1862,  sent  a  thrill  of  exultation 
through  every  loyal  heart  in  the  country.  But  the 
joy  of  the  people  of  Marblehead  was  turned  to  grief 
by  the  news  that  three  of  their  bravest  citizens  had 
fallen  in  the  battle.  These  were  Lieut.  John  Good- 
win, Jr.,  Sergt.  Gamaliel  H.  Morse  and  Private  John 
Show,  of  Company  B,  Twenty-third  Regiment.  Messrs. 
Goodwin  and  Morse  were  killed  instantly;  but  Mr. 
Show  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  after  several 
days  of  severe  suffering. 

Just  one  month  from  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Ro- 
anoke Island  the  famous  battle  occurred  between  the 
UnitedStates  frigates  "Cumberland"  and  "Congress" 
and  the  Confederate  ram  "  Merrimac,"  in  Hampton 
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Roads,  Va.  After  an  engagement  of  fifteen  minutes 
the  "  Merrimac"  ran  into  the  "Cumberhind,"  crush- 
ing in  her  side.  The  frigate  immediately  began  to 
sink.  Over  one  hundred  seamen  on  board  the  ill- 
fated  vessel  went  down  in  her.  One  of  the  bravest 
of  the  heroes  who  lost  their  lives  in  this  engagement 
was  William  B.  Hubbard,  of  Marblehead.  He  was 
captain  of  one  of  the  guns  on  board  the  "Cumber- 
land." When  the  ship  was  sinking,  and  death 
stared  them  in  the  face,  the  first  thought  of  many 
was  naturally  that  of  self-preservation.  Not  so  with 
Hubbard.  His  powiler-boy  had  become  frightened 
and  could  not  be  found. 

"  I  am  determined  to  have  one  more  shot  at  them," 
cried  the  gallant  Hubbard,  and  immediately  went  be- 
low to  procure  ammunition.  On  his  return,  as  he  ap- 
proached his  gun  to  reload  it,  a  shot  from  the  enemy 
laid  him  on  the  deck.  He  went  down  with  the  ship, 
nobly  dying  at  his  post. 

Among  the  crew  of  the  "  Cumberland  "  were  David 
Bruce  and  John  Hazel,  of  Marblehead.  Nathaniel 
Roundey  and  John  Flemming  were  on  board  the 
"  Congress ''  throughout  the  action. 

Late  in  the  month  of  April  the  people  received 
the  precious  bodies  of  their  earliest  dead,  the  first 
slain  in  battle.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  they  realized 
the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice  to  be  made.  Only 
the  life  blood  of  their  best  and  bravest  could  pre- 
serve the  institutions  for  which  their  fathers 
fought.  The  funeral  services  over  the  bodies  of 
Messrs.  Goodwin  and  Morse  took  place  on  Thursday, 
April  24th,  at  the  Unitarian  Church.'  The  services 
consisted  of  singing  by  the  choir,  prayer  by  Rev. 
George  W.  Patch,  and  an  address  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
R.  Colthrop,  pastor  of  the  church.  The  remains  were 
accompanied  to  their  last  resting-place  in  the  Green 
Street  Burying-grouud  by  the  three  companies  of  the 
Eighth  Regiment  belonging  to  Marblehead  and  a 
large  concourse  of  people. 

It  is  seldom  that  heroes  are  so  honored  as  were 
these  dead  soldiers.  His  Excellency  John  A.  An- 
drew, the  war  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  there 
in  the  proce.<*sion,  accompanied  by  Adjutant-General 
Schouler  and  the  members  of  his  staff.  Major-Gen- 
eral  Sutton  and  the  field  and  .staff  officers  of  the 
Eighth  Regiment  were  also  in  attendance. 

On  the  2d  of  July  President  Lincoln  issued  a  call 
for  three  hundred  thousand  more  volunteers  to  serve 
for  three  years  or  during  the  war.  In  accordance 
with  this  call,  the  most  earric.it  ollbrts  were  made  to 
recruit  from  JIarblchcad.  On  the  19lh  of  July  the 
town  voted  to  offer  a  bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars 
to  every  man  who  would  volunteer  on  the  quota  of 
the  town  ;  and  Captains  Richard  Phillips,  Samuel  C. 
Graves,  Francis  Boardnian,  Messrs.  Samuel  Roads 
and  John  tioodwin  were  chosen  a  committee  lo  assist 
the  selectmen  in  recruiting.    On  the  31st  of  July  the 
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town  treasurer  was  authorized  to  hire  the  sum  of 
fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  doll.irs,  to  be  used  as 
bounties  for  volunteers  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars  each.  A  committee  was  chosen  to  wait  upon 
the  Governor  and  request  him  to  appoint  an  addi- 
tional recruiting  agent.  On  the  1st  of  August  Gov- 
ernor Andrew  issued  the  following  permission  to 
recruit : 

'*  In  cong^qneuco  of  the  request  of  tlio  town  of  alnrMohead,  made  by 
a  legal  town  meeting  held  ye.Hterday, — a  copy  of  the  record  of  which  is 
banded  me,  attested  by  the  town-clork, — I  appoint  at  the  nomination  of 
the  alber  gentlemen  who  came  to  repre«?nt  the  town,  Samuel  Road^ 
Esq.,  a^lditional  recl-uiting  agent  for  ^larldeliead.  He  will  cu.ol)erate 
with  the  town's  committee  and  use  hi»  influence  to  forwanl  the  enlist- 
ments, and  I  ask  the  good  people  of  Marblehead  to  support  and  help  him 
with  all  their  hearts  and  hands.** 

Mr.  Roads  at  once  established  his  headquarters  at 
an  office  on  Washington  Street,  and  the  enlistment 
progressed  rapidly.  In  a  short  time  sixty-nine  men 
had  enrolled  themselves  for  a  service  of  three  years, 
or  during  the  war.  Of  these,  thirty-two  were  assigned 
to  the  Tenth  Battery,  then  recruiting  at  Lynnfield  ; 
ten  to  the  Thirty-second  Regiment ;  eight  to  the 
Seventeenth  Regiment;  seven  to  the  Twenty-third 
Regiment ;  and  the  others  were  distributed  among  the 
First  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  and  the  Twentieth, 
Twenty-fourth,  Fortieth  and  Forty-first  Regiments. 

On  Tuesday,  August  2ijth,  the  town  voted  to  pay  a 
bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars  "for  each  volunteer 
enlisting  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  for  a  pe- 
riod of  nine  months,  until  the  quota  of  the  town  shall 
be  full."  It  was  also  voted  to  request  all  shoe  manu- 
facturers, all  store-keepers  and  all  others  to  close 
their  places  of  business  each  day  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  week  from  two  to  six  o'clock  p.m.;  and 
that  all  citizens  be  entreated  to  abstain  from  custom- 
ary labor  during  these  hours,  and  assist  the  author- 
ized agent  in  procuring  recruits."  It  was  ordered 
that  the  bells  be  rung  each  day  from  two  o'clock  to 
three  o'clock  r.  M. 

The  Marblehead  Band  was  invited  to  be  present  at 
the  town-hall,  and  give  their  services  during  the  hour 
in  which  the  bells  were  to  be  rung. 

On  the  27th  of  September  another  meeting  was 
held,  at  which  it  was  voted  to  pay  one  hundred  dol- 
lars as  a  bounty  to  every  volunteer  enlisting  over  and 
above  the  (|Uota  of  the  town  for  a  service  of  nine 
months.  This  action  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
the  two  Marblehead  companies — theSutton  Light  In- 
fantry and  the  Lafiiyetie  Guards.  The  company 
known  as  the  Glover  Light  Guards  was  disbanded 
shortly  after  its  return  from  the  three  months'  cam- 
paign, in  con.sequeuce  of  the  enlistment  of  a  large 
proportion  of  its  members  in  the  various  three  years' 
regiments. 

On  the  25th  of  November  the  Sutton  Light  In- 
fantry, under  command  of  Captain  .'■^amuel  C.  Graves, 
and  the  Lafayette  Guards,  under  ciimmand  of  Captain 
Richard  Phillips,  left  the  State  with  the  other  coiii- 
paiiits  of  the  Eighth  Regiment  for  Newbern,  N.  C. 
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The  town  had  made  generous  provision  for  the 
fainilios  of  soldiers  from  time  to  time  since  the  begin- 
ning of  tlie  war.  As  the  proportion  of  men  who  were 
absent  in  the  army  and  navy  increased,  ndilitionnl 
appropriations  were  found  necessarj',  and  in  Jlarch, 
1SG3,  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to  hire  twenty-five 
thousand  doUars  for  this  purpose.  In  the  spring  of 
1SG3  Congress  autliorized  a  draft  to  obtain  reinforce- 
ments for  the  army. 

The  draft  took  place  at  Salem  on  the  afternoon  of 
July  10,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  deeply  inter- 
ested audience.  The  names  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  citizens  of  Marblehead  were  drawn  from  the 
box.  Of  these,  a  large  ])roportion  were  exempted  by 
the  examining  surgeons  on  account  of  pliysical  disa- 
bility, or  other  causes.  Many  procured  substitutes, 
and  others  paid  the  commutation  fee  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars.  A  very  few — not  more  than  twenty,  it 
is  said — of  the  number  originally  drafted  were  mus- 
tered into  the  United  States  service. 

When  the  war  broke  out  old  Fort  Sewall  was  in 
ruins.  The  exposed  condition  of  the  harbor  and 
the  fact  that  Confederate  gunboats  were  cruising 
about  the  coast,  caused  the  citizens  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  the  fortification  of  the  town.  At  a  town- 
meeting,  held  on  tlie  1.5th  of  August,  it  was  voted  to 
appropriate  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
paid  to  laborers  employed  upon  the  repairs  of  Fort 
Sewall.  In  a  short  time  the  fort  was  thoroughly  re- 
paired and  considerably  enlarged.  The  government 
also  erected  two  other  fortifications,  one  at  the  head 
of  the  harbor,  overlooking  the  River-head  Beach  and 
the  Neck,  known  as  "  Fort  Glover,"  and  another  on 
Naugus  Head,  overlooking  Salem  Harbor,  known  as 
"  Fort  Miller."  All  three  forts  were  garrisoned  by 
companies  from  other  parts  of  the  State  until  the  end 
of  the  war. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1864,  Congress  passed  an 
act  authorizing  the  enlistment  of  recruits  for  the 
I'nion  army  in  the  insurgent  States.  On  23d  of  July 
the  town  of  Marblehead  voted  to  deposit  five  thou- 
sand dollars  with  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  portion  of  these  re- 
cruit)-: to  serve  on  the  quota  of  the  town  ;  it  was 
also  voted  to  pay  a  bounty  of  $125  to  every  recruit 
enlisting  in  its  quota. 

On  the  24th  of  July  the  Eighth  Regiment,  which 
had  returned  from  the  nine  months'  campaign  sev- 
eral months  before,  again  left  the  State  for  a  service 
of  one  hundred  days.  The  regiment  at  this  time  was 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Benj.  F.  Peach,  Jr.,  a 
JIarblehead  boy  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks.  The 
Sutton  Light  Infantry  took  its  departure  with  the 
regiment.  The  Lafayette  Guards  subsequently  left 
town  as  an  unattached  company,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  Fourth  Regiment  of  Artillery,  being  known  as 
Company  A. 

During  the  month  of  August  the  ladies  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Society  held  a  fair  for  the  benefit  of  the  sol- 


diers. The  people  responded  nobly, — as  they  had 
done  to  every  patriotic  appeal, — and  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  live  hundred  dollars  was  netted.  Of  this 
sum  four  hundred  dollars  was  given  to  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  and  the  balance  was  distributed  among 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  and  the  needy  families 
of  those  in  the  navy. 

The  desire  to  do  something  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings of  those  in  the  army  was  almost  universal. 
Nearly  every  organization  in  town  sent  boxes  of 
luxuries  and  medicine  to  the  soldiers  in  camp. 
Early  in  the  year  the  members  of  the  Gerry  Fire  As- 
sociation presented  eighty-two  dollars  to  the  Soldiers' 
Aid  Society,  the  proceeds  of  a  dancing-party  held 
under  their  auspices.  The  members  of  Washington 
Lodge  of  Good  Templars  presented  thirty-five  dollars, 
the  proceeds  of  a  social  party  held  at  their  hall. 
These  donations  were  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
materials  which  were  made  up  into  quilts,  comforters 
and  dressing-gowns  for  soldiers  in  the  hospitals. 

In  November  of  this  year  the  ladies  of  Marblehead 
supplied  a  table  at  a  fair  held  in  Boston  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  sailors,  and  by  their  efforts  alone  the  sum  of 
thirteen  hundred  dollars  was  netted. 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  the  Eighth  Regiment 
from  the  one  hundred  days'  campaign.  Captain  Sam- 
uel C.  Graves  resigned  as  commander  of  the  Sutton 
Light  Infantry,  and  organized  an  unattached  com- 
pany. The  company  left  town  in  February,  1865,  and 
was  stationed  for  some  time  at  Fort  Warren,  Boston 
harbor.  It  was  then  ordered  to  Plymouth,  where  it 
remained  several  months  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

We  have  written  only  of  the  companies  actually 
organized  or  enlisted  in  Marblehead.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  otherwise.  The  history  of  the  part 
taken  by  -  the  men  of  Marblehead  in  the  great  Civil 
War  can  never  be  full)'  written.  They  were  in  nearly 
every  regiment  that  went  from  JIassachusetts.  In 
every  battle  of  importance,  from  Bull  Run  to  Appo- 
mattox Court-House,  they  proved  themselves  worthy 
of  their  ancestors,  and  of  Marblehead. 

Though  the  citizens  of  Marblehead  did  not  take 
so  prominent  a  part  in  the  naval  service  of  the  coun- 
try during  the  Civil  War  as  in  the  wars  against 
Great  Britain,  the  record  of  those  who  enlisted  is,  as 
a  whole,  creditable  to  the  town.  Captain  Michael 
B.  Gregory  rendered  efficient  service  at  the  Charles- 
town  Navy- Yard  in  the  summer  of  1861,  during 
which  he  was  distinguished  for  his  promptness  and 
ability  in  fitting  out  government  vessels.  He  after- 
wards commanded  the  United  States  ship  "R.  B. 
Forbes,"  during  a  short  cruise  along  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Captain  Josiah  P.  Cressy  commanded  the 
United  States  ship  "  Ino,"  eighty  members  of  his  crew 
being  from  Marblehead. 

After  cruising  in  the  North  Atlantic,  his  ship 
sailed  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  there  formed  a 
blockade  for  the  Confederate  steamer  "  Sumter."  He 
subsequently  sailed     to     the     Island    of     Tangiers, 
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Morocco,  and  captured  two  Confederate  officers,  who 
were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Tlio  distinguished  ser- 
vices of  Captain  Hainuel  15.  Gregory,  in  the  U.S. 
steamer  "  Western  World,"  and  of  his  brother,  Capt. 
William  D.  Gregory,  in  the  steamer  "  Bahid,"  along 
the  .southern  coast,  are  deserving  of  much  more  space 
than  is  at  our  disposal.  Both  were  noted  for  their 
zeal,  and  were  among  the  most  successful  comman- 
ders in  the  United  States  Navy.  Their  names  are 
recorded,  with  honorable  mention,  in  the  archives  at 
Washington. 

Throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  war  the  news 
of  every  Union  victory  was  announced  to  the  people 
by  the  merry  peal  of  the  church  bells.  On  Saturd.iy, 
April  8,  1865,  news  was  received  of  the  surrender 
of  General  Lee,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  the  bells 
rang  out  their  joyful  tidings.  The  event,  however, 
did  not  take  place  until  the  following  day.  On  Mon- 
day, April  10th,  the  citizens  formed  in  procession  and 
headed  by  a  band  of  music,  marched  through  the 
principal  streets  to  Lyceum  Hall,  where  addre.-ses  of 
congratulation  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Briggs,  of  Sa- 
lem, and  other  speakers.  In  the  evening  many  of  the 
houses  were  illuminated,  and  beacon-fires  were  lighted 
on  the  hills  in  lionor  of  the  great  event. 

The  a.ssassination  of  President  Lincoln,  on  the 
night  of  April  i4th,  gave  a  tragic  ending  to  one  of  the 
greatest  civil  wars  recorded  in  history.  In  Marble- 
head,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  country,  every 
mark  of  respect  was  paid  to  the  martyred  President. 
On  the  day  of  the  funeral  many  of  the  shoe  manu- 
factories, private  residences  and  other  buildings  were 
apjiropriately  draped  in  mourning;  the  church  bells 
were  tolled,  and  public  services  were  held  at  the 
Baptist  Church,  where  an  address  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  George  W.  Patch. 

Though  actual  hostilities  ceased  in  April,  the  sol- 
diers who  had  enlisted  for  a  service  of  three  years 
were  not  discharged  until  June,  when  the  war  was 
considered  as  finally  ended.  On  the  20th  of  that 
month  the  people  of  Marblehead  gave  a  reception  to 
the  members  of  the  Tenth  Massachusets  Battery,  a 
large  proportion  of  whom  were  citizens  of  the  town. 
This  battery  had  been  engaged  in  all  the  most  im- 
portant battles  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  had 
become  distinguished  for  efficiency  and  bravery. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  a  reception  was  given  to 
General  Kilpatrick,  who  delivered  an  address  on  the 
steps  of  the  town-house. 

During  the  war  Marl)leliead  furnished  for  the  army 
and  navy  one  thousand  and  forty-eight  men,  which 
was  a  surplus  of  ninely-one  over  and  above  all  de- 
mands. Eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven  were  in  tlie 
military  service,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-one 
were  in  the  navy.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  ten 
were  killed  in  battle,  or  died  from  wounds  jind  sick- 
ness, and  eighty-seven  were  wounded,  many  of  whom 
returned  home  only  to  die  after  months,  and,  in  some 
instances,  years  of  suffering. 


The  whole  amount  of  money  raised  for  war  pur- 
poses by  the  town,  exclusive  of  State  aid,  was 
$139,725.  The  sum  of  S107,800.<55  was  raised  by  the 
town  and  paid  to  families  of  volunteers  as  State  aid 
during  the  four  years  of  the  war.  This  sum  was  af- 
terwards refunded  by  the  Commonwealth. 


CHAPTER  XC. 
MARBLEHEAD— (Conimned). 

ImprofemenU  in  the  Shoe  Bushiesg — -New  Streets — Tncreaae  of  Bt(8ui«M — 
Fire  on  Plettsnnt  Street — FirU  Obnervance  of  Memorial  Day — John  Good- 
xcin,  Jr.^  PoU^'l,  G.  A.  R.,  Organized— Other  Local  Organisations — First 
Steam  Fire  Engine — Atlantic  Avenne  Opened — Firemen  s  Dcmotwtration — 
Oilholic  Charch  Burned — Small  Pox  EscUemeiU — Manatang  House  Hunted 
— Steampscott  Branch  Riulroat  Opened — Wil/iam  B.  liroien — The  Gregory 
Fund — Beqtieit  of  Benjamin  Abbot — Abbot  Halt — Generosity  of  Oie  Citi- 
zens— Celebration  of  MngfouCs  Vi<t/inj — Muijford  Monument  Dedicated 
—  Dedication  of  Soldiers*  and  Sttilors*  Monunnnt~~Abbot  l^nblic  Library 
— Great  Fire  of  1877 — New  Local  Xeict^mper  Established — Murder  of 
William  Frank  Uaihaway — Marbleheatl  Improvement  Society  Organized — 
Exercises  on  the  Death  of  I^esulent  Garjield— President  Arthur  dtptured 
—The  Lockout  of  ISSS— CcMiinfwii  of  the  Fourth  of  July— Horse  liail- 
roads  Extended  from  Lynn  and  Salem — Attempts  to  Divide  the  Totrn  and 
Form  a  New  Township — Memorial  Services  on'  the  Death  of  Ex-Presiitent 
U.  S.  Grant — Development  of  the  Town  as  a  Summer  liesort — Marblehead 
as  a  Yachting  Centre. 

During  the  war,  and  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing its  close,  the  shoe  busine-ss  of  Marblehead  was 
in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  it  had  ever  been 
before.  With  the  introduction  of  the  McKay  Sew- 
ing Machine,  a  division  of  labor  became  necessary, 
anil  the  entire  system  of  manufacturing  shoes  was 
revolutionized.  All  work  was  now  performed  in  the 
factories,  and  instead  of  the  old  system,  under  which 
boys  were  taught  a  thorough  knowledge  of  shoemak- 
ing  as  a  trade,  they  were  taught  to  be  simply  profic- 
ient in  .some  particular  branch  of  the  work.  By  the 
improved  method  of  manufacturing,  thousands  of 
cases  of  boots  and  shoes  were  made  in  a  much  shorter 
tinie  than  it  had  formerly  taken  to  produce  as  many 
hundreds.  As  the  business  increased  and  became 
remunerative,  the  effect  was  apparent  in  the  improved 
con<lition  of  the  town.  Large  buildings  were  erected 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  depot  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, while  handsome  residences  in  various  parts  of 
the  town  gave  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
people.  The  town  was  also  greatly  improved  by  the 
building  of  new  streets,  and  by  removing  buildings 
and  widening  several  of  the  older  highways. 

On  the  night  of  February  5,  ISii",  the  town  nar- 
rowly escaped  a  destructive  conHagration.  A  fire 
broke  out  in  the  shoe  manufactory  of  Joseph  Harris 
&  Sons,  on  Pleasant  Street,  destroying  the  building, 
together  with  the  Bajitist  Church  and  the  dwelling- 
house  of  Increase  II.  Brown.  The  (lames  were  com- 
municated to  several  other  buildings  in  the  vicinity, 
but  the  fire  was  fortunately  controlled  before  doiiig  fur- 
ther damage.    The  work  of  rebuilding  began  early  in 
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the  spring.  A  commodious  factory  was  erected  by 
Messrs.  Harris  A  Sons  on  Elm  Street,  and  the  Baptist 
Society  erected  a  new  church  on  the  site  formerly 
occupied  by  tlieir  old  house  of  worship.  On  the  14th 
of  (October,  eifrht  men  at  work  on  the  new  church 
edifice  were  thrown  to  the  ground  by  the  breaking 
away  of  a  staging.  One  man  was  killed  instantly, 
and  another  died  from  his  injuries  after  several  days 
of  extreme  suft'ering. 

The  custom  of  decorating  the  graves  of  soldiers 
with  flowers  was  observed  in  Marblehead  for  the  first 
time  on  the  l.'Uh  of  June,  18(>8,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  "  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Union  Lfague."  Nearly 
every  organization  in  town  participated  in  the  proces- 
sion. The  exercises,  which  took  place  on  the  com- 
mon, consisted  of  an  oration  by  William  B.  Brown, 
Esq.,  an  address  by  the  Rev.  William  G.  Haskell,  and 
reading  a  poem  written  for  the  occasion  by  Benjamin 
K.  Prentiss,  Esq..  of  Lynn,  a  native  of  Marblehead. 
The  procession  then  marched  to  the  several  ceme- 
teries, where  the  graves  of  those  who  gave  their  lives 
in  defense  of  the  country  were  reverently  decorated. 
This  beautiful  custom  has  been  annually  observed  on 
the  30th  of  May  under  the  auspices  of  the  "  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic." 

The  most  notable  events  of  the  year,  besides  the  ex- 
citement attending  a  presidential  election,  were  the 
organization  of  the  Liberty  Hose  Company,  and  the 
action  of  the  town  in  authorizing  the  lighting  of  the 
public  streets  at  night. 

Little  of  importance  marked  the  passage  of  the  year 
1S(59.  A  prominent  local  organization  was  chartered, 
however:  John  Goodwin,  Jr.,  Post 82,  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  During  the  following  year,  Unity 
Degree  Lodge,  Daughters  of  Rebekah,  and  Neptune 
Lodge,  No.  31,  Knights  of  Pythias,  were  organized. 

In  1871, the  town  voted  to  purchase  anew  steam 
fire  engine,  which  resulted  in  a  controversy  among 
the  firemen  as  to  which  company  should  have  the 
custody  of  the  new  machine.  At  the  annual  March 
meeting,  the  citizens  elected  a  board  of  fire-wards,  in 
accordance  with  the  time-honored  custom  of  the 
town.  This  action  was  resisted  by  the  Board  of  Se- 
lectmen, who  appointed  another  set  of  fire-wards,  and 
claimed  that  the  election  by  the  citizens  was  illegal. 

The  question  was  finally  carried  before  the  courts, 
and  a  decision  was  rendered  declaring  the  election  by 
the  people  to  be  the  only  legal  method  of  appoint- 
ment. The  new  engine  arrived  on  the  Sth  of  Se|)teni- 
ber,  and  was  given  the  name  of  "Marblehead,  No.  1.'' 

The  Marblehead  Savings'  Bank  was  incorporated 
early  in  the  year,  and  in  December  a  new  local  news- 
paper, known  as  the  Marblehead  Messenger,  made  its 
appearance. 

During  the  year,  also,  Atlantic  Avenue,  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  great  controversy  for  several  years, 
and  which  the  town  hadJjeen  ordered  to  build  by  the 
County  Commissioner,  was  completed  and  opened  for 
travel. 


On  New  Year's  night,  1872,  the  fire  department 
made  a  grand  demonstration  in  honor  of  the  satisfac- 
tory ending  of  the  controversy  concerning  the  new 
steam  fire-engine.  After  a  torchlight  procession 
about  town,  the  several  companies  assembled  at  the 
rooms  of  the  General  Glover  Fire  Association,  where 
a  dinner  was  served.  The  Marblehead  Steam  Fire 
Engine  Company  was  organized  the  same  evening. 

On  the  Sth  of  July,  a  new  church,  which  had  been 
erected  a  short  time  before  on  Gregory  street,  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  was  burned  to  the  ground.  Soon 
after,  a  parsonage  was  erected  on  the  same  site  for  the 
use  of  the  parish  priest. 

During  the  month  of  August,  Manataug  Tribe, 
Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  was  organized. 

The  year  1873  was  one  of  the  most  eventful  in  the 
annals  of  the  town.  Early  in  the  winter  several  per- 
sons were  reported  sick  with  the  small-pox,  and  great 
excitement  prevailed  among  the  people.  The  first 
to  die  with  the  disease  was  George  Hatch,  Esq.,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  and  a  gentleman 
well  known  and  highly  respected  in  the  community. 
Shortly  after,  a  house  on  Water  street  was  taken  for  a 
small-pox  hospital,  and  several  persons  were  placed 
there  for  treatment.  The  management  of  this  hos- 
pital was  not  satisfactory  to  the  citizens,  and  a  con- 
troversy ensued  which  continued  until  the  close  of 
the  annual  town  meeting. 

On  Thursday  morning,  September  11,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  a  stable  on  Darling  Street,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Thomas  T.  Paine,  and  before  it  could  be  extinguished 
a  large  hotel  on  Washington  Street,  known  as  the 
"Manataug  House,"  and  a  dwelling-house  adjoining, 
belonging  to  the  estate  of  Samuel  Homan,  were  des- 
troyed. Several  other  buildings  in  the  vicinity  were 
badly  damaged. 

Oa  Monday,  October  19th,  the  railroad  from  Mar- 
blehead to  Lynn,  known  as  the  Swampscott  Branch, 
was  opened  for  travel,  and  the  event  was  celebrated 
in  an  appropriate  manner.  Five  hundred  persons 
were  conveyed  over  the  route  in  the  first  train,  and  on 
its  return  a  dinner  was  served  at  AUerton  Hall.  The 
Marblehead  Band  was  in  attendance,  and  speeches 
were  made  by  many  of  the  prominent  citizens  and  in- 
vited guests. 

At  the  annual  town  meeting  in  March,  1874,  Wil- 
liam B.  Brown,  Esq.,  who  had  served  as  a  member  of 
the  school  committee  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  de- 
clined a  re-election.  As  soon  as  his  determination 
was  made  known  to  the  citizens  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted: 

"WliEaEAS,  Our  beloved  fellow-citizen,  William  B.  Brown,  has 
served  liis  native  town  aaa  member  of  the  School  Committee  for  the  long 
period  of  twenty-five  years;  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  writing  the  an- 
nual report,  and  giving  most  freely  of  his  time,  his  inteliigence  and  liis 
hearty  sympathy  to  the  cause  of  education  in  our  midst,  without  one 
cent  of  remuneration,  even  to  the  prejudice  of  his  pecuniary  interest  and 
bodily  health  ;  and  whereas,  for  the  present  high  standing  of  our  public 
schools,  we  gratefully  acknowledge  a  large  indebtedness  for  his  direct 
personal  efforts,  therefore  bo  it 

*' HtKked,  That  we,   the  citizens  of  Marblehead,  in  town-meeting 
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osseinliled,  do  hereby  TOtd  him  our  meet  hearty  thanks,  for  these  rare 
aud  invaluablo  services.** 

At  a  town  meeting  held  on  Wednesday,  May  27th, 
]Mr.  James  J.  H.  Gregory  generously  presented  two 
thousand  dollars  to  the  town,  to  be  used  as  a  fund,  the 
interest  of  which  is  to  be  applied  once  in  four  years 
to  promote  the  moral,  mental  and  physical  welfare  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  method  of  investment  for  this 
purpose  U  to  be  decided  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
the  chairman  of  the  selectmen,  the  chairman  of  the 
school  committee,  and  all  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
settled  over  religious  societies  in  the  town.  The  in- 
come of  this  fund  has  been  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  trustees  of  the  i)ublic  library. 

During  the  year  the  selectmen  were  formally  notified 
tha[  Mr.  Benjamin  Abbot,  who  died  in  Boston,  in 
September,  1872,  had  bequeathed  all  the  residue  of  his 
proi)erty,  after  the  payment  of  several  other  legacies, 
to  the  town  of  Marblehead.  The  property  consisted 
of  United  States  bonds  and  other  securities  to  the 
value  of  one  hundred  and  three  thousand  dollars.  The 
will  of  the  donor  concluded  as  follows: 

"  I  have  made  this  provision  for  the  town  of  Marblehead,  because  it 
was  my  birthplace.  And  it  is  my  desire  tliat  a  building  shall  be  erected 
ft)r  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  tuwn,  but  I  do  not  intend  to 
limit  the  use  of  the  legacy  to  that  purpoee  or  to  impose  conditions  wbicti 
would  prevent  the  use  of  it  for  such  other  general  objects  as  the  citi_ 
zens  of  sjiid  town  may  determine  upon  in  their  discretion.  I  desire  that 
my  name  shall  always  be  attached  to  said  fund.** 

The  legacy  was  formally  accepted  by  the  town,  and 
it  was  voted  unanimously  to  erect  a  building  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  the  donor,  to  be  known 
as  Abbot  Hall.  This  building,  which  is  of  brick,  with 
stone  trimmings,  was  completed  during  the  year  1877. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Common,  on  Training-field  Hill, 
one  of  the  highest  points  of  land  in  the  town  and  is 
visible  for  several  miles  at  sea.  It  contains  a  large 
audience  hall  which  is  capable  of  seating  fully  twelve 
hundred  persons,  a  public  library  and  reading-room, 
a  fire-proof  vault  for  the  storage  and  security  of  the 
records,  and  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  various  boards 
of  town  officers.  Its  total  cost  was  5!7o,000.  Great 
credit  is  due  to  Messrs.  Simeon  Dodge  and  Moses 
Gilbert,  of  the  building  committee,  under  whose 
supervision  the  building  was  constructed.  Many  of 
the  conveniences  which  render  the  new  hall  superior 
to  most  public  buildings,  are  due  to  the  faithful  man- 
ner in  which  these  gentlemen  performed  the  work 
assigned  them  by  the  town.  Upon  the  completion  of 
the  building,  several  of  the  citizens  and  natives  of  the 
town  residing  abroad,  generously  contributed  pictures 
aid  other  articles  to  add  to  its  attractiveness.  The 
Hon.  James  J.  H.  Gregory  presented  a  clock  and  bell 
for  the  tower  and  a  large  oil  painting  for  the  reading- 
room.  Mr.  Thomas  Appleton  also  gave  a  picture  for 
the  reading-room  ;  a  piano  for  the  use  of  the  hall  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Henry  F.  I'itman  ;  and  a  car[)et  for 
the  stage  by  Mr.  Joel  Goldthwaite  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Briinblecome,  ol  Boston,  gave  a  clock  for 
the  hall,  and  .Mr.  William  I*".  .Joy,  of  Boston,  a  book- 


case for  the  use  of  the  town  clerk.  Subsequently, 
Genenil  John  H.  Devereux,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  pre- 
sented Willard's  famous  painting,  "  Yankee  Doodle, 
or  the  Spirit  of  76."  The  dedication  of  the  building 
took  place  on  Wednesday,  December  12,  1877,  under 
the  direction  of  a  committee  of  thirteen  gentlemen 
elected  for  that  purjiose.  The  exercises  consisted  of 
instrumental  music  by  the  American  Band,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. ;  prayer  by  Rev.  George  Pierce,  Jr.,  of 
Milford,  N.  H. ;  singing  by  the  Marblehead  Musical 
Association  ;  an  original  ode  written  for  the  occasion 
by  Miss  Marcia  M.  Selraari ;  and  an  oration  by  the 
Hon.  Edward  Avery,  of  Braintree,  Mass.  The  bene- 
diction was  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Crow- 
ninshield,  of  West  Dedham,  Mass.  In  the  evening  a 
concert  was  given  by  the  American  Band,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Wednesday,  May  17, 1876,  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  capture  of  the  British  transport 
"  Hope,"  by  Captain  James  Mugf.ird,  in  the  Conti- 
nental schooner  "Franklin,"  witnessed  one  of  the 
greatest  celebrations  ever  known  in  the  history  of 
Marblehead.  The  day  was  ushered  in  by  the  ringing 
of  all  the  church  bells  for  an  hour  at  sunrise,  and  a 
salute  of  thirty-nina  guns  from  a  battery  on  "  Work- 
house rocks."  The  bells  were  also  rung  and  salutes 
were  fired  at  noon  and  sun-^et.  At  nine  o'clock,  a.  m., 
a  procession  was  formed,  consisting  of  military  com- 
panies of  Marblehead  and  Lynn,  seven  bands  of  mu- 
sic, distinguished  visitors,  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
War  of  1812,  veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  town  officers, 
secret  societies,  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  and  the 
entire  fire  department.  The  procession  marched 
through  the  principal  streets  to  the  square  at  the 
junction  of  Pleasant  and  Essex  streets,  where  a  mon- 
ument, which  had  been  placed  in  position  the  day 
before,  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  exercises.  The 
monument  is  a  shaft  of  Hallowell  granite,  eighteen 
and  one-half  feet  high,  and  four  feel,  nine  inches 
square  at  the  base.  It  is  inscribed  on  all  four  sides  as 
follows : 

On  the  northern  side, — 

*' A  TRIBl'TR  OF   MARnLFIIEAD. 

"  To  the  memory  of  the  tiruvo  Captain  Mn^fonl  and  his  heroic  crew, 
w!u),  in  the  *  Franklin,*  of  sixty  tons,  and  four  four-pouuilers,  >l8y  17, 
1776,  under  the  guns  of  llie  Itritish  tluet,  capturi-d  and  carried  into  Itos. 
ton  the  transport  'Hope,*  three  luliidred  tons,  ten  guus,  loaded  with 
munitions  of  war,  including  l,.^^  lairrols  of  |)owder.** 

On  the  eastern  side, — 

''CKF.W  OF  THE  *  FRASKLtN,*   AS  FAR  AS  KNOWS. 

James  Mugford Captain. 

Thomas  Russell Lieutenant, 

Jeremiah  Hl)>hard Lieiitennut. 

\Villiam  Thomas Gunner. 

Samoi'l  n.r;reen Quartermaster. 

James  Tophaui Carpenter. 

John  Poweni Boatswain. 

8i:AiitN. 

John  PoTe.  Samuel  Roff. 

Thomas  Doto.  James  Quilty. 

John  WItham.  (juinn  llettis.'* 
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On  the  western  side, — 

"  CAPTAIN   JAMES    MI'flFOKP. 

"  Born  in  MurMohond  Slay  19,  17-J9:  killed  Slny  In,  1770,  wliile  suc- 
cessfully ilrffiiding  his  vessel  against  tbirleen  bouts  and  twu  hundred 
men  front  the  llritish  fleet." 

On  the  southern  side, — 

"  ERECTED  MAY  17,  1876." 

After  the  dedication  of  the  monument  the  proces- 
sion moved  to  the  Unitarian  Church,  where  the 
other  exercises  took  place.  They  consisted  of  singing 
by  the  Marblehead  Musical  As-sociation,  prayer  by 
the  Rev.  Benjamin  H.  Bailey,  an  ode  written  for  the 
occasion  by  the  Rev.  John  W.  Chadwicli:,  an  oration 
by  the  Hon.  George  B.  Loring,  of  Salem,  and  an  ode 
written  by  Miss  Marcia  M.  Oilman. 

On  the  Fourtli  of  July  another  celebration  took 
place.  At  nine  o'clock,  a.m.,  a  procession  was  formed 
consisting  of  the  Marblehead  Brass  Band,  the  Mug- 
ford  Monumental  Association,  the  Hibernian  Friendly 
Society,  a.  delegation  of  the  Mugford  Fire  Association, 
the  Board  of  Selectmen,  the  clergy  and  the  children 
of  the  North  and  South  Church  Sabbath  Schools  in 
carriages.  The  procession  moved  through  tlie  princi- 
pal streets  to  ihe  square  at  the  junction  of  Mugford 
and  Elm  Streets,  where  a  monuuieot  erected  in  mem- 
ory of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Marblehead  who  fell 
in  the  Civil  War  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies. The  monument  is  of  Hallowell  granite,  be- 
ing thirty-four  feet  high,  and  eight  feet  square  at  the 
base.  It  bears  four  tablets  containing  the  names  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  soldiers  and  sailors.  On 
the  face,  directly  in  front,  is  the  following  inscription: 

IS   MEMORY   OF   OUR  COUNTRY'S   DEFENDERS. 

1776,  1812,  1861. 

ERECTED   BY'   THE   CITIZENS  OF   MARBLEHEAD. 

Dedicated  July  4,  1876. 

The  other  exercises  of  the  day  took  place  at  the 
Unitarian  Church.  They  consisted  of  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Julius  H.  Ward ;  singing  by  the  Marblehead 
Musical  Association  ;  reading  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Litchman  ;  and  ad- 
dresses by  Messrs.  James  J.  H.  Gregory  and  William 
B.  Brown.  At  the  close  of  the  exercises  a  dinner  was 
served  at  Allerton  Hall. 

The  local  events  of  the  year  1877  were  among  the 
most  memorable  in  the  entire  history  of  the  town.  At 
the  annual  March  meeting  the  town  voted  to  appro- 
priate twenty  thousand  dollars  from  the  Abbot  fund, 
U)  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  and  devoted, 
principal  and  interest,  in  their  discretion,  to  the 
founding  and  maintenance  of  a  reading-room  and  li- 
brary to  be  called  "  Abbot  Library."  It  was  also 
voted  to  place  the  unappropriated  balance  of  the  Ab- 
bot fund  at  interest,  and  to  devote  the  income  to  the 
payment  of  the  annual  expense  of  maintaining  the 
Abb*t  building,  including  heating,  lighting,  and  the 


care  of  the  building  and  grounds.    The  library  was 
opened  to  the  imblic  early  in  the  year  1878. 

On  the  15tli  of  !May  the  town  voted  to  make  a  reser- 
voir of  Read's  Pond,  and  to  lay  water-pipes  therefrom, 
with  hydrants  in  suitable  places  for  use  in  case  of 
fires.  The  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  was  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  and  a  committee  was  elected 
to  carry  the  vote  into  effect.  The  work  was  finished 
during  the  summer  of  that  year. 

The  most  extensive  conflagration  ever  known  in 
the  annals  of  the  town  took  place  on  the  morning  of 
June  25, 1877.  At  about  half-past  one  o'clock  a  barn 
in  the  rear  of  a  large  three-story  building  known  as 
the  "Marblehead  Hotel,"  situated  on  Pleasant  Street, 
in  the  midst  of  the  largest  and  finest  buildings  of 
which  this  town  could  boast,  was  discovered  to  be  on 
fire.  Before  assistance  could  be  summoned  the  fire 
had  communicated  to  the  hotel,  and  when  the  firemen 
arrived  on  the  scene  the  building  was  in  flames.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  destructive 
element,  but  without  avail.  The  General  Glover  en- 
gine-house, situated  directly  over  the  Brick  Pond 
reservoir,  was  soon  in  flames,  cutting  off  the  supply  of 
water  from  that  source.  The  fire  was  now  beyond 
the  control  of  the  firemen,  and  in  spite  of  their  almost 
superhuman  efforts  to  stop  it,  spread  from  building 
to  building  with  lightning-like  rapidity.  In  a  few 
moments  a  large  shoe  manufactory,  known  as  Pope's 
Block,  was  on  fire,  the  flames  spreading  to  a  barn 
owned  by  E.  V.  Bartlett  &  Co.,  and  from  thence  to  a 
shoe  manufactory  owned  and  occupied  by  that  firm. 
The  fire  now  defied  all  efforts  at  control.  Leap- 
ing around  the  corner  of  School  street,  the 
conflagration  extended  all  the  way  from  Rechabite 
Building  to  a  shoe  manufactory  owned  by  Natha- 
niel Glover,  thence  to  a  large  block  owned  by 
Wormsted  and  Woodfin,  and  soon  the  shoe  manu- 
factory of  William  Stevens,  a  stable  owned  by 
Thomas  T.  Paine,  and  fifteen  other  buildings,  mostly 
dwelling  houses,  comprising  every  building  on 
Sewall  Street,  from  the  corner  of  School  Street,  to 
Spring  Street  were  in  flames.  Extending  along  the 
North  side  of  Pleasant  Street,  the  fire  consumed  a 
building  belonging  to  T.  T.  Paine,  a  small  dwelling- 
house  owned  by  William  Humphrey,  the  beautiful 
depot  erected  a  few  years  previously,  said  at  that  time 
to  be  the  finest  on  the  line  of  the  Eastern  Railroad,  a 
barn  and  dwelling-house  owned  by  Benjamin  G. 
Hathaway,  a  boarding-house  owned  by  Henry  F. 
Pitman,  a  large  shoe  manufactory  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  Jonathan  Brown,  the  dwelling-house  of 
William  C.  Lcfavour,  and  a  barn  belonging  to  the 
estate  of  the  late  Dr.  H.  H.  F.  Whittemore.  On  the 
South  side  of  Pleasant  Street  every  building  save  one 
was  consumed,  from  a  house  belonging  to  the  estate 
of  Mrs.  Leonora  Chapman,  nearly  opposite  the  place 
where  the  fire  originated,  to  the  Mugford  Monument 
at  the  junction  of  Essex  and  Spring  Street.  These 
included  a  large  block  owned  by  Joshua  O.  Lefavour, 
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a  house  owned  by  John  H.  Brown  and  occupied  by 
G.  W.  Forsyth  as  a  boarding-house,  a  large  and  com- 
modious Iburstory  building  known  as"Allert()n  Block," 
a  shoe  factory  owned  by  M.  J.  Doak,  and  several 
dwelling-houses.  On  the  southern  end  of  School 
Street  every  building  was  destroyed,  including  a  large 
building  owned  by  Henry  O.  Symonds,  the  frame 
and  materials  of  a  new  engine  house,  in  process  of 
construction,  a  stable  owned  by  Enoch  A.  Perkins, 
the  South  Congregational  Church,  a  dwelling  owned 
by  Edward  Glover,  and  several  smaller  buildings.  On 
Essex  Street,  every  building  was  destroyed,  including 
a  large  shoe  manufactory,  belonging  to  the  estate 
of  John  H.  Wilkins,  a  small  shop  occupied  by  a  mar- 
ble-worker, and  several  dwelling-houses.  On  Spring 
Street,  two  shoe  manufactories  owned  by  William 
C.  Lefavour,  and  four  dwelling-houses  were  destroyed ; 
the  only  building  left  standing  being  the  Sewall 
School-house.  On  Bassett  Street,  two  dwelling-houses 
were  consumed,  together  with  a  barn,  belonging  to 
Henry  F.  Pitman,  was  destroyed,  and  several  other 
buildings  were  seriously  damaged. 

At  one  time  every  church  in  town  was  on  fire  ex- 
cept the  Baptist  and  Roman  Catholic.  Then  it  was 
that  strong  men  trembled,  fearing  that  the  town  would 
be  destroyed.  But  their  desperation  only  nerved  them 
to  greater  efl'ort,  and  at  length,  reinforced  by  assist- 
ance from  Salem,  Lynn,  and  other  cities,  the  firemen 
were  successful  and  conquered  the  fire.  But  what  a 
scene  of  devastation  met  the  eye  when  the  morning  sun 
broke  forth.  Whore  but  a  few  hours  before  had 
been  large  factories  and  comfortable  homes — monu- 
ments of  the  enterjirise  and  industry  of  the  people — 
were  only  stone  walls  and  tottering  chimneys.  The 
entire  business  portion  of  the  town  had  disappeared 
in  a  single  night.  Seventy-six  buildings,  with  all 
their  contents,  representing  over  half  a  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  property,  had  been  consumed.  Only 
four  of  the  large  shoe  manufactories  were  left  stand- 
ing in  the  town,  while  ninety  families  were  made 
homeless,  and  fifteen  liundred  men  and  women  were 
thrown  out  of  employment. 

During  the  afternoon  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
town  hall  to  devise  measures  of  relief  for  the  sull'erei-s 
by  the  fire.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
(,'apt.  Knott  V.  Martin,  and  a  citizens'  relief  com- 
mittee was  cliosen  to  solicit  donations  of  money  and 
clothing.  Before  an  appeal  could  be  issued,  however, 
donations  began  to  i)Our  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  a  short  time  the  committee  reported 
that  enough  had  been  received  to  alleviate  the  dis- 
tress. The  total  amount  of  contributions  received 
was  $23,408.30.  The  clothing  was  distributed  by  a 
society  of  ladies  known  as  the  Women's  Centennial 
Aid  Society,  who  rendered  efficient  assistance  to  the 
committee  in  its  charitable  work. 

We  c.'innot  close  our  account  of  this  terrible  visi- 
tation without  a  few  commendatory  words  concerning 
the  fortitude  ami  enterprising  energy  which  charac- 


terized the  business  men  throughout  the  entire 
trying  period.  They  had  received  a  blow,  from 
which  it  was  thought  they  could  not  recover;  but 
with  steady  resolution  they  set  themselves  to  the 
work  before  them,  and  in  less  tlian  three  months  had 
rebuilt  more  than  one-third  of  the  number  of  build- 
ings destroyed  by  the  fire.  During  the  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  great  conflagration  every 
building  destroyed  has  been  replaced  by  a  new  and 
commodious  structure. 

Beyond  the  excitement  incident  to  the  State  and 
Presidential  elections,  which  intervened  between 
this  period  and  the  year  1881,  there  is  little  of  interest 
to  record.  On  the  6th  of  January,  1881,  a  new  local 
newspaper  known  as  the  Essex  Statesman,  and  jjub- 
lished  by  Charles  H.  Litchman,  made  its  appearance. 
This  paper  was  issued  regularly  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  when  it  ceased  publication. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  May  3,  1881, 
a  gloom  was  cast  over  the  entire  community  by 
the  news  that  Mr.  William  Frank  Ilathaw.ay,  an 
estimable  citizen,  had  been  murdered  during  the 
night.  His  body  was  discovered  lying  face  down- 
ward in  a  ditch  in  a  field  near  the  old  Powder  House 
on  the  "Ferry  Koad."  A  bruise  on  the  forehead, 
evidently  inflicted  with  a  stone  or  some  other  blunt 
instrument,  gave  rise  to  the  theory  that  he  was 
accosted  on  his  way  home  and  stunned  by  a  blow  on 
the  head.  He  was  then  placed  in  the  ditch  and  held 
down  until  death  ensued  from  drowning.  Kobbery  evi- 
dently was  the  motive  for  the  deed,  as  his  pocket-book, 
known  to  contain  considerable  money,  was  missing. 
Xo  clue  to  tlie  perpetrators  of  the  deed  has  ever 
been  discovered. 

On  Tuesday,  May  10th,  the  Marblehead  Improve- 
ment Society  was  organized,  and  within  a  short  time 
Joegan  its  beneficent  work  by  setting  out-shade  trees 
in  various  parts  of  the  town. 

On  the  2d  of  July  President  James  A.  Garfield  was 
shot  by  Charles  Guitcau.  The  news  was  received  in 
Marblehead  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  and  the 
next  morning  arrangements  were  hastily  made  for  a 
mas.s-meeting  of  the  citizens  to  take  action  in  regard 
to  the  matter.  The  meeting  was  held  at  Abbot  Hall, 
on  the  evening  of  that  day,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  Henry  A.  Potter,  chairman  of  the  selectmen. 
Benjamin  F.  Pierce  was  elected  chairman,  and 
Thomas  Swasey,  Jr.,  secretary.  After  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  H.  Bailey,  appro])riate  resolutions 
were  read  l)y  Samuel  Roads,  Jr.,  and  remarks  were 
made  by  Capt.  Benjamin  Pitman,  Jonathan  H.  Orne, 
Rev.  J.  H.  Williams,  William  B.  Brown  and  Charles 
H.  Litchman. 

September  2Gth,  the  day  of  the  funeral  of  the 
murdered  President,  was  observed  by  a  general,  sus- 
pension of  business.  The  public  buildings  and  many 
private  residences  were  draped  in  nuiurning.  In  the 
afternoon  public  exercise.i  were  held  at  Abbot  Hall, 
consisting   of   singing   by  the    iMarldehead   Musical 
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Association  ;  prayer  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Williams ; 
singing  by  the  Marblehead  Glee  Club;  remarks  by 
Charles  H.  Litchaaan,  ch,iirm;in  of  the  meeting ; 
singing  by  the  Glee  Club;  eulogy  by  the  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin H.  Bailey;  singing  by  the  Marlilehoail  Mnsical 
Association;  anil  the  benediction  by  Rev.  Sanlbid  P. 
Smith. 

Ou  Friday,  September  8,  1SS2,  the  United  States 
steamer  "  Despatch  "  arrived  in  the  harbor.  It  was 
soon  rnmored  that  President  Chester  A.  Arthur  was 
on  board  the  steamer  and  that  he  would  take  a  car- 
riage at  Dixie's  wharf  for  Salem.  In  a  short  time 
quite  a  goodly  crowd  had  gathered  at  the  wharf,  and 
on  the  appearance  of  the  distinguished  visitor  he 
was  greeted  with  hearty  cheers.  After  his  departure 
arrangements  were  hastily  made  for  a  public  recep- 
tion on  his  return,  and  a  messenger  was  sent  to 
Salem  to  request  him  to  meet  the  citizens  at  Abbot 
Hall.  This  the  President  at  first  declined  to  do; 
but  as  his  carriage  neared  Jlarblchead  he  was 
accosted  by  Capt.  Benjamin  Pitman,  who  informed 
him  that  he  had  been  instructed  to  capture  the 
President  and  his  entire  party  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  Marblehead.  Seeing  that  escape  was  im- 
possible, the  President  laughingly  consented  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  ordeal 
of  handshaking.  As  the  carriage  entered  the  town 
a  signal  was  rung  on  the  electric  fire  alarm,  and 
the  church  bells  were  rung.  A  detachment  of  the 
Marblehead  Light  Infantry  marched  to  Work-house 
Rocks  to  act  as  escort.  Fearing  that  an  attempt  would 
be  made  to  drive  rapidly  through  the  town  and  thus 
deprive  the  people  of  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
President,  some  of  the  enthusiastic  citizens  brought 
out  the  Washington  Hook-aud-Ladder  truck  and 
placed  it  across  the  street  near  the  side  entrance  to 
Abbot  Hall  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  carriage.  This 
was  unnecessary,  however,  as  the  President  had  no 
desire  to  escape.  On  his  arrival  he  wa-i  escorted  to 
Abbot  Hall,  where  fifteen  hundred  persons  had 
a.ssembled  and  organized  a  meeting  with  Jonathan  H. 
Orne  as  chairman  and  Samuel  Roads,  Jr.,  secretary. 
On  his  appearance,  the  President  was  greeted  with 
a  perfect  ovation.  The  people  cheered  themselves 
hoarse  in  their  delight  and  enthusiasm.  After  a  brief 
address  of  welcome  by  the  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
and  a  few  pleasant  words  in  reply  by  President 
Arthur,  the  party  again  took  the  carriage  for  the 
wharf,  where  they  embarked  on  board  the  steamer. 
As  the  boat  in  which  the  Presidential  party  was 
rowed  to  the  steamer  proceeded  down  the  harbor,  it 
was  lustily  cheered  by  hundreds  of  people  who  lined 
the  wharves  and  headlands.  Shortly  after  the  ''  Des- 
patch" steamed  out  of  the  harbor.  This  was  proba- 
bly one  of  the  most  hearty,  enthusiastic  and  sponta- 
neous Welcomes  a  President  of  the  United  States  ever 
received. 

The  year  1883  was  marked  by  one  of  the  greatest 
iudostrial  disturbances  ever  known  in  the  history  of 
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the  town.  In  the  spring  several  of  the  manufacturers 
formed  a  combination  to  resist  the  power  of  the 
"  Lasters'  Protective  Union,"  a  prominent  labor 
organization,  and  a  general  lock-out  was  ordered  in 
nearly  all  the  factories.  This  was  attended  by  con- 
siderable excitement  and  was  of  about  seven  weeks' 
duration,  a  few  of  the  manufacturers  removing  a 
portion  of  their  business  from  the  town  before  the 
contest  ended.  Fortunately  for  the  town,  an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  differences  between  the  manufac- 
turers and  their  workmen  was  arrived  at  early  in  the 
summer. 

No  special  observance  had  been  made  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  declaration  of  American  Independence 
in  Marblehead  for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years. 
The  Fourth  of  July,  1884,  was  accordingly  celebrated 
in  a  manner  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
witnessed  it.  The  bells  were  rung  at  sunrise,  noon 
and  sunset.  At  7.30  a.m.  a  band  concert  was  given 
at  the  stand  at  the  Brick  Pond  Reservoir  on  Pleasant 
Street  for  one  hour.  At  nine  o'clock  a  procession,  under 
the  direction  of  Chief  Marshal  John  Quiner,  and 
headed  by  the  Salem  Cadet  Band,  moved  through 
the  principal  streets.  This  was  without  exception 
the  finest  procession  ever  seen  in  Marblehead-  There 
were  six  divisions,  consisting  of  town  officers,  invited 
guests,  veterans  of  1812  and  the  orator  of  the  day 
in  carriages  ;  secret  societies  ;  an  industrial  disjilay  ; 
the  pupils  of  the  public  schools;  the  entire  Fire  De- 
partment; and  the  Marblehead  Bicycle  Club.  All 
the  societies  illustrated  their  teachings  and  precepts 
by  tableaux.  The  industrial  display  taught  the  les- 
son of  the  nation's  progress  in  the  mechanic  arts; 
and  the  public  schools  by  appropriate  tableaux  beau- 
tifully illustrated  every  important  epoch  in  the 
nation's  history. 

All  the  public  buildings  and  many  private  resi- 
dences along  the  route  of  the  procession  were  deco- 
rated with  flags  and  bunting. 

At  two  o'clock  the  exercises  of  the  day  took  place 
at  Abbot  Hall,  consisting  of  an  address  by  William 
B.  Brown,  Esq.;  music  by  the  Salem  Cadet  Band; 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  William  R.  Harris;  reading  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  by  Joseph  W.  Chap- 
man ;  an  original  ode,  written  for  the  occasion  by 
N.  Allen  Lindsey ;  oration  by  the  Rev.  John  W. 
Chadwick,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  singing,  "America," 
by  the  audience;  and  the  benediction  by  the  Rev. 
Frank  R.  Sanborn.  Later  in  the  day  there  were 
.boat  races  and  bicycle  races,  open  to  all  who  chose 
to  participate.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  grand 
display. of  fire-works  from  "Skinner's  Head." 

Early  in  the  summer  of  this  year  the  Lynn  and 
Boston  Street  Railway  Company  extended  its  tracks 
to  Marblehead  and  began  running  regular  cars  to 
and  from  Lynn.  Shortly  after,  the  Naumkcag  Street 
Railway  Company  extended  its  tracks  from  Salem 
through  the  town  to  Franklin  Street,  establishing 
regular  horse-car  conuectiou  with  that  city. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1884  great  excitement  was  caused 
by  the  petitiou  of  Caleb  Chihis  and  others  to  the 
General  Court,  praying  for  a  division  of  the  town  of 
Marblehead  and  the  incorporation  of  a  separate 
township  to  include  Marblehead  Neck  and  the  sec- 
tion known  as  the  "  Farms  district,"  the  line  being 
drawn  near  the  village  of  Devereux.  A  similar  peti- 
tion was  sent  to  the  Legislature  from  certain  citizens 
of  Swanipscott,  who  desired  to  have  the  sections 
known  as  Phillips'  Beach  and  Beach  Bluff  annexed 
to  the  proposed  town.  This  movement  was  vigor- 
ously resisted  by  the  inhabitants  of  both  towns  in 
interest.  Tlie  subject  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
■'  Committee  on  towns  "  of  the  Legislature  of  1885 
for  several  weeks,  and  after  a  full,  fair  and  impartial 
hearing,  the  petitioners  were  given  "leave  to  with- 
draw.'' Another  attempt  to  divide  the  town  before 
the  Legislature  of  188G  resulted  in  a  similar  report. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1885,  memorial  services 
were  held  at  Abbot  Hall  in  honor  of  ex-President 
U.  S.  Grant,  whose  death  had  recently  occurred. 
Capt.  Knott  V.  Martin  presided.  The  exercises  con- 
sisted of  singing  by  a  double  quartette ;  reading  of 
resolutions  by  Jonathan  H.  Orne,  Esq.;  remarks  by 
Hon.  James  J.  H.  Gregory;  an  ode  by  Miss  Marcia 
M.  Selman  ;  prayer  by  the  Rev. William  R.  Harris;  ora- 
tion by  Capt.  Benjamin  Pitman  ;  singing,  "America," 
by  the  audience;  and  the  benediction  by  Rev.  Wil- 
liam R.  Harris. 

During  the  period  of  which  we  have  written  in 
this  chapter,  the  town  has  gradually  developed  into  a 
popular  summer  resort.  Nearly  every  available  spot 
along  the  shore  has  been  purchased  and  built  upon 
by  summer  residents,  and  every  year  brings  a  larger 
number  of  pleasure-seekers  to  our  shore  than  its  pre- 
dece.osor.  The  growth  of  the  settlement  on  Marble- 
head Neck  has  been  rapid  and  constant.  Wide  and 
well-kept  avenues  have  been  laid  out  in  various 
directions,  commanding  a  full  view  of  the  ocean,  the 
town  and  the  coast  from  Thacher's  Island  to  the 
South  Shore.  There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses 
already  occui)ied  during  the  summer,  and  others  are 
iieing  erected.  Tlie  beautiful  club-house  of  the 
Eastern  Yacht  Club,  on  the  harbor  side,  is  the  finest 
to  be  found  on  the  New  England  coast.  The  harbor, 
being  the  headquarters  of  the  boats  of  this  club,  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  yachtsmen  lo  its  superior 
facilities,  and  for  a  few  years  past  the  most  famous 
yachts  in  America  and  (ireat  l^ritain  have  been  fre- 
quent visitors.  The  advantages  otTerod  for  yacht- 
racing  have  also  been  recognized,  and  several  regattas 
between  the  fleets  of  the  great  yacht  clubs  of  the 
country  have  been  sailed  off  our  coast.  What  is  true 
of  the  Neck  is  true  also,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  of 
various  sections  of  the  town.  Peach's  Point  has 
grown  within  a  few  years  into  a  beautiful  village  of 
commodious  residences,  and  every  year  new  houses 
are  erected  in  the  sections  known  as  Devereux  and 
Clifton.    The  boarding-houses  in  these  sections  are 


always  well  filled  during,  the  summer,  and  the  fu- 
ture prominence  of  Marblehead  as  a  watering-place 
seems  to  be  assured. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


URIEL   CROCKEK. 

Uriel  Crocker  belonged  to  a  family  which  has  been 
well  known  in   Barnstable  County  during  its  entire 
history.     In    1G,'34   two   brothers,  .lolin  and  William 
Crocker,   .arrived   in   New    England,  and  soon    after 
settled  in  Scituate.     William  removed  to  Barnstable, 
October  10,  1639,  and  John  followed  soon  after,  dying 
there  in  1669.     He  left  a  wife,  Jane,  and  after  provid- 
ing for  her  he  gave  his  estate  to  the  sons  of  his  brother. 
William  Crocker,  the  ancestor  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  a  deacon  in   the  church,  an   influential 
citizen,  and  the  owner  of  a  large  landed  estate.    He 
first  settled  in  the  easterly  part  of  Barnstable,  but  in 
1643  removed  to  the  westerly  part,  where,  in  1655,  he 
owned  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  acres  of  upland 
and   twenty-two   acres   of  meadow.     His   first   wife, 
whom  he  married  in  Scituate  in   1636,  and  who  was 
the  mother  of  all  his  children,  was  named  Alice  and 
died  soon  after  1683.     His  second  wife  was  Patience, 
widow  of  Robert  Parker  and  daughter  of  Henry  Cobb, 
who  had  removed  from  I'lymouth,  where  he  had  ap- 
peared as  early  as  1629.     William  Crocker  died   in 
Barnstable  in  September,  1692,  i)robably  about  eighty 
years  of  age.     His  children  were  John,  born  in  Scitu- 
ate May  1,  1637;  Elizabeth,  born  in  Scituate  Septem- 
ber 22,   1639;  Samuel,   born   in  Barnstable  June  3, 
1642;  Job,  born  March  9,  1644-45;  Josiah,  Septem- 
ber 19,  1647  ;  Eleazer,  July  21, 1650,  and  Joseph,  1654. 
Of  the  above  children  Job  was  also  a  deacon  and  a 
prominent  business  man.     He  lived  on  the  estate  of 
his  uncle  John  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  West 
Parish  of  Barnstable  and  there  died  in  March,  1719. 
His  first  wife,  whom  he  marrieil  in  November,  1668, 
was  JIary,  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Walley  of  Barn- 
stable.    She  died  in  1676.     His  second  wife,  whom  he 
married   July    19,   1680,   was   Hannah,   daughter   of 
Richard  Taylor  of  Yarmouth.     She  died  May  14, 1743, 
in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  her  age.     His  children  were 
a  son  born  in  1669,  who  died  early  ;  Samuel,  May  15, 
1671;  Thomas,   January    19,   1674;  Mary,   June   29, 
1(581;  John,  February  24,  l(iS3  ;  Hannah,  February  2, 
1685;  Elizabeth,   May  15,   1688;  Sarah,  January  19, 
1690-91;  Job,  April   4,    1694;  David,   September   5, 
1697;  and  Thankful,  June  14,  1700. 

Of  the  above  children  Samuel,  of  Barnstable,  nuir- 
ried,  December  10,  1696,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Robert 
Parker,  who  died  in  1718.  He  afterwards  married, 
April  12,  1719,  Judith  Leavet  of  Rochester.  His 
children  were  Samuel,  born  December  12,  1697  ;  Cor- 
nelius, October  24,  1698;  Mary,  April  8,   1700;  Pa- 
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tience,  April  18,  1701 ;  Elizabeth,  February,  1702-03 ; 
Cornelius  again,  March  23,  1704;  Rowland,  June  18, 
1705;  Gershoni,  December,  170G;  Ebenozer,  .Tune  5, 
1710;  Benjamin,  July,  1711;  Rebecca,  Rachel,  David, 
Sarah  and  Tabitha. 

or  these  children  Cornelius,  of  Barnstable,  nmnied, 
November  9,  1727,  Lydia,  daughter  of  Joseph  Sturgis 
Jenkins,  and  died  Decemlier  12, 17S4,  his  wife  having 
died  August  5,  1773,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  His 
children  were  Elijah,  born  April  12,  1729;  Elisha, 
September  14,  1730;  Samuel,  July  29,  1732;  Joseph, 
April  12,  1734;  Lydia,  April  14,  1739;  Cornelius, 
August  21,  1740;  Josiah,  December  20,  1744;  and  Sa- 
rah, 1749. 

Of  these  children  Josiah  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1765,  and  was  for  some  time  a  teacher  in  the  Barn- 
stable Aciidemy.  He  married,  October  6, 1765,  Debo- 
rah, daughter  of  Daniel  Davis  and  sister  of  Daniel 
Davis,  the  distinguished  solicitor-general  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  died  in  Barnstable,  May  4,  1780.  His 
widow  afterwards  married  Benjamin  Gorham.  His 
children  were  Deborah,  born  1766 ;  Robert,  1767J; 
Uriel,  1768 ;  Josiah  and  Mehitable.  Of  these  Uriel 
removed  to  Boston  and  served  an  apprenticeship  to 
Joseph  Eaton,  whose  relative,  Mary,  daughter  of  Israel 
Eaton  of  Marblehead,  he  afterwards  miirried.  Afler 
his  marriage  he  removed  to  Marblehead,  making  that 
town  his  home  and  place  of  business  until  his  death 
in  1813.  His  wife  died  within  a  year  after  their  mar- 
riage, and  he  afterwards  married  iu  February,  1792, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Captain  Richard  James  of  Marble- 
head, who  died  in  August,  1811.  His  children  were 
Mary,  born  November  22,  1792;  Richard  James,  Oc- 
tober 19,  1794;  Uriel,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1796;  Deborah,  November  12, 1798;  Rich- 
ard James  again,  October  29, 1800;  Josiah,  November 
9,  1802;  Abigail,  October  15,  1805;  Francis  Board- 
man,  April  17,  1808  ;  and  Elizabeth  James,  October 
9,  1809.     Of  these  Josiah  and  Abigail  alone  survive. 

Capt.  Richard  James,  above-mentioned,  the  grand- 
father of  Mr.  Crocker,  was  a  ship-master  and  per- 
formed distinguished  service  in  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution in  bringing  munitions  of  war  for  our  armies 
from  foreign  neutral  ports.  His  commission  from  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  appointing  him  to  that  special 
service,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Crocker's  family. 
He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Colonel  Jonathan  and 
Abigail  (Burnham)  Glover  of  Marblehead.  Colonel 
Glover  was  a  brother  of  Brigadier-General  John  Glo- 
ver, whose  statue  stands  in  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
in  Boston.  The  sword  of  General  Glover  and  the 
portraits  of  Colonel  Jonathan  Glover  and  his  wife  are 
also  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Crocker. 

ColoiV  Glover  was  the  treasurer  of  the  town  of 
Marblehb  J  during  the  whole  war,  and  at  the  close  it 
was  found  that  a  debt  of  twenty-seven  hundred  pounds 
had  accumulated,  more  tlmn  half  of  which  was  due  to 
the  treasurer  for  advances  made  by  him  in  behalf  of 
the  l*)wn.  The  services  of  General  Glover,  his  brother. 


at  the  head  of  the  Marblehead  (or  Twenty-firat)  Regi- 
ment, designated  by  the  army  as  the  "  Marine  Regi- 
ment," in  transporting  the  army  across  the  East  River, 
after  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  and  saving  it  from 
further  disaster,  and  also  in  crossing  the  Delaware  on 
the  eve  of  the  victorious  battle  of  Trenton,  have  been 
revived  in  our  memories  by  the  deeds  of  the  soldiers 
of  Marblehead  on  land  and  sea  in  the  late  war,  deeds 
which  deserve  a  repetition  of  the  words  of  the  gallant 
General  Knox :  "  There  went  the  men  of  Marblehead, 
alike  at  home,  on  land,  or  water;  alike  ardent,  pa- 
triotic, and  unflinching,  wherever  they  unfurled  the 
flag  of  their  country." 

Mr.  Crocker  in  his  earliest  youth  attended  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Marblehead,  his  native  town,  and 
closed  his  education  at  the  Marblehead  Academy, 
under  the  preceptorship  of  Samuel  Greeley,  from 
whom  he  received  the  certificate  for  the  best  scholar- 
ship. Mr.  Greeley,  well  known  in  Boston  in  his  later 
years  as  deacon  of  the  Berry  Street  Church,  pursued 
in  middle  life  the  business  of  type-founder,  and  his 
former  scholar  became  one  of  his  chief  customers. 

Mr.  Crocker's  childhood  and  early  life  in  Marble- 
head were  peculiarly  happy.  He  was  the  second  of 
eight  children,  and  relatives,  old  and  young,  were 
about  him,  bound  together  by  the  strongest  ties  of 
affection.  Like  every  other  Marblehead  boy,  the  sea 
presented  strong  temptations  to  his  youthful  tastes, 
and  his  desire  to  adopt  a  sailor's  career,  approved  by 
his  father,  was  only  checked  by  his  grandfather.  Cap- 
tain James,  who  had  seen  enough  of  sea  life  to  know 
its  hardships  and  perils.  One  of  his  early  memories 
was  the  tarring  and  feathering  of  skipper  Floyd  Ire- 
son,  celebrated  by  the  ballad  of  Whittier,  which  oc- 
curred when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age.  A  later 
memory,  though  still  a  memory  of  his  youth,  was  the 
death  of  his  mother,  which  occurred  in  August,  1811, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-seven.  A  still  later  one,  but  im- 
mediately following  the  last,  was  a  ride  to  Cambridge 
in  the  old  family  chaise,  with  his  grandfather,  to  at- 
tend the  commencement  of  1811  at  which  his  school- 
mate, Robert  Hooper  of  Marblehead,  graduated.  The 
class  of  that  year  was  a  notable  one,  including,  be- 
sides Edward  Everett,  who  gave  the  English  oration, 
Thomas  G.  Cary,  Charles  P.  Curtis,  Nathaniel  L. 
Frothingham,  Samuel  Oilman,  John  C.  Gray,  Robert 
Hooper,  George  Morey,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  Edward 
Reynolds,  and  John  Fothergill  Waterhouse.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  occasion  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  his  mind.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note 
that  the  modest  boy  of  fourteen,  looking  for  an  oppor- 
tunity in  some  occupation  more  bumble  than  that  to 
which  the  graduates  from  an  academic  life  were  that 
day  aspiring,  became  in  later  years  their  trusted  and 
honored  friend. 

On  Saturday,  the  14th  of  September,  1811,  the  day 
alter  his  fifteenth  birthday,  his  father  carried  him 
again  to  Boston,  and  on  the  following  Monday  he  en- 
tered as  an  apprentice  the  book-store  and  printing- 
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office  of  Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  then  numbered  50 
Cornhill,  the  new  huikling  on  the  same  lot  being  now 
numbered  173  and  175  Wasliington  Street.  He  was 
the  youngest  apprentice,  the  so-called  "  printer's 
devil,"  and  so  remained  until  the  Monday  following 
the  next  Thanksgiving,  when  Osniyn  Brewster,  a  boy 
eleven  months  younger,  entered  the  office  as  an  ap- 
prentice and  Uriel  Crocker  received  his  first  promo- 
tion. It  was  by  his  own  choice  that  he  was  employed 
in  the  printing  instead  of  the  book-selling  depart- 
ment. From  the  first  he  devoted  himself  with  dili- 
gence to  his  work,  and  early  acquired  that  knowledge 
and  skill  which  qualified  him  to  direct,  afterwards,  the 
labors  of  many  others.  His  faithfulucss  and  iudustry 
won  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  his  employer, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  on  the  retirement  of  Ezra 
Lincoln,  the  old  foreman,  to  set  up  an  office  for  him- 
self, he  was  made  the  foreman,  though  four  of  his  fel- 
low apprentices  were  his  seniors  in  age  and  apprenlice- 
shij).  When  the  apprenticeship  of  Mr.  Crocker  and 
Mr.  Brewster  ended,  Mr.  Armstrong,  with  a  just  per- 
ception of  their  ability  and  trustworthiness,  and  with 
a  wise  foresight  as  to  his  own  interests,  took  them  into 
partnership,  November  1,  1818.  The  articles  of  part- 
nership were  drawn  up  by  Jeremiah  Evarts,  the  father 
of  William  M.  Evarts  of  New  York,  and  included  the 
printing-office  alone,  Mr.  Armstrong  reserving,  tempo- 
rarily, sole  possession  of  the  book-selling  business. 
On  the  first  of  Ai)ril,  1825,  Mr.  Armstrong  retired, 
and  the  firm  of  Crocker  &  Brewster  established  in 
181S,  assumed  the  entire  business.  Mr.  Armstrong 
was  connected  with  them,  however,  in  several  joint  in- 
terests until  1840,  and  his  warm  friend.-hip  and  almost 
daily  visits  to  their  counting-room  continued  until  the 
very  day  of  his  sudden  death,  in  1850. 

Crocker  &  Brewster  continued  in  the  building  to 
which  they  had  corneas  boys  in  1811,  until  18(15, 
when  their  lease  from  Mrs.  .Armstrong,  widow  of  their 
late  partner,  terminated,  and  they  moved  into  the  ad- 
joining building.  In  1876  they  gave  up  business  as 
publishers  and  booksellers,  and  sold  out  their  stereo- 
type plates  and  other  partnership  property  to  H.  O. 
Houghton  &  Co.  In  the  business  of  the  firm  Mr. 
Crocker  had,  from  the  first,  the  special  charge  of  the 
printing  office,  and  Mr.  Brewster  of  the  book-store. 
Mr.  Crocker  was  always  zealous  for  the  credit  of  their 
press,  and  eager  to  introduce  every  improvement. 
Crocker  &  Brewster  were  the  first  in  Boston  to  use 
the  new  iron  and  power  presses,  the  product  of  the 
latter  being  more  than  tenfold  that  of  the  old  hand- 
presses,  which  were  both  slow  in  their  operation  and 
fatiguing  to  workmen. 

Many  of  their  publications  were  sprinkled  largely 
with  Hebrew,  Creek,  and  Latin,  but  they  were  always 
fduiul  remarkable  for  their  correctness,  and  their  pub- 
lications were  of  the  highest  character,  especially 
those  in  the  departments  of  biblical  learning  and 
practical  religion.  Their  edition  of  "Scott's  Family 
Bible,"  in  six  volumes,  royal  octavo,  containing  4200 


pages,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  stereotyped 
issue  of  any  large  work  in  America.  Their  issues  of 
the  works  of  Professor  Robinson  and  Andrews  &  Stod- 
dard have  largely  contributed  to  the  |)rogreB8  of  sound 
learning. 

Mr.  Crocker  himself  has  said, — "  It  is  not  for  rae  to 
speak  of  the  character  of  our  publications.  We  believe 
they  have  done  some  good  in  the  world,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  an  old  printer,  when  thinking  of  the  many 
millions  of  pages  issued  from  his  press,  to  know 
there  is 

"  Not  one  immoral,  one  corrupting  thought, 
No  lino,  wbicb,  dying,  he  could  wish  to  blot." 

On  the  11th  of  February,  1829,  he  married  Sarah 
Kidder,  daughter  of  Elias  Haskell,  of  Boston.  After 
his  marriage  he  occupied  for  a  few  months  a  house 
at  the  corner  of  Atkinson  and  High  Streets,  in  Boston, 
and  then  bought  the  house  numbered  26  Lynde 
Street,  being  the  house  adjoining  the  West  Church, 
where  he  lived  until  1847.  He  then  moved  to  23, 
afterward  29,  Somerset  Street,  where  he  lived  until, 
in  1885,  when  his  house,  with  others,  was  taken  by 
the  city  to  make  room  for  the  court-house  now  in 
process  of  erection.  He  has,  since  1885,  lived  in  the 
house  numbered  319 Commonwealth  Avenue,  spending 
the  warm  weather  in  Cohasset,  where  he  died  July  19, 
1887,  having  nearly  completed  his  ninety-first  year. 
His  wife  died  in  Boston,  January  4,  1856,  and  his 
surviving  family  now  consists  of  a  daughter,  who  was 
devoted  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  her  father  in  his 
declining  years,  and  two  sons,  L'^riel  Haskell  Crocker 
and  George  Glover  Crocker,  both  of  whom  have  made 
their  mark  at  the  Suffolk  bar  and  as  writers  on  law. 
Uriel  was  one  of  the  three  commissioners  who  re- 
vised the  statutes  of  Massachusetts  in  1882.  George 
was  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  in  1883, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  succeeded 
Thomas  Russell  as  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
Railroad  Commissioners.  » 

Aside  from  his  legitimate  business  career  Mr. 
Crocker,  though  never  holding  public  office,  was  con- 
nected with  many  public  enterprises,  'llie  Massachu- 
setts Charitable  Mechanics  Association  owes  much  of 
its  prosperity  to  his  valuable  service  in  its  behalf,  and 
the  final  success  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  As- 
sociation, of  which  he  was  a  director  since  1833  and 
several  years  vice-president,  in  raising  funds  for  the 
monument,  was  in  no  small  degree  due  to  his  inge- 
nious plans  and  personal  etioit.  His  efficiency  in  the 
management  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company,  in 
which  he  was  director,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
years,  from  the  date  of  its  formation  till  his  death,  and 
his  services  in  rescuing  from  threatened  disaster  the 
Northern  Railroad  Company  of  New  Hampshire,  of 
which  for  more  than  thirty-five  years  he  was  a  direc- 
tor, have  been  fully  appreciated  by  the  stockholders 
of  the  various  companies.  He  was  at  various  times 
director,  vice-pre.-idcnt,  and  president  of  the  South 
Pacific  Railroad,  director  and  president  of  the  United 
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States  Hotel  Company  for  many  years,  president  of 
the  Revere  House  Association,  and  trustee  in  the 
Boston  Dispensary  and  in  other  institutions  too  nu- 
merous too  mention.  As  recently  as  1884  a  list  of 
corporations  showed  him  to  be  president  of  four,  vice- 
president  of  two,  treasurer  of  two,  and  director  in 
several  others. 

In  accepting  these  positions,  which  in  early  years 
were  much  more  numerous,  he  declined  a  merely 
nominal  official  title.  The  institution  or  association 
to  which  he  lent  his  name  was  sure  of  having  a  care- 
ful oversiiiht  and  a  rigid  inspection,  and  thus  with  his 
name  went  confidence  and  trust. 

On  the  evening  of  November  1,  18()8,  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  co-partnership  of  Crocker  & 
Brewster  was  celebrated  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Crocker, 
on  Somerset  Street  by  a  gathering  of  a  large  number 
of  their  friends,  on  which  occasion  Rev.  Dr.  George 
W.  Blagden  made  an  appropriate  address,  which  was 
responded  to  at  length  by  Mr.  Crocker.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  Mr.  Crocker  said:  "Of  Mr.  Brewster 
and  myself  the  fellowship  in  business  and  in  friend- 
ship will,  I  trust,  never  be  dissolved.  During  all  the 
days  of  the  seven  years  of  our  apprenticeship  and  of  our 
fifty  years  of  partnership,  I  have  never  received  one 
unkind  word  from  him,  nor  do  I  believe  that  he  ever 
received  one  from  me  If  he  did,  I  certainly  never  in- 
tended it,  as  I  know  that  he  never  deserved  it." 

The  ninetieth  birthday  of  Mr.  Crocker  occurred  on 
the  13th  of  September,  1886,  while  at  his  summer  res- 
idence in  Cohasset.  During  the  day  he  received  the 
congratulations  of  his  neighbors  and  friends,  and  in 
the  evening  he  was  serenaded  by  the  band  of  the  Co- 
hasset Musical  Association.  Again,  on  the  29th 
of  November,  1886,  the  friends  of  the  two  aged 
partners  celebrated  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
their  business  connection  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Crocker 
in  Commonwealth  Avenue.  The  gathering  was  a  most 
di>tingui>hed  one,  including  Governor  Robinson, 
Lieutenant-Governor  Ames,  ex-Governor  Rice,  A.  W. 
Beard,  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth,  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Hon.  Sidney  Bartlett,  Hon.  Leop- 
old Morse,  Hon.  Samuel  C.  Cobb,  Hon.  R.  R.  Bi-hop, 
and  other  gentlemen  well  known  in  public  service. 
Their  fellow-citizens  could  not  have  shown  more  em- 
phatically their  appreciation  of  tlie  fidelity  and  con- 
scientiousness with  which  Mr.  Crocker  and  Mr. 
Brewster  had  performed  the  work  of  life.  The  words 
of  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  the  president  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association,  in  his  address  to 
the  annus  eeting  in  1883,  still  further  emphasize 
the  respect  and  honor  in  which  the  subject  of  this 
imperfect  sketch  was  held. 

*'  I  cannot  forget  that  first  in  the  order  of  seniority  on  our  roll  of  liv. 
ing  directors, and  at  the  head  of  otirvice-presidents,  stands  the  name  of 
a  venerable  printer,  bookwlior,  and  publiebei  of  our  city,  the  ituprint 
of  whose  firm,  'Crocker  and  IJrewster,'  ha-?  been  the  guaranly  of  a 
good  book  fur  mors  years  than  I  Pan  count ;  'Who  lias  uhvaya  been  held 
andjs  still  held  in  the  highest  regard  and  respect  by  our  whole  coniiuu- 
Dity^Dd  who,  having  been  elected  a  director  in  1833,  lias  this  day  in 


the  eigbty-Bevonth  year  of  his  age  coinpleted  a  half  century  of  faithful 
service.  I  call  upon  you  all  to  rise  and  unite  with  mo  in  offering  our 
tlmiiks  and  cougratuliitions  to  our  valued  associate  aud  excellent  Cellow- 
citizen  and  friend,  Uriel  Crocker,  and  in  expressing  the  earnewt  hope 
that  ho  may  long  be  spared  in  health  and  strength,  not  only  to  this  as- 
sociation, but  to  the  community  in  wiiich  he  has  been  so  conspicuous  an 
example  of  that  industry,  integrity,  public  spirit,  and  patrii^tisni,  wliich 
have  characterized  and  distinguished  tlio  mechanics  of  Boston  from  the 
days  of  their  illustrious  leader,  Paul  Revere." 


BEX.TAjrlN   POND  WARE. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Salem  on 
the  9th  day  of  April,  1822.  He  was  of  the  seventh 
generation  from  Robert  Ware,  whose  enterprise  and 
recognized  ability  secured  a  land  grant  in  Dedhara 
on  the  12th  of  July,  1642. 

Robert  Ware  was  undoubtedly  a  native  of  Wren- 
tham,  Suffolk  County,  England  ;  from  which  place  he 
emigrated  to  America. 

The  family  of  Ware,  or  Weare  (as  it  is  written  in 
the  early  records),  is  easily  traced  to  a  great  antiquity 
by  the  records  of  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Somer- 
set, England. 

The  three  oldest  sons  of  Robert  Ware  were  settled 
in  that  part  of  Dedham  now  known  as  Wrentham, 
in  1673.  The  youngest,  Robert  by  name,  was  the 
father  of  Michael ;  and  the  direct  descent  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  is  Jabez,  Araog  and  Erastus,  from 
Michael. 

In  the  long  line  of  ancestry,  the  Wares  were  own- 
ers as  well  as  tillers  of  the  land ;  and  many  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Robert  have  been  noted  as  leading 
teachers  in  ethics  and  practicing  physicians. 

Erastus  Ware,  the  lather  of  Benjamin  P.,  moved 
from  Paxton  to  Danvers  in  1810,  he,  at  that  time, 
being  a  young  inau  of  twenty-two  years  of  age  ;  am- 
bitious and  full  of  manly  hope  and  enterprise,  he 
commenced  work  on  a  milk  farm  and  soon  made 
himself  a  recognized  leader  and  authority  in  all  that 
appertained  to  agricultural  industry. 

In  1831  he  purchased  the  Hinkley  Farm  in  Mar- 
blehead,  and  commenced  work  on  the  same  in  1833, 
Benjamin  P.  at  this  time  being  eleven  years  of  age. 
This  farm  had  been  greatly  abused  by  tenants  who 
had  cultivated  it  for  fifty  years  with  a  single  eye  to 
securing  the  best  crop  for  the  tenant,  with  the  least 
outlay  of  either  capital  or  labor,  and  with  a  total 
disregard  of  the  good  of  the  land  or  the  interest  of 
the  owner.  Erastus  Ware  saw  the  possibilities  of 
good  husbandmanship  upon  the  worn-out  land  ;  and 
ably  seconded  by  his  son,  Benjamin  P.,  and  a  brother, 
commenced  woi-k  in  good  earnest  to  repair  the  waste 
places  and  bring  back  this  neglected  soil  to  a  much 
better  than  its  primitive  condition.  The  best  meth- 
ods of  agriculture  learned  by  reading  and  observation 
were  adopted  in  this  work,  and  the  systematic  and 
well-ordered  labor  soon  made  Erastus  and  his  sons 
the  observed  of  all  observers.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  production  of  vegetables  for  the  market 
was  a  leading  feature  (as  well  as  a  novelty  in  the 
town)  in  the  Ware  system  of  farming. 
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With  long-neglected  buildings,  poor  fences,  ne- 
glected orchards,  the  outlook  was  little  better  than 
that  of  a  new  country.  But  energy,  frugality  and 
persistent  industry  soon  produced  a  transformation 
from  negligence  and  shiftlessness  to  thrift  and  pros- 
perity. 

So  much  physical  exertion  was  required  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  that  three  months  in  the  winter 
was  all  that  he  could  be  spared  for  intellectual  train- 
ing and  supplementary  to  this  public  school  educa- 
tion, two  terras  at  Phillips'  Academy,  concluded  his 
opportunities  for  rudimentary  education.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  Benjamin  P.  married  Hannah  Clifton, 
of  Salem,  having  the  year  previous  built  the  beauti- 
ful Clifton  House  as  a  seashore  summer  resort,  being 
a  pioneer  in  the  adaptation  of  the  coast-lined  land  of 
Marblehead  as  resorts  for  recuperation  of  professional 
and  business  men  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  inci- 
dent to  city  life.  This  digression  from  the  routine 
life  of  the  farmer  was  the  cause  of  many  criticisms  of 
doubt  expressed  by  short-sighted  and  narrow-minded 
men.  But  the  increa-sed  value  of  the  land  on  the 
North  Shore,  and  its  now  world-wide  reputation  as  a 
place  for  rest  and  recuperation  have  convinced  the 
most  incredulous  that  the  work  has  been  that  of  a 
well-balanced  and  far-seeing  mind,  and  the  distin- 
guished guests  from  this  and  other  countries  who 
have  sought  rest  and  repose  amid  the  cooling  breezes 
on  this  rock-ribbed  coast  gives  full  endorsement  to 
this  statement. 

Nor  has  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Ware  been  limited 
to  the  little  spot  which  he  has  so  beautifully  adorned. 
The  grand  Atlantic  Avenue  connecting  Swampscott 
and  Marblehead  is  one  of  his  early  conceptions;  and  its 
completion  was  largely  the  work  of  his  own  enter- 
prise. This  great  ocean  boulevard  met  with  violent 
opposition  in  its  construction  from  both  Swampscott 
and  Marblehead,  and  but  for  the  energy  of  Mr.  Ware 
and  a  few  others,  the  great  increased  valuation  caused 
by  its  construction  would  have  been  long  deferred. 

The  Swampscott  Branch  of  the  Eastern  Railroad 
owes  its  construction  and  completion  largely  to  his 
individual  work. 

Mr.  Ware  was  also  a  valuai)le  co-operator  of  John 
P.  Palmer  in  what  seemed,  at  the  time,  a  most  pre- 
posterous scheme, — the  making  free  to  the  public  of 
the  Salem  Turnpike.  This  act  was  unquestionably 
the  initial  cause  of  securing  freedom  by  legislation  of 
all  the  toll  bridges  and  roads  of  the  State. 

In  matters  of  jniblic  education,  lie  has  long  been 
prominent,  having  served  sixteen  years  on  the  school 
committee  of  AFarblehead,  and  ten  years  a  trustee  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  He  has  also 
served  as  trustee  of  the  Marblehead  Savings  Bank 
for  five  years;  trustee  of  the  New  England  Agricul- 
tural Society  for  nine  years;  president  of  Marblehead 
and  Swampscott  Farmers'  Club  four  years;  Master  of 
Subordinate  Crange  No.  38,  six  years ;  Master  of  the 
State  Grange  of  Massachusetts  two  years  ;  president 


of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  thirteen  years,  and 
a  leading  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

From  the  first  of  his  public  life  he  has  recognized 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  exact  knowledge  in 
every  department  of  agricultural  industry.  With  this 
end  in  view  he  was  first  and  foremost  by  speech  and 
resolution  to  urge  the  establishment  of  an  Experi- 
ment Station  by  the  commonwealth,  and  is  a  promi- 
nent member  of  its  Board  of  Management.  The  ac- 
knowledged usefulness  of  the  station,  as  now  estab- 
lished, is  a  happy  indication  of  his  good  judgment. 

In  his  own  farm  industry  he  has  never  feared  new 
methods;  patiently  watching  and  learning,  he  has 
often  proved  a  leader  where  at  first  he  appeared  to  be 
only  a  timid  and  distant  follower.  The  adoption  and 
introduction  of  the  Silo  and  its  successful  result  in 
the  preparation  of  ensilage  on  his  own  farm,  is  a  re- 
markable instance  of  his  readiness  and  ability  to 
adapt  himself  to  new  conditions  in  agriculture. 

As  a  public  speaker  Mr.  Ware  has  filled  an  impor- 
tant gap  in  the  wants  of  the  agricultural  population. 
With  a  rich,  full  voice,  an  eiusy  flow  of  language,  an 
ability  to  express  in  a  concise  and  readily  understood 
manner  the  results  of  both  observation  and  experi- 
ence, he  is  an  ever-welcome  gueston  all  public  occa- 
sions where  words  of  counsel  from  practical  stand- 
points are  needed  or  desired.  As  one  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman  Association  he 
has  been  prominent  by  suggestion  and  speech,  in 
making  these  well-known  public  gatherings  pre-emi- 
nently useful  and  instructive.  He  has  often  presided 
and  led  at  these  gatherings,  and  his  practical  talks 
hiive  had  a  wide  reading  as  they  have  been  reported 
phonographically  in  the  Miuisac/iusetU  Ploughman. 

Mr.  Ware  has  made  many  other  addresses  on  agri- 
culture and  other  subjects  which  have  been  reported 
to>a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  daily  and  weekly 
papers. 

At  the  age  of  sixty-five,  he  is  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  in  full  harmony  and  sympathy  with  every  devel- 
oping feature  of  science  and  art  which  has  to  do  with 
the  welfare  of  mankind  and  the  prosperity  and  build- 
ing-up of  men  and  communities. 


JACOB  M.  CEOPLEY. 

Jacob  M.  Cropley  was  born  at  Mt.  Handly,  An- 
napolis County,  Nova  Scotia,  July  4,  1845.  He  re- 
mained there  until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  He 
then,  in  IStJfi,  came  to  Massachusetts,  and  i-ix  years 
later,  in  1S72,  commenced  A\i>e  manufacturing  in 
Marblehead.  This  factory  wa-*  burned  in  1S77  in  the 
disastrous  fire  which  swept  the  business  portion  of 
Marblehead.  He  commenced  manufitcturing  again, 
and  in  1882  formed  a  co-partnership  with  his  younger 
brother,  William  W.  Croplty,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Jacob  M.  t"ro|»ley  '*!;  Brother.  A  factory  in  which 
they  were  interested  at  Wollboro',  N.  H.,  was  burneii 
August  9,  1887.     It  was  soon  after  rebuilt,  and  is  now 
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the  Isrgest  in  the  State.  At  the  two  fiictories  in 
Wolfl'oro'  and  Jlarblflirad,  al'out  seven  hundred 
opi-ralives  are  employed,  and  the  business  of  the  firm, 
which  has  steadily  increased  since  first  established  by 
^[r.  Jacob  M.  Croplcy,  is  now  one  of  the  largest  in 
its  line  in  the  country. 

Although  a  young  man,  Mr.  Cropley  already  occu- 
pies a  prominent  position  anione  the  leadinir  shoe 
manufacturers  of  New  England.  He  is  a  clear-headed, 
practical,  thoroughgoing  business  man.  He  is  alive 
to  the  demands  of  his  business,  energetic  in  a  marked 
degree,  and  with  an  indomitable  will  that  commands 
success.  Mr.  Cropley  is  open-hearted  and  benevolent, 
and  all  measures  tending  to  advance  ihe  general  wel- 
fare of  his  adopted  town  find  in  him  an  earnest  advocate. 

In  May.  l.*^72,  Mr.  Cropley  united  in  marriage  with 
Sarah  D.  Lyle,  of  Marblehead,  and  their  family  con- 
sists of  five  sons,  viz. :  Eugene  I.,  Jacob  H.,  Walter 
L.,  Sydney  M.  and  Ralph  E. 


KXOTT    V.    MARTIN. 

Knott  V.  Martin  was  born  in  Marblehead  July  11, 
1S20.  His  early  education  was  received  at  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  native  town.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
years  he  left  school  and  learned  the  trade  of  shoe- 
making,  at  which  he  worked  until  his  twenty-seventh 
year,  when  he  was  forced  to  abandon  it  on  account  of 
ill  health.  An  out-of-door  occupation  of  some  kind 
being  necessary  for  his  recovery,  he  engaged  in  busi 
ne.ss  as  a  butcher.  A  taste  of  military  life  led  him 
while  still  a  boy  to  join  the  Marblehead  Light  In- 
fantry, as  a  member  of  which  he  became  so  profi- 
cient that  he  was  rapidly  promoted  from  one  position 
to  another,  until  on  the  6th  of  October,  1852,  he  was 
commissioned  as  its  captain.  Under  his  command 
the  company  soon  reached  a  high  standard  of  ex- 
cellence, and  was  recognized  throughout  the  State  as 
one  of  the  best  disciplined  organizations  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteer  ililitia. 

It  was  while  he  was  in  command  of  this  company 
that  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  Fort  Sumter  had  been 
fired  upon,  and  President  Lincoln  issued  his  famous 
call  for  troops  to  marcli  to  the  defense  of  the  National 
Capital.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  April  1.5,  1S61, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Hinks,  of  the  Eighth  Regiment, 
arrived  in  Marblehead,  and  notified  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  three  companies  of  that  regiment  locat- 
ed in  that  town  to  have  their  commands  in  readiness  to 
take  the  first  train  for  Boston  on  the  following  morning. 

He  found  Captain  Martin  in  his  slaughter-house, 
with  the  carcass  of  a  hog  just  killed  and  in  readiness 
for  the  "scald."  The  captain  was  advised  to  have 
the  bells  of  the  town  rung  and  to  obtain  as  many  re- 
cruits as  possible.  Taking  his  coat  from  a  peg,  he 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  hesitate  about  leaving  his 
work  unfinished,  and  then,  with  the  emphatic  excla- 
mation, "D — n  the  hog!"  jiut  the  garment  on,  with 
his  arms  yet  stained  with  l)lood,  and  his  shirt  sleeves 
half-rolled  down,  left  the  premises  to  rally  his  com- 
pany. The  patriotic  impulse  which  inspired  the 
words  of  the  gallant  captain  was  but  a  reflex  of  th.it 
which  animated  the  men  of  the  three  Marblehead 
companies.  The  readiness  willi  which  they  sprang  to 
arms  has  been  told  again  and  again  in  the  history  of 
the  opening  days  of  the  Rebellion.    Leaving  Marble- 


head on  the  early  morning  train,  they  had  the  great 

distinction  of  being  the  first  companies  to  reach  Bos- 
ton in  response  to  the  orders  of  Governor  Andrew, 
and  Captain  Martin,  with  his  sword-hilt,  was  knock- 
ing at  t)ie  door  of  Faneuil  Hall  before  it  was  opened 
for  their  reception.  At  the  close  of  the  first  three 
months'  campaign  Captain  Martin  returned  with  his 
company  to  Marblehead,  having  been  mustered  out 
of  the  service,  and  immediately  recruited  Company 
B,  Twenty-Third  Regiment,  which  left  Massachu.setta 
for  the  seat  of  war  November  11,  1861.  While  in 
command  of  this  company  he  participated  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Roanoke  Island,  Newbern,  Kinston,  White- 
hall and  Goldsborough,  in  North  Carolina.     In  May, 

1863,  he  resigned  his  commission.  On  the  24th  of 
February,  1864,  he  re-enlisted  in  Fifty-eighth  Massa- 
chusetts Regiment,  but  was  transferred  to  the  Fifty- 
ninth  Regiment,  in  which  he  went  to  the  front  as 
acting  first  sergeant  of  Company  I.  In  June  of  the 
same  year  he  was  again  transferred ;  this  time  to 
Company  K  of  the  same  regiment,  being  warranted  as 
first  sergeant.  While  a  member  of  this  regiment  he 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  Spottsyl- 
vania.  North  Anna  River,  Cold  Harbor  and  Peters- 
burg, Va.     In  the  battle  before  Petersburg,  July  27, 

1864,  he  was  wounded  by  a  spent  ball,  by  which  he 
became  permanently  disabled,  losing  eight  inches 
from  the  main  bone  of  the  right  leg. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war  Captain 
Martin  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives,  serving  the  people  of  his 
district  in  that  capacity  during  the  years  1866  and 
1867.  He  was  then  appointed  messenger  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  position  which  he  held 
for  two  years. 

In  May,  1869,  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  the 
Marblehead  post-office,  retaining  his  place  by  suc- 
cessive reappointments  until  May  16,  1885,  when  he 
resigned  and  engaged  in  the  business  of  raising 
poultry  for  the  market.  On  the  14th  of  November, 
1858,  Captain  Martin  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Mary  P.  Thompson,  of  Marblehead.  His  last  con- 
nection with  the  military,  as  a  member  of  which  he  had 
spent  so  large  a  portion  of  his  lifetime,  was  during  a 
period  from  June,  1866  to  January,  ISHx,  when  he  had 
command  of  the  Marblehead  Sutton  Light  Infantry. 

FRANCIS  liOAEDMAN. 

Francis  Boardman  was  born  in  Marblehead,  April 
28,  1826,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  by  private  tuition.  He  came  of  patriotic  stock, 
his  father,  Thomas  Boardman,  and  his  grandfather, 
Abel  Boardman,  having  served  in  the  militia  during 
the  AVar  of  1812,  while  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Samuel  Gilts,  was  one  of  the  many  heroic  privateers- 
men  lor  whom  the  town  of  Marblehead  was  noted  in 
the  second  great  contest  between  the  United  Stales 
and  Great  Britain.  After  receiving  as  much  instruc- 
tion as  was  then  thought  necessary  for  a  boy  in  his 
walk  of  life,  he  went  to  work  with  his  father  as  a 
baker.  Becoming  a  member  of  the  Marblehead 
Light  Infiintry  while  yet  a  minor,  he  took  an  active 
interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  militia,  and  in 
1852  was  largely  instrumental  in  recruiting  and  or- 
ganizing the  comiJany  formerly  known  as  the  Glover 
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Light  Guards,  of  which  he  became  second  lieutenant. 
In  1S.j7  lie  was  commissioned  captain  of  this  company, 
and  was  in  command  when  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
broke  out,  beconiin<r  distinguished  as  one  of  the  two 
Marblehead  captains  whose  companies  were  first  to 
reach  Boston  on  the  19th  of  April,  1861,  in  response 
to  President  Lincoln's  call  for  trooi)s.  On  his  return 
from  the  first  three  months'  campaign  he  rendered 
valuable  service  to  the  government  in  recruiting 
volunteers  for  the.nrmy,  and  was  for  several  months 
the  commanding  officer  in  charge  of  the  recruiting 
camp  at  IteedviUe,  Mass.  OtTering  himself  for  duty 
in  one  of  the  regiments  about  to  leave  Massachu-ietts 
for  the  front,  he  was  three  times  promised  a  com- 
mand, only  to  be  deprived  of  it  by  partisan  intrigue. 
Then,  resigning  his  commission,  he  went  to  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  engaging  in  business  in  both 
cities  for  a  time  ;  finally  going  to  Baltimore,  where  he 
kept  a  hotel  for  several  years.  After  an  absence  of 
twelve  years  he  returned  to  Marblehead,  and  resum- 
ed his  former  occupation  as  a  baker.  In  the  winter 
of  1880  Captain  Boardman  received  a  very  compli- 
mentary vote  from  the  Democrats  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  for  sergeant-at-arms  of  that  body. 
At  the  annual  State  election  of  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  by  the  people  of  Marblehead  as  their  repre- 
sentative in  the  General  Court,  serving  during  the 
session  of  1887  so  acceptably  that  on  his  renomina- 
tion  for  the  office  he  was  re-elected  by  a  largely  in- 
creased majority.  He  is  now  serving  his  second  term 
as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  1847,  Captain  Boardman 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  .Susanna  G.  Harris, 
of  Marblehead. 


CHAPTER    XCI. 
ROWLEY. 

BY  GEO.   B.    BLODGETTE,   M.   A. 

The  town  of  Rowley,  Mass.,  was  founded  in  1039, 
by  the  Reverend  Ezekiel  Rogers  and  his  company. 
The  original  grani,  was  from  Ipswich  on  the  south  to 
Newbury  on  the  north,  and  from  the  ocean  on  the 
ejisl  to  the  Merrimack  river  on  the  west. 

Mr.  Ezekiel  Rogers  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Rich- 
ard R'lgers,  a  distinguished  Puritan,  of  Weathersfield, 
Essex  county,  England,  was  bred  at  Cambridge, 
where,  in  1(;04,  he  Wiis  of  Corpus  Christi,  when  he 
wius  graduated  as  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  of  CUirist's 
College,  in  1()08,  when  graduated  an  Master  of  Art.s. 

After  leaving  the  University  he  became  chaplain  in 
the  family  of  Sir  Francis  Barrington,  of  Essex,  exer- 
cising himselt  in  ministerial  duties  for  about  a  dozen 
years. 

He  then  was  called  to  a  public  charge,  at  Rowley, 
in  Yorkshire,  where  he  continued  with  great  favor 
for  about  seventeen  years,  when  he  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  his  charge — as  he  tells  the  story  in  his  will, 
"  lor  refusing  to  read  that  accui-sed  book  that  allowed 
sports  on  God's  h(dy  Sabbath,  or  Lord's  day,  I  was 
suspended,  and,  by  it  and  other  sad  signs  of  the  times, 
driven,  with  many  of  my  hearers,  into  New  England." 

The  landing  was  made  at  Salem,  Mass.,  iu  the  au- 


tumn of  1638,  and  the  new  town  founded  in  .4pril, 
1639 — the  act  of  incorporation  reading  as  follows  : 

"The  4th  Day  of  the  7lli  Month  (September)  1639, 
Mr.Ezechi :  Rogers'plantationshalbee  called  Rowley." 

Mr.  Rogers  was  a  man  of  great  note  in  England  for 
his  piety  and  ability  ;  while  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany he  brought  with  him  to  Rowley,  were  called,  by 
Gov.  Winthrop,  "Godly  men,  and  most  of  them  of 
good  estate.'' 

In  the  tract  set  off  to  Rogers'  Company  several 
farms  had  been  laid  out ;  the.se  were  purcliased  by  the 
company  for  £800.  The  purchase  money  was  con- 
tributed by  such  as  were  able  to  pay,  and  in  the  lay- 
ing out  of  house  lots,  all  who  paid  nothing  were  given 
one  acre  and  one  half,  while  those  who  paid  were 
given  lots  in  proportion  to  the  amount  they  con- 
tributed. The  distinction  became  more  apparent 
when  the  rule  of  the  assignment  of  rights — called 
"  gates  '' — in  the  commons  is  known. 

One  and  one-half  acre  house-lot  was  entitled  to 
one  and  one-half  gates. 

A  two  acre  lot  to  four  and  one-half  gates. 

A  three  acre  lot  to  thirteen  and  one-half  gates. 

A  four  acre  lot  to  twenty-two  and  one-half  gates. 

A  six  acre  lot  to  forty-five  gates. 

The  time  of  laying  out  the  several  house-lots  is  un- 
known. On  the  10th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1643,  Mr. 
Thomas  Nelson,  Mr.  Edward- Carlton,  Humphrey 
Reyner  and  Francis  Parrat,  appointed  by  the  town 
for  that  purpose,  made  a  survey  of  the  town  and  reg- 
istered the  lots  to  all  the  inhabitants  as  granted  and 
laid  out.  The  names  of  the  fifty-nine  persons  to  whom 
house-lots  were  registered  in  this  survey,  together  with 
a  brief  account  of  each,  is  here  given, 

1.  George  Abbott,  two  acres.  No  further  men- 
tion of  him  is  found  of  record.  The  will  of  his  son 
Thomas,  dated  6th  of  Seventh  Month,  1659,  and  a 
deed  recorded  with  the  Essex  Deeds  1  Ijiswich,  625, 
show  four  sons  old  enough  to  have  been  brought  with 
him  in  1639. 

2.  William  Acy,  two  acres.  Had  wife  Margaret 
and  four  children  all  brought  with  him  1639.  His 
death  is  not  of  record.  He  made  his  will  22d  of  April, 
1689,  "being  very  aged;"  it  wiis  proved  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1690.     (Essex  Probate). 

3.  Tho.ma.s  Bakkek,  four  acres.  Freeman,  13th 
of  May,  1640.  Had  wile  JIary,  no  children.  He 
was  buried  30th  of  Nov.,  16.50.  His  will  was  proved 
2.jth  of  First  Month,  1651. 

4.  James  Baukek,  one  acre  and  one-half.  Freeman, 
7th  of  October,  1640.  Had  eight  children.  Buried 
7th  of  September,  1678.  His  will,  dated  3d  of  Seventh 
Month,  1678,  proved  24th  of  September,  1678,  men- 
tions himself  as  "  born  at  Stragewell,  in  Low  Sullblk, 
in  old  England."     (Essex  Probate). 

5.  William  Bellisgham,  four  acres.  No  mention 
of  wife  or  children.  Freeman,  12lli  of  October,  1640. 
His  will  was  proved  24lh  of  Seventh  Month,  1650. 
Death  not  of  record.  He  was  brother  of  Gov.  Richard 
Bellingliam. 

6.  Matthew  Boyes,  two  acres.  Freeman  22d  May, 
1639.  He  was  deacon  of  our  church  December  3, 
1639.  Had  wile  Elizabeth;  ten  children  born  here. 
He  went  back  to  England,  and  in  lliOl  was  of  Leeds, 
and  about  fifty-two  years  old. 
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7.  William  Roystox,  one  aero  and  one  liall".  Was 
about  fifty-six  yeirs  old  in  lG-52.  Had  wife  Elizabeth 
and  seven  children.     Died  December  8,  168(). 

8.  John'  Roy.ntox,  one  acre  and  one  half.  Was 
brother  of  William  above.  -Vbout  forty-eight  years 
old  in  lt)G2.  Had  wife  Ellen  (or  Ellenor)  and  seven 
children.  Buried  February  18,  1670-1.  His  will 
was  dated  Februarys,  ItiTO,  and  proved  March  28, 
1G71. 

9.  Edmund  Bridges,  one  acre  and  one  half.  Was 
a  blacksmith.  Sold  out  and  moved  to  Ipswich  in 
1644.     Had  wife  Alice.     One  child  born  here. 

10.  Seb.vsti.vx  Buic.ham,  four  acres,  was  captain 
of  the  first  military  company.  Had  wife  Mary.  Re- 
turned to  England  before  1657.  Four  children  born 
here. 

11.  Widow  Jane  Brocklebank,  two  acres. 
Brought  with  her  two  sons.  Buried  December  26, 
1668. 

12.  John  Buebaxk,  one  acre  and  one  half.  Death 
not  of  record.  Will  dated  April  5,  1681,  proved 
April  10,  1681, mentions  himself  as  being  "  aged  &  de- 
creped."  Had  wife  Jemima  and  five  childi-en.  De- 
scendant in  male  line  now  residing  here. 

13.  Edward  Carlton  three  acres.  Had  wife 
Ellen  and  four  children.     Returned  to  England. 

14.  Hugh  Chaplin,  one  acre  and  one  half.  Had 
wife  Elizabeth  and  four  children.  Buried  22d  of 
First  Month,  165a. 

15.  Peter  Cooper,  one  acre  and  one  half.  Had 
wife  Emma  (or  Ame)  and  four  children.  Buried 
January  15,  1667-68.  Will  dated  January  3, 
1667-68,  proved  March  31,  1668. 

16.  Widow  Constance  Crosby,  one  acre  and  one 
half.  She  was  buried  January  25,  1683-84.  Four 
children. 

17.  Thomas  Dickinson,  one  acre  and  one  half. 
Had  wife  Jennet  and  six  children.  Buried  29th 
of  Firit  Month,  1662.  Will  dated  March  8,  1661-62, 
proved  April  17,  1662.  Descendant  in  male  line  now 
here. 

18.  John  Dresser,  one  acre  and  one  half.  Had 
wife  Mary  and  six  children.  Buried  April  19, 
1672.  Will  dated  March  5,  1671-72.  Descendants 
in  male  line  now  here. 

19.  THO.MAS  Elithorp,  one  acre  and  one  half. 
Had  wife  Abigail  and  four  children.  Death  not  of 
record.  His  widow  petitioned  the  CTcneral  Court  for 
probate  of  his  will  May  14,  1654. 

20.  Widow  Jane  Grant,  one  acre  and  one  half. 
Death  not  of  record.  In  the  settlement  of  the  estate' 
of  her  son  an  affidavit  was  filed  in  Essex  Probate  con- 
taining so  much  of  history  of  the  familj',  that  it  is 
copied  in  full  as  follows:  "I  Sam"  Stickney  S'  of 
Bradford  do  testify  &  say  That  I  came  over  from 
England  to  New  England  in  the  same  ship  w"" 
Thomas  Grant  &  Jane  Grant  his  Wife,  who  brought 
over  w"'  them  Foure  Children,  by  name  John,  Han- 
nah, Frances,  &  Ann,  whom  I  was  well   acquainted 
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with,  &  next  or  near  neighbours  unto  in  Rowley. 
And  y"  said  .John  being  deceased,  I  do  affirm  that  the 
Sistei's  of  John  Grant  above  named,  now  by  mar- 
riage known  by  y°  names  of  Hannah  Browne,  Fran- 
ces Keyes,  &  Ann  Emerson  are  y'  same  y'  came  over 
w"'  their  Father  &  Mother,  &  by  them  owned  w"" 
said  John  for  their  children "  Sworn  to  July  20, 
1698. 

21.  John  Harris,  two  acres.  Freeman  May  26, 
1647.  Brought  with  him  wife  Bridget.  Had  six 
children.  Died  "aged"  February  15,  1694^95. 
Will  dated  January  8,  1691-92,  proved  March  27, 
1695.  ■ 

22.  Thomas  Harris,  two  acres.  Moved  to  Ips- 
wich with  his  wife  Martha  1644. 

23.  William  Harris,  two  acres.  Had  wife  Edee 
or  Edith.  One  child  born  here.  Moved  to  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  about  1652. 

24.  Robert  Haseltine,  two  acres.  Freeman  May 
13,  1640.     Married  23d  of  Tenth  Month,  1639,  Anna 

,  being  the  first  couple  married  here.    One  of  the 

three  first  settlers  of  Bradford,  where  he  died  August 
27,  1674.  Will  dated  October  25,  1673;  proved  Sep- 
tember 29,  1674.     Ten  children. 

25.  John  Haseltine,  two  acres.  Brother  of  Ro- 
bert above.  Had  wife  Jane  and  four  children.  One 
of  the  three  first  settlers  of  Bradford.  Died  in  Hav- 
erhill, December  23,  1690,  aged  about  70  years.  Will 
dated  August  17, 1689;  proved  March  31,  1691. 

26.  Michael  Hopkinson,  one  acre  and  one  half. 
Was  admitted  to  the  First  Church  in  Boston  6th  of 
Eleventh  Month,  1638;  dismissed  to  "y"  gathering 
of  a  church  at  Rowley,"  24th  of  Ninth  Month,  1639; 
freeman  May  13,  1640.  Had  wife  Ann  and  five  chil- 
dren.    Buried  February  28,  1648-49. 

27.  Robert  Hunter,  two  acres.  Freeman  Octo- 
ber 7, 1640.  Had  wile  Mary ;  no  children.  Buried  5th 
of  Sixth  Month,  1647.  Will  dated  5th  of  Sixth 
Month,  1647.     (Essex  Deeds,  1  Ip.swich,  87.) 

28.  William  Jackson,  one  acre  and  one  half.  Had 
wife  Joan  and  four  childien.     Buried  May  5,  1688. 

29.  John  Jarrat,  two  acres.  Freeman  May  13, 
1640.  Had  wife  Susannah  and  one  child.  Buried 
11th  of  Twelfth  Month,  1647.  Will  dated  11th  of 
Eleventh  Month,  1647;  proved  27th  of  Seventh 
Month,  1648. 

30.  Maximilian  Jewett,  two  acres.  Son  of  Ed- 
ward and  Mary  (Taylor)  Jewett,  of  Bradford,  Eng- 
land. Baptized  in  Bradford,  England,  October  4, 
1607.  Freeman  May  13,  1640  ;  very  early  a  deacon 
of  the  church.  Had  wife  Ann  and  nine  children. 
Died  October  19,  1684.  Will  dated  17th  of  Eighth 
Month,  l584;  proved  25th  of  Ninth  Month,  1684.  Is 
on  file  in  office  of  Clerk  of  Courts,  Salem,  Vol.  XLIII, 
page  46. 

31.  Joseph  Jewett,  two  acres.  Brother  of  Maxi- 
milian above  and  baptized  in  Bradford,  England, 
December  31, 1609.  Freeman  May  22, 1639.  Brought 
with  him  wife  Mary  Mallinson,  whom  he  married  in 
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Bradford,  England,  October  1,  1634.  Had  nine  chil- 
dren. Buried  February  26, 1660-61  Will  dated  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1660;  proved  March  26,  1661,  and  on  file  in 
Ersex  Probate. 

82.  George  Kilbourne,  one  acre  and  one  half. 
Freeman  May  13,  1640.  He  was  a  son  of  Thomas 
and  baptized  at  Wood  Ditton,  County  Cambridge, 
England,  February  12,  1612.  Had  wife  Elizabeth 
and  six  children.     Died  October  14,  1685. 

33.  Francis  Lambert,  two  acres.  Freeman  May 
13,  1640.  Had  wife  Jane  and  six  children.  Buried 
September  23,  1647.  Will  dated  September  20,  1647; 
proved  2Sth  of  First  Month,  1648.  Descendants  in 
male  line  now  living  here. 

34.  Thom.\s  Leaver,  one  acre  and  one  half; 
"  linen  weaver."  Married  September  1,  1643,  Mary 
Bradley.  Had  four  children.  Died  December  26, 
and  was  buried  December  27,  1683.     No  will. 

35.  Thomas  Lilforth,  one  acre  and  one  half 
Moved  to  Haverhill  before  1649.  On  Haverhill 
records  he  is  called  "  Linforth." 

35.  Thomas  Migiiill,  three  acres.  Was  first  of 
Roxbury,  probably  in  1637,  thence  to  Rowley,  where 
he  was  ordained  deacon  December  3,  1639,  of  the 
church  then  formed.  Freeman  May  13,  1640.  He 
brought  with  him  wife  Ellen,  who  w.as  buried  July 
12,  1640,  and  the  first  person  buried  here.  He  mar- 
ried second,  Ann  Parrat,  sister  of  Francis  Parrat. 
The  date  of  his  burial,  of  record,  is  14th  of  Fifth 
Month,  1654,  but  as  the  inventory  of  his  estate  was 
taken  June  24,  1654,  doubtless  the  true  date  of  burial 
is  14th  of  Fourth  Month,  1654.  Will  dated  June  11, 
1654;  proved  27th  of  First  Month,  1655.  Nine  chil- 
dren.    Descendants  in  male  line  now  in  Rowley. 

36.  Jonx  Miller,  two  acres.  Was  a  minister  and 
absistant  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers,  and  first  town  clerk. 
Freeman  Jlay  22,  1639.  ILad  wife  Lydia  and  one 
child  of  record  here.  Moved  to  Yarmouth  1641, 
thence  to  Groton,  where  he  died  June  12,  1663. 

37.  Thomas  Miller,  one  acre  and  one  half.  Was 
licensed  to  draw  wine  1647,  paying  fifteen  shillings 
annually.  In  1651  he  was  of  Rowley,  with  wife  Isa- 
bel, and  was  then  a  carpenter.  Soon  removed  to 
Middlctown,  Conn. 

38.  Thomas  Nelsox,  six  acres.  Freeman  May  23, 
1639.  The  wealthiest  of  Rogers' Company.  He  mar- 
ried here  a  second  wife,  Jane  Dummer.  Brought  with 
him  two  children;  second  wife  had  two.  Went  to 
England  on  business  and  there  died  August  6,  1648. 
Will  dated  December  24,  1645;  proved  2Ist  of  Tenth 
Month,  1649.  Descendants  in  male  line  now  in 
Rowley. 

39.  John  Newmarch,  two  acre.s.  Was  first  of 
Ipswich,  to  which  place  he  soon  returned. 

40.  Thomas  Palmer,  one  acre  and  one  half.    Had  \ 
wife  Ann   and  three  children.     Death  not  of  record. 
Will  dated  August  2,  1669;    |>rovcd   September  28, 
1669. 

41.  FuAN(  is  Parrat,  two  acres.    Freeman  May  13, 


1640.  Had  wife  Elizabeth  and  seven  children.  Was 
town  clerk  and  deacon  of  the  church.  Went  to  Eng- 
land on  business  and  there  died  in  1656.  His  will, 
dated  November  18,  1655,  proved  September  30,  1656, 
mentions  himself  as  "  intending  to  take  a  journey 
to  England." 

42.  John  Remington,  two  acres.  Freeman  22d  of 
Third  month,  1639.  He  was  firstof  Newbury.  Lieut,  of 
the  military  company.  Brought  his  wife,  Elizabeth  ; 
had  five  children  born  here ;  sold  out  and  left  town 
in  June,  1659. 

43.  Humphrey  Reyner,  three  acres.  Was  "Ruling 
Elder"  of  the  church  from  its  formation  and  the  only 
elder  of  record.  He  was  born  at  Gildersorae,  in 
West  Riding  of  Y'orkshire,  near  Leeds.  Brought 
with  him  wife  Mary  and  three  daughters.  Buried  14 
Sept.  1660.     Will  dated  Sept.  10,  1660. 

44.  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers,  six  acres.  He  was 
the  founder  and  first  minister  of  Rowley. 

45.  Henry  Sandy's  (called  Sands  in  town  record), 
two  acres.  Was  dismissed  from  the  first  church  in 
Boston  "  to  ye  gathering  of  a  church  at  Rowley  "  24th 
of  Ninth  Month,  1639;  freeman  October  7,  1640. 
Brought  with  him  wife  Sybil ;  had  two  children  born 
here.     Returned  to  Boston  before  1647. 

46.  Edward  Sawy'er,  one  acre  and  one-half. 
Had  wife,  Mary,  and  four  children.  Buried  March 
9,  1673-74.  His  nuncupative  will  was  sworn  to 
March  31,  1674. 

47.  William  Scales,  one  acre  and  one-half.  Free- 
man May  13,  1640.  Had  wife,  .Vnn,  and  two  (per- 
haps three)  children.     Buried  July  10,  1682. 

48.  WiDOAV  Margery  Shove,  two  acres.  She  was 
the  mother  of  the  Rev.  George  Shove,  who  was  or- 
dained and  settled  at  Taunton  November  16,  1665. 

She  sold  her  lot  to  Elder  Rcynor  before  1661.  I 
have  heard  a  traditional  story  that  her  husband  was 
a  minister  and  intended  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Rogers  ;  that  he  died  on  the  voyage  from  England, 
and  Mr.  John  Miller  was  employed  in  his  stead. 

49.  HfOil  S.MITH,  one  acre  and  one  half  F'ree- 
man  ISth  of  Third  Month,  1642.  Brought  with  him 
wife,  Mary,  and  had  six  chiltlren.  Death  not  of 
record.  Will  dated  19th  of  Ninth  month,  1655, 
proved  26th  of  First  month,  1656. 

60.  John  Si'OEFORD,  one  acre  and  one-half  Full 
genealogy  in  Historic  Gen.  Register,  vol.  viii.,  page 
335. 

51.  Margaret  Stanton,  one  acre,  and  the  only 
lot  of  less  than  one  acre  and  one-half  laid  out.  No 
further  mention  of  her  found  save  this  entry  in  the 
town  record,  "  Anno  1646,  Margaret  Stanton,  buryed 
the  Second  Monetli,  the  15th  day." 

52.  William  Stickney,  one  acre  and  one-half 
See  "The  Stickney  Family,  a  Genealogical  Memoir 
of  (he  descendants  of  William  and  Flizabeth  Stickney, 
from  1637  to  1869.  By  Matthew  Adams  Stickney, 
Salem,  Mass.,  1869." 

53.  Thomas  Su.mner,  one  acre  and  one-half    The 
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only  further  mention  of  him  found  is  a  petition  and 
inventory  on  lile  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  courts  for 
Essex  as  follows : 

•'  Petition  of  Robert  Coates,  Sr.,  of  Lynn,  and  Juno  Contes,  his  wife 
and  daughter  of  George  Siiiniier,  wlio  died  by  Small-Pox  sumo  forty 
ytMr^  since,  in  Uowley,  for  adtninistration  of  estate  uf  Thomas  Sniuner, 
hor  brother,  who  married  and  died  without  issue  ;  his  wife  is  also  dead, 
8he  liaving  nmrried  twice,  anil  said  Jane  is  only  heir  living,  she  being 
al>out  ten  years  old  when  her  father  died.  To  the  Court  to  be  held  1st 
Tuesday  November,  IGOl. 

"  Inventory  of  altovo  estate  ainountiug  to  £100,  returned  by  Robert 
Coates,  adniinistnitor,  3  November,  1691.  ('Historical  Collections,* 
K^KCX  Institute,  Vol.  V.,  page  141)." 

54.  Richard  Swas,  two  acres.  Was  admitted  to 
the  first  church  in  Boston,  6th  of  Eleventh  Month, 
1638 ;  dismissed  to  "  y"  gathering  of  a  church  at 
Rowley,  24th  of  Ninth  Month,  1639;"  Freeman,  May 
13,  1640;  brought  with  him  wife  Ann,  and  here 
married  Ann,  widow  of  .John  Trunible;  had  eight 
children  ;  buried  May  14,  1678  ;  will  dated  April  2o, 
1678,  proved  May  23,  1678. 

55.  Thomas  Texxey,  one  acre  and  one-half. 
Brought  with  him  wife  Ann;  had  six  children;  died 
in  Bradford,  February  20, 1699-1700.  Descendants  in 
male  line  now  in  Rowley. 

56.  RiCHAED  Thorley  (now  Thurlow),  two  acre-. 
Sold  out,  and  in  1651  was  of  Newbury  with  wife 
Jane. 

57.  JoHX  Trumble,  one  acre  and  one-half.  Free- 
man, 13th  of  Third  Month,  1640  ;  brought  with  him 
wife  Ellen;  he  married,  second.  Sixth  Month,  16.50, 
Ann,  widow  of  Jlichael  Hopkinson  ;  he  had  seven 
children,  and  was  buried  18th  of  Fifth  Month,  1657; 
his  family  received  pay  from  the  town  for  his  "keep- 
ing of  a  scoolle." 

58.  Richard  Wicom,  one  acre  and  one-half.  Had 
wife  Ann  and  three  children  ;  buried  January  27, 
1663-64 ;  no  will. 

59.  William  Wild,  one  acre  and  one-half.  He 
was  first  of  Ipswich,  and  again  of  Ipswich  in  1661, 
and  probably  earlier. 

In  1640  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  had  erected  a  saw-mill 
where  ftlen  Mills  now  are,  and  soon  after,  certainly  as 
early  as  1643,  he  added  a  grist-mill. 

John  Pearson  came  about  this  time  with  quite  a 
company,  and  erected,  near  Mr.  Nelson's  grist-mill,  a 
fulling-mill,  the  first  in  this  country. 

Many  of  the  first  settlers  were  weavers.  Johnson, 
in  his  "  Wonder- Working  Providence"  (London, 
1654)  says  of  the  Rowley  people  : 

"Theae  people  being  industrious  every  way,  soon  built  many  liuuse.s, 
to  the  numl>er  of  almut  three-score  families,  and  were  the  fii-st  that 
•et  upon  making  Cloth  in  this  Western  World ;  for  which  end  they 
built  a  fulljng  mill,  and  caused  their  little-onea  to  be  very  diligent  in 
•pioning  cotton-wool,  many  of  them  having  been  clothiers  in  England." 

Cor.  Winthnip,  under  date  of  I2th  of  Fourth  month,  164:1,  says  : 
"Our  supplies  from  Kngland  failing  much  men  began  to  look  about 
them,  and  fell  to  a  manufacture  of  cotton  ;  whereof,  we  had  a  store 
from  Barbarloes,  an.l  of  hemp  and  flax  ;  wherein  Rowley,  to  their  great 
commendation,  exceeded  all  other  towns." 

Before  1660  other  families  appear  of  record  as  resi- 
dents— some  had  come  with  Mr.  Rogers  as  minors. 


others  to  work  about  the  mills.    Few  of  them  were 
given  rights  in  the  commonage. 

The  following  arc  all  the  new  comers  who  appear 
to  have  actually  resided  here  before  1660. 

1.  Jame-s  Bailey,  1644;  had  wife  Lydia  and  eight 
children;  was  fitly-one  years  old  1663;  buried  August 
10,  1677  ;  will  dated  August  8,  1677,  proved  Septem- 
ber 25,  1677.  Descendants  in  male  line  now  resident 
in  Rowley. 

2.  Richard  Bailey,  1644;  brother  of  James 
above.  See  "  Historical  and  Genealogical  Researches  " 
by  Alfred  I'oore,  also  "  Reminiscences  of  a  Nonage- 
narian "  by  Sarah  A.  Emery,  page  139,  and"Northend 
Family,"  Historical  Collections  of  Essex  Institute, 
Vol.  XII. 

3.  Samuel  Bellingham,  son  of  Governor  Richard 
Bellingham,of  Boston,  and  nephew  of  William  Bel- 
lingham (above).  Had  wife,  Lucy.  Moved  away 
Juiy  23,  1650. 

4.  Rev.  John  Brock,  Harvard  College,  1646 ;  was 
assistant  to  Mr.  Rogers  from  1648  to  1650. 

5.  Charles  Browne,  1647 ;  had  wife,  Mary, 
daughter  of  William  Acy,  and  nine  children.  Buried 
December  16,  1687.  Will  recorded  with  Essex  Deeds, 
5  Ipswich,  303. 

6.  Thomas  Burkby  (now  Burpee),  1661;  had  six 
children.     Died  June  1,  1701. 

7.  Richard  Clark  married  here,  Sixth  Month, 

1643,  Alice ;   the  second  couple  married  in 

towu.     Had  five  children.  Death  not  of  record.  Will 
dated  February  7,  1673-74,  proved  March  31,  1674. 

8.  Tobia  Colman,  1653,  then  a  minor,  was  a  son 
of  Thomas  Colman,  of  Newbury.  Removed  to  New- 
bury about  1673. 

9.  Isaac  Codssins,  1644,  blacksmith.  He  bought 
the  rights  of  Edmund  Bridges,  and  ,SOth  of  First 
Month,  1652,  sold  the  same  to  John  Pickard  and  re- 
moved to  Haverhill. 

10.  Margaret  Crosse,  "a  widdowe,"  admitted  to 
the  First  Church  in  Boston  6th  of  Eleventh  Month, 
1638 ;  mentioned  5th  of  Sixth  Month,  1647,  in  the 
will  of  Robert  Hunter  as  of  our  church;  also  men- 
tioned 16.50  in  the  will  of  William  Bellingham.  No 
other  mention  of  her  is  found.  Perhaps  she  married 
John  Palmer. 

11.  Thomas  Crosby',  30th  of  Second  Month,  1656. 
Had  wife,  Jane.  Came  from  Cambridge,  Mass.  He 
was  buried  May  6,  1661. 

12.  Jeremiah  Ellsworth,  1657;  had  three  chil- 
dren. Died  May  6,  1704.  Descendants  in  male  line 
are  now  residents  here. 

13.  Leonard  Harriman,  1650 ;  had  wife,  Marga- 
ret, and  five  children.  Died  May  6,  1691.  Will 
proved  September  29,  1691. 

14.  Daniel  Harris,  1651,  wheelwright;  had  wife, 
Mary,  and  one  child.  Moved  to  Middletown,  Conn., 
in  1652. 

15.  Edward  Hazen  (see  full  genealogy  in  "His- 
toric Gen.  Register,"  Vol.  33,  page  229). 
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16.  Andrew  Hidden,  1654,  was  about  forty  years 
old  in  1662  ;  had  wile,  Sarah,  and  twelve  children. 
Died  February  18,  1702  (Town  IJecord)  ;  February 
20,  1701-02,  "an  old  man"  (Church  Record).  Will 
dated  February  18,  1701-02;  proved  April  1,  1702. 

17.  John  Hii.l,  1646.  ''At  a  Towne  Meettiug 
held  twentiu  third  of  the  second  nioucth  16ol  It  was 
granted  by  Towne  that  the  ))arcel  of  ground  which 
was  Given  vnto  John  hill  vpon  Condition  of  his 
abideing  in  the  towne  and  doeing  service  thering  he 
beeing  now  removed  from  the  towne  should  be  hence- 
forth Thomas  burkbecs  lie  satisfieing  John  hill  for 
the  cost  of  fence  and  Agreeing  with  the  select  men 
for  the  ground  "  (Town  Record  Book  No.  1,  page 
154). 

18.  William  Hobson,  1652,  was  son  of  Henry 
and  from  Yorkshire,  England ;  married  12th  of  Ninth 
Month,  1752,  Ann,  daughter  of  Eider  Humphrey 
Reyner.  Had  three  children.  Buried  July  17,  1659. 
Descendants  in  male  line  are  now  residents  here. 

19.  Richard  Holmes,  1644,  millwright,  was 
eighty-eight  y^ars  old  March,  1692.  Had  wife,  Alice, 
and  eight  children.  Death  not  of  record.  Will 
dated  July  15,  1695;  proved  January  13,  1695-96. 

20.  Nicholas  Jackson,  1645  ;  had  four  children. 
Died  February  13,  1697-98.  Descendants  in  male 
line  now  live  here. 

21.  Robert  Johnson,  Jr.,  1649,  son  of  Robert 
Johnson,  who  came  with  Mr.  Rogers,  but  settled  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Death  not  of  record.  Will  dated 
13th  of  Seventh  Month,  1649;  proved  26th  of  First 
Month,  1650.     Legacy  to  poor  in  the  church. 

22.  John  Johnson,  1650,  brother  of  Robert  John- 
son, Sr.,  mentioned  above;  came  with  Rogers'  company, 
but  first  sat  down  at  New  Haven.  Had  wife,  Han- 
nah, and  five  children  ;  was  captain  of  the  military 
company.     Died  .January  29,  1685-86.     No  will. 

23.  Henky  Kincsbiiuy  w.as  of  Ipswich,  1648,  of 
Rowley  16.56  and  '63,  and  of  Haverhill  1668. 

24.  Abel  Langley,  1647  ;  had  three  children,  all 
by  his  third  wife.  In  a  deed  dated  October  7,  1693, 
beginning  "Joseph  Quilter  of  Ipswich.  ...  in  be- 
halfe  of  his  cousin  Abell  Langley  who  dwells  with 
him,  son  of  .\bel  Langley  of  Rowley,  deceased." 
Quilter  is  called  e.xeculor  of  the  will  of  Abel  Lang- 
ley, deceased.  I  find  no  record  of  the  will  or  death 
of  Abel  Langley. 

25.  William  Law,  1645;  had  eight  children. 
Buried  March  30,  1668. 

26.  RlCHAUti  LKKillTON,  1650;  had  wife  Mary  and 
five  children;  buried  .June  2,  16S2;  will  dated  May 
27  ;  proved  September  26,  1682. 

27.  Richard  Longhorne,  1647  ;  was  about  forty- 
five  years  old,  1662 ;  had  wife  Mary  and  nine  chil- 
dren. He  died  in  Haverhill  while  there  on  business 
13th  of  Twelfth  Month,  1668;  will  dated  February 
10,  166.H;  proved  .March  3(1,  l(i69. 

28.  Jere.miam  NouTHENl)  came  from  Yorkshire, 
England,  with  Mr.  Rogers'  company,  then  but  twelve 


years  old.    He  returned  after  a  few  years,  and  was 
buried  in  Rowley,  England,  April  14,  1702. 

29.  EzEKlEL  NoRTiiEND  (see  full  genealogy  in 
Historical  Collections  of  Ess^x  Institute,  Vol.  XII). 

30.  John  Palmer,  1645;  married  Ruth,  daughter 
of  William  Acy ;  and  for  second  wife  married  Jlar- 
garet  Northend,  sister  of  Ezekiel  above.  Had  si.K 
children ;  he  was  about  seventy  years  old,  1693,  and 
died  "aged"  June  17,  1695;  will  dated  August  23, 
1693  ;  proved  July  1,  1695. 

31.  John  Pearson,  1644 ;  had  wife  Dorcas  and 
thirteen  children  ;  was  ordained  deacon  of  our  church 
October  24,  1686,  and  died  December  22,  1693. 

32.  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips,  1651;  settled  col- 
league with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers  as  second  minister 
of  Rowley;  had  wife  Sarah  and  nine  children;  died 
April  22,  1696;  will  on  file  in  Essex  Probate. 

33.  John  Pickard,  1644,  "carpenter."  His 
mother,  widow  Ann  Lume,  died  here  March  19, 
1661-62.  He  had  wile  .lane  and  eight  children ; 
buried  September  24,  1683.  An  abstract  of  his  will  is 
printed  in  Historical  Collections  of  Essex  Institute, 
Vol.  IV,  page  20.  Descendants  in  male  line  now  in 
Rowley. 

34.  S.VMDEL  Platts,  1654;  had  wife  Sarah  and 
six  children.  I  find  no  record  of  bis  death  or  settle- 
ment of  his  estate.     His  widow  married  .\pril  9, 1690. 

35.  Jonathan  Platts,  1655;  cousin  of  Samuel 
Platts  above ;  had  wife  Elizabeth  and  eight  children  ; 
buried  July  18,  1680;  will  proved  September  28, 
1680. 

36.  Mark  Pki.me,  1645  ;  had  wife  Ann  and  two 
children;  buried  December  21,  1683  (see  Essex 
Probate  Book  4  leaf  76  for  his  will) ;  descendants  in 
male  line  now  live  in  Rowley. 

37.  Jaciiin  Reyner,  1651 ;  nephew  of  Elder 
Humphrey  and  son  of  .lohn,  of  Plymouth.  Had  wife 
Elizabeth  and  six  children;  died  July  8,  1708;  will 
dated  July  1,  17IIS;  proved  August  2,  1708. 

38.  Henry  Riley,  1656;  was  the  village  black- 
smith; died  May  24,  1710,  "in  his  eighty-second 
year"  (grave-stone);  "not  in  full  communion" 
(church  record);  no  children;  will  in  Essex  Probate, 
Book  10,  leaf  123. 

39.  Daniel  Rouse  had  in  1652  an  estate  valued 
for  taxation  .£19,  10s.  Od.     He  soon  left  town. 

40.  John  Scales,  1650;  had  wife  Susanna  and  one 
child;  buried  January  12,  1683-84;  will  dated  Jan- 
uary 9, 1683-84;  proved  March  27,  1684. 

41.  Bex.tamin  Scott,  1651.  Brought  with  him 
his  wife  Margaret.  She  Wiis  the  Widow  Margaret 
Scott  who  was  executed  in  Salem  September  22,  1692, 
as  guilty  of  certain  detestable  arts  called  "Witchcraft 
and  Sorceries."  He  had  nine  children  ;  death  not  of 
record;  will  dated  June  6,  1671;  proved  September 
26,  1671 ;  inventory  taken  July  14,  1671. 

42.  Henry  Sewall;  a  very  early  settler;  tiic  an- 
cestor of  three  chief  justices  of  our  highest  court ;  he 
was  buried  the  "First  Month,  1656." 
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43.  John  Smith,  1649;  married  Faith  Parrat,  sister 
of  Francis  Purrat ;  had  three  children,  and  was 
buried  10th  ot*  Fifth  Month,  lOGl ;  will  dated  July  13, 
ItUJl  ;  proved  Xovendjcr  14,  lOGl. 

44.  Hexry  Smith  was  ta.xed  here  1052-53,  when 
his  estate  was  valued  £15.  35.  4d.  I  find  no  other 
mention  of  him  except  the  inventory  of  his  estate 
taken  16th  of  First  Month,  1055;  ])ersoual  property 
amounted  to  £14,  Ss.  Od. ;  no  real  estate. 

45.  William  Tkxxey,  1645;  ordained  deacon  of 
our  church  February  3,  1607-68;  had  wife  Katherine 
and  six  children;  died  August  6,  1685;  will  dated 
August  3,  1685. 

40.  John  Tillison,  1645;  had  removed  to  New- 
bury in  1651. 

47.  John  Todd,  1648;  had  wife  Susannali  and  ten 
children  ;  he  kept  the  "  Ordinary  ;  "  died  February  14, 
1089-90;  will  dated  February  13,  1680-90;  proved 
March  25,  1690;  descendants  in  male  line  now  in 
Powley. 

48,  Thomas  Wood,  1054;  had  wife  Ann  and  eleven 
children ;  buried  September  12,  1687. 

40.  Joseph  Wormwell,  164.2 ;  lived  a  short  time 
on  a  parcel  of  ground  belonging  to  Thomas  Nelson ; 
not  identified  with  our  people  and  soon  removed ; 
had,  while  here,  wife  Miriam  and  one  child;  he  died 
in  Scituate. 

As  time  advanced,  a  doubt  existed  as  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  several  rights  apportioned  to  the  house- 
lots,  so  that  in  1661  the  second  survey  was  taken  of 
the  commonages  and  entered  of  record,  a  true  copy 
of  which,  taken  from  the  '*  Book  with  Clasps,'*  is  as 
follows : 

[Page  S3.] 

A  Survey  of  the  Severtill  Gates  or  commonages  belonging  vnto  The 
Severall  lohaltitant.':  of  Tlie  Towne  of  Rowley  as  They  ar>s  now  in  pos- 
sesion LaveiDg  beene  Transefered  and  soulde  from  one  to  another  since 
the  beginning  of  the  said  Towne  and  goe  diverted  from  that  first  order 
and  stint  that  was  Then  made  whereby  they  were  proportioned  vnto  the 
Severall  Lots  acording  to  the  purchase  and  divission  that  then  was 
made. 

Hy  order  and  appointment  of  The  Towne  Taken  (By  the  Selectmen, 
Richard  Swan,  Thomas  Tenney,  Abell  Langley,  John  Dreser,  John 
Brock le)>anke,  with  Samuell  Brocklebanke  joyneing  with  them)  vpon 
the  fonrlh  of  febniary,  1G61,  That  there  may  be  a  True  Record  of  them 
according  to  ther  present  state  they  now  are  in,  which  is  as  followoth  : 

In  primis  The  Towne  did  Grant  and  Give  vnto  Mr.  Samuell  Phillipa 
vpon  The  said  Towne  Commons,  Nine  Gates. 

There  belonged  To  William  Acie,  his  Lot  foure  Gates  and  one  halfe  ; 
and  more  That  he  purchased  of  BIr.  Joseph  Jewett,  Two  oxe  Gates ;  pur- 
chased of  the  towne,  one  gate  and  one  halfe  gate. 

To  James  Bayley  his  lot  and  halfe  a  gate  purchased  of  the  Towne  Two 
Gates;  purchased  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jewett,  of  them  that  belonged  to  Mr. 
William  Bellinghani's  lot,  Two  Gates  and  a  halfe;  purchased  of  Mr. 
Jewett,  as  belonging  To  Mr.  Edward  Carlton's  lot,  One  Gate  ;  purchased 
of  the  Towne,  one  half  a  gate. 

To  Thomas  Leaver  his  lot  and  halfe  one  Gate  ;  he  purchased  of  the 
towue  Two  Gates ;  purchased  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jewett,  of  Them  that  be- 
longed to  Mr  William  Bellinglmm's  lot,  one  Gate ;  and  of  Mr.  Jowett's 
own  property.  Two  Gates  ;  also  purchased  of  Mr.  Anthony  Crosbie,  one 
Gate. 

To  John  Pallmer  as  to  a  halfe  Two  Acre  lot,  Two  Gates  And  one 
quarter;  purchased  of  3J[r.  Joseph  Jewett,  of  Them  that  belonged  to  Mr. 
William  BelliDgham's  lot,  Two  Gates  ;  purchased  of  Mr.  Sewell,  Senior, 


One  Gate;  purchased  of  Dunnicll  Harris,  One  Gate;    And  of  William 
Ilobson,  halfe  One  Gate;  purchased  of  the  towne,  one  quarter  of  a  gate- 

To  William  Tenney  as  to  his  acre  and  halfe  lot  and 

iialfo  a  cato  purchased  of  the  town,  two  gates 2  Gates 

Purchased  of  Mr.  Kdward  Carlton  that  ho  had  of  the 
towne  for  consideration  of  money  lent 1  Gate 

William  and  Thomas  Tenney,  purchased  of  Mr. 

riiillip  Nelson 2  gates 

And  of  John  Harris,  one;  and  of  Thomas  Crosbie, 

one 2  gates 

William  purchased  of  the  Towne  one  gate 1  gate 

[Page  84.] 
To  Richard  Holmes  as  belonging  to  a  half  two  Acre 

lot,  two  gates  and  ono  quarter;   and  a  quarter 

purchased  of  the  towne 2  and  halfe 

Purchased  of  Mr.  Edward  Carlton,  that  Mr.  Jewett 

as  his  Aturnoy  sould  halfe  one  Gate One  halfe 

Purchased  of  John  Jonson,  of  Richard  Thurley's 

propriety 2  gates 

To  John  Jonson  left  of  his  two  Acre  lot  that  was 

Richard  Thurley's,  One  Gate  and  a  halfe 1  halfe 

And  aa  belonging  to  the  lotthat  was  Edward  bridges    1  halfe 

Purchased  of  the  Towne  One  Gate 1  Gate 

To  Edward  Hassen  his  halfe  two  Acre  lot  that  he 
purchased  of  John  Smith,  two  gates  and  one 
quarter 2  one  quarter 

purchased  of  John  Tod  one  Gate 1  Gate 

purchased  of  the  town  one,  and  of  Thomas  Crosbie 
one 2  gates 

purchased  of  Thomas  Nelson  one,  and  one  that  he 
had  of  the  towne  for  land  laid  downe 2  gates 

To  George  Kilborne  as  belonging  to  his  Acre  and 
halfe  lot, and  halfe  a  gate  purchased  of  the  towne    2 

as  also  one  gate  he  had  for  land  laid  down  at  New 
pluine 1 

purchased  of  Mr.  Jewett  by  exchange  of  village 
land 2 

To  Thomas  Pallmer  as  to  his  Acre  and  halfe  lot  and 

halfe  a  Gate  purchased  of  the  towne 2  Gates 

purchased  of  Mr.  Phillip  Nelson,  one  Gate 1 

purchased  of  Thomas  Nelson,  two  Gales 2 

To  Richard  Longhorne  as  to  a  halfe  two  Acre  lot 
purchased  of  John  Newniarch,  two  Gates  and  one 

quarter 2  and  quar 

purchased  of  Mr.  Phillip  Nelson,  one  Gate 1 

purchased  of  Samuell  Mighill,  two  Gates 2 

purchased  of  The  Towne,  three  quarters  of  on[e]  gate  3  quarters 

To  Abraham  Jewett  as  purchased  of  Thomas  Nel- 
son, Two  Gates 2  gates 

purchased  of  the  town,  one  Gate 1  gate 

To  Thomas  Nelson  as  Resen'ed  to  himselfe,  Seaveu 
Gates  and  one  quarter 7  quarter 

[Page  85.] 
To  John  Pickard  as  belonging  to  the  two  Acre  lot 

that  wasvxor  Crosbie's,  fouro  Gates  and  one  halfe    4  halfe 
also  as  to  the  priviledge  belonging  to  on^  acre  and 

halfe  lot  Given   by  the  towne  to  Isaac  Cuussina 

and  what  the  said  Isaac  purchased  of  the  towue, 

two  gates  and  one  halfe 2  halfe 

To  Richard  Clarke  as  to  an  acre  and  halfe  lot  that 
he  pvirchased  of  Thomas  Elathrope,  one  gate  and 
halfe 1  halfe 

purchased  of  the  towne,  oue  gate  and  one  halfe  gate    1  halfe 

To  William  Law  as  belonging  to  a  halfe  two  Acre 
lot  that  lie  purchased  of  John  Newniarch,  two 
gates  and  one  quarter 2  quarter 

purchased  of  the  Towne  three  quarters  of  one  gate    3  quarters 

To  John  Burbanke  as  to  his  Acre  and  halfe  lot  and 

halfe  a  gate  purchased  of  the  towno,  two  gates...     2  Gates 

purchased  of  Mr.  Phillip  Nelson,  fouro  Gates 4  gates 
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To  Leonard  Harrimiin  as  belonging  to  the  Acre 
ftiid  hiilfo  lut  (iiat  wftfl  .luhii  Spuferd's,  and  what 
was  |niiclijist'd  uf  the  luwn,  two  Gnteti 2  Gates 

purchased  of  Kzekiell  Northuud,  three  Gates 3  Gates 

To  Tttonms  Burkbie,  as  purchased  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Jewett,  three  Gates 3  Gates 

To  Ezekiell  Nurthend  as  bfb)iig  to  a  halfe  two  Acre 
lot  i)urchaaed  of  Tlioiuas  Imrris,  and  a  halfe  two 
Acre  lot  purclmsed  of  .Tuhii  harris,  fonre  and  a 
halfe  ;  purchased  of  Francis  parnit,  one  gate  ; 
purchased  of  Mr.  Anthony  Crosbie,  toure  and  u 
half(^<  ;  purchased  of  Danicll  harris,  one  gate ; 
purchased  of  williani  hobs(^>D,  one  gate  ;  purchas- 
ed of  Thomas  Nelson,  one ;  purchased  of  Mr. 
Phillip  Kelson,  one  ;  and  purchased  of  Thomas 
Miller,  three,  two  of  which  three  the  siiid  uiiller 
purchjiaed  of  Mr.  Jewett ;  all  these  seaveiiteeno 
gates  appoarod  vnder  hand  and  scale,  of  from 
which  the  siid  Ezekiell  hath  sould  to  several! 
men,  soe  that  ther  is  left  Keuiaiuiug  vutu  hiui- 
selfe  Kleven  Gates 11  Gates 

[Page  86.] 
To  Andrew  Iliden  as  by  land  laiile  downe  by  way 
of  exchange  the   which   land  was  given  by  the 
towno  vnto  the  said  Andrew,  one  gate  ;  purchas- 
ed ouo  gate  of  Dunniell  liouue 2  Gates 

To  Thomas  Dickinson  as  belonging  to  a  two  acre 

lot,  fouro  gates  and  one  lialfo 4  halfe 

piirchiuied  of  William  hoI)S(.ni,  two  Gates 2 

]uirchased  of  Mr.  Phillip  Nelson,  one  gate 1 

To  Charles  Browne  us  to  an  acre  and  liulfu  lot  and 
given   by  the  towno  to  be  at  cost  to  beato  the 

drum  for  the  benelit  of  the  towne,  two  Gates 2  gates 

purchased  of  the  Towne,  one  Gate 1  gate 

To  vxor  mighill  as  Ut-maiueing  to  her  of  a  three 

Acre  lot,  nine  Gates  and  one  halfe 9  halfe 

To  vxor  smith  as  to  a  two  Acie  lot  that  was  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  John  rMiller,  foure  Gates  and  one 

halfo 4  halfe 

purcha!scd  of  Mr.  Jowett,  one  Gate  and  a  halfe 1  halfo 

To  John  Trunible,  one  gate  that  was  given  to  his 

father  in  Relation  to  keepeing  of  a  scoolle 1  gate 

purchased  of  the  towne,  one  gate 1  gate 

To  Aboll  Langley  as  to  a  two  Acre  lot  given  him  by 

Robert  Hunter,  foure  Gates  and  one  halfo 4  halfo 

purchased  of  Mr.  Jewott,  one  Gate  and  a  lialfe 1  halfe 

To  Nicholas  Jackson  as  given  by  the  towne,  one 
gate,  and  two  gates  that  lie  had  by  his  wife 
[Widow  of  Hugh  Chiiplin]  that  were  purchased  of 

Thomas  miller  Acre  and  halfe  lot 3  gates 

purchiiited  of  the  Towne,  two  gates 2  Gates 

To  Thomas  Tenney  as  to  an  acre  and  halfe  lot  and 

One  KiiU^  given  by  the  towne,  two  and  a  halfo 2  hulfu 

purchased  of  fraiicis  parrat,  one  gate 1  gate 

purchased  uf  the  towne,  one  halfe  gate halfo  gate 

■  [Pngo  87.] 
To  Kilzabeth  Tenney,  alllas  parmt,  as  belonging  to 
franeis  parrat's  two  two  Acre  lot,  scavun  gatas 

vnsould 7  Gates 

purch'ised  of  William  holwon,  Sixo  gates U  gates 

To  William  .Tacksiin  tut  to  his  Acre  and  halfe  lot  and 

puruhasfd  of  the  towne,  two  gates 2  Gates 

purchawd  of  Mr.  JoHeph  Jnwett,  one  gate 1  Gate 

purchased  of  the  Tuvvno,  one  Gate 1  (iato 

To  Thomas  WtKjd  nn  piirchaited  of  Kehcmiah  Jew- 
utt's  guardian,  with  the  houoethat  Monietimeswiis 
Mr.  William  liidtiiiKham's,  two  gates 2  gates 

purchased  of  the  Towno,  one  Gate 1  Qute 

To  Henry  Royley  as  i^lven  by  the  towne,  two  gates    2  gates 
purctiused  of  Mr.  Anthony  Crosbie,  two  gates 2  gates 


To  John  Grant  as  Given  by  the  Towne  to  his  mother 
Jane  Grant,  one  Gate 1  Gate 

purchased  of  The  Town,  one  Gale 1  Gate 

To  Kdward  Sawyer  as  Given  by  the  Towne,  one  Gate    1  Gate 

purchased  of  The  Towne,  two  Gates 2  Gates 

To  Kichanl  Swan  as  belonging  to  his  two  Acre  lote 
foure  gates  and  one  halfe  gate 4  halfe 

and  as  by  purchase  of  one  acre  and  halfe  lot  of 
Thomas  Lilforth,one  gate  and  one  halfe  gate 1  and  halfe 

purchased  of  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  one  gate,  given 
the  said  Mr  Nelson  by  the  towne  for  forbearance 
of  money  lent  for  the  use  of  the  towne 1  Gate 

and  OS  by  privelidge  of  marriage  belonging  to  one 
acre  and  halfe  lot  and  halfe  a  gatf  pnrt-hased  of 
the  towne  tliat  were  Jt)lin  Trutiildc's  2  gates,  as 
al-so  one  Gate  more  the  said  John  Trumblo  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  Joseph  Jewet 3  Gates 

also  as  to  the  halfe  two  Acre  lot  that  was  micaell 

Hobkinson'e,  two  Gates  and  three  quarters 2  and  3  quarters 

[Page  88.] 

To  John  Tod  as  to  one  halfo  two  Acre  lot  that  he 
purchased  of  William  Harris  Itcscrved  vnsould 
one  gate  and  one  quarter  of  a  gate 1  and  quarter 

and  for  laud  purchased  of  Mr.  Carlton  and  exchan- 
ged with  the  towne  for  one  gate 1  gate 

purchased  of  the  towne  one  Gate  and  throe  quarters 
of  agate 1-3  quarters 

To  Maxemillion  Jewett  as  to  bis  two  Acre  lot,  foure 

Gates  and  one  halfe  gate 4  one  halfe 

purchased  of  Mr.  Phillip  Nelson,  one  gate I  Gate 

purchjised  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jewett,  halfo  oue  gate halfo  one  gate 

purchased  of  william  hobsou  and  assured  by  bis 

wife  as  adniinestrator,  one  gate 1  Gate 

To  James  Barker  as  to  his  Acre  and  halfo  lot  and 
halfe  one  gate  purchased  of  the  towne,  two  gates    2  gates 

purchased  of  william  wild  as  to  his  acre  and  halfo 

lot,  two  gates 2  gates 

purchased  of  Dannielt  Harris,  two  gates 2  gates 

and  by  exchainge  of  land  with  the  towne,  one  gate    1  gate 

To  John  Pearson  as  purchased  of  the  towne,  one 
gate 1  gate 

purchased  uf  Thomas  wood,  two  Gates 2  gates 

purchased  of  Tliomn^  Crosbie  that  belonged  to  John 
Heseltino's  lot,  two  Gates , 2  gates 

also  purchased  and  injoyed  by  leafe  from  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Dunier,  of  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson's  propriety 
belonging  to  I^Ir.  Nelson's  Chtldcron  in  England, 
Mr.  Dumer  being  exequtor,  foure  Gates 4  Gates 

To  John  Mighill  as  purchased  of  Ezekiell  North* 
end  one  gate ;  purchased  of  Mr.  Jowett  oue 
Gate;  purchased  of  Thomas  Nelson  one  gate 3  Gates 

To  Porrity  Chapuutu  as  belonging  to  the  halfe  of  a    ' 
two  acre   lot  was  Gorge  Abbots,  being  the  right 
of  her  former  husband,  Thouuis  Abbot,  deceased, 
belonging  to  his  propety  In  the  ncu'th  cast  field 
two  gates  and  oue  quarter  of  a  gate 2  gates  one  quarter 

and   one  gate  that  the  said  Thomas  purchased  of 

Mr.  Joseph  Jewott 1  Gate 

[Pago  80.] 

To  William  Stickn^y  as  to  his  Acre  and  halfo  lot 
ami  one  halfe  gate  purchased  of  the  towuo  two 
gates 2  gates 

and  as  by  gift  from  the  towne  one  gate 1  gate 

aud  more  purchased  of  the  t^wne,  three  gates 3  gates 

To  John  Scatles  as  belonging  to  the  two  Acre  lot 
that  was  John  Jarrals,  his  by  right  of  nntrriage, 
four  gates  aud  one  halfe  gate 4  one  halfo 

aud  as  belougi  ng  to  his  oweu  Acre  unil  hal  fe  lut  aud 

halfo  one  purchased  of  the  ttiwue,  two  gattes 2  gates 

purchaaed  of  the  Towne,  one  halfe  Gale halfe  gate 

To  Mrs.  Mary  Itogers  as  belonging  to  the  foure 
acre  lot,  that  was  her  former  husband's,  Thomas 
Barker,  Twenty  gates  and  oue  halfe  gate 20  one  halfe 
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To  Richard  LfgbtOD  as  by  gift  ft-om  the  towue  one 

gate 1  gate 

purcli(is«il  of  the  TowDo.ono  gate 1  gate 

To  Jolm  Btiinton  na  belonging  to  his  ncro  niul  hiilfo 
lot  nn«l  hnlfo  one  gate  purchused  of  (he  towne 
two  piti'tn 2  galea 

purchased  of  the  towne,  two  Gates 2  Gates 

To  >Ir.  Phillip  Netson  as  Reserved  vnsonld  of  his 
part  of  the  propriotie  of  Mr.  Tlionms  Nwlson's 
lot,  his  father  deceased,  eight  gates  and  one 
quarter  of  a  gate 8  gates  one  quarter 

To  William  Seniles  as  to  his  acre  and  halfe  lot  and 
halfe  one  gate  purchased  of  the  towne  two 
gates 2  gates 

purclmsed  of  the  Towne,  one  Gate 1  Gate 

To  Jachin  Rainer  as  belonging  to  the  part  of  a  two 
Acre  lot  lie  purchased  of  Leifteiinant  Jolui 
Remington  foure  gates 4  gates 

To  Samucll  Plats  as  purchased  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jew- 

ett  three  gates 3  gates 

purchased  of  the  Towue,  one  gate 1  Gate 

[Page  91'.] 

To  niarke  prime  as  purchased  of  Mr.  Phillip  Nel- 
son cue  gate;  purchased  of  John  Jouson  belong- 
ing to  Richard  Thurleys  lot  one  gate  ;  purchased 
of  Mr.  Josejib  Jewett  of  from  McCarlton's  propri- 
ety, he  being  atturney,  three  Gates agates 

To  John  Dreser  as  belonging  to  his  Acre  ^nd  halfe 
lot  and  purchased  of  the  towne  halfe  a  gate  two 
gates 2  gates 

purchase  of  the  towne,  two  gates 2  Gates 

To  Samuell  Brocklebanke  as  to  a  two  Acre  lot  was 

his  mother's,  foure  gates  and  one  halfe  gate.....     4  one  halfe 

as  (o  a  two  acre  lot  he  purclijised  of  JIathew  Boyes 

Rosurved  two  gates  and  one  halfe  gate 2  one  halfe 

purchased  of  dauiell  harris  one  gate 1  gate 

To  John  Brocklebanke  as  purchased  of  £>amuell 
Brocklebanke,  two  gttes 2  gates 

purchased  of  leiftennanc  John  Remington,  two 
gates 2  gates 

purchased  of  The  Towne,  one  gate 1  gate 

To  William  Boyntou  as  to  his  acre  and  halfe  lot 
and  one  halfe  gate  purchased  of  the  towne,  two 
gales 2  gates 

purchased  of  The  Towne,  two  Gates 2  Gates 

To  Vxor  Ilobson  as  to  a  three  Acre  lot  of  lier 
father's,  Mr.  humphray  Rainers,  and  to  a  two 
Acre  lot  he  purchased  of  Mrs.  Margery  Shove 
oighteene  gates 18  gates 

and  as  Renmiueing  vnsould  of  the  right  of  a  foure 
acre  lot  that  her  husband,  williani  hobson,  pur- 
chased of  Captaiue  Sebastin  Brigham,  Iwellve 
prates 12  gates 

To  moyses  Brodstreet  purchased  of  John  Pallmer 
that  was  of  M  r.  Kelson's  propriety,  two  gates  and 
one  halfe  gale 2  an  halfe 

To  Mr.  Ezekiell  Rogers  foure  acre  lot  twenty-two 
Gates  and  one  halfe  gate 22  gates  one  halfe 

To  Samuell  mighill  Reserved  of  them  he  had  of  his 
father's  propriety  two  gates ;  purchased  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Jewett  of  the  Right  of  Mr.  William  Bel- 

Ungbanrs  lot,  two  gates 4  gates 

[Page  91]. 

To  John  Harris  as  belonging  to  balfe  two  Acre  lot 
two  gates  and  oue  quarter ;  purchased  of  Ezekiell 
Northend  that  were  Mr.  Anthony  Crosbio's  two 
g«t€6  ;  purchased  of  Mr.  Jewett  one  gate 5  one  quarter 

purchased  of  the  towne  three  quarters  of  one  Gate    3  quarters 

To  Jeremiah  Elsworth  as  belonging  to  an  Acre  and 
halfe  lotuf  hugh  smith  and  balfe  a  gate  purcliased 
of  the  towne,  two  galea 2  gates 


purchased  of  Mr.  Jewett  asaured  by  the  excequtors 
two  gates 2  gates 

purchased  of  Thomas  Nelson  three  gates 3  gates 

To  John  Lanibert  as  belonging  to  a  two  acre  lot  and 
one  his  father  purchased  of  the  towne  five  and  a 
lialfe 5  one  halfe 

purchased  of  Thomas  Barker  two  gates 2  gates 

purchased  of  the  towne  one  halfe  (Jate halfe  gate 

To  petter  Couper  as  belonging  to  his  acre  and  halfe 
Ii»t  and  liulfe  one  gate  purchased  of  the  towne  two 
gates 2  galea 

purchased  of  Leiftenant  John  Remington  oue  gate    1  gate 

purchased  of  the  towne  two  Gates 2  Gates 

To  Richard  Wickarn  his  acre  and  halfe  lot  and  one 
halfe  Gate  purchased  of  John  Tod 2  Gates 

and  as  from  The  towne  for  worko  done  for  Mrs, 
Margery  SIiovo  when  she  was  in  her  Illness 2 

To  Jonatlian  Plats  purchased  of  the  Towne  two 
Gates 2  Gates 

*  To  Daniell  Wicom  purchased  of  Thomas  Lambert..    2  Gates 

To  Danniell  Wickarn  purchased  of  the  Towne  two 
Gates 2  Gates 

iTo  Daniell  Wicom  purchased  of  Thomas  Reming- 
ton      2  gates 

To  Thomas  Remington  purchased  of  The  Towne 
two  Gates 2  Gates 

To  Samuel  Stickney  purchased  of  The  Towne  two 
Gates 2  Gates 

The  First  Church. — Soon  after  the  incorporation 
of  the  town  a  church  was  regularly  gathered,  and  on 
the  3d  of  December,  1639,  the  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers 
was  settled  as  pastor  and  the  formal  covenant  adopted. 
Mr.  Rogers  brought  with  him  his  first  wife,  Sarah, 
daughter  of  John  Everard,  a  citizen  of  London,  who 
died  in  ten  years ;  he  married,  second,  Joan,  a  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  John  Wilson  ;  she  was  buried  on  the  8th 
of  May,  1649;  he  married,  third,  on  the  16th  of  July, 
1651,  Mary,  widow  of  Thomas  Barker;  she  was  buried 
on  the  12th  of  February,  1078-79. 

On  the  10th  of  Third  Month,  1643,  Mr.  Rogers 
preached  the  Election  Sermon. 

On  the  5th  of  Eighth  Month,  1647,  he  preached 
before  the  Synod  at  Cambridge. 

In  1651,  on  the  night  of  his  marriage,  his  dwelling- 
house  was  burned,  with  his  goods  and  the  library  he 
brought  from  England.  Soon  after,  a  fall  from  his 
horse  so  injured  his  right  arm  that  it  was  ever  after 
useless.  Amid  ail  these  distressing  calamities  he  held 
to  his  Christian  fortitude  and  resignation.  His  house 
was  rebuilt;  his  library  replenished;  his  left  hand 
substituted  for  the  right;  his  ministerial  labors  were 
continued.  But  to  him,  as  to  the  aged  of  to-day,  the 
Golden  Age  is  in  the  past;  the  wicked  flourish  like 
green  bay-trees;  even  thi'  servant-maids  are  an  afflic- 
tion, as  shown  by  the  following  letter  to  his  friend, 
the  Rev.  Zechariah  Symms,  of  Charlestown: 

"  Oth  of  the  12th  month,  1657. 
*'  Deah  Bhother,— Though  I  have  now  done  my  errand  in  the  other 
paper,  yet  mothiuks  I  am  not  satisfied  to  leave  you  so  suddenly,  so 
barely.  Let  us  hear  from  you,  I  pray  you.  Doth  your  ministry  go  on 
coTiifortably  ?  Find  you  fruit  of  your  labors?  Are  new  converts  brought 
iu?  Do  your  children  and  family  grow  more  godly?  I  find  greatest 
trouble  ftnd  grief  about  the  rising  generation.    Young  people  are  little 

1  Interlined  in  difTereiit  hand  in  original. 
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stirred  here :  but  they  strengthen  one  another  in  evil,  by  example,  by 
council.  Much  ndo  I  liave  witli  my  own  family  ;  hard  to  get  a  servant 
that  is  gUnl  of  CHtwliisiii;:,  or  fiimily  duties.  I  luui  a  rare  litytwinj;  of 
servants  in  Yoriisliire;  and  tliose  I  broiiglit  over  were  a  blessing;  l)ut 
tiie  young  brood  doth  mucli  afflict  me.  Even  tlie  cliildren  of  tlic  godly, 
here  and  elsewhere,  make  a  woful  proof,  so  that  I  tremble  to  tliink  wliat 
will  become  of  tliis  glorious  work  we  have  begun,  when  the  ancients 
shall  be  gathered  unto  their  fatbei-s  ;  I  fear  grace  and  blessing  will  die 
with  them,  if  the  Lord  do  not  shew  some  sign  of  displeasure,  even  in 
our  days.  We  grow  worldly  everywhere  ;  methinks  I  see  little  godli- 
ness, but  all  in  a  hurry  about  the  world  ;  every  one  for  himself;  little 
care  of  public  or  cotiuuon  good.  .  .  .  Oh!  that  I  might  see  some 
signs  of  good  to  the  generations  following,  to  send  me  away  rejoicing  ! 
Thus  I  could  weary  you  and  myself,  and  my  left  band  ;  but  I  break  off 
suddenly.  0  goml  brother,  I  thank  God,  I  am  near  home  ;  and  you, 
too,  are  not  far  off.  Oh  !  the  weight  of  glory,  that  is  ready  waiting  for 
us,  God's  poor  exiles !  We  shall  sit  ne.\t  the  martyrs  and  confessoi-s. 
Oh  !  the  embraces,  wherewith  Christ  will  embrace  us.  .  .  . 
'*  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"  EzEKiEL  Rogers.'* 

It  is  saiil  that  a  traveler,  passing  tlirough  the  town, 
inquired  of  Mr.  Rogers,  "Are  you,  sir,  the  person 
who  serves  here?"  Proiiiptlj'  came  the  reply,  "  I  am, 
sir,  the  person  who  rules  here." 

Mr.  Rogers  died  on  the  23d  of  January,  and  was 
buried  on  the  26tli  of  January,  16G0-G1  (not  June,  as 
appears  on  his  present  monument,  erected  1851). 

Wluit  he  was  to  his  people  is  truthfully  shown  in 
the  inscription  on  the  first  monument  erected  in 
Rowley  over  his  remains,  which  is  as  follows : 

•*  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers,  first  minister  of 
the  gospel  in  Rowley,  who  emigrated  from  Britain  to  this  place,  with 
his  church  and  (lock,  A.o.  lG:iS.  He  finished  iiis  labors  and  life,  Janu- 
ary 23,  lGr.(>-[l],  in  his  seventieth  year. 

'*  lie  was  a  nuiu  of  eminent  piety,  zeal,  and  abilities. 

*' His  stniius  of  oratory  were  delightful.  Regeneration  ami  union  to 
Jesus  Christ  by  faith  were  the  points  on  which  he  principally  insisted  ; 
ho  so  remarkably  described  the  feelings,  exercises,  motives,  and  char- 
acters of  bis  bearers,  that  they  were  ready  to  exclaim,  '  Who  hath  told 
him  all  this?'  With  the  youth  he  took  great  pains,  and  was  a  tree  of 
knowledge,  laden  with  fruit,  which  the  children  could  reach. 

•*  He  bequeathed  a  part  of  bis  lands  to  the  town  of  Rowley,  for  the 
support  of  the  gospel,  which  generous  benefaction,  we  (in  the  first  par- 
ish) enjoy  to  the  present  day ;  and  here  gratefully  commemomte,  by 
raising  this  monument  to  his  memory,  ad.  1805." 

The  bequest  above  mentioned  appears  in  his  will  as 
follows : 

"  Item.  The  rest  of  my  estate  in  lands  that  are  not  given  unto  my 
wife  during  her  natural  life,  that  is,  the  land  at  planting-liill,  the  land 
called  SbatsweH's  grovind,  and  all  the  rest,  bo  it  meadow,  fresh  or  salt, 
or  other  upland  whatever,  and  one-third  part  of  gates  or  commonage,  I 
give  to  the  church  and  town  of  Rowley." 

A  part  of  this  gift  still  remains  to  the  use  of  the 
church. 

He  also  bequeathed  to  them  other  lands,  as 
follows : 

"  First,  I  do  bequeath  and  give  to  my  well-beloved  wife,  Hary  Rogers 
my  dwelling-house,  barn  and  all  the  out-honses,  also,  my  orchard,  gardens 
and  the  yanl  belonging  and  postumge  adjoining  to  the  orchard  on  both 
sides  of  the  brook,  also,  the  hcmp-yurd,  also  the  upper  house-lot  on  the 
other  side  of  the  highway,  with  all  the  bind  and  horse  ftastui-e  ai^oining 
to  the  same  land  ;  I  give  her  also,  six  acri>s  of  arable  land,  by  the  house 
of  Ezekiel  Nortbend,  and  uiy  part  of  tho  ware-house  p:utt ore ;  also,  1 
givo  her  hay  ground,  salt  and  fresh,  so  niindi  as  my  overseers  shall 
Judge  suindont  to  aflonl  one  year  with  another,  thirty  loads  of  hay, 
and  where  she  shall  choose  it,  and  all  this  only  for  her  natural  lite.  , 
,  ,  All  my  hoUK<>s,  barn,  and  orchard,  and  all  my  lands,  piuilures  and 
commonages  and  mciulows,  which  I  have  given  unto  my  wife,  Mary 
Itogers,  <luring  her  natural    life,  after  her  decease,  I  do  bequtuith  and. 


give  unto  the  church  and  town  of  Rowley,  to  enable  them  the  t)etter  to 
maintain  two  teaching  elders  in  the  church  forever,  and  upon  that  con- 
dition, I  do  give  them  ;  the  time  which  I  allow  tbam  for  the  settling  of 
an  elder  shall  be  four  years,  and  so,  from  time  to  time,  as  God  makes 
any  changes  either  by  death,  or  removal,  or  any  other  way  ;  and  in 
case  that  the  church  and  town  of  Rowle.v  fail  of  the  conditions  of  pro- 
viding thenrselves  of  two  teaching  elders,  according  to  the  time  prefixed, 
that  is,  within  four  years  after  they  have  this  to  enable  them  the  better, 
and  BO  from  time  to  time,  within  the  siiid  time  of  four  years,  after  God, 
by  His  providence,  h:is  nutde  any  change,  my  will  is  that  the  above  said 
housing  and  lands  shall  be  to  the  use  of  ilar%'ar\i  College,  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  New  England." 

This  condition  was  broken  in  1700  for  re.isons 
given  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Payson  below,  and  Harvard 
College  took  possession  and  sold  the  lands. 

During  Mr.  Rogers'  ministry  Humphrey  Reyner 
was  the  ruling  elder,  and  the  only  person  who  has 
ever  been  appointed  to  the  office  in  this  church.  The 
deacons  were  Thomas  Mighill,  Matthew  Boyes,  Jlaxi- 
niilian  Jcwett  and  Francis  Parrat.  The  Rev.  John 
Miller  assisted  in  the  ministry  during  the  first  two 
years,  and  the  Rev.  John  Brock  assisted  in  1648-50. 

Samuel  Phillips,  second  minister,  sou  of  the 
Rev.  George,  of  Watertown,  born  at  Boxted,  in  E-ssex, 
England,  1625,  came  with  his  father  in  the"Arbella," 
1630 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1650;  settled 
colleague  with  ]\Ir.  Roger.s,  June,  1651 ;  died  April 
22,  1696.  The  many  distinguished  men  in  Massa- 
chusetts who  have  for  generations  made  the  name  of 
Phillips  illu.strious  are  his  descendants. 

During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Phillips,  when  without 
a  colleague,  he  was  a.ss!sted  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Brackenbury  for  two  years,  and  by  Mi-.  Jeremiah 
Shepard,  brother  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Shepard,  for 
about  three  years.  Samuel  Brocklebank,  William 
Tenney,  John  Pearson,  John  Trunible  and  Ezekiel 
Jewett  were  ordained  deacons. 

Samuel  Shkpakd,  third  minister,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas,  of  Cambridge,  born  October,  1641  ;  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College,  1658;  ordained  and  settled 
November  15, 1665 ;  married,  April  30, 1666,  Dorothy, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Flint,  of 
Braintree.  He  died  April  7,  1668.  He  began  a 
"Record  of  matters  in  the  church  of  Rowley  "  with 
tlie  day  of  his  ordination.  This  record,  the  oldest 
extant,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Shepard,  passed  to  Mr. 
Phillips,  as  he  wrote  on  the  title-page  "  ex  dono  mei 
Josiah  Flint  April  22,  1668."  From  this  record  we 
gain  some  idea  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  town 
at  that  time  ;  thus,  January  8,  1665-66,  Robert  Swan, 
a  leading  citizen  of  Haverhill,  though  still  a  member 
of  this  church,  is  charged  wilh  the  theft  of  corn  from 
his  neighbor  Webster,  and  also  charged  by  his  father, 
Richard  Swan,  witii  "  writing  a  letter  full  of  lies." 

October  6,  1667,  a  member  was  excommunicated, 
and  the  pious  Shepard  adtis :  "Afterward  pray'  was 
miide  that  God  would  ratify  the  sentence  &  let  loose 
Satan  on  him"  (page  17). 

December  19,  1667,  Jonathan  Platts  desired  his 
children  baptized  on  his  own  account,  he  not  being  a 
member  of  the  church   nor  h;ivinL;  owned  the  cove- 
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mint;  he  is  described  as  a  man  of  liold  carnage  and  an 
uncivil  tongue.  His  rcijucst  was  denied  until  July, 
IGtJ.S,  when  he  desired  that  the  children  should  be 
baptized  on  account  of  iiis  wife.  She  was  admitted  to 
full  communion  and  her  request  granted.  Some  ob- 
jected, as  she  bad  slandered  Faith  Parrat  in  accusing  ' 
Faith  of  being  guilty  of  burning  Afr.  Rogers'  house. 
February  4,  1(571-72,  John  Jackson  was  called  upon 
to  aekniwledge  hi<  sin  of  breaking  the  Sabbath  "  by 
cutting  up  a  bundle  of  small  olders." 

July  2,  1673,  (page  44)  Thomas  Watson  was  ex- 
communicated for  .several  reasons,  among  which  w:xs 
this  curious  agricultural  one :  "  lie  told  Robert  She- 
lato  that  his  wife  niilkt  7  cows  &  made  20  pounds  of 
butter  a  week,  whereas  she  milkt  but  3  &  made  but  6 
pounds  a  week."' 

In  1678  Mr.  Philip  Nelson,  the  first  graduate  of 
Harvard  College  from  this  town,  and  a  magistrate, 
"  charged  Deacon  Jewitt,  his  aged  uncle  (who  hath 
used  the  oftice  of  a  deacon  well,  above  thirty  years), 
for  unrightiousness  and  Eogury  ;  .  .  .  our  other 
Deacon  William  Tenney  he  charged  him  with  lying." 

During  this  period  members  of  the  church  were 
frequently  charged  with  adultery,  "unclean  behav- 
ior" and  drunkenness.  That  the  charges  were  true 
we  may  believe  from  the  usual  entry  in  the  register 
at  the  end  of  the  case,  "  he  confessed  his  sin  and  was 
restored." 

Edwaed  Paysox,  fourth  minister,  son  of  Edward 
and  Mary  (Eliot)  Payson,  of  Roxbury,  where  he  was 
born  the  20th  and  baptized  the  28th  of  June,  1657, 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  Oillege  1677,  came  here 
to  preach  in  1680  and  was  ord.iined  and  settled  col- 
league with  Mr.  Phillips,  October  25,  1682.  He  mar- 
ried, November  7,  1683,  Mr.  Phillips' daughter  Eliza- 
beth, by  whom  he  had  seventeen  children,  of  whom 
ten  survived  him.  The  second  meeting-house  was 
built  in  his  time  and  the  date  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  his  record:  "This  was  y'  last 
child  baptized  in  the  old  meeting-house,  Which 
house  we  left,  &  went  to  worship  God  in  our  new 
house  Nov.  7,  1697." 

From  the  death  of  Mr.  Phillips,  in  1696,  Mr.  Payson 
continued  as  sole  minister,  and  the  bequest  from  Mr. 
Rogers  vested  in  the  college  in  1700.  Mr.  Payson 
entered  in  the  church  register  the  following  state- 
ment : 

"Transactions  about  Mr.  Rogers'  Donation. 

"  About  two  years  after  M'  Phillips's  decease ;  The  Town  had  two 
meetings  to  try  y«  Towns  mind  alt*  holding  M'  Rogers'  Donation  upon 
y  Tcrmes  expressed  in  his  Will :  at  neither  of  which  a  vote  in  the  af- 
tirmaliTe  could  he  obtained,  at  Their  hist  meeting,  y«  Town  choose  a 
comiltee  to  send  to  nie  to  know  what  Sallery  I  woyld  be  willing  to 
take  np  with,  both  while  alone,  A  aI>o  in  cjise  another  Minister  should 
bo  called,  by  which  coniittec  (viz'  Deacon  Jcwctt,  Cap'  Weicom,  Cap' 
Boynton,  Lieu'  Dresser,  Corn'  I'ierson)  I  returned  propositions  to  y 
Town  on  i><jth  Articles  abovesd.  But  nothing  was  acted  upon  them,  & 
so  y»  matter  lay  silent ;  till  y«  hist  winter  in  y«  year  1(;99  sometime  in 
Octob'  lt>09  I  fell  ill,  my  ailo  continuing,  and  seeming  to  be  of  a  threat- 
nine  nature  ;  The  Town,  sc^metime  in  Xoverab'  or  Decenib',  had  a  meet- 
ing, and  obtained  a  vote  for  holding  y«  aboves''  Donation  upon  y«  condi- 
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tiou  that  it  W118  givoii  upon,  presently  upon  which,  y»  church  convocnd 
to  conBuI'  w*  MiuistLT  to  invito  and  did  pitch  upon  Mr.  Richiird  Brown 
ofNnljiiry.  At  w"''  time  two  Hruthrt-n  viz'  (J»i»t  IJuinton  and  Lieu* 
Drt'Stiur  woro  cliosuu  Messeng""*  to  syrid  to  i*!'  Brown  to  signifie  y" 
chtirches  Act  calling  him  to  y«  work  of  y  Ministry  unionstit  us.  About 
y  IjitttT  and  of  Dticenib'  y«  Lord  was  pluasod  to  kivo  nio  liberty  to  come 
amonf:;8t  my  people  ageu,  &  to  exercise  y«  whole  Sabbath,  and  so  con- 
tinued to  do.  After  some  time,  some  of  o'  lirothrensignifyed  to  me  their 
desire  y*  soiUL'tliiug  further  might  bo  done  as  to  calling  Sir  Browa 
amouKst  us.  I  told  tliem  y"  chh  had  proceeded  as  farr  in  y  matter  as 
was  convenient,  not  having  as  yet  acquainted  y  Town  with  w'  Intd  bin 
done,  nor  obtained  their  concurrence  w*ii  y  churches  dioice  ;  therefore 
I  thought  yo  next  step  must  be  to  consult  y«  Town  iu  y  matter,  upon 
which  a  Town  niectiug  was  i^uickly  warned,  atter  y*  warning  wofT,  & 
before  y-^  time  appointed  for  s*  meeting  came  I  received  a  letter  from 
M""  Brown,  in  which  he  writes  as  followeth  viz'  be  pleased  s""  to  und'- 
staud,  yt  to  come  at  present  I  cauot ;  and  to  tarry  longer,  as  yo""  case  is 
circumstanced,  would  be  phaps  greatly  to  yo'  detriment,  &.  bec[ause]  I 
would  not  to  yo'  damage  deceive  you,  pray  s'  be  pleas*  to  take  it  in  good 
part,  if  I  hereby  Intrcat  you  not  to  expect  my  coming  at  all.  This  let- 
ter I  totally  concealed  from  all  psons  living  ,  till  after  y«  aboves^  meet- 
ing was  past,  that  none  might  any  way  be  Intluenced  thereby.  Att  this 
meeting  nothing  could  be  done  in  y  matter.  The  Lord  having  bin 
pleased  to  restore  uiy  health  Again,  the  (Generality  of  y  Town  appeared 
very  dull  ab^  acting  anything  on  my  Proposition  referring  to  calling 
another  Minister,  so  y  meeting  issued  in  words,  «ed  preteria  nihil.  Some 
of  the  Brethren  being  still  unsatisfyed,  motioned  for  another  meeting, 
wrupon  some  of  the  selectmen  came  to  me,  and  Informed  that  some 
desired  another  Town-meeting  to  settle  me  a  Sallery  if  I  continued  alone 
&  they  would  know  of  me  whether  I  did  desire  it,  my  Answ  was,  that 
the  time  for  settling  my  sallery  while  I  was  alone,  being  lapsed,  I  did 
not  desire  yt  y  Town  should  be  conveend  meerly  on  y'  account  ;  But  if 
they  had  anything  further  to  transact  in  reference  to  calling  another 
Minister  &  saving  their  Living,  I  would  bindr  nothing  of  that,  they 
might  warn  a  meeting  as  soon  as  they  pleas'^.  The  Select  men  seemed 
satisfyed,  and  not  Inclinable  to  warn  any  meeting  on  that  acc».  But  the 
aboves**  uns;itisfyed  Brethren  continuing  to  urge  their  former  motion 
ab'  another  Town-meeting;  one  was  at  iast  appointed  to  Bo  on,  or  ab' 
y  twenty-third  day  of  Febry.  At  this  meeting  my  abovea^  propositions 
were  brought  a  foot  many  appeard  as  willing  to  comply  with  yc  first, 
while  I  was  alone  but  as  to  y  latter  y'  referred  to  calling  another  Min- 
ister y  most  were  dull  and  would  not  stirr  to  decide  a  vote.  I  had  told 
someof  the  chief  of  y  Town  before  this  meeting  y' seeing  they  had  not 
fciken  up  with  my  iiropositions,  it  was  now  their  turn  to  make  proposiills 
to  me  ;  accordingly  y  Deacon  in  The  Towns  oehalfe  abated  tive  pounds 
from  my  2d  proposition  refering  to  calling  another  Blinister  which  took 
off  30  pounds  -from  my  Sallery  then  &  so  y  proposition  was  agen  put  to 
vote,  but  with  as  little  success  as  at  tiret,  &  so  y*  meeting  ended  without 
doing  anything  at  all  as  toyc  holding  y  aboves'i  Donation.  So  the  mat- 
ter lay  till  the  College  officer  took  pMssesaion  of  tlie  several  parcells  of 
Land  and  meadows  which  they  have  improved  since.  At  y  above6<* 
chh  meeting  tochusea  Minister,  I  proposed  to  make  choice  of  M' Jd» 
Emmerson  because  I  concluded  be  would  surely  come  ;  which  had  they 
done  they  had  certainly  secured  their  Donation,  if  the  Town  had  con- 
cur'd,  and  SiUIaries  had  been  agreed  on;  But  there  was  no  likelyhoed 
that  m'  Brown  would  come,  &  ao  it  proved. 

"  I  did  count  it  necessary  to  know  before  hand,  what  the  Town  would 
do  for  me  in  case  they  saved  their  donation  by  callingaudlher  Minister  ; 
and  that  for  sundry  Ileixsons  First  We  are  bound  to  jircvide  for  our  own 
buuse.  2'J  Boon  After  my  Settleiu'  my  father  Phill  :  was  uneasie 
about  his  sallary,  and  told  me  yt  y*  Town  was  not  able  to  keep  two 
ministeis.  S'J ;  I  was  Informed  not  long  after  my  Ordination,  That  a 
chicfe  man  then  in  Town  (viz  Cap*  Phil:  Nelson)  declared  in  a  Town 
Jleeting,  that  y  Town  could  not  maintaine  two  Ministers,  propused  to 
let  one  of  them  go.  And  4ij  1  found  my  own  salary  very  scanty  while 
we  were  two  together,  fifty  k  three  pounds  in  grain  was  my  whole 
allowance  (wtl"  my  Woorl)  by  y«  year  ;  five  of  w^b  was  yearly  taken  off 
for  Part^niijige  Lands  y'  I  Improved  so  I  had  but  furty-eight  pounds  iu 
Gi-aine  V  ii""""i.  for  sundry  ycara  after  I  had  a  family.  Not  long  be- 
fore my  father  Phill:  decea'^e.  the  Town  added  seven  punnds  to  my  sal- 
lary, so  made  it  Sixty  in  Grain,  which  in  those  times  was  alIw[ayB] 
counted  a  third  at  least  Inferiour  to  money,  finally  I  was  informed 
when  y«  aboves''  things  ab*  calling  another  Minister,  were  in  agitation, 
that  it  was  said  amongst  some  y«  I  must  take  wliat  the  Town  would 
give  me.  I  tho't  it  needfnll  therefore  to  know  before  hand  a  little  about 
the  matter,  to  prevent  nueasinesa  afterwards,     but  as  is  above  specified, 
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nothing  conld  be  obtained.  Now  let  any  Indiflerent  persons  Judge  bow 
this  Donation  came  to  be  forfeited,  and  lapse  to  y«  colledge.*' 
Postscript. 
"  Tlio  Reason  of  my  secreting  51'  Brown's  Letter  (nicntiuned  in  the 
above  Record)  was,  because  the  conditiuu  of  huUing  s^  Donation  was 
almost  expired,  so  that  there  wiia  then  no  time  to  apply  to  any  body 
else  :  Therefore  if  y  Town  had  known  before  a'^  Town  meeting  was 
over  that  he  would  not  come.  They  might  have  counted  it  a  suflicicnt 
Ground  to  Act  nothing  about  the  case.  Therefore  I  kept  the  knowledge 
of  it  from  them,  till  b"*  meeting  was  past.  Yet  nothing  was  done  about 
it,  tho  they  knew  not  but  ho  might  come— and  did  know  y'  they  could 
go  to  no  other." 

All  things  considered  the  pa.storate  of  Mr.  Payson 
was  more  successful  than  that  of  any  other  minister 
of  this  churcli.  From  the  death  of  Mr.  Phillips  to 
the  settlement  of  Mr.  Jewett,  a  period  of  thirty- 
three  years,  nothing  appears  of  record  in  church 
or  town  denoting  any  differences  between  Mr.  Payson 
and  the  people  under  his  charge. 

Samuel  Palmer,  Timothy  Harris,  Humphrey  Hob- 
son  and  Joseph  Boynton'were  ordained  deacons  while 
Mr.  Payson  was  alone  in  the  ministry. 

The  record  of  his  death,  entered  in  the  church  reg- 
ister by  his  colleague  and  successor,  is  as  follows: 

"The  Kev".  M'.  Edward  Payson  died  Aug.  22, 
1732,  about  y"  [rising  of  y'  Sun,  In  y"  76  year  of  his 
age,  after  about  a  month's  Languishment  and  after 
He  had  preached  y°  Gospel  in  Rowley  more  than  51 
years." 

"  Beati  Mortui  ii  qui  Domini  causa  moriuntur 
etiam  dicit  Spiritus  ut  rcquiescant  a  laboribus  suis  & 
opera  eorum  sequuntur  eos." 

Jepidiah  .Jf.wett,  fifth  minister,  -son  of  Jonathan 
and  Mary  (Wicoin)  Jewett,  of  Rowley,  where  he  was 
born  1705,  baptized  June  3,  1705,  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  1726  and  ordained  and  settled  col- 
league with  Mr.  Payson  November  19,  1729.  The 
third  meeting-house  was  built  during  his  ministry, 
and  was  occupied  in  October,  1749.  The  last  child 
bapti/.ed  in  the  old  house  was  Joanna  Todd,  October 

15,  1740,  while  the  first  persons  owning  the  covenant 
in  the  new  house  did  so  October  29,  1749. 

The  number  of  church  members  in  1744  is  given 
by  him  in  the  church  register  as  follows:  "About 
208  persons  at  present  in  full  communion  with  this 
chh.,  83  males  125  Females."' 

Mr.  Jewett  married,  November  11,  1730,  Elizabeth, 
only  child  of  Richard  and  Dorothy  (Light)  Dumincr, 
of  Newbury,  by  whom  he  had  tliree  children  Dum- 
mer,  baptized  April  30,1732;   Pavl,  baptized  June 

16,  1734;  Dorothy,  baptized  May  9,  1736.  In  his 
time  some  men  expressed  their  own  opinions.  On 
the  24th  of  October,  1748,  the  church  voted  that 
they  were  olTVnded  with  the  Flon.  .Tolin  llobson,  a 
leading  citizen,  who  had  been  frequently  a  member 
of  the  General  Court  and  Speaker  of  the  House  in 
1741,  in  that  Hobson  had  said  in  the  meeting-house 
on  the  5th  of  October,  174S,  "That  the  Doctrine  of 
Election,  as  i)reached  by  Rev''.  M'.  .Tedidiah  Jewett, 
is  Non-sense,  and  lierause  in  explaining  himself 
upon   the   matter   of  his   said   assertion   s''    Hobson 


further  said  to  s*  Jewet,  '  That  you  preach  That 
there  is  certain  number  elected,  and  another  number 
are  passed  over,  and  if  it  be  so,  say  s**  Hobson,'  the 
consequence  is  that  man  does  act  necessarily."  An 
investigating  committee  was  chosen  April  2,  1749 ; 
the  committee  reported  that  Hobson  write  out  his  ex- 
planation. 

December  27,  1749,  Hobson  refused  to  write  out 
any  e.xplanation  of  his  speech,  and  the  church  voted 
the  acknowledgment  was  satisfactory. 

August  20,  1749,  James  Hidden  was  accused  of 
having  said  that  part  of  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Moses 
Hale  was  false.  The  church  voted  his  conduct  dis- 
orderly. 

December  21,  1768,  Deacon  Bailey  complains  that 
Eben  Hidden  had  charged  hira  with  "telling  a  posi- 
tive lye,  and  when  he  [Hidden],  was  asked  why  he 
sung  a  few  Sabbaths  ago,  his  answer  was  y'  he  did  it 
to  let  y°  congregation  Know,  y'  he  knew  and  y'  fool 
did  not."  He  also  said,  at  the  same  time,  when  Dea- 
con Bailey  set  the  tune,  "  that  he  was  serving  the 
Devil." 

Several  of  the  church  were  admonished  for  their 
sin  of  "disorderly  walking"  and  many  others  for  for- 
nication. 

Mr.  Jewett  died  May  .S,  1774.  The  Parish  voted  to 
pay  the  expense  of  the  funeral  and  erect  a  suitable 
monument  at  his  grave. 

EiiENEZER  Bradford,  sixth  minister,  born  in 
Canterbury,  Conn.,  May  29,  1746,  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  1773,  settled  August  4,  1782,  died 
January  3,  1801.  The  funeral  charges  were  paid  by 
the  Parish. 

Here  ends  the  permanent  ministry  of  Rowley. 
They  were  able  and  godly  men  ;  the  tie  binding  them 
to  the  church  was  severed  only  by  death.  Every 
minister  since  settled  has  been  dismissed.  Of  the 
period  since  1801,  I  may  well  use  the  language  of  a 
former  pastor:  "Pastors,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century  have  been,  themselves,  more  un- 
easy than  before,  and  the  people  have  been  more  un- 
easy, regulating  their  zeal  for  the  truth,  by  their  in- 
terest in  the  man  who  proclaimed  it." 

D.VA'iD  Tri.LAR,  seventh  minister,  was  graduated 
at  Yale  College  1774,  settled  7th  December  1803, 
dismissed  October  17,  1810.  He  issaid  to  have  been  a 
meek  and  godly  man,  better  fitted  to  love  his  Lord 
than  to  fight  the  devil  with  fire.  He  died  at  Shef- 
field, 23d  August,  1839,  aged  ninety  years.  Probably 
it  would  have  been  better  if  Mr.  Tullar  had  declined 
his  call  to  preach  here,  as  he  began  with  O]iposition  in 
both  church  and  parish.  While  Mr.  Tullar  slept 
his  people  did  not  sow  tares  in  his  wheat-field  as 
there  was  no  tare-seed  to  be  obtained  here  but  they 
did  sow  flax-seed  over  all  his  garden  and  cultivated 
land;  cats  were  drowned  in  his  well,  his  swine  let 
loose,  his  gatc-t  destroyed,  his  fruit  trees  gird  led,  and 
he,  himself  twitted,  before  an  ecclesiastical  council, 
of  inability  to  propagate  his  species. 
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James  W.  Tucker,  eighth  minister,  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  1S07,  settled  Juue  24,  1SI2,  dis- 
missed June  24,  1S17,  as  the  salary  was  insufficient  to 
meet  his  necessities.  He  was  much  respected  and 
beloved.  He  died  at  Springfield,  N.  J.,  February  11, 
1810,  aged  thirty-two  years. 

Wll.L.viU)  HoLBROOK,  Brown  University  1S14, 
was  the  ninth  minister,  settled  July  22,  1818,  dismiss- 
ed May  12,  1840.  During  his  ministry  the  Sunday- 
school  was  established  ;  and  a  stove  placed  in  the 
meeting-house.  Many  opposed  heating  the  meeting- 
house as  a  sinful  innovation.  The  first  Sunday,  a 
very  cold  day,  alter  the  stove  was  set  in  the  meeting- 
house many  left  the  hou*e,  overcome  with  the  intoler- 
able heat,  yet  there  was  no  fire  or  funnel  connected 
with  the  stove. 

John-  Pike,  Bowdoin  College  1833,  was  the  tenth 
minister,  settled  November  18,  1840,  dismissed 
January  o,  18G9.  The  fourth  meeting-house  was  built 
during  his  ministry;  it  was  formally  dedicated  on 
Wednesday,  July  13,  1842  ;  the  day  was  warm,  nearly 
one  hundred  degrees  in  the  shade.  On  the  19th 
February,  1853,  the  widow  Hannah  Kilbourne  died 
here.  She  had  been  a  consistent  member  of  this 
church  more  than  sixty-five  years. 

Lymax  H.  Blake,  eleventh  minister,  was  settled 
November  9,  1869,  dismissed  April  27,  1874. 

W.M.  R.  JoYSLix,  twelfth  minister,  was  settled 
December  2d,  1874,  dismissed  December  22d,  1875. 

Charles  C.  Brl'ce,  thirteenth  minister,  was  set- 
tled July  2,  1878,  dismissed  November  28,  1882. 

Since  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Bruce  the  church  has 
had  no  settled  minister. 

This  church  now  having  in  full  communion  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty -six  persons,  forty-six  males  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  females,  still  maintains  the 
faith  of  the  fathers  and  still  retains  as  a  part  of  its 
"  Confession  of  Faith" — 

".  .  .  that  God  created  inau  upright,  that  our  first  parents  freely 
siDued  and  fell,  and  that  all  their  posterity  are  born  destitute  of  hoUnesa, 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  justly  exposed  to  the  wrath  and  curs© 
of  Gnd. 

".  .  .  that  God,  in  his  mercy,  has  not  left  all  mankind  to  perish 
forever,  but  of  his  mere  good  pleasure  has,  from  eternity,  elected  some 
to  eTerlasting  life  ;  and  has  determined  to  deliver  them  out  of  a  state 
of  sin  and  misery,  and  to  bring  them  into  a  state  of  salvation  by  a  Re- 
deemer. 

'*.  .  .  that  without  a  change  of  heart,  wrought  by  the  special 
agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  truly  God,  no  one  can  be  an  heir  of 
eternal  life. 

".  .  .  that  there  will  be  a  general  resurrection  of  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked  and  a  general  judgment ;  at  which  all  the  righteous  will 
be  received  to  everlasting  happiness,  and  the  wickeil  sentenced  to  misery 
without  end." 

Tempora  muiantur,  nos  et  mtUamur  in  iltu 

From  December  3,  1639,  to  the  present  time  this 
church  has  had  deacons,  elected  for  life,  as   follows: 
The  dates  of  appointment  and  death  are  given. 

Thomas  Mighill,  appointed  December  3,  IfjSO ;  died  July  [June] 
1 1,  ICj-i. 

Matthew  Boyse,  appointed  Deceniber  3,  1039  ;  returned  to  England. 
Maximilian  Jewett,  appointed  December  3,  1639;  died  October  19, 168t. 
Frsncii  Parrat,  appointed  December  3,  1C39  ;  died  in  England  105B. 


Samuel  Brocklobank,  appointed  January  8, 1665-66;  died  April  21, 1676. 
William  Touney.  appointed  February  3,  1667-68  ;  died  August  5,  1685, 
John  Pearson,  appointed  October  21,  1686  ;  died  December  22, 1»>93. 
John  Trumhie,  appointed  October  24,  1686  ;  died  March  — ,  1690-91. 
Ezekiel  Jewett.  appointed  October  21,  1086 ;   died  September  2,  1723. 
Samuel  Palmer,  appointed  February  1,  1707-8  ;  died  June  21,  1719. 
Timothy  Harris,  appointed   February  1,  1707-8;  died  March  24, 1722-23. 
Humphrey  Hobson,  appointed  .\pril  21,  1723  ;  died  Juno  23,  1742. 
Joseph  Hoynton,  appointed  April  21,  1723  ;  died  Xovember  25,  1755. 
Edward  Payson,  appoiuted  February  12,  1739-40;  died  filarch  1,  1769* 
Francis  Pickard,  appointed  February  12,  1739-40  ;  died  September  12, 
1778. 
David  Bailoy,  appointed  February  IS,  1761  ;  died  May  12,  1769. 
Moses  Clark,  apppnintad  May  15,  1709  ;  died  April  2",  1791. 
Thomas  Migliill,  appointed  May  15.  1769  ;  died  August  26,  1807. 
Jeremiah  Jowett,  appointed  May  15, 1769  ;  died  December  3,  1809. 
George  Jewett.  appointed  March  9,  1791  ;  died  May  5,  1829. 
Joshua  Jewett,  appointed  April  4,  1807  ;  died  January  3,  1862. 
Nathanial  Mighill,  appointed  December  10,  1828  ;  died  August  3, 1845. 
James  T.  Plummer,  appointed  October  1,  1845  ;  now  in  office. 
Nathaniel  Bradstreet,  appointed  June  27,  1862  ;  died  June  4,  1879. 
Daniel  W.  Bradstreet,  appointed  January  8, 1880  ;  now  in  office. 

The  Church  in  Byfield  Parish. — The  inhabi- 
tants living  in  the  northwesterly  part  of  Rowley,  as 
early  as  1702,  joined  with  such  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Newbury  as  were  living  near  the  "  Falls  "  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  meeting-house,  and  in  1706  gathered  in 
church  order  by  themselves. 

Moses  Hale,  the  first  minister,  was  settled  17th  of 
November,  1706,  died  16th  of  January,  1743 — 44. 
The  parish  paid  the  expense  of  his  funeral. 

The  present  meeting-house  of  this  parish  is  in 
Georgetown. 

The  Church  in  Linebrook  Parish. — The  inhab- 
itants in  the  southwesterly  part  of  Rowley,  joining  with 
a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ipswich,  organized  a 
church  30th  of  November,  1749,  with  George  Les- 
lie as  first  minister. 

The  present  meeting-house  of  this  parish  is  in  Ips- 
wich. 

The  Baptist  Chlirch. — This  church  was  organ- 
ized 16th  of  November,  1830,  with  twelve  members. 

In  1830  their  present  meeting-house  was  built. 
The  following  year  a  Sunday-school  was  established. 

From  the  date  of  organizing,  this  church  and  so- 
ciety gradually  increased  in  numbers,  so  that  during 
the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carr  the  meeting-house 
was  enlarged  and  beautified. 

The  regular  pastors  of  this  church  have  been  as 
follows  : 

Caleb  Clark 1831  to  1834 

Jeremiah  Chaplin 18.34  to  1836 

Benjamin  C.  Grafton 1839  to  1841 

Cephas  Pasco 1841  to  1848 

Zeoas  Wildes 184S  to  1850 

Alexander  W.  Carr 1851  to  1802 

James  W'.  Lathrop 1862  to  1867 

Edwin  T.  Lyford 1868  to  1870 

Roberts.  Farley 1870  to  1871 

Atidrew  Dunn 1871  to  1874 

Patrick  Galeher 1870  to  1878 

.lohn  W.  Cha.se  1879  to  1881 

James  H.  Gannet 1881  to  1884 

Jonathan  Tilson 1884  to 

The  First  Universalist  Pa&ish. — This  parish 
was  regularly  incorporated  1877,  and  a  meeting-house 
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built,  but  it  has  never  had  a  church  or  a  settled  min- 
ister. 

Education. — Wlien  the  first  school  was  established 
in  town  is  not  known.  In  1C47  it  was  made  an  indict- 
able oftcnse  for  towns  not  to  maintain  schools. 

Charles  Browne  taught  school  here  before  1650, 
and  John  Tnnnblo  taught  for  several  years  before  his 
death,  1657. 

February  3,  1056 — 57,  the  town  agreed  with 
William  Boynton  to  teach  school,  and  advanced 
money  to  enlarge  his  house  for  that  purpose. 

Boynton  continued  as  the  town  school-master  for 
more  than  twenty  years. 

In  1682  Simon  Wainwright  was  employed  to  teach 
the  town  school. 

About  1696  Mr.  Richard  Syle  was  employed  as 
town  school-master,  and  so  continued  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  1721—22. 

Mr.  Samuel  Payson  succeeded  Mr.  Syle,  and  con- 
tinued in  service,  with  the  exceiition  of  a  few  years, 
to  1757. 

In  the  years  1742,  1746  and  1747,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Adams  was  the  school-master. 

From  1757  various  persons  were  employed  for 
short  terms,  until  1789,  when  the  town  was  divided 
into  school  districts  and  continued  so  divided  until 
school  districts  in  towns  were  abolished  by  law  in 
1869. 

The  town  now  maintains  seven  schools.  Below  is 
given  the  names  of  those  born  in  Rowley,  or  going 
out  from  our  schools,  who  have,  been  graduated  at 
some  college.  Those  in  italics  were  ordained  min- 
isters : 

* 

Pliilip  NelRon Uan-ard,  1654 

Tfo.mn.  Mighill "  ICCI 

John  llarriman '*  IGtiT 

Snmuel  Shepard *'  1085 

George  riiillipi: "  1C8(! 

Sp'-'iRHT  Pliiiw  (nuiiie  cliiinged  from  II«nnett) **  1V03 

iMiiitufl  Pti^'itun '*  1710 

Jididiah  JeirtU "  1726 

Thomni  Uihhert "  1748 

DuinnuT  Jewt'tt '*  1752 

Jacob  Bailrft "  17.'i5 

Jubeph  Paun*on ^. "  1758 

Thomas  iMiicatter '*  1704 

•   Jonathan  Sfarlf '*  1704 

Jonathan  Searle "  1705 

Varid  Tennei/ "  1768 

Jacub  Jowctt "  1709 

Gioonlwif  Dolo "  1771 

MoHofl  JnhDKon "  1771 

Siimuel  Tfimoy '*  177*2 

tInmV/  CVin;iliil  "  1772 

J.ilin  Siiiitli DnrtinoiiUi,  177;) 

3fu«f«  llrad/orj. ..  "  1785 

Amot  Homt Brown  Univ.,  1780 

S'athaniel  Lamltert *'  "       1787 

Daniel  Merrill Dartlnoutli,  178!) 

Joromliiti  Nvlsoii "  1700 

Samuel  IliMen "  1701 

Silas  Stlfkn.'.v "  1701 

Humphrey  I'.  Verley '*  1701 

MoHfs  P   Piiydoi) "  1703 

UuiIIvy  To<ia ••  1705 

ElxsDour  G.  Bradford "  1700 


Thomas  Jewett Harraid,  1797 

Isaac  Adanifi "         1798 

S:iniiu-1  JJ  (Jaf-o Dartmouth,  1708 

WillJHin  Lambert "  1798 

Jeremiah  Chaplin Brown  University,  1709 

Parlter  Clcaveland Harvard,  1709 

John  M.   Tiradfonl Brown  I'niversity,  1800 

}lathaniel  Todd "  "  18ni) 

David  Jeicell Dartmnutli,  WH 

PaulJeiretl Brown  I'nivcrnily,  1802 

.lolin  Pil{e Daitmoutli,  180:! 

Samuel  Adams Harvard,  l8<tG 

Jonathan  (.'ogftrell **  1806 

Joseph  Merrill Dartmouth,  1800 

William  Todd Yale,  1806 

Charles  Wheeler Brown  University,  18o7 

Xalhnmel  Merritt Dartmouth,  1809 

David  Mighill "  1809 

John  Kichards "  1809 

Daniel  Chute "  1810 

John  Srott "  1810 

James  Bradford "  '811 

Henry  C.  Knight Brown  I'nivorsity,  1812 

Thomas  C.  Searle Dartmouth,  1812 

Jamei  Chute "  1813 

Humphrey  Hobson "  1814 

Alfred  W.  Pike '•  1815 

Joseph  Searle '*  1815 

Richard  S.  SpolTord '. Harvard,  1810 

John  S.  Tonney Bowil.in,  1810 

Joseph  Torry Dartmouth,  ISIO 

Milton  P.  Braman Harvanl,  1810 

John  P.  Cleaveland Bowdoin,  1821 

Jereniiah  Searle Union,  1821 

Motes  C.  Searle Princeton,  1821 

llennj  C.  Jeieett Brown  Univereit)-,  1824 

Daniel  Perley Dartmouth,  1828 

Charles  Proctor Harvard,  1828 

Jlfo«M  P.  Slicknen Amherst,  1830 

Ariel  P.  Chute Bowdoin,  18;!2 

Charles  C.   Taylor "         1833 

Benjamin  Proctor "        18.34 

Thomas  E.  Payson Amherst,  18.34 

George  W.  Cressey Bowdoin,  1835 

Isaac  G.  Braman "        1S3C 

James  W.  Tucker Tale,  1836 

llichard  T.  Searle Union,  18.37 

Charles  y.  Todd Amherst,  18,39 

Amory  Holbrook Bowdoin,  18U 

Francis  P.  Halo "        1815 

Daniel  \V.  Pichard "         l.«48 

Amos  J.  Saunders Brown  University,  1855 

Xathaniel  Mighill Amherst,  18C0 

Alfred  Maddock "        1861 

James  II.  Foss Brown  Univorsity,  1803 

John  L.  Eirell Yale.  1805 

Gforgo  B.  lllodgetio Brown  University,  1806 

William  Grcenirood Amherst,  1871 

John  M.  Potter Brown  University,  1874 

Edward  H.  Potter "  "  1875 

Jeremiah  J.  CreSKy Nashotah,  1879 

Of  Rowley  men  of  recent  times,  none  deserve  men- 
tion more  than  FuEDEUicK  Knioht,  bred  here,  lived 
hero,  died  here,  educated  in  our  sdiool  and  at  Har- 
vard College  and  the  law  sciiool  at  Litchfield,  Conn. 
He  was  a  poet  and  philosopher,  a  lover  of  nature  and 
of  nature's  God.  Those  who  had  cultivated  only  the 
bigotry  they  inherited  from  an  ignorant  ancestry 
said  he  was  "crazed  in  his  understanding,"  but  the 
poor  and  the  children  loved  him.  He  died  Novem- 
ber 2(1,  IS4!>,  aged  fifiy-eigiit  years.  A  marble  shaft 
marks  his  grave.  About  thirty  years  ago  was  pub- 
lished a  memorial  volume,  entitled  "Thorn  Cottage, 
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or  the  Poet's  Home,"  containing  a  few  of  his  poems 
and  aphorisms.     He  wrote: 

"  Ho  thut  cuts  bis  own  wood  ia  twiro  warnipd  ;  ho  timt  earns  his  own 
liromi  Is  twice  blest.  Tliu  luliur  procures  and  sweetens  tlie  fuoii.  Lot 
biui  try  e^ery  utber  niclhoti— sciul  to  tlie  Indies  for  condiiueiits,  niul  lie 
will  fail." 

**  While  shallow  brooks  and  slender  rills, 
Derived  from  rains  and  little  bills, 

Go  tinkling  on  their  way, 
As  if  they  thought  their  noisy  thanks, 
"Would  please  the  springs  along  their  banks, 

As  shallow  things  asthey  ; 
Deep  rivers,  by  the  mountains  fed, 
Kxbnustlesd  as  their  fountain-head. 
Boll  silent  to  the  sea." 

Rowley  Mem  in  the  Wars. — In  1640  a  military 
company  was  formed.  Sebastian  Brigham  was  cap- 
tain, with  John  Remington  as  lieutenant.  Rowley 
men  were  in  service  in  September,  1642,  to  disarm 
Passaconaway,  who  lived  near  the  river  Merrimack. 

In  August,  16.33,  the  town  furnished  men  for  the 
scouting  party  for  service  at  Piscataqua. 

In  1673  the  court  appointed  Samuel  Brockleb.ank 
captain,  Philip  Nelson  lieutenant,  and  John  John- 
son ensign  of  the  Rowley  foot  company.  In  ser- 
vice in  "  King  Philip's  War  "  ifi  1675-76. 

In  Captain  Thomas  Lothrop's  company,  called  the 
"  flower  of  Essex,"  was  Joseph  Pearson,  who  was 
killed  at  Hatfield,  August  25,  1675,  and  John  Harri- 
inan,  Jacob  Kilborn  and  Ezekiel  Sawyer  were  slain 
with  Lothrop  September  18,  1675,  at  Bloody  Brook. 

In  this  war  our  Deacon  Samuel  Brocklebank  was 
captain,  and  under  him  were  John  Hoi^kinson,  Wil- 
liam Brown,  Joseph  Bixby,  Simon  Gawin,  Caleb 
Jackson,  John  Jackson,  Joseph  Jewett.  John  Leigh- 
ton,  Stephen  Mighill,  Thomas  Palmer,  John  Stickney, 
Samuel  Tiller. 

On  Friday,  April  21,  1676,  at  Sudbury,  Captain 
Brocklebank  and  a  part  of  his  company,  and  Captain 
Wadsworth,with  his  company,  were  entirely  destroyed 
by  Philip  and  his  warriors. 

In  1689  Moses  Bradstreet  was  captain,  with  John 
Trumble  for  lieutenant.  This  year  Rowley  furnished 
men  for  a  guard  at  Haverhill  and  Dover. 

In  the  expedition  against  Quebec,  1690,  Rowley  fur- 
nished one  captain  (Philip  Nelson),  one  lieutenant 
(Abel  Platts)  and  thirty  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates.     All  their  names  cannot  now  be  found. 

The  town  record  May  6,  1691,  shows  payments  to 
the  following  for  military  service  in  Canada,  viz.: 

£    .,    d. 

"  To  Samuel  Platts  for  Lieutenant  Platts 13    1    2 

To  Joseph  Scott  for  Samuel  Hrown 4  17    7 

To  Captain  Fisk  for  Robert  Claflin 4  12    7 

To  Deacon  Jewett  for  Ezekiel  Jewett,  bis  son 5    0    3 

To  Thomas  Nelson,  Jr..  for  Samuel  French 4  15  11 

To  Goody  Swan  for  Kicbard  Swan,  her  husband 4  15  17 

To  Widow  Wood  for  Ebenezer  Wood,  her  son 10    1     2 

To  Margaret  W'ood  for  Samuel  Wood,  her  husband 4  12    0 

ToMr^.  Hammond  and  Nathl.  Crosby  for  Jonathan 

Cronby 5    5    7 

To  Goody  Bradstreet  for  Nathaniel  Bradstreet,  her 

husband 3  14    3 

To  Sergeant  Jewett  for  William  Jewett,  bis  son 4  14    1 


To  Grace  Harris  for  William  Scarlo 6    2  0 

To  Sergeant  Xelson  for  Jonathan  Nelson,  bis  son 4  15  5 

To  Natlum  Wlieiler  for  Henjaniin  Wheeler 2  10  0 

To  John  I'ickard  fur  Jeremiah  Chadwell 4  11  2 

To  John  Platts  for  .Tames  Platts,  his  brother 6    2  7 

To  Caleb  Boyi'ton  for  William  IJoyntou,  his  son 4  15  3 

To  Goody  Toild  for  Timothy  Toild,  her  son 4  12  3 

To  Goody  Todd  for  Samuel  Todd,  her  son 13  2 

To    Goody    Todd   for  Timothy     Todd,    her   son,    to 

Quocbicha 0  18  0 

To  Widow  Wood  for  Solomon  Wood  to  Quochica 0  18  0 

To  Nathl.  Crosby  for  Jonathan  Crosby,  his  brother  to 

Quochica. 1  12  C" 

John  Bailey  died  November  19,  1690,  and  Samuel 
Wood  died  November  25,  1690,  on  their  way  home 
from  Canada.  Others  died  during  campaign  ;  among 
them  were  Samuel  Smith,  Nathaniel  Bradstreet,  Lieu- 
tenant Abel  Platts  and  William  Searle. 

In  the  Indian  wars  from  1690  to  1750,  Rowley  fur- 
nished men,  but  few  names  can  be  found. 

Joseph  Kilborn,  Sr.,  and  Jeremiah  Nelson  were 
"slain  by  ye  Indians  at  Dunstable"  10th  of  July, 
1706. 

John  Pickard  "  being  wounded  by  ye  enemy,  dyed 
at  Billerica"  5th  of  August,  1706.  Ezekiel  Northend 
was  at  Dunstable. 

Lieut.  Thomas  Gage  died  at  Port  Royal  August, 
1707. 

Samuel  Ayres  "slain  by  ye  Indians  at  Winter 
Harbor,"'  near  Saco  River,  February,  1710-11. 

Jeremiah  Hopkinson  was  at  Norridgewock  in  1723- 
24,  under  Capt.  Samuel  Wheelwright.  In  1745  James 
Jewett  was  "  killed  with  a  cannon  ball." 

Moses  Davis,  Jr.,  "  with  sickness." 

Moses  Platts  "  died  of  his  wound  "  at  Cape  Breton 
before  the  place  was  taken,  and  John  Platts,  Hum- 
phrey Woodbury  and  Joseph  Saunders  "  with  the 
sickness"  after  the  place  was  taken.  Martin  Ayers, 
Samuel  Smith,  Richard  Harris  and  Moses  Jewett 
also  died  at  Cape  Breton  in  1745. 

During  the  year  1754  Stephen  Boynton  was  in  ser- 
vice under  Capt.  John  Lane.  Lieut.  Benj.  Plumer, 
Sergt.  Moses  Richards,  Sergt.  Thomas  Johnson,  Na- 
thaniel Getchell,  Mark  Cressey,  Joseph  Wallingford, 
Samuel  Duty  and  Jonathan  Trask  were  at  the 
eastern  frontier  under  Capt.  Nathan  Adams. 

In  1755  a  company  was  raised  in  this  town  for  ser- 
vice at  Lake  George. 

Captain,  Thomas  Gage  ;  Lieutenant,  Israel  Davis  ; 
Ensign,  Thomas  Poor;  Sergeants,  Jacob  Barker,  John 
Smith,  Israel  Hazen  ;  Corporals,  Eliphalet  Danforth, 
Samuel  Stickney,  William  Hobson,  James  Smith  ; 
Privates,  Isaac  Burpee,  Stephen  Boynton,  Caleb 
Brown,  John  Bowman,  Timothy  Burbank,  Samuel 
Brackenberry,  John  Bradley,  Asa  Ladd,  Jeremiah 
Hutchins,  Edward  Holland,  Samuel  Hoyt,  Daniel 
Haseltine,  Andrew  Hood,  Samuel  Luskin,  Samuel 
Palmer,  Jr.,  Stephen  Poor,  Benj.  Priestly,  Matthew 
Pettengill,  William  Russell,  Samuel  Spiller,  Samuel 
Stevens,  Edward  Saunders,  Samuel  Smith,  David 
Woodman,  Abraham  Yone.     This  company  was  in 
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service  from  7ih  of  August  to  17th  of  December,  1755. 
Duriiif;  this  year  Jabez  Bhiclvleil;?e  and  Symon  Chap- 
man died  in  the  army  destined  to  Crown  Point,  and 
Thomas  Johnson  and  Samuel  Sterry  died  in  the  army 
at  Menis. 

.Tuly  26,  1756,  Captain  .Tohn  Pearson,  of  Rowley, 
enlisted  a  company  lor  service  under  him  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward;  among  them  the  following  Rowley  men  :  Eze- 
kiel  Mighill,  Jonathan  Rogers,  John  Boynton,  Jona- 
than Stickney,  James  Tenney  and  Joseph  Cressey. 

James  Jewett,  of  Rowley,  served  in  a  Gloucester 
company.  Humphrey  Saunders  was  a  corporal  under 
Capt.  Israel  Davis.  Edward  Saunders  and  Joseph 
Whitton  were  privates  in  the  same  company,  for  six 
months'  service. 

Jonathan  Hidden  died  at  Lake  George,  January 
6,  1756. 

Jonathan  Stickney  and  John  Boynton  were  under 
Capt.  Jonathan  Pearson,  of  Newbury. 

Daniel  Wood  was  in  Capt.  Israel  Herrick's  com- 
pany. 

Jonathan  Bailey  was  at  Fort  William  Henry. 

August  9,  1757,  Jonathan  Bailey,  Joseph  Poor 
and  Jedidiah  Stickney  were  in  Fort  William  Henry, 
and  in  the  massacre  which  took  place  after  the  sur- 
render. 

In  1758,  Thom.as  Gage,  of  Rowley,  was  lieutenant- 
colonel  ;  and  at  Lake  George,  where,  on  the  20th  of 
July,  David  Payson  was  slain  by  the  Indians. 
James  Cressey,  Richard  Easty  and  Joseph  Whitten 
were  out  under  Capt.  Israel  Davis,  of  Topsfield. 

In  1759,  Thomas  Barker,  Robert  Gragg,  Francis 
Nelson  and  John  Snith  were  in  Capt.  Israel  Herrick's 
company.  Benj.  Sawyer,  John  Searle,  Jr.,  Ezra 
Clough,  Nathaniel  Clough,  William  Cheney,  Abijah 
Dickinson,  Abner  Moores,  Thomas  Perrin  and 
Thomas  Pike  were  under  Capt.  Joseph  Newhall,  of 
Newbury. 

Humphrey  Saunders,  lieutenant,  and  Daniel  Scott, 
Joseph  Spiller,  Ezra  Burbank,  Samuel  Stickney, 
Samuel  Spiller,  Anthony  Bell,  .lames  Cressey,  Moses 
Lowell,  Mark  Cressey,  Thomas  Tenney,  Peirce  Bailey, 
John  Bennett,  Samuel  Iliddon,  Francis  Palmer,  David 
Plumer,  Asa  Todd,  .Joliii  I'lunier,  James  Boynton, 
Stewart  Hunt  and  William  Bailey,  privates,  were 
under  Capt.  Thomas  Poor,  of  Andover. 

In  the  autumn  of  1759  the  following  men  were 
enlisted  for  service  in  Col.  Daniel  Appleton's  regi- 
ment :  Thomas  Tenney,  Benjamin  Dresser,  Thomas 
Barker,  Nathaniel  Wallis,  Moses  Lowell,  Joseph 
Spiller,  Jonathan  Gragg,  Clement  Pingry,  William 
Hobson,  Benjamin  Winter,  John  Boynton,  Abijah 
Spofford,  Wicom  Johnson,  Dudley  Tyler,  Amos  Nel- 
son, Abner  Burbank,  Moses  Harriman  and  James 
Boynton. 

During  the  year  1759,  Benjamin  Dresser  and 
Clement  Pingry  died  at  Louisbourg,  and  Peter  Cooper 
dietl  October  22d,  coming  from  Quebec. 

1760.     Men  eulisted  for  service  in  Canada:  Joseph 


Smith,  captain ;  Jonathan  Stickney,  first  lieuten- 
ant; John  Searle,  second  lieutenant;  John  Bailey, 
^Peirce  B.iiley,  Abel  Cressey,  Jr.,  Moses  Duty  (3d), 
Abijah  Dickinson,  Joseph  Hobson,  John  Jackman, 
Ebenezer  Martin,  Abner  Moores,  John  Plumer,  David 
Plumer,  Thoma-s  Pike,  Benjatnin  Sawyer,  Ezekiel 
Stevens,  Mark  Thurlow,  privates. 

Also  this  year,  under  Captain  Israel  Herrick,  of 
Boxford,  Jacob  Hazen,  William  Johnson,  James 
Boynton  and  Abel  Dodge. 

Under  Captain  Stephen  Whipple,  of  Ipswich,  Ben- 
jamin Winter,  Thomas  Barker,  Jonathan  Gragg, 
Moses  Lowell  and  Rufus  Wheeler. 

LTnder  Captain  Francis  Pcabody,  of  Boxford,  Ezra 
Clough,  John  Easty,  Peter  Hardy  and  Jedidiah 
Stickney. 

Under  Captain  Nathaniel  Bailey,  of  Gloucester,  was 
Oliver  Bailey,  who  died  at  Crown  Point  in  1760. 

Under  officers  unknown,  Moses  Platts,  Samuel 
Spiller,  John  Bailey,  Jr.,  and  Ezekiel  Mighill. 

Of  these,  Captain  Joseph  Smith  and  Peirce  Bailey 
died  in  the  fall  of  1760,  at  Albany,  of  small-pox. 
Samuel  Spiller  died  the  same  year,  at  Glascow,  of 
small-pox;  and  William  Bailey  was  drowned  at  the 
Isle  of  Sables  on  the  10th  of  Nowmber,  1760. 

In  1761  Asa  Plumer  was  in  service  under  Captain 
Joshua  Moody,  of  Falmouth. 

In  1762  Benjamin  Mansfield,  James  Cressey,  Caleb 
Cressey,  John  Cressey,  John  Cromby  and  Moses 
Jewett  were  in  service  under  Captain  Gideon  Parker, 
of  Ipswich.  James  Martin,  John  Hart,  Ezra  Bur- 
bank, Abel  Dodge  and  Moses  Duty  were  also  in  the 
service. 

Doubtless  many  others  were  soldiers  whose  names 
have  not  been  found. 

The  Ri;voi,uriox. — April  19,  1775,  word  reached 
Rowley  of  the  battle  at  Lexington,  and  the  two  Row- 
ley companies,  commanded  by  Capt.  Thomas  Mighill 
and  Capt.  Edward  Payson,  started  immediately  for  the 
scene  of  conflict,  arriving  in  Cambridge  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  20th;  after  remaining  a  few  days,  they 
returned  home. 

The  following  were  in  Capt.  Thomas  Migbill's  com- 
pany, Ci)l.  Baldwin's  regiment  (the  Thirty-eighth  In- 
fantry), at  Sewall's  Point,  26th  September,  1775: 

Thomsis  Pike,  first  lieutenant ;  Mark  Cr&ssey,  second 
lieutenant;  Amos  Bailey,  Stephen  Jewett,  Samuel 
Searle,  Ezekiel  Sawyer,  sergeants;  Daniel  Brockle- 
bank,  David  Poor,  Ephraim  Hidden,  Jonathan  Stick- 
ney, corporals;  Samuel  Todd,  drummer;  Samuel 
Bailey,  fifer;  .lohn  Bailey,  Ezekiel  Bailey.  Jo.sepli 
Brown,  Joseph  Brown,  Jr.,  Edward  Bishop,  Jeremiah 
Chandler,  William  Chandler,  Abel  Dodge,  John 
Gage,  David  Hobson,  William  Harriman,  Moses 
Howe,  Edward  l^llsworth. Thomas  Ellsworth,  AVilJiam 
Ellsworth,  Nathaniel  Johnson,  .Vmos  Jewett,  Jr., 
Nathan  Kilhurn,  Samuel  Lancaster,  Samuel  I'ills- 
bury,  Jonathan  Pickard,  John  Pickard,  Thomas 
Plumer,  John   Pearson,  Thomas  Pearson,  Benjamin 
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Pike,  Humphrey  H.  Richards,  Thomas  Smith,  John 
Sawyer,  Paul  Stickney,  Johu  Spillcr,  Beujnmin  Scott, 
Benjamin  Smith,  William  Smith,  Josiah  Stickney 
Dudley  Tyler  and  Benjamin  Willett,  privates. 

Of  the  above,  Amos  Jewett,  .7r.,  died  at  Cambridge, 
2Sth  December,  1775;  John  Pearson  died  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  hi8  brother  Thomas  Pearson  returned 
from  Cambridge  sick,  and  soon  after  died  at  home. 

William  Searle,  aged  twenty-six  years,  a  sergeant, 
and  Jacob  Dow,  aged  eighteen  years,  a  private,  en- 
listed 24th  of  April,  1775,  under  Captain  Jacob  Ger- 
rish.  Colonel  Moses  Little's  regiment. 

In  Captain  John  Baker's  comiiany.  Colonel  Little's 
regiment,  enlisted  2d  May,  1775,  were  Daniel  Dresser, 
aged  thirty-five  years,  second  lieutenant;  and  privates 
George  Abbot,  aged  twenty-two  years;  Amos  Jewett, 
Jr.,  aged  twenty-one  j'ears;  Joseph  Nelson,  aged 
thirty  years;  Moses  Foster,  aged  twenty-two  years, 
and  David  Sterry,  aged  twenty-two  years. 

Jonathan  Ellsworth  was  in  Captain  .John  Kettle's 
company,  and  Thomas  Pee  was  in  Captain  Stephen 
Pearl's  company. 

They  were  enlisted  for  what  was  called  the  eight 
months'  service,  ending  December,  1775;  no  others 
having  been  enlisted  to  take  their  places,  the  following 
Rowley  men  enlisted  for  si.t  weeks,  viz.,  Daniel  Foster, 
David  Elwell,  Paul  Todd,  Moses  Richards,  Moses 
Smith,  Nathaniel  Bradstreet,  Jeremiah  Dodge  and 
Jeremiah  Hobson. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1775,  men  were  enlisted  for 
one  year.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  roll  of  Capt. 
Thomas  Mighill's  company,  March,  1776  :  Thomas 
Mighill,  captain;  Mark  Cressy,  first  lieutenant;  Caleb 
Clap,  second  lieutenant ;  Jonathan  Stickney,  Abner 
Whitney,  John  Morse,  Daniel  Coolage,  sergeants; 
John  Sawyer,  Ansel  Pope,  Abner  Hoyt,  corporals  ; 
William  Green,  drummer;  Edward  French,  fifer  and 
privates  William  Adams,  John  Bailey,  David 
Chaplin,  Daniel  Chaplin,  David  Clark,  Benjamin 
Emerson,  Moses  Howe,  Jeremiah  Hobson,  Nathaniel 
Johnson,  Humphrey  H.  Richards,  Moses  Richards, 
John  Spiller,  Benjamin  Spiller,  Moses  Smith,  Joseph 
Stickney,  John  Thomas,  Benjamin  Willet,  John 
Blandsen,  Thomas  Champney  and  Nathaniel    Chase. 

Others  were  enlisted  in  1776,  by  Capt.  Mighill,  viz. : 
Joel  Coolage,  William  Gushing,  Jacob  French,  Na- 
thaniel Bradstreet,Thomas  Jones,Abner  Hinds, Daniel 
Kimball,  Timothy  Kendell,  William  Mcllvain,  Ben- 
jamin Morse,  George  Dunlap,  William  Davis,  Fol- 
lensbee  Dow,  Thomas  Ciiles,  James  Greely,  Ezra 
Ross,  Samuel  Remick,  William  Simmons,  Paul  Todd, 
Nathan  Willard,  Comfort  Whipple,  Charles  Flag- 
herty,  James  Gray,  James  Barnes,  Michael  Irish, 
Thomas  Harris,  Philip  Merchant,  Enoch  Jackson, 
William  Jackson,  John  Mcllvain,  Daniel  Wightj 
David  Story,  Edward  Morrison,  Elnathan  Pope, 
Nathaniel  Perry,  Thomas  Pee,  Benjamin  Richards, 
Samuel  Russell,  Samuel  Burnet.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  1776  men  of  Capt.  Mighill's  company  were  en- 


listed for  six  weeks  as  follows:  Abner  Whitney, 
sergeant ;  Ansel  Pope  and  Abner  Hoyt  corporals ; 
David  Clark,  Nathaniel  Chase,  Jeremiah  Hobsen, 
Nathaniel  Bradstreet,  Thomas  Giles,  Benjamin 
Morse,  Paul  Todd,  Moses  Richards,  William  Jackson, 
John  Mcllvain,  and  Mose.i  Smith  as  privates. 

At  the  same  time  William  Symons,  Benjamin 
Richards,  Thomas  Pee,  and  Charles  Flagherty  were 
enlisted  for  a  longer  lime. 

In  March,  1777,  the  town  was  called  upon  to  raise 
fifty-eight  men  for  the  Continental  Army  to  serve 
three  years  or  during  the  war.  The  names  of  fifty- 
five  of  these  men  are  here  given  from  a  roll  made 
October,  1779 : 

Benjamin  Ehvell,  Ebenezer  Redington,  David 
Redington,  William  Hancock,  John  Elwell,  John 
Dorce,  Thomas  Payne,  Stephen  Staples,  Samuel 
Procter,  Ebenezer  Stone,  John  Wilson,  William 
Robinson,  Samuel  Plumer,  Thomas  Goodall,  Timotly 
Pratt,  George  Graves,  William  McGill,  John  Witten, 
Samuel  Starboard,  James  Wier,  Edward  Pratt,  David 
Guston,  John  Parker,  Winthrop  Knight,  John 
Romley,  Josiah  Millikin,  Henry  Warren,  Thomas 
Pee,  Paul  Kilborn,  John  Kilborn,  Francis  Nelson, 
Elisha  Dodge,  Jeremiah  Ellsworth,  Benjamin 
Tenney,  Samuel  Clough,  Asa  Low,  Jonathan  A. 
Powers,  Thomas  Harris,  Aaron  Crombe,  Daniel 
Elliot,  William  Batchelder,  John  P.  Frost,  William 
Mitchell,  Moses  Moore,  Abner  B.  Lunt,  James  Page, 
Samuel  Bailey,  John  D.  Davis,  William  Harkman, 
Thomas  Pingree,  Thomas  Stinson,  James  Blair, 
Samuel  Turner,  Joseph  Applebee,  Joseph  Lovell. 

In  December,1776,  the  following  persons  belonging 
to  Rowley  were  enlisted  to  serve  under  Capt.  John 
Dodge,  of  Wenham,  for  three  months,  in  the  State  of 
New  York : 

John  Tenney  first  lieutenant;  Moses  Scott,  second 
lieutenant ;  Jedidiah  Stickney,  Humphrey  Hobson, 
Moses  Smith,  sergeants  ;  and  as  privates,  John  Bailey, 
Moses  Chaplin,  Moses  Dickinson,  John  Daniels, 
John  Gage,  Reuben  How,  James  Jewett,  Caleb 
Jackson,  Thomas  Kilborn,  Moses  Lull,  Asa  Low, 
David  Payson,  Bradstreet  Pearson,  John  Scott, 
David  Searle,  Daniel  Saftbrd,  Daniel  Tenney,  Moses 
Wood,  Phineas  Dodge  and  Joshua  Dickinson. 

This  company  consisted  of  fifty-three  men.  They 
marched  December  16,  1776,  and  were  discharged 
April  1,  1777,  in  the  State  of  New  Y'ork,  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  from  their  homes. 

In  May,  1778,  the  town  was  called  upon  to  raise 
twenty  men  to  serve  eight  months,  and  nine  men  to 
serve  nine  months;  the  names  of  but  twenty-one  are 
found,  viz. :  John  Ely,  Thomas  Pingree,  Thomas 
Pike,  Jr.,  Amos  Pilsbury,  William  Chandler,  Jr., 
Samuel  Bacon,  Jeremiah  Andrew,  William  Priest, 
Abel  Hardy,  Samuel  Woodstim,  Joseph  Brocklebank, 
Moses  Clark,  Thomas  Ellsworth,  Benjamin  Bishop, 
John  Pickard,  Joseph  Stickney,  John  Gage,  Samuel 
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Hidden,  Benjamin  Pike,  Stephen  Pingree  and  Moses 
Wood. 

They  served  six  montlis  from  July  1,  1778,  at  North 
Kingston,  Rhode  Island,  under  Captain  Jonathan 
Evans  in  Colonel  Wade's  regiment. 

Other  Rowley  men  served  at  some  time  during  the 
war,  hut  a  complete  li.st  cannot  now  bo  given.  It  is 
known  that  the  following  named  were  in  service,  viz.: 
Moses  Hobson  and  Jonathan  Stickney  served  three 
months  and  fifteen  days  from  April  24,  1775;  Joseph 
Brocklebank  and  Joseph  Todd  were  in  service  two 
months  from  April  29  to  June  29,  1777,  in  Rhode 
Island,  under  Captain  Benjamin  Adams;  Nathaniel 
Burpee  (drummer),  Ezekiel  Lancaster  and  David 
Nelson  were  in  service,  under  Captain  Adams,  from 
August  15  to  November  30,  1777,  in  New  York; 
Thomas  Pike  was  drafted  June  11,  1778,  and  .served 
nine  months  at  Fishkill,  N.  Y. ;  William  Rutherford 
and  David  Pickard  were  drafted  and  served  from  July 
6  to  December  13,  1780. 

Joshua  Jackson,  Nathaniel  Smith,  Joshua  Saun- 
ders, Edward  Saunders,  Jonathan  Lambert  and  John 
Crombee  were  stationed  at  Castle  Island,  under 
Captain  James  Maloon. 

Samuel  Bailey,  Jr.,  Moses  Merrill  and  Daniel  Mer- 
rill served  three  years. 

Paul  Jewett  died  in  the  army  in  1777  in  New  York. 

Samuel  Clough  returned  from  Albany  sick,  and 
soon  died  in  1778. 

Jcdin  Crombee  died  in  the  service  in  New  York  of 
small-po.x  in  1781. 

William  Todd  died  while  jirivateering  in  1781. 

Solomon  Lowell,  David  Poor,  Silas  Dole,  Moses 
Boynton  and  James  Phillips  were  in  the  army.  Sam- 
uel Burbank  died  of  small-pox  soon  after  his  return 
from  the  army. 

Jeremiah  Ellsworth,  Asa  Low  and  Thomas  Pingree 
were  enlisted  for  three  years. 

Adoniram  Hidden  was  in  service  and  a  prisoner  in 
the  old  Mill  prison  in  England,  where  he  died  Aug- 
ust 8,  1781,  of  small-pox. 

Rowley  furnished  its  full  proportion  of  men  for  the 
army  of  the  Revolution,  among  them  three  captains, 
viz, :  Thomas  Mighill,  Benjamin  Ailams  and  Edward 
Payson  ;  nine  lieutenants,  viz.  :  Amos  Bailey,  Mark 
Cressov,  Daniel  Dresser,  Thomas  Green,  Thomas  Pike, 
Benjamin  Stickney,  Moses  Scott,  John  Tenney  and 
Rufus  Wheeler,  and  many  sergeants  and  cor])orals. 

Shay's  Ri:nF,i,T,ioN. — To  make  up  the  army  of 
four  thousand  four  hundred  men  in  January,  1787, 
Rowley  was  called  upon  to  furnish  one  lieutenant  and 
twenty-three  non-commissioned  officers  and  men. 
Ezekiel  Sawyer  was  the  lieutenant,  and  ho  enlisted 
men  as  follows:  Abner  Bailey,  William  Bailey, 
Peirce  Bailey,  J:ii'ob  Ellsworth,  Humphrey  Hobson, 
Nathan  Jewett,  Stephen  Knight,  David  Pickard, 
Samuel  Puliifer,  John  Perley,  Stephen  Pearson, 
Joseph  Pike,  John   Pike,  David  Rollins,  Elliot  Saw- 


yer, Samuel  Searle,  John  Searle,  Thomas  Stedraan, 
and  .John  Tasket. 

1812. — In  the  War  of  1812  the  following  men  were 
paid  by  the  town  for  services  in  the  war,  viz.  :  John 
Bridges,  Jr.,  David  Brocklebank,  Moses  Daniels, 
Bradstreet  Emerson,  Daniel  Harris,  Benjamin  Spiller, 
Thomas  Cressey,  Francis  Dole,  Edmund  Dole,  Paul 
Dole,  Jr.,  Ralph  Dole,  James  Dickinson,  Darius 
Dickinson,  Nathaniel  R.  Farley,  Nathan  Hobson, 
Phineas  Hardy,  Matthew  Johnson,  Samuel  Jewett, 
Thomas  Merrill,  jr.,  Nathaniel  Pickard,  John  Prime, 
Daniel  Palmer,  Isaac  Pickard,  David  Perley,  Paul 
Stickney,  Jr.,  Mighill  Spoflbrd,  Benjamin  Todd,  Jr., 
Richard  Davis,  Parker  G.  Thurlow,  Nathaniel  Brad- 
street,  Daniel  N.  Prime  and  Nathaniel  Prime.  Some 
of  the  above  named  furnished  substitutes.  William 
Ellsworth  and  Joseph  Haskins  were  in  service  as 
substitutes. 

The  Rebellion  of  1861-65.— The  following  list 
of  soldiers  in  the  late  war  is  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  first  muster  into  the  service  of  the  United  States; 
it  is  intended  to  include  all  who  were  credited  to 
Rowley  on  any  enlistment,  and  also  those  of  our  citi- 
zens who,  when  our  quota  for  the  time  being  was  full, 
enlisted  on  the(|Uota  of  other  towns. 

The  "  Record  of  the  Massachusetts  Volunteers"  is 
taken  as  authority  for  names,  dates,  etc. 

Those  to  whose  name  a  *  is  prefixed  are  now  (1887) 
deceased. 

1.  ,\sji  Warron  Emerson,  son  of  Timothy  W.  and  Mary  (Cktnant)  Emeraon, 

born  in  Rowley,  Jtme  23,  18;J0 ;  Co.  C,  2ii  Regt.  Mhss.  Inf.  ;  mua.  in 
May  25,  1801  ;  (It-tailed  as  wagon-inagter  ;  pro.  A|iril  1,  180:1,  q.m.- 
eiTgt  ;  ri'i'n.  Dec.  30,180:1;  j.ro.  July  3,  18ta,  l»t  lieut.  ;  discli. 
July  14,  1H05,  exp.  of  service. 

2.  *N'atluin  11,  Hutcliin»on,  son  of  Ira  and  Mar)'  A.  (Hob«on)  Hutchin- 

son, born  in  Rowley,  age  21  ytmnj ;  Co.  C,  2d  Regt.  Ma»>.  Inf. ; 
uius.  in  May  2r>,  1801 ;  died  Sept.  25,  1802,  at  .\unupolis,  Md.  ;  un- 
married. 

3.  *William  II.  Jellison,  son  of  Moses  and  Dolly  B.  (Bradstreet)  Jellisou, 

boru  in  Rowley,  January 30,  18,39;  Co.  H,  2d  Regt.  Mass.  Inf.;  mus. 
in  fliay  2.'),  180]  ;  capt'd  5Iay,  1602,  near  Wincliesler,  Va.,  and  held 
pris.  of  war  at  Belle  Isle,  Va.,  four  months,  then  parx>led  ;  died  Oct, 
13,  1802,  at  Washington,  1).  C;    unmarried. 

4.  Josiiih  M.  Kneelaud,  son  of  Levi  and  Margaret   (Seward)  Kneeland, 

born  in  Ipswich,  age  'M\  years ;  Co.  C,  2d  Regt.  Mass.  Inf.;  mus.  in 
May  2J,  1801  ;  re-en,  Dec  31,  1803  ;  wd.  in  action  and  pris.  of  war  ; 
dificli.  July  14,  ISO.**,  exp.  of  service. 

0.  David  II.  Saunders,  son  of  David  and  EliTiibeth  S.  (Howe)  Saunders, 
horn  in  Rowley,  Nov.  2;»,  1S39;  (X).  H,  2d  Kegt.  Mass.  Inf.  ;  mus.  in 
May  2.'',  1801  ;  Corp.;  capt'd  May,  1S02,  near  Winchester,  and  held 
pris.  of  wsrat  Belle  Isto,  Va.,  four  montlis,  then  {mrolcd  ;  severely 
wd  Mays,  1804,  at  ChanceltortvUU ;  discli.  May  28,  1864,  exp.  of 
service. 

0.  •Irville  L.Smith,  son  of  William  and  Kli/alielh  11.  (W'arburton) 
Smith,  horn  In  Danvers,  age  22  yeara,  Co.  II,  2d  Regt.  Mass.  Inf.; 
mils,  in  May  25, 1801 ;  died  April  28,  ls02,  at  Harrisonburg,  Va. ; 
uumarrled. 

7.  •Thoma.s  M.  Todd,  son  of  Thomas  and  Joanna  (Chapman)  Todd,  born 

in  Rowley  May  »,  1840  ;  Co.  F,  2d  Regt.  Mass.  Inf. ;  niua.  in  May  2.'>, 
l.sol  ;  trans.  Fob.  28,  1802,  to  gunboat  service  and  hononibly  dis- 
charged ;  en.  (2)  Oct.  14,  1852,  (quota  of  Melrose)  in  Co.  Ij,  48th 
Regt.  Mass.  Inf.  (nine  months);  mus.  in  same  day  ;  ]:ro.  sergt.; 
discli.  Sept.  3,  180:1,  exp.  of  service  ;  died  Dec.  1(>,  1807,  in  Leomin- 
ster, Mass.;  unmarried;  buried  I u  Rowley, 

8.  *Joliii  Hale,  son  of  M.  1*.  and  Nancy  (Mead)  Hale,  ago  34  ycarv,  Co. 

R,  11th  Regt.  Mass.  Inf.;  mus  in  Juno  1:1,  1801;  disch.  Dec.  17. 
1M04  ;  exp.  of  service.  This  record  is  taken  from  the  *'  Record  of 
Maasachusetia  Volunteers,"  but  see  the  following  : 
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"  Dkpartmbnt  or  the  Interior,  Pension  Oftice. 
"  Wasiiinotos,  D.  0.,  Mai-ch  «>,  1877. 
"  Sir:— 

"  In  rt'ply  («»  your  li'ltcr  of  tho  24lh  ultimo,  I  Imvo  to  inform  you  that 
jHnios  Itig^ins  \v(m  u  ponsioner  l«y  certiticiitt'  No.  '.H),'.iiil,  on  tho  rolls  of 
(lu>  Ili.)8toii,  Miww..  HKoni'y,  ami  whoso  immc  wtui  tiropiied  byi-nuae  of  hin 
failure  to  cIhiiii  tils  ponsion  for  thrco  yeui's.  The  evitloiico  on  tllo  in  his 
cji*o  shows  tliHt  ono  .lohu  Hale,  on  the  Sth  of  Miirrh,  1S7S',  wiis  hurnfcl 
to  death  at  Xenburypoi't,  Muss.,  and  that  the  name  of  John  Hale  and 
.fames  Higginn  was  for  the  »in»e  person.  That  John  Hale  enlisted  and 
served  in  the  lute  war  ns  James  Higgins,  private,  Co.  A,  ;id  N.  H. 
Voli. 

"  Very  respectfully, 

*'  John  C.  Black, 

"  Commissioner. 
"  Gko.  B.  Bloimiettf, 

'*  Rowley,  Mass." 

9.  *George  W.  Williams,  age  IS  years  ;  Co.C,  1 1th  Regt.  Mass.  Inf.;  mus, 

in  June  |:{,  18t>l  ;  killed  July  21,  I8<U  at  Bull  Umi ;  unmarried. 

10.  Moseph  H.Todd,  fHin  of  Calvin  L.  and  Mary  J.  (Todd)  Tmid,  born 
in  Rowley,  Jan.  13,  1844  ;  Co.  A,  T2th  Regl.  M;i8a.  Inf.  ;  mu8.  in 
June  26,  18»U  ;  killed  Dec.  13,  18i»2,  at  FiedertrkKburtj :  unmarrii'd. 

11.  *Ini  Thomp!«oii,  !<un  i>f  Iru  and  Hannah  (Miller)  Thompson,  liorn  in 

Newburyport,  Oct.,  1827;  Co.  A,  1st  Regt.  Mass.  H.  Art.;  nnis.  in 
July  6.  1801  ;  re-en.  Nov.  5,  1863;  killed  in  action  June  16, 18f>' 
near  Petersburg,  Va.;  left  a  widow  and  four  children. 

12.  'Alvin  O.  Creasey,  son  of  Thomaa  B.  and  Rhoda  A.  (Whittier)  CiC'i 
scy,  born  in  Rowley,  age  28  yeare  ;  Co.  A,  17th  Regt.  Masfi.  Inf.;  mun. 
in  July  21,  1861  ;  disch.  Aug.'S,  1864,  exp.  of  service  ;  died  Oct.  30, 
1885,  in  Boston  ;  buried  in  Rowley  ;  left  a  widow. 

13.  *John  I*.  Slorrison,  son  of  Daniel  and  Harriet  (Ehvell)  Morrison, 
born  in  Rowley,  Jan.  20,  1842  ;  band  of  the  I7th  Regt.  Ma«s.  Inf.; 
roue,  in  Aug.  24,  18(;i  ;  disch.  Aug.  30,  1862,  by  order  of  the  War 
Dept.;  died  March  15,  1870,  in  Rowley;    unmarried. 

On  the  2(ith  of  June,  1861,  the  company  of  militia 
long  established  here,  and  known  as  (-ompany  C, 
First  Battalion  Rifles,  vtjlunteered  for  the  war.  The 
company  went  into  camp  July  5,  18(51,  at  the  "  Gage 
place,''  in  Rowley  ;  was  soon  transferred  to  the  camp 
at  Lynnfiekl,  Mas.s.,  where  it  was  enrolled  July  26, 
1861,  as  Company  C,  Nineteenth  Regiment  Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers,  and  mustered  into  the  service 
August  28,  1861,  for  three  years.  The  Rowley  men 
of  this  company  were  as  follows  : 

14.  (1)  Joseph  Scott  Todd,  captain,  son  of  Caleb  and  Susan  (Todd)  Todd, 
born  in  Rowley,  July  6,  1828;  resigned  March  20,  1862 ;  en.  (2) 
Aug.  18,  1862,  in  Co.  D,  48th  Regt.  Mass.  Inf.;  mu-i.  in  Sept.  24, 
1862  (nine  months)  ;  detailed  as  post-adj.  in  camp  at  Wenham, 
Mass.;  pro.  Doc.  30, 1862  ;  capt.  Co.  K,  48th  Regt.:  wd.  Jum-  14, 
1863,  in  an  assault  on  Port  Hudson,  La.;  disch.  Sept.  3, 1863,  exp. 
of  service. 

1'..  (2)  Samuel  S.  Prime,  2d  lieut.,  son  of  Daniel  N.  and  Mehitable 
(Scott)  Prime,  born  in  Rowley,  May  31,  1829;  pro.  July  1,  1862,  Ist 
lieut.;  retrigned  Jan.  21,  1863. 

16.(3)  Solomon  L.  Cummings,  Ist  sergt.sonof  George  and  Elizabeth 
(Lowell)  Cummiugs,  born  in  Rowley,  July  23,1834  ;  disch.  Sept.  24, 
1862;  disability  ;  en.  (2)  in  Co.  M,  4th  Regt.  Mass.  H.  Art.  (1  year); 
mus.  in  Aug.  20,  1864  ;  Ist  sergt.;  disch.  June  17,  1865,  exp.  of 
serTice. 

17.  (4)  John  W.  Emerson,  sergt.,  son  of  Timothy  W.  and  Mary  (Conaut) 

Emen^>ii,  born  in  Rowley,  July  Ifl,  1836  ;  disch.  Oct.  28,  1861  i  dis- 
ability, from  injuries  received  in  aiinp  at  Lynufield,  Mass.;  en.  (2) 
in  Y.  R.  C.  ;  mus.  in  July  20,  1804  ;  sergt.;  disch.  Nov.  17,  I860  ; 
exp.  of  service. 

18.  (5)  Paul  X.  Hale,  sergt.,  son  of  Tbomae  and  Agnes  (Bean)  Hale, 
born  in  Rowley  Oct.  4,  1836;  disch.  Oct.  30,  1862;  disability. 

19.  (6)  'John   F.  Tarr,  sergt.,  bom  in  Salem,  age  32  years  ;  disch.  May 

16,  1862,  disafcility  ;  en.  (2)  in  V.  R.  C;  mus.  in  July  18,  1864  ;  Ist' 
sergt.;  died  Feb.  19,  1865,  in  Newburyport,  while  on  furlough; 
buried  in  Newburyport  ;  left  a  widow. 

20.  (7)  •David  S.  Cressey,  corp,,  son  of  Thomaa  and  Mary  (Saunders) 
Creasey,  born  in  Rowley,  Jan.  10,  1839;  died  May  28,  1862,  at 
Douglits  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C;  buried  in  Rowley  ;  unmarried. 
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.  (8)  Joseph  Johnson,  2d,  corp.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Hannah  (Tappon) 
Johnson,  born  in  Newburyport,  May  1,  1830  ;  pro.  sergt.;  disch. 
Juno  10,  1862,  disability  ;  en.  (2)  in  Co.  H,  3d  Rogt.  Mass.  H.  Art. 
(3  years),  corp.  ;  disch.  Sept.  18,  1865,  exp.  of  service. 

.  (9)  *Moee8R.  Littlefield,  wagoner,  son  of  Japheth  and  Lucy  (Mcln- 
tyre)  Litllefield,  born  at  Deer  Isle,  Mo.,  Jan.  1,  1824  ;  re-en.  Dec. 
22,  1863  ;  disch.  June  30,  1865,  exp.  of  service  ;  died  in  Rowley  Jan. 
31, 1866,  of  disease  contracted  in  service  ;  left  u  widow  and  lour 
children. 

.  (10)  Stephen  Armitage,  sou  of  George  and  Elizabeth  (Nowell)  Aruiit- 
age,  born  in  Newburyport  Nov.  2,1838;  pro.  corp.,  sergt.  and  1st 
sergt;  wd.  July  2,  1863,  at  Ge^ysfcar^;  disch.  Aug.  27,  1864,  exp. 
of  service. 

(11)  George  W.  Browu,  son  of  William  V.  and  Anna  0.  (Pulsifer) 
Spiller,  born  in  Rowley,  Jan.  5,  1821  ;  trans.  Oct.  1,  1863,  to  V.  R. 
C  ;  disch.  Oct.  1,  181*4,  exp.  of  service. 

.  (12)  Samuel  Cole,  age  24  years;  disch.  Oct.  17,  1863. 

.  (13)  George  E.  Cross,  6on  of  Benjamin  and  Mary  Cross,  born  in  West 
Newbury,  age  28  years ;  disch.  Dec.  17,  iat;2,  disability  ;  en  (2)  in 
Co.  H,  3d  Regt.  Mass.  H.  Art.  (3  years) ;  mus.  in  Nov.  20,  1863,  ar- 
tificer ;  disch.  Sept.  18,  1865,  exp.   of  service. 

.  (14)  *Edward  F.  Currier,  son  of  Daniel  R  and  Sally  (Merrill)  Cur- 
rier, born  inGeorgetown  June  26.  1818  ;  trans.  Sept.  27, 1863,  to  V. 
R.  C.  ;  re-en.  in  V.  R.  C;  disch.  Nov.  17,  1865,  ex.  of  service  ;  died 
April  22,  1872,  in  Georgetown,  Mass.;  buried  in  By  field 
Parish  ;  left  a  widow  and  one  child. 

,  (15)  John  C.  Dailey,  son  of  John  and  Mary  Dailey,  age  18  years  ; 
disch.  Aug.  28,1864,  exp.  of  service. 

(16)  Milton  Ellsworth,  son  of  Simeon  and  Hannah  (Jewett)  Ellsworth, 
born  in  Ipswich,  July  7, 1813  ;  pro.  corp.,  and,  for  bravery  at  Gettys- 
burg, l9t  sergt ;  re-en.  Dec.  22, 1863;  disch.  June  28,  1865,  order  of 
War  Dept.  The  service  of  this  man  deserves  mention.  He  was  al- 
ways on  duty  with  his  regiment,  never  in  hospital,  never  wounded, 
was  corporal  of  color-guard  that  terrible  day  at  Fredericksburg,  and 
the  only  one  unhurt.  Besides  the  freqtient  reconnoiissance  and  skir- 
mish, so  costly  in  human  life,  he  was  in  the  following  battles  :  BalVs 
Bluff,  Yorklou'H,  West  Foiiii,  Fair  Oatcs,  Peach  Orchard,  Savage  A'ia- 
tioH,  Glendtile,  WhUe  Oak  Swamp,  M'llvern  Hill,  Second  Bull  Run,  Antie- 
titm,  Fredericksburg,  Oiaitcellorsville,  Gettysburg,  Bristoe^ s  Station,  Mine 
Run,  WUdeniess,  SpoUsylvanift,  Tolopotomy,  Cold  Harbor  and  /*eters- 
burj/,  to  about  three  o'clock  P.  M.  June  22, 1864,  when  he,  with  his 
whole  regiment  and  brigade,  was  captured  by  the  enemy.  From 
this  time  he  experienced  the  horrors  of  Andersonville  and  other 
Southern  prisons  until,  with  about  four  thousand  other  prisoners 
of  war,  he  reached  our  lines  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  28th  of  April,  1865.  The  war  was  over. .  Broken  in 
health,  be  was  ordered  to  his  home  to  await  discharge. 

(17)  *Hurace  A.  Fisher,  son  of  Horace  and  Jane  (Hill)  Fisher,  born  in 
Georgetown,  age  19  years  ;  wd.  June  30, 1862,  at  Wliite  Oak  Swamp  ; 
disch.  Nov.  27, 1862,  disability  ;  en.  (2)  in  Co.  B,  59th  Regt.  Mass. 
Inf.  (3  years);  mus.  in  Jan.  5,  1864  ;  disch.  Jan.  25,  1865,  disa- 
bility ;  died  Feb.  12,  1865,  in  Rowley,  of  disease  contracted  in 
service ;  buried  in  Byfield  Parish  ;  left  a  widow. 

(18)  Richard  Russell  Foster,  son  of  Philemoa  C.  and  Hannah  (Pick- 
ard)  Foster,  born  in  Ipswich,  Nov.  11,  1842  ;  re-en.  Dec.  22,  1863  ; 
pro.  corp.  and  sergt.;  capf  d  May  15,  1864,  and  Wits  in  Anderson- 
ville and  other  Southern  prisons  for  about  ten  months;  disch. 
June  30,  1865,  exp.  of  service. 

(19)  Joseph  H.  Frame,  son  of  William  au<l  Margaret  Frame,  born  in 
Montpelier,  Vt,  May  18,  1834  ;  disch.  Sept.  6,  1862,  disability  ;  en- 
(2)  in  V.  R.  C;  mus.  in  July  25,  1864;  disch.  Nov.  17,  1866, 
order  of  War  Dept. 

(20)  *Michael  Gallagher,  born  in  Ireland,  age  23  years;  wd.  June 
30, 1862,  at  White  Oak  Swamp ;  disch.  Nov.  28,  1862,  disability  ;  en- 
(2)  in  V.  R.  C;  mus.  in  July  19,  1864;  disch.  May  4, 1865,  exp.  of 
service  ;  died ;    unmarried. 

(21)  James  U.  Heath,  born  in  Haverhill,  age  18  years;  re-en. 
Dec.  22,  1863 ;    disch.   June  30,  1865,  exp.  of  service. 

(22)  *David  Bradford  Jellison,  son  of  Moses  and  Dolly  B.  (Brad- 
street)  Jellison,  born  in  Rowley  July  2, 1843  ;  wd.  Sept.  17,  1862,  at 
Autietam ;  pro.  corp.  and  sergt.;  re-en.  Feb.  24,  1864;  disch.  June 
30,  1865,  exp.  of  service;  died  Jan.  18, 1869,  in  Haverhill;  buried 
In  Rowley  ;  left  a  widow. 

(■i3)  *WilliHm  Littlefield,  son  of  Jaheth  and  Lucy  (Mclntyre)  Lit- 
tlefield,  born  on  Deer  Isle,  Me.,  age  42  years;  died  Sept.  15,  1862, 
at  Newport  News,  Va.;  left  children. 
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:f7.  (21)  Edward  W.  Murrill,   son   of  Edward  W.   and   Sopliia   (Fowle) 

Morrill,  born  in  Newburyport,  Nov.  16,  1S27  ;    wd.  In  thi|;h  Sept. 

17,  18«'2,  at  AaMaiii:  diw.ii.  March  20,  ISlV),  disability. 
38.  (25)  ♦Luke  Murphy,  son  of  John  Murphy,  born  in  Salem,  ago  18 

years  ;  killed  June  2,i,  1862,  at  Fitir  0<tl.t ;  unmarried. 
3D.  (2t»)  Kdward  Parker,  son   of    Samuel    and    Mary    Parker,  Iwrn  in 

Now  York  l^ily,  ago  27  yearn;   disch.  June  10,  I8li2,   disability; 

en.  (2)  in  Co.  II,  3il  Kegt.  Mium.  H.  Art.  (3  years) ;  nius.  in  Nov, 

20,   1.163  ;  dinch.  Dec.  .s,  l.^lU,    disuWIity. 

40.  (27)  Edward  1).  Saunders,  son  of  Amos  N.  and  Eli7.abeth  (Pick- 
ard)  Saunders,  boru  in  Kowley,  Oct.  12,  1834;  re-en.  Dec.  22,  18(13; 
disch.  April  28, 18(34,  disability. 

Enlistments  in  other  organizations  in  18G1  : 

41.  H'hiirles  H.  Sawyer,  age  21  years;  Co.  B,  23d  Regt.  Mass.  Inf.; 
nius.  in  Sept.  28,  18CI ;  rc-cn.  Dec.  3,  18(i3  (quota  of  Pcabody) ; 
killed  May  I(i,  1864,  at  Dniry't  libiff. 

42.  Thomiui  B.  Cressey,  son  of  Richard  and  Dolly  (Hnidslrect)  Crcssey, 
born  in  Kowley,  Oct.  10,  1804;  Co.  I,  2:id  Itegl.  Mass.  Inf.;  mus. 
in  Oct.  ',1,  isc.l  ;  trans.  June  I,  1804,  to  V.  K.  C;  re-en.  in  V.  E. 
<•.;  disch.  Nov.  15,  1HC,5,    order  of  War  Dept. 

43.  Walter  C.  Foster,  son  of  Pliileniou  C.  and  Eliza  (Felton)  Foster, 
born  in  Ipswiih,  July  28,  1836;  Co.  I,  23d  Regt.  Mass.  Inf.;  mus. 
in  Oct.  16,  1S61,  (i)uota  of  Ipswich)  ;  disch.  Sept.  3j,  U62,disiibility ; 
on.  (2)  in  Co.  C,  I'Jth  Regt.  Mass.  Inf.;  mus.  in  Blarch  31,  18G4, 
(quota  of  West  Newbury) ;  pro.  Corp.  for  bravery  in  action  ;  discb. 
Jtmo  30,  1805;  e.\p.  of  service. 

14.  Zenas  W.  Clark,  son  of  Isaac  and  Catharine  (Mahar)  Clark,  born 
in  Pembroke,  Me.,  June  23,  1839;  (;o.  M,  3d  Regt.  Mass.  Cav.; 
mus.  in  Oct.  10,  l.sill  ;  pro.  Corp.  and  sergt.  wd.  and  capt'd  ;  in 
action  Juno  3,  1803,  at  Clinton,  I.a.;  re-eu.  Feb.  10,  1804  ;  pro. 
Ist  lieul.;  disch.  Sept.  28,  1805,  exp.  of  service. 

46.  liOvi  N.  Call,  horn  in  New  Brunswick,  Camida,  age  18  yeai-s ;  Co. 
M,  3d  Begt.  Mass.  Cav.;  mus.  in  Oct.  Ill,  1801  ;  re-en.  Feb.  19, 
1804. 

46.  Samuel  A.  Haskell,  son  of  Samuel  and  Harriet  (Dickinson)  Has- 
kell, boru  in  Kowley,  Sept.  6,  1837;  Co.  M,  3il  Begt.  Mass.  Cav.; 
mus.  in  Kov.  22,  1801;  pro.  Corp.  and  sergt.;  re-en.  Feb.  I'J,  1864; 
disch.  Sept.  28,  1806  ;  exp.  of  service. 

47.  *Natbaniel  H.  Jellison,  son  of  Moses  and  Dolly  11.  (Brndstreet)  Jelli- 
son,  born  in  Rowley  Aug.  22,  1837,  Co.  M,  3d  Begt.  Mass.  Cav  ; 
mus.  in  Nov.  22,  18nl  ;  disch.  Juno,  1802  ;  disability  ;  en.  (2)  in 
V.  B.  C;  mus.  in  July  2il,  1804,  and  honorably  disch.;  died  July  0, 
1870,  in  Rowley  ;  left  a  widow  and  one  child. 

48.  •  Edward  P.  Cressey,  ion  of  Dradstreet  and  Sarah  W.  (Hooper)  Cres-soy, 
born  in  Rowley  July  20,  1S.30  ;  Co.  K,  13tli  Regt.  Maine  Inf.  (lyrs); 
en.  Nov.  1,  1801  ;  mus.  in  Dec.  13, 1801  ;  disch.  Jan.  15,  1804,  disa- 
bility ;  died  Dec.  31,  1873,  in  Rowley  ;  left  a  widow. 

The  folUiwing-iuiniccl  men  enlisted  in  the  First 
Regiment  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery  for  three 
years : 

49.  •Iliram  Guilford,  son  of  Natlianiel  and  Abigail  Guilford,  ago  34 
years ;  Co.  D  ;  mus.  in  Feb.  17,  1802  ;  re. en.  Feb.  22,  1S04  ;  ilicd  Oct. 
17  1804,  at  City  Point,  Va.;  buried  in  Rowley  ;  left  a  widow  and  one 
child. 

60.  •  Nathaniel  Downes,  born  in  Rocbeetor,  N.  H.;  ago  35  years  ;  Co.  L  ; 
mus.  in  Fob.  20,  1802 ;  disch.  July  15,  1802,  disability  ;  died  March 
3  18(>6,  in  Georgetown,  of  consumption ;  was  married  twice  ;  left  a 
largo  family  by  ftnit  wife 

51.  John  Kneeland,  Jr.,  son  of  John  and  I.ydia  (Peabody)  Kneoland, 
born  in  l|«wieh  June  4,  1840  ;  Co.  L  ;  mus.  in  Fob.  20,  1802;  disch. 
Nov.  4,  1802,  disability  ;  re-en.  (2)  in  Co.  H,  3d  Begt.  Slass.  Heavy 
Art.;  nius.  in  Nov.  20,  1803;  disch.  Feb.  10,  1806,    disability. 

52.  Lowell  <;.  Wilson,  son  of  Asa  and  Martha  (llliiin)  Wilson,  Iwrn  in 
Medtiold  March  25,  1825  ;  Co.  L  ;  mus.  in  Feb.  20,  18(;2 ;  disch.  Fob. 
20,  1805,   oxp.  of  sorvice. 

The  following  enlisted  in  Co.  A,  First  Battalion, 
MassachtisotU  Heavy  Artillery,  for  three  years,  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Warren,  Boston  Harbor,  Mass.: 

63.  James  Tenmn,  age  30  yoara  ;  mus.  in  Feb   18,  1802. 

64.  Henry  P.  lloynton,  son  of  Ilonry  and  Elirjiboth  W.  (Chamberlain) 
lloynton,  born  in  Bowl.y  May  27,  1840 ;  mus.  In  Feb.  22,  1802  ; 
disch.  Fob.  27, 1806,  eip.  of  sorvice. 


55.  Mosos  Bartlett,  son  of  George  and  Eli'/jibeth  (Merrill)  BartUtt  born 
in  Newbnryport  ;  age  23  years;  mus.  in  Feb.  25,  1802  ;  promoted 
Corp.,  sergt.,  Ist  sergt.,  and  Feb.  18,  18G4,  2d  lieut.;  disch.  June  29, 
1805,   exp.  of  service. 

50  'Joseph  W.  Clark,  s.in  of  (^Inard  and  Sarah  (Tucker)  Clark,  b<rrn 
in  Ipswich  ;  age  32  yearn;  mus.  in  Feb.  2.'i,  1802;  re-en.  March  1, 
1804;  disch.  Oct.  20,  1805,  exp.  of  service ;  died  Juno  16, 1887,  in 
Salem  ;  buried  in  Ipswich. 

57.  Benjamin  G.  Cressey,  son  of  Bichard  and  Mary  E.  (Harris)  Cressey, 
born  in  Bowley  Feb  8,  1841  ;  mus.  in  Feb.  25,  1802  ;  disch.  Feb.  29, 
1805  ;  exp.  of  service. 

58.  *  George  H.  Farnam,  son  of  Stephen  and  Susan  (Smith)  Farnam, 
born  in  Newbnryport  Sept.  13,1831;  mus.  in  Feb.  25,  1802 ;  disch  _ 
Feb.  27,  1805 ;  exp.  of  service ;  died  March  20, 1883,  in  Kowley  ; 
left  a  willow. 

59.  William  M.  Hale,  sou  of  Daniel  and  Lydia  (Meirill)  Hale,  born  in 
Bowley  Dec.  29,  1835;  mus.  in  Feb.  25,  1862;  promoted  Corp.,  sergt., 
aud  1st  sergt.:  disch.  Oct.  10,  1803,  for  promotion  as  2d  lieut,  in  3d 
Regt.  Mass.  Heavy  Art.;  promoted  Oct.  13,  1804,  1st  lieut.;  disch. 
Sept.  18,  1805,  exp.  of  service. 

60.  Thomas  W.  Ilicken,  son  of  Tliomas  and  Hannah  (Reynolds)  Hicken, 
born  in  Georgetown,  Prince  Edw.  Isl  ,  June  1,  1837  ;  nius.  in  Feb. 
25,  1862  ;  pro.  corp,  and  sergt,  ;  disch.  Feb.  27,  181^5,  exp.  of  service. 

61.  Aubrey  C.  Nelson,  son  of  David  O.  and  Eunice  T.  (George)  Nelson, 
born  ill  Newbury,  July  23,  1842  ;  mus.  in  Feb.  25,  1802  ;  disch.  Oct. 
8,  1802,  order  of  War  Dept.  ;  en.  (2)  in  Co,  B,  2d  Reg,  H,  Art,  Mass, 
Vols.  (3  years) ;  mus.  in  July  29,  180;i ;  disch.  Sept.  3,  1865,  exp.  of 
service. 

62.  Charles  B.  Cressey,  sou  of  Richard  and  Mary  E.  (IJarris)  Cressey, 
born  ill  Kowley,  Sept.  19,  1843  ;  mus.  in  Feb.  26,  1802  ;  disch.  Feb. 
27,  1865,    exp.  of  service. 

03.  Closes  Dole,  son  of  Sewell  and  .lane  M.  (Knight)  Dole,  age  18  years  ; 
mus.  in  Feb.  27,  1862 ;  rc.eu.  March  1,  1804  ;  disch.  Oct  20,  1805, 
exp.  of  service. 

The  following  enlisted  in  Com|iany  H,  Thirty- 
second  Regiment  Ma.ssachusetts  Infantry,  for  three 
years,  and  were  mustered  in  August  11,  18G2: 

64.  *  Benjamin  W.  Pingree,  son  of  Benjamin  B.  and  Hannah   (Patch) 

Pingrce,  boru  in  Haverhill,  .\ug.  24, 1841  ;  wagoner;  died  Dec.  14, 

1802,  at  Falmouth,  Va, ;  unmarried, 
05,  Gorhaiu  11,  Hardy,  son  of  Silas  ami  Sarah  (.Savory)  Hardy,  born  in 

Dnicut,  Dec.  24,  1.^20' ;  (»piota  of  North  .\lidover)  wd.  Dec.  13,  1802, 

at  F>-'(tericksl»ir<j  ;  tmus.   April   10,  1804,  to  Vet.  Kos.  Corps;  disch. 

Jan.  1,  1805,  order  of  War  Dept. 
00.  Hinini  Kueeland,  son  i>f  Hinim  R.  and  Rhoda  (Kneeland)  Kneeland, 

born  in  Bowley,  July  12,  1841  ;  re  en.  Jan.  .5,  1804 ;  wd.  and  a  pris. 

of  war  in  Anderaouville  ;  disch.  .lune  29,  1805,  exp.  of  service. 

The  following  were  enlisted  in  Company  K,  Fortieth 
Regiment  Massachusetts  Infantry,  for  three  years, 
and  mustered  in  Seiitember  3,  18G2. 

07.  Charles  A.  Kiggs,  age  19  years,  corp.  ;  -disch.  Juno  16,  18ti5,  oxp.  of 

service. 
()8.  *  Alvin  T.  Conant,  son  of  Joseph  and  Ruth  (Guilford)  Conant.  born 

in  I|iewich,  age  X.  years ;  died  Oct.  10,  IStt),  at  Folly  li.|und.  S.  C. 
00.  Cyrus  W. '-'onant,  son  of  William  F.  and  Martha  (I'erley)  Conant, 

born  in  Ipswich,  age  25  years  ;  dis«h, ,  disability. 

70.  tieorge  W.  Conant,  son  of  Joseph  and  Anna  (Foster)  Conant,  born  in 
Ipswich,  ago  :i:t  yeans ;  disch.  Feb.  0,  18(H,  disability. 

71.  *  Proctor  S.  Dwinnells,  son  of  Jacob  and  Dorothy  (Kogere)  Dwin- 
nolls,  born  in  Newbury,  Slay  31,  1831  ;  disch.  June  16,  1805,  oxp. 
of  sorvice  ;  died  Oct.  20,  l.-^'l,  in  Georgetown,  Mass.  ;  left  a  widow 
and  children. 

72.  Cyrus  Foster,  sou  of  Philemon  and  Abigail  (lloblw)  Footer,  Iniru  in 

Ipswich,  age  39  years ;  disch.  Slarch  25,  1804,  disability. 

73.  George  A.  Fniucis,  ago  21  years;  trans.  Doc.  8,  1862,  to  Bat.  K,  4lli 

Regt.  I'.  S.  Art. 

74.  William  H.  Hanson,  age  21  years  ;  disch.  Feb.  25,  1803,  disability. 

75.  David  O.  Nelson,  son  of  Isaiu^  and  .Sybil  (Bice)  Nelson,  born  in  Win- 
tlirop.  Mo.,  March  24,  1819  ;  illscll.  June  10,  1805,  exp.  of  service. 

76.  George  W,  Poole,  son  of  James  D,  and  Nancy  (Burrill)  Poole,  age  23 
years;  disih.  June  10,  18<v\  exp.  of  service. 

77.  David  A.  Bewd,  son  of  Philip  and  Priscilla  N.  (Saunders)  Rood,  born 
in  NowbnrjiHirt,  June  3,  1845  ;  disch.  June  10, 1865,  exp.  of  service. 
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7S.  •  Philip  Rotil,  son  of  Richard  M.  iind  Susan  (Stackpole)  Roed,  born 
in  Newlmryport.  ilgc  39  ycnre ;  disi-h.  Jiinc  Hi,  180.'.,  oxp.  of  scr- 
vico;  di«1  S<i|>t.  1,  1S74,  in  Rowlpy  ;  lull  ii  widow  and  childnMi. 

79.  Robon  1\  UicktT,  son  of  Ira  and  llaunali  (Downs)  UiiktT,  horn  in 
Gloucester,  Aug.  31,  18J6  ;  difch.  Juno  10,  ISO.-.,  exp.  of  sorvicc. 

80.  Moeea  S.  Saundora,  son  of  Anna  N.  and  Klizabctli  (Pickard)  Sann- 
dera,  born  in  Itowlej-,  Maivli  :),  1841  ;  disili.  Juno  10,  ISia,  exp.  of 
service. 

SI.  .\lon7.o  M.  Spillir.  eon  of  Daniel  E.  and  Surah  (Emerson)  Sjiiller, 
lK>rn  in  Rowle.v,  Maivh  30,  Is:i4 :  discli.  .Tunc  in,  1SG5,  exp.  of  ser- 
vice. 

82.  .\lfred  G.  Worllile.v,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Slary  (Favor)  Worthley, 
born  in  Druiford,  Vt.,  May  SO.  1820;  trans.  Feb.  10,  18i;5,  to  Vot. 
ReSL  Corps;  disch.  July  12, 18Go. 

The  following  enlisted  August  18,  1S62,  for  niue 
mouths  in  the  I'orty-eighth  Regiment  Massaehusetts 
Infantry.  They  were  mustered  in  September  24,' 
1862.  This  regiment  was  iu  the  First  Brigade,  First 
Division,  Nineteenth  Army  Corps,  was  stationed  in 
Louisiana,  took  part  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Port 
Hudson,  La.,  May  18  to  July  9,  18(53,  and  tlie  en- 
gagement, July  13,  1863,  at  Donaldson ville.  La. 

S;i.  Calvin  R.  Titcomb,  son  of  Solomon  and  Eliza  t^.  (Woodman)  Tit- 
comb,  born  in  Newburyport,  March  1,  1S39  ;  Co.  D,  sergt.  ;  pro.  May 
1,  IScVi,  first  sergt.  ;  in  the  Port  Hudson  campaign  to  May  2:!,  1803  ; 
disch.  Sept.  3, 181.3,  exp.  of  service. 

81.  George  B.  Blodgette,  son  of  Sherburne  C.  and  Mary  (Cressey)  Blod- 
gette,  born  in  Georgetown,  Dec.  6,  1845;  Co.  D,  corp.  ;  in  the  Port 
Hudson  caniiwigri  as  corji.  of  color-guard,  and  taken  prie.  in  action 
July  13,  180:i,  at  Doualdsouville,  La.;  disch.  Sept.  3,  18&i,  exp.  of 
service. 

85.  «  Joseph  B.  Hale,  son  of  Daniel  and  Lydia  (Merrill)  Hale,  born  in 
Rowley,  Nov.  18,  1840 ;  Co.  B,  Corp. ;  died  July  10,  1803,  at  Baton 
Rouge,  La,  ;  unmarried. 

80.  Ezra  Hale,  Jr.,  eon  of  Ezra  and  Rebecca  (Adams)  Hale,  horn  in  New- 
buryport,;Feb.  1, 1845  ;  Co.  B,  coqj. ;  in  the  Port  Hudson  ami  Donald- 
sonviila  campaigns;  disch.  Sept.  3,  1863,  e.\p.  of  service  ;  en.  (2)  in 
Co.  A,  First  Batfn  Mass.  H.  Art.  (3  years) ;  mus.  in  Nov.  17,  1863, 
Corp.  ;  disch.  Oct.  20,  1805,  exp.  of  service. 

87.  Charles  R.  Todil,  son  of  James  P.  and  Lydia  M.  (Gerrish)  Tnd(l,born 
in  Rowley,  July  25,  18t3  ;  Co.  D,  corp. ;  disch.  Sept.  3, 1803,  exp.  of 
service. 

«8.  Lewis  H.  Hale,  son  of  Ezra  and  Rebecca  (Adams)  Hale,  bom  in 
Newbnrjrport,  Jan.  31,  1643;  Co.  B;  disch.  Sept.  3,  180.3,  exp.  of 
service  ;  en.  (2)  in  Co.  A,  First  Batfn  Mass.  H.  Art.  (3  years) ;  mus. 
in  Noi-.  17,  1803;  disch.  Oct.  2(1,  1805,  exp.  of  service. 

89.  Bartlett-  Kelley.  son  of  Patrick  and  Mary  (Conley)  Kelley,  born  in 
B.iston,  July  21,  1847;  Co.  I)  ;  severely  wd.  May  27,  1803,  in  an  as- 
sault on  Port  Hudson,  La.  ;  disch.  Sept.  3,  1S03,  exp.  of  service. 

90.  •  Darid  H.  Knetland,  son  ..f  Hiram  R.  and  Rhmla  (Kneeland)  Knee- 
land,  born  in  Rowl.-y,  Jlay  U,  1843  ;  Co.  t);  in  the  Port  Hudson  and 
Donaldsonvillo  campaigns;  disch.  Sept.  3,  1803;  exp.  of  service. 
En.  (2)  in  Co.  D,  let  Regt.  Mass.  H.  Art.  (3  years)  ;  mus.  in  July  2(1, 
1804  (quota  of  Northampton) ;  disch.  Aug.  10,  1805,  exp.  of  service '; 
died  June  0,  1884,  in  Ijiswich  ;  buried  iu  Rowley. 

91.  Edwanl  .Millett,  son  of  Joshu.i  and  Deborah  (Howe)  Millett,  horn  iu 
Rowley,  March  27,  1821  ;  Co.  D  ;  disch.  Sept.  3,  1803,  exp.  of  ser- 
vice. 

92.  •  George  D.  Millett,  son  of  Edward  and  Lucinda  (Dodge)  Millett, 
bom  in  Ipswich,  Nov.  5,  1845  ;  Co.  D  ;  in  the  Port  Hiul.wn  and  D..ri- 
aldsonville  campaigns;  disch.  Sept.  3,  1803,  exp.  of  service  ;  .lied 
Oct.  12,  1809,  in  Rowley  ;  unmarried. 

93.  Greenleaf  A.  Pickard,  son  of  James  and  JIary  (Foster)  Pickard,  born 
in  Tendon,  X.  H.,  Oct.  10,  1844  ;  f^.  D ;  in  Port  Huron  and  Donald. 
Bonvillo  campaigns;  disch.  Sept.  3,  180.3,  exp.  of  service;  en.  (2) 
in  Co.  H,  3d  Regt.  Mass.  U.  Art.  (3  years) ;  mus.  in  Nov.  20, 1863  ; 
dis«di.  Sept.  lb,  1805,  exp.  of  service. 

94.  •  James  A.  Potter,  s.>n  of  Mward  H.  an.l  .Sanili  A.  (Prescott)  Potter, 
bora  iu  Rowley,  Oct.  17,  1845  ;  Oj.  D ;  killed  May  27, 1803,  in  an  as- 
sault on  Port  Hudson,  La. ;  unmarried. 

95.  •  J«m«  Tibbelts,  son  of  William  and  Mary  Tibbetts,  born  in  Wolf- 
borough,  N.  n„  age  44  yeai^s ;  Co.  D  ;  died  Jlay  10,  1803,  in  Raton 
Rouge,  La.  ;  left  a  wirlow  and  three  children. 


96.  John  P.  Titcomb,  son  of  Solomon  and  Eliza  G.  (Woodman)  Titcomb, 
born  in  Newburyport,  May  I,  182S  ;  Co.  D  ;  disch.  Sept.  3,  1803, 
exp.  of  service  ;  en.  (2)  in  Co.  H,  00th  Regt.  Mass.  Inf.  (KKI  days) '; 
mus.  in  July  23,  1864,  corp  ;  disch.  Nov.  30,  1864,  exp.  of  service. 

Other  men  were  in  the  nine  months'  service  as 
follows : 

97.  Ignatius  S.  Dodge,  son  of  Phim-aa  and  Sophia  (Chaplin)  Dodge,  horn 
in  Rowley,  Aug.  31,  1830 ;  Co.  K,  50th  Regt.  Mass,  Inf  ;  nuis.  in 
Oct.  18,  1802  (.luotn  of  Topsfleld)  ;  detailed  as  member  of  the  band 
of  Third  Brigade,  First  Division,  Nineteenth  Corps  ;  in  the  Port 
Hudson  campaign  ;  disch.  Aug.  24,  1863,  exp.  of  service. 

08.  Leach  Clark,  son  of  Ichabod  and  Esther  D.  Clark,  born  in  Loroy, 
N.  Y.,  age  26  years  ;  Ist  lieut.,  Co.  K,  48th  Regt.  Mass.  Inf  ;  mus.' 
in  Nov.  1,  1862  (quota  of  Boston)  ;  in  the  Port  Hudson  aud  Donald- 
sonvillo campaigns;  disch.  Sept  3,  1803;  exp.  of  service  ;  en.  (2)  in 
Co.  H,  3d  Eegt.  Mass.  H.  Art.  (3  yeare)  ;  mus.  in  Nov.  20,  1863  ; 
disch.  Sept.  18,  1805,  exp.  of  service. 

Enlistments  for  three  years: 

99.  Lyman  Whittier,  son  of  Moses  T.  and  Julia  (Hobson)  \Vhittier,  born 
iu  Rowley,  Dec.  31,  1841 ;  Co.  B,  1st  Batfu  Mass.  H.  Art.  ;  m'us.  in 
Oct.  11,  1862;  disch.  June  29,  1805,  exp.  <jf  service. 

100.  William  H.  Fisher,  age  28  years  ;  15th  Bat.  Mass.  L.  Art.  ;  mus,  in 
Dec.  11,  1802;  no  record  of  discharge. 

101.  John  O'Neal,  ago  23  years  ;  15th  Bat.  Mass.  L.  Art.  ;  mus.  in  Dec. 
11,1802.     Deserted  Dec.  24,  1 802. 

102.  Frank  Newell,  age  22  years  ;  15th  Bat.  Mass.  L.  Art.  ;  mus.  in  Feb. 
17,  18  3.     Deserted  Feb.  1,  1804. 

103.  Charles  W.  Rogers,  son  of  Eben  P.  and  Elizabeth  (Woodman) 
Rogers,  born  in  Rowley,  Feb.  3,  1839;  Co.  A,  1st  Batfn  Mass  II, 
Art.  ;  mus.  in  May  9,  1863  ;  disch.  Oct.  20,  1805,  e.\p.  of  service. 

101.  Edward  Welch,  age  10  years;  Co.  C,  32d  Regt.  Mass.  Inf.  ;  mus. 

in  Aug.  19, 1863  ;  disch.  May  22,  1805,  order  of  Dept, 
105,  William  Thede,  age  21  years  ;  Co.  G,  32d  Regt.  Mass.  Inf. ;  mus.  iu 

Aug.  21,  lse>-  ;  disch.  June  29,  1805,  exp  of  service. 
100.  Calvin  L.  Todd,  son  of  Calvin  L.  and  Mary  J.  (Todd)  Todd  born  in 

Rowley,  May  23,  1847  ;  Co.  F,  3J  Regt.  Mass.  H.  Art.  ;  mus'.  in  Sept. 

10,  1803;  disch.  Sej.t,  IS,  1865,  exp.  of  service. 

107.  Thomas  H.  Risk,  son  of  William  and  Sarah  (Thomas)  Risk,  age  21 
years;  Co,  A,  Ist  Batfn  Mass,  H.  Art.,  corp.  ;  mus.  in  Nov.  17 
1803  ;  diach.  Oct.  20,  1805,  exp.  of  service. 

New  enlistments  in  1864: 

108.  David  0.  Nelsen,  Jr.,  son  of  David  0.  and  Eunice  T.  (George)  Nel- 
son, born  in  Rowley,  Feb.  17,  1840  ;  Co.  K,  40th  Regt.  Mass.  Inf.  (3 
years)  ;  mus.  in  Jan.  4,  1804  ;  trans,  to  Co.  O,  24th  Regt.  Mass.  Inf. 
(3  years);  pro.  corp.  ;  disch.  Jan.  20,  1800,  exp.  of  service. 

109.  Levi  Kneeland,  son  of  Josiah  M.  and  Lydia  Kneeland,  ago  18 
years  ;  Co.  B,  59th  Regt.  Mass.  Inf  (3  years)  ;  mus,  in.Jan.  5,  1804 ; 
trans.  June  1,  1805,  to  Co.  B,  57th  Regt.  Mass.  Inf.  (3  years) ;' disch! 
July  30,  1805,  exp.  of  service  ;  wd.  in  action. 

110.  Amos  Goodhue,  sou  of  M.  ses  and  Rebecca  Goodhue,  horn  in  And- 
over,  age  31  years  ;  Co.  C,  59th  Regt.  Mass.  Inf  ;  imis.  in  Jan.  14, 
1864;  trans,  June  1,  1806,  to  Co.  C,  67th  Regt.  Mass.  Inf.  ;  disch! 
July  30,  1H65,  exp.  of  service. 

111.  Robert  U.  Risk,  son  of  William  and  .Sarah  (Thomas)  Risk,  born  iu 
Georgetown,  age  2:!  years  ;  Hlh  Bat.  Mass.  L,  Art.  (3  years),  sergt.  ; 
mus.  In  Feb.  27,  1804;  disch.  June  1.6,  1806,  exp.  of  service! 

112.  John  L.  Ewell,  son  of  Sanuiel  and  Mary  (Stickney)  Ewell.  born  in 
Rowley,  Sept.  4,  1840;  Co.  P,  00th  Regt.  Mo-ss.Inf.  (100  days), 
Corp.  ;  mus.  in  July  20,  1804  ;  disch.  Nov.  30,   1804,  exp.  of  service! 

113.  Audrew  Ellsworth,  son  of  .Simeon  and  Hannah  (Jewett)  Ellsworth 
born  in  Ipswich,  July  7,  1847;  Co.  H,  6oth  Regt.  Mass.  Inf.  (100 
days) ;  mus.  in  July  23,  1864  ;  disch.  Nov.  30,  1804,  exp.  of  service  ; 
en.  (2)  In  Co.  C,  Ist  Batfn  Mass.  H.  Art.  ;  mus.  iu  Feb.  14  1805  ■ 
disch.  June  24, 1805,  exp.  of  service. 

114.  Daniel  W,  Dresser,  son  of  Daniel  and  Alice  (Cook)  Dresser,  born  in 
Georgetown,  July  24,  1844;  17th  Unat.  Co.  Mass.  Inf.  (100  days)  • 
mus.  in  Aug.  5,  1804  ;  disch.  Nov.  12,  1804,  exp.  of  service. 

115.  Benjamin  S.  Nelson,  son  of  George  M.  and  Eliza  M.  (Dodge)  Nel- 
son, born  in  Georgetown,  June  4,  1846;  17th  Unat,  Co.  Mass.  Inf. 
(100  days)  ;  nnis.  in  Aug.  5,  1S04  ;  disch.  Nov.  12,  1804,  exp.  of  ser! 
vice,  en,  (2)  in  same  company  for  1  year;  mus.  in  Nov.  13,  1804 
corp.  (quota  of  Haverhill);  disch,  Juuo  30,  180,^,,  exp,  of  se'rvice  ! 
afterwards  en,  iu  V.  S.  .Aiuiy. 
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116  William  H.  H.  Splller,  son  of  Daulel  E.  anJ  Sarah  (Emereon) 
Splller,  born  in  Topsfleld,  Nov.  12,  1SH6;  17th  Unat.  Co.  Maw.  Inf. 
(lOU  days) ;  u.us.  In  Aug.  .1, 1S6-1  ;  diBch.  Nov.  12, 1804,  cxp.  of  ser- 
vice, i-n.  (2)  in  Co.  K,  Ist  Datfn  Mass.  H.  .\rt.  (1  year)  ;  mns.  in 
Feb.  14,  ISO.'i  ■,  (llsrh.  June  24,  l)<(i5,  exp.  of  service. 

117  Alfred  K.  Blacltinton,  son  of  Oliver  and  Paulina  (Bradstreet)  Black- 
inton,  born  in  Rowley,  Jan.  li.,  1844  ;  Co.  U,  Olh  Kegt.  Pa.  Cav. 
(Syeani);  nms.  in  Aug.  7,  18G4 ;  disch.  June  5,  1865,  exp.  of 
service. 

118  Jacob  DwinellB,  son  of  Jacob  and  Dorothy  (Rogers)  Dwiuells,  born 
in  Rowley,  June  28,  1838;  Co.  M,  4th  Kegt.  Mass.  H.  Art.  (1  year); 
nius  in  Aug.  19,  1804  ;  disch.  June  17,  186:.,  exp.  of  service. 

lla    •George  A.  Howe,  son  of   George  W.  and  Olive  (Jewett)  Howe 
bom  in  Iiwwi.h,  Aug.  20,  184:!;  Co.  M,  4th  Regt.  Mass.  H.  Art.  (1 
year);  mus.  in  Aug.  19,  18(34;  disch.  Dec.  4    1S«4,  disability;   died 
Nov.  12,  1876,  in  Rowley  :  left  a  widow  and  three  children. 
120    Asa  r'nowe,  son  of  William  F.  ami  Susan  E.  (Potter)  Uowo,  boin 
in  Rowley,  Jan.  31,  1845  ;    Co.  M,  4th  Regt.  Mass.  H.  Art.  (1  year); 
mus.  in  Aug.  22,  1884  (quota  of  Dracut) ;  disch.  June  17, 1806,  exp. 
of  service. 
vn    Alfred  Chaplin,  son  of  Jeremiah  and  Eunice  (Stickney)  Chaplin, 
"    horn  in  Rowley,  May  29,  1817  ;   Co.  M,  4th  Regt.  Mass.  H.  Art.  (1 
year);  mus.  in  Aug.  2.5,  1864  (quota  of   boxford) ;  disch.  .lune  IT, 
1806,  exp.  of  service. 
122    Lyman  M.  Cres8ey,8on  of  Bradstreet  and  Susan  W.  (Hooper)  Cres- 
'sey  born  in  Rowley,  January  23,  1840  ;    Co,  M,  :W  Regt.  Mass.  H. 
Art.  (3  yeai-s),  corp. ;   mus,  in  Aug.  26,  1864  (quota  of  Worthing- 
ton);  dUch.  June  17,  1805,  exp.  of  service. 
123.  •  Joseph  W.  Jellison.sun  of  Moses  and  Dolly  B.  (Bradstreet)  Jelli- 
"son,  born  in  Rowley,  July  19,1840;    Co,  (',2d  Regt.  Maine  Cav.; 
en.'andmus.  In  Ui-t.  IS,  1804  (I  year) ;  joined  the  regt.  as  a  recruit 
Fob.  1,  1805;   disch.  Oct.  12,   18(^5,  exp.  of   service;   died    Ocl.ii, 
1805,  in  Rowley  ;  unmarried. 

Three  men  enlisted  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Uuattacheil 
Company  Massachusetts  Infantry  (one  year) ;  muster- 
ed in  December  9,  18(14  ;  discharged  June  2it,  1865, 
expiration  of  service,  viz: 

124.  Benjan.iii  J.  Howe,  son  of  Georgo  W.  and  Olive  (Jewelt)  Howe, 
born  in  IpBwich  ;  age  20  years. 

125.  George  W.  Mill-ll,  son  of  Joshua  and  Deborah  (Howe)  Millett,  boii. 
In  Rowley,  Jlay  25,  1,'<20. 

126.  .lohn  P.  Slillett,  sou  of  Joshua  and  Deborah  (Howe)  Millet,  born  in 
Bowley,  Sept.  15, 1839. 


Enlistments  in  18G5: 


127  George  II.  Dresser,  son  of  Daniel  and  Alice  (Cook)  Dresser,  born  in 
Newburyport,  January  18,  1847;  Co.  C,  Ist  Bat.  Mass.  II.  Art.; 
mus,  in  Feb.  14,  1806  (1  year)  ;  .lisch.  Juno  24,  1805  ;  exp.  of  service. 

128  Timothy  A.  Emerson,  son  of  Timothy  W,  and  Mary  (Conaut)  Emer- 
son, born  in  Rowley,  April  29,  1845  ;  Co.  C,  l»l  Bat.  Mass.  II.  Art,; 
mus  in  Feb.  14,  181^5  (1  year) ;  ilisch.  June  24,  1805,  exp.  of  service. 

I'M  Daniel  9.  Todd,  son  of  Calvin  I,,  and  Mary  J.  (Todd)  Todd,  born  in 
Rowley,  Nov.  21,  1848  ;  Co.  F,  1st  Bat.  Mass.  H.  Art.  ;  mus.  io  Feb. 
18   1805(1  yeor)  ;  disch.  June  24,  180.5,  exp.  of  service. 

130  Rkbard  II.  W.  Cheny,  son  of  J..lin  C.  and  Mary  S.  (Perloy)  Cheny. 
born  in  Rowley,  Dec.  26,  1848;  Co.  D,  02d  Regt.  Ma«).  Inft.(l 
year)-  mus.  In  March  4,  1805  ;  discli.  May  5,  1805,  exp.  of  service. 

131.  Noah  Spright,  ag.  22  years  ;  1st  Regt.  N.  C.  Art.  ;  mus.  in  March  13, 
1805,  on  the  quota  of  Rowley. 

132.  Caleb  Williams,  age  35  years;  Ist  Regt.  N.  C.  Art. ;  mu..  In  March 
18,  1805,  on  the  quota  of  Rowley. 

Tlic  town  has  filled  its  ([uota  upon  every  call  made 
by  the  President  for  Iroops,  and  a  surplus  of  fourteen 
nieu  remains  t«  its  credit.  J^o  Kowley  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  war  1 

The  doings  of  the  nun  at  home  in  the  dark  days  of 
the  Civil  War  should  be  known  to  the  generation  then 
unborn.  In  this  town  the  real  Democrats,  as  well  us 
the  whole  Keimblit  an  party,  did  all  in  their  power  to 
aid  enlistments  and  to  care  for  the  families  of  those 
who  had  become  soldiers.     .\  11  our  citizens  of  foreign 


birth  were  loyal.  Of  the  men  who  enlisted,  probably 
there  were  as  many  of  one  political  party  as  of  the 
other. 

But  there  were  a  few  political  Ishmaelites  who 
claimed  affiliation  with  the  Democratic  party  ;  these 
favored  the  enemy.  They  styled  themselves  "  cop- 
per-heads." They  were  cowards,  blatant  and  harm- 
less. When  our  army  met  defeat  and  our  men  lay 
bleeding  on  the  red  field  of  war,  these  craven  mis- 
creants rejoiced.  Such  was  the  respect  for  law  and 
order  that  they  were  unmolested. 

From  the  beginning  Rowley  was  a  manufacturing 
as  well  as  a  farming  town. 

Many  of  the  first  settlers  were  weavers,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  fulling-mill,  the  production  of  cloth 
was  long  a  profitable  industry. 

As  early  as  1680  ship-building  was  carried  on  at  the 
warehouse  landing  by  the  Stewarts,  who  continued 
in  this  trade  until  they  sold  to  Edward  Saunders, 
about  1710.  Saunders  and  his  descendants  continued 
the  business  for  more  than  a  century.  About  1813 
Capt.  Nathaniel  Perley  built  a  vessel  of  ninety  tons 
measurement,  on  Rowley  common,  one  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  river.  This  ship  was  named  "  Country's 
Wonder,"  and  was  drawn  to  the  river  in  one  day,  by 
more  than  one  hundred  yoke  of  oxen.  At  the  head 
of  the  warehouse  road  the  teamsters  stopped  for 
lunch  :ind  Capt.  Perley  emptied  it  barrel  of  old  Jamaica 
rum  into  the  Saunders  well  that  all  might  drink. 

Deacon  Thomas  Mighill  had  a  malt-kiln  as  early  as 
1645. 

Tanneries  were  established  here  within  a  few  years 
;ifter  the  settlement.  In  1800  there  were  nine  tanners 
in  town,  and  in  1839  about  six  hundred  cords  of  bark 
were  brought  by  ship. 

Since  the  railro;id  passed  through  the  town  (1S40)  a 
gradual  change  has  been  going  on  in  the  farming  inter- 
i,sts— few  oxen  are  now  kept;  less  land  under  culti- 
vation ;  less  proportional  profit  in  old  style  farming  ; 
less  farmers. 

Tlie  manufacture  of  boot.-  and  shoes  was  begun  here 
by  .\braham  .lewett  ;ibout  1703.  He  continued  in 
the  business  to  the  time  of  his  death,  2d  of  November, 
1722.     Among  his  old  papers  is  this  memoranda: 

"The  two  sides  of  leather  which  I  had  of  Capt. 
O.-good,  Salem,  Decern:  31:  1717:  I  waid  Janu  :  6: 
and  they  w;iid  but  17  p'  and  half,  one  7  p"  :  one 
10  i>'  and  1  left  01—1-1 — 00  in  money  for  them  :  they 
came  to  1—6—3:  there  is  due  me  from  Capt.  Osgood 

0—7—9." 

This  business  so  begun  was  continued  by  various 
persons  to  the  present  century,  and  to  Moses  Dole, 
who   with  his  son,  Lewis  H.  Dole,  continued  it  to  our 


day. 

To-day  F.  W.  Henderson  it  Co.  are  by  far  the  larg- 
est manufacturers.  Wm.  C.  Foster,  Jcdin  F.  Todd  and 
D.  N.  Prime  &  Sons  are  also  engaged  in  the  business. 
The  total  value  of  the  yearly  product  of  these  four 
iM;iinitacturers  is  about  $200,000. 
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Within  a  few  years  the  manufacture  of  Aecfe  and 
randf  lias  been  hirgely  carried  on  here.  So  far  as  the 
total  liisluii-sements  for  local  labor  is  concerned  this 
exceeds  any  industry  in  town.  F.  L.  Burke  has  tlie 
most  employees.  The  total  value  of  his  average 
yearly  product  is  about  ?ilOO,000.  Milton  Ellsworth 
and  S.  A.  Boynton  are  also  engaged  largely  in  this 
business. 

The  manufacture  of  inner-soiils  is  carried  on  by 
Bernard  Damon. 

Henry  P.  Boynton,  John  Boynton,  Timothy  W. 
Emerson,  George  Kimball,  D.  X.  Prime  &  Sons,  and 
Jeremiah  M.  Todd  have  general  stores.  Albert  E. 
Bailey  has  a  well  tilled  drug-store.  George  E.  Daniels 
has  built  up  a  good  business  in  the  manufacture  of 
common-sense  wagons  and  farmers'  carts. 

The  Glen  Mills. — Tlie  gristmill  erected  by 
Thomas  Nelson  and  the  fulling-mill  erected  by  John 
Pearson  became  the  sole  property  of  John  Pearson, 
Jr.,  and  continued  in  the  Pearson  family  until  pur- 
chased by  Sanmel  Dummer,  father  of  the  present 
owner,  Nathauiel  N.  Dummer,  in  1820.  Mr.  Dum- 
mer, Sr.,  introduced  the  carding  of  rolls  to  supply  the 
county  demand,  also  the  manufacture  of  snulf.  Since 
1S5G  the  milling  of  grain  exclusively  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  N.  N.  Dummer,  and  the  mills  now  include 
not  only  the  machinery  and  fixtures  of  all  first-class 
establishments  of  this  kind,  but  many  original  and 
important  processes  not  elsewhere  adopted. 

The  mills  are  now  driven  by  three  turbine  wheels 
and  a  sixty  horse-power  engine.  They  have  elevator 
capacity  for  fourteen  thousand  bushels  of  grain,  be- 
side storage-room  for  manufactured  products.  These 
products  include  almost  everything  produced  from 
cereals  for  table  use. 

Town  Records  and  Town  Clerks. — The  town 
records  of  Rowley  are  very  full  and  complete.  Not  a 
leaf  is  missing  from  the  books  containing  the  entries 
of  births,  marriages  and  deaths.  All  the  births, 
intentions  of  marriage,  marriages  and  deaths,  from 
1639  to  1844,  have  been  lately  copied,  indexed  and 
bound  in  two  voluine.s. 

The  record  of  the  doings  of  the  town  is  contained 
in  eight  volumes. 

The  clerks  have  been  as  follows : 

John  Miller 1639-40 

Francis  Pairat 1641-55 

John  Trumble 1656  ;  Fifth  Month,  1657,  died  in  oftice 

ThonkaA  Leaver 1657-82 

Joseph  Boynton 1683-80 

Samuel  Platts 1687-81) 

Rol«)rt  Ureenongh 1690-93 

Tliomas  Nelson U694-96 

Ju^ph  Boynton  1697-1700 

Samuel  Plaits 1701-18 

Thoiuae  Lambert 1719-54 

Humphrey  Uubeon 1755  ;  Aagiut,  1773,  died  in  oftice 

Thomas  Highill August,  1773-99 

Joehua  Jewett 1800-21 

Thomas  Gage 1822-37 

1  The  list  of  clerks  prior  to  1694  is  given  as  correctly  as  the  records 
will  pf-rmit,  but  is  Wlieved  to  be  incomplete. 


Oliver  Bluckinton 1838-41 

Nathaniel  Mighill 1842  ;  August,  1846,  died  in  office 

Daniel  N.  Prime August,  1846-40 

John  Proctor 1847-48 

Thomas  E.  Pnyson 1849-52 

Johns.  Prime 1853-82 

Albert  K.  Bailey  1883-86 

HeujauiiuP.  Mighill 1880 

f  Post-Office  Depautment, 

(Office  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-Genrhal. 
Wwihingtvii,  D.  O,  July  31,  1886. 
Sir: — Complying  with  your  request  of  May  28,  1S86,  I  transmit  here- 
^7ith  the  history  of  the  post-offices  of  Rowley  and  Byfield,  Essex  County, 
Massachusetts.  Very  respectfully, 

A.  E.  Stevenso.v, 
First  Assistant  Postmaster'  General. 
George  G.  Blodoette,  Esq.,  Rowley,  Mass. 

Post-Office  at  Rowley,  Essex  County,  Mass. 

Postmaster.  Date  of  Appointment. 

James  Smith December  14,  1806 

Edward  Smith March  16,  1825 

Frederick  Lanibert November  11,  1829 

Benjamin  H.Smith March  17,  1835 

Oliver  Blackinton August  23,  1847 

Richard  Herbert November  17,  1851 

Joseph  Johnson December  21,  1853 

Oliver  Blackinton March  28,  1854 

Ezekiel  Bailey May  12,  1854 

Thomas  B.  Cressey April  18,  18C1 

J.  S.  Todd April  19,  1809 

Frank  E.  Jackson April  13, 1881 

Albert  E.  Bailey January  27,  18S6 

Byfield. 

Benjamin  Coleman January  11,  1826 

Samuel  W.  Stickney April  11,  1827 

Benjamin  Coleman May  26,  1828 

Martin  Root April  I,  1847 

Henry  Duraut May  3,  1851 

George  C.  Lincoln September  23,  1852 

Paul  Titcomb June  23,  1853 

Samuels.  Moody July  5,  1864 

Bel^amin  Pearson March  1,  18G2 

Harriet  L.  Moody March  30,  1868 

Justin  O.  Rogers October  17,  1873 

From  Rowley,  as  originally  incorporated,  has  been 
set  otf  Bradford  (then  including  Groveland)  in  lfi7/i, 
Boxford  in  1685  and  Georgetown  in  1838,  while  the 
Bnulstreet,  Hammond  and  Harris  farms  were  annexed 
from  Ipswich  in  1784.  For  many  years  the  popula- 
tion has  been  about  twelve  hundred. 

AOaREGATE  OF   POLLS,    PROPERTY,    TAXES,    ETC.,    MAY    IST,   1886. 

Number  of  polle  for  taxation 360 

Tax  on  each $2  00 

Total  value  of  personal  property 87,441  00 

Total  value  real  estate 466,782  00 

Total  valuation 554,223  00 

Increase  in  valuation 8,789  00 

Total  tax  assessed  for  1886 7,359  33 

Bate  per  thousuud 12  00 

Number  of  tax-payers 602 

Number  of  persons  paying  only  poll  tax 114 

Number  of  persons  paying  tax  on  property 488 

Number  of  horses- 228 

Number  of  cows 394 

Number  of  sheep 27 

Number  of  other  neat  cattle 115 

Number  of  swine 90 

Numl)er  of  dwelling-houses 279 

Number  of  acres  of  land  for  taxation 10,310 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all   persons  qualified  to 
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vote  in  tlie  town  of  Rowley,  Nov 
certified  by  Milton  Ellsworth,  Fran 
George  F.  Kimball  and  Benjamin  P, 

Aclama,  EJwiri  II.  Ddveiiport,  IJyron  S. 

Adams,  Frank  II.  Itav«npurt,  John  L. 

Adams,  Lewis  A.  Pilluo,  Kdword. 

Adams,  Wurreii  II.  Dodt,'e,  IguatiuB  S. 

Armitugo,  Stf|diou.  Podge-,  Joseph  D. 

Dod^e,  I'aul  A. 

Dodm*,  Phineas. 


Bailey,  Albert  K. 
Bailey,  Edward. 
Bailay,  Frederick. 
Bailey,  George  G. 
Bailey,  Willard  L. 
Burtlett,  BeliJHinin  W. 
Burllett,  M*)rhU  C. 
Bean,  Josiah  W. 
Bedee,  Appleton  G. 
Biahop,  Amos. 
Bishop,  Arthur. 
Blackiuton,  Alfred  K. 
Blackinton,  Jacob  I'. 
Blackintou,  Oliver  A. 
Bfodi:«tte,  George  U. 
Boyce,  Frank  A. 
Boynton,  Henry. 
Boynton,  Henry  P. 
Boynton,  John. 
Boynton,  John  E. 
Brad8tr«et,  .\Ured  K. 
Bradetreet,  Charles  W. 
Bradntreet,  Daniel  W. 
Bradntreet,  Frank  W. 
Bradntreet,  Gworge  H. 
Brad8trent,Mt)80fl. 
BradHlreet,  Moses  B. 
Urail^treet,  'i'huinas. 
Brown,  George  W. 
Brown,  Jndson  W. 
Burbank,  Jonnph  H. 
Burku,  Solomon  K.  L. 


Dodge,  Phiu«aa  A. 
Dole,  Cliarlefi, 
Dole,  Charles  L. 
Dole,  Enoch  I. 
Dolf,  Frederick  S. 
Dule,  John  P. 
Dresaer,  Charleti  P. 
Dresser,  Daniel  W, 
Dresser,  George  II. 
Dresser,  John  M. 
Dresaer,  Samuel  P. 
Dummer,  Joseph  N. 
Dummer,  Nathaniel  N, 
Dunn,  Patrick. 
Durgin.  Samuel  A. 
Dwiunels,  JoIid  E. 

Edgorly,  Charles  R. 
Ellsworth,  Milton 
Ellsworth,  Simeon. 
Elwell,  William  0. 
Emerson,  John  W. 
Emerson,  Leslio  M. 

Fobs,  Benjamin  \V. 
Fosa,  Ju^liiia. 
F»»ft*,  Jofthua  N. 
Fobs,  William  A. 
Foster,  Harland  C. 
Foster,  Walter  (_'. 
Foster,  William  (.'. 


Burke,  Tom  Wiulhrop.  Foster,  William  S. 


Campbell,  .\ugiiHtiue. 
Carpenter,  Almon  E. 
Carter,  J..hn  i^   A. 
Coby,  Henry  A. 
Chadbourne,  Lewis  G. 
Chaplin,  .Mfred. 
Chaplin,  CharltfS. 
Chapman,  Bi-tijamin  I). 
Chapman,  John. 
Child,  Thoniiia  F. 
Churchill,  Willis  F. 
Clark,  John  P. 
Collins,  Charles. 
Cuuanl.Gllbart  K. 
Couk,  Arthur  L. 
Cook,  Charles  E. 
<*oi>k,  James  II 
Cook,  Jeremiah. 
Creasey,  Gsorgo  li. 
Cretmoy,  Goorgo  J. 
Crowoy,  Moses  B. 

Damon,  Be  man). 
Damon,  Ehenu/.er  B. 
Daniels,  Adam  F. 
Daniels,  AmiM  h. 
Danlf^ls,  Edwanl  A. 
DanleU,  (Ji'orgw  K. 
Daniels,  George  \V. 
Daniels,  John  F. 
l>anl<-h,  Moi^-H  A. 
Danitils,  Soloniun  K. 


Gilday,  Julin. 
Cilday,  Patrick. 
Goodwin,  George  P. 
G0S8,  Frank  M. 

Ilale, Charles. 
Hale,  Charles  W. 
Hale,  Daniel   11. 
Hale,  Everett  P. 
Halo,  E/ra. 
Hale.  James  O. 
Hale,  Joshua. 
Hate.  Thaddeiis. 
Hale,  Thomas. 
Hale,  Ttionuis  P. 
Hale,  William  M. 
Hardy,  Gorham  H. 
Hardy,  Gorham  K. 
Ha/en,  John  G. 
Ha/on,  Nathan  T. 
Henderson,  Daniel  S. 
Hendoi-son,  Francis  I 
H.-rbert,  Obarles. 
Hickeii,  Albert  A. 
Hicken,  Thomas  W. 
Holmnn,  ElmiHian. 
Howe,  Amos  W. 
Hubbard,  Catvin. 
Hutcbinsou,  LewiH. 

JaekKon,  hanlol  K. 
Jackson,  Fnuik  E. 


ember  2,  1886,  as 
cis  D.  Henderson, 
Mi^hill,  registrars. 

Jaques,  Edwin  L. 
Jacpies,  Harry  \. 
Jellisoti,  Nathan  H. 
Jewett,  Edward  W. 
Jewett,  Herbert. 
Jewett,  Herbert  L. 
Jewett,  Mark. 
Jewett,  Moses  C, 
Jewett,  Oscar  A. 
Johnson,  George  J. 
John.sim,  Joseph. 
Johnson,  Joseph  (2d). 
Johnson,  Xehemiab. 
Johnson,  Samuel  P. 
Johnson,  Walter  N. 
Johnson,  William. 
Johnson,  William  G. 

Kelley,  Hartlett. 
Kelley,  William  W. 
Kent,  Jacob. 
Keyes,  Eben  S. 
Keyes,  Henry  E. 
Kimball,  Charius. 
Kimball,  Eiiward  A. 
Kimball,  George. 
Kimball,  George  F. 
Kimball,  William. 
Kneeland,  Hiram. 

Lambert,  George  N. 
Lambert,  John. 
Lee,  William. 
Littlelield,  George  D. 
LittleReld,  Moses  F. 
Lunt,  <'harles  A. 
L\int,  George  A. 

Mugiiire,  Edward. 
Mahony,  Edward  L. 
Mahoiiy,  John. 
Marshall,  Charles  E. 
Marshall,  John. 
Marshall,  Jobu  A. 
Merrill,  Myron  J. 
Merrill,  I>aniel. 
Merrill,  Frank. 
Mighlll,  Henjamln  P. 
Mighill,  Charles  P. 
Millett,  Austin  L. 
Millett,  Edward. 
Millett,  E.iward  A. 
.Millett,  George  W. 
Millett,  John  P. 
Millett,  JoHbua  R. 
Morrill,  Edward  W.,  Jr. 

Nelson,  David  O. 

O'Brien,  Daniel. 

.    Peahody,  Willard. 
Perley,  Allen. 
IVrley,  Charles  H, 
Perley.  David  E, 
Porloy,  JuniHS  M. 
Perli*y,  William. 
Plckanl,  Charles  A. 
PickanI,  Josiab  T. 
I'irkard,  Moses. 
I'lk-,  Daniel    I'. 
Piko.  John. 


Pilsbury,  Amos  D. 
Plummer,  James  T. 
Poore,  George  F. 
Potior,  Amos  B. 
Potter,  Benjamin  M. 
Potter,  Edward  H. 
Prescutt,  George. 
Prescotl,  George  K. 
Prime,  Daniel  H. 
Prime,  George  B. 
Prime,  John  S. 
Prime,  Samuel  S. 
Prime,  Thomas. 

Richards,  John  M. 

Uichardson,  Edward. 

Richardson,  Eilward  U.  Stockbridge,  A.  J. 


Saunders,  David. 
Saund«r8,  John  P. 
Searle,  Elijah  P. 
Searle,  Samiud. 
Sheebaii,  John. 
Sndth,  David  E 
Smith.  Edward  C. 
Smith,  Jacob  J. 
Smith,  James  H. 
Smith,  Walter  E. 
Smith,  Woodbury. 
Spiller,  Alon/,0  M. 
Spiller,  Thomas. 


Thompson,  Charles  S. 
Tilson,  Jonathan. 
Titcomb,  .\ndrew. 
Titcomb,  Calvin  R. 
Titcomb,  Calvin  R,,  Ji 
Todd,  Charles  H. 
To<ld,  Frank  P. 
Tinid,  Frederick. 
Todd,  James  N. 
Todd,  Jeremiah  M. 
Todd,  John  F. 
Todd,  .loseph  S. 
Todd,  Lewis  C. 


Spiller,  William  II.  H.  Todd,  Moses. 
Stewart,  James  C. 
Stockbridge,  Setb. 


Ricker,  Robert  D. 
Riley,  William  J. 
Rogers,  CharleB  W. 
Rogers,  Harry   B. 
Rogers,  William  H. 
Rundlett,  James  P. 
Rundlett,  Oliver  A. 


Swaiiey,  William. 

Taylor,  Nathaniel  C. 
Tonuey,  Francis. 
Tenney,  John. 
Tenuey,  John  H. 
Tennev,  Silas  M. 


Tnd.l,  Nathan. 
Todd,  William. 
Travis,  Thomas. 

Vining,  Frank  M. 

Walker,  Charles  H. 
Walton,  .'\ugustus  L. 
Worthley,  Alfred  G. 


In  the  beautiful  valley  Rogers  selected,  with  Muzzy 
and  Prospect  Hills  to  the  south,  Bradford  Street  and 
Hunsley  Hills  to  the  west,  and  Ox  Pasture  Hill  to 
the  north,  on  the  same  house-lots  the  first  settlers  laid 
out,  their  houses  embowered  in  trees,  dwell  the  Row- 
ley men  of  to-day.  For  centuries  from  out  this 
[)eacerul  vale  Rowley's  sons  have  gone  forth  to  mingle 
in  the  turmoil  of  the  world;  some  in  foreign  lands, 
some  in  busy  marts  of  trade,  some  to  build  new 
homes  in  far-off  States,  some  lo  delve  in  mines,  some 
to  stand,  as  on  /ion's  Hill,  i^ointing  in  the  Master's 
name  the  way  to  life  eternal,  some  'mid  clash  of  arms 
and  cannon's  roar  to  breast  the  death-shots  of  their 
country's  foe.  Aged  grandsires  sitting  by  the  open 
fire,  snow  bound,  tell  to  willing  ears  the  story  of 
these  wanderers,  how  they  succeeded,  suffered  or  suc- 
cumbed. 

When  summer  ha.s  clothed  in  green  the  good  old 
town,  her  sous  return  to  view  again  the  home  of  their 
ancestors  or  of  their  youth;  they  bring  their  little 
ones  to  roam  in  field  and  wood  and  mossy  glens;  they 
tell  again  the  story  of  some  oUl  roek  or  rugged  oak, 
and  at  even-tide  listen  to  the  resounding  sea,  until  the 
curfew  warns  them  of  closing  day. 


BIOGRAPHTCAT.. 


RF.V.  .rOHN    I'lKK,   O.K. 

The  cliarncUT  of  ii  in;iii  dciipiid.s  much  on  his  iin- 
ct'.stors,  iitul  t(i  sketch  mie's  life,  in  sucli  a  niiiniier  as 
lo  have  an  appreciative  knowledge  of  it,  we  must  hiok 
back  lo  the  cliaraclerislics  of  his  fathers.  Tlie  I'ikes, 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  town  of  Newbury 
to  wliich  they  came  pioneers  with  Parker  and  his  fol- 
lowers in  I(i.'i.'>,  have  been  noted  for  intcllif^encc,  lib- 
erality of  opinions  and  indci>cndence  of  action,  .lohn 
and   Kobert  were  here  in  time  to  listen   to  Mr.  Par- 
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kor's  (irst  scruiDii,  dflivoroil  uiuUr  tho  wule-sprciuling 
bninohos  of  ii  uiajoslio  oak,  on  the  iiorlli  side  of  the 
river,  now  ealled  Parker,  near  wliere  the  bridge 
stands.  Tliey  were  men  of  cdiieation,  and  at  onec 
had  iiithienee  in  civil  ami  religious  affairs.  They 
were  the  partisans  of  Winlhrop  fur  (Jovcrnor  as 
against  Vaue,  and  one  of  them  went  on  foot  to  Cam- 
bridge, forty  miles,  to  take  the  oath  of  a  freeman  and 
quality  to  vote.  They  were  men  of  ability  and 
sterling  virtues,  ready  to  expre.ss  and  maintain  their 
opinions  with  great  power.  Robert  Pike,  in  Salis- 
bury, was  one  of  the  first  men  of  Massachusetts  at 
that  day,  and  more  than  a  century  in  advance  of  his 
times.  He  resisted  the  dogmatic  authority  of  the 
clergy  and  suffered  excommunication  from  the  church  ; 
he  op|)o.sed  the  action  of  the  (ieneral  Court  against 
the  Quakers  and  w;is  disfranchised;  he  condemned 
tiie  witchcralt  delusion  witii  much  efficiency  ;  and  in 
all  these  issues  finally  triumphed.  8till  all  the  time 
he  was  a  Puritan  of  the  Puritans,  unshaken  in  his 
faith. 

We  should  expect  to  find  the  descendants  of  such 
men,  what  we  have  found  them,  energetic,  not  ap- 
palled at  difficulties,  determined  for  what  was  right 
in  their  minds,  and  brave  in  defense  of  their  senti- 
ment.x.  Such  was  Nicholas  Pike,  author  of  the  first 
arithmetic  published  in  America,  the  friend  ol 
George  Washington,  and  the  planter  of  the  liberty 
tree  in  front  of  his  residence  in  1775,  the  branches  ol 
which  arch  State  Street  to  this  day.  Such  was  Gen. 
Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike  who  explored  the  R.icky 
Mountains,  gave  name  to  Pike's  Peak,  and  died  in 
battle  in  the  War  of  1812-15.  Such  is  the  poet- 
soldier,  Albert  Pike,  one  of  the  heroes  at  Buena  Vista 
of  whom  Gen.  Taylor  made  honorable  mention.  The 
family  has  given  us  scholars,  poets,  clergymen, 
teachers,  statesmen  and  jurists. 

Of  this  family  is  Rev.  John  Pike,  D.D.,  minister  at 
Rowley  for  a  whole  generation  ;  a  high-minded  gen- 
tleman and  a  devout  Puritan,  who  has  honored  his 
profession  and  performed  its  duties  under  disabilities 
that  would  have  long  since  retired  a  weaker  mind. 
He  was  born  in  Newburyport,  July  3,  1815,  and  is 
cons«iuently  seventy-four  years  old.  His  father, 
Richard  Pike,  a  well-known  and  honored  citizen, 
possessed  of  those  Christian  virtues  that  adorn  and 
endear  the  individual,  resided  in  the  house,  after- 
wards occupied  by  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing,  on  one  of 
liie  finest  streets  of  New  England.  His  mother  was 
Mary,  daughter  of  Jacob  Hoardman,  tender,  benevo- 
lent and  pious,  who  after  her  husband's  death,  de- 
voted all  her  energies  to  secure  for  her  son,  a  liberal 
education  that  should  fit  him  for  the  highest  useful- 
ness in  any  calling  he  might  pursue.  It  was  by  her, 
in  that  singularly  Puritan  home,  yielding  instruction 
in  the  Bible,  the  catechism  and  other  books  which 
secure  clear  thinking  and  correct  living,  such  as 
formed  the  eminent  characters  in  the  early  days  of 
New    England,   that   the   lad's   mind  was   moulded. 


Carefully  she  blended  amusement  and  work,  and  he 
has  borne  the  marks  of  gravity  and  mirthfulness, 
eacli  in  its  own  place,  ever  since.  His  school  instruc- 
tion was  largely  committed  to  Alfred  \V.  Pike,  an  ex- 
cellent cla^'sica!  scholar  and  a  thorough  teacher.  By 
him  he  was  fitted  for  college  ;  and  while  under  him 
the  greater  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  broke  upon  his 
mind,  and  led  him  to  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  his 
Saviour.     This  was  the  pivotal  point  of  his  life. 

He  entered  Bowdoin  College  in  182!),  when  Parker 
Cleaveland  was  at  the  height  of  his  intellectual 
achievements  and  glory;  and  when  the  youthful 
poet,  Longfellow,  was  entering  upon  his  career  as 
professor  of  modern  languages.  In  college  he  was 
diligent  and  brilliant,  with  a  character  mature  above 
his  years.  He  was  graduated  in  1833,  and  the  next 
day,  with  six  others  of  his  class,  elected  a  menibir  of 
the  Phi  Beta  Kajipa  Society,  and  was  afterwards  made 
president  of  his  class.  Bowdoin  College  has  honored 
him  as  among  her  distinguished  sons.  From  18(53  to 
1887,  when  he  resigned,  he  was  a  member  of  the  board 
•if  overseers,  and  served  on  the  committee  that  se- 
cured for  the  college  two  valuable  presidents.  He 
was  also  on  the  committee  for  the  reception  of  Presi- 
dent Grant,  when  he  honored  the  college  by  his  pres- 
ence at  its  commencement,  and  was  himself  honored 
by  it,  with  one  of  its  highest  degrees.  Dr.  Pike  has 
always  kept  up  his  interest  in  his  alma  mater  which 
bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  D.D.  in  IStifi.  We  may 
say  the  same  of  many  other  institutions  of  learning 
with  which  he  has  had  connection.  He  has  been  a 
trustee  of  Dummer  Academy  since  1842,  and  for 
thirty-five  years  president  of  the  board.  He  was  also 
a  trustee  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  for  some  years.  To  all  endeavors  to  advance 
education  from  the  primary  school  to  the  college  he 
has  lent  a  willing  hand  and  an  eloquent  tongue. 

Leaving  college  he  soon  commenced  his  theologi- 
cal studies,  entering  the  Andover  Seminary  in  1834. 
Here  a  formidable  obstacle  was  to  be  encountered. 
In  his  last  year  at  Bowdoin  his  eyesight  weakened, 
and  that  weakness  had  so  increa,sed  that  he  was 
obliged  to  emjiloy  a  young  man  to  read  to  and  write  for 
him  ;  nor  was  it  ever  fully  restored,  but  finally  ended 
in  total  blindness.  So  strongly,  however,  was  he 
impressed  that  he  must  be  about  his  Master's  work, 
that  he  resolutely  persevered,  graduated  with  honor 
in  1837,  and  at  once  entered  upon  his  calling. 

His  first  engagement  was,  for  a  few  weeks,  at  North 
Falmouth;  but  he  was  induced  by  the  excellent 
families  with  which  he  became  acquainted;  the  varied 
and  abundant  assistance  in  reading  and  writing  given 
him;  the  remarkable  healthfulness  of  the  village; 
the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  its  seashore  and  forests;  and 
the  zealous  religious  feeling  that  prevailed,  to  remain 
there  three  years.  In  1840  he  accepted  the  call  of 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Rowley  to  become  their 
pastor,  and  there  has  been  his  life-work,  so  beautifiil 
in  its  results  and  so  pleasant  in  all  its  relations.     The 
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year  followinp;  he  maiiieil  DeUoiali,  uuly  iliikl  ul 
Hon.  Daniel  Adams,  of  Newbury,  a  Iniiy  every 
way  adapted  to  tlie  work  whieh  was  before  her. 
Carefully  edueated,  of  lino  taste.s  and  industrious 
hal)il.s,sheeontinu('d  the  icadinf;and  writing  for  him; 
and  thus  Wiis  eyes  and  hands  unto  him.  This  pa-stor- 
ate  at  Rowley,  we  may  not  narrate  in  all  its  details; 
but  this  one  fact  he  estaldished,  that  the  right  miin 
in  the  right  place  may  continue  his  u.sefulne.ss  to  old 
a.i'e  or  death.  He  had  examples  near  at  hand  to  fol- 
low, as  Kev.  Mr.  Hraman's,  at  Georgetown,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Witliington's,  at  Newbury;  but  without  sueii 
exanqiles  he  was  wedded  to  the  Christian  and  I'nritan 
idea,  that  when  the  minister  accepts  the  pastorate,  it 
is  as  much  a  life  engagement  as  when  he  marries  a 
wife.  Thenceforth  he  belongs  to  the  parish  and  the 
parish  belongs  to  him  ;  he  is  to  serve  the  people,  and 
the  people  to  nialve  due  and  proper  returns  therefor. 
He  is  to  baptize,  receive  into  communion,  (o  marry, 
to  teach  the  children,  to  counsel  and  encourage  the 
adults,  bury  the  dead,  aud  stand  by  and  assist  them 
to  the  portals  of  iieaven,  unless  first  called  to  enter 
himself  All  of  this  he  has  done,  and  in  the  doing 
had  continuous  reward.  He  has  won  the  respect  of 
the  town  and  the  alt'ections  of  the  people,  so  that  now 
when  blindness  is  upon  him  the  little  boys  and  girls 
even  delight  to  hear  him  and  listen  to  his  pleasant 
words.  We  know  of  no  man  who  has  a  more  abiding 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  comnuinity,  or  who  ha.- 
more  formed  the  living  generation  by  his  labors 
among  thein  and  their  parents.  Widely  known  in 
the  churches  he  has  had  many  o|)portunities.  in  the 
almost  half  century  of  his  busy  life  to  go  to  more 
wealthy  and  fashionable  parishes,  but  promptly  he 
has  returned  answer  :  "  It  is  not  a  thought  to  be  en- 
tertained. Here  are  my  people,  faithful  and  true; 
and  I  am  their  servant  in  the  Lord.  So  I  promised 
to  be,  and  so  I  shall  remain  to  the  end."  That  end 
came  to  him  in  1808,  when  blindness  made  it  neces- 
sary to  terminate  a  [nistorate  of  twenty-eight  years, 
during  which  the  church  had  a  constant  religious 
growth  and  many  seasons  of  revival. 

Since  his  resignation,  not  to  be  idle,  or  cease  to  act 
for  the  good  of  others,  he  has  preached  every  Sunday 
for  twelve  years,  at  the  house  of  correction  in  Ips- 
wich; nor  have  his  labors  been  in  vain.  His  blind- 
ness, shutting  out  the  light  of  the  material  sun  seems 
to  have  given  greater  internal  and  spiritual  illumi- 
nation, which  has  titteil  him  for  this  later  field  of 
usefulness  among  what  are  termed  the  criminal  and 
dangerous  classes. 

As  a  pulpit  orator,  Dr.  Pike  excelled.  What  he 
had  to  do  he  endeavored  to  do  well.  There  was  no 
lack  of  careful  preparation.  The  end  to  be  reached 
was  to  leave  a  thought  in  the  mind  that  might  germin- 
ate and  bear  fruit,  rather  than  a  word  in  the  ear  that 
wovdd  pa.ss  ipiickly  away.  He  was  always  impressive. 
Such  was  his  voice,  his  action  suited  to  the  words  as 
the  words  were  to  the  oecasiou  that  he  left  the  im- 


print of  ability  and  full  confidence  in  his  sincerity 
and  love  for  souls.  His  sermons  were  frefpiently  of  a 
very  high  order,  combining  the  logic  of  the  bar,  the 
rhetoric  of  the  school,  and  that  pathos  that  so  be- 
comes the  pulpit.  His  election  sermon  before  the 
legislature  of  1857,  aud  that  delivered  on  the  twenty- 
tilth  anniversary  of  his  settlement  are  good  specimens 
id'  his  work.  Ho  was  fre<|uently  called  on  for  ser- 
mons and  addresses  for  special  occasions. 

We  have  called  Dr.  Pike  a  Puritan,  a  designation 
honorable  and  fitting.  From  the  beginning  he  has 
been  fully  i<lentilied  with  the  doctrines  and  eccle- 
siastical polity  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  country.  He  has  been  longer 
conncctc<l  with  the  Rssex  North  Association  than 
any  nthcr  member,  and  with  one  exception  is  the 
oldest  man  in  it;  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Council  at  Boston  in  18(55,  and  presided  over  the 
State  .Vssociation  of  Ministers  at  Westfield.  He  has 
presided  over  many  councils  and  conferences,  in 
which  he  has  not  failed  tt>  urge  upon  the  churches 
the  value  of  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  Conservative 
by  nature  and  tender  in  action,  he  has  been  highly 
useful  in  recouciling  churches  and  pastors,  when  at 
variance,  and  restoring  fellowship  between  ditferent 
churches.  He  was  one  of  the  actors  whose  labors 
terminated  the  division  of  the  Congregationalists  of 
Massachusetts  into  two  religious  bodies  and  reuniting 
the  Boston  and  American  Tract  Societies.  His  voice 
has  always  been  for  peace  and  harmony  where  they 
could  be  had  without  a  sacrifice  of  principle :  hence 
he  was  an  admirable  presiiling  officer  and  his  services 
were  invaluable  on  comndttees  and  at  councils.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  famous  Storrs-Buddington  coun- 
cil at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  It  was  also  upon  his  report, 
at  the  general  Association  of  Churches,  at  Lowell, 
that  the  Board  of  Jlinisterial  Aid,  which  was  after- 
wards chartered  by  the  Commonwealth,  was  formed, 
and  on  the  executive  committee  he  has  been  ever 
since. 

There  is  something  very  beautiltil  in  the  picture  of 
sucli  a  life— the  life  of  a  village  clergyman,  whose 
|)raises  are  in  all  the  churches,  but  whose  home  and 
heart  are  in  his  own  parish;  who  can  look  around 
upon  the  fruits  of  his  labors  and  be  cheered  in  ripen- 
ed age  by  the  voices  of  friends  and  comforters  who 
welcomed  liini  to  their  firesides  as  children  would  a 
lather,  feeling  that  they  are  purer  and  wiser  for  his 
words  and  acts.  For  twenty-eight  years  he  stood 
with  and  for  them;  and  now  when  retired,  afilicted, 
but  ni>t  discouraged,  blirul,  but  cheerful,  he  has  the 
respect,  good  wishes  and  love  of  all  classes  and  all 
ages.  As  years  gather  the  world  narrows,  and  we 
think  less  of  what  is  distant  aud  more  of  home  and 
immediate  friends.  -May  Dr.  Pike  be  long  s|)ared  to 
enjoy  the  calm  twilight  id' a  well  spent  life. 
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CHAPTER  XCII. 
ESSEX. 


BY  JOHN   PRINCE. 


fHlrolHClorjf— First  Eiiyfifh  RwtUiiU  (W/tilt,  Braditreet  and  Cogawell) — 
The  Other  ami  Rirlier  SettUrt— Original  Lanil-hnhier — An  Early  In- 
habitant of  EM^ex— Indian  Cunning — Masconomo's  Earliest  Interviexc 
vcUh  the  Elder  n'intlinv—Furlher  Eiigtiah  Settlers. 

Although  cla-ssed  among  the  smaller  towns  of  the 
county,  this  place  may  nevertheless  take  rank  in 
historical  interest  and  significance  with  some  of  the 
larger  towns,  and  also  with  some  of  the  cities. 

Its  ecclesiastical  annals,  its  military  record,  and  its 
progressive  industrial  development,  furnish  conspicu- 
ous examples  of  courageous  resistance  to  the  en- 
croachments of  prerogative  in  civil  administration  ; 
of  the  sturdy,  unyielding  maintenance  of  the  functions 
and  independence  of  the  separate  parish  and  church 
organizations,  which  at  an  early  and  formative 
period  materially  helped  to  save  New  England  Con- 
gregat  ionalism  from  degenerating  into  virtual  prelacy ; 
of  patriotic  devotion  to  the  common  weal,  unheedful 
of  deprivation,  exposure  and  personal  danger,  through 
all  the  alternating  seasons  of  temporary  triumph  and 
disheartening  defeat,  in  the  different  wars  ;  and  of  pa- 
tient endurance  in  manly  toil,  and  of  advancement  in 
constructive  skill,  which  in  so  many  instances  have 
secured  worldly  competence,  and  nurtured  the  stead- 
fastness and  reliability  of  character  which  are  among 
the  elements  of  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation. 

Our  people  have  been  enabled  to  afford  their  sons 
the  facilities  for  classical  training  and  culture, 
which  will  readily  recall  some  brilliant  illustra- 
tions in  mature  scholarship  and  in  legal  and  forensic 
ability.- 

From  among  the  natives  of  this  place  have  em- 
anated two  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  one 
of  them  of  the  colonial  period  ;  four  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Sessions,  one  of  them  the  chief  justice ;  three 
judges  of  Probate,  one  of  them  of  the  colonial  time  ; 
two  college  professors,  besides  one  other  of  much  dis- 
tinction, who,  though  born  in  another  ])art  of  the 
county,  was  the  son  of  a  native  of  Chebacco,  of  high 
repute  as  a  physician,  and  for  some  time  a  surgeon  in 
the  Revolutionary  army ;  six  commissioned  officers  in 
the  French  and  English  War ;  seven  commissioned 
officers  in  the  Revolution,  four  of  them  of  distinction  ; 
thirteen  clergymen,  nine  of  them  college  graduates, 
two  of  them  doctors  of  divinity,  and  one  a  presiding 
elder;  fourteen  physicians,  all  regular  graduates  in 
medicine  and  surgery;  eight  members  of  the  legal- 
profession ;  two  delegates  to  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1780  ;  two  delegates  to  the  State  Con- 
vention of  1788,  which  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  one  delegate  to  the  State  Constitu- 
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tional  Convention  of  1820;  three  State  Senators,  and 
one  Senator  of  the  United  States. 

A  native  citizen,  who  commanded  a  regiment  at 
the  siege  of  Louisburg,  was  a  member  of  the  colonial 
House  of  Representatives  (sometimes  called  deputies) 
for  fifteen  years,  and  at  one  session  was  chosen 
Speaker  of  that  body,  but  the  Governor,  actuated  by 
political  hostility,  negatived  the  election  in  the 
exercise  of  a  power  then  vested  in  the  executive. 
Afterwards,  under  the  administration  of  another  in- 
cumbent, this  citizen  was  elected  for  six  consecutive 
years  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council.  Of  the 
native  members  of  the  colonial  Legislature  from  the 
first  settlement,  a  full  enumeration  is  not  here  at- 
tempted. 

One  native  clergyman,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, officiated  a  few  years  as  chaplain  at  a  garrison 
during  the  wars  with  the  Indians. 

Of  the  earlier  resident  clergymen  not  natives,  one 
of  whom  was  pastor  here  for  forty-five  years,  and 
another  for  more  than  half  a  century,  four  were  army 
chaplains,  three  of  them  serving  as  such  in  two  wars 
— one  in  King  Philip's  war  and  in  an  expedition 
against  Quebec,  and  two  in  the  war  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  and  in  the  American  Revolution. 
Two  of  the  present  pastors  of  churches  in  the  town 
were  army  chaplains  during  the  late  Civil  War. 

First  English  Residents — White,  Bradstreet 
AND  Cogswell.— Dr.  Crowell,  in  his  history  of  Essex, 
designates  1634  as  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the 
settlement  of  this  place.  He  states  that  in  that  year, 
"  William  White  and  Goodman  Bradstreet  removed 
toward  Chebacco  River."  He  then  says :  "  History 
gives  us  no  account  of  these  two  families."  But 
whether  these  data  were  given  on  the  authority  of 
tradition  or  of  some  brief  entry  in  the  town  records 
of  Ipswich,  is  not  mentioned. 

Two  different  persons,  each  named  William  White, 
are  alluded  to  in  those  records  as  immigrants  to 
Ipswich,  but  no  particulars  are  stated  as  to  their  first 
abiding  place.  Reference  is  likewise  made  to  two 
families  of  the  name  of  Bradstreet.  One  of  them 
was  the  family  of  Simon,  afterwards  Governor  Brad- 
street. He  "  possessed  a  planting-lot  in  High  Street," 
in  Ipswich  town,  in  1638,  and  "seven  acres  on  the 
hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,"  in  1647.  Before 
16.58,  he  had  removed  with  his  family  to  Andover. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  ever  at 
any  time  a  resident  of  Chebacco.  Of  the  other  Brad- 
street, some  personal  details  will  be  found  further 
along  in  these  i)ages. 

A  William  While  came  from  England,  in  the  ship 
Mary-aridJolin,  in  1634,  and,  as  is  recorded  of  him, 
"ficst  sat  down  at  Ipswich."  He  removed  to  New- 
bury, in  16.3-5,  with  several  of  his  fellow  passengers, 
among  them  Rev.  Thomas  Parker,  Nicholas  Noyes, 
(ancestor  of  Rev.  Nicholas  Noyes,  of  Salem,  so  active 
and  bitter  in  the  witchcraft  trials  of  1692),  Henry 
Sewall.  William  White,  William  Moody  and  Richard 
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Kent.  They  left  thus  early  to  begin  a  new  settle- 
ment, the  General  Court  having  in  that  year  or- 
dered the  bounds  of  Ipswich  and  Quascacunfjuen 
[Newbury]  to  be  laid  out.  From  Newbury,  William 
White  removed  to  Pentucket,  now  Haverhill;  of 
which  place,  with  the  latter  name,  he  was  one  of  the 
original  founders,  his  signature  being  appende"d  to 
the  deed  of  conveyance,  as  a  witness  to  the  signa- 
tures, by  mark,  of  the  Indians,  Tassagus  and  i^agga- 
hew,  who  sold  the  land  to  the  Engli.sh  settlers  in 
1642. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  have  been  the 
identical  William  White,  the  early  immigrant  to 
Chebacco,  tarrying  there  but  a  short  time.  He  had 
one  son,  John  White,  who  died  in  1668,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine,  leaving  a  son  John,  who  had  fourteen 
children,  of  whose  numerous  posterity  many  are  still 
living  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  some  of  them 
very  distinguished  people.  He  married,  as  his  second 
wife,  in  1682,  widow  Sarah  Foster,  of  Ipswich,  step- 
mother of  Reginald  Foster,  Jr.,  of  Chebacco.  He 
died  in  Haverhill,  in  1690,  at  the  age  of  eighty 
years. 

The  eminence  in  Essex  known  as  White's  Hill, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  so  called,  from 
its  having  been  at  some  time  owned  by  a  resident 
of  that  name,  but  whether  an  early  or  later  resident 
is  not  indicated  by  any  record. 

In  1647,  a  William  White  sold  to  Kalph  Dix,  of 
Ipswich,  a  farm  at  Chebacco  containing  two  hundred 
acres ;  and  in  1691,  Thomas  White  sold  to  William 
Goodhue,  Jr.,  eighty-two  acres,  comprising  house,  or- 
chard, plowing  and  pasture  adjoining  Mr.  Cogswell's 
farm-^probably  the  present  Marshall  farm,  in  the 
angle  of  the  road  on  Northern  Avenue.  But  whether 
Thomas  White  himself  or  a  tenant  had  occupied  the 
premises  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  does  not  appear. 

An  immigrant  named  Humphrey  Bradstreet  came 
in  the  ship    Elizabeth,   from  Ipswich,   in  England,  in 

1634,  with  his  wife  Bridget  and  four  children,  one 
son  and  three  daughters, — John,  Hannah,  Martha 
and  Mary ;  and  there  were  subsequently  born  to 
them,  in  this  country,  three  more — a  son  and  two 
daughters — Moses,  Sarah,  and  Rebecca.  This  Hum- 
phrey was,  I  am  satisfied,  the  Goodman  Bradstreet 
who  was  one  of  the  first  two  settlers  mentioned. 

Humphrey  Bradstreet   was  made  freeman.  May  6, 

1635,  and  was  therealter  entitled  to  be  called  Mr. 
Previously,  he  was,  of  course,  termed  Goodman.  He 
was  undoubtedly  the  Bradstreet  who  came  to  Che- 
bacco, and,  according  to  the  Ipswich  records,  had  a 
house-lot  granted  to  him,  not  long  after  his  arrival, 
the  precise  locality  of  which,  however,  is  not  men- 
tioned. Ten  years  afterwards,  he  had  another  house- 
lot  granted  him,  which  was  in  the  central  or  western 
part  of  Ipswich;  and  still  later  he  owned  a  farm, 
which  was  subsequently  annexed  to  Rowley ;  in 
which  latter  place  he  died  in  166'>,  leaving  several 
children,  one  (if  wli<im,  Moses,  became  a  physician. 


The  John  Bradstreet,  of  Rowley,  of  whom  it  is 
mentioned  in  Winthrop's  .lournal,  that  he  was  whip- 
ped lor  having  "  familiarity  with  the  Devil,"  was 
one  of  this  Humphrey's  sons.  He  was  accused  of 
having  bewitched  a  dog,  and  the  dog  was  hung  as 
a  witch.  The  witnesses  against  him  were  Francis 
Parat  and  wife,  of  Rowley,  and  William  Bartholomew, 
of  Ipswich  ;  who  testified  that  he  told  them  that  he 
had  read  in  a  book  of  magic,  and  that  he  heard  a 
voice  asking  what  work  he  had  for  him  ;  and  the 
voice  answered,  "  Go  make  a  bridge  of  sand  over  the 
sea;  go  make  a  ladder  of  sand  up  to  heaven,  and 
go  to  God  and  come  down  no  more."  It  is  supposed 
that  Bradstreet  had  related  to  the>e  witnesses  what 
he  had  heard  in  a  dream  ;  and  yet,  upon  that  testimony, 
principally,  he  Wiis  held  on  a  charge  of  witchcraft, 
and,  according  to  Wiuthroj),  publicly  whipped. 

Felt  mentions  that  in  16.52,  for  the  same  alleged 
offence  "  familiarity  with  the  Devil,"  a  person  was 
sentenced  at  the  court  in  Ipswich,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
twenty  shillings  or  be  whipped;  but  he  does  not  give 
the  name  of  the  culprit.  He  may  have  been  the 
John  Bradstreet  referred  to,  and  perha|)s  he  chose  to 
have  the  "  charge  "  "  scored  "  upon  his  back,  rather 
than  to  pay  cash  down  as  a  fine..  But,  alas!  what  a 
degradation,  not  only  to  him,  but  to  his  silly  and  cre- 
dulous accusers  and  the  barbarously  deluded  jury  or 
magistrate. 

Joiin  Cogswell,  an  ancestor  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished persons,  came  from  England  in  the  year 
1635,  and  early  in  1636  settled  in  that  part  of  Ipswich 
which  is  now  the  town  of  Essex.  He  at  first  resided 
for  a  short  time  in  the  central  part  of  Ipswich,  upon 
a  grant  of  land  of  eight  acres,  which  comprised  what 
was  afterwards  the  site  of  the  Ipswich  court-house. 
In  Chebacco  he  had  a  grant  of  three  hundred  acres. 

He  was  a  native  of  Westbury,  Wilts  County,  Eng. 
land,  and  had  been  an  extensive  manufacturer  of 
broadcloths  and  other  woolen  fabrics,  having  inherit- 
ed mills  and  other  valuable  property  which  had  been 
owned  in  the  family  for  two  or  three  generations. 

With  his  wife  and  seven  children  he  sailed  June  4, 
1635,  from  Bristol,  England,  in  the  ship  Angel  Ga- 
briel, on  which  he  had  embarked  JMay  23d.  Winds 
delayed  the  vessel,  which  touched  at  Milford  Haven, 
in  Wales,  sailing  finally  from  that  port,  June  22d. 
Arriving  off  the  coast  of  Maine  in  August,  she  was 
cast  away  in  a  storm,  at  Pemaquid, — Mr.  Cogswell 
and  other  voyagers,  among  them  Captain  Andrews, 
commander  of  the  vessel,  and  his  three  nephews, 
John,  Thomas  and  Robert  Burnham,  lo.sing  valuable 
|>ersonal  property,  though  escaping  with  their  lives. 

The  Angel  Gabriel  was  of  two  huiulred  and  forty 
tons  burthen,  and  carried  fourteen  guns,  of  what  cali- 
bre is  not  stated.  She  was  strongly  built,  but  a  slow 
sailer.  It  is  said  that  the  famous  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
sailed  in  her,  on  two  voyages  from  England  to  South 
.\merica.     She  was   of  the  quaint    moiUI  and    rig   of 
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the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I,  and  would  have 
made  a  •rrotesque  appearance  by  the  side  of  one  of 
our  niodern  vessels. 

Of  the  residence  hereof  Mr.  Cogswell's  predeces- 
sors, White  and  Bradstreet,  already  mentioned,  little 
is  definitely  known  beyond  the  tradition  that  they 
had  been  the  only  white  inhabitants  of  the  place 
previous  to  liis  arrival.  The  precise  localities  of  their 
original  dwelling-houses  cannot  now  be  deterniined 
with  certainty,  and  there  are  no  descendants  from  them 
now  living  in  Essex,  at  least  none  bearing  either  of 
their  surnames. 

John  Cogswell  dicil  in  11)69,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven.  His  daughter  Hannah  had  married  Corne- 
lius Waldo,  and  from  them  descended  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  the  sage  of  Concord. 

The  Other  axd  Earlier  Settlers. — The  first 
occupants  of  this  region  of  whom  wehave  any  account, 
either  oral  or  written,  were,  of  course,  those  swarthy 
or  bronze-complexioned  people,  who  occasionally  im- 
proved their  appearance,  as  they  thought,  but  horri- 
bly disfigured  themselves,  .as  we  think,  by  grotesquely 
painting  or  staining  their  faces.  They  lived  in  huts 
called  wigwams,  and  subsisted  upon  corn  and  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  dressed  themselves  princi- 
pally in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts. 

If  any  of  their  descendants  survive,  they  might 
trace  their  genealogy  to  a  source  as  aristocratic  as 
that  of  any  other  people  on  the  globe,  for  they  were 
not  in  any  sense  democratic,  but  were  monarchists  in 
their  ideas  of  government,  and  believers  in  the  dis- 
tinctions of  caste. 

Origixal  Land  Holder. — An  Indian  chief 
named  Masconomo,  sometimes  written  Masconomet, 
who  was  called  the  Sagamore  of  Agawam,  claimed 
the  ownership  of  the  land  of  this  entire  township.  In 
the  year  1638  he  sold  his  right,  or  "  fee,"  in  the  soil  of 
Ipswich  to  John  Wiiithrop,  Jr.,  son  of  Governor 
Winthrop,  for  twenty  pounds,  which  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  about  one  hundred  dollars,  as  pounds 
are  now  reckoned. 

Ax  Early  Ixhabitaxt  of  Essex. — The  words 
which  I  have  italicized  in  his  deed  of  conveyance, 
which  is  as  follows,  indicate  that  he  was  a  resident  of 
that  portion  ot  the  territory  of  Ip<wich  called  Che- 
bacco.  The  town  of  Essex  can  therefore  claim,  upon 
the  most  indubitable  record-evidence,  that  he  was 
one  of  its  primitive  inhabitants,  as  well  as  its  origi- 
nal proprietor. 

MA8CONOMO*8  DEED, 

"  I  MaiKtuiomet,  Sagamore  of  .\gawani,  do  by  these  presents  acknowl- 
edce  to  have  received  of  Mr.  .John  Winthrop  the  sum  of  £20,  io  full  sat- 
iafaction  ofall  the  right,  property  i  claim  I  have,  or  ought  to  have, 
unto  all  the  land  lying  &  bi.ing  in  the  Bay  of  Agawam,  alias  Ipswich, 
being  no  called  now  by  the  Englisli,  as  well  aa  luch  hmd  tu  I  formerly  re- 
ferred unto  my  own  i«e  al  Chebacco,  as  also  all  other  land,  belonging  to 
me  in  these  parts,  )tr.  Dummer's  fann  excepted  only  ;  and  I  hereby  re- ' 
linquish  all  the  right  and  interest  I  have  unto  all  the  havens,  rivers, 
creeks,  islands,  huntings  and  fisheries  ;  with  all  the  woods,  swamps, 
timber,  and  whatever  else  is,  or  may  be,  in,  or  upon  the  said  ground  be- 
longing :  and  I  do  hereby  acknowledge  to  have  received  full  satisfaction 
from  the  said  John  Winthrop  for  all  former  agroemenis,  touching  the 


premises  &  parts  of  tham ;  and  I  do  hereby  bind  myself  to  make  good 

the  aforesaid  bargain  and  sale  unto  the  saiil  .lohn  Winthrop,  his  heirs 
anil  assigns  forever,  and  to  secure  him  against  the  title  and  claim  of  all 
other  Indiaus  and  natives  whatsoever.  Witness  my  hand,  2ath  of 
June,  IKiS. 

Masconomet  his  X  mark. 
"Witness  hereunto,  John  JoylilT,  James  Downing,  Thomas  Catyti- 
more,  Robert  Harding." 

Indian  Cunning. — This  Indian  Sagamore,  Mas- 
conomo  (or  Masconomet,  as  the  name  is  here  signed), 
and  his  associate  sagamores,  seem  to  have  taken  a 
utilitarian  and  politic  view  of  religious  subjects  gen- 
erally, and  especially  of  the  distinctive  theological 
tenets  of  the  English  settlers. 

Masconomo  and  four  other  chiefs  or  sagamores,  for 
the  sake  of  being  defended  against  their  enemies, 
the  Tarratines,  and  other  hostile  tribes,  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  government  of  Mass- 
achusetts, and  agreed  to  obey  its  laws  and  receive  iu- 
struction  in  the  Christian  religion. 

The  questions  propounded  to  them  by  the  govern- 
ment authorities  were  nine  in  number. 

The  answers  to  two  of  them  evince  the  wary,  cau- 
tious instinct  of  the  Indian,  and  his  disinclination  to 
commit  himself  too  strongly  upon  points  of  doctrine. 
They  show  that  he  viewed  such  subjects  mainly  from 
the  practical  standpoint  of  his  own  personal  self-in- 
terest : 

'*  Question  Isi. — Will  you  worship  the  only  true  God,  who  made  heav- 
en and  earth,  and  not  blaspheme  ?  " 

"  Answer. — We  do  desire  to  reverence  the  God  of  the  English  and  to 
speak  well  of  Him,  because  we  see  He  doth  better  to  the  English  than  other 
gods  do  to  others,^ ' 

"  Question  'id. — Will  you  refrain  from  working  on  the  Sabbath,  espe- 
cially within  the  bounds  of  Christian  towns  ?  " 

"  Anstcer, — It  is  easy  to  us, — we  have  not  much  to  do  on  any  day,  and 
we  can  well  rest  on  that  day." 

These  replies  could  hardly  be  excelled  by  any  civ- 
ilized adept  in  adroit  evasiveness. 

Ma.sconomo's  Earliest  Interview  with  the 
Elder  Winthrop. — John  Winthrop,  Sr.,  in  his 
journal,  under  date  of  June  13,  1630,  while  the  ship 
"  Arbella,"  in  which  he  was  a  passenger,  lay  at  an- 
chor off  Salem,  near  Beverly  shore,  which  he  called 
"the  land  of  Cape  Ann,"  has  this  entry  : 

"  Lord's  day,  13. 
"  In  the  morning,  the  sagamore  of  Agawam  and  one  of  his  men  came 
aboard  our  ship  and  staid  with  us  all  day." 

On  the  previous  day,  Saturday,  the  12th,  Winthrop 
had  landed  at  Salem,  but  at  night  returned  to  the 
ship. 

The  acquaintance  between  him  and  Masconomo, 
originating  at  that  time,  may  have  been  one  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  subsequent  settlement 
at  Ijjswich,  by  John  Winthrop,  Jr,,  the  Governor's 
son,  and'  his  ultimate  purchase  of  the  territory  of 
Agawam  from  that  Indian  chief 

Further  English  Settlers. — Several  other  im- 
migrants became  residents  of  this  place  not  long  after 
Mr.  Cogswell  took  up  his  abode  here ,  but  the  dates 
of  their  arrival  can  be  now  only  approximately 
known. 
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In  the  town  records  of  Ipswich,  for  the  year  1648, 
there  is  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  persons 
who  subscribed  the  sums  severally  set  against  their 
names,  as  an  annual  contribution  to  a  fund  for  ex- 
penses of  military  instruction,  to  be  paid  to  Major 
Dennison,'  "  so  long  aa  he  shall  be  their  leader." 
Eight  of  this  number  were  at  that  time  undoubtedly 
residents  of  Chebacco,  viz. :  John  Burnham,  4s. ; 
Thomas  Burnham,  3s. ;  William  Cogswell,  4s. ;  John 
Choate,  5s. ;  Robert  Crosse,  4s. ;  William  Goodhue, 
Ss. ;  Thomas  Low,  2s. ;  William  Story,  2s.  Probably 
the  following,  in  the  same  list,  were  also  inhabitants 
of  this  place  at  that  time:  John  Andrews,  Jr.,  Ss. ; 
John  Perkins,  Jr.,  5.9. 

More  persons  of  the  name  of  Burnham  than  those 
of  any  other  family  surname,  have  inhabited  the 
l)lace  from  a  very  early  jjeriod  ;  and  they  have  all  de- 
scended from  the  elder  two  of  the  three  Burnham 
boys  or  youths,  who  were  brothers,  and  who  came 
from  Norwich,  England,  in  1635,  the  first  two  men- 
tioned, John  and  Thomas,  settling  here,  and  the 
youngest,  Robert,  residing  in  Chebacco  about  nine 
years,  then  at  the  age  of  twenty  removing  to  Boston, 
where  he  was  married  to  Frances  Hill,  and  after  ten 
years'  residence  there  removing,  in  the  year  1654,  to 
Dover,  N.  H.,  where  he  settled  and  left  numerous  de- 
scendants. He  died,  however,  at  the  residence  of  his 
brother  Thomas  in  Chebacco,  June  13,  lOOl,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-seven.  His  will,  or  an  alistract  of  it,  is 
on  file  with  the  court  records  in  Salem. 


CHAPTER  XCIII. 


ESSEX— {Cciitivued). 


Bunntts  Occvpalion  f  from  the  Fit  ft  Settlement  to  the  Pretont  Time — Im- 
provemaU  in  General — Early  Misdimeanors — Eesez  Mugters  of  the 
JpBwicli  Grammar  School — Fate  0/  Maecouomo. 

Fakmino. — The  tilling  of  the  soil  was,  of  neces- 
sity, the  first  industrial  pursuit  of  the  majority  of 
the  early  residents  of  this,  as  of  the  other  New  Eng- 
land settlements  generally. 

F1.SHING  was  their  next  occupation,  as  they  drew 
their  subsistence  in  part  from  the  rivers  and  the  sea; 
and  this  they  were  not  long  content  to  pursue  merely 
by  the  use  of  single  hooks  and  lines.  So  we  find  that 
a  more  comi)reliensive  and  expeditious  method  of 
taking  fish    was   adopted   at   an    early  date,   as   ap- 


1  DantuI  DonlfloD,  who  was  a  euu  of  WiMlam  DontBoii,  of  Roxbnry,  was 
miliUiry  liittlniclor  in  Ipttwicli,  in  ni4S,  niul  untidpd  "  Bliyor  Duitiitoii." 
IIo  wnit  Iturt)  uliuitt  U'i]'2  ;  iilid  wii8  iMliniltrti  fret'iiiitii  ut  ItuHtuii  .-Vpril  1, 
1(U4.  Tlio  town  of  I|wnicli  gniiili'il  to  liilil,  OftoU'r  l'.',  lr,tlt,  "  two 
hundred  acres  of  land  for  liis  better  oncoumgcmont  to  settle  amongst 

OS." 

He  WHrt  a  nieiiitxT  of  tlio  llouso  of  Rciire(<ontativi'8  for  many  yearn, 
and  8|ii'atiorof  lliat  bo<ly  lG4i>-5"ii.  Ilewas  apijointed  mtOor-genenil  by 
the  General  Court. 


pears  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Ipswich  town 
records. 

'*  D€ciymher20t)',  10.34.  It  is  conn-ntrd  onto  lljnt  .Tohn  Pt-ikinf,  jun- 
ior, shaU  build  a  ware  [fisb-trap]  upon  Ibc  rivt-r  of  Quasycnng,  [now 
I'arker  river,  Newbury]  and  enjuy  tbe  profitts  of  it,  but  in  case  a  plahta- 
tiuu  bbatl  there  settle,  then  he  is  to  submit  himself  unto  sueh  conditions 
aa  shall  by  theni  beinii)osed." 

The  northern  boundary  of  Agawam,  or  Ipswich, 
which  had  been  purchased  of  Masconomo,  was  not 
then  positively  determined.  Some  claimed  that  the 
territory  extended  as  far  as  Parker  River.  In  a  year 
or  two  from  this  time,  a  settlement  was  begun  at  a 
place  called  Quascacunquen,  now  Newbury.  The 
General  Court,  in  1035,  ordered  that  the  bounds  of 
Ipswich  and  Quascacunquen  be  di'finitely  laid  out; 
and  in  the  same  year  William  White,  who  came  from 
England  in  1634,  and,  according  to  the  records,  lived 
for  a  short  time  at  Ipswich,  removed  northward,  in 
company  with  Rev.  Thomas  Parker,  Nicholas  Noyes, 
Henry  Sewall,  William  Moody  and  Richard  Kent, 
and  settled  what  is  now  the  town  of  Newbury.  In- 
stead of  the  Indian  cognomen  the  name  of  Parker  was 
given  to  the  river,  in  compliment  to  the  clergyman  of 
the  new  settlement. 

John  Perkins,  Jr.,  surrendered  his  privilege  upon 
that  river,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  on  which  it 
was  originally  given,  said  river  being  no  longer  a  hy- 
pothetical boundary  of  Ipswich,  and  the  new  settlers 
claiming  the  control  of  the  stream,  as  within  the 
limits  of  their  grant. 

Mr.  Perkins,  in  1636,  was  granted  the  right  to  build 
another  ware,  and  also  "5  and  40  acres  of  ground 
lying  beyond  Chebacco  river,  right  against  the  Ware, 
bounded  by  the  river  on  the  northwest  and  by  a 
swamp  on  the  southeast."  There  was  liberty  granted 
to  build  a  ware  "which  he  hath  built  and  is  to  enjoy 
the  profits  for  7  years,  beginning  ]6o6,  for  the  which 
he  is  to  sell  alewivcs  he  there  has  taken  at  us.  per 
1000,  according  to  his  agreement  with  the  town  ex- 
pressed in  the  town  book." 

It  is  recorded  later  that  the  "5  and  40  acres  and 
the  wares  the  said  John  Perkins  hath  sold  to  Mr. 
John  Cogswell,  his  heirs  and  assigns." 

John  Perkins,  Jr.,  was  manifestly  a  stirring,  enter- 
prising inhabitant. 

The  records  of  Ipswich  still  further  say:  "John 
Perkins,  Jr.,  is  possessed  of  an  Island  having  on  the 
south  the  Chebacco  river,  on  tbe  north  an  arm  of  the 
same  running  between  the  said  Island  and  another 
Island,  called  Hog  Island,  bounded  east  by  Chebacco 
Bay,  west  by  a  meeting  of  many  brooks  coming  out  of 
the  marshes." 

Precisely  when  fishing  began  to  be  ctirried  on  in 
boats,  cither  uj)on  the  river  or  on  the  ocean,  cannot 
now  be  known,  but  it  was  probably  at  an  early  period 
— as  early,  perhaps,  as  the  building,  in  this  place,  of 
the  first  boat ;  though  exactly  when  that  was  nobody 
can  tell. 
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In  1721  three  men  from  Chebacco,  Giflord  '  Cogs- 
well, Jacob  IVrkins  antlJamcs  Smith  bought  of  John 
Babsoii,  of  Sandy  Bay,  twenty-seven  acres  of  land  at 
Straitsmouth.  The  land  had  originally  been  granted 
to  I?abson,  who  was  the  earliest  settler  in  that  region, 
"to  sett  up  fishing  upon." 

Hon.  John  J.  Babson,  one  of  his  descendants,  says 
of  the  purchasers  :  "  These  were  probably  the  Che- 
bacco fishermen,  concerning  whose  visits  to  the  Cape 
tradition  yet  preserves  remembrance,  though  it  is  said 
that  fishermen  from  that  place  were  accustomed,  at 
an  early  date,  to  frequent  the  shores  of  the  Cape  for 
the  purpose  of  landing  and  drying  their  fish.  One 
circumstance  keeps  alive  the  memory  of  Babson  and 
the  Chebacco  fishermen.  The  former,  or  some  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  was  attacked  one  day  by  a  bear, 
and,  after  a  terrible  struggle  with  his  antagonist, 
succeeded  in  slaying  him  with  a  knife.  He  then 
flayed  the  animal,  and  spread  out  his  skin  to  dry  upon 
the  rocks  near  the  sea,  at  the  end  of  a  neck  of  land 
where  it  was  seen  by  the  fisliermen,  who  gave  the 
place  the  name  of  Bearskin  Neck."'^ 

The  Chebacco  men,  after  occupying  the  land  for 
fishing  purposes  for  about  twenty  years,  sold  it  to 
Joshua  Norwood,  who  settled  upon  it  with  his  family. 
His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Andrews,  daughter  of  Ensign 
William  Andrews,  of  Chebacco. 

Codfiih. — At  one  time  there  were  fourteen  vessels, 
owned  in  Essex,  employed  in  the  cod-fishery,  though 
not  one  is  now  fitted  out  from  this  place  for  that 
business. 

Shell  Fish. — The  digging  of  clams,  for  bait  and  for 
food,  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  source  of  considera- 
ble income  to  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
place. 

As  early  as  the  year  1763,  the  commoners  of  the 
town  of  Ipswich  issued  a  regulation  that  no  more  clams 
should  be  taken  from  the  flats  than  might  be  neces- 
sary for  the  use  of  the  people  of  the  town,  and  for 
supplying  vessels  engaged  in  fishing.  The  stipulated 
allowance  was  at  the  rate  of  one  barrel  for  each  of 
a  crew  to  the  Newfoundland  banks,  and  a  proportion- 
ably  less  quantity  to  boats  in  the  bay,  which  made 
shorter  trips. 

The  prices  obtained  have  increased  somewhat 
within  a  half  century,  dressed  claras,  so-called — that 
is,  the  clams  taken  from  the  shell — bringing,  in  1837, 
from  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  three  dollars  per 
barrel,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  barrel  and  salt  ; 
while  during  the  year  from  February  15,  1SS6,  to 
February  1-5, 1887,  the  net  price  realized  was  upwards 

*  Babfion's  "  History  of  Gloucester,"  coDlbrming  doubtless  to  the  local 
record,  gives  the  Dame  aa  Jefford  Cogswell.  His  first  name,  however, 
was  Gifford,  his  mother's  maidco  name.  His  father  was  John  Cogswell, 
who  was  a  grandson  of  John,  the  first  Chebacco  settler  of  that  surname, 
and  he  married  .Margaret  Gifford. 

Gifford  Cogswell  married,  in  1722,  a  daughter  of  Jeffrey  Parsons,  of 
Gloucester ;  and  the  local  reccrder  may  have  confusedly  written  the 
name  Jefford,  which  is  a  sort  of  cross  between  Jeffrey  and  Gifford. 

•  "  History  of  Gloucester,"  pp.  331,  332. 


of  four  dollars.  The  aggregate  amount  of  sales  from 
Essex  during  the  last  named  period  was  twelve  thous- 
and eight  hundred  dollars. 

Very  recently,  a  controversy  has  arisen  between 
residents  of  Ipswich  and  residents  of  Essex,  as  to 
which  of  these  two  towns  has  lawful  jurisdiction  over 
a  portion  of  the  contiguous  territory  where  the  clams 
are  dug. 

At  a  special  town-meeting  held  in  Essex,  October 
3,  1887,  the  following  citizens  were  chosen  as  a  com- 
mittee to  take  such  action  as  may  be  needful  on  ac- 
count of  this  controversy:  Wm.  Howe  Burnhara, 
George  J.  Sanger,  Enoch  B.  Kimball,  Daniel  W. 
Bartlett  and  Moses  Knowlton  ;  and  money  was  ap- 
propriated to  defray  the  expenses  of  any  litigation 
necessary  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  town  and  settle 
the  division  line  between  Essex  and  Ipswich,  and 
decide  to  which  town  belong  certain  clam-flats,  at 
the  present  time  and  prospectively  of  great  value. 
The  territory  in  question  is  said  to  contain  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres. 

Malting  or  Brewing. — As,  in  accordance  with 
the  English  custom,  everybody  drank  beer,  coffee  and 
tea  being  then  unknown  in  the  colonies,  the  business 
of  a  maltster  was  established  early  in  most  of  the  set- 
tlements. In  many  townships  one  person  of  this 
trade  was  probably  sufficient  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place,  who  would  take  their  barley  or  other  grain 
to  his  establishment  to  have  it  malted,  as  they  took 
their  corn  to  the  grist-mill  to  have  it  ground,  the 
maltster  receiving  his  compensation,  as  did  the  miller, 
by  taking  toll. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
probably  much  earlier,  a  malt-house  stood  upon  the 
premises,  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Daniel  Win- 
throp  Low,.the  business  having  been  carried  on  by 
one  or  more  of  his  early  ancestors.  This  fact  con- 
cerning that  locality  is  derived  from  the  tradition  of 
the  family. 

OTHER   TRADES. 

House-wrights,   blacksmiths,  rope-makers,    tailors 
and  shoemakers  (the  latter  sometimes  termed  "cord- 
winders"   in  the  Ipswich  records),  were  prime  neces- 
sities in  the  new  settlements,  and  undoubtedly  came 
here  early  ;  but  the  dates  at  which  they  severally  ar- 
rived,  it   would    be    impo.ssible   now   to   determine. 
Farmers  then,  as  a  long  time  afterwards,  may  have 
had  a  shop  on  their  own  premises,  for  amateur  shoe- 
making  and  shoe-mending. 
Early    Boat-Building. —  Ship-carpenters    and 
I  joiners   came  early  to  the  settlements  near  the  sea- 
I  board,  and,  of  course,  appeared  in  Chebacco  not  very 
long  after  the  first-comers.     The  traditions  which  my 
wife's  great  uncle,  Parker  Burnham  (the  first),  received 
■  from  his  grandfather,  David  Burnham  (1st),  who  was 
born  October  20,  1G88,  and  was  a  grandson  of  Thomas, 
first  seltler,  had  been  often  repeated  in  the  family 
for  years   prior   to   its   publication   anywhere.     The 
story,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  entirely  authentic,  is 
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this:  A  man  named  Burnham  built  the  first  Che- 
bacco  boat  in  the  garret  of  a  house  which  stood  on  an 
eminence  at  the  right  of  what  is  now  the  road  to 
Manchester,  and  not  very  far  beyond  the  corner  or 
beginning  of  that  road,  which  is  near  the  residence  of 
Aaron  Low,  Esq.  ;  and  that  the  garret  window-frame 
had  to  be  removed,  and  tlie  aperture  enlarged,  before 
the  boat  could  be  launched. 

Cordage.— The  manufacture  of  cordage  for  rig- 
ging, as  well  as  for  fishing-lines,  was  an  essential 
auxiliary  to  vessel-building,  and  was  pursued  here 
quite  early,  upon  a  moderate  scale.  In  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  last  century,  it  began  to  be  carried  on 
somewhat  extensively  at  the  Falls  by  the  late  Capt. 
Nathaniel  Burnham;  and  Mr.  Samuel  Hardy,  St., 
who  had  come  from  England  with  the  knowledge  of 
some  valuable  improvements  in  the  method  of  mak- 
ing lines,  and  who  married  his  sister,  became  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  their  manufacture.  Mr.  Hardy's 
sons,  Daniel  and  Samuel,  Jr.,  also  conducted  the 
same  business  for  several  years.  There  have  since 
been  several  large  rope-walks  here,  with  machinery 
propelled  for  some  time  by  steam,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  lines,  etc.,  owned  and  conducted  by  David, 
Wm.  H.  and  H.  W.  Mears.  Ship's  cordage  of  the 
heavier  sort,  for  Essex  vessels,  is  now,  however,  made 
elsewhere. 

Saw-Mills  and  Gkist-Mills. — Saw-mills  were 
early  established  here, — the  first  in  1656,  on  Che- 
bacco  River, — said  to  have  been  the  first  erected  any- 
where in  the  town  of  Ipswich.  Two  others  were, 
afterwards,  built  in  Chebacco,  in  the  same  part  of 
this  precinct,  called  the  Falls;  and  in  1693  a  grist- 
mill was  established  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

The  saw-mill  and  gristmill,  erected  about  the  year 
1823,  near  the  bridge  over  the  Chebacco  River,  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  in  connection  with  which  wool- 
carding  was  for  some  years  carried  on,  which  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  some  years  since,  were  the  largest 
that  had  been  built  in  the  place  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment (if  the  two  steam  saw-mills,  one  on  Southern 
Avenue,  built  in  1872  by  the  Essex  Steam  Jlill  Com- 
pany, and  under  the  management  of  the  late  Jacob 
Burnham  ;  and  the  other  at  the  Falls,  owned  and 
operated  by  Edward  Story. 

Early  Saw-Mill  in  the  East  Distiuct.— 
About  five  hundred  yards  northeast  of  the  ship-yard 
of  the  late  Ebenezer  Burnham  is  a  piece  of  marsh 
which  is  known  to-day  as  "Saw-mill  island."  The 
late  Samuel  Lufkin  stated  that  he  had  heard  his 
father  say  that  Jtdin  Burnham,  who  owned  a  farm 
near  Haskell's  Creek  (which  included  the  premises 
now  owned  by  David  E.  Haskell),  Imilt  a  saw-mill  on 
that  island.  The  mill-dam  was  formed  by  obstructing 
the  creek  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  at  the  great 
bridge,  and  the  rise  of  the  tide  furnished  the  water. 

According  to  Mr.  Luf  kin's  testimony,  which  doubt- 
less rested  upon  authentic  tradition,  the  saw-mills  at 


the  Falls  were  not  all  that  were  established  in  Che- 
bacco. 

The  John  Burnham  here  alluded  to  was  the 
eldest  of  the  three  brothers  who  came  in  1635.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  two  deacons  of  the  first  church 
here.  He  was  an  uncle  of  the  John  Burnham,  who 
owned  a  saw-mill  at  the  Falls,  and  father  of  John 
Burnham,  Jr.,  who,  as  late  as  1693,  was  granted 
"liberty  to  set  a  Grist-mill  on  Chebacco  river,  at  the 
launching  place." 

Ship-Bl'ildino. — For  a  century  this  has  been  the 
most  important  mechanical  industry  of  the  place. 
Originally  it  was  confined  principally  to  the  building 
of  Chebacco  boats,  a  species  of  small  craft,  without 
bowsprit,  having  two  masts,  and  two  sails  only,  a  fore- 
sail and  mainsail,  and  being  sharp  at  both  stem  and 
stern.  At  one  time  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  there  were,  it  is  said,  no  less  than  one  thous- 
and nine  hundred  of  this  class  of  vessels,  many  of 
them,  of  course,  of  small  tonnage,  employed  in  the 
fishery  business,  and  sailing  from  Cape  Ann. 

The  name,  "  Chebacco  boat,"  was  derived  from  the 
original  Indian  name  of  the  territory  of  Essex, 
though  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  in  France 
there  is  in  use  a  small  vessel  called  a  chabek. 

In  1668,  the  town  of  Ipswich  set  apart  an  acre  of 
land  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  as  a  shipyard. 
This  land,  which  was  the  first  granted  by  the  town 
for  that  purj>ose,  was  situated  in  Chebacco ;  and  as 
nearly  as  can  now  be  ascertained  from  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  grant,  and  from  a  consideration  of  what 
would  then  have  been  an  available  and  eligible  lo- 
cality, with  ready  access  to  the  water,  it  comprised  in 
part  the  premises  now  occupied  for  the  same  use  by 
Arthur  D.  Story,  and  perhaps  also  a  part  of  the  prem- 
ises of  Moses  Adams. 

Larger  Vessels.— Thu  building  of  the  Chebacco 
boats  began  to  be  discontinued  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century,  larger  vessels,  with  a  square 
stern  and  bowsprit  and  full-rigged  as  schooners,  gen- 
erally .superseding  them. 

Half  a  century  ago,  for  the  period  of  five  years 
next  i)recediiig  1837,  there  were  built  two  hundred 
and  twenty  vessels,  agiiregating  twelve  thousand  five 
hundred  tonnage,  and  valued  at  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 

Vessels  of  much  greater  tonnage  are  now  built,  and 
a  larger  amount  of  capital  is  employed.  Several 
three-inastcd  schooners  of  large  size  and  two  steam- 
ers, one  for  General  B.  F.  Butler  and  the  other  for 
Captain  Lamont  G.  Burnham,  have  been  built  here 
within  a  few  years. 

Essex  vessels,  for  staunchness  of  construction, 
symmetry,  skillful  workmanship,  and  all  sea-going 
qualities,  are  everywhere  of  high  repute. 

Yachts. — Several  yachts,  as  swift-.sailing  as  any  in 
the  country,  have  been  launched  from  the  Essex 
ship-yards;  and  one  of  about  two  hundred  tons  was 
built  here  bv  Moses  Adams  for  an  officer  of  the  Uni- 
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ted  States  Navy,  who,  with  his  family,  made  a 
voyage  in  it  to  Europe.  Another,  the  "  Govnlia," 
was  built  by  John  James  &  Co.,  for  G.  M.  WiiibU)\v, 
of  Boston.  She  was  sixty  feet  in  length,  six  feet  in 
depth  and  nineteen  feet  and  four  inches  in  width. 
The  tirst  summer  after  she  was  launched,  she  sailed 
in  three  races  and  took  three  prizes. 

A  His/oric  Vesse/. — Messrs.  John  James  and  Leon- 
ard McKcnzie  built  here  the  vessel  afterwards  so 
widely  known,  in  which  Dr.  Elisha  K.  Kane  went  to 
the  Arctic  regions  in  1853,  on  the  Grinnell  expedi- 
tion in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  incidentally 
to  find,  if  possible,  an  open  polar  sea.  She  was 
originally  called  ''Spring  Hill,"  but  when  secured  for 
Arctic  service  her  name  was  changed  to  the  ''Ad- 
vance." She  was  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  tons 
burthen,  carpenter's  measurement.  Dr.  Kane,  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  narrative  of  the  voyage,  says  of 
her:  "She  was  a  good  sailer  and  easily  managed." 

So7ne  Statistics  of  Former  Years. — The  following 
are  among  various  items  gathered  by  Deacon  Caleb 
Cogswell,  a  gentleman  of  long  experience  and  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  business,  and  contained  in  an 
exceedingly  well  written,  comprehensive  and  inter- 
esting chapter  contributed  by  him  to  Dr.  Crowell's 
town  history.  Some  of  the  statistics  were  furnished 
by  members  of  the  family  with  which  the  writer  of 
this  is  connected : 

Parker  Burnham,  1st,  was  the  builder  of  the  first 
squire-stern  vessel ;  and  his  nephew.  Captain  Parker 
Burnham,  built  the  largest  square-stern  vessel  in  the 
place,  prior  to  the  war  of  1812.  It  was  a  brig  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  tons,  named  "Silk-worm;"  and 
he  made  several  voyages  in  it,  as  commander,  the 
first  one  to  Lisbon.  He  also  built  the  schooner 
"July,"  of  fifty  tons  burthen,  which  was  commenced 
and  entirely  finished  in  the  month  of  July,  1837, — 
the  shortest  space  of  time  in  which  any  vessel  of  that 
size  had  ever  been  begun  and  completed. 

The  largest  number  built  by  any  one  person  was 
about  two  hundred,  by  Adam  Boyd.  The  largest 
number  built  by  one  person  in  any  year  was  thirteen, 
by  Andrew  Story. 

In  1842,  the  ship  "  Ann  Maria,"  of  five  hundred 
and  ten  tons,  was  built  by  a  company  of  Essex  ship- 
wrights, of  which  Ebenezer  Burnham  was  the  agent, 
and  his  brother  Jacob  was  the  master-workman.  She 
was  purchased  by  David  Pingree,  of  Salem,  a  prom- 
inent merchant  of  that  time.  This  was  the  largest 
vessel  that  had  been  built  in  the  place  up  to  that 
date. 

L<iler  Vessels  of  Larger  Tonnage. — Since  the  pub- 
lication of  Dr.  Crowell's  History,  however,  still 
larger  vessels  have  been  built  here, — among  them  a 
three-masted  schooner,  named  "  Mattie  W.  Atwood," 
of  seven  hundred  and  seventy  tons  custom-house 
measurement,  but  having  a  carrying  capacity  of  one 
thousand  one  hundred  tons.  She  was  built  in  1872 
by  Messrs.  James  &  Mackenzie.     Of  still  larger  ton- 


nage was  the  steamer  "  Vidette,"  built  for  Captain 
LamontCx.  Burnham,  as  before  mentioned.  She  was 
of  eight  hundred  and  nineteen  tons'  burthen,  and  was 
launched  from  the  yard  of  John  James  &  Co.  in 
1880.     She  had  two  propellers. 

Principal  Active  Boilder.s  at  Present. — 
Jloses  Adams,  Arthur  D.  Story,  James  &  Co.,  Joseph, 
Samuel  and  Charles  Oliver  Story,  Willard  Burnham, 
Daniel  Poland. 

Spar-making. — Those  essential  adjuncts  to  a  sail- 
ing vessel,  the  masts  and  spars,  must  have  given  em- 
ployment to  more  or  less  persons,  a  part  of  the  time  at 
least,  soon  after  the  building  of  boats  was  begun  here. 
This  business  is  now  conducted  by  Messrs.  Timothy 
Andrews  and  Son. 

Printing. — The  first  printing-ofiice  iu  the  town  was 
established  by  the  writer  of  this  history,  in  1843,  and 
a  newspaper  entitled  The  Essex  Cabinet  was  pub- 
lished by  him  for  several  months  of  that  year;  and 
later,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  a  religious 
publication,  entitled  The  Universalist  Cabinet,  was 
issued.  Pamphlets,  circulars,  &c.,  were  likewise 
printed,  with  a  variety  of  other  work. 

Many  years  afterwards  a  printing-oiBce,  which  is 
still  continued,  was  established  by  Erastus  S.  Burn- 
ham, who  for  a  short  time  published  a  weekly  sheet 
entitled  The  Essex  Enterprise. 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law. — Frank  C. 
Richardson,  Esq.,  a  native,  resides  here  and  has  an 
office  at  Salem.  He  was  for  some  time  a  student  at 
law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Charles  P.  Thompson,  now 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  He  has  appeared,  in 
recent  cases,  in  behalf  of  the  town  and  its  territorial 
rights. 

In  preceding  years,  the  late  Obed  B.  Low,  Esq.,  a 
native,  who. studied  with  Rufus  Choate,  conducted 
several  cases  in  this  place,  and  appeared  in  some 
instances  in  behalf  of  the  town,  in  courts  and  before 
legislative  committees. 

The  late  George  F.  Mears,  Esq.,  a  native,  was  also 
a  recognized  practitioner  here,  in  addition  to  his  legal 
business  elsewhere. 

If  others  of  this  profession  were  located  here  at  an 
earlier  time,  I  have  found  no  distinct  record  of  them. 

Notary  Public. — Daniel  W.  Bartlett. 

Justices  of  the  Peace.— Ezra  Perkins,  Nehe- 
miah  Burnham,  Ebenezer  Stanwood. 

Blacksmithing. — This  branch  of  mechanical  in- 
dustry must  have  been  introduced  here  early;  and 
during  the  hundred  years  and  more  in  which  boat- 
building has  been  carried  on,  it  has  been  an  essential 
auxiliary  of  that  business.  It  is  worth  noting  that, 
for  a  long  term  of  years,  the  blacksmiths  of  the  place 
were  of  the  names  of  Andrews,  Goodhue  and  Story, 
and  lineal  descendants  of  the  primitive  settlers  of 
tho.se  names.  Those  at  present  of  that  occupation 
here  are  Francis  Haskell  &  Sons,  John  Gilbert  and 
Otis  Story. 

Wheelwright. — Deacon   Caleb  S.  Gage,  son  of 
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Thomas  Gage,  Esq.,  the  historian  of  Rowley,  is  still 
proprietor  of  the  business  he  established  here  half  a 
century  ago. 

PAiSTiii!.<.— Daniel  W.  Bartlott,  Sr.,  Story  &  Clos- 
son,  Charles  A.  Burnham,  John  P.  .Story. 

Teleoraphic  Opekator. — Daniel  W.  Bartlett,  Jr. 

Tanning. — The  manufacture  of  leather  was  carried 
on  here  early  in  the  last  century,  and  possibly  in  the 
century  i)receding.  In  1743,  Joseph  Perkins  and  his 
father-in-law,  Thomas  Choate,  Jr.,  bought,  for  £928, 
Old  Tenor,  twenty-.si.\  acres  of  land  of  Francis  Cogs- 
well, tanner,  and  Hannah,  his  wife:  "  one-half  of  this 
land  to  go  to  said  Thomas,  and  the  other  half  to  said 
Joseph."  The  latter  was  for  some  years  engaged  in 
tanning  upon  these  premises.  His  grandsons,  the  late 
John  and  James  Perkins,  pursued  the  same  business 
for  several  years.  Their  tan-vats  were  near  the  brook, 
in  the  rear  of  the  old  burying-ground.  Captain 
Francis  Burnham  followed  the  same  occupation  for 
many  years  at  the  Falls,  the  business  being  since 
conducted  on  the  same  spot  by  Francis  Goodhue. 
Those  adopting  this  trade,  it  will  be  observed,  have 
all  borne  the  surnames  of  primitive  settlers. 

SliOE-MANUFACTURlXG. — In  1872,  a  shoe-factory 
was  established  here,  which  is  now  under  the  execu- 
tive management  and  control  of  Messrs.  S.  B.  Fuller 
&  Son,  proprietors;  with  Frank  E.  Gilbert  as  general 
superintendent,  and  William  .S.  Perkins  as  foreman 
of  construction.  A  building,  35  by  tio  feet,  and  three 
stories  in  height,  with  a  basement,  was  erected  in  that 
year,  which  was  enlarged  in  1880  by  an  addition  of 
the  same  height,  and  28  by  75  feet.  There  is  a  box- 
maker's  department,  in  which  are  made  all  the  boxes 
used  in  the  business.  The  whole  number  of  persons 
employed  in  all  the  departments  and  divisions  is 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-live,  to  whom  are  paid 
in  wages  about  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Four 
hundred  thousand  pairs  of  shoes  are  made  annually. 
The  machinery  of  the  establishment  is,  of  course,  pro- 
pelled by  steam. 

The  uppers  of  the  shoes  arc  now  cut  and  fitted  in 
Lynn  ;  and  for  that  part  of  the  work  about  sixty-five 
thousand  dollars  are  paid  yearly.  The  labor  of  this 
branch  wsis  formerly  done  at  the  factory  in  Essex; 
but,  as  the  result  of  a  strike,  a  few  years  since,  it  was 
transferred  to  the  city  mentiotied,  thus  withdrawing 
from  Essex  a  considerable  portion  of  the  money  pre- 
viously disbursed,  although  a  number  of  those  from 
this  town,  who  had  been  employed  there,  are  still  em- 
ployed on  the  same  branch  in  Lynn. 

Two  Steam  Cider-Mills. — One  at  the  Falls  Vil- 
lage and  the  other  on  Southern  Avenue,  in  connection 
with  the  saw-mills  in  those  localities,  manufacture 
usually  some  forty  thousand  or  more  gallons,  in  the 
cider-making  sea.son  ;  which  are  sold,  in  part,  for  the 
jiurpose  of  being  turned  into  vinegar. 

Meat  and  Provision  Dealer.s. — Wm.  B.  and 
Caleb  Low,  Jacob  Quinby,  Chiis.  H.  Story. 

The     extensive     establishment    of    Messrs.    Low 


Brothers  has  facilities  for  furnishing  fresh  meats  not 
surpassed  by  establishments  in  the  same  line  in  the 
larger  towns  and  cities  generally,  having  an  extensive 
refrigerator  and  other  conveniences. 

E.\PRE.ss  Business.— Joseph  M.  Marshall  was  the 
pioneer  in  this  line,  having  begun  the  carrying  of 
packages,  etc.,  between  this  place  and  Boston,  by 
stage-coach  to  Manchester,  and  thence  by  railroad, 
about  forty  years  ago.     He  is  still  interested  in  it. 

Thomas  M.  Procter  and  Horace  t^uimby  have  also 
for  many  years  been  engaged  in  this  branch  of  busi- 
ness. 

Elisha  B.  Annable  has  conducted,  by  private  con- 
veyance, for  several  years  an  express  between  Essex 
and  Salem. 

Stores,  Traders,  Etc. — Groceries. — Jona.  M. 
Richardson,  Henry  F.  Dodge,  Arthur  D.  Story,  Geo. 
A.  Fuller,  J.  M.  .^Llrshall,  Herbert  P.  Andrews. 

Dry-Goods. — H.  F.  Dodge,  Geo.  A.  Andrews. 

Cutlery,  Fancy  Goods,  Books,  Periodicals,  Etc. — Geo. 
F.  Burnham. 

Furniture,  Clocks,  Watclies,  Watch- Repairing,  and 
Printing. — Erastus  S.  Burnhaiu. 

Hardware,  Mechanics'  Tools,  Etc. — Joseph  M.  Mar- 
shall. 

Drugs  and  Pharmacy. — B.  F.  Raymond. 

Stoves,  Tin  and  Sheet-Iron  Work. — J.  F.  Smith. 

Dealer  in  Tin  Wore,  Oil  Cloths,  Household  Utensih, 
Etc.—\Wm.  C.  Howard. 

Hair-dressing  Saloon. — Edward  AVarren  Lander. 

An  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation, formed  several  years  since,  continuing  its 
operations  with  well  sustained  interest,  has  done 
much  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  culture  of 
fruit,  of  which  some  of  the  finest  specimens  are  dis- 
played annually  at  its  own  exhibition  in  town, as  well 
as  at  the  county  fair. 

In  the  department  of  small  fruit  raising,  especially 
of  strawberries,  of  which,  in  this  town,  the  late 
Abel  Burnham  was  the  pioneer, — Sylvester  Dade 
and  Miles  S.  Andrews  have  been  extensive  cultiva- 
tors, disposing  of  very  large  iiuantities  in  various 
parts  of  the  county  and  elsewhere. 

Vegetable  Growing,  Grapes.Seed  for  Plant- 
ing.— Aaron  Low,  Esq.,  widely  known  as  an  exten- 
sive cultivator  of  choice  vegetables  of  the  mammoth 
varieties,  who  has  often  taken  premiums  for  his  pro- 
ducts at  the  annual  fairs  of  the  Essex  County  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  who  has  given  much  attention 
to  grape-culture,  has  also  carried  on,  upon  a  consid- 
erable scale,  the  business  of  a  seedsman. 

Hay — Milk— Butter. — English  hay  from  this 
place  is  sold  in  as  large  quantities,  probably,  as  from 
any  other  place  of  its  size  in  the  county. 

Milk  is  daily  liirnished  in  large  quantities  to  the 
summer  watering-places  in  the  vicinity;  and  with 
choice  butter  and  other  farm  products  is  sent  through- 
out the  year  to  the  neighboring  City  of  Gloucester. 

Ice  Bu.siness.— This  is  carried  on  here  quite  ex- 
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tiMisively,  large  quantities  of  ici'  iiit  IVoiii  Clu'liiuro 
Pciiul  or  Liike  lieirij^  tnuisportcil  :ilir():ul  liy  tlic  Kascx 
KniiK'li  Railroail  to  Wonlmiii,  aiid  bevotul  in  varioii.'* 
ilirt'ctioiis  over  tho  lines  of  tiie  Eastern  ISraiich  of  tiic 
Hoston  and  Main  Road,  kx' is  also  (IcliviTt-d  to  order 
aliout  town. 

riiis  industry  aioiie  contributes  a  very  lurf^e  pro- 
|iortion  of  the  frcifiht  trallic  of  the  Essex  Railroad. 

There  are  two  establishments,  one  eoniprisinjf  two 
buildings  with  an  aggregate  storage  eajiaeity  of  twenty 
thousand  tons,  eondueted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Drivers'  I'nion  CompAny  ;  Manning  Story  and  Enoch 
Story,  numaging  proprietors. 

The  otiier  e8tal)lishnient  is  conducted  by  its  pro- 
prietor, Charles  11.  Mears,  cutting  usually  in  the  ice 
season  about  fitteen  hundred  tons. 

l.MPRovK.MENT  IN  CtE.VKRAl,. — Since  the  advent  ol 
the  branch  railroad,  now  just  extended  to  the  shoe- 
factory  in  the  village  on  the  south  side  of  tho  river, 
the  town  is  well  nigh  jus  eligible  for  the  pur|)oses  of 
either  a  residence  or  business,  as  most  of  the  larger 
liiaces.  An  impetus  has  also  been  given  to  trade; 
and  great  is  the  cliange  from  the  time,  many  yearr 
after  the  first  settlement,  when'  the  residents  must 
send  out  of  town  for  most  but  the  commonest  com- 
modities, to  the  present  period,  when  the  finest  watch 
can  be  repaired  and  regulated  as  skillfully  in  town  as 
elsewhere. 

Early  .Mishk.mea.noks. — "1641.  Jo:  Lee, accused 
for  stealing  of  a  Bible  of  the  widow  Haffield,  is 
found  guilty;  he  shall  restore  15s.  to  the  widow,  and 
pay  10s.  line  for  lying.'" 

"Jo:"  must  have  i)een  an  obdurate  person.  There 
is  no  record  of  his  having  read  the  book,  after  he 
hail  stolen  it. 

How  far  from  the  border  of  Chebaeeo  this  widow 
Hallield  may  have  lived  is  not  specified;  but  six 
years  before  the  commission  of  the  theft  mentioned, 
as  the  records  show,  Richard  Hatlield  "  had  an  hou.se- 
lot  granted  to  him  in  ll)3-'3,  beyond  Mr.  Hubbard's, 
having  the  highway  to  Chebaeeo  on  the  south,  and  an 
houselot  of  Robert  Andrews  on  the  east."  The  wid- 
ow Haffield  mentioned  was  probably  the  fioodwife 
Haffield,  from  whom  the  name  of  "  Haffield's  Bridge  " 
Wiis  derived. 

"107(1,  .March  2!),  Thonuis  Bragg  and  Edward  Cog.s- 
well,  for  fi'ihliur]  in  l/ie  meeting-house  on  the  Lord's 
'lay,  in  time  of  exercise,  fined  lOs.  a  piece  and  costs 
and  fees."-' 

This  Edward  was  a  son  of  .John  Cogswell,  first 
settler.  The  number  of  rounds  fought,  whicli  of  tlie 
two  combatants  received  the  worse  pummelling,  and 
which  threw  up  the  sponge,  are  points  not  stated. 

E.ssE.\  Masters  of  the  Iphwioh  Grammar 
SfiiooL. — Of  this  venerable  institution,  sometimes 
styled  in  the  early  records  the  Feoflees'  Latin  School, 


'  Iiwwich  Records— Haminatt  Papen,  HI.  127. 
^Ibiilem,  11.  59. 
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established  about  Mi^'il,  by  the  nmnilicciicc  of  the 
wealthy  I'ayue  brothers  and  William  I  lubbard,  Sr., 
father  of  the  historian,  and  afterwanl  liberally  en- 
dowed by  grants  of  land,  six  of  the  teachers  have 
been  of  Essex  origin, — the  aggregate  of  their  terms 
of  service  being  about  sixty  years,  or  more  than  one- 
qmirtcr  of  the  time  since  it  was  found(Ml.  Those  only 
of  lirst-ela.ssc|Ualifications  were  selected  for  this  posi- 
tion. 

7  hmnns  Andrews,  sou  of  Capt.  Robert  Andrews,  and 
cousin  of  the  three  Burnhara  brothers,  immigrants, 
taught  for  twenty-three  years  from  KilK).  He  was 
the  inuucdiaLe  successor  of  the  famous  Ezekiel  Chee- 
ver,  the  first  teaclur.  Henry  Wisf,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  College,  son  of  Rev.  ,fohu  Wise,  taught 
for  eight  years  from  1720.  Major  Thomns  Biirnham, 
also  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  taught  about  twenty- 
four  years  in  all,  beginning  in  1774, — leaving  the 
school  for  several  years,  to  serve  in  the  field  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  on  retiring  from  the  army, 
again  taking  charge  (d'  it.  A)nos  Chudle,  afterward 
Register  of  Deeds,  taught  seven  years  from  1800. 
Geo.  Choate,  late  Dr.  George,  of  Salem,  taught  two 
years  from  his  graduation  in  1818;  and  Charles 
dhoale,  two  years  from  182:!. 

Kai'e  oi'  Mascono.mo. — The  sagamore  of  Agawam, 
who  dis]ioscd  ol' Chebaeeo  and  the  rest  of  Ipswich  for 
such  a  trivial  sum,  became  in  his  later  years  very 
poor,  and  dependent  ujjon  charity — virtually  a  pau- 
per, though  I  do  not  know,  from  direct  statement  in 
any  record,  that  he  was  an  inmate  of  an  alms-house. 
He  died  about  the  year  lli;")8. 

It  is  said  that  some  years  alter  his  burial,  on  .Saga- 
more Hill,  his  bones  were  taken  up  and  his  skull  was 
carried  around  on  a  pole  by  a  reckless  person  who 
was  arrested  and  held  to  answer  for  it.  What  was 
the  motive  for  such  sacrilege,  other  than  wanton  mis- 
chief, we  are  not  informed. 


CHAPTER    XCIV. 

ESSEX— (CoHitjmed). 
RELKilOlJS   ORGANIZATIONS. 

FirH  Preacliiuy,  FirMt  Settled  Minuter  and  Firtt  Church  in  Olieb'icco — Tho 
Firttt  Mcctinij-h'iuKe — The  Second  Minister — WhiteJleUV g  I'furer  lu  an 
Orator — Rogern,  of  JpHwich,  in  tyatem  —  haiU'np'irtf  tlie  FtDuitic,  who,  in 
his  I'rnijerH  in  t'hebacco,  insulted  Mr.  Pirkerin'j — (Ireat  llijioriUrn  in 
Iptirich — The  hiMoriUrn  Dencribed — 1'irk*rrinij  Htrei-l — Third  Minislfr  of 
tlie  Ori'jinat  I'/ntrch — Mr.  I'ititi:r  theonljj  Chebaeeo  Minister  Jtecfjgnized 
in  .Muncheitter — Last  Minister  of  tlie  Chureh  of  Wise  and  J'irkering — A 
itisjiute  nhfmt.  Cl^aeeland  Pir.eipibites  a  Oieiii^m  i<f  the  Firgt  f.'hnrch  in 
Ipiicich — The  Chureh  of  the  Separatists  and  lis  Ministers — Cteaveland's 
and Murrajl^s  Army  Chapttiineies — I'trseeuti'-nof  Murr.ty—  t'lt aveland^ s 
Family — -His  (ienfalogy — Haling  Elders  and  their  l\inction» — Cleave- 
Innd^s  Successots — Lftter  Prenchers-^Heating  the  Congregalwn — llrst 
Itaptist  JWaching — f^hristian  Chureh — FAder  Flias  Smith — I'lrst  lie- 
li^vtus  Semsjiaper  in  tlie  Country — Other  Clirislian  I'r^aalf-rt — Tin 
I'niverstdist  Meeting-honse — Formation  of  a  Church — A  Iteacon  De- 
leended  from  Ijeacfins—A  Valnalil:  Bequest  by  a  Goodhuo  Descendant— 
Methodist  Society  and  Chureh. 

First  Preaching,  Fik.st    Settled    Mi.ni.sier, 
ANij  First  Church  in  Chebacco.— For  about  forty- 
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four  years  after  its  first  settlement  by  English  immi- 
grants in  1(534,  thpre  was  no  i)reaching  in  tliia  place 
at  any  time,  by  any  refrularly  ordained  minister. 
Either  the  pastor  or  teacher,  and  |)crha|)s  both,  of  the 
fir.st  church  in  Ipswich,  doubtless  occasionally  made 
pastoral  visits  to  the  people  here,  and  counseled, 
consoled  and  prayed  with  them,  at  their  dwelling- 
liouse.s,  and  probalily  offered  prayer  on  funeral  occa- 
sions, after  whicli  the  dead  were  carried  uiion  the 
shoulders  of  the  bearers  to  the  primitive  burial-place 
in  Ipswich.  But  there  is  no  record  of  their  having 
officiated  here  at  any  general  and  public  religious 
meeting  prior  to  1667  or  1668.  The  missionary  spirit 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  manifested  in  those  days. 

Early  in  the  year  last  named,  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Shepard,  a  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard,  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  response  to  an  invitation  of  the  jieople, 
came  and  preached  here  in  a  private  dwelling-house  ; 
but  he  declined  to  remain  and  preach  continually, 
because  of  the  opposition  of  the  Ipswich  church, 
which  was  ostensibly,  in  part  at  least,  ba-sed  upon  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Shepard  had  not  then  formally  con- 
nected himself  with  any  Congregational  church  or 
other  ecclesiastical  body.  But  the  members  of  the 
church  were  influenced  by  other  considerations, 
practical  and  sentimental.  Besides  the  disinclination 
to  lose  so  much  taxable  property  from  the  original 
parish,  they  undoubtedly  felt  a  tender  regret  at 
the  thought  of  severing  the  social  ties  and  breaking  up 
the  associations  of  their  early  communion  and  fellow- 
ship. 

The  i)eople  here,  however,  felt  so  seriously  the  in- 
convenience, as  well  as  the  hazard  to  their  health  as 
they  advanced  in  life,  of  being  obliged,  year  in  and 
year  out,  in  all  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  to  travel 
to  and  fro  the  distance  of  four  and  five  miles  between 
their  homes  and  the  place  of  worship  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  that  they  i)etitioned  to  be  set  off  as  a  separate 
I)arisli,  and  allowed  to  erect  a  meeting-house.  The 
first  meeting  for  consultation,  which  led  ultimately  to 
the  organization  of  the  Second  Parish  in  Ipswich, 
was  held  in  February,  1677. 

The  church  and  town  authorities  having  repeatedly 
refused  to  grant  their  reipiest,  some  of  the  inhabitants, 
early  in  the  year  167il,  concluded  to  recur  to  first 
l)rinciple8  of  natural  justice  and  equity,  and  take  the 
matter  directly  into  their  own  hands  for  adjustment. 

The  First  Meetixcj-IIouse. — Three  intelligent 
and  energetic  women,  who  seem  to  have  been  largely 
endowed  with  the  executive  faculty,  with  the  con- 
nivance if  not  active  aid  of  their  husbands,  success- 
fully managed  the  whole  business  of  superintending 
the  raising  of  the  frame  of  a  meeting-house, — the  sills 
and  joists  having  been  clandestinely  prepared  under 
their  direction, — without  leave  or  license  of  the  civil 
or  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  three  women^Mrs.  fiood- 
hue,  wife  of  William,  .Ir.,  Mrs.  Varney,  the  wife  of 
Thomas,'  and  Mrs.  Martin,   wife  of  Abraham,  and 


Abraham  Martin'  himself  and  his  hired  man,  Jidin 
Chub, — were  placed  under  arrest,  tried  before  a 
magistrate  at  I|)swich,  found  guilty  of  "contempt  of 
authority  in  helping  to  raise  ii  meeting-house  at 
Chebacco,"  and  bound  over  to  a  higher  court.  At 
that  court,  which  subsequently  met  in  Salem,  the 
offenders  appeared,  pursuant  to  an  order  from  the 
"(ireat  and  (reneral  Court"  at  Boston,  and  made 
humble  acknowledgment  of  tlieir  olfence,  and  con- 
fessed that  they  were  S(jrry,  and  so  all  were  legally 
forgiven. 

The  meeting-house  frame  thussnrreptitiously  raised, 
was  allowed  to  stand,  and  permission  was  given  for 
the  completion  of  the  building  and  its  occupancy 
for  public  worship. 

The  site  of  this  edifice  was  the  spot  now  occupied  by 
the  house  of  the  late  Capt.  Joseph  Clioate.  This  point 
would  seem  to  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  state- 
ment of  Rev.  Dr.  Crowell,  in  his  history  of  Essex. 
He  came  to  this  town  to  reside  in  1814,  and  was  then 
told  that  this  was  the  location  of  the  building  by  aged 
persons,  whose  parents  had  attendeil  worship  within 
it  forty  years  after  its  erection. 

The  building  is  described  as  a  plain,  substantial 
structure,  with  a  frame  of  white  oak,  and  having  a 
cupola  surmounting  the  centre  of  the  ridge-pole,  and 
within  it  a  bell. 

The  First  Minister. — The  first  resident  clergy- 
man of  Chebacco,  Rev.  John  Wise,  has  Ibr  two  hun- 
dred years  been  a  prominent  figure  in  the  history  of 
not  only  this  little  i>arish,  but  of  the  country.  He 
was  born  in  Uoxbury,  Mass.,  August  15,  1652,  and 
was  the  son  of  Joseph  Wise,  who  at  one  period  of 
his  life  followed  the  occupation  of  a  butcher.  His 
mother  wsis  a  daughter  of  Rev.  William  Thompson,^ 
who  came  to  this  country  from  England  in  1637,  and 
after  preaching  for  awhile  at  Kittery  or  York  (now 
Maine),  was  in  1639  ordained  as  minister  of  the 
church  in  Braintree,  Masrs.,  in  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  now  the  town  ofQuincy.  The  parish  of  Mr. 
Thompson  was  substantially  the  same  that  is  now  the 
Unitarian  parish  in  that  place, — the  place  of  worship 
of  President  John  Adams  and  his  descendants.* 

Joseph  Wise,  in  1635,  came  over  from  England  as 
the  servant  of  Dr.  (tcorge  Alcoek,  anil  was  held  by 
an  agreement  to  labor  for  him  for  a  definite  period, 
unless  earlier  released  by  his  virtual  master,  in  ac- 


1  STlionins  Vuriiey  itnd   .\br)iliiiin  Murtin  wore  iincostol's  of  the  writer 
of  this  historical  slsetoli  of  I-j^cx. 
a.SnTOgo,  Vol.  IV.  p.  28'.l. 

*  A  Krniuleon  of  this  Rt-v.  Williiim  Tlionipsoii  (wlio  who,  of  coiinio, 
n  iioptiow  of  Mrs.  .Uweph  Wm'  hihI  tli-st  cousin  of  Her.  .lohn  Wise) 
wiu«  tho  Rev.  Etlwunl  Tliollipson,  who  died  Murcti  lli,  HlV't,  »t  th« 
age  of  forty  years,  and  over  wliose  pnive,  near  Mio  Wioslow  tomb  in 
MiirsliHeld,  Muss.,  is  the  following  quaint  epitaph: 

"  Here,  in  a  Tyrant's  haiul,  doth  captive  Ho 
A  rare  synopcis  of  Divinity. 
Old  I'atrinrclis,  Prophets,  (Jospt-I  Itishops  meet 
I'uder  ileep  silelire  in   this  winding  slieet  : 
.Ml  rest  awhile,  in  hope  and  full  itilenl, 
When  Uieir  King  culls,  to  meet  in  Purlianieut." 
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cordance  witli  n  rule  somewhat  similar  to  that  in- 
volved in  the  contracts  made  witli  tlic  Cliinese  coolies 
brought  to  the  Pacitic  coast,  within  a  lew  years 
past, — though  the  bargain  of  the  Puritan  settlers  was 
upon  a  higher  moral  plane,  the  motives  for  emigra- 
tion of  both  parties  to  the  agreement,  being  above 
merely  commercial  or  sordid  considerations. 

Joseidi  Wise  was  set  free  from  the  legal  bond  of 
service  by  a  clause  of  the  last  will  and  testament  of  his 
master,  Dr.  Alcock,  who  died  in  10411,  expressly  giving 
him  "the  rest  of  his  time"  from  after  the  next  fol- 
lowing summer, — in  the  same  way  in  which  inden- 
tured apjircntices  to  a  mechanical  trade  were  freed 
from  the  obligation  of  servitude,  sometimes  for  meri- 
torious conduct  and  sometimes  because  they  had  paid 
for  their  freedom  a  stipulated  sum.  The  phrase 
"bought  his  time  "I  occasionally  heard  in  my  boy- 
hood, when  a  custom  prevailed,  which  is  now  entirely 
obsolete;  the  Young  America  of  these  days  scorning 
the  thoughts  of  any  such  trammels. 

In  December  of  the  year  he  was  set  free,  he  volun- 
tarily entered  the  more  enticing  servitude  of  matri- 
mony, by  uniting  in  wedlock  with  Miss  Mary  Thomp- 
son, whose  parentage  is  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

Of  their  thirteen  children,  eleven  lived  to  maturity; 
of  whom  John  was  the  fifth.  When  he  was  ten  years 
old,  his  mother's  brother,  Benjamin  Thompson,  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College,  and  not  long  afterward  be- 
came master  of  the  Free  Schojl  in  Boston.  We  do 
not  find  recorded  any  particulars  of  his  childhood 
and  youth  ;  but  it  is  not  an  unwarrantable  su])posi- 
tiou  that  this  uncle  may  have  rendered  him  essential 
aid  in  his  earlier  years  in  acquiring  rudimentary 
knowledge.  This  same  uncle  was  an  early  tutor  of 
the  subsequently  noted  Cotton  Mather. 

John  Wise  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  1673. 
That  institution  was  then  probably  not  much  (if  any) 
superior  in  its  facilities  for  a  "  liberal  education,"  to  a 
respectable  academy  of  a  later  period — not  the  equal, 
as  a  whole,  of  the  present  Normal  Schools  of  this 
State,  or  the  High  Schools,  or  even  of  some  private 
institutions  in  our  cities  and  larger  towns. 

Mr.  Wise  preached  first,  so  far  as  is  now  known,  at 
Branford,  in  Connecticut,  and,  under  a  regular  ajj- 
pointment  of  the  colonial  authorities,  ofticiated  as  a 
chaplain  to  a  ndlitary  expedition  in  King  Philip's 
War.  He  afterwards  preached  at  Hatfield,  Mass.,  in 
the  years  1077  and  1678;  and  there,  as  had  been  the 
case  at  Branford,  he  was  urgently  solicited  to  settle  as 
pastor.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  almost  persuaded  to 
remain  at  Hatfield  and  grow  up  with  the  place,  which 
was  then  a  new  settlement.     But  he  finally  declined. 

In  December  of  167.S  he  was  married  at  Hatfield  to 
Miss  Abigail  Gardner,  daughter  of  Thomas  Gardner, 
of  Roxbury. 

He  came  to  Chebacco  to  preach  in  the  spring  of 
1080,  officiated  at  the  dedication  of  the  meeting- 
house, which  had  been  raised  a  year  previously,  and 
was   from  that  time  the  recognizeil  minister,  though 


he  was  not  regularly  ordained,  nor  was  the  church 
organized,  until  three  years  later. 

The  narrative  of  his  residence  in  this  i)laee,  and  of 
his  ministerial  career  of  forty-five  years'  duration  to 
his  death  in  1725,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  has  an 
interest  which  is  in  some  respects  romantic. 

A  notable  incident  of  his  pulpit  ministrations, 
often  mentioned  in  local  notices  and  commemorative 
discourses,  was  his  fervently  uttered  wish  in  jjuldic 
prayer  for  some  of  his  neighbors  then  held  captive  by 
pirates,  that  if  there  were  no  other  way  of  release, 
they  might  rise  and  slay  their  captors.  On  that 
same  day  they  arose  and,  killing  the  pirates,  effected 
their  escape. 

This  may  have  been  only  a  coincidence,  or,  for 
aught  we  may  positively  know,  it  may  have  been 
something  more.  While  not  assuming  anything 
either  way  as  a  settled  conclusion,  we  should  not  be 
disquieted  by  anybody's  adoption  of  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  one  of  Tennyson's  idyls  of  King  Arthur, — 

"  More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.    Wherefore,  let  thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 
Fur  BO  the  whole  round  earth  is  everyway 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God." 

Mr.  Wise's  published  writings,  "  The  Church's 
Quarrel  Espoused"  and  "A  Vindication  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  New  England  Churches;"  the  oft-re- 
peated and  accredited  tradition  of  his  easy  and 
speedy  disposal  of  the  doughty  athlete  Chandler,  who 
had  jogged  all  the  way  from  Andover  on  horseback 
to  try  his  hands  and  arms  with  him  at  wrestling,  and 
who  was  at  the  very  first  bout  laid  upon  his  back  on 
the  ground,  and  at  the  second  lifted  over  the  fence, 
and  who  then  said  that  if  Mr.  Wise  would  be  kind 
enough  to  pass  his  horse  over,  he  would  go  home; 
and  his  spirited  resistance  to  the  usurpation  of  Sir 
Edmund  Andros,  with  his  keen  and  incisive  affi- 
davit and  petition  for  redress  for  the  wrongs  inflicted 
upon  him  and  his  associates  by  that  despot,  which 
have  given  him  a  national  reputation,  all  demonstrate 
that  in  strongly  marked  individuality  of  character,  as 
well  as  in  physical  strength,  he  surpassed  the  occu- 
pants generally  of  the  Congregational  pulpits  of  his 
time. 

He  was  evidently  what  would  be  called,  in  the  ir- 
reverent phraseology  of  the  present  time,  a  "  muscu- 
lar Christian."  If  the  modern  champion  slugger,  John 
L.  Sullivan,  bad  lived  at  that  early  day,  and  had  un- 
dertaken to  "fool"  around  Mr.  "Wise,  his  laurels 
would  doubtless  have  soon  withered,  for  he  would 
probably  have  been  knocked  out  of  time  in  the  first 
round. 

Though  above  the  average  stature,  he  was  well 
proportioned,  and  though  of  dignified  and  command- 
ing aspect,  he  was  free  from  arlntrary  assumption  of 
authority,  and  seems  to  have  had  a  singularly  modest 
estimate  of  his  own  intellectual  powers,  which,  as 
evinced  by  his   printed  discourses  and  essays,  were 
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decidedly  superior.  While  of  a  lively  fancy  and  a 
somewhat  ardent  temperament,  which  would  have 
rendered  him  fearless  of  carrying  all  sail  in  a  mental 
yacht-race,  he  was  at  the  same  time  tlioroughly  bal- 
lasted witli  sound,  practical  sense. 

In  everything  pertaining  to  ecclesiastical  order  and 
church  government,  he  was  thoroughly  and  consist- 
ently a  Congregationalist.  He  was  in  favor  of  leav- 
ing each  church  and  society  to  regulate  and  manage 
its  own  alliiirs,  without  dictation  or  interference  from 
without,  whether  by  Presbyteries  or  Associations. 
In  his  published  writings  on  the  subject  he  employed 
wit,  sarcasm  and  invective,  as  well  as  sober  argu- 
ment, in  controverting  the  position  of  those  in  his 
time  who  proposed  a  more  stringent  sectarian  organi- 
zation, with  standing  councils,  to  be  empowered  with 
what  he  regarded  as  a  semi-popish  authority  over  in- 
dividual ministers  and  their  congregations.  Then,  as 
has  often  since  been  the  case,  there  was  manifest  a 
pruriency  for  a  domineering  sway  over  the  many  by 
the  few. 

But  the  most  important  event  of  bis  public  career, 
which,  at  the  time,  gave  him  not  only  a  colonial 
but  also,  to  some  extent,  no  doubt,  a  transatlantic 
distinction,  wherever  abroad  the  affairs  of  these 
new  settlements  were  regarded  with  any  interest,  and 
which  now  secures  for  him  an  abiding  national  repu- 
tation, was  bis  manly  and  courageous  resistance  to 
the  assumption  of  the  colonial  (iovernor,  Sir  Kdmund 
Andros,  who,  in  1G87,  levied  upon  the  colonists,  with- 
out warrant  or  authority  of  any  deliberative  assem- 
bly, a  tax  of  one  penny  upon  every  pound  of  their 
estates. 

Not  the  First. — The  fact  lliat  he  was  not,  as  he 
is  commonly  sU|)posed  to  have  been,  the  fird  person 
in  the  colonies  to  i)rotcst  against  taxation  without 
representation,  should  not  detract  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  the  pre-eminent  merit  of  his  heroic  ac- 
tion ;  for  which,  with  five  others,  he  was  fined  and 
imprisoned.' 


1  Tlie  fir^t  pm-wjii  in  the  New  Kuf;lanil  eolonirs  who  remoUHtrated 
attains!  taxation  williotit  repn-ttentatioii,  ko  far  a>t  can  t>o  known  from 
any  liiHturiral  reronl,  was  Uev.  George  Phillilts,  ancestor  (hy  tiis  fin*! 
wife)  of  Wenih-II  Philliiw,  the  omtor  anil  philanthropist,  ami  (by  his  sec- 
onil  wife)  of  tlic  late  Hon.  Steplien  (>.  rhillipa,  of  Saleiii.  lie  uttered 
his  protest  in  1GS2,  tlfly-flve  years  liefore  that  of  Mr.  Wise,  and  twenty 
years  before  tlie  latter  was  Isirri. 

Kev,  (leorge  riiillips  canie  fiitni  Kngland  in  the  ship  "  Arbella,"  in 
111311,  with  .lolin  Winllirop,  Sir  llirlinrd  Saltonslall,  Miyor  William  Ua- 
tliorne,  .lolui  Wiirren  and  others,  all  Wttrthy  and  sonn;  knightly. 

Mr.  riiillips  settled  in  Watertown,  MasN.,  and  was  minister  of  the 
church  there  fourteen  yeai-s,  until  hi;*  death  in  Ii'.l  I,  at  the  age  of  tifty- 

ODO, 

He  WON  more  liberal  and  tolerant  than  some  of  the  other  Puritan 
loailerB,— in  this  respect  hariiioni-/.{it){  with  his  distinKuiHlieditarishioner 
and  eliureh-mi'rnber,  the  hinnaue  and  eslinialde  Sir  Itiehard  .^altonslall, 
who  resided  in  Watertown  about  a  year  prior  to  his  return  to  Kn^-land. 
His  enlightent>d  views  of  civil  and  religions  liberty  ted  him  early  to  the 
earnest  advocacy  of  Congregationalism  in  church  order  and  govern- 
niont. 

lnlr,:{2  his  feliow-pa-wnger  Winthmp,  then  tio^ernor  (who,  notwith- 
standing his  personal  uniiubility  and  a  spice  of  liberality,  was  fonil  of 
the  exercise  ot  nnigiMterial  prerogative),  onlered   the  eolleetion  of  a  lax 


Those  who  suffered  with  him  in  this  persecution 
were  John  Appleton,  at  whose  house  was  held  the 
first  meeting  to  consider  the  ([uestion  of  resistance  to 
the  collection  of  the  uiilawtul  tax;  John  .\ndrcws, 
William  Goodhue,  llobert  Kinsman  and  Thomas 
French.  Wise  and  Appleton  were  fined  £b(i  each  ; 
Andrews,  £30;  Goodhue  and  Kinsman,  £20  each; 
and  French,  £15.  Wise  and  Appleton  were  required 
to  give  bonds  in  the  sum  of  £1000  each,  and  the 
others  £oOO  each,  for  their  good  behavior  for  one 
year.  Mr.  Wise  was  suspended  from  his  clerical 
functions,  and  they  were  all  debarred  from  holding 
any  civil  office. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  in  Ipswich,  pursuant  to 
an  order  from  the  treasurer  of  the  colony,  acting  un- 
der the  command  of  Governor  Andros,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  choosing  a  commissioner  to  Join  with  the 
selectmen  in  assessing  the  inhabitants,  the  citizens, 
after  having  been  forcibly  and  eloquently  addressed 
by  Mr.  Wise,  voted  unanimously  not  to  choose  such 
commissioner,  or  take  any  steps  whatever  to  collect 
the  tax. 

The  whole  town  itself,  of  course,  thus  became  as 
much  responsible  for  the  position  taken  as  were  the 
six  men  singled  out  for  prosecution  ;  but  as  an  at- 
tempt to  arrest  and  imprison  the  entire  people  of  the 
place  would  have  been  uiideitaking  too  large  a  con- 
tract, they  seized  upon  lliosc  wbcmi  they  considered 
to  be  ringleaders. 

In  his  petition  for  redress  of  his  grievances,  which 
accompanied  his  suit  for  damages,  brought  against 
the  chief  justice,  Joseph  Dudley,  some  two  years 
afterwards,  when  Andros  had  been  driven  from  the 
(iovcniorship,  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the 
occupancy  of  the  British  throne,  Mr.  Wise  told  of 
the  insolence  of  one  of  the  judges  at  his  trial,  who 
said,  "  Mr.  Wise,  you  have  no  more  i>rivileges  left 
you  than  not  to  be  sold  for  slaves." 

King  James  II.,  of  whom  Andros,  now  dejwsed, 
liad  been  the  pliant  toot,  was  now  in  exile;  and 
William  and  Mary  of  Orange  having  acceded   to  the 


from  the  people  of  the  colony,  without  cuDsulting  them,     Blr.  Phillips 

mill  the  Kuling  Klderof  his  church,  Richunl  Drown,  called  the  people 
of  Watert<iw*n  together,  and  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  it  wiu  dangerous 
to  submit  to  the  order  of  the  Governoi  and  liis  assistants  to  tax  the  pei> 
pie  witliout  their  consent.  For  so  doing  they  were  arraigned  l)efore  the 
(iovernor,  and  it  is  reconieil  that  there  was  "  much  debate'*  on  theaub- 
ject. 

Their  action  would  seem  to  have  had  a  beneficial  ofTect  ;  for  not  long 
afterwanl,  Is-fore  any  further  attenipl  I<i  levy  a  lax,  the  court,  on  the 
IVtlh  of  May,  lli;t'J,  onlered  that  '*  two  of  every  plantation  be  appointed 
to  confer  with  tlie  Csurt  about  raising  of  a  pnlilic  stock  ;"  and  this  led, 
u  sliort  time  afterwanl,  to  the  establiHliiiienl  of  a  representative  body  in 
the  government  of  the  colony. 

(.Governor  Winthrop  clainied  that  Mr.  Phillips  afterwanls '*  acknowl- 
edged his  error."  1  cannot  llnd,  however,  in  any  reconi,  the  slightest 
evidenee  that  ho  ever  made  any  such  acknowledgment.  Possibly,  his 
respect  for  the  (governor's  really  gotsi  qualities,  and  a  com|Missionate 
feeling  towanis  liini  on  account  of  his  mortitli-ation  at  the  failure  of  his 
tJix-raising  scheme,  may  have  induced  Mr.  Phillips  to  let  him  down 
easily. 

As  all  this  occurred  twenty  years  before  .loiin  Wise  was  Isirn,  it  is 
poiviblelbat  he  nuiy  not  have  heard  of  it. 
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tlirone,  the  relative  political  ami  legal  status  of  the 
oppressor  ami  his  viotims  hail  entirely  ehanged.  Mr. 
Wise  recovered  liainages  of  Chief  .liisticc  Oiulley. 
who  hail  been  Sir  Edimimrs  coinpanioii-sycopliaiit 
to  royalty  ;  and  the  town  of  Ipswich  reinilnirsed  the 
persecuted  men  for  their  pecuniary  losses. 

In  KiSil  he  was  chosen  by  the  town  as  a  Represent- 
ative in  an  a.ssenil)lage  convened  that  year  in  Boston, 
for  advisory  purposes. 

Mr.  Wise  lived  thirty-six  years  after  this  triumph- 
ant vindication,  and  continued  preaching  until  with- 
in a  short  period  before  his  death,  which  occurred  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three  years.  The  following  is  the 
inscription  upon  his  memorial  stone  in  the  old  bury- 
ing-ground  in  Essex: 

"  UNDERNEATH    LIES  THE   BODY  OP  THE 

KEY.  JOHN  WISE,  A.M., 

FIRST    PASTOR   OF   THE   lil)    CHURfH    IN    IPSWICH. 

GradilHted  at  HarvarU  College,  1G73. 

Oliiained  Pastor  of  said  Church,  1C81. 

And  died  April,  8,  1725, 

Aged  73. 

For  talents,  pietj-  and  learning. 

He  shone  as  a  star  of  the 

First  Magnitude." 

He  had  seven  children,  five  sous  and  two  daughters, 
who  survived  him  several  years.  His  wife's  death 
occurred  only  a  few  months  after  that  of  her  husband. 

The  eldest  sou,  Jeremiah,  was  a  preacher,  and  was 
for  fortv-eight  years,  until  his  death,  pastor  of  a  church 
at  South  Berwick,  Maine.  A  daughter  became  the 
wife  of  Rev.  John  White,  of  Gloucester.  Ammi 
Ruhami  was  a  military  man,  with  the  rank  of  major, 
and  he  and  his  brother  Henry  were  actively  engaged 
in  secular  business  pursuits. 

During  the  appalling  witchcraft  delusion  in  1692, 
Rev.  John  Wise,  with  an  equal,  if  not  even  greater, 
degree  of  intrepidity  than  when  opposing  Gov. 
Androg,  interposed  in  behalf  of  one  of  the  victims 
and  his  wife  by  heading  a  petition  of  thirty-two  in- 
habitants of  Chebacco,  attesting  the  irreproachable 
character  of  the  accused  persons,  who  had  for  .some 
years  resided  among  them  prior  to  their  removal  to 
Salem.  This  furnishes  no  proof  that  he  did  not  share 
the  general  delusion  of  the  times  on  the  question  of 
the  existence  of  witches;  but  it  demonstrates  his 
bravery  and  generosity,  in  incurring  the  hazard  of 
losing  his  own  life  by  an  etibrt  to  save  the  life  of 
another. 

A  further  mention  of  his  friendly  interposition, 
and  the  principal  reason  for  it,  will  be  found  under 
the  head  of  Witchcraft,  in  this  history. 

The  Secoxi)  Mixistek. — Mr.  Wise's  immediate 
successor  W.1S  Rev.  Theoi>hilus  Pickering,  a  native  of 
Salem,  born  in  the  Pickering  mansion  of  several 
gables,  still  standing  in  Broad  Street,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  State  Normal  School  building.  He  was  an 
uncle  of  Timothy  Pickering,  distinguished  a-s  an  oflicer 
in  the  Revolution  and  as  a  member  of  the  ( 'abiiiet  of 


President  Washington,  and  likewise  of  that  of  the 
elder  Adams.  John  Pickering,  distinguished  as  a 
lawyer  and  scholar,  author  of  "  Pickering's  Synonyms," 
and  Octavius  Pickering,  who  were  brothers,  I  think, 
were  also,  I  believe,  nephews  of  Theophilus. 

With  Octavius,  when  he  was  a  resident  of  Boston, 
I  was  personally  acquainted,  having  first  met  him 
wlieu  he  appeared  as  a  witness  before  a  legislative 
(•(immittee,  and  having  had  some  conversation  with 
him  relative  to  the  iaraily  traditions  concerning  the 
Chebacco  minister,  and  his  personal  traits  and  char- 
acteristics. 

I  judge  that  the  Rev.  Theophilus  Pickering  was  a 
person  of  varied  learning  and  accomplishments  ;  of 
tine  literary  tastes  ;  intellectually  able;  dignified  in 
manner,  staid  and  decorous  in  his  style  of  jiublic 
speaking,  yet  animated  and  interesting  ;  of  strict  in- 
tegrity and  a  nice  sense  of  personal  honor;  from 
natural  temperament  not  so  effusive  and  enthusiastic 
as  some  others,  and  having  a  constitutional  abhor- 
rence of  rant  and  sensational  utterances.  He  was 
devout  and  sincere,  frank  in  the  avowal  of  his  exact 
npinions,  .and  averse  to  a  tacit  or  seeming  aciiuiescence 
in  anything  of  which  he  did  not  fiilly  approve. 

He  had  considerable  mechanical  skill,  and  found 
agreeable  recreation  in  manual  labor.  Some  of  the 
interior  finishing  of  the  dwelling-house,  which  he 
owned  and  for  some  time  occupied,  now  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Edwin  Hobbs,  is  said  to  be  the  product  of  his 
workmanship. 

For  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  after  his  settlement, 
the  relations  between  him  and  his  church  and  society 
were  entirely  harmonious  and  cordial,  so  far  as  can 
be  known.  About  the  year  1740,  when  the  famous 
Rev.  George  Whitefield  first  preached  in  Ipswich, 
and  visited  Chebacco,  or  soon  after,  signs  of  discon- 
tent and  disaffection  towards  him  began  to  be  mani- 
fested, first  like  drops  of  a  slight  sprinkling  from  the 
outermost  fringe  of  a  cloud,  the  cloud  gradually  in- 
creasing in  density  till  it  became  dark  and  frowning, 
and  the  rain  began  to  fall  pitilessly.  It  chilled  Mr. 
Pickering;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  like  chills  to 
the  physical  system,  in  damp  and  malarial  regions, 
it  shortened  the  number  of  his  days  on  earth. 

The  story  is  too  long  to  be  given  here  in  particu- 
larity of  detail.  The  dissatisfaction  of  a  portion  of  his 
church  grew  into  a  schism.  Conferences  and  consul- 
tations were  ineftectual  to  heal  the  breach,  and  at 
length  the  disafl%cted  members  withdrew  and  organ- 
ized a  separate  society  and  church,  of  which  Rev. 
John  Cleaveland  became  the  settled  pa.stor. 

The  charge  against  Mr.  Pickering  was  principally 
that  he' did  not  adopt  nor  approve  of  the  measures 
introduceil  by  Whitefield  for  the  promotion  of  re- 
ligious revivals.  The  controver.sy  which  had  arisen 
was  not  professedly  about  theological  dodrmes  so 
much  as  about  methods — methods  of  impressing  the 
doctrines  upon  the  minds  of  the  listeners  and  of 
testing  the  fitness  of  persons  to  become  church  mem- 
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bcrH,  iiltli()U);li  Hoino  of  the  "  BpociliculioriH"  of  the 
cliiirKC  nKiiiiiHt  the  iiiioiHlL-r,  ns  tliey  are  turmed  in 
iiiilititry  IriiiU,  were  to  tlie  oiled  tlmt  the  di«tiiiftive 
(loetriiH'H  of  Knicc  hail  not  l)een  |in'»eiite<l  with  the 
freiiiieiii-y  iitiil  eoneiiey  coiiMidcri'il  desiralilti  and  eH- 
Heiitlal. 

A  majority  of  a  coiiiicil  of  iici^^liborinj;  iiiinisterH 
and  eliiirches,  which  had  been  called  by  the  orif^inal 
eliurch,  with  a  view,  if  poHsible,  to  reeoiicile  and  har- 
moni/.e  the  conflietin^  elements,  while  approving  of 
Mr.  I'iikcrinn'M  cinir.se  in  >;eneriil,  and  ccnHnrin);  his 
oppo.^erx  for  willxlrawing  ami  Hettin^;  np  a  separate 
aHHenibly,  nevertlieleHs  e.xpressed  the  opinion  that  he 
had  been  "  negligent  about  e.xatnining  eandidateu  for 
adniisHion  to  the  chureh  respecting  their  religious  ex- 
perienccH;"  in  other  words,  that  he  had  opened  the 
church  door  too  widely  and  let  peoph^  in  too  easily. 
Mr.  riclicrinn  probably  indeed  tlieni  more  by  the 
reclitmle  of  their  lives  and  a  calm  e.N|>re.ssion  of  their 
hope  and  trust,  than  by  a  volubility  of  emotional  and 
fervid  uttcraruc.  The  maxim  that  "still  waters  run 
deep"  nii);lil  iippropriately  have  been  adopted  by 
him;  and  perhaps  luMvould  have  applauded  the  uuiii 
who,  when  asked,  somewhat  imperatively,  by  an 
over-zealous  proselyter, — Have  you  got  religion  yet? 
(piickly  answered,  "  Not  mucii  to  speak  of" 

lioth  [larties  in  the  controversy,  however,  were 
donbtlcvss  i(|nally  honest  and  sincere.  A  dilference 
of  (cmperamcnt  was  probably,  in  part,  the  cause  of 
their  separation.  People  who  were  naturally  enthu- 
siastic and  emntiomdly  susceptible  were  "carried 
away  "  by  ibc  preaching  of  Whifdicld. 

Will  i'i;i'ii;i,|p'.4  I'dwiou  as  an  Okaioii. — Tojudge 
of  bis  public  speaking  from  a  description  of  it  by  the 
wise  and  philosophical  l!cii|amin  Franklin,  who 
heani  him  address  a  va.st  out-of-door  assend)lage  in 
I'hiliidclpliia,  he  was  uii(iuesliomd)ly  gifted  in  a  won- 
derful degree  as  a  brilliant,  impa.ssione<l  and  persua- 
aivu  orator,  lie  was  also  gifted  histrionically,  and  in 
punt<nnime  especially  could  probably  have  become  a 
star  pcrfnrmcr.  Kvcn  tlu'  calm  and  rcllective  sage 
acknowledged  himself  to  have  been  charmed  aiul 
fascinated  while  listening  to  his  discoursi'.  Itultbe 
magic  inlluenee  was  in  the  voice  and  rmiiiiHr  oltlic 
speaker  more  than  in  the  sidistance  of  llie»erm(ins.  ( )n 
reailing  some  of  tliem  we  woniU^r  at  the  Ihoiiglitof  the 
edi'ct  upon  the  liiMirers  which  Iradilion  nniformly  as- 
scribcH  to  I  hem,  an<l  wiMhink  of  the  ilisappoiiilment  of 
the  venerable  lady,  who,  on  perusing  a  printed  copy 
of  a  iliseonrse  of  her  favorite  minister,  exclaimed: 
"  Tlioy  cull  Mivcr  print  that  godly  tone."  As  com- 
pared wilb  .lercmy  Taylor,  ('halmers,  or  Chantiiiig, 
each  materially  dill'erenl  in  style,  W'hitelicld.  in  rc- 
gnnl  to  anylhing  like  ileplli  of  thougbl  ami  the  alllu- 
eiice  of  ilbislralion  anil  e.\pression  whicli  instruct 
and  enliven  when  read  lis  well  as  when  heanl,  is  like 
the  sparkling  ell'crvescenee  of  light  beer  conlrasled 
with  the  llavor  of  old  and  mellow  wine. 

Noverlhelcss,  Whilelield    was   always   devout,    ele- 


vated in  tone,  circumspect  in  plirase(dogy,  and  in 
keeping  with  the  proprieties  of  civilized  life.  But  this 
cannot  be  truthfully  said  of  all  his  early  followers  in 
this  country,  a  fact  whicli  whs  lamented  by  some  of 
the  belter  class  of  his  admirers  and  adherents.  Some 
of  his  disciples,  particularly  some  of  the  preiicliei's 
ami  exhorters,  were  fanatics  and  cranks.  lOspccially 
was  this  the  ca.se  with  llev.  .lames  Davenport,  who 
preached  for  some  time  to  the  Separatist  ('liiirch  in 
lioston,  t(>  which  Rev.  .lolin  Cleaveland  preached, 
and  whicli  invited  the  latter  to  settle  as  its  pastor. 
Davenport  preached  also  in  Ipswich,  and  seems  to 
have  been  a  favorite  with  the  minister  there,  the  Kev. 
Nathaniel  Rogers,  who,  with  him,  came  to  Chcbacco, 
and  virtually  insulted  Jlr.  I'ickering  by  holding  forth 
in  his  pulpit  without  his  consent,  and  alluding  to  him 
in  Iheir  prayers  as  a  man  blinded,  and  a.sking  (lod  to 
open  bis  eyes  and  cause  the  .scales  to  fall  from  them. 
Mr.  I'ickering  doubtless  had  reference  to  such  per- 
sons, when,  in  a  letter,  he  wrote  of  "the  conceit  of 
some  that  the  sudden  starts  of  their  fancy  arc  imme- 
diate impressions  from  the  Holy  Spirit."  \\  «■  can 
judge  of  the  feeling  clicrished  by  some  of  the  couser- 
valive  ministers  of  lluit  lime  by  their  strictures  upon 
ilii'se  Whitelield  "  New  Lights,"  as  they  were  termed. 
UoiiKiw,  ui'  Ii'.swicil,  IN  Sai,km. — Kev.  Mr. 
Urockwull,  agent  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  (Jospel  in  Foreign  I'arls,  wrote  thus  to  the 
secretary  of  that  organization  at  London  : 

"S,i,KM,  Foil.  IS,  1741 -4.'. 
"  lt..|,'<'n<  of  I|iH»li'li  on>'  (if  thin  IWiiilii  AlKuilli'H  illHpliiyml  lila  tnli'lll 
ill  }t'  'I'liwii  nil  Siiiiiliiy  ,vi>  '.:lMi  .liiliiinry  A'  riiiilliiiit'tl  lu>ri.  mi  iliiliiK  nil- 
til  >'!< 'rtiiiritilii,v  lollowiiii;,  whi'ii  111'  Irl'l  IiIh  uiiililnry  In  cliurKu  tu  mui 
KlvliiM  a  lliil(i<r,  who  tinlilH  furlli  iivi>i-y  Tliuiiiituy,  iiiiil  tliu  a  fulluw  of 
riillKlllllllllltf  Igllonilicii  In  llnvi'l-lhnU'tw  riillnwiiil  liY  grtMit  IllultltililMi  .V 
luiK-li  rrliiil  ii|>.  lint  I  lliiiiik  OikI,  tlint  fow  tif  iii,v  cliitrrli  went  lu  lioar 
dlthiir  iiC  tliiiiii,  mill  tliuHK  yt  iliil  wluilly  illHllkcil  tliolii."  < 

Davkni'out,  TiiK  Fanatic,  wiiu.  in  mis  I'iiav- 
i:ns  IN  CiiKiiArco,  insiii.tkd  Mk.  I'ukkkino. — In 
Uarber's  Historical  Collections  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Rogers'  associate  is  thus  pnrtrayed  :  "Mr.  .ramcs 
Davenport,  of  Soulhbobl,  on  Long  Island,  who  had 
been  esteemed  a  pious,  sound  and  faithful  minister, 
now  became  zealous  beyond  measure:  made  a  visit  to 
Connecticut,  and  preached  in  New  Haven,  Hrandford, 
Stonington,  and  various  other  places  ;  and  went  on 
as  f:ir  as  MosliPii,  lie  gave  an  unrestrained  liberty  to 
noise  and  outcry,  both  of  distress  and  joy  in  time  of 
divine  service.  He  promoted  both  with  all  his 
might,  raising  his  voice  to  the  highesi  pilch,  together 
with  the  most  violent  agitations  of  the  body.  With 
these  he  united  a  strange  singing  tone  which  mightily 
Icndcd  to  raise  the  feelings  of  weak  and  undiscerning 
people,  and  consi'iincnlly  to  bcighleii  the  confusion 
among  the  passionate  of  his  hearers.  This  odd,  ilis- 
agreeable  tuning  of  the  voice,  in  excriises  of  devo- 
tion, was  caught  by  zealous  exhorters,  and  became  a 
characteristic  of  the  separate  preachers.    The  whole 

I  Kmi'l  llial    Hint.  (Vill.,  xvll.  '^14. 
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HtH't  wi-re  ilislinguittlu'd  l>y  llii>  s.-iiirliiniiiuinis  tunc. 
It  Wii»  .Mr.  r)iivoii|iorl'.s  iiiamiir,  wlu'ii  u  niiiiiliir  li:i(l 
crioil  cut,  tiiiil  tlicrc  li;i(l  been  (;ioul  :i);itiitiiiiis  of 
liciily,  t(i  priiiioiiiK'c  tlu'iu  tiikciis  (ifdiviiu'  I'livor  ;  and 
what  wim  still  worse,  ho  wdiiM  pnniimnic  those 
persons  who  were  the  stilijeets  of  lluse  outcries 
and  agitations,  to  be  eonverleil ;  or  ih^it  they  iiad 
eonie  to  t'lirist ;  which  were  gross  mid  dangerous- 
errors.  »  *  »  Wiuil  had  still  more  niiseliievoiis 
intluenec  than  all  the  rest,  was  liis  undertaking  ti> 
eiaininr  hi''  brethren  in  (he  vtinin/ri/,  as  to  tiieir 
spiritual  state,  and  publicly  to  decide  concerning' 
them,  wlielher  they  were  converted  or  iiiKinivertcd- 
i?onu'  wliom  he  had  [irivately  e.xamined,  anil  to  all  ap 
pcarance  were  of  as  much  grace  as  himself,  lie  would 
in  hi.1  jxihlie  prayers  pronounce  unamrrrled.  Thus, 
disoriler,  jealousy,  and  confusion  were  sown  in  the 
churches.  He  represented  it  as  a  drcadfid  thing  to 
hear  unconverted  ministers;  that  tliiir  preaching 
was  worse  than  poison  ;  and  he  warncil  the  peo])le 
against  it. 

Mis  brethren  remonstrated  against  these  wild  meas 
ures,  and  represented  to  him  that  he  must  be  undei 
the  influence  of  a  wrong  spirit;  but  he  pcMsisted  in 
his  measures.  At  Charlestown,  in  Massachusetts,  he 
withdrew  from  the  communion,  on  the  Jjord's  day, 
pretending  that  he  had  scruples  as  to  the  conversion 
of  the  minister.  The  Hostoii  ministers  disapfiroved 
of  his  conduct,  and  rejected  him.  He  was  complain- 
ed of,  and  brought  before  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  and  was  disndssed  as  not  being  of  a 
sound  mind.  His  conduct  had  a  pernicious  influ- 
ence on  the  people." 

Still  Inrther  illustrations  of  tin- semi -lunacy  of  some 
of  the  unbalanced  Separatists  of  those  days  are  fur- 
nished in  the  documents  which  follow  : 

"  «REAT  niHORI)Ef(J)  AT    II'MWH'II. 

'*  From  tlio  31S.  diary  uf  Ilcv.  ELf6fie/.ur  I'urkiimn,'  (»f  WeHtljoro',  Mnaf., 
in  Uie  Library  of  tlio  Aiiicric-nn  AntiqttariHii  Soduty  in  Worr:eMt«r  : 

"  N.  IJ.  Orr-at  Vittttrtlen  (w«  hear)  were  lately  at  Ijinicicfi  \>y  meann  of 
ontj  H'oi)dlnir[i  wlio  u'*h  3Ir.  Oilriiati  of  Dnrlmtii  liaM  Merit  Letters  to  many 
Miniitlons  of  ye  Province  aji  from  yi^  K.  of  K.  A  L.  of  L.*h  [Klnfj  uf  Kin^H 
and  fxfnl  of  Lonlw.] 

"  N,  H.  I  Imnw-rllied  a  letter  at  Mr.  yewmnn'iiHlw]y  from  Mr.  C.  Walii- 
wrigtit,  of  liMWic-h  to  Mr.  Dudley  of  Itoxhiiry  reiipectlnj<  y«  Il«w.  Dloor- 

derM  in  ye  lant  month,  liorriiile  to  relate.      Sty  Itr.  Sam'  I' li  [Park- 

niaiij  waa  |iretreiit  at  I|mwir:ti  white  Konie  of  tUewi  acta  were  done.-" 

The  "  DliJOKDEKfi"  DK-SCKIBEH. — The  liiilure  and 
character  of  tlie  "  great  disorders"  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
I'arkman,  appear  to  be  explained  in  the  following 
extract  from  the  diary  of  Rev.  Samuel  Chandler,  of 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  which,  it  will  be  observed,  he 
speaks  of  Woodbury  and  Oilman  : 

"  .Vug.  'ifi,  17-10.  I  iet  ont  on  a  Journey  to  Durham  t>i  a  fiint,  at  ye  de- 
dirt  of  the  chnr'-h  tliet'',  they  iK-'inif  under  dilOi-nltv.  1  (-alteil  ii|Hin  .Mr. 
WiseS  [r,f  IV.fwiek]  l»y  the  way.  We  Kot  to  I'urllam  ahont  III  o'clock, 
cloudy,  rainy  weather,  and  the  |ieople,  not  miieh  exfiectliiK  any  nilnlHtar 
would  come,  had  got  into  the  tneotinf;  honae  and  were  praying. 


I  AncMtor  of  lat«  B«t.  FrancIa  Psrkman,  ofBoaton,  and  of  bin  brother, 
Or.  fjeorgo  Parkman,  who  waa  murdered  by  Dr.  .lohn  W.  Wolidter, 

-  Hev,  Jeremiah  Wim*,  milliliter  of  the  church  in  Berw-ick,  .Mo.,  a  son 
of  Itev.  John  Wine,  of  Cbebacco. 


"  When  we  went  into  (tie  piilpit  Mr.  (iilinnn  went  out  and  wen!  Into 
Hie  pew.  I  lieKiiii  Willi  prayer.  I  waa  under  Nome  reritniint,  Mr.  \VI«e 
preached  from  .lohii  ITi,  .'i,  and  conclu'ied  with  prayer.  In  the  exerrlHe 
were  a  number,  4  or  'i,  that  were  exlraordiniirily  iiKlliiteti.  They  iniuie 
nil  manner  of  moiilliH,  turning  out  their  lipn,  dritwiiig  llieir  uiouthe 
awry,  iu<  if  ronvniaed,  NtralliiliK  the  eye-ballH,  and  IwiHling  their  Inidien 
In  all  tiiitnner  of  iiniieeiiily  puntureH.  Some  were  fiitiiiig  down,  otliera 
JiiiiipiiiK  up,  eati-liiti|{  hold  of  cuie  another,  exteiidiiiK  tlieir  arum,  clap- 
ping  their  liiindH,  i^roaiiing,  talking.  Some  were  approving  what  waa 
npnken,  and  miying  iiyi-,  Ihat  ia  true,  '(iH,|iiHl  ho,  and  Home  were  I'Xidalni- 
iiig  iilid  crying  »eit  iiinud,  ginr.v,  glory.      It   diowned    .Mr.    WIhm'h  voice. 

Ilenpoke  lo  lii.'iil,  eillreated  llieiu,  Coliileniie-.i   I  |i..  pi  lol  |,  e,   |„|{   „||   |,,   |,„ 
piirpoHe. 

"  Mr.  liiliniiii  ninie  in,  and  after  him  a  niiuilier  of  llieHo  higli-llyerH, 
raving  Mite  mad  men,  rejiroaching,  reflecting.  One,  Hannah  IIuckiiiH, 
in  a  botating  air,  Miiiil  nbe  luid  gone  lliroligh  adoption,  JiiHtitlcatlon  and 
Hiinclitlratinn  and  perfection  and  perNeveraiice,  .she  fell  to  diincing 
round  tile  room,  hinging  Home  dancing-luneH,  .jlggH,  iiiiiiiielH,  iiiMi  kept 

llie  time  exai  tly  willl  her  feet. 

"  AiiguHt '.ii.  I  preiirhi'd  ti-om  fjai.  2.  20.  The  rieofiie  tippearijd  very 
devout,  exc'pling  thoHc  that  wore  of  Mr.  Cilinan'H  [larty.  They,  ae 
yi'Hlerday,  nia*le  wry  nionthHund  e.xtraonlinary  geHtnren  of  body.  I  de- 
Hlred  and  entreated,  if  Ihey  ioved  tile  houIh  of  HlnniTH,  tiiiit  tliey  would 
MiifTer  tbeiii  to  bear  what  I  had  to  offer  (o  llieiu,  but  nil  to  no  purpoHe. 

"Mr.  tiiinian  Hiiyn  he  liitH  a  witncHH  within  him  thiil  I  iieitlierpreached 
nor  [irayed  with  llin  Hpirit.  I  told  him  I  hud  a  witni'xH  williin  niyHeif 
that  I  did  both,  lie  Maid,  •  how  can  that  be  when  you  have  your  Ibiiiiili 
pajtelH  and  you  call  hardly  read  tlieiii  ?  '  lie  HayH  he  can't  receive  thoNe 
who  don't  receive  W'oo.lbury  and  ail  IboMe  per-HoiiM,  witli  flieir  exlrava- 
gancicH." 

To  the  credit  of  Mr.  (Jleaviland,  it  is  to  be  said  that 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  fallen  into  the  extravag- 
ances of  speech  of  some  others,  but  in  this  respect 
was  decorous  and  discreet.  Hut  the  views  ol'  his 
newly  organized  Separatist  Church,  upon  the  subject 
of  testing  the  reality  and  thoroughness  of  the  conver- 
sion of  preachers  before  employing  them,  seem  to 
have  corresponded  substantially  to  those  of  Mr. 
Davenport.  One  article  in  a  code  of  faith  and  dis- 
cipline adopted  by  said  church  waa  as  follows: 

"  Neither  Pastor  nor  Elders  shall  invite  any  person 
to  preach,  until  they  arc  satisfyed  that  he  has  a  work 
of  grace  wro't  on  his  soul." 

To  judge  him  iiiiparli:illy,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Davenport  wiis  really  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  itpirit  of  this  arti.le,  although  he  was  doing  it  in 
a  wild  and  disorderly  way. 

Mr.  Pickering  jiublished  a  pam)ihlel,  entitled  "A 
Bad  Omen  to  the  Churches  in  the  Instance  of  Mr. 
John  (Jleavelaud's  Crdination  over  a  Separation  in 
Chebitcco  Parish  ;  "  and  he  wtts  preparing  for  pub- 
lication another  document  in  rejily  to  "A  Plain  Nar- 
rative by  the  New  Church,"  when  he  died  suddenly, 
October  7,  1847, — a  little  more  than  seven  months 
after  Mr.  Cleaveland's  ordination. 

His  church,  on  the  .'ilst  id' the  following  December, 
approved  a  Jjctter  in  defence  of  their  Pastor  and 
themselves. 

Mr.  Pickering  was  never  married.  He  was  long 
remembert^d  by  devoted  friends.  An  elderly  lady, 
who,  from  her  parents  had  heard  the  story  of  the 
opposition  to  him,  and  who  a  hundred  years  after 
its  occurrence,  pathetically  told  it  to  me,  was  wont 
to  repeat  some  elegiac  verses  written  soon  after  his 
departure,  commencing  with  the  words, 
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*'  Mourn  Hnd  lament ! 
Yonr  exc«lleiit 

Theophihis  is  deail." 

PlcKKUlNH  iSiKEET. — A  slrcct  leading  from  Miirtiii 
street  to  Western  avenue,  not  far  from  the  house 
erected  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Pickering,  has  been 
named  in  memory  and  in  lionor  of  liim. 

Third  Minister  of  the  Orihixal  Church. - 
In  January,  1749,  about  a  year  and  a  quarter  after  the 
<leatli  of  Mr.  Pickering,  Rev.  Nehemiah  Porter,  a 
native  of  Hamilton,  was  ordained  as  his  successor.' 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College;  and  though 
less  is  recorded  of  him  than  of  his  predecessors,  yet 
he  is  reputed  to  have  been  a  man  of  force  and  deci- 
sion of  character,  and  of  highly  acceptable  talents,  as 
a  preacher,  as  evinced  by  his  having  sustained  him- 
self here  for  seventeen  years  in  the  same  village  with 
the  energetic  rival  minister  Cleaveland. 

In  ITtjil  he  removed  to  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia, 
which  had  been  settled  in  part  by  people  of  Che- 
bacco  origin ;  where  he  organize<l  a  society  and 
church  to  which  he  preached  for  several  years  ;  and 
then  removing  to  Ashfield,  Mass.,  he  became  the 
pastor  of  the  church  there,  continuing  in  the  active 
discharge  of  his  duties  until  his  eighty-eighth  year, 
and  preaching  occasionally  for  years  afterwards.  He 
died  iu  1820,  in  the  one  hundredth  year  of  his  age.- 

He  is  said  to  have  left,  at  his  decease,  more  than 
two  hundred  surviving  descendants.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Porter,  first  i)a»tor  of  the  i)rosent  Congregational 
Church  at  Gloucester  Harbor,  was  his  grandson. 

Mr.  Porter   the  only   Chebacco   Minister 


1  Mr.  Porter  was  of  tlie  same  lini-HKC  us  th»  writer  of  tlii»  historicHl 
Bkotcli-  of  Essex,— lioth  being  descendants  of  Jolin  Porter,  who  cnnie 
from  Knglaud  to  Ilinsliam,  Mass.,  in  lli:i.'i,  and  to  Saloui  in  Ifill ;  was 
of  the  first  cburcli  in  Salem,  and  afterward  of  tliat  iu  Salem  Village 
(Oanvern)  ;  wa«  Represenlalife  from  Hiugham  and  Salem;  waa  a 
tauiieraud  tbe  largest  laiul-holdcr  in  Salum  Village. 

His  wui  Josepb  uuirrii-J  .\uua  Ilatlioruc,  daughter  of  Major  Wm. 
llatb.irne,  who  came  K.  Salem,  in  lltlO,  iu  the  Arbella,  with  WinIbro|i; 
and  tbeir  granddaughter,  Mai.v  Porter,  married  I>r.  .luuathau  I'riuoe,  iu,v 
greal-gnmdfather.  It  is  thus  thai  I  am  a  direct  descenilaut  of  llnthorne, 
as  of  Porter. 

of  the  same  Porter  Lineage  also  Wiia  Mrs.  Holou  Olcutt  ("hoate,  wife 
of  the  l«l«  Hon.  Kulus  C'bonlc.  Hor  maternal  grandfallier  was  .\sa 
Porter,  who  graduated  at  Harvanl  College  iu  lUfi,  and  setlleil  in  New- 
bury iw  a  mere  hunt,  .\bout  1780,  be  removed  lo  Haverhill,  N.  H., 
where  ho  became  ft  largo  land-lmlder.  Ills  daughter  Siinib  uuirriod 
Hon.  .Mills  Olcnit. 

Asii  Porter's  brother,  I>r.  Aaron  Porter,  who  settled  in  Portland,  JIm., 
where  he  became  eudnent  as  a  pliysiciau,  nuirried  Paulina  King,  sister 
of  lion.  Kufus  King,  delegate  from  Massa<-huset(s  to  tin-  Convention 
that  framed  the  United  States  Constitution,  and  llrst  I'nitwl  Stains  Sena- 
tor from  Now  York;  and  of  lion,  William  King,  llrst  Uovernor  of 
Maine.  l)r.  Porter's  dangliler  Harriet  became  tbe  second  wife  of  It"v. 
Dr.  Lynuin  Beechor,  ami  by  him  had  four  children,  vi/.,  one  who  died 
ill  Infancy;  Rev.  .lames  Boecher,  now  deceased;  Rev.  Thouuts  K. 
Ikechor,  ofElmIro,  N.  v.,  ami  Blre.  Isabella  Ileecber  H.Kiker,  of  Hart- 
ford, (^»nn, ;  who,  of  course,  were  all  serouil  ciaisins  of  Mrs,  CluMile, 

2Tbere  is  a  discrepancy  iu  (he  Blalccuenis  in  ri'gard  lo  bis  exact  ago 
liev  l>r.  Crowell,  in  bis  History  of  Essi'X,  and  bis  son,  Professor  K  V 
Ciowell,    In   his  Church    Auniverenry   Addreoi,  stale   it  iw  ninety  nine 

y.Mirt  and  eleven  m hs  ;  while  Hon.  Joseph  W    Porter,  of  Hnrllngton, 

Maine,  in  his '■  Porter  lienealogy,"  gives  It  as  niueiynlne  yours,  three 
miMilbs  and  nine  days.  The  difference  la  in  the  date  of  hisbirlb,  which 
iu  one  account  Is  March  'imh,  ami  In  the  other  Neveiuber  Sutli. 


Re('0<;nizei)  i.n  Manchester. — Mr.  Cleaveland,  in 
a  printed  pamphlet,  gave  an  extract  from  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Tappan,  j)astor 
of  the  church  in  Manchester,  in  the  summer  of  17.')!, 
more  than  four  years  after  Cleaveland's  ordination, 
declining  to  recognize  his  "society,"  as  he  called  it, 
"  its  a  regular  church." 

Mr.  Tappan's  Church,  in  a  previous  communica- 
tion, had  said:  "We  know  of  no  more  than  one 
Congregational  Church  at  Chebacco,  viz.,  that  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Porter." 

Last  Minister  of  the  Chi-rch  of  Wise  and 
Pickering.— Mr,  Porter  was  the  last  settled  minister 
of  the  society  and  church  which  from  their  original 
formation  had  been  known  respectively  as  the  .Second 
Parish  and  Second  Church  in  Ipswich.  In  about 
eight  years  after  bis  withdrawal,  both  society  and 
church  cea,sed  to  e.xi.st  as  distinct  org;inizations,  hav- 
ing become  merged  respectively  in  the  society  and 
church  of  Mr.  Cleaveland,  which  h:id  previously  been 
known  as  the  Sixth  Parish  and  Fourth  Church  in 
Ipswich ;  and  the  corporate  name  of  each  was 
changed  to  the  numeral  designation  of  Second  Parish 
and  Second  Church,  by  which  the  united  organiza- 
tions were  always  afterwards  recognized  until  the 
incorporation  of  the  Second  or  Chebacco  Parish  into 
a  separate  town  ;  when,  of  coui-se,  they  each  became 
the  First  in  Essex. 

A  DispiTE  ABOiT  Cleaveland  Precipitates  a 
Division  of  the  First  Church  in  Ipswich.— In 
the  same  year  in  which  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  ordained 
in  Chebacco,  Rev.  John  Wallcy,  Jr.,  preached  for 
several  months  to  the  First  Church  and  Society  in 
Ipswich  town,  and  was  invited  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  parish  to  settle  with  them  as  pastor;  but  the 
friends  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  who  had  also 
preached  there,  and  was  himself  a  candidate  for  the 
same  position,  strenuously  objected  to  such  an  ar- 
rangement, partly  because  Mr.  Walley  declined  to 
exchange  pulpit  services  with  Mr.  Cleaveland; 
whereupon  a  considerable  number  withdrew,  and  or- 
ganized a  separate  church  and  parish,  over  which 
Mr.  Walley  was  ordained  November  4,  1747.  Thus, 
in  part,  from  a  controversy  concerning  all'airs  in 
Chebacco,  wiis  created  the  South  Church  in  Ipswich. 
It  is  true  that  a  proposition  had  been  made  some 
lime  before,  and  repeatedly,  for  a  second  church  and 
for  a  meeting-house  the  other  side  of  the  river;  but 
the  Cleaveland-controversy  clement  appears  to  have 
hastened  somewhat,  the  divisionary  movemenl. 

The  Church  of  the  Separatists  and  its 
Minis rEKS.— Rev.  John  Cleaveland,  who  wsis  for 
fifty-two  years  minister  in  Chebacco,  first  visited  the 
place  and  preached  a  few  times  early  in  174(5,'  while 


'It  is  not  improbable  thai  be  nuiy  have  been  recommended,  aiiVI  per- 
ha|«  introduced  here  by  William  Story,  a  member  of  the  Boston  Sepa- 
ratist Society,  who  was  of  Chebacco  origin  or  descent,  and  whom  Mr. 
Cleaveland,  in  his  army  jmirual,  speaks  of  as  "  my  good  and  cordial 
friend," 
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officiating  as  minister  of  h  Separatist  Churcli  in  Bos- 
ton, which  woi-shijiped  in  nii  odificc  in  School  Street, 
wliich  hail  heen  used  hy  a  society  of  the  Protestant 
refugees  called  Huguenots,  who  had  tied  from  France 
after  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.' 

Later  in  the  same  year,  his  brother,  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Cleaveland,  preached  here  for  several  months,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  "  filled  the  bill"  of  the  expec- 
tations of  the  people.  Some  years  afterwards,  he  be- 
came the  first  settled  minister  of  the  Fifth  Parish  in 
Gloucester,  Sandy  Bay  (now  Rockport),  where  he  re 
sided  many  years,  and  where  he  died,  in  1805.  His 
grand-nephew,  Hon.  Nehemiah  Cleaveland,  says  of 
him  :  "  From  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  Ebe- 
nezer C'leavehmd  fell  a  good  way  short  of  his  broth- 
er John,  both  in  natural  and  acquired  talents.  With 
a  very  large  family,  with  very  moderate  means  and 
many  adverse  circumstances,  his  life  seems  to  have 
been  one  long  and  hard  struggle."^ 

To  the  church  in  Boston,  Johu  Cleaveland  preached 
for  some  time  in  the  years  1745  and  1746,  and  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  become  its  settled  pastor. 
This  he  declined,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  seltle 
in  Chebacco.  His  distinguished  grandson,  Hon.  Ne- 
hemiah Cleaveland,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  his  notes 
and  comments  upon  his  grandfather's  Army  Journal, 
which  he  edited  and  furnished  for  publication  in  the 
Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,^  thus  intimates 
the  probable  reason  of  his  preference  for  the  latter 
place: 

"  From  a  Boctal  and  worldlj*  point  of  view  the  Boston  invitation  must 
have  been  more  attractive  than  the  Chebacco  call.  But  he  found  in  tliat 
plain  community  of  farmers  and  fishermen  one  magnet  of  superior 
power.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  bright  and  comely  Mary  Dodge,* 
known  in  these  papers  as  his 'dear  and  loving  spouse,'  who  virtually 
determined  the  question  where  he  should  stay.  That  the  young  minis- 
ter was  not  without  earnest  competitors  fur  her  hand  is  still  shown  by 
documentary  evidence." 

His  ordination  took  place  in  February,  1747,  the 
services' being  held  out-of-doors,  in  front  of  the 
dwelling-house  in  the  North  District  of  the  town,  sub- 
stantially the  same  building  now  owned  by  Capt. 
Lamont  G.  Burnham,  and  occupied  by  him  as  a 
summer  residence.  The  place  was  then  owned  and 
occupied  by  Francis  Choate,  great-grandfather  of  the 
late  Hon.  Rufus  Choate.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
most  zealous  originators  of  the  new-light  organiza- 
tion, and  was  a  ruling  elder  of  the  new  church. 

1  The  same  pulpit,  years  after  Mr.  Cleaveland  preached  in  it,  was,  for 
awhile,  occupied  by  the  celebrated  Universaliat,  Rev.  John  Murray. 
It  waa  while  discoursing  here  on  one  occa>ion  that  some  bigoted  and 
disorderly  persons  endeavored  to  create  a  di<iturbance,  and  one  of  them, 
to  show  his  hostility  to  Mr.  SInrray's  theological  sentiments,  threw  a 
stone  at  him.  It  did  not  strike  him,  but  fell  upon  the  pulpit  floor. 
Picking  it  up  and  holding  it  in  his  hand  before  the  audience,  Murray 
said  :  "  This  argument  is  solid  and  weight.v,  but  not  convincing." 

=  Essex  Inst.  llUt.  Coll.,  XII.  93. 

«  Vol.  xii.,p.  8G. 

*  The  lady  who,  five  -months  after  his  ordination,  became  his  wife. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Parker  and  Mary  (Choate)  Dodge,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Capt.  Thomas  Choate,  of  Hog  Island.  Her  mother  was  a 
sister  of  my  great-great-grandmother,  Rachel  (Choate)  Martin. 
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It  was  an  inclement  season  of  the  year  for  religious 

exercises  of  any  length  to  bo  held  in  the  open  air; 
but  there  was  no  building  in  the  place  sufficiently 
large  to  accommodate  the  audience,  except  the 
meeting-house  of  Mr.  Pickering's  society ;  and  the 
bitter  feeling  toward  the  secessionists  in  all  probabil- 
ity precluded  the  offer  of  a  loan  of  that  edifice  for  the 
occasion. 

Of  the  subsequent  ministerial  career  of  Mr.  Cleave- 
land, extending  over  half  a  century  until  his  death, 
upon  his  seventy-seventh  birth-day,  April  22,  1799,  I 
shall  jiresent  here  but  little  more  than  an  outline. 

While  not  intellectually  the  equal  of  either  Wise 
or  Pickering,  and  not  a  person  of  the  scholastic  at- 
tainments and  culture  of  the  latter  especially,  he  was, 
nevertheless,  a  man  of  very  respectable  talents.  His 
army  journal  and  published  discourses  and  contro- 
versial pamphlets,  as  well  as  his  narrative  of  remark- 
able religious  phenomena  in  his  parish,  while  ex- 
hibiting some  carelessness  by  their  occasional  lapses 
in  grammar,  show  that  he  was  a  ready  and  vigorous 
writer,  with  considerable  power  and  skill  in  graphic 
description. 

His  Oratory. — As  a  public  speaker,  I  judge, 
from  authentic  accounts  of  his  manner  in  the  pulpit, 
that  he  was  usually  more  forcible  than  elegant.  A 
lapidary  might  have  figuratively  classified  him  as  a 
diamond  in  the  rough.  Rev.  Dr.  Crowell,  who  be- 
came one  of  his  successors  as  pastor  about  fifteen 
years  after  his  death,  and  who  conversed  with  many 
who  for  years  had  been  regular  attendants  upon  his 
ministrations,  has  described  him  as  speaking  so  loudly 
while  preaching,  that  "persons  sitting  at  an  open 
window  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  when  the 
windows  and  doors  of  the  church  were  open,  have 
distinctly  heard  the  greater  part  of  his  sermon." 
Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Dana,  son  of  the  minister  of  the 
South  Church  in  Ipswich,  who  in  his  youth  must 
have  often  heard  him  in  his  father's  pulpit,  said  of 
him:  "He  was  by  no  means  a  graceful  preacher. 
His  manner  sometimes  bordered  on  the  rough  and 
even  the  boisterous.  In  those  good  days,  elegance  in 
preaching  was  less  in  demand,  and  its  absence  less  a 
topic  of  complaint,  than  in  these  fa-<tidious  times."' 
In  the  diary  of  Rev.  Dr.  Cogswell,"  minister  of  the 
parish  in  (Connecticut  where  Mr.  Cleaveland  spent  his 
early  life,  is  the  following  allusion  to  him,  under  date 
of  October  26,1766:  "  Mr.  John  Cleaveland  preached 
for  me  to  good  acceptance  in  general.  He  was  very 
loud  and  earnest,  and  preached  without  notes.  His 
doctrines  were  good.  The  greater  jiartof  the  Sepa- 
ratists went  to  hear  him." 

He  was  magnetic  in  his  oratory,  and  from  the  re- 
corded effect  of  it  upon  his  hearers  he  was  evidently 
at  times  pathetic.  If  unpolished,  his  elocution  was 
probably    in    somewhat   better   taste    than    that    of 

6  Sprague'a  "Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,"  vol.  i. 

*  A  descendant  of  John  Cogswell,  early  settler  of  Chebacco. 
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Dickens*s  Rev.  Melchisedec  Howler,  upon  whose 
public  services  Captain  Bunsby's  landlady  was  such  a 
constant  and  devout  attendant. 

Discomfort  in  the  Pui.pit  in  Wintek. — The 
intensity  of  emphasis,  in  voice  and  accompanying 
gesture,  with  which  Mr.  Cleaveland  occasionally  ex- 
pressed himself,  was  sometimes  an  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment, representing  his  mood  of  mind  and  feeling. 
An  elderly  resident,  who  passed  away  many  years 
since,  told  me  that  in  her  youth  she  attended  church 
on  an  unusually  cold  Sunday,  when  he  preached;  and 
there  being  neither  stove  nor  furnace  in  the  meeting- 
house, everybody  present  suffered  from  the  keenness 
of  the  temperature.  He  appeared  to  be  bravely  en- 
during it  as  long  as  he  could,  and  then  pausing  in  his 
discourse,  he  stamped  with  his  feet,  and  exclaimed, 
"  O  God  !  who  can  stand  before  thy  cold?"  (Psalm 
cxlvii.  17.) 

His  Account  of  a  Revival. — One  of  his  publica- 
tions was  entitled  "A  Short  and  Plain  Narrative  of 
the  late  Work  of  God's  Spirit  at  Chebacco  in  Ips- 
wich in  the  years  1703  and  17()4."  Of  this  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract: 

"After  I  had  concliidetl  the  pulilic  Korvice  I  Asent  down  among 
tlu'  Distifssi-d  (tho  whole  Congirgiitioii  tun"k'd).iinil  tniiiid  Divi-is  in  thi.* 
deepeBt  Agony  of  Soul  Dittresy;  young  Women  pleaded  with  tlie  great- 
est  Importunity  for  Mercy.  And  I  found  seveml  who  reroived  Comfort 
that  Afternoon,  and  these  were  iniuiediately  filled  with  Bowels  of  Com. 
pasBiun  for  others,  and  were  pleading  with  their  Kquals  to  givo  up  their 
Heartti,  their  All,  their  whole  Selves,  to  the  blessed  Jesus,  saying, 
'  Christ  i«  able  and  willing  to  bhvo  you — he  came  into  tlie  World  to  Siive 
lost  Sinners.  If  you  will  not  give  up  yourself,  your  All,  to  Christ,  you 
iiiuBt  be  damned.'  *  *  H^nua  that  were  brought  into  Soul  Distress  that 
Afternoon  eonlinued  praying  and  crying  for  Mercy  for  three  Days  and 
Nights,  without  sleeping  or  taking  any  Thing  for  the  Support  of  their 
Natures,  and  were  brought  to  be  vei-y  weak  in  Body  before  they  found 
Conaoliition  in  Christ.  The  Kingdum  of  Heaven  most  evidently  suf- 
fered Viulenco,  and  tho  Violent  took  it  by  Force  ;  People  pressed  into  it ! 
Such  ft  Pay  and  Kvening  I  never  saw  before  for  the  displuy  of  (Jod's  pow- 
erful Graee  !  it  is  beyond  Description  I  *  * 

*'0n  Monday,  early  in  the  Day,  many  came  to  my  Hon.se,  b(»th  young 
men  and  women,  boweJ  down  under  a  sense  of  llieir  h^^t  and  perinhiug 
Condition,  and  my  House  was  filled  all  that  Day  ;  some  fountl  Comfort 
before  tho  Kvening;  and  by  sun-setting,  or  a  little  after,  8o  many  re. 
Morted  to  my  house  that  it  coidd  not  hold  them,  and  we  repaired  to  tho 
Moeting-Houso,  which  was  soon  tilled  ;  and  by  that  Time  we  had  prayed 
and  iiung  an  Hymn,  tho  Awakened  were  in  such  an  Agony  of  Dit^tresH 
in  every  Part  of  tho  Meeling-House,  above  and  below,  that  there  was  no 
giving  tho  Congregation  in  genenil  n  Word  of  Kxhortation  that  they 
■could  hear  ;  and  what  Kxhortutions  were  given  were  given  in  a  ju'lvutu 
way  from  Pew  to  Pew  ;  and  you  might  Hud  IVwo  full  of  young  Men  in 
tho  greatest  Anguish  of  Soul,  as  tho'  the  very  Torments  of  Hetl  were 
klndleil  in  their  Consciences,  crying  out,  saying, '  Ob,  wiiat  a  sinner  I 
have  been  1  0,  what  a  stu)>born  Will  and  hiii<l  Heart  I  have!'  Aud 
4;vcu  Buys  you  might  find  in  Corners  of  the  Housu,  in  the  (oilleiies, 
stretchfd  upon  tho  Scats  and  under  the  Seats,  ujion  their  Faces,  cry- 
ing for  Mvrcy." 

Evidently  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  deeply  sincere  in  the 
belief  that  these  nianiicslations  resulted  from  the  di- 
rect influence  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Infinite  I5eing. 

WlUTTKN     EXPEIUKXCE  OF     OnE    OF     HIS     COX- 

VEUTs. — Appended  to  the  **  Narrative"  is  a  commu- 
nication written  by  a  young  woman  of  his  congrega- 
tion, to  he  read  at  the  public  service  in  the  church. 
It  is  here  given  as  copied  verbatim.  It  illustrates  tho 
current  religious  thouglit  and  phraseology  of  that  lime: 


"Ipswich,  Feb.,  1765. 

"  What  follows  is  a  Relation  of  some  of  the  gracious  Dealings  of  God 
with  my  Soul. 

*'I  was  from  my  Youth  (or  Childhood)  at  Times  under  Awakenings 
and  Thoughtfnluess  about  tho  Salvation  of  my  Soul,  which,  I  believe, 
wero  from  the  Spirit  of  (jod,  knocking  at  tho  Door  of  my  Soul  ;  some- 
times by  awakening  Providences  ;  at  other  Times  by  his  Word  ;  and 
after  living  some  time  iu  this  Manner,  I  went  about  to  establish  a 
Righteousness  of  my  own,  and  so  settled  down  upon  a  sandy  Foundation, 
short  of  Union  to,  or  saving  Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only 
Way  of  Salvation,  and  should  have  perished  forever,  if  God,  who  is  rich 
in  Mercy,  had  not  opened  mine  Eyes  and  showed  nie  my  fatal  Mistake 
before  it  was  too  late  1  But  the  God  of  all  Grace,  who,  I  believe,  hud  a 
design  of  Love,  Grace  and  Mercy  to  my  Soul  fron»  Eternity,  did  not  suf- 
fer me  to  rest  here  ;  but  sometime  in  December,  1763,  when  it  pleased 
God  to  visit  this  place  (Chebacco)  iu  such  a  wonderful  Manner  by  his 
blessed  Spirit  iu  the  Conviction  and  hopeful  Couvcrbion  of  a  Is'umbcr  of 
precious  Souls,  T  was  bro't  to  sonio  serious  Reflections  about  the  state  of 
my  Soul. 

*'I  feaw  that  Christ  died  fur  me,  as  much  as  if  there  had  been  no  other 
Person  uiion  Earlli,  aud  my  Soul  was  tilled  with  Astonishment  at  the 
dyiug  Love  of  Christ.  I  found  the  Love  of  Christ  shed  abroad  in  my 
Heart,  and  I  felt  a  sweet  Calm  in  my  Saul, 

"  But  this  View  of  Things  was  l>!it  short  before  adark  Cloud  overspread 
my  Mind  again;  but  I  slill  had  Longings  of  Soul  after  Discoveries  of 
Christ,  and  that  I  might  be  more  and  more  established  ;  at  Length,  the 
LORD  appeared  iu  a  nmre  wonderful  Manner;  these  Words  wore 
brought  to  me,  'I  cau  do  all  Things  through  Christ  streugtheniug  me  ;' 
I  believed  that  I  could  do  all  Things  through  Christ  strengtliening  me  ; 
and  that  all  Things  were  possible  with  God,  aud  that  God  could  freely 
pardon  the  greatest  Sinner,  that  ever  was,  through  the  I^lerite  of  His 
Dear  Sou  ;  and  my  Soul  was  so  tilled  with  tb?  Love  of  ('hrist,  that  I  wua 
ready  to  cry  out  with  tlie  Spouse,  '^Shty  me  with  Flugoiis  and  cumfort  m« 
u- it h  Apples,  for  I  am  sick  of  Love!*  I  seemetl  to  myself  like  a  little 
mote  swallowed  \i\f  iu  the  Ocean  of  Love  I  I  saw  those  that  were  inter- 
ested in  the  Covenant  of  Grace  were  interested  in  a  sure  Ct>veuant,  and 
that  Heaven  and  Earth  shall  pass  away  before  one  Word  of  God's  Pro- 
mise shall  fail." 

It  h  evident  that  at  the  time  this  was  written  it 
was  customary  to  allude  to  the  ocean  as  a  symbol  of 
pi  vine  Love. 

In  this  and  other  publications  of  that  period,  Mr. 
Cleaveland  followed  the  old  English  usage  of  begin- 
ning each  olthe  i)rincipal  nouns  with  a  capital  letter. 
In  his  later  writings  he  deviated  from  this  rule. 
His  Opposition  to  Rev,  John  Murray. — He  pub- 
lished, about  1774,  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "An  Attempt 
to  Nip  in  the  15ud  the  Unscriptural  Doctrine  of  Uni- 
versal Salvation,  and  some  other  Dangerous  Errors 
connected  with  it;  which  a  certain  tStranger,  who 
calls  himself  John  Murray,  has  of  late  been  endea- 
voring to  spread  in  the  First  Church  in  Gloucester." 
The  substance  of  this  he  !»ad  preached  in  Chebacco; 
aud  in  it  he  had  made  a  statement,  which,  though  he 
doubtless  believed  it,  was  a  transparent  absurdity,  as 
well  as  a  fal.sehood.  He  was  naturally  a  eoniiding 
man,  and  his  credulity  had  probably  been  imposetl 
upon  by  some  less  gullible  ami  more  crafty  person. 
j  lie  represented  that  Murray,  when  preaching  in 
I  (Jlouccster,  turned  towarils  that  part  of  the  gallery 
1  where  sal  some  rough  sailors,  and  told  them  logo  on, 
do  just  as  they  pleased,  swear,  drink,  aud  commit  any 
sin,  and  it  would  be  jnst  as  well  with  them  hereafter, 
as  if  they  had  lived  virtuously  ; — they  would  all  go  to 
heaven.  The  story  was  based  upon  an  utter  miscon- 
ception of  Murray's  character,  and  of  his  doctrine; 
for  he  taught  explicitly,  so  that  no  intelligent  hearer 
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could  possibly  misappreheiul,  the  "  final  holiness  and 
happiiu'ss"  (if  all  human  souls.  I  say  nothing  here 
of  the  respective  merits  or  demerits  of  the  theology  of 
either  of  the  preachers,  who  were,  I  believe,  equally 
honest  and  sincere;  but  I  now  aim  only  to  state  accu- 
rately the  precise  facts. 

He  did  not  have  the  secretiveness  of  a  fox,  but  on 
the  contrary  had  a  confidin;;-  simplicity  and  openness 
lliat  were  truly  Arcadian  and  refreshiii}?.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  sermon  referred  to,  he  exhorted  the 
young  especially  not  to  hear  Murray  preach,  and 
added  that  if  they  did,  they  would  be  in  danger  of 
getting  some  ideas  into  their  heads  which  they  would 
never  be  able  to  get  out  of  them  ! 

He  and  Murray  had  some  traits  in  common.  They 
were  both  decidedly  frank  and  open  in  manner  and 
hearing ;  both  fearless  iu  utterance  of  the  opinions 
they  sincerely  cherished.  In  temperament,  they  were 
considerably  alike,  both  being  ardent  and  enthusiastic. 
Could  they  have  met  and  shaken  hands  with  each 
other,  some  degree  of  cordiality  would  inevitably 
have  sprung  up  between  them,  and  prejudice  would 
have  been  softened  if  not  dispelled.  What  a  pity  that 
the  Chebacco  minister  had  not  ridden  the  short  dis- 
tance of  seven  miles  which  separated  them,  and 
called  upon  the  man  whom  he  deemed  in  error,  even 
if  only  to  reprove  and  warn.  Murray  was  an  elegant 
gentleman  ;  and  Ipicturetomyself  what  a  gracious  and 
hospitable  welcome  Cieaveland  would  have  received. 

SUB-STANTIALLY  ALIKE  IN  FAITH,  EXCEPT  ON  ONE 

POINT. — Besides  their  resemblance  in  personal  char- 
acteristics, it  should  be  noted  that  in  its  general  fea- 
tures the  theological  sysfcm  of  the  one  was  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  other,  the  only  difference  between 
them  in  belief  being  Murray's  conclusion  that  finally 
the  benefits  of  the  Divine  Atonement  would  surely  be 
universal  in  extent.  Murray  had  been  a  member  of 
Whitefield's  church  and  congregation  in  London,  be- 
fore his  adoption  of  Universalism.  He  still  believed 
in  the  trinity  and  a  sacrificial,  vicarious  atonement; 
and  this  belief  he  retained  to  the  last  of  his  days  on 
earth.  In  the  Universalism  of  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou, 
these  tenets  are  discarded;  and  on  this  account  Mr. 
Murray's  widow  would  not  recognize  him  as  sound  in 
faith.  The  lute  Ellis  Gray  Loring,  Esq.,  (brother  of 
Hon.  Charles  G.  Loring)  once  told  me  in  conversa- 
tion that  he  found  among  the  papers  of  his  grand- 
father Faxon,  who  was  a  deacon  of  Mr.  Ballou's 
church,  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Murray,  addrcs.sed  to  him, 
in  which  she  said  :  "I  cannot  sit  under  Mr.  Ballou's 
preaching,  because  he  has  taken  the  crown  from  the 
head  of  my  Redeemer." 

She  was  Murray's  second  wife,  his  first  having  died 
in  England  when  he  was  a  young  man.  She  was  Mrs. 
Judith  (Sargent)  Stevens,  the  widow  of  John  Stevens, 
and  daughter  of  Winthrop  Sargent,  then  an  opulent 
merchant  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  of  Boston.  She 
was  a  lady  of  considerable  literary  talent  and  culture, 
and  of  much  force  and  individualitv  of  character. 


His  Frankness. — Mr.  Cieaveland  was  always  out- 
spoken and  straightforward.  The  wor<l  sneak  had  no 
application  to  him.  He  had  strong  doctrinal  convic- 
tions, and  he  adhered  to  them  tenaciously.  More- 
over, he  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  as  was 
shown  by  his  refusal   to   acknowledge   that  he   had 


done    any    thing   wrong   in    attendin>j 
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meeting,  for  which  he  was,  with  his  brother  Eben- 
ezer,  who  had  done  the  same,  expelled  I'rom  Yale 
College,  while  in  his  junior  year. ' 

Cleaveland's  and  Murray's  Army  Chaplain- 
cies— Persecution  of  Murray. — Murray  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  chaplain  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution, 
and  was  popular  with  both  officers  and  soldiers.  He 
was  a  more  graceful  speaker  than  Cieaveland,  and 
was  especially  gifted  and  sympathetic  in  devotional 
exercises.  The  brothers  Cieaveland,  John  and  Eb- 
enezer,  served  at  the  same  time  in  that  capacity, — 
as  they  had  done  previously  in  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish war.  If  they  joined  in  the  unjust  personal  war- 
fare instituted  against  Murray  on  account  of  his 
theological  belief,  they  undoubtedly  did  it  openly. 
Several  of  the  chaplains  petitioned  Washington,  the 
Commander-in-chief,  to  remove  Murray  from  his 
position,  on  account  of  his  opinions. 

The  duty  assigned  to  army  chaplains  was  not  to 
confuse  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  by  speculative  doc- 
trinal discussions,  or  to  proselyte  them  to  any  particu- 
lar sectarian  standard,  but  to  inspire  them  with  hope 
and  endurance,  to  give  them  good  counsel,  and  to 
pray  with  and  console  them  when  sick,  wounded  or 
dying. 

The  illustrious  General  Nathaniel  Greene,  Washing- 
ton's favorite  adviser  and  right-hand  man,  was  a 
warm  friend  and  admirer  of  Murray,  and  he  and 
General  Varnum  earnestly  advised  his  retention. 
Greene  was  of  Quaker  descent,  and  had  learned  from 
his  ancestors  the  lesson  of  toleration.  Those  who  op- 
posed the  friend  of  Greene  did  but  bump  their  heads 
against  a  stone  wall.  But  in  addition  to  these  influ- 
ences Washington  himself  carried  a  level  head,  and 
sought  union  and  harmony  among  all  the  supporters 
of  the  patriotic  cause;  and  so  he  quietly  disposed  of 
the  matter  by  directing  that  Murray  be  transferred 
from  the  chaplaincy  of  a  regiment  to  that  of  a  bri- 
gade;  which  change  was  a  promotion.  And  he  offi- 
ciated thereafter  as  the  chaplain  of  three  combined 
regiments  of  Rhode  Island  troops.  History  furnishes 
no  more  signal  instance  of  a  rebuke  of  bigoted  in- 
tolerance. '■' 


1  Years  aftyrward  reparation  for  the  wrong  thus  done  him  and  his 
brotlier  was  made,  so  far  as  then  possible  to  make  it,  by  gninting  both 
the  dt-pree  of  A.  BI.  and  enrolliDff  tliem  among  the  gradimtes, 

2  Washington  was  governed  in  his  action  by  broad  and  national  con- 
siderations. So  far  us  his  Individual  opinions  were  concerned,  he  was  not 
in  unison  with  the  Calviiiistic  form  of  doctrine  which  Cleaveliind  and 
Murray  both  adopted.  Ho  was  a  reverent  believer  in  the  Suprente  Be- 
ing and  the  Hereafter  ;  but,  although  he  attended  episcopal  services, 
and  sometimes  served  as  warden  and  vestryman,  he  did  not  accept  the 
theory  of  vicarious,  sacrificial  atonement.    This  fact  is  shown  by  the 
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Alas  !  for  the  blinding  influence  of  prejudice.  The 
persecutors  do  not  seem  to  have  perceived  the  as- 
sumptions impropriety  of  their  conduct  in  insulting 
not  only  Murray  himself  but  also  his  devoted  friends, 
the  enterprising  and  patriotic  merchants  of  Glouces- 
ter and  Boston,  who  cheerfully  endured  sacrifices  and 
gave  freely  of  their  worldly  substance  to  protect  and 
defend  the  liberties  of  America. 

Theological  oi)ini<)ns  did  not  disqualify  a  man  from 
carrying  a  musket.  How  could  they  alone  have  un- 
fitted a  person  to  pray  for  that  man,  to  a  Being  in 
whose  existence  he  believed  ? 

Cleavef-and's    Family. — Mr.    Cleaveland    was 
twice  married  :  first  in  1747  to  Mary  Dodge,  by  whom 
he  had  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  with  whom 
he  lived  nearly  twenty-one  years.     She  died  in  1708. 
His  second  wife  was  a  Widow  Foster,  of  Manchester. 
Of  his  sons,  three  were  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
—with  himself— one.  Dr.  Parker  Cleaveland,  being  an 
assistant  army-surgeon,  and  another,  Lieutenant  John 
Cleaveland,  .Tr.,  serving  throughout  the  entire  war. 
The   latter  became   a  preacher,  and  was   settled   at 
Stoneham  and  afterwards  at  Wrenthani,  Mass.,  where 
he  died  in  1815,  at  sixty-five  years  of  age.     Dr.  Par- 
ker Cleaveland  settled  in  Byfield,  and  lived  there  till 
the  age  of  74.     He  had  two  sons,  Professor  Parker 
Cleaveland,  of  Bowdoin  College,  and   Rev.   John  P. 
Cleaveland,  for  several  years   minister  of  the  Taber- 
nacle  Church    in   Salem,   whose  ruddy  countenance 
and  general  air  and  manner  corresponded  with  de- 
scriptions given  of  the  appearanceof  his  grandfather. 
Nehemiah  Cleveland,  M.  D.,  settled  as  a  physician  in 
Topsfield,  and  became  eminent  as  a  civilian— serving 
as  Associate  Justice  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Sessions,  and  also  as  a  member  of  tiie  State  Senate. 
He  had   several   sons   who   became   distinguished — 
Nehcmiah,  widely  known  as  a  classical  scholar  and 
instructor;  John,  a  lawyer  in   New  York  ;  and  Rev. 
Dr.   Elisha  L.  Cleaveland,  for  some  time  minister  in 
New    Haven,    Conn.      Wm.    N.    Cleaveland,    Esq., 
another  son,  was  a  few  years  since  a  resident  of  Box- 
ford  ;  and  a  daughter  was  the  wife  of   Rev.  O.  A. 
Tavlor,  for  some  years  minister  at  Manchester,  Mass. 
His    GENKAl.otiY — Mr.    Cleaveland    was    of    the 
same    lineage   as    that   of    Orover    Cleaveland,   the 
twenty-second  President  of  the  United  States.     Both 
descended  from  Moses  Cleaveland,  who  came,  when  a 
boy,  in  1635,  from  Ipswich,  Sullolk  County,  England, 
with  a  master-joiner,  of  whom  he  was  an  apprentice. 
This  Moses  Cleaveland  settled  in  Woburn,  Massa- 
chusetts, where   he  married  a  lady  whose   surname 
was  Winn. 

toillniony  of  OoiinTiioiir  Jl orris,  oiio  of  the  few  iiemmn  with  whom  Wiwh- 
ingtoli  convorm?*!  up*ili  theological  iiilijycta. 

AinoiiK  Mr.  rleavcliiiiil'ii  pnpcrK  un  iiiiloRraph  lioti>  fr..ni  Wimlilnglon, 
InvlUliKhim  Inillni' with  him,  win  found  hyliia  Krainlsoii  Nohi'iiiiuh. 
II  Uqiiilo  liroliaMc  IhnI  a  Kinillur  courtesy  wiui  exlonilwl  to  other  chnp- 
Inlnii.  as  occaalonn  Builoil,  l.y  proxiniUy  of  their  stations  to  tli»  (iencrBr« 
hcnilquurteni.  Aniinoii,  t.K.,  like  Lincoln,  Washingl.Mi  hail  tact  lu  a 
harrnonlicr. 


If  there  is  luck  in  names,  as  some  say  there  is  in 
numbers,  the  maiden  name  of  the  first  ancestress  in 
America  of  the  Chcbacco  minister  and  the  United 
States  President,  may  have  foreshadowed  that  the 
latter  would  win  in  the  great  national  race  of  1884. 

The  exact  relationship  between  them  is  this :  Rev. 
John  Cleaveland  was  a  second  cousin  of  President 
Cleaveland's  great-great  grandfather,  Rev.  Aaron 
Cleaveland.  Each  was  of  the  fimrth  generation  from 
the  immigrant  Moses — John  through  two  Josiahs, 
and  Aaron  through  two  other  Aarons. 

John  Cleaveland  had  also  a  brother  named  Aaron, 
who  served  iu  the  French  War  in  1758,  aa  a  subaltern 
oBicer,  when  John  and  Ebenezer  were  chaplains. 
He  was  also  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  commanding 
a  company  from  Canterbury,  Conn.,  and  serving 
under  the  famous  Gen.  Israel  Putnam.  He  was  after- 
wards a  colonel  in  the  Connecticut  State  Slilitia.  He 
was  a  farmer.  He  is  thus  alluded  to  in  a  letter  from 
Chaplain  John  to  his  wife  at  Chebacco  : "  Our  Sur- 
geon, Dr.  Rca,  Ebenezer,  and  I  went  through  Spring- 
field to  Sheffield,  where  we  came  across  the  Connec- 
ticut forces  in  which  was  our  brother  Aaron." 

This  Aaron  was  the  father  of  Moses  Cleaveland, 
who  laid  out  and  founded  the  city  of  Cleaveland, 
Ohio.     The  name  is  now  spelled  without  the  letter  a. 

The  founder  of  that  city  was,  of  course,  a  nephew 
of  Rev.  John  Cleaveland. 

Ruling  Elders  and  their  Fuxctions. — Dur- 
ing Mr.  Cleaveland's  ministry,  four  members  of  his 
church,  were  in  succession  chosen  to  the  office  of 
Ruling  Elder,  viz.:  Francis  Choate,  Daniel  Giddings, 
Eleazer  Craft  and  Seth  Story.  The  office,  which  once 
existed  in  several  of  the  churches,  has  long  been  ex- 
tinct, having  been  either  formally  abolished  or  al- 
lowed lo  fall  into  desuetude. 

This  officer  usually  read  the  psalm  at  the  public 
service,  and  sat  with  the  minister  at  the  communion  ; 
and  when  any  person  present  from  some  other  church 
desired  to  partake  of  the  sacrament,  he  applied  to 
him  and  he  proposed  his  name  to  the  church  to  ob- 
tain their  consent. 

When  a  minister  from  another  cliuich  occupied  the 
pulpit,  either  on  exchange  or  otherwise,  the  Ruling 
Elder,  after  the  singing  of  the  psalm,  signified  his 
permission  by  saying,  "  If  this  present  brother  hath 
any  word  of  exhortation  for  the  people  at  this  time, 
in  the  name  of  (iod  let  him  say  on." 

He  also  had  jurisdiction,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
cases  of  com])laint  against  church  members,  which 
were  presented  to  him  in  private;  which  he  had  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  adjust,  if  the  circumstances 
warranted,  without  reporting  them  to  the  church. 

When  complaints  had  been  submitted  by  him  to  the 
church  he  would,  after  the  hearing,  ask  the  church. if 
they  were  satisfied.  If  they  said  yes,  the  ca.se  would  be 
dismissed  without  censure ;  but  if  they  said  no,  he 
committed  it  to  the  pastor  to  pronounce  the  sentence 
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of  admonition,  suspension  orexconiniunication.which- 
over  had,  by  vote  of  the  church,  been  decided  upon. 

WluMievcr  any  person  expressed  a  desire  to  become 
a  member  of  the  cliurch.  the  Ruling  Elder  would  sive 
public  notice  of  such  request  and  specify  the  time  for 
the  admission,  if  no  adequate  objection  should  be 
odered  ;  and  at  the  church-meeting  for  the  purpose, 
be  would  call  upon  nil  persons  who  knew  any  just 
cause  for  objecting,  to  state  it,  or  forever  after  hold 
their  peace. 

Ruling  Elders  were  consecrated  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands. 

Ci.eavelaxd's  Successors. — In  November  of  the 
year  of  Rev.  John  Cleaveland's  death,  1799,  Rev. 
.losiAH  Webster,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  was 
ordained  as  his  .successor,  and  preached  for  nearly 
seven  years,  resigning  in  the  summer  of  1800.  He 
wiis  a  very  acceptable  preacher,  and  personally  much 
esteemed. 

Rev.  Thomas  Holt,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  a 
very  worthy  man.  was  the  next  minister  ordained  in 
1809.  He  preached  here  a  little  more  than  four 
vears,  leaving  in  1813.  A  funny  circumstance  occur- 
ring during  his  pastorate,  was  the  request  of  the  peo- 
]ile  that  he  would  icrife  his  sermons  instead  of  preach- 
ing extemporaneously,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
do,  as  they  thought  his  discourses  were  not  up  to  the 
mark  of  their  wishes  and  expectations,  in  interest  and 
instructivene.ss.  Their  proposed  method  of  remedy- 
ing the  defect  complained  of,  recalls  the  good  story 
of  a  constant  attendant  upon  public  worship  (the 
town  and  State  of  whose  residence  I  am  unable  to 
specify)  who  sold  his  pew,  which  was  in  the  rear  part 
of  the  church,  not  fnr  from  the  door,  and  purchased 
one  located  very  near  the  pulpit  and  in  front  of  it, 
alleging  as  a  reason  for  the  change  that  he  thought 
that  perhaps  the  sermons  might  have  some  strength  if 
he  could  take  them  iu  immediately  after  they  issued 
from  the  minister's  lips  ;  whereas  always  before,  by 
the  time  they  reached  his  ears  in  the  back  pew,  they 
had  become  weak  and  flat. 

Rev.  Dr.  Crowell. — Mr.  Holt's  first  successor,  the 
seventh  in  succession  of  the  settled  ministers  of  the 
place,  and  the  third  in  length  of  pastorate,'  was  Rev. 
Robert  Crowell,  a  native  of  Salem,  who  was  ordained 
August  10,  1814,  and  died  here  November  10,  18-55. 

An  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  him  for 
many  years,  would  prompt  me  to  present  here  a  more 
extended  sketch  of  him  than  the  limits  assigned  me  in 
this  book  will  admit.  As,  however,  his  tastes  and  in- 
clinations were  not  controversial,  and  circumstances 
did  not  bring  him  into  personal  or  professional  con- 
flict with  others,  his  career  was  not,  in  these  respects, 
so  eventful  as  that  of  some  of  his  predecessors. 

He  was  the  model  parish-minister.  He  had  no  aim 
nor  ambition  but  to  discharge  worthily  the  duties  of 


1  Mr.  Cleaveland  preached  here  fifty-two  years,  Mr.  Wise  forty-five, 
and  Dr.  Crowell  forty-one, —their  three  paatorates  covering  a  period  of 
one  handred  and  thirty -eight  years. 


that  Station.  With  him,  it  seemed  more  a  consecra- 
tion than  a  professional  pursuit.  Thoughtful  and 
dignified  in  his  demeanor,  he  was  yet  always  acces- 
sible to  old  and  young,  and  uniformly  courteous,  genial 
and  social  in  his  intercourse  with  parishioners  or 
strangers. 

When  a  youth,  he  was  employed  for  a  few  years  in 
a  store  in  Boston,  probably  with  a  view  to  being  ulti- 
mately engaged  permanently  in  a  business  occupation. 
But  an  incident,  which  he  once  related  in  conversa- 
tion, gave  him,  I  have  always  supposed,  a  distaste  for 
a  life  of  trade.  He  said  that  a  man  came  in  one  day 
to  purchase  cloth  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  establishment  showed  him  his  variety  of 
fabrics,  and  recommended  to  him  what  he  considered 
the  finest  piece  of  goods  in  the  store,  setting  upon  it, 
however,  only  a  moderate  and  fair  price.  The  cus- 
tomer, although  seeming  half  inclined  to  buy,  de- 
murred, s.aying  he  would  like  something  better  in 
quality,  and  finally  went  out  without  making  any 
purchase,  the  dealer  assuring  him  that  if  he  would 
call  again  soon,  he  would,  he  felt  confident,  be  able 
to  show  him  something  which  would  give  him  entire 
satisfaction.  Alter  the  man  had  gone  out,  the  dealer 
turned  to  his  young  employee,  and  said,  "  Now,  Robert, 
I  am  going  to  sell  that  man  a  suit  ofi"  that  same  roll 
of  cloth !  You  see  if  I  don't.  It  is  of  the  very  finest 
quality.  The  only  trouble  was,  I  offered  it  at  too  low 
a  price.  Next  time,  I  shall  ask  more  for  it."  In 
course  of  a  few  days  the  man  came  in  again  ;  and  the 
dealer,  bringing  forward  one-half  of  the  same  roll 
(which  he  had  cut  into  two  equal  parts,  so  that  one 
end  was  literally  a  piece  of  cloth  that  the  customer 
had  not  before  seen),  said,  with  animation  of  voice 
and  manner,  "Now  I've  got  something  that  will  suit 
you  ;  but  it  comes  higher  in  price.''  He  then  unrolled 
it,  held  it  up  in  the  light,  and  descanted  earnestly 
upon  its  merits ;  and  the  customer  was  so  much 
pleased  that  he  bought  a  suit  from  it  without  hesita- 
tion, paying  considerably  more  than  the  sum  for 
which  he  might  have  had  it  when  the  uncut  roll  was 
first  exhibited ! 

As  a  public  speaker  Dr.  Crowell  was  clear  and 
distinct  in  utterance,  and  while  earnest  was  modest 
and  unassuming  in  manner.  He  had  not  the  inclina- 
tion, if  indeed  he  had  the  organization  and  temper- 
ament, for  anything  like  impassioned  oratory. 

As  a  writer  he  was  able  and  perspicuous;  and  his 
published  discourses  and  especially  his  history  of  the 
town,  are  specimens  of  reniarkablj'  vigorous  and  pure 
English,  never  characterized  anywhere  by  a  wgak 
line  or  an  inappropriate  or  infelicitous  epithet.  His 
diction  -was  never  ambitiously  ornate  but  always  har- 
moniously rounded.  His  fancied  visits  to  the  houses 
of  the  early  settlers,  and  imaginary  attendance  at  a 
wedding  and  upon  public  worship  in  the  primitive 
meeting-house ;  his  narrative  of  a  fishing  voyage  and 
his  animated  account  of  a  deer  hunt ;  the  description 
of  the  clandestine  raising  of  the  first  meeting-house. 
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of  the  first  training  day,  and  of  a  visit  to  the  farmer 
of  Hog  Island,^all  evince  that  if  he  had  chosen  to 
devote  special  attention  to  descriptive  literary  effort, 
or  to  have  wrought  in  the  humorous  vein,  he  would 
have  been  decidedly  a  success. 

As  a  grammarian  he  was  always  faultlessly  accurate, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  (as  he  once  told  rae, 
while  we  were  visiting  a  public  school)  he  had  never 
in  his  life  formally  studied  English  Grammar.  He 
said  he  had  studied  tiic  Latin  Grammar  pretty  tho- 
roughly;  and  while  teaching  a  common  school  in 
Manchester,  a  comprehension  of  the  structure  of  the 
English  was  readily  gained,  partly  from  the  analogy 
of  the  languages  and  partly  by  familiarizing  himself 
with  the  rules  of  the  English  text  book  while  hearing 
recitations. 

As  a  citizen  his  personal  influence  was  uniformly 
upon  the  side  of  good  causes,  he  having  been  an 
active  member  of  the  first  temperance  organization  in 
the  town,  when  it  required  moral  courage  to  advocate 
total  abstinence,  and  always  manifesting  an  unabated 
interest  in  the  education  of  the  young,  serving  upon 
the  board  of  town's  school  committee  for  a  large 
portion  of  his  long  residence  here,  and  officiating  for 
many  years  as  its  chairman. 

Mr.  Croweli  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College, 
of  the  class  of  1811,  and  that  institution  conferred 
upon  him,  in  18.')0,  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinitj'. 

He  was  twice  married — first,  in  the  year  of  his 
ordination,  181-1,  to  Miss  Hannah  Frost,  of  .Vndover, 
by  whom  he  had  a  daughter.  His  first  wife  died  in 
December,  1818.  The  daughter  has  since  deceased. 
His  second  wife  was  Miss  Hannah,  sister  of  Hon. 
Rufus  Choate,  to  whom  he  was  married  September  2, 
1822,  and  who  died  February  9,  1837,  and  by  whom 
he  had  six  children,  three  of  whom  survive — two 
daughters  and  a  son.  Rev.  Prof.  Edward  Payson 
Croweli,  of  Amherst  College. 

Dr.  Croweli  died  November  10,  18.5.5.  He  was,  in 
theological  belief,  a  Calvinist;  and  his  last  words, 
which  were  inscribed  upon  his  monument,  express  his 
faith  in  the  doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  tlie  saints. 

His  AXCE.STRY. — According  to  tradition  ho  was 
of  Welsh  extraction,  his  first  ancestor  in  this  country 
having  come  from  Wales  to  Charlcstown,  Mitss.,  in 
1635;  removing  thence,  in  1038,  to  Yarmouth,  tlien  a 
new  settlement  within  the  Plymouth  Colony  ;  where 
he  was  a  man  of  some  distinction,  who  had  a  grant  of 
land,  and  became  a  magistrate.  He  died  in  1672  or 
1073.  His  grandson  John  removed  from  Yarmouth 
to  Salem,  Mass. 

In  this  latter  place,  Robert,  the  subject  of  this 
notice,  was  bi>rn  December  9,  1787.  He  was  a  great- 
great-grandson  of  the  last  mentioned  .Tohn,  and  son 
of  Captain  Samuel,  who  commanded  a  privateer 
during  the  war  of  the.Revolution,  and  was  lost  at  sea 
while  master  of  a  merchant  vessel,  on  a  voyage  to  the 
East  Indies. 

Dr.  Crowell's  mother,  Lydia  (Woodbury)  Croweli, 


was  a  daughter  of  Josiah  Woodbury,  and  a  native  of 
Hollis,  N.  H.  It  is  not  improbable  that  she  may 
have  been  of  the  same  lineage  as  that  of  the  late 
Hon.  Levi  Woodbury,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  was  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  U.  S. 
Senator,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  President 
Jackson's  administration  and  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury under  President  Van  Buren,  and  who  was  at  the 
time  of  his  death  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  a  descendant  of  John 
Woodbury,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Beverly,  as  are 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Woodburys  in  New  England, 
whose  genealogy  is  clearly  traceable.  Of  the  same 
lineage  was  the  late  Robert  Woodbury  Burnham,  of 
Essex,  whose  paternal  grandmother's  maiden  name 
was  Woodbury.     She  was  a  native  of  Beverly  Farms. 

His  Publicatioxs. — A  few  of  his  discourses  were 
published  in  pamphlet  form  soon  after  their  oral  de- 
livery, the  two  most  notable  being  a  historical  ser- 
mon, preached  in  1815,  with  the  words  from  Job, 
viii.  8,  as  a  text  or  motto. — "For  enquire,  I  pray  thee, 
of  the  former  age,  and  prepare  thyself  to  the  search  of 
their  fathers," — relating  chiefly  to  the  persons  and 
events  of  his  parish  and  church; — and  a  sermon  de- 
livered in  the  year  1818,  upon  the  occasion  of  re-in- 
terring the  coffins  which  had  been  robbed  of  their 
contents.  This  discourse  is  noticed  more  fully  in  an- 
other chapter  of  this  history. 

A  discourse  on  the  death  of  Rev.  Joseph  Dana,  of 
Ipswich,  and  one  upon  the  death  of  Rev.  David  Jew- 
ctt,  of  Sandy  Bay,  were  also  printed;  and  likewise 
his  address  delivered  October  27, 1852,  at  the  conse- 
cration of  Spring  Street  Cemetery. 

His  most  voluminous  publication  was  his  history 
of  Essex,  the  first  chapter  of  which,  covering  the 
period  from  its  first  settlement  to  the  year  1700,  was 
issued  in  a  small,  bound  volume,  in  18.53,  two  years 
prior  to  his  death. 

He  had,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  completed,  in 
manus(rii)t,  his  continuation  of  it  as  far  as  the  year 
1814,  leaving  some  materials  for  its  extension  yet 
further, — his  plan  contemplating,  as  appears  by  the 
statement  of  his  son,  its  close  with  the  year  1819, 
when  this  parish  of  Ipswich  was  incorporated  as  a 
separate  town. 

In  1807,  the  manuscript,  which  had  been  com- 
pleted only  as  far  as  the  year  1814,  was  purchased  by 
the  town,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  Edwin  Sar- 
gent, John  C.  Choate  and  Hervey  Burnham,  made 
arrangements  for  its  publication, — the  work  being 
continue<l  down  to  the  year  1808,  by  the  author's  son. 
Professor  E.  P.  Croweli,  of  Amherst  College.  It  was 
issued  from  the  press  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and 
is  an  octavo  volume  of  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  pages,  comprising  a  memoir  of  the  author,  by 
his  son,  and  some  valuable  contributions  by  Hon. 
David  Choate,  the  principal  of  which  is  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  action  of  the  town  in  sustaining  the 
Union  cause  during  the  late  Civil  War,  with  inter- 
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esting  personal  notices  and  sketches  of  the  soldiers. 
The  work  is,  in  general,  lucidly  arranged,  and  one 
of  tlie  best  written  of  town  histories.  Dr.  Crowell's 
fancy  sketches  of  visits  to  the  abodes  of  the  early 
settlers,  with  descriptions  of  their  household  uten- 
sils, the  usages  and  habits  of  their  daily  life,  their 
wearing  apparel,  their  English  customs  and  their  per- 
sonal appearance,  bring  them  vividly  before  us,  as 
living,  breathing  entities  of  flesh  and  blood,  instead 
of  shadows.  We  seem  drawn  near  to  them,  and 
have  a  more  distinctive  and  quickening  idea  of  their 
character  and  their  experiences  of  despair  a::d  hope, 
of  sorrow  and  joy,  and  their  deep  religious  faith  and 
trust,  than  would  be  derived  from  an  impersonal  and 
bare  matter-of-fact  recital  of  outline  historic  detail. 

His  Chiticism  of  the  Quakers. — Dr.  Crowell  so 
revered  the  memory  of  the  Puritan  settlers  of  New 
England,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  admit  that  they 
were  deserving  even  of  censure  for  their  treatment  of 
the  Quakers.  His  entire  sincerity  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned by  those  of  his  acquaintances  who  dissent 
from  his  conclusions  relative  to  those  people,  as  ex- 
pressed on  pages  thirty-nine  and  forty  of  his  town 
history.  I  presume  that  he  bad  been  prejudiced 
against  them  by  reading  some  of  the  unjust  accusa- 
tions of  their  enemies. 

I  shall  say  nothing  in  this  connection  but  what  I 
should  have  said  in  his  presence,  and  to  which  he 
would  have  candidly  listened,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  he 
more  than  once  did,  without  the  slightest  jar  in  our 
amicable  personal  relations,  when  conversing  upon 
some  of  our  divergent  opinions. 

A  stranger  to  him  might  perhaps  suppose  that  if 
he  had  lived  in  the  early  period  referred  to,  he  would 
have  been  active  and  relentless  in  persecuting  the 
(Quaker  immigrants.  The  probability  is,  however, 
that  the  genial  old  gentleman  wouldn't  have  done 
any  such  thing!  He  was  naturally  very  humane, 
and  would  not  intentionally  have  given  pain  to  a 
fly.  On  one  occa.sion  a  young  woman,  who  came 
into  the  town  to  attend  an  anti-slavery  convention, 
arose  in  his  meeting,  on  Sunday  morning,  just  as  he 
was  about  to  commence  the  delivery  of  tiis  sermon, 
and  insisted  upon  speaking.  He  very  properly  de- 
clined to  be  forcibly  interrupted,  but  told  her  that  if 
she  would  wait  until  he  had  finished  his  discourse,  he 
would  not  object  to  her  speaking,  but  would  hear 
what  she  had  to  say.  This  was  certainly  very  gentle 
and  liberal  treaiment,  but  as  she  pertinaciously  in- 
sisted upon  talking  at  that  particular  point  of  time, 
some  members  of  the  congregation  led  her  out.' 

I  believe  that  some  of  the  charges  of  Quaker  ex- 


'  MisB  Maria  Frencli,  of  Salem,  in  December,  1842;  an  iiniloubtecllj 
tincere  person,  wlio  Iiad  become  fanatical  upon  what  elie  regarded  as 
the  indifference  of  the  chnrcli  to  the  wrongs  and  woes  of  the  slave.  She 
had,  herself,  been  a  niejiiber  of  a  Congregational  Chnrcli,  but  had 
joined  a  cliuB  termed  "  conie-outers,"  who  felt  burJemd  with  a  nii«iiou 
to  cry  aloud  and  si>are  not,  nnywhera  and  at  any  ti[no,  — much  lilio 
some  of  the  early  (juukurs.  who  wore,  no  doubt,  equally  harmless. 


travagance  of  speech  and  impropriety  of  conduct  are 
gross  exaggerations,  though  I  doubt  not  that  they 
may  have  been  tinged  with  fanaticism  ;  while  it  is 
difhcult  to  see  how  they  could  have  materially  dam- 
aged anybody.  They  were  charged  with  having 
made  "  rude  and  contemptuous  answers  "  to  questions 
before  the  Court  of  Assistants.  But  after  carefully 
reading  the  said  answers,  as  recorded  by  the  court  it- 
self, I  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  they 
are  in  every  particular  as  respectful,  and  not  so  defi- 
ant, as  the  answers  of  the  famous  John  Rogers,  the 
martyr,  to  the  questions  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court, 
that  condemned  him  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake.  The 
answers  in  both  cases  were  fearless  and  incisive,  but 
entirely  proper.  Why  should  Rogers  be  pictured  in 
the  primer  as  the  immaculate  saint,  expiring  amid 
the  flames,  with  his  wife  and  "  nine  small  children 
and  one  at  the  breast"  in  the  foreground,  to  excite 
our  sympathy;  and  the  poor  Quakers  be  at  the  same 
time  denounced  as  contumacious  criminals?  The 
same  argument  which  could  ju.stify  the  barbarous 
cruelty  in  the  one  case  would  justify  it  in  the  other. 

Entirely  impartial  and  ju^t,  I  think,  is  the  conclu- 
sion concerning  this  portion  of  New  England  history, 
adopted  by  a  distinguished  grandson  of  Rev.  John 
Cleaveland.  In  speaking  of  the  Colonial  Governor, 
John  Endicott,  who  signed  the  death-warrant  of  the 
four  Quakers  hung  on  Boston  Common,  he  says  : 

"  This  was  the  time  of  the  Quaker  persecution — an  affair  which  says 
little  for  the  liberality,  or  even  the  good  sense,  of  our  fathers  In  the 
indelible  reproach,  then  incurred  by  Massachusetts,  our  Governor  must 
bear  his  share.    Let  us  see  that  he  does  not  bear  more."  2 

In  1661,  King  Charles  the  Second  sent  an  order  or 
letter  to  the  General  Court,  requiring  them  to  dis- 
continue all  proceedings  against  the  Quakers,  and  to 
send  to  England  such  as  were  then  under  arrest.  The 
royal  order  was  brought  to  Massachusetts  by  a 
Quaker,  Samuel  Shattuck,  who  had  been  banished. 
According  to  Macaulay's  "  History  of  England,  that 
illustrious  Quaker,  William  Penn,  had  great  influ- 
ence with  King  Charles  II.,  as  well  as  with  his 
brother  and  successor,  James  II. 

Later  Pkeachees. — Seven  different  persons  have 
been  pastors  of  the  Congregational  Church  here 
since  the  death  of  Dr.  Crowell— Rev.  James  M.  Bacon, 
who  remained  thirteen  years,  and  who  died  in  Ashby, 
Massachusetts,  in  1873 ;  Rev.  D.  A.  Morehouse,  four 
and  a  quarter  years  ;  Rev.  Edward  G.  Smith,  one 
year  and  seven  months ;  Rev.  John  L.  Harris,  be- 
tween one  and  two  years;  Rev.  F.  H.  Boynton,  two 
years  and  five  months ;  Rev.  F.  H.  Palmer,  for  a  short 
period ;  and  Rev.  Temple  Cutler,  the  present  pastor. 

Mr.  Cutler  was  born  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  May  4,  1828. 
His  father  was  Temple  Cutler,  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Ma- 
nasseh  Cutler,  so  long  the  minister  of  the  Hamlet 
Parish,  both  before  and  after  its  incorporation  as  a 

I 

I      •  Hon.  Nuhemiah  Cleveland,  in  Appendix  to  Topsfiold  Bi-CeQteDuial 

i   Address,  1830. 
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town.'  His  mother  was  Hannah  Appleton,  daughter 
of  Captain  Oliver  Appleton,  of  Ipswich,  a  descendant 
of  the  .lohn  Ap|)leton  who  in  1787  joined  with  Rev. 
John  Wise  and  others,  in  resistance  to  the  illegal  tax 
levied  upon  the  colony  by  Governor  Andros.  John 
Appleton's  wife  was  Priscilla,  daughter  of  Rev.  Jos- 
eph Glover,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1651.  Mr. 
Cutler  is,  therefore,  descended  from  clerical  stock  of 
the  olden  time,  as  well  as  of  a  more  recent  period. 

He  matriculated  at  Yale  College  in  1853,  and 
graduated  at  Marietta  College  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  in 
1857.  He  studied  also  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  graduating  from  that  institution  in  1857. 
His  first  settlement  was  at  Skowhegan,  Maine,  where 
he  was  ordained  and  installed,  February  20,  1861. 
He  was  chaplain  of  the  Ninth  Regiment  of  Maine 
Volunteers  for  nine  months  during  the  recent  war, 
and  in  1864  was  for  several  months  in  the  service  of 
the  Christian  Commission.  He  was  settled  in  Athol, 
Massachusetts,  from  1868  to  1876;  and  was  after- 
wards, for  five  years,  in  the  service  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee, 
and  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  In  1881,  he  return- 
ed to  Hamilton,  where  he  preached  for  two  years. 
In  1883,  October  1st,  he  came  to  Essex,  where  he 
still  officiates  as  pastor. 

Se.vtino  the  Congregation. — In  this  place,  as 
also  throughout  the  Puritan  settlements,  it  was  for 
Bome  time  the  custom  to  assign  the  most  eligible 
seats  in  the  meeting-house  according  to  wealth  and 
high  social  position,  or  official  rank.  This  usage  was 
an  expression  of  the  aristocratic  exclusiveness  en- 
grafted upon  their  minds  in  England,  and  which  they 
did  not  immediately  outgrow.  I  have  sometimes 
wondered  if  they  ever  read  in  their  public  services 


I  While  pastor  at  Hamilton,  Manasseh  Cutter  became  qualified  aa  a 
physician,  ofton  pra-iticing  gratuitously  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Ho 
waa  also  a  inomber  of  Congress.  IIo  was  doubly  entitled  Doctor,  as 
Yttlo  College,  from  which  he  had  years  before  graduated,  conferred 
upon  him  the  title  of  LTj.  D. 

Two  incidents  of  bis  life,  perhaps  now  known  to  but  few  persons,  are 
of  sufficient  general  interest  to  be  related  in  a  book  upon  Essex  County  : 

1.  In  1788,  while  journeying  in  a  chaise  between  Hamilton,  Mass., 
and  the  pioneer  settlement  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  of  which  he  was  projector 
an<l  leader,  riding  a  distance  of  more  than  seven  hundred  miles  each 
way,  he  called  upun  I>r.  Franklin,  in  Philadelphia,  and  wa*<  entertained 
by  him  at  tea  ;  and  the  weather  being  warm,  tlie  Bupper-table  was  set  in 
the  garden.  W  hat  a  charming  scetie  for  [lie  inmgination  to  recall !  The 
venemble  sago  and  patriot,  whoso  fame  as  philosopher,  statesman  and 
wise  economist  filled  two  hemispheres,  entertaining  his  worthy  guest 
from  ths  east  with  such  unpretentious  cortliality  and  paatonil  sim- 
plicity. 

2.  Dr.  Culler  was  probably  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  informed  bo- 
tanists In  the  country.  When  Dr.  Sjimuel  Thomson,  once  widely  known 
OS  a  Itotanic  physician,  was  tried,  in  Salem,  for  alleged  mal-praclico  in 
causinK  the  death  of  a  young  nmn  in  Ueverly,  named  Lovett,  by  admin- 
istering poison  as  a  medicine,  and  two  physicians,  one  from  lleveily  and 
thti  iither  from  S-ilisbury,  testified  against  him,  exhibiting  a  specimen 
ol  what  Ihey  termed  lobelia,  which  they  declared  was  a  dangerous  ])oi- 
son,  Dr.  Cutler,  who  appeared  as  n  witness  for  tlie  defence,  was  not 
afraid  to  c/i«ip  it  in  court  to  the  surprise  anil  amusement  of  the  bench  and 
bar  I  He  said  it  was  mitr§h'ro*fm'iry,  which  ho  hail  often  used  for  re- 
lief In  Hsthnui.  Amid  the  gutTawsof  thespcctatora,  the  case  was  thrown 
out  of  court,  and  Thomson  was  discharged. 


the  first  four  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  of  that  radical  believer  in  human  equality, 
the  Apostle  James : 

"  My  brethren,  have  not  the  faith  of  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord 
ofgloi")',  witli  n-Kpect  of  peraotts.  For  if  there  come  into  your  assembly 
a  man  with  a  gold  ring,  in  goodly  apj^arel,  and  there  come  in  also  a 
poor  man  in  vile  raiujent  ;  and  ye  have  respect  to  him  that  weareth  the 
gay  clothing,  and  say  unto  him,  Hit  Uiuu  here  m  a  gtM>d  place ;  and  say 
to  the  poor,  Stand  thou  there,  or  sit  here  under  my  footstool  ;  are  ye 
not  then  parliat  in  yourseh-ei,  and  become  judges  of  evil  thoughts  ?  '* 

First  Bapti.st  Preaching. — For  more  than  one 
hundred  and  seventy  years  after  its  first  settlement, 
there  were  no  religious  meetings  in  Chebacco,  but 
those  of  Orthodox  Congregationalists. 

No  meeting-house  was  erected  in  the  place  for  any 
other  sect,  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  from 
1679,  (the  year  the  first  house  was  built,  without 
leave),  to  1809.  In  the  latter  year,  a  plain,  flat-roofed 
structure,  without  steeple  or  t'>wer,  was  erected  upon 
the  site  of  the  house  now  occupied  by  the  Methodist;*. 
It  was  in  dimensions  about  thirty-five  feet  square. 
Its  pulpit  was  plain  and  of  pine,  and,  instead  of  pews, 
it  had  long  benches. 

Christian  Church. — The  Christian  Baptist  So- 
ciety and  Church,  which  occupied  this  building, 
had  been  organized  in  the  spring  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  church  had  no  written  creed,  and  the 
members  styled  themselves  Christians,  without  prefix 
or  affix,  citing  the  historical  statement  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  "  the  Disciples  were  called  CMiristians 
first  in  Antioch."  They  accepted  the  Bible,  es- 
pecially the  New  Testament,  without  note  or  com- 
ment, as  their  confession  of  faith  and  practical  guide. 
They  were,  in  faith  and  organization,  substantially 
the  same  as  the  Church  of  the  Disciples,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  in  some  of  the  Western  States,  the 
church  of  which  the  late  President  Garfield  was  a 
member  and  at  one  time  a  lay  preacher.  Its  adher- 
ents are  sometimes  styled  Canipbellites.  after  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  the  principal  founder  of  the  sect  at 
the  West. 

Elder  Elias  Smith. — The  most  distinguished  of 
the  preachers  of  this  denomination  in  New  England, 
who  assisted  in  the  formation  in  Chebacco  of  this 
Church  of  Christian  Baptists,  or  Christians,  as  they 
preferred  to  be  called,  was  Elder  Elias  Smith,  father 
of  Rev.  Daniel  D.  and  Rev.  Matthew  Hale  Smith.and 
uncle  of  Dr.  Jerome  V.  C.  Smith,  long  the  Port- 
Physician  of  Boston,  for  several  years  JIayor  of  that 
city,  at  the  same  time  a  Professor  in  the  Berkshire 
Medical  College,  and  widely  known  as  a  succe.ssful 
and  entertaining  lyceum-lecturer. 

First  Religious  Newspaper  IN  the  Country. 
— It  was  while  preaching  to  the  Christian  Church  in 
Chebacco,  that  Elias  Smith  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  religious  newspaper  in  the  United 
States.  The  first  number  was  issued  in  September, 
1808,  between  seven  and  eight  years  prior  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Boston /^eoorrffr.  It  was  printed 
in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  though  much   of  the   editorial 
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writing  was  done  in  this  place.  It  was  entitled 
"  Herakl  of  ttospel  Liberty.''  Its  pulilication  was 
continued  lor  about  nine  years. 

Killer  Smith  was  at  first  a  C'alvinistic  Haptist.  On 
the  incorporation  of  the  Free  Will  element  in  his 
theology,  he  joined  the  Christian  denomination  :  or 
rather,  he  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  founders  of  that  re- 
ligious order,  particularly  in  New  England.  He 
afterwards  became  a  Universalist,  and  is  said  to  have 
been,  later  in  life,  ot  Rationalistic  tendencies. 

His  early  ailvantages  for  obtaining  an  education 
were  limited,  but  he  made  amends  for  any  delicieucy 
in  this  respect  by  the  force  of  his  remarkable  natural 
abilities.  He  was  specially  qaick  of  apprehension 
and  ([uick-witted.  On  one  occasion,  soon  after  he 
had  left  one  sect  and  joined  another,  an  adherent  of 
his  former  faith  greeted  him  in  public,  unexpectedly, 
and  rather  sharply,  with  the  question, '"Mr.  Smith, 
why  did  you  turn  from  us  to  another  denomination?" 
Perceiving  that  it  would  be  idle  and  useless  to  enter 
upon  an  elabor.ite  explanation  before  a  chance- 
gathered  group  of  persons,  listening  from  motives  of 
curiosity,  he  merely  replied  that  he  did  it  in  obedience 
to  an  injunction  of  Scripture.  "Ah!'  said  his 
questioner,  "  how's  that  ?  What  particular  passage  of 
Scripture  was  it?"  Smith  answered:  "Your  de- 
nomination gives  such  poor  support  to  its  preachers, 
that  I  couldn't  live  among  you  and  provide  for  my 
family;  and  so  I  obeyed  the  command  which  says: 
'Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  for  why  will  ye  die?"'  The 
questioner  collapsed. 

Mr.  Smith  finally  became  a  physician,  and  was 
quite  successful,  using  botanic  remedies  exclusively  ; 
for  the  sale  of  which  he  kept  a  store  in  Hanover 
Street,  Boston,  where,  in  passing,  I  often  observed  the 
sign  of  "  Elia.s  Smith,''  over  the  door. 

One  day,  in  a  railroad  car,  an  old  acquaintance,  by 
way  of  jocose  reference  to  his  changes  of  sectarian 
connection,  saluted  him  with'  the  abrupt  question, 
"  Brother  Smith,  what's  your  doctrine  now:"'  He  re- 
plied :  "  My  doctoring  now  is  for  the  body.  I  have 
done  with  doctrine  forthe  soul." 

He  died  in  1846,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 

Other  Christian  Preachers.— Elder  John  Rand 
sustained  the  relation  of  regular  pastor  of  this  church 
for  a  longer  period,  I  believe,  than  any  other  minister. 
He  resided  here  about  seven  years.  He  was  very 
acceptable  .as  a  speaker,  and  was  personally  popular. 
The  only  criticism  of  him  that  I  ever  heard  of,  was 
that  of  one  of  his  people,  who,  it  was  said,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  he  "spent  rather  too  much  time  in 
currying  his  horse." 

At  various  times,  Elders  Stinchfleld,  Jones,  Booth- 
by,  Swett,  Robinson,  Banfield,Sylvanus  Brown,  Elam 
Burnham  and  his  brothers,  Wesley,  Edwin  and 
George,  have  officiated  here  for  brief  periods.  AVith 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Rand,  those  preaching  here  the 
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longest  time  continuously,  were  probaldy,  lOlder 
Swett  and  Elder  Elam  Burnham. 

The  people  of  this  society  and  church  were  from 
the  first  sincere  and  consistent  believers  in  luiniun 
equality.  One  of  their  preachers  was  a  colored  man 
named  Tash,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an  interesting 
speaker,  and  of  considerable  mental  ability.  He 
preached  here  fifty  or  more  years  ago;  and  it  is  a  curi- 
ous circumstance  that  he  used  in  one  of  his  discourses 
a  figure  of  speech  which  occurs  in  one  of  the  printed 
sermons  of  the  present  celebrated  London  preacher 
Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeou,  and  has  been  cited  in  compila- 
tions of  some  of  his  particularly  bright  sayings.  It 
was  repeated  to  me  in  1840  by  the  late  Oilman  M. 
Burnham,  who  had  some  years  previously  heard  it  from 
Tash's  lips,  at  a  time  when  Spurgeon  could  have  been 
only  a  child,  if  indeed  he  bad  then  been  born,  as  his 
birth  did  not  occur  uhtil  1834,  and  he  commenced 
speaking  in  public  as  an  exhorter  as  late  as  1851,  and 
the  next  year  first  preached  to  a  Baptist  society  at 
the   age  of  eighteen. 

Speaking  of  the  neglect  of  some  people  to  read  the 
Bible,  Mr.  Tash  said  they  would  lay  it  aside  "  till  the 
dust  gathered  so  thickly  on  it  that  you  could,  with  the 
finger,  write  the  word  'damnation'  on  the  cover.'' 
Spurgeon  expresses  the  same  idea  exactly  in  very 
similar,  if  not  precisely  the  same  phr.aseology. 

Of  the  members  of  this  society  and  church,  it  can 
with  truth  be  stated  that  no  more  sincerely  devotional 
and  honest-minded  people,  and  no  better  citizens, 
ever  lived  in  the  town.  Of  the  early  founders  of  the 
church,  one  of  the  most  prominent  was  the  late 
De.acon  Aaron  Burnham,  whose  zeal  and  devotedness 
have  often  been  mentioned  by  those  who  heard  him 
sing  in  the  public  meetings  his  favorite  hymn,  begin- 
ning with  the  lines, — 

"  How  firm  a  foundation,  ye  saints  of  the  Lord, 
Is  laid  for  your  faith  in  his  excellent  word." 

Of  the  twenty-two  original  members  of  the  church, 
probably  not  one  is  now  living.  Of  those  who  were 
afterwards  members  of  the  society  or  church,  or  of 
both,  Moses  Knowltbn,  Frederick  Andrews,  William 
H.  Burnham,  John  C.  Burnham,  and  perhaps  a  few 
others,  are  survivors. 

In  1849  a  new  edifice  was  built  upon  the  site 
of  the  first  meeting-house,  which  had  been  taken 
down  a  year  or  two  previously.  This  building  is 
styled  the  Century  Chapel,  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  land  on  which  it  stands  was  leased  by  the 
proprietors  for  one  hundred  years. 

It  is  now  occupied  iis  a  place  of  pul)lic  worship  by 
the  Methodist  Society  and  Church. 

The  Universalist  Society  was  organized  in 
1829  by  forty-three  persons,  who  signed  its  constitu- 
tion and  agreed  to  its  general  statement  of  belief. 

Clergymen  of  that  faith  had  occasionally  preached 
in  this  place  before  that  date,  among  w^hom  were  Rev. 
Ezra  Leonard,  of  Annisquam,  originally  settled  there 
as  an  Orthodox  C'ongregationalist,  but  who,  having 
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become  converted  to  the  doctrine  of  universal  salva- 
tion, went  over,  with  his  church  and  society,  to  that 
communion  ;  ami  t  he  successor  oC  Murray,  at  Glouces- 
ter Harbor,  Kev.  Thomas  .lones,  a  native  of  Wales, 
one  of  the  best  educated  ministers  of  that  town,  hav- 
ing graduated  at  the  famous  institution  founded  in 
England  by  the  munificence  of  Lady  Huntington. 

After  the  formation  of  the  society,  meetings  were 
held  more  freciucntiy.  Of  the  preachers  who  from  time 
to  time  olliciated  here  were  Rev.  Fayette  Mace,  who 
some  years  afterwards  joined  the  Shakers,  Rev.  Robt. 
L.  Kilham,  Rev.  Henry  Belden,  Rev.  Lemuel  Willis, 
then  pastor  at  Salem,  and  others. 

In  1835  Rev.  Joseph  ]?antield,  who  had  been 
preaching  statedly  for  the  Christian  Baptists,  adopted 
the  faith  of  tiie  Universalists,  and  was  by  them  cm- 
ployed  for  some  time,  being  the  first  minister  who 
preached  for  them  regularly  and  consecutively. 

Mr.  Banfield  was  the  father  of  Hon.  Everett  C. 
Baniield,  a  lawyer  of  some  note,  who  during  President 
Grant's  administration  was  Solicitor  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department  at  W.ashington. 

The  society  held  its  meetings  a  part  of  the  time  in 
the  Christian  Baptist  meeting-house,  which  was 
loaned  them  for  the  purpose,  and  on  other  occasions 
in  the  school-houses,  at  the  Falls,  and  in  the  Thomp- 
son Island  District,  and  a  few  times,  as  had  been  the 
case  with  Mr.  Cleaveland's  society  in  the  jireceding 
century,  in  a  barn. 

The  Universalist  Meeting-House. — In  1836 
the  edifice,  now  standing,  was  erected  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  building  committee,  consisting  of 
Jacob  Story,  .Tohii  Dexter,  Sr.,  Parker  Burnlinm,  ("id), 
Oliver  Low  and  Samuel  Hardy.  The  sale  of  the  pews 
yielded  five  hundred  dollars  more  than  the  entire  cost 
of  the  land,  house  and  furniture,  which  was  the  sum 
of  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  The  overplus 
of  five  hundred  dollars  was,  by  vote  of  the  society, 
presented  to  the  builder,  Mr.  Benjamin  Courtm^v, 
who  found,  at  the  finishing  of  his  faithful  work,  that 
he  had  lost  money  by  his  contract.  Thus  the  society 
crowned  the  completion  of  its  temple  of  worship  by  a 
deed  of  practical  Christianity. 

The  house  was  dedicated  December  14,  IS.SG,  Rev. 
Thomas  Whilcmore  preaching  the  dedicatory  ser- 
mon. 

The  preachers  to  this  society  have  been  as  follows: 
Rev.  Augustus  C.  L.  Arnold,  from  the  spring  of  1S37 
till  early  in  1840,  when  he  became  minister  of  a  Uni- 
tarian i)arish  in  Fall  River;  the  writer  of  this  sketch, 
from  May,  1840,  to  November,  1S44,  and  again  from 
May,  1852,  to  July,  1S.'>6,  wlien  he  rtsigiied  and  en- 
gaged in  secular  business;  Rev.  H.  H.  liaker,  for 
about  four  years  ;  Rev.  Willard  Spaulding,  one  year  ; 
Rev.  C.  H.  Dutton,  for  about  the  same  period;  Rev. 
Emmons  I'artridge,  for  one  season  ;  Rev.  S.  GotTand 
Rev.  .1.  H.  Tuller,  for  about  two  years  each  ;  Rev.  F.  F. 
Lovell ;  Rev.  (.!.  C.  Clark,  for  a  short  time  ;  Rev. 
Elmer  F.  Pember,  for  nearly  four  years;  Rev.  Benton 


Smith,  for  a  few  months  ;  Rev.  Harrison  Closson,  for 
about  four  years  ;  and  Rev.  George  J.  Sanger,  the 
present  pastor. 

Mr.  Sanger  was  born  in  Framingliam,  Mass.,  Au- 
gust 27,  182G,  and  was  the  son  of  Daniel  and  Clarissa 
Sanger.  His  education  was  received  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  town  and  in  the  academies  of 
Franiingham  and  Marlboro'.  He  was  ordained  as  a 
minister  of  the  Universalist  Church  in  Sijjpican,  a 
village  in  the  town  of  Rochester,  Mass.,  .'September 
8,  1847.  He  has  been  settled  in  Sandwich,  (ilouces- 
ter,  Hardwick,  Webster,  Danvers  and  Essex.  He 
served  as  cha|)lain  of  the  Forty-second  Regiment  of 
Massachusetts  Volunteers  in  the  War  of  the  Rebell- 
ion, and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Galves- 
ton, .lanuary  1,  18()3,  and  was  discharged  from  the 
service  August  20,  1863.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Mapsachusetts  Legislature  in  the  years  1869, 1873  and 
1874,  representing  the  towns  of  Webster  and  Dan- 
vers. He  commenced  as  pastor  of  the  Essex  Uni- 
versalist Church  September  1,  1884. 

FORMATIOX  OF  A  ChlTKCH. — During  the  ministry 
of  Mr.  Pember  a  church  was  organized,  separately 
from  the  society.  Before  that  time,  the  communion 
was  administered  to  all  of  tlie  congregation  who 
chose  to  i)artake  of  it.  This  was  tlie  usage  of  the 
writer  of  this,  who  believed  then,  and  believes  still, 
that  this  manner  of  observance  was  consistent  Uni- 
versalisra.  With  those  who  conscientiously  think 
that  the  "  covenant  of  grace"  is  limited  in  its  scope, 
a  separate  organization  within  the  society  is  entirely 
consistent,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  logical  neces- 
sity. But  where  it  is  held  that  the  covenant  em- 
braces all  souls,  all  may  be  communicants,  if  for  the 
time  they  choose  so  to  be;  and  if  then  sincere,  (and 
who  shall  judge  them  ?)  the  ob.servauce  is  one  good 
act; — and  of  any  insincerity  I  never  saw  nor  heard 
of  any  sign  or  token. 

When,  in  1840,  I  stated  these  views  of  the  commu- 
nion service  to  the  venerable  Father  Jones,  then  the 
minister  of  the  Universalist  Society  at  tiloucester 
Harbor,  he  said  that  he  entirely  agreed  with  me. 

A  Deacon-  descended  from  Deacons.— The  late 
Mr.  John  Goodhue,  Sr.,  who  officiated  for  some  years 
as  one  of  the  Universalist  deacons,  a  sincere  and 
blameless  man,  was  a  descendant  of  William  (Jood- 
hne,  a  deacon  of  the  first  church  organized  in  Chv- 
bacco,  whose  brother  Joseph  and  father  William  had 
both  been  deacons  of  the  first  church  in  Ipswich. 

A  ValuaimJ';  Beiji'est  uy  a  Goodhue  Descenm>- 
AST. — About  the  year  1845,  the  society  received,  by 
the  will  of  Mrs.  Betsey  Story,  wife  of  Jacob  Story, 
the  gift  of  a  large  tract  of  land  within  the  townshiji ; 
which,  after  having  been  let  for  twenty  years  or 
more,  was  sold  for  a  large  sum,  a  part  of  wiiich  was 
expended  in  remodelling  and  fresco-painting  the  in- 
terior of  the  church-edifice,  leaving  a,s  a  balance  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  l\\c  luiudred  dollars,  which  was 
added  to  the  society  fund. 
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Before  becoming  the  second  wife  of  Mr.  Story,  the 
donor  w.is  the  widow  of  Col.  William  Andrews.  Her 
niaidoM  name  was  Goodhue,  and  she  was  of  tlio  same 
lineasie  as  those  of  that  surname  before  mentioned. 

JlKTHonisT  Society  amp  Church. — In  February, 
1874,  a  church  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  denomina- 
tion was  instituted  here  by  Kev.  Daniel  .'>liernian, 
Presiding  Elder.  A  society  was  also  organized  at  or 
about  the  same  time,  and  both  are  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  Tliey  hold  their  public  religious  services 
in  the  Century  Chapel. 

The  preachers,  who,  according  to  the  e.stablished 
usage  of  that  religious  body,  are  customarily  ap- 
pointed by  the  Conference  for  a  period  of  two  years, 
have  thus  far  been  as  follows;  Revs.  A.  J.  Pettigrew, 
Abner  Gregory,  Wm.  Merrill,  Frank  T.  Pomeroy,  E. 
H.  McKenney,  Walter  Wilkie,  George  E.  Hill,  O.  E. 
Poland  and  Putnam  Webber. 


CHAPTER  XCV. 

ESSEX— {Continved). 
ESSEX   SOLDIERS   IN   VARIOUS   WARS. 

The  A./Ho/  n'ai — King  PhilHp^s  War — ^Wraganad—Mr.  Wiae'a  First 
Ch'iptaincy— Later  Coii^flictM  iritk  tlie  huli<tiia — Hostitities  n-Ult  Spain  — 
Siege  of  Louisburg — French  War — Expedition  to  Fort  Ticonderoga — 
Mention  of  Ctearetand  Drottters — Dr.  Prince  -  War  of  the  Reiolution — 
One  Chebttcco  Man  Killed  and  one  Wounded  on  Bunker  EiU — Col. 
Bumham^g  Autohiographtj — Spartan  Slothers  of  Oiebacco — War  of 
1S12 — Warof  the  lielellion — Surnames  of  Early  Setlt'ra — Commissioned 
OJicert  from  Eittfx,  who  served  as  such  in  War — Chaplains — Officers 
and  Private* — "  The  Hank  and  File." 

The  Pequot  War. -The  soldier-record  of  Essex 
commences  at  an  early  date.  In  1()37  John  Burnham 
and  his  brother,  Thomas  Burnham,  Robert  Crosse 
and  Andrew  Story  were  drafted  to  serve  in  the  war 
against  the  Penuot  Indians  ;  and  in  consideration  of 
the  service  thus  rendered,  they  each  received,  two 
years  later,  a  grant  of  land  of  several  acres. 

This  was,  no  doubt,  the  beginning  of  the  bounty- 
land  system  in  this  country,  as  a  reward  for  military 
service. 

164.3. — John  Burnham  and  Lis  brother  Thomas 
were  again  soldiers,  this  year,  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Indians. 

Is  Kix<;  Philip's  War. — As  well  as  in  the  im- 
mediately preceding  hostilities,  this  place  was  repre- 
sented, though  to  what  extent  precisely,  as  regards 
the  number  of  men  engaged,  we  are  not  definitely  in- 
formed. 

John  Bennet  wa.s  one  of  those  killed  at  Deerfield, 
Massachusetts,  in  September,  1675.  He  was  a  son 
of  Henry  Bennet,  and  grand-son  of  John  Perkins,- 
the  first  permanent  settler  of  that  name  in  Ipswich, 
who  was  the  ancestor  of  all  of  that  surname  now  re- 
siding in  Essex.  Henry  Bennet  had  a  firm,  of  which 
the  southern  boundary  was  Castle  Neck  Creek,  and 


a  part  of  the  dividing  line  between  Essex  and  Ips- 
wich. He  also  owned  land  upon  Hog  Island,  upon 
which  his  son  Jacob  lived,  and  which  Jacob's  widow 
and  children  sold  to  Captain  Thomas  Choate. 

John  Bennet  was  a  member  of  the  company  from 
Es.sex  County,  styled,  in  the  New  England  histories, 
"  The  Flower  of  Essex,"  which  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Thoma.-i  Lathrop,  of  F?everly,  and  which  was 
surprised  by  Indians,  at  Deerfield,  at  the  locality 
ever  since  known  as  "  Bloody  Brook  ; "  where  he  and 
most  of  his  command  were  slaughtered.  The  com- 
pany numbered  eighty-four.  Seventy-six  of  them 
were  killed,  having  been  ambuscaded  by  about  seven 
hundred  Indians,  said  to  have  been  led  by  King 
Philip  in  person. 

Captain  Lathrop's  widow  married  Joseph  Grafton  ; 
and  in  1683,  being  again  a  widow,  she  became  the 
third  wife  of  Deacon  William  Goodhue,  of  Ipswich, 
the  first  settler  of  that  name  in  that  place,  and  father 
of  Deacon  William  Goodhue,  jr.,  of  Chebacco,  as 
well  as  first  ancestor  in  America  of  the  Goodhues 
generally  throughout  this  region.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Bethiah  Rea,  and  she  was  of  the  same  lineage  as 
that  of  my  great-great-grandmother  Prince,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Sarah  Rea.  Both  were  descended 
from  Daniel  Rea,  whose  name,  with  those  of  John 
Endicott  and  Hugh  Peters,  is  signed  to  the  covenant 
of  the  First  Church  in  Salem. 

Narraganset. — Of  the  ninety-five  names  borne 
upon  the  roll  of  the  company  of  Captain  Joseph 
Gardner,  of  Salem,  organized  to  join  the  expedition 
against  Narraganset,  were  those  of  Robert  Andrews, 
Zaccheus  Perkins,  John  Prince,  Samuel  Rust,  Sam- 
uel Story,  and  Joseph  Soames.  Rust  and  Story  were 
from  Chebacco.  Andrews  was  probably  of  Chebacco 
kinship.  Prince  and  Soames  were  from  Gloucester. 
Prince  was  a  kinsman  of  my  first  ancestor  in  this 
country,  who  was  an  early  settler  of  Salem,  where  he 
had  a  grant  of  land.  Andrews  and  Perkins  were  en- 
listed from  Topsfield.  The  latter  was  a  grandson  of 
John  Perkins,  (1st),  of  Ipswich,  and  a  nephew  of 
John  Perkins,  jr.,  of  Chebacco. 

This  company  was  mustered  at  Dedham,  Massachu- 
setLs,  December  10,  167.5,  and  marched  to  the  general 
rendezvous  of  the  forces  at  a  place  called  Wickford 
in  Rhode  Island.  Captain  Gardner,  Robert  Andrews, 
Joseph  Soames,  and  six  others  of  the  company,  were 
subsequently  killed  in  battle  in  the  Narraganset 
Swamp;  and  the  command  devolved  upon  the  lieu- 
tenant, William  Hathorne,  of  Salem.' 


>  Son  of  tho  Major  William  Hathorne,  who  came,  in  1630,  in  the 
Arbella,  with  Wlntlirop,  and  who  was  the  ancestor  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, tile  diMtinguished  autlior,  who  uuiforinly  inserted  the  letler 
w  in  tlie  tiurnanie,  which  had  sometinies  been  so  written  in  England, 
and  was  so  spelled  by  Governor  Endicott,  in  his  will,  in  lf,o9,  where  be 
designated  certain  real  i-state  sis  having  been  purrluised  by  him  of  "Captain 
Hawtborne."  Kev.  Dr.  Wni.  Itentley  dpelled  the  name  Hartboriie. 
Of  tins  Wm.  Hathorn*,  or  Hawthorne,  senior,  the  writer  of  this  sketch 
of  Essex  is  a  lineal  descendant. 
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Mr.  Wise's  First  Chaplainc'Y. — Rev.  John 
Wise  officiated  for  a  .short  time  as  ciiaplain,  in  tliis 
war,  aicompanying  some  forces  sent  from  Connecti- 
cut. At  the  time  of  his  aiipointment  to  the  chap- 
hiincy,  he  was  preaching  in  Branford,  Conn.,  where 
he  was  urgently  invited  to  settle.  This  was  five 
years  before  he  commenced  preaching  in  Chebacco. 

Later  Conflict.s  with  the  Indians.— Upon  a 
recurrence  of  Indian  liostilities  about  the  year  1708 
Chebacco  furnished  its  proportionate  number  of  the 
troops  required ;  and  in  detachments  of  sokliers  for 
defense  at  various  points,  and  for  aggressive  service, 
this  place  was  from  time  to  time  represented,  al- 
thougli  minute  particuhirs  in  this  respect  are  not  now 
accessible. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Choate,  a  native  of  this  place,  and 
son  of  John  tJhoate,  the  first  settler  of  that  rame,  was 
for  some  time  stationed  as  chaplain  at  the  garrison  in 
Deerfield,  in  this  State;  where,  nearly  thirty  years 
before,  Lathrop  and  his  men  were  captured  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  savages. 

Hostilities  with  Si'aix.— Among  the  officers  in 
a  military  expedition  to  the  Spanish  W&st  Indie.s,  in 
the  year  1740,  was  Major  Ammi  Ruhami  Wise,  son 
of  Rev.  John  Wise,  and  a  native  of  this  place.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  others  also  from  Chebacco  ac- 
companied that  expedition,  tliough  we  have  no  record 
of  their  names. 

The  SiEiiE  OF  Loi'Isburi;.— In  this  famous  ex- 
pedition, under  Pepperell  and  Warren,  in  the  year 
1745,  were  several  men  from  this  place.  In  the 
Eighth  Massachusetts  Regiment  were  Colonel  John 
Choate,  Lieutenant  Thonui.s  Choate,  Jr.,  William 
Andrews,  Aaron  Foster  (maternal  grandfather  of 
Hon.  Rufus  C'hoatc)  and  Daniel  (iiddings. 

On  the  roll  of  Captain  Prescott's  company,  of  Col- 
onel Moore's  regiment,  was  the  name  of  Jonathan 
Choate,  undoubtedly  a  descendant  of  the  first  settler 
of  that  surname  in  Chebacco,  wlietlier  he  was  at  that 
time  a  resident  of  this  place,  or  had  previously  emi- 
grated to  New  Hamp.-ihire  ;  from  which  State  several 
of  that  regiment  were  enrolled.  Among  other  sol- 
diers in  this  campaign  were  Abraham  Martin  and 
four  others  of  his  surname,  whose  residence,  however, 
is  not  designated. 

French  War — Expedition  to  Fout  Ticonpe- 
ROOA. — In  tiie  company  conunanded  by  Captain  Ste- 
phen Whipple,  in  Colonel  Jonathan  liagley's  regi- 
ment, which  was  the  third  of  the  regiments  raised  by 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  to  operate  against  Can- 
ada, and  whicli  iiarticipated  in  the  disastrous  cam- 
paign to  Lake  George,  in  17"i8,  three  of  the  officers, — 
the  first  and  second  lieutenants  and  tlic  ensign,  Na- 
than Burnliam,  Steplien  Low  and  Samuel  ICnowlton, 
— and  ul.to  the  ciiapiain.  Rev.  John  Cleaveiand,  were 
from  Chebacco.  Five  of  llie  privates  of  the  company, 
two  of  the  name  of  Burnham  and  one  each  of  the 
names  of  Andrews,  Foster  and  Marshall,  and  doubtless 
others,  were  likewise  from  this  place. 


The  two  lieutenants,  Nathan  Bnriiham  and  Stephen 
Low,  were  fatally  wounded  in  the  attack  upon  Ticon- 
deroga,  July  Sth. 

The  following  letter  of  Lieutenant  Burnham  was 
written  from  the  western  jiart  of  Massachusetts,  to  his 
wife,  while  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  scat  of  war: 

"  II.inLKY,  June  7,  l7o8. 

"To   MY    DKARI.V-BELUVEn   WlFK: 

"1  liope,  til  rough  Divine  goodness,  you  are  in  liealtli,  a«  I  urn  at  tbii 
time,  and  I  jiray  God  to  lie  with  you,  and  jueserve  you  and  our  dear 
cliildren  from  all  evil.  31y  duty  to  Motlier  Clioate.  3Iy  love  to  all  my 
friends.  We  i  unie  into  town  last  ."Nibbfttli  day,  about  two  o'clwk,  and 
billetinl  the  company  at  jtrivato  houses,  and  we  are  very  kindly  enter- 
tained at  the  widow  Porter's.  Uer  husband  was  a  member  of  the  General 
Court  about  thirty  years.  Yesterday  the  captain,  I,  and  Lieutenant 
Low,  went  over  Connecticut  River  to  Northampton,  to  Bee  about  the 
affair,  and  returned  at  night.  We  expect  to  go  over  to  Northampton 
to-morrow,  to  take  seven  days'  provisions,  to  march  near  to  Albany. 
"  I  remain  your  loving  husband, 

'*N.\THAN    ItVltNUAH. 

*'  P.  S. — I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  I  have  had  blisters  on 
one  foot,  but  they  are  better.  Colonel  Bagley  came  to  town  yesterday- 
Colonel  Pooty's  regiment  is  coming  in,  and  it  is  supposed  both  regiments 
are  to  march  togetlier.  We  have  twelve  of  our  own  guns,  and  bad 
tvventy-iwo  at  Worcester,  and  other  companies  are  much  so.  It  is  sup- 
poseti  there  is  no  great  danger.    The  arms  are  at  Albany." 

This  letter  was  directed  "To  Nathan  Burnham,  of 
Chebacco,  in  Ipswich." 

One  month  later,  his  wife  received  the  following 
letter : 

"Mrs.  Ik'RxiiAM:  I  send  you  these  lineji  to  let  you  know  the  heavy 
news  that  you  ha\  e  to  hear  from  the  camp,  and  I  pray  God  give  you 
grace  and  strength  to  hold  up  under  such  heavy  tidings.  Tiio  truth  is, 
your  husband,  our  lieutenant,  Nathan  Burnham,  being  in  the  fight  at 
the  narrows  of  Ticouderoga,  July  the  Sth,  17o8,  received  a  ball  in  the 
bowels,  which  i>roved  mortal.  He  came  to  me  and  told  me  lliat  he  was 
wounded,  and  that  he  would  soon  be  in  eternity.  I  desired  him  to  retreat 
down  the  hill.  I  followed  him,  and  found  some  help  to  carry  him  off 
the  ground,  namely,  James  .\ndrews,  John  Foster  and  Jeremiah  Burn- 
liam. We  carried  him  that  night  four  miles  to  our  boats.  The  doctor 
ilid  w  hat  he  could,  but  vain  was  the  help  of  man.  Next  day,  being  the 
ninth  day  upon  our  passage  up  the  lake,  about  eleven  o'clock,  after 
many  heavenly  expressions  and  prayei-s,  he  departed  this  life.  and.  1 
belle  ve,  made  a  good  exchange.  Pleaj*o  tell  Mrs.  Low  the  same  heavy 
news.  Stephen  Low,  being  in  the  same  fight,  was,  without  doubt,  shot 
dead  on  the  spot.     We  had  not  the  opportunity  to  bring  off  our  ilead. 

'Nkiikmiau  Burnuam. 

"  Lieul4'nant  Ibiruham  desired  me  to  tiike  care  of  some  things  that  he 
had  with  him,  which  1  will  do  in  the  best  nuknner  1  can.  Our  Cuptuin 
Whipple  is  wounded  in  his  left  thigh,  I  hope  ho*  will  soon  be  out 
again." 

This  Lieutenant  Nathan  lUunliam  was  a  son  of 
Thomas,  grandson  of  John  and  great-grandson  of 
Thomas,  the  second  of  the  three  Burnham  brothers, 
early  settlers.  His  wife's  maiden  name  was  Hannah 
Choate. 

The  following  is  from  Roderick  il.  Burnham's  no- 
tice of  Nathan  Burnham's  army  service,  in  his 
"  liurnham's  Genealogy,"  published  in  1879: 

"  Tradition  has  it  that  before  leaving  for  the  war  he  took  his  sword 
on  his  hand  to  try  the  metal,  and  it  broke.  Turning  to  his  wife,  be 
sjtid,  '  1  shall  never  come  back.'  lie  went  on,  but  returned  to  pniy 
with  his  family  before  taking  final  leave." 

Chaplain  Cleaveiand,  in  his  army  journal,  under 
date  of  July  !'th,  says  : 

'*  'riiis  evening  Lieut.  Bui'iiharn  (Nathan)  wa.-s  buried,  having  died  up- 
on the  water,  of  his  woniul.     I  umlerstood  he   inipiiled   much    for  me, 
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mid  dedriHl  to  sea  lue  bt'foiv  Iiedicil ;  but  I  was  in  liiiutlicr  butoiiu,  iiiiil 
ri.iild  nut  be  fouiiJ,  the  hike  Iwiug  full  of  thoni." 

Thk  Si'RuEON  Mentions  the  Clkavki.and 
l>i!OTlli:i!s. — Dr.  0:ileb  Rv.\,  of  Danvcrs,  the  siiigedii 
o(  the  regimeut,  kept  a  journal '  during  the  entire 
campaign,  iu  whicli  he  thus  alludes  to  John  Cleave- 
land,  for  whom  ho  evidently  had  a  personal  admira- 
tion, and  also  to  his  brotlier  Ebenezer,  who  was  like- 
wise ail  army  eli;i]ilaiii,  in  anothei-  reginiotit,  Colonel 
I'reble's. 

•*  V2Ui. — This  day  Mr.  E.  ('leuveltimi  returned  to  Greenlmsli  in  ortler 
to  procewl  home  with  ftt  lenst  half  a  hushell  of  Letters." 

"  X^lft. — Sabbath.  Mr.  Clenveland  prencli'd  in  .ve  aftrrnuon  from  Math. 
3,  8.  in  which  he  showed  what  Repentance  is  and  what  ye  fruits  yt  evi- 
dence it.  and  urged  it  u|Mn  ye  .\nditory  as  specially  iieces-sury  to  those 
en?)iged  in  n  martial  enterprise.  There  was  a  general  attendance  of  ye 
Kegiinent  on  Divine  Service,  and  I  doubt  not  but  nuiny  seriously  af- 
fected." 

He  Mentions  Dr.  Prince. — In  the  same  journal 
Dr.  Rea  thus  alludes  to  my  great-uncle,  who  was  the 
surgeon  of  another  regiment,  in  the  same  cam- 
paign : 

Jithj  Ut.— "  We  arrived  at  ye  Lake  an  hour  by  Sun,  and  Col.  Ungi^les 
Tery  kindly  treated  ye  Field  and  Staff  OlBcel-s,  as  Col.  Nichcpls  also  did 
at  ye  half  way  brook  between  F.  E.-  and  ye  Lake,  where  ho  had  been 
sometime  stationed  and  had  got  a  Piquated  Garrison  ;  here  I  borrowed 
some  medicine  of  Doct'  Prince,  viz.  Pul.  Rhei  one  dr.,  C'rni  Tartar  one 
oz..  Laud.  Liquid  one  oz.,  Diascord  oneoz.,  Pil  Cochiaone  oz.,  Pul.  Corte 
one  oz." 

July  3ii.— *'  I  this  day  delivered  one  Johannes  ^  to  Major  Gage  to  keep 
till  my  return  from  ye  e.xpedit"  or  deliver  my  executor  in  case  I  return 
not.     Present  Doct'  Prince  and  Capt.  Moors." 

Juhj  18/A.  — "  Paid  I>r.  Prince  ye  medicine  I  borrowed  of  him  ye  first 
instant  at  Half-way  Brook." 

Dr.  Rae  wa-s  manifestly  of  careful  habits,  and 
punctiliously  exact  in  keeping  memoranda  of  indebt- 
edness. As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  the  rela- 
tionship, it  appears  that  he  and  Dr.  Prince  were  sec- 
ond cousins. 

The  discipline  of  the  English  army  at  that  time 
was  not  only  strict,  but  terribly  severe.  Dr.  Rea  re- 
cords a'  case  of  hanging  for  theft  of  a  few  buckles, 
though  it  was  said  that  the  man  hung  had  stolen  be- 
fore. This  is  probably  the  same  case  mentioned  by 
Chaplain  Cleaveland  in  his  army  journal.  For  com- 
paratively trivial  oftences  men  were  severely 
whipped. 

Captain  Caleb  Low,  a  native  of  Chebacco  (an  un- 
cle of  Colonel  Joshua),  served  in  the  English  army 
at  Ticonderoga.  In  the  Revolutionary  War  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major;  at  which  time  he  was 
a  resident  of  Danvers. 

In  1659  Mr.  Cleaveland,  as  chaplain,  accompanied 
his  regiment  to  Cape  Breton,  where  it  had  been 
ordered  for  garrison  duty  in  the  famous  fortress  of 
Louisburg,  which  had  been  captured  from  the 
French.  Here  he  stayed  a  few  months,  until  the 
taking  of  Quebec,  when  he  returned  to  Chebacco. 


1  CoDtribu'ed  to  the   Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  by  his 
great-grandson,  F.  JI.  Ray,  Esq.,  of  Westbruok,  Maine. 
-  Fort  Edward. 
^  A  servant,  I  suppose. 


War  of  the  REV'or.l"riON. — This  place  furnished, 
in  all,  for  various  periods  of  service  in  the  army  dur- 
ing the  long  Revolutionary  struggle,  more  than  one 
hundred  men.  Crowell's  "  History  of  Essex  ''  gives  a 
list  of  one  hundred  and  live  names,  accompanied  by 
the  remark  that  "it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
roll  is  a  complete  one."  To  this  number  may  be 
added  one  more,  a  soldier  who  died  in  a  military 
prison  in  Nova  Scotia,  making  one  luindreil  and  six, 
at  the  least. 

Seven  men  from  this  place,  who  bore  the  surnames 
of  early  settlers,  were  in  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill, 
viz. :  James  Andrews,  Benjamin  Burnham,  Francis 
Burnham,  ,Tohn  Burnham,  Nehemiah  Choate,  Aaron 
Perkins  and  Jesse  Story,  Jr. 

One  Chebacco  Man  Killed  and  one  Wounded 
AT  Bunker  Hill. — The  last-named  was  killed  in 
the  engagement.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  late  Ephraim 
Story,  Sr.,  and  uncle  of  Hermou  Story  and  John 
Cleaveland  Story.  Francis  Burnham  was  wounded 
at  the  same  action.  I  was  told  by  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Hardy,  who  died  forty-five  years  ago,  that  she  had 
heard  him  say  that  before  the  battle  began  he  felt 
frightened  ;  but  when  young  Story,  who  stood  by  his 
side,  was  shot  down,  the  sight  of  his  blood  made  him 
desperate  in  the  determination  to  avenge  his  death; 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  battle  he  had  no 
fear. 

He  w,is  a  brother  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  Burnham,  the 
grandfather  of  Luther,  Calvin,  Nehemiah  and  Na- 
thaniel Burnham,  of  Essex,  and  of  Dr.  Codeb  Burn- 
ham, of  Lynn. 

Two  others  from  this  place,  Aaron  Low  and 
Samuel  Procter,  were  employed  during  the  night  pre- 
ceding the  battle  in  making  cartridges.  Mr.  Low  w.is 
the  grandfather  of  Aaron  Low,  Esq.,  and  Warren 
Low,  Jr.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  from  this  place 
who  were  with  the  forces  sent  to  suppress  Shay's  Re- 
bellion ;  when  his  rank  was  that  of  sergeant.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  recorded  as  lieutenant. 

In  the  army  of  Gen.  Gates,  at  the  defeat  of  Bur- 
goyne,  were  twenty-eight  soldiers  from  Chebacco,  and 
five  of  them  were  among  those  detailed  to  guard  his 
forces,  after  their  surrender,  while  they  were  on  their 
way  to  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  during  their  encamp- 
ment there  for  a  short  time  prior  to  their  embarkation 
for  England. 

Among  the  officers  from  Chebacco,  Col.  Joniithan 
Cogswell  served  throughout  the  war,  and  won  honor- 
abfe  distinction.  When  at  the  battle  of  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  Rev.  John  Cleaveland  was  the  chaplain  of  his 
regiment.  Major  John  Burnham  (a  descendant  in  the 
fifth  generation  from  the  fir.-t  .lohn,  the  eldest  of  the 
three  boy-immigrants)  had  a  varied  and  eventful  ex- 
perience. He  was  a  lieutenant  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill,  when  two  men  of  his  company  were 
killed  and  three  wounded.  He  was  also  in  the  battles 
upon   Long   Island,  and   was   with    the   forces   that 
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captured  the  Hessians,  when,  in  tlie  words  of  an  old 
war-ballad  sung  by  our  fathers, — 

"  Thn>iigh  snow  and  ice  at  Trenton,  boys, 
They  croB8"d  the  neliiware  ; 
Led  by  th'  immortal  Wiishington, 
No  danger  did  they  fear." 

He  was  with  Washington  at  Valley  Forge  in  the 
hard  winter  of  1777  ;  served,  at  different  times,  under 
Generals  Greene  and  I^iifayotte;  was  liiiflily  compli- 
mented upon  the  fine  appearance  of  his  regiment,  by 
Baron  Von  Steuben,  while  inspecting  it;  and  was 
spoken  of,  as  an  officer,  in  strong  terms  of  commenda- 
tion, by  Gen.  Benjamin  Pierce,  father  of  President 
Franklin  I'ierce,  and  by  Col.  John  Brooks,  afterwards 
(fovernor  of  Massachusetts. 

He  was  among  the  early  settlers  of  Marietta,  Ohio, 
and  commanded  a  military  company  of  sixty  jiersons 
organized  for  the  protection  of  the  infant  settle- 
ment. 

He  removed  to  Derry,  N.  H. ;  where  he  died,  in 
1848,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four  years. 

Major  Caleb  Low,  of  Danvers,  who  served  as  one  of 
the  line  officers  in  Washington's  array,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  execution  of  the  British  spy.  Major  Andre, 
was  a  native  of  Chebacco,  and  had  two  brothers  in 
this  place,  who  also  served  in  the  army  of  the  Revo- 
lution, rendering  efficient  service  to  their  country. 
They  were  uncles  of  the  late  Col.  Joshua.  Capt.  David, 
Thomas,  Jeremiah,  Caleb,  Jonathan  and  Josiah  ;  all 
residents  of  Essex. 

Capt.  David  Low  was  commander  of  the  Chebacco 
Company,  which  was  the  third  company  of  the  Third 
Regiment  of  Essex  County  Militia. 

Other  commissioned  officers  from  Chebacco  were 
as  follows:  Lieut.  Samuel  Burnham ;  Lieut.  John 
Clcaveland,  Jr.,  and  his  brother.  Assistant  .Surgeon 
Parker  Cleaveland  ;  Capt.  Francis  Perkins,  and  Capt. 
William  Story.  Dr.  Cleaveland's  rank  may  have  been 
ecjuivalent  to  that  of  lieutenant,  if  the  same  rule  of 
gradation  now  in  vogue  was  adojited  then  ;  unless 
he  imiy  have  been  employed  as  a  contract-surgeon,  as 
were  many  in  our  latest  war,  whose  rank,  if  any,  was 
merely  honorary,  and  in  effect  and  significance, 
though  not  technically  the  same,  was  somewhat  like 
that  of  a  rank  and  title  by  brevet. 

Col.  Jonathan  Burnham,  who  commanded  a  regi- 
ment of  the  Continental  line,  which  had  been  raised 
in  New  Hampshire,  was  ii  native  of  Chebacco,  and 
resided  here  and  in  Ipswich  until  after  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Ross,'  of  that  place;  when  he  removed  to 
Hampton  (Rye),  N.  H  ;  from  which  town  he  entered 
the  Hevolutionary  army.  He  had  served  in  the 
French  war,  at  Ticondcroga,  and  under  (ien.  Wolfe  at 
(iuebec.  He  was  an  uncle  of  the  Francis  lUirnliam 
who  was  wounded  at  Bunker's  Hill. 


1  The  **  Biirnhiim  Geneiiloicy," on  pogeii  .124  iind  ;t.3!),erroneouitlyiitutet4 
tliBt  he  murried  Kiilii  IliutkoU.  Iter  huttbaiid  mui  tiH»tlier  .loiiiilliati 
Bnrnliuiii,  who  wiu  a  sou  of  Simeun,  St'u  Itiinilmm  Ueiiealogy,  pagen 
333  and  34)1. 


Someyears  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  he  removed 
to  Salisbury,  Mass.,  where  he  died  in  1823,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-five. 

Coi,.  Btrxham'.s  AfToiiioiiR.vpHY. — In  1814,  he 
wrote  an  autobiographical  sketch,  which  is  decidedly 
interesting,  and  brings  vividly  before  us  the  scenes 
and  events  and  some  of  the  prominent  personages  of 
his  time.  His  allusion  to  Rev.  Theophilus  Picker- 
ing, whom,  in  his  boyhood,  he  heard  preach;  the  inci- 
dent of  an  earthquake-shock  during  the  services  at 
the  church  in  Chebacco;  the  gratification  of  General 
Washington,  on  the  arrival  of  the  New  Hampshire 
reinforcements,  with  his  complimentary  exclamation 
which  gives  us  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  by-play  of 
Washington's  mind,  on  one  of  the  few  occasions  when 
he  unbent  from  his  usual  stateliness  of  manner  and 
became  slightly  jocular, — and  the  writer's  naiveti'  and 
transparency  of  character, — all  render  the  narrative 
highly  entertaining  as  a  specimen  of  life-like  natu- 
ralness in  personal  description. 

The  title-jjage  (which  may  have  been  written  by 
another  hand,  possibly  that  of  the  printer),  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  Life  of  Col.  Jonatlian  lUirnhain,  now  living  in  Salisbury,  Mass.; 
being  a  Narrative  of  his  long  and  tlsefiil  Life.  Containing  a  Kccitul  of 
highly  interesting  Incidents  relative  to  the  Revolutionary  Services  and 
Frivato  Life  of  this  distinguished  Soldier  and  Friend  of  the  departvd  and 
beloved  Gt-orge  Washington.  Portsmouth:  Trinted  and  stdd  at  S.  Whid- 
den's  Printing  oftice,  Spring  Hill.     Slay,  1814." 

Copies  of  this  narrative  are  probably  now  very  rare. 
I  know  of  none  but  the  one  I  have  here  transcribed, 
which  I  found  among  the  valuable  historical  accumu- 
lations of  the  late  Peter  Force,  in  the  Congressional 
Library  at  Washington. 

It.s  insertion  here,  in  full,  is  deemed  appropriate,  as 
a  part  of  the  blended  military  history  and  biography 
of  Essex. 

A  HISTORY 
of  the 
Most  Rrmarkari.r  Thinos  of  ht  Lit-B. 
I,  Jonathan  BciiNtlAM,  the  fourth,  was  horn  at  Clietmcco,  June  the 
9lh,  1738,  where  I  «iw  many  reniarkable  things.  The  tirsl,  I  went  with 
my  parents  a  Sunday  morning  lo  hear  the  Uev.  Jlr.  I'ickering  preach, 
and  as  I  got  to  the  meeting-hoiise  the  minister  and  people  ran  out  for 
fear  the  house  would  fall  on  them,  for  the  earth  did  sliake,  and  afler 
sometime  the  minister  says  to  the  i»eople,  we  will  go  in,  for  wo  are  aa 
safe  there  as  anywhere,  and  the  whole  of  them  went  in  and  were  very 
attentive  to  hear  him  pray  and  preach,  and  the  people  were  greftlly 
alarmed  and  were  concerned  what  Ihey  should  do  to  he  saved,  and  went 
from  h-iuse  to  house  to  pray  witli  and  for  one  another,  and  the  Lord  sent 
two  brothers,  >lr.  John  and  KlH-nezer  Cleavi-Iand,  and  the  people  built 
a  house  and  settled  .John  Cleaveland,  whose  lalH)rs  were  greatly  blessed, 
for  in  one  year  ninety  persons  were  taken  into  his  church  ;  anil  many 
more  wonderful  things  happeneil ;  the  throat  distemper  killed  many  of 
my  unites  and  many  little  children  ;  and  two  other  things  :  I  merely  es- 
caped being  drowned,  hut  the  Lord  itreserved  nu^  from  a  watery  grave  ; 
and  many  more  wonderful  tliing>*  I  remembered;  ami  when  I  was  hut 
liftet'U  years  ohl  I  went  to  live  at  Ipswich  town  with  Mr.  Samuel  Ru«8, 
(o  learn  a  blacksmith's  trade,  and  wiui  bound  to  him,-  a  gttod  old  man 
that  built  his  house  upon  a  rock  and  brought  his  family  up  in  the  nur- 
ture and  aihnonllion  of  the  Lord, -where  I  lived  till  1  wiis  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  then  I  bought  my  time,  and  enlisted  In  the  service  of 
King  Ganrge,  the  second,  and  Hung  my  pack  and  marched  to  Fort  Kd- 
waril,  where  I  slept'  sweetly  ;  and  the  next  day  I  Hung  my  pack  and 
followed  my  colonel  seven  miles  to  BriMtk  For!,  half-way  to  Lake 
George,  where  my  colonel  was  ordered  to  halt  and  keep  that  fort,  arid 
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guai'd  tlu>  toniuH  to  Lakt*  Oeorgo  that  sold  provisions)  to  (ioneral  Aber- 
croinbic'n  army.  Karly  one  uiorniii};  the  Iiulinim  g»ve  us  buttlt*,  and 
killed  twonly-KJx  uf  our  brHVi>  nteii,  niid  ^I'alpcd  tlu-in,  and  run  into  the 
woods  to  CUtiiada, and  Bold  their  sciitp^t  for  a  guinea  imailp  to  the  French, 
who  wore  worsi*  than  tho  Indians  thetusidves,  as  it  was  said  ;  then  Oou- 
Abercronibie  ontcr^d  my  coluntd  to  lend  uu  his  men  to  Lake  tieorge  and 
he  crowed  tho  hike  of  a  Thursday  and  landed,  and  Friday  marched  his 
army  to  take  Ticoiiderv>ga  Fort,  wliere  he  was  beat  and  retreated  biH'k  to 
his  old  enoamprnetit  with  his  weed  on  his  hat  drugging  on  tho  ground. 
with  the  loss  of  more  than  nineteen  Inuuired  men  ;  where  I  tarried  till 
my  timo  was  out ;  this  waa  in  the  year  of  TiS,  and  then  I  was  lionorably 
disniii!is«d  atid  returned  back  to  my  good  old  master  in  Ipswicli,  wlio  was 
glad  to  see  mo  alive,  w  hem  I  remained  till  the  year  '.O'.i,  and  than  I  en- 
listed again  under  the  brave  ticnoral  Wolf,  who  went  and  did  take  Can- 
ada, and  I  enlisted  again  in  the  year  't)0  to  finish  the  war,  which  gave 
me  much  pleasure,  and  then  1  was  honombly  dismissed  at  Lewisburg, 
and  ship[)ed  with  Oipt.  John  Putter,  uf  Ipswich,  to  sail  with  him  to  the 
place  of  my  nativity,  and  we  sailed  a  Friday  and  lo^it  our  siiils  in  a  galo 
of  wind,  and  a  Sunday  was  close  to  the  Isle  of  Sables,  where  we  dropt 
anchor  and  rode  until  our  windlass  bitts  gave  way  and  cut  our  cable  and 
ashore  we  went  on  the  island  cald  Sables;  this  was  the  fifth  of  Decem- 
ber, 'r.0,  where  we  all  got  ashore  alive,  and  glad  were  we  for  God's  good- 
ness was  Wonderful  to  us  in  preserving  our  lives  from  a  watery  grave, 
and  we  all  laid  down  on  a  sand  knoll  and  slept  alike.  A  boar  that  was 
shot  when  ho  was  asleep  we  carried  home  and  sent  a  part  to  Capt.  Fur- 
long's men,  of  Newbury,  who  were  cast  ashore  three  weeks  before  we 
Were,  who  hoisted  a  flag  on  a  pole ;  and  a  vessel  belonging  to 
Marblehead  carded  the  news,  and  as  two  tishernien  were  riiissing,  tho 
Lord  and  King  Hooper  sent  the  good  old  Archelaus  Silman  to  come 
to  the  Isle  of  Sables  after  us,  and  the  Lord  rewarded  him  for  his 
good  Works,  for  he  took  sevent_v  men  and  women ;  but  while  we 
waited  on  th«  island  for  the  good  old  Silnuin,  I  shouldered  my 
gun  and  went  fourteen  miles  toward  the  northwest  barr — up  jumped  a 
sow  and  I  shot  her  through  the  heart,  and  had  it  and  the  liverand  lights 
for  supper,  and  it  was  sweet  as  honey  ;  and  then  I  killed  a  bull  eighteen 
miles  from  our  house  and  Ciirried  it  home,  which  was  January,  'Gl  ;  and 
then  I  shouMered  my  gvm  and  was  all  alone,  and  I  shot  eiglit  balls  into 
a  great  bull  who  tried  to  kill  me,  but  I  waa  bis  master,  and  glad  was  I, 
for  the  bull  and  I  had  it  rough  and  tough,  and  tiien  I  w;is  beat  out,  but 
got  home  that  night  and  told  my  messmates  to  take  the  baud  sled  and 
haul  the  bull  home  ;  and  three  days  after,  which  was  January  18,  come 
the  good  old  Silman  and  took  ns  all  off  the  Isle  of  Sables,  seventy  in 
number,  and  carried  us  to  Halifax,  and  left  Furlong  and  sixty  men  and 
women  ;  and  then  good  old  Archelaus  Silman  brought  Captain  Potter 
and  his  crew,  ten  in  number,  into  Marblehead,  where  we  rejoiced  and 
were  glad,  an<l  gave  him,  the  good  old  man,  one  hundred  silver  dollars 
and  as  many  thanks,  and  got  home  to  Ipswich,  the  place  of  our  nativity 
where  we  had  gladness  and  joy  for  God's  goodness  in  preserving  us  from 
a  watery  grave  anti  returuing  us  home  to  our  friends,  who  were  glad  to 
see  us  alive  ;  and  my  good  old  master,  that  built  his  house  upon  a  rock, 
says  to  me,  Jonathan,  we  read  that  a  faithful  servant  shall  be  a  dutiful 
son  at  length,  and  gave  me  his  eldest  daughter  to  wife,  who  was  a  beauty 
and  loved  mo  as  her  eyes  ;  where  we  lived  till  July,  '03,  and  then  we 
moved  to  Hampton  Falls  in  New  Hampshire,  on  a  place  I  bought,  where 
we  live^l  and  did  prosper  for  a  most  fo  ty  years ;  and  as  I  had  been  in  the 
British  Horvice  three  years  to  learn  the  art  of  war,  the  town  of  Hampton 
Falls  chose  me  to  be  their  captain,  and  I  received  my  commission  signed 
by  Gov.  Wentworth  and  sealed  with  King  George's  seal,  and  all  things 
went  on  very  well  till  King  George  sent  that  foolish  Gage  to  Boston,  who 
was  neither  weight  nor  measure,  to  burn  our  towns  and  kill  our  men 
at  Lexington;  and  Governor  Wentworth  joined  the  British  and  I 
was  angrj'  and  raised  a  liberty  pole  on  the  hill  as  high  as  Haman's 
gallows  waa  to  hang  Mordecai  on  ;  which  waa  my  alarm  post ;  and  in 
the  morning  news  came  to  me,  that  the  British  marched  to  Lexington 
and  killed  our  men  ;  and  I  oi-dered  uiy  drums  to  beat,  and  gave  my 
com|>any  something  to  drink,  and  marched  on  to  Ijiswicli  that  night, 
which  was  twenty  miles,  in  half  a  day  ;  and  in  the  morning  we  mus- 
tered about  two  hundred  men,  who  chose  me  to  be  their  captain,  and 
the  town  was  alarmed  because  two  Men  of  Wars'  tenders  were  in  the 
river,  full  of  men  and  would  land  and  take  twenty  British  soldiers  out 
of  a  gaol,  that  was  taken  prisoners  at  Lexington  battle,  and  would  burn 
the  town  ;  so  we  stayed  that  day  and  night,  and  that  night  waa  rainyj 
and  the  British  landed  at  Marshfield,  to  steal  cattle  and  left  tho  woods 
afire  ;  and  the  Newbury  people  heard  that  Ipswich  was  burnt  and  that 
I  and  my  men  were  all  killed,  and  that  the  Britis-h  were  coming  to 
bum  Newbury;  and  the  people  were  afraid  and  got  boats  to  get  over 
the  river  to  run  into  the  woods,  and  that  newo  went  to  Exeter  that 


night,  and  very  soon  to  Concord,  that  I  and  my  officers  were  all  killed  ; 

and  in  a  few  days  I  had  a  Colonel's  commission  to  raise  one-fprnrter  part 
of  Poi-tsmoutb,  Dover,  Hampton  and  Exeter  militia  n»  minute  moii, 
and  General  Sullivan  came  to  mo  to  niaich  off  to  Portsmouth  with  a 
thousand  men  to  fortify  and  defend  it  from  being  burnt,  as  the  British 
had  burnt  Falmouth  ;  and  in  twenty-four  hours  I  and  a  thousand  men 
were  at  Fort  Washington  to  give  the  Biitish  battle  ;  where  we  stay- 
eii  about  three  months;  then  came  a  fifty  gun  ship  to  anchor  one 
night,  and  in  tho  morning,  at  break  of  day,  I  and  my  mon  wore 
ready  to  give  her  battle,  but  she  was  afiaid  and  went  olT;  and  in  a 
few  days  tho  conuuitteo  of  safety,  that  set  at  l'i>rtsiriouth  in  re- 
cess of  Congress,  sent  for  me  to  hear  two  letters  read  from  General 
Washington  and  General  Sullivan  ;  the  contents  were  that  they  ex- 
pected tho  British  would  give  them  battle,  and  for  the  committee  to  send 
me  on  to  Mistick,  with  thirty-one  companies  of  New  Hampshire  militia, 
and  the  committee  desired  mo  to  enlist  four  companies  of  my  men  that 
wore  in  Fort  Wiishington,  and  when  I  asked  my  men,  four  companies, 
they  said,  "yes,  we  will  go  with  you,"  and  marched  that  day  and  got 
to  Mistick  in  three  days  and  nights,  and  twenty-seven  companies  fol- 
lowed on,  and  were  into  Mistick  in  a  few  days;  aud  the  committee  de- 
livered me  the  two  letters  to  carry  to  the  two  Generals  to  Winterhill 
and  Cambridge,  and  I  mounted  my  horse  which  carried  me  in  less  than 
a  day,  and  WASHINGTON  smiles  and  says,  "  New-Hami-shire  for- 
ever;" and  further  says  to  Svllivan,  '■  Mount  your  horse,  and  ride  on 
with  Col.  Burnham  to  Mistick,  and  open  all  your  stores  to  New  Hamp- 
shire militia,  without  weiglit  or  measure,  and  go  to  tho  good  men  of 
Mistick,  who  will  be  glad  of  Col.  Burnham's  men,  for  they  were  afraid 
that  the  British,  that  burnt  Charleston,  will  come  and  burn  Mistick  ;" 
and  says  to  Col.  Burnham,  "  Do  your  best  for  the  honor  of  New-Hamp- 
shire, and  kill  the  British  if  they  dare  to  como  ;"  but  tliey  were  afraid 
of  my  Brigade  ;  and  towards  the  last  of  January,  '7ti,  I  received  orders 
from  General  Washington  that  he  would  meet  New- Hampshire  militia 
to  ttiorrow,  at  Winterhill,  to  review  them ;  and  I  mounted  my  horse 
and,  at  9  o'clock,  formed  my  Brigade  and  marched  to  Winterhill  with 
my  band  of  music,  fifty  fifes  and  drums,  that  the  British  might  hear  and 
see  we  were  come  on  to  Winterhill,  to  try  our  skill,  which  gave  the 
British  a  fright  to  quit  Bunkerhill  in  the  night,  and  the  British  army 
and  fleet  made  a  quick  retreat,  and  the  Boston  people  were  glad  to  see 
it.  Where  we  remained  'till  honorably  dismissed  by  our  Hon.  General 
Washington,  and  received  his  thanks  for  our  services  aud  love,  being 
ready  at  his  call  from  New-Hampshire,  and  his  blessings  that  we  might 
return  to  our  families  and  friends  in  safety,  where  we  rested  awhile  and 
then  part  of  us  went  to  help  take  Burgoyne,  Coruwallis  and  their 
armies;  and  then  we  had  our  independence  from  Great  Britain,  and 
peace  and  plenty  and  the  love  of  the  whole  world,  and  were  the  hap- 
piest nation  in  the  world.  But  God  must  have  all  the  glory  ;— and  our 
ministers  were  worthy,  like  Jacob,  who  wrestled  "till  break  of  day,  that 
Gi)d  would  bless  Washington  and  America,  and  the  world  of  mankiud. 
Amen  and  Amen.  And  now  I  am  an  old  man,  this  day  seventy-five 
years  old,  and  but  just  alive,  and  what  I  have  written  I  have  3een  and 
know  to  be  true. 

Spartan  Mothers  of  Chebacco.  —  Three  in- 
stances of  female  patriotism  and  fortitude  are  related 
by  the  local  historians, — two  by  Felt,  concerning  one 
and  the  same  person,  aud  the  other  by  Crowell. 

Elizabeth  Choate,  a  native  of  Chebacco,  a  great- 
granddaughter  of  the  first  settler  John,  married  Gen. 
Michael  P^ariey,  of  Ipswich  ;  and  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, three  of  her  sons,  as  well  as  her  husband,  were 
in  the  military  service  of  their  country.  When  her 
son  Robert,  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  about 
starting  for  the  seat  of  war,  she  assisted  him  in  put- 
ting on  his  accoutrements,  and  said  to  him,  **  Behave 
like  a  man."  And  on  another  occasion,  when  a  regi- 
ment was  about  to  march,  in  expectation  of  soon 
meeting  the  enemy  and  needed  ammunition,  she  with 
her  own  hands  tilled  every  man's  powder-horn,  from 
a  supply  which  had  been  stored  in  the  garret  of  her 
dwelling-house.* 

1  Felt's  Hist.  Ipswich,  p.  184,  Hammatt  Papers,  III.  'JD. 
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The  other  incident  is  thus  given  by  Dr.  Crowell : 
"  During  tliis  year  [1777]  a  British  frigate  was  off  our 
bay.  Boats  were  sent  from  her  iuto  the  harbor  of 
.Viniisi|iiani.  Mrs.  Marshal],  a  resident  on  Hog 
Island,  said  to  tlie  autlior  that  she  distinctly  saw  the 
flashes  of  the  guns  in  their  boats  and  of  the  guns  of 
our  people  on  shore.  A  guard  of  twelve  men,  she 
said,  was  quartered  upon  the  island  to  prevent  their 
landing.  At  onetime  their  boats  were  seen  approach- 
ing to  effect  a  landing,  when  all  upon  the  island  tied, 
except  one  resolute  woman,  the  wife  of  William 
Choate,  grandmother  of  the  late  Hon.  Kufus  Choate, 
who  declared  she  would  stay  and  keep  house  if  all 
the  rest  ran.'  (She  stayed  with  two  of  her  children, 
and  received  no  harm."  - 

This  paragraph,  without  explanation,  might,  per- 
haps, to  the  casual  reader,  give  an  impression  that 
probably  the  writer  did  not  intend  to  leave.  The 
statement  that  "  all  upon  the  island  fled,"  undoubt- 
edly referred  to  the  women  and  children  and  to  the 
military  guard  stationed  there, — the  words  "stay  and 
ktrp  house,"  implying  that  other  females  who  were 
housekeepers  were  among  those  who  departed.  Pres- 
ident Brown's  life  of  Ilufus  Choate  makes  the  state- 
ment, which  I  have  no  doubt  is  entirely  authentic, 
that  the  resident  men  of  the  island  had  previously 
left  to  drive  the  cattle  and  probably  the  other  live 
stock  to  a  place  of  safety.  This  sensible  |irecaution 
was  taken,  I  suppose,  to  avert  the  danger  of  their 
being  seized  to  replenish  the  British  commissariat. 

Other  women  of  Chebacco,  no  doubt,  evinced  the 
same  patriotic  spirit  and  an  equal  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  national  liberty,  willingly  sacrificing  personal 
ease -and  comfort  to  encourage  and  sustain  their  hus- 
bands, sons  and  brothers  in  active  service. 

In  the  War  of  1812.— This  place  was  rei)resenled 
by  nineteen  men, — sixteen  in  one  company  and  three 
in  another.  Among  them  was  the  well-known  citizen, 
the  late  Abel  Andrews,  who  was  a  sergeant. 

Andrew  Burnham,  the  centenarian,  who  was  a 
native  of  Essex,  and  died  here  in  l.SSa,  at  the  age  of 
one  hundred  years  and  two  months,  was  also  a  soldier 
in  this  war.     He  was  then  a  resident  of  Boston. 

During  this  war,  Enoch  Burnham  and  Benjamin 
Andrews,  of  Essex,  were  captured  in  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, while  on  board  the  privateer  brig  "  Essex," 
and  were  incarcerated  for  two  years  in  Dartmoor 
i'rison  in  England.  The  former  was  a  brother  of 
Captain  Parker  Burnham,  and  was  himself  for  many 
years  a  ship-master,  sailing  from  Boston  and  Balti- 
more ;  in  which  latter  city  he  nnirried  and  resided  for 
the  last  fifty  or  more  years  of  his  life,  and  where  he 
died  in  1870,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 

Wak  of  thk  KEliin.l.lox. — During  the  four  years' 
struggle  for  the  perpetuity  "f  the  Uniou,  Essex  furn- 


1  Il(<r  iiiitiilcn  iiiiliu'  wtiM  Miiry  (>iililiii]j;rt,  unJ   rthc  wiu4  tlip  iliiu^liti'i 
uf  Jttti  <;i<lillnfn. 
3  CrowuU'o  UUt.  Eaxx,  |>p.  21S-1U. 


ished,  in  all,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  of  service, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-two  men,  of  which  number 
one  hundrt'd  and  forty-four  were  her  own  citizens. 
Of  these  three  served  in  the  Xavy.  Twenty-three 
never  returned,  three  of  them  having  been  shot  dead 
in  battle,  and  five  dying  of  wounds  received  in  ac- 
tion ;  one  was  accidentally  drowned  and  fifteen  died  of 
disease  contracted  in  the  service,  two  of  them  perish- 
ing in  a  Confederate  |>rison.  Twenty  two  were 
wounded  in  battle,  (including  the  three  instantly 
killed,  and  the  five  whose  wounds  proved  fatal,  as 
just  previously  mentioned);  and  of  those  who  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  six  at  least  have  since  died  of 
illness  resulting  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  inci- 
dental hardships  and  exposures  of  the  service.  One 
who  died  in  the  army  was  wounded  three  limes,  once 
at  Frederick.sburg  and  twice  in  the  Wilderness  ;  and 
one  who  survived  and  is  living  at  the  time  of  the 
writing  of  this,  was  wounded  twice — once  at  An- 
tietam  and  once  at  Gettysburg.' 

Essex  soldiers  participated  in  battles  and  skirm- 
ishes in  no  less  than  seven  diflerent  states  of  the 
South,  and  in  the  one  great  battle  fought  upon  the 
soil  of  Pennsylvania;  their  active  service  extending 
from  the  first  Bull  Eun  engagement  in  Virginia,  to 
the  battle  of  Olustec  in  Florida.  They  were  on  the 
field  in  thirty-seven  of  the  more  important  conflicts 
of  the  war,  int'luding  McClellan's  series  of  struggles 
upon  the  Peninsula,  and  at  South  Jlountain  and 
Antietam,  and  all  the  battles  of  Grant's  last  cam- 
paign in  Virginia. 

KOl.l.   OF    EA..SKX  SIKS    IS    TIU:    WAK    nC    IHK    JtEHKLI.ION. 
;»  llir  .Inn;,. 

.\1U-Ii,  IK'ivi'y.  Iliiinliiiiii,  .\luirew  F.  Burnliiim,  WilUur. 

.\llcn,  Josypli  Ci.  lliirnhaiii,  Charles  A.  Buriiliain,  W.  II<«we. 

Alien,  Kutit.  Wnlhu-u.^  Huriiliani,     Colistau-  llut'utiitin,  /cnas. 

Andrews,  .Mbert.  line.  nurnhant,  Win.  il.  II. 

Andrews,  Alburn.  lUii-nliani,  Daniel.  Hutiiian,  Ancill  K. 

Andrews,  Charles  K.  Itnrnhani,  li.  Bniin'd.  Untinan,  .lohu  C. 

Andrews,  Ll.  C,rrus.  Unrnlnini,  Francis.  Callahan,  Daniel. 

Andrews,  Frank  K.  I!nrnliain,Ueo.  Foster.  Callahan,  Manrice. 

.\ndreW8,  Gilnnin.  Ilnrnliani,  (leo.  F.,  2d.  Cha-^e,  Lyman  H, 

Andrews,  II.  Nelson.  Hiirnhain,  Geo.  Wash.  Channel,  .fohn  ('. 

.\niIrewB,  Ira,  .Ir.  Dnrnliatn,  Homce.  Claiborne,  Geo.  C. 

Andrews,  Israel  F.  Ilnrnhiitn,  Harlan  V,  Cliffvrd,  David  K. 

Andrews,  I.yman  B.  Bnrnhiini,  Ira  V.^  C-gswull,  George. 

.Vndrews.AIonsienr.^I.  Ihirnhani,  .lames  U.  Cogswell,  Addison. 

Anilrews,  Prinee  A.  Burnham,  .las.  liow-t).  Co08e,  Wm.  I). 

Andrews,  Reuben.  Burnham,  .lease.  Coy.  Miehael. 

.\ndrews,  Uufns.  Burnham,  John  B.  Crafts,  Franklin. 

Anilrews,  Stephen  P.  Bnrnhani,  I.umontG.'  Crafts,  .lohn,  Jr. 

.Andrews,  Tiriiuthy,  Jr.  Burnham,  I.eolianl.  Crockett.  Charlos  I*. 

Andrew's,  Wm.  .\.*  Burnham,  Lewis.  Cook,  Moses. 

Andrews,  Win.  II.  Ihirnliam,  Mark  F.  Dugan,  Daniel 

Bart  lett,  Jacob  O.  Burnham,  Osgood  K.  Diigun,  Morty. 

Burnham,  .\bner.  Burnham,  Otis.  Dislge,  George. 

Burnham,  Albert  F.  Burnham,  B.  W.,  Jr.  Doilge,  Win.  G.* 

Bninhuni,  Albt.  F.,2d.  Burnham,  Rollins  M.  Fields,  Charles  H. 

Burnham,  Alfred  M.  Burnham,  Rufus.  Gilbert,  .lohn  F. 

*  For  ini>re  ininnto  details  and  |HirticuIar8,  see  the  carefully  preimreil 
and  ably  written  chapter  relative  to  the  late  war  and  its  Siddier^,  con. 
trilMiti'd  by  the  lion.  Davitl  Choate  to  Crowell's  •'  History  of  l*iiwX."' 

*  Kniisted  September,  ISHi,  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
'  Knlisled  De.  ember  U,  ISf.l.  at  the  age  of  nfleon. 

'^  Kidistetl  Septenibor,  Xsd-I,  agwl  seventeen  years  and  ten  months. 
'•  Kidisted  .September,  Ik^'l,  aged  eighteen  years  and  one  month. 
'>  Klilisted  ,\ugust,  18G2,  at  the  age  uf  liflccu. 
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QuPPTi  G«<>.  F. 
Ilftrdy,  (1<HK  C. 
Hurt,  Jolm  F. 
Hnskfll,  AIIktI  A. 
Hiutkc'll.  .Iiitiios  F. 
lla^koll,  KHtlmniel. 
Iliukoll,  Will.  A. 
Haskell,  Wni.  P. 
Ilntch,  .lason. 
IIay<lt>n,  TjUtlier, 
Hii.vdeii,  Wni.  H. 
Howard.  Will.  C. 
Howes,  (_'lmrU»?i.i 
Howes,  Edwin  A. 
Howes,  £rH:^tiis. 
Howes,  Webster. 
Hull,  Win.  H. 
Juckson,  .\ndrew. 


Klmtmll,  James  B.  Meats,  Samuel,  Jr. 

Lander,  Kdwanl  W.  Morse,  Charles  F. 

Ia'O,  .Ttthii  K.  >loi-se,  Thoiniis  A. 

Low,  .\:ir(»ii.  Purvtuis,  .lolin  J. 

Low,  E<lwHnI.  Poliiiid,  Jeremiah,  Jr. 

Low,  Wm.  n.-  Piest,  Kobert. 

Low,  Wm.  K.  Proeter,  Charles  W. 

Luf  kin,  .Mliert  E.  Procter,  Joseph,  Jr. 

Luf  kin,  .\lfrcd.  Uoss,  (Jeorge. 

Luf  kin,  (Miarles  P.  lt*iss,  George,  Jr. 

LllTkin,  Hervey.  KigSS,  Solomon  A. 

Lufkiu,  William.  Ssirgent,  Geo.  H. 

Slahoney,  Thomas.  Sargent,  Oliver  U.  P. 

Marston,  Charles  E.  Story,  Aaron  Herbert, 

Martyn,  John  L.  Story.  Asit. 

McEachen,  John.  Story,  David  Lewis. 

.Mclntire,  Edward  E  Story,  Otis. 

Mclntire,  Win.  H.  Swett,  Simon. 


James,  W.  Wilkins.  Mears,  Francis  t». 

Jones,  John  S.  Mears,  Henry  C. 

Jones,  Samuel  Q.  Mears,  Knfiis  E. 
Kellelier,  John. 


Tucker,  Joseph  W. 
Varnuni,  John. 
Wentworth,  Geo.  S. 


Of  the  foregoing,  six  were  taken  iirisoners  by  the 
enemy,  viz.:  Geo.  W.  Burnbam,  John  B.  Burnbani. 
Lewis  Burnbam,  All)ert  A.  Haskell,  James  B.  Kim- 
ball and  Rul'us  E.  Mears.     Three  were  released. 

One  soldier,  Mark  Francis  Buruham,  of  the  Second 
Massachusetts  Cavalry,  who  was  in  fifteen  or  more 
dillerent  engagements,  had  four  horses  shot  under 
him,  two  of  them  in  the  battle  of  Winchester,  Va., 
under  General  Sheridan. 

WoKtided  Soldiers  who  recovered. — Lieutenant  Cyrus 
Andrews,  H.  Nelson  Andrews,  Stephen  P.  Andrews, 
George  F.  Burnbam,  D.  Brainard  Burnbam,  James 
Horace  Burnbam,  David  E.  Clifford,  Daniel  Duggan, 
Erastus  Howes,  Wm.  C.  Howard,  Wm.  B.  Low 
(wounded  twice),  Wm.  E.  Low,  Thomas  A.  Morse, 
John  Vurnuni. 

Death  Roll. — .fiTiV/erf— Charles  Edwin  Andrews, 
Daniel  Buruham,  Jason  Hatch. 

Died  of  Wounds. — Wm.  A.  Andrews,  Osgood  E. 
Burnbam,  Jeremiah  Poland,  Jr,  (wounded  three 
times),  Charles  P.  Lufkin,  O.  H.  P.  Sargent. 

Died  of  Illness  in  the  Army. — Reuben  Andrews, 
Wilbur  Burnbam,  Charles  P.  Crockett,  George  Dodge, 
James  Frederick  Haskell,  Wm.  P.  Haskell,  W.  Wil- 
kins James,  Wm.  Lufkin,  John  L.  Martyn,  Francis 
Gilbert  Mears,  Charles  F.  Morse,  Asa  Story. 

Died  in  a  Confederate  Prison. — Albert  A.  Haskell, 
Uufus  E.  Mears. 

Druwned. — George  Ross,  Jr. 

Died  soon  after  his  arrival  home. — John  C.  Channel. 

Ix  TUE  UxiTED  States  Army.— Albion  Burnbam 
was  first  mate  of  ship  "  Carnation,''  which  was  sta- 
tioned off  Port  Royal,  and  afterwards  of  the  squadron 
blockading  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Ezra  F.  Burnbam  served  in  United  States  steamer 
"  Gettysburg,"  having  enlisted  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty  years.  He  was  in  the  engagement  at  Fort 
Fisher. 

Gustavus  S.  Perkins  served   throughout   the   war 

1  Captain  Company  G,  Hassachusett^  Forty-Eighth  Regiment. 
-  Enlisted  December  3, 1861,  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
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(four  years)  first,  for  fifteen  months  as  second  assistant 
engineer  on  board  the  United  States  steamer  "  Col- 
orado," which  had  been  ordered  to  Mobile ;  after- 
wards, having  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  first 
assistant  engineer  (virtually  the  acting  head  en- 
gineer), he  was  on  board  the  steamer  "  Donaldson," 
and  later  on  board  the  "  Gettysburg,"  stati<jned  for 
blockading  duty  oft'  Wilmington,  N.  C.  He  was  also 
in  the  engagement  at  Fort  Fisher. 

Engineer  Perkins  was  a  machinist  by  trade,  and 
was  therefore  from  the  start,  by  his  practical  knowl- 
edge, thoroughly  equipped  for  the  duties  of  his  ap- 
pointment. He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best 
qualified  and  most  efficient  men  in  the  service. 

Surnames  of  Early  Settlers  of  Chebacco  re- 
appear to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  lists  of  those 
citizens  of  the  place  who  have  taken  part  in  the  dif- 
ferent wars  of  the  country,  from  the  early  hostilities 
of  the  Indians  down  to  the  conflict  for  the  American 
Union.  Of  these  names  I  find,  in  the  aggregate, 
among  those  serving  in  the  several  wars  the  numbers 
following:  Andrews,  32;  Burnbam,  68;  Bennett,!; 
Choate,  14  ;  Cogswell,  7  ;  Cross,  1 ;  Foster,  5  ;  Good- 
hue, 2;  Haskell,  5;  Jones,  5;  Low,  9;  Lufkin,  8; 
Perkins,  4 ;  Proctor,  5  ;  Story,  17  ;  White,  3. 

Of  the  names  of  the  later  residents  from  time  to 
time, — Cleaveland,  Howes,  Marshall,  Mears  (four 
each),  Putnam,  Crafts,  Eveletb,  Knowlton,  Poland, 
Ross  (three  each),  Callahan,  Dodge,  Duggan,  Hayden, 
Mclntire,  Morse,  Sargent,  Wise  (two  each). 

Commissioned  Officers  From  Essex,  Who 
Served,  as  sncH,  in  War. — Colonels,  Jonathan 
Burnham,  John  Choate,  Jonathan  Cogswell. 

Majors,  John  Burnham,  Thomas  Burnham,  Caleb 
Low. 

Captains,  Charles  Howes,  David  Low,.  Francis 
Perkins,  William  Story. 

Liexdenants,  Cyrus  Andrews,  Nathan  Burnham, 
Samuel  Burnham,  Thomas  Choate,  Jr.,  John  Cleave- 
land, Jr.,  Stephen  Low. 

Ensign,  Samuel  Knowlton. 

The  names  of  these  officers  are  not  here  given  in 
the  chronological  order  of  their  service,  but  alpha- 
betically, by  surname,  under  each  separate  title. 

Chaplains. — Seven  clergymen  who  for  some 
time  resided  here,  and  one  of  whom  was  a  native  of 
the  place,  officiated  as  army-chaplains, — one,  Mr. 
Wise,  in  both  King  Philip's  and  the  French  war, 
and  two  others,  the  brothers  Cleaveland,  serving  also 
in  two  wars,  the  war  between  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish, and  the  Revolution.  Rev'ds  John  Wise,  Benja- 
min Choate,  Ebenezer  Cleaveland,  John  Cleaveland, 
Nebemiali  Porter,  Temple  Cutler,  George  J.  Sanger. 

AGGREGATE  Number  in  all  Wars.— This  place, 
as  Chebacco  and  Essex,  has  from  time  to  time  con- 
tributed for  the  military  service  of  the  country  no  less 
than  three  hundred  and  forty-two  men.  The  names 
of  that  number  are  positively  known  from  authentic 
records.     There  were  others,  no  doubt,  especially  in 
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the  earlier  wars,  whose  niiiiies  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained. 

In  view  of  this  record  of  patriotism  of  a  community 
so  limited  in  population,  the  i)t'Oplc  here,  to  use  a 
Scotch  phrase,  can  "stand  unljonneted"  in  the  pres- 
ence of  those  of  any  other  town  in  the  county. 

Ofkicers  and  Privates. — Among  the  entire 
number  who  served  in  the  various  wars,  seventeen, 
at  least,  were  commissioned  oHicers,  ranking  from 
ensign  to  colonel, — all  of  good  repute  as  gallant,  brave 
and  trusty;  with  an  aggregate  private  soldiery 
equally  true  and  meritorious. 

A  spirited  and  sensible  tribute  to  the  latter  grade, 
found  floating  upon  the  current  of  periodical  litera- 
ture, (the  autliorship  of  which,  I  regret  to  say,  I  have 
been  unable  to  ascertain,)  is  presented  as  an  appro- 
priate conclusion  to  tliis  chapter : 

"THE  UANK  AND  FILE. 
"0  blow  fur  tliL'  Iloro  a  tninipet  ! 

Let  tiitn  lift  up  tiiKhead  id  tlie  inoni  ; 
A  glury  of  glories  in  biitlle  ; 

It  is  well  for  the  worlii  he  \\!uj  horn. 
I>et  liiin  joy  ill  llie  sotiii'l  of  the  trnriilTet, 

And  biwk  in  the  world's  proud KMiile; 
But  what  had  become  of  the  Hero, 

Except  for  tbo  rank  and  lilc  f 

"  O,  grand  ifi  tiu!  earth  in  her  progress, 

In  her  geniuB  and  art  and  affairs  ; 
The  glory  of  glories  is  progress  ; 

Let  the  great  tiriii  a  joy  in  their  cares. 
Lot  the  kingHaiid  the  artiste  and  statesmen 

Look  round  them  and  proudly  smile  ; 
But  what  woubl  become  of  the  nation, 

Except  fur  the  rank  nnd  Jile  f 

"  And  when  the  brief  days  of  this  planet 

Are  ended  and  numbered  and  told, 
And  tlie  Lord  shall  ajipear  in  his  glory, 

To  summon  the  young  and  the  old, 
For  the  Hero  there'll  be  no  trumpet, 

For  the  grunt  no  welooniing  smile  ; 
Before  the  good  Lord  in  his  glory 

We  thaU  all  be  the  nmk  andftk/' 


OH  AFTER    XCVI. 

ESSEX— {CoiUinued). 

Witclicr<i/t  —  IiU'Ujre^tneiU  among  Ileim — Slavery  in  Chebacct* — Grave-ljttrd 
lt"bhery — hKfyrportdinn  iif  Chcbacco  I'aruh  a«  Ihf  Town  o/  K»sex — 
Pott-flffirr — I'hyticiiinK — t\>lUijij  GriHhiatr*— Other  Ijtarned  lyofrutAnit 
— Mmnbrn  nj  the  I.rijulatiirf~~'ri-nijn-rance  OrgnnLnttintvt — I*iddif 
Cominvntoriiti"ns — IC»6cx  Ttailruitd — lloij  Igland — Copt.  L.  ij,  Itiinihum 
— Nittive  Cmtenariant —  Xont^jenariana — Summer  ttemtrte — }li$toric 
HoHMet  and  Localitif* — &'ij;n(/i'<Miic^  of  the  Indian  Name  "  Chfbacco  " 
— Grand  Army. 

TiiK  Witchcraft  Dklcsion. — Pctilionof  Chfbacco 
People  in  lie  half  of  one  of  the  Victims. — John  Procter, 
one  of  the  twenty  persons  judicially  murilered  during 
that  appalling  eclipse  of  common  sense  and  cyclone  Of 
su|)erstili()n,  madness  and  dejiravity,  which  passed 
over  Salem  in  lli'J2,  had  for  several  years  been  a  resi- 


dent of  Chebacco,  where  he  bad  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  all  his  neighbors  and  aciiuaintances ; 
thirty-two  of  whom  signed  a  petition,  which  was 
headed  with  the  signature  of  Kev.  ,(ohn  Wise,  and 
addressed  to  the  Court  of  Assistants,  appealing  for 
clemency  for  him  and  his  wife,  who  had  both  been 
convicted  and  sentenced.  The  petition  failed  of  its 
object.  Procter,  as  is  well  known,  was  hanged,  but 
his  wife  escaped,  simply  on  account  of  her  condition 
at  the  time,  which,  under  the  English  law,  secured 
for  her  a  reprieve ;  and  before  its  expiration,  the 
storm  of  delusion,  frenzied  malice  and  falsehood,  had 
spent  its  force. 

Procter  was,  in  part,  the  victim  of  the  spite  of  a  ser- 
vant girl,  iiiiiiieil  Mary  Warren,  who  had  a  grudge 
against  him.  She  was  one  of  eiglit  female  witnes.ses 
in  several  trials,  of  whom  only  two  could  write  their 
names.  She  admitted,  in  private,  to  more  than  one 
(ler.son,  thtit  in  her  testimony  in  some  of  the  cases  she 
had  lied,  and  that  the  accusers,  who  said  they  were 
alllicted  by  the  accused,  "did  but  dissemble;"  and 
another,  who  cried  out  against  Mrs.  Procter,  acknowl- 
edged afterward  that  she  had  spoken  falsely,  and  did 
so  '■  for  sport,"  saying  also,  "  wc  must  have  some 
sport." 

Much  of  the  so-called  "evidence,"  in  all  the  trials, 
was  sheer  drivel  and  inane  twaddle,  upon  wliich  no 
person  now,  upon  any  charge  whatever,  coiibl  be  held 
two  minutes  in  a  police  court. 

The  Chebacco  petitioners  admitted  the  reality  of 
witchcraft  itself,  but  inter|)osed  in  behalf  of  Procter 
and  his  wife  as  persons  innocent  of  it.  Their  friendly 
action,  in  this  instance,  is  therefore  no  indication 
that  they  did  not  believe  in  the  common  superstition 
of  that  day.  They  said  that  they  "reckoned  it 
within  the  duties"  of  their  "charity,  to  offer  this 
much  for  the  clearing  of  our  neighbors'  innocency  ;" 
saying  lliat  they  "  never  had  the  least  knowledge  of 
such  a  nefarious  wickedness  in  our  said  neighbors  ;" 
neither  did  they  "  remember  any  such  thoughts  con- 
cerning them,"  nor  "  any  action  by  either  of  them 
directly  tending  that  way."  They  further  said  : 
"  What  God  may  have  left  them  to,  we  cannot  go  into 
tiod's  pavilion  clothed  with  clouds  of  darkness 
round  about.  But  as  to  what  we  have  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  tliein,  upon  our  consciences,  we  judge  them 
innocent  of  the  crime  objected." 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  thirty-two 
signers,  spelled  as  they  were  written  :  John  Wise, 
William  Story,  Sen.,  Kciiialbl  Foster,  Tlios.  t'hoate, 
John  IJiirnum,  tfr.,  William  'i'liomsoiin,  Tho.  Low, 
Sen'r.,  Isaac  Foster,  John  lUirmim,  Jun'r.,  William 
Ooodhew,  Isaac  Perkins,  Nathanill  Perkins,  Thomas 
Lovekin,  William  Cogswell,  Thomas  Varney,  John 
Fellows,  William  Cogswell,  Ju'r.,  Jomithan  Gogs- 
well,  John  Cogswell,  Jr.,  John  Cogswell,  Thomas 
Andrews,  .losepli  .Andrews,  lienjaniiii  .Marshall,  John 
Andrews,  Ju'r.,   William    liutler,   William  Andrews, 
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John  Andrews,  John  Chote,  Se'r.,  Joseph  Proctor, 
Samuel  Giddiiig,  Joseph  Eveloth,  James  White. 

The  petition  was  evidently  written  by  Mr.  Wise 
As  printed,  the  spelling  is  modernized.  In  the 
original,  of  whieh  a  verbatim  eopy  is  in  my  possession, 
there  is,  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  time,  as 
liberal  a  use  of  capital  letters  at  the  beginning  of 
words  as  in  Cotton  Mather's  Magnalia.  The  follow- 
ing sentence  is  an  illustration  :  "  We  cannot  (io  into 
God's  pavilion  Cloatlied  with  Cloudes  of  I>arknes< 
Kound  About."     Satan  is  spelled  "Sathan." 

Of  the  signers,  three  were  near  family  connections 
of  Procter,  one  of  them  being  his  brother  Joseph, 
which  fact  will  account  for  their  special  activity  in  his 
behalf,  !w  well  as  for  the  visit  of  one  of  them,  Thomas 
Choate,  to  Procter's  cell,  in  the  jail  at  Salem,  where 
he  witnessed  the  signing  of  his  will.  Thomas  Var- 
ney's  wife  was  a  sister,  whose  maiden  name  was  Abi- 
gail Procter;  and  Thomas  Choate's  wife  was  her 
daughter,  Mary  Varney.  Three  of  the  signers  were 
ancestors  of  the  writer  of  this  history, — viz.  Thomas 
Varney,  John  Choate,  Senior,  and  Thomas  Choate. 

John  Procter  was  born  in  England,  and  at  the  age 
of  three  years  came  in  the  ship  "Susan-and-Ellen,'' 
in  1()35,  with  his  father,  mother  and  a  sister  one  year 
old.  He  had  subsequently  three  brothers  and  four 
sisters,  all  born  in  this  country;  of  whom  Joseph  was 
the  eldest. 

The  family  lived  first  at  Salem,  afterwards  in  Ips- 
wich town,  at  one  time  occupying  the  house  near  the 
stone  bridge,  which  was  long  the  residence  of  the  late 
Capt.  Samuel  N.  Baker,  and  was  standing  a  few  years 
since.  He  went  to  Chebaceo,  probabh^  with  others 
of  his  family,  at  what  time  is  not  known.  Here  he  be- 
came owner  of  a  farm,  upon  which  he  lived  for  several 
years,  leaving  this  place  for  Salem  Village.  His  age, 
at  his  tragical  death,  was  about  sixty. 

It  was  his  second  wife,  much  younger,  who  with 
him  was' condemned,  but  re|)rieved. 

Dis.\<;KnE:MEXT  a.moxg  Heirs. — In  the  court 
records  of  the  county,  under  date  of  March  15, 
1696-97,  John  Choate,  eldest  son  of  John,  first  settler, 
entered  "  caution  to  ye  Honored  Judge  of  probate  of 
wills,"  saying,  "  I  have  matters  of  weight  to  offer  that 
my  father's  Will  may  not  be  approbated  while  I  have 
opportunity  to  allege  against  it,  as  witness  my  hand, 
JoHX  Choate." 

What  the  point  or  points  of  objection  may  have 
been,  we  do  not  know  from  anything  in  the  entry  ; 
but  some  time  later  Rev.  Benjamin  Choate,  his 
brother,  "  in  consideration  of  having  received  a  col- 
lie education,"  renounced  all  claim  to  his  father's 
estate. 

It  was  in  those  times  insisted  upon  as  cipiitable, 
that  where  a  son  received  a  liberal  education  he 
should  be  content  with  that  as  his  share  of  the  prop- 
erty, or  at  least  have  the  cost  of  it  deducted  from  his 
share. 

Slavery  in  Chehawo.— Persons  of  African,  and 


sometimes  of  Indian,  descent  were  held  as  property  in 
this  place  at  an  early  period  ;  but  the  precise  or  even 
ap)>roximate  number  of  them  1  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain,  after  the  most  diligent  research  and  in- 
quiry. I  think,  however,  that  they  were  never  more 
than  a  small  proportion  of  the  entire  population. 

In  1755,  twenty-five  years  before  the  adoption  of 
the  State  Constitution  of  1780,  there  were  in  the  en- 
tire township  of  Ipswich,  including  this  parish,  of 
course,  sixty-two  persons,  over  sixteen  years  of  age, 
comprising  both  sexes,  held  as  slaves. 

The  following  specific  allusions  to  four  persons  who 
invested  in  this  species  of  personal  estate  were  orig- 
inally derived  from  a  public  journal,  printed  at  the 
seat  of  the  colonial  government,  and  from  written 
public  records. 

I.  Mr  Wise's  Runaway — The  Boston  News-Letter, 
in  the  year  1713,  contained  an  advertisement  inform- 
ing the  public  that  a  slave  had  run  away  frem  Rev. 
John  Wise,  of  Chebaceo,  and  that  at  the  time  of  his 
departure  he  had  on  "  wooden-heel  shoes."  A  reward 
was  offered  for  his  capture  and  return.  However 
wooden  he  may  have  been  about  the  heels,  he  was 
not  so  wooden-headed  but  that  he  discovered  a 
method  of  enlarging  the  area  of  his  own  personal 
freedom.  Possibly  he  may  have  been  reading,  if  he 
knew  how  to  read,'  or  at  least  may  have  heard,  of  cer- 
tain proceedings  in  1787,  when  his  master  revolted 
against  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  who  thereupon  re- 
straijed  him  of  his  personal  liberty,  for  exercising  the 
gift  of  free  speech. 

I  have  not  found  any  recorded  evidence  that  the 
runaway  ever  complained  of  any  ill  treatment  from 
his  master ;  and  from  the  known  liberality  and  mag- 
nanimity of  Mr.  Wise,  we  might  reasonably  suppose 
that  the  fugitive  had  always  had  enough  to-  eat  and 
drink  and  wear,  and  had  not  been  over-tasked. 
Perhaps  he  was  allowed  a  pair  of  lentlier-hceWA  shoes 
to  wear  to  meeting  on  Sundays;  although  leather  may 
have  been  scarce  and  costly  in  those  days,  as  com- 
pared with  its  abundance  and  cheapness  at  the 
present  time. 

II.  Jonathan  Cogswell,  a  grandson  of  John,  the  first 
settler  of  that  name,  in  his  will,  dated  July  9,  1717, 
mentions  "  my  Negro  man  slave  called  Jack,  and  also 
my  Indian  maid  slave  called  Nell,"  both  of  whom 
he  bequeaths  to  his  wife  Elizabeth. 

III.  and  IV.  Three  weeks  later,  July  30,  1717,  Vapt. 
Jonathan  Burnham,  of  Chebaceo,  grandfather  of  the 
late  Capt.  Nathaniel,  and  great-great  grandfather  of 
Luther,  Calvin,  Nehemiah,  Nathaniel  and  Dr.  Cieleb 
Burnham,  paid  £04  to  Joshua  Norwood,  of  Glouces- 
ter, for  a  negro  boy.  Norwood  had  previou.sly  bought 
him  of  Cajit.  Thomas  Choate,  of  Hog  Island.  The 
wife  of  Norwood,  Elizabeth  Andrews,  daughter  of 
Ensign  Wm.  Andrews,  was  a  native  of  Chebaceo. 


■  A  law  or  regulation  of  ttie  colony  required  that  servants  be  taught  to 
read  ;  and  in  1681,  an  inhabitant  of  Ipswich  was  complained  of  fur  ne- 
glecting to  so  instruct  his  serrant. 
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One  other  case,  learned  from  an  oral 
SOURCE. — An  elderly  inhabitant,  who  passed  away 
many  years  since,  inlormed  me  that  a  family  of  the 
ancestom  of  the  late  Mr.  Jacxih  tStonj,  senior,  held 
originally  at  least  two  slaves,  a  man  and  his  wife  ;  to 
whom  several  children  were  born  while  the  parents 
were  inmates  of  the  Story  household.  These  children 
followed  their  mother  in  legal  status,  as  chattels 
personal. 

Mrs.  Story,  the  mistress,  during  thesame  years,  also 
gave  birth  to  several  children;  and  during  these 
recurring  periods  she  and  theslave-mother  alternately 
nursed  each  other  with  equal  care  and  patient  faith- 
fulness. This  last-mentioned  circumstance  indicates 
that  the  relation  of  bond  and  free,  in  this  instance, 
existed,  prol)ably,  as  much  in  name  as  otherwise. 

In  fact,  slavery  existed,  in  this  precinct,  in  a  mild 
form,  the  subjects  of  it,  as  a  rule,  being  humanely 
treated  ;  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  maintained  more  from 
conformity  to  the  usage  and  custom  of  the  time  than 
trom  any  pertinacious  desire  for  its  permanent 
continuance. 

In  a  mortuary  record  kept  by  John  Cleaveland, 
there  is,  under  date  of  July  8,  1795,  less  than  four 
years  prior  to  his  decease,  a  mention  of  "  Titus,  a 
black  belonging  to  Rev.  Mr.  Cleaveland,"  who,  at  an 
accident  at  a  barn-raising,  where  one  man  was  killed, 
was  "disasterd,  but  like  to  recover."  As  the  State 
Constitution  of  1780,  was  held  to  have  abolished 
slavery  in  Massachusetts,  this  Titus  must  then  have 
served  Mr.  Cleaveland  voluntarily.  Perhaps  he  had 
been  his  slave  previously  to  1780. 

LE(iAL  Basis  of  Slavery  in  the  Colonies.— It 
would  seem  from  the  reports  of  the  ultimate  results 
of  the  judicial  proceedings  in  the  two  following 
cases,  copied  from  the  court  records  of  Essex  County, 
that  the  reliance  of  the  claimants  of  slaves  in  this 
vicinity,  failed  entirely  when  sought  to  be  based  upon 
any  express  statutory  provisions.  It  is  probable  that 
in  the  Massachusetts  colony,  at  least,  the  common 
law  of  England,  re-aflirmed  occasionally  by  a  court 
decision,  was  regarded  as  the  principal  legal  sanction 
of  the  institution. 

Jenny  Slew,  a  mulatto,  brought  suit  against  John 
Whipple,  of  the  Hamlet,  Ipswich  (now  Hamilton),  for 
restraining  her  of  her  freedom  and  compelling  her  to 
labor  as  his  slave. 

The  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  sitting  at 
Newburyport,  in  September,  17()5,  gave  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  defendant,  Whipple. 

The  plaintitf,  Jenny  Slew,  appealed  to  the  Supe- 
rior Court  of  Judicature,  sitting  at  Salem,  in  Novem- 
ber, 17l)(i,  which  reversed  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court,— a  Jury  giving  a  verdict  in  her  favor,  entitling 
her  to  damages  in  the  sum  of  four  jjounds,  besides 
costs  to  the  amount  of  £9  9«.  Crf. 

In  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the 
County  of  Essex,  for  the  July  term  of  1774,  a  negro 
servant  brought  suit  against  J/r.  Caleb  Dodge,  oi Beverly, 


to  obtain  his  freedom ;  and  a  verdict  was  given  in  fa- 
vor of  the  servant,  "  there  being  no  law  of  the  pro- 
vince [that  is,  no  statute  law],  to  hold  a  man  to  serve 
for  life." 

Gravk-Yari)  Robbery. — In  the  month  <if  April, 
1818,  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  incorpora- 
tion of  this  parish  into  a  town,  the  people  of  Chebac- 
co  were  startled  and  excited  to  an  unparalleled  de- 
gree by  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  that 
eight  human  bodies  had  been  surreptitiously  taken 
from  their  resting-place  in  the  village  burying- 
ground. 

At  this  distant  point  of  time,  a  verbal  detail  of  the 
occurrence  hardly  conveys  to  those  who  have  since 
come  upon  the  stage  of  life  an  ade(|uate  idea  of  the 
intensity  of  feeling  in  regard  to  it  at  an  earlier 
period.  When  I  came  tirst  to  reside  here,  twenty- 
two  years  after  the  event,  there  was  still  a  pungency 
and  acerbity  in  every  occasional  allusion  to  it  by  the 
m.TJority  of  the  adult  population,  who  freshly  remem- 
bered all  the  circumstances. 

Hand  bills  with  startling  head  lines,  and  printed 
verses  of  various  degree  of  literary  merit,  were  soon 
after  the  discovery,  scattered  throughout  this  and  the 
neighboring  villages.  A  printed  sheet,  the  paper 
browned  by  age,  given  to  me  many  years  ago  by  a 
friend,  who  was  a  resident  here  at  the  time  of  the 
occurrence,  contains  two  of  these  metrical  composi- 
tions, from  each  of  which  I  present  an  illustrative 
stanza : 

Lines  on  a  Recent  Inhuman,  Baebarovs    and  ATROciors    Affair 
Peki'Etkateu  at  CiiEnAcco  IN  Ipswich. 
Hark  !  tbo  sad  tiilings  from  tliy  bell  now  sounding. 
To  warn  the  people  of  some  wn-tclied  luonster, 
Wlio,  for  the  sako  of  gain  and  filthy  lucre, 

Kobhod  the  gnive-yard  ! 

0  !  what  is  this  mine  eyes  are  now  boIioMing  ? 
See  the  graves  open  and  spectators  nionrning. 
Friends  and  relutittns  stand  aniaz'd  to  see  this 
Sad  profanation  ! 

The  Innocent  Man. 
The  man  whose  conscience  feels  no  wound 
Is  not  alami'd  to  bear  the  sound 

of  Satan's  jarriuK  strings* ; 

Pure  innocence,  like  Koali's  dove, 
Mounts  on  her  wings  to  realms  above, 

And  joy  and  comfort  brings. 

At  the  reinterment  of  the  empty  coffins,  a  solemn 
religious  service  was  held  in  the  Congregational 
Meeting-house,  a  few  months  after  the  discovery,  and 
a  discourse  was  delivered  by  the  parish  minister,  from 
the  touching  and  appropriate  text  in  John  xx.  13  : 
"  They  say  unto  her,  Woman,  why  wcepest  thou  f  She 
salth  iinlo  them.  Because  they  hare  taken  away  my  Lord, 
and  I  know  not  where  they  hare  laid  him." 

The  title-page  of  the  discoui-se  is  as  follows: 

"  Interment  of  tlio  dead,  a  dictate  of  natural  ttflection,  sancliontd  by 
tlio  woitl  of  God,  and  the  examples  of  the  good  in  every  age.  A  Sermon 
delivered  in  Ii>8wich,  Second   Parish,  .Inly  SI,  ISIS,  on  the  occasion  of 

Relnlerring  the  Collins  which  hail  I.. Robhral  of  their  Contonta.     By 

RoBKUT  Crow  Bi.i.,  Minister  of  said  Parish.     I'reached  and  ruhlished  at 
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th6  P»rtlculiir   HcqurBt  of  the  Inliiil>il«nls  of  tlii>   l'lmi>.     Amiovor: 
PriutaU  by  Flagg  alul  tiould.     18IS." 

The  pamphlet  is  an  octavo,  of  forty  pages  ;  ami  the 
suhject  iiuliciited  is  ably  ami  exhaustively  treated. 

The  preface,  whieli  is  here  given  in  lull,  contains 
as  concise  and  at  the  same  time  as  circumstantial  an 
account  of  the  transaction  as  could  be  otherwise 
presented. 

**  .\l)VEKTISKMEST. 

"The  foHowiug  sermon  was  necessarily  written  in  great  liaate,  to 
meet  the  uccMion  for  which  it  was  designeii,  anil  without  tlie  must  dis- 
tant view  to  its  publication.  In  revising  it  for  the  press,  therefore,  it 
was  found  necesKiry  to  condense  some  parts  of  it,  and  to  enlarge  upon 
others  ;  but,  iu  regani  to  the  si-ntiments  which  pervaded  the  discourse, 
as  it  vtHS  delivered,  no  alterations,  it  is  believed,  have  been  made. 

"The  history  of  the  occasion  is  briefly  this :  Some  time  in  the  course 
of  the  past  winter,  suspicions  were  excited,  it  should  seem  by  no  very 
definite  circumstances,  that  the  body  of  a  young  woman  had  been 
taken  out  of  her  gnive,  for  anatomical  purpoeen.  Tliese  suspicious 
made  such  an  impression  upon  several  iu  the  place,  and  particularly 
upon  her  parents  and  neighbors,  that  it  was  determined,  in  the  Spring, 
to  make  an  examination.  .\u  examinaliou  was  accordingly  made,  and 
tbe  jiainful  discovery  evinced  that  their  suspicions  were  too  well 
founded.  Her  body  was  gone  I  and  the  melancholy  tidings  gave  such  a 
shock  to  all  iu  the  place,  aa  was  never  before  felt.  Further  examina- 
tions, which  were  made  to  ascertain,  if  practicable,  the  extent  of  the 
evil,  but  chiefly  with  a  view  of  quieting  the  troubled  minds  of  those, 
who  had  recently  buried  friends,  if  peradveuture  they  might  be  there, 
only  deepened  and  cuuflrnied  the  distress.  Before  the  examination  was 
closed,  it  was  ascei-tained  that  the  bodies  of  not  less  than  eight  persons  had 
been  sacrilegiously  stolen,  viz  :  3Irs.  Mary  Millett,  aged  .35  ;  Miss  Sally  An" 
drcws,  20 ;  Mr.  William  Burnham,  78  ;  Mr.  Elisha  Story,  05  ;  Mr.  Samuel 
Bnmham,  26  ;  Isaac  Allen,  10;  Philip  Harlow,  10;  the  eighth  was  not 
certainly  known,  but  supplied  to  be  Ciesar,  a  colored  man,  buried 
several  yeai-s  since.  Thus,  within  the  short  space  of  five  months,  was 
the  heavy  draught  of  seven  made  upon  the  burying-ground  of  a  coun- 
try village,  containing  little  more  than  a  thousand  inhabitants.  This 
numlter,  including  as  it  did  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  parent 
and  child,  brother  and  sister,  spread  the  unusual  distress  through  a  very 
extensive  and  respectable  circle  of  relations  and  friends.  Meetings  of 
the  inhabitants  weie  held  on  the  occasion,  and  resolutions  passed,  ex- 
pressing their  abhorrence  of  the  deed,  and  adopting  measures  to  detect, 
if  possible,  and  to  bring  to  justice,  the  perpetrators  of  it ;  and  the  sum 
of  five  hundred  dollars,  tir  more,  was  subscribed  by  individuals  to  carry 
the«e  measures  into  effect.  A  vote  was  also  passed  authorizing  the 
standing  committee  of  the  parish  to  inter  the  empty  coftins,  in  a  grave 
to  be  prepared  for  tbe  purpose,  and  to  request  the  minister  of  the  parish 
to  deliver  a  discourse  suited  to  tiie  occasion.  The  request  was  accord- 
ingly made,  and  the  following  is  the  discourse  preached  on  that  occa- 
sion." 

From  the  following  extracts  the  reader  will  obtain 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  light  in  which  the  whole  sub- 
ject was  viewed,  at  the  time  and  on  the  spot. 

"  It  is  presumed  that  all  who  bear  of  the  graves  of  the  dead  being  dis- 
turbed and  their  bodies  drawn  out  of  them,  must  experience  a  degree  of 
violence  done  to  their  own  feelings,  though  the  dead  thus  treated  may 
have  l>een  strangers  to  them,  and  the  scene  remote  from  them.  We,  of 
course,  except  from  this  general  sympathy  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
disturb  the  dead  for  filthy  lucre's  s.'ike,  and  those  who  employ  them  in 
this  unholy  traffic.  To  whatever  good  purfiose  the  latter  may  apftro- 
priate  these  stolen  lx*dies,  they  certainly  partake  of  all  the  guilt  of  the 
former,  if  the  maxim  l>e  true  that  the  receiver  is  as  bad  as  thethief.  Nor 
ought  they  to  be  screened  from  any  of  the  odium  which  is  attached  to  a 
stealth  and  merchandize  of  the  dead  ;  since,  if  it  were  not  for  their  pat- 
ronage and  suggestion,  none  would  be  guilty  of  this  outrage  upon  de- 
cency and  humanity."     Pages  11,  12. 

'*  It  surely  cannot  l.e  our  duty  to  inter  our  dead  merely  to  give  others 
the  trouble  of  going  in  the  [uight  and  stealing  them  away.  Much  less 
can  it  be  the  duty  of  a  poor  man  to  be  at  the  expense  of  a  funeral  sol- 
emnity for  the  burial  of  bis  wife  or  children,  merely  that  others  may 
have  the  profit  of  selling  their  bodies."     Pages  27,  28. 

"Ifafiingle  soul  is  hardened  in  sin  by  the  practice  of  stealing  dead 
bodies,  the  evil  thus  occasioned  must  infinitely  outweigh  all  the  good 


wliich  the  science  of  Anatomy  ever  did  or  ever  will  do  to  the  bodies  of 
men,"     Page  31, 

''  It  is  far  from  lieing  the  only  satisfaction  wo  enjoy  in  the  burial  of 
our  friends  to  lay  them  in  the  grave ;  it  is  another  and  equally  great  to 
know  that  they  are  resting  there  undisturbed  ;  to  know  that  they  have 
not  been  torn  from  their  cotlius  tor  moneyed  and  scientific  speculation, 
and  exposed  to  the  rude  gaze  of  unbearded  youth,"     Pages  ;i3,  'M, 

During  the  entire  public  solemnities  an  individual 
towards  whom  suspicion  of  having  been  concerned  in 
the  transactions  had  then  begun  to  be  directed,  and 
who  was  afterwards  adjudged  in  a  court  of  law  to  pay 
a  heavy  fine  and  costs,  sat  among  the  audience  and 
listened  to  the  discourse.  This  was  Dr,  Thoiuas 
Sowall,  the  resident  physician  of  the  place  ;  whose 
usefulness  here  in  that  capacity  was,  of  course,  im- 
mediately at  an  end. 

The  next  year  he  removed  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  he  lived  to  the  age  of  59  years,  and  became  very 
eminent  iu  his  profession  ;  and  where,  in  addition  to 
his  practice  as  physician,  he  discharged  for  several 
years,  with  distinguished  ability,  the  duties  of  two 
professorships  to  which  he  had  been  appointed,  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  Columbia  College, 

lie  wiis  doubtless  unsurpassed  in  this  country  or 
abroad,  in  proficiency  in  anatomy  and  surgery,  if  not 
also  in  clinics.  His  published  and  widely  circulated 
lectures  upon  Phrenology,  originally  delivered  before 
a  class  at  the  Medical  College  in  Washington,  illus- 
trated by  his  own  examinations  and  measurements  of 
the  brain  and  skull,  and  showing  the  variable  widths 
of  the  frontal  sinuses,  had  the  efleet  to  modify  some- 
what, so  far  at  least  as  craniology  was  concerned,  the 
views  of  some  who  had  adopted  the  general  conclu- 
.sions  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  and  who  still  adhered 
to  the  theory  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind. 

Of  surgical  and  anatomical  science  he  was  a  ile- 
votee;  and  it  is  said  that  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
death  was  blood-poisoning,  which  resulted  from  an 
accidental  inoculation  through  a  cut  or  abrasion  u|ion 
one  of  his  hands,  while  making  an  autopsy  of  the 
body  of  Hon.  Isaac  C.  Bates,  United  States  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  who  died  suddenly  iu  Washing- 
ton, in  184.5. 

It  is  probable  that  a  very  few  persona  only  had  any 
knowledge,  either  beforehand  or  during  its  progress, 
of  this  desecration  of  the  village  cemetery, — perhaps, 
no  one  besides  those  engaged  directly  in  the  labor  of 
exhumation,  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  their  em- 
ployer; who,  at  that  time,  it  is  but  just  to  say,  had  no 
connection  with  any  church  organization,  nor  had 
made  any  profession  of  religion.  Years  afterwards, 
at  the  National  capital,  he  joined  the  Methodist 
church,  and  continued  steadfast  in  his  membership 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

History  does  not  originate  circumstances  nor  oc- 
currences, but  simply  states  them  as  they  actually  took 
place.  It  is,  therefore,  deemed  eminently  proper  that 
this  impartial  and  truthful  account  should  be  here 
given  of  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the  events  that 
have  transpired  in  this  place  since  its  first  settlement. 
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The  tradition  of  it,  more  or  less  minute  in  detail,  has 
been  and  is  continuously  being  transmitted  from  one 
generation  to  another  of  the  resident  population  of  the 
town  and  its  vicinity.  A  permanent  record,  unlike 
mere  oral  narrative,  can  acquire  no  accretions,  through 
decades  or  centuries.  Neque  falsi  dicere,  nee  veri  reti- 
cere. 

Incorporation  of  Chebacco  Parish  as  thk 
Town  of  E.ssex. — Chebacco  was  set  off  from  Ipswich 
in  1819,  and  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Essex  by  an 
net  of  the  State  Legislature  of  the  5th  of  February  of 
that  year,  pursuant  to  a  clause  of  which  the  new 
town  paid  thirty-one  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  debt 
of  the  original  town  then  due,  which,  after  deducting 
the  proportionate  share  of  Chebacco  in  the  public 
property  of  Ipswich,  amounted  to  $3,000.  The 
committee  of  the  town  of  Essex,  who,  with  a  corres- 
ponding committee  of  the  town  of  Ipswich,  adju.sted 
the  details  of  the  final  settlement,  were  George 
Choate,  William  Cogswell,  Jr.,  and  Elias  Andrews. 

Population  and  Valuation  Then  and  Now. — The  pop- 
ulation in  1819,  when  thus  set  off  as  the  new  town, 
was  11(17,  including  21  paupcro. 

Population,  according  to  United  States  decennial 
census  for  the  year  1880,  1G70, — a  gain  of  56  from 
1870.  Number  of  pauper  inmates  of  the  Alms-house 
in  1887,  13. 

By  the  United  States  census  for  18(50,  the  popula- 
tion was  1701 — the  largest  by  any  national  census  be- 
fore or  since  that  year. 

In  1830,  the  number  was  13.33;  in  1840,1432;  in 
1870,  1(514. 

Valuation  in  1819,  $248,813 ;  valuation  in  1887, 
$836,717. 

Jloundarics. — At  one  time  a  part  of  the  parish  or 
precinct  of  Chebacco  bordered  upon  the  town  ot 
Wcnham.  But  that  jjortion  of  its  territory  having 
been  set  off  to  Hamilton,  the  town  of  Essex  is  now- 
bounded  only  by  Ipswich  on  the  North,  Hamilton  on 
the  West,  Manchester  on  the  South,  and  Gloucester 
on  the  South  and  East. 

Dimensions  of  Area. — The  territorial  surface  of  the 
town,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  by  measure- 
ments and  estimates,  comprises  about  9000  acres; 
7000  acres  of  which  are  divided  into  tillage,  upland- 
mowing,  fresh  meadow,  salt  marsh,  woodland  and 
roads.     The  remaining  2000  acres  arc  under  water. 

Orfjanizalion. — At  the  first  town-meotiiig,  the  mod- 
erator was  (ieorge  Choate,  father  of  the  late  Dr.  (4eo. 
Choate,  of  Salem,  and  grandfather  of  Joseph  11. 
Choate,  law-partner  of  U.  S.  Senator  Evarts ;  Wm. 
G.  Choate,  distinguished  lawyer  of  New  York  city, 
for  some  lime  a  U.  8.  District  Judge;  Dr.  Geo.  C.  S. 
Choate,  formerly  Supcrintciidi'nt  of  the  Insane  Asy- 
lum at  I'aunton,  Mass.,  and  proprietor  a.s  well  as 
superintendent  <if  the  private  lunatic  asylum,  in  New 
York  State,  at  which  Horace  Greeley  died  ;  Charles 
F.  Choate,  President  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  Co.; 
and    Geo.    F.    Choate,    Judge  of   Probate   of    Essex 


County.  The  last  named  is  a  cousin  of  the  four 
brothers  previously  enumerated.  His  father  was 
William,  br  .ther  to  Dr.  George. 

First  Town  Officers. — Joseph  Story,  who  served  sis  a 
soldier  ihrouglumt  the  entire  Revolutionary  War,  was 
the  first  town  clerk;  George  Choate,  Jonathan  Story, 
4th,  Elias  Andrews,  William  Cogswell,  and  William 
Andrews,  were  chosen  ;is  the  first  selectmen,  assessors 
and  overseers  of  the  poor;  Nathan  Choate  was  first 
town  treasurer;  and  Rev.  Robert  Crowell  and  the 
selectmen  were,  by  vote  at  the  town  meeting,  desig- 
nated as  the  first  school  committee. 

George  Choate  wiis  chosen  as  the  first  representative 
of  the  new  town  to'  the  State  Legislature ;  in  which 
body  he  had  three  times  previously  occupied  a  seat  as 
one  of  the  representatives  from  Ipswich. 

Town  Clerks. — Joseph  Story,  the  first  town  clerk, 
served  six  years;  Jonathan  Story,  3d,  nine  years; 
William  Andrews,  Jr.,  seven  ;  David  Choate,  four; 
Aaron  L.  Burnham,  thirteen  ;  O.  II.  P.  Sargent,  six  ; 
John  C.  Choate,  twenty-five;  Noah  Burnham,  present 
incumbent. 

Post-Office. — The  post-office  was  established  in 
1819,  the  year  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town.  The 
first  postmaster  was  Dudley  Choate,  appointed  in 
1819;  the  next,  Amos  Burnham,  1826;  Enoch  Low, 
1832;  Albert  F.  Low,  1854;  Charles  W.  Procter, 
1864;  Daniel  W.  Bartlett,  Sr.,  and  Daniel  W.  Bart- 
lett,  Jr.,  from  1868  to  1881  ;  Leightou  E.  Perkins, 
1881. 

Physicians. — The  first  resident  physician  was  Dr. 
Ebenezer  Davis,  who  came  here  in  1770.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1788  by  Dr.  Parker  Russ,  a  native  of  the 
place.  After  him,  in  1805,  came  Dr.  Reuben  D. 
Mussey,  later  in  life  distinguished  in  medical  profes- 
sorshi[)s  in  diU'crcnt  States.  His  youngest  son,  (Jen. 
Reuben  D.  Mussey,  who  .served  with  disliiution  in 
the  late  war,  is  now  a  lawyer,  residing  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Dr.  Thomas  Sewall,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Mussey, 
was  practicing  physician  here  for  ten  years.  In  1818 
Dr.  .Tosiah  Lainson  was  invite<l  by  a  comniitteeof  the 
citizens  to  settle  here,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

Dr.  Oscar  F.  Swascy  came  here  in  1853,  ami  after 
a  few  years  removed  to  Beverly,  where  he  now  re- 
sides. He  was  expert  in  surgery,  having  had  hos- 
pital experience  at  Deer  Islan<l.  Dr.  William  H. 
Hull  commenced  practice  here  in  1,S59.  He  served 
in  the  war,  ami,  on  leaving  the  army,  resumed  his 
practice  here,  which  was  quite  extensive.  Dr.  Towno 
succeeded  Dr.  Hull  in  his  practice  and  in  the  occu- 
pancy of  his  residence. 

Dr.  John  D.  Lovering  succeeded  Dr.  F/amson  on 
his  retirement  in  18()I,  removing,  in  1S8(I,  to  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  his  successor  being  Dr.  A.  P.  VVood- 
man. 

JdsiMi  l.AMsoN,  JI.D. — The  memory  of  this  e.v- 
cellcnt   i)hysician   and   estimable  citizen,   who   prac- 
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i'u\h\  his  priilVssioii  liere  for  more  than  forty  years, 
will  long  bo  i-lu'rishcd.  In  him  cvoiyliody  had  im- 
plicit trust.  Always  pationtly  attentive  ami  assidii- 
iiiis,  his  long  experience  rendered  his  services  of  great 
value  ;  and  the  unvarying  checrlulness  and  prompti- 
tude with  which  he  responded  to  every  call,  even  "in 
the  dead  waist  and  middle  of  the  night,"  '  in  the  most 
indcuieut  sca.son,  and  when  sometimes  the  gratitude 
id"  the  patient  might  be  his  only  reipiital,  should 
place  his  name  upon  the  list  of  those  who,  without 
show  or  pretension,  have  been  substantial  benefactors 
of  nuiukind. 

He  was  a  grailuate  of  Harvard  College,  of  the  class 
of  1811.  Among  his  class-nuites  who  became  dis- 
tinguished were  Rev.  Alvan  Loamsou,  D.D.,  many 
years  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Dedham, 
and  editor  of  the  Christian  Examiner ;  William  H. 
Prescott,  the  historian  ;  Judge  Pliny  Merrick  ;  Pro- 
fessor B.  A.  (Jould  ;  Rev.  Dr.  F.  W.  P.  Greenwood, 
for  years  minister  of  King's  Chapel,  Boston  ;  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Bigelow. 

College  Graduates. — Of  the  natives  of  this 
place  there  have  been  twenty  graduates  of  different 
colleges  -since  Chebacco  wits  first  settled  ;  of  whom 
six  are  now  living,  viz.:  George  F.  Choate,  Esq.,  wIkj 
has  been  judge  of  probate  for  thirty  years  ;  Rev.  Ed- 
ward P.  Crowell,  professor  in  Amherst  College,  of 
which  he  was  a  graduate;  Rev.  Edward  Norton  ;  Rev. 
David  O.  Jlears,  D.D.  ;  Cieleb  Burnham,  M.D.;  Rev. 
Michael  Burnham. 

Of  the  graduates  deceased,  among  the  Essex  na- 
tives, was  Rev.  Thomas  Sewall,  D.D.,  the  only  son  of 
the  distinguished  physician  of  that  name.  He  was 
an  eminent  clergyman  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and 
long  a  presiding  elder.  His  mother  was  Mary,  eldest 
sister  of  Rufus  Choate. 

Others  of  the  Learned  Professions. — Jacob 
Story,  Esq.,  judge  of  probate,  residing  in  Winona, 
Minn.,  studied  at  Yale  College  and  graduated  at  the 
Cambridge  Law  School.  David  Choate,  Jr.,  M.D., 
was  a  graduate  of  JLissachusetts  Medical  College, 
and  has  long  been  in  successful  practice  in  Salem.  J. 
Howard  Burnham  has  been  for  several  years  a  teacher 
in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Bloomington,  111. 

The  brothers,  Edward  S.  and  Philemon  Eveleth, 
are  successful  physicians,  the  former  at  Gloucester, 
and  the  latter  at  Marblehead.  Dr.  Alvin  Story,  after 
graduating  in  medicine  in  this  country,  traveled 
abroad,  visiting  hospitals  and  other  institutions  in 
Europe,  and  settled  in  Natiek.  Leverett  Mears,  who 
studied  chemistry  in  Germany  for  some  years,  is  jiro- 
fessor  of  that  science  at  (iarfield's  alma  maler,  Wil- 
liams College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Members  of  the  Legislature. — The  following 
have  been  Rei)resentatives  to  the  General  Court,  since 
the  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution  in  1780,  as 
members  from  Chebacco  of  the  Ipswich  delegation 
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until  the  incorporation  of  Essex,  and  since  that  date 

as  members  from  this  80|iarate  town  until  1800,  when, 
under  an  amendment  of  the  State  Constitution,  this 
town  became  a  part  of  a  Representative  District, 
first  with  Manchester,  afterwards  with  that  place  and 
Hamilton,  and  since  with  a  part  of  Gloucester: 

Jidin  Choate,  1781,  '83,  '85,  '86,  '88;  Jonathan 
Cogswell,  1792, '93,  1800,  '13;  George  Choate,  1814, 
'17. 

From  Essex,  after  incorporation. — George  Choate, 
1819;  Jacob  Story,  1824;  Jonathan  Story  (3d),  1827- 
30,  "33,  '34;  Charles  Dexter,  1835,  '36;  Oliver  Low, 
1837;  George  W.  Burnham,  1838;  David  Choate, 
1839;  Samuel  Hardy  and  Aaron  L.  Burnham,  1840; 
Grover  Dodge,  1841;  John  Burnham,  1842;  John 
Prince,  1843,  '53,  '55,  '60;  Moses  Burnham,  Jr.,  1844; 
Ezra  Perkins,  Jr.,  1845;  Oilman  P.  Allen,  1851 ;  Wil- 
liam Burnham  (2d),  1852  ;  Samuel  Story,  1856  ;  O.  H. 
P.  Sargent,  1857  ;  Charles  Howes,  1858  ;  Ebenezer, 
Stanwood,  1862 ;  Neheraiah  Burnham,  1864;  Timo- 
thy Andrews,  Jr.,  1866  ;  Leonard  McKenzie,  1868; 
William  H.  Mears,  1870;  John  C.  Choate,  1872; 
Aaron  Low,  1874;  Daniel  W.  Bartlett,  1876;  John 
F.  James,  1879;  Stephen  P.  Andrews,  1882;  David 
L.  Haskell,  1885;  William  Howe  Burnham,  1888. 

State  Senators. — Hon.  Stephen  Choate,  1781-83  ; 
Hon.  David  Choate,  1840,  '41 ;  Hon.  John  Prince, 
1858;  Hon.  Charles  Howes,  1876,  '77. 

Temperance  Organizations. — The  first  temper- 
ance society  was  organized  here  in  1829,  on  the  basis 
of  total  abstinence  from  all  distilled  spirits.  It  soon 
afterwards  took  the  ground  of  abstinence  also,  as  a 
beverage   from  fermented  liquors. 

In  1842,  the  Washington  Total  Abstinence  Society 
was  formed.  The  writer  of  this,  as  one  of  a  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  drafted  the  constitution, 
of  which  brief  extracts  are  given  on  page  322  of 
Crowell's  town  history,  and  also  engaged  the  first  five 
lecturers,  four  of  whom  were  reformed  men,  the  first 
of  the  four  being  a  native  Englishman,  Dr.  Henry  H. 
Northall,  a  British  vice  consul,  and  a  man  of  re- 
markable ability. 

Public  Commemorations. — Seven  public  cele- 
brations of  events  of  more  or  less  interest  to  the  peo- 
ple generally,  have  taken  place  in  the  town. 

1.  A  celebration  of  the  fourth  of  July,  in  1807, 
when  an  oration  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Reuben  D. 
Mussey,  then  the  resident  physician  of  the  place — 
afterwards  the  distinguished  medical  professor  at 
Dartmouth,  and  later  of  a  medical  college  in  Ohio. 

2.  February  17,  1815,  the  declaration  of  peace  after 
the  war  of  1812  was  celebrated  by  a  military  parade, 
a  public  dinner,  and  an  illumination  in  the  evening, 
and  an  address  at  the  church  by  the  pastor,  Rev. 
Mr.  Crowell. 

3.  In  1825,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  (strictly  speak- 
ing, the  forty-ninth  of  the  declaration)  of  our  na- 
tional independence  was  commemorated  here,  with 
considerable   eclat,  by  a  parade   of  the  Essex   Light 
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Infantry,  and  a  public  dinner  in  a  pavilion  on  the 
j;ronnds  of  Colonel  William  Aiulrews.  The  oration 
was  delivered  by  Rufus  Choate,  Esquire,  then  a 
young  lawyer  prai-tising  bis  profession  in  Danvers, 
and  comparatively  unknown  to  lame. 

4.  Od  the  fourth  of  .hily,  18:58,  Rev.  A.  C.  L. 
Arnold  delivered  an  oration  at  the  Universalist 
Church,  and  a  dinner  was  served  in  a  tent  on  the 
premises  of  Enoch  Low. 

5.  The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  was  celebrated  on  the  fourth  oi 
July,  l^^Tfi;  when  an  oration  was  delivered  out  o: 
door.s,  on  the  premises  of  Daniel  Winthrop  Low,  to 
a  large  concourse,  by  Rev.  David  Otis  Mears,  D.D., 
H  native  of  the  town,  now  pastor  of  the  Piedmont 
Church  in  Worcester. 

An  interesting  coincidence  was  the  presence  on 
this  occ;ision  of  two  persons  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  celebration  of  a  half  a  century  before,  when  Jlr. 
Choate  was  the  orator.  One  was  the  late  Robert  W. 
Burnham,  who  was  President  of  the  day,  at  this  later 
celebration,  and  the  other  was  Denmark  Procter,  the 
venerable  musician  of  Gloucester. 

li.  April  20,  187'.),  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
organization  of  the  Universalist  Society  Wixs  cele- 
brated by  an  address  by  Rev.  Benton  Smith,  then 
acting  pastor,  from  the  text,  "  Ye  shall  hallow  the 
tiltieth  year."'  The  church  was  tastefully  decorated 
with  Howers  and  ])lants,  and  there  was  a  large  audi- 
ence in  attendance,  comprising  many  from  other 
places,  especially  from  Gloucester. 

Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  Rev.  E.  F.  Pem- 
ber,  who  presided  on  the  occasion,  and  others;  anil 
the  exercises  were  jiarticipated  in  likewise  by  Rev.  F. 
T.  Pomeroy,  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  Rev.  J.  L 
Harris,  then  acting  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church. 

7.  On  the  22d  of  August,  1883,  the  Congregational 
church  coniraeniorated  the  two  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  its  organization,  as  well  as  that  of  the  |)arisli, 
by  a  public  memorial  meeting,  and  a  social  festival. 
The  occasion  was  one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest, 
recalling  as  it  did  the  varied  events  of  so  long  aperiod 
of  lime,  anil  the  vast  changes  that  had  taken  place, 
not  only  in  the  parish,  but  in  the  state  and  nation. 

The  audience-room  of  the  church  edifice  was  pro- 
fusely adorned  by  wreaths,  crosses  and  other  tloral 
designs;  but  for  the  accommodation  of  the  audiences 
too  large  for  the  building,  the  public  exercises  were 
held  in  a  mammoth  tent,  on  the  grounds  of  Daniel 
Winlbrop  Low. 

In  the  forenoon,  two  interesting  historical  discourse.i 
were  delivered :  the  first  by  Rev.  Professor  K.  P. 
CrowcU,  of  Amherst  (loUege,  son  of  the  seventh  pas- 
tor of  the  church, — a  thoughtful  production,  admir- 
ably written,  and  eminently  fair  and  discriminating 
in  its  statement  of  the  di.Hsensions  that  had  arisen  ; — 
and  the  second,  a  scholarly  and  appreciative  tribute 


to  the  memory  of  Rev.  John  Wise,  the  first  pastor,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Dexter,  of  Boston. 

A  particularly  interesting  incident  was  the  intro- 
duction, at  the  close  of  the  forenoon  meeting,  of  a 
native  resident,  Mr.  Andrew  Burnham,  then  in  his 
ninety-ninth  year,  (who  lived  to  be  over  one  hundred,) 
and  who  well  remembered  John  Cleaveland,  and  the 
raising  of  the  meeting-house  in  1792. 

The  congregation  then  visited  the  grave  of  Rev. 
John  Wise,  in  the  old  cemetery,  where  a  ])rayer  was 
ofi'ered  by  Rev.  Prof.  Edwards  A.  Park,  of  -Vndover. 

In  the  afternoon,  addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev. 
E.  B.  Palmer,  pastor  of  the  parent  church,  at  Ipswich  ; 
Rev.  F.  G.  Clark,  of  Gloucester  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Jeremiah 
Taylor,  then  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  some  years  pre- 
viously minister  at  Wenbam,  who  gave  personal 
reminiscences  of  Rev.  Dr.  Crowell ;  and  Prof.  Park, 
of  Andover. 

At  the  social  re-union  in  the  evening,  brief 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  F.  H.  Palmer,  acting 
pastor,  who  was  president  of  the  day  ;  ex-jjastor  Rev. 
J.  L.  Harris  ;  Rev.  (xeorge  L.  Gleason,  of  By  field  ; 
John  Howard  Burnham,  of  Bloomington,  111.,  a 
native  of  Essex,  a  descendant  of  John  Choate,  firsi 
settler,  and  of  Deacon  William  Goodhue,  who  was 
fined  and  imprisoned  with  John  Wise  and  others, 
under  the  despotic  rule  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros  ;  and 
Uev.  D.  O.  Mears,  of  Worcester,  a  native  of  Essex. 
An  original  poem,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  (Choate)  Lane,  of  Boston,  a  native  of  this 
town,  was  read  by  Miss  Ida  P.  Howes. 

William  C.  Choate,  organist  of  the  church,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  early  settler.  John  Choate,  conducted 
the  musical  exercises  of  the  day. 

A  hymn  was  lined  oil',  after  "  ye  ancient  style,"  by 
Rufus  Choate. 

Letters  were  received  from  several  who  were  unable 
to  attend,  among  them  Rev.  John  Pike,  of  Rowley ; 
Rev.  Wm.  S.  Coggin,  of  Boxford:  Rev.  J.  C.  Webster, 
of  Illinois,  son  of  a  former  minister  of  this  parish  ; 
and  a  letter  peculiarly  interesting  in  reminiscence 
and  full  of  heart,  from  Rev.  Michael  Burnham,  writ- 
ten while  travelling  abroad  and  dated  at  Paris. 

EssKX  Bk.vnch  RAiLHOAn. — Until  1872,  no  rail- 
road track  crossed  any  part  of  the  territory  of  this 
town  ;  and  the  nearest  railroad  station  wjis  at  Man- 
chester, on  the  line  of  the  Gloucester  branch  road, 
upwards  of  four  miles  distant,  the  next  in  point  of 
nearness,  in  the  direction  of  Salem  and  Boston,  being 
that  at  Wenham,a  distance  of  about  six  miles,  on  the 
main  line  of  what  what  was  then  the  Eastern  road, 
but  is  now  the  Eastern  branch  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  road. 

On  the  1st  of  July  of  that  year,  the  first  train  of 
cars  was  run  over  the  track  of  the  Essex  Railfoad, 
which  extended  from  Wcnham  to  this  town,  and  the 
building  of  which,  just  then  completed,  had  been 
commenced  in  the  preceding  year. 

It  was  built   by  the  Essex  Railroad  Company,  of 
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which  Leonard  McKenzic  was  President,  and  Joliii  C. 
Choate,  Secretary ;  tlie  town,  in  its  corporate  capac- 
ity, contributing  the  larger  jtortion  oftlie  capital.  It 
was  at'terwards  sold  to  the  Ivastern  Railroad  Company, 
and  is  now  held  and  0|)crated  by  the  Huston  and 
Maine  Company. 

A  continuation  or  extension  of  the  road  across  the 
river  an<l  marshes  to  the  Thompson  Island  settlement, 
near  the  Junction  of  Southern  and  Eastern  .\veiiues, 
lias  recently  been  completed;  and  on  the  evening  of  Oc- 
tober 10,  1887,  there  was  a  jubilation  over  the  event 
of  the  opening  of  tlie  extension  on  that  day,  for  the 
first  time,  for  regular  travel.  Many  buildings  were 
illuminated,  and  a  procession,  preceded  by  the  Essex 
bra.-is  band,  marched  to  the  residence  of  Addison 
Cogswell,  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other  person, 
the  success  of  the  enterprise  was  due,  and  escorted 
iiim  to  a  hall  where  a  banquet  was  served ;  after  which 
Elias  Andrews,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments, called  successively  upon  Mr.  Cogswell,  Morris 
C.  Fitch,  Rev.  Mr.  Sanger,  J.  R.  Pringle,  of  the  Bos- 
ton Globe,  and  Aaron  Low,  Esq.,  who  each  responded 
in  an  appropriate  speech.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, Mr.  Cogswell  signified  his  intention  to  present 
to  the  town  a  building  for  a  public  library.  This 
gratifying  announcement  was  received  with  much  en- 
thusiasm. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  the  persevering  efforts  of 
the  late  Leonard  McKenzie,  Esq.,  president  of  the 
company,  contributed  more  than  those  of  any  other 
one  individual  at  the  time,  to  the  pushing  forward  of 
the  building  of  the  original  road. 

Hog  Lslaxd. — This  island  is  located  in  the  bay,  a. 
short  distance  from  the  main  land,  and  is  said  to  have 
received  its  name  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a 
hog's  back,   as   seen   in   the   distance   from   certain 
points.     It  is  now  divided  into  three  farms. 

Portions  of  it  have  at  various  times  been  in  posses- 
sion of  different  persons.  One  of  my  ancestors,  Rob- 
ert Day,  who  came  from  England  in  1635,  in  the  shi]) 
Hopewell,  was  the  owner  in  lG<i4,  of  four  and  a  half 
acres  on  this  island.  The  statement  in  the  Ipswich 
records  is,  that  he  owned  a  share  and  a  half;  and  it 
appears  from  other  entries  in  the  same  records,  that 
by  an  e.stablished  rule  a  "share"  contained  three 
acres. 

Phili|)  Fowler  is  likewise  recorded  as  the  owner  of 
shares  in  Hog  Island,  as  well  as  on  Castle  Neck  and 
Plum  Island,  in  the  same  year,  1664. 

Jacob  Bennett,  grand.son  of  John  Perkins,  1st, 
owned  several  acres  here,  with  a  house,  in  which  he 
and  his  family  lived,  which  his  heirs,  in  1704,  sold  to 
Captain  Thomas  Choate,  who  had  long  been  a  resi- 
dent of  the  island.  This  Bennett  was  a  son  of  Henry, 
an  ancestor  of  the  late  Captain  Parker  Burnham, 
whose  mother's  maiden-name  was  Hannah  Bennett. 

Matthew    Whip|)!e,  son-in-law   of  William    Cogs- 
well, grandson  of  .lolin,  first  settler,  was,  at  Mr.  Cogs- 
well's  decease,   appointed    guardian   of   his    minor 
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children  anil  administrator  of  his  estate;  and  one 
charge  upon  the  estate,  under  date  of  May  16,  1717, 
was  for  "  dividing  the  Island  with  .Mr.  Choate."  From 
this  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  William  Cogs- 
well had  been  a  part  owner  of  Hog  Inland. 

Captain  Thomas  Choate,  it  is  generally  understood, 
became  finally  the  exclusive  owner  of  the  island;  and 
from  this  circumstance,  it  is  said,  he  was  called 
Governor  Choate. 

In  1886,  a  road  was  constructed  from  the  mainland 
to  Hog  Island  by  Captain  Lamont  G.  Burnham,  for 
the  proprietors,  Messrs.  Marshall,  Choate,  and  him- 
self. The  road  across  the  marsh,  about  one-half  mile 
long,  from  Low's  to  Dean's  Island,  was  located  and 
built,  a  few  years  previously,  for  his  own  use,  by 
Rufus  Choate,  who  also  built  a  small  ferry-boat,  upon 
which  he  could  drive  a  horse  and  light  carriage,  and, 
by  the  use  of  ropes  and  pulleys,  could  cross  at  any 
time  of  the  tide.  A  substantial  plankroad,  thirteen 
hundred  feet  long  and  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
wide,  has  been  built  to  take  the  place  of  the  ferry- 
boat. There  are  two  bridges  intersecting  the  plank- 
road, one  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  the  other 
of  one  hundred  feet,  left  open  underneath  for  the 
current  on  each  side  of  the  great  thatch-bank.  There 
are  also  spaces  left  between  the  piles  which  form  the 
foundation  of  the  road,  for  the  passage  of  hay-boats 
and  floating  ice.  All  the  lumber  used  about  the 
bridge  is  hard  pine,  excep..ing  the  piles,  which  are  of 
hemlock.  The  bridge  and  repairs  upon  the  marsh 
road,  which  had  gone  somewhat  to  decay,  cost  between 
six  and  seven  thousand  dollars. 

Change  of  Name. — The  proprietors  of  the  three 
farms  upon  the  island,  Rufus  Choate,  Nehemiah 
Choate  Marshall,  and  Lamont  G.  Burnham,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1887,  changed  the  name  to  Choale  Island,  and 
requested  the  Selectmen  to  so  record  it  upon  the 
town  books.  The  former  inelegant  name  will,  there- 
fore, become  obsolete. 

It  is  said  tliat  no  less  than  eighty- two  persons  of 
the  name  of  Choate  have  been  born  upon  this  island. 

The  three  present  proprietors  of  the  island  are 
kinsmen.  Captain  L.  G.  Burnham  being  a  descendant 
of  George  Giddings,  who  was  ancestor  also  of  Mary 
(Giddings)  Choate,  wife  of  Captain  William  Choate, 
and  great-grandmother  of  Ru''us,  now  the  resident 
owner  of  one  of  the  three  farms. 

Laiiost  GiDUlNViS  BuRNHA.M — Wiis  born  in 
Essex,  August  5th,  1844,  and  is  the  son  of  Washing- 
ton and  Mary  (Giddings)  Burnham,  and  a  great- 
grandson  of  Benjamin  Burnham,  who  was  a  soldier 
at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  served  throughout 
the  entire  Revolutionary  War,  living  to  the  age  of 
ninety-two  years.  By  two  separate  lines  of  ancestry, 
he  descended  from  John  Tuttlc,  sometimes  written 
Tuthill,  who  came  to  Ipswich,  from  London,  in  the 
ship  Planter,  in  1635,  of  whose  daughters  one  was  the 
wife  of  George  Giddings,  who  came  in  the  same 
vessel,    and    another    married     Thomas     Burnham, 
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second  of  the  three  Burnham  brothers,  early  immi- 
grants. Tuttle  and  Giddiiigs  became  large  laud 
owners  in  Ipswich. 

He  received  liis  education  in  the  pnblic  schools  in 
Essex,  the  Putnam  school  at  Newburyport,  and  a 
business  school  in  Boston.  He  enlisted,  at  the  age  of 
eigliteen,  in  Company  E.  Forty-eighth  Regiment 
Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  which  joined 
General  Ranks'  command  in  New  Orleans,  taking 
part  in  the  battle  before  Port  Hudson  and  at  Donald- 
sonville.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  (Japtain, 
First  Brigade,  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  on 
the  staff  of  General  I.  S.  Burrill,  and  later,  on  the 
staff  of  General  Hobart  Moore,  and  elected  Captain  of 
Troop  D.  Finst  Battalion  of  Cavalry,  still  later. 

In  1S(5S,  he  established  himself  in  the  coal  business 
in  Boston.  Commencing  in  a  moderate  way,  his 
business  so  increased  that  he  is  now  the  owner  of 
several  iron  and  other  steamers,  one  of  which,  of 
eight  hundred  and  nineteen  tons,  was  built  at  Essex, 
and  became  proprietor  of  several  large  coal  establish- 
ments, the  most  extensive,  covering  two  acres,  with 
buildings  of  storage  capacity  of  eighty  thousand 
tons. 

He  is  President  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  and 
fills  many  other  prominent  official  positions  in  vari- 
ous business  companies  and  corporations. 

In  1880,  he  married  Mrs.  M.  A.  Wood.  They  have 
improved  their  summer  residence  in  Essex,  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  the  Choate  family,  where  Gov- 
ernor Robinson  and  wife  were  entertained  by  them, 
in  1880.  In  1878,  the  farm  adjoining  the  birth-place 
of  Rufus  ( lioate,  on  Hog  Island,  was  purchased  by 
him;  and  in  188(5,  a  road  and  bridge  from  the  main 
land  to  the  Island,  were  con.itrncted  by  him  for  the 
proi)rietors,  Messrs.  Marshall,  Choate,  and  himself. 

Capt.  Burnham  is  a  valued  and  esteemed  citizen, 
lilteral,  public-spirited  and  hosi)itable,  whose  success- 
ful career  is  the  result,  not  only  of  bis  remarkable 
business  capability  and  enterprise,  but  of  strict  in- 
tegrity and  honorable  dealing. 

Longevity. — The  proportionate  number  of  ]wr- 
sons  of  advanced  age,  at  dillircnt  periods  since  the  set- 
tlement of  this  place,  has  probably  been  as  large  as 
the  average  of  that  of  other  towns  in  the  vicinity.  Of 
(176  who  died  during  one  period  of  43  years,  80  were 
upwards  of  80  years  old,  and  2(J  were  over  90.  Of 
tliese  Joseph  Marshall  was  over  i)6. 

Centenarians  who  were  Natives  oi-  this 
Place. — Mrs.  Joanna  Andrews,  who  was  born  in 
Chebacco,  and  whose  maiden  name  was  linrrdiam, 
died  in  Gloucester  January  20,  1847,  at  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  two  years  ami  three  months.  Her 
mother  died  at  tlie  age  of  ninety-two,  and  a  sister 
was  living  at  ninety-four. 

Itufus  Cogswell,  a  descendant  in  the  sixth  genera- 
tion from  John  Cogswell,  first  settler,  died  in  Essex 
in  1861,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  years.     IK-  wiis  a 


soldier   of   the    Revolutionary   War,   and    was   with 
General  Gates  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne. 

Andrew  Burnham,  a  descendant  in  the  fifth  genera- 
tion, from  John,  the  eldcrit  of  the  three  Burnham 
boy  brothers,  who  came  from  England  in  1635, 
died  in  Essex  in  1885,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
years  and  two  months.  It  is  said  that  during  his  long 
life,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  passed  in  active 
business  pursuits,  he  was  never  seriously  ill.  He  was 
a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  had  ten  children — 
nine  by  his  first  wife  and  one  by  bis  second.  He  was 
the  father  of  George  P.  Burnham,  Esq.,  of  Melrose, 
and  of  Susan  H.,  wife  of  Judge  Benjamin  Kingsbury, 
of  Portland,  Me.  He  was  a  merchant  in  Boston  for 
many  years,  in  business  at  one  time  on  May's  wharf, 
in  old  Federal  Street,  and  subsequently  in  Green 
Street.  He  was  at  first  engaged  in  the  shipping  busi- 
ness and  importing  of  West  India  goods  ;  then  in  the 
wholesale  tobacco  and  West  India  trade,  in  company 
with  Jonathan  Carlton,  and  later  in  the  retail  family 
grocery  line.  He  was  one  of  a  family  of  thirteen 
children,  of  whom  several  lived  to  a  very  advanced 
age — one,  a  brother,  to  his  eighty-seventh  year,  and  a 
sister  to  her  eighty-ninth  year.  His  father  lived  to 
be  seventy-nine,  and  his  grandfather  eighty-eight. 
His  great-grandfather  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty 
years  and  five  month.*,  but  his  great-great-grandfather 
John,  his  first  ancestor  in  this  country,  lived  to  be 
seventy-six.  This  ancestor  was  one  of  the  first  two 
deacons  of  the  First  Chebacco  Church,  of  which  Rev. 
John  Wise  was  pastor.  The  centenarian  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Church. 

By  his  descent  from  Abigail  Varney,  who  married 
his  great-grandfather,  Josiab  liuniham,  and  who  was 
the  sister  of  Mary  Varney,  who  became  the  first  wife 
of  Captain  Thomas  Choate  and  mother  of  all  his 
children,  Andrew  Burnham  was  a  third  cousin  of 
David  Choate,  1st,  father  of  Rufus. 

A  Centenarian  who  lived  and  died  iii-;re, 
lu  T  WA.s  not  a  Native. — Joseph  Evekth,  who  was 
born  in  Gloucester,  about  16-10,  when  about  34  years 
of  age  removed  to  Chebacco,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  dying  here  in  December,  1745, 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  five  years. 

He  was  a  son  of  Sylvester  Eveleth,  who  immigrated 
to  Boston  from  England,  where  he  tor  some  time 
carried  on  the  trade  of  a  baker;  and  who  removed  to 
Gloucester,  where  lor  some  years  he  was  a  selectman. 
The  name  was  frequently  written  Eveleigh,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  derivo<l  from  an  estate  in 
England  called  Yeverleigh. 

Almost  a  Centenarian. — Widow  Jlannah  Aijres, 
who  had  been  a  school-mistress,  died  here  in  1776, 
at  the  age  of  nearly  one  hundred  years. 

A  Former  Resident,  not  a  Native,  al.mo.st  a 
Centenarian. — Rev.  Nehcmiah  Porter,  born  in  the 
Hamlet  (Hamilton),  who  [ireached  here  seventeen 
years  and  owned  a  house  here,  died  at  Ashfield, 
Mass.,  in  1820,  in  the  one  hundredth  year  of  his  age. 
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Some  of  the  Nonogenarians. — Anne  Chnate, 
willow  (if  John,  first  settler,  was  ninety  yeiii-s  old,  jit 
lior  iloiilli  in  1729. 

Ned  C/ioafe,  a  negro,  a  member  of  the  church,  dicil 
in  the  year  1800  at  the  age  of  ninety.  He  had  been 
employed  upon  the  Choate  farm  on  Hog  Island,  and 
early  in  life  m.iy  have  been  a  slave. 

Thnma.i  Giddings,  \\\i'>  d'liid  in  1802,  at  the  age  of 
ninoty-four,  walked  nine  niiies  in  one  day  within  a 
year  of  his  death. 

-■1  widow  Smith  died  in  ISIG,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
seven  years  and  three  months. 

Daniel  Choate  died  in  1820  at  ninety-one. 

Mm.  Deborah  Biirnham,  widow  of  Wesley  Bnrn- 
liani,  1st,  a  native  of  this  place,  a  daughter  of  Deacon 
Zechariah  Story,  died  here  in  1821,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-eight.  She  was  of  the  same  lineage  as  that  of 
Judge  Story.  She  lived  in  the  ancient  house  long 
occupied  by  Aaron  Story,  son  of  Ephraim,  who  was 
also  of  the  same  lineage.  This  house  is  the  first  on 
the  left,  after  turning  to  the  right  from  Western 
.V venue  into  the  old  road  around  the  Falls  village. 

Mrs.  Anna  Andrews,  who  died  in  1823,  Je-i»e  Story, 
who  died  in  1824,  and  Major  John  Burnham,  the 
distinguished  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  who 
many  years  after  its  close  removed  to  Derry,  N.  H., 
where  he  died  in  1843,  all  attained  the  age  of  ninety- 
four. 

A  recent  instance  is  that  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Boyd,  widow 
of  John  Boyd,  who  died  in  1887,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
six.  Her  brother,  Aaron  Burnham,  survives  in  his 
ninety-first  year. 

The  list  of  nonogenarians  might  be  considerably 
enlarged  from  among  those  deceased  at  different 
dates  from  fifteen  to  fifty- five  years  ago — a  few  notable 
instances  being  those  of  James  Andrews,  not  far  from 
ninety-seven  ;  the  three  brothers,  David  Burnham,  at 
94  (whose  wife  survived  him  two  years,  and  also 
reached  ninety-four),  Benjamin  Burnham,  at  ninety- 
two,  and  Parker  Burnham,  1st,  at  ninety-one  years 
and  eight  months;  and  their  nephew,  Gajitain  Parker 
I'urnhnm,  at  ninety  years  and  two  months. 

Summer  Resorts. — "Conomo  Point,"  so  named, 
it  is  said,  at  the  suggestion  of  Daniel  W.  Bartlett, 
Esi).,  in  honor  of  Mascunomo,  the  Indian-Chief,  who 
owned  the  land  in  all  the  region  round  about,  has  for 
some  time  been  an  attractive  place  for  persons  of 
wealth  and  leisure,  as  well  as  active  business  men 
who  have  there  built  for  themselves  summer  homes. 
Its  nearness  to  the  alms-house  farm,  from  which  can 
be  obtained  plenty  of  fresh  eggs,  genuine  butter,  and 
rich  milk  and  cream,  with  other  products  of  a  fertile 
and  well  conducted  farm,  makes  it  exceptionally 
desirable  in  this  respect.  Cross  Island,  another 
refuge  from  the  heat  and  dust  of  city  and  town,  is 
exactly  opposite  to  Conomo  Point,  across  Chebacco 
River,  and,  of  course,  shares  with  it  the  advantage  of 
liaving  the  poor-farm  as  its  base  of  supplies.  There 
were,  at  first,  merely  cabins  of  one  room  here,  but 


tliere  are  nowijuitc  cDnifortalilc  houses,  eacdi  contain- 
ing several  rooms. 

On  the  line  of  the  Essex  brancli  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad,  which  h.as  a  station  near  its  entrance, 
in  the  western  part  of  the  town  is  located  Centennial 
Grove.  It  is  the  most  popular  summer  resort  in  the 
county.  Religious  Societies  and  Sabbath  Schools  of 
every  denomination  visit  annually  these  beautiful 
grounds,  as  do  also  military  organizations,  benevolent 
associations  and  pleasure  parties  of  every  description. 
Picnic  parties,  including  thousands  of  people,  have 
frequently  found  abundant  accommodation  here. 
Upon  the  lake  are  boats  of  various  descriptions, 
among  others  one  called  a  Catamaran,  built  of  two 
narrow,  air-tight  gondolas  planked  over  and  fitted 
with  sails.  There  also  has  been  a  small  steamer 
running  there  at  times. 

Mr.  J.  Leverett  Story,  one  of  the  proprietors,  was 
for  some  years  business  manager,  as  was  also  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Procter. 

"  Cross  Island "  derived  its  name  from  Robert 
Cross,  an  early  settler,  who  is  reputed  to  have  been 
the  owner  of  it,  but  of  whom  little  is  known,  either 
from  record  or  tradition,  except  that  he  was  a  soldier 
in  the  Pequot  expedition  in  1637,  and  in  1639  was 
awarded  a  grant  of  land  for  his  services.  His  name, 
"  Robert  Cross,  Senior,"  was  signed  to  a  petition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Chebacco,  in  1079,  to  the  General 
Court,  for  permission  to  build  a  meeting-house  here. 
Whether  he  died  here  or  removed  to  some  other 
settlement  is  not  known.  The  family  name  has  long 
been  extinct  in  this  place.  In  1710,  two  married 
daughters,  Mrs.  Mary  (Cross)  Herrick  and  Mr.s.  Anna 
(Cross)  Fellows,  were  living  in  Connecticut. 

Historic  Houses  and  Localities.- — 1.  The  house 
now  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Edwin  Hobbs  was 
built  and  owned  by  Rev.  Theophilus  Pickering,  and 
was  his  residence  until  his  death.  It  was  afterward 
the  home  of  Rev.  John  Cleaveland  for  two  years ;  and 
was  then  purchased  and  occupied  by  Rev.  Nehemiah 
Porter,  who  sold  it  to  Dr.  Davis,  the  first  resident 
physician  of  the  place;  from  whom  it  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Col.  Jonathan  Cogswell,  and  was  in- 
herited by  his  daughter  Mary,  afterward  Mrs.  Choate, 
who  occupied  it  during  her  life. 

In  this  house,  on  the  night  of  July  IS,  1817, 
occurred  the  first  burglary  in  this  parish  of  which 
there  is  any  tradition,  which  was  long  spoken  of 
because  of  the  novel  manner  in  which  it  was  effected. 
The  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  was  taken  from  a 
desk  in  a  room  on  the  lower  floor.  Col.  Cogswell, 
then  the  owner  and  occupant,  slept  in  a  room  over  it, 
and  awaking  in  the  night  heard  what  he  supposed  to 
be  the  gnawing  of  wood  by  rats  or  mice.  In  the 
morning  he  found  that  his  desk  had  been  opened  by 
sawing  around  the  lock,  so  that  the  cover  or  top 
could  be  lifted,  lock  and  all,  without  the  necessity  of 
using  a  key. 
'      2.  The  farm  at  the  North  End,  fronting  on  Northern 
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Avenue,  upon  which  Capt.  Lamont  G.  Burnham 
resides  during  the  summer  season,  was  formerly 
owned  by  Francis  Choate,  Esq.,  and  afterward  by  his 
son,  Hon.  John  Choate;  and  the  dwelling-house  on 
the  premises  is  substantially  the  same  in  which  they 
lived.  It  was  here  that  Capt.  Burnham  entertained 
Gov.  Eobinson  and  his  wife,  during  their  visit  to 
Essex,  in  1886. 

In  this  house,  in  17-17,  assembled  the  ecclesiastical 
council  at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  John  Cleaveland ; 
and  the  public  ordaining  services  took  place  out-of- 
doors  in  front  of  the  house.  Francis  Choate,  the 
occupant  at  that  time,  great-grandfather  of  Rufus, 
was  a  Ruling  Elder  in  Mr.  Cleaveland's  church.  The 
council  which  ordained  Rev.  Robert  Crowell,  in  1814, 
also  met  in  this  house,  which  was  then  occupied  by 
George  Choate,  Esq.,  grandson  of  Francis  and  father 
of  Dr.  George,  Senior,  and  Francis,  so  long  residents 
of  Salem. 

3.  On  Hog  Island,  in  an  ancient  house,  on  the 
farm  now  owned  and  occupied  by  his  nephew  and 
namesake,  was  born  the  distinguished  lawyer  and 
statesman,  Rufus  Choate.  From  time  to  time,  the 
walls  of  the  roon;  in  which  he  was  born,  resembling 
in  this  respect  the  cupola  of  Washington's  Mansion 
at  Mount  Vernon,  and  the  birthplace  of  Shakespeare 
at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  have  been  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  numerous  visitors  Irom  abroad.  Names  are 
now  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  Gov- 
ernor Robinson  visited  this  house  while  the  guest  of 
Capt.  L.  G.  Burnham. 

Rachel  Choate,  the  great-great-grandmother  of  the 
writer  of  this  historical  sketch,  was  born  in  this  house 
in  170.3. 

4.  The  house  owned  and  occupied  by  the  late 
William  H.  Mears,  Esq.,  was  built  in  llJ'Jo,  by 
Nathaniel  Rust,  Jr.,  who  taught  the  first  school 
known  to  have  been  established  in  Chebacco.  A 
room  of  this  house  was  presumably  used  for  the 
purpose,  there  having  been  jircviously  no  school- 
house  built. 

f>.  The  house  of  the  late  Colonel  David  Story,  on 
the  road  to  Hamilton,  is  a  place  of  public  interest, 
from  its  having  been  occupied  for  some  days,  in  the 
summer  of  177.'),  by  Rev.  John  Murray,  who  took 
refuge  in  Chebacco,  with  several  families  from  Glou- 
cester, who  brought  their  silverware  and  other  port- 
able articles  of  value  during  a  panic  caused  by  the 
appearance  of  a  British  sloop-of-war,  which  had 
chased  an  American  ve.ssel  into  their  harbor,  and 
sent  several  boat-loads  of  men  to  seize  and  carry  her 
away.  They  were  repulsed  by  the  quickly-mustered 
local  militia,  who  made  a  gallant  resistance,  and 
captured  several  pri.ioners  who  were  attempting  to 
land.  The  sloop-of-war  opened  fire  on  the  town,  but, 
failing  of  the  chief  object,  finally  withdrew. 

G.  A  place  of  great  historic  interest  is  the  spot  on 
which  stands  the  house  lately  occupied  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Crowell  and  Hon.  David  Choate,  and  which  is  still  in 


the  possession  of  their  families.  It  was  the  site  of  the 
house  built  for  the  Rev.  Juhn  Cleaveland  and  owned 
by  him,  in  which  he  lived  for  half  a  century,  and  in 
which  he  died. 

7.  The  ancient  house  near  the  margin  of  Chebacco 
Lake,  occupied  by  the  late  Abner  Burnham,  Sr.,  was 
the  residence  of  David  Burnham  (1st),  who  was  the 
maternal  grandfather  of  Hon.  Nathan  Dane,  LL.  D., 
the  eminent  jurist,  author  of  the  Digest  of  American 
Law,  and  author  of  the  famous  Ordinance  of  1787, 
which  secured  to  freedom  the  great  Northwestern 
Territory,  and  to  whom  Daniel  Webster  [laid  such  a 
magnificent  tribute  in  his  great  speech  in  the  UnitKl 
States  Senate,  in  reply  to  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina. 
It  was  in  reference  to  the  Ordinance  mentioned,  as 
well  as  to  his  high  character  and  abilities,  that  Dane 
County,  in  Wisconsin,  was  named  in  his  honor.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Dane  Professorship  of  Law 
in  Harvard  University,  and  was  frequently  consulted 
as  of  high  authority  in  the  legal  profession.  His 
residence  in  Beverly,  where  he  lived  to  the  age  of 
eighty-two,  was  on  the  Southwestern  corner  of  Cabot 
and  Federal  Streets,  opposite  the  Unitarian  church, 
the  latter  street  being  said  to  have  been  named  in 
honor  of  him,  as  virtually  among  the  fathers  of  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

He  was  not  what  would  be  termed  an  orator,  but, 
like  Franklin,  was  an  embodiment  of  sterling,  [iracti- 
cal  sense.  Whenever  he  spoke  in  public,  it  was  with 
brevity  and  exactly  to  the  point.  On  one  occa.sion,  in 
a  Beverly  town- meeting,  when  a  local  mejisure  occa- 
sioned an  animated  debate,  he  said  a  few  words,  when 
an  excited  townsman  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion sought  to  counteract  the  manifest  influence  of 
his  remarks  by  reminding  him  that  he  had,  at  some 
previous  time,  expressed  a  dill'erent  opinion  on  the 
same  subject.  The  hush  of  the  listening  voters  waa  I 
turned  to  merriment  when  Mr.  Dane  simply  said,  ' 
"  Any  man  has  the  right  to  change  his  opinion  every 
five  minutes,  ;/'  he  can  girc  a  good  reason/or  it."  He 
carried  his  point. 

He  was  a  man  of  method  and  punctuality  in  every  ■ 
thing.  Frequently,  in  my  boyhood,  in  the  street  in  l 
Beverly,  have  I,  with  my  mates,  paused  in  the  midst 
of  our  play,  and,  with  a  feeling  somewhat  like  awe, 
looked  up  at  "  lawyer  Dane,"  as  he  passed  in  his  daily 
walk  for  exercise,  at  about  the  sanie  hour  in  each  day, 
with  his  deliberate  step  and  dignified  manner,  in  his 
wide-brimmed  hat  and  black  suit,  with  small  clothes 
buckled  at  the  knee,  and  his  high  Suwarrow  boots 
with  black  silken  tassels. 

To  the  now  time-worn  house  in  Essex,  where  his 
mother,  .Abigail  Burnham,  was  born,  Nathan  Dane 
often  came,  in  his  childhood,  on  a  visit  to  the  old 
homestead,  and  played  about  the  premises.  His 
father  was  Daniel  Dane,  of  the  Hamlet,  now  Hamil- 
ton, where  Nathan  was  born  in  17.")2. 

Nathan  Dane  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Per- 
kins, the  first  of  that   name   to  settle  permanently  in 
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Ipswich.  His  grandmiillicr  ISiiniliaiMs  iiiaiilcii  ikumo 
was  Kliziilieth  I'orkiiis. 

8.  Ill  this  same  ulci  housi'  livcii  AIiikt  liiuiiham,  a 
quaint,  ei'coiitiii'  inaii,  wlio  was  a  zealous  exiioitor  in 
ihe  Ciiristian  Baptist  meetings  in  Kssex,  and  who 
luid  a  large  family,  ineluding  s-everal  sons  who  be- 
eauie  preachers,  Elam,  Wesley,  Hezekiah,  Edwin 
and  George  W..  the  last  two  residing  several  years  in 
Newliiiryi>ort. 

9.  The  site  of  the  first  meeting-house  in  this  place, 
which  was  raised  furtively,  as  so  often  told,  was  the 
spot  on  which  stands  the  dwelling-house  of  the  late 
Capt.  Joseph  Choate,  on  Northern  Avenue. 

10.  About  opjiosite,  on  the  northern  corner,  stood 
the  parsonage,  the  first  home  ofKev.  John  Wise,  the 
first  minister,  which  he  occupied  for  twenty  years. 

11.  Afterwards  he  had  built  for  himself  a  house  on 
the  spot  where  now  stands  the  dwelling  of  the  late 
John  Mears,  senior.  In  this  second  house,  Mr.  Wise 
resided  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  Conyregatioiud  Meeting-Honm — a  jMarhlehaid 
vian's  idea.  \'l.  This  edifice,  as  well  as  its  site,  may 
properly  be  termed  historic.  Rev.  John  Cleaveland 
preached  in  it  during  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life, 
as  he  had  previously  done  for  forty  years  in  a  former 
structure  which  stood  on  the  same  spot.  He  and  Dr. 
Crowell  preached  upon  this  spot  for  ninety  years. 

E^verybody  who  knew  the  present  house  prior  to  its 
being  re-modeled  in  1842,  will  remember  that  the 
audience  room  was  then  on  the  ground- floor  of  the 
building,  and  the  pulpit,  instead  of  being,  as  now,  at 
the  end,  was  in  the  middle  of  one  side,  as  was  origi- 
nally the  case  with  New  England  meeting-houses 
generally. 

An  amusing  illustration  of  the  foct  that  people 
frequently  derive  their  figures  of  speech  from  their 
business  occupation,  is  afforded  by  the  following  inci- 
dent, which  I  guarantee  to  be  authentic,  as  I  had  it 
from  the  person  to  whom  the  droll  comparison  was 
addressed. 

One  day  a  sea-faring  man  from  Marblehead  came 
to  Essex,  with  a  friend,  on  business  concerning  a 
vessel.  The  front  door  of  the  meeting  house  being 
open,  he  looked  in,  and  glancing  at  the  pulpit  at  the 
side,  said  to  his  companion,  "  Here's  a  craft  that 
carries  her  rudder  midships." 

1.3.  The  ancient  house  built  in  17-32,  now  occupied 
by  Jonathan  Cogswell  and  the  family  of  the  late 
Albert  Cogswell  may  be  considered  historic,  having 
sheltered  five  generations  of  the  descendants  of  John 
Cogswell,  first  settler,  and  standing  upon  land  belong- 
ing to  the  farm  originally  owned  by  him. 

SKiNIFICAXCE    OF    THE  IXDIAX    NaME,  "  CHEBAC- 

co." — In  the  summer  of  1878,  while  attending  a  pic- 
nic at  Centennial  Grove,  on  the  margin  of  Chebacco 
Pond  or  Lake,  in  Essex,  I  was  asked  by  Rev.  Elias 
Nason,  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  original  Indian 
name  of  the  [)lace  Chebacco.  I  replied  that  the 
only  definition  I  knew  of  was  that  which  I  received 


from  Maungwudaus,  the  Ojibway  Chief,  who,  about 
1849-50,  visited  most  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  New 
England,  and  lectured  upon  the  habits,  customs,  man- 
ners, beliefs,  language  and  other  peculiarities  of  his 
people,  presenting  some  novel  and  interesting  illus- 
trations of  their  speech,  music,  costumes,  etc.  He 
told  ine,  in  conversation,  that  from  his  acquaintance 
with  Indian  words,  he  thought  it  meant  p/ice  nf  spir- 
its. He  was  not  only  the  most  intelligent,  generally 
speaking,  but  the  most  able  intellectually,  and  the 
best  educated  Indian  I  had  ever  heard  address  a  |)ul)- 
lic  audience;  and  I  had  heard  many. 

Mr.  Nason,  to  whom,  at  his  request,  I  furnished 
several  data  concerning  the  town,  in  his  subsequent 
contribution  to  a  county  history,  api)lied  the  term,  as 
thus  defined,  to  that  particular  location  only  where 
we  had  met ;  whereas  the  Indians  designated  by  it 
a  much  larger  part  of  the  territory  of  this  region. 

Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Dexter,  of  Boston,  in  his  ad- 
dress, in  1883,  at  the  bi-centennial  celebration  of  the 
founding  of  the  First  Church  in  E-sex,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing, as  the  interpretation  of  "Chebacco,"  fur- 
nished him  by  Hon.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  distin- 
guished as  a  scholar,  and  specially  as  a  student  of 
Indian  dialects:  "The  greatest  pond,  or  principal 
source  of  some  stream."  This  Dr.  Dexler  poetically 
and  appropriately  applied  to  Rev.  John  Wise,  the 
first  minister  of  this  place,  whose  early  and  ultimate- 
ly triumphant  resistance  to  the  despotic  assumptions 
of  the  Colonial  Governor,  Andros,  became,  as  he 
aptly  states  it,  "the  principal  source  of  the  great 
river  of  that  democratic  polity  which  now  gladdens 
so  largely  our  land.'' 

The  two  somewhat  varying  definitions  can  both  be 
favorably  considered, — for  one  of  them  is  applicable 
to  the  pond  or  lake,  as  the  source  of  the  riyer;  and 
the  other  will  fitly  characterize  the  entire  settlement, 
which,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  has  been  a 
"  place  of  spirits," — peopled  by  choice  spirits  of  de- 
votion, heroic  patriotism,  industry,  integrity  and  per- 
sonal worth,  and  the  social  virtues,  of  whose  memor- 
ies the  place  will  long  be  redolent. 

Grand  Akmy. — 0.  H.  P.  Sargent  Pvst,  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  named  in  honor  of  a 
member  of  the  Twenty-second  regiment  of  Massachu- 
setts Volunteers,  who  died  of  wounds  received  at 
McClellan's  first  advance  on  the  peninsula,  in  May, 
1802,  and  W.  A.  Andrews  Camp  of  the  Sons  of  Vet- 
erans, named  in  honor  of  a  member  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  who  died 
of  wounds  at  the  battle  of  White  Oak  Swamp,  in 
June,  1862,  are  flourishing  organizations  which  keep 
alive  the  patriotic  memories  and  associations  of  the 
war. 
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CHAPTER    XCVII. 
ESSEX  (Conthiiied). 

Pritninent  Ptnonaga  and  Pttblic  EveiUa  AuociaUd  tcWi  Eisex  and  Eitser 
People — DUUiigui^hed  DeAcftidajiU  of  John  Cogswell,  Ktirly  Settlers  0/ 
Cbebacco — Perpetuation  oj  F.nrlij  Surnimes — OrttH'ijrapht/  and  Si'jniji- 
cance  of  Surnames— The  Perhins  Family —Aneetilral  Acres — Itufus 
Vhoali — lion.  David  Choate — Capt,  Parker  Burnham—Tbe  Andrews 
Family — The  Burnhanis—The  Clioute  Fantiiy — Tlie  Gnodhues—Tfie 
St/vy  Ftimily — Miscellaneous — Jietrospeetive . 

Prominent  Personaoes    and    Puhlic'  Events 

ASSOCIATED     WITH     EsSEX    AND    EssEX     PEOPLE. — 

James  Fennimore  Cooper,  in  his  sea-romance  of 
"  The  Pilot,"  gives  an  account  of  a  colloquy  between 
Captain  Barnstable,  commander  of  the  privateer- 
cruiser  Ariel,  and  JIa.ster  Cottin,  the  boatswain  of  the 
vessel,  in  relation  to  the  pilot  they  were  expecting 
from  shore,  in  which  the  boatswain  says :  "Give  me  a 
plenty  of  sea-room  and  good  canvas,  where  there  is  no 
occasion  for  pilots  at  all,  sir.  For  my  part,  I  was  born 
on,  board  a  Chebacco-man,  and  never  could  see  the  use 
of  more  land  than  now  and  then  a  small  island  to 
raise  a  few  vegatables  and  dry  your  fish.  I'm  sure  the 
sight  of  it  always  makes  me  feel  uncomfortable,  unless 
we  have  the  wind  dead  off  shore." ' 

The  use  of  tlie  werd  Chebacco  in  Cooper's  story 
was  erroneously  stated  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Bos- 
ton Traveller,  of  June  20,  ISliZ,  cited  in  the  continua- 
tion of  Crowell's  History  of  Essex,  on  page  448,  and 
repeated  by  Rev.  Eiias  Nason  in  a  note  to  his 
article  on  Essex,  in  a  work  upon  the  County.  It 
will  be  seen,  by  reading  the  Pilot,  that  Captain  Barn- 
stable does  not  hail  from  Chebacco  ;  neither  does  his 
boatswain  Coflin  :  but  the  latter  claims  merely  to  be 
a  native  of  a  Chebacco  boat,  and  says:  "I  was  born 
while  the  boat  was  crossing  Nantucket  shoals."" 

Thomas  O.  H.  P.  Burnham,  of  Boston,  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  well-known  Antiquarian  book  establish- 
ment in  that  city,  probably  the  most  extensive  of  the 
kind  in  the  country,  is  a  native  of  Chebacco.  The 
people  of  his  native  town  have  always  felt  a  laudable 
gratific  ation  at  his  successful  and  honorable  business 
career.  Perhaps  few  of  the  general  public  know  of 
the  essential  aid  he  has  rendered  to  men  of  letters,  and 
others,  among  them  some  of  the  most  eminent  persons 
of  the  times,  by  his  wide  range  of  accquaintanee  with 
whatever  is  valuablo  in  the  world  of  literature. 

Hon.  Daniel  Clark,  formerly  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire,  and  since  United  States 
District  Judge,  taught  school  for  some  time  in  the 
South  district  in  this  town,  when  a  young  man. 

The  mother  of  the  distinguished  jurist,  Nathan 
Dane,  was  a  native  of  this  place,  as  more  fully  notic- 
ed under  the  head  of  historic  houses. 

t^aniuel  Dudley  owned  for  some  time  a  farm  in 
Chebacco.  He  was  son  of  Thomas  Dudley,  for  sev- 
eral years    Deputy   Governor  and   Governor   of  the 

'  Tbu  Pllut,  cilUiun  of  1849,  cli*|>ter  il.  p.  lit. 
>lbld.,  chapter  zvli.  p.  168. 


Colony,  and  was  a  brother  of  the  noted  Joseph  Dud- 
ley, who  was  the  chief  justice  of  the  court  before 
which  John  Wise  and  others  were  tried  for  resisting 
Governor  Andros.  His  sister  Ann  was  the  gifted 
writer  who  marri-d  Simon  Bradstreet,  Governor  of 
the  colony.  He  married  Mary  Winthrop,  daughter 
of  Governor  John  Winthrop.  He  finally  moved  to 
Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  became  the  minis- 
ter of  the  town,  and  where  he  died. 

Dr.  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  the  renowned  Arctic  ex- 
plorer, sailed  upon  his  famous  voyage  on  the  Grinnell 
Expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  an 
open  polar  sea,  in  a  vessel  launched  from  the  ship- 
yard of  Messrs.  James  &  McKenzie,  in  Essex.  She 
was  originally  called  the  "  Spring  Hill";  but  when 
first  fitted  out  for  the  Arctic  region,  she  was  named 
the  "Advance."  In  his  published  narrative  of  the 
voyage,  Dr.  Kane  wrote  in  praise  of  her  sailing  quali- 
ties. 

She  was  selected  on  account  of  the  peculiarity  of 
her  construction,  wliich  enabled  her  to  sail  near  the 
shore  with  less  liability  of  running  aground,  than  a 
vessel  of  a  diflerent  model. 

Captain  John  Low,  commander  of  the  ship  Am- 
brose, and  rear  admiral  of  a  fleet  of  twelve  ships 
which  sailed  from  England,  for  Salem,  in  April,  1630, 
was  the  father  of  Thomas  Low,  the  first  settler  of  that 
name  in  Chebacco,  and  ancestor  of  the  late  Captain 
Winthrop  Low,  Enoch  Low  (so  long  the  postmaster), 
Oliver  Low,  and  others. 

Sir  Jacob  Perkins,  inventor  of  the  steam-gun,  and 
other  ingenious  forms  of  mechanism,  who  spent  the 
later  years  of  his  life  in  England,  where  he  received 
the  honors  of  knighthood,  although  a  native  of  New- 
bnryport,  was  the  grandson  of  Matthew  and  I'hebe 
(Burnham)  Perkins,  of  Chebacco,  and  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  .lohn  Perkins  and  Thomas  Bnrnhain, 
first  settlers, 

Rev.  Samuel  Phillips,  who  taught  school  in  Che- 
bacco, for  a  year  after  his  graduation  from  Harvard 
College,  became  distinguished  as  a  pastor  in  Andover 
for  sixty  years,  and  preached  the  annual  election 
sermon  in  Boston  in  17o0.  He  was  the  father  of 
.lohn  Phillips,  who  founded  Phillips'  Academy  in 
Exeter,  N,  H.,  and  of  Samuel  Phillijis,  who,  with  the 
aid  of  his  brother  John,  founded  I'hillips'  .\eademy 
in  Andover,  Mass, 

The  father.  Rev.  Samuel,  was  a  brother  of  Deacon 
.Fohn  Phillips,  of  Boston,  who  was  the  great-grand- 
father of  Wendell  Phillips,  the  orator  and  philan- 
thropist. He  was  a  benevolent  man,  giving  to  the 
poor  annually  one-tenth  of  his  income,  of  which  he 
kept  an  exact  account,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  so 
economical  as  to  blow  out  the  candle  when  he  com- 
menced his  evening  prayer. 

Sarah  Foster,  daughter  of  Reginald  Foster,  1st,  of 
Ipswich,  and  sister  of  Regiiuild,  Jr.,  of  Chebacco, 
married  William  Story,  who  owned  and  oceuiiied  a 
farm  here,  and  who  was  the  ancestor  of  the  eminent 
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Joseph  Story,  long  associate  justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  (irofessdr  of  law  in  Harvard 
I'niversity,  and  dislinguishod  in  both  heinisplu'ros, 
liy  his  legal  coniiuentarios  anil  other  works,  which 
are  st:UKlard  authorities  in  jurisprudence;  and  whusc 
son,  William  W.  Story,  is  the  sculptor  who  designed 
and  modeled  the  statues  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
at  the  west  front  of  the  United  States  Capitol,  and 
that  of  Professor  Henry  in  the  Smithsonian  grounds, 
at  Washington. 

Major  Andrew  Story  journeyed  with  his  family  in 
an  ox-wagon  from  Chebacco  to  Marietta,  Ohio,  in 
1778,  with  a  party  of  emigrants  from  this  and  neigh- 
boring towns,  who  became  permanent  settlers  of  Dr. 
Mana.sseh  Cutler's  infant  colony.  One  of  his  chil- 
dren was  instantly  killed  by  falling  from  the  wagon 
under  one  of  the  wheels  ;  and  while  on  the  way  a 
child  was  born. 

Rev.  Daniel  Story,  uncle  of  Judge  Story,  was  also 
one  of  the  settlers. 

Colonel  Joseph  D.  Webster,  son  of  Rev.  Josiah 
Webster,  who  was  for  several  years  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Chebacco,  was  chief  of 
General  Grant's  staff  at  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Laud- 
ing, April  6,  1862. 

Dr.  John  Dennison  Russ,  a  native  of  Chebacco, 
and  grandson  of  Colonel  Jonathan  Cogswell,  of 
Revolutionary  distinction,  was  a  graduate  of  Yale 
College  in  1823.  He  was  as  distinguished  for  his 
philanthropy  as  for  his  skill  as  a  physician.  After 
his  graduation  in  medicine,  two  years  later,  and 
spending  a  year  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  London 
and  Edinburgh,  he  settled  in  New  York  city.  Soon 
after,  having  his  sympathies  enlisted  for  the  suftering 
Greeks,  then  at  war  with  the  Turks,  he  carried  to 
them  and  distributed  a  vessel  load  of  provisions,  vis- 
iting for  that  purpose,  it  is  said,  nearly  every  town  in 
Greece,  and  establishing  a  hospital  there.  He  took 
seven  blind  children  to  educate  at  his  own  cost,  that 
being  the  first  attempt  to  enducate  this  unfortunate 
class  in  this  country,  and  invented  maps  in  gengra- 
|>hy  and  arithmetic  for  them,  which  are  still  in  use 
wherever  the  blind  are  taught.  His  services  for  the 
Greeks  and  his  efforts  for  the  blind,  place  him  on  the 
same  lustrous  roll  with  the  distinguished  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe.  He  devised  a  plan  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  country,  which  he  submitted,  in  1837, 
to  Henry  Clay,  by  which  he  thought  slavery  could 
be  abolished  and  slaves  educated  for  freemen  at  the 
expense  of  three  hundred  million  dollars  in  twenty- 
five  years. 

George  P.  Burnham,  of  Melrose,  though  born  in 
Boston,  is  of  Essex  descent,  being  a  .son  of  Andrew, 
the  centenarian,  noticed  more  fully  under  the  head 
of  longevity.  He  received  his  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  native  city,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  at  the  Mayhew  School,  was  awarded  the 
Franklin  medal.  Though  now  living  in  ijuiet  retire- 
meut,  he  led  for  many  years  an  active  and  busy  life. 


For  several  years  a  commercial  book-keeper  in  New 
York  city,  he  was  afterwards,  for  some  years,  assistant 
cai-hier  and  clerk  in  the  Boston  Custom-House.  He 
was  for  some  time  one  of  the  niost  extensive  dealers 
in  fancy  poultry  in  this  country;  and  in  everything 
relative  to  the  rearing,  management  and  comparative 
values  of  the  different  varieties  of  this  class  of  live 
stock,  he  was  considered  a  connoisseur  and  an  author- 
ity. He  published  no  less  than  nine  dilTcrent  hand- 
books, and  descriptive  and  practical  treatises  upon 
these  topics,  some  of  them  pictorially  illustrated,  and 
several  of  them  being  very  extensively  sold  through- 
out the  United  States.  He  also  published  a  volume 
upon  song-birds,  and  other  domestic  pets.  His  other 
and  more  voluminous  printed  works  consist  of  a  book 
showing  how  to  detect  and  avoid  counterfeits;  a 
"History  of  the  United  States  Secret  Service,"  and  a 
volume  of  miscellaneous  selections  from  a  portfolio  of 
his  own  writings  upon  various  subjects.  These  books 
are  all  numerously  illustrated  by  plates  and  engrav- 
ings. He  has  had  much  experience  as  an  editor, 
having  for  some  time  conducted  a  daily  newspaper, 
and  contributed  at  diflerent  times  to  various  other 
journals  and  periodicals. 

During  the  late  Civil  War  he  was,  by  President 
Lincoln,  commissioned  as  a  brigade  commissary  in 
the  army,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  serving  for  two 
years  in  that  capacity. 

Parker  and  Elias  Burnham,  natives  of  Essex,  estab- 
lished the  first  marine  railway  in  Gloucester. 

DisTixGuisHED  Descendants  ov  John  Cogs- 
well, EARLY  SETTLER  OF  ChEBACCO.— Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  who  was  descended  from  Cornelius  Waldo, 
who  married  John  Cogswell's  daughter,  Hannah ; 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes;  United  States  Senator  John 
J.  Ingalls,  of  Kansas ;  Rev.  Francis  T.  Ingalls,  his 
brother;  William  Cogswell,  the  distinguished  artist; 
Hon.  John  Wentworth,  Congressman  from  Illinois 
and  mayor  of  Chicago ;  Rev.  Daniel  Waldo,  a  soldier 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  who  lived  to  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  two  years;  Rufus  Cogswell,  a  Revo- 
lutionary soldier,  who  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
years ;  Horace  Maynard,  member  of  Congress  from 
Tennessee,  Minister  to  Turkey  and  Postmaster-Gene- 
ral ;  Loren  P.  Waldo,  member  of  Congress  and  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut ;  P.  Brainard 
Cogswell,  editor  and  author;  O.  B.  Matteson,  Con- 
gressman from  New  York  ;  Elisha  Whittlesey,  Con- 
gressman from  Ohio  and  long  the  first  comptroller  of 
the  United  States  Treasury;  Dr.  Henry  Daniel  Cogs- 
well, philauthropi-t  and  millionaireof  California,  who 
presented  jiuhlic  drinking-fountains  to  the  city  of 
Washington  and  thirty  other  cities  of  the  United 
States;  Samuel  S.  F'isher,  colonel  in  War  of  Rebel- 
lion and  commissioner  of  patents  under  Grant; 
Arthur  Orcutt  Jameson,  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College,  a  brilliant  scholar,  died  in  early  manhood  ; 
Edna  Dean  Proctor,  distinguished  as  a  writer  of 
prose  and  verse  ;  Rev.  Dr.  James  Cogswell,  who  died 
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at  the  Hge  of  eighty-seven  years,  at  the  home  of  his 
son  iti  Hartford,  Conn.,  of  whom  it  is  related  that  in 
his  lust  illness,  when  his  memory  had  so  far  failed 
that  he  forgot  tliat  he  had  a  son,  on  being  asked  if  he 
rememhered  anything  about  Jesus,  said  promptly  and 
with  animation,  "()  yes,  I  do  remember  him;"  the 
five  brothers,  Kev.  Drs.  Nathaniel  and  William,  Judge 
Thomas,  Francis,  and  Dr.  George  Cogswell;  General 
William  Cogswell,  Congressman  from  Massachusetts, 
Seventh  District;  Hon.  John  B.  D.  Cogswell ;  Fred- 
erick Hull  Cogswell,  e.xpert  phonogra|ihcr,  founder  of 
a  school  of  phonography,  and  author  of  works  on  the 
art;  William  S.  Robinson,  the  politician,  editor  and 
correspondent  over  the  signature  of  "  Warrington ;" 
and  many  others  of  more  or  less  note  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.' 

Pr.lU'ETlIATION  OF  Eari.y  vSurnames." — Of  one 
hundred  and  ninety- six  families  residing  in  this  town 
in  1820,  one  year  after  its  incorporation,  fifty-two  were 
of  the  name  of  Burnham  ;  and  of  the  residue,  a  pro- 
l)ortionately  large  number  were  of  the  names  of  An- 
drews, C'hoate,  Cogswell,  Goodhue,  Low  and  Story. 
On  the  list  of  legal  voters  here  in  1S87  are  the  follow- 
ing: Andrews,  43;  Burnham,  SO;  Choate,  4;  Cogs- 
well, 13;  Goodhue,  3;  Low,  22;  Story,  47. 

Okthography  and  Significance  of  Sirnames. 
— Some  of  the  early  settlers  spelled  their  names  dif- 
ferently at  difierent  times,  and  sometimes  differently 
in  one  and  the  same  document.  Andrews  is  some- 
times signed  Andros.  Burnham  was  sometimes  writ- 
ten Burnam  and  Burnum.  In  the  eleventh  century 
it  was  spelled  Bernham  and  Byrnham. 

On  file  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  courts  in 
Salem  is  an  affidavit,  dated  June  28,  1()()4,  signed 
"John  Choat."  He  was  the  first  of  the  name  here. 
In  his  signature  to  the  witclicrad  petition  it  is  spelled 
"  Chote,"  wliile  that  of   his  son   Thomas  is  as  now 


1  "  Tlio  Cogswells  in  America,"  by  Rev.  Ephraim  0.  Jnmoson,  of 
Millie,  BIiws.,  eon-in-liiw  of  tbo  lute  Rev.  Dr.  WiUiani  Cogswel!,  ie  a 
largo  aud  elegant  volume,  finely  illutitrateil,  coiilaintng  the  foregoing 
details,  liettides  nnicli  intcre.sting  liiNtory. 

-  I  believe  (hat  the  late  Edwin  I'.  Whipple,  the  I)rilliuiit  essayist, 
litolary  critic  and  popular  Im-turi-r,  wait  a  descendant  of  .John  Cogs- 
well, of  Uliebacco,  and  a  liinsnian  of  Ralph  Waldo  Kineii>on  anil  Wen- 
dell Phillips.  His  lather  wu.s  ^latthew  Whip|>le,  and  he  had  also  a 
brother  .Matthew,  hoig  employed  in  .Ivdin  .M.  Ives'  liuuk  store  in  Salem, 
aud  for  years  afterwards  a  dealer  in  artists'  materials,  in  Cornbill, 
Boston.  The  father  died  in  (Jloucestel  when  Kdwln  was  im  infiuil.  and 
Iho  widowed  mother  removed  with  her  children  to  Salem. 

In  It'iS.'i  William  Cogswell,  grandson  of  .John  Cogswell,  Jlrst  settler, 
niarrie^l  Martha,  daughter  of  Kev.  John  Kmerson,  of  Gloucester,  son 
of  Thonitis,  of  Ipswich,  who  was  an  ancestor  of  Ralph  Waldo  Kmerson. 

Msllhew  Whipple  marrieil  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ibis  William  l^tgs- 
well,  a[id  was,  1  think,  an  ancestor  ol  Kdwln  1*.  Whipple,  whose  older 
brother  wim  given  the  name  of  Slattbow,  which  was  the  tlrst  name  ot 
their  fathtT,  as  hereinbefore  slatrd. 

Another  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Ktnersfui,  of  (ihiucester,  married  Siim- 
nol  Phlllllts,  goldHudlh,  of  .Salem, 'and  was  the  great-great  grandmother 
ot  Wendell  l>hilli|MI. 

Collector  I,ev..rell  SaUtonslall,  of  lloston,  is  of  tbesauo'  Phillips  line- 
age. Ills  greal-gteitt  griindrnolh(.|,  Sai-ith  lPhilli)M)  White,  wits  a 
dangbtor  of  Sainnol  Philli|is  lust  mentioned,  the  Salem  gold  and  silver- 
suiitb. 


uniformly  written,  Choate.  John,  Jr.,  in  an  entry  at 
the  Probate  office,  signed  himself  "Chote." 

Goodhue  was  sometimes  written  Goodhew,  as  in  the 
witchcraft  petition. 

Mears  is  written  IMeares,  Meeres  and  Meers. 

Lufkin  is  sometimes  written  Lovekin,  as  in  the 
witchcraft  petition. 

The  origin  and  significance  of  some  of  the  names 
have  not  been  traced,  while  those  of  others  are  clearly 
traceable,  as  •well  as  obvious. 

Ill  books  on  Engli.'ih  surnames  the  first  syllable  of 
Burnham  is  said  to  signify  chief,  hero  and  man  ;  also 
a  knight,  a  noble;  and  sometimes  a  small  river  or 
brook,  as  now  in  Scottish  song — "  the  wimpling  burn." 
Ham,  the  terminal  syllable  of  a  large  number  of  names 
of  localities,  signifies  a  town,  a  village;  and  the  two 
syllables  combined  mean  a  town  by  a  river.  Applied 
to  a  man,  the  word  signified  a  lord  of  a  town  or  vil- 
lage. In  Shakespeare's  "Macbeth"  the  same  name, 
spelled  Birnam,  is  applied  to  a  forest,  in  act  iv.,  scene 
1,  and  in  act  v.,  scenes  3,  4,  5  and  7 ;  and  scene  4  of 
act  V.  describes  how  "  Birnam  wood  "  did  "  come  to 
Dnnsinane." 

The  meaning  of  Goodhue  is,  obviously,  good  color  ; 
and  so  the  name  was  construed  in  a  published  tribute, 
in  Latin,  to  Eev.  Francis  Goodhue,  who  died  in  1707  : 
"  Bonitas  conjuncta  colori  cognomen  prirbent." 

Lufkin  or  Lovekin  implies  attachment  to  kindred. 

The  name  Mears,  in  England  and  sometimes  in  this 
country,  has  been  written  Meres,  as  the  plural  ot 
Mere,  which  has  two  significations — one,  a  boundary; 
the  other,  a  lake;  as  Grassmere  and  Windermere,  and 
likewise  as  in  Tennyson's,  poem  of  the  Two  Voices, 
when,  on  the  Sabbath  morn, 

**  Like  softened  airs  that  blowing  steal. 
When  »\ei-et  begin  to  uucongeal, 
The  sweet  church  bells  began  to  peal." 

liev.  Francis  Meres  was  a  distinguishetl  clergyman 
and  belle-lettres  scholar  of  Shakespeare's  tince,  who 
WHS  probably  a  personal  acquiiintancc  of  the  great 
bard.  He  wrote  appreciatingly  ol'  him  when  both 
were  living,  e.xhibiting  line  literary  taste,  acuteiiess, 
and  judgment;  and  were  he  now  here,  he  would,  1 
think,  dissipate  into  vapor  the  idiniic  liyiiothois  that 
Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare. 

In  the  following  verbatim  ci>|py  oi'tlie  will  (if.hdiM 
Mears,  who  at  the  age  of  three  years,  came  in  the 
ship  .\bigail,  in  lt>3.),  from  London,  with  his  father, 
Robert  Mears,  the  name  is  spelled  in  no  less  than 
three  different  ways: 

**  llosTON  :  2t) :  7  nio.  inu'l.  I,  John  Meers,  lying  sick — declare  this  as 
my  Inst  will.  If  no  other  afltT  this  doe  nppeare.  I  make  my  dear  vnkell, 
James  .lohnsou,  evecntor  ol  this  my  last  will.  I  give  to  my  wife,  ^lary, 
my  dwi-lling.house  during  her  life  A  if  shi-  marry,  her  next  hnslmnd  to 
give  to  hert'bild  she  now  gose  with,  yt  said  house  ami  ground,  A  after 
both  her  A  her  child's  decease,  then  to  my  two  bnitlo-rs,  or  ye  survivor 
of  them.  Morover,  I  give  to  my  l»eloved  wife  ye  Iwd  I  now  ly  on  with 
all  ye  fnrnitur*  thereto  belonging,  si.Y  greene  Chairs,  a  round  tjrblo  <ind 
two  paire  of  sheets,  besides  them  I  bad  with  her.  with  a  Long  table  in 
the  house.  To  my  father  Meares  my  best  suit  and  Cloak  end  four  Cord 
of  wood,  with  my  Wedding  hat.     To  my  dear  mother  Mesres  my  Chest 
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of  .Iruwors,  two  p:>in'  of  shoots  auil  bed  ticking.  To  my  brotlior,  Samiiol 
Moors,  a  |mir  of  blew  Curtuines  :  A  my  2d  suit  and  (Vmt  to  .Jumos  Clears, 
Willi  ray  mubket  and  arms;  to  my  wify,  all  tlie  rest  of  my  estate.    .lohn 

Meere. 

"Witness,  JAMF.S  Johnson, 

".lAMt:s  Oliver." 

The  Perkin's  Family. — Crowell's  "History  of 
Es.sex,"on  pages  130  and  255,  is  in  error  in  giving  the 
name  of  WiUbxm  Perkins  as  that  of  the  first  ancestor 
in  Ipswich,  of  those  of  that  surname  in  Essex.  John 
Perkins,  Sr.,  was  their  primitive  ancestor  in  this 
country. 

The  mistake  is  noted  here,  let  it  be  distinctly 
understood,  not  in  any  sense  or  degree  whatsoever,  as 
an  imputation  upon  the  general  accuracy  of  that  mer- 
itorious work,  to  which  every  one  who  writes  histori- 
cally of  this  place  must  be  indebted  for  valuable  in- 
formation, the  result  of  careful  and  conscientious  re- 
search. 

It  occurred  very  naturally,  as  the  records  show 
that  a  William  Perkins  came  early  in  1633,  as  one  of 
the  company  of  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  that  made  the 
first  settlement  at  Agawam,  afterwards  called  Ipswich. 
He  was  a  preacher,  who  had  no  family,  being  then  a 
single  man  ;  and  he  remained  only  about  one  year, 
when  he  removed  first  to  Roxbury,  where  he  married 
Elizabeth  Wotton,  and  subsequently  to  Weymouth, 
which  he  represented  in  the  General  Court,  and  after- 
terwards  to  Gloucester,  and  next  to  Topsfieid. 

John  Perkins  came  later  in  the  same  year,  1683,  to 
Agawam,  from  Boston,  where  he  had  lived  for  about 
two  years,  having  arrived  there  in  1631,  in  the  same 
vessel  with  the  famous  Roger  Williams.  He  came 
fromNewent  in  Gloucestershire,  in  England;  whereas 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Perkins  came,  in  1632,  from  London. 

This  William  left  a  few  descendants  in  Topsfieid; 
but  most  of  the  surname  in  that  town  and  all  who 
came  from  that  place  to  Essex,  were  descendants  of 
John,  1st,  whose  son  Thomas,  went  from  Ipswich  to 
Topsfieid,  and  about  1640  married  Phebe,  daughter  of 
Zaccheus  Gould. 

Dr.  George  A.  Perkins,  of  Salem  :  Horatio  N.  Per- 
kins, of  Melrose ;  and  Frederick  B.  Perkins,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  have  collated  and  arranged  authentic 
lists  of  his  posterity.  Horatio  X.  Perkins  has  the 
original  manuscript  of  his  last  will  and  testament 
and  his  ancient  Bible. 

His  descendants  are  very  numerous,  especially  in 
this  .State  and  Connecticut,  many  of  them  highly  dis- 
tinguished in  the  learned  professions  and  succcessful 
in  bu.siuess  pursuits.  One  of  them.  Dr.  Elisha  Per- 
kins, of  Plainfield,  Conn.,  was  the  inventor  of  the 
famous  "metallic  tractors,"  consisting  of  two  small 
pointed  rods,  one  of  steel  and  (me  of  brass,  used  for 
curing  or  alleviating  rheumatism,  sjirains,  etc.,  by 
touching  with  the  points  the  pained  limb  or  spot. 
About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  use  of  them 
occasioned  a  great  furor,  some  zealously  approving 
and  others  violently  opposing.  Their  discoverer 
and  proprietor  had  anticipated,  by  many  years,  the 
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magnetic  shields,  rings,  belts,  and  other  appliances 
of  the  present  time,  for  the  relief  of  similar  ailments. 
Dr.  Perkins  was  giandfatlior  of  Hon.  George  P. 
Marsh,  of  Vermont,  the  distinguished  scholar  and 
diplomat,  for  some  time  Minister  to  Italy,  and  also  to 
Turkey. 

O.v  ANCE.STRAL  AcRE.s.— Miles  S.,  Elias  and  Elihu 
Burritt  Andrews  are  living  on  land  purcha.sed  Ity  one 
of  their  ancestors,  Joseph  Andrews,  in  l()7>i,  of  John 
Cogswell,  who  was  a  descendant  of  John,  the  first 
settler;  from  whom  they  are  also  descended,  through 
Hannah  Cogswell,  whose  daughter,  Rachel  Burnham, 
married  the  .loseph  Andrews  above  mentioned. 

Among  others  who  are  living  on  land  which  has 
been  owned  in  the  family  between  two  and  three  cen- 
turies, are  the  family  of  the  late  Winthrop  Low, 
Jonathan  Cogswell  and  the  family  of  the  late  Albert 
Cogswell,  and  persons  of  the  names  of  Andrews,  Burn- 
ham,  Low  and  Story,  too  numerous  to  specify. 

RuFus  Choate,  LL.D. — The  older  portion  of  those 
who  may  chance  to  read  these  pages  remember  more 
or  less  of  the  brilliant  career  of  this  remarkable  man, 
though  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  he  passed  away.  I  shall  not,  by  attempting 
anything  like  an  elaborate  delineation  of  him,  seek 
to  "add  another  hue  unto  the  rainbow,"'  but  be- 
yond a  brief  summary  of  his  personal  history,  shall 
merely  note  a  few  points  and  characteristics,  chiefly 
from  my  own  observation. 

He  and  Judge  Joseph  Story,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  professor  at  Harvard  Law  School, 
and  eminent  authority  in  jurisprudence,  had  a  com- 
mon ancestor  in  Reginald  Foster,  who  came  from 
England  in  1638.  He  was  born  iu  this  place,  October 
1,  1799;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  and  studied  at  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
and  in  the  office  of  Judge  Cummings,  of  Salem,  and 
afterwards  at  Washington  for  a  year,  with  the  distin- 
guished William  Wirt,  United  States  Attorney 
General. 

Mr.  Wirt  resided  then  in  a  house  still  standing  in 
Wiishington,  in  G  Street,  opposite  the  United  States 
Signal  Service  office,  (head-quarters  of  "Old  Proba- 
bilities,") and  near  the  War  Department.  The  edi- 
fice, in  recent  years,  has  been  occupied  as  an  Asylum 
for  Soldiers'  Orphans.  Often,  in  p:»ssing  the  build- 
ing, have  I  thought  of  Choate,  Chief  Justice  Salmon 
P.  Chase  and  other  law-students  of  Mr.  AV'irt,  who 
afterwards  became  distinguished. 

His  practice  at  the  bar  extended  over  a  period  of 
thirty-five  years,  from  the  opening  of  an  oflSce  in 
Dativers,  in  1824,  to  his  decease,  in  1859.  He  repre- 
sented that  town  in  the  Legislature,  and  one  year  was 
a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  He  removed  in  a  few 
years  to  Salem,  and  in  1832  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Hou^e  of  Representatives.  Declining  to  serve 
a  second  term  in  Congress  he  removed,  in  1834,  to 

I  King  John,  act  iv.,  scene  2. 
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Boston.  He  was  a  Seuator  of  the  United  States  from 
1841  to  1845,  fillinganunexpired  term  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster, wiio  was  Secretary  of  Slate  in  tlie  cabinets  of 
Presidents  Harrison  and  Tyler.  He  also  occupied 
for  some  years  the  honorary  position  of  Regent  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute.  He  was  once  Attorney 
General  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1853.  These  com- 
prise all  the  official  positionsat  any  time  held  by  him. 
In  these  he  evinced  distinguished  ability  ;  but  his 
fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  wonderful  achievements 
as  an  advocate  at  the  bar,  and  in  orations  and  ad- 
dresses upon  special  occa.sions. 

1.  He  owed  nothing  whatever  at  the  outset  of  his 
legal  career,  to  adventitious  aids  or  circumstances, 
but  made  his  nay  solely  by  force  of  his  own  genius 
and  ability, — those  of  his  family  name  who  had  in 
some  instances  been  distinguished,  having  been  prin. 
cipally  of  the  colonial  days,  and  at  a  remove  of  at 
least  two,  or  even  three  and  four  generations. 

2.  An  eloquent  pleader  and  fascinating  orator,  he 
was  at  the  same  time  a  profound  lawyer,  a  combina- 
tion not  always  met  with,  even  in  men  of  distinction 
at  the  bar.  If  there  was  anything  in  law  which  he 
did  not  know,  it  was  probably  not  worth  knowing. 

3.  His  rhetoric  was  peculiar.  As  I  recall  the  unique 
picturesque,  and  sometimes  gorgeous  sentences 
in  some  of  his  speeches,  I  think  of  the  song  of  Ariel, 
in  the  Tempest: 

"  Nothing  of  him  th.-it  doth  fade, 
But  doth  suffer  a  uea-chaugo 
Into  somctliiug  rich  aud  fitrango." 

How  apt  was  the  allusion  to  the  aged  whaleman  of 
New  Bedford,  as  "tired  out  with  the  chase  of  his 
gigantic  game  !  " 

He  had  a  faculty  for  saying  things  which  nobody 
else  said,  which  would  at  once  attract  attention  and 
be  widely  commented  on  and  remembered.  One 
instance  was  his  .saying,  in  an  address  before  the  New 
England  Society  of  New  York  City,  forty  years  ago, 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  that 
they  founded  here  "  a  State  without  a  King,  and  a 
Church  without  a  Bishop."  Some  will  doubtless 
recollect  the  animated  discussion  which  took  place 
soon  afterwards  lietween  two  prominent  divines,  Rev. 
Drs.  Potts  and  W'ainwriglit,  one  a  Presbyterian  and 
the  other  an  Episcopalian — one  contending  that  there 
could  be,  and  the  other  that  there  could  not  be,  a  true 
church  without  a  bishop.  The  disputation  was  reiter- 
ateil  by  the  religious  press  of  this  country  and  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  secular  journals  had  a  good  time  over 
it  in  a  less  serious  vein.  Very  funny  also  was  the 
device  of  a  storekeeper  on  l^roadway  in  that  city,  who 
suspended  a  cage,  containing  a  parrot,  upon  each  side 
of  his  doorway,  after  having  trained  the  loquacious 
birds  to  participate  in  the  controversy — one  exclaim- 
ing, "There  can  be  a  church  without  a  bishop,"  and 
the  other  energetically  retorling,  "There  can(io<  be  a 
church  without  a  bishop." 


His  copious  vocabulary,  like  his  chirography,  was 

occasionally  the  subject  of  good-natured,  jocose  allu- 
sions, which  he  enjoyed  as  much  as  did  others.  Hor- 
ace Mann  related  to  me  that  one  day  when  he  was 
present  at  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Boston,  during  a 
temporary  recess,  one  of  the  lawyers  mentioned,  inci- 
dentally, that  a  new  edition  of  Webster's  Quarto  Dic- 
tionary was  about  to  appear,  containing  seventeen 
thousand  new  words.  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  whose 
eyes  had  been  closed,  apparently  in  a  drowse,  groaned 
and  with  mock  gravity  said,  '•  I  hope  Rufus  Choate 
won't  get  hold  of  it!" 

4.  His  nationality,  and  his  belief  that  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  all  else  should 
be  subordinate,  which  in  his  time  were  criticized  in 
some  quarters  as  ultra- conservatism,  were  somewhat 
ditt'erently  judged  after  the  late  Civil  War  broke  out. 
When  the  war-cloud  was  gathering,  before  the  storm 
had  actually  burst  upon  the  country,  Mr.  Seward  took 
substantially  the  same  position  in  his  last  speech  in 
the  Senate,  just  before  he  took  his  seat  in  Lincoln's 
Cabinet,  when  he  said,  "  Republicanism  is  nothing, 
Democracy  is  nothing,  in  the  presence  of  the  Union." 
Choate,  years  before,  had  said  in  a  speech,  "  We 
stand  by  the  shipping  articles  and  the  ship,  the  whole 
voyage  round.  We  go  for  the  Union  to  the  last  beat 
of  the  pulse  and  the  last  drop  of  blood."  I  presume 
no  one  doubts  that  had  he  lived  until  the  Rebellion, 
he  would  have  stood  with  Everett,  whose  position 
previously  had  been  the  same  as  his.  His  utterances 
had  contributed  to  strengthen  and  deepen  that  intense 
devotion  to  the  Union  which  nerved  millions  of 
American  people  to  sustain  it  by  sacrifice  and  trea- 
sure, through  the  tremendous  struggle.  As  it  was 
with  the  son  and  grandson  of  Webster,  so  was  it  with 
the  son  and  representative  of  Choate.  His  son  and  a 
sonin-law  marched  at  the  country's  call,  and  the  son 
incurred  in  the  exposures  of  the  service  the  malady 
thiit  shortened  his  days.  In  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Mountain,  he  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  com- 
rades when  several  of  his  company  were  killed  and 
others  fell  wounded. 

Choate  was  at  heart  always  anti-slavery.  This  is 
evident  from  some  of  his  private  correspondence,  in 
which  he  could  not  reasonably  be  accused  of  saying 
anything  for  public  effect.  When  Edward  Everett 
was  in  the  Senate,  he  said  to  him,  in  a  private  letter, 
under  date  of  February  4,  1854,  "  We  hope  you  may 
defeat  the  further  extension  of  slavery,  on  grounds  and 
by  reasoning  that  will  not  lose  you  one  American 
heart  or  judgment  anywhere."  In  another  strictly 
private  letter  to  the  same  person,  under  date  of  No- 
vember 17,  1857,  he  wrote  thus  in  reference  to  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  whom  he  had  materially  aided  to 
elect:  "  I  entreat  you  to  give  him  and  all  conservative 
men  an  idea  of  a  patriot  administration.  Kansa.s 
MIT.ST  HE  FREE. — sua  sponle — and  the  nation  kept  quiet 
and  honest,  yet  with  a  certain  sense  of  growth,  U'lr 
unmindful  of  opportunities  of  glory." 
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5.  His  estiin;ilile  personal  qualities  won  the  friend- 
ship of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  always  unpre- 
tending, free  from  hauteur,  accessible  and  genial.  He 
was  modest  in  his  estimate  of  himself,  and  especially 
moderate  in  his  charges  for  his  professional  services. 
President  Brown,  in  his  biography  of  him,  says  that 
his  largest  fee  in  any  one  case  w:is  S2,500,  and  his 
largest  retainer  $1,500 ;  the  largest  amount  of  receipts 
in  any  one  year  was  a  little  more  than  $22,000; 
average  for  tlie  last  eleven  years  of  his  life,  nearly 
§18,000;  and  in  otic  year  only  did  they  fall  below 
$13,000. 

The  late  Hon.  Matthew  H.  Carpenter,  the  brilliant 
lawyer  of  the  West,  and  United  States  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  used  to  speak  with  emotion  of  Mr. 
Choate's  kindness  to  him,  when,  poor  and  unknown, 
he  came  from  Vermont  to  Boston,  and  applied  for 
admission  to  his  otiice  as  a  law-student.  Although  he 
had  already  as  many  students  as  his  rooms  would 
accommodate,  he  took  him  into  his  own  room,  be- 
stowed upon  him  every  attention,  and  when  he  started 
to  begin  a  career  at  the  West,  he  supplied  him  with 
money  without  solicitation  or  even  intimation.  This 
Mr.  Carpenter  promptly  repaid  as  soon  as  able  to  do 
so.  In  some  other  eases,  however,  his  generosity  and 
good  nature  were  imposed  upon. 

6.  What  may  interest  the  people  of  this  town,  per- 
haps, as  much  as  anything  else  concerning  him  per- 
sonally, is  the  fond  attachment  he  manifested  for  his 
native  place.  How  naturally,  when  in  the  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate, he  expressed  this  sentiment  in  a  letter  to  his  son, 
then  a  little  boy,  at  school  in  Essex.  After  telling 
him  how  warm  the  weather  was,  in  the  month  of  May, 
in  Washington,  where  the  grass  was  then  mown  and 
roses  were  in  bloom,  he  added :  "  Give  me  the  sun  of 
Essex,  however,  I  say,  for  all  this.  One  half  hour, 
tell  grandmother,  under  those  cheri.shed  button-woods, 
is  worth  a  month  under  these  insufferable  fervors." 
Similar-associations  and  memories  were  uppermost  in 
his  mind,  only  a  short  time  before  he  died.  He  had 
for  some  time  been  an  invalid ;  and  in  hope  to  regain 
health,  he  took  passage,  with  his  son,  in  a  steamer, 
for  Europe.  On  arriving  at  Halifax,  he  was  too  ill 
to  proceed  any  further  ;  and  so  he  tarried  there,  in- 
tending, a-i  soon  as  sufficiently  recovered,  to  return  to 
Boston.  Only  the  day  before  his  death,  he  considered 
himself  better  and  gaining;  and  the  surgeon  of  the 
Admiral's  flagship  of  the  British  fleet  then  on  that 
station,  who  had  been  called  in,  expressed  himself 
encouragingly.  But  a  little  before  two  o'clock,  the 
next  morning,  July  )3,  1859,  he  ceased  to  breathe. 
In  reply  to  a  question,  his  last  words  were,  that  he 
felt  very  faint.  An  autopsy  revealed  that  his  death 
was  due  to  granular  dissolution  of  the  kidneys,  com- 
monly called  Bright's  disease. 

Nothing  could  be  more  touching  than  his  conver- 
sation in  his  last  hours,  as  thus  recorded  by  his  son  : 
"  He  talked  much  of  home,  making  little  plans  about 
the  best  way  of  getting  there;    talked  of  sending  for 


his  family  to  come  to  him,  but  thought  he  should 
recruit  so  soon  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  ;  talked 
about  Essex,  of  wanting  to  go  down  there,  and  having 
a  boat  built  for  him,  discussing  her  size  and  rig." 

He  who  had  held  juries  spell-bound,  and  charmed 
nmltitudes,  thought  not  at  this  time  of  courts  or 
listening  crowds,  but  tenderly  recalled  the  scenes  of 
his  old  home,  the  ancient  town  where  he  drew  his 
first  breath. 

Hon.  Davii>  Choate. — The  experiences  of  this 
distinguished  native  and  life-long  resident  were  so 
interwoven  with  the  affairs  of  the  inhabitants,  both 
civil  and  religious,  that  a  personal  sketch  of  him  is  a 
legitimate  part  of  the  history  of  the  town.  As  surveyor, 
conveyancer,  adjuster  of  estates,  and  adviser,  his 
services  were  often  in  requisition  ;  and  his  educa- 
tional influence  upon  the  place  was  greater,  as  a 
whole,  than  that  of  any  other  person,  the  recollection 
of  him  being  ineffaceable  from  the  minds  of  the  large 
number,  of  both  sexes,  still  living,  who  were  among 
his  pupils. 

While  firm  and  steadfast  in  adherence  to  his  de- 
liberately formed  and  cherished  opinions,  he  was 
every  mindful  of  the  amenities  of  social  life;  and  in 
his  personal  intercourse  with  any  and  all  of  those 
who  entertained  differing  convictions,  he  never  for- 
got to  be  a  gentleman. 

The  elder  brother  of  Rufus,  he  was  born  in  the 
ancient  house  on  the  island,  November  29, 1796,  and 
was  married,  January  14,  1828,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Col.  Thomas  Wade,  of  Ipswich.  They  had  six 
children,  of  whom  the  following  survive  :  Dr.  David 
Choate,  of  Salem,  Hannah,  principal  of  one  of  the 
public  schools  in  that  city,  Rufus  and  William  C, 
who  reside  in  Essex,  and  Rev.  Washington  Choate, 
piistor  at  Irvington-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

He  was  a  descendant,  in  the  sixth  generation,  from 
John  Choate,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1645,  and 
also  from  John  Perkins,  1st,  George  Giddings,  John 
Procter  1st,  Reginald  Foster,  and  Thomas  Varney. 

As  a  Teacher. — As  an  instructor  Mr.  Choate  was  in 
his  native  element.  He  had  not  only  a  due  ap- 
preciation of  the  dignity  of  this  vocation,  which  he 
followed  nearly  thirty  years,  but  he  had  a  sympathetic 
and  devoted  attachment  to  it.  He  performed  its 
duties  not  in  a  merely  perfunctory  manner;  his 
heart  was  always  in  it.  He  gave  to  it  more  hours 
of  preparation,  labor,  care  and  solicitude  than  any 
contract  would  require,  and  throughout  his  long 
career  in  this  calling,  he  rendered  viistly  more  than 
an  equivalent  for  any  remuneration.  He  was  never 
a  hireling  who  careth  not  for  the  flock.  He  shrank 
from  no- extra  toil  or  effort  to  assist  and  encourage 
those  of  his  pupils  who  might  wish  to  gain  knowledge 
beyond  the  established  routine  of  school-studies  in 
his  time.  He  was  the  first  in  the  town  to  introduce 
the  study  of  Astronomy,  which  he  made  especially 
attractive. 

He  invited  all  who  desired  to  learn  some  of  its 
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sublime  facts  to  meet  at  the  school-house  on  cloudless 
evenings,  when  the  starry  host  appeared  undinimed; 
where,  without  fee  or  reward,  he  would,  with  the  aid 
of  a  geography  of  the  heavens  and  celestial  maps, 
spend  hours,  first  in  familiar  descriptive  lecturing, 
and  afterwards  out  of  doors,  pointing  out  the  different 
constellations,  explaining  their  geometric  relations  to 
each  other  and  iheir  mythological  signification.  He 
also  imparted,  in  the  same  practical  way,  a  knowl- 
edge of  surveying  and  mensuration,  in  which  he  was 
an  expert.  A  lady  has  often  recalled  how,  in  happy 
girlhood,  she  learned  to  designate  readily  every  con- 
stellation above  the  horizon  at  any  hour  or  season, 
and  also  how  she  had  learned  to  find  with  exactness 
the  area  of  any  plat  of  ground,  however  irregular  its 
shape  or  outlines. 

His  school,  in  educational  advantages,  had  the 
status  of  an  academy.  He  introduced  illustrative 
apparatus  and  other  appliances  to  aid  in  promoting 
the  advancement  of  the  scholars.  His  interest  in 
educational  matters  extended  beyond  the  periphery 
of  his  school.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Essex  County  Teachers'  Association,  and  for  years 
one  of  its  most  efficient  members;  and  while  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  education  in  the  higher 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  he  introduced,  and  carried 
through,  some  beneficial  and  important  educational 
measures.  He  received  an  invitation  to  become  the 
principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany, 
which  he  declined  from  apprehension  that  his  im- 
paired health  would  not  warrant  his  assuming  the 
charge  of  so  responsible  and  laborious  a  position. 

As  a  Writer. — Sir.  Choate  was  facile  and  easy, 
having  ready  command  of  the  most  appropriate 
words  for  every  occasion.  He  was  never  dull  nor  ob- 
scure, but  always  animated  and  translucent  in  his 
style;  and  he  wrote  .as  well  upon  one  topic  as  upon 
another.  His  contributions  to  Crowell's  completed 
town  history,  are  favorable  specimens  of  his  literary 
manner.  His  descriptions,  especially  of  the  success- 
ive eflbrts  and  successive  failures  to  procure  railroad 
facilities,  arc  pervaded  by  natural  and  genuine  hu- 
mor; and  his  chapter  upon  the  transactions  of  the 
town  relative  to  the  late  Civil  War  is,  in  more  than 
one  particular,  very  remarkable.  Written  when 
he  was  considerably  past  the  age  of  seventy  years, 
there  is  no  falling  off  from  the  freshness  and  vivacity 
of  his  earlier  days.  To  collect  and  methodically  ar- 
range the  statistical  details  of  enlistnicnts  ami  terms 
of  service,  and  accompany  them  with  personal  de- 
scriptions more  or  less  extended,  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  soldiers,  obtained  in  part  from  their  oral 
statements,  with  occasional  extracts  from  their  cor- 
respondence and  private  journals,  and  make  it  all 
nadable  and  attractive,  could  not  have  been  a  dimin- 
utive labor. 

An  a  PitblU:  Speaker. — He  was  animated,  sympa- 
thetic and  interesting,  and  at  limes  eloquent;  and  in 
an  argument  on  a  practical  subject,  he  could  be  very 


forcible  and  convincing.  A  prominent  instance  of 
this  kind  was  his  speech  before  the  county  commis- 
sioners in  behalf  of  the  petitioners  for  a  new  road 
(now  Martin  Street),  which  the  voters  at  a  town-meet- 
ing, by  a  large  majority,  had  refused  to  lay  out,  on 
account  of  taxation.  The  writer  of  this,  who  was  one 
of  the  petitioners,  heard  the  speech,  and  thought  it 
one  of  the  clearest,  most  compact  and  telling  array  of 
facts  a:;d  figures,  with  the  most  cogent  arguments 
based  upon  them,  that  he  had  ever  previously  listened 
to  in  any  discussion  of  projected  public  improve- 
ments, and  he  had  h.ad  opportunities  of  listening  to 
arguments  upon  practical  questions  before  legislative 
committees,  when  the  counsel  on  each  side  were  at- 
torneys of  large  experience  and  much  repute. 

If  Mr.  Choate  had  chosen  the  profession  of  the  law, 
and  established  himself  in  some  large  town  or  city, 
under  the  stimulus  of  varied  practice,  in  attrition 
with  opposing  counsel,  and  in  the  widened  sphere  of 
the  courts,  he  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  arisen  to 
distinction  as  an  attorney.  He  did,  in  some  instances, 
conduct  cases  in  court  as  counsel. 

A  Remark  upon  Lightning. — In  1856,  two  persons 
having  been  killed  by  lightning  in  this  town,  in  two 
separate  thunder-storms,  within  one  week,  a  proposi- 
tion was  made  in  a  Congregiitional  parish-meeting,  to 
have  a  lightning-rod  placed  upon  the  meeting-house. 
A  very  sincere  member  arose  and  objected  to  it,  say- 
ing that  it  might  seem  like  defying  Providence,  as  he 
thought  that  lightning  went  only  w-here  it  was  sent. 
Mr.  Choate  arose  and  said  that  the  Bible  taught  that 
God  "sends  the  rain,"  but,  notwith-standing  this,  we 
hold  up  umbrellas  to  keep  it  oft' our  heads. 

As  Civil  Magistrate.— He  served  for  a  long  series  of 
years;  first  as  justice  of  the  peace,  then  justice  of  the 
peace  and  quorum,  and  later  as  trial  justice;  in  the 
latter  office  conducting  many  trials  in  Gloucester,  be- 
fore the  establishment  of  a  Police  Court  there. 

In  Agriculture. — In  youth  and  early  manhood  he 
had  his  father's  farms  to  care  for,  and  throughout  life 
retained  bis  interest  in  agricultural  affairs.  He  wrote 
essays  and  reports  upon  the  culture  of  .various  pro- 
ducts, and  was  for  some  time  vice-president  and  trus- 
tee of  the  Essex  County  Agricultural  Society,  attend- 
ing its  meetings  and  fretiucntly  taking  jiart  in  its  dis- 
cussions. In  1800  he  wrote  an  agricultural  and  geo- 
logical survey  of  Essex  County,  which  was  printed 
among  the  transactions  of  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  promotion  of  Agriculture. 

Various  Ojficci. — To  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
public  positions  held  by  Mr.  Choate,  at  various 
times,  he  seemed  to  have  gravitated  naturally,  being 
drawn  to  them  by  the  desire  of  his  neighbors  and 
townsmen,  and  his  associates  in  the  various  organiza- 
tions of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  served  in  both 
branches  of  the  Slate  Legislature,  and  the  church,  of 
which  he  was  more  than  forty  years  a  deacon,  often 
delegated  him  to  represent  it  in  councils,  at  ordina- 
tions and  on  other  occasions ;  and   he  was  Superin- 
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tendent  of  the  Sunday-School  for  many  years.  He 
was,  for  some  tiuio,  a  tnisiee  of  Dummer  Academy, 
and  also  of  the  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary  at 
Hadley,  of  which  latter  he  was  an  early  and  efficient 
friend  and  patron.  He  was  in  succession  corre- 
sponding secretary,  vice-president  and  president  of 
the  Essex  County  Teachers'  Association.  He  was  re- 
peatedly chosen  town  clerk  and  town  treasurer,  and 
was  for  a  long  time  an  efficient  member  of  the 
School  Committee,  and  often  its  chairman. 

As  a  Musicifi7i. — Having  a  fondness  for  music,  he 
became  a  skillful  performer  upon  more  than  one  in- 
strument, and  did  much  to  encourage  and  promote 
musical  culture  in  the  church  choir,  and  in  the  town. 
Those  who  ever  heard  him  play  St.  Martin's,  on  the 
flute,  at  the  evening  meetings  in  the  old  chapel,  in 
the  years  so  long  gone  by,  will  remember  that  restful 
and  devotional  melody. 

Personal  and  General. — Mr.  Choate  was  free  from 
envy.  The  success  of  others,  in  any  walk  or  sphere 
of  life,  seemed  always  to  give  him  unalloyed  pleasure, 
more  especially  if  they  had  risen  under  adverse  cir- 
cumstances and  by  their  own  energy  and  persever- 
ance. He  had  an  admiration  for  eloquence,  learning 
and  intellectual  ability,  which  he  cordially  recognized 
and  acknowledged,  whether  in  his  own  sect  or  party 
or  in  that  of  another.  Horace  Mann's  educational 
reports  he  considered  models  in  that  line,  and  I  re- 
member on  one  occasion  how  charmed  he  was  by  the 
brilliant  oratory  of  Burlingame.  He  was  a  most 
agreeable  social  companion,  and  enjoyed  interchange 
of  thought  with  those  of  kindred  literary  tastes.  Once 
only  did  I  ever  know  his  equanimity  to  be  disturbed  or 
jostled.  He  was  an  admirerof  the  writings  of  Cowper ; 
and  at  the  time  referred  to  he  had  just  read,  among 
some  literary  criticisms  by  a  noted  American  writer, 
a  depreciatory  remark  concerning  the  works  of  that 
gentle  and  contemplative  poet.  It  was  unjust,  though 
half  jocose,  and  its  author,  quite  probably,  as  other 
brilliant  men  have  done  in  regard  to  other  authors, 
made  the  observation  inconsiderately ;  for  it  would 
seem  incongruous  that  one  so  tenderly  susceptible  as 
the  critic  himself  was,  at  times,  could  for  once  seem 
to  speak  indifferently  of  him  who  wrote  the  lines  to 
his  mother's  picture  commencing,  "  O  that  those  lips 
had  language.''  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning's  tribute 
to  him  is  profoundly  and  sympathetically  appreci- 
ative. 

Mr.  Choate  always  felt  a  deep  and  hearty  interest 
in  everything  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  town. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  projectors  of  the  branch 
railroad,  and  performed  much  gratuitous  labor  in 
connection  with  surveys  to  ascertain  the  most  practi- 
cable route  and  in  urging  the  importance  of  the  en- 
terprise upon  his  townsmen,  as  well  as  having  the 
subject  piesented  to  the  Legislature,  on  applying  for 
a  charter.  When  these  cumulative  efforts  had  at 
length,  in  1872,  culminated  in  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  road,  to  no  one  were  the  sounds  of  the  bell 


and  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive  more  welcome  than  to 
him.  On  the  1st  of  July  of  that  year,  when  the  road 
was  opened  to  the  public,  he  was  able  only  to  ride  in 
his  carriage  to  the  Falls  station,  where  he  entered  a 
car  of  the  first  train  from  Wenham,  and  came  in  it  to 
the  terminus  of  the  road.  Although  of  advanced  age 
and  i'eeble,  he  was,  in  relation  to  this  enterprise, 
the  fortunate  Simeon,  who,  while  others  "  died  with- 
out the  sight,"  had  full  realization  of  his  long-ex- 
pectant vision,  surviving  the  event  until  the  17th 
day  of  the  following  December. 

Capt.  Parker  Burnham. — This  veteran  ship- 
master, who  as  youth  and  man  sailed  the  seas  for 
thirty  years,  and  lived  until  1871,  when  he  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  four-score  and  ten,  was  in  one  par- 
ticular unparalleled, — building,  as  he  did,  in  1811,  and 
owning,  the  largest  vessel  which  at  that  date  had  ever 
been  built  here,  and  then  sailing  in  her  for  five  consecu- 
tive years  as  captain,  making  voyages  to  Lisbon,  and 
to  various  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  which  he 
became  as  familiarly  acquainted  as  with  Boston  har- 
bor. He  became  one  of  the  most  skillful  and  trusted 
navigators  of  his  time,  sailing  in  the  employ  of  the 
Sargents  and  other  prominent  merchants  of  Boston. 
He  was  never  shipwrecked,  and  never  met  with  dis- 
aster of  any  kind,  though  he  experienced  many  ter- 
rific gales  and  tempests. 

His  crews  attributed  his  good  luck  in  this  respect  to 
the  fact  that  he  never  procrastinated  in  his  prepara- 
tions for  bad  weather,  giving  orders  instantly  to  reef 
all  sails  at  the  first  portent  of  a  vi(dent  storm,  so  that 
when  it  reached  his  ship  he  was  ready  for  it.  This 
promptness  and  punctuality  continued  through  his 
life,  enabling  him  sometimes  to  turn  to  advantage 
what  delay  might  have  made  a  business  reverse.  As 
we  used  to  say  of  him,  when  on  a  business  errand,  he 
always  took  passage  by  the  first  boat. 

His  retirement  from  a  sea-faring  life  was  occasioned 
or  at  least  hastened  by  a  singular  circumstance, 
which,  to  himself  as  to  others,  was  always  a  wonder 
and  a  puzzle.  He  had  been  growing  somewhat  weary 
of  life  on  the  ocean,  and  had  about  concluded  to  be- 
come permanently  a  landsman  ;  but  yielding  to  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  his  employers,  he  had  consented 
to  go  one  voyage  more.  He  had  his  sea-chest  sent 
aboard,  and  the  ship  waited  only  for  a  fair  wind.  On 
entering  the  cabin,  however,  he  felt  suddenly  a  pre- 
sentiment that  if  he  sailed  then  he  would  never  re- 
turn. The  impression  was  so  strong  that  at  the  last 
moment,  his  engagement  was,  with  the  reluctant 
acquiescence  of  the  owners,  cancelled.  Another  cap- 
tain was  procured,  and  the  ship  started  on  her  voy- 
age; but  neither  she  nor  the  crew  were  ever  after- 
wards heard  from  ! 

After  retiring  from  the  sea,  he  engaged  for  many 
years  in  ship-building.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
builders  in  the  town  to  discontinue  the  custom  of 
furnishing  rum  to  the  workmen  at  luncheon.  He 
was  led  to  do  this  from  a  single  circumstance.    He 
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observed  that  an  apprentice-boy  waa  eager  for  the 
luncheon-hour,  and  drauk  his  ration  of  liquor,  each 
day,  with  an  ap|)arentl_v  increasing  relish.  He  pro- 
posed to  the  men  that  if  they  would  acquiesce  in  the 
change,  he  would  add  the  cost  of  the  rum  to  their 
wages,  and  furnish  hot  coflee  as  a  substitute.  They 
all  promptly  assented. 

He  was  a  person  of  ft-reat  equanimity,  and  no  losses 
in  business  ever  deprived  him  of  a  night's  sleep.  One 
in.^tance  will  serve  as  an  illustration.  He  had  sold  a 
new  vessel,  entirely  on  credit,  to  Coolidge,  Head  and 
Poor,  an  apparently  prosperous  business  firm,  in  Bos- 
ton. Soon  afterwards,  they  made  a  disastrous  failure, 
and  he  lost  the  entire  debt  of  several  thousand  dollars. 
He  had  then  recently  bought  a  horse  which  had  been 
recommended  to  him  as  a  first-claj's  steed,  with  which 
he  started,  in  a  carriage,  for  Boston,  to  ascertain  if 
there  was  a  chance  of  recovering  anything.  He  found 
that  everything  was  swamped,  and  his  loss  was  total 
and  absolute.  On  reaching  Salem,  upon  his  return, 
his  horse  dropped  dead.  The  first  question  asked 
him  on  his  arrival  home,  was,  "  What  luck  ?  "  He 
answered,  ''Coolidge,  Head  and  Poor  old  horse  have 
all  gone  together."  He  was  never  known  to  mention 
the  subject  afterwards,  unless  questioned  about  it. 

He  was  of  the  most  transparent  truthfulness  and 
integrity,  and  the  white  line  of  personal  honor  in  his 
Boul  was  never  even  fiiintly  overshadowed.  In  his 
religion  he  was  a  Universalist,  in  tlje  best  sense  of 
that  term.  An  over- zealous  but  unquestionably  well- 
meaning  person  once  solemnly  said  to  him,  "  Captain 
Burnham,  have  you  made  your  peace  with  God?" 
He  quietly  replied,  "  I  was  never  at  war  with  Him."' 

As  an  instance  of  his  good  will  and  freedom  from 
resentment,  his  compassionate  treatment  of  one  who 
had  done  him  an  unprovoked  injury,  is  worth  record- 
ing. A  most  unwarrantable  and  vexatious  civil  suit 
was  brought  against  him  for  alleged  trespass  upon 
premises  which  he  had  sold,  but  over  which,  in  the 
express  language  of  the  deed  of  conveyance,  he  had 
reserved  a  right  of  way.  He  won  the  suit,  as  defend- 
ant, the  jury  visiting  the  spot,  and  having  the  deed 
before  them.  On  sonic  technical  point,  a  new  trial 
was  granted,  in  which  he  again  won  the  case.  The 
plaintiff  then  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  on  a 
point  of  law;  but  that  tribunal  sustained  the  double 
decision  of  the  lower  court. 

The  plaintiff  subsequently  had  continuous  ill  luck 
in  business,  and  finally  became  dissipated,  and  re- 
moved to  Boston,  where  he  lived  some  years  in  needy 
circumstances.  Captain  Burnham  met  him  in  the 
street  there  one  day,  and  he  looked  .so  forlorn  and 
gaunt  that  he  cordially  invited  him  to  the  hotel 
where  he  was  stopping  and  gave  him  a  dinner,  which 
he  ate  with  the  avidity  of  one  half-fumisbed.    Over- 


'Tlili  Incident  wm  rt-Intod  to  tno  by  tlie  Uto  Abnor  nurnbnni,  .Ir., 
wliu  In  eurly  lifu  wiui  vuo  uf  liia  sdlutv,  and  wiu  aflvrwanls  uniployed  in 
bis  ship-yard. 


come  by  the  kindness  of  the  man  he  had  wronged 
yeare  before,  he  broke  down  with  emotion,  cried  like 
a  child,  and  declared  that  he  would  never  have 
brought  the  suit  if  he  had  not  been  "  put  up  to  it." 
It  was  the  offspring  of  envy. 

That  chivalric  gentleman,  the  late  Hon.  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  who  conducted  the  case  all  through  as 
counsel  for  the  defendant,  declared  to  him  that  the 
suit  was  the  most  outrageously  unjust  of  any  that  he 
had  known  in  his  jiractice ;  and  when  the  captain 
handed  to  him  his  fee,  Jlr.  Saltonstall  took  from  it  a 
considerable  sum  and  returned  it,  positively  refusing 
to  accept  the  whole  amount. 

Captain  Burnham  was  a  descendant  of  Thomas, 
second  of  the  three  Burnham  brothers,  early  settlers. 
He  was  also  descended  by  two  lines  of  ancestry 
from  John  Perkins,  first,  whose  daughter  Lydia  mar- 
ried Henry  Bennett,  ancestor  of  Captain  Burnham's 
mother,  Hannah  Bennett;  and  one  of  whose  later 
descendants,  Elizabeth  Perkins,  became  the  wife  of 
David  Burnham,  first,  who  was  Captain  Burnham's 
great-grandfather. 

The  AxDUKW.'i  Family. — From  all  that  can  be 
authentically  learned,  the  progenitor  of  all  of  this 
surname  in  Essex  was  John  Andrews,  a  first  cousin 
of  the  original  three  Burnham  brothers  and  a  son  of 
Captain  Robert  Andrews,  who  commanded  the  ship 
"Angel  Gabriel,"  wrecked  at  Pcmaquid  in  1635. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  have  been  a 
kinsman  of  another  Robert  Andrews,  who  was  in 
Ipswich  as  early  as  May  6,  1635,  when  he  was  made 
freeman,  and  of  that  still  other  Robert,  at  one  time 
living  in  Topsfield,  who  was  killed  in  King  Philip's 
war.  There  were  also  two  persons  of  the  name  of  John 
Andrews  in  Ipswich,  who  in  1()4S  subscribed  to  pay 
Major  Dennison  for  military  instruction,  one  signing 
himself  John,  Sr.,  and  the  other  John,  Jr.  What  rela- 
tionship, if  any,  they  may  have  borne  to  John,  son  of 
Captain  Robert,  does  not  appear  in  any  record  that  I 
have  seen. 

John  Andrews,  of  Chebacco,  was  lieutenant  of  a 
military  company  here  in  1683.  He  was.  the  one  who 
was  fined  and  imprisoned  with  Rev.  John  Wise  and 
others,  for  opposing  the  usurpation  of  Governor  Andres. 
He  died  in  1709,  leaving  a  widow  named  Judith,  with 
four  sons,  John,  William,  Thomas  and  Joseph;  and  a 
danglitcr  Elizabeth,  who  married  James  Giddiiigs. 
He  appointed  "William  Giddinge  of  Jebacco  "  ex- 
ecutor of  his  will. 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  will  of  his  father.  Captain 
Robert  Andrews,  dated  March  1,  1642,  from  the 
original  on  file  at  the  office  of  the  Registry  of 
Deeds  in  Salem  ;  in  which  he  refers  to  his  eldest  son 
John  as  "yet  under  age."  If  he  was  then  twenty 
years  old,  he  was  about  fifty-five  when  appointed  on 
a  committee  to  confer  with  the  authorities  of  Ipswich 
relative  to  being  allowed  to  have  a  preacher  in  Che- 
bacco. On  page  46  of  Professor  Crowell's  bi-centen- 
nial    address,  bis   age  at    that    time   is   given   as  60. 
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Xunierous  inaccuracies  and  discrepancies  of  this  sort 
are  lrei]iiont  in  the  early  records,  where  in  some  in- 
stances they  are  probably  given  as  approximations 
merely,  so  that  they  do  not  affect  any  general  accu- 
racy of  statement. 

The  Br ux ii  ams. — These  are  too  numerous  to  be  par- 
ticularized to  any  considerable  extent.  The  branches 
of  the  families  of  Seth,  .Tosiah,  Andrew,  the  centena- 
rian, Abel,  &c.,  are  descendants  from  the  first  John  ; 
most  of  the  rest  are  from  the  first  Thomas.  In  the 
"  Burnham  Genealogy "  they  are  given  in  minute 
detail. 

The  Choate  Famii-y. — John  Choate,  the  first  of 
the  surname  in  Chebacco,  came  here,  it  is  believed, 
in  164."),  at  the  age  of  about  twenty-one  years.'  He 
wa.s  from  Sudbury,  or  its  neighborhood,  in  Suffolk, 
near  the  boundary  of  Essex  County,  England.  The 
tradition  is,  that  his  house  stood  within  a  few  rods 
southeast  of  the  spot  where  tliat  of  the  late  John 
Low  now  stands  or  formerly  stood.  His  wife's  first 
name  was  Anne,  but  her  surname  is  unknown.  He 
died  December  4,  1695,  at  the  age  of  about  seventy- 
one.  His  wife  survived  him  till  1729,  reaching  the 
age  of  ninety. 

They  had  several  children.  Of  these,  John,  the 
eldest,  was  a  deacon.  He  had  six  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Thomas  settled  upon  Hog  Island,  where 
he  had  four  sons  and  five  daughters.  Benjamin  was 
a  clergyman. 

Of  Thomas'  children,  John  became  very  distin- 
guished; he  was  a  colonel  in  the  French  and  English 
war  ;  was  fifteen  years  a  member  of  the  General  Court ; 
was  chosen  Speaker,  but  the  election  was  annulled  for 
political  retisons  by  Governor  Belcher,  under  a  power 
that  oflScer  then  had;  but  he  was,  under  another 
Governor,  an  executive  counsellor  for  six  years.  His 
advice  was  often  sought  in  matters  eccle--iastical,  as 
well  as  civil,  being  a  prominent  member  of  the  South 
Church  in  Ipswich.  He  planned  and  superintended 
the  construction  of  the  stone  bridge,  in  1764,  at 
Ipswich  Centre,  where  he  resided.  He  was,  no  doubt, 
an  uncommon  man.  It  is  said  that  he  used  to  wear  a 
scarlet  cloak,  and  at  his  side  a  silver-hilted  sword,  in 
accordance,  probably,  with  an  old  English  custom. 
He  was  for  some  years  judge  of  Probate,  and  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Thomas'  daughter  Mary,  who  married  Parker  Dodge, 
of  Hamilton,  was  mother  of  John  Cleaveland's  first 
wife.  Rachel,  his  seventh  child  and  third  daughter, 
was  ancestress  of  the  writer. 

Thomas'  son  Francis  was  a  ruling  elder  in  Mr. 
Cleaveland's  church.  His  wife  was  Hannah  Perkins, 
a  descendant  of  John  Perkins,  (1st.)     They  had  eight 


1  There  is  a  tntilition  (how  authentic,  I  am  unable  to  say)  that  he 
came  to  this  country,  when  achild,  with  his  father,  and  that  tliey  lived 
awhile  in  N'owbury. 

It  is  siipjiosed  that  his  father  was  the  "goodman  Choate"  mentioned, 
as  one  desiring  to  emigrate  to  this  country,  in  a  letter  to  John  Winthrop, 
Jr.,  sent  from  England  as  early  as  1633,  by  Rev.  Henry  Jacic. 


children.  Their  daughter  Hannah  Choate  married 
Rufus  Ectthroj),  and  it  was  probably  in  compliment  to 
him  that  her  nephew,  David  Choate,  (1st),  gave  his 
son,  the  eminent  advocate,  the  name  Rufus.  Lothrop 
was  living  in  Connecticut  as  late  as  1795,  only  four 
years  before  Rufus  Choate's  birth,  and  probably  later. 
He  is  referred  to  in  Cleaveland's  army  journal  at 
Ticonderoga,  where  he  says:  "  I  received  a  letter  from 
my  dear  friend  Rufus  Lothrop." 

Francis'  son  William  was  a  sea  captain,  as  well  as 
farmer  on  Hog  Island.  He  was  father  of  David,  (1st), 
and  grandfather  of  Rufus.  He  had  also  sons  George, 
WiUiam  and  Job.  Descendants  of  Job  are  living  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  children  of  Warren,  who  died 
there,  in  1876,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  leaving 
a  widow,  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  son,  Dr. 
Rufus,  is  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Herndon,  Va. 

Stephen  Choate,  son  of  Lieutenant  Thomas,  Jr., 
and  grandson  of  Captain  Thomas,  was  for  many 
years  a  deacon  of  Mr.  Cleaveland's  church.  He  was 
for  several  terms  Representative  to  the  General  Court, 
and  also  a  State  Senator.  He  married,  as  his  second 
wife,  Widow  Elizabeth  Potter,  my  great-grand- 
mother, who  was  his  first  cousin,  and  by  whom  he 
had  four  children.  Her  daughter  by  her  first  hus- 
band, Elizabeth  Potter,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Abner  Day,  long  a  deacon  of  the  South  Church  in 
[pswich,  was  ray  grandmother;  and  the  fact  that  here 
she  resided  in  her  girlhood,  and  here  attended  church 
and  school,  and  the  circumstance  that  my  mother  was 
born  at  Ipswich  Farms,  not  very  far  from  the  Che- 
bacco line,  as  well  as  my  long  residence  here,  where 
my  children  were  born,  would  seem  to  identify  me 
personally  with  this  place  almost  as  fully  as  if  I  had 
been  a  native  of  Essex,  instead  of  originating  in  the 
neighbori^ig  town  of  Beverly. 

There  are  now  lesiding  in  Essex  but  four  adult 
males  of  the  name  of  Choate,  viz. :  Francis  and  John 
C,  sons  of  our  late  prominent  and  respected  citizen, 
John  Choate;  and  Rufus  and  William  C,  sons  of  the 
late  Hon.  David.  Many  of  the  Choate  lineage,  how- 
ever, both  male  and  female,  of  various  other  sur- 
names, are  still  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

The  Goodhues. — In  1636,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers, 
who  had  been  a  minister  in  As'iington,  England,  came 
to  Boston,  and  in  1638  settled  as  pastor  in  Ipswich, 
Mass. ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  was  followed  by  seven- 
teen others  who  had  been  members  of  his  church  in 
England,  including  William  Goodhue  and  Robert 
Lord,  ancestor  of  the  late  Judge  Otis  P.  Lord. 

The  former  is  alluded  to  in  the  Ipswich  records  as 
"  William  Goodhue,  weaver."  He  became  deacon  of 
the  first  church  in  Ipswich,  as  did  also  his  son  Jo- 
seph. He  was  married  four  times  :  1st,  to  Margery 
Watson;  2d,  to  Mary  Webb;  3d,  to  Bethiah,  widow 
of  Captain  Thomas  Lothrop,  of  Beverly,  killed  at 
Bloody  Brook  ;  and  4th,  to  Widow  Remember  Fisk, 
of  Wenham.  The  maiden  name  of  his  third  wife 
was  Bethiah  Rea,  and  she  was  of  the  same  lineage  as 
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my  great-great-grandmother  Prince,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Sanili  Rea.  A3  I  trace  the  relationsliip, 
the  Bethiuh  mentioned  was  her  aunt. 

William  Goodhue  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  in 
1099  or  1700,  leaving  two  sons,  William  and  Joseph, 
and  a  daughter  Mary,  wlio  married  Thomas  (xiddings. 
These  children  were  all  by  his  first  wife. 

The  Essex  Goodhnes. — The  sjn  William  settled  in 
Chebacco,  and  became  deacon  of  the  church  here. 
He  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Rev.  Francis  Dane, 
of  Andover,  and  granddaughter  of  John  Dane,  Sr., 
who  came  from  England  with  his  sons,  John,  Jr.,  and 
Francis.  John  Dane,  Sr.,  was  an  ancestor  of  the 
celebrated  Nathan  Dane;  so  that  all  the  descendants 
of  William  Goodhue,  of  Essex,  are  of  the  same  line- 
age as  that  of  the  distinguished  jurist.  William  and 
Hannah  (Dane)  Goodhue  had  five  sons  and  five 
daughters.  The  fourth  son,  Francis,  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  and  became  a  clergyman,  settling  at 
Jamaica,  L.  I.  He  died  suddenly  in  1707,  while  on  a 
journey,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five. 

This  was  the  William  Goodhue  who  was  fined  and 
imprisoned  by  Governor  Andros,  with  his  pastor.  Rev. 
John  Wise,  and  others.  Felt,  a  conscientious  and 
generally  accurate  historian,  is  in  error  in  supposing 
that  it  was  his  father,  of  Ipswich,  who  was  thus  per- 
secuted. 

Tills  William  Goodhue,  jr.,  was  selectman,  and  for 
several  years  member  of  the  General  Court.  He  was 
also  a  military  captain.  He  lived  on  what  is  now  tlu- 
Marshall  Farm,  on  Western  Avenue,  at  the  bend  of 
the  road,  where  he  died  in  1712.  His  son  John  lived 
till  1773,  when  he  was  eighty-seven  years  and  five 
montjis  old, 

The  Story  Family. — From  all  that  I  have  discov- 
ered, by  such  records  as  I  could  obtaiu  access  to,  I 
believe  tliat  all  the  families  of  the  name  of  iStory  in 
Ktsex  descended  from  William  Story,  who  came,  in 
1637,  from  Norwich,  England,  the  same  place  from 
which  came  the  first  Burnhams. 

Some  have  supposed  that  a  portion  of  the  Story 
residents  of  this  place  descended  from  Andrew  Story, 
the  early  immigrant,  who  served  in  the  I'equot  War. 
This,  I  think,  is  a  mistake.  I  do  not  find  any  proof 
that  he  lived  here  for  any  length  of  time,  if  at  all, 
after  the  close  of  his  service  in  that  conflict.  I  can 
find  no  record  of  his  having  had  a  family  here,  nor  of 
his  having  been  married.  It  is  said  that  he  went  to 
Connecticut,  and  never  returned.  Though  he  had  a 
land-grant  lor  his  military  service,  I  have  seen  no 
record  that  he  took  up  or  improved  any  laud  here- 
about. 

William  Story  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  a 
brother  of  the  first  Andrew  mentioned.  Although 
this  is  not  improbable,  I  have  not  found  any  i)08ilive 
a.ssertion  to  that  ell'ect  in  any  early  record.  He  came 
to  this  country  about  two  years  after  the  arrival  of 
Andrew. 

Of  William  t^torv  the  record  is  clear  that  he  mar- 


ried Sarah  Foster,  daughter  of  Reginald  Foster,  who 
came  to  Ipswich  in  1638,  one  year  after  he  himself 
had  arrived.  He  was  the  first  ancestor,  in  this  coun- 
try, of  the  distinguished  Judge  Story.  Reginald  Fos- 
ter was  a  lineal  ancestor  of  Miriam  Foster,  mother  ot 
Rufus  and  David  Choate. 

William  Story  was  an  extensive  land-owner  in 
Chebacco.  He  bought  of  Henry  Archer,  of  Ipswich, 
a  farm  of  ninety  acres  "beyond  Chebacco  Falls." 
The  deed  of  conveyance  was  signed  by  said  Archer 
and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  May  10,  1649.  This  prob- 
ably included  what  is  now  known  as  the  farm  of  the 
late  Captain  David  Low.  He  also  owned  land  else- 
where in  this  place,  bounded  in  part  by  Belcher's 
Lane,  embracing  the  premises  of  the  late  Adoniram 
Story,  and  extending  to  the  river. 

He  had  three  sons,  Andrew,  Seth  and  William,  who 
are  meutioncd  in  his  will;  in  which  it  is  said  that  the 
price  for  which  William  sold  to  Andrew  one-half  of 
Perley's  meadow,  was  a  just  price. 

He  is  believed  by  some  of  his  descendants  to  have 
built  the  first  saw-mill  iu  Chebacco,  in  1606,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  erected  anywhere  within 
the  town  of  Ipswich.  Two  circumstances  reuder 
this  ijrobable:  he  was  by  trade  a  carpenter,  and  he 
had  bought  the  farm  "  beyoud  the  Falls"  seven  years 
before  that  date. 

Addison  Cogswell,  a  lineal  descendant  in  the  8th 
generation  from  John  Cogswell,  the  first  ])ermanent 
settler  of  Essex,  is  a  son  of  William  and  Lucy  (Choate) 
Cogswell,  was  born  November  11,  1815,  in  Essex, 
Mass.,  and  married  Miss  Elvira  Dike,  of  Montague, 
Mass.,  January  6,  1886. 

He  is  by  occupation  a  farmer,  and  resides  in  Essex. 
His  educational  op|)ortunitics  were  limited  to  about 
twelve  weeks  annually  in  a  district  school,  in  which 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  a  partial  initiation  in 
grammar  and  natural  philosophy,  coustituted  the  cur- 
riculum. 

He  has  a  taste  for  reading,  with  a  preference  for  the 
solid  rather  than  for  the  lighter  kinds,  and  is  a  man 
of  much  and  varied  infornnition,  being  specially  well 
posted  uj)on  subjects  of  public  interest. 

Prompted  by  the  spirit  of  business  enterprise  and  a 
desire  to  promote  the  pro.sperity  and  welfare  of  the 
town  and  its  people,  he  was  led  to  associate  himself 
with  others  like-minded  in  building  an  extensive  saw 
and  |ilaning-niill, — which,  so  far,  has  not  proved  sis 
successful  as  wiu  desired,  Mr.  Moses  Knowlton,  a 
substantial  and  reliable  citizen,  joined  with  him  in 
building  au  extensive  shoe-factory,  at  great  cost  and 
risk,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  shoe-business 
into  the  town.  This  has  met  with  such  a  measure  of 
success  as  abundantly  compensates  for  the  risk  and 
anxiety  incurred  in  its  introduction. 

His  energy  and  perseverance  have  since  been  di- 
rected through  another  channel,  in  part  auxiliary  to 
the  enterprise  last-mentioned,  but  also  of  much  wider 
scope  in  the  public  benefit  conferred.     Through  his 
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personal  exertions  and  the  investment  of  his  capitil, 
in  assoeiiUion  with  others  who  joined  earnestly  in  the 
movement,  the  track  of  the  Essex  Branch  Kiiilroad, 
which  for  tittcen  years  has  been  such  an  advantage  to 
the  town  as  a  wliok^,  has  been  extended  to  llie  vilhifje 
<in  tlie  soutli  side  of  the  river,  its  terminus  being  near 
tlie  shoe-factory, — thus  affoidina:  addiiion:il  accommo- 
dation to  the  people  residing  in  that  locality  and  be- 
yond it. 

One  trait  in  Mr.  Cogswell's  character  may  have  been 
inherited  from  an  ancestress  (Mrs.  Thomas  Varney), 
who,  in  lt)79,  in  common  w'ith  others,  desired  the  pre- 
sence and  privileges  of  a  place  of  jiublic  worship  in 
this  parish  or  precinct.  But  their  own  church  in  Ips- 
wich and  the  Great  Court  at  Boston  forbade  them  to 
do  .so  preposterous  a  thing  as  to  rear  a  meeting-house. 
They,  however,  having  the  fear  of  God,  but  not  of 
Ipswich  and  the  Great  Court,  before  their  eyes,  did 
deliberately  and  with  pertinacious  audacity  raise  the 
Fir:<t  Church  in  Essex.  This  honored  ancestress  was 
arrested,  and  charged  with,  and  tried  for,  contempt  of 
great  and  mighty  powers.  She  was  doomed  to  ac- 
icnowledge  this,  her  great  sin.  Having  secured  the 
church,  and  there  being  no  occasion  for  another,  she 
very  humbly  promised  to  "doe  soe  no  more." 

This  possibly  inherited  characteristic  has  manifested 
itself  in  his  steadfast  adhesion  to  whatever  he  believes 
to  be  right  and  just,  in  all  matters  of  either  public  or 
private  concern,  wherein  anything  like  principle 
seems  to  him  to  be  involved,  whatever  may  be  the 
opinions  or  conclusions  of  others. 

He  is  a  gentleman  of  spotless  integrity  and  personal 
honor,  who  has  the  respect  aud  confidence  of  the  en- 
tire community,  and  to  whom  may  be  truthfully  ap- 
plied the  proverbial  declaration  that  his  word  is  as 
good  as  his  bond. 

His  training  and  reading,  together  with  his  own  re- 
flections, have  led  to  convictions  upon  theological 
subjects,'  which  are  decidedly  of  the  Calvinistic  type. 
The  lasting  influence  of  early  training,  in  the  older 
mode,  and  perhaps  also  the  force  of  heredity,  may  be 
seen,  on  reading  the  following,  which  is  one  of  Mr. 
Cogswell's  criticisms : 

"OUK  MOTTOES. 

"One  of  our  mottoes,  'Simply  to  Tliy  Cross  I  Cling,'  is  a  simple,  con. 
cise  and  comprehensive  sentence,  representing  one  of  our  oldest  and  best 
known  hymns.  Adopting  the  motto  is  adopting  the  hymn.  Its  words 
and  its  imageries  are  the  fumia  which  Cliristian  thought  has  talien.  It 
is  a  Christian  classic.  It  is  founded  on  the  Ruck  of  Ages,  and  will  en. 
dure. 

"The  motto  is  the  hymn  condensed  ;  the  amplification  of  the  motto  is 
in  the  hymn.  It  is  the  prayer  of  a  suppliant ;  leprous  sin  has  made  him 
an  outcast  from  his  Father's  house  and  is  consuming  his  life  ; — to  remain 
u  he  is,  is  death.  To  effect  his  own  cure,  he  is  helpless.  To  purchase 
healing,  his  zeal  and  tears  are  valueless.  He  despairs  of  help,  save  from 
One.  lie  sees  above  him  the  Cross,  and  on  it  One  who  points  him  to  the 
Rock  on  which  he  may  rest,  to  the  Cleft  in  which  ho  may  hide  from  the 
Avenger,  to  the  blood  which  will  cleanse  him,  and  to  the  robe  which  will 
clothe  him  for,  and  to  the  Daysman  who  will  present  him  in,  his  Father's 
presence  ;  and  to  the  Crttsa  he  clings  with  all  the  energy  that  a  dread  of 
death  and  a  hope  of  life  can  awaken. 

"It  isan  affectlTe  educator.  Pliny  relates  that  *the  Christians  were 
accustomed  to  meet  on  a  stated  day,  and  to  repeat  among  tbemselvea  a 
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liymn  to  Christ,  an  to  a  God.'  All  who  accept  and  repent  tliis,  will  re- 
ceive the  apiu-lhition  of  Christiuii,  and  will  bo  known  to  aildr*!8a  Christ 
R8  God.  It  will  carry  an  adequnto  knowledge  of  Iliin  wherever  it  goes. 
He  is  its  Alpha  and  Dniega.  Ii8  doctrines  are  the  mold  In  which  Christ- 
ian chanicter  is  forniud,  und  it  will  form  a  cliaracter  which  will  he  re- 
coguizt'd  as  a  likeness  of  llini. 

"In  juxtaposition  to  this,  we  have  another,  '  Nearer  my  God  to  Thee.* 
This  is  also  a  concise  sentence,  representing  another  hymn— one  of  a 
more  modern  date.  It  ia  a  candidate  for,  and  ia  receiving  much  favor. 
It  is  a  religious,  not  a  Christian  hymn.  To  adopt  this  molto  is  to  adopt 
its  related  hymu.  It  is  the  priiyer  of  an  aspirant.  He  is  not  an  outcast. 
Ho  uoeds  no  Cleft  to  hido  him  from  the  Avenger.  Ho  has  no  leprous 
disqualiticatioDS  requiring  costly  blood.  It  is  not  death  to  rirniaiu  as  he 
is, — he  needs  no  mediator  ;  he  is  in  favor  with  God,  and  is  ruibing  himself 
to  a  closer  fellowship,  but  is  overweighted  with  some  goodly  hut  over, 
loved  object,  which  'e'en  though  it  bo  a  cmss'  to  do  su,  he  lays  aside ; 
and  it  becomes  a  steppiug-stone,  on  which  he  raises  hiniKclf  tt>  that  de- 
sired nearness.  It  is  full  of  negations.  Had  the  early  Christians  re- 
peated this,  aud  only  this,  Pliny,  with  all  his  acumen,  would  not  have 
discovered  that  they  addressed  Christ  as  God,  and  it  would  have  been  a 
misnomer  to  have  given  them  the  appellation  of  Christian.  It  does  not 
extend  a  knowledge  of  Him.  It  does  not  notice  Him,  cither  expressly 
or  impliedly,  or  even  emblematically.  The  litbcgrapher  has  shown  bis 
skill  in  setting  forth  the  spirit  of  each  hymn,  by  giving  the  emblem  of 
the  Cross  on  the  one,  and  withholding  it  from  the  other.  Its  doctrines 
will  mure  deeply  mould  every  feature  of  a  self-righteous  character,  and 
self-identification  will  be  more  firmly  assured.  Used  in  public  worship, 
it  passes  by  Him,  who  alone  can  present,  and  from  whom  alone  the  Fa- 
ther will  receive,  onr  service— the  only  daysman  allowed  between  God 
and  us.  'Ye  would  see  Jesus,  look  not  for  Him  here— we  know  not 
where  it  has  laid  Him.' 

"  Both  mottoes  incite  the  aspiration  of  nearness  to  God,  but  here  their 
likeness  ends  ;  they  seek  it  in  diFferent  ways.  The  first  iioinls  to,  and  is 
inseparably  associated  wiih,  the  Living  Way  ;  the  other  points  to,  and  is 
inseparably  associated  with,  another  way.  One  isdrawn  heavenward  by 
Him  who  is  lifted  up.  The  other,  seif-reliantly,  raises  himself  thither- 
ward. The  one  enters  by  the  Door;  the  other  climbs  up  another  way. 
In  one,  the  name  of  Jesus  is  above  every  name,  and  definitives  and  pro- 
nominals  relating  to  Him  find  a  ready  welcome.  It  is  7'he  or  Thy  Crusg. 
In  the  other,  there  is  no  beauty  in  Him  that  he  should  bo  desired,  and 
no  room  for  such  relatives.  It  is  a  cruss.  Paul  exulted  juyfully  in  Ute 
Cross,  as  the  most  glorious  of  ways.  Tlie  other  reluctantly  accepts  the 
most  unwelcome  of  ways,  'e'en  a  cross.' 

"Hero  is  an  anomaly :— tlie  devuut  accept  the  first,  as  the  way,  and 
the  only  way,  that  God  hath  appointed,  and  yet  are  receiving  and  teach- 
ing another  way — one  that  God  hath  nut  cast  up.  On  hearing  the  aspi- 
ration, 'Nearer  my  God  to  Thee,'  they  are  moved  by  it^  perfect  accord 
with  their  own,  and  with  minds  filled  with  the  vivid  imageiies  of  the 
first,  pointing  to  Him  who  is  the  Way,  we  are  led  in  spirit  by  one,  and  in 
word  by  the  other  ;— the  first  is  the  cause,  thi*  otlier  is  the  occasion,  of 
the  benefit  received. 

"  We  sing  it  heartily  and  with  great  satisfaction,  and  feel  that  we  have 
made  une  of  our  most  acceptable  approaches  to  God,— shall  we  approach 
a  little  nearer,  aud  ask  Him,  who  alone  can,  to  present,  for  us,  this  our 
Bong,  in  which  we  have  studiously  ignored  Him?  Does  He,  who  hangs 
on  the  Cross,  notice  if  the  suppliant,  who  is  clinging  to  its  foot,  look 
wistfully  on  any  other  cross  ? 

"  We  sing  with  thu  spirit,  and  do  well, — let  us  sing  with  tho  under- 
standing, which  is  still  better.  The  suppliant,  saved,  will  ascribe  tho 
whiteness  of  his  robe  to  blood  found  in  the  Cross.  The  aspirant,  saved, 
will  owe  the  brightness  of  his  array  to  his  having  found  and  passed 
through  the  fountjiin  opened  in  the  Cmsa. 

"Can  this  good  motto  bo  dissociated  from  a  false  way?  la  it  mislead- 
ing? Are  all  provided  with  knowledge  to  supply  its  defects?  Can  wo 
follow  this,  and  yet  be  loyal  to  the  first?  Can  mottoes  so  diverse  be  con- 
gruous in  the  same  tomple  ?  Or  songs  so  divei-se  be  appropriate  to  offer 
on  the  same  altar?  If  one  offers  sacred,  does  not  the  other  olfer  strange, 
fire  ?  Witlrthe  pointers  In  our  school-rooms  guiding  different  ways,  will 
it  be  a  surprise,  if  some  of  us  are  found  lisping  in  the  speech  of  .\sIidod  ?"  ' 

The  writer  of  the  foregoing  criticism  is  likewise  the 
author  oi*  a  "  Lay  Sermon,"  upon  the  topic  of  "  Christ- 
inn  Perfection,"  the  doctrine  of  which  is  in  general 
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accord  with  the  sentiments  of  the  preceding  article, 
and  whicli  has  been  printed  and  issued  in  pamphlet 
form. 

Descrh'Tiox  ok  Coxomo  Point. — Tliis  attractive 
summer- resort  was  thus  ^graphically  and  facetiously 
described  by  Mr.  Cogswell,  in  a  paper  read  at  a  pub- 
lic entertainment  given  on  the  occaiion  of  the  en- 
largement of  the  facilities  of  a  manufacturing  enter- 
j)rise  of  the  town  : 

**  Parties  Imve  built  and  are  occupy  ing  a  clnster  of  cottages  on  a  plea- 
saDt  plateau  on  the  south  bauk  of  the  Essex  Kiver,  iu  the  town  of  Ksisex. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Cross'  Island  rises  to  the  height  of  some 
one  huudrei]  feet— on  thisshoreisanother  clusterof  coltases,  Theriver^ 
it)  its  pa*aago  between  these  villages, is  compressed  within  narrow  limits 
by  the  rocky  and  jagged  banks,  and  given  a  wild  and  rapid  current, 
which  is  broken  into  eddies  and  whirlpools  of  cavernous  and  unknown 
depths,  and  is  the  tit  abode  of  mermaids  and  mermen,  of  elves  and  sprites, 
and  all  singular  genii  who  delight  in  weird  abodes.  Here  they  must  have 
held  high  carnival  long  before  its  mysteries  were  known  to  the  lately  ar- 
rived Saxon, 

"  On  dark  evenings,  wlien  the  cottages  on  each  side  are  lighted,  and 
other  lights,  whether  carried  by  jack  or  sprites  or  boatmen,  are  flitting 
Hcrt>ss  the  river,  the  whole  scene  becomes  too  mysterious  to  be  visited  by 
young  people  who  have  precocious  imaginations,  unless  they  are  attended 
by  some  who  are  mature  in  judgment  and  imagination. " 

Miscellaneous. — The  winter  of  1686  was  so  in- 
tensely cold  that  several  cattle  in  this  place  were 
frozen  to  death. 

Houses  in  this  place  were  not  painted,  either  out- 
.side  or  within,  until  a  hundred  years  after  the  first 
settlement  in  16154. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  musical  precocity  occurred 
in  this  town  in  18")9,when  a  child  ofscarcely  three  years 
of  age  (Marth  S.  P.  Story,  now  the  wife  of  Dr.  Faiuher, 
of  Middletown,  N.  Y.)  comuieiiced  playing,  without 
tuition,  upon  a  melodeon,  producing,  not  only  the  air 
of  a  tune,  but  its  accompaniment,  in  correct  time. 
She  played  before  public  audiences  in  several  towns 
of  the  county,  and  in  Boston.  The  occurrence  was 
phenomenal,  and  has  never  been  explained. 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Andrews,  an  accomplished  and  suc- 
cessful teacher,  was  the  first  lady  in  the  town,  if  not 
the  first  in  the  county,  chosen  Superintendent  of 
Schools  or  a  member  of  the  school  committee. 

Essex  Brass  Hand. — This  organization  of  twenty 
performers  has  won  encomiums  from  the  general  pub- 
lic and  the  favorablejudgment  of  those  claiming  to  be 
connoisseurs  and  critics  in  music. 

Triplets. — Israel  Andrews  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Al- 
mira  Holmes,  residents  of  Essex,  and  their  sister, 
Mrs.  Susan  Mears,  a  resident  of  Manchester,  are  the 
only  triplets  ever  born  in  Esse.x,  so  far  as  is  now 
known.  The  fifty-filth  anniversary  of  their  birthday 
was  commemorated  by  asocial  gathering  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Andrews,  in  this  town,  in  the  autumn  of  1S87. 

Retrospective. — H<iw  the  tableau  has  changed 
since,  in  blossoming  May,  in  the  memorable  year 
1840,  I  came  here  to  reside,  and  sat  in  my  little  study 
in  the  soiitli-ea.st  chamber  of  the  residence  of  the 
late  Captain  Moses  Andrews,  on  Western  Avenue; 
where  through  the  golden  summer  the  birds  came  and 
sang  in  the  branches  that  embowered  the  window ;  and 


!  during  that  romantic  Presidential  campaign,  when  the 

rival   banners  of  Harrison  and  Van  Buren  waved  in 

the  breeze,  the  warbling  of  the  robins  and  bobolinks 

woulil  occasionally  intermingle  with  the  voice  of  my 

neighbor  across  the  way,  as  he  hailed  the  occupant 

of  some  passing  vehicle,  and  energetically  discussed 

j  with    him    the    uppermost    topics.     I    hear    again, 

I  in  fancy,   the  words  "tariff,"  "bank,"  "Mr.  Clay," 

1  "Mr.  Calhoun."     And  how  the  sign  on  the  gate,  "  I 

!  forbid  all  persons  passing  over  my  land,"  seemed  to 

frown    on    me,  until  the  genial    proprietor  signified 

I  that  I  might  pass  over  it  whenever  I  pleased  so  to  do. 

He   passed  over  it,  for  the  last  time,   a  long,  long 

I  while  ago. 

The  mystic  shuttle  of  Time  can  weave  no  veil  that 
will  hide  from  my  retrospective  vision  that  radiant 
dawn  of  early  manhood.  The  faces  of  those  I  knew, 
— the  dear  old  friends  who  vanished  year  by  year,  as 
one  after  another  they  stepped  into  the  silent,  phan- 
tom procession  that  never  halts  in  its  inarch, — I  seem 
to  see  them  again  beaming  upon  me,  as  if  in  placid 
benediction  from  some  blessed  region.  And  so  now 
I  look  with  yearning  gaze  through  the  vista  of  the 
intervening  years  at  those  early  scenes,  like  one  who 
from  a  winding  and  sometimes  rugged  road  has 
glimpses  of  a  charming  landscape  in  a  peaceful 
valley. 


CHAPTER    XCVIII. 
HAMILTON. 

BY    D.\XIEL   E.  SAFFOKD. 

Hamilton  is  a  pleasant  farming  town  situated 
about  twenty-two  miles  north  of  Boston,  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  Essex  County.  It  is  near  enough  to  the 
ocean  to  hear  the  roar  of  the  surf,  while  it  is  no- 
where touched  by  its  waters.  The  landscape  com- 
bines the  elements  of  diversified  and  attractive  scen- 
ery— the  hill  and  valley,  the  meadow  and  stream, 
the  forest  and  lake.  The  old  Eastern  stage  road  winds 
through  the  centre  of  the  town.  This  road,  long 
called  the  Bay  road,  because  leading  to  Boston,  was 
laid  out  in  1641,  through  the  farm  of  Matthew  and 
John  Whipple,  who  were  large  land-owners  in  the 
Hamlet.  The  principal  village  lies  along  this  street. 
The  town  has  for  neighbors  Ipswich  on  the  north, 
Essex  on  the  east,  Manchester  and  Weiiham  on  the 
south  and  southwest,  and  Topsfield  on  the  west. 
The  Ipswich  River  forms  in  part  the  northwestern 
boundary  line  on  Topsfield,  and  the  northetistern  on 
Ipswich."  The  Miles  River  rises  in  Wenham  Lake, 
enters  Hamilton  on  the  southern  boundary,  and  run- 
ning northeasterly,  crosses  the  line  into  Ii)swich;  and 
empties  its  shallow  and  sluggish  waters  into  Ipswich 
River.  The  highest  elevation  is  Brown's  Hill,  situa- 
ted in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  town.    The  other 
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prominent  hills  are  the  Sagamore,  at  the  northeast, 
and  Vineyard,  in  the  west.  A  recent  visitor  to  the 
town  describes  Brown's  Hill  as  "A  beautiful,  round- 
ed eminence,  from  which  may  be  seen  the  windings 
of  Miles  Kiver,  and  the  well-shaded  village  of  Hamil- 
ton on  the  north;  the  Chebacco  Pond  and  the  dense 
forests  of  E*3ex  and  Manchester,  and  the  ocean  on 
the  east;  the  spires  of  Marblchead  on  the  south; 
and  a  broad  sweep  of  land,  with  the  State  Insane 
Asylum,  on  the  west.  This  hill  and  the  neighboring 
ponds  were  favorite  resorts  of  the  red  men."  A 
ch.'irming  feature  of  the  scenery  is  formed  by  a  clus- 
ter of  ponds  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  town. 
Chebacco  Pond,  a  large  sheet  of  water,  lying  partly 
in  I^ssex,  and  Beck's  Pond,  Hound  Pond  and  Gra- 
velly Pond,  which  are  wholly  within  the  limits  of 
Hamilton.  The  area  of  the  town  is  nine  thousand 
four  hundred  and  forty  acres,  of  which  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-fiveare  underwater.  Itsgreatest  length 
from  east  to  west  is  five  and  one-half  miles,  and  its 
mean  length  three  and  three-quarters ;  its  greatest 
breadth  from  north  to  south  is  three  and  three- 
eighths  miles,  and  the  mean  breadth  three  miles. 
The  soil  is  generally  loamy  and  gravelly.  In  the 
southwestern  corner  lies  an  extensive  tract  of  swamp 
land,  called  Wenham  Swamp. 

Hamilton  was  originally  included  in  the  ancient 
town  of  Ipswich  and  was  known  as  the  Hamlet;  it 
does  not  appear  when  the  earliest  settieraent  was 
made,  but  land  within  its  limits  was  granted  to 
Matthew  Whipple  in  1G38,  and,  as  before  mentioned, 
the  old  stage  road  was  laid  out  through  his  and  his 
brother's  land  in  llUl,  and  his  house  was  sold,  July 
10,  1647,  to  John  Anuable,  tailor.  It  was  incorpora- 
ted as  a  separate  municipality  in  1793.  This  division 
was  accomplished  after  several  attempts  and  long  de- 
lays. 

The  divisionists  of  that  day,  however,  had  a  most 
persistent  and  able  leader  in  Kev.  Dr.  Cutler,  the  sec- 
ond pastor  of  the  Hamlet  Church,  who  in  this 
achievement  displayed  the  skill  which  had  distin- 
guished him  in  a  larger  enterprise  in  1787,  in  his  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Continental  Congress,  which  is 
referred  to  later  in  this  history.  The  name  of  Hamil- 
ton was  selected  by  Dr.  Cutler,  who  was  a  stanch 
Federalist,  in  honor  of  the  statesman  whose  policy  he 
so  much  admired.  Fifty  years  later,  on  the  incor- 
poration of  a  new  town,  the  representative  of  Hamil- 
ton then  in  the  Legislature  was  approached  by 
agents  of  the  new  town,  which  coveted  the  honored 
name,  to  negotiate  for  purcha-sing  it;  the  proposals 
were  promptly  declined.  But  long  before  this  com- 
plete separation  from  Ipswich,  a  movement  was  made 
in  1712,  by  the  residents  of  the  Hamlet,  so  called,  to 
be  set  off  as  a  separate  parish.  The  citizens  and 
estates  of  the  Hamlet  were  then  a  part  of  the  terri- 
torial First  Parish  of  Ipswich,  and  taxable  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  ministry  there,  of  which  the  Revs.  John 
Rogers  (2d)  and  Jabez  Fitch  were  the  incumbents. 


The  following  petition  was  prepared  and  presented  to 
the  town  : 

•' To  tlm  InhiilMliiiits  of  Ipswich  now  Assemblwl.  .Miiy  1,1712.  Thi! 
hllliiblu  iH'titicm  of  ii8  wliuso  tiHnies  lire  hereunto  Biihscribetl  hunihly 
Blioweth,  That  wlu-reiw  by  God's  pr-tviilence  our  tuibitutionti  are  eo  farr 
Disttuit  from  ye  publyk  Worship  of  God  in  said  Towne  yt  aliove  fourty 
fiiniilies,  tho  with  Great  Ditliculty  repair  to  "Wenham  to  Worship  God- 
There  wliere  wee  have  beeu  att  Great  Cliarge  to  Bilihl,  but  our  Numbers 
being  greatly  Kucreased  The  Itoomo  will  not  (Fontaine  us  without  some 
Iiiliirgement  &  ye  burden  of  Conveying  our  (fanu'lies  to  said  house  so  In- 
tolerable yt  we  cannot  rest  iniiet,but  if  powible  we  might  be  silent  were 
not  ye  circumstances  of  our  condition  so  hard  to  bear,  yrfiu-e  after  twice 
seven  years  past  wee  Doo  humbly  renew  or  petition  to  you  who  are  our 
fTatherw,  yt  you  would  consider  ye  circumstances  of  our  condition,  and 
find  out  some  way  for  us  to  h.ave  ye  word  of  Gid  preached  among  us,  or 
freely  sett  us  off  to  be  a  precinct  by  ourselves,  tS:  free  us  from  paying  to 
ye  ministry  with  you,  yt  so  we  may  with  Greater  comfort.  &  more  gen- 
erally attend  ye  publick  worshipp  of  God  in  ye  midst  of  or  Hamlett  yt 
God  may  be  glorified  A  or  Souls  edifyed,  so  hoping  you  will  grant  us  or 
request  Wee  remaine  yore  humble  petitionei-s,  viz  : 


"Slatlhew  Whipple,  sen. 
.Jno :  W'hipple,  jun'r 
Blatt :  Whipple,  jr 
Isaac  Ringe 
William  5Ioulton 
James  Whipple 
Jona  Whipple 
Jno  Deane 
Daniel  Beane 
Xath'l  Deane 
Edmund  Pottar 
Nath'l  Dike 
James  Browne 
Jacob  Browne 
Parker  Dodge 
Jno  Walker 
Jno  Whipple 
Jno:  Annable 
Mattw  Annable 
Jno  Annable,  Ju'r 
Jno  Rockwell 
Matt  W'hipple,  .^d 
.\ntho  Dike 
Christo'r  Bedlock 
Samuel  Poland 
Daniel  Gilbert 
Thomas  Durgy 
Samuel  Tilton 
James  ffrow  ? 
Charles  Tuttle 
Nath'll  Browne 


Richd  Walker 
Sara'll  Browne 
Matt:  Whipple,  4th 
Jno  Loverill 
N'icholas  Williams 
Daniel  Killim,  sen. 
Tbomas  Browne 
John  Gillbert 
William  Quarles. 
Richard  Dodge 
Moses  Welch 
Moses  Stevens 
Richard  Roberds 
.lohn  Perkins 
.lames  Poland 
Willm  Maxul  ' 
Jon  Piper 
Nath'l  Pottar 
.Tno  :  Hubbard 
Abra.  Tilton 
Bernard  Thorne 
John  Thome 
Timo.  Knowlton 
Isaac  Giddings 
Benj.  &  .Sandl  Knowlton 
.Ino  A  Tlios  Knowlton 
John  Hooker 
Matthew  .Annable 
Jno  Davis  jr. 
Wni  Davison 
Joseph  Browne." 


This  petition  was  granted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Ipswich  at  a  legal  meeting  held  May  22,  1712,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  a  committee  which  had  been 
chosen  to  treat  with  their  neighbors  of  the  Hamlet. 
This 'committee  say  that  they  consider  the  request 
reasonable,  if  their  brethren  of  the  Hamlet  consider 
that  they  are  able  to  go  through  so  expensive  an 
undertaking,  when  the  public  burdens  lay  so  heavy 
upon  them,  and  they  recommend  that  the  citizens  of 
the  Hamlet  be  freed  from  all  further  charges  for  the 
support  of  the  present  ministers  of  Ipswich,  when 
they  shall  have  erected  a  meeting-house  and  called 
an  orthodox  minister  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  them ; 
the  committee,  however, somewhat  plaintively  present 
the  consideration  that  the  old  parish  has  two  minis- 
ters to  support,  and  that  two  have  been  maintained 
from  the  foundation  of  the  town,  and  they  express 
the  hope  "that these  will  continue  to  be  to  the  end  of 
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the  world,  and  if  it  should  ever  be  otherwise  it  will  be 
a  shameful  degeneracy  from  the  piety  of  our  ances- 
tors." Upon  this  recommendation  it  was  voted  to 
grant  the  request  for  a  separate  precinct  or  parish. 
On  the  21st  day  of  October  following,  a  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ipswich  belonging  to  the  Hamlet 
was  held  at  the  house  of  Matthew  Whipple,  Quarto ; 
Cornet  Whipple  was  chosen  moderator,  and  it  was 
votetl  that  a  "  meeting-house  be  built  and  finished  at 
or  before  the  next  November  come  twelve  months," 
and  a  committee  consisting  of  Cornet  Whipple,  Car- 
penter Knowlton,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Brown,  Mr.  Isaac 
Ringe,  Mr.  John  Whipple,  Sergt.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Thomas 
Brown,  Mr.  Samuel  Poland  and  Mr.  Matthew  Whip- 
ple, tailor,  were  chosen  for  the  carrying  out  said 
work  and  to  take  an  account  of  every  man's  labor. 
At  a  session  of  the  Great  and  General  Court  or 
Assembly  of  her  Majesty's  Provinces  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  in  New  England,  held  at  Boston,  Octo- 
ber 14,  1713,  upon  the  reading  of  the  petition  of  Capt. 
Matthew  Whi|)ple  and  others  of  the  Hamlet,  it  was 
ordercil  that  according  to  a  vote  of  the  town  of 
Ipswich  they  be  made  and  allowed  to  be  a  distinct 
and  separate  precinct  to  be  established  as  follows, 
namely:  "all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Hamlet,  so 
called,  with  all  the  inhabitants  and  lands  lying  within 
the  compass  of  these  farms,  vs.  Annable  farm  and 
Jacob's  farm,  and  Abbott  farm,  Capt.  Whipple's 
farm,  the  farm  of  Joseph  Whipple,  dec'd  ;  Loveriiig's 
farm,  from  thence,  bounding  on  Col.  Saltonstall's 
farm  exclusively,  and  all  the  (arms  lying  upon  Wen- 
ham  bounds,  and  all  the  land  and  Inhabitants  lying  in 
Chebacco,  that  are  not  enclosed  in  Chebacco  i)re- 
cinct." 

Subsequently,  on  December  3,  \7\^,  upon  tlic  peti- 
tion of  Matthew  Whipple,  John  Whipple  and  others, 
to  the  treneral  Court,  the  Saltonstall  farm  and  other 
neighboring  inhabitants,  who  had  so  petitioned,  were 
.set  ofi'to  the  new  precinct. 

In  1710,  a  dispute  liaving  arisen  between  the  Ham- 
let and  Cliebacco  Parish  in  regard  to  Knight's  farm, 
and  Knowlton  and  Buckman  farms,  the  matter  in 
dispute  was  referred  to  Hon.  Addington  Davenport, 
Samuel  Sewell  and  John  Clark,  Esqs.,  who  reported 
that  it  w!is  tlicir  opinion  that  Thomas  Knowlton  and 
Jeremiah  Buckman  .should  Cdntinue  to  the  Hamlet, 
as  they  iiave  already  been  set  olf  with  their  friends  of 
Knight's  farm  by  the  General  Court  in  the  year  1718, 
and  be  freed  from  any  further  charge  at  Chebacco, 
each  of  the  parties  to  bear  their  own  charges.  This 
report  was  confirmed  in  council,  .)uly  22,  1720. 

The  meeting-house  was  built  according  to  the  vote 
of  October  21,  1712,  on  tlic  site  of  the  present  house. 
Its  dimensions  were  fifty  feet  in  length,  thirty-eight 
in  width  and  twenty  stud;  the  windows  were  small, 
with  diamond-shaped  panes;  the  rafters  were  not 
covered  with  plaster,  so  that  the  swallows,  in  course 
of  time,  literally  built  their  nests  among  them,  and 
kept  up  a  lively  twitter  during  divine  service.     This 


house  stood  until  1762,  when  it  was  taken  down  to 
give  place  to  its  successor;  this  was  built  mainly  by 
contributions  of  the  proprietors,  varying  from  the 
largest,  that  of  Matthew  Wiiipple,  Sr.,  of  £26  4s.  7d., 
to  that  made  by  John  Stoekwell,  of  Is.  Sd.  Joseph 
Whipple,  joiner,  gave  £8  in  making  the  pulpit. 

Rev.  Mr.  Gerrish,  minister  of  Wenham,  con- 
tributed five  pounds.  The  rights  to  build  pews  were 
assigned  by  a  committee  of  the  parish,  and  each  per- 
son to  whom  such  assignment  was  made  was  to  build 
his  own  pew.  These  rights  were  granted  under  the 
restriction  that  no  owner  of  a  pew  should  sell  without 
leave  of  a  majority  of  the  proprietors.  There  were 
separate  seats  for  men  and  women  below  and  separate 
galleries.  Seaters  were  chosen  annually  at  the  parish 
meeting,  who  were  to  assign  seats  for  the  year,  and 
none  were  permitted  to  intrude  into  other  seats.  In 
1730,  probably  in  consequence  of  some  laxity  in  this 
respect,  it  was  voted  "That  if  any  person  belonging 
to  the  precinct  shall  at  any  time  presume  or  make  it 
a  practice  to  sit  in  time  of  worship  in  the  meeting- 
house, in  any  other  seat  than  he  or  they  shall  be  duly 
directed  by  proper  seaters,  chosen  for  such  purpose, 
they  shall  be  jiroceeded  with  as  disorderly  in  God's 
house,  and  shall  suffer  the  penalty  as  such  oflender 
or  offenders."  In  1713  Rev.  Samuel  Wigglesworth 
was  unanimously  invited  to  be  the  minister  of  the 
parish,  and  in  May,  1714,  he  was  authorized  to  build 
a  house  on  the  land  then  in  possession  of  John  Walk- 
er, and  it  was  voted  to  defend  Mr.  Wigglcsworth's 
title,  if  the  person  who  was  the  heir  to  the  land 
should  molest  him,  and  to  make  good  to  him  any 
damage  he  should  sustain.  This  lot  of  land  was  ad- 
joining the  meeting-house,  and  this  and  the  house 
built  by  Mr.  Wigglesworth  is  undoubtedly  that  after- 
wards owned  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler  and  Kev.  Mr.  Felt, 
and  now,  by  Mrs.  Francis  Dane.  In  1720  seven  acres 
lying  on  the  main  road  southerly  of  Mr,  Wiggles- 
worth's  house-lot  were  bought  for  a  parsonage  lot ; 
I  this  was  retained  until  1S39,  when  it  was  divided  into 
house-lots  and  sold,  excepting  that  upon  which  the 
present  parsonage  stands.  Mr.  Wigglcsworth's  salary 
was  fixed  at  sixty  pounds  for  the  first  year,  sixty-five 
pounds  for  the  second  and  seventy  pounds  for  the 
third  ;  the  salary  was  to  be  paid  two-thirds  money 
and  one-third  grain.  He  was  also  to  receive  twenty 
cords  of  wood  and  one  hundred  pounds  towards 
building  his  house.  In  1741  the  custom  was  adopted 
of  designating  at  the  annual  meetings  eight  pari^h- 
iouers,  who  should  furnish  the  twenty  cords  of  wood, 
each  providing  two  and  a  half  cords.  The  parish 
also  took  charge  of  schools,  and  in  1730  voted  to  build 
a  .school-house  and  set  it  up  in  the  centre  of  the  par- 
ish a.<  near  as  may  be,  and  that  a  school  for  writing 
and  reading  be  kept  in  the  centre  of  the  parish,  as 
long  as  the  proportion  of  the  one  hundred  pounds  or 
one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  raised  by  the  town, 
for  the  use  of  schools  which  belong  to  the  parish,  will 
maintain  it.     On  the  2uth  of  October  of  that  year  it 
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was  voted  that  Mr.  Joseph  Secomb  keep  a  school  for 
four  niDiiths,  and  Captain  Matthew  Whipple,  Mr. 
Thomas  Urowu  and  Deacon  Matthew  Whipple  were 
chosen  the  first  school  commiltee  and  authorized  to 
collect  the  school  money  and  pay  the  first  teacher. 
This  seems  to  be  the  beginning  of  public  schools  in 
the  Hamlet.  In  1748  the  parish  voted  to  raise,  by 
taxation,  fifty  pounds,  old  tenor,  and  to  choose  a  com- 
mittee "  to  agree  with  a  teacher  to  keep  school  for  as 
long  a  time  as  to  spend  fifty  pounds,  old  tenor."  In 
the  same  year  provision  was  made  for  a  school  in  the 
north  part  of  the  Hamlet.  Xine  years  later  an  appro- 
priation was  made  for  a  school  in  the  west  part,  by  a 
vote  November  9,  17.57,  "That  the  west  part  of  the 
Hamlet  begin  to  keep  a  school  November  21,  1757, 
and  keep  it  six  weeks,  and  that  they  have  their  pro- 
portional part  of  the  money  for  said  school."  Cap- 
tain John  Whipple  (3d),  .\dam  Brown  and  Joseph 
Bolles  were  chosen  a  committee  to  regulate  schools, 
and  it  was  voted  that  the  scholars  find  wood  and  pay 
the  schoolmaster's  board.  At  this  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hamlet  schools,  it  was  usually  provided 
that  each  scholar  should  furnish  one  foot  of  wood 
within  a  reasonable  time  from  the  beginning  of  the 
school  or  be  debarred  from  its  privileges. 

The  subject  of  building  a  new  meeting-house  be- 
gan to  be  agitated  in  1761,  and  the  following  year  the 
new  house  was  built.  It  was  sixty  feet  in  length, 
forty-four  feet  in  width,  and  twenty-six  feet  stud,  and 
Dr.  Cutler  says,  in  his  sermon  referred  to  hereafter, 
"It  has  been  admired  for  its  just  proportions  and  pleas- 
ing appearance."  The  house,  with  the  exception  of 
the  pews,  was  finished  by  the  parish.  A  committee 
was  chosen  to  value  the  pew  room,  and  determine  the 
size  of  the  pews  ;  these  were  to  be  built  by  the  pur- 
chasers of  sites,  and  to  be  of  one  fashion.  These 
rights  to  build  were  sold  at  "  publick  vendue  "  Octo- 
ber 28,  1763,  Deacon  John  Patch  being  "vendue 
master."  Until  1801  there  were  two  long  rows  of 
seats  on  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  aisle  in  front 
of  the  pulpit;  after  that  this  space  was  taken  up  by 
the  square  pews.  This  house  stood  with  the  side 
fronting  the  street,  the  front  door  opening  directly 
into  the  house  ;  there  were  porches  on  the  norther- 
ly and  southerly  ends,  the  tower  and  steeple  being  on 
the  southerly  end.  The  galleries  were  on  the  front 
side  and  on  each  end.  In  1764  provision  was  made 
for  seating  the  choir,  by  a  vote  that  "  any  young  men, 
that  are  good  singers,  selt  in  the  men's  sixth  seat  be- 
low, during  the  Parish  pleasure."  The  pulpit  was 
high,  and  overhung  by  the  sounding-board;  in  front 
was  the  deacon's  seat,  occupied  by  Deacons  Nathan- 
iel Whipple  and  John  Patch.  Deacon  Patch  sat  at 
the  door,  and  Deacon  Whipple  at  the  farther  end, 
wearing  a  full-bottomed  wig.  Deacon  Patch  used  to 
interline  the  hymn,  and  Deacon  Whipple  set  the 
hymn  or  psalm.  No  provision  was  made  for  heating 
the  house  until  1824,  when  box  stoves  were  set  up. 
The  pews  were  square,  with  seats  on  the  side,  hung 


on  hinges,  so  that  they  could  be  turned  up  during 
prayer,  and  at  the  close  would  come  down  with  a 
lively  clatter.  Chairs  were  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  pews  for  the  elderly  occupants,  and  considerable 
sensation  was  created  by  one  good  lady,  who  con- 
sulted her  comfort  so  much  as  to  take  a  rocking-chair 
into  her  pew. 

The  mode  of  lighting  for  evening  meetings,  which 
were  occasionally  held,  according  to  the  usual  notifi- 
cation at  "  early  candle  light,"  was  by  candles,  which 
members  of  the  congregation  would  bring  and  set 
up  in  tin  sconces  hung  in  the  pews. 

The  year  1768  was  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the 
Hamlet  for  the  death  of  its  pastor.  Rev.  Samuel  Wig- 
glesworth.  He  began  his  ministry  with  the  organi- 
zation of  the  church,  in  1714,  and  continued  in  his 
office  fifty-four  years ;  he  was  able  to  discharge  his 
duties  as  preacher  and  pastor  nearly  to  the  close  of 
his  life.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Michael  Wiggles- 
worth,  author  of  the  somewhat  noted  poem,  "  The 
Day  of  Doom,"  and  was  born  in  Maiden  February  4, 
1688.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1707. 
He  first  studied  medicine,  and  came  to  the  Hamlet  in 
March,  1710,  to  practice  that  profession,  and  re- 
mained until  December  29th  of  that  year,  when  he 
returned  to  his  native  place,  took  a  school  and  began 
the  study  of  divinity.  In  1714  he  returned  to  the 
Hamlet,  prepared  for  his  new  profession  and,  after 
preaching  some  months,  was  ordained  over  the  newly 
organized  Third  Church  of  Ipswich,  in  the  Hamlet, 
October  27,  1714.  That  he  was  diligent  and  faithful 
in  his  duties  may  be  inferred  from  his  long  pastorate. 
He  was  somewhat  afflicted  by  bodily  infirmity,  so  that 
at  times  he  needed  assistance  in  his  work,  and  as 
early  as  1724  the  parish  voted  to  pay  whoever  should 
preach  for  him  one  pound  for  every  day's  preaching; 
but  still  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  preached  long 
enough  to  wear  out  one  meeting-house  and  have  an- 
other built  for  him. 

His  successor,  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  in  his  century 
discourse,  preached  October  27,  1814,  on  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  church,  says  of  him  : 
"  That  he  was  possessed  of  very  respectable  talents — 
in  his  sentiments  Calvinistical — in  the  strain  of  his 
preaching,  evangelical,  instructive  and  practical.  Sol- 
emn and  unaffected  in  his  manner,  he  commanded 
attention  and  supported  the  character  of  an  able  and 
sound  divine,  amiable  and  exemplary — ^respected  and 
beloved,  he  filled  up  a  long,  peaceable  and  useful 
ministry." 

In  his  private  intercourse  he  was  accessible  and 
kind  in  manner,  and  instructive  in  conversation.  In 
personal  appearance  he  was  small  in  stature,  of  light 
complexion  and  alert  in  his  movements.  His  voice 
was  clear,  though  not  strong,  but  he  spoke  with  such 
earnestness  as  to  command  attention.  His  intellect- 
ual ability  was  above  the  average  standard.  He  was 
reputed  to  be  especially  well  versed  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  and,  in   consequence,   his    assistance    and 
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counsel  were  often  sought  by  otlier  churches  in  the 
settlement  of  their  diiiiculties;  and  he  was  also 
prompt  in  the  painful  duty  of  discipline  in  his  own. 
During  his  ministry  very  large  additions  were  made 
to  his  church,  particularly  after  the  great  earthquake 
in  1727,  which  occurred  on  Sunday  evening,  October 
27th.  The  ne.xt  Wednesday  was  observed  as  a  day 
of  humiliation  and  prayer,  and  an  ajjpropriate  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  Mr.  Wigglesworth,  which,  at 
the  request  of  his  people,  was  published. 

During  the  year  following  about  one  hundred  were 
added  to  the  church.  In  1744  an  earthquake  took 
place  on  Sabbath  afternoon  during  service  ;  the  audi- 
ence were  greatly  alarmed  ;  Mr.  Wigglesworth  en- 
deavored to  calm  them,  and  remarked,  "  There  can 
be  no  better  place  for  us  to  die  in  than  the  house  of 
God.''  Several  of  his  discourses  were  published, — in 
1733  an  election  sermon  preached  before  the  Legis- 
lature on  the  necessity  of  a  general  reform  in  morals 
and  piety  ;  in  1751  a  discourse  before  the  convention 
of  Congregational  ministers  of  Massachusetts  ;  in  1755 
two  sermons  to  his  parishioners  during  the  French 
and  Indian  War;  in  1700  the  Dudleian  lecture. 

He  showed  himself  ready  to  keep  ])ace  with  the 
march  of  improvement  by  being  one  of  the  first  to 
purchase  a  chaise;  this  was  in  1753. 

Pie  was  married,  June  30,  1715,  to  Mary,  daughter 
of  John  Brintnal,  of  Winnissimmet  (now  Chelsea) ; 
she  died  June  6,  1723.  Their  children  were  Mary, 
Michael,  Martha  and  Thebe.  March  12,  1730,  he 
married  Martha,  daughter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  of 
Reading;  she  survived  him,  and  died  at  Newbury- 
port,  1784,  aged  89.  Their  children  were  Sarah,  Phebe, 
Samuel,  Katharine,  Elizabeth,  Edward,  John,  Abigail 
and  William.  Of  his  thirteen  children,  four  .sons  and 
four  daughters  survived  him.  He  died  September  3, 
1768  ;  on  the  (Jth  the  parish  voted  to  bear  the  charge 
of  his  burial,  to  build  a  brick  grave,  to  give  eight 
pounds  to  Madame  Wigglesworth,  and  to  provide 
seven  gold  rings,  six  for  the  bearers  and  one  for  Rev. 
Mr.  Hopkins,  who  was  then  preaching  for  them,  and 
eighteen  pairs  of  men's  white  gloves,  presumably  for 
the  attending  ministers.  Deacons  Patch  and  Whip- 
ple and  Jdlin  Hubbard  were  chosen  a  committee  to 
have  charge  of  the  funeral.  He  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  opposite  the  meeting-house.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  his  monument  is  : 

**Jn  m«inorv  of 
tlio  vonorablo  and  belovod  mjiii8tcr  of  CliriBt, 
THE  Rev.  Samuel  Wiouleswoutii, 
PMtor  of  ttio  :i4  churcll  In  Ipiiwicli,  who  dyptirteil  tliiH  life  Sept.  3<1,  17G8, 
In  tlio  8M»h  yi-ar  of  IiIh  age,  and  the  :A^^  year  of  liJ8  niiuUtry.     'And 
Samnet  said  to  tliu  |>cople,  Fonr  not,  for  tlio  Lord  will  not  fonfulco  bin 
people,  for  his  gn-al  nanio'if  sake.     Only  fear  the  Lord  and  serve  him  in 
truth  with  all  your  heart.'  " 

"After  the  death  of  Mr.  Wigglesworth,  Revs. 
Messrs.  Hopkins,  lirighain  and  Searl,  successively 
declined  the  invitation  of  the  jmrish  to  settle  with 
them  in  the  ministry.  In  May  1771,  Mr.  Manasseh 
Cutler,     accepted     a    call    to  the    ministry    in    this 


Parish.  He  was  then  a  young  man,  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  wearing  a  brown  wig  over  his  shorn 
head,  in  conformity  to  the  clerical  ftishion  of  the  day. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  of  the  class  of 
1765,  and  was  a  native  of  Killingly,  in  Connecticut. 
His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  he  had  himself  worked 
on  the  farm,  had  been  engaged  in  business,  and  had 
studied  and  practiced  law ;  he  had,  however,  for 
some  years  looked  toward  the  luinistry  as  possibly 
his  life-work,  and  having  married  the  daughter  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Balch  of  Dedham,  he  commenced  his  then- 
logical  studies  with  him  in  17G9.  He  was  ordained 
Septeinl)er  11,  1771.  Mr.  Balch  preached  the  ordina- 
tion sermon.  Mr.  Cutler  then  began  that  affectionate 
and  able  ministry  to  the  material,  intellectual  and 
spiritual  wants  of  his  people  which  continued  for 
fifty-two  years,  and  ended  only  at  his  death.  The 
parish  voted  him  £133,  iis.  Srf.  as  settlement,  and  for 
salary,  £  85 ,  and  the  use  of  the  parsonage.  He  pur- 
chased the  house  owned  by  his  predecessor,  which  he 
enlarged  and  greatly  improved,  leaving  it  at  his 
decease,  in  external  appearance,  substantially  as  it  is 
at  present.  In  1772,  the  parish  voted  "to  sing  Dr. 
Watts'  psalms  for  the  future.'' 

It  is  an  interesting  item  in  the  history  of  the  parish, 
as  illustrating  the  great  depreciation  of  the  currency 
in  the  latter  years  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  that 
at  a  parish  meeting  held  November  14,  1780,  a  com- 
mittee of  five  were  chosen,  "To  calculate  the  amount 
of  £  85,  which  is  the  nominal  sum  of  Mr.  Cutler's 
salary,  agreeable  to  y°  first  stipulated  price  of 
articles  in  this  State  in  present  current  money." 
At  an  adjournment  of  this  meeting  held  Novem- 
ber 28,  the  calculation  having  probably  been 
made  in  the  mean  time,  the  sum  of  eight  thou- 
sand pounds  in  current  money  was  voted  for 
his  salary  for  that  year  ;  this  vote  was  how- 
ever reconsidered,  and  it  was  voted  to  raise  one  hun- 
dred pounds  in  silver  for  that  purpose;  that  probably 
being  estimated  as  equivalent  to  the  amount  first 
voted.  In  March  1781,  it  was  voted  that  five  pecks 
of  corn  per  month  be  paid  to  Benjamin  Avers,  for 
ringing  the  bell,  and  that  the  herbage  of  the  burial 
place  be  let  out  for  two  bu.shels,  three  quarts  and  one 
pint  of  corn,  it  being,  probably,  too  intricate  a  prob- 
lem to  determine  these  values  in  currency.  The 
scarcity  of  West  India  molasses,  occasioned  by  the 
war,  stimulated  the  ingenuity  of  some  persons  in  the 
Hamlet  to  provide  as  a  substitute  the  juice  of  corn- 
stalks, expressed  from  them  after  being  ground  in  a 
mill,  and  then  boiled  down,  and  in  1778,  a  load  of 
this  was  carried  from  the  Hamlet  to  a  Salem  distillery, 
where  it  yielded  the  most  satisfactory  result  in  spirits. 

The  yejirs  1773  and  1775,  were  noticeable  in  the 
annals  of  the  parish  for  unusual  sickness  and  mor- 
tality. The  average  mortality  in  the  Hamlet  for  the 
twenty-one  years  preceding  the  incorporation  of  the 
town  was  twelve.  In  the  year  1773,  the  deaths  num- 
bered  twenty-nine,  and  in    1775,   twenty-six.      The 
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prevalent  diseases  were  a  malignant  fever,  afterwards 
known  as  typhus  fever,  and  a  disease  wliieli  was 
oalied  caulker  fever.  In  1777,  small-pox  prevailed  to 
an  alarming  extent  ;  of  the  twenty-three  deaths  in 
that  year,  five  were  from  that  disease.  A  pest  house 
was  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  parish,  and  a 
committee  reported,  June  .'iO,  1777,  that  there  were 
sixty-one  eases.  The  diseases  coutinued  into  the 
next  year,  and  persons  came  from  other  ii)wns  to  be 
inoculated. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  people 
were  so  much  straitened  in  their  means  that  Dr. 
Cutler's  salary  was  raised  with  dilhculty,  and  his 
thoughts  were  turned  to  the  West,  as  affording  better 
prospects  for  his  future,  in  providing  support  for  his 
family.  In  178()  several  of  the  otiicers  of  the  late 
army  organized  a  company  in  Boston,  called  the  Ohio 
Company,  for  the  purchase  of  territory  northwest  of 
the  Ohio  river,  for  locating  a  permanent  settlement. 

This  land  was  to  be  purchased  with  the  government 
paper,  with  which  the  arniy  had  been  i)aid  off,  and 
which  had  so  depreciated  in  value  that  it  was  scarcely 
available  for  anything  else  than  purchasing  of  the 
government  its  land.  Dr.  Cutler,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Major  Winthrop  Sargent,  became  a  member 
of  the  company  and  was  selected  as  its  agent  to  un- 
dertake the  delicate  and  difficult  duty  of  negotiating 
with  the  Continental  Congress  for  the  purchase  of  the 
land  ;  for  this  duty  he  was  well  equipped  by  his  vari- 
ous learning  and  experience  in  agriculture, science, 
law,  medicine  and  divinity,  and  more  esjiecially,  by  his 
tact  in  dealing  with  men,  his  aflable  manner,  and 
great  conversational  ability.  He  had  aUo  gained  a 
wide-spread  reputation  for  his  scientific  attainments 
and  contributions.  He  had  already  been  chosen  a 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  to  the  first  volumes  of  the  memoirs  of 
this  society,  had  contributed  astronomical  and  meteor- 
ological papers;  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Philadelphia.  Possessing  all  these 
natural  and  acquired  qualifications,  and  indorsed  by 
many  letters  of  introduction  from  distinguished  men, 
he  started  on  his  mission.  He  left  his  home  in  his 
sulky,  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  for  New  York,  where 
the  Continental  Congress  was  then  sitting,  and 
reached  Kew  York,  July  5,  1787,  after  a  twelve  days 
journey,  coming  in,  as  he  writes,  "  by  the  road  that 
enters  the  Bowery,"  putting  up  his  horse  "at  the  sign 
of  the  '  Plow  and  Harrow '  in  the  Bowery  barns." 
He  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  contract  for  one  million 
acres,  at  one  dollar  per  acre,  with  fivehuiKJred  thous- 
and more  thrown  in  as  an  allowance  for  bad  lands 
and  incidental  charges.  He  also  at  this  time  rend- 
ered a  greater  service  for  the  northwestern  territory, 
then  and  in  coming  time,  and  for  the  country  at  large' 
by  his  infiuence,  which  was  powerful  if  not  decisive 
in  securing  the  passage  of  the  clauses  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  prohibiting  slavery  in  that  territory, and 
providing  for  education.     The  honor  of  proposing  the 


anti-slavery  clause  has  been  awarded  to  Nathan  Dane, 
the  eminent  jurist,  who  was  a  member  of  this  congress, 
but  it  is  believed  upon  good  evidence  that  his  action 
was  prompted,  if  not  decided,  by  the  counsel  of 
Dr.  Cutler.  The  Hamlet  may  claim  further  honor  in 
connection  with  this  ordinance,  since  Mr.  Dane  was  a 
native  of  the  Parish,  though  at  this  time  a  resident 
oC  Beverly.  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, in  a  highly  appreciative  paper  on  Manasseh 
Cutler,  April,  1887,  says  of  bim:  "As  I  cannot  but  read 
our  history  Manasseh  Cutler  was  the  providential 
man  who  set  impassable  metes  and  bounds  to  the  slave 
power.  But  for  him  American  history  would  have 
taken  its  course  in  widely  diflerent  channels.  The 
free  states  would  have  made  hardly  a  show  of  coun- 
terpoise to  the  slave  states." 

The  next  move  was  to  pr  ovide  for  the  territory 
emigrants  of  good  New  England  stock.  The  dwellers 
in  the  Hamlet,  who  were  near  Dr.  Cutler's  house  on  a 
certain  day  in  December,  1787,  could  have  seen  start- 
ing from  his  door  a  large  wagon,  covered  with  black 
canvass,  having  on  its  sides,  in  white  letters,  "Ohio, 
for  Marietta  on  the  Muskingum,"  and  would  have 
heard  a  volley  fired  by  the  armed  emigrants,  as  a 
salute,  .as  it  moved  off  on  its  long  journey.  These 
emigrants  numbered  forty-five,  from  various  towns, 
and  among  them,  Jervis,  a  son  of  Dr.  Cutler.  They 
reached  their  destination  in  April,  1788,  and  com- 
menced the  first  white  settlement  in  Ohio,  for  Marietta. 
Dr.  Jos.  B.  Felt,  the  historian,  of  Hamilton,  says  of 
the  historic  wagon,  which  so  linked  Hamilton  with  the 
then  far  west,  "  The  use  to  which  the  wagon  already 
spoken  of  was  appropriated — the  circumstances  under 
which  it  left  New  England,  and  reached  an  unculti- 
vated wilderness,  where  political  power  is  soon  likely 
to  wield  the  destinies  of  our  republic — have-made  this 
exploring  vehicle  an  object  of  much  interest  among 
some  of  our  literati,  who  have  mentioned  it,  so  that 
it  is  beginning  to  waken,  in  the  mind,  associations 
somewhat  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Mayflower,  which  landed  the  pilgrims  on 
the  shore  of  Plymouth." 

The  next  summer.  Dr.  Cutler  himself  visited  the 
new  colony,  starting  from  Hamilton  in  the  sulky,  in 
which  he  made  part  of  the  journey,  but  which  was 
exchanged  for  the  saddle  at  the  Alloghanies  ;  the  last 
of  the  journey  was  made  by  water.  He  reached 
Marietta,  August  19th,  and  preached  the  next  Sab- 
bath. He  returned  to  the  Hamlet  October  15th,  hav- 
ing formed  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  best  for 
his  family  and  himself  to  remain  in  New  England. 
This  must  have  been  an  interesting  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  Hamlet,  turning  as  it  naturally  would 
the  sympathies  and  interest  of  the  people  to  "  the 
Ohio,"  which  was  then  the  "  Far  West." 

Early  in  the  year  1788,  the  project  of  entire  separa- 
tion from  I|)swich  as  a  town  was  first  agitated.  Several 
meetings  in  reference  to  this  matter  were  held  before 
Dr.  Cutler  left  for  the  west;  at  the  first,  held  January 
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2d,  it  was  voted  that  "the  minds  of  ye  parish  is  to  be 
set  off  as  a  town,"  and  to  choose  a  committee  to  treat 
witlj  an  attorney.  In  June  it  was  voted  to  petition 
the  General  Court  to  be  incorporated  into  a  separate 
town.  The  matter  seemed  to  have  then  been  dropped, 
but  was  revived  in  1791,  when  similar  action  was 
taken.  Tiie  project  was  pressed  the  following  year, 
and  in  March,  1793,  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  Col.  Robert 
Dodge,  Mr.  Joshua  Giddiugs  and  Mr.  Jonathan 
Lanison  were  appointed  a  committee  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  such  sums  of  money  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  such  conditions  as  tlie  General  Court  may 
impose  in  granting  the  petition,  which  was  then  be- 
fore that  body,  for  incorporating  the  parish  and  cer- 
tain other  persons  and  estates  into  a  separate  town 
and  parish.  On  June  21st,  1793,  the  long  desired 
event  was  consummated,  and  the  Hamlet  ceased  to 
exist,  and  the  town  of  Hamilton  was  incorporated. 
Dr.  Cutler  in  his  century  sermon  says  of  this:  "This 
separation  from  tlie  ancient  and  highly  re.si)ectable 
town  of  Ipswich  was  a  transaction  in  which  the  in- 
liabitants  of  both  felt  themselves  deeply  interested. 
In  accomplishing  this  desirable  object,  every  pro- 
ceeding of  tlie  people  was  conducted  wiih  entire 
unanimity.  Although  the  pecuniary  condition  ap- 
peared to  be  large,  it  was  promptly  and  cheerfully 
paid.  And  let  it  also  be  noticed,  with  peculiar  satis- 
faction, that  the  unpleasant  feeling  excited  in  the 
minds  of  any  of  our  brethren  in  Ipswich  appears  to 
have  very  happily  subsided."  The  number  of  in- 
habitants at  the  time  of  incorporation  is  not 
accurately  known,  l)ut  probably  was  about  the  same 
as  by  the  census  of  1810,  when  it  was  seven  hundred 
and  eighty.  This  sketch  gives  the  names  of  many  of 
the  principal  citizens  of  the  hamlet  who  gave  di- 
rection to  its  parochial  and  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  of 
most  of  them,  we  know  nothing  but  their  names, 
and  can  only  infer  their  characters  from  the  trusts 
confided  to  them.  Tliis  is  especially  true  of  those 
who  are  named  in  the  earliest  records ;  of  some, 
however,  we  have  a  little  fuller  information.  Dr. 
Felt  in  his  history,  to  show  the  characterjof  the  Ham- 
let, quotes  a  remonstrance  of  the  town  of  Ipswich  in 
1G79,  which  characterizes  it  as  follows:  "One  of  the 
principal  of  these  hamlets  lies  on  the  road  to  Boston, 
extending  almost  to  Weiiham,  wherein  are  several 
of  the  better  rank  ;  members  of  the  church,  persons 
of  public  place  and  service,  as  well  or  better  landed 
than  any,  and  as  wise  to  be  sensible  of  their  difficuUics 
which  they  deeply  share  in  as  others." 

Among  the  early  residents  in  this  part  of  Ipswich, 
were  Matthew  Whipple,  who  died  in  1047,  to  whom 
land  was  granted  in  the  Hamlet  in  1G38.  He  held 
the  chief  offices  in  town.  John  Whipple,  to  whom  a 
large  grant  was  made  in  1639,  was  the  incumbent  of 
various  offices  ;  was  deputy  to  the  General  Court  for 
eight  years,  also  a  deacon  and  ruling  elder  in  the 
First  Church.  Richard  Hubbard,  who  died  inKiSl, 
was  a  graduate   of  Harvard   College,  and   held   the 


prominent  offices.  He  is  said  to  hdve  married  the 
daughter  of  Governor  Bradstreet.  John  Whipple, 
who  died  in  1683,  leaving  an  estate  appraised  at 
£3,000,  was  representative  to  the  General  Court 
for  four  years,  also  captain  of  a  troop,  and  county 
treasurer,  as  well  as  holding  town  offices.  Still 
another  John  Whipple,  who  died  in  1695,  was 
lieutenant  of  a  troop  and  deputy  to  the  General 
Cimrt  for  four  years  ;  his  estate  was  valued  at  £1639, 
IGs.  Deacon  John  Gilbert,  the  first  deacon  of  the 
church,  died  in  1722.  Among  the  petitioners  in 
1712  for  the  separation  of  the  Hamlet,  were  four 
Matthew  Whipples.  The  senior  of  the  name  was  a 
person  of  substance  and  prominence;  his  wife  was  a 
granddaughter  of  General  Demiison,  and  one  of  his 
grandsons,  William  Whipple,  was  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  was  brigadier- 
general  at  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  He  was,  by 
much,  the  largest  contributor  to  the  building  of  the 
first  meeting-house,  in  1713.  He  was  a  maltster  and 
had  a  malt  and  oat  mill,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
situated  in  rear  of  the  present  residence  of  Edwin  A. 
Whipple.  He  gave  freedom  to  his  mulatto  servant. 
He  was  a  town  officer,  a  justice  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sions, representative  in  1718,  1719,  and  1729.  He  was 
an  energetic  and  eminently  useful  citizen.  His  es- 
tate was  valued  at  £3500.  His  bouse  and  lands  were 
devised  to  his  sons,  JIatthew  and  John.  He  died 
January  28,  1739.  Major  Symonds  Epes,  as  he  is 
called  in  the  parish  records,  was  a  cotemporary  with 
this  Matthew  Whipple,  and  like  him  was  prominent 
in  affairs.  He  served  for  several  years  as  moderator 
of  the  parish  meetings,  and  on  the  Board  of  Assessors, 
and  as  a  member  of  committees.  He  was  also  colonel 
of  a  regiment,  justice  of  the  General  Sessions  court, 
and  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council  from  1724 
to  1734,  inclusive.  He  showed  his  interest  in  the 
Hamlet  church  by  giving  to  it  a  large  silver  can. 
When  he  was  a  bachelor,  of  the  mature  age  of  fifty- 
two,  he  married  young  Mary  Whipple,  a  girl  of  six- 
teen. He  died  August  30,  1741,  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year.  His  wife  survived  him,  and  shortly  after  be- 
came the  third  wife  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Ilolyoke, 
president  of  Harvard  College;  she  died  in  Cambridge 
in  1790,  in  her  ninety -second  year.  It  is  related  of 
her,  as  indicative  of  her  spirit,  that  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  when  there  was  a  demand  lor  saltpetre, 
she  was  waited  on  to  learn  if  she  would  consent  that 
the  oak  wood  on  her  farm  in  the  Hamlet  should  be 
used  for  making  it.  She  earnestly  replied,  "  It  is  for 
liberty  ;  take  as  much  of  the  wood  as  you  want." 
This  Wiis  the  farm  now  owned  by  George  Brown. 
Major  Epes  left  two  minor  children,  Samuel  ami 
Elizabeth.  He  was  buried  in  the  tomb  now  marked 
by  the  stone  monument  erected  by  heirs  of  Deacon 
Nathaniel  Whipple.  The  physician  of  the  Hamlet 
was  Dr.  Elisha  Whitney,  who  was  a  native  of  Water- 
town.  He  came  to  the  Hamlet  in  1772  and  remained 
till  1793,  when  he  removed  to  Beverly,  where  several 
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of  his  descendants  now  live.  He  served  as  a  surgeon 
ill  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  during  his  absence 
Dr.  Cutler,  who  had  studied  medicine,  discliarired  the 
duties  of  a  phy.sician.  Dr.  Wliitnev  took  active  ])art 
in  parish  Uusiness.  as  moderator  of  tlie  nieetinijs,  as 
treasurer,  and  a  member  of  the  committee  to  visit  tlie 
schools.  He  married  Eunice  Farley,  of  Ipswich. 
His  house  stood  on  the  site  of  that  now  owned  by 
D.  E.  Safford. 

After  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Ham- 
ilton was  obtained,  the  (iret  town-meeting  wiis  held 
for  the  organization  of  the  new  town  August  1 
1793.  Deacon  Nathaniel  Whipple  was  chosen  mod- 
erator; Lemuel  Brown,  clerk;  Nathaniel  Whipple, 
treasurer;  Jonathan  Lamson,  Capt.  Daniel  Brown 
and  Joseph  Poland,  Jr.,  selectmen.  Nine  hundred 
and  ten  pounds  were  raised  to  pay  the  town  of  Ips- 
wich ;  and  the  building  of  a  pound  was  provided  for. 
At  a  meeting  held  in  October,  rules  and  regulations 
were  adopted  for  the  management  of  town  affairs 
and  the  salaries  of  oiEcers  were  fixed,  which  were 
for  town  clerk,  six  shillings ;  treasurer,  twelve 
shillings;  selectmen,  assessors  and  overseers  £2  14s 
At  the  first  annual  town-meeting,  held  March,  1794, 
it  was  voted  to  raise  the  sum  of  fifteen  pounds  for 
Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  for  his  services  in  behalf  of  the 
town  at  Boston,  this  being  intended  as  remunera- 
tion for  his  services  in  obtaining  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion.    To  this  vote  Dr.  Cutler  replied  : 

"Gentlemen  I  .verj"  sensibly  feel  my  obligation  to  this  town  for  the 
very  generous  compensation  they  have  this  day  voted  me  for  the  little 
aid  I  afforded  in  obtaining  their  incorporation.  I  beg  leave  to  inform 
the  town  that  I  cannot  receive  from  th»ni  any  pecuniary  reward  for 
any  s«rvice8  thej  may  supjiose  I  have  rendered  them  ;  the  only  compcn- 
eation  I  can  desire  is,  that  they  may  live  in  peace  and  unity  ;  this  will  be 
to  me  an  ample  reward  :  and  permit  me  to  add,  that  I  very  sensibly  feol 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  under  their  present  heavy  Imrdens,  Init 
my  earnest  prayer  and  desire  is  that  they  may  be  able,  through  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  to  extricate  themselves,  and  that  their  Incor- 
poration mayjjrove  a  blessing  to  them  and  their  children  after  them. 
Ton  will  therefore  pleaae  order  that  the  sum  voted  may  not  be  as- 
•essed. 

"  r  am,  with  the  most  sincere  affection  and  esteem, 

"Your  most  humble  servant, 

"M.  Cutler. 
"To  the  inhabitants  of  Hamilton  in  town-meeting  assembled." 

A  suitable  committee  was  then  chosen  to  thank 
Dr.  Cutler  for  his  services  in  obtaining  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  town.  At  this  meeting  Joshua  Giddings 
was  moderator,  and  the  town  officers  chosen  in  Au- 
gust preceding  were  re-elected,  except  Col.  Robert 
Doder  was  chosen  selectman  in  place  of  Joseph  Po- 
land, Jr.  The  amount  which,  by  the  terms  of  sep- 
aration, was  to  be  paid  to  Ipswich,  Dr.  Cutler  and 
Col.  Dodge  took  over  in  silver  dollars,  and  made  a 
formal  tender  of  it  to  the  town  treasurer,  which  he 
reluctantly  accepted. 

After  the  incorporation,  until  1S29,  the  new  town 
constituted  a  territorial  parish,  and  town  and  parish 
aflairs  were  acted  on  together  at  the  town-meeting. 
As  this  history  now  brings  us  to  the  point,  where  the  j 
town  and  parish  unite,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  I 
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follow  along  first  the  history  of  the  parish  and  church 
to  the  present  time,  as  distinct  from  thoi?e  subjects 
which  more  ai)pro|iriately  relate  to  town  aflairs. 

Ill  1818,  the  Sabbath-school  was  organized.  Pre- 
vious to  that.  Dr.  Cutler  was  accustomed  to  catechise 
the  children  in  the  district  schools,  and  as  early  as 
1814  the  girls  in  the  congregation  used  to  remain  in 
the  meeting-house  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  ser- 
vice, sitting  in  a  long  pew  near  the  pulpit,  and  were 
(piestioned  by  Dr.  Cutler  as  to  the  text  and  subject 
of  the  sermon.  In  May,  1818,  a  Miss  Paget,  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  who  had  been  stopping  in  Beverly, 
came  to  Hamilton,  and  called  on  Mrs.  Mary  L. 
Faulkner,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Faulkner,  to  consult  with 
her  as  to  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  Sabbath- 
school. 

This  was  less  than  two  years  after  the  first  Sabbath- 
school  was  established  in  the  State,  if  not  in  the 
country.  In  October,  1816,  such  a  school  was  started 
in  Rev.  Dr.  Morse's  Society  in  Charlestown.  After 
consultation  with  Dr.  Cutler,  who  excused  himself 
from  any  active  part  in  the  enterprise  on  account  of 
the  state  of  his  health,  an  arrangement  was  made  for 
Miss  Paget  to  meet  several  of  the  young  ladies  at 
.VIrs.  Faulkner's,  where  the  subject  was  discussed. 
Miss  Paget  remained  at  Hamilton  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  Mrs.  Faulkner  taking  her  with  her  horse  and 
chaise,  they  made  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  town, 
calling  at  every  house  and  urging  the  parishioners  to 
send  their  children  to  the  Sabbath-school.  Thg  chil- 
dren and  young  people  generally,  came  and  joined 
the  school.  It  was  a  year  or  more  before  any  man 
ventured  into  the  school  to  render  any  assistance, 
and  the  duty  of  opening  the  meetings,  and  acting  as 
superintendeut,  devolved  on  Mrs.  Faulkner,  who  was, 
however,  fully  equal  to  the  emergency.  At  this  time 
no  question  books  were  used,  and  the  exercises  con- 
sisted mainly  of  recitation  of  verses  from  the  Bible. 
One  of  the  girls.  Thankful  Baker,  was  especially  pro- 
ficient in  this  exercise,  and  in  one  instance  recited 
seventy,  to  the  dismay  of  her  worthy  teacher. 

The  school,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
become  very  firmly  established  in  Dr.  Cutler's  day. 
Dr.  Cutler  at  this  time  was  beginning  to  feel  some- 
what unfitted  for  the  complete  discharge  of  his  duties 
by  his  growing  infirmities.  He  had  for  many  years 
been  afliicted  with  the  asthma.  He,  however,  con- 
tinued to  preach  until  within  a  few  months  of  his 
decease.  It  was  for  some  time  necessary  to  assist  him 
into  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  and  for  him  to  sit  in  his 
chair  while  preaching.  He  died  July  28,  1823,  in 
the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-second 
of  his  ministry.  Although  his  distinction  was  gained 
mainly  by  his  achievements  outside  of  his  chosen 
profession,  he  was  a  most  faithful  and  successful 
minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  a  plain,  earnest  and 
practical  preacher.  From  the  nature  of  his  mind  he 
was  indisposed  to  speculative  or  metaphysical  reason- 
ing.   The  propositions  of  his  sermons  were  sustained 
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by  liberal  citations  from  the  Scriptures,  after  the 
custom  of  the  time,  when  preachers  looked  for  their 
authority  to  tlie  law  and  the  testimony,  rather  than 
to  the  evolution  of  their  "Christian  consciousness." 
He  exalted  the  Hihle  as  the  sure  foundation  of  hope 
and  belief.  To  quote  his  own  words:  "The  Bilde 
carries  its  own  evidence  with  it.  Infidelity  has  been 
met  not  merely  with  clear  reasoning  and  strength  of 
argument,  which  sophistry  can  always  evade,  but 
with  the  formidable  weapon  of  the  Bible  itself — the 
Bible  without  note  or  comment."  He  was,  as  a  pastor, 
gonial,  accessible,  and  sympathetic,  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  people.  He  w-as  especially  interested  in  the 
schools,  and  frequently  visited  them  and  was  always 
ready  with  a  word  of  advice  and  encouragement.  He 
received  into  his  family  and  gave  instruction  to  many 
boys  and  young  men  from  other  towns,  in  studies 
reciuired  to  fit  them  for  college,  and  also  in  navigation 
and  mathematics,  as  a  preparation  for  a  business  or 
maritime  life. 

In  addition  to  his  membership  in  the  scientific 
societies  already  mentioned,  he  wius  a  member  of  the 
Massachui?etts  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricul- 
ture, of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So- 
ciety, president  of  the  Bible  Society  of  Salem  and 
vicinity,  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  and 
of  the  New  England  Linna-an  Society.  He  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  his  alma  mater,  Yale  Col- 
lege, in  1791. 

From  this  summary  we  have  evidence  of  the  high 
estimate  placed  upon  his  character  and  services.  Dr. 
Peabody,  in  the  article  before  referred  to,  says  of  him : 
"  For  diversity  of  good  gifts,  for  their  efhcient  use,  and 
for  the  variety  and  modes  of  valuable  service  to  his 
country  and  to  mankind,  I  doubt  whether  Manasseh 
Cutler  has  his  equal  in  American  history.  Had  he 
distinguished  himself  in  any  one  way  as  he  did  in 
many  ways,  his  would  have  been  confessedly  among 
the  greatest  names  of  his  age.  But  because  he 
belonged  exclusively  to  no  one  department,  he 
is  hardly  remembered  in  any,  though  in  several  that 
might  be  sjjecitied  his  inferiors  have  won  wide  and 
permanent  renown."  But  notwithstanding  his  emi- 
nence and  success  in  public  life  outside  of  his  parish, 
his  chief  interest  and  joy  wjis  in  the  material  and 
spiritual  pros|)crity  of  his  people.  In  .some  periods 
of  his  ministry  large  additions  were  made  to  the 
church.  During  his  ministry  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  were  admitted  to  membership.  The  deacons 
during  this  period  were  John  Patch,  Matthew 
Whipple,  Nathaniel  Whipple,  and  Benjamin  Apple- 
ton.  By  a  computation  made  by  Dr.  Cutler  in  his 
century  discourse,  which  is  not,  however,  based  on 
any  c()mi)lelc  record,  he  estimateil  that  for  the  first 
century  of  the  existence  of  the  church  there  had  been, 
including  the  members  at  its  formation,  T.'if!  commu- 
nicants, 22(!fj  baptisms,  and  1100  deaths. 

His  theological  views   can   perhaps  be  most  fairly 


stated  by  a  quotation  from  the  sermon  preached  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  of  Danvers,  at  the 
funeral  of  Dr.  Cutler,  July  30,  1823.  He  refers  to  a 
familiar  interview  with  Dr.  Cutler  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  death,  and  says, — "To  prevent  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  bis  religious  sentiments  after  his  death, 
he  i)articularly  requested  ihat  it  might  be  publicly  an- 
nounced that  he  bore  his  dying  (estimony  against  the 
modern  liberal  unitarian  principles,  which,  after  at- 
tending to  the  ablest  discussions  of  the  subject,  in  his 
judgment,  he  said,  reduces  the  glorious  economy  of 
salvation  by  grace  almost  to  a  level  « ith  natural  re- 
ligion, and  has  a  direct  tendency  to  careless  living; 
and  that  he  bore  the  same  solemn  teslimnny  in  favor  of 
the  Calvinistical  doctrines  of  the  gospel  as  maintained 
by  our  pious  forefathers,  the  early  settlers  of  this 
country,  specifying  the  depravity  of  human  nature, 
the  necessity  of  regeneration,  the  real  divinity  of 
Christ,  the  intlueuces  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  persever- 
ance of  saints."  This  sermon  was  published  by  re- 
quest of  the  church  and  congregation. 

Dr.  Cutler's  wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Balch,  of  Dedliam,  whom  he  married  Seji- 
tember  7,  177G.  She  died  November  3,  1815,  aged 
seventy-three.  His  children  were  Ephraim,  Jervis, 
Mary,  Charles,  Lavinia,  Elizabeth,  and  Temple.  His 
sons,  Ephraim  and  Jervis,  became  prominent  citizens 
of  Oliio.  Ephraim  wius  judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  wiis  active  in  the  convention  that 
framed  the  Constitution  of  that  State. 

The  successor  of  Dr.  Cutler  was  Rev.  Joseph  B. 
Felt,  who  was  installed  over  this  church  June  Ki, 
1824.  Rev.  Samuel  Gile,  of  Milton,  preached  the 
sermon  ;  Rev.  Wm.  Cogswell,  of  Dedham,  olfered  the 
installing  prayer;  Rev.  Dr.  Dana,  of  Ii)swich,  gave 
the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  Eben  Burgess,  of 
Dedham,  the  address  to  the  people.  Mr.  Felt  records 
with  satisfaction  that  everything  was  harmonious.  Mr. 
Felt  was  born  in  Salem,  December  22,  1789  ;  was  edu- 
cated at  Atkinson  Academy,  N.  H.,  and  Dartmouth 
College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  18I.S,  He  was 
Hrst  settled  over  the  Congregational  Church  in  Sharon 
in  1821,  from  which  he  was  dismissed  in  April,  1824. 
Like  his  eminent  predecessor,  Mr.  Felt  gained  dis- 
tinction largely  outside  of  his  chosen  profession. 
He  was  enthusiastic  and  indefatigable  in  historical 
research,  and  maile  highly  valuable  contributions  to 
local  and  ecclesiastical  history.  While  he  was  in 
Hamilton,  he  published  the  ".Vnnals  of  Salem,"  in  two 
volumes,  and  the  history  of  Ipswich,  Hamilton,  and 
Essex.  After  leaving  Hamilton,  in  1834,  and  remov- 
ing to  Boston,  under  an  appointment  from  Governor 
ICverctt,  he  arranged  and  classilied  large  mimbers  of 
Slate  paiiers  in  the  archives  at  the  State-House,  which 
were  lying  in  great  confusion,  which  made  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  bound  volumes,  chronologically 
arranged.  Among  other  of  his  publications  were 
"  History  of  Massachusetts  Currency,"  "A  Memoir 
of  Roger  Conant,"  "The  Customs  of  New  England," 
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"The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England,"  and 
many  hosides  of  greiit  value  :is  rontributions  to  his- 
torical and  anti<|uariaii  litoniture.  He  was  librarian  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  and  of  the  Con- 
gregational Library  Association,  and  Wiis  president  of 
the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society.  In 
1857  Dartnioutli  College  conferred  on  himthe  degree  of 
LL.D.  t)wing  to  infirm  health,  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  pastorate  here  in  December,  1833.  While 
he  remained  in  Hamilton,  he  was  deeply  interested  in 
his  duties  as  pastor  and  minister,  and  discharged 
them  with  conscientious  fidelity.  He  highly  regarded 
his  profession,  saying  of  it  "that  my  experience  can 
verily  testify,  tliat  however  subject  to  many  and  pe- 
culiar trials,  yet,  when  heartily  cherished  and  prop- 
erly honored,  it  is  the  perennial  spring  of  purer, 
more  abundant,  and  sublimer  joys  than  those  of  all 
other  human  vocations."'  He  took,  for  that  day,  ad- 
vanced ground  in  opposition  to  the  social  drinking 
customs  which  had  prevailed  here,  as  elsewhere,  in 
New  England,  and  preached  and  practiced  total  ab- 
stinence, which  he  regarded  as  essential  to  Christian 
living.  He  was  a  decided  supporter  of  the  theologi- 
cal doctrines  of  the  fathers  of  New  England,  and  was 
uncompromising  in  his  opposition  to  everything 
which  he  regarded  as  pernicious  in  doctrine  and 
practice.  He  undoubtedly  somewhat  lacked  the  tol- 
erant spirit  and  tact  in  dealing  with  those  who  dif- 
fered from  him  in  opinion,  which  were  conspicuous  in 
his  predecessor.  He  was  very  kind  and  courteous,  as 
well  as  dignified  in  manner.  He  was  a  public- 
spirited  citizen,  and  was  sincerely  desirous  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  community. 

The  town  of  Hamilton  ought  especially  to  honor  his 
memory  for  his  great  service  in  bringing  to  light,  and 
placing  in  accessible  form  the  obscure  facts  of  its 
history,  wliicli,  but  for  his  patient  research,  would 
have  been  unknown  to  the  present  generation.  He 
was  married,  September  18,  18UJ,  to  Abigail  Adam 
Shaw,  who  died  in  Boston,  July  5,  1859.  In  June, 
18(;i,  he  removed  to  Salem,  and  in  1862  was  married 
to  Mrs.  Catharine  B.  Meachani,  who  survived  him. 
He  died  September  8,  1869,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years, 
having  been  for  four  years  incapacitated  for  useful 
labor  by  a  paralytic  attack,  which  he  experienced  in 
1865.  During  his  ministry  forty-nine  were  admitted 
to  the  church.  The  Sabbath-school  was  revived 
after  his  settlement.  Nathaniel  A.  Lovering  was 
chosen  superintendant  and  wjis  succeeded  by  Dea. 
Ephraim  Annable.  In  1829,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Hamilton,  with  all  the  lands  in  such  town, 
except  such  inhabitants  and  such  lands  as  do  belong 
to  some  other  parish,  or  religious  society  were  incor- 
porated as  the  First  Congregational  Parish  in  Hamil- 
ton, and  after  this,  the  alTairs  of  the  town  and  of  the 
parish  were  distinct,  and  each  corporation  held  its  own 
meetings  separate  from  the  other. 

The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  George  \V.  Kelly.  Mr. 
Kelly  was  a  native  of  Greenbrier  County,  Va.,  where 


he  was  born  August  5,  1808;  he  was  graduated  at  the 
Ohio  University  in  1830,  and  from  Andover  Seminary 
in  1833.  He  was  ordained  over  the  church,  July  3, 
1834.  On  account  of  enfeebled  health,  he  resigned 
in  March,  18.')0,  and  removed  to  Haverhill,  where  he 
has  since  resided  ;  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
^larsh,  of  Haverhill,  who  has  recently  deceased. 

In  1843,  the  old  meeting-house  which  had  stood  for 
eighty-one  years  without  material  change  since  it  was 
built  in  1762,  was  remodeled  and  almost  rebuilt,  the 
frame  being  all  of  the  old  structure  that  was  retained. 
It  was  turned  so  as  to  bring  the  southerly  end  to  the 
front,  to  which  twelve  feet  were  added  for  the 
vestibule,  and  the  floor  of  the  audience-room  was 
raised  to  give  room  for  the  vestry  beneath.  Since 
that  time  very  little  change  has  been  made  in  the 
structure,  except  in  lowering  the  floor  of  the  vestry 
and  replacing  unsightly  benches  by  settees,  and  in 
the  audience-room  exchanging  the  pulpit  for  the 
modern  desk  and  chairs.  This  year,  1843,  is  also 
especially  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  church 
and  town  for  an  extensive  and  powerful  religious 
awakening.  Early  in  the  spring,  an  unusual  interest 
was  manifested  in  religious  meetings,  and  while  the 
meeting-house  was  being  rebuilt,  the  services  held  in 
the  school-houses  were  fully  attended.  The  meeting- 
house was  rededicated  October  12,  1843.  Rev.  Mr. 
Kelly  preached  the  sermon  before  a  large  audience, 
from  the  text,  "And  let  them  make  me  a  sanctuary, 
that  I  may  dwell  among  them."  On  the  following 
Sunday  sixty-two  persons  were  admitted  to  the  church, 
the  harvest  of  the  recent  revival.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-six  were  admitted  to  the  church  during  the 
seventeen  years  of  his  stay  here.  During  the  fifty- 
two  years  of  Dr.  Cutler's  ministry  the  additions  num- 
bered one  hundred  and  forty-three,  and  during  the 
nine  years  of  Mr.  Felt's,  forty-nine.  Mr.  Kelly  was 
peculiarly  happy  in  his  pastoral  and  social  relations 
with  church  and  people.  He  made  himself  the  friend 
of  all  and  received  their  friendship  in  return,  and  his 
removal  from  the  town  was  the  occasion  of  universal 
regret.  In  1835  the  Sabbath-school  numbered  fifteen 
teachers,one  hundred  and  thirty-four  scholars.  Choate 
Burnham  was  chosen  superintendant  in  1848. 

Rev.  John  H.  Mordough  was  installed  pastor,  June 
12,  1850,  and  was  dismissed,  April  1,  1861.  During 
his  ministry  seventy-six  was  admitted  to  the  church 
— fifty-nine  upon  profession  and  seventeen  by  letter 
from  other  churches. 

Rev.  Frank  H.  Johnson,  a  native  of  Boston,  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard  College  and  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,-  was  settled  October  15,  1861.  In  Decenj- 
ber,  1862,  Mr.  Johnson  resigned  on  account  of  the 
condition  of  his  health,  and  ceased  to  labor  here 
.January,  1863.  Rev.  S.  F.  French  was  ordained  Sep- 
tember 29,  1864,  as  successor  to  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was 
at  the  same  time  formally  dismissed.  Mr.  French 
was  a  native  of  Candia,  New  Hampshire,  a  graduate 
of  Dartmouth   College  and  Andover  Seminaiy.     lu 
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the  evening  of  October  27,  1864,  the  church  held 
services  commemorative  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  organization  and  passed 
a|)propriate  resolutions.  Addresses  were  made  by 
Kev.  Mr.  French,  the  pastor,  by  Honorable  A.  W. 
Dodge,  and  D.  E.  Safrord.  The  covenant  was  read 
and  formally  renewed  by  the  church.  During  Mr- 
French's  ministry  nineteen  were  admitted  to  the 
church, — thirteen  by  letter,  and  six  by  profession. 
Having  received  a  call  to  Tewksbury,  he  resigned 
September,  1871,  and  was  dismissed  by  council  Octo- 
ber 2d.  The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  Calvin  G.  Hill,  ol 
West  Medway,  who  was  ordained  September  5,  1872- 
Mr.  Hill  resigned  May,  1876,  having  received  a  call 
to  a  church  in  Walpole.  While  he  was  pastor 
twenty-two  were  admitted  to  the  church, — twenty  on 
profession  and  two  by  letter.  Since  that  date  no 
pastor  has  been  installed  over  the  church  and  society 
The  acting  pastors,  who  have  been  hired  from  year  to 
year,  have  been  Rev.  Benson,  M.  Frink,  Rev.  Temple 
Cutler,  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Cutler,  and  Rev.  Edgar  F. 
Davis,  who  is  the  present  pastor.  Since  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Hill,  thirty-two  have  been  admitted  to 
the  church — twenty-three  on  profession  and  nine  by 
letter.  In  1873,  a  tasteful  and  commodious  parson- 
age was  built  on  the  northerly  end  of  the  old  parson- 
age lot.  The  grading  and  work  on  the  cellar  was 
largely  done  by  volunteer  labor.  The  cost  of  the 
house  above  the  underpinning  was  two  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twenty-fivo  dollars.  The  funds  were 
obtained  by  the  efforts  of  public-spirited  and  energetic 
ladies  of  the  parish. 

A  few  years  after,  a  well  was  dug  and  a  barn  built. 
The  subscriptions  for  building  this  house  ranged 
from  one  dollar  to  three  hundred  dollars.  Liberal 
subscriptions  were  made  by  some  non-residents,  who 
were  interested  in  it  from  association  with  the  town 
as  their  former  home.  The  only  bequest  of  money 
ever  made  to  the  parish  or  church  was  given  by  the 
will  of  Captain  Isaac  Knowlton.  The  amount  of  this 
legacy  was  three  thousand  dollars,  which  is  to  be 
held  bv  trustees,  and  the  income  to  be  used  annually 
for  parish  expenses.  Captain  Knowlton  died  No- 
vember 7,  1884.  He  was  an  industrious  farmer  and 
a  shrewd  manager  of  money  affairs.  Having  inherit- 
ed some  property  from  his  father,  he  largely  increased 
it  by  economy,  industry,  and  thrift.  He  united  with 
the  church,  .July  4,  l.SoS,  and  ever  after  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  prosperity  of  the  religious  society. 
His  interest  deepened  with  his  advancing  years  and 
stimulated  him  to  make  this  provision,  that  it  should 
not  sustain  a  loss  of  means  by  liis  death. 

In  1883,  it  was  found  expedient  to  organize  a  new 
religious  society,  to  l)e  called  the  First  Congregational 
Society,  to  take  the  place  of  the  parish  incorporated 
in  1829.  There  was  great  uncertainty  who,  if  any- 
body, constituted  its  legal  membership.  The  prop- 
erty of  the  old  parish  was  conveyed  U)  the  new 
Bocietv.     This  action  wius  confirmed  by  an  ait  of  the 


Legislature  passed,  JIarch  31,  1884,  and  the  parish 
was  dissolved  by  the  same  act.  A  compact  was  form- 
ally entered  into  between  the  church  and  society  de- 
fining their  respective  rights  in  matters  in  wliicli 
they  were  mutually  concerned. 

A  Universalist  Society  was  organized  in  1827,  by 
Malachi  Knowlton  and  fifteen  others,  which  existed 
only  for  a  short  time. 

In  1875,  a  building  was  erected  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  town  on  a  lot  opposite  the  school-house,  which 
is  called  the  Union  Cha|>el.  It  was  built  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  residents,  in  that  neighborhood,  of  a  con- 
venient place  for  religious  meetings  particularly,  as 
well  as  for  social  gatherings.  It  is  not  to  be  held  or 
controlled  by  any  particular  sect. 

In  1860  Revs.  E.  O.  Haven,  C.  L.  Eastman,  I.  J.  P. 
Collyer,  L.  R.  Thayer,  and  N.  O.  Soule,  clergymen  of 
the  New  England  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  with  ten  laymen,  representing  the 
Lynn  and  Boston  Districts,  were  associated  together 
under  the  title  of  the  Asbury  Camp-meeting  Associa- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  holding 
camp  and  other  grove  meetings  in  the  town  of  Ham- 
ilton, under  the  auspices  and  in  accordance  with  the 
usages  of  the  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  churches  of  Lynn  District,  and  such 
other  churches  as  might  hold  and  occupy  church 
accommodations  on  the  Association  ground.  The 
first  camp-meeting  was  held  in  1859.  The  location 
if  the  ground  is  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
town.  It  was  at  first  leased,  but  has  since  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Association  which  now  owns  seventy- 
five  acres  of  well-located  land,  including  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  hemlock  and  pine  grove,  with  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  i)ure  water.  The  preacher's  stand 
faces  a  gradually  rising  slope,  well  adapted  to  seating 
a  large  audience;  surrounding  this  is  a  circle  of  sixty 
cliurch  tents.  The  groumls  are  now  laid  out  in 
avenues,  upon  which  a  large  number  of  tasteful  and 
convenient  cottages  have  been  erected.  In  1867 
there  were  but  three  avenues,  Fiske,  Central  and 
rieasant,  and  only  one  shingled  cottage  on  the 
grounds.  Mndge  Avenue  was  then  unknown,  and 
when  Rev.  A.  D.  Merrill  built  his  cottage  near  it,  at 
the  corner  of  Ipswich  Path,  the  entire  background 
was  a  dense  wood,  almost  impenetrable  on  account 
of  the  underbrush,  and  it  was  thought  unsafe  for  him 
to  be  so  far  from  the  circle.  In  1 86'J  avenues  were 
laid  out  and  lots  staked  out;  in  1871,  three  hundred 
and  sixty-two  private  lots  had  been  let,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  cottages  built.  A  branch  of 
the  Eastern  Railroad  was  built  to  the  grounds  iji 
1870,  and  in  1874  twenty  cottages  were  erected,  and 
many  enlarged  and  improved;  at  the  present  date 
four  hundred  and  fifty-two  lots  are  rented.  In  1886 
the  Naumkeag  Street  Railway  extended  its  track  to 
Asbury  Grove.  It  has  now  become  a  summer  resort, 
and  the  cottages  are  mostly  occupied  during  the  sea- 
son.    The  meetings  are  held   annually  in  the  month 
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of  August,  continuing;  ;i1miiu  m  wo^k,  ami  are  largely 
attended.  Tlie  rtrst  pre.sident  of  tlie  Association  was 
Hon.  Tlionia.s  1'.  Richardson,  of  Lynn,  who  died  in 
ISSl.  In  June,  1870,  a  meeting  of  tlie  National 
Camp-meeting  Association  was  held  at  the  grove,  in 
charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Inskip.  A  neat  and  commo- 
dious chapel  was  erected  in  1884,  for  the  convenience 
of  those  living  on  the  grounds,  in  which  religious 
services  are  held  during  the  summer.  A  post-otiice 
has  been  established  at  the  grove,  called  "  Ashury 
Grove." 

The  success  realized  by  the  Association  in  dispos- 
ing of  lota  for  cottages,  has  encouraged  land-owners 
in  that  vicinity  to  undertake  similar  enterprises.  A 
few  years  since,  a  Mrs.  .Jones  bought  about  eight 
acres  lying  on  the  Topsfield  Road,  southerly  of  the 
camp-ground,  which  she  inclosed  and  divided  into 
avenues  and  lots.  Nearly  all  the  lots  in  this  in- 
closure,  which  is  called  Hamilton  Park,  have  been 
sold,  and  substantial  cottages  built  upon  them.  J. 
P.  Lovering,  Esq.,  has  sold  from  his  land,  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  a  number  of  lota,  upon 
which  buildings  will  probably  be  erected  the  coming 
season. 

Schools. — From  the  incorporation  to  the  pre.sent 
date,  the  town  has  maintained  four  ungraded  schools, 
one  in  each  of  the  four  districts,  designated  as  the 
North,  East,  South  and  West. 

Until  1827  the  school  committee  consisted  of  eight 
members,  who  were  chosen  annually,  and  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  schools.  After  that,  five  were 
chosen  as  a  town's  committee,  and  four,  as  a  pruden- 
tial committee.  This  plan  held  until  18.57,  when  the 
present  system  of  choosing  three,  one  of  whom  goes 
out  of  office  each  year,  was  adopted  in  accordance 
with  an  act  of  the  Legislature.  Until  1844,  the  pastor 
of  the  church  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  town  com- 
mittee. The  choice  of  prudential  committees  was 
made  by  the  town  or  delegated  to  the  several  districts 
as  .seemed  expedient.  This  committee  was  usually 
intrusted  with  the  authority  of  selecting  teachers. 
The  amount  raised  for  the  support  of  schools  at  the 
first  town-meeting,  in  1794,  was  £36  ;  from  1796  to 
1799,  the  annual  appropriation  was  $1.50;  1800  to 
1822,  S200;  182.3  to  1832,  $300;  1833  to  1846,  .*;4no  ; 
in  1847,  $oOO,  from  which  amount  the  annual  appro- 
priation has  been  gradually  increased  to  the  present 
sum  usually  raised,  of  SIOOO.  For  many  years,  the  school 
year  was  divided  into  winter  and  summer  terms  of 
twelve  weeks  each,  for  the  former,  males,  and  for  the 
latter,  females,  were  usually  employed  as  teachers.  In 
the  year  1849-50  the  average  wages  paid  to  the  fe- 
male teachers  were  $9.7.5  per  month,  and  to  the 
male  teachers,  thirty  dollars  per  month.  This  system 
of  employing  male  teachers  for  the  winter  and  fe- 
males for  the  summer,  giving  about  twelve  weeks  in 
each  term,  continued  until  1858,  when  the  duty  of 
contracting  with  teachers  having  been  intrusted  to  the 
town  committee,  they  decided  to  employ  female  teach- 


ers through  the  year,  fi.xing  their  salary  at  live  dollars 
per  week,  and  thus  securing  thirty  weeks  of  schooling 
in  each  district.  Four  graduates  of  the  normal 
school  were  employed.  The  committee  for  that  year 
report:  "  The  idea  of  employing  female  teachers  in 
our  winter  schools  has  obtained  but  a  recent  footing, 
and  very  many,  perhaps  a  majority,  do  not  favor  it, 
uiul  honestly  think  that  it  is  an  innovation  not  adapted 
to  our  situation.  Others,  and  their  number  is  very  re- 
spectable, think  that  females  will  do  as  well  as  males, 
and  as  their  services  cost  less,  favor  their  employ- 
ment. These  two  opinions  must  clash  in  this  town, 
until  experience  shall  settle  it,  either  for  or  against 
the  emiiloyment  of  females."  Public  opinion,  on  this 
point,  continued  halting  and  uncertain  for  some  time, 
until  1880,  since  then  female  teachers  have  been  ex- 
clusively employed.  For  the  year  ending  March, 
1887,  the  annual  appropriation  forschools  was  twelve 
hundred  dollars,  which  increased  by  the  amount  re- 
ceived from  the  Massachusetts  School  Fund  of 
$207.59,  and  the  sum  received  from  dog  licenses  of 
$242.89,  gave  for  the  support  of  schools  for  that  year 
$1650.48,  and  a  term  of  thirty-eight  weeks  for 
each  school.  The  wages  paid  the  teachers  were 
thirty  dollars  per  month  during  the  summer,  and 
thirty -six  per  month  in  the  winter.  But  while  the 
appropriation  for  schools  has  been  thus  increased  the 
number  of  scholars  has  diminished,  and  the  interest 
among  the  citizens  of  the  town  does  not  seem  to  be 
as  general  as  it  was  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  This  may 
be  due  in  part  to  narrowing  the  number  of  those  who 
have  a  direct  responsibility  for  the  management  of 
the  schools.  The  efl'ect  of  the  policy  of  centralization 
in  the  direction  of  educational  atfairs,  and  of  remov- 
ing them  from  popular  control,  is  illustrated  on  a 
small  scale  in  this  town.  Formerly,  instead  of  three 
only,  nine  citizens  were  directly  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  schools  for  the  year,  each  district  having 
at  least  two  representatives  on  the  board.  It  was  also 
then  the  custom  of. the  committee,  at  the  beginning 
and  close  of  the  winter  term,  to  ofiicially  visit  each 
school,  accompanied  by  others  who  were  interested. 
Upon  the  entrance  of  this  august  body  the  entire 
school  rose  and  remained  standing  until  the  commit- 
tee were  seated.  The  several  classes  were  called  up 
and  examined  ;  the  writing-books,  and  copy-books 
containing  arithmetical  problems,  were  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  and  carefully  scrutinized.  At  the 
close,  such  members  of  the  committee  as  were  dis- 
po-sed  made  remarks,  generally  congratulatory  and 
complimentary,  though  occasionally  se  isoned  with 
adverse  criticism.  The  visitors  then  retired,  the 
school  rising  as  on  their  entrance.  The  committee 
instead  of  separating  at  ouce  to  their  homes,  ad- 
journed to  the  residence  of  one  of  their  associates  in 
the  district,  where  they  were  entertained  with  liberal 
hospitality. 

These  social  interviews  afforded  pleasant  opportu- 
nities for  the  interchange  of  opinions  upon  the  merits 
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of  the  schools,  and  of  individual  pupils.  Thus  each 
scholar  felt  that  the  eyes  of  the  town  were  upon  him, 
and  that  anything  marked  in  his  scholarshij)  or  con- 
duct was  a  subject  of  general  notoriety. 

Some  of  the  teachers  of  those  days  are  deserving  of 
note  in  this  connection.  Among  them  are  Temple 
Cutler,  a  son  of  Dr.  Cutler;  Nathaniel  A.  Lovering, 
who  from  his  long  service  earned  the  title  of  "  Mas- 
ter," and  whose  grave  and  dignified  demeanor  is  re- 
called with  pleasure  by  some  of  his  pupils  still  living, 
Azor  Brown,  and  especially  his  brother,  Arza  Brown, 
who  for  many  successive  winters  was  master  of  the 
South  School.  He  is  well  remembered  for  his  thor- 
ough drilling  in  the  studies  then  pursued.  He  was 
especially  interested  in  penmanship,  and  laid  great 
stress  on  the  formation  of  a  fair,  legible  hand,  and 
upon  a  mastery  of  spelling  and  arithmetic.  He  was 
a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  was  fully  in  accord  with 
Solomon  as  to  the  use  of  the  rod,  which  he  wielded 
with  vigor.  Among  other  teachers  of  more  recent 
date,  who  were  successful,  were  William  A.  Brown, 
Drs.  Daniel  S.  and  Justin  Allen,  brothers,  and  natives 
of  the  town,  and  Hon.  Charles  A.  Sayward,  of  Ips- 
wich. Among  the  female  teachers  of  long  experience 
and  enviable  success,  who  have  now  retired  from  the 
profession,  Mrs.  Sophia  C.  Preston  and  Mrs.  Sophia  F. 
Whipple  deserve  honorable  mention. 

Political. — The  town  was  incorporated  about  five 
years  after  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
by  the  State  of  Ma.ssachusetts,  and,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed from  the  influence  which  Dr.  Cutler  would  be 
likely  to  exert,  was  by  a  large  majority,  if  not  unani- 
mously, of  the  Federalist  party.  It  has  been  said 
that  Dr.  Faulkner,  who  came  here  in  1800,  was  the 
first  Democrat  in  the  town.  In  179(5,  April  2.')th, 
while  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
which  was  advocated  by  the  Federalist  |iarty,  was 
pending  in  Congress,  and  being  discussed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  town  voted  to  present 
a  memorial  to  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  "  Pray- 
ing that  they  would  make  provisions  to  carry  the 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  into  complete  and  honor- 
able effect."  In  ISlli,  the  town  gave  expression  to  its 
oppo.sition  to  the  National  Administration,  resi)ecting 
the  conduct  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  It  was 
resolved,  at  a  legal  meeting  held  July  1,  1812,  "  That 
the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  deeply  impre.-ised  with 
the  awful  prosjiect  wliicli  duration  of  war  with  Great 
liritain  presents  to  view,  are  ready  to  ex|>resa  with 
freedom  and  firmness  their  entire  disap]>r(ilialion  of 
this  rash  and  unjustifiable  act  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment," also  re-solved  unanimously,  "That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  town  a  war  with  (ireat  Britiiin  under 
existing  circumstances  is  unjust,  unnecessary  and  im- 
politic" At  the  Presidential  election  that  fall,  the 
Federalists  poMcil  one  hun<ired  and  eight  votes 
against  fourteen  of  their  opponents.  In  1828  the  vote 
for  President  was  thirty  for  Adams  and  one  for  Jack- 
son.   In  18H2,  tlic  ('lav electors  received  fiflv-six  voles 


against  twelve  cast  for  the  Jackson  ticket.  In  1836, 
the  Democratic  Presidential  ticket  received  sixty-six 
votes  and  the  Whig  eighty-one.  In  1840,  the  Whig 
vote  was  one  hundred  and  seven;  Democratic,  fifty- 
six.  In  1844,  when  Clay  was  again  the  Whig  candi- 
date, he  received  eighty-one  votes,  and  his  opponent, 
Polk,  sixty-one.  In  1848  three  jiarlies  were  in  the 
field,  the  Whig,  supporting  General  Taylor ;  the 
Democratic,  General  Cass;  and  the  Free  Soil,  Martin 
Van  Buren.  Hamilton  gave  Taylor  eighty-two.  Van 
Buren,  sixty-two,  and  Cass,  twenty-si.\  votes.  Four 
years  later,  with  substantially  the  same  division  of 
parties,  the  Whig  vote  was  sixty-eight ;  Democratic, 
forty-six;  Free  Soil,  thirty-five.  In  1856,  the  Whig 
party,  then  nearly  extinct,  presented  for  its  last  can- 
didate, Fillmore;  the  Democratic,  Buchanan;  and 
the  young  Republican  party,  just  coming  to  the  front, 
had  nominated  John  C.  Fremont.  The  vote  of  the 
town  then  stood  for  Fremont,  one  hundred  and  five  ; 
Buchanan,  forty-one;  Fillmore,  twelve.  Since  that 
election  the  Republican  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency have  received  a  majority  of  the  voles,  except  in 
one  instance  when  a  plurality  only  was  received. 

The  first  representative  chosen  to  the  General 
Court  from  this  town  was  Manasseh  Cutler,  for  the 
year  1800.  The  list  of  those  who  have  since  been 
chosen  representatives  from  Hamilton  with  the  year 
of  their  service,  is  as  follows:  Robert  Dodge,  for 
1801,  '02,  '03,  '06,  '08,  'U,  '12  and  '13;  John  Saf- 
ford,  for  1809, '10  and  '15;  David  Dodge,  1816  and 
1817  ;  Temple  Cutler,  1826  ;  Azor  Brown,  1827,  '28, 
"29  and  '32;  Zachariah  Standley,  1833;  Israel  D. 
Brown,  1834  and  1836;  William  Brown,  1835;  George 
Appleton,  1837;  Allen  W.  Dodge,  1840  and  1841; 
Nehemiah  Woodbury.  1842;  Levi  Patch,  1848;  Choate 
Hurnham,  1850;  Benjamin  Woodbury,  1852;  William 
M.  Smith,  18.55.  Mr.  Smith  was  the  last  representa- 
tive chosen  by  the  voters  of  this  town  alone.  The 
next,  chosen  to  represent  a  district  formed  of  Ipswich 
and  Hamilton,  were  Daniel  E.  Satfbrd,  for  1861,  and 
George  Dane,  for  1865.  After  a  re-districting  of  the 
State  in  1865,  George  B.  Dodge  was  chosen  to  repre- 
sent a  district  comiiosed  of  Beverly,  Manchester  ami 
Hamilton,  for  1867,  and  Francis  R.  Allen,  for  1873. 
For  a  district  including  Manchester,  Hamilton,  Essex 
and  the  Eighth  Ward  of  Gloucester,  there  were  chosen 
as  representatives  from  this  town,  William  A.  Brown, 
for  1880,  and  Otis  F.  Brown,  for  1886. 

Jonathan  Lamson  was  a  delegate  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  held  in  1820,  and  (Jliver  S.  Cre.ssy 
to  that  held  in  1853.  Allen  \V.  Dodge  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate  for  the  years  1842  and  1844,  and 
Daniel  E.  Safibrd,  from  the  second  Essex  iSenatorial 
District,  for  1871  and  1.872. 

.\t  the  fall  election  in  1867,  a  sudden  revolution  iti 
politic-al  sentiment  was  indicated  by  the  vote  for 
Governor,  which  stood — J.  Q.  Adams,  Democrat,  79; 
A.  H.  Bullock,  Republican,  62  ;  whereas,  the  previous 
year,  the  Republican  candidate.  Bullock,  received  73; 
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and  the  Democratic,  Sweetzer,  17.  This  sudden 
chanjie  wits  wrought  by  the  ''  P.  L.  L."  iiKiveineiU,  so- 
called. 

In  the  town  electio'-.s,  party  politics  liavr  not  lucn 
indnential  in  the  ihoice  of  otlieers,  who  have  gener- 
ally been  selected  Cor  personal  iiualilieations,  or  upon 
some  local  issue.  .V  notable  instance  to  the  contrary, 
however,  occurred  in  l.S.')."),  when  the  Know-Nothiug 
cyclone  swept  over  the  State.  At  the  annual  meeting 
in  March  of  that  year  all  the  offices  were  filled  from 
that  party,  hut  the  following  spring  the  town  returned 
to  its  nonpartisan  methods.  Officers  found  to  be 
fitted  for  thi'ir  duties  have  been  re-elected,  in  many 
instances,  for  a  succession  of  years.  The  office  of 
Town  Clerk  furnishes  an  illustration,  the  incumbents 
of  which  have  been  Lemuel  Brown,  from  1793  to  1813 ; 
Azor  Brown,  son  of  Lemuel,  1814-1827;  N.  A.  Love- 
ring,  1828-1844 ;  .Toseph  Loveriug,  1845-1854;  J.  P. 
Lovering,  1855-1S(J7,  and  in  1875;  Isaac  F.  Knowl- 
ton.  1808-1874;  Otis  F.  Brown.  1876-1887.  Mr. 
Brown  is  a  grandson  of  the  first  clerk. 

JIli.iTARY. — The  citizens  of  Hamilton,  as  well  as 
of  the  Hamlet,  have  ever  been  ready  to  respond  cor- 
dially and  promptly  to  the  calls  that,  from  time  to 
time,  have  been  made  upon  their  patriotism  to  render 
military  service.  lu  175.i,  several  of  the  young  men 
of  the  Hamlet  were  enlisted  for  service  in  the  Frencii 
War,  and  upon  the  eve  of  the  expedition  against 
Crown  Point,  Rev.  Mr.  Wigglesworth  delivered  a  dig- 
course  in  presence  of  these  soldiers.  His  text  was  in 
I)art,  "  And  the  Lord  shall  cause  thine  enemies,  that 
rise  up  against  thee,  to  be  smitten  before  thy  face; 
they  shall  come  out  against  thee  one  way  and  flee 
before  thee  seven  ways."  In  this  discourse  he  pre- 
dicts disastious  conse(iuences  to  the  colonies  if  the 
French  should  be  successful  in  the  impending 
war,  warning  his  hearers  that  the  victors  would 
not  be  content  with  simply  civil  jurisdiction  over 
the  conquered  provinces,  but  would  divide  pri- 
vate property  as  a  prey,  and  that  far  worse  even 
they  would  enforce  their  religion  ou  their  "  unhappy 
va-ssals,"  to  quote  his  words,  "  and  the  French  being 
bigots  to  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that 
mother  of  harlots,  there  is  not  the  least  ground  to 
hope  (in  case  they  should  prevail  over  us),  but  that 
they  would  strenuously  obtrude  their  monstrous  idol- 
atries and  detestable  errors,  and  even  enforce  them 
upon  us  with  fire  and  faggot  and  all  the  other  hor- 
rible forms  of  persecution.''  Thus  urged  to  action  in 
defense  of  their  homes  and  their  religion,  the  soldiers 
of  the  Hamlet  went  forth  to  meet  the  enemy.  Among 
these  were  Capt.  Stephen  Whipple,  Benjamin  Finder, 
Elienezer  Porter,  Joseph  Whipple,  Nathaniel  Adams, 
William  Poland,  Stephen  Brown,  Stephen  Lowater, 
Benjamin  Glasier,  John  Baker,  John  Marshall, 
Thomas  Adams,  John  Boynton,  Antipas  Dodge,  John 
Jones,  Joseph  Symonds,  Amos  Howard  and  Klijah 
Maxey;  of  the  last  five,  Amos  Howard  and  Ma.xey 
were  severely   wounded,  and  Dodge,  Jones  and  Sy- 


monds were  killed  at  Lake  George.  In  1759,  in  the 
expedition  against  Canada,  Capt.  Ste|>hen  Whipple, 
of  the  Hamlet,  was  severely  wounded,  and  his  two 
lieutenants,  Burnham  and  Low,  of  Chebacco,  were 
mortally  wounded.  Robert  Dodge,  afterwards  colonel, 
and  Alirabam  Hobbs,  of  the  Hamlet,  were  ]>resent  at 
the  taking  of  Quebec,  and  Hobbs  heard  <  iencral  Wolfe 
say  to  his  men  when  the  French  were  near  them, 
"  Now,  my  boys,  do  your  best." 

In  the  War  for  Independence,  the  citizens  of  the 
Hamlet  showed  that  they  had  not  lost  the  courage  and 
patriotism  which  were  conspicuf)Us  when  they  came 
forward  so  readily  to  sustain  the  mother  country  in 
the  French  War. 

When  the  news  of  the  first  conflict  of  arms  at  the 
battle  of  Lexington  reached  the  Hamlet,  Dr.  Cutler, 
who  was  always  ready  for  leadership,  addressed  the 
company  of  Minute-Men,  which  were  already  mus- 
tered hereto  march  to  the  scene  of  conflict,  and  him- 
self rode  on  horseback  to  Cambridge,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Willard,  of  Beverly,  who  was  afterwards 
president  of  Harvard  College,  and  reached  there  in 
time  to  see  the  enemy  on  their  retreat  to  Boston.  He 
afterwards  served  as  chaplain  in  the  regiment  com- 
manded by  Col.  Ebenezer  Francis,  for  six  months, 
and  afterwards  in  Col.  Titcomb's  regiment  at  Long 
Island  and  elsewhere.  Dr.  Elisha  Whitney,  the 
physician  of  the  parish,  served  as  surgeon  in  the 
army.  An  interesting  incident  is  related  in  the 
memorial  of  Allen  W.  Dodge,  by  Gail  Hamilton,  of 
his  grandfather,  Col.  Robert  Dodge,  in  connection 
with  the  breaking  out  of  the  war;  it  is  in  the  words 
of  A.  W.  Dodge:  "My  grandfather  was  a  brave  and 
patriotic  man.  He  was  out  on  duty  during  the  whole 
of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  leaving  the  farm  to  be 
managed  by  my  grandmother  and  her  boys.  My 
grandfather  was  sowing  barley  on  the  hill  when  the 
news  of  the  fighting  reached  him.  He  left  his  barley 
on  the  hill,  mounted  his  horse,  rode  to  the  village; 
and  though  he  knew  not  a  note  of  martial  music,  he 
knew  enough  to  make  a  noise  and  raise  the  neighbors ; 
he  seized  the  drum  and  tore  up  and  down  the  silent 
country  road,  till  his  company  was  mustered,  and  was 
at  Charlestown  in  two  hours.  My  grandmother  heard 
the  noise  of  the  cannon  as  long  as  she  could  stand  it, 
and  the  next  morning,  alone,  with  horse  and  chaise 
drove  across  the  country  to  Charlestown  to  see  what 
had  become  of  her  husband."  From  these  facts  we 
can  imagine  somewhat  of  the  anxious  excitement 
which  must  have  settled  on  the  quiet  village  in  those 
trying  days,  when  the  pastor,  the  physician  and  the 
young  men  were  off'  at  the  war. 

In  1775  the  company  of  Minute-Men  chose  John 
Whipple,  Jr.,  captain,  John  Thompson,  second  lieu- 
tenant, and  Jonathan  Lamson,  ensign. 

In  1770  Joseph  Lufkin,  who  was  in  the  western 
army,  was  killed  by  a  tree,  which  fell  on  him  and 
broke  his  neck  while  the  soldiers  were  cutting  wood 
preparatory  to  their  night  encampment. 
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Capt.  John  Whipple,  wlio  died  May  28,  1832,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-nine,  was  very  active  in  tlie  struggle 
for  independence,  and  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne, 
W!is  an  officer  in  the  cavalry.  In  1832  there  were  in 
town  seven  pensioners,  who  had  served  as  soldiers  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  The  military  spirit  was  kejit 
alive  in  town  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
by  the  organization  of  a  military  company.  I  find 
the  following  record  of  a  pleasant  incident  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  company  : 

'■  Hamilton,   May   31,   1817. — On   Wednesday  last, 
tlie    military  company   of  Hamilton  under  the  com- 
mand   of   Capt.   Azor   Brown,  in  a  neat  uniform,  pro- 
vided at  their  own  expense,  together  with  the  Wash- 
ington  Hussars,  commanded  by  Capt.  Temple  Cutler, 
in  their  elegant  uniform  and  equipments,  [laraded  for 
military  duly,  and  went  through  their  various  exer- 
cises and  marches  in  a  very  handsome  style.     In  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  an  elegant  standard,  furnished 
by  the    ladies   of  the   town,  was   presented  to  Capt. 
Brown's  company,  by  Miss  Sally  Roberts  (afterwards 
Mrs.   Ephraim  Satford),  with  the  following  address: 
'Sir,  anxious   to  evince  to  the  ofiicers  and  soldiers  ol 
the  Hamilton  Infantry,  the  high  estimation  in  which 
we  hold   the   important  service   of  the  soldier,   the 
Ladies  of  this   town   beg   leave   to  communicate  to 
them  through  you  their  high  esteem  of  that  spirit  of 
military  ardor  which  has   prompted  them  thus  hand- 
somely to  uniform   and  eipiip  themselves.     May  this 
laudable  spirit  be  conducive  to  our  country's  honor, 
while  it  atlbrds  to  us  that  protection  which  our  sex 
demands.     And   although  our  beloved  country  now 
rests  under  the  blessings  of  the  benignant  smiles  of 
peace,  yet  we  approve  of  your  adopting  that  maxim 
of    the    immortal     Watshiiiglon     '  In     peace     prepare 
for  war.'     Accept  our  warmest  desires   for  your  mili- 
tary success,  and  should  you  be  even  called  into  the 
field   of  actual   service,  in  defense  of  our  country's 
rights,  be  assured  our   hearts  shall  accompany  you, 
and  our  smiles  greet  your  return.     And,  as  a  furtlier 
proof  of  these  sentiments,  we  |)rc8entyou  this  stand- 
ard as  a  faint  testimonial  of  our  esteem,  confident  that 
you   will    defend   it  with  your  best  blood,  and  never 
permit  it  to  be  soiled  by  the  hand  of  an  enemy  with- 
out a  struggle.     May  it  never  be  unfurled  but  in  the 
defeuse   of  the  sacred  cause  of  justice,  virtue,  liberty 
and  our  country.'     To  which  the  following  reply  was 
ma<le  by  Ensign  William   Brown.     '  Miss,  in    behall 
of  the  company  to  which  I  belong,  I  accept  this  stand- 
ard as  a  ]>ledgc  of  your  esteem,     lie  assured  we  con- 
sider it  highly  honorable  in  a  soldier  to  merit  the  es- 
teem of  the  fair  sex.     It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
we  contemplate  supjiorting  our  country's  honor,  and 
atfording  to  you  our  i)rotcctlon  ;  and  though  we  feel 
ready  to   risk  our  lives  in  defense  of  our  country,  and 
esteem    it   our  duty  to  follow  tlie  advice  of  him  who 
was  first  in  war,  first  in  peace  and  fir>t  in  the  hearts 
of  his   countrymen,  yet   we   rejoice  with  you  in  the 
smiles   of  peace.     We   acce|>l,   with   gralitutle.  your 


kind  wishes  for  our  military  success;  and  whenever 
we  may  be  called  into  the  field  of  actual  service,  we 
trust  that  we  shall  show  to  you,  and  our  beloved  coun- 
try, that  our  attachment  is  sincere.  Jlay  we 
never  disappoint  your  confidence,  by  deserting  our 
posts  in  time  of  danger,  but  rally  round  this  stand- 
ard and  pour  out  our  blood,  belbre  it  shall  be  aban- 
doned. May  we  ever  protect  the  fair  hands  that  pre- 
sented it,  maintain  our  country's  rights  and  trans- 
mit them  unimpaired  to  posterity.'" 

This  company  kept  up  its  organization  for  about 
twenty  years  later.  The  last  officers  were  Isaac 
Knowlton,  captain;  Dennison  Wallis,  lieutenant; 
and  Joseph  Knowlton,  ensign. 

On  Saturday,  April  18,  1861,  the  news  of  the  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  Sumter  reached  the  town.  The  spir- 
it of  patriotism,  inherited  from  the  fathers  of  the  days 
of  1775  and  *76,  was  aroused,  and  on  April  24th,  the 
citizens  gathered  on  the  green  in  front  of  the  meet- 
ing-house, where  the  stars  and  stripes  were  raised  on 
a  liberty  pole  which  had  just  been  erected.  A  salute 
was  fired  and  patriotic  speeches  were  made  by  A.  W. 
Dodge,  D.  E.  Sattord,  B.  C.  Putnam  of  Wenham,and 
others. 

In  May,  18(31,  the  town  voted  to.  raise  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars  as  a  fund  for  the  assistance  of 
volunteers  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and 
also  that  each  person  volunteering  shall  receive  the 
sum  of  twenty  dollars  as  a  bounty  when  actually  en- 
listed, and  ten  dollars  |)cr  month  in  addition  to  his 
pay  from  the  government  as  long  as  he  is  engaged  in 
such  service,  and  also  to  provide  for  his  family  during 
said  time.  In  August,  1862,  a  bounty  of  two  hundred 
dollars  was  voted  to  volunteers.  In  July,  1864,  the 
town  voted  to  pay  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol- 
lars to  any  one  who  shall  enlist  on  the  quota  of  the 
town  on  any  call  of  the  President  alter  July  1,  1864, 
and  belbre  March  1,  I860.  There  were  enlisted 
during  the  war  seventy-five  men  on  the  quota  of  the 
town;  of  these,  fifty-five  were  residents  of  the  town 
and  twenty  non-residents. 

The  enrollment  of  the  citizetis  of  .the  town   is  a.s 
Ibllows : 

rrnucin  W.  Itrown,  2d  Ki'gt.;  oiillateil  Bliiy  I.'i,  IM'il,  for  .1  jre. 
(ioorKi'  W.  Kurkvi,  Htli  Regl. ;  i<riliatcd  Maj-  IS,  ISGI,  for  3  yrs 
FmnriH  Barry,  Lt.  Battery  ;  I'UlUtMil  May  15,  isnl,  for  ;l  yrs. 
.lames  A.  I'liase,  -.iil  Kogt.;  uiiliMvil  .May  II,  ISf.l.  for  3  yrs. 
.!..».  ('.  Conant,  'M  Regl.;  onlinli-d  May  l.i,  Iw;l,  for  3  yra. 
Iwuie  \V.  Hrowii,  '.\\A  llegt.;  fiili>fed  Dec.  .»*,  IstU,  for  3  yrs. 
Ixnac  K.  Dodge,  24tli  Kogt.;  eiilinled  Dee.  S,  1S(;1,  for  3  yrs. 
.lohii  T.  Dodge,  IM  liegt.;  enllBted  Oet.  10,  1801,  for  3  yrs. 
.IoIjii  Brewer,  Utli  Itegt.;  eiilihied  July,  ISOl,  for  3  yrs. 
ThoniaK.I.  Dodge.  Htli  Uegt  ;  eidbted  .Ian,,  I8G-2,  for  3  yi:«. 
tleorge  \\ .  DiKlgo,  eiillHled  (tct.  :U),  1S61,  (or  3  yn*. 
Kiclmrd  Fow,  I'tli  Itegt.;  onliatvd  Aug.  11,  Isnl,  for  3  yra. 
Nathl.  M.  I'ons,  ITlli  Kegt.;  elilialed  Aug.  II,  18i;l,  for  3  yrs. 
Sauiiiel  (iroleu,  llth  Kegt.;  eullKled  .luly  .'i,  1  SI!  I,  for  3  yra. 
I'eler  II.  .lowder,  'Mh  Kegt.;  enlisted  Nov.,  ISl.l,  for  3  yrs. 
David  Morris,  iltli  Kegt  ;  enlisted  Oet.,  llSlll,  for  3  yrs. 
Joflinli  Oliver,  Htti  Regt.;  enlisted  July,  Isijl,  for  3  yrg. 
I  liarles  K.  Rlva,  1-Jth  Regt.;  enlisted  April,  isal,  for  3  jrs. 
Nntlil.  W.  Saunders,  Htli  Regt.;  enlisted  July,  ISRl,  for  3  yr». 
Oliver  U.  Saunders,  23d  Regt.;  enlisted  Oct.,  Itl61,  for  3  yre. 
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John  E.  Whitlredge,  iM  Regt;  anlUted  Oct.,  1861,  for  3  jrrs. 
Duvi.l  B.  Wullis,  2 111  Hogt.;  oiiliateJ  Oct.  15,  I8iil,  for  3  jra. 
Charli's  Porlor,  lllh  KckI.;  eiilistiHl  Dw   Irt,  ISlil,  for:i.vra. 
Ini  P.  Knmvltoii,  :tSlli  ItoBt.;  unlidtiil  Xug.,  ISO.',  for  a  jra. 
Willhiiii  Uitni  D.iilgc,  asih  Itogt.;  eiilisluil  Aug.,  ISiii,  for  3  yrs. 
.luMifs  K  tiowon,  411II1  Rogt.;  tMilinted  Supt.,  ISlii,  for  3  yrs. 
Ki'tilititi  Morris,  5uth  Ucjit.;  enlisted  Sept.,  lSG:i,  for  i)  luos. 
Alli'D  Webster  Dotlgy,  .'idtli  Regl.;  olllistetl  Sept.,  1S62,  for  9  mos. 
Jaiiios  W.  Patch,  .Mllli  Regt.;  eulistad  Sept.,  I8112.  for  '.)  mos. 
George  W,  Bowoii,  .5:tth  Regt.;  enlisted  Sept ,  1802,  for  9  mos. 
Elatii  W.  Rurnliiilil,  .'iUtli  Kegt.;  enlisted  Sept.,  18l>2,  for  9  mos. 
llinini  D.  Hood,  .ioth  Regt.;  enlisted  Sept.,  ISiii,  for  9  mos. 
John  Weeks,  .'.otii  Uegt.;  enlisted  Sept.,  1,SC2,  for  9  mos. 
Henry  P.  Brewer,  r.<llli  Regt.;  enlisted  .Sept.,  I8Ui,  for  9  mos. 
Aliilionso  P-Hlge,  .'tOth  Regt  ;  enlisted  Sept.,  18f.2,  for  9  nios. 
.\rlliur  B.  Trilssell,  .Wtli  Kegt.;  enlisted  Sept.,  18')2,  for  9  mos. 
.\ngustiis  II.  Andrews,  ."iOth  Kegt  ;  enlisted  Sept.,  1862,  for  ;)  m  08. 
.lolin  C.  Mordongli,  Sulli  Regt.;  enlisted  Sept.,  18G2,  for  9  mos. 
.lolin  L.  Woodbury,  oOlh  Regt.;  enlisted  Sept.  12,  ISG2,  for  9  luos. 
.Vustin  S.  Kinstnim,  .^nth  Kegt.;  enlisted  Sept ,  1802   for  9  mos. 
Siininel  A.  F.  Whipple,  4tth  Regt.;  enlisted  Aug.,  1802,  for  9  mos. 
.\lonzo  L.  Whipplo,  41tli  Kegl.;  enlistsd  Atlg.,  1802,  for  9  moa. 
Zeno  \.  .\ppleton,  47th  Regt.;  eidisted  Sept.,  1802,  for  9  mos. 
Allah  Tibbelts,  2M  Regt.;  enlisted  Dx.,  1803,  for  3  yrs. 
Edward  Hill,  Heavy  Art.;  enlisted  July,  1804,  for  3  yra. 
George  Rowe,  enlisted  Xov.,  1804,  for  1  yr. 
Charles  F.  Hawkins,  enlisted  Nov.,  1804,  for  1  yr. 
John  H.  Knowlton,  enlisted  Xov.,  1864  for  1  yr. 
Jot*ph  W,  Dodge,  enlisted  Nov ,  1804,  for  1  yr. 
Daniel  Trow,  enlisted  Nov.,  1804,  fur  1  yr. 
l.ivorniore  D.  Riggs,  enlisted  Nov.,  1S04,  fori  yr. 
George  Smith,  enlisted  Nov.,  1804,  for  I  yr. 
Tristram  Appleton  (2d),  enlisted  Nov.,  1864,  for  1  yr. 
Nathaniel  Appleton,  enlisted  Nov.,  1804,  for  1  yr. 
Thomas  Manning,  enlisted  3Iay,  1861,  for  3  yrs. 

Of  these,  nine  (iied  while  in  the  service — they  were 
James  A.  Chase,  who  died  at  Gettysburg  hospital 
.Tilly  16,  18G3,  of  wouud.s  received  in  that  battle  ; 
Isaac  K.  Dodge,  son  of  Elbridge  and  Elizabeth  K. 
Dodge,  at  Newbern,  N.  C.  of  fever ;  Thomas  J. 
Dodge,  son  of  Luke  and  Margaret  Dodge,  at  Ander- 
sonville,  aged  thirty-six;  George  W.  Dodge,  May, 
18G2;  John  E.  AVhittredge,  son  of  John  and  Martha 
AVhittredge,  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  July  S,  1862,  of  fever, 
aged  twenty-one;  William  H.  Dodge,  at  Berrysville, 
September,  1864,  aged  thirty;  Elam  Wright  Burn- 
ham,  son  of  Elam  and  Joanna  Burnhara,  at  Baton 
Koiige,  La.,  May  23,  1863,  aged  twenty-two;  Austin 
8.  Kinsman,  son  of  Jacob  and  Abigail  S.  Kinsman, 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  August  4,  1863,  of  fever,  aged 
twenty-two,  when  on  his  waj'  home  with  the  regi- 
ment ;  Alvili  Tibbetts,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Tib- 
betts,  at  Andersonvillo,  August  3,  1864,  aged  twenty. 

Those  who  can  recall  to  mind  these  young  men  of 
promise,  as  they  were  when  they  left  their  homes, 
can  realize  what  a  contribution  Hamilton,  like  other 
towns,  made  to  sustain  the  country  in  its  peril. 

Biographical. — In  a  town  like  Hamilton,  in 
which  the  business  is  almost  exclusively  farming, 
many  of  the  young  men  are  unable  to  find  useful  oc- 
cupation, and,  from  necessity  as  well  as  choice,  seek 
other  fields  for  their  talents  and  enterprise.  Many 
of  these  have  gained  an  honorable  name  by  their 
success,  and  have  reflected  distinciion  on  their  native 
town.     Of  such  are  : 

Francis  Dodge,  son  of  Colonel  Robert  Dodge,  born 
here  in  1782.  He  was  a  successful  merchant  in 
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Georgetown,  D.  C,  where  he  died  about  thirty-five 
years  ago,  leaving  a  large  estate.  He  was  miieh  in- 
terested in  his  native  town,  which  he  often  revisited. 
The  Gibney  farm,  formerly  known  as  the  Dodge  farm, 
was  owned  by  him  at  his  death. 

Daniel  Sufford,  son  of  Samuel  and  Priscilla  SafTord, 
was  born  hero  October  311,  171)2.  He  learned  the 
trade  of  blacksmith  of  his  brother  in  Salem,  removed 
to  Boston  in  1812,  when  he  commenced  business.  He 
was  a  skillful  mechanic,  as  well  as  a  shrewd  and  en- 
ergetic man  of  business.  He  was  widely  known  for 
his  earnest  Christian  character  and  great  benevo- 
lence. He  became  first  known  to  the  churches, 
where  his  praise  has  dwelt  ever  since,  in  I82G,  by  a 
contribution  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  American 
Educational  Society.  He  filled  various  public  sta- 
tions with  great  credit  to  himself.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  a 
member  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  and 
an  active  member  of  other  charitable  and  benevolent 
societies.     He  died  February  3,  1856. 

liev.  Isaac  Brown,  son  of  Lemuel  and  Lucy  Brown, 
was  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1833.  He 
studied  for  the  ministry  at  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Andover,  and  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  West 
Gloucester.  He  was  a  man  of  marked  piety,  and 
possessed  a  singularly  pure  and  earne.st  Christian 
character.  But  the  fervent  spirit  wasted  the  feeble 
frame.  He  died,  at  Hamilton,  of  consumption  Sep- 
tember 14,  1841,  aged  31. 

£ev.  Isaac  Woodbury,  son  of  Captain  John  Wood- 
bury, was  well-known  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Bajitist 
denomination. 

Solomon  S.  Wtiipple,  son  of  Deacon  Matthew  Whip- 
ple, graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1811,  and 
practised  law  in  Salem. 

David  Roberts,  son  of  Samuel  Roberts,  born  in  1804, 
was  a  lawyer  in  Salem,  and  was  twice  elected  Mayor 
of  that  city. 

liujus  P.  Culler,  son  of  Temple  Cutler  and  grand- 
son of  Dr.  Cutler,  born  in  1814,  was  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1838,  and  was  the  valedictorian  of 
his  class.  He  was  a  prominent  clergyman  of  the 
Unitarian  denomination,  and  was  settled  at  Portland, 
Maine.  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland,  in  California.  He  died  in  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  in  1878.     He  was  never  married. 

Francis  Dane,  son  of  .lohn  and  Fanny  Dane,  who 
was  born  here,  August  6, 1819,  was  an  eminently  suc- 
cessful shoe  manufacturer  and  merchant.  He  began 
his  business  career  in  South  Danvers,  now  Peabody, 
ab(mt  1840.  After  the  first  few  years  during  which  his 
progress  was  slow,  his  energy,  industry  and  sagacity 
pushed  him  rapidly  forward  to  success.  In  1857,  he 
began  business  in  Boston,  and  in  1860  removed  his 
residence  to  tlnit  city.  He  lost  heavily  soon  after  the 
war  broke  out,  as  his  dealings  had  been  largely  with  the 
South,  but  in  after  years  his  wealth  increased  rapidly, 
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aiul  at  his  death  he  left  a  hirge  estate.  He  was  gen- 
erous in  disposition  and  unusually  given  to  hospi- 
tality, and  greatly  enjoyed  seeing  his  friendi  about 
him  and  in  contributing  to  their  pleasure.  Some 
years  before  his  death,  he  bought  the  I'amily  liome- 
stead  at  the  north  part  of  the  town,  and  spent  his 
money  with  a  lavish  hand  in  remodeling  and  refit- 
ting the  divelling-house,  in  erecting  barns,  and,  es- 
pecially, in  building  a.  substantial  stone  wall  facing 
the  road,  that  will  last  for  generations.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1875,  he  was  suddenly  stricken  down  with 
disease  and  died  July  30lh.  He  married  Miss  Zeruiah 
Brown  of  Hamilton,  October  10,  1842.  The  New 
England  Shoe  and  Leather  Association,  the  trustees 
of  Dummer  Academy,  the  Essex  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, and  various  financial  institutions,  with  which 
he  was  connected,  took  appropriate  notice  of  his  de- 
cease by  resolutions  expressive  of  their  sense  of  loss. 
His  funeral  was  largely  attended.  The  natives  of  the 
town,  now  living,  who  have  achieved  honorable  suc- 
cess, we  will  leave  to  be  cared  for  by  the  future  his- 
torian. 

There  are  also  those  who  have  been  identified  with 
the  town  by  residence  and  who  have  filled  the  part  of 
useful  citizens.  The  first  physician  of  the  town  wsxs 
Dr.  Nathan  Lakeman,  who  settled  here  in  the  year 
of  the  incorporati('n,  1793.  He  was  a  native  of  Exe- 
ter, New  Hampshire.  In  1794  he  married  Elizabeth, 
youngest  daughter  of  Peter  Fryc,  of  Salem,  who  died 
May  17, 179G,  «ged  29.  Dr.  Lake  man  removed  to  Glou- 
cester in  1800,  afterwards  to  Manclio<tcr,  thence  to 
Beverly  where  he  died.  He  lived  in  the  house  now 
owned  by  Benjamin  Courtney. 

Br.  Enoch  Faulkner,  who  succeeded  him,  came  here 
in  1800.  He  was  a  native  of  Andover.  He  was  a 
popular  physician,  and  built  up  a  large  practice  in 
this  and  neighboring  towns.  He  was  interested  in 
local  and  political  allairs,  and  was  largely  inlluential 
in  organizing  the  Democratic  party  in  town.  He 
married  Mrs.  Mary  Lord,  a  lady  of  unusual  gifts  and 
graces  by  which  she  attained  leadership  in  society. 
She  survived  him  for  many  years,  and  died  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety.  Dr.  Faulkner  lived  in  the 
house  at  the  corner  of  the  Main  and  Essex  roads, 
which  is  known  as  Faulkner's  Corner.  He  died 
March  16,  1830,  aged  sixty-three. 

Dr.  Oliver  S.  Creuij  commenced  practice  hereabout 
1834.  He  wius  a  native  of  New  Hampshire.  He  was 
well  liked  as  a  physician,  and  whs  an  active,  stirring 
citizen.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1853,  and  died  in  September  of  that 
year,  shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  the  conven- 
tion. He  left  a  widow  and  three  sons.  His  age  at  his 
death  was  forty-eight.  Dr.  Daniel  S.Allen,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  is  a  native  of  the  town  ;  he  continued 
here  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  until  the  Civil 
War,  when  he  was  commissioned  as  surgeon  in  one  of 
the  regiments.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed 
the  practice  of   his    profession  in  Saugus,  where  he 


now  resides.  For  several  years  following,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a.  local  practitioner.  Dr.  J.  L.  Robinson,  of 
Wenham,  was  generally  employed  by  the  citizens, 
until  his  removal  to  Manchester,  N.  H.  Since  that 
time  Dr.  S.  E.  Thayer  has  been  the  resident  physi- 
cian. 

Hon.  Allen  W.  Dodye,  a  most  valuable  and  highly 
esteemed  citizen,  died  May  17, 1878.  Mr.  Dodge  was 
born  in  Newburyport,  in  April,  1804,  and  was  a 
grand.son  of  Col.  Robert  Dodge,  frequently  mentioned 
in  these  annals.  He  was  educated  at  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy  and  at  Harvard  College,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  182().  Among  his  classmates  were  Rev. 
Drs.  Neheraiah  Adams,  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  Richard 
Hildreth  (the  historian),  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  Samuel 
H.  Walley,  and  other  distinguished  men.  He  studied 
and  practiced  law  in  New  York  City  for  several  years, 
with  good  prospects  of  success.  In  18:54,  he  exjieri- 
enced  such  a  change  in  his  religious  opinions  and 
feelings,  that  he  abandoned  the  profession  of  law,  and 
commenced  the  study  for  the  ministery,  at  Andover 
Seminary,  in  the  class  of  1838.  He  was  never  or- 
dained. He  preached  on  several  occasions,  but  owing 
to  failure  of  health  soon  relinquished  his  second  pro- 
fession. He  then  settled  in  Hamilton  on  the  larm  of 
his  ancestors,  and  commenced  an  highly  useful  and 
honorable  career.  His  fcrvice  in  the  Legislature  has 
been  already  mentioned.  He  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  as  secre- 
tary, and  afterwards  as  president.  He  was,  also,  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  a  trustee 
of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  and  was  the  first 
president  of  the  Essex  Congregational  Club.  In  1852, 
he  was  chosen  treasurer  for  the  county  of  Essex, 
which  office  he  held  until  his  death. 

He  was  warmly  interested  in  public  aflfairs,  and 
was  entbusia-tically  loyal  to  every  institution  which 
claimed  his  allegiance,  whether  it  was  Nation,  State 
or  his  own  town,  with  the  parish  and  church  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  In  the  Civil  War,  no  citizen  was 
more  intensely  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  national 
cause  or  more  ready  to  assist  it;  He  was  wise  in 
counsel,  and  energetic  in  action.  No  trait  in  his 
character  was  more  attractive  than  his  quick  and 
sincere  sympathy  with  the  young  who  were  entering 
on  the  business  of  life,  and  his  advice  was  prompted 
by  a  genuine  interest  in  their  welfare. 

Mr.  Dodge's  voice  was  often  heard  in  |)ublic,  and 
his  addresses  were  conspicuous  for  their  vigorous 
presentation  of  sound,  sensible  opinions,  seasoned  by 
humor,  and  by  pointed  illustrations  drawn  from  com- 
mon life.  His  genial  temperament,  combined  with  a 
fund  of  information  on  subjects  of  common  converse, 
made  him  a  delightful  companion.  Like  all  men  of 
his  keenly  sensitive  and  impressionable  nature,  he 
was  subject  to  the  alternations  of  buoyancy  and 
depression.  An  highly  appreciative  memorial  of 
him  was  prepared  by  his  friend  and  neighbor,  Gail 
Hiiniillon.     His  wife  and  two  children  survive  him. 
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ATiss  Mary  A-  Dodge  (Gail  Hamilton),  who  has 
secured  widely  extended  fatnc  by  tlie  brillianey  and 
vigor  of  lier  writings,  is  a  native  and  resident  of  the 
town.  Slie  is  the  daugliter  of  James  IJ.  and  Hannah 
Stnnwood  Dodge.  Her  father  was  of  Hamilton  de- 
scent, and  her  mother  was  a  member  of  a  prominent 
Ipswicii  family. 

Among  her  pnhlieations  are  "Country  Living  and 
Country  Thinlving,'' "  Gala  Days,"  "  A  New  Atmos- 
phere,'' "Battle  of  the  Books,"  "Summer  Rest," 
"Stumbling  Blocks,"  "  Wool  Gathering"  and  "  Wo- 
man's Wrongs,"  iLS  well  as  numerous  contributions  to 
newspapers  and  magazines  on  the  topics  of  the  time. 

PopuL.\Tiox — Business. — The  population  of  the 
town  lias  varied  but  little  since  the  incorporation. 
From  causes  already  referred  to,  the  tendency  has 
been  to  emigration  rather  than  to  immigration.  Dr. 
Felt  states  that  the  population  of  the  Hamlet  in 
1773  was  870.  Since  the  incorporation  it  has  varied 
as  follows:  In  1810,  780;  1820,  802;  1830,  748;  185.5, 
89G;  IStio,  799;  1877,  790;  1880,  935;  1885,  850. 
The  valuation  was  in  1831,  S211,888;  in  18(35,  $481,- 
423 ;  1872,  $560,620 ;  1887,  $753,000. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  business  of  the  town  h.is, 
from  the  first,  been  essentially  farming.  Manufactur- 
ing has  not  been  attempted  to  any  large  extent. 
About  1834,  a  stone  factory  was  built  on  the  Hamil- 
ton side  of  Ipswich  River,  and,  also,  a  large  stone 
dwelling-house  for  the  accommodation  of  operatives; 
it  was  known  for  many  years  as  "  Manning's  Mills," 
from  the  name  of  the  builder.  Since  that  time  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods  has  been  carried  on 
with  varied  success.  In  1864,  there  were  manufac- 
tured fifty-five  thousand  pairs  of  army  and  ribbed 
socks,  and  woolen  goods  to  the  value  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  thousand  dollars.  These  mills  were  to- 
tally destroyed  by  fire  January  12, 1884,  and  have  not 
been  rebuilt.  For  several  years  previous  to  their 
destruction  they  were  operated  by  the  Willowdale 
Manufacturing  Company  in  the  making  of  woolen 
blankets  ;  a  large  number  of  operatives  were  employ- 
ed, and  quite  a  village  of  cottages  was  built  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  factory.  The  population  of  the  town 
was  from  this  cause  increased  so  that  in  1880  it  was 
about  one  hundred  above  the  average  for  the  last 
century.  The  valuation  of  the  real  estate  and 
machinery  of  the  corporation  in  1883,  the  year  pre- 
vious to  the  fire,  was  about   twenty   thousand  dollars. 

Further  down  the  Ipswich  River  there  is  a  saw  and 
grist-mill,  near  AVarner's  bridge,  so  called  ;  this  was 
formerly  known  as  Dodge's  mills,  and  afterwards  as 
Smith's  mills  ;  it  is  now  owned  by  C.  J.  Norwood. 

The  opening  of  the  Essex  Brauch  Railroad  gave 
the  opportunity  for  the  development  of  a  new  in- 
dustry in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  that  is,  the 
cutting,  storing  and  shipping  of  ice.  The  Drivers' 
Union  Ice  (Jompany  have  built  ice-houses  at  the 
northerly  point  of  Chebacco  Lake,  near  the  railroad. 
This  affords  employment  for  quite  a  number  of  hands. 


mainly  in  the  winter  season.  The  value  of  the  real 
and  personal  estate  of  the  company,  for  the  year  1885, 
was  nineteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars. 

This  new  railroad,  which  was  opened  in  1872,  from 
the  Wenham  and  Hamilton  station  to  Essex,  gave  in- 
creased and  much  needed  accommodation  to  the  resi- 
dents in  the  center  and  eastern  part  of  Hamilton. 
There  are  two  stations  for  the  town  on  the  road  ;  one 
for  the  centre,  at  the  crossing  of  the  highway  by 
Miles  River,  near  Otis  F.  Brown's,  and  one  for  the 
east  part  near  the  house  of  William  Woodbury. 

The  owners  of  the  meadow  lands  lying  on  Miles 
River,  most  of  whom  are  residents  of  Hamilton, 
were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  Miles  River 
Meadow  Company,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
April  24, 1880.  The  purpose  of  this  act  was  to  secure 
better  co-operation  among  the  owners  in  removing 
obstructions  from  the  river,  and  thus  improving  the 
drainage  of  their  lands. 

Before  the  extensive  use  of  machinery  in  shoe 
manufacturing  made  it  neceessary  that  all  the  work 
should  be  done  at  the  factory,  a  number  of  the  citizens 
found  employment  in  shoemaking.  The  town  was 
dotted  over  with  small  shoe-shops,  each  accommoda- 
ting two  or  three  workmen;  some  of  these  followed 
the  business  for  the  entire  year,  others  only  during 
the  winter  interval  between  the  seasons  of  active 
farm  labor.  Some  carried  on  the  business  more  ex- 
tensively, and  might  be  ranked  as  shoe  manufac- 
turers, although  there  was  no  large  Victory.  In  1837, 
the  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured  was  esti- 
mated at  fourteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  two 
dollars.  This  industry  has  gradually  dwindled  away, 
until,  under  the  changed  conditions  of  business,  it 
has  entirely  disappeared. 

A  business  still  more  remote  in  point  of  time — that 
of  vessel-building — was  three-fourths  of  a  century  ago 
carried  on  considerably  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
town.  Fishing-boats,  from  ten  to  twenty  tons, 
were  built  and  hauled  to  the  Chebacco  waters  by 
teams  of  cattle.  Captain  John  Woodbury,  an  act  ive 
and  energetic  man,  who  is  still  remembered  for  his 
brusque  manner  and  kindness  of  heart,  built  some  of 
these  boats  at  his  homestead,  now  owned  by  his  son, 
John  T.  Woodbury. 

In  1859,  Mr.  John  Whipple,  a  native  of  Worcester 
County,  but  a  descendant  of  a  branch  of  the  Whipple 
family  of  this  town,  bought  the  estate  near  Chebacco 
Pond,  formerly  the  property  of  Edmund  Knowlton. 
This  place,  attractive  in  its  natural  features,  he 
greatly  improved  ;  he  built  a  large  house,  since  known 
as  the  Chebacco  House,  and  fitted  up  the  grounds 
with  special  reference  to  the  entertainment  of  pleas- 
ure-parties. He  made  his  establishment  very  pop- 
ular, and  until  the  time  of  his  death  carried  on  a 
successful  business,  which  has  since  been  continued 
by  his  sons. 

The  opening  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  through  the 
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town  to  Ipswich,  in  1830,  caused  a  great  change  in 
the  mode  of  public  travel,  and  v/:w  also  the  indirect 
cause  of  the  disappearance  of  the  public-houses,  the 
necessity  for  which  ceased  to  exist  with  the  with- 
drawal of  the  stage-line  from  Newburyport  to  Boston. 
Dr.  Fell,  in  his  history,  says, — "In  1774,  a  stage  with 
four  horses,  from  Newburyport  to  Boston,  rode 
through  I|)swich  twice  a  week  in  going  and  the  same 
in  returning.  This  was  an  accommodation  ex- 
ceeding any  of  preceding  years.  But  it  was  far 
less  than  now  exists.  Such  facilities  for  traveling 
are  twenty  times  greater  than  they  were  then."  At 
the  time  of  Dr.  Felt's  history,  a  large  number  of 
stages  passei'  '>ver  the  main  highway  daily ;  the  ar- 
rival of  these  .ehicles,  with  their  loads  of  passengers, 
was  a  prominent  feature  in  the  life  of  the  quiet  vil- 
lage. Of  the  public-houses  referred  to,  there  were 
then  two  in  town, — one,  near  the  Ipswich  line,  was 
kept  by  Jacob  Brown  ;  the  other,  near  the  meeting- 
house, designated  by  a  sign-post,  on  which  hung  a 
portrait  of  Governor  Hancock,  was  kept  by  Israel  D. 
Brown.  An  incident  in  the  early  history  of  the  town 
shows  the  popularity  of  this  tavern,  then  kept  by 
Captain  Daniel  Brown.  At  the  first  election  of  Dr. 
Cutler  to  Congress,  in  1800,  the  records  show  that 
Dr.  Cutler  received  si.xty-five  votes,  Joseph  Roberts, 
one,  and  "old  George  Kezer"  one.  Whether  this 
Kezer  was  a  mythical  personage,  or  a  reality  of  un- 
savory reputation,  is  not  known,  but  the  ballot  was 
evidently  regarded  as  an  insult  to  the  worthy  doctor. 
For  this  an  apology  was  ofl'ercd,  which  was  unani- 
mously accepted,  and  then  the  meeting,  with  equal 
unanimity,  voted  to  adjourn,  immediaiety,  to  Captain 
Brown's,  where,  probably,  the  means  were  taken  to 
completely  restore  harmonious  feeling. 

A  |io»t-ofl]ce  was  established  in  18u3,  and  for  many 
years  was  ke])t  at  this  place. 

The  entire  length  of  highways  is  about  thirty 
miles;  from  this  it  is  seen  that  the  duty  of  construct- 
ing and  maintaining  the  roads  imposes  a  heavy  bur- 
den on  the  town.  For  many  years,  somewhat  in  the 
past,  projects  for  building  new  roads,  and  for  altering 
and  improving  those  already  built,  were  frcciuent;  but 
of  late,  little  has  been  attempted  beyond  keeping  the 
existing  highways  in  repair.  The  clearing  of  roads 
from  snow  is  an  uncertain,  and,  often,  a  large  item  of 
expense ;  for  instance,  for  the  year  ending  March, 
1875,  the  expense  on  this  account  was  $50.92;  1877, 
$686.14;  1876,  $<)01.65;  1874,  .iil8,j7.42.  The  last 
roa<l  constructed  was  that  laid  out  in  1886,  as  a  town- 
way,  leading  from  the  main  road  opposite  the  Wen- 
ham  and  Hamilton  Railroad  station  to  the  Topslield 
Road.  This  was  built  mainly  fur  the  accommodation 
of  the  horse  railway,  in  order  to  avoid  two  railroad 
crossings. 

BritlAi,-(iiu)rNii. — In  170.'),  the  Hamlet  was  granted 
by  the  town  of  Ipswich  one  acre  of  common  land  for 
a  burial-place.  This  was,  the  next  year,  exchanged 
with  John  Dane  for  one-half  acre,  which  is  a  part  of 


the  present  burial-ground.  This  lot  was  described  in 
the  deed  as  bounded  by  the  southeasterly  side  of  the 
road  leading  to  Wenham,  fronting  on  said  road  eight 
rods,  southerly  on  land  of  John  Hubbard  ten  rods, 
and  on  the  easterly  end,  eight  rods,  and  on  the  north- 
erly side,  ten  rods,  by  Dane's  land.  John  Dane,  the 
grantor,  died  in  1707,  and  was  buried  in  this  lot;  the 
stone  erected  to  his  memory  bears  the  oldest  date  of 
any  in  the  cemetery.  The  inscription  is  "  Memento 
mori,  Fugit  Hora.  Here  lyes  ye  body  of  John  Dane, 
Sen.,  who  departed  this  life  December  23d,  1707,  in 
the  65th  year  of  his  age."  This  John  was  the  son  of 
a  John  Dane  who  emigrated  to  this  country  about 
1635.  He  was  born  in  Ipswich  ab(mt  1644,  and  lived 
at  the  Hamlet.  In  161)2  he  was  a  juror  in  witch  cases. 
He  married  Abigail  Warner,  and  was  an  ancestor  of 
the  Dane  family  residing  in  this  town.  In  1763,  John 
Hubbard  gave  one-quarter  of  an  acre  as  an  addition 
to  the  ground,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of 
the  parish,  by  a  vote,  passed  February  3,  1763.  In 
1797  it  was  voted  to  enlarge  the  ground,  and  build  a 
face  wall  in  front,  and  to  purchase  of  Mr.  Roberts 
one-fourth  of  an  acre  at  fifty  cents  per  rod.  In  1846, 
the  ground  was  further  enlarged  by  the  purchase  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  rods  of  Jacob  Kinsman 
and  wife,  which  included  an  adjoining  lot  in  the  rear, 
and  also  the  lane  which  is  now  the  carriage  entrance 
to  the  cemetery.  In  1866,  the  cemetery  was  extended 
at  the  easterly  end  by  an  acre,  and,  in  1886,  by  an 
acre  and  a  fourth,  purchased  of  Daniel  Roberts. 

WicGLESWOinii  C'KJtETERY. — About  the  year  1850 
several  of  the  citizens  purchased  one  of  the  lots  into 
which  the  old  parsonage  ground  was  divided  to  be 
used  as  a  private  burial-place.  This  was  consecrated 
by  appropriate  services  as  the  Wigglcsworth  Ceme- 
tery; Rev.  J.  H.  Mordough  making  an  address.  For 
several  years  no  burials  have  been  made  in  this 
ground,  and  the  remains  of  those  already  interred  are 
being  removed  to  the  town  cemetery.  It  will  proba- 
bly soon  be  abandoned. 

Miscellaneous.— Since  1881  when  George  C.  Ran- 
kins,  an  enterprising  young  man,  bought  of  the  Asbury 
Grove  .\ssociation  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Topslield 
road,  adjoining  the  Eastern  Railroad,  a  marked  im- 
pulse has  been  ielt  in  business  in  that  part  of  the 
town.  Mr.  Rankins  started  the  coal  busine-ss,  and  in 
1883,  Daniel  C.  Smith  leased  part  of  the  premises  to 
be  used  as  a  lumber-yard.  A  severe  loss  was  sustained 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Rankins  in  1884.  Since  that 
time  Mr.  Smith  has  carried  on  both  lumber  and  coal 
business. 

Within  a  few  years  eleven  dwelling-houses  have 
been  erected  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  and  near  the 
railroad  station  ;  and  five  are  now  in  process  of  erec- 
tion. Two  shops  have  also  been  built,  and  a  large 
building,  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  for  business 
purposes. 

The  town  now  seems  to  be  progressing  as  favorably 
as  at  any  time  in  its  history.  The  report  of  the  select- 
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uien,  made  March,  1887,  shows  the  expenses  of  the 
town  for  the  current  year  to  have  been  §(50r)5.16,  of 
which  $U)o3.37  was  for  roads  and  bridges;  $G49.37,  for 
removing  snow ;  $583.96,  enlarging  and  improving 
the  cemeteries;  $652.78,  for  poor;  $1339.00,  for 
schools. 

The  present  Board  of  Selectmen  are  James  F. 
Gwinn,  John  L.  Woodbury  and  Isaac  F.  Knowlton  ; 
Town  Clerk,  Otis  F.  Brown  ;  School  Committee,  Otis 
F.  Brown,  Jouathan  Lamson  and  Andrew  Haradcn. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


WILLIAM   A.    BROWN. 

William  A.  Brown  is  the  son  of  William  and  Lydia 
L.  Brown,  and  has  always  been  a  resident  of  Hamil- 
ton, where  he  was  born  September  24,  1820. 

Mr.  Brown  has  for  many  years  been  prominent  and 
active  in  town  atfairs,  and  has  held  most  of  the  local 
offices,  lie  has  served  on  the  Board  of  Selectmen  at 
ditferent  times,  fifteen  years  in  all  ;  during  the  war 
he  was  chairman  of  the  board  and  was  active  and  efh- 
cient  in  promoting  enlistments.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  School  Committee,  and  for  seventeen  years 
was  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  this  town  for  the  win- 
ter terms. 

In  1880  the  district,  of  which  Hamilton  was  a  part, 
was  represented  by  him  in  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Brown  is  a  farmer,  and  has  also  been  consider- 
ably employed  as  a  surveyor  of  land.  The  farm  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  town,  now  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  him,  has  been  the  property  of  his  family 
through  five  generations. 

The  first  of  his  ancestors  who  owned  the  estate  was 
Samuel  Brown,  who  was  the  grandson  of  Edward 
Brown,  an  immigrant  from  England,  but  the  date  of 
whose  settlement  here  is  not  exactly  known.  Edward 
Brown  died  probably  in  1659,  as  his  will  was  proved 
in  1660. 


CHAPTER    XCIX. 
WENHAM. 


BY   SIDXEY   PERLEY. 


Fint  SetOemeitt — General Hi»tory — Pht/$iciana — Cemeierie* — Railroade — Re- 
liffiou*  History — MUiiary  JIisfortf~ Schools^  Librariet,  etc — Burinett  and 
ilftnufacturing  Interetts — DUtiuguinhtd  Ketidenbi  und  Salivea — Ciril 
hut. 

"  To  raising  Townes  and  Churches  new  in  wildemcSB  they  w.inder, 
First  Plyruoutli  aud  then  Salem  next  were  placed  far  aannder ; 
Woburn,  Wenliani,  Redding,  bnilt  with  little  Silver  Mettle, 
Andover,  Haverhill,  Ben'is-banks,'  their  Imbilatiuu  settle." 

Thus  wrote  the  author  of  "  Good  News  from  New 
England,"  in  reference  to  our  early  towns,  showing  the 

^  Portfinioutb — Strawberry-hauko. 


alacrity  of  our  ancestors  in  establishing  new  homes 
and  new  governments,  with  little  means,  except  the 
strong  arm,  undaunted  will,  and  faith  in  the  prosperi- 
ty of  their  enterprise.  Wenham  was  early  fi.\ed  upon 
for  a  settlement ;  its  large  lake,  its  streams,  hills  and 
meadows  being  very  attractive  to  the  English  emi- 
grants, .lohn  Dunstan,  Esq.,  an  English  gentleman, 
who  visited  the  town  in  1()86,  writes  thus  concern- 
ing it:  "  Wenham  is  a  delicious  paradise  ;  it  abounds 
with  all  rural  pleasures,  and  I  would  choose  it  of  all 
other  towns  in  America  to  dwell  in.  The  lofty  trees 
on  each  side  of  it  are  a  sufficient  shelter  from  the 
winds,  and  the  warm  sun  so  kindly  ripens  both  the 
fruits  and  flowers,  as  if  the  spring,  the  summer  and 
the  autumn  had  agreed  together  to  thrust  winter  out 
of  doors."  Josselyn,  in  1663,  says  of  it:  "Wenham 
is  an  inland  town,  very  well  watered,  lying  between 
Salem  and  Ipswich ;  consisteth  most  of  men  of  judg- 
ment in  re  rusliea,  and  well  stored  with  cattle." 

It  is  to-day  a  model  town.  It  is  supplied  with 
nearly  all  modern  conveniences,  numbering  among 
them  the  steam  and  street-cars,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone, churches,  a  town  hall,  public  library  and 
stores  of  various  kinds;  and  its  excellent  roads  pass- 
ing across  the  shady  plain  and  over  gracel'ully  curv- 
ing hills,  to  the  peaceful  crystal  lakes,  present  scenery 
that  is  rarely  surpassed  in  beauty.  The  principal 
features  of  its  topography  are  Lord's  Hill,  which 
is  the  highest  elevation  in  the  town,  furnishing  a  grand 
view  of  sea  and  land  ;  and  Moulton's  Hill,  which 
gives  a  less  extended  but  more  charming  picture  of 
Cedar  Pond  and  the  dark-green  foliage  above  the 
swamp  beyond.  Wenham  Lake,  with  its  reputation 
for  purity,  gained  in  all  the  continents,  is  the  distin- 
guishing natural  feature  of  the  town.  It  contains 
about  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  two-thirds  of 
which  lie  in  Wenham,  and  the  remaining  third  in 
Beverly.  Wenham  I>ake  ice  is  so  pure  that  a  news- 
paper can  be  read  through  a  cake  of  it  two  feet  thick  ; 
and  its  preserving  qualities  have  been  famous  from 
its  borders  to  all  tropical  lands.  Wenham  Great 
Swamp,  covering  about  two  thousand  acres,  about  fif- 
teen hundred  of  which  are  in  Wenham  and  the  re- 
mainder in  Topsfield  and  Hamilton,  is  a  notorious 
variation  in  the  natural  formation  of  the  surface  of 
the  town.  Its  proprietors  held  it  in  common,  and, 
Jan.  13,  1755,  wtre  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the 
General  Court  for  the  seeming  of  the  growth  of  wood 
and  timber  thereon.  By  several  legislative  acts  the 
corporate  body  existed  until  1779.  It  was  again  in- 
corporated March  21,  1836,  the  act  of  incorporation 
containing  regulations  in  reference  to  fences  and  field 
drivers. 

The  territory  of  Wenham  is  mentioned  for  the 
first  time  in  1637.  John  Williams,  a  ship-carpenter 
by  trade,  was  arrested  in  Ipswich  for  theft  s  jme  time 
before,  and  imprisoned  for  his  crime.  He  broke  out 
of  the  jail  with  one  John  Hoddy,  and  they  traveled 
together  in  the    way   to    Iptwich.     When  they  had 
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reached  the  valley  by  the  border  of  the  hike,  near 
where  the  bound-stone  between  Beverly  and  Wenham 
stands,  by  the  higliway  lending  from  Wenham  Cen- 
tre to  North  Beverly,  Williiims  murdered  his  com- 
panion, and  took  away  what  he  had,  even  his  cloth- 
ing, which  was  bloody.  He  put  on  the  clothing,  and 
went  in  it  to  Ipswich.  He  was  there  apprehended, 
but  would  make  no  confes-ion  until  a  week  after 
Hoddy's  body  was  found.  He  was  tried,  convicted 
and  executed,  by  hanging,  in  Boston  September  28, 
1G37.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  nuinler 
which  occurred  among  the  European  settlers  of  the 
colony. 

The  next  mention  that  we  find  made  of  this  re- 
gion is  that  of  the  preaching  of  Hugh  Peters'  ser- 
mon, about  1G38,  on  a  small  conical  hill,  which  for- 
merly stood  between  the  highway  and  the  lake, 
where  tlie  ice-houses  of  Addison  Gage  &  Com])any 
stand.  To  the  few  original  settlers,  the  notorious 
Hugh  Peters  preached  the  Gospel  here  from  the 
text,  "  Enon,  near  Salim,  for  there  was  much  water 
there." — John  iii.  23.  This  settlement  was  then 
called  Enon,  and  Peters  was  the  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Salem,  a  part  of  which  town  Wenham  then  was. 
He  had  particular  friends  among  the  early  settlers  of 
Wenham,  one  of  whom  Dea.  Charles  Golt,  became 
his  agent  here  after  he  had  returned  to  England  to 
become  involved  in  the  commonwealth  and  to  suffer 
a  terrible  death  as  a  regicide. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  the  Killam  family  that  the 
first  three  settlers  of  Wenham  were  one  of  the  early 
Fiske  settlers,  Austin  Killam  and  Richard  Gold- 
smith. The  first  settlement  must  have  been  made 
about.  1635.  It  was  at  first  known  as  Salem  village 
as  well  as  Enon,  and  was  in((>r|)orated  as  a  distinct 
town  May  10,  1643,  in  the  Ibllowirig  words:  "It  is 
ordered  that  Enon  shalbee  called  Wennam.  Wen- 
nam  is  granted  to  bee  a  towne,  &  hath  liberty  to 
send  a  deputy."  The  name  is  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  from  one  of  the  two  parishes  near  Ips- 
wich, in  England,  of  the  same  name,  I'rom  whence 
probably  some  of  the  early  settlers  came.  The.  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  settlers  of  the  town  down  to 
1700:  John  Abby,  1644;  Mr.  Auditor,  1646;  John 
Badger,  164.5 ;  John  Barr,  1679;  Joseph  Batchelder, 
from  Canterbury,  England,  1644  ;  John  Beaman, 
166!);  John  Berry,  1606;  John  Bette,  1(!66 ;  Good- 
man I'.ibber,  16!I2;  Richard  Braybrook,  1674;  Ed- 
muml  Bridges,  1661 ;  J(diu  Browne,  169.');  George 
Byam,  1648;  John  Carpenter,  1676;  John  Clarke, 
1665;  Richard  Coy,  1659;  Robert  Cue,  1696;  John 
Dennis,  1669;  Richard  Dodge,  1644;  Elijah  Duble- 
dee,  1696;  John  Elvvards,  11)1)3;  Rice  Eilwards,  16.')3  ; 
James  Ellis,  1663;  Daniel  E|)p,s,  1699;  John  Fair- 
field, 1644;  John  Fiske,  1642;  Phineas  Fiske,  1642; 
William  Fiske,  from  Boston,  1643;  Sanmel  Foster, 
1650;  Joseph  Fowler,  from  Ipswich,  1670;  James 
Friend,  1662;  William  Geare,  1644;  Joseph  Gcrrish, 
from    Newbury,    1674;     Richard    Goldsmith,    1644; 


Charles  Gott,  from  Salem,  1644 ;  Robert  Gowen,  16.50 ; 
Joseph  Hacker,  1696;  Henry  Haggett,  1657;  Robert 
Hawes,  1654;  Joseph  Herrick,  1691;  Robert  Hib- 
bert,  11174;  Thomas  Hobbs,  1672;  Mr.  Hubbard, 
1642;  William  Hulitt,  1659;  Isaac  Hull,  from  "Bass 
River,"  16S1 ;  John  Iluiikin,  1674;  Richard  Hutton, 
1653;  Alice  Jones,  1651;  William  Jones,  1687;  Ed- 
ward Kemp,  from  Dedham,  1652;  Austin  Killam, 
from  Dedham,  1649;  Ri'^hard  Kimball,  from  Ips- 
wich, 1656;  John  Knowlton,  1079;  William  Knowl- 
ton,  1678;  Minlsjai  Lircom,  16S2  ;  John  Leach, 
1681;  Robert  M;ickclifflin,  1661;  Alexander  Maxey, 
1659;  James  Moulton,  1644;  Antipas  Newman,  from 
Rehoboth,  1657;  Abner  Ordivay,  1659;  Edmund 
Patch,  1654;  John  Perkins,  1679;  Richard  Pettingell, 
1649;  John  Poland,  1656;  Samuel  Porter,  from  Sa- 
lem, 1657  ;  Esdras  Reade,  1643  ;  Nicholas  Rich,  1687  ; 
Thcophihis  Rix,  1688;  John  Rogers,  1653 ;  William 
Sawyer,  1643;  John  Severett,  1695;  John  Shepley, 
1655;  Samuel  Smith*  1642;  John  Soolard,  a  French- 
man, 1652;  Mr.  Sparrowhawk,  1645;  Edward  Spauld- 
ing,  1654;  Robert  Symonds,  1685;  Peter  Tompson, 
1695;  Francis  Urselton.  1655;  Edward  Waldron, 
1663;  Joshua  Wallis,  1698;  Jeremiah  Watts,  1665; 
Philip  Welsh,  1675;  Thomas  White,  1654 ;  Edward 
Whittington,  1687;  William  Williams,  1673;  Eze- 
kiel  Woodward,  1672;  and  Christopher  Young,  1644.' 

A  church  was  organized  the  year  following  the 
incorporation  of  the  town,  a  militia  company  was 
soon  afterward  formed,  and  the  town  government  was 
begun.  Highways  were  early  laid  out.  What  was, 
much  later,  the  turnpike  from  Salem  to  Ipswich, 
was  laid  out  in  1644  or  1645.  November  13,  1644, 
the  General  Court  ordered  "  that  the  comission's  for 
laying  out  the  roade  way  between  Ipswich  &  Salem 
shall  have  power  to  alter  the  way  layde  out  beneath 
Wenham  towards  the  east,  &  to  lay  it  through  y* 
towne  if  they  shall  iudge  it  meete." 

The  people  of  Wenham  obtained  a  deed  of  their 
territory  from  the  Indians,  bearing  date  December 
10,  1701).  The  aborigines  who  claimed  a  title  to  the 
soil  were  Samuel  English,  Joseph  English  and  John 
Umpee,  heirs  of  Masconomet,  the  late  sagamore  of 
Agawam.  The  Indians  were  paid  for  their  interest 
in  the  land  four  pounds  and  sixteen  shillings.  The 
early  settlers  were  forbidden  to  sell  arms  and  ammu- 
nition to  the  savages;  and  Robert  Gowing  was,  iu 
1650,  fined  ten  pounds  for  .selling  a  gun  to  an  In- 
dian. 

The  buiial-j)lace  of  the  first  settlers  was  the  same 
that  is  now  used  as  the  cemetery  of  the  town.  The 
earliest  mention  of  this  cemetery  made  in  the  records 
is  in  the  year  1681 ;  and  tradition  says  that  many 
years  ago  there  was  a  gravestone  in  existence  in  the 
yard  bearing  date  1642.  The  oldest  stone  now  stand- 
ing there  bears  the  following  inscription  : — 


>  TliMO  lira  the  ynxt  uf  lb«  Snl  menUoD  of  the  wlllen'  Damn  on 
til**  ivrurds. 


WENIIAM. 
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HERE  LYES  Y^  KOPY  OF 

SAKAH    FAIRFIELD 

WIFE  TO    WALTER 

FAIRFIEI.n  DEC"   DEC 

YMS'"  1710 

IN  Y^  71^''  YEAR 

OF  HER  AGE. 

The  cemetery  was  originally  probably  a  part  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Fiskes  farm.  It  has  been  enlarged  several  times. 
The  first  grave-digger,  as  far  as  ihe  records  show,  was 
John  Severett,  who  was  chosen  by  the  town  in 
1G94-95.  In  18l>3,  Rev.  David  O.  Allen,  the  mission- 
ary, gave  in  his  will  five  hundred  dollars  as  a  fund, 
the  income  of  which  to  be  applied  to  keeping  the 
cemetery  in  proper  condition.  In  the  westerly  part 
of  the  town  is  a  private  cemetery  belonging  to  the 
Fairfield  family, 

"  A  place  wliere  all  tilings  mournful  meet, 
.\uil  j'et  the  sweetest  of  the  sweet. 
The  stillest  of  the  still." 

Dodge's  Row  Cemetery  in  Beverly,  a  part  of  which 
is  thought  to  be  in  Wcnh.Tm,  has  been  used  by  Wen- 
ham  people  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

E.xtravagance  was  not  tolerated  in  the  early  days, 
even  ia  Wenham,  where  Thomas  Fiske's  wife  was 
presented  to  court  for  wearing  a  tiffany,  in  the  tenth 
month  of  1C52.  Her  sentence  was  ten  shillings  line 
and  two  shillings  and  sixpence  fees  of  court.  Even 
rich  men's  wives  could  not  wear  silks  more  freely 
than  others.  It  was  sell'-evidcnl  that  a  tillany  could 
not  be  put  on  for  its  warmth,  and  there  might  have 
been  moral  reasons  forbidding  its  being  worn. 

The  little  settlement  had  its  inn  from  its  earliest 
days.  The  town-meetings  were  usually  held  in  the 
church,  and  adjournments  to  the  tiivcrn  sometimes 
occurred. 

Wenham  never  gave  sufficient  inducement  to  a 
lawyer  to  settle  there  in  practice;  but  physicians 
have  been  residents  of  the  town  nearly  all  the  years 
that  have  passed  since  the  settlement  was  begun. 
The  first  minister.  Rev.  John  Fiske,  was  the  first 
medical  man  here.  He  went  to  Chelmsford  with  a 
portion  of  his  church  in  1654.  Dr.  John  Fiske,  a 
distant  relative  of  the  minister,  was  born  here  in  1654, 
and  remained  here  in  the  practice  of  both  ])hysic  and 
surgery.  He  removed  in  1694  to  Milford,  Conn., 
where  he  practiced  until  1715,  when  he  died.  He 
was  somewhat  eminent  in  his  day.  Dr.  .John  New- 
man was  here  in  1695  and  1696,  and  Dr.  Gott  in 
1704.  No  physician  is  again  mentioned  until  Dr. 
William  Fairfield  began  practice  about  1760.  He 
was  born  in  Wenham  September  4,  1732,  and  first 
practiced  physic  and  surgery  with  good  success  in  the 
French  War.  He  resided  on  the  William  Porter 
place,  at  length  removing  to  Salem,  where  he  was 
noted  for  his  proficiency  and  skill,  and  the  excellence 
of  his  private  character.  He  died  of  the  small-pnx 
October  10,  177.3,  at  the  age  of  forty-one  years.     Dr. 


Isaac  Spofford,  who  was  born  in  Georgetown,  then  a 
part  of  Rowley,  April  10,  1752,  having  studied  medi- 
cine with  Dr.  Brickett,  of  Haverhill,  settled  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Wenham,  but  .soon  re- 
moved to  Beverly,  and  finally  became  a  surgeon  in 
the  army  of  the  Revolution.  Dr.  Barnard  Tucker, 
a  native  of  Newbury,  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1789,  and,  after  practicing  medicine  for  several 
years  in  Beverly,  removed  to  Wenham,  where  he 
lived  upon  the  place  lately  occupied  by  Charles 
Brown.  He  was  familiar  with  the  French  and  Span- 
ish languages,  which  he  taught;  and  had  a  kind 
heart,  gentle  disposition  and  simple  manners.  He 
paid  but  little  attention  to  medicine,  and  at  length 
removed  >o  his  native  town.  Dr.  Samuel  Dodge,  by 
invitation  of  the  town,  settled  here  as  a  physician 
and  surgeon  in  1826.  He  was  born  in  Wenham 
February  23,  1800.  He  remained  here  wilh  general 
satisfaction  to  the  people  until  October  30,  1833, 
when  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  years. 
While  Dr.  Dodge  was  practicing  medicine  here 
Dr.  Sylvanus  Brown  came  and  stayed  two  years — 
1830  and  1831,  and  doubtless  finding  that  the  town 
could  not  support  two  physicians,  removed  to  and  died 
in  Derry,  N.  H.  After  Dr.  Dodge's  decease,  the 
next  physician  who  settled  here  was  Dr.  Nathan 
Jones,  who  was  a  native  of  Lyndeborough,  N.  H., 
having  been  born  April  25,  1794.  He  removed  to 
Beverly  in  April,  1858,  and  died  there  March  11, 
1860,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  being  interred  in 
Wenham.  A  few  years  contemporary  with  Dr.  Jones 
was  Dr.  Myron  O.  Allen,  son  of  Rev.  David  O.  Allen, 
missionary  to  India.  Dr.  Allen  was  born  in  Bom- 
bay in  1831,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1852, 
subsequently  graduating  at  the  Pennsylvania  Medical 
College  at  Philadelphia.  He  commenced  practice  here 
in  July,  1855,  and  removed  to  Lowell  in  1860,  dying 
there  of  a  cancer  August  1,  1861,  at  the  age  of  thirty 
years.  The  next  physician  to  settle  here  was  Dr. 
John  L.  Robinson,  who  was  born  in  Pembroke,  N.  H., 
January  3,  1835,  came  here  from  Manchester,  N.  H., 
in  1859,  and  remained  here  until  1879,  when  he  sold 
out  his  practice  to  Dr.  Samuel  Ezra  Thayer,  and 
moved  back  to  Manchester.  Dr.  Thayer  was  born  in 
Trumansburgh,  N.  Y.,  in  1844,  and  graduated  at 
Buffalo  University  In  1869.  He  practiced  first  in 
Southampton,  Mass.,  seven  and  one-half  years,  then 
in  Williamsburg  about  one  year,  and  came  to  Wen- 
ham January  29, 1879.  He  removed  to  Hamilton  some 
three  or  four  months  later,  but  continued  his  practice 
in  Wenham  until  February,  1884.  Dr.  Frank  A. 
Cowles,  the  present  resident  physician,  was  born  in 
Elmira.N.  Y.,  July  20,  1859,  and  graduated  from  the 
medical  department  of  New  York  University  in  1881. 
He  practiced  medicine  at  first  in  New  York  City. 
After  staying  there  two  years  he  came  to  Wenham,  in 
January,  1884,  and  has  since  practiced  here. 

In  connection  with  the  physicians  of  the  town  are 
the  apothecaries.     Calvin   B.  Dodge,  the  fir.st  apothe- 
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cary  in  Wenham,  began  business  in  1862  or  1863,  in 
a  shop  which  he  erected  on  land  of  Henry  Perlvins 
for  that  purpose.  In  1864  he  sold  out  to  Benjamin 
F.  Johnson,  who,  after  a  few  years,  removed  the  shop 
to  its  present  location,  opposite  the  engine  house,  and 
continued  the  business  until  187.3,  when  he  removed 
from  town.  Procter  K.  Brown  continued  the  business 
in  the  same  building  until  1885.  In  the  spring  of 
1873,  George  E.  Morgan  of  Beverly  commenced  the 
apothecary  business  in  the  Union  Block,  and  ran  it 
until  187.5  or  1876,  when  he  sold  out  to  Andrew 
Geyer  of  Ipswich  who  had  already  opened  a  similar 
store  here.  Mr.  Geyer  sold  out  his  store  soon  after- 
wards to  Charles  W.  Batchelder,  a  dealer  in  dry  goods, 
boots  and  shoes,  etc.,  on  Main  street,  who,  after  fitting 
up  a  portion  of  his  store  for  the  apothecary  business, 
removed  it  therereto.  He  sold  out  January  5,  1877,  to 
Mr.  Benton,  his  clerk,  who  removed  it  back  to  its 
former  place  in  Union  Block.  October  19,  1878,  Mr. 
Benton  sold  out  to  John  C.  Gray,  who  sold  to  James 
H.  Perkins  and  Dr.  Samuel  E.  Thayer  November  10, 
1879.  James  H.  Perkins,  Jr.,  attended  the  store  as 
clerk,  as  he  had  done  for  the  previous  proprietors. 
Dr.  Thayer  withdrew  after  about  one  year,  leaving 
James  H.  Perkins,  Sr.,  sole  proprietor  until  August 
1,  1882,  when  the  business  was  transferred  to  his  son, 
James  H.  Perkins,  Jr.,  who  still  continues  it  at  the 
store  built  and  formerly  occupied  by  Charles  \V. 
Batchelder,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  Mr. 
Perkins  removed  from  the  old  stand  in  Union  Block 
to  this  store  in  the  fall  of  1885. 

Wenham  presents  an  appearance  of  neatness  and 
comfort;  and  the  village  and  country  around  it  are 
alike  noticeable  for  their  quiet  rural  scenes  and 
healthfulness.  About  a  score  of  i)ersons  have  died 
here  at  an  age  upwards  of  ninety  years ;  and  the  large 
majority  of  them  were  of  the  gentler  and,  generally 
understood,  weaker  se.x.  The  throat  distemj)er,  which 
prevailed  so  disastrously  all  through  this  section  of 
the  country  from  1736  to  1738,  visited  Wenham  and 
took  away  many  of  the  younger  portion  of  the  inhab- 
itants. Jtihn  Gott  and  Richard  Dodge  lost  all  their 
children,  the  first  five  and  the  last  four.  About 
twenty  persons  died  lure  in  the  course  of  three 
months  in  1737,  from  the  epidemic.  A  public  fast 
was  hehl,  at  which  time  Rev.  Mr.  Champney  preached 
in  the  morning  from  Jer.  i.\.  24;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Chip- 
man  ill  the  afternoon  from  Jer.  ii.  30.  Small-po.x 
lias  prevailed  here  several  times,  resulting  in  1760  in 
the  death  of  Daniel  Porter,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight 
years.  In  1776  it  broke  out  again,  and  continued  at 
intervals  for  several  years,  terrorizing  the  people.  At 
last  a  pest-house  was  provided,  and  vaccination  in- 
troduced. In  1805  the  dysentery  carried  away  a  eon- 
8i<lerable  number  of  the  citizens.  From  September 
15th  to  October  20th,  of  that  year,  eleven  persons 
died  of  that  complaint.  A  few  accident.s  and  deaths 
by  casualty  are  found  recorded.  In  the  journal  of 
Rev.  .I(diii  Fiske,  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  here. 


is  an  account  of  his  son  being  carried  under  the 
mill-wheel,  when  it  was  in  motion,  and  coming  out 
with  not  a  bone  broken.  This  was  his  son  John, 
who  was,  June  6,  1647,  when  the  accident  occurred, 
in  his  ninth  year.  The  journal  says,  that  he  "  es- 
caped a  gte  danger  at  Wenha  in  passing  with  y" 
streame  under  y'  mill  wheele,  when  y'  mill  was 
agoing,  An.  1647,  6th  of  3d,  at  wh  time  he  recoj'd  (as 
twere)  a  new  life,  not  a  bone  broke,  &c."  Richard 
Goldsmith  was  killed  by  lightning  at  the  house  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Newman,  who  had  lately  died,  on  Sunday, 
May  18, 1G73,  in  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Higgin- 
son  of  Salem,  who  had  preached  in  Wenham  that 
day,  and,  having  but  a  few  moments  before  returned 
from  the  service,  was  sitting  engaged  in  coaversation 
with  Mr.  Goldsmith,  under  whose  chair  was  a  dog, 
which  was  also  killed.  George  W.  Kimball,  a  lad  of 
eight  years,  was  killed  by  lightning  here  July  25, 
1821.  Samuel  Ober,  who  was  in  his  seventy-second 
year,  was  killed  by  lightning  on  the  evening  of  May 
22,  1876,  while  sitting  with  his  wife  in  the  house  in 
West  Wenham.  Thomas  Goodwin,  who  was  proba- 
bly a  boy  from  Gloucester,  was  killed  March  5, 
1700-1,  by  "being  catcht  by  the  whell  of  a  saw-mill 
&  so  Ivilled,  att  John  Leeches."  Ai)ril  19,  1754,  Wil- 
liam Dodge,  aged  about  two  years,  was  drowned  in  a 
brook.  On  the  town  records  is  found  the  following: 
"  William  Batcheller  the  son  of  Peter  Dodge's  wife 
fell  into  y'  Mill  Pond  and  died  Jan-\  13th,  1771, 
yEtatis  12."  Benjamin  Porter,  aged  fifteen  years, 
was  drowned  in  Wenham  Pond  Oct.  14, 1773.  Joseph 
P.  Cook,  aged  nineteen  years,  while  skating  on  Pleas- 
ant Pond  with  other  boys,  broke  through  the  thin  ice, 
and  was  drowned  December  10,  1856.  April  15,  1876, 
Austin  Morrill  of  Wenham,  aged  thirteen  years,  and 
his  cousin,  Clarence  Henry  Peirco  of  Beverly  Farms, 
aged  eighteen  years,  were  accidentally  drowned  in 
Coy's  Pood.  Jlay  8,  1731,  Pompey,  a  negro-boy  of 
Lieutenant  William  Dodge,  was  killed  by  a  cart.  He 
■was  fourteen  years  old.  In  1789  a  girl  named-Wyatt, 
four  years  old,  was  burned  to  death.  Benjamin 
Steele  Parsons,  aged  fourteen  years,  was  killed  by  a 
horse-cart  May  2,  1870.  He  lived  thirty  minuteH 
after  the  accident.  July  21,  1839,  Lebbeus  Dodge, 
aged  seventeen  months,  was  killed  by  a  stage.  John 
Baker,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  was  killed  by  a  sled 
February  17,  1841.  Annie  F.  Alley  was  bitten  in 
one  of  her  hands  by  a  white  Spitz  dog,  which  was 
kept  in  the  neighborhood,  March  4th,  and  died  of 
hydrophobia  May  3,  lS7t).     She  was  ten  years  old. 

The  ])opulation  of  Wenham  in  1885  was  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one.  The  town  then  had  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  ratable  polls,  and  two  hundred 
and  seventy  legal  voters,  only  ten  of  whom  were 
naturalized.  There  were  two  hundred  and  nineteen 
families,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  dwel-ling- 
liouses,  one  of  which  being  constrii'jted  of  brick,  the 
others  of  wood.  The  town  debt  is  now  (1887) 
S6,465.02. 
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Rmii!;ration  has  reduced  the  size  of  many  of  the 
country  towns,  and,  as  with  Wenliam,  a  century  ago 
their  poinilation  was  greater  than  now.  The  first  ex- 
tensive eniiijration  from  Wenhani  occurred  in  K!")"), 
when  the  pastor  of  the  church,  with  a  larire  and  in- 
fluential portion  of  his  parisliioners  went  to  the  new 
settlement  of  Cliehusford.  This  removal  took  from 
the  little  town  its  minister  and  physician,  and  its 
main  strength.  Yet  those  left  behind  pushed  for- 
ward in  their  work,  settled  another  minister,  added  t" 
their  number  of  planters  and  throve.  After  the  com 
mencenient  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  it  seemed  to  be 
customary  for  one  of  the  sons  of  the  family  to  remain 
at  home  and  inherit  the  farm,  and  the  others  tcj 
seek  their  fortunes  in  the  newer  towns.  Many  of  the 
young  men  from  Wetdiam  reared  homes  in  Maine, 
Xcw  Hamjishire,  Vermont,  the  central  and  western 
portions  of  Mitssachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  later 
in  settlements  farther  away.  Jonathan  Porter  and 
his  family  removed  to  Ellington,  Conn.,  in  1740,  and 
John  Porter  and  his  family  to  Littleton,  Mass.,  about 
174ti.  The  settlement  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  in  1787, 
]>rojected  and  carried  out  by  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler  of 
Hamilton,  who,  with  his  little  colony,  in  "a  long. 
ark-like  wagon,  covered  with  black  canvas,"  on  the 
outside  of  which  was  inscribed,  in  large  letters,  the 
name  of  the  place  of  their  destination,  journeyed 
overland,  was  partially  constituted  by  Wenhani 
people.  This  was  the  fir.st  town  settled  in  the  .State 
of  Ohio. 

The  old  turnpike  from  Ipswich  to  Boston  ran 
through  VVenham,  causing  taverns  to  be  kept  here 
constantly.  In  1833  the  steam-cars  began  to  run 
through  the  centre  of  the  town  over  the  Eastern 
Railroad,  which  was  completed  as  far  east  as  Ipswich 
that  year.  The  Wenhani  station  is  situated  a  few 
rods  over  the  town  line  in  Hamilton,  and  the  North 
Beverly  station  is  in  Beverly  near  the  Wenham  line. 
The  Newburyport  and  Wakefield  branch  of  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine  Railroad  passes  across  the  western  end 
of  the  town,  but  there  is  no  station  on  that  road 
nearer  than  the  Putnamville  flag-station  in  Danvers. 
The  latter  road  w;i.s  built  in  18.53.  The  street-cars 
were  first  run  from  Gloucester  crossing  in  Beverly  to 
the  soldiers'  monument  in  Wenham,  May  26,  188(). 
Later  in  the  same  season  the  lines  were  extended,  in 
one  direction  to  the  Wenham  station  in  Hamilton, 
and  also  to  the  camp-meeting  grounds  at  Asbiiry 
Grove,  also  in  Hamilton. 

The  post-office  wiis  established  here  in  1809.  The 
first  postmaster  was  Thomas  Barnes,  wlio  was  ap- 
pointed A|)ril  21,  1809.  His  successors,  with  dates  of 
their  original  appointments,  follow:  Uz/,iel  Dodge, 
July  6,  1812;  John  Thorn  Dodge,  March  20,  1818; 
Ezra  Lummu:^,  August  19,  1830;  .Vdoniram  J.  Dodge, 
.March  24,  1837;  John  A.  Putnam,  June  25,  1S4(;; 
F'.enjamin  C.  Putnam,  August  3,  1857  ;  Nathaniel  S. 
li  )uld.  April  25,  1862;  Elisha  P.  Chapman,  June  26, 
1  SIJ6  ;  Willidm  W.  Fowler,  .January  16,  18(>7;  Henry 
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Hobbs,  September  19,  1870;  John  W.  Curtis,  Sep- 
tember 25,  1878;  Andrew  D.  Trowt,  November  5, 
1880;  Miss  Kate  M.  Kavaiiagh,  December  23,  1885; 
and  Fred.  P.  Stanton,  November  26,  1886.  The  post- 
office  was,  at  first,  in  the  ol<l  tavern,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  Rev.  Joseph  Gerrish,  which  stood  where  the 
horse-railroad  stable  is  situated.  It  was  kept  here 
until  August,  1830,  the  first  three  postmasters  being 
the  tavern-keepers.  On  Mr.  Lummus'  appointment,  it 
was  removed  to  his  tavern  in  the  brick  house,  and 
there  remained  until  Mr.  Dodge's  appointment  in 
March,  1837,  when  it  was  removed  to  his  wheelwright 
shop  which  stood  near  the  western  end  of  the  house 
now  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr.  James  H.  Perkins. 
It  remained  here  until  John  A.  Putnam  became 
the  postmaster  in  June,  184l>,  when  it  was  removed 
to  his  store,  which  was  built  at  about  that  time,  and 
burnt  with  the  barn  and  shed  connected  therewith, 
a  small  dwelling-house,  and  the  large  barn  and  sheds 
standing  near  by,  belonging  to  the  late  Dr.  John 
Porter,  early  on  Monday  morning.  May  23,  1870. 
When  Mr.  Hobbs  was  appointed,  September  19, 1870, 
he  kept  it  for  six  months  at  his  harness  shop,  and 
then  removed  it  to  the  new  Union  block,  where  it  has 
been  kept  to  the  present  time,  except  while  Miss 
Kavanagh  was  postmistress,  from  December,  1885,  to 
November,  1886,  when  it  was  in  the  liouse  on  Arbor 
•street,  built  by  B.  C.  Putnam,  for  one  month,  and 
afterwards  at  P.  K.  Brown's  shop. 

The  Town  Hall  was  erected  in  1854,  by  a  vote  of  the 
town  which  was  passed  by  seventy-nine  yeas  to  sixty- 
one  nays.  The  committee  to  erect  the  building  con- 
sisted of  John  Porter,  C.  A.  Kilham,  A.  Dodge,  F. 
Hadley,  J.  Cook,  Benjamin  C.  Putnam  and  Moses 
Mildrara.  The  hall  was  erected  where  it  now  stands, 
the  pond  hole  that  formerly  occu])icd  the  site  being 
filled  up.  The  edifice  is  fifty-four  feet  long  and  thirty- 
eight  feet  wide,  with  a  projection  on  the  front  sixteen 
feet  by  twenty-five.  It  is  two  stories  in  height,  be- 
sides a  large  and  convenient  basement.  It  contains  a 
hall,  school-rooms  and  selectmen's  room,  besides  ante- 
rooms. The  cupola  on  it  affords  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  hall 
will  seat  about  four  hundred  persons. 

The  fire  department  of  Wenham  was  established 
quite  early.  In  1821,  the  town  ordered  the  selectmen 
to  "procure  six  ladders  and  three  fire-hooks  for  the 
use  of  the  town,  to  be  equally  divided  among  the 
three  separate  districts."  In  1835  a  fire  comjiany  of 
twenty-five  members  was  organized  ;  and  the  town 
voted  to  build  an  engine-house  and  to  procure  the 
necessary  apparatus.  An  engine,  costing  two  hundred 
dollars,  -was  jiurcliased  by  subscription.  It  was  quite 
small,  and  had  to  be  filled  by  hand.  After  several 
years  of  efficient  service,  the  company  disbanded,  and 
the  engine  was  sold.  In  1849  another  fire  comjiany 
was  formed,  and  a  new  engine,  "  Enon,  No.  1,"  built 
in  Newburyport  by  Edward  Leslie,  in  the  same  year, 
costing   nine  hundred  dollars,  was   purchased  1)V  the 
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town.  An  engine-house  was  erected,  and  all  the  ap- 
paratus neces.'iury  for  the  successful  operation  of  the 
company  was  procured.  The  company  consisted  of 
forty-eight  members,  to  whom  an  elegant  banner  was 
presented  by  the  ladies  of  the  town  September  25, 
1850 ;  aud  on  the  same  day  a  silver  trumpet  presenta- 
tion to  the  company  further  evinced  the  good-will  of 
the  citizens  in  general.  The  occasion  of  these 
presentations  was  a  holiday  at  the  lakeside.  The 
company  was  kejit  together  several  yeans.  The  en- 
gine is  .still  owned  by  the  town,  and  a  company  o( 
forty  members  was  organized  March  24,  1887,  with 
Otis  P.  Brewer,  foreman,  and  Fred  P.  Stanton, 
clerk  and  treasurer.  When  there  has  been  no 
company,  the  fire-wards  have  had  charge  of  the 
engine,  and  trusted  to  volunteer  help  to  work  it. 
This  year  (18S7),  the  town  voted  to  approjiriate  fifty 
dollars  for  fire-hooks  and  ladders.  Tu  1886,  the  fire 
department  cost  the  town  sixty-two  dollars  and  eleven 
cents. 

The  permanent  and  more  important  organizations 
of  the  town,  besides  the  two  religious  societies,  are 
the  Wenham  Veteran's  Association,  organized  May 
30,  1876  ;  Wenham  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  or- 
ganized August  19,  1876,  and  incorporated  November 
3,  1883  ;  and  the  Female  Beni'vcilent  Society,  founded 
in  September,  1833. 

Wenham  has  one  periodical  publication.  The 
American  Apicultiirist,  established  in  January,  1883. 
It  is  a  monthly,  thirty-two,  double-column  paged 
magazine,  devoted  to  bee  culture.  Its  publisher  is 
Mr.  Henry  Alley. 

The  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation 
of  Wenham  was  publicly  observed  May  10,  1843, 
when  an  address  on  the  civil  history  of  the  town  was 
delivered  by  Rev.  Daniel  Mansfield,  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church. 

A  ■'  History  of  Wenham,"  written  by  Dr.  IMyron  O. 
Allen,  who  was  the  resident  iihysician  at  that  time, 
vvas  published  in  a  neat  bound  volume  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pages  in  1860. 

Religious  Hlstory. — For  the  first  three  or  four 
years  after  Wenham  was  first  settled,  the  inhabitants 
probably  attended  church  at  Salem.  We  have  al- 
ready mentioned  the  sermon  |>reached  by  Hugh  Pe- 
ters at  Wenham  Lake.  Mr.  Peters  was  the  successor 
of  Roger  Williams  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in 
Salem  ;  returning  to  England  about  1642,  he  became 
a  famous  preacher,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  by 
Cromwell ;  becoming  conspicuous  in  the  common- 
wealth, he  was  alleged  to  have  been  guilty  of  assist- 
ing in  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  publicly  be- 
headed therefor  on  Tower  Hill  after  the  restoration. 
The  i)ul)lic  initiative  towards  a  church  here  was 
probably  in  1630.  Rev.  John  Higginson,  the  minis- 
ter at  Salem,  in  his  church  record,  says  :  "  There  are 
divers  pas.sages  set  down  about  three  villages  to  go 
out  of  y'  brethren  of  J^alem  church,  considered  of  in 
ssveral  church   meetings,  for  several   years  together, 


the  first  of  which  was  1639,  August  24th.  Mr.  Down- 
ing and  some  with  him  were  for  one  village  (Dan- 
vers)  ;  other  brethren  for  a  village  at  y'  pond  (Wen- 
ham);  and  others  for  one  at  .Jelfrey's  Creek  (Man- 
chester)." 

As  early  as  1641  a  small  meeting-hou.se  was  built, 
and  Rev.  John  Fiske,  who  had  assisted  Hugh  Pe- 
ters at  Salem,  came  at  about  the  same  time  and  set- 
tled in  Wenham.  The  most  reliable  tradition  in- 
forms us  that  this  building  stood  on  a  slight  ri.se  of 
ground  near  the  present  residence  >)f  Mr.  Henry 
Tarr.  A  bell  was  added  to  it  about  1650,  and  since 
that  time  Wenham  has  not  been  without  its  church- 
bell.  The  church  was  organized  and  Mr.  Fiske  in- 
stalled its  pastor  October  8,  1644.  The  church  flour- 
ished until  1655,  when  Mr.  Fiske,  with  a  majority  of 
his  parishioners,  removed  to  the  new  town  of  Chelms- 
ford, and  became  its  first  pastor.  Mr.  Fiske's  remov- 
al was  a  great  loss  in  itself.  He  was  an  excellent 
man,  and  was  a  physician  as  well  as  a  clergyman, 
practicing  the  healing  art  to  both  body  and  soul.  He 
died  at  Chelmsford  Janiuiry  14,  1676-77,  aged  sev- 
enty-six years.  He  was  a  son  of  a  prominent  and 
persecuted  dissenter,  and  was  born  in  the  parish  ol 
St.  James,  county  of  Suffolk,  in  England,  in  1601. 
He  was  educated  at  Immanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
and  preached  for  several  years  in  his  native  land  ; 
but,  at  length,  '"  on  aci'ount  of  the  severe  restrictions 
upon  nonconformists,  he  became  a  physician."  He 
came  to  America  in  disguise,  bringing  with  him  ser- 
vants, husbandry  and  carpentry  tools,  and  provisions 
sutticient  to  support  his  fannly  for  three  years.  He 
taught  the  Charlestown  grammar-school,  and  after- 
wards the  first  grammar-school  in  Salem.  .Mr.  Fiske 
was  an  earnest  and  successful  preacher;  he  com- 
posed and  publLihed  a  catechism,  entitled  "  Watering 
of  the  Olive  Plants  in  Christ's  Garden."  His  epitaph 
is  .as  follows : 

"  I'tJi,  «/  '/HCTn  deileritt  citrmm,  mihi  Chritlty  pertgi  ; 
I^rUttw  r»/«,  siuiviUr  opto  mori."  * 

Mr.  Fiske's  departure  left  the  church  and  settle- 
ment small  in  numbers  and  means.  The  early  set- 
tlers of  Hamilton  (then  a  ]iart  of  Ipswich)  soon  af- 
terwards came  to  this  church,  and  it  began  to  regain 
its  former  strength.  The  "  neighbors,"  as  they  were 
called,  are  first  mentioned  as  contributing  to  the  sup- 
))ort  of  the  church  here  in  1659. 

Rev.  Antipas  Newman,  from  Kchoboth,  came  very 
soon  after  Mr.  Fiske's  removal,  being  here  in  1657. 
A  new  meeting-house  was  built  in  1663,  being  proba- 
bly "  twenty-four  feet  sipiare,  and  twelve  feel  stud." 
It  stood  in  the  .square  near  the  soldiers'  monument, 
on  land  purcha-sed  of  Austin  Kilham.  The  old 
meeting-house  and  lot  were  sold.  At  this  time  the 
church  was  newly  organized  and  a  new   covenant 


1  "  I  have  IlTed,  and  tho  courw  which  th'tn,  Christ,  pivont  mo  I  have 
nnishml  ; 
Weary  of  life,  I  lung  for  Uoath'e  eweet  n»po«o.*' 
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adopted.  Mr.  Newman  was  ordained  and  the  meet- 
ing-house probably  dedicated  December  10,  1(563. 
Here  he  continued  his  acceptable  service  until  his 
death,  October  15,  1072.  He  possessed  an  excellent 
religious  character. 

The  next  minister  was  Rev.  Joseph  Gerrish,  who 
was  ordained  over  the  church  January  13,  1674,  after 
having  preaching  here  about  seven  months.  A  gal- 
lery was  added  to  the  house  the  same  year  on  account 
of  the  increase  of  the  church.  In  1688  a  new  meet- 
ing-house was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  one, 
which  was  sold  and  removed.  The  new  one  had  a 
turret,  and  was  probably  built  by  Abraham  Tilton  of 
Ipswich. 

In  1714  the  Hamilton  people  formed  a  church  of 
their  own,  and  were  dismissed  from  this  church. 
Rev.  Mr.  Gerrish  continued  in  his  service  here  forty- 
six  years.  He  died  of  apoplexy,  at  the  age  of  seventy 
years,  January  6,  1720.  He  was  born  in  Newbury 
March  23,  165ti,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1669.  He  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Thomas 
Parker  in  his  native  town.  He  was  a  man  of  excel- 
lent piety,  hospitable,  gentlemanly  and  good.  A 
parsonage  was  built  for  him  soon  after  he  was  settled 
here,  in  which  he  resided.  His  salary  was  fifty 
pounds  in  money  and  twenty  cords  of  wood,  and  the 
use  of  the  minister's  house  and  land. 

The  fourth  minister  was  Rev.  Robert  Ward  of 
Charlestown,  who  was  ordained  January  2o,  1721-22. 
He  faithfully  and  honorably  served  Christ  here  ten 
years,  dying  July  19,  1732,  at  the  age  of  thirty -seven 
years.  He  was  born  in  Charlestown  September  23, 
1694,  and,  graduating  at  Harvard  College  in  1719, 
taught  the  grammar-school  at  Charlestown  for  about 
a  year  before  coming  to  Wenham.  His  service  here 
was  quite  successful. 

The  fifth  pastor  of  the  church  was  Rev.  John  War- 
ren, who  was  ordained  January  12,  1733.  He  was 
born  in  Roxbury  September  18,  1704,  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  172.'),  and  began  to  preach  as 
early  as  1727.  During  his  service  here  occurred  the 
great  revivals  of  1740,  in  which  he  was  prominent. 
He  died  here  July  15,  1749,  at  the  age  of  forty-four 
years,  deeply  lamented.  The  year  before  his  death 
the  fourth  meeting-house  was  begun  to  be  built,  but 
was  not  completed  until  1754.  It  was  fifty-two  feet 
long,  forty-two  feet  wide,  with  twenty-foot  posts,  and 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  preceding  church.  The  town 
voted  that  the  committee  appointed  to  build  the  meet- 
ing-house should  "  provide  on  the  town  charge  six 
gallons  of  rum,  eight  pounds  of  sugar,  two  bar- 
rels of  cider,  two  barrels  of  beer,  one  hundi-ed 
weight  of  bread,  one  hundred  weight  of  legs  of 
pork,  and  forty  pounds  uf  cheese, — to  be  taken  care 
of  by  said  committee  on  raising  day  in  the  prudentest 
way  they  can  for  the  end  aforesaid." 

The  next  minister.  Rev.  Joseph  Swain  of  Reading, 
was  ordained  October  24,  1750.  He  was  a  native  of 
Reading,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in   1744. 


Mr.  Swain  served  as  chaplain  in  the  French  and 
Indian  war.  He  died  June  29,  1792,  at  the  age  of 
seventy  years,  having  been  the  pastor  of  the  church 
forty-two  years.  He  was  a  good  writer,  dull  speaker, 
and  reserved  in  his  manners. 

The  seventh  minister  was  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson 
of  Maiden,  who  was  installed  here  December  26,  1792. 
He  was  born  in  Woodbury,  Conn.,  June  25,  1751; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1775  ;  and  was  ordained 
at  Maiden,  Mass.,  about  1787,  where  he  remained 
until  1791,  when  he  resigned.  He  asked  for  a  dismis- 
sion at  Wenham  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  his 
salary,  and  was  thereupon  dismissed  October  22,  1799. 
He  was  installed  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  May  12,  1802  ; 
and,  having  become  a  Baptist  in  his  religious  faith, 
resigned  his  pastorate  August  12,  1817.  He  removed 
to  Scituate,  and  died  there  November  25,  1826,  aged 
seventy-five  years.  The  distinguished  missionary  to 
Burmah  of  his  name  was  his  son. 

After  Mr.  Judson's  departure  the  church  was  so 
divided  that  another  minister  was  not  settled  until 
July  10,  1805,  when  Rev.  Rufus  Anderson  of  North 
Yarmouth,  Me.,  was  installed.  He  was  born  at  Lon- 
donderry, N.  H.,  March  5,  1765  ;  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1791 ;  and  ordained  at  North  Yar- 
mouth, Me.,  October  22,  1794.  He  resigned  in  1804, 
and  came  to  Wenham.  He  continued  here  in  his 
acceptable  service  until  February  11,  1814,  when  he 
died,  of  pulmonic  consumi>tion,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
eight.  His  funer.il  sermon,  preached  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Worcester,  was  published  :  the  text  was  2  Tim.  i.  12. 
Mr.  Anderson  published  sermons,  and  a  treatise  on 
baptism.  He  was  blessed  with  pious  parents,  who 
trained,  with  the  aid  of  the  divine  Spirit,  his  quick 
and  strong  passions.     The  following  is  his  epitaph  : — 

"  riety,  benevolence,  integrity  and  fidelity  were  projniaent  virtues 
in  his  amiable  character. 

"  Sleep  preciuus  dust  while  here  confined  in  earth, 
Till  the  glad  spring  of  nature's  second  birth. 
Then  quit  the  transient  winter  of  the  tomb, 
To  rise  and  flourish  in  immortal  bloom." 

The  ninth  minister  was  Rev.  John  Smith  of 
•Salem,  N.  H.,  who  was  installed  November  26,  1817. 
He  was  born  in  Belchertown,  Mass.,  March  5,  1766, 
and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1794.  He 
was  afterwards  honored  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  He  was  ordained  at  Salem,  N.  H.,  January 
2,  1797,  and  resigned  November  21,  1816.  From  the 
church  in  Wenham,  having  asked  therefor,  he  was 
dismissed  September  8,  1819,  and  became  a  professor 
of  theology  at  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary.  He 
died  in  Bangor,  April  7,  1831,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 
-Mr.  Smith  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Dr.  Emmons, 
of  Franklin,  and  was  himself  possessed  of  a  strong 
logical  mind.  He  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech, 
and  was  also  faulty  in  manner  and  style.  He  dis- 
charged his  duties  faithfully;  and  was  sympathizing, 
kind  and  pious,  possessed  of  a  firmness  of  purpose 
and  great  perseverance. 
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Dr.  Smith's  successor  in  the  pastoral  service  here 
\V!is  Rev.  Ebenezer  Peck  Sperry,  who  was  installed 
March  29,  1820.  He  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
June  3,  178.5,  graduateil  al  Midfllelniry  College  in 
1808,  and  also  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
in  1810.  He  was  ordained  at  Dunstable  (now 
Nashua),  N.  H.,  November  3,  1813,  and  resigned  in 
April,  1819.  It  was  during  Mr.  Sperry's  service  here 
that  the  Sabbath-school  originated.  "In  1815  Miss 
Elizabeth  Shaw  taught  a  day  school  and  a  Sabbath 
class,  in  the  ancient  house  west  of  the  town  hall.'' 
The  manual  of  the  church  goes  on  to  s.ay,  that  "she 
married  a  Kev.  Mr.  Nichols,  and  went  as  missionary 
to  India  ;  and  that  the  first  record  of  an  organized 
Sabbath-school  appears  during  Mr.  Sperry's  ministry, 
although  it  is  stated  that  a  school  had  been  com- 
menced as  early  as  1818  under  Mr.  Smith."  It 
was  organized  in  May,  1822,  and  at  Hrst  held  dur- 
ing the  summer  mouths  only,  but  was  soon  con- 
tinued the  whole  of  the  year.  During  Mr.  Sperry's 
service  was  formed  also  the  Baptist  Church  of  Wen- 
ham,  in  1831,  and  the  Congregational  I'arish  was  or- 
ganized in  1833.  Mr.  Sperry  was  dismissed,  April  30, 
1837,  and  became  chaplain  to  the  South  Boston  House 
of  Correction,  where  he  remained  a  little  more  than 
a  year.  He  was  subsequently  settled  as  pastor  at 
Peru,  and  afterwards  at  Lyme,  Ohio.  He  died  at 
Lyme,  January  1,  1853,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven 
years.  He  was  a  successful  minister,  fifty-nine  per- 
sons being  believed  to  have  been  converted  in  one  re- 
vival in  1826. 

The  eleventh  pastor  was  Rev.  Daniel  Mansfield  of 
Lynnfield,  who  was  ordained  July  2G,  1837.  He  was 
born  in  Lynnlield  August  8,  1807  ;  graduated  at  Am- 
herst t'oUege  in  1833,  and  at  the  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  1830.  It  was  during  his  ministry 
here  that  the  present  parsonage  was  built,  in  1840,  at 
a  cost  of  two  thousand  doUai-s.  The  present  church 
was  also  erected  during  his  ministry.  It  was  built  by 
Mr.  T.  V.  Dodge,  and  wjus  sixty  feet  wide  and  forty- 
five  feet  long,  being  situated  on  land  purchased  by 
Deacon  Moses  Foster,  and  was  dedicated  December 
20,1843.  Its  cost  was  four  thousand  dollars.  An  ad- 
dition was  made  to  it  in  1854.  The  bell  then  put  in 
was  made  by  Henry  Hooper  of  Boston,  and  its  weight 
was  about  one  thousand  pounds.  Mr.  Manslicld  died, 
from  the  etiects  of  general  ill-health,  April  8,  1847, 
aged  thirty-nine  years.  He  published  two  historical 
discourses  delivered  at  the  second  centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  organizationof  the  church,  and  another 
preaclicil  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  church.  He 
was  po8SCS.sed  of  good  talents  and  sound  judgment, 
and  was  much  appreciated  for  his  modesty,  gentleness 
and  liilclity  in  bis  Master's  service.  His  parishioners 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  above  his  grave. 

Mr.  Mansfield's  successor  was  Rev.  Jeremiah  Tay-' 
lor,  D.D.,  who  was  ordained  October  27,  1847.  His 
ordination  sermon,  delivered  by  Rev.  O.  A.  Taylor 
of  Manchester,    was    published.     He   was  dismissed 


August  19,  18-56,  to  accept  a  call  from  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  where  he 
afterward  settled  in  the  ministry.  We  believe  he  is 
now  preaching  at  Providence.  Mr.  Taylor's  enter- 
prise secured  the  cliurcli  organ,  in  1852,  and  also  the 
row  of  elms  which  line  Main  Street.  He  was  an  able 
and  faithful  minister  here,  and  the  church  and  Sun- 
day-school flourished  under  his  guidance. 

Rev.  John  Smith  Sevvall,  D.D.,  was  the  thirteenth 
minister  of  the  church.  He  was  ordained  April  20, 
1859.  After  preaching  here  eight  years,  he  was  dis- 
missed April  28,  1807,  to  accept  the  professorship  of 
rhetoric  and  oratory  in  Bowdoin  College.  In  1875 
he  entered  upon  the  professorship  of  homiletics  in 
the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary.  Mr.  Sewall  was 
born  in  Newcastle,  Me.,  March  20,  1830.  While 
preaching  in  Wenham,  for  three  months  in  1804  he 
was  chaplain  in  the  Eighth  Miwsachusetts  Regiment. 
He  had  a  happy  temperament,  and  entered  into  all 
the  interests  of  the  people. 

After  Mr.  Sewall's  dismission.  Rev.  William  R. 
Joyslin  preached  here  about  a  year.  The  next  set- 
tled pastor  was  Rev.  Will  Converse  Wood,  who  was 
installed  October  13,  1870.  He  served  here  six  years, 
being  dismissed  on  the  sixth  anniversary  of  his  in- 
stallation. He  was  a  gr.aduate  of  Harvard  College 
and  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  had 
preached  two  years  at  Lanesvilli',  in  Gloucester.  He 
was  a  writer  of  marked  ability,  and  the  author  of 
•'  Five  Problems  of  State  and  Religion." 

After  Mr.  Wood's  departure  from  the  town.  Rev. 
Samuel  W.  Clarke  preached  for  about  a  year,  and  he 
was  followed  by  Rev.  Alexander  C.  Childs,  who  also 
remained  about  a  year.  The  next  minister  was  Rev. 
John  M.  Hart,  who  was  ordained  December  11,  1878. 
He  was  dismissed,  after  less  than  a  year's  service, 
August  4,  1879,  with  reluctance,  to  accept  a  call  from 
a  church  in  California,  which  he  felt  bound  to  accept 
on  good  grounds,  especially  the  ill  health  of  his  wife, 
who  could  not  endure  the  rigor  of  a  New  England 
climate.  Mr.  Hart  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College 
and  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City. 

From  1880  to  June,  1884,  the  pulpit  was  supplied 
by  Rev.  James  H.  Childs,  who  came  from  South  By- 
field.  He  was  followed,  June  20,  1884,  by  Rev.  John 
C.  .Mitchell,  who  preached  as  the  supply  of  the 
church  until  November  1,  1886,  when  his  services 
were  discontinued,  because  he  had  imbibed  liberalism 
and  departed  from  the  faith  of  the  church.  He  has 
since  preached  occasionally  in  the  town  hall  to  per- 
sons who  have  similar  theological  inclinations,  and 
is  now  in  Danvcrs. 

The  iiresent  pastor.  Rev.  George  Masters  Wood- 
well,  from  Dover,  N.  H.,  wixs  ordained  here  Septem- 
ber 14,  1887.  He  was  born  in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  May 
13,  1857,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1884, 
and  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1887. 

The  Sunday-school  of  the  church  is  quite  large,  and 
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luis  a  good-sized  library  of  interesting  books.  Sev- 
eral gife  have  been  made  to  the  oluireh  at  diderent 
times.  Thomas  Fiske,  of  Wenham,  in  lii.s  will,  whiih 
was  proved  in  1723,  gave  the  iluireh  ten  pounds,  and 
the  same  year  Captain  Thomaa  Fiske  donated  a  eom- 
muniou  cup,  which  ia  still  in  existence.  It  is  in- 
scribed,— 

"  The  Gift  of  r»p'  Tlioinas  Fiske 
to  the  Church  ill  wfiiliiilii  :  l"2;l." 

Benjamin  Fiske,  of  Wenham,  in  his  will,  which 
was  proved  in  1742,  gave  the  church  five  pounds. 
In  1820  the  cluirch  received  a  donation  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  here  from 
Edmund  Kimball  of  Newburyport.  In  1827,  the 
same  gentleman  gave  to  the  cluirch  "six  elegant  sil- 
ver cups,  bearing  his  name  and  the  date  of  the  year.' 

The  clock  in  the  tower  of  the  church  was  erected 
in  May,  18(37,  by  the  enterprise  of  some  of  the  citi- 
zens, who  gave  it  to  the  town  about  two  years  after- 
wards. 

BAPTl.-iT  Chirch. — The  Baptist  church  in  Wen- 
ham can  trace  the  history  of  its  origin  to  a  movement 
begun  and  carried  on  by  Miss  Rebecca  Goldsmith,  a 
young  lady  from  Haverhill,  who  was  teaching  school 
in  the  Wenham  Neck  district,  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  She  was  a  Baptist,  and  by  her 
earnestness  persuaded  others  to  embrace  her  religious 
belief.  The  converts,  for  several  years,  attended  ser- 
vices at  the  Baptist  church  in  Danversport.  A  Bap- 
tist church  was  organized  at  Beverly  in  March,  1801, 
and  the  Wenham  Baptists  worshipped  there  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  A  revival  in  Wenham  in  1826 
caused  the  number  of  Baptists  here  to  increase,  and  a 
meeting-house,  fifty-one  feet  long,  and  thirty-eight 
feet  wide,  surmounted  by  a  tower  and  steeple,  was 
erected  about  two  miles  east  from  the  centre  of  the 
town,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Baptist  church,  by 
Joseph  Edwards,  at  a  cost  of  about  two  thousand 
dollars.  A  bell  was  added  to  the  tower  sometime 
afterwards.  The  Baptist  society  was  organized 
March  23,  1831.  The  church  was  founded  October 
12,  1831,  with  twenty-five  members,  eleven  males 
and  fourteen  females,  all  dismissed  from  the  First 
Baptist  church  in  Beverly.  The  church  edifice,  free 
from  debt,  was  dedicated  on  the  same  day  by  appro- 
priate exercises.  The  serm<in  at  the  organization  of 
the  church  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Cyrus  P.  Grosveuor 
of  Salem,  from  the  text,  Amos  vii.  12.  The  dedicatory 
sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Jonathan  Aldrich  of 
Beverly,  from  Eccl.  v.  1.  Shortly  after  the  church 
was  organized,  several  persons  were  dismissed  from 
the  Congregational  church  to  this,  and  within  a  year 
the  membership  had  increa-sed  to  forty-eight. 

The  first  minister  was  Rev.  Charles  Miller,  a  native 
of  Scotland,  who  supplied  from  April  4,  1833,  until- 
he  was  dismissed,  April  9,  1835,  to  become  pastor  of 
one  of  the  churches  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Miller's  successor  was  Rev.  Henry  Archibald, 
who  was   informally  installed  August  4,  183(j.     His 


pastoral   relation  with   the   church    and  society  was 
ilissolved  August  3,  1837. 

The  next  minister  was  Rev.  .loci  Kciincy,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Bowdoin  College,  wlui  was  ordained  June  20, 
1838.  He  was  dismissed  April  13,  1840,  and  removed 
to  Sturbridge,  where  he  labored  successfully  until  his 
health  failed.  In  1844  he  took  charge  of  the  church 
in  Conway.  In  1846  he  became  pastor  at  West 
S|iringrteld,  where  he  stayed  but  a  year.  In  1849  he 
retired  from  the  ministry,  and  afterwards  made  his 
home  in  Springfield,  where  he  died  July  28,  1880,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three  years. 

The  church  was  without  a  minister  for  more  than 
a  year.  The  Rev.  George  W.  I'atch,  a  graduate  of 
the  Newton  Theological  Seminary,  and  a  young  man 
of  talent  and  energy,  was  ordained  October  20,  1841. 
He  was  dismissed  February  27,  1843,  to  accept  a  call 
extended  to  him  by  the  Baptist  church  in  Sharon. 
From  Sharon  he  went  to  Marblehead,  in  1848,  where 
be  labored  in  the  ministry  for  twenty-six  years.  He 
died  in  Cambridgeport  December  24,  1875,  agedfiftv- 
eight  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture in  1864  and  1865. 

The  next  pastor.  Rev.  Josiah  Keely,  a  native  of 
England,  and  for  many  years  resident  in  America, 
was  ordained  December  21,  1843.  His  pastorate  con- 
tinued for  nine  years;  and  he  was  dismissed,  at  his 
own  request,  November  4,  1852.  He  afterwards  set- 
tled at  Saco,  Me.,  where  he  preached  some  years. 
Under  his  care,  the  church  here  was  pro.sperous.  He 
was  talented,  and  earnest  in  his  work.  Courteous  in 
his  manners  and  enlightened  in  his  views,  he  was  re- 
spected and  esteemed  by  the  entire  town.  To  be  a 
peace-maker  was  his  most  delightful  service.  He 
died  while  serving  as  a  chaplain  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion. 

Mr.  Keely  was  succeeded  the  next  March  by  Rev. 
Isaac  Woodbury,  a  native  of  Hamilton.  He  was  dis- 
missed, at  his  own  request,  August  27,  1855,  and  re- 
moved to  the  West. 

The  next  pastor  of  the  church  was  Rev.  Thomas 
Wormersly,  who  was  ordained  here  February  20,  1856. 
He  was  a  native  of  England,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Newton  Theological  Seminary,  having  been  for  many 
years  a  resident  of  America. 

On  the  night  of  November  6,  1859,  the  church  edi- 
fice was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  friends  of  the  church 
assisted  in  erecting  a  new  one  the  following  year,  its 
dedication  taking  place  on  Christmas  day.  The  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  the  pastor  from  Revelation  v. 
6.  In  the  meantime  preaching  had  been  carried  on 
in  private  houses. 

Mr.  Wormersly  was  dismissed  April  6,  1X62.  He 
was  a  faithful  aiul  beloved  psistor,  and  under  his  min- 
istrations the  church  was  increased  in  numbers  and 
spirituality. 

Mr.  Wormersly's  successor  was  Rev.  Abner  I).  Gor- 
ham,  who  commenced  his  service  here  January  1, 
1863,  and  still  remains  here,  after  twenty-five  years 
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of  Taithful  labor.  He  is  a  native  of  Tisbury,  Martha's 
Vineyard,  ami  was  educated  at  Madison  (Jniversity. 

The  Sunday-school  connected  with  [lie  church  \va.s 
establislicd  at  the  same  time.  The  library  of  the 
school  ('onsists  of  tive  hundred  volumes. 

The  parsonage  was  built  in  1834  at  a  cost  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  dollars.  It  is  a  neat  and  comfortable 
iiouse,  two  stories  in  height,  and  situated  in  a  quiet 
and  pleasant  spot.  In  1873  a  commodious  chapel 
was  built  at  a  cost  of  about  twelve  hundred  dollars,  and 
was  dedicated  in  August  of  that  year,  free  from  debt. 
Legacies  have  been  left  to  the  church  by  Mrs.  Pru- 
dence Dodge  and  by  Mrs.  Susan  Lord  of  Beverly,  a 
native  of  Wenham. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  constitution  of  the 
church  was  observed  in  October,  1881,  by  public 
exercises. 

Military  History. — Wenham  had  its  military 
company  at  a  very  early  date.  Thomas  Fiske  was  the 
leading  military  man  for  many  years  in  the  early  set- 
tlement of  the  town.  He  was  chosen  "clerk  of  ye 
band  to  ye  company  :28 :  9:  1654."  October  10,  1G83, 
the  General  Court  "  ordered  that  Thomas  Fiske  be 
captaine  of  the  ffoot  company  at  Wenham,  Charles 
Gott  be  his  leiftenfit,  &  W".  Fiske  his  ensigne."  In 
1789  Thomas  Kimball  was  captain.  The  town-house 
now  stands  on  the  old  training-field  of  two  hundred 
years  ago,  whose  western  boundary  was  the  street. 
The  town  hail  its  own  military  company  until  the  old 
militia  [throughout  the  State  was  disbanded,  about 
1840. 

The  first  military  conflicts  in  New  Kngland  with 
which  the  settlers  had  to  do  were  with  the  Indians. 
The  most  seriou.s  conflict  that  Wenham  people  took 
part  in  was  tlie  War  of  King  Philip,  in  lG7r)  and 
1670.  The  Indians  saw  the  gradual  encroachment  of 
the  English  settlers  upon  their  domains.  They  saw 
their  favorite  streams  and  ponds,  their  loved  hunting- 
grounds  and  dwelling  sites  taken  possession  of,  one 
after  another,  by  the  palefaces;  and  they  sought  by 
this  war  to  exterminate  the  families  already  living 
here,  and  to  prevent  new  settlements.  To  be  sure, 
some  of  the  tribes  remained  friendly  to  the  English, 
but  most  of  them  joined  King  Philip  in  his  last 
struggle  to  recover  the  posse-ssions  of  their  fathers. 
The  savages  might  have  accomplished  their  |)urposc 
had  not  that  Power,  that  can  give  the  heathen  for  an 
inheritance,  come  to  their  aid  and  gave  the  settlers 
success.  The  savages  fought  against  hope  and  with 
the  energy  of  despair.  Hundreds  of  the  whites  were 
killed,  and  town  after  town  destroyed.  Decisive 
measures  were  at  length  determined  upon  by  the  col- 
onies, and  a  force  of  five  hundred  atid  fifty  men  were 
collected  in  Massachusetts  Colony.  Some  had  volun- 
teered in  Wenham,  among  whom  were  Thomas  -Abby 
and  Caleb  Kimball,  to  join  the  little  army,  and  live — 
Mark  Hatehelder,  Kichard  Hntton,  Thomas  Kimball, 
Samuel  .Moulton  and  Philip  Welch — -were  impressed 
from   the  Wenham  Company  by  Thomas  Fiske,  who 


was  then  sergeant,  November  30,  1675.  These  troops, 
with  others  from  the  Plymouth  and  C  innecticut  col- 
onies, made  a  forced  march  through  the  deep  snows 
to  a  swamp  in  the  country  of  the  Narragansetts,  in 
Rhode  Island,  where  the  Indians  had  erected  a  fort, 
which  the  English  called  Fort  Narragansett,  and 
gathered  their  bravest  warriors.  They  reached  the 
fort  December  19,  167.5,  and,  notwithstanding  they 
had  camped  out  the  preceding  night,  "  with  no  other 
covering  than  a  cold  and  moist  fleece  of  snow,"  and 
bad  marched  nineteen  miles  that  day,  wading 
through  the  drifts,  the  troops  rushed  to  the  attack  at 
once.  The  Indians  retreated  to  the  middle  of  the 
swamp,  where  they  had  fortified  an  island,  five  or  six 
acres  in  area,  with  palisacjes  and  a  hedge  nearly  a 
rod  thick.  The  English  attacked  and  drove  them  to 
the  centre  of  their  fort,  where  the  whole  mass,  there 
being  three  times  as  many  Indians  as  English,  was 
quickly  engaged  in  a  desperate  and  deadly  struggle, 
which  resulted  at  a  great  cost  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
About  one-fifth  of  the  English  soldiers  were  killed, 
and  most  of  them  wounded.  Of  those  who  went  from 
Wenham,  Mark  Batehelder  and  Caleb  Kimball  were 
killed,  and  Thomas  Abby  wounded.  John  Fiske  also 
served  in  the  war,  and  was  wounded.  Others  from 
Wenham  took  part  in  this  conflict,  but  their  names 
have  not  yet  been  determined. 

Wenham  was  apiirehensive  that  it  might  be  as- 
saulted by  the  Indians,  and  in  11)91  voted,  and  chose 
a  committee,  to  build  a  fortification,  probably  a  sort 
of  garrison  house.  Probably  the  vote  was  never 
acted  upon,  as  nothing  is  afterwards  mentioned  re- 
garding it. 

In  the  Andros  revolution  of  1688,  the  people  of 
Wenham  were  interested  ;  and,  on  its  happy  termi- 
nation, a  public  town-meeting  of  thanksgiving  was 
held  May  6,  1689. 

Some  of  the  people  of  Wenham  took  part  in  the 
French  War.  By  the  recorils  we  find  that  Thomas 
Perkins  and  Thomas  Pousland  were  killed  in  an  at- 
temjit  to  take  the  Island  Battery,  in  1740;  and  that 
Israel  Porter  died  at  Cape  Breton,  August  10,  174;'). 

The  people  here  took  a  more  prominent  part  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  which  began  in  1756.  Some 
of  the  inhabitants  served  in  the  regiment  commanded 
by  Colonel  lehabod  Plaisted  of  Salem  ;  their  chaj)- 
lain  being  Rev.  Mr.  Swain,  pastor  of  the  Wenham 
church,  who  accompanied  the  regiment  in  the  expe- 
dition to  Crown  Point.  By  the  records  we  learn  that 
Eli  Meservy  died  "  in  ye  army"  at  Ticonderoga  July 
8,  175.S,  and  Isaac  Dodge  at  Ca|)e  IJreton  in  1759. 

In  1756.  the  French,  who  occupied  .\cadia,as  Nova 
Scotia  was  then  called,  having  broken  their  agreement 
to  remain  neutral  in  the  conflicts  between  the  French 
and  English,  were  removed  to  the  English  provinces 
and  scattered  through  the  many  towns  therein. 
Wenham  had  four  to  provide  for.  They  were  of  one 
family,  all  females,  consisting  of  a  mother  and  her 
three  daughters,  one  of  whom  was   too  young  (o  cam 
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lior  r>wn  support,  ami  tlie  niollicr  old  iirul  iii(:ip:ilili' of 
working.  Hor  name  was  La  .loan  Doparis.  'ri\ev  wore 
rt'oeivoil  in  Woiihani  February  9,  IT/ifi.  Tlu>  niotlicr 
eviilfutly  died  in  17">7.  and  after  that  time  tlie  family 
only  consisted  ot' three  persons.  The  I'amily  are  sup- 
posed to  have  occupied  the  place  lately  known  as 
Herrick's  Corner.  The  house  was  then  owned  by 
Jonathan  Porter.  Dr.  Allen  says,  In  his  history,  thai 
they  "  were  tinalh  dis|insed  of  l)eeember  'JO,  17ti2,  tn 
Dr.  Putnam  of  I^anvers.'' 

The  Revolutionary  era  approached  soon  after 
the  termination  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  At 
?.  public  town-meeting  held  June  3(t,  1773,  it  was 
voted,  that  the  town  was  of  the  "  opinion  that  the 
rights  of  the  colonies,  and  of  this  in  particular,  arc 
infringed  upon  in  many  instances,  therefore  it  is  a 
great  grievance  to  all  His  Majesty's  loyal  subjects, 
and  has  a  direct  tendency  to  the  destruction  of  our 
happy  constitution."  The  people  were  thereafter 
gradually  and  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  opening 
irieident.s  of  the  first  year  of  the  fearful  struggle  on 
the  battle-field.  .\  good  stock  of  ammunition  was 
kejit  on  hand.  An  anecdote,  showing  the  spirit  ol 
the  Wenham  people,  is  related  as  follows :  William 
Fairfield  at  that  time  lived  in  the  house  lately  oc- 
cupied by  William  Porter.  Some  British  troops  were 
marching  across  the  country,  and,  as  they  ascended 
the  little  eminence  by  the  burial-ground,  their  uniforms 
were  suddenly  seen  by  several  peo|de,  who  proposed 
to  flee,  but  Mrs.  Fairfield  manfully  stood  her  ground 
crying,  "not  a  step;  give  me  a  spit,  and  Til  pepper 
one  of  the  villains.''  Armed  with  this  rude  weapon, 
she  stood  ready  to  receive  the  invaders,  who,  how- 
ever, passed  on  their  way  without  meeting  her. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1775  Wenham  had  one 
militia  company.  At  the  request  of  the  Province  a 
company  of  minute  men  were  then  formed,  and  pre- 
pared themselves  to  march  at  a  moment's  warning. 
On  the  niorning  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  two 
companies  set  out  for  the  scene  of  conflict,  which  was 
reached  too  late  for  them  to  participate  in  the  fight. 
The  militia  company,  consisting  of  thirty-seven 
men,  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Thomais  Kimball ;  the 
company  of  minute-men  contained  twenty-one  men, 
and  was  comanded  by  Capt.  Billy  Porter  ;  and  both 
the  companies  were  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  regi- 
ment of  Col.  John  Baker. 

The  following  men  from  Wenham  served  until 
.\iignst  1,  1775,  in  the  company  of  Captain  Ebenezer 
Francis  in  Colonel  Mansfield's  regiment :  Billy  Por- 
ter, first  lieutenant,  Haflield  White,  second  lieuten- 
ant, Nathaniel  Ober,  sergeant,  K/.ra  Kimball,  corpor- 
al, and  eleven  privates;  and  also  the  following  served 
to  August  1,  1775,  in  the  company  of  Captain  Benja- 
min Kimball,  in  the  same  regiment:  John  Dodge,, 
lieutenant,  Samuel  Ober,  sergeant,  Asa  Porter  and 
Benjamin  Brown,  corporals,  Billy  Dodge,  fifer,  and 
two  privates.  Many,  if  not  all,  of  these  men  un- 
doubtedly took  part  in  the  b.attle  of  Bunker  Hill. 


.Inly  liO,  I77ii,  Josiah  Monlton  died  of  a  wound  re- 
ceived on  board  a  privateer  ;  and  .lanuary  21,  1777, 
Israel  Bateheller  died  of  small-po.x  in  the  army. 

Some  men  went  out  in  the  company  of  Captain 
.lolin  Dodge,  in  Colonel  Pickering's  regiment,  for  ser- 
vice in  New  .Jersey,  being  called  therefore  the  Jersey 
company.  These  were  three  and  a  half  months  in 
service,  marching  from  home  December  16,  1777. 
The  company  numbered  fifty-six  men,  John  Tenny 
being  first  lieutenant, and  Moses  Scott,  second  lieuten- 
ant. 

In  t'aptain  John  Dodge's  company  in  Colonel  Jacob 
Gerrish's  regiment  April  1,  1778,  there  were  seventy- 
two  men. 

Six  six-months'  men  from  Wenham  enlisted  in 
1780  to  reinforce  the  Continental  army. 

William  Kimball  served  as  a  private  in  1781,  for 
five  months,  in  Captain  John  Robinson's  company  in 
Colonel  William  Turner's  regiment. 

The  History  of  Wenham  says  that  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  men  from  Wenham  served  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary army,  some  for  a  long  and  some  for  a  short 
period.  The  town  also  spent  much  money  towards 
carrying  on  the  war.  Up  to  December  23,  1776,  it 
had  paid  out  for  this  purpose  five  hundred  and 
seventy-four  pounds,  five  shillings,  and  sixpence 
since  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  about  a  year  and  a 
half  previously.  The  town  regularly  appointed  a 
committee  of  safety  and  correspondence,  who  had  to  a 
certain  extent  the  charge  of  the  struggle.  December 
!•,  1776,  it  was  resolved  by  the  town  to  supply  the 
families  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  engaged  in  the  con- 
tinental army,  with  corn,  pork,  beef,  wood,  wool, 
flax  and  sauce;  and  .Jacob  Dodge,  Thomas  Kimball 
and  Peter  Dodge  were  chosen  a  committee  for  that 
purpose. 

The  people  of  Wenham,  though  suflfering  as  much 
as  the  others  in  the  province,  supported  the  govern- 
ment which  they  fought  to  establish,  when  others 
sought  its  overthrow  on  account  of  the  great  burden 
of  taxation  which  was  imposed  upon  the  people. 
Some  of  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  again 
buckled  on  their  swords,  and  marched,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Wade  of  Ipswich,  to  suppress  the 
insurrection  created  by  Daniel  Shay  in  1787. 

In  the  war  of  1812,  although  opposing  the  policy 
which  inaugurated  it,  Wenham  did  what  it  could  to 
sustain  the  honor  of  the  country  in  the  field,  both 
with  men  and  money.  Some  enlisted  on  privateers, 
and  others  in  the  United  States  army,  and  fought 
valiantly  in  those  hardly-contested  battles.  An  alarm 
came  to  Wenham  that  the  enemy  had  landed  at 
Salem;  and  the  company  of  militia  were  immediately 
prepared  to  march,  when,  after  bidding  adieu  to 
loved  ones,  news  arrived  refuting  the  report.  The 
treaty  of  Ghent  was  welcomed  by  the  people  here. 

One  more  season  of  warfare  remains  to  complete 
the  story  of  Wenham's  military  service.  Not  inferior 
to  any  that  had  preceded  it  in  suft'ering  or  in  loss,  in 
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this  conflict  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Union,  huge 
:irmics  oi)posed  to  liujre  armies  swayed  back  and 
forth  (or  five  long  fearful  years.  The  rebellion  stands 
nut  iironiiuently  as /Ae  war  of  modern  times.  Com- 
mencing with  the  shot  tired  on  t>umter,  it  ended 
with  the  emaneii>ation  of  millions  of  slaves  and  the 
establishment  of  the  control  of  the  general  Govern- 
ment over  tlie  States.  At  the  first  call  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  tlie  young  men  of  Wenham  quickly 
responded.  One  hundred  and  thirty  men  in  all  frimi 
this  town  were  in  the  service.  The  pastor  of  the 
(jongregalional  Church,  Rev.  John  S.  Sewall,  served 
as  chaplain,  and  the  physician  of  the  town,  Dr.  John 
L.  Robinson,  as  assistant-surgeon,  in  the  Eighth  Reg- 
iment. Dr.  Arthur  Kemble  was  assistant-surgeon  in 
the  navy  on  the  "  Gemsbok."  Others  from  Wenham 
served  in  the  navy  on  the  "Young  Rover,"  "Mal- 
vern," "  Ino,"  "Cyane,"  "  Kearsarge"  (when  she 
sunk  the  "Alabama),  "Wachusctt,"  tugboat  "Del- 
ta," and  "Congress,"  on  vvhicli  was  Elbridge  Porter, 
when  the  "Cumberland"  was  sunk  by  the  (Confede- 
rate ram  "Merrimae"  in  Hampton  Roads. 

On  the  field  of  battle  Wenham  boys  were  killed  in 
the  battles  of  Cedar  Mountain,  .\ntietam,  Gaines' 
Mill,  Olustee,  Fla.,  and  Cedar  Creek  ;  and  one  was 
shot  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  and  laid  on  the 
field  two  days  and  two  nights  for  dead.  Others  were 
wounded  in  the  battles  of  Spottsylvania,  (,'liatta- 
nooga.  Cedar  Mountain,  Gettysburg  and  in  the  gue- 
rilla fight  iu  the  I5onfoeia  expedition.  Others  fought 
in  the  battles  before  Petersburg,  Ressacca,  Ga.,  Chan- 
cellorsville,  Winchester,  Cedar  Mountain,  Gettys- 
burg, in  Hanks'  Retreat,  .\ntietam,  Heverly-ford, 
Yorktowii,  Williamsburg,  ( "hiikahomiiiy,  Seven 
Days'  Fight  at  Fair  Oaks,  Malvern  Hill,  Fredericks 
l)urg,  Second  15nll  Run,  Siege  of  Newbern,  Kinston. 
(roldsboro',  Whitehall,  South  West  Creek,  IJIount's 
Mills,  Roanoke  Island,  Cold  Harbor,  Olustee,  Fla., 
and  Drury's  Blutf,  and  some  were  with  the  Army  ot 
the  Potomac.  F^urof  the  Wenham  soldiers  were  im- 
prisoned in  Andersonville  Prisnii  ;  four  iu  Milieu 
Prison,  one  of  whom  died  there;  one  in  Libby;  and 
one  in  the  prison  on  Belle  Island. 

The  list  of  those  who  died  in  the  service  is  as 
fidldws; — Jidin  H.  Bailey,  .\aron  D.  Barnes,  Israel 
D.  Barnes,  Orvillc  L.  Brown,  .Vddison  A.  Center,  Wil- 
liam Cl.irk,  Hugh  F.  Corbell  (in  Ihe  navy),  Peter 
Dodge  (killed  in  battle  of  tiaiucs'  Mill  June  27, 
1XG2),  John  Dudley,  .Fames  A.  Evans  (drowned  in 
crossing  Shenandoah  River,  three  miles  below  Edin- 
burg,  Va.,  April  1),  18G2),  Thomas  H.  Gray  (killed  in 
battle  of  Cedar  Mountain  August  !),  1S()2),  Charles 
H.  Henderson  (killed  in  battle  at  Olustee,  Fla.,  Feb- 
ruary 20,  l'>i)4),  Henry  H.  Homan,  Frederick  W. 
Howland,  Benjamin  A.  Ingcrsoll  (died  in  Milleri 
Prison  October  10,  1864),  Dennis  H.  Kane  (killed  in 
battle  of  Cedar  tCreok,  Va.,  October  l!l,  KS(i-l),  Charles 
Kiernan,  Harlan  P.  Merrill,  James  Obrien  (killed  at 
battle  of  Anlietam,  Md.,  Sepleinbcr  17,  18t')2),  Daniel 


H.  Peabody,  Moses  P.  Quimby,  John  M.  Rowe,  David 
Shea,  Dennis  Sullivan,  Brailford  H.  Trowt,  Thomas 
Turnsy  and  Stephen  G.  Tuttle. 

Edwin  Mudge,  Es(i.,  of  Danvers  represented  the 
towns  of  Danvers  and  Wenham  iu  the  State  Legisla- 
ture in  181)8  and  18(i9,  and  gave  his  salary  to  the  town 
of  Wenham,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Wenham 
who  served  iu  the  Rebellion.  Mr.  Mudge's  fund  had 
amounted  to  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  1878, 
when  the  town,  by  ap|>ropriations  and  subscriptions, 
raised  a  thousand  dollars  to  be  added  to  it.  A  suitable 
monument,  made  of  marble,  surmounted  with  the 
figure  of  a  soldier,  was  erected  in  1878.  The  total 
height  is  twenty-five  feet.  It  is  made  of  granite, 
{[uarried  in  Mason,  N.  II.,  and  the  statue  was  made 
by  Alexander  McDonald.  Its  total  cost  was  §1470. 01 . 
It  is  surrounded  by  an  iron  fence.  The  moninnent 
was  dedicated  with  appropriate  exercises  on  ilemorial 
Day,  1879.  The  speaker  on  the  occa-sion  was  Rev. 
Isaac  F.  Porter,  a  native  of  the  town.  On  the  right 
and  left  sides  of  the  monument  are  the  names  of  the 
soldiers  who  died  in  the  service.  The  inscription  on 
the  front  side  is  as  follows:— 

IN   HONOR 

OF   THK 

SOLDIERS   AND   SAILORS, 

OF   WENHAM 

WHO    DEFENDED 

THE    UNION 

IN    THE    WAl!    OF     THR 

ItEHELLlON. 

ERECTED  1878. 

Some   of   the   soldiers   in    the   rebellion   were   en- 
camped on  a  plain  near  the  depot  during  the  conflict. 
Schools,  Libraries,  etc.— The  fiithers  of  New 
England  sought  a  common  educational  system,  mak- 
ing the  means  of  obtaining  the  benefit  of  an  educa- 
tion oipially  accessible  to  both  rich  and  poor.     In  the 
earliest  small  settlements  this   was  accomplished  as 
best  it  could  at   borne,   the   parents   feeling   it  to  be 
their  duty  to  instruct  their  childreu  in  the  elements 
of  learning.     Books   in    those  days   were   rare   and 
costly,  while  the  flood  of  reading  material  which   is 
scaltere<l  broadcast  to-day  was  then  a  thing,  which 
i  wiuiKl  have  been  witchery  to  have  dreamed  of.     lie- 
j  fore  schools  were  established  the  |ieople  of  Wenham 
<  had  acipiired  considerable  education.     Upon  a   com- 
(  plaint  being  made  to  the  (iencral   Court,  the  town, 
September  9,  1700,  appointed  Captain  Thonuis  Fiske 
to  keep  school  to  teach  children  and  youth  to  read  and 
write,  and  as  his  pay  iherefor  he  was  to  have  wh.it  the 
parents,  etc.,  of  the  scholars  woidil  pay  and  the  amount 
!  of  his  taxes.     The  next  year  tlu^  town   voted   that  if 
he  could  not  get  suflicient  payment  for  his  services 
in  that  way,  it  would  pay  the   balance.     The  school 
was  probably   at  first  kept  at  the  house  of  Captain 
Fi^ke,  who  was  again   chosen  schoolma.'ter  in    De- 
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cember,  1701.  iiml  also  in  1702.  In  the  last  named 
year,  ladies  l)o;ran  teaching  .school  here.  It  was  then 
"  voted  that  the  seleetmen  have  full  power  to  agree 
with  such  school-ilanie^  as  are  nece.ssarv  to  learn 
children  to  read."  This  is  a  very  early  date  for  ladies 
to  be  employed  in  teaching.  In  1701!,  William 
Rogers  was  appointed  schoolmaster.  In  1709  it  was 
"  voted  that  the  selectmen  are  empowered  to  agree 
with  three  school-dames  to  teach  children  for  to 
read,  and  a  schoolmaster  to  learn  young  people  to 
write  and  cypher,  and  to  engage  forty  shillings  for 
their  service."  In  1710  Mr.  Rogers  was  reappointed 
schoolmaster.  In  171S-19  Mr.  Rogers  and  Daniel 
Dodge  were  chosen  to  keep  school,  and  each  of  them 
to  have  sixpence  for  each  head  per  week.  They  all 
attended  school  .at  one  place  doubtless  until  1733, 
when  Nathaniel  Brown  was  agreed  with  by  the 
selectmen,  ''  to  keep  a  writing  and  reading  school  for 
the  year  ensuing;  and  whereas  it  is  impracticable 
for  all  the  children  to  come  together  in  one  place,  it 
is  covenanted  and  agreed  that  he  be  allowed  to  teach 
little  children  to  read  by  suitable  women,  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  town,  that  he  shall  agree  with, 
by  the  approbation  of  the  selectmen  ;  also  to  teach 
to  write  by  another  man,  in  another  part  of  the 
town."  In  1735-36,  Daniel  Fiske  sold  to  the  town  of 
Wenham  about  five  square  rods  of  land  in  the  west 
end  of  the  town,  provided  that  it  will  thereon  erect 
a  school-house  and  maintain  a  school  yearly  therein. 
The  school-house  was  built  in  1739.  In  the  latter 
year  the  town  raised  thirty  pounds  for  the  support  of 
schools.  This  was  the  first  appropriation  of  the 
town,  properly  speaking,  for  that  purpose.  Novem- 
ber 30,  1742,  Jonathan  Perkins  was  agreed  with  to 
keep  a  school.  The  selectmen  then  had  charge  of 
the  schools;  hiring  the  teacher,  the  beginning  and 
termination  of  the  sessions,  and  the  place  where  it 
should  be  kept.  The  first  school  committee  in  Wen- 
ham  was  appointed  in  1772.  In  1746  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Kimball  was  "approved  of  and  approbated  to  keep 
school  in  our  town,  to  teach  children  and  youth  to 
read  and  write,  she  having  behaved  in  sober  conver- 
sation." The  history  says  that  "  three  different 
schools  continued  to  be  supported  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  town,  and  separate  teachers  employed  for 
them,  until  the  year  1770,  when  it  was  voted,  that  'a 
grammar-school  be  constantly  kept  in  this  town,  the 
year  ensuing,  and  that  provision  be  made  for  the 
support  of  the  same.'  It  was  moreover  voted  'that  a 
committee  be  chosen  to  provide  a  schoolmaster,  and 
to  apportion  said  school,  according  to  the  tax  in  this 
town.'  This  school,  which  seems  to  have  been 
removed  from  district  to  district  as  occasion  re- 
quired, was  continued  for  several  years.  In  1779,  it 
was  taught  by  Rev.  Mr.  Swain,  in  addition  to  his. 
pulpit  and  i)astoral  labors."  The  old  system  of  three 
schools,  and  division  of  the  money  among  them 
equally,  was  resumed  in  1782. 

Since   1817,   the   general   superintendence   of  the 
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schools  has  been  entrusted  to  a  committee  annually 
chosen  by  the  town  for  that  purpose.  The  town  has 
now  five  schools,  grammar,  primary  and  three  mixed 
schools,  known  as  the  East,  West  and  Neck  Schools. 
Wenham's  portion  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the 
United  States,  distributed  in  1837,  was  deposited  with 
trustees  for  three  years,  and  then  divided  among  the 
several  districts  to  aid  in  erecting  and  repairing 
.school-bouses.  The  town  appropriated  the  present 
year  (1S87)  sixteen  hundred  dollars  for  schools.  Last 
year  (1886)  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  were 
paid  out  for  schools. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1810  to  establish  an  acad- 
emy here.  Later,  private  schools  have  been  at- 
tempted several  times.  Mr.  C.  L.  Edwards  opened  a 
private  school  in  the  Town  Hall,  as  soon  as  it  was  in 
occupancy,  in  1854.  He  remained  about  a  year,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Francis  M.  Dodge,  a  native  of 
Wenham,  and  a  graduate  of  Waterville  College.  He 
continued  the  school  two  years,  quite  successfully. 
The  room  was  afterwards  and  ia  now  occupied  by  the 
grammar  school. 

Wenham  has  produced  a  good  number  of  college 
graduates;  and  many  others  have  attended  Dummer 
and  other  academies. 

For  many  years  a  public  library  was  among  the  valu- 
able acquisitions  of  the  town  ;  but  on  account  of  lack 
of  funds,  the  books  having  grown  old,  new  ones  were 
not  bought,  and  the  interest  in  it  failed.  Some  years 
ago  a  new  library  was  formed.  It  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  the  town  this  year  (1887)  having  made  an 
appropriation  of  more  than  a  hundred  dollare  for  it. 
Last  year  the  town  paid  for  its  support  one  hundred 
and  three  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents.  It  now  con- 
tains nine  hundred  and  thirteen  volumes,  which  have 
a  good  circulation. 

Business  and  Manufacturing  Intekests.— 
The  business  history  of  Wenham  in  many  respects 
is  quite  interesting.  The  history  of  its  old-style 
taverns,  if  it  could  be  correctly  written,  would  be  de- 
lightful to  read.  From  its  earliest  days  the  town  had 
its  public-house.  March  7,  1643-44,  William  Fiske 
received  authority  to  keep  a  tavern  from  the  General 
Court,  as  follows:  "Willi:  Fiske  is  appointed  & 
alowed  to  keepe  an  ordinary  at  Wennam."  Novem- 
ber 13,  1644,  by  the  same  authority,  "  Willi :  Fiske,  of 
Wennam,  hath  liberty  to  sell  wine."  Mr.  Fiske  died 
in  1654,  and  in  the  inventory  of  his  estate  is  men- 
tioned a  sign  and  sign-post.  He  continued  in  busi- 
ness until  1647.  His  successor  was  Phincas  Fiske, 
who  was  granted  authority  by  the  General  Court  Octo- 
ber 27,  1647,  as  follows:  "  Phineas  Fiske  is  granted 
to  keepe  an  ordinary  in  Wenham."  May  10,  1648, 
by  the  same  authority,  "  Phineas  Fiske,  of  Wenham, 
is  alowed  license  to  draw  wine  there  for  this  yeare 
ensuing,"  and  three  days  later  he  "hath  libtie  giuen 
to  sell  wine  for  this  year  ensuinge."  Samuel  Foster 
was  chosen  by  the  town  in  1654,  and  Walter  Fairfield 
January  3,  1680,  to  keep  the  ordinary.     March  18, 
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1684-85,  the  General  Court  licensed  John  Fiske,  "  a 
sore  wounded  soldier  in  the  late  Indian  War,  to 
keep  a  public-house  of  entertainment."  Woodward 
and  Fairfield  were  licensed  to  sell  liquor  September 
28,  IGSG.  August  7,  IGW,  the  County  Court  licensed 
Ezekiel  Woodward  as  an  inn  holder  "at  the  sign  of 
y"  flower  de  luce."  Thomas  Fiske,  Jr.,  was  licensed 
to  sell  liquor  in  June,  1G93,  and  the  license  was  re- 
newed in  1G95  and  1G9G.  A  Mr.  Symonds  was  the 
landlord  in  1705  and  1706.  Joseph  Dodge  wa.s  cho- 
sen to  keep  the  public-house  in  1709.  He  continued 
for  several  years.  Ebenezer  Kemball  was  the  land- 
lord in  1720.  Jonathan  Porter  was  an  inn-holder 
here  from  about  1730  to  1755  and  later.  He  lived  a 
short  distance  west  of  the  soldiers'  monument. 
William  Rogers  was  licensed  as  an  inn-holder  here 
in  17.'{2.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  there  was  a 
tavern  kept  at  the  sign  of  the  "sun."  Patty  Lewis 
was  the  inn-holder  here  in  1799.  From  1796  to 
1798  Ci.l.  Paul  Porter  kept  a  tavern  and  store  where 
the  horse  car  stable  is  now  located.  It  was  after- 
wards kept  at  the  same  place  by  John  Thorn  Dodge, 
Esq.,  fur  several  years,  and  he  was  followed  by 
Thomas  Barnes.  Ezra  Lummus,  who  was  also  post- 
master and  blacksmith,  kept  a  tavern  here  for  eight 
or  ten  years  from  1827,  in  the  brick  house  which  lie 
built  for  that  purjxjse.  He  was  a  free-mason,  and 
his  sign  con.sisted  of  his  name,  "  E.  Eumnius,  1S27,'' 
and  the  painting  of  a  square  and  comjiass.  William 
H.  Bryant,  in  1851,  commenced  keeping  tavern  in 
the  Old  Parvern  building,  which  was  taken  do  An  in 
1853.  He  then  opened  the  "Green  House,"  so 
called,  on  the  east  end  of  the  Common,  and  carried 
on  the  business  here  until  all  the  buildings  on  the 
premises  were  burned,  soon  after  midnight,  on  the  18th 
of  April,  1869.  The  Union  Block  now  occupies  the 
same  site.  The  present  public-house,  run  by  Mr. 
Stephen  Currier,  was  opened  in  1886,  and  its  sign 
bears  the  words,  "'  Enon  Hotel." 

Wcnham  has  no  water-power  worthy  of  more  than 
a  mere  mention.  Miles'  River,  running  through  the 
easterly  part  of  the  town,  is  the  principal  stream.  It 
is  sluggish,  and  therefore  otters  no  great  water  privi- 
leges, although  in  former  times,  two  places,  at  which 
there  arc  falls  of  a  t\-\v  feet,  were  improved  to  turn 
the  machinery  of  a  saw  and  grist-mill.  As  early  as 
1G53  a  mill,  probably  built  by  tioodnian  Hawcs,  was 
located  here  probably  on  the  larni  where  Mr.  David 
I'ingree  now  lives.  In  1682  John  Dodge  had  a  saw- 
mill. In  1691  there  was  a  saw-mill  near  Lord's  Hill, 
and  John  Portcrand  James  Friend  had  liberty  to  lliiw 
the  brook.  In  17t)0  and  1701  there  was  a  .saw-mill 
where  John  Leach  then  resided.  There  was  a  grist- 
mill as  early  as  1G8G.  In  1713  Josiah  Dodge's  corn- 
mill  was  situated  a  short  distance  above  the  ford. 
Mr.  Henry  Dodge  has  a  steam  saw-mill  at  the  present 
time,  at  East  Weidiam.  In  1G99  Ensign  Jidin  Porter 
was  granted  timber  for  a  small  malt-mill,  to  be  set  on 
the  brook  l>v  bis  house.  ' 


The  first  blacksmith  mentioned  as  having  a  shop  in 
Wenham  was  Abraham  Martin,  to  whom  the  town 
voted  on  the  11th  of  the  first  month,  1G70,  to  give 
two  acres  of  land  if  he  shall  follow  his  trade  here 
seven  years.  Robert  Symonds  was  a  blacksmith  in 
1697.  Josiah  Bridges  moved  from  Boxford,  and  was 
a  blacksmith  here  from  1713  to  February,  1715, 
when  lie  died.  Daniel  Herrick  was  the  blacksmith  in 
1773.  Pelatiah  Brown  had  a  shop,  and  worked  at 
his  trade  of  a  blacksmith  here  in  the  Revolutionary 
period,  where  the  house  of  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Young 
is  now  situated.  Ezra  Lummus,  the  postmaster  and 
inn-holder,  was  a  blacksmith  from  about  1827  to 
about  1837.  John  J.  Senter  was  a  blacksmith  at  two 
periods;  and  George  A.  Lummus  from  about  1849  to 
1875.  Uzziel  Dodge  established  a  sho])  here  about 
1790,  and  ran  the  business  a  term  of  years.  He  was 
followed  in  the  same  shop  by  Jabez  Richards,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Daniel  Bradbury,  about  1840.  Mr. 
Bradbury,  in  1882,  sold  out  to  Mr.  Charles  F.  Dud- 
ley, who  has  since  continued  the  blacksmithing  busi- 
ness at  the  old  stand.  The  other  blacksmith  is  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Dempsey ;  both  shops  being  located  in 
Central  Square. 

Tanning  hides  was  carried  on  here  quite  extensive- 
ly at  ditt'erent  times.  In  1707  the  town  granted  to 
Daniel  MacClaflin  sixty  square  rods  of  common 
land,  on  condition  that  beset  up  a  tanner's  yard.  In 
1708  he  had  liberty  to  dam  up  the  brook;  and  in 
1721  the  land  was  given  to  him  free  from  the  con- 
dition. Samuel  Gott  carried  on  the  tanning  busi- 
ness from  about  1725  for  about  forty  years,  on  land 
now  belonging  to  Mr.  Michael  Sullivan,  situated 
across  the  street  fnmi  the  residence  of  Mr.  Joseph  G. 
Kent.  Slight  depressions  in  the  ground  still  mark 
the  precise  spot  of  some  of  the  old  vats.  This  was 
one  of  the  largest  tanneries  then  operated  in  Essex 
County.  A  Mr.  Flint  had  a  tannery  here  for  a  few 
years  about  sixty  years  ago.  He  sold  out  to  William 
Cleaves,  and  went  to  New  Boston,  N.  H.  The  prop- 
erty was  afternards  sold  to  Augustus  Dodge,  who 
filled  up  the  old  vats. 

A  kindred  business  is  that  carried  on  by  Messrs. 
Austin  C.  Patch  and  Amos  Gould,  under  the  firm- 
name  of  Patch  A-  Gould,  who  arc  morocco  manufac- 
turers. They  established  their  business  January  1, 
1884,  and  built  their  new  factory  in  1886.  They  do 
quite  an  extensive  business,  using  steam-power. 

Charles  B.  Lander  of  Salem  boughtof  the  town  of 
Wenham,  the  tract  of  land  extending  from  the  lake 
to  the  highway,  including  the  iiill  onnhicb  Hugh 
Peters  had  preacheil,  and  removed  the  hill.  On  the 
level  area  thus  made,  he  erected  large  ice-houses  and 
run  a  branch  railroad  to  them  from  the  Eastern  Rail- 
road track.  Mr.  Lander  established  the  business  in 
1843,  and  continued  to  do  a  large  business  in  furnish- 
ing the  world  with  the  famous  Wenham  Lake  ice 
until  about  1850,  when  he  sold  out  to  Addison  Gage 
&    Co.,   who    continued   the    business     until    1882. 
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Since  that  date  nothing  has  been  done  at  this  place. 
In  its  best  days  the  company  cut  annnally  about 
twenty-five  thousand  tons  of  ice,  valued  at  I'orly  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  ice  is  now  mainly  cut  on  the  Bev- 
erly shore  of  the  lake. 

Boots  and  shoes  were  manufactured  here  for  many 
years.  Amos  Gouhl  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  boots  from  about  1834  to  1875,  at  his  residence  at 
the  Centre. 

Edward  Perkins  began  manufacturing  boots  in  a 
small  shop  at  Samuel  Porter's  residence,  in  December, 
1S44,  and  added  shoes  to  his  products  the  Ibllowing 
June.  He  moved  intotheshopof  Edward  Perkins  (his 
great  uncle)  in  the  summer  of  1847,  and  was  afterwards 
a  partner  with  Abram  Patch  about  eight  months.  Mr. 
Patch  had  commenced  manufacturing  boots  and  shoes 
in  "  Egypt  "  in  1845,  two  years  later  removed  to  the 
place  where  Mr.  George  Howe  now  lives,  manufac- 
tured there  a  few  months,  and  in  September,  1847, 
went  into  partnership  with  Edward  Perkins,  as  above 
stated.  In  May,  1848,  they  dissolved  partnership,  and 
Mr.  Patch  went  back  to  the  Howe  place,  and  continued 
to  manufacture  there  until  February,  1854.  He  re- 
moved to  Dauvers  the  May  following.  Then  John  P. 
Rust  became  a  partner  with  Mr.  Perkins,  and  they 
built  a  new  -shop  near  the  Wenham  line  in  Hamil- 
ton, removing  thither  in  June,  1849.  They  dissolved 
their  ]>artnership  in  February,  1850,  and,  in  April, 
Mr.  Perkins  moved  the  shop  to  where  it  nowstandsin 
Wenham,  it  being  now  the  dwelling-house  of  Jere- 
miah Kavanagh,  and  opened  a  store  in  connection 
with  his  shoe  business  with  Dr.  Nathan  Jones. 
About  a  year  afterwards  Mr.  Jones  went  out  of  the 
firm,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  his  son,  Nathan  A. 
Jones.  Mr.  Jones  afterwards  sold  his  interest  to  Dan- 
iel J.  Foster.  In  1853  the  firm  built  a  larger  factory 
a  little  west  of  the  house  of  Mrs.  S.  A.  Gould.  Mr. 
Foster  left  the  partnership  and  James  H.  Perkins 
took  his  place.  The  firm  dissolved  in  18-56.  Mr.  Per- 
kins then  manufactured  shoes  alone  in  a  shop  near  the 
brick  bouse  until  May  25,  1858,  when  he  removed  to 
Lynn.  George  W.  Peabody  manufactured  heavy 
brogans  at  West  Wenham  from  1846  to  1862.  Arthur 
L.  Merrill  manufactured  shoes  in  a  shop  on  Larch 
Street  in  1865  and  1866.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
spring  of  1870  by  Samuel  K.  Evans,  who  afterwards 
removed  to  Union  Block,  where  he  continued  his  busi- 
ness for  about  a  year  afterwards.  Abraham  A.  Fiske 
and  Mr.  Evans  formed  a  partnership  in  February, 
1873,  and  manufactured  shoes  together  until  January, 
1875.  Then  Mr.  Evans  continued  the  business  at  the 
same  place  for  about  a  year.  Mr.  Albert  R.  Fiske  of 
Peabody  bought  the  John  Meldram  estate,  built  a 
factory  and  manufactured  shoes  here  from  May,  1870, 
till  the  spring  of  1876,  when  he  removed  from  the 
town,  and  his  brother,  Abraham  A.  Fiske,  continued 
the  businese  until  the  factory  was  burned  on  the  night 
of  January  10,  1878.  Deacon  James  H.  Moulton 
manufactured  shoes  here   in  Mr.   Dempsey's  black- 


smith shop  from  May  1,  1873,  to  May  1,  1878,  and  in 
Union  Block  from  May  1,  1878,  to  July  1,  1882.  In 
1855  there  were  manufactured  in  Wenham  four  thou- 
sand and  two  hundred  pairs  of  boots  and  twenty-five 
thousatid  pairs  of  shoes,  of  the  estimated  value  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
which  were  employed  forty-six  males  and  twenty 
females. 

Wenham  has  several  stores.  Messrs.  A.  D.  and  W 
F.  Trowt  keep  a  country  store;  Mr.  James  H.  Per- 
kins, Jr.,  deals  in  dry-goods;  and  Mr.  George  H. 
Wyatt  is  a  grocer.  Colonel  Paul  Porter  kept  a  coun- 
try grocery  at  his  tavern  in  1797  and  1798.  It  was 
situated  where  the  horse-car  stable  now  stands. 
About  1808  he  built  the  house  recently  owned  and 
occupied  by  the  late  Amos  Gould,  and  kept  a  grocery 
store  in  the  western  end  of  it  until  1813.  In  that 
year  David  Perkins  of  Topsfield  and  Nathaniel  Per- 
kins of  Wenham  bought  the  estate  and  business, 
which  they  carried  on  until  they  sold  out  to  Samuel 
Clarke  in  1823.  In  1824  the  stand  was  purchased  by 
John  S.  Felton  of  Danvers,  who  sold,  the  following 
year,  to  Major  David  Starrett,  a  former  clerk,  who  was 
then  keeping  a  store  at  Herrick's  Corner.'  Mr.  Star- 
rett continued  the  business  here,  and  after  a  while 
bought  a  building  in  North  Beverly,  moved  it  to 
Wenham,  and  fitted  it  up  for  his  place  of  trade. 
He  carried  on  the  business  until  his  death  in  March, 
1845.  Nathaniel  Perkins,  who  came  from  Topsfield, 
opened  a  store  in  a  small  building  located  near  the 
house  of  the  late  Henry  Perkins  in  the  fall  of  1844. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Clayton  Putnam,  who  was  from  Dan- 
vers, w'ent  into  partnership  with  him  in  April,  1845. 
John  A.  Putnam,  also  from  Danvers,  bought  out  Mr. 
Perkins'  interest  in  the  business  the  following  fall. 
Mr.  Perkins  was  then  in  ill  health,  and  died  not  long 
afterwards.  The  two  Putnams  built  a  new  store,  on 
a  lot  of  land  purchased  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Porter, 
located  some  five  or  six  rods  westerly  of  the  soldiers' 
monument,  in  the  fall  and  winter  following,  and 
moved  into  it  in  the  spring  of  1846.  They  continued 
in  bu-iness  together  till  ibe  fall  of  1856,  when  they 
failed.  Mr.  B.  C.  Putnam  then  conducted  the  busi- 
ness alone  till  1860,  when  Mr.  H.  L.  Eaton  and 
Nathaniel  S.  Gould  became  his  partners.  Mr.  Eaton 
retired  in  1861,  and  the  partnership  between  the 
other  two  terminated  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year, 
Mr.  Putnam  removing  from  town  in  the  spring  of 
1862.  They  made  it  their  business  to  have  on  hand 
every  article  called  for, — dry  goods,  groceries,  hard- 
ware, crockery  and  glassware,  boots  and  shoes,  cloth- 
ing, flour,  meal  and  grain,  agricultural  implements, 
etc.  Mr.  Gould  then  conducted  the  business  until 
sickness  compelled  his  retirement  in  1866.  Messrs. 
William  W.  Fowler  and  Elisha  P.  Chai)nian  then 
had  the  store.     Mr.   Chapman  withdrew  about  1869, 

1  A  Mrs.  Sweet  and  Samuel  Ober  liad  kept  store  at  Herrick's  Curner 
before  Mr.  Starrett. 
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and  Mr.  Fowler  continued  the  business  until  the 
store  was  burned  on  the  morning  of  May  23,  1870. 
A  Mr.  Rice  kept  a  dry -goods  store  in  the  same  build- 
ing, and  after  the  fire  opened  his  trade  in  the  new 
Union  Block,  wliere  he  stayed  but  a  short  period. 

The  Union  Block,  built  by  a  company  called  the 
Wenham  Co-operative  Union,  in  1870,  was  used  as  a 
store  by  the  Union  until  the  store  and  business  was 
sold  at  public  auction,  in  October,  1880.  The  pur- 
chasers were  A.  D.  and  W.  F,  Trowt,  who  then  com- 
menced the  business  which  they  still  carry  on. 

Charles  W.  Batchelder  erected  a  building  on  Main 
Street,  and  in  it  sold  dry  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  etc. 
He  gave  up  business  in  1S84,  and  Mrs.  Julia  P.  Messer 
afterwards  occupied  the  store  for  about  two  years. 
Since  the  fall  of  1885,  it  has  been  occupied  by  James 
H.  Perkins,  .Jr.,  with  his  apothecary  business,  and  a 
dry-goods  and  boot  and  shoe  trade.  G.  D.  and  Aus- 
tin S.  Richards  kei)t  a  country  store  in  the  store  that 
Edward  Perkins  built  from  the  spring  of  1858  to  the 
Rpring  of  1860. 

Mr.  George  W.  Parsons  is  a  wholesale  dealer  in 
salt,  smoked,  pickled  and  dry  fish  ;  and  boneless  cod- 
fish is  his  si)ecialty.  He  commenced  his  business 
September  1,  1874,  and  has  usually  employed  two  or 
three  hands  to  prepare  the  boneless  fish. 

The  people  of  Wenham  are  in  general  agriculturists ; 
the  soil  being  fertile  and  finely  adapted  to  cultivation. 
The  farms  and  farm  buildings,  as  well  as  the  village, 
are  neatly  kept. 

DiSTiXGUisiiEi)  Residents  and  Natives. — We 
have  already  spoken  of  several  distinguished  and 
professional  residents  and  natives  of  Wenham  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  the  churches  and  the 
practice  of  medicine.  There  are  some  other  residents 
who  ought  to  be  mentioned.  Samuel  Blanchard, 
Esq.,  was  a  prominent  resident  of  the  town  during  the 
early  part  of  the  jiresent  century.  Hon.  Timothy 
Pickering  resided  here  for  many  years  during  the  in- 
tervals of  retirement  from  active  life.  He  was  very  fond 
of  agriculture,  and  was  the  first  president  of  the  Essex 
Agricultural  Society.  Altera  long  life  of  eighty-three 
years,  having  been  a  general  in  the  Revolution, 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  of 
the  Maritime  Court,  Postmaster-General  of  the 
United  States,  Secretary  of  War,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  member  of  Congress  and  United 
States  Senator,  he  died  in  Salem  January  2',l,  1820. 

Wenham  has  produced  a  goodly  number  of  distin- 
guished people.  Besides  those  we  have  enumerated 
in  other  parts  of  this  sketch,  the  following  are  deserv- 
ing of  special  mention  among  the  distinguished  and 
professional  natives  of  the  town  : — 

Hev.  J/o.fc.*  Fhte  (1642-1708)  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  16G2,  and  was  a  clergyman  at  Quincy, 
Ma.ss. 

Hon.  William  Fairfidd  (1662-1742)  was  speaker,  in 
1741,  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  State 
Legislature. 


Rev.  Phincas  Fitie  (1682-1749),  who  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1704,  was  a  tutor  in  that  college,  and 
pastor  of  a  church  at  Haddam,  Conn.  He  was  also 
an  eminent  physician. 

Dr.  Tyler  Porter  (1735-1811)  was  a  physician,  and 
patriot  in  the  Revolution. 

Dr.  Jiisiah  Fuirjield  (1746-1794)  was  a  physician  in 
Pepperell  borough.  Me. 

Hon.  Daniel  Kilham  (1751-1841)  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1777  ;  and  was  a  member  of  both 
branches  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  of  the  Gover- 
nor's Council;  and  an  apothecary  in  Newbury  port. 

Rev.  John  Kimball  (1761-1824)  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1792,  and  was  a  clergyman  in  Ac- 
worth,  N.  H. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Jones  Porter  (1763-1847)  was  a  sur- 
geon in  the  army  of  the  Revolution  ;  physician  in 
Scarboro',  Westbrook,  and  Portland,  Me. ;  fellow  and 
treasurer  of  Bowdoin  College;  and  a  councillor  and 
State  Senator. 

Henry  Porter  (1809-1851)  was  the  inventor  of  Por- 
ter's Burning  Fluid,  and  a  nurse  lamp. 

Rev.  Francis  Elliott  Cleaves  (1816-1883)  was  a  Bap- 
tist clergyman  at  East  Sanbornton,  N.  H.,  North 
Reading  and  Littleton,  Mass.,  and  New  Boston, 
N.  H.,  respectively. 

Rev.  John  Henry  Dodge  (1828-1863)  graduated  at 
Amherst  College  in  1856,  and  from  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1859;  and  was  a  missionary  to 
West  Africa. 

Edivard  Kimball  (1835),  who  graduated  at  Amherst 
College,  was  president  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade, 
and  a  merchant  in  Boston. 

Rcv.  Inaac  Francis  Porter  (1839)  graduated  at  Mad- 
ison University  in  18 — ,  and  is  a  Unitarian  clergyman 
at  Chicopee,  Mass. 

Arthur  Kemble,  M.  D.  (1839),  graduated  at  Boston 
Medical  School,  was  assistant  surgeon  in  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  on  the  bark  "Gemsbok,"  and  is  now 
practicing  in  Salem,  Mass. 

Dr.  John  Franklin  Robinson  (1863)  graduated  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  and  is  a  surgeon  at  Man- 
chester, N.  H. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE   STATE  LEGISLATDKE. 


16-14. 

Joeeliti  Biitcliclilor. 

1698-99. 

John  Nfwinnn. 

1B45 

Mr.  Spjirruwlirtwk. 

170O. 

WulliT  Fairllelii. 

1C4H 

Sir.  Auilitur. 

1701. 

Wni.  Fi»k. 

1G47. 

Wni.  FIsk. 

1702. 

Juliii  N^'Winan. 

1B48. 

I^lliu  Itciide. 

170:l. 

Jlr.  Tlii«.  Pulcli,  Sr 

I04»-.'i0. 

WiM.  Finko. 

1704-6. 

Doa.  Win.  Flak. 

ir>r)i. 

Eddnis  lloatlo. 

17117-8. 

Thos.  Pulch. 

I6.')2. 

Win.  Kluko. 

17U9-11. 

Win.  Flak. 

IC'vl 

IMihieas  Fiske. 

1712. 

.lolin  Purler. 

ii;.'.t. 

rluiB.  Colt. 

1713-14. 

Win.  Fiak. 

lOffl. 

CllM.  Ciolt. 

1715. 

Oipt.  Thoa.  Fiak. 

ICi-.'J. 

Joliii  Fiak. 

1711-,. 

Dea.  Win.  Fiske. 

Iii71-T2. 

Thus.  Fisk. 

1717-19. 

Wni.  lliigerji. 

18IS-SI1. 

Thus.  Fl8k. 

1-20-21. 

Elia.  Julin  Golt. 

1081. 

Jolin  Fiak. 

1722. 

Win.  KuKera. 

16K11. 

Tliut.  Flak. 

1723. 

Wni.  I'uirfifld. 

101)2. 

Walter   Fhlrfleld. 

1721. 

Lient.  .lulin  Porter. 

1694. 

TIk«.  FI>ko. 

1725. 

Win.  Rogora. 

1697. 

Tlioa.  Fiako. 

1726. 

John   Porter. 
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1727. 

i7>s-;to. 

1731. 
17,TJ-I1. 
1743-44. 
1-4S-47. 

1751. 

17f.7. 
1774-75. 
1791-92. 
1790-181X1, 

18113. 
lsi\<-10. 
lSll-13. 
181.V-IS. 

ISiO. 
1828-30. 
18.-il-33. 
1834-35. 


Liout.  Snmiicl  Kimball. 
Win.  Fiiirlii'KI. 
Wni.  Roj^ors. 
Will.  Kiiiii\cld. 
Juhii  Doilgo. 
Jonnllinn  Porter, 
John  l>odgft. 
Renj.  KiitrtieUI. 
BLMiJ.Fiiirnt'lil. 
5Iiyor  Billy  IMrter. 
Samuel  Ulaiu-lninl. 
Samuel  Blalichard,  Esq. 
Samuel  BInnehurd,  Esq. 
John  Doilge. 
Paul  Porler. 
John  T.  Dodge,  Esq.' 
Paul  Porter. 
Moses  Foster. 
John  Porter. 


1836-37. 

18.-i'.l. 
1840-41. 

1842. 

1843. 

1817. 

1849. 

1851. 

1852. 

1854. 

1854. 

1855. 

185S. 

18C2. 

1870. 

1875. 

1S8U. 

1885. 


Moses  Foster. 
Benj.  Kdwanls. 
Andrew  Dodge. 
Fmnkliii  Hadley. 
Joaoph  Cook. 
Edmund  Kimball,  Jr. 
Amos  Oould. 
John  r.irter. 
Moses  Mildranl. 
Benj.  C.  Putnam. 
John  A.  Putnam.* 
Orin  Mildnini. 
Francis  M.  Dodge. 
Benj.  C.  Putnam. 
Abbott  Johnson. 
Dr.  John  L.  Kobinson. 
Henry  Hobbs. 
Nathaniel  P.  Perkins. 


Town  Treasurers. — In  the  early  history  of  the 
town  there  were  no  town  treasurers  bearing  that  title; 
the  constables  performing  the  duties  of  a  treasurer, 
collector  of  taxes,  etc.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
constables,  as  far  as  the  records  show,  down  to  1695, 
when  treasurers  began  to  be  chosen,  followed  by  the 
list  of  treasurers : 


1644. 
1654. 
1656. 
1657. 
1667. 
1619. 
IB70. 
1671. 

1672. 

lew. 

1674. 

1676. 

1677. 
1678. 


Phineaa  Fiske. 
John  Fisk(7. 
Robt.  Hinves. 
Jas.  Moulton. 
Jas.  Moulton,  Jr. 
Heni-y  Kimball. 
Win.  Fiske. 
Win.  Fi»ke. 
John  Abby. 
Wm.  Fiske. 
Thos.  Hobbs,  Sr. 
Richard  Dodge. 
Thos.  Hobbe. 
Thos.  Patch. 
John  Fiske. 

Fail  field. 

Samuel  Kemball. 
Kichard  Uutton,  Sr. 


1679. 
WSO. 
1681. 
1682. 
1CS3. 
1684. 
1685. 
1686. 
1687. 
1083. 
16S9. 
1690. 
1691. 
1692. 
1693. 

1691. 


Samuel  Moulton. 
Thos.  Fiske,  Jr. 
Henry  Hiiget. 
Robert  Hibbert. 
John  Porter. 
John  Edwards, 
John  Bare, 
Benj.  Edwards. 
John  Perkins. 
Samuel  Fiske. 
Thos.  Kimball. 
Samuel  Fiske. 
John  Dodge. 
Wm.   Fairtield, 
Natlil.  Waldron. 
Chas.  Golt,  Jr. 
Jos.  Fowler. 


TO\y:f   TREASURERS. 


1695. 

Lieut.  Chas.  Gott. 

17,38. 

1696-97. 

Capt.  Thos.  Fiske. 

1739^). 

1700. 

Sergt.  Thos.  Patch. 

1741-13. 

1701. 

John  Newman. 

1744. 

1702. 

Thoa.  Fiske,  Jr. 

1745-46. 

1703^. 

John  I'erkina. 

1747. 

1705. 

John  Gott. 

1748-52. 

1706-8, 

Thos.  Fisk. 

1753-84. 

1709. 

Capt.  Nathl.  Waldron. 

1755-56. 

1710. 

Wm.  Rogers. 

1757-58. 

1711-14. 

Jos.  Herrick. 

1759-00. 

1715-18. 

Lieut.  John  Porter. 

1701. 

1719-20. 

Theophiliis  Rix. 

1762. 

1721-22. 

Th(«.  Tarliox. 

1763. 

1723. 

John  Kemball. 

1764. 

1724. 

Benj.  Fisk. 

1765-60. 

1725. 

TIkps.  Tarbox. 

1767-68 

1726-29, 

Stephen  Patch. 

1769. 

1730. 

Samuel  Gott. 

177i)-72 

1731. 

Ens.  Thos.  Tarbox. 

1773. 

1732. 

Cnpt.  Siiml.  Kemball. 

1774-76. 

1733 

Jonathan  Kemball. 

1779. 

1734. 

Jonathan  Porter- 

1780. 

1735-37 

John  G.itt. 

1781-84. 

Josiah  Dodge. 

Jonathan  Kimball. 

John  Kemball. 

Benj.  Herrick. 

Samuel  Gott. 

Capt.  Jona.  Kimball, 
.  Benj.  Kimball. 
.  John  Friend. 

Capt.  Jona.  Kin:ball. 
,  Samuel  Porter,  Jr. 
.  Capt.  Nathl.  Brown, 
.  Benj,  Kimball, 
,  Capt.  Nathl.  Brown. 
.  Thomas  Brown. 
,  Nathl.  Brown,  Esq. 
,  Josiah  Fairfield,  Esq. 
.  Ens.  John  Friend. 
.  Natlil.  Brown,  Esq, 
,  Ens.  John  Friend. 
.  Ens.  Thos.  Brown. 
.  Ens.  John  Friend, 
.  Dea.  John  Friend. 
.  Daniel  Killmm,  Jr. 
.  Capt.  Thos.  Kimball. 


1785. 
178ri-87. 
1788-93. 

1794. 

1795. 

1796. 
1797-98. 

1790. 
1800-01. 

1802. 
1803-4. 
1805-6. 

1807. 

1808. 
1809-10. 

1811. 

1812. 

1814. 

1815. 
1816-17. 


.John  Dodge,  2d. 
Lieut.  John  Dodge. 
Isaac  Porter. 
Ens.^Wm.  Dodge. 
Capt.  Pelatiiih  Brown. 
Tyler  Porter,  Esq. 
Isaac  Dodge. 
Jonathan  Porter. 
Edward  Perkins. 
Lieut.  John  Dodge. 
Nathl.  Porter. 
Nathl.  Kimball. 
Dea.  Wm.  Dodge. 
Capt.  Ed.  Batchelder. 
Thos.  Kimh.all. 
Capt.  Wm.  Kimball. 
Jacob  Dodge. 
Wm.  Dodge. 
Benj.  Edwards. 
John  Dodge. 


1818-25. 

1828. 
1829-30. 
1832-34. 

18:!6. 
18:17-43. 

1811. 
184.'5-17. 
1848-49. 
1850-61. 
1852-56. 
1857-62. 
1863-65. 
1806-68. 

1S09.: 
1870-75. 

1870. 
1877-82. 
1883-85. 
1886-87. 


TOWN    CLERKS. 


1044-51. 
1651-91. 
1095-1701. 
1702^. 
1706-11. 
1712-3!. 
1724-30. 
1731-32. 
1733-34. 

1735. 
1736-37. 

1738. 
1739-43. 
174-1-48. 
1749-.'^3. 
1754-58. 
1759-03. 

1764. 
1765-70. 
1771-72. 

1772. 
1773-75. 


Wm.  Fiske. 
Thos.  Fisko. 
John  Newman. 
Thos.  Fiske. 
Wm.  Fairfield. 
Wm.  Rogers. 
Wm.  Fairfield. 
Capt.  Wm.  Rogers. 
Wm.  Fairfield. 
Capt.  Wm.  Rogera. 
Nathl.  Brown. 
John  Gott. 
Nathl.  Brown. 
David  Batchelder. 
Jonathan  Kimball. 
Samuel  Goodridge. 
Jonathan  Kimball. 
Thos.  Brown. 
Edward  Waldron. 
Dr.  Wm.  Fairfield. 
Thos.  Brown. 
Dr.  Tyler  Porter. 


1776. 

1777. 
.1778-79. 
1780-83. 
1784-87, 
1788-89, 
1790-91, 
1792-98, 
1790-1806 
1807-8, 
18i]9-I8. 
1819-22, 
]823-'.9, 
1830-31. 
1832-39 
1810-48. 
1849-51. 
1852-56. 
1857-61. 
1802-69. 
1870-87. 


Nathl.  Kimball. 
Nathl.  Kimball. 
Wm.  Dodge. 
David  Starrett. 
David  Starrett. 
Edmund  Batchelder. 
Joseph  Cook, 
Edmund  Batchelder, 
Stephen  Dodge, 
Samuel  Porter, 
Edmund  Batchelder, 
Stephen  Dodge, 
Ames  Gould, 
Samuel  Porter, 
'Amos  Gould, 
Warren  Jones. 
Henry  Patch. 
Samuel  Porter. 
Henry  Patch. 
Wm,  F,  Trowt. 


Joshua  Orne. 
Dr.  Tyler  Porter. 
Capt.  Richard  Dodge. 
Dr.  Tyler  Porter. 
Stephen  Dodge. 
Richard  Dodge. 
Stephen  Dodge. 
John  Dodge,  Jr. 
.  Joseph  Fairfield. 
John  Dodge,  Jr. 
Paul  Porter. 
John  T.  Dodge,  Jr, 
Moses  Foster, 
David  Starrett, 
Closes  Foster, 
John  Porter, 
Stephen  Dodge, 
John  A.  Putnam, 
Beiy.  C.  Putnam, 
Joseph  Cook. 
Wellington  Pool. 


SELECTMEN. 


t  Delegate  to  State  Constitutional  ConTention, 

*  Delegate  to  Constitutional  Convention  on  representation. 


1654." 

Phineas  Fiske, 
Charles  Gott, 
John  Fiske, 
1B55. 
Mr.  Gott, 
Phineas  Fisko. 
Richard  Hutton. 

1656. 

Mr.  Gott. 
Phineas  Fiske. 
Richard  Hutton. 

1657. 

Mr.  Gott. 
Phineas  Fiske. 
Richard  Kimball. 

165S. 

[None  recorded.] 

l65R. 

Austin  Killim. 
Ricliajd  Hutton. 
Wm.  Geare. 

1660. 

Mr.  Gott. 
.\nhtin  Killim. 
Phineas  Fiske. 


1661. 

Mr.  Gott, 
John  Fiske, 
Richard  Kimball. 

1662. 
Austin  Killim. 
Goodman  Moulton, 
Thomas  Fiske, 

1663. 
Austin  Killam, 
Richard  Kimball. 
Thomas  Fiske. 

1664. 
Mr.  Gott. 
Richard  Kimball, 
Thomas  Fiske, 

1665. 
Richard  Kimball, 
Richard  Hutton. 
Thomas  Fiske, 

1666. 
Mr,  Gott, 
Richard  Kimball. 
Thomas  Fiske, 

1667, 
Mr.  Gott. 

Richard  Kimball,  Sr. 
Thomas  Fisko, 


t  The  names  of  no  selectmen,  prior  to  this  date,  are  found  recorded. 
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1668. 

16S3. 

16y.). 

1707. 

Walter  FalrflelJ. 

Llent.  Gott. 

Capt.  Thomas  Fiske. 

Dea,  James  Friend. 

John  Fiske. 

Ens.  Fiske. 

Lieut.  Wm.  Fiske. 

Thomas  Patch. 

Mark  Batcheliler. 

Sergt.  Fairfield. 

Ens.  Walter  Fairfield. 

Lieut,  John  Porter. 

Thomaa  Fiske. 

John  Batchelder. 

Wm.  Fairfield. 

Ens,  Sjimuel  Kimball. 

1669. 

Thomas  Fiske,  Sr. 

John  Newman. 

Wm.  Fairfield. 

Jobn  Fiske. 

1684. 

1696. 

1708. 

Kichiird  Kimball. 

Lieut.  Oott. 

Capt.  Thomas  Fiske. 

Capt.  Fisk. 

Thomas  Fiske. 

Ens.  Fiske. 

Ens.  Walter  Fairfield. 

Benjamin  Edwards. 

1670. 

Bichard  Kimball. 

Sergt.  Fairfield. 

John  Batchelder,  Sr. 

Dea.  Fiske. 

Corpl.  John  Batchelder. 

James  Friend. 

Lieut.  John  Porter. 

John  Fidke. 

Thomas  Fiske,  Sr. 

John  Newman. 

John  Gott. 

Thomas  Fiske. 

1685. 

1697. 

1709. 

1671. 

Lieut.  Gott. 

Serg.  Thomas  Patch. 

Ens.  Walter  Fairfield. 

Mark  Bulcheliler. 

Ens.  Fiske. 

John  Porter. 

Benjamin  Edwards. 

Waller  Fairfield. 

Sergt.  Fairfield. 

Wm.  Fairfield. 

Kphraim  Kimball. 

Charles  Oott. 

Corpl.  Batchelder. 

John  Perkins. 

John  (;ott. 

167-2. 

Richard  Kimball. 

Thomas  Fiske. 

John  Newman. 

Joeiah  Dodge. 

1686. 

16HS. 

1710. 

Mark  Batchelder. 

Lieut.  Fiske. 

Capt.  Thomas  Fiske. 

Capt.  Thomas  Fiske. 

Thomas  Fiske. 

Ens.  Fairfield. 

Dea.  Wm.  Fiske. 

Serg.  Benj.  Edwards. 

1673. 

John  Fiske. 

Lieut.  Gott, 

Ens.  Walter  Fairfield. 

Ephraim  Kimball. 

Sergt.  Ilutton. 

Samuel  Kimball. 

Johu  Gott. 

Samuel  Kiuiball. 

John  Newman. 

Wm.  Fairfield. 

Mark  Batchelder. 

Thomas  Fiske. 

1687. 

1VU9. 

1711. 

1674. 

John  Batchelder. 

Serg.  James  Friend. 

Lieut.  John  Porter. 

Richard  Dodge. 

Ens.  John  Porter. 

Eds.  Samuel  Kiinbull. 

Bichard  Kimball. 

Walter  Fairfield. 

Wm.  Fairfield. 

Joliu  Cutt. 

Walter  Fairfield. 

Thomas  Patch. 

Thomas  Kimball. 

Joeiah  Dodee. 

Thomas  Fieko. 

James  Moulton,  Sr. 

Jobn  Ni'wmau. 

Wni.  Rogers. 

167.i. 

1688. 

1700. 

171*2. 

[None  recorded.] 

Ens.  Fairfield. 

Capt.  Thomas  Fiske. 

Lioiit.  John  Porter. 

1676. 

John  Batchelder. 

Thomas  Patch,  Sr. 

Jtwiah  Dod^e. 

Charles  tiott   . 

Jantes  Moulton,  Sr. 

Samuel  Kimball. 

Culeb  KimUll. 

Walter  Fairfield. 

Lieut.  Fiske. 

Bei^amin  Edwards. 

Wm,  Kogere. 

Richard  Hiitton. 

James  Friend. 

Lieut.  Wm.  Fiske. 

Eus.  Samuel  Kimball. 

William  Fiske. 

Thomas  Fiske,  Sr. 

1701. 

1713. 

Thomas  Fiske. 

1680. 

Capt.  Thomas  Fiske. 

Lieut.  John  Porter. 

1677. 

Dca.  Fiske. 

Ens.  Johu  Porter. 

Ens.  Samuel  Kimball. 

John  Fiske. 

Lieut.  Gott. 

Benjamin  Edwards. 

Josiali  Podge. 

Charles  (Jott. 

Richard  llutlon. 

Wm.  Fairfield. 

Caleb  KimUll. 

William  Fiske. 

Thomas  Fiske. 

John  Newman. 

Wm.  Rogers.                      , 

Joiiu  liatcbelder. 

James  Friend. 

1702. 

Ens.  Walter  Fairfield. 

1714. 

Lieut  John  Porter. 

Tboimis  Fiske. 

16U0. 

167S. 

Lieut.  Fiske. 

Ens,  John  Porter. 

Samuel  Kimball. 

Walter  Fairfield. 

Ens.  Batchelder. 

James  Friend. 

Jofiiuh  IX'dgo. 

Charles  Uott. 

Sergt.  Hutton. 

Thomas  Patch. 

Caleb  Kimball. 

William  Fiske. 

Sanmel  Kimball. 

Thomiw  Fiske,  Sr. 

Wm.  Rogeni. 

John  Batchelder. 

Thomas  Fiske,  Sr. 

Thomas  Fiske. 

l«»l. 

1703. 

1715. 

Dea.  Fiske. 

Benjamin  Edwards. 

167U. 

Lieut.  Wm.  Fiske. 

Lieut.  Thomas  Fiske. 

Wm.  Fairfli-Id. 

Walter  Fairfield. 

Charles  Gott. 

Ens.  Porter. 

Joseph  llerrick. 

John  Batchelder. 

E[i8.  Batchelder. 

James  Friend. 

Calob  Kimball, 

Charles  Uott. 

Thomas  Fiske,  Sr. 

Thomas  Fiske,  Sr. 

Wm.  U«<gere. 

William  Fiske. 

John  Perkins. 

Thomas  Fiske,  Sr. 

1602. 

1704. 

1716. 

16!tO. 

Richard  Hutton. 

Dea.  Wm.  Fiske. 

Ens.  Jobn  Gott. 

Walter  Fairfield. 

John  Porter. 

Dea,  James  Friend. 

Benjiiniin  Ednnrds. 

William  Fisko. 

Jami'S  Friend. 

Walter  Fairfield. 

Thomiis  Kiinball. 

James  Friend. 

Mr.  Newman. 

Lieut.  Thomas  Fiske. 

ThomiiB  White. 

Richard  Mutton. 

Thomas  Fiske,  Sr. 

Serg.  Samuel  Kimball, 

Wm.  Rogers. 

RichanI  Dodge. 

16M. 
John  Fiske. 
Charhs  (iott. 

1603. 

KG."). 

1717. 

Lieut.  Wm.  Fisko. 

Dea.  James  Friend. 

BeiiJamin  1-^lwards. 

James  Friend. 

Lieut.  John  iVrter. 

Ens.  John  Llott. 

John  Porter. 

Benjamin  Edwards. 

Thomas  Ktmtuill. 

Jidin  llaichelder. 
Thoniiis  Patch. 

Mr.  Newman. 

Snmuel  Kimball. 

Thomiie  While. 

Thomas  Fiske,  Sr. 

Thomas  Fiske,  Sr. 

Wm.  Rogers. 

Thomas  Fi»ke,  Jr. 

16S2. 

I6»4. 

1706. 

171S. 

Wm.Fl.ke. 

Lieut.  Wm.  Fisks. 

John  Gott. 

Ens.  John  Gott. 

Charlost.ott. 

Mr.  Newman. 

Thomas  Kimball. 

Thomna  Kimlmll. 

Bichard  Mutton. 

Ens.  Batchelder. 

Thomas  Patch.  . 

Benjamin  Edwards. 

Samni-I  Kiiiil>all. 

Samuel  KimlMill. 

Dea.  Friend. 

Thonuis  While. 

Thomas  Fiske,  Sr. 

Wm.  Kalrflold. 

Nathl.  Fairfield, 

Wm.  Uogera. 
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17t9. 

1732. 

1745. 

1757. 

Ens.  JolinCott. 

Lieut.  Wm.  Podgo. 

Dea.  Kimball. 

Benjamin  Kimball. 

Deiijiitiiin  Ktiwrtnls. 

Capt.  Will.   UoRCi-s. 

John  Gott. 

Samuel  Tarbox. 

Dt'a.  Kplmiiin  Kimball. 

Jonathan  Kimball. 

Benjamin  Edwards. 

Timothy  Patch. 

Mr.  Panit'l  DiKlgc. 

Robert  Creo. 

Joeiah  Herrick. 

Samuel  Goodridge. 

Wni.  Kog*»r8. 

John  Gott. 

David  Batchellor. 

Ebenezer  Waldron. 

17-20. 

1733. 

174A. 

175S. 

Capt  Tbonuu  Fiske. 

Dea.  Wm.  Fairfield. 

Capt.  Jonathan  Kimball. 

Jonathan  Kimball. 

Benjrtmlu  Etlwards. 

Stephen  Patch. 

John  Gott. 

Samuel  Tarbox. 

Eda.  John  Cott. 

Ebenezer  Kiniball. 

Richard  Dodge. 

Samuel  Goodridge. 

Wm.  RoKere, 

Joseph  Edwards. 

Jame.s  Kimball. 

John  Friend. 

Samuel  Kimball. 

Daud  Batchelder. 

David  Batchelder. 

Capt.  Nathaniel  Brown. 

1721. 

1734. 

1747. 

1759. 

Caleb  Kimball. 
Nathl.  Brown. 
John  Motilton. 

John  Porter,  Jr. 

Ens.  Samuel  Gott. 

Samuel  Tarbox. 

Jonathan  Kimball. 

John  Kimball, 

Samuel  Goodridge. 

Ens.  Thomas  Tarboi. 

Capt.  Thomas  Tarboi. 

Johu  Friend. 

Samuel  Kimlwll. 

Josiab  Dodge. 

Benjamin  Edwards. 

Thomas  Brown. 

Wm.  Rogers. 
172*2. 

Lieut.  J.  Porter, 

Wm.  Fairfield. 

Capt.  John  Dodge. 

Jonathan  Kimball. 

1735. 

1748. 

1760. 

Beujamin  Fiske. 

Capt.  Samuel  Kimball. 

Mr.  Samuel  Porter. 

Richard  Dodge. 

Bice  Knowlton. 

Capt.  Rogers. 

Dea.  Jonathan  Kimball, 

Josiah  Herrick. 

Wm.  Dodge. 
Wm.  Rogers. 
17'23. 

Samuel  Gutt. 

Lieut.  Benjamin  Herrick. 

Benjamin  Fairfield. 

Timothy  Patch. 

David  Batchelder. 

John  Killam. 

Wm.  Fairfield. 

Phiueas  Dodge. 

Jonathan  Kimball. 

Lieut.  I*orter. 

1736. 

1749. 

1761. 

Samuel  Kilbam. 

Dea.  Wm.  Fairfield. 

Josiah  Herrick, 

John  Friend. 

Nathl.  BrowH. 

Benjamin  Herrick. 

Benjamin  Fairfield. 

Timothy  Patch. 

Eds.  John  Batchelder. 

John  Kimball. 

Ebenezer  Waldron. 

Isaac  Dodge. 

Wm.  Rogers. 

Joeiah  Dodge. 

Jonathan  Kimball, 

Benjamin  Dodge. 

1724. 

Nathl.  Brown. 

Samuel  Rogers. 

Capt.  Brown. 

Lieut.  Johu  Porter. 

1737. 

1750. 

1762. 

Samuel  Kilbam. 

Dea.  Wm.  Fairfield. 

Nathaniel  Kimball: 

Benjamin  Fairfield. 

Eds.  John  Batchelder. 

Capt,  Samuel  Kimball. 

Josiah  White. 

Edward  Waldron. 

Nathl.  Brown. 

Jonathan  Kimball. 

Timothy  Patch,  Jr. 

Jonathan  Kimball. 

Wm.  Dodge. 

Joeiah  Dodge. 

Samuel  Tarbox,  Jr. 

1763. 

1725. 

Nathl.  Brown. 

Jonathan  Kimball,  Jr. 

Benjamin  Fairfield. 

Lieut.  John  Porter. 
Capt.  Wm.  Rogers. 
Lieut.  Samiml  Kimball. 

173S. 

Jonathan  Kimball. 

1751. 

Timothy  Patch,  Jr. 

Benjamin  Kimball. 
Samuel  Tarbox. 

Rice  KiiowltoQ. 

John  Gott. 

Samuel  Tarbox,  Jr. 

Edward  Waldron. 

Samuel  Kilbam, 

Jonathan  Porter. 

Edmund  Kimball. 

Jonathan  Kimball. 

1726, 

Edward  Waldron. 

Jacob  Dodge. 

1764. 

Lieut.  Jubn  Porter. 

Nathl.  Brown. 

Jonathan  Kimball,  Jr. 

Edward  Waldron. 

Wm.  Dodge. 

1739. 

1752. 

John  White. 

John  Friend. 

Katbl.  Brown. 

Nathl.  Brown. 

Thomas  Brown. 

Thomas  White. 

Richard  Dodge. 

Samuel  Rogers. 

1765. 

Wm.  Fairfield. 

John  Gott. 

Abraham  Kimball. 

Benjamin  Fairfield. 

1727. 

1740. 

Jonathan  Kimball,  Jr. 

Samuel  Tarbox. 

Lieut.  John  Porter. 

John  Gort. 

Samuel  Tarbox,  Jr. 

Edward  Waldron. 

Wm.  Fairfield. 

Richard  Dodge. 

1766. 

Thomas  While. 

NathL  Brown, 

1753. 

Benjamin  Fairfield. 

Nathl.  Brown. 

1741. 

Josiah  Merrick. 

Samuel  Tarbox. 

Wm.  Dt>dge. 

Stephen  Patch. 

Abraham  Kimball. 

Edward  Waldron. 

172S. 

Lieut.  Kimball. 

Ebenezer  Waldron. 

1767. 

Benjamin  Fairfield. 
Samuel  Tarbox. 

Lieut.  John  Porter. 
Capt.  W*i]i.  Rogers. 

Benjamin  Herrick. 
Josiah  Dodge. 

John  White. 
Jonathan  Kimball,  Jr. 

Wm.  Fairfield. 

Nathl.  Brown. 

1754. 

Edward  Waldron. 

172». 

17  42. 

Ebenezer  Waldron. 

170S. 

Benjamin  Fairfield. 
S»miiel  Turbox. 
Edwani  Waldron. 

Lieut.  John  Porter, 
Wm.  Dodge. 
Capt.  Wm.  Rogers. 
Xath).  Brown. 

Nathl.  Brown. 
Benjamin  Edwards. 
Jonathan  Porter. 
John  Baker. 

Benjamin  Kimball. 
Samuel  Goodridge. 
Daniel  Porter. 
Samuel  Tarbox,  Jr. 

Wm.  Fairfield. 

Zacbeus  Goldsmith. 

1769. 

17  30. 

17  43. 

1755. 

Thomas  Brown. 

Lieut.  John  Porter. 

Benjamin  Edwards. 

Benjamin  Kimball, 

Win.  Fairfield. 

Capt.  Will.  Rogers. 

John  Baker. 

Sanmel  Tarbox,  Jr. 

Edward  Waldron. 

Nathl.  BrowD. 

Nathl.  Brown. 

Samuel  Goodridge. 

mo. 

Caltb  Kimball. 
Daniel  Kilham,  Jr. 

Wm.  D..dge. 
Wm.  Fairfield. 

Benj.  Herrick. 
Dea,  Kimball. 

Ebenezer  Waldron. 
Daniel  Porter. 

17»l. 

1744. 

1756. 

Edward  Waldron. 

Eb©ne7*r  Fiske. 

John  Gott. 

Benjamin  Kimball. 

John  Kemball. 

Dea,  Kimball. 

Samuel  Turbox. 

1771. 

Phineaa  Dodge. 

Richard  Dodge. 

Samuel  Goodridge. 

Caleb  Kimball. 

John  I>o<lge. 

Josiah  Herrick. 

Ebenezer  Waldron. 

Ricbard  Dodge. 

Samuel  Gutt. 

Nathl.  Brown. 

Daniel  Porter. 

Dr.  Wm.  Fairfield. 
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1772. 

Thonms  Brown. 
Culel>  Kimball. 
Richard  Dudge,  Jr. 

1773. 

Caleb  Kimball.    } 
Stephen  Dotlgo. 
Dr.  T>ior  Porter. 

1774. 

Dr.  Tyler  Porter. 
Stephen  Dudge. 
Caleb  KimbuU. 

1775. 

Dr.  Tylor  Porter. 
Caleb  Kimball. 
Stephen  Dodge. 

1770. 
Joshua  Orne. 
Josiith  Obcr. 
Edward  WaldroD. 

1777. 

JoHiah  Ober. 
Joshua  Orne. 
Dr.  Tyler  Porter. 

n7s. 

Capt.  Richurd  Dodge. 
Josiah  Ilcrrick. 
Amos  Batchelder. 

177  ». 

Capt.  Richard  Dodge. 
Josiah  Ilonick. 
Amos  Batchelder. 

17S0. 

Dr.  Tyk-i-  Porter. 
Btopben  Dod^^e. 
Dea.  Caleb  Kimball. 

17S1. 

Stephen  Dudgc. 
Dea.  Caleb  Kimball. 
Dr.  Tyk-r  Porter. 

I7V2. 
Dea.  Caleb  Kimball. 
Stephen  Dodge. 
Tyler  Porter. 

1783. 
Deo.  Caleb  Kimball. 
Stephen  Dodgo. 
Dr.  Tyler  Porter. 

17SI. 
Doa.  Caleb  Kimball. 
Isaac  Porter. 
Stephen  Dodgo. 

1785. 
Doa.  Calub  Kimball, 
laauc  Porter. 
St«i>hen  Dodgo. 

178«. 
Dea.  Calub  Kimball. 
Isaac  Porter. 
Stophun  Dodgo. 

1787. 
Doa.  Caleb  Kimball, 
lauuc  Porter. 
Slopben  Dodgo. 

I78S. 
Llout.  Cornelius  Baker, 
Llout.  John  Dodgo. 
Blchard  Dodgo. 

1789. 

LInut.  Curnelhia  Baker. 
Lioiit.  John  Dudgo. 
Ill  chard  Dodgo. 


1700. 

Cupt.  Richard  Dodge. 
Lieut.  John  Dodge. 
Stephen  Dodge. 

not. 

Capt.  Richard  Dodgo. 
Lieut.  John  Dodge. 
Stephen  Dodge. 

1702. 

Capt.  John  Dodge. 
Richard  Hood. 
John  Dodge,  Jr. 

1703. 

Capt.  John  Dodge. 
Rk'hard  Hood. 
John  Dodge,  Jr. 

1704. 
Capt.  John  Dodge. 
Richard  Hood. 
John  Dodge,  Jr. 

1705. 

Joseph  Fairfield. 
Benjamin  ICdwards. 
Daniel  Herrick. 

1700. 

John  Dodgo,  Jr. 
Ens.  Wni.  Dodge. 
Natbl.  Porter. 

1707. 

John  Dodge,  Jr. 
Nuthl.  Porter. 
Ens.  Wni  Dodge. 

1708. 
John  Dodge,  Jr. 
Nathl.  Porter. 
Ens.  Wni.  Dodge. 

1700. 
Edmund  Batchelder. 
Jacob  Dodge. 
ThoniaH  Kimball,  Jr. 

1800. 

Jacob  Dudge. 
Edmund  liatchelder. 
Thomas  Kimball,  Jr. 

1801. 

Edmund  Batchelder. 
Jolm  T.  Dodge. 
Jo!ieph  Kuirliekl. 

180'i. 
Edmund  Batchelder. 
John  T.  Dodge, 
Joseph  Fairfield. 

1803. 

Edmund  Batchelder. 
John  T.  Dodge. 
Joseph  FairHeld. 

1804. 
Capt.  Edmund  Bntcholder. 
Lieut.  Isojic  Dodgo. 
JuHeph  Fairfleld. 

1805. 

Edmund  Batchelder. 
Isaac  I>oilge. 
Joseph  Fatrlleld. 

1800. 

Isaac  Dodgo. 
Edward  Perkins. 
Jo.Hepli  Falrllulil. 

1807. 

Capt.  Isimc  Dodgo. 
Edward  Perkins. 
John  Baker. 


ISOS. 

John  Dodgo,  Jr. 
Dea.  AVm.  Dodge. 
John  Baker. 

ISOO. 

John  Baker. 
Paul  Porter. 
Nehemtah  Standley. 

INIO. 

John  Baker. 
Paul  Porter. 
Neheniiah  Standley. 

1811. 

Paul  Porter. 
Downing  Gentleo. 
Caleb  Kimball. 

1S12. 

Paul  Porier. 
Caleb  Kimball. 
Downing  Gentleo. 
1813. 

Paul  Porter. 
Downing  Gentleo. 
Caleb  Kimball. 

1814. 

Paul  Porter. 
Caleb  Kimball. 
Downing  Gentleo. 

1815. 
John  Baker. 
Katlil.  Kimball. 
Neheiniah  Standley. 

1810. 
John  Baker. 
Neheniiah  Standley. 
Natbl.  Kimbull. 

1817. 
Natht.  Kimball. 
John  Bilker. 
Neherniah  Standley. 

1818. 
Paul  Porter. 
Caleb  Kitiiball. 
Benjamin  Kdwards. 

1810. 

John  T.  Dodge,  Jr. 
Capt.  Isaac  Dodgo. 
Simeon  Friend. 

1820, 

Isaac  Dodge. 
Thomas  Kimball. 
John  T.  Dodge,  Jr. 

1821. 

Isaac  Dotigo. 
Thomas  Kimball. 
John  T.  Dodge,  Jr. 

1822. 

Isaac  Dodge. 
John  T.  Dodgo,  Jr. 
Samuel  Hood. 
1823. 

Capt.  John  Moulton. 
Stephen  Dodgo. 
Moses  Foster. 

1824. 

John  T.  Moiillon. 
Moses  Foster. 
StoiihoD  Dodgo. 

1825. 

Paul  Porter. 
Moses  Foster. 
StophoD  Dodgo. 


1826. 

Moses  Foster. 
Stephen  Dodge. 
Andrew  Dodge. 

1827. 

Moses  Foster. 
Stephen  Dodge. 
Andrew  Dodge. 

1S28. 

Moses  Foster. 

Stephen  Dodgo. 
Andrew  Dodge. 

1820. 

Moses  Foster. 
Andrew  Dodge. 
Charles  Brown. 

1830. 

Charles  Brown. 
David  .Starrett. 

Richard  Dmlge. 

1831. 

Charles  Brown. 

David  Starrett. 
Richard  Dodgo. 

1832. 

Richard  Dodgo. 

Charles  Brown. 

Ezra  Lummus. 

1833. 

Steplien  Dodgo. 
Ezm  Lummus. 
Warren  Peabody. 

1834. 

Stephen  Dodge. 
I'>.ra  Luninuie. 
Warren  Peabody. 

1835. 

Stephen  Dodge. 
Ezra  Lnmmus. 
Warren  Peabody. 
1830. 

Stephen  Dodge. 
Ezra  Lummus. 
Warren  Peabody. 

1837. 

Samuel  Cmant. 
Beujamiu  Edwards. 
Will.   iMoulton. 

1838. 
Wm.  Mjiilton. 
Sainuul  ConanC. 
Benjamin  Edwards. 

1830. 

Wm.  Itloulton. 
Nichidaa  Dodgo. 
Ruftis  A.  Dodgo. 

1840. 
Wm.  Monllon. 
Rufus  A.  Dodge. 
Wm.  Dodgo. 

1841. 
Stephen  Dodge. 
Amos  Gould. 
Abniham  Patch. 

1842. 

Stephen  Dodgo. 
Amos  Gould. 
Abrahant  Patch. 

1843. 

Stephen  Dodgo. 
John  Porter. 
Abraham  Patch. 
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1844. 

Stephen  Dodge. 
Jubn  Poller. 
Alirabtiui  Patch. 

IS  45. 

Stephen  Dodge. 
John  I'ortor. 
Abruhnm  Patch. 

1S46. 

Stephen  Dodge. 
Abram  Patch. 
Joseph  Cook. 

1K47. 

Joseph  Cook. 
Henry  S.  Kent 
Richard  Dodge. 

tS4S. 

Joseph  Cook . 
Henry  S.  Kent. 
Richard  Dodge. 

IS4». 

Augustus  Dodge. 
Rufus  A.  Dodg«. 
John  Felt. 

1850. 

Rufus  A.  Dodge. 
John  Felt. 
Augustus  Dodge. 

1851. 

Rufus  A.  Dodge, 
Augustus  Dodge. 
Harvey  Pierce. 

1852. 

Joseph  Cook. 
Charles  Brown. 
H.  N.  Fulsom. 

1S53. 

Joseph  Cook. 
Charles  Brown. 
Abraham  Dodge. 

1854. 
Joseph  Cook. 
Abraham  Dodge. 
Charles  Brown. 

1855. 
Joseph  Cook. 
Charles  Brown. 
R.  F.  D.Kige. 

185«. 

Joseph  Cook. 
Charleo  Brown. 
R.  F.  Dodge. 

1857. 

Joseph  Cook. 
Charles  Brown. 
R.  F.  Dodge. 

185S. 
Samuel  Porter. 
Wm.  Monlton. 
R.  F.  Moulton. 

1859. 
Wm.  Moulton. 
Samuel  Porter. 
John  Gentlee. 

I8ff0. 

Samuel  Porter, 
Wm.  3Ioulton. 
John  Gentlee. 

1861. 
Samuel  Porter, 
Wm.  Moulton. 
John  Gentlee. 

78J 


1S«2. 

Samuel  Porter. 
John  Oentloo. 
Solomon  K.  Kimball. 

is»:t. 

Solomon  K.  Kimball. 
Francis  M.  Dodge. 
Rufus  A.  Dodge. 

1HH4. 
Rufus  A.  Dodge. 
Solomon  E.  Kimball. 
John  Gentlee. 

1865. 
Rufus  A.  Dodge. 
Francis  M.  Dodge. 
Wm.  B.  Morgan. 

lSfi«. 
Samuel  Porter. 
Solomon  F.  Kimball. 
John  Gentlee. 

1867. 
Samuel  Porter. 
John  Gentlee. 
Solomon  F.  Kimball. 

1868. 

Samuel  Porter. 
John  Gentlee. 
Solomon  E.  Kimball. 

1869. 
Samuel  Porter. 
John  Gentlee. 
Wm.  B.  Morgan. 

1870. 

John  Gentlee. 
Joseph  Cook. 
N.P.Perkins. 

1871. 
Joseph  Cook. 
John  Gentlee. 
N.  P.  Perkins. 

1872. 

Joseph  Cook. 
John  Gentlee. 
N.  P.  Perkins. 

1873. 

Joseph  Cook. 
John  Gentlee. 
N.  P.  Perkins. 

1874. 

Joseph  Cook. 
John  Gentlee. 
N.  P.  Perkins. 

1875. 

Joseph  Cook. 
John  Gentlee. 
N.  P.  Perkins. 

1876. 
Joseph  Cook. 
N.  P.  Perkins. 
Wm.  F.  Trowt. 

1877. 

N.  P.  Perkins. 
W.  F.  Trowt. 
A.  A.  Fiske. 

1878. 
Wm.  F.  Trowt. 
Solomon  K.  Kimball. 
John  I.  Durgin. 

1879. 
Mm.  F.  Trowt. 
Solomon  E.  Kimball. 
John  I.  Durgin. 


1880. 

Solomon  E.  Kimball. 
John  Gentlee. 
John  I.  Durgin. 

1881. 
Solomon  E.  Kimball. 
Juhn  Gentlee. 
John  I.  Durgin. 

1882. 
Solomon  E.  Kimball. 
Juhn  Gentlee. 
John  I.  Durgin. 

1883. 
Solomon  E.  Kimball. 
John  Gentlee. 
John  I.  Durgin. 


1884. 
John  Gentlee. 
John  I.  Durgin. 
James  T.  Brown. 

1885. 
John  tieiitlee. 
John  I.  Durgin. 
Junies  T.  Brown. 

1886. 
John  Gentlee. 
John  I.  Durgin. 
Jamea  T.  Brown. 

1887. 
John  Gentlee. 
John  I.  Durgin. 
James  T.  Brown. 


CHAPTER  C. 
MANCHESTER. 


BY  WILLIAM  H.  TAPPAN. 


Boundary— Topograjihtj— Traditions— Earli/  Hijslory,  from  1602  (o  1690— 
Aborigine*. 

Boundary. — This  town  is  very  favorably  located 
on  the  sea-shore  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Essex 
County.  Its  greatest  length  is  along  the  sea,  which 
is  about  four  and  one-half  miles,  and  its  breadth  from 
the  coast  inland  is  about  two  miles  and  one-quarter, 
containing  some  five  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  acres  of  land.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Hamilton  and  Essex,  on  the  east  by  Gloucester, 
on  the  south  by  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  on  the  west 
by  Beverly  and  Wenham.  The  Congregational 
Church,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  is 
in  north  latitude  42°  34''  30-41",  and  in  west  latitude 
70°  44'  24-43".  It  is  nine  miles  from  Salem  and 
twenty-four  miles  from  Boston,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  eight  trains  a  day  over  the  Gloucester 
Branch  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad. 

The  surface  of  the  town  is  irregular  and  uneyen, 
with  picturesque  valleys  and  rocky  hills  covered  with 
the  native  forest,  which  cling  lovingly  to  the  very 
border  of  the  ocean,  as  if  to  invite  the  winds  to  bathe 
their  green  limbs  with  the  briny  waters.  The  under- 
lying rock  is  sienite,  which  crown  the  hill  tops  with 
great,  grey,  moss-covered  ledges,  and  form  the  pro- 
jecting head-lands  of  the  coast.  About  the  summits 
of  many  of  the  hills  large  boulders  are  found.  In  the 
"  Essex  Woods  "  is  one  called  "Agassiz's  Rock,"  it 
having  been  visited  by  that  distinguished  naturalist, 
who  regarded  it  as  a  most  interesting  relic  of  the 
glacial  period.  It  rests  on  the  ledge,  with  an  end  up- 
held by  a  triangular  rock ;  beneath  the  boulder  the 
surface  of  the  hill  has  been  smoothed  and  polished  by 
vast  moving  masses,  and  the  triangular  graver, 
pushed  by  an  irresistible  force,  has  recorded  the  line 
of  its  progress.    Further  down,  in  a  swamj),  is  one  of 
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gigantic  size  ;  it  is  ns  large  as  a  bouse,  and  doubtless 
no  inronsiilcrablc"  part  is  buried  in  tbe  soft  ground  in 
nbicb  it  louiul  a  resting-place.  Ou  tliis  a  pine-tree 
is  growing,  and  is  probably  tbe  same  spoken  of  in 
1686  as  "a  pine-tree  standing  alone  on  a  bigb  rock, 
almost  to  the  admiration  of  those  who  doeth  behold 
it."  This  bouldr-r  is  an  interesting  one,  and  should 
be  better  known. 

Among  the  rocky  eminences,  wooded  ravines, 
meadows  and  glades,  alternating  with  clean,  sandy 
beaches,  make  this  region  singularly  attractive.  The 
'"Singing  Beach  "  is  one  of  great  interest;  it  is  some- 
what more  than  half  a  mile  in  length,  very  broad  and 
smooth,  and  whenever  the  dry  sand  is  disturbed,  it 
emits  a  musical  tone.  There  arc  several  theories 
offered  in  explanation  of  this  phenomenon — some 
wise  and  some  otherwise. 

The  harbor  is  capacious,  with  numerous  creeks, 
beaches  and  picturesque  headlands  of  weallier-stained 
sienitc,  to  whose  uneven  surface  trees  and  shrubs  of 
the  deepest  green  find  looting,  and  )li)uri>h.  The 
inner  harbor  is  divided  by  small  bays  and  inlets;  it 
is  too  shallow  to  admit  the  passage  of  any  but  small 
vessels  to  the  wharf. 

The  soil  is  diluvial  and  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  trees,  fruits,  grass  and  vegetables. 

The  township  is  well  watered  by  several  brooks,  the 
largest  of  which  is  known  as  "Saw-Mill  Brook." 
This  is  a  collection  of  several  pretty  streams  that 
flow  from  the  woods,  and  of  many  springs  of  spark- 
ling water  that  rise  to  the  surface  on  the  farm  of  T. 
Jefferson  Coolidge,  E-^q.,  and  are  conducted  through 
the  centre  of  the  town  to  the  sea.  The  waters  of  this 
brook  were  the  first  in  this  vicinity  to  wear  the  har- 
ness of  cultivation,  for  by  its  power  the  first  boards 
were  cut  for  the  cabins  of  the  pioneers;  in  that  way 
it  earned  its  name.  A  trifle  later  a  new  mill  was 
added,  when  the  docile  water  ground  corn  for  the 
bread  of  the  Puritans. 

An  old  tradition  says,  "  lie  who  drinks  from  this 
brook  can  never  permanently  absent  himself  from 
the  town."  But  we  fancy  the  memory  of  the  woods 
and  the  fascination  of  the  boundless,  mysterious 
ocean  are  much  more  potent. 

In  a  swamp  in  the  ca.stcrn  part  of  the  town  is  found 
the  magiujlia  or  sweet  bay  tree  (mugnotin  ghiui-a).  It 
belong-i  to  a  genus  named  for  Magnol,  a  distinguished 
French  botanist.  The  family  includes  many  interest- 
ing trees  and  shrubs  common  in  the  South,  but  very 
Seldom  found  so  far  from  their  home.  It  bears  a 
beautiful  and  very  fragrant  flower  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  season  ;  it  seldom  attains  a  greater  height 
than  ten  or  twelve  feet. 

Among  the  rocky  portions  of  the  woods  the  Liunma 
borcnlis  is  I'ound.  In  these  two  we  have  the  repre- 
gentalivc  of  a  northern  and  soutlicrn  clime  blossom- 
ing side  by  side. 

In  1875,  Bayard  Taylor,  while  on  a  visit  to  his 
friend,  James  T.  Fields,  wrote  an  interesting  descrip- 


tion   of   the   town   for  the  New  Tori:  Tribune  from 
which  we  make-lhe  following  extract. 

"TIio  viHngo  is  n  nKxlesl  liltlo  pluce,  nbr>iit  eevt-n  niilea  west  of  C,\ou- 
ccstcT  itiitl  IWL-lvu  fruni  l)m  l-iiiI  uf  tlio  Capo.  A  hliiilluw  tiilct  lit-re  o|>ciis 
to  lilt)  l»jty  iH-twi-eii  lii>ii(lliiii<ld  of  gray  roi-k,  wliicli  iiro  ri'|>fiileil,  ftti'tlier 
liilitlxl,  in  llio  bliiipe  of  liigli  llliubs  mid  IthifT:!,  rising  ng.-iiiiKt  a  tjack. 
grotiiitl  of  long  I'iilg^s  of  foi-eiit.  AH  Ilii»  pictui-wtine,  irn-gnlur  couet  is 
dulti'il  Willi  c'liiiniiing  siininu-i-  castles  and  cottiigi-s.  On  Ijliiss  llt-ail,  at 
tlio  mouth  of  Iliu  inlet,  tliu  Itev.  Dr.  Baitul  has  n  nmnsion  and  a  lofly 
detached  tower,  in  tlic  top  of  whicli  he  has  established  n  &tlld>*.  Here 
lie  is  able  to  take  broad  views  of  the  world,  in  a  double  sense.  The 
enst  of  the  peninsula  beyond — a  rocky  mount,  railed  Tliundeibolt  Hill 
~is  crowned  with  the  ipiiiiiit  old  fisliiunct  residence  of  James  T.  Kiel  1^; 
ou  the  slope  between  it  and  the  sea  Junius  liiutus  Booth  lualkes  his 
perch;  and  Gilbcit,  (whom  \vu  all  kuow),  is  near  ut  bund,  ou  the  oppo. 
Bile  side. 

"  Kroiu  the  cottage  of  n  friend,  to  whom  wo  are  indebted  for  a  de- 
lightful sojourn  for  three  dii}s  lieie,  nil  the  beauties  of  the  region  are 
visible.  The  front  verandah  overlooks  the  line  of  const,  the  pictiires(|uo 
rocky  inlets,  and  the  oj-pcsite  shore  of  the  Imy,  tlio  view  terininating  on 
ail  arc  of  st-a  horiznii.  Wo  have  but  to  turn  our  heads  iiiid  we  see  the 
Inlet,  the  villa;:!-,  the  bliifT,  and  s\telliiig  waves  of  foics),  niettiiig  into 
dislant  gra>B  ami  puiples  nnileru  sky  which  (just  now  at  leaslj  is  more 
English  than  American.  There  is  a  pel|ietual  breeze,  v^i  li  strength 
enough  on  its  wings  to  refresh  and  not  e.xhaust.  The  foliage  is  opulent 
and  vaiied  in  color,  the  fielils  and  ineatlows  are  exquisitely  green,  iiml 
there  is  n  mixture  of  savage  nature  and  laborious  culture  throughout 
the  landscape  wliiih  continiiatly  surprises  us  with  the  cllects  of  con- 
triisls.  Blost  of  the  coves  between  the  r.icky  abiitnielil  of  the  coast 
ndiiiit  of  siirf-hatliing  ;  but  I  notice  that  the  tonic  of  the  uir  is  gener- 
ally iu-efcrie"l  to  tliat  of  the  wave. 

"  A  great  cliiirm  of  the  place  is  tlie  wild  wooded  scenery  of  the  inland. 
There  are  many  little  val!c^s,  branching  and  widening  as  if  at  iiindom, 
where  the  forest  of  tlrs  and  pine,  the  great  mossy  boulders,  the  shade 
and  coolness  and  silence  seem  to  transfer  you  at  once  to  the  heart  of 
some  luountain  wilderness.  The  noise  of  the  sea  does  not  Invade  ilieni  ; 
even  the  salt  odor  of  the  air  is  smothered  by  the  warm,  resinoua 
breath  of  the  pines.  Hero  yon  find  slender  brooks,  pools  spangled  with 
p.oiid-lily  blossoms,  and  niarsliesall  in  a  tangle  with  wild  tlowei-s.  After 
two  or  three  miles  of  such  scenery,  there  is  no  greater  surprise  tluiD 
to  find,  suddenly,  a  blue,  far  deeper  than  that  of  the  sky,  between  the 
tree-trunks,  and  to  hear  the  roar  of  the  breakci«  a  hnndlX'U  feet  below 
you. 

"During  n  drive  with  my  friend,  we  rn^ftd  the  liine  of  Ernest 
Longfellow,  who  finds  excellent  work  for  his  iK-iicil  nt  his  very  door* 
step.  Here  is  an  instance,  us  in  the  case  of  SihilhT  and  Ilrv.wuing, 
where  the  genius  of  the  poet  changes,  by  inheritance,  into  that  of  the 
artist.    .     .     . 

"  A  bliort  distance  further  we  cnnie  npoii  n  castle  by  the  eon,  bnllt  of 
pray  stone,  and  of  u  very  original  design,  an  llalian  t<  tjciii  beingcom- 
biiied  with  Niirinan-Golhic  lialuresin  the  hnilditig.  It  is  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Gieely  L'iir;i.-<,  of  U««lou.  Around  It  the  roughness  of  the  iiiilivo 
pine  forest  has  been  siiftened  in  the  most  aitminiblo  niaulier,  tiirf  bor- 
ders melting  natui-ally  into  huckleberry  thickets,  iinti  geraiiiiiina  grow-- 
'ng  amicably  in  the  miilst  of  ferns.  I  can  conceive  of  no  more  fiiscin- 
ntiug  employmenl  than  this  bcautificalioii,  witliont  actual  transforma- 
tion, of  nature, — hut  it  leiiuires  money  to  do  it  |inipeily. 

"  lleturiilng  our  way  a  mile  or  so,  we  took  a  ditfereiit  nmd,  and  np- 
l>n>ailn(l  the  coast  through  open,  gni»*y  lield-,  beyond  which,  on  the 
edge  of  a  lofty  bluff,  stood  the  gniy  old  mansion  of  the  veiienible  poet, 
Itichard  H  Dana.  The  place  Is  sliigiiliiily  wild,  lonely  and  picturesiiuo. 
Ko  other dnellliig  is  visible  ;  n  htlle  bight  of  the  ciaist  thrusts  out  its  lion 
headlands  nt  a  short  distance  ou  either  side,  the  surf  thuiideiTi  inress^intly 
la-low,  and  in  front  the  open  ocean  stretches  to  the  sky.  Mr.  Dana's 
only  neighbom  ore  the  vessels  that  come  and  go  at  greater  or  leas 
distances, 

"  Here,  on  a  portico  almost  overhanging  the  son,  wo  found  the  poet.'* 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Tenney  in  his  "  Coronation  "  says  of 
it,  the  "Woiids  as  well  as  sea  conspire  to  make  Man- 
ches'er  the  most  delightful  res  irt  on  tbe  whole  New 
Eiiglanil  const," 

Early  SettlIvRS. — The  first  Europeans  of  whom 
we  have  record   as   having  visited   this  part  of  the 
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New  England  coast  am  Bartholomew  GosiioKl,  in 
Hi02,  iiiul  ^^.•ll■li^  Piiiijr  in  1(103;  but  it  iIoc:<  not  ap- 
jicar  tliat  cither  lumled.  In  IGH  Captain  Jolin 
!?niith,  will)  liad  alroaily  won  u  re|mtalion  for  liis  siic- 
cossl'nl  cllorts  in  behalf  of  the  colony  of  Virginia, 
entered  the  employment  of  some  Loudon  merchants, 
nnd  with  two  ships  and  forty-five  men  and  boys  arrived 
on  the  coast.  He  says : — "  Our  plot  was  to  take  whales, 
and  make  a  trial  of  the  gold  and  copper  mines."  He 
doe-i  not  appear  to  have  been  very  successful  in  either 
of  these  enterpri-ies,  but  he  explored  and  made  a  map 
of  the  shore  from  Penobscot  Bay  to  Cape  Cod,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  New  England.  His  description  of 
the  country  and  the  wonders  of  the  newly-discovered 
fisheries  are  set  forth  in  such  glowing  colors  as  to 
remind  us  of  the  early  accounts  from  the  gold  fields 
of  California.  In  his  book,  published  in  161G,  he 
s.iys,  "There  man,  woman  and  child,  with  a  small 
hook  and  line,  by  angling  may  take  several  sorts  of 
excellent  fish  at  their  pleasure.  And  is  it  not  pretty 
sport  to  pull  up  two  pence,  six  pence,  and  twelve 
pence  as  fast  as  you  can  haul  and  veer  a  line?" — 
''and  what  sport  doth  yield  a  more  pleasing  content, 
and  less  hurt  or  charge  than  angling  with  a  hook, 
and  crossing  the  sweet  air  from  isle  to  isle  over  the 
silent  streams  of  a  calm  sea?  " 

It  is  not  surprising  that  these  words  should  have 
awakened  a  very  lively  interest  among  the  peojile  of 
the  Old  World.  "  The  great  sea  business  of  fishing" 
received  a  marked  impetus;  the  distance  was  an  ob- 
st.icle,  but  the  promised  reward  was  in  proportion, 
and  companies  were  formed  for  the  development  of 
the  new  discoveries. 

Some  gentlemen  from  and  about  Dorchester,  Eng- 
land, were  the  first  to  embark  in  the  enterprise  ;  they 
proceeded  to  raise  the  necessary  capital  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  colony,  for  the  more  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  busine-s,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  lG23a  ship  of  fifty  tons  was  dispatched. 

In  the  following  year  no  less  than  filty  ships  were 
eng.iged  in  the  business,  but  we  will  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Dorchester  Company. 

Their  ship  having  arrived  ut  the  usual  fishing 
grounds,  could  not  complete  its  load  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  fish.  So  "  the  master  thought  good  to  pass 
into  Slassachusetts  Bay,  to  try  whether  that  would 
yield  him  any  ;"  here  he  was  more  successful  and 
completed  his  cargo.  He  then  proceeded  to  Cape 
Ann  (now  Gloucester)  where  he  left  fourteen  men  for 
the  commencement  of  the  colony,  .and  the  ship  with 
the  fish,  sailed  for  a  market  in  Spain. 

Thus  the  location  of  the  colony  at  Cape  Ann  seems 
to  have  been  the  result  of  circumstances;  there  ap- 
pears no  evidence  of  any  intention  on  the  |).irt  of  the 
company  to  have  made  a  settlement  there. 

In  the  following  year  two  more  vessels  and  more 
men  were  sent,  but,  as  before,  it  was  not  a  pecuniary 
success  ;  the  fishing  "sped  very  ill." 

In  1625  three  more  vessels  arrived  with  ample  sup- 


plies, and  Roger  Couant,  already  in  the  country,  was 
appointed  superintendent  or  Governor,  and  Rev. 
.John  Lyford  was  invited  to  join  the  plantation  as 
their  minister. 

But  the  close  of  the  year  showed  a  continued  loss, 
— the  capital  was  exhausted  ;  and  in  1626  it  was  de- 
cided to  abandon  the  undertaking,  and  remove  to 
Naumkeag  (now  Salem),  "  where  the  prospects  for  a 
plantation  were  better — the  land  more  fertile,  and 
more  abundant,  so  as  to  offer  refuge  for  such  as  may 
join  them." 

William  Allen,  "Goodman"  (Richard)  Norman 
and  his  son  John  were  in  the  employ  of  the  Dorches- 
ter Company  as  fishermen.  At  that  time  most  of  the 
fish  were  caught  from  boats  along  the  shore.  In  the 
pursuit  of  their  calling  they  explored  the  harbors, 
bays  and  creeks  of  the  vicinity.  In  this  way  they 
became  acquainted  with  the  site  of  what  is  now  Man- 
chester, and  when  the  fishing  station  at  Cape  Ann 
was  abandoned  it  is  not  improbable,  that  they  again 
sought  this  beautiful,  sunny  spot,  where  there  was 
shelter  for  their  boats,  a  great  variety  of  fish  and 
game,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  brook,  which  tumbled 
over  the  rocks  into  tlie  bay,  they  built  their  houses, 
as  early  as  1626  or  '27. 

William  Jeffreys  was  also  connected  with  that  com- 
pany ;  he  having  come  from  Plymouth  to  Cape  Ann 
with  Roger  Conant,  John  Lyford  and  others.  And 
when  all  were  searching  new  homes  ho  chose  to  unite 
his  fortunes  with  Allen  and  the  Normans  ;  he  built 
a  cabin  near  theirs,  and  from  that  time  the  little 
settlement  was  known  as  "  JefTrey's  Creek."  The 
land  belonged  to  Salem. 

In  162S  Endicott  arrived  with  about  one  hundred 
settlers. 

The  charter  of  the  "Massachusetts  Bay  Company" 
was  granted  by  Charles  I.  March  4,  1629,  and  on  the 
20th  of  April  of  that  year  three  ships  were  sent  with 
supplies  and  a  considerable  number  of  planters; 
among  whom  were  the  following  ministers,  viz.:  Shel- 
don, Bright,  Higginson  and  Ridph  Smith.  One  of 
these  vessels,  the  ship  "  Talbot,"  sailed  int)  Manches- 
ter harbor  on  the  27th  of  June,  1629,  and  was  proba- 
bly the  first  European  vessel  ever  anchored  there. 

From  the  journal  of  Rev.  Francis  Higginson  we 
extract  the  Ibllowing : 

"June  27.  102'J. — Saturday  evening  wo  Iinrl  a  westerly  wiiul,  which 
liroiight  lie,  l)et\veen  five  and  six  o'clonii,  to  a  fyno  ami  sweet  Imrbor, 
seven  miles  from  tlie  liead  of  Cipo  Ann.  (In  tliis  liiirbor  tweiitio  ships 
may  lie  and  easily  ride  therein),  where  tliero  was  an  island  near,  willier 
4  of  our  men  went  witli  a  boat,  and  hronglit  l)a(:lt  ri|io  strawberries, 
gooseberries  and  sweet  single  roses.  Monday,  2'JtI),  as  we  passed  along 
to  Naiin  Kcake,  it  was  wonderful  to  behold  so  many  islands  replenished 
with  thicko  wood  aud  high  trees,  and  many  fuyoro  green  Fasturcs.^' 

The  affairs  of  the  company  had  been  managed  by 
resident  agents,  having  no  authority  except  by  aud 
with  the  consent  of  the  officers  in  England,  but  the 
uncertainty  of  communication,  and  the  great  delays 
were  found  so  objectionable,  that  in  October  1629  it 
was    determined  to    transfer    the    government    and 
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patent  to  New  England  ;  accordingly  a  Governor  and 
Deputy  must  be  found  who  were  willing  to  settle  with 
their  families  in  the  Colony. 

Under  these  conditions  John  Winthrop  was  chosen 
Governor,  and  he  took  passage  in  the  Arabella,  which 
sailed  from  Yarmouth  with  six  other  ships,  and 
three  hundred  settlers  for  the  plantation  at  Salera. 

On  the  11th  day  of  June  1630,  she  also  anchored 
in  our  harbor;  from  the  Governor's  Journal  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  account  of  their  arrival  and  recep- 
tion is  copied : 

"Tuesday,  lO***  .Juno,  the  wind  continued  all  day  a  Rale  from  tlie 
south,  and  yet  we  bore  all  sail  and  at  four  o'clock,  p.ni.,  made  land, 
called 'The  Three  Turks  Heads.'  To-niglit  we  could  see  the  trees  very 
plainly,  and  had  a  fine  fresh  smell  from  the  shore.  The  next  day  we 
stood  too,  and  as  the  wind  would  bear,  on  Saturday  we  stood  in  towards 
the  harbor,  and  by  the  aid  of  some  shallops  we  passed  through  the  nar- 
row strait  between  Baker's  Island  and  another  little  island  (House  Isl- 
and), and  came  to  anchor  within  the  harbor.  Our  friends  came  down 
from  Salem,  and  many  of  our  Gentlemen  returned  with  them  at  night, 
where  they  supped  on  good  venison  and  beer ;  but  nmst  of  them,  dis- 
liking their  lodgings,  returned  to  the  ship.  In  the  meantime  most  of 
the  people  went  on  shore  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbor  (which  is  on 
the  Manchester  side),  where  they  were  feasted  with  Strawberries,  and 
were  like  as  merry  as  the  Gentlefolks  at  their  venison  and  beer.  Sunday 
Mascononio,  the  sag-.imoro  of  the  tribe,  with  another  Indian,  came  on 
board  and  bade  us  welcome,  tari-ying  with  us  all  day.  On  Monday,  the 
wind  coming  fair,  the  shiiis  proceeded  to  Salem,  where  the  planters 
landed.  Here  they  found  about  11)  houses  and  some  Indian  corn  planted, 
which  was  good  and  well  liking." 

Governor  Winthrop  brought  the  original  charter  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Com])any  which  is  now  de- 
positcil  with  the  State  archives  at  Boston. 

These  early  settlers  were  not  mere  adventurers  in 
search  of  new  homes  in  the  wilderness,  having  none 
in  the  land  of  their  birth  ;  they  were  not  dissolute, 
idle  men  without  property,  for  they  all,  had  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  contributed  to  the  stock  of  the 
company,  and  upon  their  arrival  they  were  entitled 
to  land  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  invest- 
ment; for  it  had  been  "ordered  that  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  be  allowed  to  each  adventurer,  for  every 
fifty  pound  adventure  in  the  common  stock,  and  so 
on  at  that  rate  for  more  or  less."  They  were  not  un- 
known, or  unlettered  men,  for  among  them  were  some 
of  acknowledged  ability  and  education:  they  repre- 
sented all  classes  ;  there  were  ministers,  merchants, 
lawyers,  mechanics,  seamen,  farmers,  and  soldiers. 

They  were  men  of  strong  religious  convictions  who 
contended  for  greater  purity  in  worship,  and  practice, 
and  that  they  might  escape  from  the  persecutions  o' 
their  own  country,  they  preferred  to  abandon  their 
homes,  their  native  land,  and  brave  the  terrors  of  the 
ocean,  the  unknown  wilderness,  and  the  savages, 
that  they  might  worship  God  in  their  own  way.  The 
earnestness  of  their  religious  principles  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  letter  from  the  company 
to  the  planters  tit  Salem  in  102!),  declaring,  "  that  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel  is  the  thing  we  doe  profess 
above  all  to  be  our  aymc  in  settling  this  plantation." 
They  were  therefore  extremely  guarded,  as  to  who 
they  admitled  into  their  fellowship;  none  were  per- 
mitted   to   vote,   or  hold  ollice,  that   had  not  joined 


some   Congregational   church   and   taken   the   Free- 
man's oath  of  that  period,  which  was  as  follows : 

'*  I;  A.  B.,  being  by  God's  providence  an  inhabitant  and  freeman  in 
this  commonwealth,  do  freely  acknowledge  myself  subject  to  the  Gov- 
ernuieut  thereof,  and  do  swear  by  the  greiit  and  terrible  name  of  the 
everlasting  God,  that  I  will  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  same,  and 
will  accordingly  yeuld  airt^istance  thereto,  with  my  person  and  estate 
as  in  equity  I  am  bound,  submitting  mypelf  to  the  wholesome  laws 
and  orders  made  an<l  CHtahlisbed.  Further  I  will  n<'t  plot  or  prac- 
tice evil  against  it,  and  moreover  I  do  solemnly  bind  myself  in  the 
sight  of  God,  that  when  I  shall  be  called  to  give  my  voice  touching 
any  matter  wherein  freemen  deal,  I  will  give  my  vote  and  suffrage 
as  I  shall  judge  in  mine  own  conscience  may  best  conduce  to  the 
public  weal,  without  respect  to  persons,  or  favor  of  any  man,  so  help 
me  God,  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Residents,  were  those  who  were  not  allowed,  or  who 
had  declined  the  privilege  of  becoming  freemen,  and 
were  required  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  when  they 
had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen.  Every  male  citizen 
of  sixteen  and  upwards, — inhabitant,  lodger,  child, 
servant  or  slave — were  required  to  pay  yearly  one 
shilling  eightpence  a  head,  as  a  poll  tax,  and  one 
shilling  for  every  twenty  shillings'  value  in  real  or 
personal  estate. 

But  nearly  all  the  settlers  were  "  freemen,"  and  had 
an  interest  in  the  common  lands.  In  the  earliest 
records  we  find  they  exercised  the  power  of  granting 
land  to  individuals.  As  the  population  increased, 
this  method  of  holding  land  was  found  objectionable, 
and  in  1713  the  owners  of  the  common  lands  under 
the  provincial  laws  became  organized  into  a  sort  of 
corporation  with  the  title  of  commoners. 

Grants  of  land,  made  by  the  General  Court  to  in- 
dividuals and  towns,  were  known  as  "  common  land ;" 
this  is  the  kind  of  "  enlargement "  petitioned  for,  and 
which  was  granted  at  a  later  date. 

The  "  Commoners  "  managed  their  affairs,  elected 
their  officers  and  members,  very  much  as  a  corpora- 
tion. Their  books  in  Alanchester  show  many  very 
generous  donations  for  worthy  objects,  and  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  infant  settlement  from  burdensome  taxa- 
tion. 

The  last  division  of  the  common  laud  was  made  in 
1763. 

In  1631  six  men  were  drowned  by  theupsettingof  a 
canoe  near  Kettle  Lsland ;  this  is  the  beginning  of  a 
long  list  of  casualties  that  continued  to  atHict  the 
settlement. 

In  1634  tiie  General  Court  defined  the  power  of  the 
Legislature,  and  provided  that  the  whole  body  of  free- 
men should  be  j)resent  at  only  one  of  their  General 
Courts,  to  be  held  each  year,  and  that  their  deputies 
should  act  for  them  in  the  three  others. 

In  1635-36  the  General  Court  passed  the  following 
order,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  various  and  im- 
portant powers  that  have  ever  since  been  exercised 
by  the  towns. 

"Whereas  particular  towns  have  many  things  which  concerne  only 
themselves,  and  the  ordering  of  their  own  atfairs,  and  disposii\g  of 
busini'ss  in  their  own  town,  it  is  therefore  onlered,  that  the  freemen 
of  every  town,  or  the  major  part  of  them  shall  only  (alone)  have 
power  to  dispose  of  their  owti  lands  and  woods,  with  all  the  ])rivi- 
leges  and  appurtenances  of   the   said   town  to  grant    lots,  and  make 
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fldch  onlt'rs,  as  may  concern  the  well  ordering  of  llieso  our  towns, 
not  reiuiKnant  to  the  laws  niiil  onlers  licru  established  \>y  the  General 
Court,  aa  also  to  lay  mulcts  atul  |>CDaltie6  for  the  breach  of  these 
onlers,  and  to  levy  and  distrain  the  same  not  exceeding  the  sum  of 
x\8.  Also  to  choose  their  own  ivirticular  ofllcent  as  Cotistabtts,  Sur- 
Teyors  of  Highways  and  the  like,  and  because  much  business  is  likely 
to  ensue  to  the  Constables  of  sevenil  towns  by  reason  they  are  to 
make  distn'sses  and  pither  fines.  Therefore  that  every  town  shall 
have  two  Constables,  where  there  is  need.  That  so  their  office  may 
not  be  a  burtlen  unto  them,  and  they  may  attend  more  carefully 
upon  the  disi'harpe  of  their  office,  for  which  they  shall  be  liable  to 
give  their  accounts  to  this  court  when  they  shall  be  called  there- 
unto." 

Although  Jefl'rey's  Creek  was  on  the  Cape  Ann 
side,  it  was  nevertheless  a  part  of  Salem,  and  early 
grants  of  land  were  made  by  Salem  to  Chubb,  Glass, 
Gale,  Graves,  Codner,  Black,  Foote  and  others,  who 
gave  names  to  localities  which  are  still  retained. 

In  February,  163G,  the  land  of  Jeffrey's  Creek  was 
ordered  to  be  divided  as  follows: 

Acres. 

Samuel  Archer 50 

William  Allen 60 

John  Slore 40 

John  Black 40 

Sargent  Wolf. 40 

John  Sibley 60 

George  William , 40 

Sarsent  Dixey 40 

Widow  More 40 

This  was  known  as  the  "400  acres  grant;"  it  in- 
cluded the  central  part  of  the  present  village,  and 
was  thickly  covered  with  walnut,  oak,  and  other 
trees  of  a  large  size. 

The  "fishing  industry"  was  always  encouraged  by 
the  colonists.  The  General  Court,  in  1(J39,  ordered 
that  all  vessels  so  employed  with  their  stock  and  fish 
should  not  be  taxed,  and  their  men  exempt  from  mili- 
tary duty." 

Among  the  early  Salem  records  the  following 
grants  appear : 

"  27  11  mo.,  1628.  Seargent  Disey  desires  some  hay  ground  about 
Jeffereys  Creeke." 

"4  12  mo.,  1628.  Granted  to  Robert  Allyn  25  acres  of  land  ;  lyinge 
betweene  the  land  of  Wm.  Bennett  and  Samuel  Archer  (their  land)  at 
Jeffrys  CYceke." 

"28  of  ye  6th  month,  1637.  John  Pickworth  requireth  for  a  peel 
(parcel)  ot  land  at  Jefferies  Creeke."  "8  9th  mo.  Jno.  Pikwood,  Jno. 
Gaily,  Jno.  Norman  £  Wm.  Bennitt  have  allowed  these  powers  eyther  of 
them  2.')  acres  a  man  att  Jeffereyes  Creeke," 

"There  is  granted  to  Richard  Graves  half  an  acre  of  land  vpon  the 
neck  for  the  setting  of  his  house,  he  promising  to  follow  fisbinge  5  10 
mo.,  1637. 

"26  9  mo.,  16.38.  Granted  to  Samuel  Archer  one  neck  of  land  lying 
out  against  the  sea  neere  vnto  Jeff"ry  Creeke  Island  conteyning  twentie 
acres  of  meadow  to  be  liiyed  him  out  in  Kettle  Island  Cove." 

"16  7  mo.,  1639.  James  Staudesll  is  granted  4U  seres  of  land  neere 
JefTry  Creeke." 

"21  11  mo.  Granted  Benjamin  Pavminster  10  acres  of  land  at  JetT. 
Creeke  when  the  former  grants  are  made  good." 

"  Theie  was  granted,  4  1  mo  ,  1643,  by  the  'scTen  men  '  of  Salem  to 
Richard  Gardner,  at  Jeffereyes  Creeke  20  twentie  acres  of  land  :  to  be 
layd  out  by  the  Town." 

"Granted  to  Robert  tTulIer  20  acres  of  land  at  JeSeryes  Creeke  to  bo 
layed  out  by  the  Townc,  if  bee  dwells  there,  if  otherwise  to  desert  the' 
land." 

In  1G89  it  was  ordered  that  "all  fishermen  which 
are  abroad  during  the  fishing  season,  ship-carpenters 


which  follow  their  calling,  and  millers  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  training." 

And  it  was  desired  that  "  the  IS""  day  of  the  4"" 
month  be  kept  as  a  day  of  humiliation  in  all  the 
churches  for  the  want  of  rain  and  for  the  help  of 
brethren  in  distress." 

It  was  also  ordered  that  "care  bee  taken  to  prevent 
damage  to  Indians  and  procure  them  satisfaction  for 
any  damage  done." 

In  the  following  year  the  General  Court  also  or- 
dered "  that  in  all  places  the  English  shall  keeps 
their  cattle  from  destroying  the  Indians  corne  in  any 
ground  where  they  have  the  right  to  plant,  and  if 
any  corne  bee  destroyed  for  want  of  fencing  or  herd- 
ing the  towne  shall  be  liable  to  make  satisfaction." 
The  doctrine  that  an  Indian  has  no  right,  that  a 
white  man  is  bound  to  respect,  appears  to  have  been 
unknown  at  this  early  period. 

At  this  time  there  were  but  sixty-three  people 
living  here ;  yet  those  sturdy  few,  with  the  charac- 
teristic of  their  race,  ask  for  more  territory,  and  a 
greater  degree  of  self-government,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  petition  : 

"Wee  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  belonging  to  the  Church 
and  towne  of  Salem  (being  straightened  in  our  acconunodations,  for 
that  wee  are  not  able  comfortably  to  subsist),  having  advised  and  taken 
counsel  about  our  present  state  and  condition,  it  being  judged  fit,  and 
free  liberty  being  granted  us  to  remove,  and  noe  place  being  so  conven- 
ient for  our  easy  removal  as  Jeffrey's  Creek,  lying  so  near  us,  and  most 
of  us  having  some  small  quantity  of  ground  allotted  to  us  there  already, 
doe  therefore  jointly  and  humbly  request  the  Honorable  Court  to  give 
us  power  to  erect  a  village  there,  and  to  allow  us  such  enlargement 
thereabout  as  is  not  granted  to  any  other  plantation.  Thus  leaving 
our  request  to  your  Wisdoms  consideration,  with  our  prayers  for  a 
blessing  on  your  pereons  and  proceedings,  we  rest 

"  Tour  humble  petitioners, 
"  1640  old  style,  William  Walton, 

14th  3d  mo.  John  Black, 

24th  May,  1640,  Wm.  Allen, 

new  st>ie.  Sauiuel  Archer, 

Geo.  Norton, 
Wm.  Dixey, 
John  Sibley, 
.Tames  .Standish, 
John  Frieud, 
John  Pickworth, 
John  Galley, 
Benj.  Parmiter, 
Robert  Allen, 
Edward  Grover, 
Pasco  Foote, 
William  Bennett, 
John  Norman. 

"The  petition  Is  granted  and  referred  to  Mr.  John  Winthrop,  Jr., 
ajid  Mr.  Simon  Bradstreet  to  settle  the  bounds  of  the  village." 

The  inhabitants  of  "  Jeffrey's  Creek,"  in  1645,  peti- 
tion the  General  Court  for  a  change  of  name. 

As  many  of  the  settlers  were  from  Manchester, 
England;  they  desired  the  name  of  their  old  home 
should  be  made  that  of  the  new. 

The  record  of  the  General  Court  reads  as  follows: 

"  May  3d,  1645. 
"  The  Court  allows  Jefferies  Creek  to  be  called  ilanchester," 
"  29  4  mo.  1646.    Ordered  that  William  Woodburio  &  Richard  Brack- 
enburie,  Knsign  DIxey,  Mr,  Conant,  &  Lieutenant  Lathrop  &  Lawrence 
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Loccli  shiiM  foilliwi*'  Ifty  out  A  wny  Wtwccii  tho  fferry  nt  Siileni  &  the 
lu'iirf  of  JffTiyi'S  C."rpi-ke,  hihI  tliiit  it  tiliall  lie  eiicli  a  «ny  :is  uivu  limy 
tnivL'l  uii  liui-HO  liiick  ic  itr:vo  catlk^  &  if  biiili  »  way  iiiny  not  bu  fotlriil 
then  to  tutve  a  fipucdy  course  to  sutt  up  u  footu  briiigo  nt  MuckiTiill 
Cove'" 

This  was  the  fust  road  to  the  new  town,  and  was 
essentially  tlio  present  Beverly  and  JIanLlicstcr 
road  as  i'ar  as  Bennett  Street,  up  which  it  went  to 
Pine,  up  Pine  a  little  ahove  the  old  "  Baker  house," 
then  along  the  foot  of  "Powder-house  Hill"  to 
Friends  Court,  whieh  it  descended  to  School  Sireet, 
down  that  sti'eet,  crossing  the  brook  at  the  ford,  and 
so  oil  to  the  common. 

The  highway  to  Cape  Ann  was  up  North  Street  to 
Washington,  and  down  Sea  Street. 

In  1886  it  became  necessary  to  rebuild  the  culvert 
at  the  foot  of  Bennett's  Hill;  and  about  twelve  feet 
below  the  present  surface  street  the  corduroy  road 
across  the  muddy  banks  of  the  brook,  was  found  in 
excellent  condition,  the  wood  perfectly  sound  ;  as 
nothing  was  found  beneath,  it  was  believed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  original  road  of  1616. 

In  164G  "John  Norman  was  allowed  to  keep  a 
house  of  common  entertainment." 

The  feeling  in  favor  of  eilucatingthe  people  was  made 
evident  by  the  action  of  the  General  Court  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  who  ordered  that  "  every  town  of  fifty  i»- 
habitants  ^hould  have  a  school  for  reading  and  writ- 
ing, and  of  one  hundi'ed  inhabitants  to  have  a  gram- 
mar-school, so  as  to  fit  scholars  for  college." 

With  great  care  our  ancestors  guaidcd  the  inter- 
course between  young  unmarried  persons,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  law  passed  in  1C47  :  "  Ifany 
young  man  attempts  to  addiess  a  young  woman  with- 
out the  consent  of  her  parents,  or  in  their  absents,  the 
County  Court,  he  shall  be  fined  £5;  for  the  second 
offence  £10;  and  imprisonment  for  the  third." 

The  records  of  tho  court  show  even  this  law  was 
sometimes  disregarded. 

Coin  was  very  scarce, and  to  prevent  its  being  taken 
from  the  colony  the  General  Court  appointed  "Sam- 
uel Archer,  of  Salem,  to  examine  all  persons  going 
out  of  5ta-saclinseits,  to  see  that  they  carry  no  more 
than  twenty  shillings  in  coin  to  pay  expenses.''  This 
gentleman  was  a  resident  of  Manchester. 

In  1647  the  town  of  Manchester  appears  in  the  list 
of  presentments  by  the  grand  jury  "  for  not  training 
according  to  order,  wants  of  a  pound,  and  a  pair  of 
scales."     In  1648  "for  want  of  constable's  staff." 

In  li)49  Kettle  Cove  was  granted  to  John  Kettle. 
Nathaniel  Marstcrson  is  "granted  free  feed  for  his 
cattle,  and  timber  to  build  him  a  house; '' this  was 
probably  the  fifth  minister  settled  in  the  town. 

The  scarcity  of  money  and  the  low  value  of  prop- 
erty is  illustrated  by  the  following  record  of  Ifiol  : 

"Robert  Isabcll  of  Manchester,  carpenter,  for  £15 
sold  his  dwelling  house  and  40  acres  of  land,  with  his 
partition  of  meadow  which  is  4  acre  allotted  to  him 
in  1638  to  Richard  Norman,"  and  a  little  later 
"  Jenkins  Williams  bought  a  strip  of  land  two  rods 


wide  to  the  waters  edge,  he  paying  forty  shillings  in 
money,  thirty  shillings  in  niercliaiitable  boards,  and 
10  shillings  in  goods."  "He  also  purchased  the 
land  at '  Pitts'  Cove  '  (where  the  Forsler  wharf  is)  for 
£2  15  shillings." 

In  1651  the  following  persons  were  presented  by 
the  grand  jury  "  for  absence  from  public  ordinances 
three  or  four  Sabbaths,  William  Allen,  Pasco  Foot 
and  John  Sibley,  and  for  wearing  silver  lace,  silver 
and  gold  buttons,  Robert  Edwards,  John  Normau  and 
Norman." 

The  destruction  of  the  timber  by  residents  and  by 
people  from  other  towns  became  so  much  of  an  evil 
that  regulations  were  made  as  follows  : 

"lUIi  5t1i  mo.  lGo\  It  i$ orileretl nt  ntown  meeting  Itintnoncst.nll  cut 
nliy  tiiubcr  from  tlio  cumiiiuu  Innd  but  n  jir.ipcr  iiibiibiutiit,  uml  ifany 
stntiij^er  shall  cut  tiuibcr  from  the  towns  Coniiiiun,  it  is  left  with  the 
Townsiuen  to  hiok  after,  and  stop  lliti  timber  from  being  carried  uway, 
and  the  d.inia<;e  sliatl  bo  us  they  judge  gooil. 

"SJimut'l  Fi'iend  William  T^onnflt 

Joliii  I^iekwath  James  Slandish 

Pasco  Fouto  ■  John  Siliiey 

Robert  Leacll  Henry  Lee  ; 

anilOlli  luili  mo.,  IGCS.  It  is  ordered  and  agrei'il  at  n  town  meetlnjc, 
that  all  ordelis  as  formerly  made  and  entered  lis  herein  eX[iressed  iu  wri- 
ting sh. til  stand  cuuceniing  nuutts,  Yai-ds,  Claybo;ird  trues,  IMkestnffs, 
Hogsheads  nnd  Itariels. 

'*>"or  mnsis  f.r  Barques  and  trees  for  each  mrist— £0.  fis.  (KI.  All 
yards,  bowsprits  and  ulluT  yai'ds  as  GooJniau  Junes  oUall.  judge  ubo  is 
appointed  Ity  the  town. 

*' For  a  8halloi>s  mnst £0.  Is.  Od. 

ForaChivbirlliee 0.  1.    0 

For  aPikesbifr  tree 0.  1.    0 

For  llu^slieiids,  Ijarrels,  each  tree 0.  I.    0 

For  Caiiuef,  trees  i^old  out  i>r  the  town  fur  Ibem 0.  2.    6 

"Yet  it  is  further  ordereil  ttuit  no  posts,  or  rails  shall  be  cut  front  our 
commons  tiansported  out  of  the  plantation  to  any  other  place  on  tlio 
fuifeit  of — lb  and  whoever  makes  use  of  any  tree  standing  or  lying  on 
tlie  ground,  eitlieronk,  piiie,or('edar,torChtybiai-ils,  Hoards,  or  Shingles, 
shall  pay — 1  and  fur  all  fraiiies  acconliiig  to  thedimeiisioiishere  BpeciHed, 
—a  fianie  from  20  to  ;i'i  feet  loug  15  d.  nud  so  iu  proportion — for  sawing 
boards  J^  per  hundred. 

"Gireu  under  the  hands  oftlie  Scle<!lmen  Ctb  10th  m.,  IG.'.S. 

"  Pasco  Foote. 
*"JoiiN  SlliLP.r. 
"  ICoDKitT  Leach. 

The  earliest  record  of  a  piece  of  land  having  been 
devoted  to  burial  purposes  is  in  1C53,  when  the  town 
grants  to  Samuel  Friend  the  Island  wharf  property, 
now  belonging  to  the  A.  W.  Smith  estate,  in  ex- 
change for  some  land  "taken  from  him  and  used  foru 
burial  ground,  which  was  formerly  planted  by  him." 
This  is  the  old  btirial-ground  at  the  junction  of 
Washington  and  Summers  streets;  it  extended  across 
the  present  highway  ;  the  road  to  Gloucester  at  that 
time  was  down  Sea  street,  through  the  "  Towne  "  and 
"  Dana  estates." 

Tradition  tells  of  earlier  interments  which  were 
made  behind  the  meeting-house  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Church  street. 

Our  ancestors  were  always  alive  to  their  religious 
duties;  as  soon  as  their  tents  were  pitched,  they  set 
lip  an  altar  by  collecting  in  .some  convenient  place 
where  they  could  woi-sliip  God  on  tho  S.ibbalh. 
Tradition  says  the  first  meeting  of  this  kind  was  held 
under  the  shadow  of  a  tree  at  "  Gale's  Point,"  near 
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an  old  wharf  that  may  yet  be  seen.  This  was  about 
1G40,  and  it  is  probablo  that  Mr.  Jeiincr  or  Ra!f 
Smith  was  the  preacher.  Preaching  was  without 
ddubt,  carried  on  in  the  liouses  ol'  the  settlers  until 
1G5(J,  when  it  was  decided  to  build  u  house  ol'  wor- 
ship; the  Town  Eecord  says; 

"  ICJG,  3-0  2''  of  yo  12  1110.  It  wiw  at  a  gononil  town  meeting  nsreetl 
npnii  Iliut  a  liieetiiig-liuu»*  sluiuUl  bu  built,  IS  ffi>t  lung,  Willi  two  tiable 
ciiUa,  to  lio  set  Ileal-  tlio  Lauding  |tlare,  and  tlio  ]ilautei'S  al'u  to  conic  and 
cut  llic  timber  tills  day  fortiiiglit.  William  Ueliiiett,  .lolili  Pickworth 
niitl  Saiiitifl  Friend  iiiv  to  over^'u  llic  getting  of  the  tiiiiliei',  iiiid  if  any 
niiin  iii-^tit'ls  to  work  he  is  to  give  a  eiilticient  reasou  for  hia  abseuco  or 
pay  0  sliillihgM  for  his  neglect." 

"Ill  lOlio  .lohii  lthick!eiich,  seur.,  of  1I<iston,  solit  to  .Tolm  West, 
planter,  his  laud  iu  Mauchester,  which  was  grauted  to  him  by  tho  town 

of  Sulelll.'* 

The  love  of  office  does  not  seem  to  have  affected 
the  early  pioneers,  for  we  find  Manchester  is  com- 
plained of  liy  the  General  Court  "lor  not  sending  a 
deputy  from  among  tliem,"  and  two  years  later  iMajor 
AVilliam  Hawthorne  "  is  authorized  to  act  for  Man- 
chester in  the  General  Court,  as  legal  difficulties  ex- 
hists  requiring  their  vote,  and  uo  deputy  having  been 
sent  from  among  them."  And  in  Ipswirh,  in  lG6t), 
"the  freemen  of  Manchester  are  lined  £10  and  co.-t 
for  not  appearing  at  the  last  terra  of  the  court,  being 
summonsed." 

In  1G62  there  were  twenty  land  owners  in  town. 
Among  whom  were  Samuel  Friend,  William  Allen, 
James  Standish,  Robert  Leach,  John  Norman,  Nich- 
olas Vincent:,  Widow  Lee,  William  Bennett,  Pitt, 
JIaveric,  Chubbs,  Palmetcr,  lilackledge,  Pickworlli, 
Isaac  Wliichar  and  Ambrose  Gale. 

During  tlie  year  1G64,  the  regulation  requiring  the 
administering  of  the  freeman's  oath  was  so  modified 
as  to  grant  those  privileges  to  all  such  as  had  received 
from  some  respectable  clergyman,  testimony  as  to  their 
correctness  in  doctrine  and  conduct. 

In  I6G.5  Thomas  West  w.is  elected  as  the  first  repre- 
sentative to  the  General  Court. 

In  16G7  the  Dutch  came  and  plundered  some  ves- 
sels ;  the  loss  sustained  by  John  Norman  was  made 
up  to  him  by  the  town.  This  early  settler  died  in 
1G72. 

John  Pickworth  was  granted  forty  acres  of  land  at 
Pickworth's  Point. 

In  1672  a  treaty  or  covenant  was  made  between  the 
Indians  and  the  planters  of  "  Casco  Bay,"  among 
them  the  name  of  Jenkin  Williams,  of  Manchester, 
appears. 

A  committee  appointed  by  Beverly  and  Man- 
chester to  settle  the  bounds  between  them,  report  as 
follows:  "That  the  moulh  of  the  creek  called 
Chubb's  creek,  by  the  sea,  and  so  taking  the  channel 
of  said  creek,  to  the  head  of  said  creek,  and  then  to 
a  rock  on  the  western  side  of  the  head  of  s^aid  creek, 
and  from  there  to  a  white  oak  tree  near  the  east  end 
of  the  i)ond,  by  turnip  swamp,  so-called,  shall  be 
taken  as  the  .standing  bounds  between  Beverly  and 
Manchester." 

In  1675  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  General 


Court  "to  see  Essex  County  fortified  from  the  at- 
tucts  of  the  Indians." 

An  uneasiness  among  the  tribes  had  long  been 
noticed,  ami  evidently  a  crisis  was  aiiproachiiig. 
With  growing  apprehension  the  red  men  had  watched 
the  increase  of  the  pale  faces;  everywhere  their  hunt- 
ing grounds  were  dotted  with  the  cabins  of  the  set- 
tlers, and  the  game  had  been  driven  away ;  their 
favorite  fishing  places  were  so  frequented  by  men 
skilled  ill  the  art,  as  to  be  no  longer  |)iiiductive  with 
their  rude  aiiplimices.  Where  there  had  becu  plen- 
ty, there  was  now  a  scarcity,  and  their  families  were 
often  hungry. 

The  inevitable  conflict  between  civilization  and 
savage  life  was  rapidly  approaching.  On  the  one 
hand  organization,  united  action  w:is  the  first  step, 
but  with  the  aborigines  this  was  extremely  ditficull: 
for  generations  the  neighboring  tribes  and  bands  had 
becu  hereditary  foes;  and  to  unite  such,  even  for  de- 
fense against  a  common  enemy  was  almost  impossi- 
ble.    This  is  the  weakness  of  savagelife. 

In  "King  Phillip"  a  leader  was  found  of  rare 
capacity,  who  succeeded  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent iu  overcoming  these  tribal  ditfereuces.  Uuder 
his  leadership,  quiie  a  formidable  force  was  collected 
and  hurled  against  the  settlements.  It  was  a  vigor- 
ous warfare,  where  savage  skill  and  valor,  was  met  by 
the  courage  and  the  patriotism  of  the  white  race,  and 
with  the  natural  result:  the  triumph  of  the  more 
enlightened. 

In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  records,  it  is  not 
known  how  many  of  her  citizens  Manchester  sent  to 
the  early  wars ;  but  Samuel  Pickworth,  John  Allen, 
Joshua  Carter  and  Samuel  Bennett  were  slain  at 
Bloody  Brook  while  serving  under  Captain  Lothrope, 
of  Beverly;  whose  command  was  described  by  a  con- 
temporary writer  as  "a  choice  company  of  young 
men,  the  very  Hower  of  the  Count}'  of  Essex,  none  of 
whom  were  ashamed  to  speak  with  the  enemy  at  the 
gate." 

Iu  1677  "Ambrose  Gale  of  this  town,  petitioned 
the  General  Court  lor  liberty  to  fish  on  the  coast  of 
Plymouth,  he  having  been  prohibited  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  town."  The  court  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  address  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Ply- 
mouth Company. 

In  167S  William  Allen,  Sr.,  died,  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth  was  made  executrix.  In  her  inventory  is 
the  following  list  and  appraisal: 

"  House  and  land  adjoining £140 

ir»  acres  of  laud  iidjuiiiiiig  Wenliani  pond 20 

2  oxen,  a  cow,  2  heifers,  2  sheep  and  a  (cow)  house 18 

Ilousoliold  stuff 8  " 

In  another  inventory  of  the  same  period  we  find 
the  "household  stufl"  is  itemized  as  follows:  "1 
feather  bed,  1  flock  bed,  pillow-",  1  table  cloth,  2  tow- 
els, pewter  and  tin  vessels,  2  brass  kettle.-',  1  copper 
kettle,  2  skillets  and  two  chests. 

The  wants  of  those  hardy  people   were  evidently 
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very  few  and  easily  supplied ;  none  possessed  any 
Uixuries,  and  lliere  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
who  sulFered  from  the  want  of  food  or  shelter. 

Rev.  John  Winborn  began  to  preach  to  the  people 
for  a  salary  of  £13  lOs.  and  bis  fire- wood. 

lu  1684  the  town  was  assessed  for  the  building  of 
a  "  House  of  Correction  "  at  Ipswich.  "  And  a  por- 
tion of  land  between  the  highway  and  Black  Cove 
was  laid  out,  and  granted  for  the  use  of  the  fisher- 
men." 

During  the  following  year  a  committee  from  Man- 
chester and  Gloucester  lay  out  a  county  road  between 
the  two  towns.  This  began  at  the  common,  went  up 
Union  to  Washington  Street,  thence  through  the 
burial-ground,  down  what  is  now  Bummer  Street,  to 
near  the  "  Row  school-house,"  and  thence  by  what 
is  now  known  as  the  old  road,  it  crossed  the  present 
railroad  and  connected  with  the  road  as  now  trav- 
eled, near  the  top  of  the  "  great  hill.'' 

Before  this  the  road  to  Cape  Ann  was  by  Sea 
Street,  througlf  the  Towne  and  Dana  estates,  and 
crossed  the  present  county  road  at  a  point  near  the 
entrance  of  the  most  western  of  the  "  Dana  Avenues." 

The  "  first  store "  opened  in  the  town  was  in  the 
house  now  occupied  by  Joseph  Proctor,  Esq.,  on  Sea 
Street.  It  was  kept  by  Mrs.  Samples,  who  afterwards 
became  Mrs.  Crafts,  and  had  a  store  at  the  corner  of 
Union  and  Church  Streets. 

1685.  In  laying  out  the  common  land  belonging 
to  Mr.  West,  the  records  speak  of  a  pine  tree,  as  a 
bounds,  standing  alone  on  a  high  rock,  almost  to  the 
admiration  of  those  who  doth  behold  it.  This  was 
probably  the  same  tree  now  standing  on  a  high  rock 
in  a  swamp  near  Essex  Road,  and  northerly  from 
"  Agassiz  Rock." 

In  1686  the  town's  proportion  of  the  tax  for  sup- 
porting bis  "  Majesty's  Government "  was  £1  7s.  2d. 
levied  on  thirty-one  persons.  At  that  time  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  constables  to  go  to  Boston  and  'pay  it 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Colony. 

The  "  first  tavern  "  of  which  we  have  record  is  yet 
standing  on  North  Street.  It  was  occupied  as  a  pub- 
lic-house many  years  before  1690.  This  old  house 
was  originally  two  stories  in  front,  with  a  long  slop- 
ing roof  to  the  rear,  a  common  style  of  building  at 
that  |)criod.  The  rear  of  the  house  was  raised  some 
sixty  years  since,  and  the  whole  structure  was  re- 
modeled. It  is  now  in  excellent  condition,  and  is 
owned  by  Alexander;  Kerr. 

Seventy  men  were  drafted  for  the  Essex  County 
Regiment  to  fight  the  French  and  Indians.  Those 
from  this  town  served  under  Maj.  B.  Gedney. 

"Rev.  John  Everleth  was  ordained  as  a  preacher" 
in  the  town. 

In  1691  the  church  was  found  too  small,  and  a 
new  (me  was  ordered  ;  with  reference  to  this  house 
the  town's  record  states: 

"Thai  whereas  our  old  meeting-house  being  the 
most  Considerable  part  of  it   rotten;   and   the  said 


house  is  too  small  to  accommodate  our  people  when 
convened  for  the  worship  of  God.  It  is  therefore 
voted,  and  fully  agreed,  to  build  a  new  meeting- 
house of  the  following  dimentions,  viz.:  length  to  be 
30  feet,  the  breadth  thereof  to  be  25  feet,  the  height 
between  the  sills  and  plates  16  feet  and  the  form  of 
the  roof  of  the  said  house  to  be  of  the  same  form  as 
the  Wenham  meeting-house,  with  a  balcony  on  the 
top  of  said  house,  suited  for  a  bell  of  100  lbs.  or 
more,  and  three  galleries  to  be  built,  viz.:  one  on  one 
side  of  the  whole  length  of  said  house,  and  the 
other  two  at  each  end  of  said  house,  the  whole 
breadth  of  said  house.  And  it  was  voted  and  agreed 
that  the  Committee,  John  Sibley,  Robert  Leach, 
Thomas  West,  John  Lee,  Samuel  Leach,  William  Al- 
len, Samuel  Allen,  are  at  this  meeting  fully  enpow- 
ered  by  the  Town  to  a  gree  with  a  workman  to  build 
the  said  house,  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  town,  at  the 
said  town's  cost  and  charge,  to  be  paid  in  money  at 
two  periods,  viz.:  one  to  be  paid  when  the  above 
house  is  raised,  which  is  voted  to  be  by  the  10th  day 
of  June  next,  evening;  and  the  cash  payment  when 
the  said  house  is  finished,  which  is  voted  to  be  by 
the  last  day  of  October  following.  The  said  house 
to  be  seated  near  the  Old  meeting-house  (on  the 
Common),  where  the  Committee  shall  determine,  and 
the  bouse  to  be  in  every  way  completly  finished  with 
seats,  and  all  other  decent  and  suitable  appurtanencea 
thereto  convenient  for  the  whole  house,  both  within 
and  without,  as  the  said  Committee  so  order.  And 
the  above  said  Committee,  or  a  major  part  of  them, 
are  to  place  the  people  in  the  seats  of  said  house." 

In  1693  Thomas  Tewkesbury  represented  the  town 
at  the  General  Court,  and  he  received  £5  and  four 
shillings  for  a  session  of  thirty-five  days. 

And  the  "  Commoners  organize,  and  enact  laws 
for  their  governmeut,  and  they  provide  for  the  keep- 
ing of  their  records  distinct  from  those  of  the  town." 

At  a  town-meeting  held  1st  February,  1644, 

"  It  was  voted  and  a  greed  tlier«  should  be  a  'Grist-mill '  sett  np  upon 
the  river  near  tlie  nieotinp-house,  at  some  convenient  place  for  the  use 
of  the  town  by  Jolm  KuuwKon,  Sen.,  Ity  the  Ist  of  Kept.  next.  And  if 
any  damage  sliall  accrue  to  any  persons'  land  from  tlio  flowing  of  the 
water  by  occatlon  of  ttie  mill,  the  town  shall  be  at  ono-half  cost,  and  the 
miller  the  other  half  said  damage,'^ 

This  mill  was  a  one  story  log  structure,  about 
eighteen  feet  square,  and  boarded  up  and  down. 
This  old  moss-covered  mill  stood  until  1826,  when  it 
was  taken  down  by  John  P.  Allen,  who  built  on  its 
site  a  mill  for  sawing  mahogany  veneers. 

After  the  decease  of  Mr.  Knowlton,  Mr.  Obed 
Carter  continued  to  run  the  mill  for  many  years,  and 
his  son  used  to  say  the  lobsters  were  so  abundant, 
that  whenever  his  father  required  any,  he  used  to 
step  across  the  stream  at  low  tide,  to  a  point  ot 
rocks,  where  Mr.  Knight's  coal  wharf  now  is,,  and 
from  beneath  the  rock-weed  he  could  always  select 
such  and  as  many  as  he  wanted. 

This  delicious  Crustacea,  now  so  rapidly  becoming 
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extinct,  was  tlien  so  plentiful  as  to  be  but  little  valued 
as  an  article  of  food. 

In  1G05  the  town  "granted  Phillip  Nichols  a  par- 
cel of  land  at  Xewport,  being  a  fishernisin." 

"And  John  Sibley,  Robert  Leach  and  Tluinias 
West,  were  clio.sen  tis  the  first  school  committee,  and 
they  were  instructed  to  agree  with  a  school-master  to 
teach  our  children  to  read  and  write." 

"  A  watch-house  was  ordered  to  be  built,  and  am- 
munition was  bought." 

A  church  bell  was  presented  to  the  town  by  George 
Norton,  and  it  proved  a  great  comfort  to  the  peo- 
ple, for  before  this,  the  hour  for  public  service  was 
announced  to  the  clockle-s  inhabitants,  by  the  blow- 
ing of  a  horn  or  conch  shell ;  that  could  not  always  be 
heard. 

An  imaginative  writer  of  the  period  says  "  lions 
have  been  seen  at  Cape  Ann,"  but  the  planters  only 
complained  of  the  "devouring  wolves,"  who  make 
sad  havoc  with  the  sheep  and  calves.  And  to  en- 
courage their  destruction  the  town  offers  a  bounty  of 
twenty  shillings  for  an  old  one,  and  five  for  a  young 
one. 

In  1696  Samuel  Leach  and  .,Tohn  Lee  were  the 
owners  of  slaves. 

In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  times,  the 
town  appointed  a  committee  to  seat  all  persons  in  the 
meeting-house  according  as  they  had  paid  for  the 
support  of  the  minister,  except  '"any  antient,  grave 
and  sober  person  of  good  conversation." 

1699  a  quantity  of  the  common  land  was  sold,  and 
the  proceeds  devoted  to  the  building  of  a  parsonage. 

At  a  town  meeting  on  the  2:!d  of  April,  11)99,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  build  a  new  parsonage 
house,  forty-two  feet  long,  eighteen  feet  wide,  and 
fourteen  feet  stud,  to  be  located  near  the  meeting- 
house, at  the  discretion  of  the  committee.  A  rate  for 
£50  was  made  to  defray  the  expenses ;  and  much 
"  common  land  "  was  sold  this  year  at  the  "  Great 
Neck  "  (old  neck),  and  House  Island,  and  the  proceeds 
were  devoted  to  the  construction  of  the  parsonage 
and  settling  theminister.  This  parsonage  was  erected 
on  School  street,  near  where  the  dwelling  of  Capt. 
Carter  now  stands. 

It  was  occupied  by  Rev.  Nicholas  Webster,  and  in 
1716  it  was  given  to  Rev.  Amos  Cheever,  at  the  time 
of  his  settlement  as  a  pastor  in  the  town.  The  land 
belonging  to  it  extended  from  near  the  saw  mill 
brook,  to  the  lot  of  land  on  which  the  Baptist  church 
now  stands:  and  was  all  on  the  western  side  of  the 
road.  The  lot  of  land  was  given  to  the  town  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  four  hundred  acres. 

Aborigines. — When  our  ancestors  landed  upon 
our  shore  they  found  it  populated  with  a  tribe  of 
Indians,  known  as  Agawams,  who  spoke  the  language 
of  the  Peijuods,  and  over  whom  Masconomo  ruled  as 
their  chief  or  Sagamore.  But  little  is  known  of  him 
or  his  people,  except  they  had  always  been  friendly 
to  the  pale-faces. 
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Mr.  Felt,  in  his  history  of  Ipswich,  says  Capt. 
Edward  Hardy,  and  Nicholas  Hobson  sailed  for 
North  Virginia  (New  England),  in  1611,  and  touched 
at  Agawan\  (Ipswich),  where  the  Indians  treated  them 
more  kindly  than  others  had  done,  and  Capt.  John 
Smith,  who  made  several  voyages,  found,  in  1614,  the 
islands  about  Cape  Ann  thickly  populated  with  them, 
for  then  food  was  plentiful,  so  abundant  that 

"  The  sounds  and  seas,  each  creek  and  bay 
With  fry  innumerablo  swarm,  and  shoals 
Of  fish  that  with  their  tins  and  shining  seniles 
(Ilido  under  the  green  waves,  in  sculls  that  oft 
Bank  the  mid  sea ;  or  under  rocks  their  food 
In  jointed  armor  watch." 

These,  with  the  sea-fowl  and  larger  game,  that  in 
such  numbers  frequented  the  valleys  and  water-courses 
in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  known  as  Manchester, 
made  it  an  attractive  home  for  the  aborigines,  and 
several  villages  were  found  there  of  considerable  size, 
but  evidently  they  had  been  more  populous. 

They  claimed  this  reduction  was  the  result  of  an 
epidemic,  that  a  few  years  ago  had  swept  away  a  great 
many  of  their  people. 

The  tribe  of  Tarrantines,  whose  home  was  on  the 
coast  of  Maine,  witli  a  fleet  of  canoes,  made  frequent 
predatory  excursions  along  the  coa.st  of  Massachusetts. 
Masconomo  had  very  successfully  defended  his  people 
from  some  of  their  attacks,  and  had  slain  some  of  their 
warriors,  and  since  their  reduction  by  decease,  they 
were  in  great  dread  of  retaliation  from  their  old 
enemies.  Therefore  it  is  quite  probable  they  sought 
the  friendship  and  protection  of  the  English  with  a 
far  greater  warmth  than  they  would  have  done  at  a 
time  of  greater  prosperity. 

This  fear  of  the  Tarrantines  rendered  it  very  easy  for 
the  Governor  to  arrange  terms  with  the  chiefs,  for  the 
fee  to  their  lands.  Thus  the  way  seems  to  have  been 
prepared  for  that  little  band  of  adventurers;  instead 
of  them  finding  a  proud,  bold  race  in  possession  of  the 
land,  they  found  a  discouraged,  disheartened  people, 
ready  to  do  anything,  and  to  pledge  anything  for 
peace  and  protection. 

Rev.  Mr.  Higginson  thus  describes  them  : 

**For  their  stature,  they  are  a  tall,  strong-limbed  people,  their  colour 
is  tawney,  they  go  naked  save  only  they  are  in  part  covered,  their  hair 
is  generally  black,  and  cut  before  like  our  (Jentlewomen,  with  one  lock 
longer  than  the  rest,  like  our  Gentlemen,  which  fashion  I  tliildi  came 
from  here  to  England.  For  their  weapons  they  use  bows  and  arrowB, 
some  of  them  headed  with  bone  and  some  with  brass.  Their  men  for 
the  most  part  live  idly,  doing  nothing  but  fish  and  hunt.  Their  wivea 
set  their  corn  and  do  all  their  other  work.  They  have  little  household 
stuff,  as  a  kettle,  and  some  other  vessels  like  trays,  spoons  and  baskets. 

"They  do  generally  profess  to  like  well  our  coming  and  planting  hero, 
partly  because  there  is  an  abundance  of  ground  which  they  catmot  pos- 
sese,  and  because  our  living  here  will  he  a  means  of  relief  to  them  when 
they  want,  and  a  defence  from  their  enemies.  They  will  come  into  our 
houses  by  half  a  score  at  a  time  when  wo  are  at  victuals,  hut  will  not 
ask  or  take  anything  but  what  we  give  them." 

The  company  seems  to  have  desired  to  deal  justly 
with  the  Indians,  for  in  their  letter  of  instruction  to 
Gov.  Endicott  they  say  : 

"If  any  of  the  Savages  pretend  right  of  inheritance  to  all  or  any  part 
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of  the  lands  granted  in  our  patent,  we  pray  you  endeavor  to  purchase 
their  tyttle,  tliat  wo  may  avoiii  the  leujit  WLTuple  of  iiitru»iun." 

And  this  spirit  seems  to  have  governed  the  General 
Court,  for  in  1639  it  was  ordered  "  that  care  be  taken 
to  prevent  damage  to  Indians,  and  procure  them 
Hatisfac'tion  for  any  damage  done  them,"  and  in  the 
following  year  it  was  enacted  "  that  in  all  places  the 
Knglish  shall  keep  their  cattle  from  destroying  the 
Indian  corn,  and  if  any  corn  be  destroyed  for  want  of 
fencing,  or  herding,  the  town  shall  be  liable  to  make 
satisfaction." 

"  Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick."  Masco- 
nomo  must  have  realized  the  full  force  of  this  senti- 
ment, for  having  bargained  his  land  for  promises 
which  were  never  kept,  and  feeling  the  infirmities  of 
age  increasing  with  every  additional  year,  he  gath- 
ered his  few  remaining  subjects,  the  remnants  of 
his  worMly  possessions,  and  placed  himself  and  them 
under  the  j)rotection  of  Massachusetts. 

There,  as  the  ward  of  the  state,  Maseonomo,  the 
last  Sagamore  of  the  Agawams,  the  Iriend  of  the  white 
people,  saw  his  once  powerful  tribe  melt  away,  until 
only  a  vestige  remained. 

Poor,  disheartened,  and  friendless,  he  at  last  found 
peace  in  death.  He  was  buried  on  "  Sagamore  Hill," 
in  Hamilton,  about  16')S. 

June  18,  16oS,  the  town  of  Ipswich  "granted  the 
Sagamore's  widow  to  enjoy  that  parcel  of  land  which 
her  husband  had  fenced  in,  during  the  time  of  her 
widowhood.  This  was  a  parcel  of  land  of  six  acres, 
set  oil'  to  the  Sagamore  in  l(')5.j,  but  not  property  to 
any  but  himself" 

The  small  sum  for  which  this  Indian  Chief  had 
bargained  away  his  title  to  the  soil,  was  not  all  paid 
until  many  years  afterwards,  as  the  deeds  of  several 
towns  show,  viz: — The  deed  of  the  township  of  Man- 
chester from  the  Indians  is  dated  December  19,  A.  D. 
1701),  and  made  from  Sam'l  Knglish  and  .Joseph  Eng- 
lisli  and  John  Umpee,  all  living  in  ye  County  of 
Middlesex,  in  ye  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
New  England,  Indians" — for  the  sum  of  three  pounds, 
nineteen  shillings  current  silver  money  of  New  Eng- 
land, paid  by  Robert  Leach,  John  Knovvlton  and 
Samuel  Lee,  selectmen  of  ye  aforesaid  Manchester. 
This  deed  states  "  that  whereas  ye  said  town  of  Man- 
chester, having  quietly  and  peaceably,  without  moles- 
tation, enjoyed  the  soil  of  their  Township  with  ye 
groath  thereupon  and  appurtances  belonging  thereto, 
and  containing  for  ye  space  of  thirty  years  and  up- 
wards, and  that  in  ye  first  place  by  ye  consent  and 
Hpprol)ation  of  our  grandfallicr.  Sagamore  John,  of 
Agawam,  alias  Masciucnomoit,  and  ever  since,  by 
consent  and  approbation  of  his  children,  and  by  us 
his  grandchildren,  being  the  now  surviving  and 
proper  heirs  to  our  .said  granflfather." 

The  same  year  Beverly  and  (Jloiicester  paid  for  their 
Indian  deeds. 

In  speaking  of  the  Indians  Mr.  Leo  well  says: 

**  It  U  melauchuly  retloctlon  that  coniM  oTcr  one  who  tracof  the  tnoU- 


in(r  away  of  the  aboriginal  possessors  of  the  country,  whether  they 
embraced  the  Clirislian  religiuu,  and  lived  in  peace  witli  tiie  wliitefl,  or 
wln-tlier  they  resisted  tlie  settlers  and  uttempted  to  defend  their  homes 
and  the  gr.ives  of  their  ancestors  from  the  invaders  of  their  territory, 
the  result  was  the  same.  Fate  had  marked  them  for  destruction,  whether 
they  yielded  or  resisted  the  European  settlers.  The  invention  of  gun- 
jKnvder  and  fire-arms  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  tiie  invaders  a  power 
which  the  natives,  with  their  rude  iniptomeuts  of  warfare,  could  not 
resist,  or  numbers  overcome,  so  there  was  no  other  alternative  left  them 
but  to  take  up  their  weary  march  for  the  setting  sun,  fit  emblem  of 
their  destiny. 

I.o!  the  pour  Indian." 

The  following  familiar  letter  from  an  intelligent 
settler  in  search  of  a  new  home,  is  interesting  as 
showing  how  life  in  a  region  so  new,  and  so  different 
from  that  of  England  appeared  to  him.  The  writer 
was  afterward  a  valued  citizen  of  Manchester  : 

"  Plymovth,  1621. 
**L0TING  Cousin:  On  our  arrival  at  Plymouth,  wee  found  all  our 
friendsaud  i>lanter3in  goodhealtii,  though  they  had  been  weakeandsicke 
and  with  small  means.  The  Indians  around  about  us  are  peaceable  and 
friendly  ;  the  country  very  pleasant  and  temperate,  yielding,  naturally 
of  itself,  greate  stores  of  fruits,  and  vines  of  divers  sorts,  in  abundance. 
There  is,  likewise,  walnvits,  chestnuts,  small  nuts  and  plumbs,  with 
niucli  vaiii;ty  of  flowers,  roots  and  hereby  no  le?s  pleas;int  than  whole- 
some and  prolitable.  no  place  has  more  gooseberries,  and  strawberries, 
nor  better,  timber  of  all  sorts  you  have  in  England  doth  cover  the 
land,  that  affords  beasts  of  tlivers  sorts,  and  great  flocks  of  turkies, 
quail,  and  pigeons,  and  many  great  lakes  abounding  with  fish,  fowl, 
iMMiver  and  otter.  The  sea  affords  great  plenty  of  excellent  fish.  Myues 
we  And  to  our  thinking,  but  neither  the  quatitie  or  quantitie  wee  doe 
ktit>w.  Better  gralne  cannot  be  than  the  Indian  corne,  and  we  can 
])lant  it  on  as  good  ground  as  w*o  can  desire.  Wee  are  all  free  holders, 
the  rent  day  does  not  trouble  ui,  our  companie  are  very  religions,  honest 
people,  and  the  word  of  God  is  sincerely  taught  us  every  Sabbath,  soe 
that  I  know  nothing  a  contented  mind  can  here  want.  1  dceiro  your 
fi  iendly  care  to  sen<l  my  wife  and  children  to  me,  where  I  wish  all  the 
friends  I  have  iu  England— soe  I  rest, 

**  Your  loving  kinsman, 

"  VVlLLlAU  UlLTON." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  early  residents  with 
date,  as  near  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  of  their 
connection  with  the  settlement: 


Itl'iO. 

William  .\lli-n. 
Riclianl  Norman. 
John  Nornntn. 
William  Jeffrey. 

102U. 
John  Black. 

IttSU. 
Robert  Leach. 
Samuel  .\lihi'r. 
Seargent  Wolf. 
John  More. 
George  Norton. 
John  Sibley. 

1637. 
John  Pickworth. 
Jt)hn  Palley. 
William  llenuet. 
Pasn.  Foole. 
Thomas  Cliubbs. 

1640. 
John  Friend. 
William  Walton. 
Janu'S  Standish. 
Ih'iijamin  Pariniter. 
Uobert  .Mien. 
Kdniond  tlrover. 
Itov.  Halpli  Smith. 


1650. 

Henry  Leo. 
William  Everton. 

Graves. 

Joseph  Pickworth. 
Nicholas  Vincent. 
John  Kettle. 
Koberl  Knight. 

in.'ii. 

Robert  Isabell. 
Nathaniel  Marstcrson. 
Kichard  Xorm.in. 

IU54. 
Thomas  MilletL 

1660. 
Moses  Maverick. 
Samuel  Allen. 
John  lllackleeeho. 

I6tl'i. 

Pills. 

John  Klltliope. 

IHU4. 
John  Crnvell. 

l66.->. 
John  West. 

lUttO. 

Richard  Glass. 
Rev.  John  Winborn. 


1667. 

Thomas  Bishop. 
Jenkins  Williams. 

1608. 
Oueci]ih>>us  Allen. 

1670. 
William  Hooper. 
Nicholas  Woiidborry. 

1674. 
Ambrose  Galo. 
Commit  MarstOD, 
Elodins  Rayuolds. 
John  Mason. 
James  Pittman. 

1680. 
John  Lee 
Samuel  Leo. 
IwiHC  Wliitcher. 
John  Cadner. 
Robert  Leach. 
John  Marston. 
Thomas  Tewkesbury. 
Thomas  Ross. 
Samuel  Allen 
Manassa  MarstoD. 
Waller  I'almiter. 
James  Rivers. 

1684. 
William  Uoahom. 
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John  Foster. 
Murk  Tuckor. 
John  Knowlton. 
Riimnuel  Duy. 
Klisha  UeyiioUls. 
Ji>s>'ph  Woiwiberry. 
Jiinies  Pitman. 
Robort  Knight  Jr. 


Ephtirani  Junes. 

John  Allon. 

Anron  Bennett. 

Fflix  Moiirxi*. 

UiS7. 
John  Norton. 
Willlnni  .MUui. 
Thonms  Ayhiiinic. 


KliiibLitllolicl.l. 
Richnnl  Leiithcrcr. 
Jolin  Bisliup. 
Samuel  CrowcU. 
Ilev.  Jolin  Kverli'th. 
Rev.  John  Kiuerson. 
Jolm  Burt. 
J011U8  Smith. 


CHAPTEK    CI. 

MANCHESTER— ( Continued). 

AmiaU  from  1700  to  1800. 

In  1700  the  town  paid  Samuel  English,  a  grandson 
of  Slasconomo,  £4  5s.  8d.  for  relinquishing  all  his 
right,  title  and  interest  in  the  land  of  the  township. 

Lieutenant  William  Hilton,  of  this  town,  served 
under  Colonel  Wiuthrop  Hilton  in  the  war  with  the 
Eastern  Indians. 

In  the  year  following  the  rate  of  the  town  was  £23 
19«.  llrf. 

The  town  granted  John  Knowlton  the  right  "to 
erect  a  seat  for  himself  in  the  meeting-house,  next  to 
the  West  stairs." 

The  proprietors  of  the  "  Common  lands  "  author- 
ize their  committee  to  sell  "Howes  Lsland  "  to  him 
that  will  give  the  most  for  it. 

In  1701  the  town  ordered  the  hurial-place  to  be 
fenced  in  and  "  whoever  neglect  to  work  on  the  same 
shall  be  fined  3  shillings." 

The  people  were  ordered  to  cut  pine  and  hemlock 
brush  from  the  fodder  land  two  days.  At  that  time 
the  only  hay  for  their  cattle  was  cut  from  the  natural 
meadows  and  swampy  places,  where  there  was  a  rank 
growth  of  a  coarse  variety  of  grass,  and  to  keep  back 
the  encroachment  of  the  woods  the  clearing  above 
referred  to  was  occasionally  necessary.  Dams  were 
often  built  so  as  to  kill  th'e  bushes  and  young  trees  by 
flooding  them. 

In  1705  a  "saw  mill"  was  erected  at  "  Bushie 
plain;"  this  was  where  the  "  old  Baker  mill"  now 
stands. 

On  July  4,  1711,  a  proclamation  was  received  in 
town  to  take  all  deserters  of  His  Majesty's  troops  in 
service  in  the  expedition  to  the  Canadas,  on  penalty 
of  fifty  pounds  and  twelve  months'  imprisonment  of 
any  person  entertaining  one  of  them. 

At  that  time  it  was  the  custom  to  record  any  drift  or 
stray  property  that  had  been  found,  in  a  book  kept 
for  the  purpose  ;  in  1715  is  the  following: 

"  Picked  up  by  William  Hilton,  a  boat  (near  Bak- 
er's Island)  20  ft.  long  and  9  ft.  wide." 

At  the  formation  of  the  church  Xovoniber  7,  1716, 
Rev.  Amos  Cheever  was  ordained  as  its  first  pastor. 
He  celebrated  the  first  saerament  ever  held  in  town. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College.  The  church 
at  that  time  consisted  of  nine  males  and  ten  fe- 
males. 


In  the  following  year  .John  Pierce  was  murdered 
on  board  a  vessel  in  the  harbor,  and  it  was  long  be- 
lieved by  the  credulous  that  the  moans  of  the  mur- 
dered man  could  be  heard  on  the  approach  of  a  storm. 
But  it  has  since  been  ascertained  that  these  mournful 
sounds  proceeded  I'rom  a  sea-bird  known  as  the 
loon. 

The  people  of  that  time  were  extremely  supersti- 
tious. On  a  hill  near  the  beginning  of  the  Essex 
woods  two  men  used  to  make  shingles;  in  a  drunken 
quarrel  one  was  killed,  and  that  part  of  the  town  was 
long  avoided  after  dark  ;  for  on  stormy  nights  the 
deceased  shingle  maker  could  be  heard  filing  his  saw, 
and  uttering  the  most  distressing  groans.  For  many 
years  this  story  was  fully  believed.  At  length,  some 
young  men,  who  cuuld  not  understand  what  possible 
use  disembodied  spirits  could  have  for  tiles  and  saws, 
resolved  to  investigate.  On  a  windy  day  they  as- 
cended the  hill,  and  found  a  long  branch  of  a  pine 
tree  was  resting  heavily  on  a  limb  below  ,  and  when 
swayed  by  the  wind  their  heavy,  pitchy  surfaces 
rubbed  and  chafed  with  the  sounds  described. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  taxed  in  1717  was  sixty- 
four. 

The  people  of  Beverly  Farms  by  petition  "  desire 
to  have  the  bounds  of  Manchester  include  Beverly 
Farms." 

The  "  Commons  "  voted  to  give  one  hundred  acres 
of  their  land  to  the  town,  in  consideration  of  their 
great  cost  in  settling  a  minister  in  town."  This  grant 
included  the  Kettle  Cove  Pond,  Kettle  Island  and 
half  an  acre  near  the  Cove  school-house,  for  a  "  clay- 
pit." 

The  town  afterward  sold  Kettle  Island  to  John 
Knowlton  for  three  pounds. 

Crow  Island  to  Joseph  Leach  for  six  pounds. 

The  clay -pit  was  set  off  for  the  use  of  all  the  in- 
habitants. Then  clay  was  used  for  mortar  in  the 
building  of  chimneys  and  for  the  brick  walls  often 
laid  between  the  studding  of  the  framed-houses,  and 
in  the  construction  of  log-houses  it  was  very  much 
used  in  filling  the  spans  between  the  logs. 

Every  pupil  in  the  schools  was  taxed  "5  pence 
per  week  for  the  support  of  the  teachers ;  "  and  iu 
cold  weather  every  one  was  expected  to  contribute 
daily  a  stick  of  wood. 

In  1718  the  commoners  "granted  the  Hon.  Samuel 
Browne,  of  Salem,  10  acres  of  upland,  and  5  acres  of 
swamp,  as  he  had  been  at  great  cost  in  settling  a  min- 
ister in  town." 

In  December,  1719,  Samuel  Lee,  Aaron  Bennett, 
John  Foster,  Richard  Leach,  Benjamin  Allen  and 
John  Dodge  were  chosen  a  committee  to  build  a  new 
meeting-house  near  the  old  one.  It  was  forty-nine 
feet  long  and  thirty-five  feet  wide. 

Ezekiel  Knowlton  was  drowned  at  Sable  Island.     , 

In  1720  the  old  meeting-house  was  sold  for  twelve 
pounds,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  "  to  take  sub- 
scriptions of  every  man  for  his  work,  or  stulf  which 
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he  will  offer  to  build  the  new  one,  and  to  agree  with 
an  'artificial'  workman  to  over  see  the  workers  and 
work  himself  as  cheap  as  can  be  done,  and  when  the 
nieetiiij^house  is  fit  for  the  congregation  to  meet  in, 
the  committee  are  to  make  a  satisfactory  account  of 
the  same ;  and  the  committee  are  to  seat  the  peo- 
ple according  to  their  purchase  in  the  said  house, 
and  all  money  which  shall  be  received  from  other 
towns,  shall  be  devoted  to  the  building  of  the  pulpit, 
and  all  pin  money  to  building  the  minister's  pew." 

The  front  door,  with  its  home-made  lock,  and  heavy 
iron  hinges,  is  yet  preserved  as  the  southern  door  of 
Major  Foster's  ware-house ;  and  the  sounding-board 
forms  a  part  of  the  ceiling  in  a  kitchen  at  West  Man- 
chester. These  interesting  relics  should  be  preserved 
in  some  place  of  greater  safety. 

About  this  time  John  Hill  opened  a  public  house 
where  the  "Rail  Road  house"  now  is,  on  Union 
Street.  This  is  the  second  tavern  of  which  we  have 
record.     It  was  built  by  John  Bishop  in  IfiOO. 

Inl721"Jabiz  Dodge  was  chosen  school-master, 
and  was  not  to  have  more  than  twenty  pounds  per 
annum." 

And  among  other  subjects  voted  upon,  there  was 
a  majority  against  geese  lunning  any  longer  on  the 
common. 

The  "fields  at  the  Plain  and  at  the  Neck  were  held 
in  common  as  pasture  lands." 

In  1722  the  selectmen  granted  to  John  Lee,  Jr.,  "a 
retailers  license." 

"  Joseph  Knight  sells  his  farm  at  the  the  Cove  to 
Ingersoll."  This  is  the  place  now  owned  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  General  Court  assessed  the  town  "  £108  as 
their  proportion  of  the  debt  contracted  by  the  expe- 
dition to  Canada,  and  trustees  were  elected  with  in- 
structions to  let  it  out  at  6  per  cent.,  in  sums  not 
less  than  £-5,  or  more  than  £10,  to  any  one  person." 

A  road  was  laid  out,  one  and  one-half  rods  wide, 
from  the  county-road  by  the  causeway  up  the 
"Great  Hill,"  "  for  fishermen  to  cut  their  fire-wood." 

In  1723  the  town  "  ordered  the  trustees  of  the  £108 
ahall  have  it  for  5  years,  and  be  allowed  20  shillings 
for  bringing  it  from  Boston." 

A  new  school-house  was  built  near  the  meeting- 
house, under  the  direction  of  John  Foster  and  Rich- 
ard Leach,  "who  are  also  required  to  survey  the 
school  lands  and  report  on  its  quality  and  quantity." 

This  building  was  sold  in  1811  and  removed  to 
Saw-Mill  Brook,  where  it  was  converted  into  a  dwell- 
ing-house by  Mathew  Giles. 

John  Fo-ster  was  chosen  school-master  for  four 
years,  at  ten  pounds  per  annum.  "And  the  town 
agrees  to  assess  £100  for  four  years  for  the  support  of 
a  free  school,  for  bothc  se.\es  to  learn  reading,  writ- 
ing I'.nglisli  and  cyphering." 

Nathaniel  Marsters  exchanges  Poplar  Plain  with 
the  town  taking  in  lieu  thereof  land  bordering  on 
Ijobster  Cove. 


1724  "  The  clerk  is  ordered  to  Alphabet  the  Town's 
Books." 

And  "the  road  li  rods  wide,  was  built  from  the 
County  Road  to  the  White  Beach.'' 

In  the  following  year  "  Benjamin  Allen,  John 
Bishop,  Richard  Leach,  Jonathan  Allen,  Jeremiah 
Hibbetts,  John  Crowell,  Jabez  Dodge,  Samuel  Lee 
and  Shadrack  Norton  petition  for  fifty  feet  of  land  in 
front  of  the  landing  place,  off  the  point  of  rocks  to 
build  a  wharf." 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1727,  the  people  were 
alarmed  by  an  earthquake. 

The  cause  of  such  terrestrial  disturbances  was  not 
understood  by  the  people  of  that  period.  They  were 
regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the  Deity's  anger.  A 
great  religious  revival  followed  and  continued  for  sev- 
eral mouths,  and  forty  people  were  united  with  the 
church. 

In  1730  the  town  voted  to  pay  Rev.  Mr.  Cheever, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  he  to  release  the 
Millet  Swamp.  "And  every  person  is  to  pay  his  pro- 
portion by  contribution  every  Lord's  day,  by  writing 
his  name  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  handing  it  into  the 
box." 

Among  the  old  papers  of  the  town  the  following  is 
not  the  least  remarkable : 

"  Whenr  ae  thar  was  no  way  l.-iy-i  out  at  Keettcl  cove  laodiDg-placa 
formerly,  we,  the  snbscribere,  one  yo  fiftb  day  of  Nov.,  1731,  have  laid 
out  half  an  Acre  of  lauil  for  ye  hmding-place  at  Kettel  covo  ou  North 
Bide  of  yo  Cove,  as  foulerthe  ;  teeu  \*o\e  fruutiug  to  ye  water  to  one  ye 
up  land,  to  one  ye  i)epel  Stone  hench,  falling  back  to  ye  Nor  ward  to  ye 
Distance  of  teen  pul  to  :i  poI  in  wecdtll,  thence  back  G  l»l8.  to  2  pis.  in 
weath  to  yo  Kste  side  of  a  Crate  Rock  ;  and  also  lainding  out  on  Nor 
Kyst  side  of  ye  way  to  Daniel  Knigh  Howes  2  pol  wide  and  ao  along  ye 
way  that  Go8  to  Knigh  aaw  mill,  then  one  pol  on  half  when  yo  way  now 
ia  about  teen  pU,  beyond  the  red  8aw  mill,  Ac. 

Aaron  Bknnett,  1     Selectmen 
John  Foster,       y        of 
Thomas  Lee,        J  Manchester." 

Knight's  saw-mill  was  above  the  old  burial-ground 
on  the  road  to  the  railroad  Station  at  the  Cove. 

At  a  town  meeiing  held  in  1731,  it  was  ordered 
"  that  the  valuable  gift  of  Baxter's  practical  works 
from  Mr.  Holden,  of  London,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Col- 
man,  to  the  town  and  church  at  Manchester,  are 
thankfully  accepted,  and  £8  appropriated  for  the 
binding  of  said  works." 

These  volumes  were  kept  for  many  years,  but  in 
consequence  of  frequent  and  incautious  lending  they 
were  lost. 

In  the  following  year  Ram  Island  was  sold  to  John 
Knowlton. 

And  in  1732  the  town  "  agrees  to  build  a  wharf  of 
fifty  feet  in  front  of  the  Landing  place  by  the  meet- 
ing-house, from  the  south  ledge  of  rocks  to  the  chan- 
nel, and  iissess  £50  on  the  Town  to  build  the  same. 
And  each  man  shall  work  one  day  on  the  said  wharf, 
on  jienalty  of  paying  5  shillings  to  defray  the  cost 
of  the  wharf."  This  was  the  town's  wharf  by  the 
Common. 

In  1734  fifty  pounds  was  ordered  "to  be  assessed 
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for  the  schools,  one-half  of  which  is  to  support  4 
School  Dams,  viz.:  one  at  Xuport,  one  at  the  Meet- 
ing-house, one  at  Brierey  Plain  and  one  at  Kettle 
Cove.  The  other  half  shall  be  expended  in  provid- 
ing a  good  school-master  to  keep  near  the  Jleeting- 
hoHse  during  the  fall  and  winter  season "  The 
"School  Dams"  of  that  time  taught  reading,  spell- 
ing and  writing,  using  the  "horn  book  "  and  psalter 
for  reading,  and  "  the  goose  quill  pens  "  for  writing. 
It  is  said  tlie  twigs  of  the  grey  birch  were  sometimes 
used  instead  of  quills. 

A  proposition  was  made  in  several  of  the  towns  to 
divide  the  county  of  Essex,  but  the  vote  of  Manches- 
ter was  against  it.  "And  a  committee  was  chosen  to 
draw  up  the  reasons  for  their  vote." 

In  173G  Samuel  Allen  sold  to  John  Foster,  shore- 
man, ten  acres  of  land  at  Graves"  farm  for  fifty 
pounds. 

"In  1739  the  meeting  of  the  Commoners  was  held 
in  John  Hill's  tavern." 

In  June,  17-10,  while  the  people  were  on  their  way 
to  church,  an  earthquake  of  such  severity  was  felt 
that  many  were  obliged  to  be  seated. 

John  Driver  was  slain  by  the  Indians  at  Cape 
Sable. 

In  1741  a  bridge  was  built  across  the  river  at  the 
grist-mill.  This  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  bridge 
in  the  centre  of  the  town.  And  the  "  river  bank 
near  the  school-house  was  leased  for  a  lime  kiln." 
This  was  about  where  the  town  hall  now  stands. 

J(din  Hill  was  chosen  "  A  Inspector  of  Killing  and 
Hunting  of  Dears,"  which  were  plentiful  in  the 
woods. 

In  1744  "Samuel  Lee  was  commissioned  a  Justice 
of  the  peace,"  a  very  important  office  at  that  time. 

In  March,  174.5,  the  expedition  against  Louisbourg 
sailed  from  Boston,  under  the  command  of  William 
Pepi>errell.  This  was  a  strongly-fortified  town  that 
had  been  built  by  the  French  on  the  Island  of  Cape 
Breton.  The  town  had  a  large  business  and  was  said 
to  have  employed  si.\  hundred  vessels  in  its  trade  and 
fisheries.  The  feeling  against  this  place  was  very 
strong,  and  was  voiced  by  a  noted  divine  in  an  ad- 
joining town.  In  a  sermon  advocating  the  necessity 
of  destroying  the  place,  he  said:  "They  harbor  our 
enemies  that  come  to  lay  waste  our  infant  eastern 
settlements;  they  molest  and  break  in  upon  our  fish- 
eries, and  break  them  to  pieces;  they  lie  near  the 
roadway  of  our  European  merchandise,  and  they  sally 
out  and  take  our  corn-vessels ;  and  therefore  our  op- 
pressions from  thence,  so  long  as  it  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  are  like  to  be  intolerable.  We 
must  remove,  then,  our  enemies,  or  they  will  destroy 
us.  There  is  a  plain  necessity  of  it ;  and  woe  to  us  if 
it  be  not  reduced ! " 

There  was  great  rejoicing  when  the  news  of  its  sur- 
render reached  the  town.  No  list  of  those  engaged 
in  this  enterprise  from  this  town  has  been  preserved. 
But  Samuel  May  was  there  as  a  lieutenant.     David 


Allen  kept  a  journal  of  the  expedition.  Jacob  Mor- 
gan and  John  Hassam  were  killed;  and  William 
Tuck  was  in  the  engagement  on  board  a  British 
frigate.  Daniel  Foster  was  lost  by  the  sinking  of  a 
boat,  and  Jacob  Foster  never  returned.  A  great  deal 
of  excitement  prevailed  lest  the  French  fleet  should 
make  an  attack,  and  many  enlisted  in  the  Essex 
County  regiments  and  marched  to  Boston.  In  town 
the  coast-guard  was  increased  and  ammunition  bought. 
The  town  provided  stocks  for  disorderly  bipeds,  and  a 
pound  for  restraining  unruly  quadrupeds.  The  first 
stood  on  the  common  near  the  church. 

In  1747,  other  toilers  of  the  sea  fell  victims  to  the 
barbarities  of  the  savage  tribes  on  the  coast  of  Maine. 
Captain  Amos  Hilton  with  his  son  and  crew  landed 
for  wood  and  water,  when  they  were  surprised  by  the 
Indians  and  all  massacred  but  one  lad.  Further 
particulars  of  this  affair  will  be  found  in  the  article 
on  the  fisheries. 

Mr.  William  Hilton,  his  son,  son-in-law  and  one 
other  man  were  suprised  by  the  Indians  at  Niscopet, 
near  Sheepscot.  All  were  killed  except  the  last  named, 
who  was  made  a  prisoner.  William  Hilton  was  on 
his  way  to  Muscongus  to  possess  the  land  belonging 
to  his  father. 

In  1748,  the  throat  distemper  prevailed  and  many 
children  died,  and  Benjamin  Allen  and  William  Has- 
sam were  lost  at  sea. 

The  following  year  was  also  a  sad  one,  for  Isaac 
Preston,  Benjamin  Hassam  and  William  Lee  were 
lost  on  a  return  voyage  from  Lisbon.  Ezekiel  Mars- 
ters  was  also  lost  at  sea,  and  Andrew  Leach  died 
while  in  London. 

"2  shillings  paid  for  a  new  bottom  to  the  Great 
Chair  in  the  school-house." 

In  1750  "  Captain  John  Lee  was  paid  5s.  -id.  for  a 
journey  after  a  school-master." 

The  town  also  voted  to  repair  the  meeting-house, 
and  to  buy  the  first  row  of  pews  in  the  front  gallery, 
the  front  seats  in  the  side  gallery,  and  the  men's 
seats  below. 

And  it  was  further  voted  that  those  that  are  pro- 
prietors, and  those  that  are  not,  shall  vote  togeilier. 
This  is  the  first  instance  of  unrestricted  suffrage  in 
the  town. 

A  church  steeple  was  ordered  to  be  built  at  a  cost 
of*  £190,  and  in  the  following  year  an  additional  £100 
was  appropriated  for  the  same  purjiose. 

And  again  a  gloom  is  cast  over  the  village  by  the 
loss  of  six  of  their  inhabitants  while  on  their  return 
voyage  from  Lisbon. 

In  1753  "  Mr.  Samuel  Wigglesworth  was  paid  for 
keeping  a  school  five  sixths  of  one  quarter  year  £5, 
lis,  IJrf." 

The  wolves  were  very  destructive  to  the  young 
stock  of  the  settlers,  and  at  town  meeting  it  was  or- 
dered "  that  any  sum  of  money  be  drawn  to  destroy 
them,"  and  on  the  following  year  it  was  voted  the 
money  needful  in  conjunction  with  other  towns,  "to 
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Destroy  those  Devouring  AV'olvcs  which  are  in,  or 
may  be  found  in,  the  woods  between  Ipswich,  Glou- 
cester, Miinchester,  Beverly  and  Weuliam." 

John  Lee,  Samuel  Lee  and  Rev.  Amos  Cheever  were 
owners  ol"  Slaves. 

The  town  purchased  a  copper  weather-cock  for 
their  meeting-house  at  a  cost  of  £7,  10s.  8d.  It  has 
been  in  constant  use  ever  since,  and  it  as  faithfully 
marks  the  wind's  clianges  as  it  did  for  our  Colonial 
ancestors. 

In  1753  Benjamin  Martin,  who  owned  Smith's 
farm,  died  ;  his  son,  Nathaniel,  married  a  dau<;hter 
of  Amos  I'ickworth. 

In  1755  a  "  contribution  was  taken  for  the  support 
of  free  schools,  Samuel  Lee  giving  the  interest  of 
£13  6s.  8c/.  for  ten  years,  and  many  others  subscribed 
liberally.  The  early  settlers  were  always  interested 
in  the  support  of  the  church  and  the  schools;  and, 
considering  their  very  limited  means,  and  the  great 
scarcity  of  money,  their  contributions  were  very 
liberal. 

In  the  following  year  six  citizens  of  the  town  were 
lost  at  sea.  The  men  were  a  sea-faring  race,  and 
were  nuuh  employed  by  the  merchants  of  Boston, 
Salem,  and  Newburyport. 

In  175G  Ambrose  Allen,  Moses  Frank,  Jacob  Lee, 
Daniel  Davidson,  William  Ireland,  and  John  Ayers, 
belonging  to  the  town,  were  lost  at  s'ja  on  a  return 
voyage  from  Lisbon. 

Rev.  Amos  Cheever,  who  had  been  pastor  of  the 
church  for  tweniy-seven  years,  died  January  15,  1756. 
He  was  lain  in  the  old  burial  ground,  but  no  stone 
marks  his  resting-place. 

In  the  towu  records  for  1757  is  the  following :  "  The 
selectmen  are  empowered  to  let  the  French  men  to 
John  Foster  for  one  year  for  one  hundred  and  ten 
pounds.  Old  Tenor."  There  were  neutral  French 
(Acadians)  who  were  compelled  to  leave  Nova  Scotia 
after  it  had  been  conquered  by  the  English,  and 
were  town  charges. 

1758  was  a  disastrous  season  for  the  fishing  fleet; 
many  were  lost.  Of  this  town  John  Day,  John 
Driver,  Richard  Leach,  John  Lee  and  Samuel  Mor- 
gan ijerished. 

And  there  were  more  victims  for  the  sav.igcs,  for 
Captain  Samuel  Leach,  Joseph  Allen,  Jacob  Crowell 
and  Robert  Bear  were  surprised  and  slain  at  Casco 
Bay.     Two  boys  escaped. 

Captain  Leach  was  a  justice  of  the  i)eace,  and 
noted  for  his  great  strength  and  activity.  In  numer- 
ous Indian  battles  he  had  made  himself  conspicuous, 
and  was  said  to  have  destroyed  many  of  his  assailants 
before  he  fell,  covered  with  wounds. 

The  third  tavern,  used  to  stand  at  the  corner  of 
Washington  and  North  streets.  It  was  kept  by  Dea- 
con John  .Mien,  about  1758.  It  had  a  long  slo|)ing 
roof,  was  two  stories  in  front  and  one  in  the  rear. 
The  sign  was  a  golden  ball.  It  had  two  large,  square 
rooms  in   front,  a  very  largo  chimney  in   the  centre, 


and  a  long,  narrow  kitchen  in  the  rear.  It  was  taken 
down  in  1883. 

In  1759,  Benjamin  Orsement  was  granted  a  deed  of 
the  Old  Way  to  Chebacco,  around  "  Moses  Hill,"  by 
laying  out  a  new  road,  to  the  westward  of  "  Millett's 
Swamp"  lots  to  Chebacco.  This  was  the  original 
road  to  Ipswich,  or  Chebacco,  as  Essex  was  then 
called.  It  left  what  is  now  called  the  "  Old  Road  " 
to  Eisex  about  opposite  the  "  Cres<ey  Orchard,"  and 
ran  to  the  northward  of  "  Moses  Hill." 

£9  1\s.  Sil.  was  paid  John  Foster  for  8ui)plying  the 
families  of  the  Frenchmen"  (.Veadians). 

In  1760  a  subscri|)ti()n  for  the  support  of  a  free 
grammar  school  was  circulated,  and  "John  Lee  agrees 
to  give  £30  old  tenor:  if  Daniel  Edwards  arrives  safe 
from  Virginia:  if  not,  then  £15,  and  10  others  sub- 
scribed the  last  named  sum." 

The  town  was  fined  for  not  sending  a  representa- 
tive to  the  General  Court. 

A  wall  w!us  ''ordered  to  be  built  about  the  burial- 
place,  and  the  bars  are  to  be  replaced  with  a  gate." 
This  was  probably  an  ordinary  stone  wall. 

The  following  is  a  li.st  of  the  school  teachers  in 
1760:  — 

t.  a.   d. 

"  TlininaB  Lee'B  wife,  the  .School  Dnmc  lit  Kcttlo  Cove,  received...  1  4 

AVitiuw  Itfbecca  TewltBbury,  at  Newport .' 2  5 

Nutlmniei  Lee's  wife,  ut  tlie  riain 1  .3     4 

Widow  Sar.ili  I.cncli,  ut  Nortli  Yainioutli 18    3 

Jolin  Pickering,  for  1  quarter  liire,keepiiigGraininar  School  6  13    S 

"The  town  paid  Thomas  Lee  for  making  a  whip- 
ping-post, and  a  pair  of  stocks  13  shillings,  4(/. ;  and 
4s.  8(/.  for  stock-irons."  These  indispensable  institu- 
tions of  our  forefathers,  were  placed  on  the  common 
near  the  church  and  the  school-house. 

A  fine  of  five  shillings  was  collected  from  a  person 
"for  swearing." 

In  1761  a  census  of  the  town  was  taken,  and  gives 
the  number  of  inhabitants  as  follows:  — 

Total  of  po[mIation 7'39 

Kamlliei! 1** 

lloilBCB 1*^ 

Colored  pereoliB % 23 

Aruc  ialiB  " 

IndianB ^ 

The  last  family  of  Indians  lived  at  "  Nichols,"  (near 
the  Tenney  place).  They  were  very  old,  and  were 
kindly  treated  by  the  people  of  the  town  who  often 
contributed  to  their  comfort  by  gifts  of  food  and 
clothing. 

During  the  revival  at  Chebacco  in  17G3,  sevenil  of 
the  Manchester  people  united  with  Rev.  John  Cloave- 
land's  church  in  that  place,  nuuh  to  the  displeasure 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Tappan,  who  had  but  little  sympathy 
with  the  "  Whitefieldian  movement."  Among  the 
luimber  was  Edward  Lee,  "The  Apostolic  Fisher- 
man," of  whom  Jlr.  Cleavehiiul  gives  an  interesting 
account  in  his"riain  Narrative,''  [)ublished  at  Bos- 
ton in  1767. 

Ill  the  following  year  Benjamin  Andrew,  Charles 
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Leach  and  David  Foster  were  lost  with  tiic  "May- 
flower," on  their  return  from  the  West  Indies. 

In  17()')  John  Foster  owned  the  "  Smilli  Farm." 

Tlic  parsiMiasre  limd  at  tlie  oa.^tward  of  the  meeting- 
house was  divided  and  sold,  and  money  was  ajipropri- 
ated  by  the  town  for  the  building  of  an  alms-liouse. 
It  was  the  eustom  to  let  out  the  poor  to  board  with 
those  who  would  pay  the  most  for  their  services ;  this 
was  done  annually. 

Again  the  storms  and  seas  make  havoc,  and  shrnud 
the  village  in  mourning;  for  tliis  year  adds  no  less 
than  ten  to  the  list  o(  lost. 

In  17C7  "  the  town  orders  £36,  13«.  4rf.  as  a  gift  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Tappan,  and  continued  the  same  in  the 
year  following,  and  in  1769  the  amount  was  increased 
to  £45.'' 

A  wind-mill  was  ordered  to  be  built,  that  the 
exportation  of  corn  might  be  prevented.  It  stood 
near  School  Street,  on  the  land  recently  purchased 
by  the  town  for  a  cemetery,  and  was  taken  down  in 
about  1812. 

A  town-meeting  was  called  "to  see  if  anything 
could  be  done  lo  the  burial-ground,  in  consideration 
■that  those  persons  who  are  called  to  follow  their 
deceased  friends  to  the  grave,  may  be  delivered  from 
the  briers  which  so  encumber  them.'' 

This  year  saw  a  marked  change  in  the  church — for 
seats  for  the  choir  were  made  in  the  gallery — before 
this  they  sat  with  the  congregation,  and  did  not  sing 
by  note  as  they  now  began  to  do.  The  time  was 
started  by  a  wooden  pitch-pipe  about  a  foot  in  length, 
on  which  the  letters  of  the  scale  were  cut ;  the  tones 
were  obtained  by  blowing  in  the  end,  and  the  pitch 
by  sliding  up  and  down  the  rod  that  filled  the  cavity 
of  the  instrument ;  only  about  a  dozen  psalm  tunes 
were  then  in  use. 

In  1773  "  the  town  agreed  with  Joseph  Killam  to 
ring  the  bell  and  sweep  the  meeting-house  for  one 
year  for  £1  68.  8rf.,  and  further,  to  ring  the  said  bell 
at  9  o'clock  at  night  for  40  shillings." 

The  early  settlers  had  paid  their  passages  to  this 
country,  they  had  settled  upon  land  they  had  already 
purchased  before  leaving  England  by  buying  shares 
in  the  stock  of  the  company,  and  that  there  might 
be  no  doubt  as  to  their  right  to  the  land,  they  had 
paid  the  Indians  for  a  full  and  complete  relinquish- 
ment of  all  their  right,  title  and  interest  in  it.  As  loyal 
subjects  of  the  Crown  they  had  always  furnished 
their  full  proportion  of  men  and  money  for  preserv- 
ing peace  along  the  borders.  They  had  contributed 
their  quota  of  the  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  colonial 
government.  They  felt  they  had  made  their  new 
homes  by  privation,  hard  labor,  and  honest  practices, 
and  they  were  sensitive  of  any  unjust  interference 
of  Old  England  in  their  affairs.  After  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  1763,  by  which  all  the 
French  possessions  in  Canada  were  surrendered  to 
the  English — instead  of  a  more  liberal  policy  be- 
ing adopted  as  they  had  been  led  to  believe — the  in- 


dustrial pursuits  of  the  young  colony  were  more 
severely  restricted  than  before:  already  over  taxed  for 
the  protection  of  the  colony,  the  inijjoverislu'd  .settlers 
were  still  further  harassed  by  burdensome  taxation, 
and  intolerable  regulations  on  commerce  and  manu- 
factures. 

This  feeling  was  greatly  intensified  by  the  at- 
tempted enforcement  of  the  tea  tax  in  1773,  which 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  three  shii)-loads  in 
Boston  harbor.  This  act  of  defiance  roused  the  in- 
dignation of  the  British  Parliament,  and  in  retalia- 
tion they  closed  the  port  of  that  town,  thereby 
paralyzing  all  business,  and  causing  a  vast  amount  of 
suffering  there,  and  in  the  vicinity.  The  prospect  of 
our  fathers  was  gloomy  in  the  extreme. 

There  were  a  considerable  number  in  the  town  who 
remained  loyal  to  the  country  of  their  birth,  and 
reasoned  against  resistance.  They  said,  "Our interests 
are  almost  entirely  on  the  ocean,  if  war  comes  our 
fisheries  will  be  destroyed,  the  markets  of  Europe,  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  trade  with  the  southern 
colonies  will  be  closed  against  us,  our  vessels  will  rot 
at  our  wharves:   and  how  can  we  live?" 

But  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  Manchester 
felt  they  had  been  goaded  beyond  endurance ;  and 
they  were  willing  to  take  any  risk,  and  to  make  any 
.sacrifice  in  the  hope  of  greater  independence. 
And  in  common  with  the  inhabitants  of  other  sec- 
tions of  the  state  they  lost  no  time  in  seconding  the 
measures  of  the  leaders  against  the  unwarranted 
aggressions  of  England. 

May  18,  1774,  a  letter  was  received  from  the  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  at  Boston,  on  the  subject  of 
a  separation  of  colonies.  A  town-meeting  was  called 
and  a  committee  was  chosen  to  report  thereon.  At  an 
adjourned  meeting  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  : 

l8t.  "  If  any  danger  arrise  fi-om  this  meeting,  the  town  will  be  liable 
for  the  same. 

2d.  "  To  send  delegates  to  the  county  congress  and  they  be  paid  eight 
shillings  per  day. 

3d.  "  John  Lee,  Andrew  Mar^ters,  and  Andrew  Woodbury  are  elected 
delegates  to  the  County  Congress  to  meet  at  Ipswich  tocousider  the  criti- 
cal state  ol  our  national  affairs." 

The  resolutions  passed  at  Ipswich  were  of  unmistak- 
able import,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extracts; 

';  At  the  same  time  we  frankly  and  with  sincerity,  declare  that  we  hold 
ourselves  subject  to  his  majesty  King  George  the  3d,  aud  as  such  will 
bear  him  true  allegiance,  and  are  ready  with  our  lives  and  fortunes  to 
support  and  defend  his  person,  crown,  and  dignity  of  his  constitutional 
autlioiity  over  us.  But,  by  the  horrors  of  slavery — by  the  dignity  and 
happiness  attending  virtnous  frcedou),  we  are  constrained  to  declare  that 
wo  hold  our  liberties  too  dear  to  be  sported  with,  and  are  therefore 
seriously  determined  to  defend  them." 

On  the  16th  of  September,  "Andrew  Woodbury 
was  elected  to  the  General  Court,  and  in  the  event  of 
its  disolution  he  was  to  attend  as  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress at  Cambridge." 

Since  1749  the  hungry  waves  have  engulfed  no 
less  than  ninety-seven  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  little 
town. 
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In  December  of  the  same  year  the  town  voted  that 
"the  money  in  tlie  hands  of  the  constable  should  not 
be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Province,  but  to  Henry 
Gardner  of  Stowe  ;  "  thus  the  "  sinews  of  war  "  were 
diverted  from  the  customary  channel  to  the  popular 
cause. 

And  that  importation  might  be  reduced  it  was 
voted  "  that  we  give  no  Scarfs  or  Gloves  at  funerals, 
and  wear  no  mourning  for  deceased  friends,  except  a 
email  piece  of  crape." 

Minute  men  were  appointed,  ammunition  purchas- 
ed, and  the  militia  organized  by  the  election  of  An- 
drew Marstcrs,  captain,  Samuel  Forster,  lieutenant, 
and  Eleazer  Urafts,  second  lieutenant;  and  the  com- 
pany were  more  frequently  drilled  on  the  common. 

The  town  also  ordered  "  a  subscription  for  the 
poor  of  Boston." 

Early  in  1775  the  small-po-x,  a  disease  peculiarly 
dreaded  at  that  period,  appeared  in  the  town,  and  a 
pest-house,  with  its  attendant,  the  smoke-house,  was 
built,  and  many  people  died. 

The  order  from  the  Provincial  Congress  for  sup- 
plying clothing  for  the  army  was  cheerfully  complied 
with  ;  and  fifty  bushels  of  corn  were  purchased  for  the 
poor  of  the  town. 

Watch-houses  were  built  along  the  coast  that  the 
movements  of  the  British  armies  might  be  observed. 

In  April  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington 
reached  the  town,  and  the  militia  under  Captain 
Marsters  started  immediately  for  the  scene  of  action. 
They  went  as  far  as  Medford,  where  they  received 
orders  to  return.  (Twenty-one  of  this  company  enlist- 
ed in  the  Continental  army).  The  colors  carried  by 
this  Jledford  company  was  for  many  years  preserved 
by  Major  Forster ;  and  at  his  death  it  became  the 
property  of  his  grandson,  James  Knight,  a  veteran 
of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

Dr.  Josejih  Whipple  wiis  the  first  physician  that 
settled  in  Manchester.  He  was  made  captain  of  the 
Coast  Guards,  and  the  following  is  a  copy  of  his 
orders. 

"At  a  meeting  of  tho  Committee  of  CorrespondeDCO  on  Jlonday,  the 
25th  of  Sejiteniber,  1775. 

"  Cupttiiu  Joseiili  Whipple. — As  you  and  the  half  company  of  soldiers 
stationed  in  the  town  of  AlanclieKter  arc  under  tho  cure  of  tlio  Commit- 
tee of  Correspondence,  wo  order  you  to  proceed  as  fullowetli  : — 

**  Firdly.  Wo  order  you  and  your  enlisted  soldiers  to  meet  on  the 
Town  Landing,  complete  In  arms,  as  directed  by  the  Congress,  at  two 
o'clock  every  dny  except  Sunday,  and  to  discipline  your  soldiers  two 
hours  and  a  half,  and  them  that  don't  appear  by  half  after  two  o'clock 
shall  pay  a  fine  for  each  default  of  eight  pence  to  be  taken  out  of  their 
wages. 

"Stcindtif.  We  order  you  and  your  soldiers  to  carry  your  arms  to  meet- 
ing eTery  meeting  day,  according  to  the  resolves  of  the  Congress. 

•'  Thi'-tili/.  Wo  order  you  to  keep  three  watches  in  town,  two  in  each 
watch  by  night  and  one  by  day.  One  watch  on  Glaashead,  and  one  watch 
OD  Image  Hill  (Ilie  Uullard  place),  and  one  on  Crow  Island. 

**  Ftmrtltly.  Wo  order  you  to  go  the  rounds  two  nights  in  each  week,  to 
see  lliut  there  U  a  good  watch  kept,  and  in  case  any  of  them  should  be 
found  deflcient  that  they  may  bo  tried  by  the  articles  of  war,  as  they  are 
Id  the  army  nt  Cambridge, 

"  t\(Otly.  We  order  you  to  see  that  no  night-watch  leaves  the  watch 
UU  he  Is  relieved  by  tho  day-watch,  and  no  day-watch  till  relieved  by 


the  night-watch,  and  see  that  the  watch-houses  are  not  left  destitute 
the  day  or  night, 

'■  SUihtt/.  Wo  order  that  the  Town  Landing  be  the  Laram  port  at  all 
times,  that  in  case  of  any  alarm  that  the  soldiers  nuiko  the  bott  of  their 
way  to  the  Laram  port  to  receive  orders  ;  except  as  is  for  Article 
Eighthly. 

'*  Secenihly.  We  order  that  if  any  shall  leave  the  body  and  not  appear 
on  parade  without  leave  of  the  ofllcers,  they  shall  pay  a  fine  of  six  sbill. 
ings,  to  be  taken  out  of  their  wages  for  each  default. 

"  Kiijltthli/.  We  order  that  if  any  alarm  should  be  at  Kettle  Cove  that 
the  men  that  are  there  shall  keep  there,  and  the  rest  to  appear  at  the 
alarm  post,  and  in  case  the  alarm  should  be  at  Newport  the  men  that 
are  there  shall  keep  there,  and  the  rest  to  appear  as  above.** 

The  committee  of  correspondence  were,  John  Lee, 
Jonathan  Herrick,  Samuel  Forster,  Jacob  Hooper, 
Aaron  Lee,  John  Edwards,  Isaac  Lee,  Isaac  Proctor, 
Eleazer  Crafts. 

During  this  year  an  oration  was  delivered  in  town 
on  "  the  Beauties  of  Civil  Liberty,  and  the  Horrors 
of  Slavery."  This  is  said  to  have  been  not  only  in  the 
interest  of  the  white  race,  but  of  the  negro  as  well ; 
in  fact  it  was  the  first  abolition  address  ever  made  in 
town. 

In  1776  a  town  meeting  was  called  "  to  do  some- 
thing further,  for  security  from  our  unnatural  enimies," 
and  the  construction  of  an  entrenchment  at  Nor- 
tons  Point  was  voted  ;  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn 
was  purchtised  for  the  poor,  and  sixty-eight  pounds 
voted  for  soldiers'  bounties. 

Among  the  old  papers  of  a  tory  family  the  follow- 
ing receipt  was  found,  evidently  written  after  a  poli- 
tical discussion. 

Keceived  payment  in  full  of  all  Demands,  from  this  time,  henseforth 
and  Forever,  as  long  as  the  World  stands. 
"Manchester,  24  :jd  mo.,  1776." 

At  a  town  meeting  it  was  ordered  that  "  Mr.  Rog- 
ers should  have  11  shilling  4(/.  for  writing  a  petition 
to  Gen.  Washington."  The  nature  of  this  document 
is  not  known. 

In  1777  the  warrant  for  the  town-meeting  began 
with:  ''In  the  name  of  the  government  and  people 
of  this  colony  "  instead  of  "  In  the  name  of  his 
Majesty  George  the  Third,  &c.,"  as  before. 

The  town  ordered  .£14  in  addition  to  that  given  by 
Congre-^s,  as  a  bounty  to  enlisting  soldiers,  and  agree 
to  support  the  families  of  the  soldiers. 

There  was  much  excitement  in  regard  to  the  Tories 
in  town,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine 
all  persons  inimical  to  the  state. 

The  town  ordered  to  all  soldiers  that  served  in  the 
Army  of  1776  without  bounty,  a  credit  of  £20  each. 

A  census  reports  a  male  populatiou  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  over  fifteen  years  old. 

Eleazer  Crafts  was  chosen  first  major  of  the  Cape 
Ann  and  Manchester  Brigade. 

In  July,  of  this  year,  the  privateer  "Gloucester,"  a 
new  brig  from  the  port  for  which  she  was  named, 
went  to  sea  with  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
men.  Shortly  after  her  departure  she  capturedand 
sent  in  two  prize  brigs;  after  that  nothing  was  heard 
of  her.  The  loss  of  this  vessel  cast  a  deep  gloom  over 
Manchester,  and  made  widows  and  orphans  in  many 
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liomes.  The  surgeon  was  Dr.  .Tosopli  Whipple,  who 
had  won  an  eiivialile  reputation  as  a  physician  in  the 
town.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  a  sate  counselor, 
and  greatly  beloved  by  his  fellow-citizuns,  eighteen  of 
whom  shipped  with  him,  and  with  him  sank  to  their 
eternal  rest.  Among  them  were  Daniel  Morgan,' 
Daniel  Ober,  Nicholas  Babcock,  James  Pittman,  John 

Allen,   John    Coster,   Tucker,   Amos    Allen, 

David  Brown,  Andrew  Brown,  Jacob  Lendall,  Simeon 
Webber,  Azariah  Allen  and  James  Morgan. 

"  Andrew  Leach  and  ten  others  belonging  to  the 
town  were  lost  in  the  privateer  '  Barringtoii,'  of  New- 
buryport." 

In  April,  1778,  a  town-meeting  was  called  to  con- 
sider the  .\rtieles  of  Confederation  between  the  States. 
The  constitution  was  read  by  paragraphs,  and  its  pro- 
visions discussed,  but  the  decision  was  against  it. 

Liberty  to  be  inoculated  for  the  small-poi  was 
desired.  A  meeting  was  called,  and  after  a  protracted 
debate,  permission  was  refused. 

Samuel  Foster  and  Benjamin  Obear  built  mills  at 
Newjjort  for  making  molasses  from  the  stalks  of  corn, 
but  the  experiment  was  not  successful  and  was  soon 
abandoned. 

All  business  with  the  Southern  Colonies  and  the 
West  Indies  having  been  suspended  by  the  war,  there 
was  much  sutieriug  for  the  want  of  corn,  pork,  mo- 
lasses and  sugar. 

All  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  in  the 
army,  on  board  of  privateer  vessels  or  on  duty  in  the 
wretched  defenses  citlled  forts  that  lined  the  coast; 
so  the  care  of  providing  for  the  familes  devolved  on 
the  women  and  boys,  who  cultivated  the  land,  from 
it  and  from  the  sea,  they  gathered  their  food. 

And  that  the  raising  of  pork  might  be  encouraged, 
it  was  voted  "  that  swine  be  allowed  to  go  at  large, 
yoked  and  ringed  to  prevent  their  doing  damage." 

In  the  early  part  of  1779,  £742  in  paper  was  the 
equal  of' £100  in  silver.  In  December,  of  the  same 
year,  it  required  £2,.593  to  buy  £100  in  silver. 

The  town  ta.xes  for  that  year  were  as  follows : 

Ordered  by  CoDgroaj £S9(M 

State  tax 4927 

Cuuntj-  lax 2024 

Town  ux 2979 

School  tax 2110 

£19,034 

The  impoverished  people  could  not  pay  their  taxes. 
And  so  great  was  the  difficulty  in  tinding  officers  who 
would  undertake  their  collection,  that  Amos  miton, 
Joseph  Day  and  Isaac  Lee  having  beea  severally 
elected,  each  preferred  to  pay  the  fine  of  £5  rather 
than  serve  in  that  capacity. 

£41,  OS.  were  paid  for  soldiers'  shoes,  and  other 
sums  were  raised  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

In  1780  James  Lee  died  in  prison  at  Halifax,  N.  S. 

The  population  of  the  town  for  this  year  was  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-five;     and   the   taxes,   including 
soldiers'  bounties,  were  £21,092. 
79i 


The  town  expenses  "  were  £800  for  Rev.  Mr.  Tap- 
pan  ;  £1280  for  highways;  £800  for  the  poor;  £4000 
for  schools  and  town  charges."  Paper  money  had 
so  depreciated  that  £75  was  the  common  exchange 
for  £1  in  silver. 
I  A  great  deal  of  distress  is  occasioned  by  this 
terrible  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  currency  and 
consequent  high  price  of  all  kinds  of  supplies  ;  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  town  "to  regulate 
the  price  of  articles  of  consumption." 

As  illustrating  the  condition  of  paper  money  of  that 
period,  a  good  woman  in  this  town,  whose  husband 
was  an  officer  of  a  privateer,  was  one  day  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war  made  happy  by  the  receipt 
of  a  barrel  of  sugar  and  £1,000  in  Continental  money, 
as  his  part  of  the  prize  money.  The  captain,  as  he 
paid  it  to  her,  advised  that  it  be  invested  in  some 
kind  of  real  estate  ;  but  to  the  good  wife  the  sum  ap- 
peared a  large  one,  and  fearing  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility, she,  like  the  unfortunate  steward  of  old,  hid  it 
in  a  napkin,  and  neither  she  or  her  heirs  ever  realized 
a  farthing  from  it. 

Seven  men  were  ordered  from  the  town  by  the 
General  Court,  and  £12  in  silver  was  offered  to  sol- 
diers who  would  enlist. 

In  October  orders  were  received  from  Congress  to 
provide  beef  for  the  army.  For  that  purpose  the 
town  voted  to  raise  £7000,  but  this  was  reconsidered 
and  it  was  voted :  "  we  will  not  comply,  let  the  eon- 
sequences  be  what  they  may." 

Another  widespread  alarm  was  occasioned  by  that 
remarkable  phenomenon,  "The  dark  day."  That  was 
a  superstitious  period,  and  coming  as  it  did  at  a  time 
when  harassed  by  want  and  war,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
such  an  unusual  condition  of  the  heavens  should  have 
been  regarded  as  the  grand  climax  of  their.sufl'ering, 
the  final  end  of  earth.  This  darkness  extended  over  a 
great  portion  of  New  England,  but  was  believed  to 
have  been  darkest  in  this  part  of  the  State.  A 
graphic  description  of  that  day  from  the  pen  of  a 
young  lady  is  worthy  of  preservation.    She  says, — 

"  The  BiiQ  rose  clear,  but  it  soon  began  to  be  lowTy  with  some  ehowers. 
Towards  9  o'clock  it  seemed  to  be  breaking  away,  but  everj'  thing  had 
a  yellow  appearance.  Soon  after  9  a  dark,  heavy  cloud  was  seen  rising 
from  the  northwest,  which  gradually  spread  itself  till  it  covered  the 
whole  heavens,  except  a  narrow  space  near  the  horizon.  About  10 
this  was  also  covered,  and  the  darkness  increased  so  that  we  had  to 
light  a  candle.  All  the  folks  out  of  doore,  left  their  work  and  came  in. 
Feur  and  anxiety  were  manifej^ted  on  every  countenance.  It  was  (|uite 
dark  when  we  set  our  diuner  table.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the  dark- 
ness began  to  abate,  and  before  sun  down  it  was  light,  but  clouded 
with  a  yellow,  brassy  appearance.  After  sun  down  it  grew  dark  very 
fast,  and  the  evening  was  more  remarkable  than  the  day.  It  seemed 
like  darkness  that  ntight  be  felt.  Some  of  our  family  who  tried  to  go 
to  a  neighbor's,  had  to  come  back.  We  sat  up  late  knowing  that  the 
moon  would  rise  at  nine,  and  expected  it  would  make  some  difference 
as  to  the  darkness,  but  it  did  not  until  after  11  o'clock  when  some 
glimmer  of  light  began  to  appear." 

This  darkness  was  not  observed  by  those  at  sea.  It 
occurred  on  May  19,  1780. 

In  1781  orders  were  again  received  for  eight  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds  of  beef  or  the 
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money  to  buy  it ;  also  a  draft  for  eight  men.  Neither 
were  complied  with,  and  the  town  was  fined  £1027 
6s. 

Aaron  Lee,  William  Tuck  and  John  Edwards  drew 
a  petition  to  the  General  Court  that  they  would  ap- 
point a  committee  "to  see  the  poverty  of  the  town." 
A  letter  on  the  subject  was  addressed  by  Aaron  Lee 
to  Esquire  Phillips,  of  Andover. 

The  result  was  a  proposition  for  the  town  to  pay 
£50  for  the  beef,  and  give  their  note  for  £50,  which 
was  agreed  to. 

In  November  of  this  year  £1000  was  raised  to  hire 
soldiers  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  The  town 
having  been  fined  for  not  complying  with  the  orders 
of  Congress,  Mr.  Tewksbury  was  sent  to  confer  with 
Col.  Hutchinson,  of  Boston,  and  an  abatement  was 
procured. 

The  fourth  public-house,  or  tavern,  was  situated  on 
Union  Street,  and  was  known  as  the  "Crafts  House." 
It  was  kept  by  Eleazer  Crafts,  from  about  1780  to 
about  1790,  the  time  of  his  decease;  it  was  afterward 
kept  by  his  widow,  who  was  a  woman  of  remarkable 
energy  and  an  active  jiatriot  during  the  Revolution. 

This  house  was  removed  in  1873  to  a  spot  on  School 
Street,  next  above  the  Catholic  Church,  where  it  made 
two  houses  of  good  size. 

In  1782  the  General  Court  ordered  a  quantity  of 
guns  and  ammunition,  which  were  received,  and  an 
additional  draft  for  men  for  three  and  five  months 
was  ordered.'  The  town  ai)pointed  William  Tuck, 
John  Lee  and  Jacob  Tewksbury  to  draw  notes  for 
the  soldiers;  they  drew  interest  and  were  signed  by 
the  town  treasurer.  Warrants  for  the  town-meetings 
were  dated  according  to  the  year  of  American  Indc- 
])endence. 

During  the  Revolution  the  yearly  average  of  deaths 
in  the  town  was  twenty-one ;  but  in  1777  there  were 
fifty  deaths;  the  total  population  was  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-five. 

The  news  of  the  suspension  of  hostilities  between  i 
tlie  United  States  and  (Jreat  Britain  Wiis  received 
with  acclamations  of  joy.  Every  heart  rejoiced  that  war 
had  ceased,  that  peace  had  returned,  and  the  great 
blessing  of  independence  had  been  secured.  It  was 
a  happy  release  from  the  grievous  burdens  which  for 
seven  long  years  had  borne  so  heavily  ujion  the  im- 
poverished people  of  the  town.  The  old  cannon  that 
had  so  long  stood  in  front  of  the  church  was  dragged 
from  its  place,  and  in  charge  of  Benjamin  Leach,  who 
had  served  all  through  the  war  ujjou  the  sea,  and 
Joseph  Kelham,  who  for  the  same  period  had  served 
his  country  cm  the  land,  it  was  taken  to  every  part  ot 
the  town  and  discharged  all  day,  the  happy  people 
joining  in  the  celebration,  and  furnishing  refresh- 
menls  and  [)owder.  Everywhere  the  sound  of  re- 
joicing was  heard,  but  from  none  were  the  prayers  of 
thanksgiving  more  heart-felt,  and  earnest,  than  rose 
from  the  trembling  lips  of  the  mothers  and  daughters; 
they  had  silently  borne  terrible  burdens  of  privations 


and  hardships ;  and  very  many  had  sacrificed  their 
I  husbands,  fathers  and  loved  ones  upon  the  altar  of 
liberty.      During   that    long   war,   all  suftered;    but 
none  more  than  the  women. 

During  the  latter  i)art  of  the  war,  the  people  of 
the  town  were  greatly  distressed  for  the  means  of 
living — paying  taxes  and  meeting  the  drafts  ordered 
by  the  Continental  Congress.  For  seven  years  the 
productive  labor  had  been  called  from  their  pursuits 
to  the  defense  of  the  country.  And  in  order  to  pay 
the  soldiers  and  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
Congress  was  obliged  to  issue  notes  which  circulated 
as  the  currency  of  the  people.  These  were  counter- 
feited in  England,  and  extensively  distributed  through- 
out the  colonies,  the  county  was  Hooded,  and  the 
value  fell  so  rapidly,  and  so  b.w  that  the  people  lost 
confidence  in  its  ever  being  redeemed.  And  when  the 
soldiers  returned  it  was  to  find  the  people  every- 
where embarrassed  by  debt,  commerce  destroyed, 
the  fishing  fleet  lost,  or  so  decayed  as  to  be  almost 
useless,  and  with  no  means  for  the  building  of  new 
ones.  The  outlook  was  extremely  dishearlening,  but 
being  a  self-reliant  and  hopeful  jjcople,  they  went  to 
work,  and  by  industry  and  economy  they  gradually 
recovered,  and  as  they  became  more  prosperous,  pub- 
lic improvements  were  recommenced. 

This  stagnation  created  in  some  parts  of  the  State 
a  feeling  of  disaffection  which  took  the  form  of  an 
insurrection  knowu  as  "'Shay's  Rebellion  "  of  1786, 
The  movement  found  no  sympathizers  in  Manchester 
who  furnished  her  quota  for  its  suppression.  Among 
them  William  Tuck  acted  as  ensign,  and  Samuel 
Ayres  served  as  a  private.  Ayres  was  in  the  Conti- 
nental army  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and 
had  jireviously  served  nineteen  years  in  the  English 
army,  from  which  he  had  been  honorably  discharged. 

During  the  seven  long  years  of  mourning  and  suf- 
fering, the  schools  had  been  somewhat  neglected;  but 
now  money  was  raised  for  the  free  school,  and  in 
1785  a  new  school-house  was  ordered.  It  was  to  be 
thirty  feet  long  and  twenty-six  feet  wide. 

And  a  bell  was  purchased  for  the  church.  It  weighed 
three  hundred  pounds,  and  cost  £58  3*.  7rf.  This 
bell  remained  to  call  the  people  together  until  the 
remodeling  of  the  later  church  in  1845,  when  a  liberal 
citizen  of  the  town  exchanged  it  for  a  much  larger 
one. 

In  1788  the  first  regular  communication  with  Salem 
and  Boston  was  eftectcd  by  the  establishment  of  a  line 
of  two-horse  ojien  carriages  from  Gloucester.  They 
ran  twice  a  week,  and  nearly  the  whole  day  was  con- 
sumed in  making  the  journey.  The  arrival  of  this 
vehicle  always  created  a  sensation. 

.\bout  this  time  Captain  William  Tuck's  schooner 
"Race  Horse"  was  towed  to  "Tuck's  I'oint  "  in  a 
damaged  condition,  and  condemned.  A  portion  of 
her  was  used  in  the  construction  of  other  vessels,  but 
some  of  the  timbers  of  the  old  wreck  arc  still  visi- 
ble. 
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A  grammar  school  was  ordered. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Tappau  died.  He  was  buried  in 
tlie  old  burial  ground,  and  his  grave-3ti)!ie  bears  this 
inscription  : 

"lu  memory  of  Benjamin  Titpimn,  late  pastor  of  the  church  in 
31aiicheat«r,  who  expired  May  •>,  UDO.  in  the  70th  year  of  hie  ago,  and 
the  4-')th  year  of  tiis  ministry.  Ho  was  a  sincere  and  oxeniplnry 
Chrii^tiau,  a  tender  tin$l>an<t  aiiil  parent,  a  jndicions  and  sjundilivine  , 
a  prudent  and  faithful  minister/' 

In  1789  a  building  for  the  poor  of  tlie  town  was 
built  near  the  land  where  the  Baptist  Church  now 
stands.  It  was  known  as  the  long  house,  it  being  but 
seventeen  feet  wide  and  sixty  feet  in  length. 

During  the  year  1791  a  house  was  erected  at  Grave's 
beach  for  small-pox  patients,  and  in  the  year  follow- 
ing Daniel  Low  had  "liberty  to  run  a  wharf  to  the 
point  of  rocks  opposite  the  town  wharf." 

Rev.  Ariel  Parrish  was  ordained  as  the  minister  on 
the  12th  of  April,  1792  ;  he  was  born  in  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  in  1764. 

His  ministry  was  a  very  brief  one,  for  he  died  M.ay 
30,  1794,  a  victim  to  the  "great  sickness,"  as  it  was 
called,  and  which  made  that  year  a  memorable  one  in 
the  annals  of  the  town.  But  liti;le  is  known  of  the 
disease,  except  it  was  a  fever  of  a  very  malignant 
type.  The  people  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  the  fear 
of  contagion  was  so  great  that  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble to  obtain  nurses.  Of  a  population  of  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five,  no  less  than  ninety  died. 

Captain  William  Tuck,  of  this  town,  was  appointed 
by  President  Washington  to  the  office  of  Collector  of 
Customs  for  the  district  of  Gloucester. 

In  Feb.,  1798,  the  schooner"  Esther,"  Captain  Wil- 
liam Hooper,  Jr.,  of  Manchester,  which,  on  a  voyage  to 
Bilboa,  was  captured  by  the  French  privateer  "  /en- 
geance,"  taken  to  Bayonne  and  condemned. 

The  town  appointed  a  committee  to  view  the  road 
leading  over  the  "great  hill,"  and  see  if  it  is  advisable 
to  turn  the  same. 

The  financial  policy  of  General  Washington's  ad- 
ministration proved  a  success,  and  public  confitience 
in  the  government  was  secured  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  give  an  impulse  to  business,  such  as  the  people  had 
never  experienced  before. 

The  Indian  troubles  in  the  West  had  been  sup- 
pressed. The  liberal  policy  of  the  general  govern- 
ment in  opening  those  fertile  regions  for  settlement 
caused  a  large  emigration  thereto. 

The  revolution  iu  France,  and  the  general  Euro- 
pean war  that  followed,  opened  their  markets  to  the 
commerce  and  productions  of  America.  The  people 
advanced  in  prosperity  with  a  rapidity  before  un- 
known. In  the  space  of  ten  years  the  exports  were 
increased  from  nineteen  million  to  ninety-four 
million  dollars. 

This  wonderful  growth  in  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  country  was  soon  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Manchester  whose  home  was  on  the  sea.  The  building 
and  the  fitting  out  of  vessels  for  the  merchant  service, 


and  for  the  fisheries,  created  an  increased  demand  for 
skillful  navigators,  and  this  want  was  fully  mot  by 
Stilson  Hilton,  who  was  noted  for  his  mathematical 
and  nautical  knowledge  ;  he  opened  a  school  where 
young  men  wore  taught  all  the  mysteries  of  naviga- 
tion for  a  moderate  tuition  fee,  and  so  successful  was 
this  teacher  that  there  were  soon  more  than  forty 
sea-captains  from  this  town  in  command  of  merchant 
vessels  from  the  principal  ports  of  the  Commonwealth. 
And  the  fishing  industry  was  no  less  prosperous. 
New  fishing  stations  sprang  up  at  the  Cove,  and 
in  the  little  creeks  and  inlets  of  the  town  new  ves- 
sels were  built;  warehouses,  wharves  and  flakes  for 
the  drying  of  the  catches  were  largely  extended.  Those 
too  old  to  go  to  sea  found  employment  in  preparing 
the    fish  for  market.     All  were  busy. 

The  ocean  has  for  the  old  mariner  a  charm  that 
is  very  difficult  to  eradicate.  As  the  old  race- 
horses often  strive  to  join  in  the  struggle  after  they 
have  been  assigned  to  the  monotonous  labors  of  the 
road,  so  with  them.  As  a  case  in  point,  we  might 
mention  the  instance  of  skipper  Samuel  Allen,  who 
for  many  years  had  commanded  a  fishing  vessel,  but 
getting  old  he  retired  to  his  farm  on  the  Plain. 
One  day  a  vessel  was  all  ready  to  sail  for  the  Grand 
Banks,  but  the  captain  (or  skipper,  as  they  were 
called),  was  nowhere  to  be  found  ;  the  owner  was 
in  a  great  state  of  excitement ;  the  vessel  was  at 
the  wh.arf;  the  tide  was  almost  high;  men,  pro- 
visions, everything  on  board,  but  no  one  to  take  com- 
mand. Just  then  skipper  Allen  came  in  sight  with 
cart,  oxen  and  corn  for  the  grist-mill.  Hurrying 
to  him  the  excited  owner  exclaimed,  "You  are  just 
the  man  I  was  looking  for;  my  vessel  is  all  fitted  for 
'the  Banks,'  men,  provisions,  all  on  board,  tide  is  in, 
the  wind  is  fair,  but  the  skipper  can't  be  found,  and 
you  must  take  his  place  !  " 

The  old  man  stopped  his  team.  It  was  a  fine  ves- 
sel, and,  as  he  looked  at  her  tugging  impatiently  at 
the  ropes  that  bound  her  to  the  shore,  the  eld  love 
for  the  sea  was  kindled  anew ;  it  was  too  much  for  the 
old  skipper,  and  he  answered,  "  Yes,  I'll  go ;  but  you 
must  see  to  getting  the  oxen  and  the  grist  home,  and 
tell  my  folks  where  I  am."  He  went  on  board ;  in  a 
few  minutes  he  was  out  of  sight,  and  in  sixty-five 
days  he  returned  with  a  famous  cargo  of  fish,  and 
again  retired  to  his  farm. 

Having  reached  the  close  of  the  century,  it  is  a 
good  time  to  refer  to  some  of  the  events  of  the  war  in 
which  our  people  were  actors. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  a  people  numbering 
only  three  millions,  educated  to  the  belief  in  the 
"  Divine  right  of  King,"  and  scattered  from  Canada 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  should  have  had  the  courage 
to  wage  war  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  ot 
the  earth.  It  would  appear  almost  impossible  to  have 
devised  any  system  of  intolerance  and  persecution 
that  could  drive  a  people  to  such  desperation. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  sent  by  Con- 
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press  to  all  the  towns,  with  the  request  to  have  it  read 
from  all  the  pulpits,  and  to  have  it  entered  on  the 
town  records.  This  was  done  in  Manchester,  and  the 
original  copy  is  still  preserved. 

The  town  then  numbered  about  eight  hundred  ;  the 
men  had  generally  been  employed  in  the  fisheries 
and  in  commercial  pursuits,  so  that,  when  the  war  be- 
gan, their  occupation  being  at  an  end,  many  engaged 
in  the  privateer  service.  Among  them  was  Captain 
William  Tuck,  who  in  1776  made  several  successful 
voyages  in  a  schooner  to  Bilboa  laden  with  dry  fish, 
and  returned  loaded  with  powder  for  the  colonies. 

In  1777  he  became  part  owner  and  commander  of 
a  privateer  brig,  the  "  Remington,"  of  eighteen  guns, 
and  captured  many  prizes  during  1778.  In  the  latter 
|)art  of  the  war  he  wiis  unfortunate.  In  1782  he  took 
comniandof  ashipmountingtwenty-fourgunsaiul  with 
one  hundred  men  (many  of  them  from  this  town);  he 
was  captured  eight  hours  out  of  port  by  the  English 
frigate  "Higate  Blonde,"  of  thirty-six  guns;  the 
prize  was  sent  to  Halifax,  and  was  wrecked  off  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  After  the  war  he  commanded 
the  ship  that  hoisted  the  second  American  flag  in  the 
Baltic  Sea.  He  became  a  large  land  owner  in  the 
town,  and,  on  his  retiring  from  sea-life,  became  a 
farmer,  and  was  employed  in  many  town  offices.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  war  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
County  Convention  at  Ipswich,  and  represented  the 
town  in  the  (reneral  Court  in  1777.  He  married  four 
times,  having  ciiililren  by  each  of  his  wives,  number- 
ing in  all  twenty-three.  He  died  in  March,  1826, 
aged  eighty-seven  years,  and  was  buried  under  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  order  of  Free  Masons,  of 
which  order  he  was  a  member. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  shipping-paper  of 
the  [)rivateer  "  Hawke,"  commanded  l>y  Jeremiah 
Hibbert  in  1777  : 

*■  Now  fitted  for  tk*it  and  rr'ady  to  pniceed  on  n  cruise,  the  privateer 
HChoonur  'lluwke,'  ii  well-built  vessel  of  75  tons  bunleil,  nioiiiiting  Hi 
carriu);e  giint  and  ei;;hl  dwiveU,  i^niall  amis,  &c,  Shu  is  a  prime  sailer, 
aud  hn»  on  board  every  convenience  for  nuch  a  crnit»e,  anil  is  to  be  coni- 
niandeil  by  Oaptuin  Jeremiah  Hibbert.  The  whole  crew  will  dniw  one- 
half  of  all  the  prized.  Out  of  which  the  captain  will  dniw  8  nlmrea  ;  the 
Itlt  Liuut  wilt  draw  5  shares  ;  the  ^d  Lieut,  will  driiw  4  shares ;  the  Mas- 
ter will  ilraw  1  shares  ;  the  Prize  Master  will  draw  3  shares  ;  the  1st  nnis- 
tcr  will  dmw  21^  shares  ;  tho  'M  master  will  draw  2  shares  ;  the  Snrgeoii 
will  dniw  r.  shares  ;  the  remainder  will  draw  a  single  share.  Jeremiali 
IlibU'rl,  (.'aptain;  .Marston  WatAou,  1st  Lieut.;  Caleb  itay.  Surgeon . 
Samuel  Bennett,  Master ;  Kzekiel  Leach,  Slate  ;  Iteiganiiii  Leacli,  Prize 
Master.''     Except  the  Surgeon  all  the  ofllcare  were  from  Alanchester. 

Those  of  the  crew  belonging  to  the  town  were 
Thomas  Steele,  Tlieophilus  Lane,  Joseph  Perry, 
Nicholas  Babcock,  Stitson  Hilton,  Abial  Leo  and 
John  Knight,  carpenter. 

It  is  related  of  "Captain  Daniel  Leach,"  who  was 
then  a  mate  under  Captain  Tuck  :  Their  vessel  was 
ca|)turcd,  and  a  prize  crew  placed  on  board  to  take 
her  to  lliilifax.  While  on  their  way  they  |)ut  into  a 
small  harlior  on  the  Nova  Scotia  coast.  Captain 
Tuck  wa.s  a  fine  conversationalist  and  of  most  excel- 
lent address,  and  he  so  ingratiated  himself  into  the 


good  graces  of  the  prize  captain,  that  he  was  invited 
to  accompany  that  officer  to  visit  some  of  his  British 
friends  on  shore. 

During  their  absence  Leach,  who  was  on  deck, 
was  watching  the  doings  of  the  prize  crew,  who  were 
all  in  the  rigging,  making  some  repairs  and  shaking 
out  I  he  sails,  that  they  might  dry.  In  this  Leach 
thought  he  saw  his  opportunity;  and  with  him  to  see 
was  to  act.  Some  of  the  prisoners  were  on  the  deck, 
and  soon  comprehended  the  plan.  Leach  loitered 
towards  the  arm-chest,  and,  seizing  an  axe,  burst 
the  cover  open  ;  this  being  the  signal  agreed  upon, 
the  Americana  were  quickly  armed,  and  the  crew  in 
the  rigging  were  at  their  mercy.  Leach  and  his 
crew  were  in  charge,  and  the  English  crew  were  his 
prisoners. 

After  a  pleasant  visit  on  shore,  the  prize  captain 
and  his  |)olite  friend  were  rowed  alongside.  Leach 
received  them  courteously,  and  surprised  the  English 
captain  by  ordering  him  below  as  his  prisoner;  and 
Captain  Tuck  was  informed  that  the  ship  was  his 
again,  aud  his  old  crew  were  awaiting  his  orders. 
Under  his  direction  the  vessel  was  taken  safely  to 
Boston. 

From  the  Saleyn  Register  of  July  30,  1838,  we  copy 
the  following: 

".\t  an  early  period  in  the  great  stniggla  for  Independence,  5Ir.  Wil- 
liam Kittield,  when  only  21  years  of  age,  with  John  Girdler,  of  this 
town.  And  a  young  mau  by  the  luinie  of  Lawrence,  of  Gloucester,  shipped 
at  Iloston  with  Captain  Smith,  of  Salent,  on  a  voyage  to  Bilboa.  On  their 
return  voyage  they  were  taken  by  a  llritish  ship  of  war,  anil  carried  to 
England  and  thn>wn  into  jirison,  from  which  they  nianageil  to  escape 
and  tiiid  their  way  to  a  sea  port,  where,  as  Kiiglish  men,  they  shipped  on 
a  vessel  bound  to  Jamaica  and  Halifax.  ^Vhile  at  tho  former  place  Kit- 
field  prop  Bed  to  the  other  two  a  plan  for  taking  the  vessel  while  on  her 
way  to  Halifax.  They  agreed  to  it,  and  the  next  day,  wliile  on  shore, 
each  bought  a  sword.  When  they  were  well  to  the  northward,  about 
midnight,  when  all  three  were  in  the  salue  watch,  Ginller,  armed,  was 
placed  at  the  atbin-door  ;  Kittield  weul  to  the  second  nmle.  who  was  at 
t)ie  helm,  and  tobl  him  the  anchor  was  off  the  bow.  Thus  they  got 
charge  of  the  deck,  and  the  oflicers  were  prisoner*  below.  The  crew,  be- 
ing proniised  a  share  of  the  prize,  readily  joined  Iheni  aud  assisted  in 
working  the  vessel.  The  next  day  they  ran  ahuigside  an  American  pri- 
vateer, and  were  taken  into  Salem,  where  the  vested  was  given  up  to  the 
three  daring  youngsters.  The  Captain  cried  bitterly,  and  said  he  would 
not  care  so  much  about  it  if  it  were  not  the  first  time  he  had  been  Cup- 
tain." 

Captain  William  Pert  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  his  ship  captured  by  an  English  cruiser  when  he 
was  quite  near  Boston.  A  prize  crew  was  put  on 
board  and  she  was  headed  for  Halifax. 

Among  the  cargo  of  the  captured  vessel  was  a  large 
amount  of  provisions  and  excellent  liquors.  For  the 
first  day  the  wind  was  very  light,  and  but  very  little 
progress  was  made.  The  English  officers  had  already 
discovered  the  merits  of  the  food,  and  they  very  fre- 
quently refreshed  themselves  with  the  liquors.  As 
the  sun  was  setting  there  were  indications  of  more 
wind.  The  ])rizi'  ollicers,  not  feeling  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  dilficult  navigation  of  this  part  of 
JIassachusetts  Bay,  a.«ked  Captain  I'ert  to  work  the 
shiji,  to  which  he  very  cheerfully  agreed.  But  occasiou- 
ally  he  found  time  to  go  below,  and  adding  zest  to  the 
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IVstivitios  by  bringing  to  their  notice  some  iintrieil 
varieties  of  bnuulios  iind  wines,  whieli  were  greatly 
relislieil. 

The  niglit  set  in  very  dark  witli  a  strong  breeze. 
Captain  Pert  being  pilot,  managed  to  gradually 
change  the  course  of  the  ship,  and  by  daylight  the 
following  morning,  the  bewildered  officers  found 
themselves,  with  bad  headaches,  under  the  guns  of 
the  fort  in  Boston  Harbor. 

Captain  Pert  was  never  an  intemperate  man,  but  to 
the  day  of  his  death  he  believed  there  are  times  when 
into.xicating  liquors  may  be  profitably  employed. 

Captain  John  Lee  commanded  a  privateer  that 
sailed  from  Xewburyport;  he  captured  several  prizes. 

Captain  Hibbert  was  in  command  of  the  "  Civil 
Usage,"'  which  was  lost  in  the  great  storm  off  Portland. 

In  1777  the  privateer  "  Barrington,"  Captain  Hant, 
of  Xewburyport,  was  lost,  and  with  her  Andrew  Leach 
and  ten  others  belonging  to  Manchester  went  down. 

The  names  of  some  of  those  who  served  in  the  army 
were  John  Lendall,  Josiah  Lee,  Wm.  Kellham, 
Henry  Frederics,  Jos.  Kilham,  Eleaser  Crafts,  Major 
Wm.  Kitfield,  Joseph  Haskell,  Samuel  Bear,  John 
Allen,  William  Dow,  Benjamin  Kimball,  Thomas 
Hooper,  John  Knight,  Joseph  Knight,  Lieutenant 
.Joseph  Leach,  Ezekiel  Leach,  Isaac  Preston,  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Whipple,  Samuel  Ayres,  Amos  Jones,  Isaac 
Allen,  John  Kimball,  John  West,  Abiel  Burgess, 
Thomas  Gentlee,  Solomon  Lee,  John  Danforth,  Jere- 
miah Dow,  Moses  May,  James  Lee,  .Joseph  Babcock, 
Asarius  Allen,  Hooper  Allen,  Benjamin  Crafts,  John 
Poland,  Stephen  Danforth,  Nicholas  Babcock,  Israel 
May,  Michael  Tappan,  Ebenezer  Tappan,  John  Bab- 
cock. 

In  Governor  Everett's  oration  on  the  History  of 
Liberty  delivered  at  Charlestown,  July  4,  1838,  we 
find  the  following : 

"  In  the  following  year,  17.^5.  in  the  month  of  .Tuly,  Washington  was 
present  as  an  aid  to  the  ill-starred  Bradciocli.  in  the  fatal  battle  which  hears 
his  name  ;  and  there  is  living  in  the  State  of  Mussiichiisetts,  an  individ- 
ual who  was  also  in  the  battle.  lie  remenibers  the  appearance  of  the 
Co/one/,  as  he  calls  him.  Ho  saw  hira  as  he  rode,  for  three  long  hours, 
through  the  storm  of  fire  and  steel,  which  beat  on  that  disastrous  plain  ; 
leaping  from  horse  to  horse,  as  two  were  successively  t^hot  from  under 
him,  the  constant  mark  of  the  Indian  warrors,  as  tlit-y  afterward  told 
him.  but  preserved. like  the  pious  children  of  Israel,  '  on  whose  bodies 
the  fire  had  no  power.'  Not  like  them,  indeed,  in  all  respects,  for  it  is 
recorded,  that  '  neither  were  their  coats  changed  nor  the  sinoll  of  fire 
had  passed  on  them.'  The  garments  of  Washington  wore  pierced  with 
bullets  in  four  places,  but  he  was  preserved  through  the  fiery  trial,  to 
he  the  saviour  of  his  country.  The  aged  person  to  whom  I  have  allud- 
ed, living,  as  I  believe,  in  3I.'iss;ichusett.j,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  is 
probaldy  the  sole  surviving  eye-witness  of  the  scene." 

The  experience  of  "  Mr.  Nathaniel  Allen"  is  so 
remarkable  that  we  cannot  fail  to  give  it  a  place  in 
these  pages.  From  an  account  published  in  the 
Salem  Gaze/te  of  February  1839,  we  extract  the 
following: 

At  an  early  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  he 
served  in  the  Artillery  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Harry  Knox.  He  crossed  the  Delaware  with  Washing- 


and  other  conflicts.  After  he  had  served  his  time 
he  retired  from  the  arduous  duties  and  privations  of  a 
soldier's  life,  to  what  he  supposed  would  be  a  more 
comfortable  one  on  the  ocean.  How  far  these  hopes 
were  realized  will  be  seen. 

Early  in  October,  1780,  he  sliipped  on  the  schooner 
"America"  of  Gloucester,  bound  to  the  West  Indies, 
Capt.  Isaac  Elwell  commander,  .John  Wood  second 
mate,  Jacob  Lurvey,  Aaron  Witham,  Nathaniel 
Allen  and  Samuel  Edwards  Cook.  Nothing  of  im- 
portance occurred  on  the  outward  passage.  They 
arrived  at  Point  Petre,  Guadaloupe,  where  they  dis- 
posed of  their  fish,  and  took  in  a  cargo  of  sugar, 
cotton,  cocoa,  coffee,  rum  and  molasses  and  on  the 
10th  of  December,  sailed  for  home. 

Everything  went  well  until  they  reached  George's 
Banks,  which  was  December  31,  and  they  were  happy 
at  the  prospect  of  soon  meeting  their  friends.  But  a 
very  violent  gale  came  on  in  which  they  shipped  a 
sea  that  carried  away  their  sails,  bowsprit  and 
rudder,  rendering  the  schooner  wholly  unmanageable. 
For  two  months  they  had  a  succession  of  gales  from 
the  west  and  north-west,  and  were  tossed  at  the 
mercy  of  the  wind  and  waves. 

At  the  time  of  the  disaster  they  had  but  one  week's 
provisions,  which  they  divided.  They  then  lived  on 
cocoa  as  long  as  it  lasted.  They  succeeded  in  catching 
some  shark,  dolphin,  and  a  small  fish  called  the  rudder 
fish.  With  these  they  sustained  life,  but  at  times  they 
were  reduced  to  the  utmost  e.xtremity  ;  one  day  they 
caught  a  rat  that  was  instantly  devoured  and  pro- 
nounced the  sweetest  of  morsels.  They  suffered  intense- 
ly for  water,  having  at  the  onset  but  one  barrel ;  during 
showers  they  drank  all  they  could  catch,  but  at  one 
time  they  h.ad  no  rain  for  three  weeks;  during  this 
time  the  cook  expired  from  thirst.  Then  despair  was 
written  on  every  face,  for  they  knew  not  who  would 
be  the  next  victim.  But  the  nf^xt  day  it  rained 
plentifully. 

They  had  been  on  this  wreck  since  the  31st  of 
December,  and  it  was  now  the  17th  of  September,  a 
period  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  days,  and  in  all 
that  time  but  three  vessels  were  seen ;  one  at  a  great 
distance,  the  second  not  far  off,  but  they  took  no 
notice  of  them.  The  third  they  saw  the  day  before 
the  rescue  at  three  leagues  distance.  They  made 
signals  of  distress  but  soon  after,  to  their  great  sur- 
prise and  disappointment,  the  vessel  changed  her 
course  and  sailed  away.  But  the  next  day  a  brig  was 
seen  bearing  down  upon  them  ;  when  conveniently 
near,  a  boat  with  the  mate  and  two  hands  came  on 
board.  After  looking  about  the  m.ate  said  "  we  saw 
you  yesterday  and  wanted  to  come  to  your  relief,  but 
the  captain  was  opposed  to  it ;  he  said  you  were 
Americans,  and  if  he  took  you  on  board  you  would  rise 
and  take  the  brig.  To  day  we  saw  you  again  and  as 
he  had  taken  a  '  stiff  horn  '  and  had  gone  to  his 
cabin,  we  concluded  not  to  let  him  know  it  until 
we  got  near  you."     The  mate  and  the   two  men,  then 
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returned  lo  tlie  brig  and  made  their  report  to  the 
Captain,  who  immediately  ordered  tlie  survivors  to 
be  brought  on  board.  He  told  them  that  if  they 
behaved  properly  he  would  treat  them  well ;  he 
would  not  make  them  prisoners,  for  he  thought  they 
had  been  prisoners  long  enough,  and  had  a  hard  time 
of  it. 

The  only  tools  they  had  for  preparing  their  fuel 
was  a  hand-saw,  and  a  crow-bar;  with  these  they 
began  on  the  broken  bowsprit,  then  the  windlass, 
andbitts;  next  they  took  offtwostreaks  of  planks  from 
the  waist,  and  sawed  oil'  the  top  timbers  near  the 
deck. 

The  brig  took  from  the  wreck  six  thousand  pounds 
of  cotton,  three  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  two  bags  of 
coffee. 

When  they  were  rescued  they  were  twenty  leagues 
to  the  westward  of  the  Western  Islands;  they  had  one 
hunilred  and  fifty  pounds  of  dried  dolphin,  half  a 
barrel  of  water  and  one  turtle  which  was  taken  on  board 
the  brig  for  Ibod.  For  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  days 
these  men  were  drifted  in  what  is  now  the  highway 
between  America  and  Europe  without  succor.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  there  was  but  little  commerce 
traversing  the  ocean  then,  and  the  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was  then  raging. 

When  near  the  entrance  to  New  York  harbor,  the 
Captain  gave  them  his  only  boat  with  a  sail,  oars 
and  some  provision,  and  badethemGod  speed.  (He 
would  not  take  them  to  New  York,  as  it  was  then  in 
the  possession  of  the  English).  In  this  boat  they 
traveled  by  day,  and  at  night  they  alept  beneatli  it 
on  the  shore,  and  in  one  week  they  reached  Black 
Cove  beach  at  Manchester,  where  they  abandoned  it 
and  walked  to  their  homes;  so  changed  and  emaciated 
that  their  friends  hardly  recognized  them. 

Jlr.  Allen  lived  for  many  years  in  Manchester, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  highly  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

The  first  store  in  Manchester  was  kept  by  the 
Widow  Samples,  on  Sea  Street.  She  afterwards 
married  Major  Eleazer  Crafts,  and  removed  to  his 
house  on  Union  Street,  which  was  opened  as  a  hotel 
about  1780;  here,  as  Mrs.  Crafts,  she  continued  her 
store  keeping. 

About  1775  there  were  no  needles,  pins  or  thread 
in  town  ;  they  were  needed  in  every  family  ;  and  to  be 
deprived  of  them  was  a  very  serious  inconvenience. 

Mrs.  Crafts  was  a  woman  of  great  energy,  and  she 
resolved  to  secure  a  supply  of  them  if  possible.  The 
British  army  then  occupied  Boston,  and  to  pass  in 
and  out  was  not  an  easy  matter. 

She  engaged  two  men  with  a  boat,  and  was  rowed 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  town  where  she  discharged 
them  and  walked  on,  and  with  some  dilliculty  she 
passed  the  guard  and  gained  the  residence  of  a  lady 
friend,  with  whom  she  remained  a  day  or  two  and 
completed  her  purcliases. 

With  her  bundle  in  her  hand  she  again  passed  the 


English  sentinel,  took  the  ferry  boat  to  Charle.stown, 
and  walked  to  Maiden,  where  she  knew  of  a  man  who 
kept  a  horse  and  chaise,  which  she  hired  and  was 
driven  to  the  ferry  between  Salem  and  Beverly. 
From  the  latter  place  she  continued  her  walk  until  she 
reached  home,  where  her  buudle  added  greatly  to  the 
comfort  of  the  community. 

Obed  Carter  was  the  collector  of  taxes;  he  was  a 
man  of  sterling  honesty,  but  quite  skeptical  in  his  re- 
ligious views.  He  lived  where  the  "Annable 
House"  now  is.  His  friend,  Samuel  Bennett,  lived 
in  the  old  house  still  standing  oa  the  north  side  of 
the  hill  that  bears  his  name.  He  was  noted  for  his 
strong  faith;  "he  trusted  in  the  Lord  at  all  times," 
and  frequently  endeavored  to  impress  his  views  upon 
the  mind  of  his  friend.  Of  these  men  the  following 
tradition  has  been  preserved. 

On  the  day  fixed  by  law  all  collectors  of  the  provin- 
cial tax  must  visit  Boston  and  pay  their  collections  into 
the  treasury.  Mr.  Carter  had  started  on  his  journey, 
and  when  opposite  his  friend's  house  his  horse  fell 
and  broke  his  leg.  F'or  him  the  loss  of  a  horse  was  a 
severe  trial;  but  when  Mr.  Bennett  assured  him  that 
it  was  all  for  the  best,  his  indignation  knew  no  bounds. 
Subsequently,  when  the  news  reached  the  town  that 
the  collectors  that  passed  through  Lynn-  were  all 
robbed  and  those  that  resisted  were  murdered,  it  did 
seem  all  for  the  best,  for  Mr.  Carter's  life  and  money 
were  saved.  Brother  Bennett  was  justified,  to  him 
it  was  a  confirmation  of  a  long  cherished  faith ;  to 
the  other  it  was  the  breaking  forth  of  a  new  light. 
From  that  day  the  two  friends  were  in  accord  on  the 
reality  of  a  superintending  Providence. 

Fisheries. — But  little  is  known  of  the  style  of  ves- 
sel with  which  the  commerce  of  the  early  settlers  was 
carried  on. 

In  1()24  the  Plymouth  Company  built  two  shallops. 
Of  one,  which  was  used  in  trading  voy.iges  to  the 
Kcnnebeck  River,  we  have  the  following  description: 
"She  had  a  little  deck  over  her  midships  to  keepe  ye 
cornedrie;  but  y°  men  were  fain  to  sumd  out  in  all 
weathers,  without  shelter."  The  next  year  they  cut 
one  of  the  largest  of  this  cla.ssin  two  "and  lengthened 
her  some  5  or  (3  foote  ;  and  strengthened  her  with 
timbers,  and  builte  her  up,  and  laid  a  deck  on  her ; 
and  made  her  a  convenient  and  wholesome  vessell ; 
very  fitt  &  comfortable  for  their  use,  which  did  them 
service  7  years  after." 

The  year  alter  the  arrival  of  Governor  Winthrop 
he  built  "The  Blessing  of  the  Bay,"  a  bark  of  thirty 
tons.  Vessels  of  this  class  were  frequently  mentioned, 
but  no  complete  description  and  no  drawings  of  them 
have  been  preserved.  The  ve-sels  employed  in  the 
fisheries  were  small,  and  many  are  believed  to  have 
been  without  decks.  .Vmong  those  owned  in  Jlan- 
chestcr,  in  llJOti,  we  find  Samuel  Allen  had  one  of 
twelve  tons  ;  Aaron  Bennett,  one  of  nine  tons;  Wil- 
liam Hassan),  one  of  thirteen  tons;  and  Samuel  Lee's 
"Swallow,"  was  thirtv-five  tons. 
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These  vessels  were  all  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  latter,  which  may  have  been  for 
coasting  or  trading  voyages. 

A  very  cousiderable  trade  was  carried  on  in  these 
crafts  with  Virginia  and  tlie  more  southern  colonies. 
These  trips  were  made  after  the  close  of  the  fishing 
season.  It  was  seldom  that  wages  were  paid  the  men, 
but  they  were  allowed  some  space  ibr  private  advent- 
ure instead.  Their  cargo  generally  consisted  of  fish, 
a  few  articles  of  hardware,  cloth,  stockings  and  wood- 
en-ware. 

They  generally  proceeded  to  a  small  bay  or  creek 
near  some  plantations  where  they  bartered  their 
goods  for  corn,  beans,  bacon,  live  hogs  and  other 
products  of  the  country.  Many  went  further  south 
and  to  the  West  Indies  where  they  exchanged  their 
cargoes  for  salt,  sugar,  molasses,  coffee  and  rum. 
These  voyages  began  long  before  the  war,  and  were 
pursued  with  no  inconsiderable  profit. 

About  1750  we  find  mention  of  voyages  to  Lisbon 
and  Bilboa  ;  to  these  ports  little  but  fish  was  taken 
and  the  proceeds  were  invested  in  salt,  fruit,  wine 
and  specie. 

The  fish  were  taken  from  boats  and  small  crafts 
that  lay  about  the  shoals  and  along  the  coast,  where 
they  took  at  ditferent  sea.sons  cod,  hake  and  pol- 
lock. As  late  as  1805  the  average  of  the  vessels 
engaged  in  the  fisheries  was  but  twenty  tons,  and 
they  were  extremely  uncomfortable.  The  fire  was 
made  on  a  brick  hearth  on  the  floor,  directly  beneath 
the  companion  way,  up  which  the  smoke  was  ex- 
pected to  pass,  and  the  only  way  to  and  from  the 
cabin  was  through  the  smoke  and  fire. 

The  occupation  of  the  early  settlers  was  largely 
that  of  fishing  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  anxiety, 
privation  and  manifold  dangers  with  which  they 
were  beset,  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  no  por- 
tion of  our  country  was  populated  at  so  great  a  cost. 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  sufl!ered  greatly  from 
hunger,  for  the  sea  was  always  bountiful,  and  fur- 
nished a  large  variety  of  food.  And  the  Indians 
whose  soil  they  occupied  gave  them  but  little  trouble; 
but  the  tribes  more  remote  often  caused  serious  alarm 
and  filled  -nany  graves.  But  little  could  be  gathered 
from  their  small  farms,  for  they  were  fishermen :  and 
were  obliged  to  earn  their  livelihood  from  the  reefs 
and  shoals  of  the  ocean.  Along  the  rock  bound  coast 
these  hardy  men  in  their  primitive  and  poorly 
equipped  vessels  groped  in  storm  and  fog  among  the 
unexplored  and  hidden  dangers,  buoying  many  a 
fatal  rock  with  their  wrecks:  and  if  by  stress  of 
weather,  or  from  exhausted  supplies  of  wood  or  wa- 
ter, they  sought  the  shore,  they  frequently  fell  a 
prey  to  savage  ambush.  At  sea,  pirates  were  not  un-  j 
frequent;  at  home  there  were  dreaded  epidemics,  ' 
contagious  diseases,  military  drafts  and  press  gangs  ' 
to  tear  fathers  from  dependent  families,  and  consign  ; 
them  to  slavery  in  the  ships  of  "  Christian  England."  j 


Then  the  embargo,  and  war,  which  forced  their  ves- 


sels from  the  ocean  where  dismantled,  they  lay  in 
bushy  creeks.  But  one  employment  remained  for 
these  rugged  toilers  of  the  sea,  and  that  was  in  the 
vessels  of  the  Navy,  or  on  board  the  numerous  pri- 
vateers, where  they  rendered  noble  service  to  the 
young  nation. 

As  illustrative  of  the  dangers  above  mentioned  we 
will  recount  one  instance. 

In  August,  1747,  Captain  Amos  Hilton  was  fishing 
otr  the  coast  of  Maine.  Being  out  of  wood  and  water, 
he  entered  a  little  harbor  where  he  anchored  his  ves- 
sel, and  with  his  son,  and  crew,  was  soon  busy  tilling 
his  casks  from  the  brook,  and  cutting  wood,  when  they 
were  surprised  by  the  Indians  and  massacred.  It 
was  a  dreadful  blow  to  the  bereaved  families,  for 
whom  every  one  in  the  village  felt  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy, and  especially  for  the  aged  parents  of  Aaron 
Lee,  a  boy  of  twelve,  who  was  on  board  the  ill-fated 
vessel. 

Some  three  years  after  this  sad  event,  while  the 
Lee  family  were  taking  their  seats  at  dinner,  the  door 
opened,  and  a  young  man  of  swarthy  complexion, 
with  long  black  hair  and  clothed  in  skins,  entered. 
In  the  few  words  they  understood  of  the  Indian 
tongue,  they  asked  if  he  would  have  food.  He  made 
no  reply,  but  gazed  from  one  to  another.  At  length 
walking  to  where  Mrs.  Lee  was  seated  he  called  her 
mother.  Their  grief  of  many  years  was  soon  changed 
to  joy,  for  he,  "  their  son,  who  was  dead,  is  alive 
again— he  was  lost  and  is  found." 

The  story  of  his  adventures  is  as  follows:  Soon 
after  the  attack  was  commenced  he  was  seized  by 
strong  arms  and  hurried  to  the  village,  where  his 
clothes  were  taken  from  him ;  and  clad  in  skins  he 
was  made  to  work  with  the  women  in  fetching  wood 
and  water.  .  He  soon  learned  their  language;  but  was 
never  allowed  to  leave  the  village;  thus  months  and 
years  passed  with  no  opportunity  of  escape. 

One  day  when  all  the  warriors  were  away  on  some 
murderous  expedition,  he  was  at  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  women  cutting  faggots.  When  he 
had  made  a  great  pile,  they  told  him  he  had  cut 
enough,  and  when  the  braves  returned  he  was  to  be 
placed  upon  it  and  burned  to  death. 

The  prospect  was  not  pleasing  to  the  poor  boy,  and 
he  so  excited  the  sympathy  of  the  women  that  they 
advised  his  escape  and  promised  to  aid  him.  They 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  nearest  white  settle- 
ment, and  went  with  him  until  they  came  to  an 
abandoned  house,  where  they  concealed  him  in  an 
oven,  and  then  they  went  back  to  their  homes. 

When  the  warriors  returned  they  were  told  their 
prisoner  had  escaped,  and  a  vigorous  search  was 
made  for  him.  Every  part  of  the  old  house  was  ex- 
amined, except  the  oven.  At  twilight  the  disap- 
pointed savages  gave  up  the  search,  and  when  it  was 
quite  dark,  Lee  crept  from  his  hiding-place  and  pur- 
sued his  way  through  the  forest.  By  concealing 
himself  by  day,  and  traveling  by  night,  he  reached  the 
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settlement.  Then  concealment  being  no  longer 
necessary  he  resumed  his  weary  journey  by  daylight, 
until  the  long-wished  for  home  was  reached. 

Aaron  Lee  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  for  many 
years  he  served  the  town  as  their  clerk. 


CHAPTER    CII. 

MANCHESTER— ( Continued). 

Amml)  from  1800  to  1887. 

In  1800  the  population  was  one  thousand  and 
eighty-two  of  whom  three  were  colored.  The  Rev. 
Abraham  Randall  was  ordained  September  2,  1801. 
On  the  following  year  the  road  to  the  cove  was  im- 
proved by  a  more  direct  way  over  the  "  great  hill.'' 

In  1803  the  first  post-oUice  was  established,  and 
Delucena  L.  Bingham  was  appointed  Post-ma-ster, 
which  office  he  retained  until  1837,  when  he  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three. 

Before  the  establishment  of  this  office,  letters  for 
Manchester  were  carried  to  Gloucester,  brought  back 
by  the  stage-driver  and  stuck  in  a  rack  in  the  town. 
The  total  receipts  of  the  office  for  the  first  quarter 
were  seven  dollars,  of  which  the  post-master  had  thirty 
per  cent.  Mr.  Bingham  was  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
came  to  Manchester  in  1764,  when  he  was  but  nine- 
teen years  old  ;  he  taught  school  for  several  years,  was 
a  deacon  of  the  church  for  thirty-two  years,  a  land 
surveyor,  and  one  of  the  selectmen  eighteen  years, 
town  clerk  thirty-one  years,  and  a  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives  in  1824. 

1804.  The  first  social  library  was  established  with 
forty-five  subscribers  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
volumes.  In  LSOG,  the  second  social  library  was  in- 
stituted ;  they  both  continued  for  a  few  years  and 
then  were  broken  up,  and  the  books  divided  among 
the  members. 

In  1804  the  subject  of  building  a  new  meeting- 
house was  considered  in  town  meeting.  During 
the  year  following  a  "daily  stage"  drawn  by  four 
horses  enabled  the  people  to  visit  .Salem  and  Boston 
more  conveniently :  its  arrival  and  departure  was 
always  an  event  of  absorbing  interest,  and  the  dri- 
vers were  the  most  popularof  men.  They  weretheau- 
tocrats  of  the  road  ;  the  ladies  always  had  smiles  for 
them  ;  they  set  the  fashions  for  the  men,  and  were  the 
admiration  of  the  boys.  The  dwelling  and  barn  of 
Cai>tain  Samuel  .Vllen  wsvs  burned.  These  were  the 
first  buildings  destroyed  by  fire  since  the  settlement  of 
the  town.  They  stood  on  School  Street  on  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  Thomas  Willmington's  house. 
The  buildings  were  entirely  consumed  with  the  most 
of  their  contents,  and  long  piles  of  wood  in  the  rear 
of  the  barn,  were  also  destroyed:  it  was  supposed  to 
have  originated  frcmi  a  lighted  pipe  in  the  barn. 


The  embargo  of  1808  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
satisfaction all  along  the  coast :  by  it  trade  was 
paralyzed,  and  commerce  destroyed :  vigorous  re- 
monstrances were  sent  out  from  all  the  sea-ports. 

A  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  this  town  was  held 
September  Isl,  1808,  and  a  petition,  or  memorial 
drawn  up  to  be  presented  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  setting  forth  their  loyalty  to  the  gov- 
ernment,— their  distressed  condition  from  the  effects 
of  the  embargo  by  rendering  valueless  their  catch  of 
fish  of  the  preceding  year,  and  their  hopeless  pros- 
pect of  future  means  of  support  of  themselves  and 
families.  As  this  memorial  failed  to  produce  the  de- 
sired effect,  another  meeting  was  held  February  8, 
1809,  at  which  Abiel  Burgess  presided  as  moderator, 
and  D.  L.  Bingham  clerk,  to  petition  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  for  some  action  to  induce  the  na- 
tional government  to  rela.x  the  restriction  on  com- 
merce. As  this  petition,  or  memorial  will  best  show 
the  state  of  feeling  of  the  people  at  that  time,  a  copy 
la  here  inserted  verbatim. 

"  To  the  honorahU^  the  S*^nale  and  RohH  of  Itepirtmtatitef  of  the  Com' 
moHiCfalih  of  Slttseachuactin,  in  general  court  tueetiibled. 

**  Till'  inhal)itauts  v(  the  town  of  Manchester  iu  legal  town  meeting 
aj^scnibleil,  humbly  represent  ttiat  such  is  their  local  situation,  the  6oil 
of  the  town  being  in  general  rocky,  hrokcu  and  bari-cn,  they  are  obliged 
to  repair  to  the  Ocean  for  the  nieanfi  of  sul>!jidtaDce  for  themselves  and 
faiuilies.  This  invaluable  privilege  which  the  God  of  Nature  has  alTorded 
them,  they  have  hoped  to  etxjoy  uninolested.  But  the  restrictions  laid 
on  Iheni  in  the  the  several  Embargo  Laws  enacted  by  tbo  Government 
of  the  United  St^ites,  has  excited  sensations  truly  painful  and  distressing 
to  your  memorialists  as  well  as  numy  others.  We  have  indulged  a  hope 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States  would  not  continue  to  interdict 
that  commerce  on  which  we  havedepended  foronr  auppoti.  Vonrmenior- 
ialists  do  consider  that  the  abandonment  of  the  Ocean,  to  them  is  an  oppres- 
sive, diHtressi!:g  and  unjust  as  a  pnihibition  on  the  produce  of  the  land 
would  he  to  the  farmer.  While  our  brethren  iu  the  country  enjoy  tho 
privilege  of  cultivating  their  lautl  and  reaping  the  fruit  of  their  labotv, 
we  are  under  thcrestniints  which  forbid  our  industry  nitd  deprives  us  of 
our  only  means  of  support.  Your  memorialists  have  iK'tilionedl'ongresa 
for  relief,  but  in  vain,  ii«>w  turn  their  eyiri*  to  this  honomblo  l>o«ly,  the 
more  immediate  guardians  of  their  constitutional  rights,  praying  them 
to  take  such  measures  as  in  their  wisdom  they  shall  conceive  best  calcu- 
lated to  alTord  ns  relief  and  sjtve  us  from  beggary  and  starvation, 

^'Yonr  memorialists  pledge  themselves  lui  ready  at  the  risk  of  their 
properly  and  lives,  to  supjwrt  you  in  any  constitutional  measured  you 
shall  adopt  for  the  reiln-ss  of  onr  grievancc8,-and  likewise  to  proTeut  an 
unjust  war  with  Great  llritain. 

"  Your  memorialists,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray.  Done  in  town 
mealing  this  8lh  of  Feb.,  I8u9." 

Taking  advantage  of  this  discontent,  wily  agents 
from  the  mother  country  sought  to  effect  a  separation 
of  the  New  England  States  from  the  Union  ;  while 
the  people  loiully  condemned  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  imposing  the  embargo,  the  feeling 
of  ]>atriotisni  was  too  deeply  rooted  to  admit  a 
thought  of  secession. 

This  year  the  town  lost  two  of  her  valued  citizens, 
Dr.  David  Norwood  and  Captain  Samuel  Prince. 

In  1809  the  proprietors  decided  to  build  a  new 
meeting-house,  towards  which  the  town  gave  the  bell 
and  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  materials  of  the 
old  meeting-house,  taking  as  their  share  of  the  house, 
the  gallery  seats,  singing  scats,  minister's  pew,  the 
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porch,  all  the  outside  of  the  house,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  pounds  was  ordered  to  be  paid 
as  the  balance  due  the  proprietors  for  the  same. 

The  new  meetiiig-house  was  completed  July  9, 
1809,  at  a  cost  of  eighty-tive  hundred  dollars.  It  was 
considered  an  unusually  good  example  of  the  church 
architecture  of  that  period,  and  was  constructed  of  the 
best  materials.  The  height  from  the  ground  is  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet;  surmounting  all  is  a  gilded 
weathercock,  that  was  taken  from  the  old  church, 
where  it  was  placed  in  1754.  From  its  high  perch 
this  sentinel  of  our  puritan  ancestry  has  faithfully 
made  visible  the  course  of  the  wind's  journeyings  for 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  years. 

Rev.  James  Thurston  was  installed  as  pastor  April 
19th. 

The  Powder  House  that  crowns  the  hill  in  the  rear 
of  the  village  was  built  in  1810.  It  is  of  brick,  and 
the  mortar  is  as  fresh  and  sharp  as  when  new ;  while 
that  of  the  door  that  was  bricked  up  a  few  years 
since  is  fast  washing  away,  and  the  question  is  often 
asked,  has  the  making  of  mortar  become  a  lost  art? 

During  the  following  year  the  town  granted  to 
Thomas  Leach,  two  hundred  and  thirteen  feet  of  land 
in  front  of  his  dwelling,  in  exchange  for  some  of  the 
land  on  which  the  meeting-house  stands. 

On  July  19,  1812,  William  Tuck  was  elected  dele- 
gate to  the  County  Convention  at  Ipswich.  This  con- 
vention was  called  to  consider  the  "  awful  and  alarm- 
ing situation  of  the  country."  The  convention 
adopted  resolutions  strongly  expressive  of  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  war. 

The  political  clouds  which  had  so  long  been  gath- 
ering over  the  young  nation,  culminated  in  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Great  Britain  in  June,  1812. 
This  action  was  considered  by  many  of  the  people  of 
the  sea-board  as  unwise  and  impolitic ;  they  well 
knew  the  maritime  interest  of  the  country,  upon 
which  so  Tiiany  depended  for  their  support,  would  be 
driven  from  the  sea;  but  the  injustice  and  the  op- 
pression of  England  had  irritated  them,  until  a  feel- 
ing of  resentment  had  been  aroused,  and  they  realized 
that  longer  submission  would  be  unworthy  of  a  peo- 
ple claiming  to  be  free.  While  it  remained  a  ques- 
tion of  policy,  there  were  many  opinions;  but  now 
that  war  had  been  made  the  arbitrator,  it  became 
a  matter  of  defense,  and  there  was  a  much  greater 
unity  of  sentiment. 

At  a  public  meeting  Henry  Story,  John  Allen, 
Andrew  Marsters,  William  Tuck  and  Samuel  Foster 
were  chosen  a  committee  of  safety  ;  they  were  re- 
quired to  set  watchmen  along  the  coast,  erect  flag 
staffs  and  provide  flags  for  alarms.  They  petitioned 
the  Governor  for  arms  and  ammunition  and  for  two 
six  pound  guns.  Breast-works  were  thrown  up  at 
Norton's,  near  those  built  in  1777. 

In  1813  provisions  were  extremelyhigh  and  scarce, 
and  employment  very  difficult  to  procure;  a  peck 
of  meal  was  the  equivaleut  of  a  day's  labor.  Thirty 
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cents  a  cord  was  the  price  for  cutting  and  piling 
wood  and  no  money  was  paid  ;  orders  on  the  stores 
were  given  instead ;  there  was  much  distress  among 
the  poor. 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Tappan,  who  kept  a  store  on  Central 
Street,  believed  it  possible  to  evade  the  enemy's  ships, 
and  get  some  supplies  from  Boston.  His  topsail 
schooner  "  Nancy  "  was  noted  for  her  sailing  quali- 
ties, and  Captain  Jerry  Danforth,  Nathan  Carter  and 
his  son,  Benjamin  Tappan,  were  placed  in  charge. 
They  kept  along  the  shore,  entered  Boston  harbor  by 
Shirley  Gut  at  night;  having  secured  their  cargo, 
which  consisted  of  flour,  sugar,  molasses,  rum  and 
lumber,  they  started  homeward.  All  went  well  until 
they  had  passed  Baker's  Island,  and  they  were  con- 
gratulating themselves  upon  the  success  of  their  trip, 
for  they  were  almost  home.  Suddenly  the  fog,  lift- 
ing, disclosed  the  much  dreaded  cruiser  quite  near. 
A  shot  from  her  was  a  hint  to  stop,  but,  as  there  was 
a  breeze,  they  kept  on  their  course  for  Manchester. 
They  could  see  two  barges  being  made  ready  for  a 
chase.  When  they  reflected  upon  the  damage  they 
might  inflict  on  the  unprotected  village,  they  resolved 
to  run  inside  of  Misery  Island,  and  endeavor  to  reach 
the  protection  of  the  forts  below  Salem.  But  the 
wind  became  lighter  and  the  barges  were  gaining  so 
fast  it  was  decided  to  run  her  on  shore,  which  they 
did  at  Mingo's  beach  in  Beverly.  The  men  landed 
under  cover  of  the  vessel,  but  as  they  reached  the 
high  land  near  the  road  they  were  fired  upon  by  their 
pursuers. 

The  English  used  every  effort  to  get  their  prize 
afloat,  but,  failing  in  that,  they  took  some  of  the 
goods,  stripped  the  sails  and  set  her  on  fire.  The 
militia  from  Beverly  and  Manchester  soon  arrived, 
extinguished  the  fire,  and  hastened  the  departure  of 
the  barges  by  some  musket  shots. 

The  vessel  was  afterwards  taken  to  Manchester  and 
repaired. 

This  was  the  only  serious  alarm  the  people  of  the 
town  sustained  from  the  enemy's  ships.  But  their 
presence  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  anxiety,  espe- 
cially among  the  women ;  who  upon  the  first  signal 
of  danger  from  the  coast  guards,  were  accustomed  to 
seize  their  infants,  hurry  a  few  valuables  into  bags, 
kept  for  the  purpose,  and  flee  to  the  woods  un- 
til all  was  safe  again.  As  in  the  earlier  wars,  the 
mothers  and  daughters  were  great  sufferers. 

Soon  after  the  event  narrated  above  an  alarm  came 
from  the  Cove,  "the  enemy  are  landing!"  A  part 
of  the  militia  company  at  once  responded  to  the  call. 
The  old  six-pounder  that  always  stood  on  the  green 
in  front  of  the  church  was  carefully  loaded,  and,  to 
the  inspiring  notes  of  the  drum  and  fife,  the  com- 
pany set  forth,  with  the  cannon  and  a  long  train  of  the 
bigger  boys  ;  some  with  shot-guns  and  others  as  spec- 
tators of  the  coming  conflict.  The  six-pounder  was 
placed  in  positiori  on  Crow  Island.  The  men  sought 
the  cover  of  the  rocks,  the  boys  crouched  behind  the 
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Iioiilders  and  the  bancl  found  rest  in  the  cool  shade  of 
the  woods,  where  "  with  sweet  melody  they  passed 
the  weary  hours." 

As  the  boats  from  the  frigate  approached  the  shore 
they  captured  two  citizens  of  the  town  who  were  fi.sh- 
ing.  Juilfjinf;  one  was  familiar  with  the  coast,  the 
oiHcer  in  charge  ordered  him  (Captain  Danforth)  to 
pilot  thera  in  ;  to  which  the  captain  responded  with 
so  much  cheerfulness  as  to  create  a  doubt  if  the  peo- 
ple on  shore  (whose  drum  and  fife  they  could  occa- 
sionally hear),  had  not  prepared  for  them  an  uncom- 
fortable reception,  and  the  innocent-looking  fisher- 
men were  cunning  decoys.  They  stopped  rowing; 
with  their  glasses  they  could  see  the  cannon,  numer- 
ous bodies  but  half  concealed  behind  the  rocks,  and 
the  frequent  notes  of  martial  music  seemed  to  tell  of 
gathering  forces. 

They  hesitated — they  listened  and  consulted — and 
then  witli  curses  they  dismissed  the  fishermen  and  re- 
turned to  their  ship. 

The  victorious  land  forces  were  called  I'rom  the 
rocks,  the  band  from  the  woods,  and,  with  the  old 
cannon  and  the  rear  guard  of  noisy  boys,  they  started 
for  home  in  high  s])irits. 

In  descending  the  "great  hill,"  they  were  amazed 
at  finding  their  long-treasured  and  only  cannon  hall, 
which  they  had  so  carefully  placed  in  the  gun,  and 
from  which  they  had  expected  such  wholesale  de- 
struction to  the  "  wooden  walls  of  old  England,"  had 
rolled  out  in  ascending  the  hill,  and  was  quietly  re- 
posing by  the  wayside.  This  incident  somewhat 
dami)ened  the  enthusiasm  of  the  officer  in  charge; 
but  the  rank  and  file,  and  the  people,  always  regarded 
this  expedition  as  a  great  military  success — "a  glo- 
rious victory." 

A  "Poor-house"  that  had  been  built  near  the  site 
of  the  present  Baptist  Church,  was  destroyed  by  fire  ; 
it  was  called  the  "  long  house."  It  had  become  a 
nuisance,  and  the  people  made  no  effort  to  prevent  its 
destruition. 

1815  brought  peace  and  terminated  another  period 
of  sulTcring.  Although  tho  people  had  differed  as  to 
the  justice  and  necessity  of  the  war,  they  all  united 
in  rejoicing  that  it  had  been  brought  to  a  close.  On 
that  February  day  bon-fires,  the  tiring  of  cannon, 
public  gathering  and  gladness  was  everywhere.  In 
this  town  the  event  was  celebrated  by  a  notable  din- 
ner at  the  tavern,  when  the  emotions  of  the  people 
found  vent  in  speeches,  patriotic  songs,  and  shouts  of 
great  merriment  until  the  small  hours  of  the  coming 
day. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  United  State-s  had 
but  a  small  number  of  naval  vessels;  but  privateers 
were  soon  fitted  out  from  almost  every  port,  and 
many  prizes  were  taken  from  tho  enemy.  This  war 
was  to  a  great  extent  fought  upon  the  ocean  and  the 
great  lakes.  It  was  a  naval  conflict,  where  the  sea- 
men of  the  young  republic  exhibited  such  uncommon 
liravery,  and  nautical   skill,  as  to  win  for  their  flag  a 


respect  and  a  much  higher  position  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth  than  it  had  ever  occupied  before. 

Until  about  this  time,  agriculture  and  commerce 
had  almost  exclusively  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
people,  but  the  embargo  and  the  war,  had  diverted  a 
greatdeal  of  cai)ital  from  commerce  to  manufacturing. 
Thus  new  fields  of  enterprise  and  industry  were  opened 
and  a  more  varied  occupation  for  the  people  was 
created.  For  a  while  there  had  been  much  distress 
aiTiong  the  poor,  but  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  had 
advanced.  Its  strength  had  been  perfected  in  suffer- 
ing. 

As  in  all  the  earlier  wars  Manchester  performed 
her  part  loyally.  Many  of  her  citizens  were  in  priva- 
teers, and  in  the  naval  service  of  the  United  States. 
With  Perry  in  his  victories  on  Lake  Erie,  and  with 
M'Donough  on  Champlain  there  were  Ephraim  dem- 
ons, John  Babcock,  Joseph  Camp  and  William  Camp. 
These  two  last  named  were  probably  killed,  as  they 
never  returned. 

Some  of  the  sailors  served  in  the  navy  on  the  ocean. 
Lambert  Flowers  was  in  the  Chesapeake  with  Law- 
rence when  she  surrendered  to  the  Shannon,  after  a 
hard  and  bloody  engagement.  Flowers  was  a  giant 
in  size,  of  wonderful  strength,  and  of  great  courage; 
he  boarded  the  Shannon  before  the  surrender,  and 
though  badly  wounded,  with  the  head  of  a  boarding 
pike  deeply  buried  in  his  great  frame,  and  its  broken 
shaft  hanging  from  it,  he  was  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight.  After  his  cutl.'^ss  had  been  broken  he  contin- 
ued his  bloody  work  with  a  carpenter's  axe.  For 
many  years  after  the  declaration  of  peace  he  remained 
a  boatswain  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

The  year  following  the  declaration  of  peace  was 
exceptionally  cold,  with  frost  in  every  month.  It  has 
often  been  referred  to  as  the  year  without  a  summer. 
At  this  time  this  town  furnished  no  less  than  fifty 
captains  for  the  fi)reign  trade  of  Boston,  Salem,  and 
Newburyport. 

In  1817,  William  Hooper  and  others  of  the  Cove 
were  authorized  to  build  a  wharf  or  sea-wall  from 
Crow  Island  into  the  sea.  This  structure  yet  re- 
mains ;  it  was  probably  a  break-water,  under  the 
protection  of  which  the  small  vessels  then  engaged  in 
the  fisheries  might  discharge  their  catch.  During 
this  year  the  road  to  Essex  was  made.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  it  was  voted  by  the  town  to  join  the  middle 
district  in  building  a  school-house,  "the  town  to 
build  one-half  of  the  house,  and  become  proprietors 
of  the  lower  l)art,  exclusive  ot  liirnisliing  the  inside 
of  the  district  room."  This  is  the  old  building  on 
School  street,  now  used  for  the  Public  Library  and 
engine  house.  . 

At  a  town  meeting  in  1818  it  was  voted  to  sell  the 
corner  seats  in  the  meeting-house  and  invest  the  pro- 
ceeds in  a  "  stove,  and  set  the  same  in  the  meeting- 
house." Later  in  the  day  it  was  voted  to  reconsider 
the  above  vote,  and  expend  the  money  arising  from 
the  sale  of  the  seats  in  the  town  and  school-house. 
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In  1S20  the  town  voted  to  furnish  a  room  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  suhoolhouso  for  the  scloctinen's 
otfice. 

On  the  twelfth  of  Septoinber  of  this  year  Kev. 
Samuel  M.  Emerson  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Williams  College. 

In  1S21  the  town  voted  to  authorize  the  selectmen 
to  purchase  a  stove  for  the  meeting-house. 

The  early  meeting-houses  of  our  hardy  ancestors 
were  not  built  with  reference  to  heating  them.  They 
had  neither  chimneys  nor  stoves;  how  the  meoi 
women  and  children  could  endure  to  sit  on  the  hard 
board  seats,  where  the  temperature  was  the  same  as 
that  which  raged  and  howled  over  the  snow  and  ice 
without,  and  listen  to  the  long  services  of  the  per- 
iod, can  only  be  explained  by  a  much  greater  degree 
of  zeal  and  endurance  than  is  possessed  by  their  de- 
scendants. Judge  Sewall  tells  in  his  diary  of  a  cer- 
tain day  in  Boston,  in  ItiSG.  "  This  day  was  so  cold 
that  the  sacramental  bread  is  frozen  pretty  hard,  and 
rattles  sadly  as  broken  into  the  plates."  The  people 
not  only  endured  it,  but  stoutly  re-isted  any  measure 
that  would  lessen  the  frigid  temperature  of  their 
places  of  worship.  But  very  few  stoves  were  used  in 
the  churches  of  New  England  before  1750,  and  in 
most  places  the  movement  towards  greater  comfort 
was  successfully  opposed  until  after  1800. 

In  Manchester  the  first  action  in  that  direction  was 
in  1818,  when  the  town  voted  to  sell  some  corner 
seats  in  the  meeting-house  and  buy  a  stove,  but  later 
in  the  day  the  opposition  was  aroused,  and  the  vote 
was  reconsidered.  In  1821  the  attempt  was  made 
again,  and  the  stove  was  purchased.  We  are  told  the 
arguments  against  it  were  the  questionable  eft'ect  on 
the  health  of  the  congregation,  and  the  belief  that 
the  young  would  be  made  puny  and  effeminate. 

This  original  stove  was  used  for  many  years.  It 
was  a  heavy  cast-iron  box,  and  absurdly  small  for  the 
large  space  it,  was  expected  to  warm.  It  stood  in 
front  of  the  pulpit,  and  was  connected  with  the 
chimney  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  church  by  a  long 
pipe  over  the  central  isle. 

The  first  cold  Sunday  after  it  had  been  placed  in 
position,  the  people  all  went  to  meeting  fully  pre- 
pared to  watch  the  result  of  the  experiment.  Many 
felt  it  uncomfortably  warm;  and  two  young  women 
were  so  overcome  by  the  "  baked  air  "  they  fainted, 
and  were  taken  to  the  vestibule  where  the  atmos- 
phere was  of  a  better  quality.  But  the  next  day 
it  was  learned,  the  wood  for  the  stove  had  not  been 
received,  and  no  fire  had  been  made ;  this  proved  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  opposition,  and  but  little  was  said 
upon  the  subject  afterwards. 

Many  ladies  used  foot-stoves ;  these  were  tin  boxes 
in  wooden  frames,  in  which,  a  dish  of  hard  wood- 
coals  was  placed  just  before  leaving  home;  but  long 
before  the  close  of  the  service  they  were  always  quite 
cold. 


In  1822  the  School  and  Town-House  was  finished, 
and  a  bell  was  puichased  and  placed  in  the  cupola. 
This  bell  deserves  a  moment's  notice.  As  a  vessel  in 
Gloucester  Harbor  was  raising  her  anchor,  this  was 
found  on  one  of  the  flukes.  It  evidently  had  been  a 
ship's  bell,  and  was  believed  to  have  been  of  Spanish 
origin.  As  no  record  or  tradition  existed  of  any 
vessel  having  been  lost  in  that  part  of  the  harbor,  it 
was  ihought  to  have  been  of  great  antiiiuity,  and  per- 
haps it  had  lain  beneath  the  sea, — long  before  the 
advent  of  English  adventurers. 

When  the  building  was  no  longer  needed  for 
educational  purposes,  the  bell  was  exchanged  for 
a  larger  one  that  calls  the  scholars  to  the  High  and 
Grammar  Schools.  The  old  bell,  with  its  long  service 
and  mysterious  history,  should  have  been  preserved. 

Before  a  family  took  possession  of  a  new  house,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  invite  the  minister  and  the 
people,  and  with  prayers  and  appropriate  addresses, 
dedicate  the  house.  The  services  concluded,  a 
lunch,  with  a  bountiful  supply  of  stimulants  ended 
the  ceremony.  This  ancient  custom  was  not  discon- 
tinued until  about  this  time. 

The  raising  of  the  frame  of  a  house,  or  barn,  or  the 
launching  of  a  vessel,  was  an  occasion  for  a  general 
frolic;  some  eating,  and  a  great  deal  of  drinking. 

In  1823  Capt.  William  Babcock  was  murdered 
at  sea  by  pirates  who  attempted  to  take  his  vessel. 

In  1825  John  P.  Allen  was  granted  the  privilege  of 
setting  a  mill  for  sawing  mahogany  on  the  site  of  the 
old  "Grist  Mill,"  and  on  the  following  year  the  town 
voted  thirty-seven  dollars  for  the  "Singing  Society." 

A  hearse  was  purchased;  before  this  the  dead  were 
borne  to  the  grave  on  a  bier  carried  by  four  men, 
hence  the  name  of  "  bearers." 

And  once  more  the  town  voted  against  the.division 
of  Essex  County. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  American  Independence  was  celebrated ;  an  ar- 
tillery company  from  Gloucester  took  part  in  the 
parade  and  fired  the  customary  salutes  from  the 
common.  A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  procession 
was  a  company  of  "  twenty-four  veterans  of  the  Rev- 
olution," who  marched  in  their  service-worn  uniforms 
with  a  banner,  on  which  was  inscribed  "7(3."  An 
oration  was  delivered  in  the  church  by  Tyler  Par- 
sons, and  a  dinner  was  served  in  the  town  hall,  where 
patriotic  speeches  and  toasts  closed  the  observances 
of  the  day. 

In  1828  Lieutenant  Henry  Ward,  U.  S.  N.,  while 
journeying  with  his  wife,  feeling  unwell  alighted  from 
his  carriage  and  sat  by  the  road-side  in  the  shade  of 
an  oak,  where  he  died.  A  hewn  stone  on  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  road  beyond  the  "  Crescent  House," 
marks  the  spot. 

This  year  the  town  purchased  the  first  fire  engine 
and  twelve  pairs  of  leather  buckets,  and  the  first 
engine  company  was  organized. 

In   1829  Mr.  John   Price,  who  had  taught  for  one 
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season  at  West  Manchester,  took  charge  of  the  Cen- 
tral School ;  this  had  not  been  satisfactorily  con- 
ducted, but  under  Mr.  Price's  management  it  soon 
attained  a  much  better  position  than  it  had  ever  be- 
fore occupied.  From  this  time  a  very  marked  im- 
provement in  the  educational  system  of  the  town 
may  be  dated  ;  his  influence  nas  felt  in  every  school ; 
the  rod  was  less  used,  reason  and  a  system  of  re- 
wards took  its  place,  and  far  better  discipline  and 
greater  progress  was  the  result. 

He  continued  in  the  public  schools  until  1834, 
when  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  Franklin  School,  of 
Siilem.  He  returned  in  1836,  and  opened  an  acade- 
my, which  proved  very  successful ;  not  only  were  the 
seats  sought  for  by  the  youth  of  the  town,  but  from 
other  towns  and  States,  and  from  the  West  Indies. 
For  twenty-one  consecutive  years  he  continued  this 
academy,  when  he  spent  a  year  of  rest  in  Cuba,  and 
returning  reopened  his  school  and  continued  in  his 
chosen  profession  until  he  had  completed  forty-two 
years  of  teaching  in  Manchester. 

At  one  time,  when  he  was  the  teacher  of  the  Cen- 
tral School,  his  scholars  numbered  one  hundred  and 
five.  At  that  time  penmanship  was  an  important 
branch  of  study,  and  all  the  copies  were  written 
by  the  teacher,  who  also  made  and  repaired  all  the 
quill  pens  used.  A  man  who  can  look  back  to  an 
educational  record  of  forty-two  years  has  not  lived  in 
vain. 

Mr.  Price  was  born  in  Tamworth,  N.  H.,  in  1808, 
and  is  yet  vigorous. 

In  1830  there  was  reported  to  be  150  acres  of  til- 
lage, 500  acres  English  upland,  1550  acres  of  pas- 
tures, 75  of  meadow,  50  salt  marsh,  1256  woodland,  50 
acres  unimproved,  281  iinimprovable  land.  Popula- 
tion 1236. 

In  1833  the  stone  wall  was  built  along  the  Sum- 
mer Street  side  of  the  burial-ground,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  appropriated  for  the  .same. 

In  December,  1834,  Jonathan  Lull.  Benjamin 
Jones  and  Asa  Woodbury  sailed  from  Salem.  A 
violent  storm  raged  along  the  coast  that  day,  and  the 
vessel  foundered  at  sea. 

The  steeple  of  the  Congregational  Church  was 
damaged  by  lightning. 

In  1835  the  town  petitioned  Congress  for  the  re- 
moval of  ft  pile  of  rocks  in  the  harbor  known  as 
"  H  >  Pell  rocks."     They  were  soon  after  removed. 

1835.  The  fishing  and  coasting  trade  employs  aliout 
twelve  hundred  tons.  Formerly  the  town  was  much 
more  actively  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  but  for  the 
last  ten  years  the  business  has  gradually  dimin- 
ished;  but  few  vessels  are  now  being  built  for  that 
trade.  Most  of  the  youths  were  foniicrly  trained  to 
the  sea,  either  in  the  fishing  trade  or  in  foreign  com- 
merce. 

In  1816  there  were  fifty  commanders  of  vessels  in 
foreign  commerce  belonging  to  this  town.  At  this 
period  there  arc  not  tweuty.     The  furniture  business 


is  fast  taking  the  place  of  nautical  pursuits.  This 
trade  employs  over  two  hundred  men,  and  has  given 
a  stimulus  to  tbe  activity  of  the  town  unequaled  in 
any  former  period.  Two  packets  are  kept  constantly 
employed  freighting  the  furniture  to  Boston,  whence 
it  is  shipped  to  the  more  distant  markets.  The  sales 
for  the  present  year  are  sixty  thousand  dollars.  The 
estimated  valuation  $356,674.82. 

There  are  three  grist-mills,  three  lumber-mills,  one 
mahogany  veneering-mill,  one  bakery,  twelve  car- 
penters, one  cooper's  shop,  one  wheelwright,  three 
painters,  one  tailor,  one  brick-yard,  si.K  shoemakers' 
shops,  two  blacksmiths,  one  manufacturer  of  ship 
steering  wheels,  ten  furniture  shops  and  one  tan- 
nery, and  the  following  farm  products  and  stock : 
2500  bushels  of  corn,  450  bushels  of  barley,  290  tons 
of  English  hay,  160  cows,  60  oxen,  40  tons  of  salt 
hay,  28  horses,  59  swine,  35  tons  of  fresh  meadow 
hay. 

This  year.  Dr.  Ezekiel  Wallis  Leach  completed  his 
history  of  the  town.  Many  years  ago,  the  doctor 
finding  our  early  records  in  a  lamentably  defective 
condition,  and  feeling  that  no  time  should  be  lost, 
set  himself  at  work  connecting  the  missing  links. 
For  years  he  made  it  a  labor  of  love,  and  succeeded 
in  collecting  from  various  sources  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  historical  matter  bearing  on  our  early  his- 
tory ;  he  presented  a  manuscript  copy  to  the  town. 
And  for  greater  security  against  probable  loss,  he 
prepared  a  revised  copy,  which  he  deposited  with 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  in  Boston. 

In  this  Dr.  Leach  has  rendered  the  town  an  in. 
valuable  service,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
measures  will  be  adopted  for  its  completion  and 
publication. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  above  named  society 
we  were  granted  every  facility  for  a  study  of  this 
manuscript,  and  much  of  the  material  in  those  pages 
was  gathered  from  it. 

A  high  school,  where  the  ancient  languages  were 
taught,  was  opened  by  William  Long.  This  excel- 
lent school  was  kept  in  the  building  afterwards  re- 
modeled into  a  parsonage  for  the  Congregational 
Church. 

It  is  often  pleasant  to  know  the  age  of  trees. 

The  first  shade  trees  planted  on  Central  Street,  was 
in  1835,  when  Col.  Ebeii  Tappaii  set  the  elms  in  front 
of  lii-t  residence. 

Those  on  the  Deacon  Enoch  Allen  estate,  were 
planted  in  the  following  year. 

The  large  elm  in  front  of  the  "  Gentles"  home  on 
School  Street,  was  planted  about  seventy-five  years 
ago.  And  farther  up  on  the  same  street  opposite  the 
"Butler"  house  is  one  that  was  planted  by  Kzkiel 
Leach  in  1810. 

In  1836  the  brick  house  of  (teorge  W.  Marble  on 
Bridge  Street,  \\aa  destroyed  by  fire.  The  weather  was 
very  cold,  and  the  water  so  scarce,  that  engines  were 
useless. 
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The  great  fire  began  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of 
Angust,  lS;?(j.  Ill  tlic  &i/f»j  Gorc^t  of  August  30th, 
we  find  tho  following  account  of  it: 

"It  is  with  tho  (ieopcsl  rogvet  wo  announce  tluit  the  tiiriving  village 
of  Mftnclio8toi'  in  our  neiglil)orhoo(I,  luis  experiencinl  n  sovoro  ciiliiniity, 
in  tlio  destrnctiuil  by  tiro  of  its  priiicipilt  business  estjiblislinients,  b^ 
which  upwiirilsi  of  10:)  industrious  men  luivo  In.'en  tlirowu  out  of  eniploy- 
niont,  anil  sorcnil  wortliy  indiviiiuiils  luive  lost  tlu-ir  nil. 

*'  About  2  o*';lock  on  Smuluy  morning  tlie  Stenin  Veneering  Mill  of 
John  I*.  Allen,  sitnatud  near  the  centre  of  the  village,  was  discovered  to 
bo  on  tire,  and  the  llanuts  spread  witli  great  rapidity,  communicating  im- 
mediately to  tho  two  cahinet'Shops,  and  the  liandsome  dwelling-house 
and  barn  of  that  gCDtleman,  and  which  were  totally  destroyed  with 
their  contents. 

"Also  the  large  cabinet  manufactory  of  Mr.  Larkiu  Woodbury  which 
was  destroyeil.  Part  of  the  contents  were  sivved  in  a  damaged  condi- 
tion. 

"Also  the  dwelling-house,  barn  and  outbuildings  of  Dr.  Asa  Story 
which  were  destroyed. 

".\lso  the  dwelling-house  and  barn  of  Mr.  Solomon  Lee,  an  aged  vet- 
eran of  the  Revolution  ;  a  total  loss  and  no  insurance. 

"  Also  the  house  and  shop  of  Mrs.  .\ndrew  blasters,  and  tho  stable 
and  shed  attached  to  the  tavern  of  Nathaniel  Colby,  all  of  which  were 
burnt. 

"The  loss  sustained  by  Mr.  ,\llen  is  very  great,  estimated  from  S20,0no 
to  $30, (00,  but  we  are  glad  to  learn  he  has  considerable  insumnce.  Be- 
sides his  buildings,  mahogany,  tools,  i&c.  ,all  his  valuable  house  furni- 
t\iTe,  a  large  number  of  mahogany  logs,  veneers,  lumber  and  articles  of 
new  furniture  were  destroyed. 

"A  gentleman  of  this  city,  we  iearn,  hadSI.OOiJ  worth  of  mahogany  at 
this  mill.  Mr.  Wooilbury's  loss  is  estimated  at  ff4,0liu  ;  supposed  to  be 
insured.     Both  of  these  gentlemen  were  absent  on  a  tour  in  the  interior. 

"Dr.  Story's  loss  is  about  5*2,500;  no  insurance. 

"Mr.  Colliy  likewise  had  no  instirance.  When  the  fire  was  at  its 
height  it  rngcd  on  both  sides  of  the  small  stream,  near  which  tliese 
establishments  were  situated,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  pass  the 
bridge  which  crosses  it.  Owing  to  the  dense  fog  the  tire  was  not  seen  In 
this  neighborhood,  and  it  was  not  known  until  about  3  o'clock  when 
the  alarm  was  given,  and  one  engine  and  many  of  our  citizens  proceed- 
ed to  the  scene  of  the  conflagration." 

Engines  from  Salem,  Beverly,  Gloucester,  Essex, 
and  Hamilton,  were  present  and  rendered  most  valu- 
able assistance. 

Soon  after  the  town  petitioned  the  County  Commis- 
sioners for  aid  in  building  a  stone  bridge  in  place  of  that 
destroyed  by  the  fire;  and  the  present  bridge  was  con- 
structed, but  of  less  width  than  now. 

For  a  long  time  the  only  mementos  of  the  original 
occupants  of  the  soil,  were  the  great  heaps  of  shells 
by  the  water  side,  and  several  "  mounds "  which 
marked  their  resting  places.  One  of  them  was  to  the 
southeast  of  the  Congregational  Church,  on  land  then 
owned  by  Capt.  Thomas  Leach. 

A  much  larger  one  was  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
Reservoir  Pond,  and  was  leveled  by  John  Knight  in 
1836.  This  was  where  the  Kelham  &  Fitz  steam  mill 
stands.  It  was  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  diameter,  and  some  eight  feet  high ;  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  trench  that  was  filled  by  the  high  tide. 
Great  numbers  of  skeletons  were  found  here  in  a  sit- 
ting position,  but  the  bones  were  as  soft  as  the  clay  in 
which  they  were  imbedded.  No  implements  were 
found   here. 

In  leveling  the  land  forthe  "  Union  Cemetery  "  de- 
posits of  ashes  and  charred  wood  were  found  at  a  con- 
siderable depth,  showing  a  long  occupancy  of  the 
land. 


In  ISiU,  in  a  gravelly  knoll  to  the  south  of  this, 
four  human  skeletons  were  found  lying  side  by  side  ; 
and  one  was  of  unusual  size ;  the  skull  rested  on  a 
plate  of  native  copper  some  sixteen  inches  in  diame- 
ter. The  hair  was  still  very  black,  and  thirty  inches 
long ;  here  was  also  found  an  iron  tomahawk,  a  knife 
blade,  a  pipe,  some  bone  arrow  heads,  net  sinkers, 
wooden  ladles,  and  spoons,  fishing  lines  of  some 
llbrous  material,  and  a  kind  of  coarse  cloth  made  of 
flags  or  rushes. 

Thus,  the  lost  traces  are  gone  forever,  and 
nothing  remains  to  mark  the  former  homes  of  that 
friendless  race,  whose  footsteps,  as  they  retreated  west- 
ward from  advancing  civilization,  were  reddened  by 
want  and  bloodshed. 

The  schooner  ''Vesper"  of  about  si.xty  tons,  owned 
by  Jacob  Cheever  and  his  two  sons,  was  lost  in  Sep- 
tember, 1843.  The  "  Vesper  "  had  been  spoken  by  a 
passing  vessel.  They  had  been  very  fortunate,  were 
nearly  loaded,  and  were  to  start  homeward  in  a  day 
or  two. 

Shortly  after  a  severe  gale  came  on,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed she  sank  at  her  anchors,  or  was  run  down  by 
some  other  vessel. 

The  crew  consisted  of  John  Cheever,  Capt.  Rufus 
Cheever,  his  younger  brother,  Hilliard  Moore,  David 
Hall,  Nathaniel  Morgan,  and  MerrittLennon.  All  but 
the  second  named  were  married. 

These  men  were  all  valued  citizens,  and  in  the 
prime  of  life.  They  left  five  widows,  each  with  one 
or  more  children.  The  waves  closed  over  them,  and 
no  one  could  tell  the  story  of  their  end. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1844,  the  "Christian 
Church  "  was  built  on  School  Street,  and  Elam  Burn- 
ham,  of  Essex,  was  the  first  pastor.  It  afterwards 
became  the  Baptist  Church,  and  was  very  much  en- 
larged and  improved.  It  is  forty-eight  by  sixty-four 
feet  on  the  ground,  is  two  stories  high,  and  has  a 
tower  in  which  is  a  fine  bell  weighing  twelve  hundred 
pounds. 

In  1837  the  street  was  widened  at  the  burnt  dis- 
trict, and  a  "Suction  Engine  No.  2"  was  bought 
with  the  necessary  hose  and  carriage  for  the  same. 

This  engine  was  manufactured  in  the  town  by 
Colonel  Eben  Tappan,  has  been  in  use  for  fifty  years 
and  is  yet  a  reliable  and  good  machine. 

1838.  John  and  Henry  Knight's  bark  mill  and 
curry  shop,  containing  two  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  leather  was  burned  to  the  ground,  February  1, 
183?.  The  fire  broke  out  at  half  past  one  o'clock  at 
night.  A  barn  filled  with  hay  and  bark,  standing 
within  six  feet  of  the  building  burnt,  was  fortunately 
saved. 

In  1839  the  town  received  its  proportion  of  the 
"  Surplus  Revenue,"  and  voted  to  invest  the  same  in 
the  purchase  of  the  "  Poor  Farm  "  at  the  Cove,  at  a 
cost  of  twenty-three  hundred  dollars:  but  few  towns 
made  so  wise  a  disposition  of  their  money. 

In  the  following  year  the  "  Blooming  Youth  "  and 
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the  "Senator  "  were  wrecked  on  Sable  Island.  After 
much  suffering  they  reached  the  main  huul,  and  their 
homes. 

September  IS,  Rev.  Oliver  A.  Taylor  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Union  College. 

The  population  is  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty-five. 

In  1844  a  bounty  of  one  dollar  was  offered  by  the 
town  for  destroying  rattlesnakes.  The  woods  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town  were  much  infested  by  these 
pests,  and  to  the  skill  of  one  of  her  citizens  the  town 
is  indebted  for  their  total  annihilation. 

John  D.  Hildreth  was  long  known  as  a  remarkably 
successful  hunter  of  these  reptiles:  he  killed  many 
and  derived  a  considerable  revenue  frum  bounties, 
and  from  their  oil  which  was  highly  prized  as  a  re- 
medy for  rheumatism,  and  he  also  supplied  living 
specimens  for  naturalists  and  showmen-:  upon  the 
receipt  of  an  order  he  would  call  his  dog,  shoulder 
a  light  pole,  with  a  line  and  slip  noose  drawn  through 
a  hole  at  the  end,  and  disai)pear  in  the  woods:  he 
took  as  many  of  these  poles  as  he  required  in  rattle- 
snakes. When  his  little  dog  announced  the  presence 
of  one,  he  annoyed  him  with  the  pole  until  the  anger- 
ed reptile  coiled  and  raised  his  head  ijar  a  strike, 
then  the  noose  encircled  the  neck,  the  cord  was 
tightened,  and  his  snakcship  was  soon  dangling  at 
the  end  of  the  stick.     In  that  way  he  gathered  them. 

He  had  a  theory,  that  they  all  collected  in  one 
place  for  the  winter:  and  believing  he  knew  where 
that  place  was,  he  resolved  to  bring  about  their  ex- 
termination. After  a  snow  iiad  fallen,  and  they  had 
become  dormant  in  their  headquarters,  he  built  a  fire 
on  the  ledge  near  the  crevice  which  had  been  much 
worn  by  their  passage  in  and  out,  for  untold  cen- 
turies. 

When  the  rocks  had  become  warmed,  the  unsus- 
pecting rci)tiles  crept  forth  to  see  how  far  spring  had 
advanced,  when  the  ever  ready  staff  tossed  them  into 
the  snow,  where  in  a  moment  they  became  stiff  and 
helpless;  in  this  way,  a  large  number  was  collected. 
Then  he  enlarged  the  fire  and  extended  it  across  the 
entrance,  so  that  none  escaped.  Not  a  snake  of  this 
kind  has  been  seen  in  the  town  since  Hildreth  made 
war  upon  them.     Thi.s  public  benefactor  died  in  188;'). 

In  184.5  Richard  H.  Dana,  the  poet,  being  struck 
with  the  great  beauty  of  the  region  about  "  Graves 
Beach,"  purchased  some  thirty  acres  and  built  a 
Bummor-house  on  the  high  bank  overlooking  .  the 
beach  and  the  clear  blue  waters  of  the  ocean.  Here, 
away  from  the  village  and  at  some  distance  from  the 
highway,  the  author  of  the  "  Buccaneer,"  lulled  by 
the  sound  of  the  sea  as  it  rolled  upon  the  beach, 
found  peaceful  ^^cclusion  and  rest.  In  speaking  of 
this  place,  Charles  Sumner  pronounced  it  one  of  rare 
beauty,  and  much  superior  to  the  famous  summer 
resort  of  Napoleon  III. 

Mr.  Dana  w:uitlic  first  of  the  summer  residents  to 


purchase  land  in  Manchester  ;  he  was  the  pioneer  of 
that  detachment  of  worthy  gentlemen  who  with  long 
purses  invaded  our  shore,  bought  the  old  pastures 
and  wrought  marvelous  changes  in  the  landscape ; 
they  crowned  the  bald  headlands  with  villas,  civilized 
the  briery  thickets  into  grassy  slopes,  transformed 
the  narrow  cattle  paths  with  carriage-drives,  and 
beautified  everything. 

The  change  that  three-score  years  has  eflected  in 
the  appearance  of  this  town  has  been  very  marked. 
Then  the  fishing  interest  was  at  its  height;  it  was  the 
prominent  industry;  the  streets  were  crooked  and 
very  narrow;  many  of  the  houses  were  innocent  of 
paint,  and  frequently  an  old  mast,  a  decrepid  boat, 
or  a  net  spread  on  the  fence  told  the  owner's  occupa- 
tion. 

When  cabinet-making  became  the  occupation  of 
the  people,  a  decided  change  for  the  better  took  place. 
The  streets  w'ere  improved,  the  houses  were  painted 
and  repaired,  fences  built,  and  shade  trees  were 
planted.     An  appearance  of  thrift  became  visible. 

But  as  the  town  assumed  i)rominence  as  a  watering- 
place,  the  spirit  of  improvement  which  had  made 
the  shore  so  attractive,  spread  to  the  village,  where 
streets  were  still  more  improved,  new  ones  opened, 
residences  beautified,  and  more  trees  and  shrubs 
planted.  The  effect  of  a  good  example  was  to  be  seen 
everywhere,  and  Manchester  became  an  attractive 
village. 

In  the  early  days  the  change  in  the  occupation  of 
the  people  was  only  from  the  sea  to  the  land,  but  now 
the  growing  tendency  towards  the  concentration  of 
the  trades  in  the  great  centres  is  fast  taking  from  the 
towns  all  occujialions,  and  their  young  people  are 
forced  to  abandon  their  homes,  the  homes  of  their 
ancestors  and  seek  employment  among  strangers ; 
they  feel  they  are  being  crowded  from  the  fold.  The 
change  is  an  inevitable  one,  but  it  has  its  side  of  sad- 
ness. 

This  year  the  First  Congregational  Society  pur- 
chased of  the  town,  and  of  the  proprietors,  their 
interest  in  the  old  church.  Capt.  B.  L.  Allen  pre- 
sented a  bell  of  twenty-two  hundred  pounds  in  ex- 
change for  the  old  one  of  three  hundred. 

This  season  there  were  thirteen  vessels  engagejl  in 
the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  and  the  value  of  their 
catch  for  the  year  ending  .\pril  1st,  was  $21,435. 

The  railroad  connection  with  Boston  being  com- 
pleted, the  cars  began  to  make  regular  trips  on  the  2d 
of  November,  1847.  At  that  time  the  station  was  at 
the  toot  of  the  hill  on  Sea  street;  about  five  years 
afterwards  it  was  moved  to  its  present  location. 

The  completion  of  this  road  added  very  materially 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  town. 

James  Kuowlton  and  others  petition  for  the  an- 
nexation of  a  part  of  Gloucester  (Magnolia)  to  Man- 
chester ;  the  project  was  not  favored  by  the  people  of 
the  latter  town. 

1848.     A  high-school  was  established. 
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1849,  This  year  was  made  notable  by  the  immense 
nnijiratinn  to  the  newly-discovered  pold  fields  of 
California.  The  efleet  of  this  excitement  upon  the 
indu.strial  and  commercial  interest  of  the  county  can- 
not be  estimated ;  everywhere  it  was  tlie  absorbing 
theme  of  conversation,  and  all  the  marvelous  stories 
from  the  digsinjis  found  ready  believers,  who  aban- 
doned their  well-earned  positions  in  banks,  ware- 
houses, counting-rooms,  stores,  shops,  on  farms,  rail- 
roads and  vessels,  and  hurried  to  the  land  of  promise. 

lu  this,  as  in  all  other  excitements,  Manchester  had 
her  full  share.  Every  variety  of  business  was  neglect- 
ed, and  many  of  her  citzens  joined  the  multitude 
hurrying  westward. 

Some  went  by  the  treeless  regions,  and  mountains 
of  the  Great  West,  where  they  trudged  the  dusty  w.ay 
for  about  two  thousand  miles. 

Some  by  the  hastily  extemporized  routes  of  the 
Isthmus,  where  they  sufl'ered  from  the  effects  of  that 
baneful  miasmatic  climate, 

A  party  of  twelve  purchased  the  schooner  "  Billow," 
of  about  one  hundred  tons,  and  fitted  her  for  sea,  at  a 
cost  of  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty -three 
dollars.  Her  cargo  consisted  of  provisions  and  the 
material  for  a  house.  Thus  equipped  they  joined  the 
great  fleet  of  gold  hunters,  who  in  crafts  of  every  size 
and  description,  and  under  the  flagof  every  nationality, 
sailed  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece. 

The  pecuniary  successes  were  few,  and  disappoint- 
ing, but  the  experience  was  valuable  ;  and  as  a  lesson 
in  the  geography  of  the  continent,  it  was  perhaps  of 
still  greater  value. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1849,  Ebenezer  Tappan  died, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years  and  ten  months.  He 
was  the  last  survivor  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion from  this  town. 

In  1850  the  population  was  1604. 

Rev.  Oliver  A.  Taylor  died  on  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1851.  He  was  well  known  as  a  scholar  and  a 
writer  on  religious  subjects. 

The  stone  bridge  on  School  Street  was  built. 

During  the  following  year  the  railroad  station  was 
moved  from  Sea  Street  to  its  present  location,  and  the 
street  opened  from  it  to  Union  Street. 

In  1852  Rev.  Rufus  Taylor  was  ordained  as  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  church. 

At  a  very  early  period  the  people  of  Manchester 
took  a  very  decided  stand  in  opposition  to  slavery. 
\a  early  as  1775  the  subject  was  agitated  from  the 
platform,  and  subsequently  the  free  soil  party  became 
a  large  and  controlling  organization,  and  any  measure 
thai  tended  to  promote  the  interest  of  slavery  at  the 
expense  of  human  liberty,  was  always  stoutly  op- 
posed. An  example  of  this  occurred  in  1853,  when 
at  the  town-meeting  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

"Whereas,  The  action  of  the  United  StatPB  Senate,  in  the  introduc- 
tion and  p-issaKe  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  which  contains  a  provitjiun  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Mimoiiri  Coinproniieo  (bj   the  terms  of  wliich  slavery  or 


involuntary  servitude  was  forever  excluded  from  all  the  vast  territory 
acquired  by  purchase  of  France)  thereby  prostituting  tho^patriniouy  of 
Fi-et'dotn  to  the  detestable  p\irpogea  of  slavery  ; 

*'  Therefore  litnnU-ttl^  Tliat  we  view  with  ahirm  and  indignation,  this 
attempt  of  the  ebive  power  to  enliirge  tlie  area  of  slavery,  by  tlie  viola- 
tion of  compacts  and  trampling  on  the  rights  of  man. 

'*  2d,  liesolvfd.  That  we  hold  tlie  Representatives  of  the  North,  who 
may  vote  for  the  violation  of  the  Missouri  Conipruuiise,  as  false  to  the 
glorious  cause  of  Freedom  and  recreant  to  the  dictates  of  Humanity. 

"3d,  Resolved,  That  the  Town  Clerk  be  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of 
these  Resolutions  to  our  Representative  in  Congress,  Charles  W.  Up- 
ham." 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1856,  the  old  church  built  in 
1809  having  been  remodeled  and  modernized  was  re- 
dedicated.  ; 

The  town  made  an  appropriation  for  planting  trees 
about  the  school-houses. 

On  the  11th  of  September  the  Free  Soil  party  of 
the  county  held  a  "  mass  convention  in  Manches- 
ter," in  the  interest  of  John  C.  Fremont,  as  candi- 
date for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  The 
gathering  was  held  at  Gale's  Point,  and  not  less  than 
ten  thousand  sons  and  d&ughters  of  old  Essex  were 
present.  Mammoth  tents  were  erected  on  the  grassy 
slope,  and  in  their  shelter  eloquent  addresses  were 
delivered  by  Gov.  Kent,  of  Maine,  Henry  Wilson, 
George  W.  Curtis,  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Moses  Kim- 
ball and  others. 

In  1858  Rev.  Francis  V.  Tenney  was  ordained  as 
the  pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational  church, 
August  15th.  And  duringthesameyear  Rev.  George 
E.  Freeman  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational church. 

In  1860  the  population  was  1698. 

In  1862  Rev.  Edward  P.  Tenney  commenced  his 
labors  as  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  church 
on  the  3d  of  November. 

In  the  town  records  we  find  the  following : 

"Manchestee,  1865. 

"Monday,  .^pril  3d,  of  this  year,  was  a  day  of  great  rejoicing.  In 
the  morning  we  beard  our  army  had  achieved  a  great  victory  over  the 
enemy,  but  none  of  us  dared  to  believe  Richmond  would  fall  so  soon,  if 
at  all.  So  in  the  afternoon  when  the  dispatch  announcing  the  occupation 
of  Richmond  by  our  forces  was  received,  the  people  manifested  their  joy 
by  triumphant  shouts,  excited  congratulations  and  the  ringing  of  bells. 
So  long  had  we  hoped  for  tliis  event  and  so  long  had  our  hopes  been 
deferred,  our  faith  had  grown  weak,  but  now  great  joy  fell  upon  us  and 
we  celebrated. 

"  April  lu"',  ISBo." 

One  week  later  and  we  are  the  recipients  of  still 
greater  and  more  glorious  news  :  "  Lee  and  his  whole 
army  have  surrendered!!" 

Such  was  the  jubilant  shout  which  went  forth  in 
the  early  morning,  and  the  people  heard  wonder- 
ingly.  As  if  moved  by  a  spontaneous  impulse  the 
excitement  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  town  was 
immediate  and  intense. 

Prompt  action  followed  by  the  choice  of  a  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  under  whose  direction  the 
event  was  celebrated. 

April  11,  1865,  was  a  day  of  rejoicing,  for  an  ac- 
count of  which  we  copy  the  following  from  the 
SaleM  Register  : 
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*'  Yestcrdny  was  a  day  long  to  bo  reinenibercJ.  At  an  early  lioiir  we 
were  aruiif»e<Ul>y  the  ringing  of  Ih-1U  and  the  girtd  shout,  'Lee  and  his 
whole  army  liave  surrendered.' 

"Col.  T.  R.  Tannatt  and  Lewis  N.  Tappan  had  made  liaste  to  ride 
from  your  city  with  tlio  joyful  tidings.  The  people  of  tlie  town  were 
soon  astir,  flaga  were  unfolded  an^I  flung  to  tlie  breeze,  drums  and  fifes 
brought  out,  a  procession  formed  and  marched  to  the  depot,  where  i-liort 
speeches  for  the  occasion  were  made  by  Kev.  E.  P.  Tenney  and  Mr. 
Tliayer,  aullior  of  the  "  Bobbin  Boy."  These  speakers  leaving  in  the 
early  tniin,  the  procession  returned  to  the  common  where  a  stage  was 
erected  at  the  foot  of  the  flag-staff,  from  which  Rev.  F.  V.  Tenney  read 
the  despatch  announcing  the  surrender  of  Lee. 

"Several  citizens  addressed  the  people,  setting  forth  in  befitting  terms 
the  glories  of  the  day.  Cel.  Tannati  and  Mr.  Tappan  also  favored  us 
with  remarks  pertinent  to  the  glorious  realities  of  the  occasion. 

"Loud  and  repeated  cheers  were  given  for  the  speakers,  President 
Lincoln,  his  generals  and  the  heroic  sohliers  of  the  army.  "America," 
"  llally  round  the  Flag,  Boys,"  and  "John  Brown"  were  sung  with 
thrilling  efiect.  Allusions  were  made  by  most  of  the  speakers  to  that 
"monster  sin  "  wliich  had  well-nigh  been  our  ruin.  One  of  them  was 
pleased  to  read  an  e.'ctract  from  "  Helper's  Impending  Crisis,"  the  s;ime 
being  a  warning  found  in  Jeremiah  34  ch.  17  verse.  To  make  his  point 
stronger  the  speaker  I'ead  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  in 
May,  1847,  by  a  former  clergyman  of  this  town  (Uev.  O.  A.  Taylor) 
while  journeying  in  the  border  States : 

"  '  Slavery  must  and  will  be  destroyed.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions.  Freedom  frowns  upon  it  from  every  quarter 
of  our  land.  The  world  is  against  it.  God's  cur&e  rests  upon  it.  If  let 
alone  it  will  sooner  or  later  poison  itself  to  death,  as  do  some  serpents, 
under  the  very  malignancy  of  their  own  venom.' 

"The  speaker  had  carried  this  prophecy  in  his  pocket  for  eighteen 
years,  and  fur  the  most  part  of  the  time,  with  but  faint  hoi>es  of  ever 
witnessing  its  fulfillment,  but  to-day  he  was  glad,  and  thought  the  pro- 
phecy of  an  orthodox  clergynuin  equal  to  that  of  Jeremiah.  After  other 
congiatuhitoiy  exercises  the  profes-sion  re-formed  and  marched  through 
ditlereiit  sections  of  the  town. 

"  In  tlie  afternoon  the  fire  department  turned  out  and  with  the  citi- 
zens escorted  four  wounded'soldiers,  three  of  whom  h.td  lost  a  leg  and 
one  an  arm,  through  the  principal  streets  amid  the  Maving  of  flags  and 
the  ringing  of  bells.  Notwithstanding  the  ntin  the  enthusiasm  was  nil- 
abaited,  and  at  an  early  hour  in  the  evening  the  Baptist  Church  was 
filled  with  joyous  people  of  both  sexes. 

'■John  Lee  was  elected  as  the  presiding  officer  and  Rev.  F.  V.  Tenney 
Invoked  divine  blessing.  The  exercises  were  all  of  a  very  interesting 
character,  consisting  of  singing  by  the  choirs  of  the  several  religious 
societies,  joined  in  part  by  the  assembly,  and  of  congratulatoi-y  addresses 
from  the  several  clergymen  of  the  town,  and  from  other  citizens,  inter 
mingled  witli  cheers  for  the  dilTerent  speakers  and  of  the  great  successes 
wo  celebrated— no*,  forgetting  the  bravo  boys  now  absent  and  the  equal- 
ly deserving  who  have  returned,  nor  the  *2U  of  our  heroic  datil,  ^  of  whom 
died  on  Uio  JieUl  o/ battle,  3  in  rebel  prtgoiu,  and  the  rest  in  hospitals  or 
at  home.    Tears  were  in  many  eyes  in  memory  of  those  departed  heroes. 

"A  colleclion  for  the  Christian  Commission  was  taken  uji.  Altoge- 
ther it  wiuj  a  day  of  Jubilee,  and  one  wo  may  all  rejoice  to  have  been 
permitted  to  see.  E.  R.  N." 

But  on  Saturday,  April  l.'jtli,  the  great  heart  of  the 
people  so  receully  gladdeiieil,  is  plunged  into  the 
deepest  grief.  From  the  town  records  we  copy  the 
following : 

" '  The  President  is  shot,'  and  soon,  ere  wo  conid  comproliend  or  be- 
lieve the  first  despatch,  another  said,  '  Our  bolovod  President,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  is  Deaii.' 

"  No  wurtis  can  describe  the  feeling  of  turprUe,  ffri<f^  indignation  and 
horror  «hleh  seized  npon  every  one.  All  business  was  suspended. 
Funenil  M-ivlees  wore  held  In  tho  Congregational  Church,  opened  by 
the  reailing  of  the  scriptures  by  Ror.  F.  Y.  Tenney,  followed  by  an  ad- 
dress by  Uev.  K.  1*.  Tenney.  Chastenetl  and  subdued  by  the  solemn 
lessons  of  the  hour,  tho  lioople  slowly  dis|K'rscd  to  their  homos." 

In  the  War  of  the  llehellion,  as  in  earlier  conflicts, 
Mainliester  bore  Iter  part  faithfully.  The  pei>i)le 
readily  re.'ijionded  to  the  calls  of  tho  President  for 
men,  and  cheerfully  raised  their  proportion  of  the 
money  to  sustain  the  government. 


The  town  sent  to  the  field  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  men  ;  of  that  number  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty-three  were  her  own  citizene. 

More  than  twenty  natives  of  the  town,  but  residing 
in  other  parts  of  the  State,  were  actively  engaged  in 
the  war;  one  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  one  a  captain. 
Of  this  number  eight  died  in  tho  service,  and  three 
perished  in  rebel  prisons. 

The  whole  amount  of  money  paid  by  the  town  for 
bounties,  and  recruiting  expenses  was  seven  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars.  The  amount 
of  aid  furnished  to  soldiers'  families  during  the  war 
was  seventeen  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  dollars. 

Much  of  this  has  been  reimbursed  by  the  State,  but 
the  increase  of  the  town's  debt,  by  reason  of  the  war, 
is  ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  JLuuhcster  Lyceum  library  established  with 
two  hundred  volumes,  which  was  increased  to  four 
hundred  volumes  in  1835.  This  library,  from  a  pecu- 
liar feature  of  its  organization,  viz. :  Membership  for 
one  year,  by  paying  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  without  becom- 
ing a  permanent  proprietor,  caused  its  continuance  up 
to  1871,  when  it  was  merged  in  the  "Manchester 
Public  Library." 

From  the  trustees'  report  for  the  year  ending  JIarch 
1,  1887,  we  find  the  library  contains  over  lour  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  volumes;  and  the  circulation  has 
reached  eleven  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
volumes,  an  increase  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-one  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 

Doubtless  this  is  largely  due  to  the  greater  demand 
for  books  from  the  summer  visitors. 

In  1871  the  Rust  and  Marshall  mill  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  This  mill  stood  on  the  site  of  the  old  "  veneer- 
ing mill." 

In  1873  the  town  purchased  the  site  and  the  pond 
for  a  "reservoir "  for  fire  purposes;  there  is  always 
an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  convenient  to  the 
thickly  settled  parts  of  the  tuwn. 

Ik'ach  Street  was  ojiened. 

The  Catholic  Church  was  built  in  1873.  It  is  a  very 
neat,  well-built  structure  on  School  Street.  It  is 
fifty  by  ihirty-eight  feet,  and  is  very  complete  in  all 
its  appointments. 

In  1875  T.  .leflerson  Coolidge,  a  wealthy  and  pub- 
lic-spirited summer  resident,  presented  to  the  Public 
Library  a  complete  set  (twenty-one  volumes)  of  the 
"  Eiicyclopa'dia  liritannica,"a  very  generous  and  wel- 
come addition  to  our  excellent  collection  of  books. 

The  winter  of  this  year  was  very  cold  ;  the  harbor 
was  frozen  so  that  parties  on  February  18th,  walked 
to  "Half  Tide  Itock,"  and  from  "West  Beach"  to 
"  Misery  Island." 

In  187;")  Julius  F.  Peabody,  then  postmaster,  began 
the  publication  of  a  monthly  journal  called'  the 
Beetle  and  Wcilge.  This  was  the  first  paper  ever 
started  in  the  town.  It  was  ably  conducted,  and  in 
every  respect  highly  creditable  to  the  publisher,  and 
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to  the  town.  After  about  three  years  it  was  discon- 
tinueil.  It  should  have  been  a  permanent  publi- 
cation. 

On  tlie  10th  of  June,  187l5,  it  being  the  one  Imn- 
diedth  anniver.-iary  of  our  National  Iiulependenee, 
the  people  were  called  together  by  the  peal  of  the 
church  bells,  and  on  the  common  within  a  few  feet  of 
where  in  e:irly  times  stood  ihestocks  and  the  whipping- 
post. A  beautiful  elm  taken  from  thcgroundsof  Lewis 
N.  Tappan  was  replaced  in  the  soil  as  the  "Children's 
Centennial  tree."  It  was  planted  with  appropriate 
speeches,  recitations,  singing  by  the  school  children 
and  by  the  grand  old  anthem  of  '  America,"  in  which 
all  joined  ;  it  was  thus  consecrated  to  liberty.  In  the 
words  of  the  "  Beetle  axd  Wedge"  : 

"May  the  tn?i?  live  mid  nmy  the  future  genonitiuns  g.itber  in  its 
ehndc,  a  free  nud  Ijnppy  people  ;  iiud  us  they  Hhall  weiRli  the  pui-puees 
and  deeds,  tlie  trials,  successes  and  sliort-comiugs  of  tlieir  futhers,  with 
the  light  they  will  possess,  may  they  uot  halt,  but  keep  on  the  progres- 
sive march  and  look  higher  and  higher  to  a  still  nobler  sphere," 

John  Baker  also  planted  one  at  the  junction  of 
School  Street  and  the  Essex  Road  ;  Captain  John 
Carter,  one  at  the  town's  landing;  Dr.  Priest  set  a 
rock  maple  on  the  common  ;  and  John  Knight  set  a 
long  row  of  Norway  pines  on  thenorthern  side  of  the 
"  reservoir  pond,"  itnd  many  others  were  set  in  various 
parts  of  the  town. 

The  "  Masconomo  House"  was  built  in  1878.  This 
delightfully  situated  and  very  popular  hotel,  has  from 
the  first  been  a  favorite  resort  of  the  pleasure-seekers. 

In  front  lies"  the  Singing  Beach,"  where  surf  bath- 
ing may  at  all  times  be  indulged  in  with  safety;  be- 
yond the  boundless  sea  invites  the  yachtsmen  ;  while 
in  the  rear,  the  bay  and  laud-locked  harbor  allure  the 
less  skilled  with  smoother  seas  ;  and  the  many  drives 
over  unsurpassed  roads  among  the  primitive  woods 
with  ever-changing  undergrowth  are  among  the  at- 
tractions to  be  found  in  this  quiet  and  healthful  re- 
treat. 

At  the' suggestion  of  Mrs.  Alice  N,  Lincoln,  the  sea- 
shore residents  of  Manchester  and  Beverly  contrib- 
uted thirty-five  hundred  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  a 
strip  of  the  woodland  seven  rods  wide  on  each  side  of 
the  highway  leading  to  Essex.  The  first  purchase 
was  made  in  the  spring  of  1879,  and  was  followed 
during  successive  years  by  that  of  other  lands,  and 
several  gifts  of  woodlands  were  received  from  resi- 
dents ot  the  town  of  Manchester,  who  owned  lots 
bordering  upon  the  road  ;  until  now  the  reservation 
extends  with  but  few  interruptions  through  the  beau- 
tifully shaded  part  of  the  County  Road  known  as  the 
"  E»sex  Woods."  As  a  result  of  these  purcha-ses, 
many  of  the  finest  oaks  and  hemlocks  in  the  vicinity 
have  been  preserved,  and  a  beautiful  shady  drive  has 
been  secured  throngh  this  lovely  region. 

At  the  desire  of  the  trustees  of  the  fund  (Colonel 
Henry  Lee  and  T.  Jefierson  Coolidge)  the  lands  pur- 
chased in  the  township  of  Manchester  were  ofiered 
and  very  generously  accepted  by  the  town,  to  be  held 
"  for  the  public  use  and  benefit  of  its  inhabitants,  for 
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the  purposes  of  a  public  forest  or  woods,  as  an  orna- 
ment of  the  town  and  for  promoting  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  inhabitants  forever." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Tenney,  in  his  "  Coronation,"  .says  of 
these  woods,  "a  favorite  drive  for  the  lovers  of  Cape 
Ann  scenery  lies  in  this  famous  forest.  The  thick 
undergrowth,  rough  boulders,  high  ledges,  swamp 
lands  and  brooks  give  a  constant  charm,  which  is 
heightened  by  the  varying  colors  of  diflerent  seasons, 
the  changing  light  of  morning  and  evening,  the  shade 
at  noon,  or  quiet  hours  under  the  high  moon  near 
midnight." 

Reaching  out  from  this  roadway  are  the  paths  of 
the  wood-cutters  ;  and  if  the  pleasure-seekers,  who 
roll  along  this  hard  way  with  their  fine  carriages 
would  tie  up  and  strike  off  into  the  timber  and  walk 
a  score  of  miles,  as  they  easily  may  do  without  seeing 
a  human  face  or  crossing  a  high  road,  they  will  know 
that  the  woods  as  well  as  the  sea  conspire  to  make 
Manchester  the  most  delightful  resort  on  the  whole 
New  England  coast. 

John  Lee  died  July  9th,  1879.  This  gentleman  had 
been  ideutified  with  the  affairs  of  the  town  for  an  un- 
usually long  time.  At  different  periods  he  had  served 
on  the  board  of  selectmen  for  twenty-five  years ;  and 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  that  time  he  was  the 
town  clerk. 

He  represented  the  town  in  the  Legislatures  of  184G, 
'47,  '48  and  '68. 

When  the  publication  of  the  "  Beetle  and  Wedge" 
began,  he  gave  additional  interest  to  its  columns  by  a 
series  of  valuable  articles  on  the  "  History  of  Man- 
chei'ter,"  but  unhappily  they  were  not  concluded 
when  the  publication  of  the  paper  ceased. 

He  was  buried  from  the  town  hall,  where  appropri- 
ate remarks  were  made  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gleason,  Major 
Russell  Sturgis,  Jr.,  Albert  E.  Low,  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol, 
James  T.  Field  and  Rev.  Mr.  Emery. 

He  was  sixty-five  years  old. 

On  the  2.5th  of  February,  1880,  Lewis  N,  Tappan 
died  in  Leadville,  Colorado.  He  was  always  inter- 
ested in  any  measure  which  advanced  the  interests  of 
the  town ;  and  while  a  citizen  of  the  west  he  proved 
a  worthy  representative  of  the  "liberty-loving  ''  peo- 
ple among  whom  he  had  been  reared,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  sketch  from  the  columns  of  the  Bos- 
ton Journal : 

*'  In  1857  he  went  to  Kansas,  and  wa«  elected  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate under  the  Topeka  Constitution.  lie  was  one  of  the  '  Kort  Scott 
Treaty '  Commissioners,  and  also  one  of  be  fifteen  armed  men  who 
went  from  Lawrence  to  Lecompton  and  captured  the  candle  box  con- 
taining the  altered  election  returns  upon  the  adoption  oi  rejection  of 
the  Lecompton  Constitution.  The  premature  discovery  of  these  elec- 
tion return:},  wliich  were  found  buried  under  a  wood-pile,  caused  the 
Immediate  destruction  of  the  Pro-slavery  party,  and  made  Kansas  a  free 
State,  In  lt<5'.J  Mr.  Tappan  joined  the  Colorado  pioneers,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  flrnt  City  Government  at  Denver,  was  active  in  raining  and 
sustaining  the  Colorado  Volunteers  until  reorganizeil  by  the  General 
Government,  was  a  member  of  Gov,  Gilpin's  Council,  and  one  of  Gov, 
Curntnings'  etalT  oITlcors," 

He  represented  the  town  in  the  Legislature  of  1877. 
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He  died  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  and  was  buried  with 
his  ancestors  in  the  old  grave-yard. 

In  1884  an  important  addition  was  made  to  the 
pleasure  drives  by  the  widening  of  the  old  road  to 
White  Beach  ;  and  making  a  new  one  along  White 
and  Black  Beaches  to  the  county  road. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1886,  a  very  heavy  rain 
fell,  when  the  earth  was  thickly  coated  with  ice,  and 
that  quiet  stream  called  "Saw  Mill  Brook,"  for  the 
first  time  since  the  settlement  of  the  town,  overflowed 
its  limits,  and  became  riotous,  overleaping  the 
bridge  on  School  Street,  and  doing  no  little  damage 
in  that  neighborhood ;  and  on  Central  Street,  from 
the  "Seaside  "  engine-house  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  it 
was  navigable  for  boats,  and  the  base  of  "  Powder- 
house  Hill"  formed  the  northern  limit  of  the  harbor. 

A  great  improvement  in  the  highways  at  West 
Manchester  was  made  by  the  widening  of  Harbor  and 
Bridge  Streets  at  either  junction. 


CHAPTER     CIII. 

MANCHESTER—;  Continued). 

Church  Hi*tonj—The  Parsonages — Th^  7)jtheing'Man — ' 
Gravc-y<trdB. 


'  Slai/ing  over  "- 


Church  History. -That  the  planters  at  Jeffrey's 
Creek  had  the  Gospel  preached  to  them  at  a  very 
early  date  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Tradition  says  the 
first  meeting  for  public  worship  was  held  beneath  the 
branches  of  a  tree  at  "  Gales  Point,"  near  the  site  of 
an  ancient  wharf  that  is  yet  visible  ;  but  the  name  of 
the  preacher,  about  whom  that  little  band  of  hardy 
men  collected,  has  not  been  preserved. 

Unfortunately  there  are  no  records  of  the  churches' 
infancy  save  the  few  entries  found  in  the  town  books.  In 
Dr.  E.  W.  Leach's  liistory  he  has  preserved  an  orig- 
inal note  by  Rev.  Amos  Cheever,  dated  November  20, 
1726,  in  which  are  the  names  of  thirteen  who  had 
preceded  him  in  the  ministry  at  Manchester.  The 
following  is  the  list:  Jenncrs,  Smith,  Stow,  Dunham, 
Millet,  Hawthorn,  Jones,  Winborn,  Hubbard,  Emer- 
son, Goodhue,  Eveleth  and  Webster ;  it  is  accom- 
panied by  no  explanation,  and  it  may  bo  but  a  mem- 
oranda of  names  without  reference  to  their  order. 
At  tliat  early  period  it  certainly  would  have  been 
easy  for  him  to  have  collected  reliable  information 
on  the  subject  if  he  had  wished,  for  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble some  of  the  older  people  of  the  settlement  may 
have  had  personal  knowledge  of  every  name  desired. 
That  the  list  is  defective  is  evident  from  the  entire 
omission  of  the  name  of  Marslerson.  All  things 
considered,  wc  think  we  are  safe  in  following  Mr. 
Gbecver's  list  until  we  reach  the  record.s,  and  to  them 
we  shall  give  preference. 

The    onlv    mention    we    have    of    Rev.    Thomas 


Jcnners,  is  that  he  was  admitted  freeman  in  1C36, 
and  preached  at  Weymouth,  and  other  places,  and 
finally  resided  in  Charlestown,  where  he  died. 

The  second  is  Rev.  Ralph  Smith.  He  came  to  the 
country  with  Higginson,  in  1629.  A  letter  of  the 
company  to  Mr.  Endicott  brought  by  the  ship  in 
which  he  took  passage  thus  .speaks  of  him. 

"  Mr.  Ralph  Smith,  a  minister  has  desired  a  passage 
in  one  of  our  shipps,  which  was  granted  him  before 
we  understood  of  bis  difference  in  judgements,  in 
some  things  from  our  ministers,  but  his  provisions 
for  his  voyage  being  shipped  belore  notice  was  taken 
thereof,  through  many  occasions  wherewith  those  en- 
trusted with  this  business  have  been  employed,  and 
for  as  much  as  it  is  to  be  feared  there  may  prow  some 
distractions  among  you,  if  there  should  be  any  syd- 
ing,  though  we  may  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  his 
honistie,  yet  we  shall  not  .  .  .  hope  offend  in  chari- 
tie  to  fear  the  worst  that  may  grow  from  their  dif- 
ferent judgements.  We  have  therefore  thought  fit  to 
give  you  this  order,  that  unless  he  be  comfortable 
to  our  government  you  suffer  him  not  to  remain  with- 
in the  limit  of  our  grant." 

His  stay  in  Salem  was  brief,  and  he  went  to  Nan- 
tucket, where  he  was  found  in.  1G30,  "in  a  poor 
house  that  would  not  keep  him  dry,  and  desiring  a 
better  residence." 

The  people  of  Plymouth  invited  him  to  become 
their  pastor,  and  with  them  he  continued  until  1635, 
when  he  left  them  as  the  Plymouth  record  states  "on 
account  of  his  own  disinclination  to  slay,  because  of 
its  irksom  duties."  "  He  is  called  a  man  of  low  gifts 
and  parts."  In  1G47,  his  name  appears  among  the 
members  of  the  Salem  Church.  He  remained  here 
till  about  1650,  when  he  removed  to  Boston  where  he 
died. 

It  is  said  "  he  wanted  candor,  prudence  and  experi- 
ence, and  resembled  his  predecessors  in  Plymouth, 
in  nothing  except  he  was  of  the  strictest  sect  of  the 
Puritans.  He  wais  zealous  and  imprudent ;  his  zeal 
was  that  ebullition  of  temper,  which  has  done  so  much 
mischief  in  society,  as  well  as  caused  great  confusion 
in  the  church."  Mr.  Smith  .soon  laid  down  his  office 
at  Plymouth,  and  this  reflection  was  made.  "Many 
times  the  total  vacancy  of  an  office  is  easier  to  be 
borne,  than  the  under  performance  of  it." 

Mr.  Smith  was  supported  by  a  weekly  contribution. 
Winthrop  in  his  journal  says  :  "  On  the  5th,  9th  mo. 
1645,  the  village  at  Jeffcrey's  neck  was  incorporated 
and  called  Manchester.  Not  being  in  a  church 
state,  they  have  procured  Mr.  Smith,  sometime 
minister  at  Plymouth,  to  preach  to  them." 

The  third  and  fourth  preachers  mentioned  by 
Cheever  are  Stow  and  Dunham  ;  of  these  wc  find  no 
mention.  It  is  probable  they  supplied  for  a  brief 
period,  and  resided  elsewhere. 

In  the  town  record,  we  find  in  about  1650,  Na- 
thaniel Marsterson,  who  was  a  minister,  "  was  grant- 
ed free  seed  for  his  cattle  and  timber  to  build  him  a 
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house."  In  l(j54  he  sold  his  house,  and  removed  to 
Beverly.  In  1G60  he  was  appointed  to  office  in 
Maine. 

His  descendants  lived  for  many  {generations  in 
Manchester,  having  changed  their  names  to  Mars-, 
ters. 

Although  his  name  does  not  appear  in  Mr.  Chee- 
ver's  list,  we  feel  justified  in  considering  him  as  one 
of  the  early  preachers  in  the  town. 

Thomas  Millet's  name  is  found  in  the  Cheever  list, 
and  frequently  in  the  records  of  the  town.  This 
name  is  atiixcd  as  a  witness  to  the  deed  of  the  Mars- 
tcrson  house  and  land  in  1(!54.  The  town  granted 
him  the  use  of  the  parsonage  land.  A  swamp  and 
wood  lot  has  ever  since  borne  his  name.  In  1655 
he  was  married  by  Mr.  Endieott,  to  a  daughter  of 
Sylvester  Everleth  ;  in  1660  he  removed  to  Glouces- 
ter. 

Mr.  Millet  probably  dwelt  in  that  town  during  bis 
occasional  preaching  in  Manchester.  He  died  in 
1707. 

Mr.  Cheever  places  Messrs.  Hawthorn  and  Jones 
next  to  Millet.  These  gentlemen  probably  supplied 
occasionally,  but  resided  in  some  neighboring  town. 

The  next  minister  of  whom  we  find  record  is 
John  Winborn,  who  came  in  1667.  Of  his  early  his- 
tory but  little  is  known.  He  was  in  Alalden  in  1667, 
where  he  m.irried  Mary  Hart.  His  salary  here  was 
£27  with  his  fire  wood  and  the  use  of  the  parsonage 
land.  His  residence  here  was  fiir  from  a  peaceful 
one.  Continued  difficulties  existed  which  were  of- 
ten brought  before  the  town,  .^t  length  the  patience 
of  the  people  was  exhausted,  and  in  1686  the  follow- 
ing vote  was  passed  :  "that  he  forth  with  provide  for 
himself  and  family  some  other  place."  This  diffi- 
culty was  adjusted,  and  he  remained  till  1689.  In 
1690  a  town-meeting  was  called  "  to  treat  with  Mr. 
Winborn  about  matters  in  controversy  between  the 
town  and  Mr.  \V.  with  re.spect  to  land  or  money, 
or  monies,  which  he  do  or  might  challenge  or  lay 
claim  to  as  his  due,  the  same  Winborn  having  de- 
sired this  meeting  to  be  called."  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  examine  his  claim,  either  by  gift  or 
contract  during  his  abode  as  minister  in  the  town. 
Mr.  Winborn  claimed  the  Millet  lot,  which  the  town 
refused;  the  difficulty  was  settled  by  the  town  pay- 
ing him  £5  10«.  6d.     He  died  in  1707. 

In  1689  Rev.  John  Everleth  was  invited  to  preach 
as  a  candidate  for  settlement  at  ten  shillings  per  Sab- 
bath. In  September  he  engaged  to  preach  for  them 
at  £23  per  year.  His  answer  to  the  invitation  is  as 
follows:  "In  testimony  of  the  conditions  above 
written,  promising  the  utmost  fidelity  in  carrying 
out  the  work  of  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  as  above 
said,  (iod  enabling  me,  I  do  subscribe 

"  Jonx  Everleth." 

At  the  same  town-meeting  it  was  voted  to  give 
Sergt.  Sibley  three  shillings  per  day  for  entertaining 
the  minister,  "  diet  and  lodging." 


In  1690  the  town  agreed  with  Mr.  Everleth  for  the 
same  salary,  "quality  and  quantity,"  and  in  addition  a 
contribution  was  to  be  taken  up  every  Sabbath  ;  and 
a  vote  was  passed  that  what  money  the  inhabitants 
see  cause  to  give  from  time  to  time,  towards  Mr. 
Everleth's  support  shall  be  wrapped  in  a  paper  with 
the  name  of  the  contributor  upon  it ;  and  whoever 
shall  contribute  without  this  superscription,  it  shall 
be  counted  as  strangers'  money. 

February  3d,  the  town  granted  that  a  parcel  of  land 
called  Millet's  swamp,  being  six  acres,  "for  the  use, 
benefit  and  suport"  of  the  ministry  forever. 

At  Mr.  Everleth's  request  his  salary  was  increased 
to  £35,  to  be  paid  quarterly. 

In  October,  1693,  a  town-meeting  was  called 

"To  cousiJer  sonie  effectual  way  for  the  encouragement  and  settlinp;  a 
minister  in  our  town.  Mr.  John  Everleth,  whom  we  have  already  had 
experience  of  hia  preaching  among  us,  and  icnowing  it  is  our  duty  to  do 
our  utmost  endeavor  for  the  obtaining  and  maintaining  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel  among  us,  consequences  that  may  follow,  if  wo  neglect  our 
duty  hero  in,  and  so  lie  destitute  of  such  means  as  God  has  ordaiued  for 
the  eternal  salvation  of  immortal  souls,  of  which  we  have  remarkable 
instances  in  the  Scriptures,  which  are  written  for  man's  instruction, 
viz.:  iu  the  2d  book  of  Chronicals,  chapt.  15  verse  3-5,  and  in  Proverbs 
29  chapt.  18  verso. 

"  Contrary  wise— where  duty  is  attended  to  in  tliis  groat  and  momen- 
tous work,  aa  we  read  in  2d  Chronicles  21st  cliapter  lUth  verse  ;  also  in 
Corinthians. 

'*Do  ye  not  know  that  they  which  minister  about  lioly  things  live  of 
the  thiugs  of  the  word,  and  '  they  that  wait  at  the  alter  are  partakers  at 
the  alter.  God  has  ordained  that  they  which  preach  the  gospel,  should 
live  by  the  gospel. 

"  Under  these  and  like  considerations  it  was  voted  and  fully  agreed  by 
the  town  on  the  above  written. 

"  First,  to  pay  3Ir.  Everleth  the  sum  of  £35  per  annum  for  his  yearly 
salary,  to  be  paid  quarterly  in  eaqual  proportions,  the  first  year  to  begin 
on  the  first  day  of  next  mouth,  so  long  as  he  doth  continue  among  us 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
hoI.v  scriptures. 

"  Secondly,  The  said  Everleth  shall  have  the  possession  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  parsonage  house  for  his  own  proper  use  and  benelit, 
with  all  the  land  and  meadow  belonging  thereto,  as  already  deputied  by 
said  town  for  the  use  of  the  ministry,  together  with  Millet's  swamp. 

"To  hold  the  afore  said  premises  during  his  abode  iis  minister  amoug 
us,  and  the  town  agree  to  fit  the  house,  for  his  convenience,  and  build 
him  a  barn  18  ft  in  length,  by  16  in  width." 

Mr.  Everleth  would  not  consent  to  settle,  but  he 
continued  as  minister  until  August  17,  1695,  when  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  preach  at  Enfield,  Mass. 

He  was  a  son  of  Sylvester  Everleth,  of  Gloucester. 
Graduated  at  Harvard  College  1689.  He  was  highly 
respected  -while  in  this  town.  In  1695  he  preached 
at  Enfield.  In  1700  he  was  settled  at  Stow,  and  left 
in  1716.  In  1719  he  was  installed  at  Kenuebeck- 
port.  Me.,  and  resigned  in  1729,  on  account  of  the  in- 
firmities of  age.  He  is  represented  by  the  historian 
of  Kennebunk  as  having  been  their  "  minister  and 
school-master,  a  good  blacksmith  and  farmer,  and  the 
best  fisherman  in  the  town."  This  dismission  must 
have  been  regretted  by  his  parishioners. 

After  the  departure  of  Mr.  Everleth  several  were 
invited  to  settle,  among  whom  was  the  Rev.  Edward 
Thompson,  of  Newbury,  who  it  may  be  inferred  ac- 
cepted, for  it  is  recorded  the  town  ordered  £6  to  de- 
fray the  charges  of  removing  his  family  to  Manches- 
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ter;  but  lie  did  not  preach,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  procure  a  minister. 

They  obtained  Rev.  John  Emerson,  who  settled 
with  them  for  a  few  years  at  a  salary  of  forty-five 
pounds  per  annum,  with  the  use  of  the  parsonage, 
land,  etc.  He  was  the  sou  of  the  Rev.  John  Emer- 
son, of  Gloucester,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1689. 

In  1697  his  salary  was  increased  to  forty-eight 
pounds,  and  a  contribution  to  be  taken  four  times  a 
year,  viz.,  the  last  Sabbath  of  every  quarter,  which 
was  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  selectmen.  In  1698  he 
resigned,  and  in  1703  acce|)ted  a  call  from  New 
Castle,  N.  H.  In  1712  he  left  that  place,  and  was  in- 
stalled over  the  Second  Church  in  Portsmouth. 

For  the  benefit  of  his  health  he  visited  Europe,  and 
was  favorably  received  by  Queen  Anne,  of  England. 
On  his  return  he  preached  at  Portsmouth  and  wrote 
the  lives  of  the  apostles,  which  were  never  published. 
He  was  spoken  of  as  a  faithful  and  eminent  preacher 
of  the  Gospel. 

In  1098  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Webster  was  settled  at 
a  salary  of  fifty-eight  pounds  per  annum.  He  was  the 
first  to  occupy  the  new  parsonage,  afterwards  given  to 
Rev.  Amos  Cheever.  In  1700  he  was  invited  to  re- 
main j)ermanently,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  do  so,  but 
continued  as  their  i)astor,  with  an  increased  salary  of 
seventy-two  pounds,  until  1715.  He  was  the  son  of 
Dr.  Webster,  of  Gloucester,  was  born  in  1673,  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  1695,  and  died  in  Gloucester 
in  1717. 

But  little  is  known  of  him,  but  there  is  a  tradition 
that  he  was  a  very  useful  minister. 

A  town-meeting  was  called  on  the  5th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1715,  to  take  measures  to  settle  a  minister,  and  a 
committee  was  chosen,  consisting  of  the  selectmen, 
Robert  Leach,  Sr.,  Samuel  Lee,  Sr.,  Aaron  Dennett, 
William  Hilton,  .John  Bishop,  Benjamin  Allen, 
Thomas  Pittman,  Samuel  Leach,  John  Foster,  John 
Lee,  Jr.,  and  Nathaniel  Marsters,  who  were  to  con- 
sult with  the  pastors  of  the  neighboring  churches  on 
the  subject.  A  day  of  fastim?  and  prayer  was  ap- 
pointed to  seek  the  favor  of  God  on  ourselves  and  on 
our  children,  and  to  pray  unto  him  that  ho  would 
send  forth  a  laithful  laborer  unto  this  little  part  of 
his  vineyard. 

Rev.  Mr.  Gcrrish,  of  Wenhani ;  Kev.  Thomas 
Blower,  of  Beverly ;  Rev.  Mr.  Wise  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Wiiite,  were  invited  to  aid  in  the  services.  The  com- 
mittee agreed  with  Rev.  Amos  Cheever  to  become 
their  pastor,  and  on  the  12th  of  March,  1716,  tliey  re- 
port as  follows: 

"We,  wlioHc  naniw  nro  tloronnto  lilil)icribi>i],  bvilig  a  committee  choBon 
mid  i-iiipoworwl  liy  tlib  town  of  3Innclicfftur  to  a^rov  with  anil  covunniit 
111  till.  Miiil  towiiV  bfiinir  will]  tlin  ItfV.  Anio8  Ciiut-vor,  aiui  to  ofTvr  anti 
to  ruiillrin  iiiitn  liini  wlmt  iiiii,v  lu'  licwiifnl  fur  t)iu  oiicoura^i-in(>lit  of  Itie 
aaiil  Clicf'TiT,  til  I'liiibto  liini  witli  comfort  ami  clicorfiiliiviM  to  carry  on  Itiu 
vtutk  of  tlic  (ioMlicl  anioiif;  ns,  to  wliicti  wor)(  of  labor  iic  lias  aln-ady  in 
liignl  towa-nifetiiiK  liciili  linaniliionnly  (ailed,  altliongii  tliu  iiiiniilea  of 
tbc  Miid  vutelis  lost,  or  frotu  Homo  Inadvertency  wiu  nut  iiibcribi-d  on  llio 
town  rccordB. 


"Now  being  l^clll3ible  tliat  it  is  oiir  boiindcn  dnty,  and  being  coni- 
inaiidcd  liy  tiiu  Gosijel  of  our  Lord  .Tesus  Cliriht,  tliat  we  who  are  tanght 
sliould  coiitriliute  to  him  wlio  tcarhpu  ns  in  all  f:ood  tilings,  we  do  give, 
grant,  nmke  utit,  and  fully  and  freely  and  alit-uliitely  forever  confirm 
unto  tlie  Hiid  .\nios  Cheever,  hi^  heirf,  execntolt^  and  assigns,  the  town's 
parsonage  lioui>e,  wherein  Mr.  Welibler  lived,  and  a  peice  of  land  on  part 
of  which  ttie  house  stands,  reputed  to  be  an  acre  and  a  half,  with  the 
barn,  fences,  trees,  and  all  the  apjiiirtancesanil  privileges,  to  have  and'to 
liold  without  let  or  molestation  from  any  ol  the  inhabilanlsof  said  towu 
forever,  to  be  his  and  his  heirs*  in  fee  siuiplo,  on  his  declaration  of  his 
acceptance  of  our  olTer  for  a  settUuietit  among  us,  and  we  will  give  him 
a  legal  conveyance  thereof.  We  engage  to  pay  him  annually,  in  sick- 
ness and  in  health,  during  the  w  hole  tenii  of  bis  being  our  uiinister,  or 
holding  pastonil  relations  with  tlie  cliurch,  tlie  sum  of  £7ii.  New-  Kngiand 
currency,  per  amiuni,  which  salary  to  commence  on  the  first  of  June. 
Also  to  give  him  the  whole  of  the  money  of  a  free  and  generous  contri. 
bution,  to  be  upheld  iiy  us  weekly  on  every  Sabbath,  We  grant  hiiu  the 
solo  improvement  of  all  the  land  or  uiarsli  that  is  or  shall  t>e  deemed 
minister's  land.  Also  to  give  liini  annually  suflicieut  and  good  firewood 
for  his  family,  and  for  neglect  of  this  we  will  pay  liim  £lu  in  current 
money  in  lieu  thereof.  Likewise  wo  do  covenant  that  whan  it  shall 
please  God  to  increase  our  uuiiibei-s  to  So  families,  we  will  add  to  Iiil 
salary  the  sum  of  £10,  and  we  shall  give  him  £1(0  when  there  shall  be 
lOU  families  belonging  to  the  town  and  congregation. 
"  In  witness,  *c.,  July  2.id,  1710. 

"  John  I-'oster  and  others  of  the  committee." 

To  which  the  following  reply  was  receiveti  from 
Rev.  Mr.  Cheever: 

"  I  declare  my  acceptance  of  tile  JIa'nciiester  officers,  in  order  to  a  set- 
tlement among  you,  covenanting  wii.  you  to  do  so,  and  accept  ordination 
as  soon  as  may  be,  whilst  you  are  laboring  to  accomplish  wii.— and  X 
promise  to  live  wli.  you  in  y  labors  of  y'  Gospel,  whilst  ymi  continue  in 
its  faith  and  order,  yielding  to  me  all  the  lionors  y*  y*  Gospel  domanda 
from  y  ambassadors  of  the  glourtous  Lord,  Brethren,  pray  for  me 
Amen.  "  Ames  Cheever." 

Mr.  Cheever  was  ordained  October  4,  1716,  and  the 
church  organized  on  the  7th  of  November  following. 
They  liad  communed  with  the  church  at  Salem  until 
1677,  when  they  were  gathered  in  Beverly,  with  whom 
they  met  until  October  20th  of  this  year,  when  they 
were  dismissed,  "  in  order  to  their  coming  into  a 
church  state  among  themselves."  The  names  of  those 
dismissed  were  John  Sibley  and  his  wife,  John  Lee, 
Robert  Leach,  Samuel  Stone,  Samuel  Lee,  John 
Knowlton  and  children  (John,  Josejih  and  Abigail), 
Benjamin  Allen,  Joseph  Allen  and  wife,  Jabes  Baker 
and  wife,  Josiah  Littlelield  and  Jonatlian  Allen. 

The  records  of  Mr.  Cheever's  ministry  were  lost  for 
nearly  one  hundred  years,  when  they  were  discov- 
ered among  some  old  family  papers  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Harris,  of  Danver.i,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Jlr. 
Cheever,  and  who  kindly  forwarded  them  to  the 
church.     From  these  we  make  the  following  extracts : 

"  Nino  males  have  signed  the  church  coreiiitiit  and  ten  females,  with 
ufl,  being  in  full  communioii  with  other  cliurches, 

"The  holy  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  first  Rdmini6tero<l  in 
Manchester  January  tjtli,  IVlil-K  ;  members  admitted  from  Jan.  C,  1716, 
to  Nov.  2C,  17*J7,  iCi ;  recommended  to  commiiuiun  baforo  Not.  20, 1727, 
II;  new  meinbetit  admitted  in  12  months  after  the  great  earth(|ilake 
Oct,  1727, -It) ;  vvliolu  number  admitted  in  full  commiinloii  from  Jan  (i, 
1711'.,  to  April  :i,  174:t,  IGl  ;  the  niiiiiber  of  marriages  from  Pec.  0,  17IC, 
to  Dacemlier  liith,  17-l;t,  loij  ;  Daptisni  of  Adults  and  Infants  from  Jan. 
6,  1710,  to  Feb,  12,  1743,  CC7." 
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This  is  an  interesting  stiitenient  iis  slinwing  a  most 
heallhlul  ]iiei>onderaiKe  of  birtlis  over  deaths. 

The  first  deacon  was  Benjamin  Allen,  who  was 
succeeded  by  Benjamin  Lee  in  1737. 

On  February  27,  1743,  Mr.  Cheever  requested  a  dis- 
mission from  his  pastoral  connections  with  the  church 
at  Manchester,  which  he  had  faithfully  maintained 
for  twenty-seven  years.  An  ecclesiastical  council 
was  summoned  and  his  desire  coni])lied  with. 

Mr.  Cheever  was  the  son  of  Kev.  Samuel  Cheever, 
of  Marblehead,  and  grandson  of  the  celebrated  school- 
master, Ezekiel  Cheever;  he  was  born  in  1GS6,  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College,  1707,  aud  died  in  this 
town  at  the  age  of  seventy.  In  1717,  he  married 
Anne,  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Joseph  Gerrish,  of  Wen- 
ham.  She  died  in  1726.  In  1732  he  married  Mary 
Saunders,  of  Boston.  She  died  in  1734.  In  the  year 
following  he  married  Sarah  Choate,  of  Ipswich,  who 
died  in  1750 ;  he  married  again,  in  1753,  to  Sarah 
Davis,  of  Gloucester,  who  survived  him.  He  died 
January  15,  1756. 

Of  Mr.  Cheever  Dr.  Leach,  in  his  admirable  his- 
tory, says  :  "  We  are  justified  in  recording  his  labors 
as  a  minister  as  faithful  to  the  church,  among  the 
people,  as  highly  useful.  He  came  at  a  period  when 
everything  was  to  be  done;  when  the  condition  of  the 
society  conspired  to  render  these  labors  exceedingly 
arduous.  A  church  was  to  be  organized,  disciplined, 
and  a  system  of  operations  to  be  instituted  among 
a  people  who,  for  seventy-six  years,  had  had  no  other 
than  the  transient  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and 
among  whom  then  existed  a  settled  prejudice  for 
old  habits,  and  the  insubordination  of  a  small  and 
scattered  settlement.  Not  only  was  he  faithful  in  his 
ministrations  as  a  pastor,  but  he  manifested  a  deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  people,  by  instituting 
schools,  which  had  been  neglected,  by  the  introduc- 
iion  of  implements  in  the  art  of  agriculture.  Through- 
out theentire  period  of  his  residence  here  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country  was  in  an  unsound  condition. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  ministration  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  was  assessed  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  his  salary.  He  was  possessed  of  consider- 
ably property,  and  his  library  was  larger,  and  was 
thought  to  have  been  as  valuable  as  that  of  any  clergy- 
man in  the  vicinity.  Among  them  were  many  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  classics." 

The  manner  of  taking  contributions  in  those  days 
is  thus  described  by  Josslyn  : 

"  The  |i«op1o  held  the  minister  sliuuld  I*e  supported  by  free  will  offer- 
ings nither  than  by  land  revenues  or  titlies.  At  the  time  of  t^ikinj^;  the  con- 
tribution one  of  the  deacons  stood  up  and  spoke  sometliing  of  this  kind. 
'  Now  brethrun  there  is  left  tinio  for  the  contribution,  whereof  as  God 
has  prospered  you  so  freely  offer.'  The  congregation  then  came  one 
after  another,  and  brought  their  offerings  to  the  deacon  in  his  seat,  and 
put  it  in  a  Iwx  if  it  be  money  or  paper  ;  or  if  it  be  any  other  chattel,  it 
was  put  down  before  the  deacon,  and  he  piissed  another  way  to  his  seat. 
Contributiofis  were  taken  in  this  way  until  about  ITGU." 

In  1744,  Dea.  Benjamin  Lee  and  Jonathan  Herrick 
were  chosen  a  committee  to  advise  with  Mr.  Wiggles- 


worth,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Champncy,  and  Mr.  War- 
ner, as  to  the  settlement  of  a  minister.  Several  can- 
didates were  heard,  and  in  July  the  town  unani- 
mously agreed  to  give  Rev.  Benjamin  Tappan  an  in- 
vitation to  settle  among  them,  and  a  committee  of 
eleven  were  chosen  to  arrange  the  terms  of  settlement. 
The  original  document  together  with  Mr.  Tappan's 
letter  of  acceptance  is  yet  in  the  possession  of  a  de- 
scendant, and  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

"  We  whoso  names  are  hereunto  subscribed  Being  aConmiittee  Chosen 
A  empowered  by  the  Town  of  Manchester  in  Now  England,  to  Agree 
ifc  Covenant  in  said  Town's  Behalf  with  Sir.  Benjamin  Tappan  who  has 
lately,  in  a  Legal  Meeting  of  Said  Town,  been  called  &  made  choice 
off  to  carry  the  work  of  the  Gospel  Ministry  among  us  &  who  has 
premised  &  engaged  to  do  bo;  Do  agree  with  and  Confirm  to  him  as 
followeth,  viz. : 

"  1.  We  promise  to  give  Mr.  Tappan  four  Hundred  and  fifty  Pounds 
old  Tenor,  towards  his  Settlement,  aud  to  pay  the  same  when  Demanded, 

"2.  Wo  promise  him,  yearly,  one  hundred  and  forty  Kight  Ounces  of 
Silver,  or  Bills  of  Public  Credit  equal  to  148 ounces.  Aud  this  we  prom- 
ise to  give  him  both  in  sickness  and  in  health  During  the  whole  time  & 
term  off  his  being  our  Minister,  or  standing  iu  Pastoral  delations  to  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  this  place. 

"3.  We  agree  that  Mr.  Tappan's  salary  commence  the  firet  Day  of 
April  next. 

"■}.  We  promise  that  one  half  of  his  Salary  Shall  be  paid  him  yearly 
the  first  of  October,  and  the  other  half  of  it  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
viz. :  the  last  of  March. 

"  5.  We  promise  that  Mr.  Tappan  shall  have  the  use  and  improve- 
ment of  all  the  Ministry  Land  in  the  Town  of  Manchester  which  is  en- 
closed by  a  fence  at  this  Day ;  and  this  we  promise  him  so  long  as  he 
shall  continue  in  the  Ministry  among  us 

"  (",.  We  promise  .1'  eugag  him  a  sufficiency  of  fire  wood  for  hia  own 
family  on  the  Ministry  Wood  Lots  of  the  aforsaid  Town  and  also  the 
herbage  on  the  same. 

"  7.  We  declare  it  our  Intent  and  Design  to  Cut  A  Hale  Mr.  Tap- 
pan's  fire  wood,  not  absolutely  engaging  to  cut  A  Hale  it,  lest  the  same 
should  come  to  be  a  Town  charge. 

"8.  We  promise  the  Contribution  Box  shall  be  held  every  Lord's 
Day  A  that  all  the  money  Contributed  Shall  be  awarded  to  Mr,  Tappan's 
use, 

"Now  in  Witness  and  Confirmation  of  all  A  Singular  the  Articles  and 
Clauses  herein  Contained,  we  have  Set  our  hands  A  Seals,  this  Sixth 
Day  of  December  Anno  Domini,  1745,  Signed, 

"  John  Edwards,  John  Lee, 

Benjamin  Lee,  Robert  Herrick, 

Jonathan  Lee,  Jr.,  John  Loe,  Jan., 

Benj.  Allen,  Jr.,  Samuel  Allen,  Jun., 

Andrew  Hooper,  Jonathan  Herrick, 

Richard  Coye." 

To  these  conditions  Mr.  Ta[)paQ  returned  the  fol- 
lowing reply : 

''To  the  Committee  of  the  Town  o/  Mnncheitcr : 

"  Dear  Sirs  ;  Since  you  have  thought  fit  to  give  7ne  a  call  to  settle  la 
the  ministry  among  you,  I  hereby  declare  my  compliance  with. your 
invitation  on  the  following  conditions  : 

"  Ist,  yt,  you  give  me  £260  0,  T.  per  annum — fit  it  on  a  Silver  Stan- 
dard. 

"2d.  yt,  you  give  me  for  a  settlement  the  house,  barn,  orchard,  all 
the  land  within  the  fence,  as  it  now  stands,  which  belongs  to  Ezekiel 
Oot)dell,  to  bo  my  own  property, 

"3d.  or  yt,  yon  give  ma  £4o0  O.  T.  when  called  for,  for  a  settlemetlt. 

"4th,  yt.  you  grant  me  the  use  of  the  ministers  land  in  Manchester, 
during  the  time  I  continue  as  your  minister, 

"  Benj,  T.\pp.\n." 

November  12th,  the  town  agreed  to  comply  with 
Mr.  Tappan's  conditions,  and  he  was  ordained  on  the 
11th  of  December,  1745. 

174i),  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  ounces  of  silver, 
and  eleven  cords  of  wood  purchased  for  Rev.  Mr.  Tap- 
l)an's  salary. 
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June,  1753,  Dr.  Watts'  version  of  the  Psalms  of 
David  introduced  into  tlie  church,  and  his  hymns  to 
be  sung  at  tlie  Lord's  tal)le. 

In  17(51,  the  churcli  ordered  that  tiie  volumes  of 
Baxter's  works  should  be  put  into  Mr.  Tappan's  hands 
to  be  lent  by  him,  always  subject  to  be  returned  to 
him  at  the  expiration  of  four  months. 

In  1762,  Rev.  Mr.  Tappan's  salary  was  £83, 16s.  8d. 

1767,  the  town  ordered  £36,  13s.  4(1.  as  a  gift  to  Rev. 
Mr.  Tappan,  which  wiis  continued  1768,  and  increased 
in  1769  to  £46. 

In  1774,  on  the  occasion  of  the  separation  of  the 
Second  Church  in  Ipswich  to  form  the  Fourth,  an  un- 
happy misunderstanding  existed  between  them  and 
the  church  at  Manchester. 

October  25th,  being  the  period  to  which  the  council 
adjourned,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tappan  with  a  delegation 
from  JIanchester  appeared,  and  laid  before  them  their 
proposal  for  pacification  between  them  and  the  Fourth 
Church,  with  which  the  council  complied. 

1775,  Deacon  John  Tewksbury  died. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1790,  the  churcli  and  town  were 
called  to  mourn  the  death  of  their  valued  and  beloved 
pastor,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  bis  ministry  among 
them. 

The  selectmen  with  Dr.  David  Norwood  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  make  the  arrangments  fortbe 
funeral  of  their  venerable  minister,  and  to  present 
mourning  to  the  family  of  the  deceased.  The  sermon 
was  i>reached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Forbes,  of  Gloucester. 

Throughout  the  long  period  of  Mr.  Tappan's  min- 
istry he  held  a  high  place  in  the  aflections  of  his  peo- 
ple, though  at  a  time  of  severe,  and  continued 
political  distractions,  embarrassments  by  which  the 
smallest  and  most  remote  precincts  were  sufferers. 
So  mucli  was  this  the  case  in  this  town,  that  the  im- 
poverisiied  people  were  unable  to  pay  the  minister's 
covenanted  salary.  Yet  Mr.  Tappan  maintained 
uninterruptedly,  and  with  faithfulness,  the  ministra- 
tions of  his  pastoral  dutie.<. 

During  the  period  of  his  labors  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  were  added  to  the  churcli. 

He  was  a  patriot  of  the  most  unyielding  type.  In 
times  of  unusual  danger  from  the  enemy's  cruisers  he 
urged  the  people  to  take  their  arms  and  ammunition 
with  them  on  the  Sabl)ath,  and  set  the  example  by 
taking  his  own  musket  to  the  pulpit  stairs.  He  be- 
lieved in  being  always  |)repareil  to  resist  invasion,  and 
frequently  quoted  that  passage  of  Scripture,  "He  that 
hath  no  sword  let  him  sell  his  garment  and  buy  one." 
He  sent  two  of  his  sons  into  the  army,  one  of  whom, 
Ebenezer,  was  (lie  last  survivor  of  tlie  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution  from  this  town.  Dr.  Leach  writes  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Mr.  Tnppan'a  clmractor  iw  a  scholar  wnn  vpn'  rt'flpeclablo.ua  nppcnrs 
froiiittu'  tv!)t[iiiuiiy  uf  his  pruri'K.i>iiiiil  brctliR-li ;  iiinolig  wliotti,  (u  nnr>iiK 
tho  pooplu  uf  h\t  churgu,  liu  wtu  liigtily  uHtdL-inud,  and  his  deiith  doopi)' 
Inmenttid." 

Rev.  Beiijaiiiiii   Tappan    was   tlie   son   of  Samuel 


Tappan,  of  Newbury;  was  born  in  1720,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1742.  He  married  Elizabeth  Marsh,  of 
Haverhill.     She  died  in  1807,  aged  eighty-four. 

He  h.id  eleven  children,  among  whom  was  Benja- 
min, an  eminent  citizen  of  Northampton  ;  David, 
who  was  made  Hollis  professor  of  divinity  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1792,  and  who  died  in  1803.  Of  him 
Dr.  Holmes  remarks,  "  his  death  threw  a  gloom  over 
his  bereaved  family,  over  the  university,  the  church, 
the  commonwealth  and  the  country." 

Samuel  and  Amos  became  successful  educators, 
and  Ebenezer  and  Michael  were  in  the  army  of  1776. 

"The  descendants  of  this  early  pastor  are  numerous 
and  highly  respected." 

After  the  decease  of  Mr.  Tappan  the  vacancy  wa  s 
filled  by  Rev.  Mr.  Blake  and  Mr.  Worcester  until 
September,  1791,  when  the  committee  chosen  in  be- 
half of  the  church  and  parisb  gave  an  invitation  to 
Rev.  Ariel  Parish  to  settle  with  them.  He  accepted, 
and  a  committee  of  eleven  were  chosen  to  determine 
the  conditions  of  settlement,  which  were  : 

**l8t.  That  Mr.  Parish    should    quitclaim  tlie    parsona;;e  land,  witlt 
tho  exception  uf  1st,   .\  parcel  of  luud  bounded  westerly  OQ  laai  uf  Cap- 
Uiiu  David  Fierce,  northerly  on  land  uf  John  Cbuever,  southerly  on    the 
town's  puor-house. 

**  2d,  A  pasture  in  the  Plain  field. 

"  '.id,  A  piece  of  thatch  bunlc  at  Kettle  Co\*e. 

'*  4th,  Wuud  lots  in  the  north  divisiou,  one  in  the  south  division,  one 
at  Sliinglo-place  bill  and  one  ai^oiniu];  the  Common. 

"  5th,  Tho  paisuuago  pew,  excepting  a  seat  for  the  widow  of  the  late 
Rev.  Benjamin  Tappan. 

*'  Gth,  Tho  interest  in  the  Parsonage  money,  viz. :  £G1  lis.  8d. 

*'  Mr.  Parish  should  have  £I6U settlement  and  £70  as  his  annual  sal- 
ary." 

These  terms  were  accepted,  and  Mr,  Parish  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  in  March,  1792,  and  labore  d 
diligently  until  May,  1704,  when  the  church  and  the 
people  were  called  to  mourn  his  early  death.  He  died 
in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  third  year 
of  his  ministry. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  an  epidemic  fever  pre- 
vailed in  town,  and  was  very  fatal.  The  distress  was 
so  great,  and  so  general,  that  nurses  could  not  be  ob- 
tained to  take  the  necessary  care  of  the  sick.  In 
this  distressing  condition  of  the  people  Mr.  Parish 
was  untiring  in  his  attentions  to  the  sick,  and  to  such 
a  degree,  that  his  exhausted  constitution  readily 
yielded  to  the  fatal  power  of  the  disease.  Almost 
every  household  was  in  mourning  for  its  dead  rela- 
tives and  friends,  but  the  loss  of  their  beloved  pas- 
tor was  most  seriously  felt  by  this  deeply  afflicted 
people. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  town  was  called  and 
Henry  Story,  Ezekiel  Leach  and  Delucena  L.  Bing- 
ham were  ciioseu  a  committee  to  make  arrangements 
for  his  funeral. 

Mr.  Parish  was  Ihe  son  of  Elijah  Parish,  of  An- 
dover;  was  born  in  1764;  he  graduated  at  nartnWnith 
College,  1788;  he  married  Hannah  Cluite,  of  ByfieUI, 
and  had  one  daughter,  who  died  in  Manchester  in 
1793. 
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A  writer  of  an  obituary  notice  tlius  renuirks  : 

*'  While  ho  wan  doridedly  one  of  tho  sl^^cte^^  of  the  ralvinistic  school, 
no  iniiii  ever  ninntfested  a  moro  candid  or  placid  Ifnipfi-  towards 
thiwo  who  had  adopl«'d  a  different  creed.  Tho  uniform  docieion,  with 
whicli  he  einliniced  his  own  opinions,  led  him  as  decidedly  to  yield  the 
samp  privili<lge  to  others.  His  sernutnB  were  uniforndy  plain  nud 
practical,  without  hnrwliness  of  controversy  or  tho  show  of  ornament. 
His  elocution  in  the  pulpit  was  manly,  distinct  and  pathetic,  and  doubt- 
less had  his  days  been  prolonged,  he  woidd  have  risen  to  eminence. 
Whilst  ho  lived,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  easy  and  social  suavity  of 
maniu>r«  by  which  ho  won  tho  affections  and  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  his 
people ;  for  ho  shared  their  joys  and  sympathized  in  their  sorrows.  A 
letter  from  a  member  of  his  church  thus  closes  ;  '  he  was  cut  off  in  tho 
morning  of  life  and  tho  tears  of  many  watered  his  grave.' 
"  •  Even  children  followed  with  endearing  wile. 

And  plucked  hie  gown  to  share  tho  good  man's  smile.'" 

Until  Mav  23,  ISOl,  the  people  were  destitute  of  a 
pastor,  when  Abraham  Randall,  of  Stow,  accepted  the 
call  to  settle,  and  he  was  ordained  in  August  fol- 
lowing. He  had  a  settlement  of  five  hundred  dollars 
and  an  annual  salary  of  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  dollars  with  the  improvement  of  the  parsonage 
land. 

In  Jlay,  1808,  he  requested  his  dismission,  which 
was  granted  him,  and  he  removed  to  Stow.  During 
his  ministration  of  seven  years  there  were  thirty-one 
added  to  the  church. 

Rev.  Mr.  Randall  was  born  in  Stow,  October,  1771 ; 
graduated  at  Harvard,  in  1798;  studied  divinity  with 
Prof.  Tappan,  of  Cambridge,  and  Dr.  Dana,  of  Ips- 
wich. Married  Hannah  Leverett,  of  Hampton,  N.  H., 
1777,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children.  He  built  the 
home  now  owned  by  the  heirs  of  Ivory  Brown. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1809,  Rev.  James  Thurs- 
ton was  settled  as  pastor  of  this  church,  with  a  salary 
of  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  the  use  of  the 
parsonage  property.  A  great  revival  of  religion  fol- 
lowed, and  during  the  year  1810  there  were  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  added  to  the  church.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  Mr.  T.'s  diary  is  of  interest : 

"  W'e  met  to  worship  in  the  new  house  for  the  first  time  on  Thanks- 
giving day,  18C9,  and  the  pastor  preached  from  Ezekiel  30  chap.  26,  27, 
28  verses,  and  a  great  revival  followed.  On  tho  i4th  of  Februarj'  the 
nieeling-house  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God.  Sermon  from 
Psalm  2",  4  verse." 

Mr.  Thurston's  pastorate  was  not  a  peaceful  one, 
and  after  many  difficulties  and  dissensions,  an  ecclesi- 
astical council  was  called,  and  he  was  dismissed  July  9, 
1819,  and  he  removed  to  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  which  place 
he  was  born  in  March,  1779.  Ordained  in  Xew  Mar- 
ket, N.  H.,  1800  ;  resigned  in  1808;  installed  in  Man- 
chester in  1809 ;  left  in  1819  ;  and  died  at  Exeter, 
January,  1836,  leaving  sis  children. 

On  the  27lh  of  July,  1821,  the  church  and  society 
united  in  an  invitation  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Emer- 
son to  become  their  pastor.  They  offered  him  a 
salary  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  fourteen 
cords  of  wood  at  his  house  and  the  improvement  of 
all  the  parsonage  land. 

He  accepted  the  terms  and  was  installed  Septem- 
ber 12,  1821. 

The  discord  that  had  prevailed  in  the  church  ox- 


istid  to  seme  ixtcnt ;  but  under  the  wise  and  ener- 
getic policy  of  Mr.  Emerson,  the  tares  were  separated 
from  the  wheat  and  harmony  was  restored.  In  1825 
the  articles  of  laith  and  covenant  were  jirinttd  lor  the 
first  time,  with  all  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
church.  And  in  1833  the  church  took  a  stand  against 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits  as  a  beverage  and  declared 
for  total  abstinence,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following : 

•'Whereas  the  uso  of  Ardcht  Svirita  has  been  the  fniitfnl  cause  of 
numerous  evils,  which  admit  of  no  remedy  but  that  of  lolat  (ihsliuence, 
and  as  it  is  the  inciunbent  duty  of  the  churches  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  Christian  morality,  it  will  from  this  time  be  required  of  all 
persons  presenting  themselves  as  candidates  for  admission  to  this  church, 
to  abstain  from  the  use  of  Ardent  Spirit  in  all  its  forms,  except  as  a 
medicine. 

"Samuel  M.  Ebiebson, 
"Pastor." 

Mr.  Emerson  labored  faithfully  and  very  accepta- 
bly until  the  spring  of  1839,  when  his  health  began 
to  fail,  and  in  the  September  following  he  asked  his 
dismissal,  which  was  granted.  As  the  result  of  his 
faithful  labors,  two  hundred  and  four  persons  were 
added  to  the  church. 

Rev.  Samuel  M.  Emerson  was  the  son  of  Rev. 
John  Emerson  of  Conway,  Massachusetts,  born  Nov- 
ember, 1785,  graduated  at  Williams  College  1810,  was 
installed  in  Heath.September  16  1840,  and  died  there 
July  20,  1841,  leaving  a  widow  and  five  children. 

Rev.  Oliver  A.  Taylor,  was  the  next  asked  to  take 
charge  of  the  church,  at  a  salary  of  seven  hundred 
dollars.  Mr.  Taylor  accepted  the  call  and  was  in- 
stalled September  18,  1839.  He  continued  his 
labors  until  December  18,  1851,  when  death  called 
him.  He  was  born  in  Yarmouth,  Massachusetts, 
August  1801,  graduated  at  Union  College  1825, 
studied  theology  at  Andover.  He  was  buried  in 
Manchester.  He  was  somewhat  noted  as  a  scholar 
and  a  writer  on  sacred  subjects.  He  left  a  widow  but 
no  children. 

Rev.  Rufus  Taylor  was  installed  May  6th,  1852.  He 
was  a  brother  to  the  last  pastor.  In  September  1856, 
he  made  a  voyage  to  Russia  for  his  health.  On  his  re- 
turn he  was  very  cordially  received  and  presented 
with  a  purse  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars, 
by  his  society.  There  was  a  little  dissatisfaction 
respecting  some  exchanges,  and  the  following  vote 
was  passed  in  April,  1857.  "  That  it  would  be  grati- 
fying to  the  members  of  the  First  Parish,  assembled 
at  their  annual  meeting  if  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  would 
enlarge  the  circle  of  his  exchanges."  To  this  reso- 
lution Mr.  Taylor  sent  a  sharp  and  rather  ill-natured 
reply,  and  concluded  his  note  by  resigning  his 
charge. 

His  resignation  was  accepted  by  the  Parish.  He  still 
however,  continued  to  preach  in  the  meeting-houae, 
until  late  in  the  autumn,  when  with  a  minority  of  the 
church  and  society,  he  began  to  hold  services  in  an- 
other building,  they  claiming  to  be  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church. 

A   council    held   December  16,    1857,  decided  that 
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neither  party  without  the  other  had  a  claim  to  be 
the  Congregational  Church,  and  dismissed  Mr. 
Taylor  "from  all  his  cliurch,  and  parish  relations." 
The  number  of  church  members  folhnviiig  Mr.  Taylor 
was  seventy-nine,  and  those  opposing  him  were  one 
hundred.  Mr.  Taylor  accepted  the  decision  of  the 
council  and  left  the  town. 

He  was  born  in  Hawley,  Massachusetts,  1811,  and 
during  his  stay  with  the  church  at  Manchester  fifiy- 
eight  were  admitted. 

The  minority  then  secured  the  services  of  Kev. 
Francis  V.  Tenney,  late  of  Byfield,  who  was  installed 
as  their  pastor  August  15,  1858,  and  a  small  chapel 
was  fitted  for  the  accommodation  of  this  seceding 
church  and  society.  Happily  a  reunion  of  the  two 
churches  was  effected  in  March,  18t>9 :  and  the 
chapel  wiis  generously  presented  by  Mrs.  A.  H.  Trask 
to  the  original  society  by  whom  it  is  now  used  as  a 
vestry. 

In  1856,  the  First  Congregational  Society  pur- 
chased of  the  proprietors  and  the  town  their  interest 
in  the  church  and  remodeled  its  interior.  The  whole 
house  was  put  in  thorough  repair,  and  on  the  9th  of 
April,  it  was  rededicated.  An  organ  donated  by 
Capt.  Richard  Trask,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Allen,  was  first 
used  on  this  occasion,  and  an  original  hymn  by 
William  B.  Tappan  was  sung  by  the  choir.  A  new 
bell  weighing  twenty-two  hundred  pounds  was  pre- 
sented by  B.  L.  Allen,  Esq. 

The  successor  of  Ilev.  Rufus  Taylor  was  Rev. 
George  E.  Freeman,  who  was  ordained  October  5, 
1858.  His  pastorate  was  a  brief  one,  as  he  was  dis- 
missed at  his  own  request  November  18,  1862.  He 
was  born  in  Xova  Scotia  November,  1833. 

Rev.  Edward  P.  Tenney  became  the  pastor  on  the 
8d  of  November,  1862,  and  continued  to  preach  until 
September  30,  1867.  Mr.  Tenney  is  the  author  of  the 
"Silent  House,"  "Coronation  "  and  several  other  ad- 
mirable books. 

Rev.  George  L.  Gleason  was  installed  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1869,  and  dismissed  by  Council  Sept.  21,  1881. 

Rev.  D.  Olin  Clark  wiis  installed  April  20,  1882, 
and  dismissed  by  Council  at  his  own  request  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1885. 

Rev.  Daniel  Marvin,  Jr.,  became  the  pastor  on  the 
Ist  of  March,  1886,  and  is  still  in  charge. 

Baptist  Ciii'iuii. — It  is  not  difficult  to  picture  in 
imagination  a  small  shallop  bearing  down  from  Sa- 
lem Harbor  to  Jeffrey's  Creek  on  a  summer  day, 
somewhere  from  1631  to  1635,  having  on  board  Mr. 
Roger  Williams,  "teacher,''  and  afterwards  " minis- 
ter,"' of  the  First  Church  in  Salem,  on  his  way  to 
break  the  bread  of  life  to  the  few  fisher  folk  who 
lived  along  the  shore,  and  whose  log  cabins  began  to 
rise  here  and  there  in  the  woods.  There  is  no  his- 
torical mention,  however,  of  such  a  visit;  and  if  the 
modern  apostle  of  "soul  liberty"  had  ever  stepped 
foot  on  the  shores  of  Manchester,  he  appears  to  have 
lell  no  disciples  behind  him. 


The  history  of  Baptist  opinions  in  the  town  it  is 
impossible  at  this  late  day  to  rescue  from  oblivion  ; 
but  the  history  of  the  Baptist  Church  may  be  britflv 
told. 

There  had  no  doubt  been  persons  in  town  who  held 
more  or  less  clearly  and  fully  the  views  of  doctrine 
and  Christian  ordinances  which  serve  to  differentiate 
Baptists  from  their  fellow-believers  of  the  orthodox 
faith.  But  events  waited  long  for  the  hour  and  the 
man  ;  and  the  first  movement  wiis  not  in  the  direction 
of  the  formation  of  a  regular  Baptist  Church. 

It  was  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1842  that  Elder 
Elam  Burnham,  of  Essex,  began  to  hold  meetings 
from  time  to  time  in  the  room  now  occupied  by  the 
Public  Library  on  School  Street,  and  afterwards  in 
a  hall  in  the  tavern.  The  preaching  gave  special 
prominence  to  the  Second  Advent  of  Christ,  and,  as 
in  other  places  at  that  time,  it  aroused  a  good  deal  of 
interest,  and  was  met  by  corresponding  opposition. 

Elder  Burnham  was  a  man  of  strong  native  charac- 
ter and  iudomitable  will,  and  his  preaching  was  with 
power.  A  number  were  baptized  by  him,  and  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1843,  thirteen  men  and  women  met  and 
formed  themselves  into  a  church.  A  few  days  later 
fifty-seven  others  joined  the  new  organization,  making 
seventy  in  all.  The  body  called  itself  a  "  Christian  " 
Church.  It  adopted  no  creed  but  the  New  Testament, 
and  claimed  to  be  independent  of  any  religious  de- 
nomination. It  was  organized,  however,  on  the 
model  of  the  so-called  "Christian  Connection," 
although  it  was  not  admitted  into  the  Rockingham 
Christian  Conference  until  the  following  year.  Mr. 
Burnham  was  chosen  pastor. 

Measures  were  taken  to  build  a  meeeting-house 
and  on  February  28,  1844,  the  building  was  opened 
for  worship.  Rev.  P.  R.  Russell,  of  Boston,  preaching 
the  dedication  sermon.  It  is  said  that  some  deprived 
themselves  of  the  necessariesof  life  to  aid  in  the  erec- 
tion of  this  building. 

Mr.  Burnham  remained  as  pastor  but  one  year,  and 
wag  succeeded  by  Rev.  O.  J.  Waite,  from  1844  to 
1848.  Rev.  P.  R.  Russell  became  pastor  in  184S  and 
remained  three  years.  Mr.  Russell  was  a  man  of 
ability  and  character ;  during  his  ministry  he  preached 
a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  which  were 
afterwards  published.  He  also  lectured  and  wrote 
on  Universalism  and  JIaterialism.  It  was  during 
Mr.  Russell's  pastorate  that  the  church,  under  his  lead 
became  a  regular  Baptist  Church,  and  on  February 
28,  1850,  was  regularly  recognized  by  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal council  called  for  that  purpose,  according  to  the 
usages  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  The  pastors  who 
have  served  since  1851,  have  been  Rev.  ti.  W.  Davis, 
1852;  Rev.  G.  F.  Danforlh,  1853-5(i;  Rev.  C.  W. 
Redding,  1856-61  ;  Rev.  L.  B.  Hatch,  1863-68;  Rev. 
H.  F.  H.  Miller.  1870-71 ;  Rev.  C.  D.  Swctt,  1873- 
75 ;  Rev.  C.  T.  Holt.  1879-81.  The  church  was  then 
without  a  ])astor  for  nearly  three  years.  Rev.  D.  F. 
Lainson,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  becoming  stated  supply 
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J:inuary  1,  1884.  There  Iiave  been  but  fiw  Siuiduys 
when  the  meeting-house  wiis  closed  lor  want  of  a 
preacher,  altlious;h  there  have  been  several  periods  of 
from  two  to  tour  years  when  the  ehiirch  was  without 
a  p:istor.  During  the.se  times  recourse  was  often  had 
for  a  pulpit  supply  to  Newton  Theological  Institute. 

The  church  has  never  been  a  strong  one  in  num- 
bers or  wealth.  It  has  suli'ered  much  at  times  by  re- 
movals and  deaths  ;  the  manner  of  its  formation  was 
peculiar,  and  its  subseipient  history  not  favorable  to 
Lome  generous  growth.  It  has  not  been  without  its 
internal  trials,  which  once  threatened  a  formal  divi- 
sion, but  wiser  and  better  counsels  have  latterly  pre- 
vailed, and  the  church  has  grown  in  harmony  within, 
and  iucrciised  by  additions  from  without.  Its  present 
menibershij)  is  eighty-seven 

The  church  hiis  licensed  and  sent  out  three  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel. 

The  expenses  of  worship  are  met  by  pew  rents  and 
weekly  otferings,  and  the  church  and  societv  have 
been  out  of  debt  since  January,  1884,  when  the  last 
indebtedness  incurred  by  a  second  remodeling  of  the 
house  of  worship  was  cancelled.  Since  that  time 
other  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  way  of 
carpeting,  painting  and  furnishing,  including  a  bap- 
tistery, all  of  which  have  been  provided  for  partly 
by  the  generous  help  of  some  summer  attendants. 

The  church  is  connected  with  the  Salem  Baptist 
Association. 

The  Sunday-school  connected  with  the  church  has 
twenty  officers  and  teachers,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  scholars.  It  has  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  volumes  in  the  library. 

The  Pau.soxage.s. — The  first  parsonage,  or  minis- 
ter's house  of  which  we  have  record,  was  built  in 
1G8-5 ;  it  occupied  the  site  on  which  the  residence  of 
Daniel  W.  Friend  uow  stands,  on  School  Street.  The 
lot  of  land  was  given  by  the  proprietors  of  the  four 
hundred'  acres,  and  the  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
conveyance : 

"  Wliereas  there  is  no  place  6o  convenient  for  a  house  for  the  ministry 
to  he  bviilt  upon,  as  a  sniall  parcel  of  land  lying  on  the  nortti  side  of  the 
Brook  helow  the  saw-mill,  it  being  ahout  J-^J  of  an  aero  lying  hetweeu 
said  brook  and  the  highway,  and  belong  to  the  proprietors  oftlic'40lj 
acres.  We  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed  being  the  rightful  and 
true  proprietors  of  the  said  ^  of  an  acre,  do  by  these  presents,  on  the 
day  and  year  underwritten,  for  ourselves,  our  heirs,  assigns,  execu- 
tors and  administratora,  freely  and  frankly,  grant,  give,  alienate,  as- 
BigD  and  set  off  and  confirm,  unto  the  town  of  Manchester  to  them, 
and  their  heirs,  the  above  said  parrel  of  land,  to  have  and  to  hold 
forever,  to  be  made  use  of  for  the  setting  of  a  parsonage  house,  to  bo  im- 
proved for  the  use  of  the  minister,  and  in  confirmation  thereof  we 
have  this  '2d  day  of  March  16S5  hereunto  sot  our  hands  and  seals. 

Samuel  Allen 
Thomas  Tewksbury  witnesses  Samuel  Leach 

William  Ilassam  to  the  Robert  Leach 

John  Lee  Conveyance  John  Sibley 

Oneciphoris  Allen 
William  Allen 
"This  house  w.-w  sold  in  100i>   to  John   Terran,  shoemaker,    with  ^^ 
acres  of  land  ailjoining,  for  the  sum  of  £2u.  current  money,  which  is  to 
be  improved  for  the  use  of  tho  ministry." 

Many  years  after  this  sale  it  was  moved,  enlarged 
and  finally  taken  down  in  1853. 
81  i 


At  a  town  meeting  April  23,  1G99,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  build  a  new  parsonage  house,  forty-two 
feet  long,  eighteen  feet  wide  and  fourteen  feet  stud,  to 
be  located  near  the  meeting-house,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  committee.  A  rate  for  fifty  pounds  was  made 
to  defray  the  expenses ;  and  much  common  land  was 
sold  this  year,  particularly  at  the  Great  Neck  (Old 
Neck)  and  House  Island,  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  were  devoted  to  the  building  of  the  new  parson- 
age house,  and  settling  a  minister  in  town.  This 
parsonage  house  was  located  near  the  spot  on  which 
the  dwelling-house  of  Captain  John  Carter  now 
stands,  and  was  occupied  by  Rev.  Nicholas  Webster 
until  1715.  In  1716  it  was  given  to  Rev.  Amos 
Cheever,  at  the  time  of  his  settlement  in  the  ministry 
in  Manchester,  together  with  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
land  adjoining,  extending  on  the  road  from  near  the 
Sawmill  Brook  to  the  lot  of  land  on  which  the  Bap- 
tist Meeting-house  stands.  This  lot  of  land  was 
given  to  the  town  by  the  proprietors  of  the  four  hun- 
dred acres  April  6,  1716,  by  the  following  instrument 
of  conveyance,  recorded  in  the  town  records,  viz. : 

"  1716,  April  6th.  We  tho  proprietors  of  the  40)  acres  do  for  our- 
selves, our  heirs,  give  up  all  our  rights  in  that  parcel  of  Land  lying  on 
the  West  side  of  the  highway  that  goes  to  the  Saw-mill  and  joining  to 
Samuel  Leo,  Northwesterly  ;  and  to  the  old  Parsonage  land  and  I\Iead- 
ow  Southwesterly,  to  the  towns  use  as  a  Parsonage  forever,  as  witness 
our  hands,  and  this  to  be  entered  in  our  town  Book  as  a  firm  conveyance 
as  appears  under  our  hands. 

**  Samuel  Leach.  John  .\llen. 

Daniel  Williams.  Aaron  Bennett. 

Nath'l  Marsters.  Oniciphouis  Allen. 

Joseph  Allen.  Beojamin  .\llen. 

John  Bishop.  Kobert  Leach. 

Eliab  Littlefield.  Jonathan  Allen. 

Richard  Leach. 
"  Entered, 

"  JoHX  Lee,  Toicn  Clerh^  Attest." 

The  same  year  "  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
lay  out  for  a  pasture  for  the  Rev.  Amos  Cheever  15 
acres  near  the  Mill, — 10  acres  in  Poplar  plain,  or  8 
acres  near  Millett's  Bridge  as  Mr.  Cheever  shall  de- 
sire." 

The  third  parsonage-house  was  purcdiased  by  the 
town  in  1745  for  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Tappan.  It  was 
formerly  the  homestead  of  Ezekiel  Goodall,  who  died 
in  1734.  The  estate  comprised  a  dwelling-house, 
barn  and  about  five  acres  of  land,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  northerly  side  of  the  "Saw-Mill  Brook,"  and 
ojiposite  the  first  parsonage-house.  This  house  was 
of  the  long,  sloping-roof  style,  two  stories  in  front, 
one  siory  in  the  rear,  and  was  probably  built  about 
the  time  of  the  first  parsonage-house;  it  is  now  stand- 
ing, and  in  good  condition,  the  back  part  of  the  roof 
having  been  raised  to  two  stories.  It  was  a  fine,  old 
house  in  early  times,  the  walls  being  {>lastered  with 
morlar  made  of  burnt  clam  shells  and  sand.  It  hits 
three  large  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  same 
for  the  second  story,  with  an  enormous  chimney  near 
the  centre  of  the  house,  containing  the  large  oven  of 
early  times.  The  house  had  been  painted  red  from 
the  time  of  the  earliest  recollection  of  the  "  oldest  in- 
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habitant."  It  is  now  owned  by  the  descendants  of 
Mr.  Tappan,  having  been  held  in  the  family  since 
1745. 

The  fourth  [>arsonage-house  was  built  for  the  Rev. 
Abraham  Kaiulall  in  1803,  the  town  furnishing  the 
limber  and  lumber  from  the  Parish  Woodland.  The 
building  lot,  three-fourths  of  an  acre,  was  purchased 
of  Ezekiel  Leach  for  two  hundred  and  sixty  dollars. 
Il  was  situated  on  Union  c?treet,  and  is  now  owned  by 
Ivory  Brown.  It  is  a  large-sized  house,  of  the  pitched- 
roof  style,  and  is  in  good  condition. 

The  fifth  parsonage-house  was  built  in  1811-12  for 
the  Rev.  James  Thurston,  the  town  making  a  convey- 
ance of  the  building  lot,  about  half  an  acre,  to  Mr. 
Thurston  for  the  consideration  of  one  dollar  (which 
was  paid  for  him  by  a  friendly  parishioner),  situated 
on  the  northerly  side  of  the  "Saw-Mill  Brook,"  and 
being  a  portion  of  the  "  Old  Mill  "  yard.  It  was  a 
large,  square,  two-story  house,  hipped-roof  style,  hav- 
ing a  hall  running  through  the  centre,  with  large 
rooms  on  each  side,  and  having  four  large  rooms  on 
the  second  story.  It  was  occupied  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Thurston,  the  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Emerson  and  the  Rev. 
Oliver  A.  Taylor  as  a  parsonage  or  minister's  house, 
and  was  afterwards  purchased  and  occupied  by 
Thomas  P.  Gentlee,  lately  deceased,  who  enlarged  it. 

The  si.xth  and  last  parsonage  is  situated  on  a  court 
leading  from  Union  Street,  and  near  the  railroad  sta- 
tion. It  is  a  large,  pitch-roofed,  two-story  building, 
and  was  formerly  used  as  an  academy  by  William 
Long  and  John  Price. 

The  house,  with  suitable  out-buildings  and  about 
an  acre  of  land,  with  a  wharf  on  the  bay,  was  given  to 
the  Congregational  Church  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Allen  (now 
deceased)  in  18^3  for  a  parsonage  forever.  It  ha.s 
been  occupied  by  all  the  pastors  of  that  church  since 
the  pastorate  of  Oliver  A.  Taylor. 

Tytiiing-Man. — As  the  "  Tithing-man  "  is  an  offi- 
cial that  has  long  been  out  of  date,  it  may  not  be  in- 
appropriate to  give  a  sketch  of  one  who  still  lives  in 
the  memory  of  the  older  inhabitants.  They  were 
elected  annually  by  the  town — a  sort  of  constable 
whose  jurisdiction  was  confined  to  the  meeting- 
house— where  his  duties  were  numerous  and  arduous. 
He  was  expected  to  ring  the  bell,  beat  the  dogs  out  of 
the  sanctuary,  watch  the  unruly  boys  "that  they 
might  be  contained  in  order,"  keep  the  sleepers 
awake,  sand  the  floors  on  great  occasions,  and,  after 
the  introduction  of  the  stove,  he  had  care  of  the  fire  ; 
and  at  the  evening  services  it  was  Ins  duty  to  make 
regular  rounds  and  snuff  the  tallow  candles. 

About  three-score-and-ten  years  ago  the  tithing- 
man  (or  "tidy-man,"  jis  it  was  pronounced)  was  a 
grizzly  veteran  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  who 
strode  about  with  a  heavy,  martial  tread,  and  with 
an  air  of  unqualified  authority.  He  had  long  held 
the  position,  and  had  grown  old  in  the  office.  In 
ringing  the  bell  he  never  ceased  until  the  minister 
had  crossed  the  threshold,  and  if  the  reverend  gen- 


tleman was  at  all  late  he  never  escaped  a  reprimand. 
His  seat  was  a  raised  one  in  the  gallery,  where  the 
inconsiderate  boys  were  congregated.  From  his  high 
perch  his  grim  visage,  his  restless,  piercing  eyes  and 
his  long  stick,  tended  to  render  their  youthful  medi- 
tations appropriately  solemn,  but  if  some  irrepressible 
youngster  chanced  to  forget  the  warning,  a  heavy 
blow  from  the  official  stick  was  an  efi'ectual  reminder 
of  the  tortures  to  come,  unless  stayed  by  speedy 
reformation. 

This  manner  of  preserving  order  and  making  com- 
plaints, though  not  unusual  then,  would  scarcely  be 
approved  now.  For  example,  during  the  delivery  of 
the  sermon  a  heavy  rap  from  the  stick  of  the  tything- 
man  caused  the  preacher  to  stop  and  all  eyes  to  turn 
to  the  dignitary  in  the  gallery  ;  pointing  to  a  little 
urchin  of  some  eight  years  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice 
that  resounded  through  the  edifice,  "  I  see  you ! 
serving  the  devil  in  the  Lord's  house."  The  little 
victim  suffered  keenly  when  all  the  eyes  of  the  con- 
gregation were  turned  to  him,  but  he  still  lives  an 
honored  citizen  of  the  town. 

In  severe  weather  the  old  hero  of  Valley  Forge 
would  occasionally  descend  from  his  seat,  and  with 
heavy  tread  stalk  down  the  stairs,  up  the  bare  floor 
of  the  aisle,  open  the  stove  with  much  clatter,  fill  it 
with  crackling  wood  and  close  the  heavy  door  with  a 
bang,  that  sadly  interfered  with  the  thread  of  the 
discourse;  then  straightening  himself  to  his  full 
height,  the  old  warrior  would  calmly  survey  the 
congregation,  in  search  of  some  offending  boy  ;  shake 
his  stick  or  long  finger  at  him  until  the  culprit  gave 
signs  of  re|)entance,  when  he  would  slowly  march 
back  to  his  seat. 

Some  of  the  ladies  not  liking  his  method  of  trim- 
ming the  candles,  presentcil  him  with  a  large  pair  ot 
snufi'ers;  but  he  continued  to  pluck  the  burning 
wicks  with  his  thumbs  and  fingers,  and  then  leisurely 
place  the  sooty  mass  in  the  bowl  of  the  snuffers.  He 
did  not  approve  of  the  "new  fiingled  invention,"  it 
was  tooslow.    Upon  his  death  the  office  was  abolished. 

"Staying  Over." — It  was  the  custom  of  those 
living  at  a  distance  to  "  stay  over  "  in  the  church  un- 
til the  afternoon  service.  This  was  especially  the 
case  in  stormy  weather. 

An  old  lady  who  has  long  since  passed  to  her  final 
rest,  used  to  relate  the  following  experience:  One 
day  there  were  but  two  of  us  stayed  over.  After 
lunch  had  been  disposed  of  Lucy  went  to  the  pulpit  as 
minister,  and  I  repaired  to  the  singing  seats  as  the 
choir.  We  managed  to  get  through  with  a  hymn  or 
two,  then  Lucy  begiin  the  sermon,  but  it  proved  more 
dillicult  than  she  had  expected,  so  she  abruptly  con- 
cluded it  and  began  to  search  about  the  jiulpit.  From 
beneath  the  cushion  an  old  tbided  paper  was  found. 
As  it  did  not  look  interesting  it  was  left  on  the  desk. 

The  preacher  was  a  stranger,  and  when  he  resumed 
the  service  in  the  afternoon  he  astoni.-hed  us  by  read- 
ing this  very  doeunuiit.     In  accordance  with  thecus- 
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torn,  it  was  a  note  from  the  witlow  of  the  deceased, 
announciag  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  asking  the 
prayers  of  the  congregation,  that  her  bereavement 
might  be  sanctified  to  her. 

The  ett'ect  of  this  note  n[ion  tlie  audience  was 
electrical ;  their  amazement  was  beyond  measure,  for 
this  man  had  been  lain  in  the  burial  ground  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  bin  wife  had  followed  him  but 
a  few  weeks  later,  leaving  no  heirs  or  kindred  ;  at  so 
late  a  date  to  ask  intercession  in  her  behalf  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  unusual  proceeding. 

For  well  nigh  a  generation  this  note  remained  an 
unexplained  mystery. 

CtKave-y.a.uds. — The  earliest  record  we  have  of  a 
piece  of  land  having  been  set  apart  for  burial  purpo- 
ses, is  in  1050,  when  the  old  "burial-ground"  at  the 
junction  of  Washington  and  Sumner  Streets,  was  de- 
voted to  that  purpose.  As  we  have  before  stated,  it 
extended  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  until  a  more  direct 
way  was  made  to  the  Cove  and  beyond,  in  1684. 

Prior  to  IGoO  tradition  tells  us  that  interments  were 
made  in  the  r«ar  of  the  meeting-house,  a  little  to  the 
northeast  of  the  present  church.  All  traces  of  graves 
have  long  been  obliterated,  and  no  record  remains  to 
tell  whose  bodies  were  placed  there. 

The  oldest  monuments  remaining  in  the  Washing- 
ton Street  Cemetery  are  Jacob  Woodbury  and  wife, 
1714;  Geoige  Norton,  1717;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Thomas 
Lee,  gent.,  1720;  Lieut.  William  Hilton,  1723;  and  on 
a  plain  piece  of  granite  are  the  initials  E.  H.,  proba- 
bly those  of  Edward  Hooper.  Doubtless  there  were 
many  older  graves  with  simple  inscriptions  on  the 
granite  blocks,  but  the  tooth  of  time  has  obliterated 
them. 

Captain  John  Marston  is  buried  here,  and  the  fol- 
lowing ambiguous  inscription  marks  his  resting-place : 

*'  Capt.  John  Marston  lies  here,  who  died  May  22(i,  17.54,  beingo"  years 
and  3  mo.  old.  Art  thou  curious,  reader,  to  know  what  sort  of  a  man  he 
was?  Wait  till  the  final  day  of  Retribution,  and  then  thou  mayest  be 
satisfied.'*  ' 

A  very  aged  citizen,  whose  debut  on  the  stage  of 
life  wa.s  only  thirty  years  after  the  Captain's  exit,  used 
to  say,  "  When  quite  young  I  was  curious  to  know 
what  sort  of  a  man  he  was,  and  by  diligent  inquiry  I 
learned  he  lived  on  what  is  now  known  as  Smith's 
farm.  Until  late  in  life  he  was  a  bachelor,  and  was 
very  eccentric.  In  the  presence  of  women  he  was  ex- 
tremely diffident."-  A  young  farmer  living  in  his 
neighborhood  had  long  desired  to  purcha.se  a  certain 
field  belonging  to  him,  but  without  success,  until  one  I 
day  he  renewed  the  proposition,  when  the  usual  reply 
came,  "No,  I  won't  sell   it; — but — if  you  will  go  to 

Beverly  and  get  the  widow  A to  marry  me,  I  will 

give  you  a  deed  of  the  land  on  the  day  of  my  mar- 
riage." Thus  delegated,  the  widow  was  interviewed, 
and  in  a  few  days  he  drove  with  her  to  the  farm.  She 
was  so  pleased  with  the  bashful  Captain  and  his  broad 
acres,  that  an  early  day  was  fixed  for  the  wedding, 
and   when   they  were   made   happy  by  matrimonial 


bonds,  the  proxy  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  the 
long-coveted  field.  He  was  an  excellent  citizen,  but 
very  peculiar.  His  epitaph  was  written  by  himself, 
and  inscribed  on  his  gravestone  by  his  direction. 

The  resting-place  of  a  rugged,  old-time  mariner 
bears  this  inscription  : 

'*  Sacred  to  the  inoniory  ol 
CAPTAIN    JOUN    ALLEN, 

who  died 
August  27, 1834,  aged  59  yean. 
Though  Boreas'  blasta  and  Neptune's  waves 

Have  tossed  me  to  and  fro, 
In  spite  of  both,  by  God's  decree, 

I  harbor  here  below. 
Now  when  at  anchor  I  do  lie. 

With  many  of  our  fleet ; 
In  hope  again  for  to  set  sail 
5ly  Saviour,  Christ,  to  meet." 

At  the  Cove  a  "burial-place"  was  made  near  the 
junction  of  the  county-road  and  the  road  to  the  rail- 
road station.  This  is  probably  older  than  that  in  tlie 
village,  but  the  records  make  no  mention  of  it.  With- 
in the  memory  of  some  still  living,  numerous  stones 
which  marked  the  graves  were  visible,  and  one  of 
white  marble,  bearing  the  name  of  Abigail  Gilbert. 
The  old  wall  having  been  neglected,  it  became  a  fa- 
vorite resting-place  for  the  cattle  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  slab  was  broken. 

Within  this  rough  enclosure  were  laid  tlie  bodies  of 
that  hardy  race  who  aided  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
that  liberty  we  now  enjoy.  Probably  John  Kettle 
lies  here,  with  the  Hoopers,  Aliens,  Gilberts,  Northeys, 
Kitfields  and  the  Stones,  whose  descendants  are  scat- 
tered all  over  the  country.  This  old  Colonial  burial- 
place  should  be  better  cared  for. 


CHAPTER    CIV. 
MANCHESTER-(  Conliimed). 

Early  ilotwes — Saic-Mills — Grist-MUU — Cabinet-Making — Mahogany  Ve 
wera—Ship-Masteri—CajpUiin  Richard  Tra*k— Captain  TItomas  Leach — 
Jithn  (Mrter — LongecUy  in  Manchester — VaXualion. 

Eaki- Y  HOU.SES. — We  very  naturally  desire  to  know 
where  the  early  settlers  of  the  town  made  their  homes. 
As  the  greater  part  of  them  were  fishermen  and  gath- 
ered their  subsistence  from  the  sea  they  built  near 
the  coast. 

William  Allen  was  a  carpenter,  and  tradition  says 
his  dwelling  was  where  the  Congregational  parsonage 
now  stands,  and  the  old  well  covered  by  the  side-walk 
was  dug  by  him.  He  built  the  first  saw-mill,  and  died 
in  1678. 

William  Jeffrey  appears  to  have  been  the  most  un- 
settled of  settlers.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  remained 
long  with  Allen  after  his  name  had  been  given  to  the 
creek.  We  hear  of  him  at  Ipswich  where  he  gave  his 
name  to  a  tract  of  land  known  as  "  Jeffrey's  Neck." 
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In  1680  his  name  appears  as  one  of  the  attorneys  for 
Richard  Vine's  land  on  the  Siico  Kivcr,  and  he  also 
appears  at  Weymouth  as  the  owner  of  a  lot  of  land 
there. 

The  proprietors  of  what  was  called  the  four  hun- 
dred acre  grant  constructed  their  houses  in  what  is 
now  the  populous  part  of  the  village. 

John  Kettle's  house  was  at  the  Cove,  near  the 
eastern  line  of  the  town.  He  was  here  as  early  as 
1638.  and  that  part  of  the  town  bears  his  name,  "  Ket- 
tle Cove,"  as  also  the  island  off  Crescent  Beach.  He 
died  in  1677. 

Richard  Graves  was  an  inhabitant  of  Salem  in  1637, 
and  was  interested  in  the  four  hundred  acre  grant. 
His  home  was  known  as  "  Graves'  Farm,"  and  along 
its  front  was  a  fine  beach  that  was  named  for  him. 
This  property  was  purchased  by  Richard  H.  Dana, 
the  poet,  in  184.'),  as  a  summer  resort,  and  it  still  re- 
mains in  his  family. 

Samuel  Friend  was  here  in  1645  and  his  abode  was 
near  the  old  burial  ground,  which  was  a  part  of  his 
estate. 

John  Pickworth  was  granted  forty  acres  of  land  at 
"Pickworth  Point,"  in  1667,  where  he  undoubtedly 
built  his  hou.se.  His  father,  .Toseph  Pickworth,  was 
an  old  settler  in  the  town  and  died  in  1677.  This 
point  is  now  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Augustus  Hem- 
ingway and  Louis  Cabot. 

Ambrose  Gale  built  his  house  at  "  Gale's  Point,''  in 
1670.  His  cabin  was  jtrobably  near  a  fine  spring 
which  continues  to  flow,  though  doubtless  with  a  de- 
creased volume  since  the  heavy  forest  trees  which  at 
that  time  fringed  the  harbor  have  been  cut.  He 
removed  from  town  in  1670,  leaving  no  descendants. 

John  Codner  came  in  1786  and  made  his  home  in 
what  is  called  Sandy  Hollow.  Several  old  apple  trees, 
probably  planted  by  him,  marked  the  site  of  the  house. 

George  Norton  was  here  in  164."),  and  l)uilt  his  house 
on  a  ridge  about  midway  from  the  old  Forster  Mill, 
and  the  house  at  the  point,  the  property  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Bartol.  He  died  in  1659,  leaving  a  son  George, 
who  built  a  house  on  county  road,  which  divides  the 
Norton  estate.     He  died  in  1716. 

Richard  Glass  came  in  16li(i,  and  located  at  "Glass 
Held,"  about  where  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol  has  his  summer 
re"idence  and  observatory. 

John  Black  was  here  in  1640.  He  lived  on  what  is 
now  the  Boardman  estate,  and  probably  "  Black  Cove 
Beach ''  was  named  for  him.     He  died  in  ](')75. 

Thomas  Chubbs  came  in  1636,  and  settled  at  the 
western  boundary  of  the  town.  His  hou^'e  was  pro- 
bably near  where  the  summer  house  of  Dennie  lioard- 
man  now  stands. 

William  Bennett  came  in  1637  and  made  his  abode 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  named  for  him.  He  built  a 
grist-mill  on  the  site  of  the  old  Forster  Mill. 

Sa\v-.MiI;1,s. — To  the  early  settler  a  saw-mill  was 
very  necessary,  and  many  were  built  in  dillcrcnt  sec- 
tions  of  the   town.     One  was   on   what   was   called 


Cheever's  Creek,  in  the  pasture  north  of  the  High 
school-house;  one  still  north  of  that  at  a  jilace  now 
known  as  the  "old  mill  dam;"  one  on  School  Street, 
by  the  "  Saw-mill  Brook,"  which  was  referred  to  in 
the  records  as  the  "Old  Saw-mill,'"  as  early  as  1694, 
when  it  was  .sold.  There  were  three  other  saw-mills 
at  the  Cove  ;  one  known  as  Knight's  Saw-mill,  .-tood 
on  the  road  to  the  railroad  Rtati(m  at  the  Cuve,  and 
one  on  the  stream  near  the  (iloucester  line.  The  only 
one  now  standing  is  known  as  Baker's,  and  is  just  be- 
yond the  junction  of  the  road  to  Essex  and  School 
Street.  All  three  streams  are  now  dry  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  but  then  they  were  quite  large,  and 
they  well  illu.strate  the  effect  of  the  thinning  out  of 
our  forests.  Take  for  instance  the  vicinity  of  the  Mag- 
nolia Station,  where  formerly  the  heaviest  forests  in 
town  were  situated,  and  the  stream  was  quite  large, 
flowing  the  year  round.  About  the  time  the  railroad 
was  completed  it  was  all  cut,  and  soon  after  a  fire 
swept  over  it  and  consumed  the  deep  accumulation  of 
vegetable  mould.  In  this  dark  wood  the  snow  often 
lay  until  June,  and  the  regular  flow  of  water  furn- 
ished an  abundant  power  for  the  mill.  But  after  the 
forest  had  been  removed  there  was  nothing  to  protect 
the  snow,  and  with  the  first  warm  days  of  April  it  ran 
to  the  sea,  leaving  the  bed  of  the  stream  dry  throiif;h 
the  summer.  To  strip  the  trees  from  the  land  is  to 
increase  the  freshets  and  the  droughts. 

Grist-Mills — Grist-mills  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  a  new  settlement,  not  only  for  grinding 
grain  for  the  food  of  the  settlers,  but  as  gathering 
places,  where,  while  waiting  for  their  meal,  the  people 
discussed  the  political  and  religious  problems  of  the 
day.  They  were  the  nurseries  where  patriots  were 
commended  and  disloyalty  to  the  new  flag  condemned. 
There  was  one  on  Chubb's  Creek,  just  where  the  rail- 
road now  crosses  the  stream.  One  where  the  old 
Forster  mill  now  stands.  One  in  the  central  part  of 
the  village  and  one  on  the  estate  of  T.  Jefferson  Cool- 
idge,  known  as  the  Ciilbert  mill. 

Cabinet-Making. — Doubtless  the  early  settlers 
were  quite  content  with  such  stools,  tables  and  bed- 
steads as  their  unskilled  hands  could  fashion.  As  the 
village  increased  and  larger  houses  took  the  jilace  of 
cabins,  more  and  a  better  class  of  articles  were  re- 
quired. These  were  satisfactorily  supplied  by  the 
house  and  ship-carpenters.  But  soon  something  bet- 
ter was  demanded,  and  Moses  Dodge,  who  had 
worked  somewhat  at  the  trade  of  cabinet-making  in 
the  old  country,  was  induce<l  to  open  a  shop  and 
mainifactuie  articles  of  this  kind.  The  cost  of  furni- 
ture from  "over  sea"  was  altogether  beyond  the 
means  of  any  but  the  wealthy  of  the  large  towns. 

Mr.  Dodge  lived  on  School  Street,  in  the  house  now 
occupied  by  John  Price.  The  original  house  was 
much  smaller  than  the  present  one,  but  it  is  alto- 
gether probable  one  room  was  used  as  a  work-shop, 
and  here  was  the  germ  from  which  grew  an  industiy 
that  became  the  leading  occupation  of  the  inhabitants, 
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and  made  tin's  lieautiful  town  celebrated  through 
the  country  for  the  excellence  of  its  furniture.  J!r. 
Dodge  died  about  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary 

With  the  establishment  of  peace  and  the  disband- 
ing of  the  Continental  aimy,  Ebenezer  Tappan  re- 
turned to  his  home  and  opened  a  store  on  Central 
Street,  and  in  the  rear  of  it  he  fitted  up  a  furniture- 
shop.  Here  he  manufactured  from  birth  and  maple 
such  chairs,  tables,  desks  and  bureaus  as  the  commu- 
nity required. 

In  ISO.T  Caleb  Kuowlton  commenced  business  and 
John  Terry  Allen  became  his  apprentice,  but  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  became  so 
alarmed  at  the  threatening  aspect,  that  he  closed  his 
shop  and  retired  to  a  more  peaceful  abode  among  the 
hills  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Allen  worked  in  other  towns  until  1814  or  15, 
when  he  returned  to  Manchester,  hired  a  shop  at  the 
junction  of  North  and  Union  Streets,  and  began  to 
manufacture  on  his  own  account. 

In  1815  Eben  Tappan,  Jr.,  who  bad  worked  with 
his  father,  built  a  shop  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  and  began  the  business  of  cabinet-making. 

These  were  the  pioneers.  Some  years  after  many 
others  opened  shops,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Larkin  Woodbury,  afterwards  Woodbury  &  Long; 
Kelham  &  Fitz,  the  latter  an  apprentice  of  E.  Tap- 
pan,  Jr. ;  Bingham  &  Co.,  Smith  &  Low,  Long  & 
Danforth,  Isaac  Allen,  Cyrus  Dodge,  a  grandson  of 
Moses  Dodge ;  H.  P.  &  S.  Allen,  Samuel  Parsons, 
Samuel  Boardman,  Proctor  &  Godsoe,  Jewett  &  Sever- 
ance and  others. 

For  a  while  Mr.  Allen  employed  one  journeyman 
and  one  apprentice — the  very  limited  home  market 
was  soon  supplied,  and  it  became  necessary  to  find  a 
new^  one ;  to  this  end  he  shipped  on  a  fishing  vessel 
two  mahogany  bureaus  and  sailed  with  them  to  Bos- 
ton ;  there  were  but  three  or  four  furniture  dealers 
there  at  that  time,  and  none  of  them  would  buy  the 
lot  at  the  price  he  asked,  so  he  sold  cheap  with  the 
understanding  that  if  a  good  profit  was  realized  on 
their  sale,  orders  for  more  were  to  be  at  the  larger 
price.  Ready  purchasers  were  found,  more  were  or- 
dered, and  from  that  time  his  business  steadily  in- 
creased. 

In  1822  he  went  to  New  York  and  arranged  to  send 
a  vessel  load  to  that  market  to  be  sold  at  auction. 
This  experiment  proved  an  entire  success,  and  much 
larger  orders,  and  better  prices  were  obtained  ;  the 
difliculty  now  was  to  find  skillful  workmen  enough 
to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  orders. 

At  that  time  the  workmen  were  obliged  to  saw  their 
own  veneers  by  hand  ;  it  was  a  slow  and  very  laborious 
kind  of  labor.  All  attempts  to  saw  the  mahogany 
logs  into  three  thin  divisions  by  machinery  had 
failed.  Parties  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  had 
made  the  trial,  but  none  had  been  successful. 

Mr.  Allen  had  seen  one  of  these,  and  being  con- 


vinced he  could  improve  on  it  and  make  it  successful, 
be  purchased  the  "Old  Grist  Jlill,"  and  on  its  site 
built  a  mill  for  his  machine.  But  upon  trial  it  did 
not  prove  a  success ;  the  first  two  or  three  were  all 
right,  but  the  later  ones  became  uneven  and  worth- 
less. To  discover  the  cause  of  this,  they  worked  a 
long  time  in  vain,  until  accident,  which  so  often 
proves  the  friend  and  ally  of  inventors,  came  to  their 
assistance. 

The  saw  consisted  of  a  heavy  cast-iron  circular 
frame,  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  flat  on  one  side, 
beveled  to  a  thin  edge  on  the  other;  thin  saw-plates, 
in  segments  of  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  closely 
fitted  to  each  other  at  the  ends,  were  screwed  to  the 
flat  part  of  this  frame. 

In  some  way  the  rapidly-revolving  saw  came  in 
contact  with  a  mass  of  iron,  and  the  teeth  were  ter- 
ribly damaged.  After  they  had  been  recut  the  diam- 
eter was  so  reduced  as  to  appear  to  Mr.  Allen  ob- 
jectionable, and  the  only  way  of  remedying  it  was  by 
moving  out  the  plates,  which  left  an  open  space  be- 
tween them,  which  seemed  a  very  serious  fault.  How- 
ever, they  reluctantly  tried  it,  and,  to  their  surprise 
and  astonishment,  it  was  a  complete  success,  and  their 
troubles  were  at  an  end. 

It  may  be  profitable  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
difficulty  that  had  so  long  defied  the  skill  of  those  en- 
gaged in  this  enterprise.  The  running  of  the  saw  at 
the  high  rate  of  speed  in  such  hard  wood  soon  heated 
it,  and  ;is  there  was  no  room  for  expansion,  it  neces- 
sarily became  wavy,  and  the  hotter  it  became,  the 
more  uneven  was  the  cutting.  With  the  separation 
of  the  plates,  room  for  expansion  was  provided,  and 
all  went  successfully.  In  those  days  the  effect  of  heat 
upon  metals  was  not  understood  by  the  average  me- 
chanic. Had  the  accident  above  referred  to  occurred 
some  weeks  earlier,  Mr.  Allen's  machine  would  have 
been  the  first  successful  one  in  the  United  States. 

With  power-cut  veneers,  furniture  was  more  rap- 
idly produced,  and  the  market  was  extended  by  Mr. 
Allen  until  the  store-houses  of  Charleston,  Mobile 
and  New  Orleans  were  stocked  with  it,  and  the  repu- 
tation of  Manchester  furniture  was  fully  established. 
A  large  trade  was  grown  up  in  the  slave  States,  but 
it  was  well-nigh  ruined  by  unthoughtlul  packing. 
The  different  articles  were  enclosed  in  rough  cases, 
and,  to  prevent  chafing,  rolls  of  paper  were  used. 
One  day  a  packer,  who  had  exhausted  the  supply, 
went  home  and  got  a  lot  of  his  weekly  papers  and 
used  them. 

The  goods  arrived  at  New  Orleans  and  were 
opened  on  the  sidewalk  upon  a  windy  day,  and  these 
papers  were  scattered  broadcast  over  the  neighbor- 
hood. When  they  were  found  to  be  copies  of  "  Gar- 
rison's Liberator "  the  excitement  was  intense,  and 
for  awhile  the  fate  of  that  store  was  doubtful.  The 
agent  was  a  religious  man,  but  his  letter  to  his  prin- 
cipal at  Manchester  was  so  emphatic  that  no  more 
Liberators  were  used  in  packing  furniture  going  South. 
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The  sawing  of  veneers  became  an  importantbranch 
of  Mr.  Allen's  business  ;  his  mill  supplied  the  greater 
pan  of  the  furniture  and  piano  establishments  of  the 
State.  It  contained  two  upright  saws,  four  veneering 
saws,  jig  saws,  turning  latiis,  &c.  In  183.5  he  in- 
creased his  power  by  tlie  addition  of  a  steam  engine. 

These  saws  were  capable  of  dividing  a  plank  four 
inches  in  thickness  into  one  hundred  veneers.  They 
were  kept  from  public  view,  under  lock  and  key,  and 
all  sorts  of  subterfuges  were  used  by  people  from 
many  parts  of  the  country,  who  desired  to  see  their 
operations  that  they  might  apply  the  principle  to 
similar  purposes. 

About  one  hundred  men  were  employed  by  this, 
the  most  successful  cabinet  manufacturer  of  his  day. 

On  the  night  of  the  27th  of  August,  1836,  a  little 
spark  fell  upon  mahogany  dust,  where  it  lay  smould- 
ering and  spreading  until  it  had  gained  possession  of 
the  room  above  and  forced  a  tongue  of  flames  tbr.)ugh 
the  roof,  which  arou^ed  the  sleeping  villagers  to  their 
danger. 

Mr.  Allen  was  absent  at  the  time,  and  he  returned 
to  find  his  mill,  shops,  great  piles  of  pine  lumber 
from  Maine,  heaps  of  mahogany  logs  from  Cuba  and 
Honduras,  and  his  own  dwelling  a  mass  of  ashes. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Kben  Tappan,  Jr.,  was  to 
build  a  turning  lathe,  and  this  was  the  first  with  a 
continuous  action  ever  used  in  town.  Before  that  all 
the  turning  had  been  done  with  that  primitive  con- 
trivance known  as  the  spring  pole  lathe.  l\Ir.  Tappan 
did  not  long  continue  in  the  furniture  trade,  but  he 
built  fire-engines,  two  of  which  have  been  in  use  for 
more  than  fifty  years  in  this  town.  At  a  later  period 
he  manufactured  steering  wheels  for  vessels,  which 
were  sold  by  his  agent  in  Boston.  He  was  regarded  as 
a  superior  mechanic.  He  retired  from  business  in 
1845,  and  died  in  1S7."),  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years. 

Mr.  Allen's  losses  by  the  fire  was  estimated  as  over 
sixty  thousand  dollars,  of  which  there  was  an  insur- 
ance of  only  nine  thousand  and  three  hundred.  He 
resumed  business  with  a  new  mill  and  new  shops,  but 
he  was  not  successful  ;  the  zenith  of  the  trade  had 
been  passed,  the  West  was  dividing  itand  Manchester 
was  losing  it.  He  died  in  l.ST-"),  in  his  eightieth 
year.  He  was  a  man  of  unusual  force  of  character. 
He  took  great  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  town,  and 
was  always  prominent  in  the  advocacy  of  public  im- 
provements. 

Besides  the  competition  from  the  west,  where  cheaper 
lumber  and  abundant  water  power  gave  them  an  ad- 
vantage, those  engaged  in  the  southern  trade  during 
the  rebellion  suffered  very  severely  from  losses. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  manufacturers  at  the 
present  time:  William  E.  Wheaton,  Cyrus  Dodce, 
A.  S.  ct  a.  \V.  .Tewett,  C^laudius  lloyt.  Rust  i*i  Mar- 
shal, William  .Tohnson  i*i:  Son  and  Leach  &  .Vnnable. 
The  old  time  excellence  of  the  work  is  still  fully  sus- 
tained, but  the  quantity  is  much  reduced. 

Wiiii'-Masters — Manchester  has  long  been  noted 


for  the  great  number  of  navigators  she  ha.s  sent  to 
the  ports  of  New  York,  Boston  and  Salem,  where 
they  have  earned  enviable  reputations  for  the  energy 
and  skill  with  which  they  did  their  part  in  extending 
the  commerce  of  the  country  to  every  part  of  the 
globe.  Many  might  be  mentioned,  but  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  very  few. 

Captain  R[chard  Tiiask. — He  was  born  in 
Salem,  July  13,  1788.  His  father  was  at  that  time 
chief  mate  of  a  vessel  in  the  West  India  trade.  He 
died  at  Havana  at  tha  early  age  of  twenty-one  years. 
The  news  of  his  death  coming  to  his  young  wife 
shortly  after  the  birth  of  her  son  brought  on  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  which  resulted  in  permanent  mental 
derangement.  The  child  being  thus  wholly  deprived 
of  parental  care  and  protection,  was  placed  in  charge 
of  a  Mr.  Lee  in  Manchester.  Good  Jlrs.  Lee  sup- 
plied a  mother's  place  to  him,  and  was  rewarded  by 
his  affectionate  helpfulness  through  the  whole  of  her 
long  life.  Mr.  Lee  was  engaged  in  the  fishing  busi- 
ness, and  the  lad,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  com- 
menced his  sea-faring  life  bv  a  voyage  to  the  Grand 
Bank.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  great  physical 
strength  as  well  as  for  intelligence  and  sobriety ;  and 
when  he  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  was 
unexpectedly  offered  a  second  mate's  birth  by  a 
ship-owner  who  was  a  total  stranger  to  him,  but  who 
had  heard  favorable  reports  of  the  young  man,  and 
sought  him  out  while  he  was  at  work  on  his  vessel. 
This  was  his  first  real  start  in  life.  His  school  ad- 
vantages, like  those  of  many  other  village  lads  of  his 
day,  had  been  of  the  slightest,  but  he  set  to  work  to 
supplement  them  by  solitary  and  diligent  study. 
He  procured  books  on  navigation  to  which  he  devoted 
his  spare  time  when  at  sea,  and  commenced  keeping 
a  proforma  log-book;  practicing  writing  on  the  'id 
of  his  sea-chest  and  thus  formed  a  hand  that  was  no- 
ticeable for  clearness  and  elegance. 

Thus,  alone  in  the  world,  without  external  aid  or 
encouragement,  he  fitted  himself  for  and  obtained  a 
chief  mate's  position,  and  finally  secured  command 
of  the  ship  "  Adriatic  "  in  the  employ  of  Me.ssrs. 
Loring  &  Cunningham  of  Boston.  Here  may  be  said 
to  end  the  period  of  struggle  against  adverse  circum- 
stances. From  this  time  on  his  career  was  a  more 
than  ordinarily  successful  one.  A  life  of  indu<try, 
thrift,  temperanceand  integrity  produced  its  legitimate 
fruits.  He  had  accumulated  the  means  to  purchase 
an  interest  in  a  vessel.  About  1828  Mr.  Enoch  Train 
(then  the  junior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Samuel  Train 
&  Co.  of  Boston)  induced  him  to  join  with  his  firm  in 
the  purchase  of  a  vessel  to  be  employed  in  the 
Russia  trade. 

The  connection  thus  formed  lasted  to  the  end  of 
Captain  Trask's  life.  Their  fir.it  joint  investment 
was  in  the  brig  '■  Kdward,"  which  not  long  after- 
watds  was  lost  in  the  Bahamas.  They  then  purchased 
the  new  brig  "Oregon,"  and  shortly  after  the  ship 
"Forum."     This  latter  vessel  Captain   Trask   com- 
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iiuinded  for  several  years,  taking  his  proportionate 
interest  in  the  cargoes,  and  combining  the  functions  of 
!>hip-mastcr  and  merchant.  The  outward  cargoes 
confisted  cither  of  llavanna  sugar  or  American  cot- 
ton ;  the  proceeds  of  whicli  were  invested  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg in  return  cargoes  of  Russia  hemp,  cordage, 
sailcloth  and  feathers.  The  business  was  skillfully 
conducted,  and  was  almost  uniformly  successful. 

In  1839  Jlcssrs.  Enoch  Train  &  Co.  turned  their 
attention  to  the  cotton-frei{;hting  business,  and  Cap- 
tain Trai-k  joined  them  in  building  at  Mtdford  the 
ship  "St.  Petersburg,"  of  about  eight  hundred  and 
sixty  tons.  It  is  significant  of  the  changes  which  the 
last  fifty  years  have  brought  about  in  naval  archi- 
tecture that  the  "  St.  Petersburg "  was  the  largest 
merchant  ship  that  had  ever  been  built  in  Massachu- 
setts up  to  that  time,  and  alter  she  was  launched  it 
was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  draw  of  the  bridge 
on  the  Mystic  River  to  let  her  through.  She  attracted 
great  attention  in  Boston  and  foreign  ports,  not  only 
on  account  of  her  size  and  carrying  capacity,  but  in 
her  elaborate  finish  and  her  luxurious  cabins,  finished 
with  the  most  costly  woods,  and  furnished  with  cut- 
glass  and  solid  silver-ware — more  suited  to  a  pleasure- 
jacht  than  to  a  trading  ship. 

Captain  Trask  took  charge  of  this  vessel  at  inter- 
vals for  two  or  three  voyages  to  Liverpool  and  St. 
Petersburg,  but  about  this  time  he  began  to  withdraw 
from  active  service.  His  old  friend,  Mr.  Train, 
always  relied  greatly  upon  his  judgment  and  advice; 
and  when  "Train's  Line,"  of  Boston  and  Liverpool 
packets,  was  established  in  1844,  Captain  Trask  took 
an  interest  in  it  which  he  retained  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  his  home  in  Manchester 
August  .5,  18-KJ,  after  a  brief  illness,  and  in  the  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  man  greatly  beloved.  The  flags  of  the 
shipping  in  Boston  Harbor  were  at  half-mast  on  the 
day  of  his  funeral,  and  his  death  was  felt  as  a  per- 
sonal bereavement  by  all  who  knew  him. 

In  Trask  we  have  an  excellent  example  of  the  best 
type^of  the  old-time  "sea  captain."  They  were  a 
class  of  men  that  were  not  only  navigators,  but  they 
were  merchants  as  well.  They  rendered  invaluable 
service  in  the  development  of  commerce;  they  hon- 
ored their  country  at  home  and  abroad.  But  they 
are  now  rapidly  passing  away  with  the  changes  that 
have  come  through  the  introduction  of  steam. 

Captain  Thomas  Leach  was  another  of  the  old- 
time  sea  captains  of  cherished  memory.  He  too  was  a 
representative  of  an  enterprising,  hardy  race  of  men, 
now  almost  extinct. 

He  was  born  in  Manchester  in  1807.  His  father, 
whose  name  he  bore,  was  a  noted  mariner,  "  who  had 
sailed  the  seas  over  "  in  the  employ  of  William  Gray, 
of  Salem. 

Young  Leach  had  developed  a  strong  attachment 
for  the  sea  at  a  very  early  age  ;  and  when  only  nine 
years  old  his  entreaties  prevailed,  and  he  went  with 


his  father  as  a  cabin  boy.  As  the  boy  had  otten  ex- 
pressed the  wish  for  making  his  father's  prole.Msion 
his  own,  his  stern  instructor  determined  he  should  be 
thoroughly  trained  in  every  branch  of  a  seaman's  life, 
and  then,  if  he  should  be  called  to  command,  he 
would  be  qualified.  Therefore  he  received  no  parental 
favors,  and  discipline  was  never  relaxed  because  he 
was  the  captain's  son. 

For  four  years  he  served  as  cabin  boy  ;  then  he  be- 
came a  sailor;  and  thus  step  by  step,  under  various 
commanders,  he  worked  his  way  upwards  until  1832, 
when  he  was  made  captain  of  the  brig  "Oregon," 
which  was  owned  by  Samuel  Train  &  Co.,  of  Boston, 
and  in  their  employ  he  made  many  voyages  to  Russia; 
and  subsequently  he  sailed  for  Enoch  Train  &  Co., 
William  Ropes  and  others,  until  he  had  made  twenty 
voyages  to  Russia,  three  to  China,  and  to  many 
other  ports. 

For  fifty  one  years  his  home  was  on  the  ocean.  The 
icy  blasts  of  the  north,  and  the  sultry  calms  of  the 
equator  were  alike  familiar,  and  every  sea  had 
been  ploughed  by  him. 

After  this  long  term  of  service,  and  feeling  that  his 
life  of  anxiety  and  exposure  was  having  its  almost 
invariable  eft'ect,  he  left  the  restless  ocean  for  his 
home  on  the  land. 

But  to  one  of  his  active,  restless  temperament,  quiet 
soon  became  irksome,  and  he  was  made  one  of  the 
Port  Wardens  for  the  City  of  Boston  in  1874,  which 
position  he  filled  with  rare  ability  until  his  failing 
strength  made  it  no  longer  possible  ;  he  resigned  in 
November,  1886. 

He  was  a  vigorous,  self-made,  self-reliant  man ;  a 
strong  reasoner,  always  ready  "to  lend  a  hand  "  to 
any  one  in  distress.  Everybody  knew  him,  and  for  all 
he  had  kindly  words.  This  cheerful  temperament 
remained  to  the  last.  During  the  few  hours  he  was 
confined  to  his  room,  his  feeble,  pain-racked  body 
sent  forth  no  words  of  complaint  or  despair;  but  he 
conversed  as  of  old  with  his  afflicted  family  until 
almost  imperceptibly  his  spirit  passed  to  that  bourne 
from  whence  no  traveller  returns. 

He  died  in  the  house  in  which  he  was  born  on  De- 
cember 5,  1886,  aged  seventy-nine. 

Of  the  one  hundred  old-time  captains  this  town  has 
sent  forth  to  battle  with  the  winds  and  waves  in  the 
merchant  service  of  the  country,  only  one  remains. 

Capt.  John  Carter  began  his  profession  in  the  fish- 
ing fleet  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  soon  shipped  on 
a  merchant  ship  and  was  mate  at  twenty-two,  and  at 
twenty-seven  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  ;  he  was 
almost  constantly  afloat,  either  on  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  or  the  Pacific,  until  he  was  sixty-five  years 
old,  when  he  retired  to  his  home  and  well  earned 
rest.  Like  the  two  above  mentioned,  Capt.  Carter's 
success  was  the  result  of  patient  industry  and  an  un- 
divided attention  to  his  duties.  May  his  kindly 
presence  be  long  spared  to  us. 

The  training  of  the  young  men  in  former  years  was 
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not  such  as  would  be  enjoyed  by  the  youth  of  the 
present. 

For  e.'cample.  When  the  late  Captain  Leach  was 
making  his  first  voyage,  they  had  reached  the  North 
Sea,  and  one  morning  when  it  was  bitterly  cold,  the 
boy,  came  on  deck  with  a  pair  of  mittens  on, 
which  his  good  motlier  had  made  for  him. 

"Tom,"  said  his  father,  "  what  are  those  things  on 
your  hands?  let  me  see  them;"  and  holding  them  in 
a  contemptuous  manner,  he  exclaimed,  "  Tom,  'aint 
those  nice  things  for  a  sailor  !"  and  tossing  them  into 
the  sea  he  added,  "  don't  you  ever  let  me  see  you  with 
anything  on  your  hands." 

All  through  his  sea-faring  experience  of  fifty  years 
his  hands  knew  no  coverings. 

Another  instance  of  the  severe  training  of  our 
ancestors  may  be  mentioned.  During  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  young  Lee,  was  making  his  first 
voyage  with  his  father,  whose  vessel  was  being  chased, 
and  the  shot,  becoming  unpleasantly  abundant  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  quarter-deck,  the  boy  became  nervous, 
which  the  father  observed,  and  seizing  him  by  the 
collar  with  a  ropes'  end  belabored  him  soundly,  ex- 
claiming, "  1  will  teach  you  to  dodge  the  balls  of  your 
country's  enemy." 

LoNCJEViTv  IN  Manchester. — It  is  often  said  the 
people  of  the  present  do  not  live  to  so  great  an  age 
as  the  earlier  generations  did  ;  but  statistics  prove  the 
duration  of  life  is  increasing  as  our  civilization  be- 
comes older. 

There  are  no  records  of  the  deaths  in  this  town 
prior  to  1749;  but  from  that  time  to  1800,  a  period  of 
fifty-one  years,  we  find  but  thirty-two  who  had 
reached  the  age  of  eighty  and  upwards. 

From  1  SOU  to  1850  we  find  seventy-one;  although 
no  record  appears  to  have  been  kept  from  ISO'J  to 
1821. 

And  from  ISoO  to  1887,  a  period  of  only  thirty-seven 
years,  we  find  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirteen. 

And  Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Roberts,  who  died  in  1881, 
reached  the  remarkable  age  of  one  hundred  and  three 
years  and  ten  months. 

Vai,vtation. — Thefinancial  conditon  of  Manchester 
appears  unusually  good,  the  total  valuation  being 
over  §5,000,000;  and  the  rate  of  taxation  $4.40  on 
flOOO. 

Manchester  has  not  produced  any  men  who  have 
won  distinction  in  the  literary  or  scientific  or  politi- 
cal world  ;  but  her  people  have  always  been  patriotic, 
law-abiding  and  honest  in  their  dealings. 
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MAJOU    ISRAEL    FORSTER. 

Major  Israel  Forstcr  was  born  in  JIanchester  May 
28,  1779.  Having  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  in  the  schools  of  the  town,  he  was  sent  to 


Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  where  he  mastered 
the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education,  and 
returned  to  his  native  village  with  no  little  reputa- 
tion as  a  young  man  of  culture.  The  advant.iges  of 
which  the  people  were  not  slow  in  appreciating ;  for 
in  1804  he  was  elected'  one  of  the  selectmen,  and 
was  retained  on  that  board  for  eighteen  consecutive 
years ;  in  all  he  served  in  that  capacity  nineteen 
year.s. 

In  1808  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  chosen 
by  the  town  to  draw  a  petition  for  the  removal  of  the 
embargo. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Andover,  he  looked 
about  for  some  occupation,  for  he  sprang  from  an 
enterprising  race  with  whom  idleness  was  unknown. 

The  grist-mills  of  that  period  were  of  the  first 
importance  iu  every  community  ;  those  in  town  were 
getting  old,  and  seeing  that  new  ones  would  soon 
become  a  necessity,  he  purchased  the  Bennett  mill 
property,  demolished  the  old  log  structure,  enlarged 
the  pond,  and,  under  the  direction  of  two  skillful 
mill-wrights,  a  new  mill  with  all  the  improvements 
then  known  was  soon  completed.  It  proved  a  success, 
and  a  great  convenience  to  the  people.  Adjoining  this 
property  he  built  a  wharf,  warehouses,  and  a  large 
area  of  flakes  along  the  sunny  slope  for  the  drying  of 
fish.  He  also  built  the  schooner  "  Hannah,"  secured 
interest  in  other  vessels  and  engaged  in  the  fishing 
business. 

With  his  brother  he  built  on  the  Merrimac  a 
vessel  for  the  Grand  Rank  trade,  which  was  launched 
about  the  time  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought,  and 
that  became  the  name  of  the  schooner.  Her  arrival 
in  iManchcster  was  a  gala  day,  for  so  large  a  vessel 
had  never  before  belonged  tu  the  fishing  Heet  of  the 
town.     She  was  about  one  hundred  tons. 

It  was  an  innate  principle  with  Major  Forster  to  do 
everything  he  undertook  thoroughly,  and  t(v  that  end 
he  spared  no  pains.  This  habit  of  his  soon  gained  for 
him  the  reputation  of  curing  fish  better  than  his  com- 
petitors, and  vessels  from  Cape  Cod  and  from  Maine 
landed  their  faros  at  his  wharf  that  he  might  prepare 
them  for  market.  Thus  his  eiiteri)rise  soon  made  the 
pretty  bay  about  the  mill  a  very  busy  place. 

In  1809  he  was  made  one  of  the  committee  for 
building  the  present  Congregational  Church.  He 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  enterprise,  and  soon 
became  the  active  member  of  that  board;  and  to  his 
habits  of  tborougbness  and  excellent  taste  we  are 
largely  indebted  for  the  admirable  structure  that 
adorns  the  village. 

He  represented  the  town  in  the  Legislatures  of  1810 
and  18;i6. 

He  always  took  an  active  interest  in  military  mat- 
ters, and  was  a  major  of  the  militia  in  1812. 

His  residence  in  the  centre  of  the  village  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  architectural  taste  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. It  is  now  the  summer-home  of  his  grandson, 
George  C.  Leach,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  who  carefully  pre- 
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serves  every  feature  of  the  original  structure,  and 
retains  the  same  colors  with  which  it  was  first  painted 
in  1804. 

Major  Forster  closed  his  active  and  useful  life 
on  the  5th  of  April,  1862,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 
He  was  first  married  to  Hannah  Lee,  of  Andover, 
who  died  in  1805.  He  afterward  married  Hannah, 
the  daughter  of  Major  Henry  Story,  of  Manchester. 
He  left  five  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Mrs.  Han- 
nah L.  Allen,  of  Boston,  is  the  only  survivor. 

The  Gexealogy  of  the  Forster  Family. — John 
Forster  c:ime  from  Dan  vers  to  Manchester  about  1684. 
He  was  a  very  prominent  man  in  town  att'airs;  was 
one  of  the  selectmen  for  many  years ;  was  also  town 
clerk  and  land  surveyor;  as  such  aided  in  the  laying 
out  of  the  common  laud.     Among  his  children  was 

Israel  Forster,  who  was  a  ship  master,  and  removed 
to  Marblehead,  where  he  became  a  very  successful 
merchant.  He  married  Jane  Stone,  of  Manchester, 
and  died  in  1818,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  leaving 
property  to  the  amount  of  $100,000.     His  son 

Saimiel  Forster  VOLS  also  a  ship  master.  He  made 
his  home  in  Manchester,  where  he  married  Bethia 
Bennett.  He  died  about  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
leaving  three  sons  and  five  daughters,  and  property  to 
the  amount  of  $27,000.  Israel  Forster,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  his  youngest  son. 


DR.    EZEKIEL    W.    LEACH. 

Dr.  Ezekiel  W.  Leach  was  born  in  Manchester 
July  1,  1809.  The  foundation  of  his  education  was 
laid  in  the  public  schools.  Under  the  tutelage  of 
Rev.  Samuel  M.  Emerson,  the  village  pastor,  he 
studied  the  classics  with  such  success  that  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  his  instructor  declared  him  fitted  for  col- 
lege. Soon  after  a  horse  and  chaise  was  hired,  his 
trunk  strapped  between  the  springs,  the  boy  bade 
adieu  to  home  and  all  its  attraction,  and  commenced 
his  journey  to  Amherst.  The  good  pastor,  wishing 
to  make  the  advent  of  his  pupil  into  the  busy 
world  as  pleasant  and  profitable  as  possible,  managed 
to  stop  at  the  cheerful  homes  of  his  relatives  and 
clerical  friends  where  he  and  his  youthful  charge 
were  most  kindly  received  and  hospitably  cared  for  ; 
and  not  a  few  of  the  acquaintances  then  made  ripened 
into  life-long  friendships. 

Arriving  at  Amherst  he  passed  a  most  satisfactory 
examination,  and  was  admitted  to  the  college  Sep- 
tember, 1824 ;  being  a  good  scholar  and  of  industrious 
habits  he  soon  gained  an  excellent  standing,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  was  a  prize  speaker. 

He  continued  to  advance  in  scholarship  until  the 
morning  of  July  4,  1828,  when,  chancing  to  take  up 
a  newspaper,  he  read,  with  great  surprise  and  dis- 
tress, a  notice  of  his  father's  death  at  i-ea.  some  twelve 
days  before ;  the  poor  boy  was  overwhelmed  with 
grief.  His  great  love  for  his  mother,  now  his  only 
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parent,  caused  him  to  abandon  all  and  hurry  to  her 
side;  and  this  decision  was  strengthened  by  his 
health,  which,  never  good,  had  shown  a  marked  de- 
cline during  the  last  year;  and  prudence  would  seem 
to  dictate  a  period  of  rest  before  entering  upon  the 
study  of  his  chosen  profession. 

The  fall  and  winter  were  spent  in  Manchester, 
where  he  taught  a  private  school  and  assisted  his 
mother  in  the  care  of  her  estate. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1830,  he  delivered  an  oration 
before  the  people  of  the  town,  and  aided  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Manchester  Lyceum,  which  may 
be  considered  the  foundation  of  the  present  Public 
Library.  He  delivered  the  introductory  and  several 
subsequent  lectures. 

In  the  autumn  he  went  to  Boston  and  began  the 
study  of  medicine  in  the  oflice  of  Dr.  George  S. 
Shattuck,  where  he  labored  most  diligently  ;  but  the 
cold  and  damp  atmosphere  of  the  dissecting  room 
proved  too  much  for  his  feeble  constitution. 

A  long  sickness  and  utter  helplessness  followed, 
and  it  was  a  year  later  before  he  recovered  strength 
enough  to  embark  from  Boston  on  the  ship  "  Fo- 
rum," Captain  Richard  Trask,  of  Manchester,  bound 
for  Marseilles. 

He  reached  home  the  following  year,  much 
strengthened,  and  at  once  resumed  his  studies,  and 
received  his  medical  degree  in  February,  1835. 

In  the  following  June  he  married  Miss  Charlotte 
Forster,  daughter  of  Major  Israel  Forster,  of  Man- 
chester. 

In  the  autumn  he  began  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  Boston.  Dr.  Leach,  who,  from  boyhood,  was  re- 
ligiously inclined,  was  baptized  by  the  Rev,  Baron 
Stowe,  and  united  with  his  church  in  February,  1836. 
He  was  very  active  in  church  and  educatio'nal  mat- 
ters, and  held  important  offices  in  several  organiza- 
tions of  this  character. 

He  served  as  one  of  the  Representatives  of  Boston 
in  the  Legislatures  of  1839  and  '40  ;  was  elected  for 
'41,  but  from  illness  he  was  obliged  to  resign. 

His  feeble  constitution  could  not  endure  the  labor 
he  imposed  upon  himself;  and  in  October,  1841,  he 
again  sought  recuperation  from  the  ocean,  and  sailed 
from  Boston  in  the  brig  "  Havre,"  Captain  James 
Allen,  of  Manchester,  bound  for  Savannah.  But  the 
climate  of  the  South  did  not  benefit  him  ;  in  his  own 
pathetic  words,  "daily  we  gather  hope,  and  daily 
meet  disappointment — pain  is  still  my  constant  com- 
panion." 

When  the  brig  had  taken  in  her  cargo  of  cotton 
she  cleared  for  Havre,  and  the  doctor  accompanied 
her ;  but  he  continued  to  become  weaker,  and  when 
ten  days  from  their  destination,  the  spirit  passed 
gently  to  the  better  world,  where  sickness  and  pain 
I  are  unknown.  Consumption  had  done  its  work,  and 
the  sea  received  his  bcdy. 

Soon  after  his  father's  death  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing: 
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*•  No  mrnnmenta)  pile  nor  neatly  graven  stone. 

Thy  friends  can  raise  thee,  on  the  deep  I'lue  sea  ; 
There  tiiou  w  ill  rest,  unmarked,  unknown, 
Thy  mound  our  hearts,  tliy  tablet  memory." 

On  a  beautiful  monument  erected  to  his  memory 
by  his  son,  in  the  family  burial-ground  at  Manches- 
t  er,  this  verse  is  inscribed. 

He  died  March  2,  1842,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of 
his  age,  leaving  a  wife  and  two  children. 

To  the  people  of  his  native  town  the  news  of  his 
death  was  received  with  the  deepest  regret;  his  kind- 
ly ways  and  warm  sympathies  had  won  for  him  many 
friends,  and  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  public  were 
not  forgotten.  He  found  the  records  of  the  town  de- 
tached, unfiled  papers,  and  many  had  been  lost.  To 
collect  in  a  volume  the  contents  of  these  scattered 
papers,  and  to  supply  the  gaps  before  it  was  too  late 
was  the  task  to  which  he  applied  himself,  without 
hope  of  reward,  and  which  he  accomplished.  To 
him  the  town  is  indebted  for  this  great  service. 

During  his  residence  in  Boston  he  had  endeared 
himself  to  a  host  of  friends  who  deeply  felt  his  loss. 
Of  him  the  Boston  Alias  said,  "  He  was  an  accom- 
plished gentleman,  a  skillful  physician,  a  warm- 
hearted and  faithful  friend."  His  industry  and  fa- 
mi  liarity  with  the  historical  records  of  the  State 
rendered  him  a  very  useful  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

THE  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  LEACH  FAMILY. 

Lawrence  Leach  came  to  Salem  from  Devons,  Eng- 
land, in  1628,  with  his  wife  and  two  children.  His 
son,  Robert  Leach,  came  to  Manchester  and  settled  in 
the  Plains  in  1G40.  His  home  yet  remains  in  the 
family.  He  was  a  proprietor  of  the  "Common 
lands,"  and  died  in  1687,  leaving  two  children  ;  his 
eldest  son, 

Samuel  Leach,  was  born  in  1655  ;  he  was  one  of  the 
selectmen  in  1680  and  '84,  and  on  the  commission  for 
dividing  the  "common  lands."  In  1691  he  was  one 
of  the  committee  for  building  the  new  meeting-house, 
lie  died  in  1696,  leaving  five  children. 

liichard  Leach  was  born  in  1090;  was  for  a  number 
of  years  one  of  the  selectmen.  He  built  the  school- 
house  in  1723,  and  died  in  1759,  leaving  seven  chil- 
dren. 

Benjamin  Leach  vaa  born  in  1723;  he  was  a  ship- 
master, and  died  at  sea  in  1757,  leaving  four  children. 

Ezehiel  Leach  was  born  in  1755  ;  was  in  the  army 
of  the  Revolution,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Prince- 
ton and  in  several  other  eugagcmenls.  Impaired 
health  caused  him  to  enter  the  Navy,  where  he  soon 
rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  and  gained  a  rej)Uta- 
tion  for  gallantry.  Upon  the  establishment  of  peace 
he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  died  in 
1821,  leaving  eight  children. 

Ihomag  Leach  was  born  in  1780;  lie  was  a  .ship- 
maater,  was  owner  in  the  brig  "  .Jones  "  and  in  the 
"Stjilcsnian,"  both  of  Huston.  While  making  a  voy- 
age from  Havana  to  Hamburg  in  the  laitcr  vessel,  in 


1828  he  died.    He  had  been  one  of  the  selectmen  in 
1826  and  '27.     He  left  nine  children. 

Ezekiel  W.  Leach,  M.D.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  the  second  son  of  Thomas.  Of  the  doctor's  chil- 
dren only  two  survived  him,  and  they  are  now  living ; 
they  are  George  C.  Leach,  president  of  the  People's 
National  Bank,  Boston,  and  ^[rs.  Helen  F.  Hooper,  of 
New  York. 


CHAPTER    CV. 
GLOUCESTER. 

BY   E.   EDDY,    D.D. 

Settlement — Grotr/A  — CV/y  Gotentment. 

In  preparing  the  following  sketch  of  the  history  of 
this  ancient  town,  the  writer  has  drawn  very  largely 
from  the  "  History  of  Gloucester,"  by  the  late  Hon. 
John  J.  Babson,  published  twenty-seven  years  ago. 
Of  course,  in  noticing  events  which  have  transpired 
since  the  time  Mr.  Babson's  valuable  book  was  is- 
sued, other  sources  of  information  have  been  sought; 
but  the  industry  of  that  accurate  writer  in  gleaning 
the  field  of  fact  covered  by  the  period  embraced  in 
his  pages,  leaves  little  to  be  discovered  by  others,  and 
shuts  up  all  who  may  succeed  him  .is  narrators  of  the 
history  of  the  Cape  or  any  portion  of  it,  to  the  use  of 
what  he  then  presented  to  the  public.  The  publica- 
tion of  "  Champlain's  Voyages,"  put  into  English 
since  the  date  of  the  completion  of  Mr.  Babson's 
history,  and  the  different  light  which  some  recent 
discoveries  throw  upon  a  few  of  the  events  as  nar- 
rated by  Mr.  Babson,  constitute  about  the  only  devia- 
tions made  from  his  narrative,  whose  general  correct- 
ness is,  and  will  always  remain,  a  fitting  monument 
to  his  accuracy  and  integrity  in  dealing  with  the  facts 
and  traditions  of  a  locality  and  people  whom  he 
loved  and  served  so  well.  The  citizens  of  Gloucester 
may  well  be  grateful  that  one  of  their  own  number 
reduced  from  oblivion  and  put  in  such  orderly  array, 
the  story  of  the  settlement  and  progress  of  the  town, 
and  the  laboriously  obtained  genealogical  information 
which  is  so  valuable  a  feature  of  the  pages  of  his 
history. 

The  original  town  of  Gloucester  included  in  its  ter- 
ritorial limits  what  is  now  the  tuwn  of  Kockport,  the 
whole  area  forming  wh.".t  is  known  as  Cape  Ann.  Its 
northern  boundary  was  Ipswich  Bay,  its  eastern  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  ils  southern  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
its  western  the  towns  of  Manchester  and  Essex. 

lis  extreme  length  was  about  nine  miles;  its  width 
varied  from  tour  to  six  miles.  What  is  commonly 
called  .Vnnisquani  River,  but  which  is  in  reality  an 
arm  of  the  sea  extending  from  Ipswich  Bay,  first  in  a 
southwesterly  course  and  then  southeasterly,  about 
four  miles  towards  Gloucester  harbor,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  but  through 
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which,  for  conveniences  of  navigation,  a  canal  was  cut, 
about  1644,  divided  the  territory  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts. 

The  surface  of  the  Cape  is,  for  the  most  part,  very 
uneven,  and  now  presents  to  the  beholder  a  succes- 
sion of  bald,  rocky  hills,  bold  ledges  of  granite,  with 
many  acres  covered  with  boulders  of  various  sizes 
and  some  curious  shapes.  When  first  discovered  by 
the  whites  it  was,  as  we  shall  see  from  Cbamplain's 
account,  covered  also,  wherever  there  was  sufficient 
soil  between  the  rocks,  with  a  fine  growth  of  various 
kinds  of  wood  which  not  only  served  the  settlers 
with  material  for  their  dwellings,  ships  and  fuel,  but 
also  furnished  a  profitable  commodity  for  exporta- 
tion. Mr.  Babson,  in  his  history  of  the  town,  notes 
that  "astray  leaf  from  an  old  account-book  reveals 
the  fact  that  in  about  three  weeks,  in  1711,  over  five 
hundred  cords  of  wharf  wood  were  shipped  to  one 
firm  in  Boston."  Wherever  the  soil  is  cleared  it  is 
found  to  be  strong  and  fertile,  well-suited  for  the 
rapid  growth  and  sure  harvest  of  the  average 
agricultural  products  of  New  England.  The  chief 
botanical  novelty  of  the  Cape  is  the  Magnolia  glatica, 
not  found  as  a  native  growth  elsewhere  in  Massachu- 
setts. It  grows  to  the  height  often  feet  in  this  local- 
ity, and  yields  a  beautiful  fragrant  fiower  through 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  warm  season. 

The  highest  elevation  of  land  is  called  Thompson's 
Mountain,  situated  near  the  western  border  of  the 
tf)wn,  and  elevated  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  summit  affords  an  ex- 
tensive prospect  of  land  and  ocean.  Pigeon  Hill,  on 
the  northeasterly  part  of  the  Cape,  is  the  first  land 
which  the  mariner  sees  as  he  approaches  the  coast 
from  the  east. 

The  principal  harbor  of  Gloucester  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town,  and  is  formed  by  Eastern  Point, 
which  extends  with  unequal  width  about  three  miles 
in  a  southwesterly  direction,  and  atibrds  on  its  side 
towards  the  land  safe  anchorage  and  shelter  for  hun- 
dreds of  vessels  approaching  the  town  from  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  The  harbor  on  the  Ipswich  Bay,  or 
northerly  side  of  the  town,  is  at  Annisquam.  The 
tradition,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Babson,  that  the  In- 
dians in  giving  that  name  to  the  locality,  compounded 
it  from  English  Anne,  the  name  of  the  Cape,  and 
Squam,  the  Indian  for  harbor,  is  worthless,  since  it 
would  show  that  the  Indian  had  no  name  for  it  till 
about  the  time  that  he  left  the  territory,  and  because, 
also,  harbor  is  not  the  signification  of  the  word 
Squam.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  name  is  on 
Wood's  Map,  16.34,  where  it  is  spelled  Wonaaquom  ; 
in  Winthrop's  Journal,  under  date  1635,  it  is  spelled 
Anasquamy  and  in  Josselyn's  "Account  of  Two 
Voyages  to  New  England,"  the  first  commenced  in 
1638,  it  is  spelled  Wonaiquam.  These  varieties  in 
spelling  may  be  considered  as  simply  so  many  differ- 
ent ways  of  attempting  to  express  by  English  letters 
the  sound  of  the  Indian  word.     What  does  the  word  ' 


mean?  The  diversity  of  answer  is  almost  equal  to 
the  diversity  of  spelling.  James  Davis,  Esq.,  a  na- 
tive of  Annisquam  Village,  in  his  poem  entitled 
"  Pleasant  Water,"  says  in  an  appended  note  :  "  That 
it  may  well  be  translated  pleasant  water  would  appear 
from  the  following  :  In  Colton's  '  Indian  Vocabuhiiy,' 
many  of  the  names  begin  with  such  prefi.xes  as 
'  Winne,'  '  Woune,'  '  Wenne,'  and  all  words  so  be- 
ginning have  an  agreeable,  pleasant  signification. 
Thus,  on  page  163,  the  name  '  Winne  tahansha  '  is 
said  to  mean  a  pleasant  laughter,  and  on  page  173 
'  Wonnohquot  '  is  said  to  mea.n  pleasant  weather.  .  .  . 
It  is  difficult  to  find  authority  for  translating  the  In- 
dian word  Squam  by  the  word  water.  I  believe  the 
word  does  not  occur  in  Cotton's '  Indian  Vocabulary,' 
before  referred  to.  The  fact  that  it  was  so  frequently 
applied  to  bodies  of  water  and  lands  bordering  on  the 
water,  as  in  New  Jersey  and  New  Hampshire,  would 
seem  to  show  pretty  conclusively  that  such  must  have 
been  its  meaning.  ...  A  gentleman,  said  to  be  good 
authority  in  such  matters,  says  that  Squam  means 
broken  water ;  so  Wonne  Squam  would  mean  '  beauti- 
ful broken  water.'  referring,  perhaps,  to  the  breakers 
on  the  bar  ;  and  Squam  Beach,  in  New  Jersey,  means 
'broken  or  breaking  water  beach.'"  The  Hon.  J. 
Hammond  Turnbull,  LL.D.,  the  only  person  living, 
it  is  .said,  who  can  read  Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  favors 
the  writer  with  the  following  from  his  MS.  notes  on 
Indian  names  in  Massachusetts:  "  The  name  is  cer- 
tainly derived  from  roanashque-ompsk,  '  the  top  (or 
'the  extreme  point  ')  of  the  rock.'  Eliot,  in  Ezek. 
26 :  14,  has  this  name,  with  the  locative  suffix, 
wanashquompskqut,  for  "  [at  or  to]  the  top  of  a  rock ;  " 
but  the  prefix  literally  denotes  the  '  extreme  point ' 
or  '  end  '  as  well  as  the  '  top  '  of  With  the  locative 
suffix,  it  survives  as  'Squampscot.' "  Dr.  Turnbull 
adds  that  he  has  little  doubt  that  Wanashquompskqut 
'■  originally  belonged  to  the  head-land  of  the  Cape, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  harbor  and  river."  This 
would  be  very  natural,  especially  if,  as  is  probable, 
those  who  made  the  transfer  had  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  significance  of  the  name,  and  made  more 
frequent  use  of  the  harbor  and  river  than  they  did  of 
the  headland. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Babson  mentions,  without  seek- 
ing to  give  the  English  equivalent,  and  probably  as  a 
mere  matter  of  tradition,  that  the  Indian  name  of 
Cape  Ann  was  Wing.aersheek.  But  Prof  Trumbull 
says  that  "  Wingaersheek  is  not  Indian,"  and  that,  if 
it  is  a  corruption  of  an  Indian  name  it  is  so  much 
corrupted  that  conjectures  as  to  its  original  sounds 
would  be  wasted ;  and  Prof  E.  N.  Horsford,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  who  has  given  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  local  names,  says,  "  Wingaersheek  is  an  undoubted 
corruption  of  the  German  name  (Low  Dutch)  Wyn- 
gaerts  FIceck,  which  occurs  on  many  maps  of  the 
period  between  1630  and  1670 ;  especially  in  Ogilby's 
America."  Wyngaerts  Ho^ck  is  from  Wyngaerten, 
and  is  the  equivalent  of  what  the  North-men  desig- 
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nated  as  Vineland.  Since,  as  we  shall  soon  see, 
grapes  were  the  prominent  fruit  found  by  the  first 
whites,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  set  foot  on  tlie  Cape, 
their  j)restnce  in  greater  or  less  abundance  may  very 
naturally  have  caused  some  of  the  discoverers  to  give 
to  the  Cape,  or  a  portion  of  it,  the  name  we  are  con- 
sidering, as  expressive  of  that  fact. 

Just  when  this  part  of  the  coast  was  first  seen  by 
white  men  is  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Possi- 
bly Captain  Bartholomew  Gosnokl,  who  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  plant  a  colony  in  New  Eng- 
land (then  called  North  Virginia)  in  1602,  sighted 
Cape  Ann  as  be  sailed  from  the  coast  of  Maine  to 
Vineyard  Sound,  where  be  tried  in  vain  to  induce 
several  of  his  ship's  company  to  attempt  a  permanent 
settlement.  It  is  also  matter  of  conjecture  that  Capt. 
Pring,  another  English  explorer,  came  in  view  of 
Cape  Ann,  if  indeed  he  did  not  land  there,  in  1603, 
as  according  to  the  ship's  log,  he,  after  leaving  what 
Gosnold  called  "Savage  Rock,"  (some  point  on  the 
Maine  coast  where  he  had  an  interview  with  the  na- 
tives), "bare  into  that  great  gulf  which  Capt.  Gosnold 
overshot  tlieyear  before,  coasting,  and  finding  people, 
on  the  north  side  thereof.''  But  the  first  visit  to  the 
Cape  on  the  part  of  Europeans,  of  which  we  have 
positive  assurance,  was  made  by  Frenchmen. 

The  famous  voyager, Samuel  De  Champlain,  sighted 
Cape  Ann,  at  its  eastern  extremity,  on  the  15th  of 
July,  1604,  and  anchored  near  its  shores  before  the 
morning  of  the  following  day.  A  little  while  after 
light  a  few  Indians  timidly  approached  them  in  a 
canoe,  and  then,  retiring,  set  up  a  dance  on  the  shore, 
indicating  their  friendly  greeting  of  the  strangers. 
Champlain  was  sent  out  to  interview  them  ;  and  pro- 
viding himself  with  crayon  and  drawing  pajier  he 
sougiit  from  them  some  geographical  information ; 
and  by  a  generous  distribution  of  knives  and  biscuits, 
was  soon  able  to  win  thoir  confidence,  when  he  pro- 
ceeded to  exhibit  his  drawing  of  the  bay  to  the  north 
of  the  Cape.  Seizing  bis  offered  crayon,  the  Indians 
proceeded  to  surprise  him  by  the  accuracy  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  coast  on  cither  side  of  the  Cape,  by 
introducing  into  his  sketch  the  location  of  the  Merri- 
mac  River,  hidden  from  his  view  by  the  intervention 
of  Plum  Island  which  stretches  before  its  mouth  ; 
and  by  making  an  outline  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  to 
the  south  of  the  Cape.  Tlicy  then  volunteered  to 
him  some  valuable  historical  information.  Placing 
six  pebbles  at  equal  distances,  they  made  him  under- 
stand that  Massachusetts  Bay  was  occupied  by  six 
tribes,  governed  by  as  many  chiefs.  The  accuracy  of 
this  information  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  statement 
of  the  historian  Gookin,  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  Massachusetts  in  1(>.')6,  who  wrote  in  1674 : 
"Their  chief  sachem  held  dominion  over  many  other 
petty  governors,  as  those  of  Weechagaskas,  Neponsit. 
Punkapaog,  Nonantam,  Nasbaway,  and  some  of 
the  .Nipmuck  people,  as  far  as  Pokomatucke,  as  the 
old  men  of  Massachusetts  affirmed."     The  Cape  In- 


dians were  also  accurate  in  their  drawing  of  the  out- 
line of  Massachusetts  Bay,  as  Champlain  states  that 
in  sailing  through  its  waters  he  "found  all  that  the 
savages  had  described  to  me  at  Island  Ca[>e,"  "  c 
Cap  aux  Isles."  This,  so  far  as  any  record  informs 
us,  was  the  first  name  given  to  the  Cape  by  white 
men,  and  it  is  so  designated  by  Champlain  in  other 
portions  of  his  writings.  The  name  was  suggested 
by  "these  islands  near  the  main  land,  full  of  wood  of 
different  kinds,  as  at  Choiiacoet  [Saco],  and  all  along 
the  coast;  and  still  another  flat  one,  where  there  are 
breakers,  and  which  extends  a  little  farther  out  to  sea 
than  the  others,  on  which  there  is  no  wood  at  all."' 
The  three  wooded  islands  are  now  known  .as  Straits- 
mouth,  Thatcher,  and  Milk  Islands,  and  the  fourth 
was  probably  the  ledge  called  "  The  Salvages.'' 

Sailing  half  a  league  farther  Champlain  observed 
several  savages  on  a  rocky  point,  [probably  Emons' 
Point].  "  We  anchored,"  he  says  "  near  a  little 
island  [Thatcher's  Island]  and  sent  our  canoe  with 
knives  and  cakes  for  the  savages.  From  the  large 
number  of  those  we  saw,  we  concluded  that  these 
places  were  better  inhabited  than  the  others  we  had 
seeu."  Their  stay  here  was  short,  when  they  sailed 
into  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  after  a  brief  landing 
near  Noddle's  Island,  crossed  over  to  Cape  Cod, 
which  from  its  white  appearance  they  named  "  the 
White  Cape,—"  "  le  Cap  Blanc."  The  following 
September  they  were  again  at  Cape  Ann,  but  encoun- 
tering bad  weather  and  fogs,  were  in  despair  of  find- 
ing shelter,  until  Champlain  bethought  him  of  a 
harbor  which  he  had  noted  on  the  map  made  while 
on  the  previous  voyage,  but  which  they  did  not  then 
enter.  At  the  mouth  of  this  harbor,  Gloucester 
Harbor,  they  anchored  at  night  and  in  the  morning 
sailed  in.  Sieur  de  Poutrincourt,  commander  of 
the  Barque,  landed  with  eight  or  ten  of  the  com- 
pany. What  they  saw  and  what  their  experiences 
were  with  the  natives,  Champlain  thus  describes: 

"We  saw  some  very  fine  grapes  just  ripe,  Brazilian 
peas,  [the  New  England  bush-bean],  pumpkins, 
squashes  and  very  good  roots  [artichokes],  which  the 
savages  cultivated,  having  a  taste  similar  to  that  of 
chards.  They  made  us  presents  of  some  of  these,  in 
exchange  for  little  trifles  which  we  gave  them.  They 
had  already  finished  their  harvest.  We  saw  two 
hundred  savages  in  this  very  pleasant  place,  and 
there  are  here  a  large  number  of  very  fine  walnut 
trees,  cypresses,  sassafras,  oaks,  ashes  and  beeches. 
The  chief  of  this  place  is  named  Quiouhamenee, 
who  came  to  see  us  with  a  neighbor  of  his  named 
Cohoiiepech,  whom  we  entertained  sumptuously. 
Onemechin,  chief  of  Choiiacoet,  came  also  to  see  us, 
to  whom  we  gave  a  coat,  which  he,  however,  did  not 
keep  a  long  time,  but  made  a  present  of  it  to  another, 
since  he  was  uneasy  in  it,  and  could  not  adapt  him- 
self to  it.  We  also  saw  a  savage  here,  who  had  so 
wounded  himself  in  the  foot,  and  lost  so  much  blood," 
that  he  fell  down  in  a  swoon.  Many  others  surround- 
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ed  him,  and  sang  some  time  before  touching  him. 
Atterwanls  tliey  made  8ome  motions  with  their  feet  and 
hands,  shooli  liis  liead  and  breathed  upon  him,  when 
he  came  to  himsell".  Our  surgeon  dressed  his  wounds, 
when  he  went  off  in  good  spiritis. 

"The  ne.xt  day,  as  we  were  calking  our  shallop, 
Sieur  de  Poutrincourt  in  the  wocds  noticed  &  number 
of  savages  who  were  going  with  the  intention  of  do- 
ing us  some  mischief,  to  a  little  stream,  where  a  neck 
connects  with  the  mainland,  at  which  our  party  were 
doing  their  washing.  As  I  was  walking  along  this 
neck,  these  savages  noticed  me;  and  in  order  to  put 
a  good  face  on  it,  since  they  saw  that  I  had  discover- 
ed them  thus  seasonablj-,  they  began  to  shout  and 
dance,  and  then  came  towards  me  with  their  bows, 
arrows,  quivers  and  other  arms.  And,  inasmuch  as 
there  was  a  meadow  between  them  and  myself,  I 
made  a  sign  to  them  to  dance  again.  This  they  did  in 
a  circle,  putting  all  their  arms  in  the  middle.  But 
they  had  hardly  commenced  when  they  observed 
Sieur  de  Poutrincourt  in  the  wood  with  eight  mus- 
keteers, which  frightened  them.  Yet  they  did  not 
stop  until  they  had  finished  their  dance,  when  they 
withdrew  in  all  directions,  fearing  lest  some  unpleas- 
ant turn  might  be  served  them.  We  said  nothing  to 
them,  however,  and  showed  them  only  demonstra- 
tions of  gladness.  Then  we  returned  to  launch  our 
shallop,  and  take  our  departure.  They  entreated  us 
to  wait  a  day,  saying  that  more  than  two  thousand  of 
them  would  come  to  see  us.  But,  unable  to  lose  any 
time,  we  were  unwilling  to  stay  here  longer.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  their  object  was  to  surprise  us.  Some 
of  the  land  was  already  cleared  up,  and  they  were 
constantly  making  clearings.  Their  mode  of  doing 
it  is  as  follows  :  After  cutting  down  the  trees  at  the 
distance  of  three  feet  from  the  ground,  they  burn  the 
branches  upon  the  trunk,  and  then  plant  their  corn 
between  these  stumps,  in  course  of  time  tearing  up 
also  the  roots.  There  are  likewise  fine  meadows 
here,  capable  of  supporting  a  large  number  of  cattle. 
This  harbor  is  very  fine,  containing  water  enough  for 
vessels,  and  affording  shelter  from  the  weather  be- 
hind the  islands.  It  is  in  latitude  forty-three  degrees, 
and  we  gave  it  the  name  of  Le  Beauport,"  [the  Beau- 
tiful Harbor].  "The  last  day  of  September  we  set 
out  from  Beauport." 

We  have  no  further  account  of  visits  from  French 
explorers.  Elsewhere  Champlain  says  of  the  "savages 
from  the  Island  Cape,"  that  "they  wearneither  robes 
nor  furs,  except  very  rarely  ;  moreover,  their  robes 
are  made  of  grasses  and  hemp,  scarcely  covering  the 
body,  and  coming  down  to  the  thighs.  They  have 
only  the  several  parts  covered  with  a  small  piece  of 
leather;  so  likewise  the  women,  with  whom  it  comes 
down  a  little  lower  behind  than  with  the  men,  all- 
the  rest  of  the  body  being  naked.  Whenever  the 
women  came  to  see  us,  they  wore  robes  which  were 
open  in  front.  The  men  cut  off  the  hair  on  the  top  of 
the  head  like  those  at  the  River  Choiiacoet.     I  saw, 


among  other  things,  a  girl  with  her  hair  very  neatly 
dressed,  with  a  skin  colored  red,  and  bordered  on  the 
ui)pcr  part  with  little  shell-beads.  A  part  of  her 
hair  hung  down  behind  the  rest,  being  braided  in 
various  ways.  These  people  paint  the  face  red,  black 
and  yellow.  They  have  scarcely  any  beard,  and  tear 
it  out  as  fast  as  it  grows.  Their  bodies  are  well  pro- 
portioned. I  cannot  tell  what  government  they  have, 
but  I  think  that  in  this  respect  they  resemble  their 
neighbors,  who  have  none  at  all.  They  know  not 
how  to  worship  or  pray  ;  yet,  like  the  other  savages, 
they  have  some  superstitions,  which  I  shall  describe 
in  their  place.  As  for  weapons,  they  have  pikes, 
clubs,  bows  and  arrows.  It  would  seem  from  their 
appearance  that  they  have  a  good  disposition,  better 
than  those  of  the  North,  but  they  are  all  in  fact  of  no 
great  worth.  Even  a  slight  intercourse  with  them 
gives  you  at  once  a  knowledge  of  them.  They  are 
great  thieves,  and  if  once  they  cannot  lay  hold  of 
anything  with  their  hands  they  try  to  do  so  with 
their  feet,  as  we  have  oftentimes  learned  by  experi- 
ence. I  am  of  opinion  that,  if  they  had  anything  to 
exchange  with  us,  they  would  not  give  themselves  to 
thieving.  They  bartered  away  to  us  their  bows,  ar- 
rows and  quivers,  for  pins  and  buttons  ;  and  if  they 
had  had  anything  else  better  they  would  have  done 
the  same  with  it.  It  is  necessary  to  be  on  one's 
guard  against  this  people,  and  live  in  a  state  of  dis- 
trust of  them,  yet  without  letting  them  perceive  it. 
They  gave  us  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco,  which  they 
dry  and  then  reduce  to  powder.  When  they  eat 
Indian  corn,  they  boil  it  in  earthen  pots,  which  they 
make  in  a  way  different  from  ours.  They  bray  it  also 
in  wooden  mortars  and  reduce  it  to  flour,  of  which 
they  make  cakes,  like  the  Indians  of  Peru."  (Voy- 
ages of  Samuel  De  Champlain,  volume  2,  pp.  70,  85, 
111). 

Ten  years  elapsed  before  the  Cape  again  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  whites.  In  the  spring  of  1614 
Captain  John  Smith,  who  had  been  distinguished  in 
planting  and  sustaining  the  colony  of  Virginia, 
arrived  on  our  coast  with  two  ships  and  forty-five 
men  and  boys,  with  the  intention  of  planting  a  col- 
ony in  the  North.  While  an  experiment  with  this 
end  in  view  was  being  made  at  the  Island  of  Monhe- 
gan,  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  Captain  Smith  explored 
the  coast  from  Penobscot  Bay  to  Cape  Cod,  making  a 
map  of  the  territory  visited  and  affixing  names  to  its 
most  prominent  parts.  To  Cape  Ann  he  gave  the 
name  Tragabigzanda,  in  honor  of  a  Turkish  lady  of 
that  name  who  had  showed  him  great  kindness  while 
he  was  a  prisoner  in  her  country.  And  to  the  "  three 
islands  fronting  the  fair  headland,  Tragabigzanda" 
(Thatchers,  Straitsmouth  and  Milk  Islands)  he  gave 
the  name  of  the  "  Three  Turks'  Heads,"  in  memory 
of  his  slaying  three  Turkish  champions  in  personal 
combat.  To  the  whole  portion  of  "  North  Virginia  " 
explored  by  him  he  gave  the  name  of  "New  Eng- 
land."    On  his  return  home,  Prince  Charles  substitu- 
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ted  for  the  name  Tragabigzanda,  that  of  his  mother, 
Anne  of  Denmark,  and  from  that  time  Cape  Ann  has 
been    the  name   designating  tliis  important  locality. 

In  1623  some  merchants  and  other  gentlemen  about 
Dorchester,  England,  organized  a  company,  and  des- 
patched a  small  ship  of  fifty  tons  to  the  New  England 
coast,  to  begin,  in  the  pro-iecution  of  the  fishing  busi- 
ness, the  establishment  of  a  colony. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  any  partic- 
ular spot,  whereon  to  plant  their  colony,  was  in  mind 
by  the  company  when  its  ship  left  Dorchester.  But 
arriving  on  the  customary  fishing-ground  late  in  the 
season,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  filling  their  ship, 
"  the  Master  thought  good  to  pass  into  Massachusetts 
Bay  to  try  whether  that  would  yield  him  any."  He 
was  successful,  and  having  left  fourteen  men  "  in  the 
country  of  Cape  Ann,"  the  vessel  sailed  for  Spain. 
Concerning  these  pioneers  we  know  not  even  their 
names.  We  only  know  that  their  ship  returned  the 
next  year,  and  that  the  number  of  setilers  was  then 
increased  to  thirty-two,  and  that  of  the  number  two 
were  appointed  overseers  of  the  business  of  the  plan- 
tation ;  John  Tylly  of  the  fishing  and  Tliimias 
Gardener  of  the  planting.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
third  year,  Koger  Conant,  who  had  settled  at  Nan- 
tasket,  was  selected  by  the  Dorchester  Company  "  for 
the  management  and  government  of  all  their  affairs 
at  Cape  Ann."  The  Rev.  .John  Lyford,  a  minister  of 
the  Established  Church,  expelled  from  the  Tly mouth 
Colony,  was  also  invited  by  tiie  company  to  settle  at 
Cape  Anne,  as  the  minister  of  the  new  plantation.  But 
at  the  close  of  the  same  year  the  company,  having 
made  a  pecuniary  failure  of  their  e.xperiment,  sold 
their  ships  and  abandoned  thecstablishiiig  of  the  col- 
ony. Nearly  all  the  settlers  returned  to  England. 
Conant  and  a  few  others  resolved  to  stay  and  take 
charge  of  the  property,  but  as  it  was  manifest  that 
Naunikeag,  now  Salem,  was  better  adapted  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  they  removed  to  that  place  in  1626. 
Marks  of  the  abandoned  settlement  at  what  is  now 
known  as  Stage  Fort,  the  Stage  being  the  name 
of  the  spot  used  for  landing  fish,  were  observed  three 
years  later  by  a  passenger  in  the  ship  "Talbot," 
which  was  anchored  in  the  harbor  a  few  days  in  June 
of  that  year,  who  says  that  he  saw  no  English  people, 
though  there  were  signs  of  "  buildings  and  plantation- 
work." 

The  |)ermanent  settlement  of  Gloucester,  possibly 
began  in  1631.  The  tradition  is  that  Abraham 
Robinson,  a  son  of  the  old  pastor  of  tlie  Pilgrims 
at  Leyden,  Rev.  John  Robinson,  came  with  his 
mother  and  her  family,  to  Plymouth,  in  1630,  and 
that  the  following  year  Robinson  and  a  few  others  | 
sailed  over  from  Plymouth,  and  landing  at  Annis- 
quam,  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  conveniences 
which  it  seemed  to  atlbrd  for  the  fishing  business 
that  they  set  up  a  fishing-stage,  and  made  prepara- 
tion for  the  accommodation  of  their  families.  There 
may  be  some  doubt  as  to  llic  paternity  of  Abraham 


Robinson,  as  no  such  name  occurs  in  any  list  of 
children  of  the  Rev.  John  Robinson,  but  that  a 
person  of  that  name  settled  on  the  Cape  about  1031 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe.  The  Rev.  Eli 
Forbes,  in  a  sermon  given  in  the  First  Parish 
Meeting-house,  in  1792,  quoted  from  what  he  called 
an  "  Ancient  Manuscript,''  which  is  unfortunately 
lost,  that  there  were  settlers  on  the  Cape  as  early 
as  1633,  who  "  met  and  carried  on  the  worship  of 
God  among  themselves,  read  the  word  of  God, 
prayed  to  Him  and  sung  psalms."  We  may  there- 
fore safely  take  the  last-mentioned  date  as  fixing 
the  time  for  permanent  settlers. 

In  1639  the  General  Court  passed  an  "  act  for 
the  encouragement  of  Mr.  Maurice  Thompson,  mer- 
chant, and  others,  who  intend  to  promote  the  fish- 
ing-trade," in  which  it  was  "  ordered  that  a  fish- 
ing-plantation should  be  begun  at  Cape  Ann,  and 
that  the  said  Mr.  Thompson  should  have  places  as- 
signed for  the  building  of  houses,  and  stages,  and 
other  necessaries  for  that  use ;  and  shall  have  suf- 
ficient lands  allowed  for  their  occasions,  both  for 
their  fishing  and  for  keeping  of  cattle,  and  corn, 
etc. ;  and  that  such  other  fishermen  as  will  join  in 
the  way  of  fishing,  and  inhabit  there,  shall  have 
such  lands  and  other  liberties  there  as  shall  be 
needful  and  fit  for  their  occasions."  "Mr.  Endi- 
cott,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Winthrop,  Jun.,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Pierce  and  Joseph  Grafton,"  or  any  three  of  them, 
were  empowered  by  the  court  "  to  set  out  the  said  plan- 
tation and  all  lauds  and  other  accommodations  to  such 
as  should  be  planted  there ;  and  none  to  be  settled 
there  but  by  their  allowance."  The  General  Court, 
also,  for  the  encouragement  of  such  settlers  as  would 
engage  in  this  branch  of  industry,  and  in  especial 
expectation  that  Mr.  Thompson  would  establish  the 
business,  passed  an  act  granting  to  fishing  estab- 
lishments certain  privileges  and  exemptions.  But 
Mr.  Thompson  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  legis- 
lation in  his  favor,  except  to  erect  a  frame  on  a  lot 
at  the  harbor.  He  is  represented  as  having  been  a 
merchant  in  London,  who  was  at  one  time  engaged 
in  the  Canadian  beaver-trade.  As  late  as  1650,  in 
a  grant  of  land  by  the  town  authorities,  the  contin- 
gency of  Mr.  Thompson's  coming  is  provided  for. 
The  town  records,  under  date  of  4th  month,  1650, 
say:  "Will  Southmead  hath  given  him  that  i)sell 
of  land  in  the  harbour  upon  which  Mr.  Tomson's 
frame  stood;  provided  yt  if  Mr.  Tomson  or  his 
agent  shall  demand  it,  that  then  upon  compensa- 
tion for  the  charges  about  it,  this  said  grant  is  to 
be  surrendered  up." 

At  a  General  Court,  October,  1641,  the  Deputy 
(iovernor,  (Mr.  Endicott),  and  Messrs.  Downing  and 
Hathorne,  deputies  from  Salem,  were  appointed  com- 
missioners to  view  and  settle  the  boundaries  of  Ips- 
wich, Cape  Ann,  and  Jetfries'  Creek  (now  Manches- 
ter); and  to  dispose  of  all  land  and  other  things  at 
Cape    Ann.     The    commissioners    subsequently    ap- 
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pointed  the  following  named  eight  men  to  mannge 
the  alTairs  of  the  plantation  for  1C42 :  William 
Stevens,  Jlr.  Sadler,  Obadiah  Bruen,  George  Norton. 
William  Addes,  Thoraiis  Mihvard,  Mr.  Fryer,  and 
Walter  Tybott.  They  probably  had  charge  of  all 
affairs,  although  most  of  the  orders  issued  by  them, 
relate  to  highways,  trees,  and  timber.  How  many 
people  were  then  residing  on  the  Cape  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say.  But  about  this  time  a  large  and  influen- 
tial accession  was  made  to  the  population  by  the 
coming  of  Rev.  Richai'd  Blynman  with  several  fami- 
lies from  Plymouth.  In  May,  1042,  the  settlement 
was  incorporated  by  the  simple  form  then  employedi 
and  called  Gloucester,  from  Gloucester  in  England, 
the  native  place  of  several  of  the  settlers.  How 
many  came  with  Rev.  Mr.  Blynman  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, as  no  discrimination  is  made  in  the  town  re- 
cords, between  the  earliest  and  later  inhabitants. 
Mr.  Babson  gives  the  following  list  of  persons  who 
are  believed  to  comprise  all  known  to  have  been  re- 
sidents, or  proprietors  of  the  soil,  from  1633  to  the 
close  of  1650. 


William  Addes. 
Christopher  Avery. 
James  Avery. 
Willliam  Ash. 
Thomas  Ashley. 
Isabel  Babson. 
James  Babson. 
Aluxander  Baker. 
Richard  Beeford. 
George  Blake. 
Richard  Blynman. 
Obadiah  Bruen. 
John  Bourne. 
Thomas  Bray. 
Hugh  Brown. 
William  Brown. 
Hugh  Calkin. 
Thomas  Chase. 
Mr.  Clark. 
Matthew  Coe. 
John  Collins, 
Thomas  Cornish. 
John  Coit,  Sen. 
John  Coit,  Jnn. 
William  Cotton. 
Clement  Coldara. 
Anthony  Day. 
M'illiam  Dudbridge. 


Osman  Dutch. 

William  Evans. 
Robert  Elwell. 
Sylvester  Evelyth. 
Henry  Feich. 
Mr.  Fryer. 
James  Fogg. 
John  Gallope. 
Charles  Glover. 
Stephen  Glover. 
W'illiam  Haskell, 
John  Holgrave. 
William  Uough. 
Zebulou  Hill. 
Samuel  Haieward. 
George  Ingersoll. 
Thomas  Jones. 
Thomas  Judkin. 
William  Kt-nie. 
John  Kettle, 
Nicholas  Liston. 
Andrew  Lister. 
John  Luther. 
Solomon  Martin. 
William  Meades. 
Thomas  Blihvard. 
George  JTorton. 


Ralph  Parker. 
John  Pearse, 
Capt.  Perkins. 
Thomas  Prince. 
Hl'gh  Pritchard. 
Phenis  Rider. 
Abraham  Robinson. 
Edward  Rouse. 
Mr.  Sadler. 
Robert  Sadler. 
V/illiam  Sargent. 
Thomas  Skellin. 
James  Smith. 
Thomas  Smith. 
Slorris  Somes. 
William  Southmeade. 
William  Stevens. 
Stephen  Streeter. 
John  Studley. 
Walter  Tybbot. 
Thomas  Very. 
W'illiam  Vinson. 
Thomas  Wakley. 
John  Wakley. 
Henry  Walker. 
William  Wellman. 
Philip  Youdall. 


Two-thirds  of  these  eighty-two  subsequently  emi- 
grated to  other  places,  but  the  remainder  continued 
to  be  citizens  of  Gloucester.  Mr.  Babson  estimated 
that  not  more  than  ten  of  the  names  given  above 
"are  perpetuated  by  families  now  (1860)  living  in 
town,  though  descendants  of  several  others  in  the 
female  line  are  numerous."  During  the  next  forty 
years  the  population  was  increased  by  the  coming  of 
eighty-seven  persons  from  various  localities,  abdut 
fifty  of  whom  became  settlers.  "  Although  the  date 
of  the  first  settlement  of  Gloucester  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, it  appears  probable  that  Felch,  Streeter, 
Thomas  Smith,  Baker  and  Cotton  were  here  before 
the  incorporation  of  the  town,  and  were  located    at 


Done  Fudging  (the  spot  where,  by  means  of  the  canal 
before  referred  to  the  waters  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
were  united  to  the  waters  of  IpSwich  Bay)  that  Ash- 
ley, Milward,  Liston,  Luther,  and  perhaps  two  or 
three  others,  were  also  here  before  that  date,  and 
had  lots  at  the  harbor.  These  persons  may  have 
been  here  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Thomson  ; 
or  they,  or  some  of  them,  may  have  been  compan- 
ions of  Robinson  in  the  removal  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Bay,  if  such  removal  actually  took  place.  Of 
the  whole  number  who  were  here  before  1651,  it 
appears  that  about  thirty  had  their  habitations  at 
the  harbor,  and  that  nineteen  of  these  lived  on 
the  north  border  of  the  Harbor  Cove ;  five  had  lots 
at  Vinson's  Cove;  three  resided  on  Duncan's  Point, 
between  the  two  Coves;  and  two  lived  on  the 
south-east  side  of  Governor's  Hill.  About  forty  of 
the  first  settlers  had  houses  on  the  ''neck  of  house- 
lots,''  by  which  term  they  usually  designated  that 
portion  of  the  territory  stretching  north  from  Gov- 
ernor's Hill,  and  lying  between  Annisquam  River 
and  Mill  River.  Of  the  rest  of  these  settlers,  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  the  place  of  residence.  The 
first  settlers,  or  those  before  1651,  were  not  all  here 
at  one  time.  The  records  show  frequent  changes  in 
the  ownership  of  lots  ;  and  other  circumstances  give 
evidence  that  many  of  the  persons  who  lived  in  town 
before  that  date,  were  only  brief  sojourners.  Of  all 
the  first  comers,  not  more  than  thirty  became  per- 
manent citizens  of  the  town.  Before  1651,  it  is  not 
certain  that  there  was  a  single  family  residing  in  any 
part  of  the  town  than  the  two  sections  above  named 
excepting  one  or  two  on  the  easterly  side  of  Mill 
River ;  but  soon  after  that  year,  settlers  are  found 
near  Little  Good  Harbor,  at  Walker's  Creek,  at  Lit- 
tle River,  at  Fresh-water  Cove,  and  at  Aruiisquam. 
A  few  years  later,  inhabitants  gathered  around  the 
Coves  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cape ;  and  finally, 
about  the  end  of  the  century,  the  head  of  the  Cape 
itself  received  a  few  permanent  occupants ;  Kettle 
Cove  had  become  the  abode  of  one  family  or  more ; 
and  no  considerable  district  of  the  town  now  remained 
unoccupied  to  attract  the  attention  of  new  comers. 

"The  spots  selected  by  most  of  the  early  settlers 
for  their  homes  were  chosen  with  reference  to  the  fit- 
ness of  the  soil  for  agricultural  purposes  ;  and  such 
is  the  rugged  and  broken  character  of  the  territory, 
that  even  the  small  number  of  people  that  then  com- 
posed its  population  covered  almost  every  acre  of 
land  that  could  be  easily  cultivated.  Nearly  all  of 
the  first  settlers  had  land  in  several  different  places. 
Besides  their  home  lots,  those  who  resided  at  the 
Harbor  had  grants  at '  Fisherman's  Field ; '  and  those 
living  on  the  neck  of  house-lots  had  them  on  '  Plant- 
er's Neck,  between  Lobster  Cove  and  the  sea.'  Pos- 
sessing thus  different  lots  in  widely  separated  places, 
without,  in  many  instances,  any  mention  of  a  house, 
the  exact  spot  on  which  every  settler  located  himself 
cannot   be  ascertained.     Many   of  thcni   had  grants 
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which  were  not  recorded ;  and  of  those  which  are  re- 
corded, a  few  are  stated  to  have  been  made  by  the 
Coniniissionerg  of  th«  General  Court;  some  are  en- 
tered simply  as  given,  some  as  purchases,  and  some  as 
possessions.  Planter's  Xeck,  where  lots  were  laid 
out  and  numbered,  was  at  Annisquam, — the  spot 
which  tradition  has  always  reported  to  have  been  the 
first  to  receive  permanent  occupants.  Abraham  Rob- 
inson and  his  companions  may  have  set  up  their  fish- 
ery there,  as  early  mention  is  made  of  a  '  stage'  at 
that  place;  but  no  evidence  exists  now  to  show  that 
any  of  the  earliest  families  resided  there.  Eobinson 
owned  land  and  a  house,  the  location  of  which  no 
one  can  tell ;  but  in  it,  says  the  record,  '  he  lived  and 
died,' — the  first  of  the  early  settlers  that  passed  away 
to  the  great  congregation  of  the  dead."  (Babson's 
HMory,  pp.  188-185.) 

The  population  of  Gloucester  at  different  periods, 
has  been  : 

1704.  By  estimate VOO 

1755.     "  "       2746 

1765.  "  Colonial  Census 37C3 

1776.  "  estimate 4945 

1790.  "  U.S.  Census bXVl 

1800.  "     "     5313 

1810.  "     "     0943 

1820.  "     "     6384 

1830.  "     "     7510 

1840.  "     "     6350 

The  falling  off  in  1840  is  accounted  for  in  the  loss 
of  26.50  residents  of  the  territory  set  off  to  form  the 
town  of  Rockport.  This  portion  of  the  Cape,  al- 
though the  latest  settled  part  of  the  territory,  was  far 
in  advance  of  other  portions  in  its  growth  during  the 
first  forty  years  of  the  present  century.  The  interest 
and  convenience  of  the  people  seemed  to  demand  a 
separation  several  years  before  it  was  accomplished. 
The  subject  was  brought  into  town  meeting  in  1818, 
and  a  committee  was  chosen  to  consider  it,  but,  fail- 
ing to  agree,  nothing  further  was  attempted  till  1827, 
when,  from  inability  to  agree  among  themselves,  the 
matter  ended  as  before.  The  act  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  town  of  Rockport  passed  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  and  received  the  approval  of  the 
Governor  on  the  same  day,  the  27th  of  February, 
1840.  The  territory  set  off  to  the  new  town  included 
all  of  the  Fifth  Parish  and  that  portion  of  the  Third 
adjoining  it,  siluatc<l  on  the  northeast  end  of  the 
Cape.  It  contained  about  two-sevenths  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  old  town,  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

The  population  of  Gloucester  since  the  division  has 
been : 

I860.  By  U.S.  Census 7780 

1800.    "  •'         ln,ft04 

1870.     "  "  15,389 

1880.     "  "  19,329 

At  the  May  town-meeting  in  1871  the  citizens  by  a 
vote  of  201  to  82,  voted  to  petition  the  Legislature 
for  a  city  charier.  The  petition  was  granted,  and  a 
charier,  submitted  to   the  peoi>le  at  a  town-meeting 


in  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  was  rejected  ;  yeas, 
249 ;  nays,  477.  A  second  attempt  for  a  city  charter 
grew  from  a  special  town-meeting  held  on  the  20th  of 
February,  1873,  at  which,  by  a  vote  of  394  against 
48,  it  was  decided  to  petition  the  Legislature  there- 
for. A  charier  was  granted,  and  on  the  l.'ith  of  May, 
it  was  accepted  by  689  yeas,  against  3.53  nays.  The 
city  government  went  into  operation  January  1,1874, 
with  Hon.  Robert  R.  Fears,  mayor  ;  who  served  two 
years.  His  successors  have  been,  Allan  Rogers,  1876- 
77;  J.  Franklin  Dyer,  M.D.,  1878;  William  Wil- 
liams, 1879  ;  Joseph  Garland,  M.D.,  1880-81  ;  Wil- 
liam Williams,  1882;  William  H.  Wonson  (3d),  1883- 
84;  John  S.  Parsons,  1885-86;  David  I.  Robinson, 
1887. 

There  has  been  but  one  city  clerk,  John  J.  Somes, 
elected  in  1874.  The  city  treasurers  have  been  John 
Corliss,  elected  in  1874;  Francis  Bennett,  elected 
1875  ;  Edward  DoUiver,  elected  1879. 


CHAPTER    CVI. 

GLOUCESTEE— ( Con<i'»«<!d). 
EcdetiatticaX  Affaira. 

The  First  Parish. — As  has  been  previously  not- 
ed, the  Dorchester  Company,  in  attempting  to  estab- 
lish themselves  permanently  at  Gloucester,  provided 
a  minister  for  the  settlement,  the  Rev.  John  Lyford, 
in  1625.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  settlement  the 
following  Spring,  he  went  to  Virginia,  where  he 
died.  Rev.  Mr.  Forbes,  in  his  sermon  preached  in 
September,  1792,  already  cited,  says  of  the  successful 
attempt  at  permanent  occupancy  in  1633,  that  "  the 
first  settlers  of  Cape  Ann  were  early  solicitous  to  set 
up  and  maintain  the  public  worship  of  God  among 
them.  Though  they  were  few  in  numbers  and  strang- 
ers in  the  land,  yet,  like  Abraham,  as  soon  as  they 
pitched  their  tent,  they  set  up  an  altar; — t.  e.,  they 
agreed  on  a  place  where  they  might  meet  for  the 
public  worship  of  God  on  the  Sabbath."  "  So  long  ago 
as  in  1633  the  first  settlers  of  this  town  consecrated 
a  house  for  public  worship."  The  town  records  are 
silent  about  the  erection  or  location  of  this  first 
meeting-house,  although  they  show  that  there  was 
a  place  of  worship.  Thomas  Lechford,  who  was  in 
Boston  in  1639,  but  soon  returned  to  England,  where 
he  published  a  book,  says  in  it:  "At  Cape  Ann, 
where  fishing  is  set  forward,  and  some  stages  builded, 
there  one  Master  Rashley  is  chaplain."  Of  him  but 
little  is  known,  e.xcept  that  he  was  at  one  time  mem- 
ber of  the  church  in  Boston,  and  suliseiiuently  was 
officiating  as  minister  at  Bishop-Stoke,  England. 
Probably  his  stay  at  Glouce-stcr  was  brief 

The  organization  of  a  church  was  the  work  of 
Rev.  Richard   Blynman,   in  1642.     It  was  the  nine- 
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teenth,  in  the  order  of  furmniion,  in  Massachusetts 
Colony.  AsiJo  from  the  fact  of  its  organization,  it 
has  no  recorded  history  for  about  si.Kly  years.  Mr. 
Blynman  was  in  Gloucester,  and  probably  pastor  of 
the  church,  until  early  in  1650,  when,  with  many 
who  were  associated  with  him  in  locating  in  Glou- 
cester in  11)42,  he  settled  in  New  London,  Connecti- 
cut. Jlr.  Babson  quotes  from  "  an  order  passed  for 
assigning  a  piece  of  land  for  a  burial-ground,  Febu- 
rary  8,  1644,"  "that,  at  the  end  of  these  lots  (viz., 
Mr.  Blynman's,  Thomas  Jones's,  Thomas  Kent's  and 
Tho.  Skillings's,  betwi.xt  and  the  old  meeting-house 
place)  shall  be  half  an  acre  laid  out  for  a  common 
burial-place.''  "This  language,"  Mr.  Babson  adds, 
"  will  perhaps  justify  an  inference  that,  even  at  this 
early  period,  the  second  meeting-house  had  been  built, 
and  that  the  one  mentioned  in  the  order  was  erect- 
ed by  earlier  inhabitants  than  Mr.  Blynman  and  his 
company.  In  a  grant  of  land  to  Sylvester  Eveleth, 
recorded  next  after  a  grant  bearing  date  December, 
1(548,  allusion  is  made  to  his  house  on  Meeting  Hill; 
and  in  April,  1G53,  it  is  recorded  that  Christopher 
Avery  and  John  Collins  measured  the  Meeting-house 
plain,  and  found  it  '  39  rods  from  the  creek  and 
William  Evans's  fence ;  and  from  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Goodman  Wakley's  fence  to  Mr.  Perkins's 
fence,  20  and  a  half  rods;  and  from  Mr.  Perkins's 
garden  fence  over  straight  east  to  Goodman  Wakley's 
fence,  17  1-2  rods.'  From  these  allusions,  and  other 
notices  of  the  Meeting-House  plain  of  subsequent 
date,  it  appears  probable  that  a  house  of  worship 
was  erected  soon  after  the  incorporation  of  the  town, 
on  or  near  the  spot  occupied  by  three  successive 
buildings  for  this  purpose,  about  half  a  mile  north  of 
the  place  indicated  as  the  site  of  the  first  one." 
(History,  pp.  191,  192.) 

Mr.  Blynman's  departure  from  town,  accompanied 
by  so  many  of  the  former  inhabitants,  greatly  weak- 
ened the  ability  of  the  church  to  procure  another 
pastor;  but  the  selectmen  gave  the  subject  imme- 
diate attention,  and  by  an  order  passed  December 
30,  164'.>,  provided  "that  10  acres  of  upland  shall  be 
reserved,  and  laide  out,  for  a  teaching  Elder,  near  to 
the  place  of  the  old  meeting-house,  upon  the  plaine 
lying  neere  to  the  Swampe  betweene  the  harbor  & 
the  plantation  ;  and  soe  to  be  reserved  unto  the  use 
of  teaching  Fidel's  unto  all  posteritie.  Alsoe  half  an 
acre  of  Upland  reserved  for  the  Towne  to  build  an 
house  upon  for  the  use  of  teachinge  Elders  under  the 
meeting-house  where  now  it  stands.  Likewise  10 
acres  of  fresh  marsh  in  the  marsh  yt  lyeth  above  the 
head  of  Little  River."  A  year  later  William  Perkins 
removed  from  Weymouth  to  Gloucester,  and  became 
the  "  teaching  elder."  He  remained  five  years,  when 
he  moved  to  Topsfield,  where  he  died  in  1G82.  How 
long  the  church  remained  without  spiritual  leader- 
ship is  unknown,  but  the  probabilities  are  that  they 
soon  arranged  to  avail  themselves  of  such  religious 
assistance  as  the  most  gifted  of  their  own  laymen 
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could  afford.  The  court  records  show  a  litigation 
between  two  of  these  in  March,  1G58.  Thomas  Jlillet 
then  appeared  us  plaintiff  in  an  action  against  Wil- 
liam Stevens  "  for  withholding  a  wrighting  of  the  sub- 
scription of  the  inhabitants  of  Gloster  for  payment  of 
their  several  sums  to  Mr.  Millett  for  his  labours 
among  them,  &  his  own  proportion  included,  which 
is  uO  shillings."  Mr.  Babson  s.iys:  "The  jury  gave 
their  verdict  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff;  but  no  perma- 
nent estrangement  between  the  two  brethren  was 
produced,  as  may  be  inferred  from  their  appointment 
by  the  court,  in  .Tunc,  16.59,  to  exercije  their  gifts 
jointly  for  the  edification  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  ordered  to  meet  in  one  place  together  to  attend 
the  public  worship  of  God  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  so 
to  continue  till  Mr.  Emerson  should  be  here  or  come 
to  settle."     (History,  p.  195.) 

Rev.  John  Emerson,  here  alluded  to,  was  negoti- 
ating with  the  town  with  reference  to  his  settlement, 
as  early  as  1659,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
the  pastorate  till  1661.  In  July  of  that  year  his  sal- 
ary was  fixed  at  sixty  pounds  per  annum  as  long  as 
he  should  serve  the  church ;  and  the  salary  was  to  be 
paid  "  in  Indian  corn,  pease,  barley,  fish,  mackerel, 
beef,  or  pork."  Eleven  years  later  the  town  voted 
that  one- eighth  of  the  salary  should  be  paid  in 
money.  In  1673  the  town  voted  him  eighty  pounds 
with  which  to  provide  himself  a  house  to  dwell  in. 
Possibly  disputes  arose  in  regard  to  the  commodities 
which  he  received  as  the  largest  part  of  his  siilary; 
for  in  1684  the  town  appointed  John  Fitch,  Thomas 
Judkin  and  Jo.>eph  Allen  "to  judge  of  any  pay 
brought  to  Mr.  Emerson  for  his  salary,  whether  it  be 
merchantable,  and  fit  to  pass  from  man  to  man." 
Mr.  Emerson  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1656, 
was  ordained  at  Gloucester  in  October,  1663,  and 
continued  pastor  until  his  deatli,  December  2,  1700, 
aged  seventy-five  years.  All  that  is  known  to  have 
been  furnished  by  his  pen,  is  a  letter  preserved  in 
Cotton  Mather's  Magnalia,  vol.  ii., concerning  "Many 
wonderful  and  surprising  things,  which  happened  in 
the  town  of  Gloucester,  in  the  year  1692."  This  was 
the  period  of  the  witchcraft  excitement,  a  delusion 
which  obscured  the  reason  of  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  in  the  colony.  There  were  no  executions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Gloucester,  though  several  were 
accused  and  imprisoned.  Abigal  Somes  was  charged 
with  being  a  witch,  and  was  confined  in  Boston  jail 
from  May,  1692,  to  January,  1693.  Ann,  wifeof  Cap- 
tain William  Dolliver,  was  also  accused,  but  did  not 
become  a  victim.  Four  other  women  were  ^ent  to 
prison  on  the  evidence  of  accusers  from  other  places. 
Mr.  Emerson  makes  no  mention  of  these  in  the  letter 
referred  to,  but  gives  a  detailed  account  of  several 
marvelous  manauvres  of  certain  spectral  visitors 
and  disturbers  of  the  peace.  He  tells  that  in  the 
midsummer  of  1692,  Ebenezer  Bapson  [Babson],  with 
the  rc.>t  of  his  family  heard  noises  as  if  persons  were 
running  past  his  house  at  night;  and  that  coming 
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Iionie  late  one  night,  he  saw  two  men  come  out  of  his 
door  iiiid  run  into  the  corn.  Gelling  his  gun,  he 
started  in  pur.-suil,  when  he  came  upon  the  men  be- 
liind  a  log,  whence  they  ran  into  the  swamp,  saying 
to  each  olhor,  "  The  man  of  tlic  house  is  come  now, 
else  we  might  have  taken  the  house.''  Whereupon 
Habson  got  his  people  up  and  they  went  with  all 
speed  to  a  garrison  near  by.  Not  many  nights  after, 
Babson,  John  Brown  and  the  rest  of  the  men  in  the 
garrison  snw,  within  gun-shot  of  the  garrison,  half  a 
dozen  men,  whom  they  pursued  and  attempted  to 
shoot,  but  the  guns  missed  tire.  Three  of  ihe  num- 
ber reappearing,  Babson  discharged  his  gun  at  them, 
when  they  all  fell ;  but  on  going  to  the  place,  they 
all  suddenly  rose  up  and  ran  in  different  directions. 
Babson  saw  one  of  them  getting  over  the  fence,  and 
shooting  at  him,  saw  him  fall  off  the  fence  to  the 
ground,  but  when  he  came  to  the  spot  he  could  not 
lind  him.  So  they  all  made  diligent  search,  and 
while  searching  "  they  heard  a  great  discoursing  in 
the  swamp,  but  could  not  understand  what  they  said; 
for  they  spoke  in  an  unknown  tongue."  As  Babson 
went  to  the  harbor  the  next  day,  to  carry  the  news, 
he  heard  a  bullet  "  whiss  close  to  his  ear,"  and  turn- 
ing about,  discovered  four  men  coming  towards  him  ; 
whereupon  he  went  into  the  bushes,  fired  at  them 
and  then  ran  away.  Not  long  after  this  Kichard 
DoUiver  and  Benjamin  Ellary  [Ellery],  "creeping 
down  a  hill  on  discovery,"  saw  several  men  come  out 
of  an  orchard  and  strike  with  a  stick  upon  John 
Kow's  deserted  house,  the  noise  of  which  was  heard 
by  others  at  a  considerable  distance.  Ellery  counted 
eleven  persons,  and  DoUiver  shot  into  their  midst, 
where  they  stood  thickest,  and  "immediately  they 
dispersed,  and  were  quickly  gone  out  of  sight."  The 
people  becoming  greatly  alarmed,  sent  abroad  for 
help,  and  were  answered  by  Major  Applelon,  who  sent 
sixty  men  from  Ipswich.  John  Day  being  in  com- 
pany with  Ipswich  and  Gloucester  forces  at  a  garri- 
son two  and  a  half  miles  from  town,  word  was 
brought  that  guns  were  being  discharged  in  a  swamp 
not  far  from  the  garrison,  whereupon  he  and  others 
ran  to  discover  what  they  could,  when  they  saw  "  a 
man  with  a  blue  shirt  and  bushy  black  hair  run  out 
of  the  swamp  and  into  the  woods."  Day  pursued, 
trying  to  get  a  shot  at  him,  but  the  woods  were  so 
thick  that  he  could  not,  and  the  man  soon  disap- 
peared. When  search  was  made  for  his  track  none 
could  be  found,  "though  it  were  a  low  miry  place 
that  he  ran  over."  A  week  later  Babson,  being  in 
the  woods  looking  for  his  cattle,  saw  three  men 
standing  on  a  point  of  rocks  overlooking  the  sea. 
Creeping  among  the  bushes  till  he  was  within  forty 
yards  of  Ihcm,  he  aimed  his  gun  at  Ihcni  and  snapped 
it,  but  it  missedlire,  "and  so  it  did  above  a  dozen 
times,  till  they  all  came  up  towards  him,  walking  at 
a  slow  pace,  one  of  Ihem  having  a  gun  on  his  back." 
They  took  no  notice  of  him,  "  than  just  to  give  him  a 
look  ;  though  he  snapt  his  gun  at  them  all  the  while 


they  walked  toward  him,  and  by  him :  neither  did 
they  quicken  their  pace  at  all,  but  went  into  a  parcel 
of  bushes,  and  he  saw  them  no  more."  All  this  and 
more  Mr.  Emerson  relates  in  detail,  and  adds  that 
"  the  (/ei'(7  and  his  agents  were  the  cau?e  of  all  the 
molestation  which  at  this  time  befel  the  town." 

During  Mr.  Emerson's  ministry  a  new  meeting- 
house was  erected,  though  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
not  occupied  till  after  his  decease.  In  town-meeting, 
the  23d  of  December,  1G97,  there  "  was  disct/urse  con- 
cerning a  new  meeting-house  of  forty  foot  square, 
and  si-\teen  foot  stud  between  joynts."  The  erection 
of  the  building  was  committed  to  Benjamin  Haskell, 
John  Parsons  and  Samuel  Sargent.  There  was  evi- 
dently delay,  as  in  January,  1(599,  the  committee  were 
empowered  to  order  the  dimensions  of  the  building, 
and  the  selectmen  to  assess  the  first  ta.\  towards  its 
cost.  Not  long  after  this  "  the  inhabitants  did  pass 
an  act,  that  the  meeting-house  which  is  now  to  be 
erected  should  be  plaistered  with  lime  and  hair."  Not 
till  May,  1700,  was  the  frame  ready  to  be  raised.  To 
accora|)lish  this,  the  town  voted  "to  provide  vitls 
and  drink  for  as  many  men  as  the  selectmen  should 
think  convenient  for  the  raising."  In  September  the 
town  voted  that  room  should  be  left  in  the  meetingr 
house  for  pews ;  that  the  "  draught  of  seats  to  be 
built  should  be  after  the  form  of  three  front  scats,  as 
was  showed  in  the  meeting-house  at  the  meeting  ;  and 
that  the  women  should  be  seated  in  the  east  gallery. ' 
And  the  final  action  of  the  town  concerning  it  w.as 
the  appointment  of  the  two  deacons  and  three  other 
prominent  citizens,  to  seat  the  people  in  the  new 
house  of  worship.  The  cost  of  this  structure  was 
£253.  It  was  placed  on  Meeting-house  Green,  not 
far  from  the  old  building,  and  was  the  third  house  of 
worship,  as  far  as  known,  that  had  been  built  on  this 
spot. 

After  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  settle  a  succes- 
sor to  Mr.  Emerson,  Rev.  John  White  was  chosen, 
and  entered  on  his  duties  in  September,  1702.  His 
pastorate  extended  through  more  than  fifty  years,  be- 
ing terminated  by  his  death,  in  17G0.  By  the  terms 
of  his  settlement  his  salary  w!is  assured  at  si.xty-five 
pounds  for  the  first  year,  seventy  pounds  for  the 
second  and  third  years,  and  eighty  pounds  per  year 
during  the  remainder  of  his  ministry.  The  church  at 
that  lime  had  seventy  mombors,  twenty-one  of  whom 
were  males,  .\bout  this  lime  it  adoptecl  the  platform 
of  discipline  put  forth  by  the  Synod  of  Cambridge,  in 
1G49,  and  entered  into  the  following  covenant: 

"  We  do  give  ourselves  up  to  that  God  whose  name 
alone  is  Jehovah, — Father,  Son,  and  Spirit, — as  the 
only  true  and  living  God  ;  and  unto  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  as  our  oidy  redeemer  and  Saviour  ;  as  the  only 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  over  our  souls,  and  only 
Mediator  of  the  Covenant  of  grace;  engaging'  our 
hearts  unto  this  God  in  Christ,  by  the  help  of  his 
spirit  of  grace,  to  cleave  unto  him  as  our  God  and 
chief  good;  and  unto  Jesus  Christ,  as  our  Mediator 
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by  faith,  in  a  way  of  go-pel  obedience,  as  becometb 
his  covenant  people  forever. 

"We  do  also  give  up  our  offspring  unto  God  in 
.Iesu<  Christ ;  avouching  the  Lord  to  be  our  God  and 
the  God  of  our  children,  and  ourselves,  with  our  chil- 
dren, to  be  his  people  ;  humbly  adoring  the  grace  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  we  and  our  children  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  Lord's.  We  do  also  give  up  our- 
selves one  to  another  in  the  Lord,  according  to  the 
will  of  God,  to  walk  together  as  a  church  of  Christ  in 
all  the  ways  of  his  worship  and  service,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  word  of  God  ;  promising  in  brotherly 
love  faithfully  to  watch  over  one  another's  souls,  and 
to  submit  ourselves  to  the  discipline  and  government 
of  Christ  in  his  church  ;  and  duly  to  attend  the  seals 
and  censures,  and  whatever  ordinances  Christ  hath 
commanded  to  be  observc<l  by  his  people,  according 
to  the  order  of  the  gospel,  so  far  as  the  Lord  hath  or 
shall  reveal  himself  unto  us." 

In  1716  a  new  parish  was  set  off  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  western  part  of  the  town,  and  in  1728 
another  was  granted  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the 
people  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cape.  After  this  last 
date  the  affairs  of  the  First  Parish  ceased  to  be  man- 
aged in  town-meetings.  In  1738,  the  population  hav- 
ing largely  increased  at  the  Harbor,  seven  members 
of  the  First  Parish  residing  there — viz.,  Epes  Sargent, 
Andrew  Robinson,  Thomas  Sanders,  Nathaniel  EUery, 
William  Ellery,  Philemon  Warren,  Jr.,  and  William 
Parsons — erected  a  new  meeting-house,  and  Mr.  White 
immediately  commenced  preaching  in  it.  To  recon- 
cile those  who  resided  in  the  north  part  of  the  parish 
to  the  removal  of  public  religious  services  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  the  old  location,  they  were,  in  1742,  set  off 
and  became  the  Fourth  Parish.  Mr.  White's  health 
fiiiling  in  1750,  Rev.  Samuel  Chandler  was  chosen  as 
his  colle.igue.  In  17.53  the  inhabitants  of  Sandy  Bay 
were  set  off,  and  became  the  Fifth  Parish.  Mr.  Chand- 
ler continued  pastor  of  the  First  Parish  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  White  until  his  own  decease,  in  March,  1775. 
Mr.  Babson  says  that  his  declining  days  "were  ren- 
dered painful  and  wearisome  by  long  sickness  and 
suftering ;  but  no  bodily  infirmity  or  distress  could 
move  him  to  sorrow  or  repine,  while  his  soul  was  filled 
with  the  deepest  anxiety  and  alarm  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  fearful  magnitude  that  threatened  the  eter- 
nal welfare  of  his  beloved  flock.  A  new  teacher  had 
come  to  his  people,  and,  with  plausible  arguments 
and  captivating  eloquence,  was  'wresting  and  tortur- 
ing the  word  of  God,'  and,  in  opposition  to  the  ven- 
er.ible  authority  of  ancient  interpretation  and  univer- 
sal belief,  was  proclaiming  the  final  salvation  of  the 
human  race  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
The  sick  pastor  could  not  send  forth  from  the  pulpit 
a  voice  of  warning  against  the  dangerous  heresy ;  but 
he  called  to  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  to  come  and 
sound  the  alarm,  and  then,  as  a  last  eflbrt  of  his  con- 
cern for  the  people  of  his  charge,  sent  to  his  pulpit  to 
be  read,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  a  short  address, 


in  which  he  ailmonishcd  them,  as  one  drawing  near 
the  eternal  world,  to  take  heed  lest  they  should  be 
drawn  away  with  error,  and  to  beware  of  the  false 
prophet,  who,  if  it  were  possible,  would  deceive  the 
very  elect." 

The  warning  here  given  was  against  the  efforts  of 
Rev.  John  Murray,  Universalist,  concerning  whose 
labors  in  Gloucester  we  shall  speak  farther  on.  The 
First  Parish,  in  view  of  the  dissensions  growing  up  in 
their  own  ranks,  and  of  the  threatening  aspect  of  po- 
litical affairs,  deferred  the  election  of  Mr.  Chandler's 
successor  fill  the  spring  of  1776,  when  they  made 
choice  of  Rev.  Eli  Forbes,  who  was  installed  on  the 
5th  of  June.  He  remained  in  charge  till  December, 
1804,  when  his  pastorate  was  terminated  by  his  death. 
In  the  summer  of  1805  Rev.  Perez  Lincoln  was  set- 
tled as  pastor,  on  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
and  was  ordained  on  the  7th  of  August.  His  health 
failed  him  in  1810,  and  in  June  of  the  following  year 
he  died  of  consumption.  For  four  years  thereafter 
the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  various  ministers,  but  in 
the  summer  of  1815  Rev.  Levi  Hartshorn  was  called 
to  the  pastorate,  accepted  and  was  ordained  in  Octo- 
ber. His  ministry,  like  that  of  his  predecessor,  was 
soon  terminated  by  his  death.  Being  on  a  visit  to  his 
father,  in  September,  1819,  he  was  taken  with  typhus 
fever,  of  which  he  died  on  the  27th  of  that  month. 

For  nearly  six  years  the  parish  was  without  a  set- 
tled minister,  though  several  attempts  were  made  to 
unite  the  church  and  parish  in  the  choice  of  one;  but 
the  Unitarian  controversy,  which  had  separated  many 
New  England  parishes  from  their  church  relations, 
was  making  itself  felt  in  Gloucester  and  beginning  its 
disintegrating  work.  The  pulpit  was  not,  however, 
without  preachers.  Many  supplied,  and  Revs.  Albert 
Barnes,  Andrew  Bigelow  and  GrviUe  Dewey  each  re- 
mained several  months.  Rev.  Hosea  Hildreth  was 
chosen  pastor  in  the  summer  of  1825,  and  was  or- 
dained on  the  3d  of  August.  Mr.  Hildreth  had  been 
for  many  years  a  teacher  in  Phillips  Academy,  Exe- 
ter, N.  H.,  and  he  brought  to  his  ministerial  work 
many  rare  gifts  and  an  earnest,  consecrated  spirit; 
but  changes  in  theological  thought  prevented  that 
union  in  the  parish  which  had  once  made  it  strong 
and  vigorous.  Some  of  the  members  were  drawn  off 
to  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  congregations,  and  seven 
members  of  the  church,  complaining  that  the  jjreach- 
ing  of  their  pastor  was  not  sufhciently  explicit  on 
doctrinal  points  which  they  deemed  of  great  import- 
ance, withdrew  from  the  communion.  Being  greatly 
interested  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  Mr.  Hildreth 
was  selected  as  a  public  lecturer  and  agent  by  the 
Massachusetts  Temperance  Society,  and  his  connec- 
tion with  the  parish  was  dissolved  at  his  own  request, 
December  31,  1833.  During  Mr.  Hildreth's  ministry 
the  meeting-house  erected  in  1738  was  removed,  and 
another,  still  standing  and  in  use  by  the  parish,  was 
built  on  the  same  site.  The  last  service  in  the  old 
house  was  held  on  the  6th  of  April,  1828,  and  the  new 
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building  was  dedicated  on  Christmas  day,  the  same 
year. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Hildreth"s  resignation  of  the 
pastorate  a  majority  of  tiie  parish  had  become  Uni- 
tarinti  in  their  theological  opinions,  but  the  male 
members  of  the  church — seven  in  number,  one  being 
a  nonresident — held  to  the  ancient  faith.  In  1834  the 
parish  cxtuiided  an  invitation  to  Rev.  Luther  Hamil- 
ton to  become  their  minister,  and  on  his  acceptance 
fixed  the  day  for  his  installation,  before  seeking  the 
concurrence  of  the  church. 

The  six  resident  male  members  held  a  meeting 
September  Glh,  before  the  time  fi.xed  for  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's installation,  and  voted  to  "  consider  the  vote  of 
the  Parish  asking  their  concurrence  only  as  a  mark 
of  their  contempt  for  the  church,"  and  also  "  voted 
2d  that  no  further  notice  be  taken  of  the  said  Parish 
request,  only  that  the  scribe  be  directed  to  lay  a  cer- 
tified cop)y  of  the  doings  of  this  meeting  before  the 
council  that  may  convene  for  the  installation  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Hamilton.''  A  month  later  five  male  members  of 
the  church  held  a  meeting,  and  voted  to  reconsider 
the  last  vote  noted  above,  and  also  "  voted  that  for  the 
reasons  stated  in  a  vote  of  the  church  of  Gth  of  Sep- 
tember last,  all  connection  between  this  church  and 
the  First  Parish  in  Gloucester  be  now  dissolved."  At 
this  time  the  female  membership  of  the  church  was 
about  seventy-five ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of 
these  were  present  at  the  church  meetings  which  have 
been  mentioned.  The  act  was  clearly  illeg.il,  and 
would  have  been  so  if  it  had  been  concurred  in  by  the 
entire  membership;  since  the  highest  legal  tribunal  in 
tlie  commonwealth  had  more  than  once  decided  that 
a  church  organized  in  a  specifically  defined  parish 
has  no  existence  separate  from  the  parish.  So  the 
First  Parish  treated  this  action  of  the  male  members 
of  the  ciiurch,  from  the  first,  and  the  church  has 
never  ceased  to  exist  in  that  parish.  The  old  record- 
books,  which  were  retained  by  those  who  were  con- 
cerned in  this  illegal  act,  were  mysteriously  returned 
by  unknown  hands  to  the  minister  of  the  First  Parish 
in  December,  ]8r)2.  The  last  record  made  by  those 
who  had  retained  them  for  nearly  thirty  years  was 
under  date  of  '•  May  3,  1837."  They  claimed  that  at 
tliattime  the  church  ceased  to  exist,  and  Mr.  Babsoii, 
in  his  history  (p.  496),  adopts  their  conclusion  ;  but, 
beyond  question,  they  were  in  error,  and  the  church, 
with  slight  modification  of  its  covenant,  is  still  con- 
nected with  the  First  I'arish. 

Hev.  Mr.  Hamilton's  installation  took  place  in  No- 
vember, 1834.  His  connection  with  the  parish  censed 
in  about  a  year,  on  account  of  ofl'ense  given  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  parishioners,  who  were  Whigs  in  politics, 
by  his  accepting  a  nominntion  as  Representative  to 
the  Legislature  from  the  Democrats,  who  secured  his 
election.  In  1X3(')  the  parish  made  choice  of  Rev. 
.[osiali  K.  Waite  to  be  their  minister.  He  wa.s  in- 
.stalled  in  July,  1837,  and  resigned  in  1849.  His 
successor  was  Kcv.  William   Mountford,  who  began 


to  preach  in  the  parish  in  18;")0,  althougli  his  installa- 
tion was  deferred  till  .August,  18.')2.  He  resigned  his 
office  May,  1853,  but  continued  to  supply  the  pulpit 
till  the  following  fall.  Subsequent  pastors  have  been 
Rev.  Robert  P.  Rogers,  August,  1854,  to  February  10, 
18f.9  ;  Rev.  Minot  G.  Gage,  January  9,  1870,  to  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1878;  Rev.  John  8.  Thomson,  November  21, 
1879,  to  October  1,  1884;  Rev.  John  B.  Green,  the 
present  incumbent,  began  his  pastorate  July  27, 1885. 
Sunday-school  first  started  in  1816,  but  suspended  in 
1819.     Reorganized  in  1823. 

The  Second  Pari.sii.— The  inhabitants  of  the 
westerly  part  of  the  town  had,  by  reason  of  their  dis- 
tance from  the  meetinghouse,  been  put  to  great  in- 
convenience in  attending  public  worship.  Most  of 
them  were  compelled  to  travel  from  three  to  five  miles 
for  this  purpose.  They  therefore  petitioned  the  town, 
in  1710,  for  land  on  which  to  erect  a  meeting-house. 
Their  petition  was  not  granted,  but  the  selectmen 
were  instructed  that,  in  engaging  a  schoolmaster  for 
that  section,  they  should  endeavor  to  select  a  man 
"who,  in  the  judgment  of  their  reverend  pastor,  was 
fcuitably  qualified  to  preach  to  them  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  for  about  three  or  four  months  in  the  winter 
sea.son,  in  some  convenient  place  to  be  designated  by 
the  inhabitants."  He  should  be  paid  out  of  the  town 
treasury,  and  the  engagement  should  be  made  for 
three  years.  Mr.  Samuel  Tompson  was  selected  as 
possessing  the  necessary  qualifications,  and  he  was 
engaged  to  keep  a  school  and  preach  during  three 
months  in  the  year,  beginning  January,  1712,  fur 
twelve  jiounds  each  season.  A  further  agreement 
was  made  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  by  which,  for  a 
year's  teaching  and  four  months'  ministry  he  should 
receive  .£40.  In  March,  1716,  the  people  petitioned 
the  town  that  they  might  be  set  oil'  as  a  separate  pre- 
cinct. The  town  gave  consent  by  voting  "  that  the 
inhabitants  that  live  on  the  northwest  and  westerly 
side  of  this  line,  viz.  :  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  An- 
nisquam  River,  the  river  to  be  the  line  unto  the  mouth 
of  Little  River,  then  Little  River  to  be  the  line  unto 
the  head  of  said  river ;  from  thence  on  a  straight  line 
to  the  sea,  on  the  easterly  side  of  Kettle  Cove  ;  to  be 
set  off  as  a  precinct,  in  order  to  the  settling  and 
maintaining  a  gospel  minister  among  them."  The 
parish  was  incorporated  by  the  General  Court  the  r2th 
of  the  following  June.  At  once  a  meeting-house  was 
erected,  and  in  October  Mr.  Tompson  was  unanimous- 
ly chosen  as  their  minister,  and  was  ordained  on  the 
2Sth  of  November.  His  ministry  terminated  at  his 
death,  on  the  8lb  of  December,  1724. 

The  parish  took  immediate  steps  for  the  settlement 
of  Mr.  Tonipson's  successor,  and  agreed  on  a  unani- 
mous call  to  Rev.  Richard  Jaques,  to  whom  they 
otl'ered  "One  hundred  pounds  settlement,  and  one 
hundred  pounds  yearly  salary,  so  long  as  he  should 
perform  and  carry  on  the  whole  work  of  the  minis- 
try." He  accepted  and  was  ordained  the  3d  of  No- 
vember, 1725.     In  the  spring  of  1764,  Jlr.   Jaques 
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having  been  rendered  unable  to  perform  his  minis- 
terial duties,  by  an  attack  of  paralysis,  his  sahiry 
ceased,  according  to  the  terms  of  his  settlement.  He 
considered  iiimsolf  ill-used,  and  council  was  sought 
from  abroad  to  adjust  the  diU'erences  between  hiiuself 
and  his  people.  At  length,  at  a  meeting  in  Jlarcli, 
17G!),  the  parish  voted  their  pastor  an  allowance  of 
twenty  shillings  per  month,  and  called  Rev.  Daniel 
Fuller  to  settle  with  them  as  5Ir.  .Taques'  colleague, 
on  a  sahiry  of  £70  per  annum,  and  the  use  of  the  par- 
sonage wood-lot  so  long  as  he  continued  to  be  the 
minister  of  the  parish.  Mr.  .Taques  died  on  the  12th 
of  April,  1777,  having  been  confined  to  his  house,  and 
most  of  the  time  to  his  bed,  for  thirteen  years.  Mr. 
Fuller  wiis  ordained  on  the  10th  of  January,  1770. 
His  ministry  with  them  lasted  a  half  a  century,  when, 
feeling  the  inlirmities  of  age,  he  voluntarily  with- 
drew, and  made  his  home  with  his  son,  at  Dorches- 
ter. He  died  on  the  23d  of  May,  1829.  He  was  a 
man  greatly  beloved,  and  was  a  pastor  true,  pure  and 
generous.  During  the  Revolutionary  War,  as  also  in 
the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  when,  by  reason 
of  distress  atid  poverty,  the  people  were  unable  to 
meet  their  pecuniary  obligations  to  him,  he  gener- 
ously remitted  what  was  due  him,  and  encouraged 
his  flock  to  bear  the  hardships  incident  to  the  strug- 
gle for  liberty  and  their  just  rights. 

In  the  warrant  for  the  parish  meeting  in  the  spring 
of  1830  the  following  article  was  inserted:  "To 
know  of  what  denomination  the  parish  will  be  most 
united."  The  vote  on  this  item  was  just  three  to  one 
in  favor  of  the  Universalist  denomination.  Rev.  Cal- 
vin Gardner  was  the  first  minister  under  this  vote, 
and  his  support  was  provided  for  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions. The  following  year  the  parish  voted  to 
assess  a  tax,  and  to  grant  to  each  person  assessed,  "  the 
privilege  of  having  his  own  money  appropriated  to 
support  a  minister  of  his  own  Denomination."  Similar 
arrangements  were  made  for  a  few  years,  but  in  1838 
the  orthodox  portion  of  the  parish  withdrew,  and 
after  this  till  1843,  when  the  parish  organization  was 
dissolved,  meetings  were  held  a  portion  of  each  year 
by  the  Universalists.  In  1846  the  ancient  meeting- 
house having  become  greatly  out  of  repair,  was  taken 
down,  the  last  service  being  held  in  it  on  the  7th  of 
September  of  that  year.  Its  frame  was  found  to  be  in 
good  condition,  and  the  timbers  were  sold  and  worked 
into  a  building  on  the  road  from  Gloucester  to  Essex, 
known  as  "Liberty  Hall,"  which  was  occupied  for  re- 
ligious meetings  until  the  erection  of  the  Universalist 
Chajiel  near  by,  in  1876. 

The  Third  Parish.— "For  fifty  years  after  the 
incorporation  of  the  town,"  says  Mr.  B.abson,  the 
territory  on  the  northerly  part  of  the  Cape"  does  not 
seem  to  have  attracted  more  than  two  or  three  fami- 
lies." The  first  permanent  settlement  at  Annisquam 
was  probably  made  in  16.56.  Not  until  1726  did  the 
people  there  deem  themselves  sufficiently  numerous 
to  seek  a  parish  organization  and  a  minister  of  their 


own.  In  November  of  that  year  about  forty  of  them 
petitioned  the  town  for  liberty  to  set  up  a  meeting- 
house in  a  convenient  place  upon  some  of  the  unap- 
propriated land.  Their  petition  was  debated,  but  not 
granted  till  January,  1728,  when  the  town  voted, 
"That  the  inhabitants  of  Annisquam,  and  those  that 
live  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  Cape,  so  far  southerly 
as  the  southerly  side  of  Pigeon  Hill  pasture,  and  from 
thence  westerly  on  a  line  to  the  bridge  that  is  over 
the  brook  on  the  southwesterly  side  of  John  Tucker, 
jun.'s  house,  and  thence  by  said  brook  as  it  leadeth 
into  the  cove  called  Goose  Cove,  and  thence  by  said 
Cove  to  Annisquam  River,  should  be  set  off  as  a  pre- 
cinct to  themselves,  to  maintain  a  gospel  minister 
among  them.''  The  General  Court  confirmed  the 
doings  of  the  town,  and  the  parish  was  incorporated 
the  11th  of  .June,  1728.  They  located  their  meeting- 
house at  the  head  of  Lobster  Cove.  In  a  little  more 
than  a  month  from  the  date  of  their  incorporation  the 
pari>h  voted  to  settle  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Bradstreet 
as  their  raini-,ter,  and  he  was  ordained  on  the  ISlh  of 
September.  A  church  was  soon  organized,  the  coven- 
ant being  signed  by  the  following  male  members  : 

Benjamin  Bnidstreet.  Samuel  Lane.  James  Lane. 

Eilwiinl  Hanulen,  Sr.  Joseph  Thurston.  Jelhro  Wheeler. 

Anthony  Bennett.  John  Lane.  Daniel  Collins. 

Benjamin  Davis.  Samuel  Gott. 

Ten  years  after  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Bradstreet, 
whose  salary  was  to  be  £125  the  first  year,  £130  the 
second,  and  £135  yearly  thereafter,  the  parish  found 
it  difficult  to  meet  their  obligations,  and  petitioned 
the  First  Parish  to  set  off  to  them  additional  territory, 
so  as  to  include  the  settlement  at  Sandy  Bay,  agreeing 
to  make  and  maintain  a  convenient  way  through  the 
woods  to  Mr.  John  Pool's,  at  that  place,  if  the  people 
at  Sandy  Bay  would  thus  unite  with  them.  The 
petition  was  probably  not  granted.  Mr.  Bradstreefs 
ministry  continued  nearly  thirty-four  years,  termi- 
nating with  his  death  the  31st  of  May,  1762. 

His  successor  was  not  settled  until  1766,  but  the 
pulpit  was  occasionally  supplied  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cleave- 
land,  of  the  Fifth  Parish,  and  by  others.  Late  in 
1765  Rev.  John  Wyeth  was  called.  He  accepted  and 
was  ordained  the  5th  of  February,  1766.  The  call 
was  not  unanimous,  and  the  opposition  soon  developed 
intense  and  active  hostility,  which  was  frequently 
manifest  in  violent  and  disgraceful  acts,  even  to  the 
firing  of  musket-balls  into  his  house.  He  was  dis- 
missed the  17th  of  May,  1768,  and  on  his  arrival  at 
Cambridge  commenced  an  action  against  the  parish 
for  his  pay,  which  they  settled  on  the  best  terms  they 
could  make.  He  left  the  ministry  and  went  into  the 
practice  of  law. 

The  next  minister  was  Rev.  Obadiah  Parsons,  the 
terms  of  whose  settlement  were  a  yearly  salary  of 
£86,  13.?.  ill.;  but  in  case  of  his  inability  to  preach, 
one-half  that  sum  was  to  be  retained  by  the  parish. 
He  also  had  the  free  use  of  the  parsonage.  Mr.  Par- 
sons  was    ordained    the   11th    of    November,    1772. 
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Charges  adecting  his  character  were  brought  before  a 
council  in  1771) ;  and  although  the  counCrl  voteJ 
that  the  charges  were  not  sustained,  they  alsi  recom- 
mended that,  considering  thcgreat  alienation  of  affec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  the  small  prospect 
which  remained  of  the  pastor's  further  usefulness 
among  them,  that  the  pastoral  relation  be  dissolved. 
This  unhappy  termination  of  affairs,  and  the  impover- 
ished and  distracted  condition  of  the  people  during 
the  then  imminent  war  for  independence,  and  for  a 
long  time  after  its  close,  discouraged  for  many  years 
an  attempt  to  settle  another  minister,  although  the 
pull)it  w;is  often  supplied. 

In  1802  the  [larish  resolved  to  secure  the  services 
of  a  pastor  at  the  earliest  moment.  In  1804,  Rev. 
Ezra  Leonard,  who  had  for  some  months  supplied  the 
pulpit,  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  their  minis- 
ter. He  was  ordained  on  the  5th  of  December  of 
that  year,  and  continued  in  the  pastorate  until  his 
death,  in  April,  1832.  In  the  summer  of  1811,  Mr. 
Leonard  announced  to  his  people  that,  having  be- 
come a  Universalist  in  belief,  he  could  no  longer 
preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Calvinistic  creed.  The 
only  action  taken  by  the  parish  on  this  avowal  was  a 
vote  that  he  should  continue  in  his  i)lace  till  the  next 
March  meeting.  The  majority  of  his  people  were  in 
accord  with  him  in  his  new  sentiments,  only  a  few  of 
the  members  of  the  church  adheritig  to  the  old  be- 
lief. These  latter  quietly  withdrew,  and  the  affairs  of 
the  parish  moved  on  in  great  harmony.  Mr.  Leonard 
was  a  man  of  great  usefulness  in  the  parish,  and  was 
greatly  respected  wherever  he  was  known.  He  rep- 
resented the  town,  one  year,  at  the  General  Court, 
and  while  in  Boston  attended  a  course  of  medical 
lectures,  which,  with  his  previous  study  of  medicine, 
(pialified  liim  for  the  practice  of  the  healing  art. 
Gratuitously  dispensing  his  services  as  a  physician,  he 
bound  his  people  still  more  closely  to  him  in  the  tics 
of  strongest  affection.  During  his  ministry  the  meet- 
ing-house, erected  in  1728,  was  removed,  and  a  new 
one  imTnediately  built  was  dedicated  the  5th  of  Jan- 
uary, 18.31. 

The  following  have  been  the  ministers  of  this  par- 
ish since  Mr.  Leonard's  death  :  Abraham  Norwood, 
settled  in  lS;i2;  Elbridge  Trull.  1833;  .lolin  Harri- 
man,  1834;  George  0.  Leach,  1837;  M.  B.  Newell, 
1842  ;  J.  A.  Bartlctt,  1845 ;  B.  H.  Clark,  1847 ;  E.  W. 
Coffin,  1848;  N.  Gunnison,  1854  ;  E.  Partridge,  1857; 
Lewis  L.  Record,  1859;  J.  II.  Toiler,  1863;  J.  H. 
Willis,  1805;  F.A.Benton,  18(i8  ;  William  Hooper, 
1871  ;  Henry  C.  Leonard,  1875  to  1870.  Since  1880 
the  parish  has  been  supplied  by  neighboring  pastors, 
by  ministers  sent  by  the  State  Convention  and  by 
students  from  Tuft's  Divinity  School.  Sunday-school 
established  about  1830. 

TiiK  FoiTRTii  Parish. — The  erection  of  tlie  meet- 
ing-house at  the  Harbor,  and  its  occupation  by  a 
l)orti()n  of  the  First  Parish,  in  1738,  caused  great  dis- 
salisfacliiin  of  that  portion  of  the  parish  whose  resi- 


dences were  north  of  the  old  place  of  worship  on  the 
Green.  They  accordingly  called  a  parish  meeting 
and  endeavored  to  be  set  off  as  a  separate  precinct; 
but  their  proposition  was  defeated  by  one  hundred 
and  seven  votes  against  seventy-seven  in  its  favor. 
The  minority  then  applied  to  the  General  Court  for 
relief.  Eighty-five  members  of  the  parish  united  in 
a  petition,  in  which  they  said: 

"  Whereas,  eight  inhabitants  of  said  parish  have 
lately  built  a  new  meeting-house,  in  the  Harbor, 
about  a  mile  southward  of. the  old  one,  without  any 
leave  or  vote  of  said  parisl),  although  the  parish,  by 
vote,  laid  out  a  convenient-place  to  set  one  on  when 
wanted  (that  place  is  between  the  old  meeting-house 
and  the  new  one) ;  and  since  the  proprietors  of  the 
new  meeting-house  have  made  an  ofl'er  of  it  to  the 
parish,  on  these  terms  (reserving  all  the  pews  and 
considerable  part  of  the  room  in  the  gallery  to  pro- 
cure the  cost  of  building  it),  and  the  parish,  by 
vote,  accepted  s.aid  house  for  the  public  worship  of 
God ;  by  reason  of  which,  the  northerly  part  of  the 
parish,  who  are  your  humble  petitioners,  labor  under 
great  discouragements  and  inconveniences  in  attend- 
ing public  worship,  by  reason  that  many  of  them  live 
two  orthree  miles  from  the  new  meeting-house  (many 
of  them  are  sea-faring  men  and  have  no  conveniences 
forgoing  to  meeting  but  on  foot;  which  is  very  un- 
comfortable for  elderly  people,  women  and  children), 
near  about  ninety  families  must  go  by  the  old  meet- 
ing-house to  go  to  the  new  one.  Most  of  your  peti- 
tioners could  go  home  at  noon  from  the  old  meeting- 
house ;  but  if  obliged  to  go  to  the  new  one,  cannot: 
which  renders  your  petitioners'  case  to  be  very  diflS- 
cult.  Also  the  bigger  part  of  the  body  of  the  new 
meeting-house  is  built  into  pews,  to  the  number  of 
eighty  or  ninety  ;  and  the  major  part  of  your  petition- 
ers are  unable  to  purchase  them.  These,  with  many 
other  reasons,  moved  us  to  desire  the  church  to  con- 
sent that  we  might  have  preaching  in  the  old  meet- 
ing-house, at  our  own  cost,  the  winter  following  ;  but 
could  have  no  favor  shown  us  there.  Then  we  applied 
to  the  parish  to  set  off  all  who  live  nearer  the  old 
meeting-house  than  the  new,  in  order  to  call  and 
settle  an  ortliodo.x  minister;  but  were  still  denied. 
The  second  and  third  parish  have  taken  this  oi)por- 
tunityto  enlarge  their  own  district,  the  southerly  part 
of  the  first  parish  joining  with  them,  in  order  to  hin- 
der us  from  a  settlement.  Therefore,  we  humbly  pray 
the  court  would  take  our  difficult  circumstances  under 
their  wise  consideration,  and  set  off  to  the  old  nicet- 
ing-housc  all  those  parishioners  that  arc  nearer  that 
than  to  the  new  meeting-house,  with  their  estates, 
into  a  distinct  precinct." 

In  concluding,  they  requested,  that  if  the  court 
should  not  grant  their  petition,  they  would  send  a 
committee  to  view  the  parish,  and  consider  the- case 
at  the  cost  of  the  petitioners.  The  i)arish  chose  a 
committee  to  draw  up  a  remonstrance  to  the  petition, 
and  appointed  one  of  their  number  to  ajjpcar  for  the 
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parish  before  the  Governor  and  court  in  defense  of 
their  renioiistriince.  No  detiiiito  iiction  was  t:ikt>n  till 
the  sessiim  in  August,  1741,  when  the  court  onlcreil, 
"That  if  the  non-jielitioners  in  the  parish  Jo  not, 
within  twelve  mouth  from  the  end  of  that  session, 
remove  the  uew  meetiug-house  to  the  phice  agreed 
upon  by  the  precinct,  or  tlie  precinct  erect  there 
another  house  convenient  for  public  worship;  that, 
in  such  case,  the  petitioners  be  erected  into  a  sepa- 
rate precinct,  agreeably  to  their  petition,  unless  the 
inhabitants  of  the  first  precinct  shall,  within  the 
term  aforesaid,  agree  to  have  the  public  worship  of 
God  carried  on  in  both  houses  at  the  same  time,  and 
so  settle  another  learned  aud  orthodox  minister  there 
to  assist  the  Rev.  Mr.  White  in  the  ministry  ;  the  two 
ministers  to  preach  in  the  old  and  new  meeting- 
houses by  turns,  or  otherwise  as  they  shall  agree." 

In  September,  1742,  the  petitioners  memorialized 
the  General  Court,  showing  that  the  legislative  order 
of  the  previous  year  had  not  been  complied  with: 
that  no  agreement  between  the  two  parties  had  been 
made,  and  praying  to  beset  ofl"  into  a  separate  pre- 
cinct. At  a  parish  meeting  held  soon  after,  a  separa- 
tion was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  fifty  yeas  to 
thirty-five  nays.  On  the  15th  of  December  the  General 
Court  ordered:  "That  the  first  precinct  in  Gloucester 
be  divided  into  two  precincts,  as  follows:  the  divid- 
ing line  to  begin  at  the  northeiusterly  end  of 
Squam  precinct  line,  by  Sandy  Bay,  and  to  run 
as  the  said  line  does  to  Squam  River  to 
Goose  Cove,  and  land  which  has  Capt.  Allen's 
warehouse  on  the  northeasterly  side,  and  land 
late  Mr.  Nathaniel  Sawyer's  on  the  southerly  side  ; 
and  so  to  run  on  the  northerly  side  of  said  Sawyer's 
land  to  the  highway,  and  in  the  said  highway  to  Mr. 
Nymphas  Stacy's  corner,  and  then  northerly  on  said 
way  to  Mr.  James  Wallis's  house  and  land,  including 
the  same  to  the  northward,  and  in  the  highway  that 
leads  to  Sandy  Bay  to  the  Parting  Path  so  called, 
and  in  that  way  to  another  Parting  Path,  near 
Withani's  house,  and  thence  on  the  beach  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  by  samc,round  the  Cape,  Pigeor  Cove,  and 
Sandy  Bay,  into  Squam  line  aforesaid  :  all  the  land 
estates,  houses,  and  inhabitants  included  in  the 
northerly  and  westerly  side  of  said  lines,  way,  and 
sea,  or  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  that  have  not  peti- 
tioned, that  are  thus  included,  as  shall  manifest  their 
willingness  herefor  by  a  subscription  and  present  it 
to  this  court  at  the  next  session,  to  be  incorporated 
into  one  distinct  precinct;  and  that  the  southerly 
part,  whereof  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  White  is  the  pres- 
ent pastor,  be  accounted  the  first  precinct  in  said 
town  of  Gloucester."  The  occupants  of  the  old  meet- 
ing-house became  the  Fourth  Parish. 

A  church  was  organized  in  October,  1743,  the  cov- 
enant being  signed  by  seventeen  men,  and  in  March 
and  April  ibllowing  it  was  increased  by  receiving 
seventy-six  women  by  dismission  from  the  First 
Church.     Rev.  John  Rogers,  of  Kittery,  Maine,  was 


the  choice  of  the  church  for  its  pastor,  in  which  the 
parish  concurred  by  a  vote  of  thirty-nine  to  eleven, 
agreeing  to  give  £250,  old  tenor,  per  annum  salary, 
and  £400  in  the  same  currency  for  settlement,  the 
latter  to  be  paid  in  four  annual  installments.  He  was 
ordained  on  the  1st  of  February,  1744.  His  ministry 
continued  till  his  death,  in  October,  1782.  Long  be- 
fore bis  death  the  parish  was  weakened  and  impover- 
ished by  the  war  for  indei)eMdcnce.  Business  in  the 
fisheries,  in  which  nearly  all  the  men  in  the  parish 
were  engaged,  was  utterly  ruined,  and  many  engaged 
in  privatering  or  enlisted  in  the  army.  But  few  of 
the  number  survived  the  war,  and  their  families 
were  reduced  to  utter  poverty.  The  parish  never  re- 
covered from  the  blow,  and  Mr.  Rogers  had  no  suc- 
cessor. The  old  meeting-house  gave  place  to  a  new 
one  in  1752,  which  remained  standing  still  1840, 
when  it  was  taken  down,  only  occasional  services 
having  been  held  in  it  for  many  years. 

The  Fifth  Parish. — As  early  as  1095  a  grant  of 
land  was  made  to  John  Babson,  at  Straitsmouth,  "  to 
set  up  fishing  upon."  "  The  indentation  of  the  coast 
between  Andrews'  Point  and  Straitmouth  Point  be- 
gan to  be  called  Sandy  Bay  "  about  that  time.  The 
growth  of  this  part  of  the  town  was  slow  for  many 
years.  Prior  to  1740  they  had  occasional  preaching 
in  their  own  village,  and  had  been  refused  the  privi- 
lege of  a  remission  of  a  portion  of  their  tax  imposed 
by  the  First  Parish,  on  condition  of  their  supporting 
religious  worship  among  themselves  four  months  in 
the  year.  But  in  the  year  mentioned  the  General 
Court  compelled  the  First  Parish  to  grant  the  privi- 
lege. In  1754,  when  the  whole  number  of  tax-piyers 
at  Sandy  Bay  was  thirty-seven,  the  General  Court  in- 
corporated them  as  the  Fifth  Parish.  "The  westerly 
line  of  the  new  precinct  extended  from  Cape  Hedge 
to  the  highway  near  Beaver  Dam,  and  thence  in  a 
northerly  direction  to  the  Squam-Parish  line."  A 
meeting-house  was  soon  erected  near  the  head  of 
Long  Cove  ;  and  the  church  was  organized  on  the 
13tli  of  February,  1755,  consisting  of  the  Ibllowing- 
named  members,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
First  Church  for  this  purpose : 


Etlrnond  Grover. 
Neheniiuh  Grover. 
Joiialliau  Pool. 
Julili  Uow. 
Samuel  C'lurk,  Jr. 


Jabez  Baker. 
Ilfiiry  William. 
Saniilel  Davis. 
Jiilues  I'urijuns,  Jr. 
Kliezer  Lurvuy. 


They  made  choice  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Cieaveland  as 
their  minister,  at  a  salary  of  sixty  pounds  per  annum. 
He  was  ordained  in  December,  1755.  Mr.  Babson 
records  concerning  this  people,  that,  "In  forming 
themselves  into  a  parish,  the  people  of  Sandy  Bay 
assumed  a  pecuniary  burthen  of  no  incon-iderable 
amount;  and  it  is  a  fact  in  their  history,  which  their 
descendants  may  remember  with  pleasure  as  an  evi- 
dence of  their  religious  character,  that  the  salary 
paid  to  their  mini^ter  in  1755  was  more  than  four 
times  the  amount  of  their  town  tax  the  same  year 
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and  more  than  twice  that  of  their  town  and  province 
tax  the  year  preceding." 

Dnring  a  portion  of  the  Revolutionary  AVar  Mr. 
Clcaveland  served  as  chaplain  in  the  American  army.  : 
On  his  return  to  his  parish,  before  the  close  of  the 
war,  he  found  his  people  in  a  distressed  condition. 
Some  of  his  supporters  had  fallen  in  battle;  "some 
had  died  in  prison-shij^s ;  many  had  perished  at  sea; 
and  nearly  all  the  rest  fit  for  service  were  absent, 
fighting  fur  their  country's  rights.  They  were  deeply 
in  debt  to  liini  for  past  labors;  and  the  best  they 
could  <lo  for  his  future  .support  was  to  give  him  ninety 
quintals  of  hake-fish  per  annum."  He  became  for  a 
while  engaged  as  superintendent  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege lands  at  Llandaff,  N.  H. ;  but  returned  to  Sandy 
Hay  about  1785  and  preached  to  his  former  flock, 
when  not  otherwise  engaged,  for  such  contributions 
as  they  were  able  to  make.  Before  long  he  again  left 
the  Cape  and  preached  in  Amesbury,  but  returned  to 
his  old  home  at  Sandy  Bay  in  1797, and  continued  his 
residence  there  till  his  death,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1805. 

In  1804  the  parish  erected  a  new  meeting-house  ; 
and  in  the  fall  of  180.5  ordained  as  their  pastor  Rev. 
Jacob  Jewett,  of  Hollis,  N.  H.  His  ministry  ex- 
tended to  1836,  when  he  was  compelled  by  ill  health 
to  resign.  The  parish  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  relig- 
ious pros])erity  during  his  ministry,  the  church  mem- 
bership increasing  from  ten  to  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Wakefield  tiale,  of  East- 
port,  Maine,  who  was  installed  in  May,  183C.  He 
was  pastor  when,  in  1840,  the  parish,  with  a  portion 
of  the  Third  Parish,  became  incor|)orated  as  the  town 
of  Rockport,  and  for  many  years  after  that  change 
was  effected. 

Un'IVErsamsts. — The  first  break  from  the  stand- 
ing order,  as  it  was- called, — the  Orthodox  Congrega- 
tionalists,  who  were  the  original  founders  of  the 
parishes, — was  begun  in  1774,  by  the  preaching  of 
Rev.  .John  Murray,  Universalist.  A  book  advocating 
Universalism,  written  by  Rev.  James  Relly,  of  Lon- 
don, England,  had  been  brought  to  Gloucester,  in 
1769  or  1770,  by  an  English  sailor,  probably  cm- 
ployed  on  a  vessel  belonging  to  Winthrop  Sargent, 
then  and  long  alter  a  ship-owner,  merchant  and  lead- 
ing man  of  (iloucester.  It  was  read  by  Mr.  Sargent 
and  his  family,  and  then  by  several  others,  by  .some 
of  whom  its  doctrines,  at  fii-st  exciting  wonder,  were 
received  at  last  as  the  true  exposition  of  the  teachings 
of  the  gospel.  These  believers  only  needed  the  im- 
pulse of  the  more  public  proclamation  of  their  faith 
to  bring  them  forward  as  a  distinct  body  of  Christians. 
The  (iccasion  for  this  presented  itself  in  September, 
17(74,  when,  on  the  second  visit  of  Mr.  Murray  to 
Boston,  he  was  attacked  in  tiie  papers  by  Rev.  Jlr. 
Croswell,  of  that  city,  and  accused  of  being  "a 
preacher  of  Relly's  doctrine."  The  readers  of  Relly's 
bonk  in  Gloucester,  seeing  this,  at  once  sent  Mr.  Sar- 
gent to   Boston  to  solicit  Mr.  Murray's  presence   in 


Gloucester.  He  came  on  the  3d  of  November,  and 
remained  nine  days.  At  once  he  was  waited  upon  by 
the  deacons  and  elilers  of  the  First  Parish,  who  con- 
ducted him  to  the  house  of  their  minister.  Rev.  Mr. 
Chandler,  who  was  then  ill,  by  whose  permission  he 
occupied  the  pulpit  that  evening,  and  on  several  sub- 
sequent occasions.  Meetings  were  also  held  daily  in 
the  parlor  of  Mr.  Sargent's  residence  on  Main  and 
Duncan  Streets.  On  the  ISth  of  December,  Mr.  Mur- 
ray was  again  in  Gloucester,  and  finding  his  labors 
greatly  blessed,  concluded  to  make  the  town  his  per- 
manent home,  although  intending  to  itinerate  more  or 
less  through  a  large  portion  of  the  country.  The 
meeting-house  of  the  First  Parish  was  again  open  to 
him,  but  only  for  a  brief  period,  as  sometime  during 
the  following  month  the  doors  were  closed  against 
him.  Jleanwhiie  adherents  to  his  views  increased, 
and  a  congregation  was  collected,  which  met  fre- 
quently during  the  week  in  various  residences,  and 
held  public  service  on  Sunday  at  Mr.  Sargent's.  The 
following  May,  Mr.  Murray,  yielding  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  Colonels  (irccne,  Varnum  and  Hitchcock,  to 
take  the  chaplaincy  of  the  Rhode  Island  Brigade, 
then  in  camp  at  Jamaica  Plain,  entered  the  army. 
After  a  few  months'  service  he  was  stricken  with 
severe  sickness,  and  was  returned  to  Gloucester.  On 
his  recovery,  he  was  .>^o  shocked  by  the  distress  and 
poverty  of  the  inhabitants  on  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  fishing  business,  that  he  returned  to 
camp,  and  procured  liberal  donations  from  his  ac- 
quaintances there:  "General  Washington  led  the 
subscription  with  £10,  each  of  the  Major-Generals 
£5,  each  of  the  brigadiers  £3,  besides  generous  dona- 
tions from  many  other  respectable  characters,  in  and 
out  of  the  army."  This  he  distributed  to  parties  re- 
commended by  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  thereby  re- 
lieving, as  he  stated  in  a  broadside  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  reply  to  a  pamphlet  issued  against  him  by 
the  First  Parish,  upwards  of  a  thousand  individuals, 
who,  in  consequence  of  this  very  providential  and  sea- 
sonable support,  were  enabled  to  get  through  the 
worst  winter  they  ever  cxpericirced  during  the  war. 
The  town,  in  April,  1776,  "Voted  unanimously  their 
sincere  thanks  to  the  donors  and  to  Mr.  Murray." 

On  the  coming  of  Mr.  Forbes  to  minister  to  the 
First  Parish,  in  the  summer  of  I77G,  the  members  of 
the  church  who  had  become  Universalists  quietly  ab- 
sented themselves  from  its  pul)lic  religious  services. 
The  bigotry  of  the  people  found  vent  in  attempting 
to  perpetrate  mob  violence  on  Mr.  JIurray  by  driving 
him  from  town.  Being  dissuaded  from  this  when 
they  had  already  assembled  in  front  of  the  house  of 
Mr.  Sargent,  they  loudly  warned  him  to  go,  and 
threatened  violence  if  he  should  refuse.  The  follow- 
ing February  he  was  summoned  before  the  Commit- 
tee of  Safety,  all  the  members  of  which,  then  prescni, 
were  his  openly-avowed  enemies,  and  was  terved  by 
them  with'a  notice  that  he  must  "depart  in  five  days 
from  the   first  of  March."     Having   paid   no  heed   to 
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the  notice,  the  matter  was  brought  before  a  town- 
meetinc:  on  the  10th  of  Jlnroh,  an^l  on  a  motion  ''to 
approve  tlie  conduct  of  the  hite  Committee,"  "54 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  8  in  the  negative."  But 
he  took  no  notice  of  this,  nor  does  there  seem  to  have 
been  any  further  attempt  to  compel  liim  to  go  away. 

In  September,  177S,  the  First  Church  publicly  sus- 
pended from  membership,  "  until  their  return  from 
their  error  in  sentiment  and  practice  :  " 


Ei>es  Sargent. 
Wintbrop  Sargent. 
Ebenezer  Parsons. 
Da^iil  Pe-^rce. 
Bebccca  Smith. 


Anno  Bnbson. 
Lydia  Prentice. 
Jemima  Pursona. 
Catherine  S^irgent. 
Judith  Sargent. 


Rebecca  Parsons. 
Ilannah  Tucker. 
Judith  Stevens. 
Kancy  Sanders. 
Jemima  Cuok. 


"These,  with  others, — sixty-one  in  all,  of  whom 
thirty-one  were  men  and  thirty  women, — bound 
themselves  together  on  the  1st  of  January,  1779,  by 
"Articles  of  Association,"  as  an  "  Independent  Church 
of  Christ,"  covenanting  and  agreeing  to  walk  together 
in  Christian  love,  and  "resolved  by  God's  grace, 
whether  blessed  with  the  public  preaching  of  the 
word  or  not,  to  meet  together  to  supplicate  the  divine 
favour,  to  praise  our  redeeming  God,  to  hear  his  most 
holy  word,  and  freely  to  communicate  whatever  God 
shall  please  to  manifest  to  us  for  our  mutual  edifica- 
tion." They  also  agreed  to  set  apart  and  receive  as 
their  minister,  which  they  considered  as  being  the 
same  as  ordaining  him,  their  "  friend  and  Christian 
brother,  John  Murray,  from  a  full  conviction  that  the 
same  God  that  sent  the  first  preachers  of  Jesus  Christ, 
sent  him ;  and  that  the  same  gospel  the}'  preached, 
we  have  from  time  to  time  received  from  him." 
Thus  was  created  the  First  Universalist  Church  in 
America. 

In  1780  they  erected  a  house  of  worship  at  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Water  Streets,  which  they  dedi- 
cated on  Chri.stmas  day.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
Mr.  Murray  felt  compelled  to  frequenth'  absent  him- 
self from'  Gloucester  in  order  to  answer  calls  all  over 
the  country  for  his  pulpit  services.  The  Gloucester 
Church  continued  their  meetings,  as  they  had  cove- 
nanted to  do,  and  occasionally  had  help  from  abroad. 
Among  others  who  preached  to  them  from  time  to 
lime,  were  Kevs.  Moses  and  Elhanan  Winchester, 
the  latter  a  convert  from  the  Baptists,  a  man  of 
learning  and  of  untiring  zeal  ;  John  Tyler,  a  Rellyan 
in  theology,  but  continued  as  rector  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  at  Norwich,  Conn,  ;  Matthew  Wright,  a 
former  missionary  among  the  Moravians ;  Adams 
Streeter,  of  Oxford,  Mass. ;  Noah  Parker,  of  Ports- 
mouth, X.  H. ;  and  Shippie  Towiisend,  a  block-maker, 
of  Boston,  a  writer  of  several  pamphlets  in  defense  of 
Universalism,  and  a  very  acceptable  lay  preacher. 

The  First  Parish  assessed  the  Universalists  for  the 
support  of  that  organization.  The  Universalists 
claimed  exemption  from  liability  on  the  ground  that 
the  Bill  of  Rights  prefixed  to  the  State  Constitution, 
then  recently  adopted,  provides  that  "  All  religious 
societies  shall,  at  all  times,  have  the  exclusive  right 
S3 


of  electing  their  public  teachers,  and  of  contracting 
with  them  for  their  support  and  maintenance.  And 
all  moneys  paid  by  the  subject  for  the  support  of 
public  worship  shall,  if  he  require  it,  be  uniformly 
applied  to  the  support  of  the  public  teacher  or  teach- 
ers of  his  own  religious  sect  or  denomination,  provided 
there  be  any  on  whose  instruction  he  attends."  To 
this  answer  was  made  that  this  provision  could  not 
apply,  because  the  congregation  of  Mr.  Murray  was 
not  a  religious  society,  or  if  it  were,  it  had  not  been 
incorporated  ;  nor  was  Mr.  Murray  a  teacher  of  re- 
ligion, or  if  so,  he  was  not  an  ordained  minister. 

In  17S2  the  parish  enforced  their  demand  by  seiz- 
ing and  selling  at  auction  the  goods  of  three  members 
of  the  Independent  Church.  From  Epes  Sargent 
they  took  articles  of  silver  plate,  from  another  {per- 
haps Winthrop  Sargent)  they  took  English  goods, 
and  from  another  { probably  David  Pierce)  the  anchor 
of  a  vessel  on  the  point  of  sailing.  William  Pierce, 
a  brother  of  David,  prominent  in  the  mob  against 
Mr.  Murray,  before  referred  to,  had  become  a  Uni- 
versalist, and,  on  his  resistance  of  the  tax,  was  lodged 
by  the  parish  committee  in  Salem  jail.  Failing  to 
recover  their  goods  by  replevin,  the  Independent 
Church  instituted  a  suit  against  the  parish.  But  it 
was  withdrawn,  as  it  was  found  that  in  order  to  sus- 
tain an  action,  it  must  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
religious  teacher  from  whom  the  money  had  been 
diverted.  As  Mr.  Murray  had  passed  through  the 
country  without  allowing  or  accepting  contributions 
for  his  support,  he  was  averse  to  becoming  such  a 
party  in  the  suit;  but  on  representation  being  made 
to  him  that  the  issue  affected  not  himself  alone,  but 
every  religious  denomination  in  the  Commouwealih 
that  was  not  of  the  standing  order,  and  that  persist- 
ence in  his  .opposition  was  a  sacrifice  of  the  -personal 
interests  of  his  friends,  and  would  be  a  cowardly 
giving  up  of  a  right  which  the  Constitution  guaranteed 
to  all,  he  consented,  and  the  suit  was  brought  in  due 
form.  The  case  came  to  trial  in  1783,  and  was  con- 
tinued, on  appeal  and  review,  to  1786,  when  it  was 
decided  in  Mr.  Murray's  favor.  Under  this  verdict 
all  religious  societies  of  whatever  sect — not  of  the 
standing  order — found  protection,  till  1792,  when  it 
was  set  aside  by  a  sustained  ruling  of  the  courts  to 
the  effect  that  only  incorporated  religious  societies 
were  entitled  to  the  privilege  set  forth  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  While  the  suit  of  Mr.  Murray  was  in  court, 
other  Universalist  organizations,  which  had  sprung 
up  in  various  parts  of  the  commonwealth,  held  an 
association  at  Oxford  for  mutual  consultation  on  their 
rights  and  their  dangers  ;  and,  desiring  some  uniform 
organization  for  the  different  societies  and  churches, 
the  Gloucester  Universalists  drafted  what  they  called 
"  A  Charter  of  Compact,"  in  which  they  provided  for 
the  necessary  officers  of  a  religious  society,  and  for 
carrpng  on  its  affairs  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 
This  was  approved  by  the  Association,  and  in  Septem- 
'  her,  1785,  it  superseded  the  "Articles  of  Association," 
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which  contained  no  provisions  for  these  particulars. 
It  was  signed  by  all  the  male  members  of  the  society, 
then  niiinberinfc  eighty-five. 

The  validity  of  Jlr.  Murray's  ordination  being  in 
question,  and  suits  begun  against  him,  and  afterwards 
decided  to  his  damage, — from  which,  however,  the 
General  Court  gave  him  relief, — the  society,  that  they 
might  not  be  subjected  to  the  annoyance  of  further 
litigation,  arranged  for  and  perfected  Mr.  Murray's 
re-ordinatiou  on  Christmas  day,  1788.  Mr.  Murray 
having  married,  the  society  now  voted  to  pay  him  a 
salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  As  he 
had  now  arranged  to  be  in  Boston  once  in  three 
weeks,  a  deduction  was  probably  made  for  the  time 
spent  there,  and  the  first  tax  assessed  was  for  £35  13s. 
lOrf.,  for  six  months,  beginning  the  1st  of  January, 
1789.  This  amount  w;is  assessed  on  one  hundred  and 
three  persons.  In  1792,  on  the  reversal  of  the  court 
decision  before  mentioned,  the  society  availed  itself 
of  an  act  of  incorporation,  granted  the  28th  of  June. 
In  October,  1793,  Mr.  Murray  dissolved  his  connec- 
tion with  the  society  and  removed  to  Boston. 

His  successor  was  not  settled  till  1804,  when  Bev. 
Thomas  Jones  was  invited,  and  entered  upon  a  long 
and  eventful  pastorate.  During  the  interval  between 
Mr.  Murray's  removal  and  Mr.  Jones'  call,  meetings 
were  continued  with  considerable  regularity,  Revs. 
Thomas  Barns,  Hosea  Ballon,  ]\Iichael  Coffin,  (leorge 
Richards,  Zephaniah  Lathe,  John  Foster,  Ebenezer 
I'aine,  Edward  Turner,  Joshua  Flagg  and  others  sup- 
plying the  pulpit.  Mr.  Jones  was  installed  on  the 
26th  of  September,  1804,  and  his  salary  was  fixed  at 
six  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  In  February,  1805, 
some  members  of  the  society  agreed  to  o])en  a  sub- 
scription for  the  erection  of  a  new  meeting-house. 
Mr.  William  Pearcc  having  jjurchased  a  large  lot  of 
land,  fronting  sixty-three  feet  on  Middle  Street  and 
running  back  to  High  Street,  with  a  frontage  there  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  the  subscribers  to  the 
fund  lor  the  new  meeting-house  voted  to  take  it  from 
him  on  the  same  terms,  to  erect  the  meeting-house 
near  the  eminence  back  or  north  of  the  brook,  and 
lay  a  handsome  graveled  walk  from  Middle  Street  to 
the  front  of  the  meeting-house ;  and  to  reserve  a  large 
lot  near  the  northern  end  of  the  lot  for  a  burial- 
ground.  So  much  of  tlie  southern  end  as  extends 
from  Pine  Street  to  Middle  Street,  together  with  the 
meeting-house,  when  ci)mi>leled,  except  the  pews,  to  be 
given  to  the  society.  Three-fourths  of  the  burial- 
ground  was  laiil  out  in  lots  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  the  pews  in  the  meeting-liouse,  and  one 
lot  a.ssigned  to  the  owner  of  each  pew;  the  remain- 
ing fourth  was  given  to  the  aociety.  There  were  fif- 
ty-two subscribers,  and  the  shares  were  one  hundred 
at  one  liumlred  dollars  each.  The  house  was  erected 
in  180r)-6,  and  was  dedicated  October  9,  1806.  It 
still  stands,  beautiful  for  situation  and  in  excellent 
Iireservation.  The  bell,  cast  at  the  Paul  Revere 
Foundrv,  and  the  clock  lor  the  inlerior  of  the  house, 


both   placed  where  they  now  are  before  the  day  of 
dedication,  still  do  faithful  service. 

On  the  first  Sabbath  service  held  in  the  new  meet- 
inghouse  an  infant  daughter  of  William  Pearce,  Jr., 
was  dedicated  to  the  love  and  service  of  God — a  cere- 
monial instituted  some  years  before  by  Rev.  John 
Murray,  and  peculiar  to  the  Universalist  Church. 
The  same  day  steps  were  taken  for  organizing  the 
body  of  communicants  into  a  church  disstinct  from 
the  business  organization  created  by  the  act  of  incor- 
poration. The  measure  was  perfected  on  the  23d  of 
the  following  November,  when  nine  men  and  twenty- 
four  women  were  received  and  recognized  as  a  church. 
The  first  deacons  were  Isaac  and  Payne  Elwell. 

In  1837,  the  health  of  the  venerable  pastor  being 
feeble.  Rev.  Daniel  D.  Smith  was  settled  as  colleague, 
and  remained  till  April,  1841.  Arrangements  were 
made  the  following  month  with  Mr.  .Tones,  by  which 
his  connection  as  pastor  was  dissolved,  the  society 
making  provision  for  his  maintenance  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  and  for  his  wife  if  she  should 
survive  him.     He  died  in  August,  1840. 

Rev.  Frederick  F.  Thayer  was  i>astor  from  March, 
1843,  to  December,  1844;  Rev.  Henry  15.  Soule  from 
June,  1845,  to  April,  1846  ;  Rev.  Amory  D.  Mayo 
from  June,  1846,  to  October,  1854 ;  Rev.  W.  R.  G. 
Mellen  from  April,  1855,  to  October,  1861;  Rev. 
George  W.  Skinner  from  June,  1862,  to  February, 
1805;  Rev.  Elmer  11.  Capen  from  March,  1865,  to 
October,  1869;  Rev.  Richard  Eddy  from  May,  1870, 
to  September,  1877;  Rev.  Costello  Weston  from 
April,  1879,  to  May,  1883,  and  Rev.  William  H. 
Rider,  the  present  pastor,  since  October,  1883.  Sun-  i 
day-school  organized  in  June,  1820.  I 

A  Second  Universalist  Society,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  grew  out  of  the  changed  opinions  of  Rev.  Ezra 
Leonard  and  his  people  in  the  Third  Parish  in  1811  ; 
and  a  Third  was  the  result  of  changes  in  the  Second 
Parish  in  1830.  The  Universalist  ministers  there  un- 
der the  old  parish  org.inization  were  Revs.  William 
A.  Stickney,  Ezra  Leonard,  Robert  L.  Killam,  Joseph 
P.  Atkinson,  Henry  Hclding,  Charles  Galaca,  George 
G.  Strickland,  James  M.  [Islicr,  Thomas  Jones,  Wil- 
liam Hooper,  Henry  C.  Leonard,  John  M.  Spear. 
In  1867  a  reorganization  was  effected,  and  the  name 
Third  Universalist  Society  was  taken.  A  church 
edifice  was  erected  in  1S76,  the  ]uil[iit  being  supplied 
by  dill'ercnt  preachers  till  the  settlement  of  Rev.  E. 
F.  Pember  in  E.sscx,  in  1874,  when  he  became  and 
continued  during  his  stay  in  Essex  the  regular  pas- 
tor. He  was  succeeded  in  1877  by  supplies  from  dif- 
ferent preachers  till  July,  1883,  when  Rev.  George  J. 
Sanger,  the  present  minister,  also  pastor  at  Essex, 
took  charge.  A  church  of  seventeen  members  was 
organized  In  April,  1876;  .VIexander  D.  Bray  and 
Jasper  Richardson,  deacons.  Sunday-school  organ- 
ized about  1867.. 

A  Fourth  Universalist  Society  was  organized  at 
Sandy  Bay,  in    February,   1S21,   taking  the  naine  of 
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the  "  Universal  Benevolent  Society."  Of  the  twenty- 
three  original  lueinbers,  several  had  been  for  many 
years  connooted  with  tlie  society  at  tlie  Harbor.  On 
tlie  settlement  ot"  Jlr.  .lone.s  at  the  Harbor,  in  1S04, 
one-tilth  of  the  members  of  his  society  were  residents 
of  Sandy  Cay.  The  same  year  they  contributed  two- 
fifths  of  the  amount  then  raised  for  building  a  new 
meeting-house  in  the  Fifth  Parish,  in  consideration 
of  which  they  received  the  promise  of  the  jiarish 
that  they  should  have  the  use  of  the  mreting-house 
twenty-one  Sundays  in  each  year.  An  arrangement 
was  made  not  long  after  for  Jlr.  Jones  to  preach  for 
them  every  fifth  Sunday;  and  as  it  was  difficult  for 
them  to  obtain  supplies  for  the  remaining  number  of 
Sundays  to  which  they  were  entitled,  they  tempor- 
arily relinquished  their  right  to  those  days  to  the 
Congregationalists.  The  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Jones  continued  two  years,  when  the  Congregation- 
alists voted  to  themselves  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
meeting-house.  Meetings  were  then  held  by  the 
Universalists  in  a  school-house,  and  a  suit  in  equity 
for  the  use  of  the  meeting-house  was  commenced. 
After  a  protracted  litigation,  extending  through  sev- 
eral years,  the  court,  virtually  acknowledging  the 
justice  of  the  Universalists'  claim,  dismissed  the  ac- 
tion for  want  of  jurisdiction,  and  referred  them  to 
the  Legislature  for  redress.  Preferring  to  build  a 
new  house  rather  than  to  have  further  contention 
about  the  old,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  on  the  24th 
of  June,  1829,  and  the  frame  of  the  building,  gotten 
out  at  Cambridge,  and  floated  to  Sandy  Bay,  was,  by 
the  volunteer  services  of  citizens,  taken  from  the 
water  and  raised  on  its  foundation  the  ensuing  4th 
of  July.  The  ministers  of  the  society  until  1840, 
when  the  territory  ceased  to  belong  to  Gloucester, 
were  Revs.  Fayette  Mace,  Lucius  E.  Paige,  B.  B. 
Murray,  A.  C.  L.  Arnold,  Charles  Spear  and  Gibson 
Smith. 

A  Fifth  Universalist  Society  was  organized  at  the 
Harbor  in  1843.  It  was  composed  chiefly  of  former 
members  of  the  parent  society,  who  withdrew  from 
that  organization  about  the  time  that  Rev.  Daniel  D. 
Smith  ceased  to  be  its  pastor.  They  took  to  them- 
selves the  name  of  the  "  Independent  Universalist 
Society,"  and  held  their  first  meetings  in  Murray  In- 
stitute Hall,  a  building  standing  on  land  belonging 
to  the  old  society.  Mr.  Smith  became  their  pastor  in 
184.3,  and  remained  with  them  till  the  summer  of 
1848.  In  September,  1845,  they  dedicated  a  meeting- 
house, which  they  had  erected  on  Elm  Street,  at  a 
cost  of  about  three  thousand  dollars.  A  church  of 
forty  members  was  organized,  the  deacons  being 
Richard  Friend,  Jr.,  and  Joseph  Friend.  Rev. 
David  H.  Plumb  was  their  minister  from  1849  to 
1852 ;  and  Rev.  George  J.  Sanger  from  1853  to  1856. 
The  dissolution  of  the  society  followed  soon  after 
Mr.  Sanger  ceased  his  labors,  and  in  1858  the  prop- 
erty was  sold  to  the  Methodists. 

A   Sixth    Universalist    Society    was   organized   at 


Lanesville  in  March,  1876.  The  members  were  pre- 
viously connected  with  the  Third  Parish  organiza- 
tion, at  Annis(iuam  ;  but  had  held  meetings  in  Vil- 
lage Hall,  and  also  formed  a  Sunday-school  several 
years  prior  to  their  organization  as  asociety,  probably 
as  early  as  1860.  On  organizing  they  took  the  name 
of  "The  Society  of  the  Lanesville  Universaliot 
Parish."  A  meeting-house  was  built  in  1878,  and 
dedicated  the  22d  of  January,  1879.  Rev.  B.  G.  Rus- 
sell was  pastor  for  one  year,  beginning  in  June,  1879. 
Until  April,  1884,  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  students 
from  Tufts  Divinity  School.  Rev.  George  Prnctor 
then  became  pastor,  and  remained  till  September, 
1885.  At  present  the  pulpit  is  supplied  by  Tufts 
divinity  students.  Sunday-school  established  in 
1860. 

A  Seventh  Universalist  Society  was  organized  at 
East  Gloucester,  the  first  ward  of  the  city,  under  the 
name  of  the  East  Gloucester  Universalist  Parish,  the 
22d  of  March,  1884,  and  a  church  was  organized  on 
the  29th  of  March,  1886.  A  house  of  worship  was 
erected  in  188-5-86.  Rev.  Byron  G.  Russell,  pastor 
from  February  to  June,  1886;  Rev.  N.  R.  Wright 
since  ^November,  1886.  Sunday-school  organized  on 
the  20th  of  April,  1884. 

Bapti.sts. — The  First  Baptist  Church  was  organ- 
ized at  Sandy  Bay,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1808,  and 
was    constituted  by   the  following-named   men  and 


women  : 

Benjamin  Hale, 
John  Smith. 
Ebenezer  Pool. 
Seth  Woodbury. 
Mi-8.  Judith  Hale. 
Mrs.  Martha  Smith. 
Mrs.  Sally  Pool. 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Merrill. 
Miss  Mary  Woodbury. 


■William  Smith. 
Neheniiah  Grover. 
Nathan  F.  Morgan. 
Solomon  Pool. 
Mrs.  Betsey  Witham. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dexter. 
Mrs.  Lydia  Lurvey. 
Mrs.  Abigail  Medler. 
Mrs.  Lucy  Davis. 


The  meetings  for  religious  worship  were  at  first 
held  in  the  house  of  Captain  Benjamin  Hale,  who,  in 
1809,  was  licensed  to  preach.  Rev.  Elisha  S.  Wil- 
liams, of  Beverly,  also  often  officiated  as  preacher 
from  1809  to  1812.  By  the  year  last  named  the 
church  had  increased  to  thirty-two  members.  The 
years  of  the  war  and  those  immediately  following 
witnessed  no  additions,  and  but  few  meetings  for 
public  worship,  though  the  members  of  the  church 
convened  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  residence  of 
Ebenezer  Pool.  In  December,  1820,  they  settled 
their  first  minister,  Rev.  James  A,  Boswell,  and  com- 
menced public  services  in  a  hall.  In  1822  they  built 
a  house  of  worship.  Mr.  Boswell's  pastorate  ceased 
in  1823,  but  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  church,  his 
successor, Rev.  Reuben  Curtis,  was  notsettled  till  1827. 
His  successors,  up  to  and  including  the  time  when 
the  territory  ceased  to  belong  to  Gloucester,  were, — 
1831,  Bartlet  Pease ;  1834,  Otis  Wing;  1837,  Gibbon 
Williams;  1838,  Benjamin  Knight;  1840,  Otis  Wing. 

A  Second  Baptist  Church  was  formed  December  29, 
1830,  at  the  Harbor.  It  is  now  called  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church.     The  original  members  were  : 
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Timothy  Favor. 
Det^aniiii  Ellery. 
Josopli  Feara. 
John  Wootlbury. 
Nancy  Woodbury. 
Esther  Li-'igbtoa. 
Margaret  Fuvor. 


£Iizal>etb  Roberta. 
Sally  Roive. 
Porcas  Sniilh. 
Sallie  Baily. 
}lannah  Dresser. 
Juililb  Ellery. 
Lucy  Steele. 


Sally  Ehvell. 
Esther  Feura. 
Niiiicy  Thoniae. 
Eunice  Brown, 
liannali  Aduma. 
Betay  Feaiy. 


Several  of  the  above  named  bad  been  in  the  habit 
of  holding  social  religious  meetings  occasionally 
in  each  other's  homes  during  several  years  before 
their  constituting  a  church,  and,  aided  by  pastors  of 
the  Salem  Baptist  Association,  had  frequently  had 
Sunday  services  in  Union  Hall.  Early  in  1830  they 
took  steps  towards  the  erection  of  a  house  of  wor- 
ship on  Pleasant  Street.  It  was  dedicated  on  the 
21at  of  September,  the  same  year.  This  gave  place 
to  another,  erected  on  the  corner  of  Pleasant  and 
Middle  Streets,  and  dedicated  in  March,  1851.  In 
1869,  when  an  e.xtensive  remodeling  of  this  edifice, 
involving  an  outlay  of  $18,000,  was  in  progress,  it  was 
utterly  destroyed  by  fire.  A  temporary  building  was 
at  once  put  up  on  Mason  Street,  where  worship  was 
held  till  May,  1871,  when  a  new  and  commodious 
church  edifice,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  one  destroyed 
by  lire,  was  dedicated  and  occupied.  The  pastors  of 
the  church  have  been :  Rev.  Samuel  Adlam,  March 
24,  1831,  to  1834;  Kev.  William  Lamson,  June,  1837, 
to  October,  1849;  Kev.  J.  A.  B.  Stone,  November, 
1839,  to  October,  1841 ;  Kev.  William  Lamson, 
November,  1841,  to  August,  1848;  Kev.  Joseph  R. 
Manton,  February,  1849,  to  September,  1850;  Kev. 
Miles  Sanford,  March,  1851,  to  July,  1853;  Rev. 
Samuel  Everett  Pierce,  September,  1853,  to  June, 
1860 ;  Rev.  L.  M.  Woodruff,  January,  1862,  to  March, 
1864;  Rev.  George  B.  Gow,  December,  1864,  to  March, 
1867;  Kev.  Forest  F.  Emerson,  April,  1868,  to  Sep- 
tember, 1873;  Rev.  J.  M.  English,  July,  1875,  to 
March,  1882  ;  Rev.  C.  D.  Morris,  D.D.,  pastor  since 
March,  1882.     Sunday  school  organized  in  1827. 

A  branch  church  was  established  at  East  Glouces- 
ter in  January,  18G1,  and  became  duly  organized  as 
the  "  East  Gloucester  Baptist  Church"  on  the  13th  of 
July,  1863.  It  was  originally  composed  of  titty-four 
persons,  dismissed  from  the  parent  church  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  this  organization.  The  society 
was  organized  in  March,  18()5,  and  incorporated  in 
April,  1878. 

A  chapel  was  erected  in  1858,  before  the  creation  of 
any  organization.  It  was  greatly  enlarged  ten  years 
later,  and  dedicated  February  3,  1869.  The  first 
pastor  of  the  church  was  Rev.  Andrew  Dunn,  settled 
in  Se])teinber,  1807  ;  his  successors,  with  the  dates  of 
their  settlement,  have  been :  Revs.  Joseph  II.  Gan- 
nett, August,  1867;  A.  M.  Iliggins,  June,  1874; 
George  B.  JlcCullough,  Fel)ruary,  1^78;  L.  A.  Hall, 
September,  1881  ;  George  Dana  Sanders,  June,  1885. 
Sunday  school  organized  in  1858. 

Meetings  of  the  Baptists  (unorganized)  were  held 
at  AMni8<iuam  early  in  the  present  century,  conducted 
by  Rev.  Epcs  Davis,  who  was  ordained  as  a  Frec-Will 


Baptist  preacher  not  far  from  1810,  and  for  a  long 
time  held  public  religious  services  in  his  own  house. 
About  the  year  1825  he  Joined  the  Calvinislic  Baptist 
Church,  and  continued  a  preaclier  in  the  same  till 
1840.  In  1830  he  built  a  meeting-house  at  Anni.s- 
quam  Point,  which  was  dedicated  in  June,  1831.  It 
passed  out  of  his  hands  in  1838,  and  has  since  been 
used  for  secular  purposes.  It  is  now  known  as 
"  Mechanics'  Hall." 

Methodists. — The  first  Methodist  Episcopal  So- 
ciety was  organized  in  1826.  In  1805  John  Eduey, 
an  English  Wesleyan,  moved  into  Gloucester  and 
became  a  resident  in  the  Fourth  Parish,  and  held 
meetings  in  his  own  house.  Probably  at  his  solicita- 
tion, the  first  Methodist  sermon  in  the  town  was 
preached  there  in  1806,  by  Rev.  George  Pickering, 
presiding  elder  of  the  Boston  District.  Mr.  Picker- 
ing made  several  visits  and  may  have  remained  here 
some  little  time,  as,  on  account  of  the  large  crowds 
attracted  to  Mr.  Edney's  house,  some  of  the  citizens 
professed  ahirm  for  the  jteace  and  good  order  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  made  formal  ai)i)lication  to  the 
selectmen  to  interfere.  They  attempted  to  do  so,  by 
calling  on  Mr.  Pickering,  and  requesting  him  to  leave 
town.  .He  calmly  assured  them  that  he  knew  what 
he  was  about,  and  should  remain  and  preach  as  long 
as  there  was  a  prospect  of  his  doing  good.  He  was 
not  further  molested.  Jlr.  Babson  says  of  this  move- 
ment: "A  few  converts  were  the  fruits  of  these  early 
labors;  hut  the  field  appears  to  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely abandoned  from  this  time  till  1821,  when,  and 
during  the  four  following  years,  Mr.  Pickering,  as  a 
missionary  of  the  New  England  Conference,  frtquent- 
ly  visited  the  town,  and  preached  eitlier  in  a  private 
house  or  in  the  old  meeting-house,  '  up  in  town.'  On 
these  visits  'class-meetings'  for  religious  inquiry  and 
conversation  were  held ;  and  then  were  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  a  permanent  ministry."  The  society  or- 
ganized in  1826  was  composed  of  about  twenty  person.-; 
and  the  following-named  pereons  were  the  first  to  be 
formed  into  a  class  : 

Thomas  Hilllcr.  Judith  Tucker.  Rachel  RIgga. 

Porcaa  Mart^ton.  Clariswa  Adaina.  Lucy  Lowe. 

laabol  Ho<lgkin8.  Betay  PuKifer. 

Rev.  Aaron  Wailt  was  the  first  minister  appointed 
to  the  field,  which  included  the  whole  Cape.  His 
Sunday  services  were  usually  held  in  the  old  meeting- 
house in  the  Fourth  Parish,  till  the  fall  of  1828,  when 
ho  began  to  preach  in  a  new  meetinghouse  erected 
by  the  Methodists,  on  Prospect  Street,  at  the  Harbor. 
This  house  continued  to  be  occupied  by  the  society 
till  1858,  when  they  purchased  tlie  meeting-house 
on  Elm  Street,  erected  by  the  "  Independent  Univer- 
salist  Society."  This  was  used  by  them  till  1883, 
when,  on  the  31st  of  October,  they  dedicated  and  oc- 
cupied a  new  house  of  worship  on  Prosjiect  Street. 
Mr.  Waitt's  successors  were  Revs.  William  R.  Stone, 
Aaron  Summers,  Aaron  Josselyn,  John  Bailey,  Leon- 
ard  B.  Griffin.  E.  M.  Beebe,  Stephen   Hilar,  H.  P. 
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Hall,  Joel  Steele,  Mr.  Burrows,  H.  M.  Bridge,  W.  C. 
Clark,  John  CoUum,  J.  Wilson,  Linus  Fish,  H.  R. 
Parinonter,  N.  A.  Smile,  Converse  L.  McCiirdy,  I.  J. 
P.  Collyor,  \V.  ('.  High,  J.  U.  Smith,  A.  F.  llcrriik, 
X.  T.  Whitiiker,  Albert  Gould,  Edward  A.  Titus, 
George  F.  Eaton,  S.  B.  Sweetzer,  J.  W.  Higgins.  Mr. 
Higgins  is  the  present  pastor.  Messrs.  Burrows, 
Clark  and  CoUum  were  local  preachers,  who  had  lay 
occupations.     Sunday-school  organized  in  1826, 

A  Second  Methodist  Society  and  Church  were  or- 
ganized in  1S38,  at  Eiverdale.  Meetings  in  that 
neighborhood  had  not  been  interrupted  by  the 
erection  of  the  house  of  worship  at  the  Harbor,  in 
1828,  but  Mr.  Waitt's  labors,  as  were  those  of  his 
successors  until  1838,  were  divided  between  the  Har- 
bor and  Town  Parish,  with  occasional  preaching  at 
Sandy  Bay.  In  the  fall  of  1S37,  Mr.  Samuel  Curtis, 
of  Riverdale,  having  donated  a  lot  of  land  for  church 
purposes,  steps  were  taken  for  erecting  a  house  of 
worship  thereon.  The  edifice  was  completed  the 
next  year,  and  dedicated  on  the  17th  of  November, 
1838.  The  bell  still  in  use  on  this  meeting-house 
was  purchased  of  the  Congregationalist  Church  in 
Eockport,  and  is  the  same  as  gave  the  alarm  to  the 
citizens  in  September,  1814,  on  the  occasion — as  nar- 
rated in  the  chapter  on  Military  Affairs — when  the 
British  frigate  "  Nymph  "  opened   fire  on  the  town. 

The  ministers  at  Riverdale  tince  the  Methodists 
there  ceased  to  be  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
minister  at  the  Harbor,  have  been,  with  the  dates  of 
their  appointment:  Revs.  Leonard  B.  Griffin,  1838; 
Benjamin  F.  Lambord,  1840;  Ziba  B.  C.  Dunham, 
1841;  Zachariah  A.  Mudge,  1842;  Thomas  C. 
Pearce,  1S43;  C.  R.  Foster,  1844;  Daniel  Richards, 
184.5;  John  Poulson,  1847;  John  G.  Cary,  1848; 
Jarvis  Wilson,  1850 ;  Augustus  F.  Bailey,  1851 ; 
William  F.  La  Count,  1853  ;  Z.  B.  C.  Dunham,  1855 ; 
Horace  F.  Jlorse,  1856  ;  Samuel  A.  Cushin?,  1858 ; 
N.  S.  Spaulding,  1859;  John  Middleton,  1861;  S. 
Chapin,  1SG3  ;  W.  F.  La  Count,  1865;  A.  J.  Hall, 
1868;  W.  J.  Hambleton,  1871 ;  A.  M.  Osgood,  1872; 
John  Capen,  1873;  W.  P.  Blackmer,  1874;  W.  Wil- 
kie,  1876;  N.  H.  Martin,  1878;  I.  A.  Mesler,  1881  ; 
O.  M.  Hall,  1884;  T.  C.  Martin,  1887.  Sunday- 
school  organized  1838. 

A  Third  Methodist  Church  was  organized  by  form- 
ing a  cla.s3  at  Sandy  Bay,  in  1831,  by  Rev.  Aaron 
Lummus,  then  settled  at  the  Harbor.  The  members 
of  the  class  were: 

Levi  Cleavea.  Hattie  Tarr.  Rhuda  Cleaveg. 

Jitcy  Cleaves.  Charles  Wormwood.  Betsey  Tarr. 

Ann  Cleaves.  Zacbeus  Roberto.  John  Cleaves. 

Solomon  Tarr.  Louis  Pool. 

This  cla«s  was  connected  with  the  Harbor  Church 
until  1838,  when  it  was  set  off  as  a  circuit  with  Town. 
Parish,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Leonard  B.  GritBn. 
A  meeting-house  was  erected  and  dedicated  that 
year.  In  1839  the  society  was  made  a  separate 
charge,  and   Rev.    Israel   Washburn    was  appointed 


pastor.    Rev.  Thomas  G.  Brown  was  pastor  when  the 
territory  became  a  part  of  the  town  of  Rockport. 

A  Fourth  Methodist  Cluircli  begun  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  following-named  persons  as  a  class,  in 
May,  1871,  at  Bay  View: 

Kilby  P.  Sargent.  George  W.  Hodgdou.  Sarali  Griffln. 

George  Lane.  Eliza  J.  Hodgdon.  Charles  W.  Uowland. 

Thomas  Lane.  Lincoln  Littlefield.  Williuin  Roily. 

Nancy  Griffin.  Eliza  J.  Littlefield.  Ricliurd  Pillage. 

Sarah  Roberts.  Clara  Ranisdell.  N.  Hart. 

Daniel  Roberts.  Moses  Riirasdell.  M.  M.  Hatch. 

William  P.  Hnyden.  Warren  Griffin. 

A  church  edifice  was  erected  on  a  lot  donated  by 
Mr.  Kilby  P.  Sargent,  and  was  dedicated  on  the  14th 
of  March,  1871.  Rev.  Alonzo  Sanderson  was  the  first 
pastor.  His  successors  were  Revs.  Allen  J.  Hall, 
William  B.  Toulmin,  George  E.  Sanderson,  John 
Peterson,  William  Silverthorn,  William  F.  Lawford, 
and  the  present  incumbent.  Rev.  George  W.  Coon. 
Sunday-school  organized  1871. 

A  Fifth  Methodist  Church  was  organized  on  the 
23d  of  September,  1885,  at  East  Gloucester,  with 
twenty-two  members.  A  church  building  was  begun 
in  June  of  that  year,  and  finished  in  January,  1887. 
It  has  no  resident  pastor,  but  is  regularly  supplied 
with  preaching.     Sunday-school  organized  1885. 

Work  among  the  Swedes  was  begun  by  the  Method- 
ists in  Gloucester,  by  forming  a  class  in  November, 
1874.  In  1884  Rev.  Albert  Hallen  was  appointed  by 
the  Conference  to  labor  among  the  Swedes  on  the 
Cape. 

COXGREGATIOXALISTS. — .\n  Orthodox  Congrega- 
tionalist Society  was  organized  at  Lanesville  on  the 
6th  of  March,  1828.  They  at  once  erected  a  chapel, 
which  was  dedicated  in  October  the  same  year.  It 
was  greatly  enlarged  in  1853,  and  gave  place  some 
thirteen  years  later  to  the  present  commodious  house 
of  worship,  dedicated  the  31st  of  January,  1866.  In 
August,  1830,  the  following-named  persons  were  duly 
formed  into  "The  North  Orthodox  Congregational 
Church  :" 

Jonathan  Ilaraden.  Hannah  Young. 

William  Choate.  Mary  Andrews. 

Matthew  S.  Giles.  Nancy  Young. 
Esther  Laue. 

Their  first  pastor,  installed  in  March,  1831,  was 
Rev.  Moses  Sawyer.  His  successors  have  been  :  1840, 
Rev.  David  Tilton  ;  1850,  Rev.  Edwin  Seabury  ;  1854, 
Rev.  N.  Richardson;  1857,  Rev.  Francis  N. Peloubet; 
1860,  Rev.  Ebenezer  Burgess;  1863,  Rev.  Thomas 
Morong;  1868,  Rev.  Will  C  Wood;  1871,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam H.  Teel ;  1875,  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Andrews ;  1882, 
Rev.  Josiah  G.  Willis ;  Rev.  Frank  H.  Reed,  the 
present  pastor,  August  16,  1885.  Sunday-school 
organized  18.30. 

In  November,  1829,  Andrew  Parker,  Nathaniel 
Babson,  Judith  Parsons,  Elizabeth  J.  Stevens,  Sarah 
Harraden,  Anna  Harraden,  Pamelia  Stacy,  the  seven 
members  of  the  First  Parish  Church  who  had  with- 
drawn from  that  organization  during  the  pastorate  of 


Susan  Bennisou. 
Deborah  P.  Young. 
Nancy  B.  Young, 
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Rev.  Mr.  Hildreth,  were  organized  into  "The  Evangel- 
ical Coiigregationiil  Cluirch"  by  an  ecclesiastical 
council  called  for  that  purpose.  Some  of  them,  and 
probably  others  not  members  of  the  church,  formed 
a  society  on  the  13th  of  March,  1830,  and  took  the 
name  "The  Evangelical  Society."  la  1831  they 
erected  a  house  of  worship  on  the  corner  of  Middle 
and  Church  Streets,  which  wsw  dedicated  on  the  8th 
of  September  of  that  year.  It  was  sold  and  removed 
in  1854,  and  a  more  commodious  structure  w:is  built 
on  the  same  spot,  and  dedicated  the  22d  of  March, 
1855.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Charles  S.  Porter, 
ordained  the  1st  of  August,  1882.  His  successors, 
with  dates  of  their  settlement  over  the  church,  have 
been  :  1835,  Rev.  Christopher  M.  Nickels;  1848,  Rev. 
James  Aiken  ;  1853,  Rev.  J.  L.  Hatch;  1858,  Rev. 
LysanderDickerman  ;  18G0,  Rev.  I.  C.  Tbacher;  1871,  | 
Rev.  Seth  W.  Segur;  1874,  Rev.  F.  B.  Makepeace; 
1879,  Rev.  Frank  G.  Clark,  who  resigned  in  April, 
1887.  His  successor  has  not  yet  been  chosen.  Sun- 
day-school organized  1829. 

The  "  Trinitarian  Congregational  Society"  at  West 
Gloucester  was  duly  organized,  as  was  also  the  church 
connected  therewith,  in  1833.  A  house  of  worship 
was  erected  on  the  main  road  from  Gloucester  to  Es- 
sex in  1834.  The  pastors  have  been :  Rev.  C.  B. 
Smith,  to  May,  18G1  ;  Kev.  Samuel  Cole,  August, 
1862,  to  1807;  Rev.  Charles  T>.  Pigeon,  June,  1868, 
to  October,  1872;  Rev.  Luther  Farnham,  November, 
1872,  to  November,  1873;  Rev.  Nathaniel  Richard- 
son, May,  1874,  to  November,  1879;  Rev.  Alexander 
C.  Childs,  May,  1880,  to  May,  1885  ;  Rev.  Charles  F. 
Goldsmith,  ,Iune,  1885,  to  June,  1887.  The  pulpit  is 
now  supplied  by  Rev.  James  C.  Alvord,  of  Andover 
Theological  School.  Sunday-school  probably  organ- 
ized in  1833. 

In  January,  1887,  a  Congregational  Society,  and  a 
church  entitled  the  "  Union  Congregational  Church," 
of  twenty  members,  was  organized  in  the  new  Union 
Chapel,  at  Magnolia.  Regular  services  are  held  in 
the  old  Union  Chapel,  erected  some  years  ago,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Goldsmith,  of  West  Gloucester,  has  been 
the  regular  supply  for  the  pulpit.  A  Union  Sunday- 
school  has  been  held  in  the  chapel  several  years. 

Ro.MAN  Catiioi.ic' — ,bV.  Ann's  Church. — In  the  ac- 
companying illustration  we  have  an  excellent  picture 
of  the  church  property  of  the  Catholic  parish  of  St. 
Ann,  Gbmcester,  Mass.  It  is  perfect  except  in  the 
relative  position  of  the  buildings,  which  form  almost 
a  square,  and  are  therefore  even  more  desirably  lo- 
cated. The  church  and  convent  are  located  on  Park 
Street.  The  parochial  house  and  school  stand  pictu- 
resquely at  the  lu'a<l  of  Dale  .\venue,  only  a  few  rods 
distant  from  the  City  Hall.  A  more  desirable  location 
could  not  be  Ibuiid  in  the  whole  city  for  the  house. 
Nor  could  the  citizens  find  a  more  beautiful  building 
for  the  vicinity  of  their  handsome  City  Hall. 

'  By  R«v.  J.  J    H.iily 


This  is  plainly  a  group  of  church  property  in  which 
the  richest  parish  in  the  land  might  take  a  virtuous 
pride.  And  it  merit-s  our  admiration  all  the  more, 
that  it  is  the  pious  offering  to  God  and  religion  of 
our  Cape  Ann  fishermen.  It  is  truly  a  great  work 
for  a  parish  neither  rich  nor  over-numerous.  And  it 
appears  all  the  greater  as  you  read,  at  the  foot  of  the 
picture,  the  date  of  erection  of  the  several  buildings. 
Only  twelve  years  ago  this  congregation  had  to 
worship  in  the  poorest  church  in  town,  with  little 
prospects  of  anything  better  in  the  near  future.  Hut 
a  glance  at  this  picture  soon  reveals  the  possibilities 
of  the  united  efforts  of  a  zealous  priest  and  people. 

The  corner-stone  of  this  magnificent  granite  church 
was  laid  only  in  1876.  This  parochial  house,  equally 
handsome  and  substantial,  was  built  in  1880;  and  the 
school  and  convent  were  completed  in  1886.  It  is  a 
most  extraordinary  record  of  only  ten  years. 

The  Cape  Ann  fishermen  have  here  a  grand  centen- 
nial monument,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  figures  1876, 
found  inscribed  on  the  corner-stone  of  this  magnifi- 
cent granite  church.  And  well  may  they  be  proud  of 
this,  their  fisherman  church,  so  appropriately  dedicated 
to  St.  Ann,  the  mother  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  God. 
It  is  here  at  this  holy  shrine  that  so  many  of  these- 
brave  men  piously  prepare  themselves  for  the  peril- 
ous trip.  And  from  its  golden  cross,  brightly  glitter- 
ing in  the  sun,  some  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  they  reverently  receive  a  parting 
benediction,  and,  on  their  return,  this  seU-same 
emblem  of  salvation  first  meets  their  anxious  gaze  for 
home,  and  once  more  invites  them  within  its  sacred 
precincts  for  prayer  and  thanksgiving  for  their  safe 
deliverance  from  so  many  dangers. 

The  following  brief  description  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  of  interest  and  advantage  to  the  many  summer 
visitors,  who  are  becoming  more  and  more  numer- 
ous every  year,  as  this  healthful  resort  is  becoming 
better  known : 

This  church  is  built  from  the  choicest  material  out 
of  the  depths  of  the  Roekport  Granite  Company's 
quarries.  The  style  is  pure  Gothic,  and  it  is  suffi- 
ciently ornamental  to  be  recognized  as  the  grand  and 
chief  ornament  of  the  city  by  all  its  citizens,  regard- 
less of  creed  or  denomination. 

It  luis  six  spacious  entrances — three  through  a 
commodious  vestibule  and  three  to  the  bjisement. 
This  basement  might  of  itself  pass  for  quite  a  church, 
having  solid  hard-wood  pews  with  over  a  thousand 
sittings,  with  its  high  and  neatly  frescoed  ceiling  and 
elegantly  carved  altar,  on  either  side  of  which  stands 
a  commodious  vcstry-rooni.  The  three  front  en- 
trances to  the  church  are  large,  pointed  openings, 
with  heads  of  tracery,  that  in  the  centre  having 
moulded  copings.  Over  this  central  entrance  is  a 
very  handsome  rose  window,  sixteen  feet  in  diameter, 
with  label  mouldings  of  granite.  The  side  windows, 
eight  on  each  si<le,  giving  one  in  each  bay,  are  five 
and  one-half  by  fifteen  feet,  pointed  and  with  heads  of 
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triU'ory.  The  roof  is  lighted  in  the  dormers,  one  in 
each  bay  ;  it  is  shited  witli  the  best  Eastern  shite, 
with  bands  of  uiifadiiiff  Vermont  green.  The  interior 
arrantrements  eonsist  of  nave,  aisles  and  ihaneel,  the 
latter  with  a  vestry  on  either  side,  connected  by  a 
passage  in  the  rear  of  the  main  altar.  The  aisles  are 
three  in  number,  leading  from  the  several  entrances, 
the  main  aisle  being  six  feet  and  the  others  four  feet 
in  width.  The  roof  is  open-timbered,  with  the  tim- 
bers cased  and  moulded,  and  pointed  in  form.  The 
organ  gallery  over  the  vestibule,  extending  slightly 
into  the  auditorium,  is  the  only  gallery  in  the  church. 
The  chancel,  at  the  rear  of  the  auditorium,  is  oc- 


richly  decorated.  The  windows  are  of  cathedral 
glass,  and  very  rich  and  elegant  in  design  and  color, 
and  the  walls  are  richly  decorated.  In  the  frescoing, 
as  in  everything  else  in  the  building,  the  pure 
geometrical  Gothic  style  has  been  scrupuously  ad- 
hered to  in  every  detail,  and,  amid  countless  varieties 
of  beautiful  shades  and  shadows,  the  most  perfect 
unity  of  design  and  color  has  been  most  admirably 
preserved.  On  the  sides  of  the  front  entrance  be- 
neath the  organ  gallery  are  two  beautiful  groups  of 
paintings  in  life-size  by  Schumacher,  one  represent- 
ing the  divine  commission  of  the  twelve  apostles  to 
preach  the  Gospel ;  the  other,  the  same  group,  at  the 


tagonal  in  form,  with  an  arch  forty  feet  wide  and  sixty 
feet  high,  pointed  and  with  heavy  stucco  mouldings. 
It  contains  four  windows,  four  feet  by  fourteen  each 
with  figures  in  richly-stained  glass.  These  figures 
represent  the  four  evangelists,  with  their  respective 
emblems — the  ox,  lion,  eagle  and  angel. 

The  altars,  three  in  number,  made  from  the  archi- 
tect's design,  and  in  style  and  proportion  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  other  work,  are  all  in  marble,  set  in 
mosaic  style  of  exquisite  variety,  and  represent  nearly 
all  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  main  altar,  some 
thirty  feet  high,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  this 
country.  The  nave  arches,  sixteen  in  number  (eight 
on  each  side),  are  pointed  in  form,  with  heavy  mould-' 
ing,  and  springing  from  richly-carved  caps  and  grace- 
ful columns  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter.  The 
wainscoting,  altar  rail,  gallery  front,  etc.,  are  finished 
in  brown  ash,  and  all  the  work  in  the  roof  is  of  pine. 


ascension  of  the  blessed  Saviour.  Over  the  side 
altars  are  two  real  works  of  art  of  great  merit, 
brought  from  Florence  b)-  the  pastor  in  1878 — one  a 
beautiful  gem  of  the  Raphael  school  of  art,  represent- 
ing the  "Virgin  with  the  Divine  Infant  Visited  by 
St.  Elizabeth  and  St.  John  the  Baptist;  "  the  other  is 
of  the  Flemish  school  of  art,  representing  the  "Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi  at  the  Stable  of  Bethlehem." 

A  description  of  the  countless  sacred  emblems 
which  everywhere  greet  the  eye,  and  representing 
scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour,  would  require  too 
much  space.  The  student  of  biblical  and  ecclesias- 
tical lore  may  here  find  a  rich  field  for  interesting 
study,  not  for  hours,  but  for  whole  days,  in  their  pic- 
torial illustration.  Crowning  this  sacred  edifice  is  a 
steeple  towering  in  graceful  proportions  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  feet  in  height.  And  in  the  handsome 
belfry  of  fine-cut  granite  hangs  the  largest  and  mel- 
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lowest  church-bell  in  the  entire  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

This  church  alone  co.st  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  the  entire  group  has  involved  an  expendi- 
ture of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars. 
Hence  these  words  of  Bishop  O'Reilly  in  his  preface 
to  his  sermon. — ''This  is  a  surprise  to  all  the  priests 
not  only  of  this  diocese,  but  of  all  New  En<rlund. 
Praise  is  in  the  mouths  of  all.  Let  it  not  be  said  that 
the  people  have  not  been  extremely  generous,  many 
of  them  poor  and  making  their  living  by  toiling  on 
the  sea.  Their  hearts  are  in  the  right  place;  they 
have  the  faith,  and  is  it  not  cheerful  when  they  are 
nearing  land  to  see  the  first  object  that  of  their 
church,  the  cross  on  the  highest  tower  glittering  in 
the  sunshine?" 

Forty  years  ago  saw  no  Catholic  congregation  in 
this  place.  Among  the  priests  present  at  this  con.se- 
cration  was  the  Kev.  D.  O'Callaghan,  the  respected 
pastor  of  St.  Augustine's,  South  Boston,  wlio,  as  altar- 
boy  from  Salem,  served  the  first  Mass  in  Gloucester. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Shahau,  then  the  pious  pastor  of 
Salem,  purchased  for  them  a  Baptist  Church,  which 
was  dedicated  by  Rev.  John  O'Brien,  of  Lowell,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1855,  the  sermon  being  preached  by  Rev. 
N.  S.  O'Brien.  A  few  months  thereafter  Rev.  Dr. 
Acquarone  became  the  first  pastor,  and  remained  in 
charge  until,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  he  retired  in  1871  to 
his  native  Italy. 

The  Ri:v.  J.  J.  Healy,  to  whose  indefatigable  zeal 
and  energy  this  parish  owes  its  present  prosperous 
condition,  was  born  near  Bantry,  County  Cork,  Ire- 
land, January  30,  183r>.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  in 
St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  30,  1868. 
After  three  years  in  St.  James  parish,  Salem,  Mass., 
he  took  charge  of  his  Gloucester  parish,  September  5, 
1871.  The  Catholic  Church  property  in  Gloucester 
was  then  limited  to  theold  wooden  building,  formerly  a 
Baptist  Churcli,  scarcely  sutBcient  accommodatiun  for 
the  Sunday-school  which  the  new  pastor  soon  rallied 
around  him.  There  being  no  parochial  hotise,  the  first 
SIX  weeks  were  spent  in  a  hotel.  During  these  few 
weeks  the  Sunday-school  was  organized,  certain  re- 
ligious societies  established,  and  a  respectalde  jiaro- 
chial  house  was  purchased  and  soon  suitably  furnished. 
All  this  rush  rather  e.xcited  the  quiet  i>eople,  who 
never  expected  to  see  all  this  accomplished  during 
their  natural  lives.  They  even  assembled  in  church 
to  protest  against  such  innovations  and  the  rashness 
of  tlie  priest  in  thus  purchasing  a  liouse  without  their 
counsel  aiid  consent.  On  this  occasion  a  more  or  less 
Htormy  di.scusbion  took  place  between  priest  and  people, 
wherein  the  former  evidently  came  off  victorious,  for 
he  not  only  persisted  in  his  house  transaction,  but 
soon  set  about  purdiasing  house-lots  around  the  old 
church,  witli  the  evident  determination  of  some  time 
in  tlie  future  building  a  more  suitable  church.  The 
people  were  innocent  enough  in  their  remonstrance, 
as  the  sequel  plainly  shows.    For  upon  ocular  demon- 


stration of  the  extraordinary  zeal  and  business  capacity 
of  their  pastor  they  soon  rallied  to  his  generous  sup- 
port. Lot  after  lot  was  purchased  in  quick  succession, 
and  the  old  buildings  were  economically  displaced  and 
disposed  of  It  was,  of  course,  an  expensive  way  of 
getting  land,  but  all  the  surroundings  being  built  on, 
and  this  spot  being  controlled  and  otherwise  desirable, 
he  was  left  no  choice  in  this  matter.  Some  thought 
a  somewhat  larger  and  better  church  ought  to  be  begun 
before  a  great  while,  but  not  a  few  declared  the  old 
church  good  enough  for  this  poor  congregation.  But 
before  they  had  time  to  arrive  at  any  unanimous  con- 
clusion the  excavations  were  progressing,  and  in  di- 
mensionssomewhatalarmiiig.  Anew  church  wasevi- 
dently  inevitable,  and  the  people,  with  the  best  grace 
possible,  anxiously  awaited  future  developments. 

The  new  foundations  seemed  rather  heavy  for  a 
wooden  structure,  and  a  brick  one  would,  of  course,  be 
too  expensive;  and  it  was  not  until  the  walls  arose  far 
above  the  surface  with  handsome,  substantial  granite 
that  the  good  people  believed  that  they  were  about  to 
have  a  veritable  granite  church.  Both  Catholics  and 
Protestants  stared  and  wondered,  reluctant  to  express 
their  innermost  thoughts.  But  the  administration  was 
such  a  great  succtss  from  the  beginning,  and  so  far 
beyond  their  highest  expectations,  that  they  deter- 
mined mure  and  more  to  give  it  a  fair  and  full  trial. 

Collections  and  fairs  followed  in  quick  succession, 
and  so  niarvelously  successful  were  the  results  that 
the  people  became  more  and  more  confirmed  in  faith 
and  works.  The  year  1871)  saw  the  laying  ol  the  cor- 
ner-stone and  the  completion  of  this  handsome  granite 
edifice, — this  grand  centennial  monument  of  both 
priest  and  people  ;  and  with  the  use  of  their  first  stag- 
ing was  finished  not  only  its  handsome  Irescoing,  but 
its  three  magnificetitly  rich  marble  altars.  Soon  after 
followed  the  erection  of  its  grand  organ,  regarded  the 
best  in  Essex  County  ;  the  granite  belfry  and  tower, 
and  finally  the  placing  and  blessing  of  the  largest  and 
mellowest  of  church-bells  in  New  England.  In  1880 
a  magnificent  parochial  house  of  faced  brick,  with 
brown-stone  trimmings  and  finest  granite  underpin- 
ning, equally  grand  iu  all  its  other  ))arts,  found  them 
in  possession  of  the  finest  priests'  house  in  the  arch- 
diocese. 

The  last  parochial  work  was  the  very  |)retty  convent 
and  the  school,  with  six  large  school-rooms,  the  best 
that  can  be  fiuind  iu  the  city.  All  continued  to  praise 
and  admire  this  great  work.  But  althongli  very  satis- 
factory returns  were  annually  read  of  all  moneys  re- 
ceived, the  abstnce  of  any  public  report  of  the  indebt- 
edness left  the  timid  somewhat  fearful.  And  it  was 
not  till  they  had  seen  thtir  grand  cliurch  solemnly 
consecrated,  and  with  all  tiie  richness  and  grandeur 
which  it  actually  contains,  out  of  debt,  that  all  with 
one  accord  united  in  devout  praise  and  tli:inksgiving 
for  the  great  things  the  Lord  bad  done  for  them  in  so 
brief  a  period. 

This  church  was  consecrated  July  25, 188C,  by  Most 
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Rev.  John  J.  Williams,  Arclibishop  of  Boston,  as- 
!-istocl  by  fifty  of  the  clergy  from  this  and  ncighborin'; 
tliooeses,  with  Rev.  J.  P.  Bodfish,  rector  of  the  0;ithe- 
dral,  as  grand  master  of  ceremonies,  and  Rev.  Charles 
W.  Regan,  of  St.  Ann's  Church,  this  city,  assistant 
master.  The  consecration  services  began  at  7  A.M. 
and  lasted  until  9.30  .\.m. 

.\  special  train  arrived  from  Boston  at  9.4-5  a.m., 
bringing  about  fifty  priests  and  a  select  choir  of  tbrty 
of  Boston's  vocalists,  who  sang  the  High  Mass  of  con- 
secration. The  sermon  was  by  the  Riglit  Rev.  P.  T. 
O'Reilly,  Bishop  of  Springfield.  The  officers  of  the 
Mass  were  as  follows  :  Rev.  Hugh  Roe  O'Dounell,  of 
East  Boston,  celebrant;  Rev.  W.  P.  McQuaid,  of 
Boston,  deacon  ;  Rev.  M.  F.  Flatly,  of  Maiden,  sub- 
deacon,  in  presence  of  the  most  reverend  archbishop, 
with  Very  Rev.  William  Byrne,  V.G.,  Very  Rev.  John 
Hogan,  S  S.,  D.D.,  superior  of  the  ecclesiastical  sem- 
inary of  Brighton,  assistant  priests  ;  also  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  O'Reilly,  of  Springfield,  with  his  vicar-gen- 
eral. Very  Rev.  P.  Healy,  of  Chicopee,  and  Rev. 
Thomas  Griffin,  of  Worcester,  chancellor  of  the  dio- 
cese ;  also  Father  Neagle,  chancellor  of  the  archdio- 
cese ;  and  P.  P.  Chapon,  S.S.,  D.D.,  professor  of 
dogma,  Brighton  ;  Professor  Rev.  Louis  Walsh ;  Pro- 
fessor Rev.  J.  Begley,  of  Brighton  Seminary ;  Revs. 
John  J.  Gray,  of  Salem  ;  J.  Harrington,  of  Lynn ; 
John  Tierney,  of  Rockland ;  Christopher  McGrath, 
of  Somerville;  J.  J.  Harkins,P.  Plielan,of  Holyoke; 
James  Quan,  of  Webster ;  P.  Quaille,  of  Turner's 
Falls  ;  M.  Moran,  of  Boston  ;  and  Rev.  John  Mc- 
Mahon,  of  Charlestown,  w-ho  accompanied  his  brother, 
the  Bishop  of  Hartford. 

The  following  musical  programme  was  most  happily 
rendered  by  forty  select  vocalists  from  the  best  Bos- 
ton choirs,  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  John  J. 
McCloskey  ;  and  the  new  organ,  the  finest  in  Essex 
County,  was  at  its  best  under  tho  inspiring  touch  of 
Mr.  J.  Frank  Donahoe,  the  worthy  organist  of  the 
Boston  Cathedral. 

Beethoven's  grand  Mass  in  C,  sung  by  Miss  Ellen  A. 
McLaughlin,  leading  soprano  of  Bostou  Cathedral; 
Mrs.  Celia  Mooney,  leading  alto  at  Boston  Cathedral ; 
Miss  Tessie  M.  Flynn,  leading  alto  at  St.  James' 
Church, Boston;  Mr.  John  J.McCluskey,  leadingbasso 
at  the  Boston  Cathedral ;  with  a  chorus  of  forty  voices, 
and  Mr.  J.  Frank  Donahoe,  organist  of  the  Cathedral. 
Mr.  Donahoe  performed  a  grand  march  composed  by 
himself  and  the  "  Off'ertoire  "  of  Baptiste.  Miss  Mc- 
Laughlin sung  at  the  ott'ertory,  and  Mr.  Farley  sung 
'■  Veni  Creator,"  composed  by  CiriUo,  and  the  grand 
choral  "  Te  Deum."  At  one  o'clock  the  bishops  and 
priests  dined  at  the  parochial  residence,  and  the  choir, 
with  other  invited  guests,  some  fifty  of  the  laity, 
dined  at  the  Pavilion  Hotel.  At  two  o'clock  they 
were  treated  to  a  drive  through  the  city  and  ita 
surroundings.  At  3.30  p.m.  there  was  an  eloquent 
lecture  on  "Education,"  by  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Cunaty, 
of  Worcester,  with  a  sacred  concert,  as  follows  : 
83* 


Organ  Solo— "Priesta'  March  from  Athalio" MeQdelssoha 

Mr.  J.  FriiDk  Dunahuo. 

Soprano  Solo — "Salvo  Itiisina  "  Daoa 

Miss  Klloti  A.  McLaughlin. 
Pilgrinia'  chorus  of  forty  voict'a. 

Contralto  Solo — "Kac  ut  portem,"  from  "StJlbat  Mater" Itoeiatnl 

Mrs,  J).  A  King,  leading  contralto  of  St,  Auguiitiao^a  Church, 
South  Boston. 

Tenor  Solo — "Cujus  Animani."  from  "Stabat  Mater" Rossini 

Mr.  John  Farley. 

"  Ualleliyah  Chorus" — Grand  Chorus Handel 

Lecture  by  Rev.  T.  J.  Conaty,  of  Worcester, 

Dass  Solo — 'MJod  Kverywhere  " Lachuer 

Mr.  John  J.  McCluskey,  basso  of  Boston  Cathedral. 
**  The  Heavens  are  telling  the  Glory  of  God." 

Miss  McLaughlin,  Mr.  Farley,  Mr.  McCluskey  and  chorus. 


And  at  7.30  P.M.  the  grand  church  was  again 
crowded  for  pontifical  vespers  by  Right  Rev.  Law- 
rence McMahon,  Bishop  of  Hartford;  Rev.  Louis 
Walsh,  professor  at  the  St.  John  Ecclesiastical  Sem- 
inary, being  master  of  ceremonies. 

The  vespers  and  benediction  were  sung  by  St.  Ann's 
choir,  under  the  able  direction  of  Miss  Carrie  Simp- 
son, their  own  organist.  And  thus  appropriately 
terminated  the  programme  of  this  great  day  for 
Gloucester. 

Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart. — Mass  was  first  cele- 
brated in  Lanesville  in  18.50.  Services  were  held 
several  years  in  Village  Hall.  A  church  was  erected 
between  Lanesville  and  Bay  View  in  1870.  Rev. 
Thomas  Barry,  officiating  also  at  Rockport,  had 
charge  of  the  church  several  years.  The  present 
priest  in  charge  is  Rev.  Daniel  S.  Healy,  also  in 
charge  of  the  congregation  at  Rockport.  Sunday- 
school  organized  in  185a, 

Episcopalian. — The  parish  of  St.  John's  Episco- 
pal Church  was  formed  in  the  summer  of  18(33,  and 
reorganized  the  16th  of  October,  1871.  Services  con- 
ducted by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Edson,  of  Lowell,  were 
held  in  Gloucester  in  the  summer  of  1862,  and  other 
visiting  and  neighboring  clergy  soon  followed.  These 
services  were  held  in  Magnolia  Hall,  a  building 
occupying  the  site  of  the  present  church  edifice,  the 
latter  being  erected  in  1864,  and  consecrated  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Benjamin  H.  Paddock,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1874.  The  first  rector  of  the  church  was  Rev. 
Joshua  R.  Pierce,  who  was  chosen  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1864,  and  resigned  on  the  1st  of  December, 
1865.  His  successors  have  been  Rev.  J.  Frank 
Winkley,  fifteen  months  from  the  21st  of  November, 
1866;  Rev.  James  Reid,  from  April,  1872,  to  Novem- 
ber, 1876;  Rev.  W.  R.  Hooper,  from  1877  to  April, 
1882;  Rev.  Charles  A.  Hayden,  the  i)resent  rector, 
took  charge  on  the  1st  of  December,  1882.  Sunday- 
school  organized  in  1862. 

SWEDENBORGIAN. — The  First  Society  of  the  New 
Church  was  organized  in  May,  1871.  .Services  were 
at  first  held  at  the  residence  of  their  pastor,  Rev. 
Robert  P.  Rogers;  and  subsequently  in  the  hall  of 
the  Scientific  and  Literary  Association.  They  are 
now  temporarily  suspended. 
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Undenominational. — A  religious  organization, 
chiefly  designed  to  meet  the  religious  needs  of  sum- 
mer visitors  at  Magnolia,  was  established  in  1885, 
and  a  house  of  worship,  called  "The  Magnolia 
Church,"  was  erected  the  same  year.  The  cost,  in- 
cluding land,  was  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. 


CHAPTER   CVII. 

GLOUCESTER— ( Continued). 

BchooU — Lyceum — Sfiicyer  Free  Library — ScietUific  Society — Nmcepapert. 

Dtjking  the  first  sixty  years  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Cape,  whatever  schools  there  were,  or  whatever 
instruction  was  given  in  the  rudiments  of  learning, 
aside  from  home  training,  resulted  from  private  en- 
terprises, which  were  probably  not  very  numerous. 
Ezekiel  Collins,  born  in  1(144,  taught  writing,  and 
perhaps  some  other  branches  of  learning,  in  private 
families.  Other  citizens  probably  rendered  similar 
service.  The  first  action  taken  by  the  town  was  in 
1696,  when  the  selectmen  were  ordered  to  "provide  a 
schoolmaster  in  convenient  time."  At  another  town- 
meeting,  in  1G'.)8,  in  action  on  an  article  in  the  war- 
rant "  about  a  Bchoolnia.ster,  whether  they  would 
choose  one  or  no,  the  vote  carried  it  to  choose  one," 
and  Thomas  Riggs,  Sr.,  was  chosen  to  that  office, 
"  to  have  one  shilling  and  sixpence  a  day  during  the 
town's  pleasure,  and  the  said  Riggs's  likeing  to  carry 
it  on."  Tliis  arrangement  must  have  been  of  brief 
duration,  for  in  1701,  at  a  Quarterly-Session  Court  in 
Salem,  the  town  was  presented  for  neglect  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  schools.  A  school  was 
opened  in  the  beginning  of  1703,  and  continued, 
probably  with  wide  gaps  between  the  terms,  till  1706. 
In  1707  the  town's  delinquency  in  this  matter  was 
again  a  subject  of  complaint  at  court,  rrocecdings 
were  stayed,  however,  by  the  town's  arranging  for  a 
school  to  be  opened.  In  1801)  Mr.  Joshua  Moody 
was  engaged  to  teach  one  quarter  for  eight  pounds ; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  common  branches,  he  was  "to 
teach  lattioe,  if  scholars  appear."  Since  1812  schools 
have  been  among  the  i)ermanent  institutions  of 
Gloucester. 

The  first  school-house  was  built  in  1708,  and  was 
located  "on  the  easterly  side  of  the  meeting-house." 
Its  dimensions,  as  ordered  by  the  town,  were,  "  length, 
24  feet;  width,  16  feet;  height  of  .stud,  6  feet."  The 
cost  of  the  coni|ileted  building  was  £24  los.  Prior 
to  this  time  the  sessions  of  the  school  had  been  held 
in  the  meeting-house.  For  about  thirty  years  the 
public  grammar  school  was  kept  in  this  school-house, 
not  without  com|)laint,  however,  that,  on  account  of 
its  distance  from  their  homes,  a  considerable  jiortion 
of  the  children  were  deprived  of  its  advantages.  To 
remedy  thi.-(,  in  part,  land  was  granted  the  people  of 


Sandy  Bay,  in  1725,  on  which  to  erect  a  school-house, 
"  to  keep  a  good  school  in  for  the  Godly  instruction 
of  children,  and  teaching  of  them  to  read  and  write 
good  English;"  and  in  1826  a  similar  grant  was  made 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Head  of  the  Harbor.  It  was 
rapidly  becoming  manifest,  however,  that  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  the  grammar  school  building  was 
located  was  fast  losing  its  importance.  Population 
was  increasing  much  more  rapidly  in  other  ])ortions 
of  the  town.  The  first  serious  remonstrance  against 
the  existing  state  of  things  came  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Annitquam,  who  commenced  an  action  against  the 
town  for  not  giving  them  their  proportion  of  the 
school  privileges.  The  result  of  their  remonstrance 
was  an  arrangement  which  for  many  years  satisfied 
all  parts  of  the  town.  Mr.  Babson  thus  states  the 
scheme:  "In  a  town-meeting,  October,  173o,  a  plan 
was  adopted  by  which  the  territory  was  divided  into 
districts,  conforming  to  the  parish  lines,  afterwards 
established,  with  the  exception  that  three  school 
districts  were  formed  from  the  section  now  known  as 
the  First  Parish.  The  number  of  districts  was  seven  ; 
and  the  school  was  apportioned  to  each  according  as 
its  proportion  of  the  tow'n  rate  was  to  the  whole  tax. 
Each  district  was  to  provide  a  convenient  school- 
house  ;  and,  in  case  of  neglect  to  do  so,  was  to  lose  its 
turn  for  three  years — the  time  employed  in  the  circuit. 
To  conform  to  the  old  Colony  law,  the  school  was,  of 
course,  wherever  kept,  to  be  free  lor  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town.  This  arrangement  continued  many 
years,  and  gave  the  people  no  further  trouble  than  to 
vote  triennially  that  the  school  'circulate'  as  here- 
tofore. 

"Two  of  the  triennial  apportionments  are  preserved, 
and  are  interesting  as  showing  the  relative  wealth  of 
the  districts  at  their  respective  dates : — 

*'  *  Dec.  3,  1761.  The  Town  School  whs  proporecioni'"!  For  tlirc«  yean. 

Months. 

The  Harbour  Ward's  proporsion  9 

Eastt'i-n  Pi)int  and  ye  head  of  ye  harlwur i\^ 

Tlu'  wci^terri  pido  of  ye  cut 3 

The  Cape IJi 

The  Westerly  Ward : 7 

The  Town,  or  4tli  Parish OJ^ 

Squani  Ward 5V< 

Total 30 

"  '  Dec.  29,  1857.  The  Selectmen  proportioned  the  School  to  the  bot- 
enil  imritihes  according  to  the  town  rate  in  1754,  for  two  musters  each 
tlin'e  yeara,  equal    to  one  master  G  yeam. 

Months.     Days, 

The  Harbor  Parisli 33 

The  fniw 3  10 

The  Town  I'arish 10  1" 

Squain  Parish H  4 

The  West  Parish 13  27 

Total 72  6'  '• 

The  apportionment  for  1757  was  the  last  made  in 
the  attempt  to  include  the  whole  town  in  the  "  circu- 
lating" .system.  .  In  17.')8  tlie  grammar  school  was 
permanently  located  at  the  Harbor,  and  a  circulating 
school  was  maintained  in  the  oiIut  parishes.     I'nder 
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this  nrrangement,  wliicli  foiitiinied  until  the  hroiiUiiig 
out  of  tlio  War  for  liulepeiuleiu'e,  eai'h  parish,  except 
the  Fifth,  had  several  nionths'  i>ubliciiistriietiou  every 
year.  The  latter  could  only  have  a  three  months' 
school  in  two  years.  A  school-house,  built  by  private 
subscription  about  this  time,  and  located  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Jliddle  and  Washington  Streets,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  used  by  the  grammar  school.  During  the 
war  the  schixds  were  broken  up,  but  on  the  return  of 
peace  the  selectmen  were  instructed  to  hire  a  suita- 
ble teacher  and  re-open  the  grammar  school.  The 
schools  in  the  several  parishes  were  also  soon  re-es- 
tablished on  the  system  in  use  at  the  time  of  their  in- 
terruption. Discrimination  in  favor  of  the  boys  seems 
to  have  been  made  in  school  instruction,  for  in  1790 
Rov  I'.li  Forbes  jiresented  to  the  town,  in  behalf  of 
the  school  committee,  a  report  concerning  the  condi- 
tion of  the  schools,  in  which  several  reforms  were 
urged,  and  among  them  the  erection  of  a  building  for 
the  grammar  school,  and  provision  for  the  education 
of  girls,  whom  he  characterized  as  "a  tender  and  in- 
teresting branch  of  the  community  that  have  been 
neglected  in  the  public  schools  of  this  town." 

In  1793  the  town  voted  to  raise  £300  for  the  erection 
of  a  school-house.  It  was  located  on  Granite  Street ; 
was  a  sijuare  building  two  stories  high  and  was  fur- 
nished with  a  belfry  and  bell.  It  answered  for  a  time 
the  double  purpose  of  town  offices  and  school,  and 
was  often  used  for  elections  and  other  town-meetings. 
On  the  5th  of  March,  1795,  the  citizens  assembled  at 
the  meeting-house,  where  they  formed  in  procession, 
marched  to  the  school-house,  where  a  prayer  of  dedi- 
cation was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Forbes,  after  which 
they  returned  to  the  meeting-house  and  listened  to  a 
sermon  from  him,  based  on  the  words  :  "  Instead  of 
thy  fathers  shall  be  thy  children,  whom  thou  mayest 
make  princes  in  all  the  earth,"  Ps.  xlv.  16.  After 
standing  on  Granite  Street  about  sixty  years  this 
school-house  was  moved  to  Beacon  Street,  and  remod- 
eled for  the  accommodation  of  a  primary  school,  to 
which  use  it  is  still  put. 

In  1804  the  town  availed  itself  of  the  privilege 
granted  by  a  general  statute  and  divided  its  territory 
into  school  di^tricts.  The  number  at  first  established 
wa-s  eleven,  among  which,  after  deducting  the  salary 
of  the  grammar  school  teacher,  it  divided  its  school 
money  according  to  the  number  of  polls  in  each  dis- 
trict. The  whole  amount  raised  for  school  |)urposes 
in  1805  was  two  thousand  dollars.  In  1826,  such  was 
the  increasing  complaint  of  other  portions  of  the  town 
in  regard  to  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  perma- 
nent location  of  the  grammar  school  at  the  Harbor,  it 
was  again  made  a  circulating  school.  But  befcre  long 
that  school  was  practically  abolished  by  the  town's 
voting  that  the  money  appropriated  for  its  support 
should  be  divided  among  the  several  districts.  In 
1839  it  was  again  re-opened,  but  again  discontinued 
in  184.5,  to  be  temporarily  revived  in  1849,  but  to  be 
superseded,  at  the  close  of  that  year,  by  abetter  plan. 


The  teachers  of  the  town  grammar  school,  from  its  es- 
tablishment to  its  being  superseded,  were: 


Tlinmns  RifK« 169!) 

John  N'owtnun 1703 

.luhn  Itiiig 1705 

JoMhua  Uftrduer 1707 

Joslimi  Moody 1709 

Siiimiel  Tompgon 1711 

Joseph  Puraoiis 1715 

Kdward  Tompson 1721 

AN'tlliain  Osgood 1722 

Kdiiamd  Miirch 172;j 

Isaac  Ahbott 1724 

Daniel  William 1726 

Josepli  Qlanning 1727 

Charles  Glover 1727 

Daniel  Wilhani 1728 

Nathaniel  Walter 1730 

Walter  Iliistinga 17:)2 

Mather  Wilhington 173:i 

PaikerMoree 1734 

Aaron  Smith 17.35 

Benjamin  White 173*1 

Samuel  White 1742 

Nehemiah  Porter 174G 

Tlioni.aa  Jaqnes 1747 

Jonathan  Picrpont 1748 

Sanuiel  White 1740 

Thomas  Ran. 1 1752 

Thomas  Jaqnes 1753 

Samuel  "Whitteuiore 1753 

Jacob  Bailey 175S 


Thomas  Pierce 17*"0 

Samuel  Pierce 1761 

Thomas  Marretl 1702 

James  Prentice 1763 

Philemon  Stacy 1767  to  1774 

Thomas  Sanders 1784 

Obadiah  Parsons 1794 

JohuKwins 1802 

Ezra  Leonnrd 1S04 

Eli  Forbes 1K04 

Nathan  Parks 1S05 

Joseph  B.  Felt , 1812 

John  Manning,  Jr 1812 

John  Whipple 1812 

Nathan  D.  Appleton 1814 

Isaac  W.  Mnlliken 1816 

Paul  Ferson 1817 

Ezra  Leonard 1818 

Daniel  W.  Rogers 1820 

Thomas  Jones 1820 

Daniel  \V.  Rogers 1821 

Thomas  Cochran 1821 

James  Boswell 1822 

Ezra  Leonard 1822 

Daniel  W.  Rogers 1823 

Charles  Smith  (3d) 1823 

Lonson  Nash 1S24 

William  Whipple 1820 

Richard  Gardner 1839 

Thomas  Baker 1849 


The  conveniences  of  the  district  system  adopted  in 
1804  were  accompanied  by  disadvantages  growing  from 
the  temptation  to  multiply  small  districts  in  sparsely- 
settled  portions  of  the  town.  The  number  of  these  dis- 
tricts had  increased  from  eleven,  in  1804,  to  twenty- 
three,  in  1840. 

The  incorporation  of  Sandy  Bay,  in  1840,  into  a 
separate  town  diminished  the  number  of  districts  to 
sixteen ;  but  new  divisions  were  soon  m.ade,  and 
several  ifsere  in  contemplation  in  1849, .  when  the 
School  Committee  earnestly  called  the  attention  of 
the  citizens  assembled  in  town-meeting  to  the  in- 
equality of  school  advantages  and  other  evils  inci- 
dent to  the  system  then  in  use.  They  then  brought 
forward  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  school 
affairs  of  the  town,  which,  although  it  involved  in- 
creased taxation,  so  commended  itself  to  the  people 
that,  after  a  full  discussion,  it  was  adopted  "  with 
scarcely  a  dissenting  voice,"  says  Mr.  Babson,  "at 
one  of  the  most  numerously  attended  town-meetings 
ever  held."  A  High  School  was  established,  gram- 
mar and  primary  schools  were  located  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  and  a  judiciously  graded  system, 
conferring  equal  opportunities  for  rudimentary  in- 
struction to  the  children  of  all  portions  of  the  town, 
took  the  place  of  the  unequal  and  often  inefficient 
system  previously  in  use.  At  the  time  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  district  system  there  were  sixteen  hundred 
and  seventy-two  children  of  school  age  in  the 
town,  and  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  annual 
expenses  of  the  school  was  $5562.25. 

At  the  present  time,  1887,  there  are  twenty-two 
school  buildings  in  the  city  ;   one  hundred  and   two 
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teachers ;  four  thousand  three  liundred  and  twentj'- 
six  scholars ;  and  the  amount  appropriated  in  1886, 
for  school  purposes,  exclusive  of  repairs  of  buildings, 
etc.,  was  fifty-two  thousand  dollars.  The  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  with  the  year  of  their  commenc- 
ing service,  have  been : 


Thomas  Itakor 1850 

John  J.  HohBon 1855 

Henry  Cummitigs 1857 

George  B.  Brooks 1861 

John  J.  Babson 1862 


George  Garland 1871 

Horace  M.  Willard 1872 

John  W.  Allard 1874 

lyouis  H.  Marvel 1878 

Marquis  L.  llawley 1881 


A  private  school  was  established  at  the  Harbor,  as 
early  as  1700,  in  a  building  erected  for  the  purpose, 
and  called  the  "Proprietor's  School-House."  Just 
how  long  it  continued  we  have  not  been  able  to  as- 
certain, but  the  building  is  still  standing,  on  School 
Street,  and  is  occupied  as  a  dwelling. 

Under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Daniel  D.  Smith,  a 
building  called  the  "  Murray  Institute"  was  erected  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Independent  Christian  Church, 
Universalist.  It  was  dedicated  in  October,  1839, 
when  the  "  Liberal  Institute,"  a  private  enterprise 
of  an  academic  grade,  was  moved  to  Gloucester,  and 
opened  its  school  in  this  building,  taking  the  name  of 
the  building,  in  November,  1840.  The  trustees  were 
William  Babson,  J.  S.  Johnston,  Frederick  Norwood, 
John  J.  Babson,  Rev.  Daniel  D.  Smith.  Mr.  H.  M. 
Nicholas  was  princij)al  the  first  two  terms.  The  three 
subsequent  terms  were  kept  by  Mr.  Thomas  Baker, 
after  which  the  enterpri.se  was  abandoned. 

The  Gloucester  Lyceum  was  formed  on  the  2d  of 
February,  1830,  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  and 
instructing  the  citizens  by  means  of  lectures  on  use- 
ful and  entertaining  subjects,  the  object  being  "the 
improvement  of  its  members  in  useful  knowledge, 
and  the  advancement  of  i)opular  education."  Sub- 
sequently debates  were  encouraged,  and  almost  at 
the  first  a  few  books  were  donated  as  the  nucleus  of 
a  library.  In  February,  1854,  after  a  few  ineffectual 
efforts  had  been  made  to  interest  the  citizens  in  es- 
tablishing a  library,  n  new  movement  in  that  direc- 
tion was  inaugurated  and  about  two  thousand  dol- 
lars were  obtained;  and  in  the  following  August  a 
library,  with  about  one  thousand  four  hundred 
volumes,  was  opened  for  use.  In  ten  years  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  had  increased  to  three  thousand, 
when  a  destructive  fire  in  the  town  swept  away  all 
but  about  three  hundred  volumes.  In  1872  the  or- 
ganization incorporated  under  the  name  of  the 
Gloucester  Lyceum  and  Sawyer  Free  Library,  "  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  library _/br- 
everfree  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, — for  the  de- 
livery of  lectures, — for  the  collection  and  preserva- 
tion of  objects  of  natural  history  and  works  of  art, — 
and  for  the  promotion  of  intellectual  culture  in  gen- 
eral." The  incitement  to  this  act  of  incorporation 
was  a  gift,  in  April,  1871,  from  Samuel  E.  Sawyer, 
Esq.,  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  with  interest  accruing 
from    the   beginning  of  the   year.     In    view  of  this 


gift,  and  of  constant  benefactions  received  from  Mr. 
Sawyer,  his  reluctant  consent  was  obtained  to  giving 
his  name  to  the  library.  In  1884  Mr.  Sawyer  pur- 
chased, at  a  cost  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  a  fine 
property  and  spacious  house  on  the  corner  of  Middle 
Street  and  Dale  Avenue,  for  a  permanent  home  for 
the  library.  In  July  of  that  year  the  building  was 
dedicated  with  appropriate  services  and  ceremonies. 
With  the  deed  of  the  property  Mr.  Sawyer  also  pre- 
sented to  the  trustees  an  endowment  note  for  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  The  trustees  are  Hon.  Allan 
Rogers,  Hiram  Rich,  Joseph  O.  Procter,  Joseph  L. 
Stevens,  Edward  H.  Haskell,  Benjamin  H.  Corliss 
and  Hon.  Charles  P.  Thompson.  The  library  now 
contains  between  seven  thousand  and  eight  thousand 
volumes. 

"  The  Cape  Ann  Scientific  and  Literary  Associa- 
tion "  was  organized  in  1875.  Its  purpose  is  to  culti- 
vate a  knowledge  of  science  in  general,  and  particu- 
larly to  develop  the  natural  history  of  Cape  Ann. 
It  has  already  collected  an  interesting  and  valuable 
museum. 

The  first  newspaper  issued  in  Gloucester  was  the 
Gluricenter  Telegraph,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1827. 
It  was  issued  weekly  until  1834,  then  semi-weekly 
until  1873,  when  it  again  changed  to  weekly,  and  so 
continued  until  it  ceased  to  be  published,  in  October, 
1876. 

The  Gloucester  Democrat  was  a  semi-weekly,  first 
issued  the  18th  of  August,  1834,  and  merged  in  the 
Salem  Advertiser  in  February,  1838.  Its  leading 
political  articles  were  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  Robert 
Rantoul,  Jr. 

The  Cape  Ann  Light  was  begun  as  a  weekly  edi- 
tion of  the  Gloucester  Telegraph  January,  1843,  and 
discontinued  in  August,  1873. 

The  Gloucester  Neirs,  also  a  semi-weekly,  was  first 
published  the  11th  of  October,  1848;  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 1851,  was  merged  in  the  Gloucester  Telegraph. 

The  Cape  Ann  Advertiser  was  first  a  monthly,  as 
the  Gloucester  Advertiser  from  January,  1856,  to  July, 
1857,  then  semi-monthly  to  the  5th  of  December  the 
same  year,  when  it  took  its  present  name,  and  was 
issued  fortnightly  until  November,  1858,  since  which 
time  it  has  been  published  weekly. 

The  Gloucester  liultetin  was  a  weekly  paper  from 
November,  1877,  to  the  30tli  of  April,  1887. 

The  Gloucester  Xews,  daily,  issued  its  first  number 
the  28th  of  June,  1884,  and  its  last  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1886. 

The  Cape  Ann  Breeze,  daily,  was  first  published  on 
the  29th  of  August,  1884. 
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CHAPTER  CVIII. 
GLOUCESTER— (CoiKin  «<•<?)■ 

Fou  two  hiiiiilred  and  fifty  years  the  fisheries  have 
been  the  princi|ial  business  of  (iloucester.  Long;  be- 
fore the  settlement  of  Plymouth  the  vessels  of  France 
and  England  had  fished  on  the  Grand  Banks,  and 
along  the  coasts  of  JIassachusetts.  The  French  were 
undoubtedly  the  pioneers  in  the  cod-fisheries  of  the 
Western  Atlantic,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century  the  Basques,  Xornians,  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  had  fifty  ships  on  the  Grand  Banks.  In 
l-i?"  the  French  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels 
employed  in  the  American  fisheries.  The  settlement 
of  Gloucester,  as  already  noted,  was  attempted  at 
what  is  called  Stage  Fort— the  name  "  Stage  "  de- 
noting that  the  locality  was  used  for  landing  fish 
from  the  vessels  of  the  Dorchester  Company,  of  Eug- 
land.  The  cod-fishery  constituted  at  that  time,  and 
for  many  subsequent  years,  the  only  branch  of  the 
business  pursued;  and  while  many  other  kinds  of 
fish  have  been  discovered,  and  their  pursuit  and  cap- 
ture has  necessitated  the  use  of  a  variety  of  methods, 
making  each  peculiar  fishery  a  distinct  business,  still 
the  cod-fishery  remains  the  one  great  source  of  the 
supply  offish  food. 

The  fisheries  of  Gloucester  principally  pursued  up- 
on the  Ocean  Banks,  and  employing  vessels  from 
twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burthen,  are 
the  fresh  and  salt  cod,  fresh  and  salt  halibut,  hake, 
haddock,  and  cusk.  The  mackerel  are  now  largely 
a  deep-water  fish,  as  are  the  menhaden.  The  her- 
ring fishery  employs  ve.-sels,  although  it  is  princi- 
pally a  coast  fishery.  Most  of  these  fish  are  taken 
on  the  banks  lying  between  the  great  ocean-river  (the 
Gulf  Stream,  which  flows  north  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico)  and  the  shores  of  Xorth  America,  The 
shore  fisheries  employ  smaller  vessels  and  boats,  and 
also  include  the  trap  and  net  fisheries,  and  extend 
from  the  shores  some  twenty  miles.  The  most  im- 
portant and  prolific  fishing-ground  for  Gloucester 
vessels  is  St.  George's  Bank,  lying  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  southeast  from  the  Cape,  forming  one 
of  the  inner  banks  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  in  that  long 
succession  of  fishing  banks  extending  from  Hatteras 
to  Newfoundland.  The  fish  taken  upon  this  bank 
are  of  a  superior  quality,  and  bring  a  much  larger 
price  in  the  market  than  fish  from  other  localities. 
The  nearest  land  is  Cape  Cod,  9.5  miles.  Brown's 
Bank,  4-5  miles  from  Cape  Sable ;  La  Have  Bank. 
60  miles  from  Xova  Scotia  ;  Western  Banks,  80  miles 
from  Nova  Scotia  ;  St.  Peter's  Bank,  7-5  miles  from- 
Newfoundland;  Green  Bank,  70  miles  from  New- 
foundland ;  Grand  Bank,   90  miles  from  Newfound- 
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land  ;  Flemish  Cape,  300  miles  from  Newfoundland — 
are  all  resorted  to  by  vessels  from  Gloucester  for  cod- 
fish and  halilmt.  Banks  Braddole  and  Orphan,  thirty 
miles  from  land,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  also 
the  coasts  of  Greenland  and  Iceland,  are  sometimes 
visited  by  a  few  vessels.  None  of  these  fisheries  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  nation  ;  their  area,  ac- 
cording to  the  computation  of  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission,  is  73,123  geographical  square  miles. 
During  the  year  1886  there  were  employed  in  the 
cod  and  halibut  fisheries  on  these  banks  and  oft'  the 
New  England  coast  283  vessels  from  Gloucester, 
averaging  60  tons  each  ;  total  tonnage,  15,659.55.  Ag- 
gregate crew,  4117  men.  They  took  and  landed  at 
Gloucester  54,048,484  pounds  of  codfish,  11,886,185 
pounds  of  halilmt,  3,983,978  pounds  of  other  ground 
fish,  29,000  barrels  offish  oil. 

The  methods  of  taking  these  fish  have  varied  with 
the  progress  of  the  business.  In  former  years  the 
hand-line  with  hooks  was  the  only  method  used. 
On  St.  George's  Bank,  owing  to  the  strong  tide,  the 
hand-line  with  lead  sinkers  weighing  from  seven  to 
fourteen  pounds  is  used,  but  on  the  other  banks  the 
French  trawl  system  is  the  usual  practice.  A  trawl 
is  a  strong  line  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand 
feet  in  length,  and  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  on  which,  at  intervals  of  five  to  seven  feet, 
hooks  with  short  gangings  are  attached,  and  it  is  ex- 
tended on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  secured  at 
either  end  by  a  small  anchor,  whose  position  is  indi- 
cated by  a  buoy  line  and  a  floating  buoy  at  the  sur- 
face. The  hooks  are  all  baited,  each  trawl  contain- 
ing from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  hooks.  The 
trawls  are  set  by  the  use  of  dories,  each  vessel  carrying 
from  six  to  eightdories,  and  each  dory  one  trawl.  The 
trawls  are,  under-run  a  dozen  times  a  day,  the  fish 
taken  ofi",  hooks  rebaited  and  the  trawl  reset.  .An- 
other system  used  in  the  in-shore  fishery  for  codfish, 
is  the  Norwegian  net,  which  is  of  strong  twine  with 
large  meshes;  these  nets  when  set  form  a  perpendicular 
net  wall,  the  lower  part  of  the  net  being  secured  with 
weights  to  the  bottom,  the  upper  section  being  sus- 
tained by  hollow  glass  balls.  The  nets  are  con- 
secutively set  in  a  long  line,  and  more  fish  are  taken 
by  them  in  the  spawning  season,  when  the  fish  appear 
more  reckless  than  at  other  times. 

The  extent  of  the  ocean  mackerel-fishing  grounds 
is  over  seventy  thousand  square  miles.  The  mack- 
erel fishing-grounds  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence> 
from  which  the  American  vessels  are  excluded,  com- 
prises about  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  s-quare 
miles,  or  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  entire  mackerel 
fishery  area. 

The  mackerel,  being  a  migratory  fish,  is  more  un- 
certain than  the  cod.  The  catch  of  mackerel  varies 
exceedingly  in  diflTerent  years. 

In  1809  the  Massachusetts  mackerel  fleet  took 
8225  barrels.  The  catch  varied  in  subsequent  years, 
being  46,348  barrels  in  1818,  100,111  barrels  in  1819, 
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and  in  1830  and  1831,  308,463  and  383,548  barrels  re- 
spectively. This  was  the  largest  catch  under  the 
hand-line  process.  In  1839  the  catch  dwindled 
10  74.208  barrels,  and  from  that  time  until  1844  vary- 
ing from  .50,000  to  80,000  barrels  yearly.  In  1851  the 
catch  rose  to  329,000  barrels,  falling,  in  1859,  to  99,- 
000  barrels;  reaching  300,000  barrels  in  1803.  All 
these  immense  variations  occurred  under  the  hand- 
line  system,  before  traps,  seines  or  common  nets  were 
used  to  any  great  extent  to  take  mackerel,  showing 
that  the  fish  by  their  own  volition  seek  or  shun  our 
waters.  In  1865  the  purse  seine  was  introduced,  and 
has  now  become  the  method  of  taking  mackerel  by 
the  American  fleet.  The  catch  has  varied  from  250,- 
000  barrels,  in  1865,  to  105,000  in  1877,  rising  to  304,- 
000  barrels  in  1884,  falling  to  92,000  barrels  in  1886, 
proving  beyond  question  that  the  new  methods  of 
seines  and  traps  have  not  taken  as  many  mackerel  or 
caused  greater  fluctuations  in  the  catch  than  the  old 
hand-line  methods.  All  the  various  kinds  of  fish 
that  frequent  the  coast  from  CapeiSable  to  Hatteras  have 
shown  the  same  peculiarities  as  the  mackerel.  The 
sea  bass,  scup,  squeteague  and  menhaden  are  plenty 
for  years,  then  disappear  for  a  time  ;  this  also  long 
before  seines  or  traps  were  in  operation.  To-day 
Narragansett  Bay  is  alive  with  fish  never  seen  there 
before,  a  species  of  the  herring  family  resembling  sar- 
dines. A  large  number  of  codfish  are  around  the 
shores  of  JIassachusetts ;  and  Ipswich  Bay  for  tliis 
season  is  more  valuable  to  the  fishermen  than  the 
Grand  Banks.  We,  as  yet,  hardly  appreciate  the  im- 
mensity of  the  great  life  of  the  ocean  ;  that  its  means 
of  propagation  and  increase  are  unlimited;  that  the 
natural  destruction  of  fish  life  by  their  own  species 
and  by  predatory  fowl  are  so  great  that  man's  effort 
in  this  direction  is  but  a  drop  in  a  bucket  in  compar- 
ison. The  defined  and  accepted  fact  is  that  the 
amount  of  fish  taken  for  human  consumption  has  no 
appreciable  effect  on  the  life  of  the  ocean,  and  that 
all  laws  that  attempt  to  legislate  fish  into  or  out  of 
localities  in  the  ocean  are  puerile  and  futile;  that  fish 
of  different  species  ai)pear  and  disappear  for  seasons 
on  different  coasts  and  localities  by  causes  beyond 
our  dictation  and  explanation.  So  that,  in  dealing 
with  the  ocean  fisheries,  the  lawsof  man  collapse  and 
disappear  at  the  moment  of  contact  with  the  first 
wave  that  breaks  along  the  shore. 

The  first  attempt  to  take  mackerel  was  by  extend- 
ing poles  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  to  which  a  num- 
ber of  lines  with  hooks  were  attached,  and  by  sailing 
through  the  schools  the  mackerel  would  bite  at  the 
bait  and  thus  be  caught.  This  was  called  drailing. 
After  mackerel  became  an  important  element  in  the 
general  fisheries,  bait  was  cho|)ped  fine  and  thrown 
overboard,  and  the  fish  were  thus  attracted  to  the 
surface  and  eaugiit  with  hand-lines.  After  the  inven- 
tion of  the  bait-mill,  by  whidi  a  large  <iuantity  of 
bail  could  be  ground  line  in  a  short  time,  menhaden, 
being  an  oily  fish,  were  almost  whollv  used  for  mack- 


erel bait,  as  its  oily  nature  caused  it  to  float  near  the 
surface. 

The  Gloucester  fishermen  resorting  to  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  for  mackerel,  by  means  of  this  feeding 
process  with  this  oily  bait,  th.at  could  not  be  procured 
by  the  provincial  fishermen  (as  the  menhaden  do  not 
go  as  far  north  as  the  provincial  waters),  attracted  the 
mackerel  to  their  fleet,  so  that  a  great  many  were 
taken.  But  since  the  abandonment  of  the  hand-line 
and  bait-feeding  process,  the  (xulf  of  St.  Lawrence  in- 
shore mackerel  fishery  has  been  worthless  to  Ameri- 
can fishermen. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the 
mackerel  fishery  from  Gloucester  during  the  year 
1886  was  126  ;  tonnage,  9622.45  ;  aggregate  crews, 
1953  men.  The  amount  of  mackerel  taken  was  52,- 
340  pounds,  not  including  the  amount  sold  fresh. 
There  were  50,500,500  pounds  of  salt  used  on  fish  pro- 
ducts, al»o  55,575,000  pounds  of  ice.  The  entire 
amount  of  food  fish  landed  at  Gloucester  was  91,951,- 
879  pounds. 

The  history  of  the  fisheries  of  Gloucester  would  be  in- 
complete without  an  exposition  of  the  various  treaties 
with  Great  Britain  and  their  efl'ect  on  our  relations 
with  Canada  up  to  the  present  time.  This  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  address  before  the  American 
Fishery  LTnion,  by  Captain  Fitz  ,1.  Bubson  : 

"  The  treaty  of  17S:J,  by  which  tho  indepelideuce  of  the  I'nited  SLites 
was  eHtAblitjhcd,  is  intori'titinf;,  as  alTordiii^  proof  of  the  great  interuat 
tiikt'ii  ill  the  fislierieA  by  the  American  ('ouiniis^iuncrs,  John  .Xdaiiii, 
Benjamin  Franklin.  John  Jay  and  Honry  I.anrens.  It  was  dont)tles.'* 
tho  intention  of  tliat  treaty  to  secure  to  tlie  .American  nation  their  ter- 
ritorial rights,  botli  npon  land  and  sea,  and  ttie  definition  of  onr  lauded 
bonndaries  were  not  more  explicit  tluin  wen?  tho  rights  secured  by  that 
treaty  for  onr  fl^heries  both  upon  tho  ocean  and  in  the  waters  at^acant 
to  tho  Provinces.  The  concession  by  Great  Britain  was  genuine,  and 
wliik'  with  heronlinary  assumption  she  gave  vis  the  right  to  tlsh  ou  the 
(irand  Ilank  and  other  l>anks  of  Newfoundland,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  over  whicli  she  had  no  jurisdiction  wlmtover.  she  also  ac- 
knowledged an  eipial  piirticipation  in  the  sliure  t^sheriesof  her  Americnn 
possessions,  and  gave  this  right  to  the  United  States  in  iierpetnity,  re- 
servingonly  tho  use  of  the  sliorus  to  hor  own  fishermen.  This  right  or 
grant  was  not  a  partial  liberty,  hut  was  a  defined  national  settlement, 
based  upon  tho  same  power  and  principles  as  that  conveying  onr  landed 
territory.  This  treaty  distinctly  shows  the  animus  ^>r  British  diplomacy  ; 
first  to  assume  untiinited  powor,  and  then  b}'.  its  abandonment  claim 
concession.  The  Headland  lino  theory  is  Liased  upon  the  same  premtsos, 
and  is  valuable  only  as  a  pretence  with  which  to  purchase  some  sub- 
stantial benefit,  claiming  as  slio  does  jurisdiction  of  tho  Bay  of  Fundy 
and  the  tiulf  of  SI.  Lawrence,  and  the  navigation  of  the  SImits  of  Cansu, 
And  this  theory  is  still  held  by  Groat  Britain,  although  in  abeyance  at 
the  present  time. 

"The  war  of  1812,  which  was  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent  in  18H, 
wiut  seized  upon  by  Groat  Britain  as  a  pretext  for  the  onnulling  of  tho 
fishery  provisions  of  17S;t,  and  although  this  view  was  resisted  b}'  tho 
United  States,  still  a  commission  was  appointed  to  settio  tho  diflerencos 
which  had  arisen  between  the  twt»  nations,  represoiittHl  on  tho  part  of 
the  rnllod  States  by  Albert  Gallatin  and  ilichanl  Bush.  This  coinniis* 
sion  reported  the  treaty  of  IHIM,  which  bus  been  the  cause  of  nearly  all 
the  trouble  between  Canailaand  inir  hsheriiien.  Br  the  terms  of  (his 
treaty  a  complete  surrtuider  was  made  of  all  the  shore  fl«*heriee  except  on 
the  suiilheru  and  western  parts  of  Newfoundland,  arounil  tho  Magdalen 
Islands  and  northward  along  the  Labrador  coast  through  the  Stniits  of 
Bellisle  indefinitely.  This  of  itsolf  would  seem  to  have  lieon  the  extceme 
limit  of  concession  on  the  part  of  our  cominissioners.  hut  lost  to  all  coii- 
siilerations  of  common  .sense  or  shrewdness.  Ihey  allo\s'ed  the  Insertion  of 
a  clause  which  f(>rbade  American  fishing  voss<>ls  entering  Canadian 
IKirls  for  any  pur^iose  except  for  shelter  or  to  procure  wood  or  water,  and 
repairing  damages. 
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'*  It  would  be  unfiiir  not  to  slule  tliat  nc  that  timo  Ilio  iimokerel  ftshoo' 
wna  hunlly  in  existence,  ami  tlio  ^coininissioucrs  hud  no  kiiuwlt'dgo  of 
tbu  iniinfiiso  tloetn  of  Anieriean  fl^ilierinoii,  wliich  ntuliT  tlie  liiind  line 
systeiu  nnd  tlie  use  of  iiunionse  tiiiiiiititii'a  of  btut,  would  develop  tliu 
nuu'kerel  Ashcries  of  the  Gulf  of  St,  Luwrenco  ns  much  or  more  to  th« 
profit  of  the  PruviuciHls  as  to  themselves.  But  the  result  of  their  folly 
still  reiimin^,  unudapied  as  it  iij  either  to  the  present  developutoiit  of 
our  fisheries  or  to  the  principles  of  amity  and  fair  dealing.  This  clause 
of  the  treaty  fonns  the  basis  of  all  tim  Imnsh  and  coorcivo  legislation 
that  Canada  will  use  against  us.  If  it  wt-re  not  for  that  clause  in  the 
treaty,  Canada  would  not  dait)  to  so  outrage  the  comity  of  nations,  but 
xinder  its  provisions  she  presuntes  to  seize  our  vessels  for  buying  bait,  or 
for  altered  tishiug  within  her  jurisdiction,  and  vessels  hare  been  con- 
demned u|>ou  evidence  that  no  other  nation  except  the  United  Stites 
would  ever  have  submitted  to.  The  United  States  should  waive  all 
so-called  privileges  under  this  treaty,  which  are  wholly  and  totally  worth- 
ies^ and  demand  for  American  vess<.'ls  in  Canadian  ports  all  the  rights 
that  Canadian  vessels  hare  in  American  ports. 

"  By  the  treaty  of  Washington  we  obtained  no  commercial  rights ;  all 
the  concession  given  by  that  treaty  was  simply  to  tieh  in-shore,  so  that 
if  Canada,  taking  the  wood,  water  and  shelter  clause  as  a  basis,  sees  fit, 
she  can  by  legislation,  exclude  our  vessels  from  every  commercial  right 
of  buying  bait,  supplies;,  or  ice.  Thie  fact  should  be  understood,  al- 
though such  legislation  may  belong  to  a  semi-barbarous  age,  and  its 
exercise  would  be  to  the  detriment  of  and  almost  the  destruction  of  her 
own  people  ;  for  many  of  her  fishing  communities  derive  a  large  part  of 
their  sustenance  from  selling  bait  to  the  Americans. 

"  While  under  the  treaty  of  Washington  our  vessels  with  their  im- 
mense seines  could  have  taken  all  the  bait  and  left  the  people  to  starve 
they  have  not  done  it,  but  have  continued  to  buy  their  bait  of  tlio  local 
fishermen  as  though  no  treaty  existed.  .  So  that  actual  reciproc- 
ity of  free  fishing,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  take  their  entire 
living  from  many  of  the  Dominion  shore  fishermen.  Therefore  it  is 
utterly  impracticable.  The  treaty  of  1818  enforced  against  us  will  starve 
them  ;  and  practical  reciprocity  will  starve  them. 

"The  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854,  was  the  result  largely  of  the  coercive 
pi_.liry  of  Canada  undur  this  treaty.  And  as  at  that  timo  the  only  meth- 
od of  taking  mackerel  was  liy  hook  and  line,  and  the  profuse  use  of  bait, 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  secure  the  inshore  fisheries  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  at  the  same  time  be  relieved  of  the  hcstil**  annoy- 
ance of  Canadian  cutlers  and  British  men-of-war.  No  one  will  deny 
that  at  that  timo  there  were  some  benefits  derived  from  the  exercise  of 
this  privilege.  It  had  the  effect  to  stimulate  the  mackerel  fisheries  of 
Canaila,  and  by  the  use  of  immense  quantities  of  menhaden  by  Ameri- 
can vessels  for  bait,  the  mackerel  were  kept  together  instead  of  scatter- 
ing for  food  and  were  thus  made  available  both  to  the  American  vessels 
and  Canadian  shore  boats.  It  was  to  this  feeding  process  of  the  Ameri- 
cans that  the  Gulf  mackerel  fisheries  owe  the  prominence  that  has  been 
given  them,  and  the  results  of  our  methods  were  the  chief  dependence 
of  Canada  in  enlarging  upon  the  value  of  these  fisheries  before  the 
Halifax  Commission.  There  is  neither  hook  and  line  or  menhaden  used 
in  the  mackerel  fisherj'  now  to  any  extent.  3Iackerelshun  the  hook,  and 
what  few  menhaden  are  taken  are  used  principally  for  oil  or  codfish  bait, 
and  we  could  not  if  we  would  renew  the  old  methods. 

"The  termination  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  in  1806,  again  brought 
into  o)>eration  the  treaty  of  I81S,  and  the  manner  of  dealing  with  the 
question  became  a  matter  of  much  political  interest  in  Canada.  It  was 
evident  that  whatever  party  policy  would  secure  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States,  would  l>e  endorsed  by  the  people.  The  system  of  licenses 
which,  by  increasing  stringency  defeated  itself,  being  fifty  cents  per  ton 
in  18G6,  one  dollar  per  ton  in  18C7,  two  dollare  per  ton  in  18C8  and 
1869  for  the  privilege  of  fishing  inside  the  three-mile  limit,  was  more 
than  the  privilege  was  worth,  and  American  vessels  refused  (o  pay  it 
Upon  its  termination  it  was  announced  by  the  public  men  of  Canada 
that  not  only  all  that  could  be  claimed  under  their  construction  of  the 
treaty  of  l.sl8  would  be  enforced,  but  that  a  Provincial  cutter  eystem 
should  be  inaugurated,  commanded  by  men  who  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  coercive  principles  of  the  government,  and  who  could  be  depended 
upon  to  cause  the  American  fishermen  all  the  trouble  and  anno^'anco 
possible,  for  the  ostensible  purpuso  of  forcing  the  United  States  again 
to  renew  the  reciprocity  treaty.     This  has  been  done  to  the  letter. 

"The  leniency  of  the  officers  of  the  regular  British  naval  service 
toward  the  fishermen  was  not  satisfactoi'y  ;  in  fact  the  wood,  water  and 
shelter  clause  was  not  to  be  considered  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
made,  (simply  restrictive,)  it  was  to  be  made  aggressive  ;  and  construing 
the  language  of  the  Imperial  Act  50  of  Geo.  III.  in  which  a  vessel  pre - 
)uiring  lo  fish  in  British  waters  is  deemed  criminal,    tlii-y  seizet!  vessels 


that  were  buying  bait  to  use  on  the  Grand  Banks,  restricted  them  from 
buying  ice  or  supplies,  claiming  that  such  acts  w«re  preparing  to  fish. 
I  cite  these  things  simply  to  show  how  Canada  exaggerates  what  was 
intended  to  be  a  simple  restrictive  regulation  into  a  criminal  law,  and 
also  to  show  the  supine  indifference  of  the  United  States  in  submitting 
to  such  wholesale  piracy. 

'*True,  President  Grant  issued  a  proclamation  after  Congress  had 
passed  uiuininumsly  the  memorial  resolutions  sent  from  this  city  asking 
for  a  declaration  of  non-intercourso  if  these  acts  were  continued,  and 
doubtless  some  ret4»liatory  measures  would  have  been  adopted  had  not 
the  propowila  for  the  Washington  treaty  involving  the  fishwry  question 
at  this  time  appeared.  The  result  of  that  treaty  gavo  to  the  fistiermen 
of  the  United  States  simply  the  right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  in  the 
waters  of  Canada,  viz.,  inside  of  three  miles.  We  acquired  no  conmier- 
cial  rights  whatever.  The  wood,  water  and  shelter  clause  of  the  treaty 
of  181S  still  remains,  and  is  in  force  to  day,  and  was  modified  simply  by 
the  permission  contained  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  to  take  fish  in- 
side of  three  miles.  If  there  was  virtue  in  Canada's  enforcing  that 
clause  from  ISr.U  to  1873  it  should  also  liave  been  done  when  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  was  in  force.  If  it  was  as  has  been  claimed  an  injury  to 
her  people  to  buy  supplies,  bait  and  ice  of  them  before,  it  was  so  under 
the  Treaty  of  Washington,  as  that  treaty  had  no  provision  for  these 
purposes. 

*'The  treaty  of  Washington  was  fondly  expected  to  bo  the  panacea  for 
all  the  difficulties  that  afflicted  the  two  nations.  The  primal  feature 
was  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims,  and  to  succeed  in  that  was 
the  ambition  of  our  commissioners.  The  fisheries  again  played  the 
part  of  make  weight ;  and  Great  Britain  accepted  and  paid  the  Geneva 
award,  holding  the  almost  assured  fishery  award  of  the  Halifax  com- 
mission as  an  offset.  Fifteen  millions  were  paid  under  the  award  of 
Geneva;  and  fourteen  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  were 
claimedfor  allowing  our  fishermen  the  privilege  to  take  fish  from  the 
ocean  within  three  miles  of  their  shores.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  take 
neither  halibut  nor  codfish,  speaking  in  a  generic  sense,  and  which  com. 
prise  three-fourtha  of  the  Atlantic  fisheries,  in  British  waters.  We  buy 
our  herring,  capelin  and  squid  entirely  from  the  local  fishermen,  paying 
them  in  cash  or  its  equivalent,  and  the  only  fishery  of  theira  that  is 
available  is  the  mackerel  fishery,  and  what  few  of  these  wo  take  as  shown 
by  sworn  statements  of  the  captains  of  the  vessels,  has  cost  us  nearly 
two  dollars  for  every  dollar  received. 

"We  are  now  in  possession  of  facLs  and  figures,  statistics,  decisions 
and  reports,  such  as  never  before  were  within  reach  of  the  Government. 
Tlierc  can  be  no  excuse  for  further  failure.  The  Census  Report  of  Prof. 
Goode  df  voted  to  the  fisheries  is  exhaustive  in  detail.  The  proceedings 
of  the  Halifax  Commission  with  its  three  volumes  of  testimony;  the 
arguments,  reports  and  decision  of  the  Fortune  Bay  case,  and  the  in- 
numerable reports  of  outrage  on  our  fishermen,  sustained  by  sworn 
testimony  on  file  in  the  State  Department,  with  a  detailed  affidavit  of 
the  trip  and  catch  of  every  American  vessel  that  has  fished  for  mackerel 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  for  the  past  four  yeara.  This  with  the 
available  personal  testimony  of  persons  both  scientific  and  practical, 
gives  us  an  advantage  never  possessed  before.  It  is  true  that  amid  the 
great  industries  of  the  Country  our  interest  in  dollars  and  cents  may 
appear  small.  The  indomitable  pluck  and  energy  of  the  men  who  own 
and  man  these  vessels  can  alone  account  for  the  existence  of  the  fisheries. 
It  is  not  the  pecuniary  results  that  are  so  very  encouraging,  for  it  has 
been  shown  over  and  over  again  that  the  net  earnings  of  the  average 
fishermen  are  not  over  5300  per  year  at  best ;  and  among  the  fishing 
owners  of  the  Country  it  wiii  be  hard  to  find  many  who  have  made  a 
hundred  Ihousjind  dollars  in  the  production  offish  alone.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  consumers  have  an  interest  to  be  consulted.  True,  but  no 
portion  of  this  Country  would  desire  men  to  expose  themselves  as  our 
fishermen  do  at  much  less  than  $3i)0  per  year,  sj  if  objection  is  to  come, 
let  it  be  based  upon  the  handling  and  Iransporlation,  not  on  the  poor 
pittance  of  the  fishermen,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  upon 
the  cost  of  production  only  that  the  reduction  by  means  of  foreign  com- 
petition comes. 

"The  owners  and  fishermen  suffer  loss  and  not  the  distributorB.  And 
if  by  reason  of  this  loss  wearo  unable  to  pursue  the  business,  then  it 
must  go  to  the  Provinces,  and  without  competition  here  it  becomes  a 
monopoly  in  their  hands  ;  and  who  ever  heard  ot  a  monopoly  making 
anything  cheaper.  The  Canadians  under  the  stimulus  of  our  open 
markets  have  now  increased  their  fleet  to  nearly,  if  not  quite.  .'»(tO  ves- 
sels. Would  it  have  been  an  injury  to  have  tliose  vessels  built  hero  to 
luive  drawn  men  hero  from  the  Provinces  and  th«  north  of  Europe  to 
man  them?  for  these  men  able  and  willing  to  work  become  citizens 
producers  and  consumers  as  well  ?    Would  not  their  skilled  competition, 
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added  to  the  advantage  of  their  citizenship,  have  been  aa  valuable  to 
the  conaumtT  in  keeping  the  cost  of  fish  at  a  fair  price  as  thougli  tliey 
stayed  at  home  and  sent  the  product  of  their  labor  hero  ?  The  next 
war,  if  wo  have  one,  will  be  fought  on  the  ocean.  Who  haa  the  most 
interest  in  maintjiining  the  fisheries  that  produce  the  finest  seamen 
known,  the  few  men  who  owu  the  vesselft,  or  the  50,00  i,OOU  of  people 
who  must  look  to  them  for  their  defense?  Canada  has  over  75,Ouo  men 
In  her  fisheries,  every  one  o(  them  an  English  aiilur  and  liable,  if  need- 
ed to  do  duty  in  her  navy.  At  hero  will  the  United  States  look  for  her 
men  to  nian  the  magnificent  navy  wo  are  to  have  in  the  near  future  ? 

•'The  great  West  has  developed  her  immense  resources,  openrd  up 
her  grand  territory,  largely  by  subsidies  assisting  railroads,  coming 
from  the  votes  and  pockets  of  the  whole  people.  The  south  under  the 
broadening  influence  of  an  education  for  her  people, sustained  by  the 
national  wealth,  shall  yet  see  a  prosperity  unei|ualed  by  any  section, 
when  upon  every  stream  that  now  runs  untaxed  to  the  sea  shall  be 
heard  the  whir  of  the  loom  and  spindle  ;  her  cotton,  cultivated  by  the 
negro  planters,  shall  be  turned  into  cloth  by  the  hands  of  the  skilUd 
operatives  that  she  will  call  there  to  operate  her  mills,  and  with  the 
prosperity  of  her  fanners  her  wealth  will  bo  equal  to  her  opportunities. 
In  this  prosperity  wo  are  all  benefited.  And  it  is  from  these  sections 
that  it  is  proposed  to  organize  the  opposition  that  shall  crush  out  tho 
New  Knglanii  fislieries.  Can  there  be  any  American  citizen  knowing 
the  facts,  and  rejoicing  in  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  his  Country,  who 
is  ready,  at  the  instance  of  foreign  influence,  to  strike  down  the  fisheries 
because  he  miglit  possibly  buy  a  mackerel  or  codfish  1-2  a  cent  cheaper, 
thereby  reducing  the  wages  of  the  operative  fishermen  to  starvation 
prices  and  destroying  the  only  ek>ment  of  defense  we  Iiave  upon  the 
ocean  ?  I  said  knowing  the  facts,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  they  do 
know  them.  We  have  never  yet  failed  of  a  unanimous  response  to  our 
appeal  when  it  lias  t>een  properly  understood  at  Washington.  There  are 
many  matters  affecting  our  marine  jurisprudence  that  need  correction 
and  amendment.  Our  fisheries  have  an  element  of  streugtii  in  being  a 
food  product.  In  tlie  consumption  of  manufacttired  articles  a  person 
can  largely  diminish  their  personal  use,  but  food  lie  must  have.  In 
chemical  analysis,  fish  have  not  received  the  rank  to  which  they  are 
entitled  among  staples,  and  relatively  the  prices  are  not  graded  as  they 
abould  be. 

"To-day  fish  and  mackerel  are  tho  cheapest  food  in  the  market  ac- 
cording to  their  value  as  a  sustenance,  and  there  are  forthcoming,  tables 
from  the  highest  scientific  authority,  that  will  dojustico  toour  product. 
Many  of  our  people  need  education  in  the  use  of  fish,  for  while  tho  fish 
of  tho  groat  lakes  and  the  southern  coasts  and  rivers  are  largely  used, 
there  are  none  can  take  tho  place  of  our  cured  cod  and  mackerel  wheu 
properiy  propareil.  Tho  change  tliat  has  been  so  rapidly  taking  place 
in  the  care  and  disposal  of  fl.-jli  whereby  we  now  place  on  tho  nuirket  a 
largo  part  of  our  product  in  a  fresli  condition,  and  whieh  necessitJites 
Iho  use  of  large  quantities  of  ice,  brings  into  prominence  a  question  that 
lioa  heretofore  not  received  the  attention  which  jt  now  demands.  The 
competition  of  the  Dominion  is  not  going  to  be  bounded  by  the  sale  of 
boneless,  dried  and  pickled  or  green  fish,  but  they  will  compete  with 
our  vessels  with  their  fresh  fish,  halibut  and  herring.  The  tariff  places 
fish  fresh  fur  consumption  on  the  free  list.  Now  this  qualification  must 
be  defined;  and  it  may  require  legislation  to  do  it.  The  present  aspect 
of  departmental  decisions  would  imply  that  fish  fresh  for  consumption 
were  fish  fresh  caught,  and  not  preserved  l»y  artificial  means.  The 
meaning  of  the  term  is  nut  fresh  in  contradistinction  to  salt,  nor  does  it 
mean  fresh  preserved  fish,  such  as  are  kept  sweet  by  freezing,  but 
simply  the  fresh  caught  fish  that  would  reach  the  market  in  that  condi- 
tion and  enter  into  the  inmiediate  consumption  of  the  people  without  tho 
aid  of  any  artificial  moans  whatever. 

"  On  tho  prompt  suttlement  of  this  question  the  so-called  fresh  trips  of 
our  vcHtels  depend  for  protection.  The  declnions  of  the  depailnieiit  on 
Uritlsh  caught  Lake  fish,  to  which  tho  provisions  of  the  present  treaty 
do  not  apply,  make  it  imperative  that  Hiitieh  fresh  caught  fish  are  free 
of  duty  as  long  as  they  are  in  that  condition.  Uul  after  their  ]nirchase 
on  the  Anierican  side  if  they  are  not  dispoced  of  and  actually  consumed 
us  fresh  fi^ih  but  are  sjilted  or  smoked,  the  proservalion  of  them  by  these 
means  makes  them  dutiable  as  not  answering  the  demands  of  the  tariff 
clause  nutking  fish  fresli  fi>r  immediate  consumption  free.  Those  dcci- 
•Ions  ajipty  to  the  Atlantic  fisheries. 

"Then- haa  lieen  at  the  dineronl  ports  of  tho  United  States,  and  al.o 
at  the  U«|mrlniont,  quite  a  variation  of  opinion  iw  to  what  conslilules 
tho  prodncl  of  the  Amorican  flahorles.  The  importance  of  an  intelli- 
gent decUlon  uf  this  question  becomes  apparent  when  we  realize  that  it 
in  the  distinction  by  which  thu  tariff  dusigimles  free  fish.  viz. :  all  fish 
that  are  the  jiroduct  of  tho   American  fisheriM.    Our  Winter  herring 


fishery  as  pursued  by  our  fishing  vessels,  is  a  fishery  that  they  ara 
obliged  to  pursue  according  to  the  methods  peculiar  to  that  fishery. 
That  is,  Ut  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  shoremen  with  their 
boats  and  nets ;  otherwise  they  could  not  pursue  the  business.  It  has 
been  demonstrated,  over  and  over  again,  that  this  class  of  bait  fisheries 
cannot  be  controlled  by  legislation.  Treaties,  Resolutions,  Boards  of 
Trade  or  Chambers  of  Commerce.  They  must  be  us«d,  if  used  at  all,  in 
accordance  with  natural  rights  and  natural  laws.  This  chiss  of  fisheries 
is  the  principal  support  of  a  large  portion  of  the  shore  population  where 
these  fish  are  taken.  They  cannot,  they  ou;:ht  not,  they  w  ill  not  allow 
participation  in  these  fisheries.  Any  talk  of  reciprocity  tliat  will  give 
these  fisheries  to  us  is  nonsense.  Now  these  people  are  willing  that  our 
vessels  should  come  and  employ  them  to  take  these  fish  for  us.  They 
are  desirous  to  welcome  our  people  on  these  terras.  It  is  tho  only 
method  by  which  this  fishery  can  be  pursued.  There  has  been  a  con- 
tinued, persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Department  officials 
to  cliissify  the  entire  herring  fishery  as  a  commercial  transiiclion,  liable 
to  al]  the  restrictions  and  expenses  attending  a  foreigu  voyage.  In  fact 
one  decision  imperatively  demanded  that  every  vessel  leaving  an  Amer- 
ican port  to  go  for  herring,  should  sail  under  a  register,  forgetting  that 
the  treaty  gave  to  .\merican  ve&«els  the  same  rights  in  British  waters,  so 
far  as  the  taking  of  fish  is  concerned,  as  they  had  in  our  own,  and  that 
the  methods  employed  ct)uld  not  be  called  in  question  by  either  govern- 
ment, in  Mr.  Kvarts'  position  on  the  Fortune  Bay  question,  that  treaty 
rights  wero  superior  to  local  laws  on  either  side. 

*'  Now,  treaty  or  no  treaty,  we  have  to  abide  by  natural  laws  in  the 
herring  fishery,  and  the  question  has  got  to  be  settled,  how  far  herring, 
procured  by  the  only  method  possible,  shall  be  recogiuzed  as  the  pro- 
duct of  the  American  fi.sherics  if  taken  in  tliis  manner  and  brought  to 
our  markets  by  American  vessels.  The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  McCullough,  during  his  former  administration,  sent  to  Messrs. 
Hall  &  Myrich,  American  Merchants  at  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  a  letter  explanatory  of  this  clause  of  tho  tariff,  in  which  fish 
cured  on  an  American  vessel  under  the  American  flag  constituted  a 
product  of  the  American  fisheries  under  the  law.  There  is  necessity  to 
have  our  own  legis'ation  and  tho  action  of  our  own  government  right, 
in  order  that  the  American  fisheries  can  have  their  fullest  develop- 
ment. 

"If  there  were  not  a.ich  serious  consequences  involved,  it  would  bo 
amusing  to  see  our  Canadian  neighbors,  who  twelve  years  ago  were 
frantic  over  the  immense  value  of  their  inshore  fisheries,  now  so  terribly 
anxious  1e.st  some  form  of  compromise  should  fail  to  give  them  our  mar- 
kets, and  confessing  that  all  the  money  they  ever  nuule  wiis  during  re- 
ciprocity. The  present  statement  has  the  merit  of  truth,  and  the  fact 
that  so  long  as  the  American  fisheries  exist  and  have  our  own  nutrkets 
they  are  a  bar  to  this  great  prosperity  of  our  rivals,  :s  one  of  tho  strong. 
est  arguments  in  our  favor.  But  the  facts  and  figures  prove  the  utter 
worthlessncss  of  the  statement  made  twelve  years  ago,  and  wo  do  not 
hear  any  Canadian  claim  of  fourteen  ami  one-half  mtlliuns  any  more. 
No,  they  would  sjicrifice  the  rental  of  five  and  one-half  millions  for 
another  twelve  years  i-f  free  markets  fur  their  flch  ;  in  fact,  the  truth 
exists,  and  did  exist  twelve  years  ago  that  Reciprocity  was  the  greatest 
of  boons  to  them,  and  now  they  acknowledge  it.  M  by  do  Ihey  care  for 
free  markets  if  the  consumer  pays  the  duty?  One  of  their  vessels  brings 
in  6(Ht  barrels  of  mackerel  into  (iloucester  next  July,  mackerel  are  sell* 
ing  at  SlO,  the  captain  sells  his  mackerel,  gets  ffiOOO  for  them  and  taking 
SIOOO  goes  to  the  Custom  House  and  pays  his  duties.  I>id  the  merchant 
who  bought  his  mackerel  pay  him  any  more  because  the  duties  were  S2 
per  barrel  ?  Not  at  all.  Did  the  merchant  ask  the  retailor  any  more  for 
those  macken.d  beoauso  tho  captain  bad  to  jmy  {2  per  barrel  duties? 
Not  at  all.  Did  tho  retailer  a'«k  the  consumer  any  more  for  the  same 
reason?  Not  at  all.  Now  8up[K>se  there  was  no  American  mackerel 
fleet,  which  by  their  natural  competition  and  success  were  indicating  the 
origiiutl  price  of  tho  mackerel  and  the  British  vessels  had  the  making 
of  the  price,  who  would  pny  the  duty?  AssiirtHlly  by  having  control  of 
the  market,  liy  the  effect  of  no  cumpelition,  he  could  flielute  his  own 
price  and  add  the  duties  to  the  price  of  the  mackerel,  and  in  that  way 
the  consumer  would  pay  It.  But  tho  American  fleet  nmintalned,  In- 
creaM'd  mackerel  would  be  sold  as  they  always  have  boon  when  largely 
produced,  at  low  prices. 

"The  Massachusetts  and  Maine  fleets  have  taken  altogether  about 
■10n,:Utl  bbls.  of  mackerel  the  season  of  1SS4  ;  of  theio  but  21,293  ^-ero 
taken  in  tho  (julf  of  St.  Lawrence,  Canada  takes  from  100,000  to  150,- 
0(K»  barrels  yearly,  the  large  pre|Hindeninc»'  of  ihu  Anii-rirjin  catch  n-ffu- 
lates  thu  price  for  the  bulk  of  the  fish  \Oiicli  forms  thu  actual  ^tiiplo 
food,  although  the  American  market  will  pay  moM  any  price  for  from 
10,0U0  to  2t>,0(XI  barrels  of  extra  mem  mackerel  which  like  fine  grodeaof 
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halibut  must  bo  clussed  under  tho  htyftJ  of  luxuries.  It  is  tu  the  muss  of 
the  fish  whit  h  (?uf8  *<*  tl>o  luboriug  consinm-i-a  of  tlio  country,  and  is 
»ulil  by  tlio  smiill  roluilon,  thut  (lie  nilfs  uf  supply  and  doiuund  apply, 
ftnd  as  four-firths  of  all  tim  niackoiel  aiv  taken  by  the  Aniaricun  fleet 
oil  our  uwi)  »lK>rv"i  Iho  larger  tlie  AiueriiHu  fleet  tlie  uioro  uuickerol  aro 
taken,  and  tliey  "'■«  utT.tnled  at  a  low  price  to  the  cunsuuier. 

"  The  exajfgerated  valuiitiuii  of  all  the  fislieries  will  bo  bettor  undor- 
Hlood  when  it  i»  shown  as  it  already  has  been,  that  fish  in  the  water  are 
really  valuelesij.  That  i*,  it  costs  all  they  are  worth  to  puiisue,  tnko  and 
deliver  tbeni  at  the  wharves.  This  is  a  plain  fact,  and  the  hooks  of  any 
fialiiup  coneern  will  show,  that  allowing  a  fair  vahiatron  for  tho  charter 
of  the  veswd,  waged  of  tho  crew,  eubsisleuce  and  other  outfits,  tho  aver- 
age expeUM-w  are  equal  to  the  average  trips  lakt-n.  Take  our  own  mack- 
ei\d  fleet  in  the  Ciulf  ufSt.  Lawrence  the  year  1J>84,  sixty  of  tho  finest 
and  Iwst  O'luipped  vessels  connuanded  by  tho  must  experienced  and 
[KMseveriiig  caplainis  that  sail  out  of  Gloucester.  They  gavo  this  fishery 
a  thorough  and  fair  trial,  and  this  is  tho  result.  Whole  number  of 
Diackcrtd  taken,  lo,'2'J0  bbls. ;  number  of  banc]^  taUt^u  outside  three 
miles,  li.lGl ;  number  bbln.  taken  inside,  3,l:S8  ;  value  of  outside  catch, 
SCS,0r.2;  value  of  inside  catch,  S1S,190  ;  value  of  th«  whole,  380,852. 
This  is  tho  consulidation  of  the  trips  as  they  were  reported  and  sworn 
to  by  tho  captains  of  the  vessels  after  they  arrived  home.  It  compre- 
hends the  value  of  the  fish  nunns  the  expense  of  barrels,  salt,  packing 
and  inspection.  There  were  2(57  Anieriian  vessels  fishing  for  mackerel 
off  our  own  .■•hores  and  there  wore  92  of  our  American  vessels  went  into 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  for  niftckerel.  The  average  catch  of  tba  shore 
fleet  waal87ii  barrels  to  each  vessel.  The  averago  catch  of  tlio  bay  fleet 
was  2:il  barrels  to  each  vessel. 

"Now  what  dnl  it  cost  to  produce  those  fish?  Take  first  the  charter 
of  the  vessels  for  the  time  they  were  absent  and  tho  expense  of  outfits, 
victualing,  etc., — cl27,5l7,  then  add  the  w"agfSot'  tlie  men  at  tho  rate 
they  wonlil  be  paid  for  their  tinio  as  sailors, — $J'(',8'j2,  and  we  have 
82(18,309,  actually  expended  to  produce  ?80,J*5a  worth  of  mackerel  in  the 
whoIeGulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  but  S18,li)0  of  it  in  tho  limits  of  that 
magnificent  fishery,  for  which  814,aOO,O0U  were  claimed  and  8o,oU0,iJ00 
p;ud.  And  in  addition  to  this  we  find  that  the  United  States  remits  in 
duties  $tiJ4,fKiC>  yearly  to  Canada  on  fish  products,  making  a  total  in  tho 
twelve  years  of  the  treaty  of  $7,488,00. >,  which  with  the  five  and  one 
half  million.^,  make  a  total  of  8 12, 988,0,. 0,  or  nearly  the  amount  first 
claimed,  viz..  fourteen  and  one-half  millions.  And  all  tliis  is  for  the 
privilege  of  taking  a  few  mackerel,  every  one  of  which  costs  ns  in 
labor  and  expense  more  than  it  is  actually  worth.  From  July  1873  to 
January  1885,  the  whole  of  the  fisliiug  season  of  the  twelve  years  of  the 
treaty,  our  vessels  took  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  2So,43.>  barrels  of 
mackerel  of  which  9r),480  bbls.  were  taken  inside  of  the  t)iree-mile 
limit.  The  value  of  the  whole  was  82,100,802,  (he  value  of  the  inside 
catch  8"0<i,32i>.  There  were  employed  1100  vessels  at  a  cost  on  the 
average  for  charter,  outfits  and  store  and  wages  8^,801,122.  There  were 
l'J0,U55  bbls.  caught  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit,  worth  1fl,4iiO,472, 
making  a  difference  in  amount  of  expense  against  the  whole  prodiict  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  mackerel  fishery  of  nearly  i80o,oin),  and 
against  the  inshore  fishery  of  nearly  82,(100,000  more  expenses  than 
value  of  mackerel  taken.  Xow  how  do  we  account  for  this?  The 
f<.>rmer  methods  of  taking  mackerel  by  hook  and  line,  left  tho  mackerel 
free  option  whether  he  would  be  taken  or  not.  He  had  free  course  to 
make  his  way  along  our  shores  or  to  come  in  from  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 
in  this  passage,  like  migrutoiy  birds,  he  went  in  flocks,  or  schools. 
N'othing  but  his  own  ajipelite  betrayed  him,  ami  this  is  nut  peculiar  to 
mackerel.  Then  they  fille«l  our  cr«eks  and  harbui-s,  and  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  seemed  to  be  their  norihern  resort.  With  the  mackerel  came 
Che  menhaden.  Now  where  are  the  menhaden  ?  tho  waters  that  knew 
them  will  kn(»w  them  no  more,  and  the  mackerel,  not  even  cotisulted  as 
to  whether  he  will  be  caught,  is  interceptecl  at  every  mile  of  his  iiro- 
gress,  the  schools  broken,  the  line  of  nuircdi  destroyed,  and  he,  like  the 
menhaden,  cunuut  cuurt  the  shore  aa  formerly.  So  while  seining,  ac- 
cording to  the  highest  scientific  authority  we  have,  may  not  perceptibly 
affect  the  great  life  of  the  ocean,  still  it  docs  affect  localities  and  courses 
of  migratory  fish,  and  it  undoubtedly  afl'ected  the  shore  fisheries  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  our  own  iuimediate  shores,  so  that  tho  three- 
mile  limit  is  not  what  it  was  formerly,  and  its  tuIuo  is  one  of  tho  myths 
of  the  past. 

"The  traps  are  a  purely  Ioc4il  property  and  should  be  operated  only 
by  local  fisliurnien  in  the  waters  of  any  country.  These  with  the  net 
and  boat  fisheries  should  never  bean  object  of  barter  or  trade  or  reci- 
procity by  any  country,  for  by  the  very  nature  of  their  operation  they 
will  not  admit  of  foreign  pjirticijiants.  If  we  want  these  shore  bait  fish 
we  must  pay,  the  fishermen  are  glad  to  &ell  them.     The  vessel  fishery  is 
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an  ocean  flshery,  and  the  mackerel  and  the  fish  have  to  bo  sailed  for 
ami  tak«<n  where  the  flsborman  himself  is  sole  arbiter  of  his  rights. 

"  Now  what  is  tho  sumnuiry  of  all  this? 

"1st.— The  abrogation  of  all  treaty  clauses  relative  to  the  fisheries, 
incluiiing  the  treaty  of  1818. 

"2d.— The  muintainauco  of  tho  tariff  as  it  now  exists  'defining  tho 
clause*  fish  fresh  for  inniiediiite  consumption,  to  bo  fisli  not  preserved 
by  any  artificial  means  whatever. 

**3d. — Such  legislation  on  tho  part  of  congress  as  shall  define  the  pro- 
ducts of  th«  American  fisheries  ontitleil  to  free  entry  to  be:  all  fish  of 
every  kind  taken  by  vessels  of  tho  United  States  licensed  for  the  fisheries 
in  any  waters,  or  by  the  crews  of  vessels  or  by  any  pei-sons,  means  or 
methods  employed  by  tho  masters  of  said  vessels  and  wliich  are  delivered 
freah  on  board  such  vessels  and  cured  or  preserved  thereon  and  brouglit 
to  the  United  States  by  such  vessels,  shall  be  deemed  the  ijntdni  t  of  the 
American  fisheries  and  entitled  to  free  entry.  It  being  understood  that 
tho  above  liberty  shall  not  apply  to  the  employment  of  vessels  under 
foreign  registry  or  to  their  crews,  boats,  seines,  nets  or  other  appur- 
tenances belonging  to  such  foreign  vessels. 

•'The  object  of  this  K'gi.slation  is  to  give  to  our  herring  vessels  and 
bankers  the  right  to  employ  the  shore  fishermen  in  the  taking  of  her 
ring  or  other  bait  fish  which  cannot  bo  obtained  in  any  other  manner, 
and  putting  this  and  periiaps  other  kinds  uf  fisheries  into  the  hands  of 
our  fishermen  for  curing,  transportation  anil  distribution,  giving  to  tho 
shore  boat  fishermen  wliat  is  their  natural  right,  tlie  taking  of  these 
li»h,  and  our  own  fishermen  the  light  to  cure  them  and  bring  them  to 
niiirket. 

"This  has  been  ihe  practice  for  the  past  25  years,  and  legislation  de- 
fining the  rigiits  of  American  fishermen  in  this  business  will  siive  them 
from  a  vast  amount  of  revenue  quibbling  and  expense,  which  haa 
nvariably  been  the  case  in  New  York  and  other  ports.  Our  government 
is  bound  in  honor  after  building  up  Canadian  fisheries  for  tho  past 
twelve  years  to  give  some  heed  to  the  claims  of  her  fishermen.  Give  to 
tho  fishermen  of  the  United  States  a  pornuinenL  policy  of  protection  for 
tho  same  number  of  years  that  Canada  lias  hud  our  own  markets,  arid 
we  will  quadruple  our  fleet  and  quadni|ilc  our  number  of  seamen  as  she 
has  done. 

"Anything  less  than  this  and  our  country  is  a  marine  beggar  without 
vessels  or  sailors,  resources  or  naval  stroiigth.  Therefore  in  no  political 
sense,  in  no  sectional  sense,  I  submit  that  the  American  fisheries  are  the 
wards  as  well  as  the  defense  of  the  nation  and  every  treaty  or  act  of 
legislation  calculated  to  diminish  their  growth  and  strength  is  tho  act 
of  suicide  and  national  lunacy." 

Present  scientific  methods  utilize  every  portion  of 
the  fi.>h  and  fi-^^h  waste.  Glue  factories  and  the 
manufacture  of  fertilizers  are  important  fndustries. 
The  multiplication  of  fish-traps  along  the  shore  for 
taking  bait  and  food  fish  'n  an  imperative  need  of  the 
ocean  fisheries.  The  system  of  co-operation  of  cap- 
ital and  labor  that  has  been  in  practice  in  Gloucester 
for  centuries,  by  which  the  owner  furnishes  the  ves- 
sel, boats,  seines,  outfits  and  provisions,  and  the  crew 
furnish  their  labor  and  sliare  equally  in  the  products 
of  the  voynge,  is  a  good  lesson  to  the  labor  reformers 
of  the  day.  Altogether  the  fisheries  of  Gloucester 
demand  active  enterprise  and  courage  and  a  physical 
exposure  and  risk  unknown  to  any  other  business. 
They  produce  the  finest  vessels  of  their  class,  and  the 
best-trained  seamen  in  the  world,  who  would  be  in- 
valuable to  the  country  in  case  of  foreign  war.  Every 
maritime  nation,  not  excepting  Canada,  encourages 
and  sustains  their  fisheries  except  the  United  States. 

Tlie  census  of  1880  shows  the  amount  and  value  of 
the  United  Stales  fisheries  to  be  as  follows: 

Nuinherof  men  employed 131,426 

Number  of  vessels 0,605 

Number  of  hoat« 44,8n4 

Value  of  vessels 89,357,282 

Value  of  boats 2,4Cr>,393 

Value  of  neta,  apparatus  and  outfitD 1^,145,201 
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Value  of  other  capital  and  shore  property 17,987,413 

Value  of  flshory  products 44,546,153 

During  the  year  1886  the  total  number  of  vessels 
engaged  in  the  fisheries  of  all  kinds,  from  Gloucester, 
was  four  hundred  and  nine;  aggregate  tonnage, 
twenty-six  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-two; 
number  of  men  in  vessels,  six  thousand  and  seventy. 
The  subsidiary  industries  dependent  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  fish  support  more  than  one  million 
people. 

The  official  fishery  report  of  Canada  shows: 

Xuuiber  of  men  employed 59,493 

Number  of  vessels 1,119 

Number  of  boats 28,492 

Value  of  vessels $2,021,033 

Valne  of  boats 852,264 

Value  of  nets 1,219,204 

Value  of  fishing  plant C,697  460 

Value  of  yield  of  fisheries 17,7U2,9"3 

During  thirteen  seasons,  from  July  1,  1873,  to  De- 
cember 31,  1885,  when  tiie  entire  shore  fisheries  of 
Canada  were  open  and  free  to  American  fi.shernien, 
there  were  taken  by  the  American  fleet  in  the  open 
ocean  three  million  five  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-one  barrels  of  mack- 
erel, valued  at  eight  dollars  and  a  fraction  jier  barrel ; 
total,  twenty-eight  million  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  dollars. 
There  were  taken  inside  of  Canadian  waters  ninety- 
eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-four  barrels 
of  mackerel  by  the  American  fleet,  valued  at  eight 
hundred  and  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  dollars,  being  less  than  three  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  catch. 


CHAPTER   CIX. 

GLOUCESTER— ( CoJUwiucd). 

Sliip-BuiUttntj — Th«  *^ Schooner'* — Foreign  and  Domcslic   Trade — Ctutom- 
tloufc — Post-ojfflce — The  Granite  Quarric»~Jiankt. 

As  the  first  business  of  the  town  was  fishing,  so, 
for  many  years,  all  business  was  compelled  to  use  the 
ocean  for  a  highway.  Ship-building  began  as  early 
as  1643,  when  one  Griffin,  employed  William  Stevens 
and  other  ship-carpenters  to  construct  a  craft  for 
him.  Johnson,  in  his  "Wonder-working  Provi- 
dence," written  about  this  time,  takes  notice  of  the 
"good  timber  for  shipping"  to  be  found  on  Cape 
Ann,  and  speaks  of  several  vessels  that  had  been 
built,  but  not  until  1661  have  we  any  other  than  the 
above-mentioned  particular  instance  of  such  work. 
No  further  instances  can  be  specified  until  near  the 
clo.se  of  the  century.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
vessel  larger  than  a  sloop  was  owned  in  tiie  town  till 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Mr.  Bab- 
son  observes  that  "there  is  no  subject  connected  with 
the  first  century  of  the  history  of  New  England  about 
which  .so  little  is  known  as  of  the  small  vessels  em- 
ployed in  navigating  its  waters.  .  .  .  The  conclusion 


to  which  all  inquiry  on  the  subject  will  lead  is,  that 
little  is  known  about  the  vessels  used  on  the  coast  of 
New  England  before  1713,  when  Capt.  Andrew  Rob- 
inson, of  Gloucester,  gave  a  new  name  to  our  marine 
vocabulary,  and  a  new  rig  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  A  current  tradition  of  the  town  relates  the 
origin  of  the 'schooner ;'  and  abundant  testimony  of 
both  a  positive  and  negative  kind  confirms  the  story 
so  strongly  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  further  no- 
tice here  of  the  verbal  account.  Dr.  Moses  Prince, 
brother  of  the  annalist,  visiting  in  this  town,  Sept. 
25,  1721,  says  :  '  Went  to  see  Capt.  Robinson's  lady, 
&c.  This  gentleman  was  the  first  contriver  of 
schooners,  and  built  the  first  of  the  sort  about  eight 
years  since;  and  the  use  that  is  now  made  of  them, 
being  so  much  known,  has  convinced  the  world  of 
their  conveniency  beyond  other  vessels,  and  shows 
how  mankind  is  obliged  to  this  gentleman  for  this 
knowledge.'  Nearly  seventy  years  afterwards  an- 
other visitor  gives  some  further  particulars  ot  this 
interesting  fact.  Cotton  Tufts,  E-q.,  connected  with 
us  by  marriage,  being  in  Gloucester  Sept.  8,  1790, 
writes:  '  I  was  informed  (and  committed  the  same  to 
writing)  that  the  kind  of  ve.ssels  called  "schooners  " 
derived  their  name  from  this  circumstance,  viz.,  Mr.  ■ 
Andrew  Robinson,  of  that  place,  having  constructed  a 
vessel  which  he  masted  and  rigged  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  schooners  arc  at  tliis  day,  on  her  going  olT  the 
stocks  and  passing  into  the  water,  a  bystander  cried 
out,  "OA,  how  she  scoom .'"  Robinson  instantly  re- 
plied, "A  scooner  let  her  be!"  From  which  time, 
vessels  thus  masted  and  rigged  have  gone  by  the 
name  of  "schooners;"  before  which,  vessels  of  this 
description  were  not  known  in  Europe  nor  America. 
This  account  was  confirmed  to  me  by  a  great  number 
of  persons  in  Gloucester.'  The  strongest  negative 
evidence  confirms  these  statements.  No  marine  dic- 
tionary, no  commercial  record,  no  merchant's  inven- 
tory, of  a  date  prior  to  1713,  containing  the  word 
'schooner'  has  yet  been  discovered;  and  it  may, 
therefore,  be  received  as  an  historic:il  fact  that  the 
first  vessel  of  this  class  had  her  origin  in  Gloucester, 
as  stated  by  the  respectable  authorities  above  cited." 
The  first  maritime  business  of  the  town,  aside  from 
the  fisheries,  was  jirobably  the  transportation  of  cord- 
wood  to  Boston  and  other  places  on  the  coast.  In  1706 
no  loss  than  thirty  sloops  were  employed  in  carrying 
wood  from  one  section  of  the  town  alone  ;  and  the 
whole  number  engaged  in  this  business  was  probably 
not  less  than  fifty.  But,  of  course,  this  could  not  con- 
tinue many  years.  Foreign  commerce  was  of  no 
great  extent  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  but 
after  the  establishing  of  peace  it  rose  to  considerable 
importance.  Nearly  fifty  ships,  brigs,  schooners  and 
sloops  were  employed  in  it  in  17'J0,and  foranumberof 
years  thereafter,  Gloucester  vessels  visited  most 
of  the  principal  ports  of  Europe  and  the  West  Indies ; 
and  a  few  made  voyages  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     There  was  considerable  trade  with  the  West 
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Indies,  Bilbao  and  Lisbon.  Tlio  West  India  cargoes 
wore  lisb  and  otber  provisions,  and  tlie  home  voyages 
broiiglit  sugar,  molasses,  nim  and  colPte.  Little  exeept 
tisli  was  sent  to  Europe,  the  exchange  for  which  was 
salt,  Iruit,  wine  and  specie.  About  1790,  Gloucester 
vessels  began  to  trade  with  Surinam,  the  capital  of 
Dutch  Guiana,  and  continued  it  profitably  for  many 
years,  but  it  is  now  abandoned.  The  chief  article  of 
export  was  hake,  though  large  quantities  of  beef, 
pork,  lard,  hams  and  flour  were  taken  out.  The  re- 
turn cargoes  were  made  up  of  molasses,  sugar,  coffee 
and  cocoa.  A  whaler  was  sent  out  just  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  but  how  fortunate  or  otherwise  it  proved, 
is  unknown.  In  1S32  two  companies  were  formed 
for  renewing  that  business,  and  two  ships  were  fitted 
out,  but  the  result  was  not  satisfactory,  and  the  enter- 
prise was  abandoned.  As  early  as  1 732  domestic  trade 
with  the  Southern  Colonies  was  begun,  and  continued 
through  that  century.  Mr.  Babson  says  of  this  trade : 
"  The  voyages  were  made  in  the  winter  season,  when 
there  was  no  employment  for  vessels  or  men  in  fish- 
ing, and  the  business  was  conducted  in  a  manner  now 
little  practiced  in  any  part  of  the  world.  In  most 
cases,  perhaps  in  all,  no  wages  were  paid  to  master  or 
crew;  but,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  privilege  of  bringing 
home  a  certain  quantity  of  Southern  produce  was 
granted  to  each  one,  who  was  also  allowed,  probably, 
to  take  out  fish  on  private  adventure  ;  as,  in  the  few 
invoices  preserved,  this  article  does  not  appe.i.r  among 
the  shipments  by  the  owners.  In  these  invoices  the 
principal  articles  are  salt,  rum,  sugar  and  molasses. 
Then  follows  a  long  list  of  other  things,  including 
iron-ware,  wooden-ware,  hats,  caps,  patterns  of  cloth 
for  breeches,  handkerchiefs  and  stockings ;  making, 
in  all,  a  cargo  of  about  £200  value.  On  these  voy- 
ages the  rivers,  creeks  and  inlets  of  Virginia,  Maryland 
and  North  Carolina,  were  visited;  there  the  cargo 
was  bartered  in  small  quantities  for  corn,  beans,  bacon, 
live  hogs  and  other  products  of  the  country."' 

As  early  as  1683  Gloucester  was  made  one  of  the 
lawful  ports  of  the  colony,  and  annexed  to  Salem  Dis- 
trict. In  1776  the  General  Court  of  the  State  passed 
an  act,  which  provided  that  in  the  "  several  sea-ports 
of  Boston,  Salem,  Marblehead,  Gloucester,  etc.,  within 
this  State,  there  be  an  office  kept,  to  be  called  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  naval  oflice,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entering  and  clearing  of  all  ships  and  other 
vessels  trading  to  or  from  this  State,  to  take  bonds  in 
adequate  penalty  for  observing  the  regulations  made 
or  which  shall  be  made  by  the  General  Congress  or 
the  General  assembly  of  this  State  concerning  trade, 
take  manifests  upon  oath  of  all  cargoes  exported  or 
imported,  and  keep  fair  accounts  and  entries  thereof, 
give  bills  of  health  when  desired,  and  sign  certificates 
that  the  requisites  for  qualifying  vessels  to  trade  have 
been  complied  with,  and  the  fees  to  be  demanded  and 
received  in  said  oflice  shall  be  those  following  and  no 
greater,  that  is  to  say  : 


"  For  ontoriiig  any  elii])  and  vessel  from  any  l>art  of  tlie 

State t  0 

For  clearing  any  ship  and  vessel  to  any  part  of  tlio 

State 2  0 

For  entering  any  ship  and  vessel  from  any  other  of  the 

United  States G  0 

For  clearing  any  ship  and  vessel  to  any  other  of  the 

United  Stales 0  0 

For  entering  any  ship  and  vessel  from  a  foreign  voy- 
age    6  0 

For  clearing  any  ship  and  vessel  for  a  foreign  voyage...  ti  0 

For  a  register 6  0 

For  indoiTsing  a  register 1  0 

For  reri'rding  indorsement 1  6 

For  any  hond 2  0 

For  a  certiticate  to  cancel  bond I  0 

For  a  l)ill  of  health 2  0 

For  a  permit  to  unload 1  0 

Fora  cocket : o  3 

For  a  let  pass o  8  " 

Samuel  Whittemore  received  the  appointment  of 
naval  officer  for  Gloucester  in  November  of  that 
year,  and  was  reappointed  annually,  exeein  during  a 
portion  of  the  year  1782,  when  Solomon  Gorham  was 
in  the  oflSce,  until  1789,  when  a  United  States  custom- 
house was  established. 

At  the  time  of  establishing  a  cu.stom-house  by  the 
general  government  upwards  of  seven  thousand 
tons  of  shipping  were  registered  and  enrolled  in 
Gloucester — a  part  of  it  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  and 
the  rest  in  the  trade  before  described.  From  1795  to 
1810  there  were  eight  ships  and  twenty-five  brigs 
owned  and  fitted  at  this  port.  At  the  present  time 
the  business  of  Gloucester  with  foreign  ports  is  con- 
fined almost  wholly  to  those  from  which  it  imports 
the  salt  used  in  the  fisheries, — about  one  hundred 
thousand  hogsheads  per  annum;  and  the  places  in 
the  British  provinces  from  which  it  receives  firewood, 
fish,  potatoes  and  a  few  other  articles. 

The  following-named  have  been  collectors  of  cus- 
toms : 


Appointed. 

Epes  Sargent 17S9 

William  Tuck 1796 

John  Gibaut 1802 

.John  Kittredge :.  1805 

William  Pearce,  Jr 1822 

William  Beach 1829 

George  D.  Hale 1839 

George  W.  Pearce 1841 

Eben  U.  Stacy 1813 


Appointed. 

Eli  F.  Stacy 1844 

John  L.  Rogere 1849 

Frederick  G.  Low 1S6U 

William  H.  Manning 18fl3 

Gorham  Babson 1858 

John  S.  Wclrber 1861 

William  A.  Pew 18C5 

Fit!  J.  Babson 1869 

David  S.  Presson 1885 


A  post-otllcc  was  not  established  in  Gloucester  till 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Be- 
fore that  time  the  nearest  post-office  was  at  Beverly 
(then  a  part  of  Salem),  to  which  place  a  messenger 
went  twice  a  week  to  obtain  letters.  The  messenger 
received  and  delivered  his  letters  at  the  tavern  kept 
by  Philemon  Haskell.  The  first  postmaster  at  Glou- 
cester was  Henry  Phelps,  and  the  office  was  kept  at 
his  store,  from  which  place  it  was  changed  at  the 
convenience  of  his  successsor,  and  had  no  permanent 
location  till  the  erection  of  a  building  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  double  purpose  of  a  cus'.om-house  and 
post-office.     At   the   time   of  establishing   the  office, 
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Gortiam  Parsons 1853 

John  W.  Wonson 18.'.8 

Wni.  H.  Haskc-ll 18C1 

Charles  K.Grovcr ISC: 

David  W.  Low 1873 

Chas,  E.  Cressy 1880 


and  until  1816,  the  followino;  were  the  rates  of  post- 
age: Single  letter,  under  40  miles,  8  cents  ;  under  90 
miles,  10  cents;  under  150  miles,  12J  cents;  under 
300  miles,  17  cents;  under  500  miles,  20  cents;  over 
500  mile.",  25  cents. 

Gloucester  postmasters,  with  dates  of  their  appoint- 
ments, have  been : 

Henry  Plieliw  (probably) 179J 

Isaac  Elwill 1809 

Wni,  SlL-vons 182'l 

Leonard  J.  Presaon 1834 

Gorhani  Parsons 1839 

T  S   Lancastor 1849 

0.  A.  Merrill 1853 

The  first  regular  land  communication  between 
Gloucester  and  Boston  was  that  established  by  Jona- 
than Lowe,  a  tavern-keeper  on  Front  Street,  who,  on 
the  25th  of  April,  1788,  began  running,  twice  a  week, 
a  two-h'irse  open  carriage  between  the  two  places. 
At  that  time  there  were,  besides  this  from  Gloucester, 
but  four  stages  running  into  Boston, — one  from  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  one  from  New  York,  one  from  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  and  one  from  Salem.  The  first  change 
from  this  arrangement  made  the  trips  tri-wcekly ; 
and  in  1805  a  daily  line  was  established.  Four-horse 
coaches  soon  followed,  and  .some  years  after  another 
daily  stage  was  added,  by  means  of  which  the  round 
trip  could  be  made  the  same  day. 

As  the  result  of  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  in  Sep- 
tember, 1844,  a  survey  of  the  route  for  a  railroad 
which  should  connect  Gloucester  with  the  Eastern 
Railroad  at  Beverly  was  made,  and  the  road  was  soon 
after  built  by  the  Eastern  Railroad  Company  as  a 
branch.  Regular  trips  were  begun  on  the  2d  of  No- 
vember, 1847.  It  proved  a  great  accommodation  to 
the  people,  has  contributed  largely  to  the  prosperity 
of  CJloucoster,  and  is  a  profitable  portion  of  the  com- 
pany's line  of  roa<l. 

Steamboats  have  run.  with  more  or  less  regularity 
during  the  summer  months,  between  Gloucester  and 
Boston  since  1840.  In  1870  the  Boston  and  Glouces- 
ter Steamboat  Company  was  organized,  and  com- 
menced the  running  of  trips  through  tiie  year. 

The  ro('ks  of  the  Cape  are  granite  or  syenite,  vary- 
ing in  the  colors  peculiar  to  those  formations  on  the 
New  England  coast.  They  are  easily  wrought  into 
blocks  of  atiy  required  size,  and  have  been  quarried 
to  serve  the  necessities  and  convenience  of  the  in- 
liabitantii  from  a  very  early  date,  and  more  or  less  for 
public  use  and  exportation  since  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century.  Early  in  the  hist  century 
..Joshua  Norwood  was  employed  by  the  people  of 
Sandy  Bay  and  theother  coves  outside  of  the  Cape  to 
■get  out  tiat  blocks  of  this  stone  to  be  used  for  mooring 
their  fishing-boats.  These  blocks,  about  six  feet 
square  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  thick,  had  a 
hole  about  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  cut  in  their  cen- 
tre, into  which  an  oak  butt,  some  twenty  or  more  feet 
in  length,  having  a  part  of  its  roots  attached,  was 
inserted.      Uroi)ped   at   proper    distances   from    the 


shore  they  afforded  a  safe  mooring,  except  during 
heavy  easterly  gales.  About  the  same  time  Mr. 
Norwood  cut  out  millstones,  which  he  sold  in  small 
quantities.  He  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the 
pioneer  stone-cutler  of  the  Cape. 

In  1824  an  extensive  business  in  qtiarrying  was  be- 
gun by  a  gentleman  from  Quincy,  who  leased  a  ledge 
at  Sandy  Bay.  Others  followed  him,  and  the  busi- 
ness is  still  carried  on  in  that  territory,  now  belong- 
ing to  Rockport. 

Quarries  were  afterwards  opened  at  Annisquam 
and  in  those  portions  of  the  westerly  part  of  the 
town  bordering  on  Squani  River.  Foundation  stones 
for  buildings,  wharves,  bridges  and  other  structures, 
and  paving  blocks  for  streets  have  been,  from  time  to 
time,  obtained  in  large  quantities  from  these  locali- 
ties. Many  of  the  jiaving  blocks  have  been  shipped 
to  Cuba  and  to  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union. 

The  Cape  Ann  Granite  Company,  whose  quarry  is 
located  at  Bay  View,  was  organized  in  18G9,  with  a 
capital  of  .$100,000.  Jonas  H.  French,  president; 
H.  H.  Bennett,  treasurer;  Charles  W.  Foster,  super- 
intendent. The  quarry  comprises  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  and  contains  the  various  kinds  of 
granite  adapted  to  building  purposes.  The  company 
employ  in  the  various  departments  of  its  work  seldom 
less  than  three  hundred  men,  and  at  times  as  many 
as  seven  hundred.  The  chief  business  is  the  cutting 
of  granite  for  building  purposes.  It  furnished  the 
cut  granite  for  the  Boston  Post-oflice  building  and 
the  Post-office  and  t?ub-treasury  building  in  Balti- 
more; also  the  interior  polished  granite  work  for 
the  new  city  building  in  Philadelphia.  It  has 
the  largest  granite  polishing  works  in  the  United 
States,  and  has  furnished  many  prominent  monu- 
ments, the  princi|)al  one  being  the  base  of  the 
General  Scott  equestrian  statue  in  Washington,  one 
stone  of  which  is  the  largest  ever  quarried  in  this 
country,  weighing,  when  quarried  in  the  rough,  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine  tons.  The  company  is  among 
the  largest  producers  of  paving  blocks,  making  from 
one  million  to  four  million  blocks  per  annum. 

It  has,  at  |)resent,  contracts  tor  material  amounting 
to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  chief  contract 
being  in  connection  with  the  court-house  now  being 
built  in  Boston.  Its  business  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing, and  it  disburses  monthly  a  large  amount  of 
money  to  its  workmen,  many  of  wdiom  have  been 
i  with  the  company  since  its  organization — lurnishing, 
in  these  days  of  discontent  and  change,  a  pleasant 
and  conclusive  demonstration  of  the  kindly  relations 
existing  between  employers  and  employed.  Since  its 
establishment  the  company  has  built  up  the  village 
of  Bay  View  from  a  population  of  one  or  two  hun- 
dred to  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants.  Ever  public- 
spirited  and  generous,  it  has  contributed  largely  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Bay  View  churches,  both 
Methodist  and  Catholic,  and  is  constant  in  aiding  what- 
ever is  for  the  highest  advantage  of  the  community. 
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"The  Lanesville  Granite  Company"'  was  organized 
in  May,  1S7M,  with  a.  capital  of  fil'iv  thousand  dollars. 
Klion  Hlatihtbrd,  president;  John  ISntniaii,  lica^uror 
and  agent.  The  quarries  cover  about  twenty  acres, 
all  consisting  of  excellent  granite.  Two  pits  are 
worked,  one  very  large  and  about  seventy  feet  deep. 
Steam  pumps  keep  thc:n  free  from  water,  and  the 
quarries  are  inoxhatislible.  About  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  are  now  employed,  and  about  fifty  thousand 
tons  of  stone  are  annually  produced.  This  is  manu- 
factured into  all  kinds  of  stone  products,  but  largely 
into  paving  blocks,  about  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  blocks  having  been  cut  in  a  single  year,  in 
addition  to  a  large  amount  of  other  work.  The  beau- 
tiful and  uni(]ue  wall  surrounding  the  Manchester 
(Mass.)  Library  is  being  furnished  from  this  quarry. 
The  company  has  always  enjoyed  a  good  reputation 
for  the  excellent  character  of  its  products. 

There  are  four  banks  in  Gloucester,  established  in 
the  following  order  of  time:  The  Gloucester  Bank, 
17!i6;  Cape  Ann,  1855;  First  National,  1S64 ;  City 
National,  1875.  In  addition  to  these,  is  the  Cape  Ann 
Savings  Bank,  incorporated  in  1846. 


CHAPTER   ex. 

GLOUCESTER— (Consumed). 

MILITARY. 

Indian  n'ar — French  War — War  for  Independence — Vrivateering — War  of 
HVZ—CkU  War,  1861-65. 

As  early  as  1642  the  General  Court  ordered  that  a 
loan  of  muskets  be  made  to  "  Glocester ;"  and  probably 
about  this  time  a  military  company  was  formed,  as  in 
1644,  on  request  of  the  town,  the  court  ordered  that 
"  George  Norton,  as  their  eldest  sergeant,"  should  ex- 
erci.se  the  company  in  the  military  drill.  It  is  not  of 
record,  however,  that  auy  call  for  active  military  ser- 
vice was  made  till  the  Indian  War,  in  1675.  A  levy 
was  made  on  all  the  towns  in  the  fall  of  this  year, 
when  the  following-named  were  drafted  to  serve  for 
Gloucester; 

Andrew  SargeDt.  Joseph  Allen.  Thomas  Kent. 

Joseph  Clark.  Jacob  Davis.  Hugh  Howe. 

Joseph  Somes.  Vincent  Davis. 

— "  all  wch,"  said  the  officer,  who  made  the  return  of 
their  name,  "  due  want  warm  cloathing,  and  must 
have  new  coates."  Others  served  before  the  war 
closed,  as  the  town  records  show  that  lands  were 
granted  for  "services  in  the  Indian  War"  to. 

John  Bray.  John  Stanwood.  John  Haskell. 

John  Day.  Philip  Stauwowl.  Isaac  Prince. 

John  Filch.  Nathaniel  Bray.  Tliornas  Babson. 

Edward  Haraden.  Moses  Dudy.  Benjamin  Jonoa. 
Samuel  Stanwood. 

These  twenty-one  persons  represented  nearly  one- 
third  of  all  the  male  citizens  of  the  town  capable  of 


bearing  arms  during  the  war.  In  1676,  while  the  In- 
dians were  committing  great  depredations  at  Andover 
and  other  places  near  by,  Gloucester  was  put  in  a  state 
of  defense,  a  committee  of  the  General  Court  report- 
ing that  "  Cape  Ann  has  made  two  garrisons,  besides 
several  particular  fortifications." 

No  other  call  for  military  service  apj)ears  to  have 
been  made  till  the  expedition  against  Louisburg,  a 
strongly  fortified  town  of  the  French,  at  Cape  Breton, 
in  1745.  It  had  been  annoying  to  the  fisheries  and 
to  commerce  generally,  and  some  time  in  1744  the 
Governor  of  Cape  Breton,  knowing  that  the  Kings  of 
France  and  England  had  mutually  declared  war, 
surprised  and  took  the  English  garrison,  at  Canso. 
The  prisoners  were  taken  to  Louisburg,  and  on  their 
being  |)aroled  some  of  them  came  to  Boston,  where 
they  conveyed  to  the  Governor  such  information  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  the  fortress  as  made  him 
determined  on  an  expedition  for  its  reduction.  By  a 
majority  of  one  the  General  Court  resolved  on  the 
expedition.  Four  thousand  troops  were  soon  collected 
at  Boston,  and,  under  the  command  of  William  Pep- 
perell,  were  embarked  on  the  24th  of  March,  1745. 
The  transportg  in  Chapeau-Rouge  Bay  were  in  charge 
of  Captain  Thomas  Sanders,  of  Gloucester,  and  Cap- 
tain Charles  Byles  had  a  company  of  forty-five  Glou- 
cester men.  After  the  departure  of  the  expedition, 
Kev.  John  White,  the  patriotic  minister  of  the  First 
Parish,  preached  a  sermon  from  the  words  :  "  O  let 
not  the  oppressed  return  ashamed  :  let  the  poor  and 
needy  praise  thy  name."  Psalm  Ixxiv.  21.  In  it  he 
thus  described  the  situation  :  "Some  have  not  unfitly 
called  Cape  Breton  a  hornet's  nest.  'Tis  not  safe,  in  a 
time  of  war,  to  go  near  them.  They  will  sting  all 
that  come  near  them.  We  have  already,  ever  since 
the  war  commenced,  been  great  sufferers  .by  them. 
They  harbor  our  enemies  that  come  to  lay  waste  our 
infant  eastern  settlements ;  they  molest  and  break 
in  upon  our  fisheries,  and  break  thein  to  pieces  ; 
they  lie  near  the  roadway  of  our  European  merchan- 
dise, and  they  can  sally  out  and  take  our  corn  vessels: 
and  therefore  our  oppressions  from  thence,  so  long 
as  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  are  like  to 
be  intolerable.  We  must  remove  these,  our  enemies, 
or  they  will  destroy  us.  There  is  a  plain  necessity  of 
it;  and  woe  to  us  if  it  be  not  reduced."  The  reduc- 
tion was  successfully  accomplished,  the  city  and  for- 
tress surrendering  the  16th  of  June. 

In  1755  the  English  colonies  of  North  America 
formed  a  union  for  attack  and  defense  in  a  then 
pending  war  between  England  and  France,  which, 
four  years  later,  broke  the  French  power  on  this 
continent.  Gloucester  had  large  interests  at  stake 
in  the  contest,  as  its  Grand  Bank  fishery,  now 
assuming  considerable  importance,  had  been  greatly 
interfered  with  by  the  French.  The  success  of  the 
English  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  securing  their 
interests  on  the  banks.  One  whole  company  was  fur- 
nished from  Gloucester,  and  several  soldiers  for  other 
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companies,  in  the  first  year  of  the  war.  The  com- 
pany commanded  by  Captain  Jonathan  Fellows 
formed  part  of  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point. 
Seventeen  additional  men  enlisted  in  1757;  and 
in  1758  a  Gloucester  company  of  eighty  men,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Andrew  Giddings,  took  part 
in  the  second  capture  of  Louisburg,  and  many  re- 
mained in  the  army  till  the  close  of  the  success- 
ful campaign  of  1759. 

A    few   years   of   peace   and    prosperity   followed, 
soon   darkened,    however,   by   the   war-cloud   which 
formed   on    the  jjassage   of  the  Stamp   Act    by  the 
British  Parliament  in    1765.     Although  the  act  was 
repealed  in  less  than  a  twelve-month,  it  was  followed 
by  an   oppres^sive  system  of  taxation,  which  caused 
many  of  the  towns  to  follow  the  example  of  Boston 
and  Gloucester  in  voting  to  discourage  the  use  of  all 
imported   articles.     The  passage   of   the   Port    Bill, 
a  few  years   later,  by  the  operation  of  which,  many 
of  the  citizens  of  Boston,   thrown   out   of  employ- 
ment, were   reduced  to   poverty  and   destitution,  so 
touched   the   sympathies  of  the  i)cople  of  Glouces- 
ter, as   to  prompt  them  to   contribute  relief  by  the 
donation    of    a     hundred    and    twenty   sheep    and 
£117  6s.   1«.   in    money,  and   to  pledge  themselves, 
by   still  stronger  resolves  than   before,  to   stand  by 
the   country   in    its    non-intercourse   with   England. 
Early  in  1775,  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Provincial  Congress,  active  military  prep- 
arations  were   commenced;    small   arms    were   pur- 
chased, musket  balls  procured  and  cartridges  made, 
all   by   direction   of  the  town ;    and   a  company  of 
minute-men  was   organized   and  placed  under  com- 
mand of  Nathaniel  Warner.     In  the  midst  of  these 
preparations   Jiews   came   of    the   struggle    at   Lex- 
ington  and    Concord,   and   knowing   that   the  Brit- 
ish had  a   large  fleet  in   Boston  harbor,  and  that 
the  town  was  in   no  condition  to  resist  an  attack, 
safety   was    sought  for    the    women    and    children 
by   taking   them   to   West   Parish   and   to   Ipswich. 
An   express   was   then    sent   to    Cambridge   to    ob- 
tain  arms;    and   a   Committee   of  Safety  of  thirty- 
one    eminent   citizens    was    chosen.      The    minute- 
men   were    disbanded  and  the   enlistment  of   men 
for  active  service  was  vigorously  pushed.    The  fish- 
eries  and    all     maritime  inirsiiits   were,   of    course, 
imposiible,  with  the  enemy  so  powerful  on  the  water, 
and   so   recruiting   was   comparatively   easy.      It   is 
not   possible   to   ascertain   the    full    number  of  en- 
listments from    Gloucester,   but   it    is    certain    that 
"there   were   four   companies    composed    wholly   of 
Gloucester   men,   with    the   excejition    of  ab(mt   six 
persons;  and  that  another  company,  commanded  by 
Captain    Parker,  of  Ipswich,  had  about  thirty  of  our 
men  in  it ;  besides  these  there  was  another  company, 
commanded  by  Captain  James  Collins,  which  marched 
to  Cambridge  on  the  15lh  of  June.     No  roll  of  this 
company  has   come  to  light,  but  our  town   records 
furnish    a   list   of    twentv-three    of  its   members   to 


whom  guns  were  delivered."  The  statement  of  the 
selectmen  for  1779  was  to  the  effect  that,  during 
the  first  campaign  of  the  war,  Gloucester  "  had  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  and  twenty  men  in  the  field, 
besides  numbers  who  joined  the  marine  department, 
as  more  suitable  to  their  former  occupation." 

Two  Gloucester  companies  were  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  Captain  Nathaniel  Walker's  company 
was  filled  in  four  days,  and  marched  to  Cambridge 
late  in  JIay.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  June, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  British  wore  pre- 
paring to  attack  the  redoubt  on  Bunker  Hill  which 
had  been  thrown  up  during  the  night,  ('aptain  War- 
ner had  orders  to  proceed  to  the  hill  and  assist  in  its 
defense.  Making  a  rapid  march,  and  exposed  to  fire 
as  they  crossed  the  Neck,  they  got  separated  from  each 
other,  although  all  reached  the  field  in  time  to  en- 
gage in  the  action.  Captain  Warner,  with  a  portion 
of  his  company,  took  position  at  first  at  the  redoubt, 
and  Lieutenant  Burnham,  with  another  part  of  the 
command,  was  beyond  that  point,  on  the  left  flank  of 
the  euemy.  Later  in  thi'  day  Captain  Warner  and  his 
men  were  at  the  rail-fence.  The  comjiany  had  two 
men,  Daniel  Callahan  and  Benjamin  Smith,  killed  in 
the  action,  and  Benjamin  Webber  and  Alexander 
Parran  were  wounded.  The  tbllowing  named  com- 
posed the  company: 


Nathaniel  Warner,  captain. 
John  Biirnhau),  lieutenant. 
Daniel  Collint),  enHiga. 
Jona.  Wuudnian,  sergeant. 
William  Kinnntan,  sergeant. 
Alex.  Parrun,  sergeant. 
Jams  Lincoln,  sergeant. 
Kichard  Sinisun,  curporal. 
Natliar.  Glover,  corporal. 
Jonathan  IJutler,  corporal. 
Nyniphas  Stacy,  corporal. 
John  Warner,  fifer. 
Jonathan  Sonies. 
Andrew  Kelcy. 
Nathaniel  Bennett. 
Moses  King. 
Daniel  Callahan. 
Belijatnin  Clark. 
Andrew  Bray. 
Josiah  Brown. 
Levi  Lane. 
Mos(>8  Bennett. 
James  Troastly, 
Josiah  Burk. 
Itenj'tndn  Smith. 
Vinson  i:iwell. 
William  .\verill. 
Robert  Cullughan. 


Thomas  Ayres. 
David  Kow. 
Benjamin  Webber. 
S.imuel  Slarsluill. 
Josiah  Ingersol. 
Joshua  Day. 
Joshua  Polen. 
/enilibabel  Allen. 
Isaac  Bray. 
Larrey  Trejay. 
Solomon  Parsoua. 
John  Andresa. 
William  Segurs. 
William  Grimes, 
Aaron  Stevens. 
Peter  Seavcry. 
.Teremiah  Burnham. 
John  ChaplcD. 
William  Grover. 
Thomas  Millott. 
Joseph  Somes. 
Ezekiel  Woodward. 
Ellphalet  Wharf. 
Kbenezer  Tarbox. 
Jonathan  Pike. 
Kbene/er  (loslen  (Joslyn). 
William  Johnson. 
Nathan  Brown. 
Lemuel  Cullins. 


Joseph  Uoward. 

The  other  Gloucester  company,  in  the  engagement 
at  Bunker  Hill,  was  commanded  by  Captain  John 
Rowe.  It  left  Gloucester  on  the  12th  of  June,  en 
route  to  Cambridge  by  way  of  Wonliam.  Having 
halted  for  a  short  time  on  the  Kitli  at  ^Mystic  River, 
they  resumed  their  march.  About  dark  they  discov- 
ered a  large  body  of  men  approaching  them,  and  soon 
ascertained  that  they  were  a  detachment  from  the 
army  at  Cambridge  on  the  way  to  Charlestown.  They 
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joined  them,  and  on  arriving  at  Breed's,  or  Bunker 
Hill,  they  went  silently  at  work  with  picks  and 
spades  to  throw  up  an  intrenchmcnt.  When  the 
work  was  finished,  and  while  the  enemy  were  land- 
ing, Captain  Rowe  and  a  part  of  his  company  was 
detailed  to  carry  off  the  tools.  While  returning  they 
were  ordered  to  duty  on  the  extreme  left.,  near  the 
Mystic.  Thus  this  company  was  also  divided,  and 
was  not  again  united  till  the  action  had  closed.  Both 
divisions  were  under  tire  and  did  good  service. 
Francis  Pool,  Josiah  Brooks  and  William  Parsons 
were  killed,  and  Daniel  Doyl  and  William  Foster 
were  wounded.     The  company  roster  was, — 

John  Row,  captain.  Jeffre}-  Pardons. 

Mark  Pool,  lieutenaQt.  John  Row,  Jr. 

Eben.  Cluvetaud,  ensign.  Joshna  Row. 

Dan.  Harbyr  Tarr,  sergeant.  Peter  Richardson. 

William  Ilaski lis, sergeant.  William  R,i\v. 
W.  Ddvison,  [Aquarl]  sergeant.        Daniel  Somers. 

William  Foster,  sergeant.  John  Smith.' 

Jonathan  Row,  corporal.  Ephraim  Sheldren. 

Thomas  Finson,  corporal.  John  Tarr. 

John  Gott,  corporal.  John  Tarr,  Jr. 

William  Low,  corporal.  Jabez  Tarr, 

Benj.  Davis.diummer.  .Tames  Tarr. 

Isaac  UiLskell,  fifer.  William  Woodbury. 
Eb'enezcr  Witham. 


Jacob  Allen. 
Otiadiah  .\tkins, 
David  Arerill. 
Eleazer  Butman. 
Daniel  Bnller. 
David  Crage. 
Henry  Clurk. 
Daniel  Doyl. 
Doniinicus  Davis. 
Samuel  Clark. 
Joseph  Dresner. 
BicharU  Dresser. 
Joseph  Lane. 
James  Lurrey. 
Francis  Lane. 
Samuel  Low. 
Henry  Morgan. 
Henry  Parsons. 
Hugh  Parkhurst. 
Joseph  Parsons. 


Spencer  Thomas. 
Jonathan  Parsons. 
Peter  Emmons. 
Thomas  Edes. 
Thomas  Dresser. 
Caleb  Elwell. 
James  Phips. 
Ebenezer  Gott. 
Joshua  Gore. 
Bennet  Haskins. 
William  Jumper. 
John  Clark. 
John  Youlin. 
John  Parrot. 
Joseph  Low. 
Aaron  Riggs. 
Francis  Pool. 
Josiah  Brooks. 
William  Parsons. 


Mr.  Babson  says  of  the  privates  in  the  above  list, 
that  "  all  but  six  were  tisherraen  and  sailors.  Thirty- 
five  were  natives  of  Gloucester.  Seventeen  were 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  five  only  over  thirty, 
and  none  over  forty.  The  youngest  was  William 
Low,  a  lad  of  fourteen.  John  Row,  Jr.,  a  son  of  the 
captain,  was  sixteen." 

Although  the  British  took  possession  of  Bunker 
Hill,  it  had  cost  them  heavily;  and  the  battle  had 
also  assured  the  patriots  that  they  had  no  reason  to 
be  discouraged,  but  to  unite  still  more  closely  in  their 
struggle  for  their  rights.  They  had  in  a  few  weeks 
so  closely  invested  Boston  as  to  shut  in  the  large 
British  army  there,  and  to  entirely  cut  them  off  from 
receiving  supplies  of  fresh  provisions  for  themselves, 
and  of  provender  for  their  horses.  They  were  there- 
fore compelled  to  obtain  these  necessary  articles  by 
using  the  vessels  of  their  navy  to  convey  foraging 
parties  to  the  islands  and  along  the  shores  of  the  bay. 
Out  on  such  an  expedition  the  British  sloop-of-war 


"  Falcon,"  commanded  by  Captain  Linzee,  which  had 
taken  part  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  stood  into 
Squam  harbor  and  anchored  near  the  bar,  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th  of  August,  determined  on  cap- 
turing the  cattle  and  sheep  at  Coffin's  farm,  some  of 
which  were  in  sight  near  the  beacli.  Fifty  men  were 
sent  off  from  the  sloop  in  a  barge  to  capture  and 
slaughter  the  animals.  They  w'ere  not  to  succeed, 
however,  for  the  owner,  Major  Peter  Coffin,  who  was 
carefully  watching  Linzee's  movements  had,  aftersend- 
ingtoSquamand  to  several  localities  in  his  own  section 
of  the  town  for  assistance,  stationed  his  workmen  be- 
hind some  sand-knolls,  and  there  awaited  the  coining 
of  the  marauders.  As  soon  as  the  barge  struck  the 
beach  a  volley  was  poured  into  her  by  the  major's 
men,  and  it  was  soon  manifest  by  the  confusion  on 
board  that  it  was  not  without  effect.  There  were, 
however,  no  fatal  effects.  Linzee,  using  a  glass,  had 
observed  all  this,  and  now  also  saw  several  men  at 
each  end  of  the  beach  rushing  to  the  scene  of  action 
in  response  to  the  in.ajor's  call.  No  time  was  to  be 
lost  if  he  would  save  his  men  from  capture,  and  he 
immediately  signaled  their  return  to  the  ship. 

As  the  barge  neared  the  sloop,  Linzee,  having  spied 
a  deeply-loaded  vessel  lying  in  Squam  harbor,  and 
supposing  that  it  was  loaded  with  India  goods,  gave 
orders  to  the  returning  officer  to  go  into  the  harbor 
and  cut  her  out.  She  proved  to  be  loaded  with  sand, 
then  extensively  used  for  domestic  purposes,  and 
carried  in  schooners  to  the  neighboring  ports  for  sale. 
This  fresh  disappointment  did  not  probably  mollify 
Linzee's  feelings  towards  the  Yankees.  The  two  fol- 
lowing days  the  "Falcon"  cruised  about  the  Cape, 
during  which  time  the  captain  impressed  several  men 
from  the  boats  and  vessels  which  he  met.  On  the 
morning  of  the  8th  of  August  the  inhabitants  of 
Gloucester  were  alarmed  by  seeing  the  "  Falcon  "  at 
the  mouth  of  the  outer  harbor,  attended  by  a  schooner 
she  had  recently  captured,  and  in  hot  pursuit  of 
another,  which  is  seeking  a  place  of  shelter  in  the 
inner  harbor.  The  captain  of  the  latter  runs  her  into 
shoal  water,  and  finally  grounds  her  on  the  flats  near 
Five  Pound  Island.  Boats  filled  with  armed  men  are 
sent  off  from  the  "  Falcon  "  to  get  possession  of  the 
schooner  and  bring  her  alongside  of  the  sloop.  The 
citizens,  with  such  arms  and  ammunition  as  they  can 
obtain,  and  two  old  swivels,  assemble  on  the  wharf, 
and  on  the  little  hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cove,  to  defeat  Linzee's  designs.  His  men  board  the 
schooner  at  the  cabin  window,  but  as  they  do  so 
fire  is  opened  upon  them  by  the  people  on  the  shore, 
killing  three  of  the  enemy,  and  so  badly  wounding 
the  lieutenant  in  command  that  he  is  taken  back 
to  the  sloop.  Infuriated  by  this  resistance,  Linzee 
sends  in  the  schooner  he  has  captured,  and  a  cutter, 
both  well-manned  and  armed,  with  orders  to  the 
officer  in  charge  to  fire  on  the  "damned  rebels" 
wherever  he  can  find  them.  At  the  same  time  he 
opens  fire  on  the  town,  and  throws  in  about   three 
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hundred  four-pound  balls,  and  attempts  to  set  the 
town  in  fl;iin(s  by  sciiiling  some  of  his  men  to  kindle 
a  fire  amoii^  the  (ish-tl;ikcs  on  the  beach  ;  but  the  in- 
cendiaries are  met  and  captured  by  a  body  of  citizens. 
The  cannonading  of  the  town  did  very  little  damage, 
no  lives  being  lost;  and  the  schooner,  cutter  and 
barges  were,  with  their  thirty-five  men,  captured  by 
the  citizens  stationed  on  tlie  shores  of  the  inner  har- 
bor, who  also  rescued  several  Americans  who  had 
been  impressed  into  Linzee's  service.  The  next  day 
the  "  Falcon  "  left  the  outer  harbor  without  attempt- 
ing further  mischief. 

The  people  of  Gloucester  feared  that,  as  the  British 
fleet  at  Boston  was  so  large,  a  more  successful  assault 
might  soon  be  made  on  them,  and  so  lost  no  time  in 
seeking  to  strengthen  and  increase  their  defenses. 
The  Provincial  Government  at  once  conferred  with 
General  Washington,  and  by  his  order  three  hundred 
pounds  of  powder,  three  hundred  nine-pound  shot, 
and  one  hundred  pounds  of  grape  shot  were  delivered 
to  Captain  Joseph  Foster,  who  had  planned  and  ex- 
ecuted the  delense  against  Linzee,  for  the  use  of  the 
town.  A  detachment  of  riflemen  under  Major  Robert 
Macgaw  was  also  sent.  The  old  fort  was  rebuilt  and 
additional  breastworks  were  thrown  up  at  diflbrent 
places  on  the  shores  of  the  harbor.  It  was  generally 
understood  that  Falmouth  and  Gloucester  were 
doomed  by  the  British  to  destruction,  and  when  the 
former  place  was  burned  on  the  IGth  of  October,  an 
attack  on  Gloucester  was  considered  imminent.  Gen- 
eral Washington  sent  a  letter  on  the  30th  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  relation  to  aflbrding  some 
additional  necessaries  of  defense  to  Cape  Ann,  and 
on  the  4th  of  November  he  was  authorized  to  send  an 
officer  to  Concord,  Worcester,  Lancaster  and  Leices- 
ter, to  view  the  cannon  in  those  towns,  and  to  send 
such  as  was  fit  for  use  to  Gloucester.  The  town  was 
also  authorized  to  procure,  on  the  credit  of  the  colony, 
two  barrels  of  powder.  Tiie  General  Court  resolved, 
on  the  2d  of  December,  "Considering  the  importance 
of  the  harbor  of  Gloucester  and  the  exi)osedncss  of 
the  same  to  the  enemy,  to  raise  two  companies  of  fifty 
men  each,  to  continue  in  service  there  till  April  1st, 
unless  sooner  discharged."  Four  companies  of  home 
soldiers  n  ere  also  organized,  over  whom  .Joseph  Foster 
was  appointed  colonel  by  the  General  Court. 
Gloucester  was  thus  put  in  a  good  state  of  defense; 
but  early  liie  following  spring  the  British  fleet  left  the 
coast,  and  there  was  no  further  danger  of  attack  from 
that  quarter. 

I'rivatcering  began  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
citizens  of  Gloucester  in  the  latter  ])art  of  the  summer 
ofl77o.  At  first,  only  the  fishing  boats  were  used. 
They  took  a  few  prizes,  the  most  valuable  of  which  was 
n  brig  from  Canada,  bound  to  Boston,  with  a  deck-load 
of  live  stock  for  the  troops,  and  coal  and  iron  in  her 
hold.  Her  carjjo  was  landed  at  Wheeler's  Boint, 
S(|uam  Harbor,  and  the  oxen  were  sold  at  auction. 
There  were,  at  about  the  same  time,  several  armed 


schooners  employed  in  the  public  service,  several  of 
which  were  cruising  iu  the  bay  for  the  imrpose  of  in- 
tercepting any  vessels  that  might  be  coming  over  its 
waters  with  supplies  for  the  enemy.  On  the  28th  of 
November  one  of  these — the  "  Lee,"  commanded  by 
Captain  Manly — brought  into  Gloucester  harbor  the 
ship  "  Nancy,"'  from  London,  having  on  board  large 
quantities  of  .small-arms  aud  amunition,  besides  can- 
non and  a  large  brass  mortar  of  a  new  construction. 
These  were  landed  at  Gloucester,  and  carted  to  the 
camp  at  Cambridge,  where  they  were  greatly  needed. 
The  mortar  was  the  best  that  had  ever  been  landed 
on  this  continent,  and,  in  consideration  of  its  high 
value,  it  was  christened  the  "Congress." 

When  the  first  term  of  enlistment  in  the  patriot 
army  had  expired,  many  of  the  Gloucester  soldiers 
returned  home,  and  most  of  them  shipped  on  the 
privateers.  The  vessels  engaged  in  this  service,  so  far 
as  they  were  known  to  Mr.  Babson,  whose  search  for 
information  was  indefatigable,  were  the  "  Warren," 
a  fishing  schooner  formerly  called  the  "Britannia;" 
the  schooner  "  Langdon  ;"  the  sloop  "Union  ;"  the 
brig  "Gen.  Mercer;"  the  brig  "Gloucester;"  the 
schooner  "Speedwell ;"  the  ship  "Gen.  Starks;"  the 
"Trial,"  a  small  boat;  .schooner  "Wasp;"  brig 
"  Wilkes ;"  brig  "  Success ;"  brig  "  Friendship ;"  ship 
"Gloucester  Packet;"  schooner  "Union;"  shallop 
"Speedwell;"  ship  "Tiger;"  brig  "Ruby"  brig 
"  Robin  Hood ;"  ship  "  Tempest ;"  the  "  Civil  Usage." 
The  "  Warren  "  was  under  command  of  Captain  Wil- 
liam Coas  on  her  first  cruise,  and  was  fitted  out  in  the 
summer  of  1770.  She  had  eight  guns,  and  an  im- 
perfect set  of  small  arms,  the  locks  of  some  of  the 
latter  being  tied  on  with  rope-yarns.  In  one  month 
she  captured  and  sent  into  Gloucester  three  prizes. 
The  first  was  the  ship  "  Picary,"  of  400  tons.  Her 
cargo  was  a  valuable  one,  consisting  of  325  hogsheads 
sugar,  101  bales  cotton,  108  pipes,  29  hogsheads  and 
10  (juarter-casks  Madeira  wine,  and  several  hundred- 
weight of  indigo.  Her  second  prize  was  a  brig  of 
about  120  tons ;  she  was  in  ballast,  but  had  some 
elephants'  teeth  and  gold-dust.  The  next  prize  was 
a  500-ton  ship  called  the  "Sarah  aud  Elizabeth," 
from  Jamaica  bound  to  London.  Her  cargo  brought 
a  large  sum  to  her  captors.  Jt  consisted  of  3'.I4  hogs- 
heads sugar,  ISO  jiuncheons  rum.  20  casks  indigo,  70 
live  tortoise,  0  casks  tortoise  shells,  50  bags  cotton, 
some  cjish  and  plate,  and  a  quantity  of  mahogany. 
On  her  third  cruise  the  "'  Warren"  was  commanded 
by  Captain  J(din  Colson.  She  took  but  one  prize,  a 
tojisail  schooner,  with  a  cargo  o(  sugar,  coU'ee  and 
cotton.  On  her  third  and  last  cruise,  under  Captain 
Silas  Howell,  she  was  captured  on   the  third  day  out. 

The  "  Langdon  "  has  left  no  record  of  her  fortune 
and  fate.  The  "  Union  "  was  commanded  by  Capt. 
Isaac  Somes.  She  captured  a  shij)  bound  to  Lisbon 
with  a  cargo  of  fish,  and  a  brig  loaded  with  salt. 
The  "Gen.  Mercer"  was  the  brig  captured  by  the 
"  Union."    She  cruised    under    eoniniand   of   Capt. 
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Jiimes  Babson,  and,  in  company  with  a  Philatielpliia 
privateer,  ca|)ture(i,  wliile  ort'tlie  coast  of  France,  two 
or  three  brigs.  The  "  Glom-ester,"  a  new  vessel,  was 
armed  and  equipped  in  a  thorougii  manner,  mounting 
eighteen  guns,  and  having  a  crew,  including  officers, 
of  'ino  hundred  and  thirty  men.  She  put  to  sea 
early  in  July,  1777,  and  soon  fell  in  with  and  cap- 
tured the  brig  "Two  Friends,"  having  a  cargo  of 
wine  and  salt.  She  also  took,  on  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland, the  fishing  brig  "Spark,"  with  a  part  of 
a  fare  of  fish  and  some  salt,  which  she  sent  in  under 
care  of  Isaac  Day.  No  further  tidings  of  the  "  Glou- 
cester "  were  ever  received ;  she  was  lost,  with  all  on 
board.  Tlie  "Speedwell"  was  also  fitted  out  in 
1777,  under  Capt.  Philemon  Haskell.  She  captured 
the  "George,"  "Dolphin"  and  "Phenix,"  fishing 
brigs,  each  with  a  part  of  a  fare  of  fish  and  some 
salt.  The  last  commodity  came  at  a  time  when  it 
was  greatly  needed,  and  brought  a  large  sum.  The 
"Dolphin"  and  "Phenix"  were  subsequently  fitted 
out  with  cargoes  for  the  West  Indies,  and  were  both 
taken  by  the  British.  The  "George"  made  a  suc- 
cessful voyage  to  Bilboa.  The  "Speedwell  "was  again 
fitted  out  in  1778,  but  nothing  is  known  of  her  doings. 
The  "  Trial  "  was  mounted  with  twelve  guns,  had  a 
small  crew  and  cruised  along  the  shore.  She  was 
commanded  by  Capt.  Thomas  Sanders.  Nothing  is 
known  of  her  exploits,  excejit  that  on  one  cruise  she 
took,  off  Canso,  three  coasters,  two  of  which  were 
got  safely  to  Gloucester,  and  the  other  was  retaken. 

The  "  Gen.  Starks  "  was  a  new  ship,  of  four  hun- 
dred tons,  and  mounted  eighteen  guns.  She  first 
went  out  in  1778,  but  met  with  inditterent  success  in 
her  first  and  second  cruises,  taking  only  a  schooner 
loaded  with  salt  in  the  first,  and  a  ship  in  ballast — 
the  "Providence" — in  the  second.  In  April,  1779, 
she  sailed  on  her  third  cruise,  which  was  an  eventful 
one.  She  had  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
officers  and  men,  and  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Wil- 
liam Coas.     Her  other  officers  were  : 


Thomas  Haskell,  first  lieiit. 
Job  Knigtitfi,  (Hjcond  lieut. 
Duncan  Peper,  third  lieut. 
Juraes  PearB<jn,  gailing-nutAter. 

UiKlgkius,   tiaiting-nmfiter's 

mate. 
Edwarxl  Bowden,  boatswain. 
James  Snoddy,  boatswain's  mato. 
Philip  Priestly,  buatswuiu's  mate, 
William  Thomas,  gunner. 
S.iniuel  l>avis,  gunner' tt  mate. 
M.  Parker,  captain  of  marines. 
Jaljez  Farley,  steward. 
William  Fears,  steward's  mate. 


Jerry  Row,  armorer. 

Peter  Duwsett,  quarter-master. 

Jusiah  Parsons. 

John  Gwyer. 

Samuel  Ilodgkins. 

N.  Perkins,  carpenter. 

Nathaniel     Perkins,     carpenter's 

mate, 
Joseph  Smith,  cook. 
John  Hardy,  cook's  mate. 
Jm,-k  Short,  drummer. 
David  Knights,  lifer. 
Josiah  Snutli,  surgeon. 
Benjamin  Somes,  captain's  clerk. 


Her  first  prize  was  a  brig  from  Limerick,  with  a 
cargo  of  beef,  pork  and  butter.  Reaching  the  West- 
ern Islands,  she  made  a  ship  and  brig  to  windward, 
which  proved  to  be  British  vessels,  mounting  respec- 
tively twenty-eight  and  eighteen  guns.  A  fight  was 
commenced,  but  it  proving  too  unequal,  the  "  Stjirks  " 
hauled  off,  and  soon  outruu  the  enemy.  Cruising  to 
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the  eastward,  she  fell  in  with  and  captured  the  Brit- 
ish ship  "  Porcupine,"  of  fourteen  guns,  which,  with- 
out oU'ering  resistance,  struck  to  the  "  Starks."  After 
taking  the  guns  and  light  sails, Captain  Coas  restored 
the  ship  to  the  British  commander.  Six  of  the  gun.s 
taken  were  mounted  on  the  "Starks'"  half-deck, 
and  manned  with  marines.  An  English  brig,  from 
Bristol,  with  an  assorted  cargo,  was  next  taken,  and 
sent  in.  A  sloop  bound  to  Oporto  was  taken  a  few 
days  later,  and,  after  taking  off  her  sails,  rigging, 
cables  and  anchors,  was  sunk.  After  cruising  off 
Cape  Finisterre,  and  down  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the 
"Starks"  put  into  Bilboa  to  refit  for  a  cruise  home- 
ward. While  there  yellow  fever  broke  out  among 
the  crew,  several  of  whom  died.  As  soon  as  the 
"Starks"  was  again  ready  for  sea,  Capt.  Coas  was 
oflered  one  thousand  dollars  by  the  authorities  of 
Bilboa  if  he  would  go  out  in  the  bay  and  take  a  war- 
like vessel,  supposed  to  be  an  enemy's  cruiser.  After 
sailing  a  few  days  he  saw  a  brig  and  a  lugger,  the 
latter  keeping  out  of  his  way.  On  speaking  the 
brig,  which  he  ascertained  to  be  a  Dane,  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  lugger  was  a  Guernsey  privateer. 
Capt.  Coas  at  once  set  out  to  decoy  the  lugger,  by 
hoisting  an  English  ensign.  The  ruse  was  success- 
ful, and  on  her  running  down  under  the  lee  of  the 
"Starks,"  and  demanding  her  name,  Capt.  Coas  gave 
the  name  of  an  English  ship  from  Whitehaven.  He 
then  mustered  the  crew  to  their  quarters,  pulled 
down  the  English  ensign,  run  up  the  American  flag 
and  ordered  the  lugger  to  strike  to  the  "Gen. 
Starks."  Instead  of  striking,  she  luffed,  intending  to 
escape  on  the  wind;  but  the  "Starks''  luffed  at  the 
same  time,  and  gave  the  enemy  a  broadside,  on  which 
she  surrendered.  The  schooner  mounted  eight  guns, 
and  was  manned  by  sixty  men,  eight  of  whom  were 
wounded  by  the  "  Starks'  "  broadside.  Although  a 
good  deal  crippled,  the  prize  was  got  into  Bilboa, 
where  she  was  sold  for  one  thousand  six  hundred 
dollars,  and  Capt.  Coas  received  in  addition  the 
promised  one  thousand  dollars  for  taking  her.  The 
"Starks"  sailed  for  home  soon  after,  and  after  being 
out  a  few  days  decoyed  an  English  cuttei';  but  her 
real  character  being  discovered  while  the  cutter's 
lieutenant  and  boat's  crew  were  on  board,  the  cutter, 
by  outsailing  the  "Starks."  escaped.  Not  many 
days  after  a  vessel  was  sighted  under  a  cloud  of  can- 
vas, with  which,  after  a  sharp  chase  of  four  hours, 
the  "Starks"  came  up.  It  proved  to  be  an  English 
paiket  from  Jamaica,  bound  home. 

Finding  escape  impossible,  the  packet  prepared  for 
action,  and  after  a  two  hours'  engagement,  surrendered 
to  the  "  Starks,"  but  not  until  six  of  her  men  had 
been  killed  and  nine  wounded,  and  all  three  of  the 
topmasts  were  shot  away.  The  los.ses  on  the  "Starks" 
were  one  boy  killed  and  five  men  wounded.  The 
prize  was  sent  to  Ciloucester.  The  "Starks"  next 
fell  in  with  and  captured  a  brig,  with  a  cargo  of  fish, 
bound  to  Lisbon,  from  Newfoundland.     She  showed 
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fourteen  guns,  but  ten  of  them  proved  to  be  wooden 
make-believes.  She  also  was  sent  to  Gloucester. 
Soon  after  this,  two  other  fish-brigs  were  taken  and 
sent  in.  More  might  have  been  captured,  but  were 
prudently  suffered  to  escape,  as  the"Starks'"  crew 
had  been  greatly  reduced  to  man  the  prizes,  twenty 
of  the  remainder  were  on  the  sick-list,  and  there  were 
nearly  a  hundred  prisoners  on  board.  Captain  Coas 
therefore  steered  for  home.  At  least  four  more 
cruises  were  made  by  the  "  Starks,"  three  of  them 
under  Captain  James  Pearson.  The  first  two  were 
almost  resultless.  On  the  third  she  sailed  directly  to 
the  moutli  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  for  the  purpose  of 
intercepting  the  Quebec  fleet.  After  laying  in  the 
fog  several  days  Captain  Pearson  discovered,  when  it 
lifted,  three  of  the  fleet  quite  near  him, — the  "  De- 
troit," '■  Polly  "  and  "  Beaver."  These  he  captured 
and  sent  to  Gloucester.  On  the  fourth  cruise  Cap- 
tain Coas  was  again  induced  to  take  command.  He 
was  out  but  a  week  when  his  ship  was  captured  by 
the  ship  "Chatham,"  and  sent  to  Halifax.  It  is  said 
that  the  British  converted  the  "Starks"  into  the 
"Antelope  Packet,"  and  that  she  was  wrecked  at  the 
Pellew  Islands. 

The  "  Wasp "  was  first  commanded  by  Captain 
Isaac  Somes,  and  on  her  first  cruise  took  a  brig  from 
Ireland,  loaded  with  jjrovisions.  Her  next  cruise 
was  under  Captain  John  Somes,  when  .she  shared 
with  the  privateer  "Harlequin,"  of  Salem,  in  captur- 
ing a  Jamaica  ship,  with  a  cargo  of  rum.  The 
"  Wilkes  "  was  built  by  David  Pearce,  for  the  West 
India  trade,  and  after  making  one  voyage  was  fitted 
out  as  a  privateer,  under  command  of  Captain  Job 
Knights.  She  was  taken  by  the  enemy  and  carried 
to  Newfoundland ;  but  was  afterwards  retaken  by 
some  citizens  of  Marblehead,  and  returned  to  Glou- 
cester, where  she  was  sold  to  her  former  owner,  who 
sent  her  out  under  command  of  Captain  John  Beach. 
On  this  cruise  she  was  captured  off  the  West  Indies. 
The  "  Success  "  was  also  built  by  David  Pearce,  who 
sent  her  to  the  West  Indies  as  a  letter  of  marque. 
She  was  taken  on  the  passage  home.  The  "  Friend- 
ship "  was  commanded  by  Captain  Isaac  Elvvell.  On 
a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  she  captured  a  small 
brig  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  tons,  with  a  cargo  of 
rum.  The  "  Gloucester  Packet "  was  the  Jauuiica 
packet  ship  taken  by  the  "Starks."  She  was  i)ur- 
chascd  by  David  Pearce,  who  sent  her  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  John  Beach  to  Cadiz,  as  a  letter  of 
marque.  She  captured  the  brig  "  Mary "  with  a 
cargo  of  flour.  The  "  Union  "  had  a  crew  of  thirty 
men,  and  was  commanded  by  Captain  Daniel  Par- 
sons. She  captured  a  brig  from  Ireland,  with  a  cargo 
of  beef,  pork  and  clothing.  The  shallop  "  Speed- 
well "  was  owned  by  a  company,  who  decked  her  over, 
leaving  a  large  hatchway  to  serve  as  quartere  for  the 
men  while  in  action.  She  had  four  swivels  stepped 
in  the  combings  of  the  hatch,  and  small  arms.  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Saunders  commanded  her,  and  she  car- 


ried a  crew  of  twenty-five.  She  made  a  cruise  off 
Ganso  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  some  of  the 
vessels  trading  between  that  place  and  Halifax.  She 
was  chased  ashore  in  the  Gut  l)y  British  cruisers,  and 
lost.  The  "Tiger "  had  for  her  commander  Captain 
John  Tucker.  She  carried  sixteen  gunn.  She  took 
but  one  prize,  which  was  retaken  and  carried  into 
Halifax.  The  "Tiger"  soon  after  shared  the  fate  of 
her  temporary  prize.  The  "Ruby,"  Captain  Solo- 
mon Babson,  commander,  captured  a  brig  from  Ire- 
land, with  a  cargo  of  beef,  pork  and  butter.  The 
"Robin  Hood"  was  a  small  brig,  mounting  nine 
guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Sargent  Smith,  who 
performed  a  remarkable  feat  in  capturing  a  British 
packet  carrying  sixteen  guns,  and  having  a  crew  of 
sixty  men.  When  the  packet  was  fallen  in  with. 
Captain  Smith  had  no  expectation  of  taking  her,  but 
as  the  "Robin  Hood"  was  a  fast  sailer,  he  thought  he 
might  venture  near  enough  to  give  her  a  few  shot  in 
passing.  Bringing  all  his  guns  to  bear  on  one  side, 
he  gave  the  packet,  as  he  came  abreast  of  her,  a  heavy 
broadside.  Such  was  the  manifest  effect  that  he  was 
led  to  repeat  it,  when,  to  his  surprise,  the  packet, 
without  further  resistance,  surrendered.  The  "  Tem- 
pest" was  built  by  a  company,  and  fitted  out  for  the 
West  Indies,  as  a  letter  of  marque,  under  command 
of  Captain  Isaac  Somes.  She  foundered  a  few  weeks 
after  leaving  port,  in  a  severe  tempest,  and  all  on 
board  were  lost.  The  "Civil  Usage  "  carried  a  crew 
of  sixty  men,  and  was  under  command  of  Captain 
John  Smith,  who,  by  a  rash  attack  on  an  English 
transport  ship  having  eight  hundred  persons  ou  board, 
was  mortally  wounded,  though  he  managed  to  haul 
oS"his  vessel,  which  put  in  at  Martinico. 

Mr.  Babson,  in  reviewing  his  account  of  Gloucester 
privateering,  which  we  have  here  abridged,  says  that 
he  believes  it  "to  contain  some  notice  of  nearly  every 
enterprise  of  that  kind  undertaken  in  town.  True,  it 
is,  for  the  most  part,  but  a  mere  sketch  of  voyages  ; 
but  even  some  account  of  these  may  be  deemed  worthy 
of  preservation,  when  it  is  considered  what  interests, 
hopes,  disappointments,  sorrows  and  sufl'erings  were 
connected  with  them.  A  true  history  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary privateering  would  be  a  record  of  individual 
experience;  of  widows'  broken  hearts;  of  orphans' 
bitter  tears;  of  the  agonies  of  men  struggling  with  the 
ocean,  in  the  face  of  death  ;  of  physical  sufl'ering  in 
prison-ships;  of  wanderings  in  foreign  lands,  without 
friends,  without  money,  and  without  health  ;  and,  worst 
ofall,ofthedemoralizinginlluincesof  a  practice  which 
every  enlightened  conscience  declares  to  be  at  war 
with  the  justice  of  God  and  the  happiness  of  men." 

As  has  been  already  notice  I, enlistments  in  Glouces- 
ter for  the  army  were  difficult  in  I77G,  owing  to  the 
preference  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  for  marine  ser- 
vice. Butin  1777,  under  the  pressure  ands|)ur  ofa  pro- 
posed attempt  to  expel  the  enemy  from  Newport,  R.  I., 
where  he  had  gathered  a  large  force,  a  company 
was  raised  and  sent   to  that  canifiaign,    under  Capt. 
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Mark  Pool.  It  was  in  the  eiigiigement  brought  on  by 
an  assault  of  the  British  on  the  fortifieations  which  the 
patriots  had  throws  up  near  that  town.  Tlie  latter 
were  obliged  to  retreat  from  tlie  island.  The  partic- 
ulars in  regard  to  enlistments  during  the  next  three 
years  are  unknown.  But  it  is  certain  that  few  locali- 
ties had  suffered  more  during  the  first  five  years  of  the 
war,  trom  loss  of  life  occasioned  by  the  struggle.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  177'.l  the  number  of  ratable 
polls  had  decrea-^ed  from  105.3  in  1775  to  G9G.  At 
least  350  of  the  inhabitants  hnd  perished  at  sea,  been 
killed  in  battle,  ditd  while  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  or  in  some  other  way  incident  to  war  had 
lost  their  lives.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  town  had 
been  nearly  annihilated,  the  shipping  having  been 
captured  or  destroyed.  Privateering  benefited  only 
a  few  ;  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty  people — more  than 
one-sixth  of  the  population — were  dependent  on 
charity  for  their  subsistence.  In  1780  the  number  of 
troops  to  be  raised  in  the  State  for  six  months'  service 
in  the  Continental  army  was  4000,  of  which  the 
quota  for  Gloucester  was  32.  To  raise  a  bounty  for 
the  encouragement  of  enlistment,  the  town  voted,  in 
June,  to  borrow  $60,000.  Paper  money  had  at  this 
time  depreciated  to  one-seventieth  of  its  nominal  value. 
On  the  6th  of  July  it  was  voted  to  borrow  an  ad- 
ditional §60,000.  Three  men  were  procured  by  the 
payment  of  .sGOOO  each,  and  it  was  agreed  to  oiler  that 
sum  for  the  remainder,  with  a  proviso  that,  if  the 
average  bounty  paid  throughout  the  State  exceeded 
that  amount,  the  difference  should  be  made  up  to  each 
soldier.  On  the  17th  of  July  authority  was  given  for 
another  loan  of  $60,000,  and  an  offer  of  £300  per  month 
was  made  for  each  man  who  could  be  procured  for 
three  months' service.  The  work  of  filling  the  quota 
evidently  dragged,  for,  on  the  7th  of  August  the  town 
voted  to  raise  an  additional  sum  of  $51,06u  to  pay 
soldiers.  In  January,  1781,  the  town's  quota  for  the 
army  was  48  men.  The  State  had  authorized  the 
towns  to  pay  fifty  dollars  bounty  to  each  man,  and  the 
town  of  Gloucester  thereupon  voted  a  tax  of  £1000  in 
silver  money  for  a  bounty  fund.  It  was  not  until 
August  that  the  quota  was  filled.  Although  all  the 
demands  of  the  State,  made  during  the  progress  of  the 
war,  had  not  been  fully  met,  yet  so  many  had  gone 
into  the  army  that  the  town  was  in  a  comparatively 
defenseless  condition.  In  anticipation  of  depredations 
in  the  harbor  which  the  inhabitants  would  not  be 
strong  enough  to  prevent,  the  selectmen  were  in- 
structed, at  the  March  meeting  in  1782,  to  petition  the 
General  Court  that  a  guard  be  stationed  in  the  town. 
Before  the  Legislature  could  have  taken  action  an 
event  occured  which  showed  that  the  anticipations 
were  not  groundless.  On  the  night  of  the  31st  of 
March  the  ship  "  Harriet,"  lying  in  the  harbor,  loaded 
for  Curacoa,  but  having  only  two  men  on  board,  was 
cut  out  by  a  party  sent  in  from  an  English  fourteen- 
gun  brig.  Her  absence  was  first  discovered  by  her 
owner,  Capt.  David  Pearce,  who,  on   rising  from  his 


bed  the  next  morning,  missed  her  from  her  anchorage 
and  soon  discovered  that  she  was  outside  the  harbor, 
running  oil',  in  a  strong  fair  wind,  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection, and  having  iji  her  company  a  small  vessel  that 
had  been  seen  in  the  harbor,  near  Ten-1'ound  Island, 
the  day  before.  Hurrying  to  the  meeting-house, 
Capt.  Pearce  rang  the  bell  with  great  violence,  giving 
a  general  alarm.  A  plan  for  retaking  the  ship  was 
speedily  devised.  The  ship  "Betsey,"  belonging  also 
to  Capt.  Pearce,  was  lying  at  the  head  of  his  wharf, 
dismantled,  for  the  purpose  of  being  graved.  The 
tide  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  but  it  was  determined  to 
put  the  "  Betsey  "  in  condition  for  starting  aa  soon  as 
the  tide  would  serve.  Volunteers  in  great  numbers 
made  the  necessary  preparations  ;  a  fine  crew  was  en- 
listed for  the  expeditiijn  ;  ballast,  stores,  amunition, 
twenty  guns,  an  ample  supply  of  small  arms,  and  all 
other  necessaries  were  speedily  put  on  board  ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  water  served,  the  ship  was  assisted  by  tow- 
boats  in  getting  out  of  the  harbor.  Capt.  Joseph  Fos- 
ter was  in  command,  and  Capt.  Pearce  was,  with  his 
brother  William,  on  board.  Having  observed  the 
direction  in  which  the  "Harriet"  was  heading,  and 
believing  it  was  the  enemy's  intention  to  run  to 
the  British  station  on  the  eastern  coast,  the  "  Betsey  " 
was  put  on  an  east-northeast  course,  and  put  in  order 
for  action.  At  daylight  the  next  morning  the  cap- 
tured ship,  in  company  with  the  brig  and  smaller 
vessel,  was  in  sight.  She  was  soon  overtaken,  and 
given  up  without  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to 
retain  her.  The  "  Harriet  "  was  put  under  charge  of 
Capt.  William  Pearce,  and  both  vessels  reached 
Gloucester  the  next  afternoon. 

In  the  fall  of  1786,  three  years  after  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  had  been  acknowledged  by 
England,  an  insurrection,  known  as  Shay's  Rebellion, 
broke  out  in  the  western  part  of  the  Commonwealth, 
threatening  to  overthrow  the  State  government.  On 
the  call  for  troops,  a  town -meeting  held  on  the  15th 
of  January,  1787,  voted  to  raise  a  company,  and  ap- 
propriated money  therefor.  So  prompt  was  the  re- 
sponse of  the  people  that  a  company  was  recruited 
the  same  day,  placed  under  the  command  of  a  tried 
and  distinguished  soldier,  Capt.  John  Rowe,  Wil- 
liam Kinsman  being  lieutenant,  and  William  Tuck 
ensign.  The  company  marched  to  the  scene  of  dis- 
turbance, as  a  part  of  Col.  Wade's  regiment ;  but 
the  rebels'  speedy  dispersion  brought  their  service  to 
an  end  in  about  six  weeks. 

During  the  diflSculties  between  America  and 
France,  growing  out  of  the  war  between  France  and 
England,the  sailors  and  fishermen  of  Gloucester,  who 
had  suffered  much  by  the  encroachments  of  the 
French  upon  American  commerce, enlisted  in  1708,  to 
the  number  of  fifty-two,  on  board  the  sloop-of-war 
"  Herald."  Fortunately,  they  were  not  called  to 
battle. 

The  troubles  with  Great  Britain,  culminating  in 
the  War  of  181 2, were  injurious  to  Gloucester  more  by 
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the  restriction  of  trade  tlian  by  loss  of  lile  in  land  or 
naval  engiigements.  The  "  Embargo"  had  inter- 
fered with  niiiriiiine  pursuits,  and  the  "  Enforcing 
Act"  literally  shut  the  town  u[)  from  use  of  the  sea. 
Political  i>arties  were  about  equally  divided  in  the 
town,  and  much  bitter  feeling  was  engendered.  Neu- 
trality or  disloyalty  were  impossible  to  any  of  the 
citizens,  however,  as  soon  as  it  became  manifest  that 
their  old  enemy  was  dangerously  near.  During  the 
second  year  of  the  war,  while  the  only  defenses  of  the 
town  were  its  militia  and  artillery  company,  and  a 
small  national  guard  stationed  at  the  fort  at  the  entrance 
to  the  inner  harbor,  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  town 
was  so  well-grounded,  that  the  armament  of  the  fort 
anil  the  force  necessary  for  its  defense  were  increased. 
The  old  State  fort  at  the  "Stage"  was  strengthened  and 
two  companies  of  militia — one  commanded  by  Capt. 
Benjamin  Haskell,  of  Gloucester,  and  one  by  Capt. 
Widger,  of  Ipswich — were  put  into  barracks  there. 
Another  company  was  stationed  at  the  national 
fort. 

Depredations  on  the  fishermen  and  coasters  were 
commenced  by  the  enemy  in  August,  1813,  when  the 
British  ship  "  Nymph  "  made  several  captures.  Some- 
time the  same  month  the  "  Commodore  Broke  "  stood 
into  Sandy  Bay,  intending  to  take  out  some  coasters 
then  laying  there  at  anchor.  As  the  cruiser  ueared 
the  shore  she  opened  fire  of  solid  shot  and  grape  on 
the  village.  The  villagers  at  once  assembled  on  the 
Neck,  and  from  the  old  wharf,  on  which  they  had  a 
«mall  cannon,  opened  fire  on  the  enemy  with  such 
effect  that  they  sent  one  ball  completely  through 
her,  though  above  the  water-line.  She  made  all 
haste  in  retreating.  In  1814  the  enemy  had 
several  large  ships  on  the  coast,  one  of  which  de- 
stroyed, in  Squam  Harbor,  a  sloop  loaded  with  lime, 
and  carried  off  two  small  schooners  loaded  with  fish. 
About  the  same  time  a  cruiser  chased  a  Portsmouth 
sloop,  liaving  a  cargo  of  flour,  into  Gloucester  Harbor, 
where  she  was  run  ashore  near  Eastern  Point.  An 
attempt  to  take  i>ossession  of  iier  there  was  defeated 
by  the  militia  and  artillery.  The  people  at  Sandy 
Bay  having  erected  a  small  fort  at  their  own  expense 
on  the  point  of  "  Bearskin  Neck,"  and  procured 
for  it  three  carriage-guns,  it  was  placed  in  charge  of 
a  detachment  from  one  of  the  companies  at  the  Har- 
bor, On  the  8th  of  September  the  British  frigate 
"  Nymph,"  having  taken  a  fishing  boat  belonging  to 
the  i)lace,  compelled  her  skipper.  Captain  David  El- 
well,  to  pilot  two  barges  through  a  dense  fog,  at  mid- 
night, to  the  Neck.  One  of  the  barges  landed  her  men 
at  what  is  known  as  the  "  Eastern  Gutter,"  while  the 
other  made  a  landing  at  the  old  dock,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Neck.  The  fort  was  8ur|)rised,  the  guns 
spiked  and  thrown  out,  aud  the  fourteen  men  in 
charge  were  taken  prisoners.  This  was  effected  by 
the  portion  of  the  enemy  landed  at  the  "  Gutter." 
The  others  were  seen  to  land  at  the  dock  by  a  senti- 
nel, who  gave  the  alarm,  which  roused  the  people, 


who  opened  musketry  fire  on  the  barge,  receiving  in 
return  cannon  and  grape  shot,  but  suffering  no  injury 
therefrom.  The  bell  in  the  meeting-house  stee])le 
was  now  ringing  a  general  alarm,  to  silence  which 
the  enemy  opened  fire  on  the  belfry,  but  only,  with 
the  exception  of  hitting  a  post  in  the  steeple,  inflict- 
ing damage  on  themselves  by  starting  a  butt  in  the 
bow  of  their  barge,  which  caused  her  to  sink  near  the 
rocks  back  of  the  pier.  The  officer  in  charge  and  a 
few  of  his  men  ran  across  the  Neck,  seized  a  boat 
aud  made  tlieir  escape ;  the  rest — a  dozen  or  more  in 
number — were  made  prisoners.  Meanwhile  the  sec- 
tion of  the  assailants  that  took  the  fort  had  made  good 
their  escape  with  their  prisoners — all  but  four,  who 
escaped  by  swimming — to  the  frigate.  An  exchange 
of  prisoners  was  efl'ected,  and  the  English  captain 
promised  the  people  "  unmolested  use  of  their  fishing- 
grounds  during  the  rest  of  the  fall ;  and  he  kept  his 
word." 

Privateering  was  not  engaged  in  to  any  great  ex- 
tent by  the  Gloucester  people  during  this  war.  The 
schooners  "Swordfish,"  "  'J brasher"  and  "Orlando" 
were  the  only  vessels  of  considerable  size  devoted  to 
this  use.  Of  the  "Swordfish  "  we  have  no  informa- 
tion, except  that  she  was  captured  on  her  second 
cruise.  The  "  Thrasher  "  was  of  about  one  hundred 
aud  fifty  tons  burthen,  carried  fourteen  guns  and  was 
manned  by  ninety  men.  She  captured  an  English 
East  Indiaman,  of  twenty  guns,  aud  manned  by  over 
one  hundred  men.  Through  the  carelessness  of  her 
prize-master  she  was  re-taken,  and  the  "Thrasher" 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  not  long  after.  The 
"  Orlando  "  took  no  valuable  prize.  After  her  second 
cruise  she  was  lengthened  thirty  feet  and  rigged  into 
a  ship,  but  it  did  not  change  her  fortune.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  a  few  fishing  boats  were  fitted  out,  the 
largest  and  most  successful  of  which  was  the  "  Madi- 
son," of  twenty-eight  tons,  manned  by  twenty-eight 
men.  She  took  two  valuable  prizes  in  a  short  cruise — 
one  a  ship  of  four  hundred  tons,  with  a  full  carg')  of 
timber  and  naval  stores,  and  the  other  a  brig  of  three 
hundred  tons,  with  a  valuable  cargo. 

Mr.  Babson  records  the  following  bold  achievement 
in  the  merchant  service:  "  The  brig  '  Pickering,'  of  this 
town.of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons.Eliaa  Davis,  captain, 
was  taken  while  on  her  passage  from  Gibraltar  home, 
by  the  Briti-h  frigata  "  Belvidere.'  After  taking  from 
the  brig  all  her  crew,  except  the  cafUain  and  his  son, 
who  was  first  mate,  the  British  captain  placed  her  in 
charge  of  a  prize-crew  and  ordered  her  to  Halifax. 
The  captain  of  the  brig,  loath  to  lose  a  fine  new  ves- 
sel, of  which  he  himself  was  part  owner,  devised  a 
plan  of  re-capture,  and,  witli  the  aid  of  his  son,  again 
got  command  of  her,  and  brought  her  safely  to  Glou- 
cester." 

On  Monday,  April  15, 1801,  the  mails  brought  full 
particulars  to  Gloucester  of  the  bombardment  and 
evacuation  of  Port  Sumter.  That  evening  Company 
G,  of  the  Eighth  Regiment  of  Infijutry,  was  recruited, 
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and  left  town  on  the  morning  of  the  16th.  This  was 
soon  followed  by  Company  K,  of  the  Twelfth  Regi- 
ment of  Volunteers;  the  town  having,  at  :i  large  and 
enthusiiistic  meeting  on  the  22d  of  April,  voted  the 
most  liberal  provision  for  aid  to  volunteers'  families. 
Company  C,  of  the  Twenty-third  Regiment,  soon  fol- 
lowed. Then,  in  November,  18(51,  Company  D,  of 
the  Thirty-second  Regiment;  and  next,  Company  K, 
of  tiie  Thirtieth  Regiment.  Finally,  under  the  call 
of  the  President  for  nine  months*  men,  Company  G, 
of  the  Eighth  Regiment,  responded  with  alacrity, 
and  left  town  September  12,  1862;  and  still  again 
went  into  service  in  July,  1864.  In  December,  1864, 
a  company  for  coast  defense  was  enlisted,  and  was 
stationed  at  the  fort  in  Marblehead  till  the  close  of 
the  war. 

Enlistments  for  the  navy  also  commenced  at  an 
early  period  in  the  war,  and  a  large  number  of  men 
went  into  that  branch  of  the  service.  An  effort  is 
now  being  made  by  the  city  clerk  of  Gloucester  to 
collect  their  names,  and  make  up  their  record  of  ser- 
vice; but  the  work  is  slow,  and  a  long  time  must 
elapse  before  it  can  be  perfected. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1863,  the  Confederate  war 
vessel  "Tacony"  appeared  on  the  track  of  the  fishing 
fleet,  and  destroyed  six  Gloucester  fishing  schooners. 
She  soon  disappeared,  however,  being  burned  by  her 
commander  to  prevent  her  capture. 

In  the  following  list  we  give  the  names  of  all,  so 
far  aa  known,  to  date,  who  were  credited  to  Glouces- 
ter as  entering  the  army  and  navy.  It  is  approxi- 
mately complete  and  correct  as  regards  enlistments 
in  the  army  ;  but  very  imperfect  as  a  list  of  those 
who  entered  the  navy.  No  doubt  some  in  each 
branch  of  the  service  were  credited  to  Gloucester  who 
never  resided  there,  but  their  number  is  probably 
more  than  equaled  by  the  names  of  Gloucester  re- 
cruitii,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain,  who 
were  credited  to  other  places. 

FIFTH   REGIMENT  (THREE    MONTHS). 
Company  H. 

Samuel  Jones,  mut^t.  in  May  1,  1861. 
EIGHTH    REGIMENT  (THREE   MONTHS'). 
Muttered  into  tcrvict  Apr'd  30,  18G1,  unle**   olkerwite  slated. 


Andrew  Elwell,  Lieut.  Col. 

Company  G. 
Addi«on  Onler,  Capt. 
David  W.  Low,  Igt  Lieut. 
Edward  A.  Story,  2d  Lieut. 
Henry  Clark,  3d  Lieut.^ 
Stephen  Rich,  lut  Ser^, 
Alfre^i  F.  Tremain,  1st  Sergt. 
WeBtover  Greenleaf,  Sergt. 
William  A.  Marshall,  Sergt. 
Samuel  Fears,  Sergt. 
Abraham  Williams,  Jr.,  Corp. 
George  Fears,  Corp, 
George  Clark  (3d),  Corp. 
Adolph  F.  Lindl>erg,  Corp. 
George  E,  Allen. 
William  Busbby. 


Geo.  C.  Carlton. 1 
William  F.  Carlton.! 
John  S.  Carter.i 
Samuel  S.  Clark. 
Edward  Cookaon.' 
Joseph  A.  Daniels. 
Jonathan  Douglass. 
Solomon  Friend. 
Michael  A.  Galvln. 
Geo.  D.  Gardner. 
John  E.  Gilman. 
William  A.  Gove. 
Charles  Gray. 
Cliarles  A.  Hall.i 
Nathaniel  Haskell.! 
John  Hinch.! 
Augustus  M.  Howe,  Jr.! 
Maverick  M.  Jamison.' 


1  Uustered  io  Jaoe  19,  1861. 


Johu  W.  Johnsou.i 
Kllatf  D.  Knights. 
Edwani  Knights. 
James  W".  Lovejoy.i 
John  \V.  Martin. 
Thomas  Matcht-tt. 
Arthur  C.  Millelt. 
William  A.  SIcKinney. 
Benj.  F.  IMorey. 
Petor  Slurphy.! 
Alon/.o  A.  Nye. 
John  P.  Obor.! 
John  J.  Parker.! 
Paulino  Puroui.! 
Octavius  Phipps.! 
George  F.  Robie. 


Edward  Rowe.i 
George  Sliackleford. 
Adrian  Stet-Io. 
Robert  Stevens. 
Charles  L.  Stevens,  i 
Frederick  Stoket}.! 
Calvin   W*.  Swift. 
Samuel  Tarr. 
Herman  Utpadftl. 
William  Vincent. 
Henry  Walkor.i 
Henry  Williams.! 
John  Williams. 
John  W.  Witham.! 
Joseph  \V.  Woodbury. 
Jabez  F.  Wonson. 


SIXTH  REGIMENT  (ONE   HUNDRED    DAYS). 

Musttred  into  tervice  July  15, 1864. 


Com^pany  K, 

Nathaniel  B.  Parsous.^ 


Company  I. 

Charles  A.  Stateu,  Corp. 
William  D.  Lufkin. 

EIGHTH   REGIMENT  (ONE  HUNDRED   DAYS'). 

Mustered  into  svrv ice  July  \%,  18G4,  unlew  otherwise  stuted. 
Francis  Locke,  Jr.,  Com.  Sgt.3 

Company  C. 

Howard  Elwel.* 
William  Follansbee.* 

Company  G. 

&  David  W.  Low,  Capt. 
^  Edward  L.    Rowe,  1st  Lieut. 
"  George  L.  Fears,  2d  Lieut.  8 
6  Isaac  N.  Story,  Sergt. 
Samuel  W.  Brown,  (2)  Ut  Sgt. 
George  A.  Watson,  Sergt. 
John  P.  Tarr,  Sergt. 
Martin  Dunn,  Sergt. 
George  W.  Duilge,  Sergt. 
Edward  DuIIiver,  Corp. 
Robert  Douglass,  Corp. 
John  H.  Merchant,  Corp. 
William  H.  Jordan,  Corp. 
Charles  M.  Blake,  Corp. 
Edward  P.  Hinckley,  Corp. 
Charles  H-  Wunson,  Corp, 
Wm.  N.  Wonson,  wagoner. 
Justns  S.  Stearns,  musician. 
Howard  L.  Adams. 
James  S.  C.  Allen. 
Nathaniel  E.  Allen. 
Hiram  Averill. 
Johu  H.  Bagley. 
Edward  Barber, 
Heber  Boynton, 
Charles  E.   Bray. 
John  Brazier. 
John  M.  Caldwell. 
Lyman  Cowls. 
Everett  Davis. 


Francis  Davis. 
Ebeu  Day. 
William  Fears. 
Nichulas  Ferl. 
William  B.  Follansbee. 
William  L.  Fowler. 
Hervey  Friend. 
Sidney  Gardner. 
Frank  W.  Gort. 
John  T.  Harvey,  Jr. 
Thomas  Harvey,  Jr. 
Daniel  G.  Hodgkina. 
Edward  T.  Hodgkins, 
Luther  D.  Hodgkins. 
Isimc  L.  Hubbard. 
John  B.  Knowlton. 
10  Francis  Locke,  Jr. 
Leauder  McFarland. 
Joseph  Parsons. 
Joseph  M.  Parsons. 
Kufus  Parsons. 
Eben  Perkins.     • 
Levi  G.  Perkins. 
"Benj.  F.  Riggs, 
George  T.  Rowe. 
George  T.  Sawyer. 
Henry  Stanwood. 
Simeon  M.  Stockman. 
William  W.  Story. 
Ignatius  Sylvester. 
Sidney  Svlvester, 
Henry  C.  Tucker. 
Edward  V.  Wells. 
E.  Gilbert  Winchester. 
William  H.  Witham. 
J.  Warren  Wonson. 


SEVENTH    REGIMENT    (SIX   MONTHS). 
Mustered  into  service  July  1,  1862, 

Company  B. 

Edward  Butler.        Edwin  S.  Robinson.        Charles  A.  Staten. 

THIRD    REGIMENT  (NINE   MONTHS). 

Company  K. 

George  F.  Winter,  Ist  Sergt.,  must«red  In  Sept.  23,  1862. 


!  Mustered  in  Juno  19,  18G1. 
3  5l«8t.  in  July  2C,  IS'H. 
S  Major,  July  26,  1864. 
7  Fir*t  Lieut.,  July  27,  18&4. 
«2d  Lieut.,  July  27,  18(J(. 


!!  Died  at  Annamessex,  Md.,  Sept.  23,  18C4. 


3  Must,  in  July  14,  18G4. 

*  Must,  in  July  20,  1864. 

•  Captain,  July  27,  18&i. 
3  Must,  in  July  22.  18G4. 

!0  Commihsary  Sergt.,  July31,  18CI. 
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FOURTH  REGIMEXT  (XINE    MONTHS). 

SECOND     unattached     COMPANY     INFANTRY    (ONE 

R«T.  Samuel  E.  Pierce,  Chaplain,  mustered  in  Dec.  16,  1862. 

year). 

MvMered  into  service  November  10.  1804.  unless  otherwise  staled. 

EIGHTH  REGIMENT  (NINE    MONTHSl. 

Leonard  G.  Dennis,  Capt.* 

Edward  E.  Herrick. 

Mustered  into  service  September 

5,  1861,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Hugh  J.  Munsey,  1st  Lieut. 

William  H.  Herron. 

Company  E. 

John  W.  McKay.i 

William  J.  Harris. 

Elcazer  Giles,  2d  Lieut.& 

Henry  Hobbs. 

Howard  Haskell. 

Thomas  D.  Brown,  Sergt. 

Jolin  W.  Hobbs. 

Edmund  P.  Hinckley. 

Fred.  A.  Wallis,  Sergt. 

Edmond  Hoogerseil. 

Company  G. 

Fitz  Hodgkins. 

Henry  A.  Hsile,  Sergt. 

Nathaniel  T.  Home. 

DaTlJ  W.  Low,  Capt. 

George  R.  Howard. 

Ephraim  Whiting,  Sergt. 

Robert  Johnson  (2d). 

Kdwiird  L.  Rowe,  1st  Lieut. 

James  Hutchinson. 

George  H.  Kimbull,  Corp. 

Jacob  Kinrinmn. 

Samuel  Feura,  2*1  Lieut. 

William  H.  Jeffs. 

Beuj.  F.  Williams,  Corp. 

Azariuh  dl.  Larcom. 

George  L.  Feare,  IstSergt. 

Charles  B.  Jones. 

Jesse  A.  Blake,  Corp. 

Samuel  0.  Lee. 

Isaac  N.  Story,  Sergt. 

William  H.  Jordan. 

George  W.  Lovett,  Corp. 

Amos  Lefavour. 

Alonzo  A.  Nye,    Sergt. 

Elbridge  Kenney. 

Francis  S.  Herrick,  Corp. 

George  E.  Lufkln. 

Samuel  Tarr,  Sergt. 

James  U.  Lambert. 

John  G.  Munsey,  Corp. 

Gideon  B.  Moore. 

Charles  S.  Forbejf,  Sergt. 

Edwin  L.  Lane. 

John  S.  Schackley,  Corp. 

Edward  Murphy. 

Frank  G.  Godfrey,  Corp. 

Francis  Locke,  Jr. 

Benj.  B.  Hill,  Jr.,  Corp. 

Peter  F.  Ober. 

Samuel  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  Corp. 

Gorham  P.  Low,  Jr. 

Asa  Andrews. 

Wil!i:im  Odell. 

Jeremiah  Foster,  Jr.,  Corp. 

William  Lunt. 

James  M.  Andrews. 

Tbaddeus  Osgood. 

George  A.  Walsun,  Corp. 

George  J.  Marshall. 

Israel  D.  Karnes. 

Edward  W.  I'eabody. 

Robert  OuUius,  Corp. 

John  H.  Slarchant. 

Adolphus  Bates. 

Walter  A.  Pepper. 

John  J.  Everdeen,  Corp. 

John  McCluud. 

George  Bowden. 

William  H.  Phi|>pen. 

Williams.  Sadler,  Corp. 

James  A.  Nickerson. 

Robert  Campbell. 

Henry  B.  Ponsland. 

John  P.  Tarr,  Corp. 

Peter  Nichols. 

Charles  Carrico. 

Samuel  Preston. 

Martin  Dunn,  Corp. 

Wallace  Noyea. 

Charles  Churchill. 

John  H.  Rinka. 

Octaviiis  Phipps,  musician. 

David  Pearce. 

Fitmklin  Clayton. 

John  B.  Roundy. 

Howard  Adunis. 

Fitz  W.  Perkins. 

Joseph  Clayton. 

George  Rowe. 

James  S.  C.  Allen. 

Charles  H.  Pittman. 

«  Wra.  Clark. 

David  E.  Smith. 

Gorman  B.  Amos. 

Thomas  Rulfo. 

Benj.  H.  Conant, 

George  H.  Smith. 

Frank  Babsun. 

Allen  B.  Robinson. 

Riley  F.  Cudworth. 

Warren  A.  Smith. 

Osmaii  Btibson. 

Robert  Robinson. 

Albert  E.  Day. 

Elijah  Spinney. 

John  U.  Bagiey. 

Charles  Rogers. 

Benj.  H.  Day. 

George  F.  Standley. 

Edward  Barber. 

Henry  S.  Sadler. 

Charles  H.  Day. 

Nathan  Stanley. 

Walter  Berry.2 

George  Sanborn. 

George  F.  Dennis. 

James  C.  Tedford. 

diaries  51.  Blake. 

George  D.  Sargent. 

Calvin  B.  Dodge. 

John  B.  Thissell. 

Aniirew  B.  Bickford. 

Milton  Sargent. 

Theudore  Dutra. 

George  C.  Tuek. 

Albion  B.  Bray. 

Edward  K.  Saville. 

James  B.  Edwards. 

Joseph  A.  Wallis. 

Ebeu  H.  Brazier. 

George  W.  Sawyer. 

Nathaniel  F.  Edwards. 

Nathan  H.  Mebb. 

John  Catea. 

Samuel  Sayward,  Jr. 

George  A.  Fairfield. 

Thomas  F.  Whiting. 

Addison  Center. 

Josei)h  C.  Shoperd. 

7  Benj.  F.  Foster. 

John  H.  Wiggin. 

•  Albert  Center. 

John  Shuttleworth. 

Joseph  D.  Glover. 

Alvin  Williams. 

BenJ.  Crosby. 

David  E.  Smith. 

George  D.  Goodhue. 

Charles  A.  Witham. 

Fraocia  Davis. 

George  IT.  Smith. 

Philip  A.  Hammond. 

Jeremiah  F.  Woodbury. 

John  J.  Davis. 

George  W.  Somes  (2d). 

John  llanners. 

Thomas  B.  Woodbury. 

George  W.  Dodge. 

Franklin  Steele. 

Thomas  W.  Hannablo. 

Rtibert  H.  Wood. 

Edward  Dolliver. 

Joshua  Stuart. 

George  A.  Herrick. 

Robert  Douglass. 

Charles  S.  Sylvester. 

TWENTY-FIFTH   UNATTACK 

[ED    COMPANY    INFANTRY 

Peter  Flannagan. 

James  W.  Thompson. 

(ONE   "i 

rEAR). 

Albert  Friend. 

Azor  A.  Tuck. 

Alfred  Friend. 

Alexantlor  G.  Tnpper. 

Mustered  itito  service  December 

9, 1864,  unless  otherwise  staled. 

Sidney  Friend. 

Charles  H.  Wonson. 

Fitz  J.  Babson,  Capt.» 

Peter  Brien.* 

Henry  1).  GalTney. 

William  L.  Wonson. 

Martin  Dunn,  2d  Lieut.3 

Edward  Butler. 

George  Gardner  (3d). 

William  N.  Wonson. 

John  S.  Upton,  Hosp.  Stewnrd. 

Edwin  K.  Condor. 

Sidney  Gardner. 

Jamoe  A.  Zeigler. 

George  W.  Parker,  Sergt. 

James  B.  Firth. 

:nt  (nine  months). 

Henry  F.  Wone«m,  Sergt. 

William  L.  Fowler. 

FORTY-FIFTH  REGIMI 

Levi  Robinson,  Sergt. 

Enoch  H.  French. 

Mtiftered  inio  $enfk 

e   October  7, 18fi2. 

Edmund  Cook,  Sergt. 

Thoniiis  Hahasy. 

John  L.  Collyer»  Company  I. 

Jacob  Wilson,  Company  I. 

Samuel  Courtney,  Corp. 

Francis  Lufkiu. 

Daniel  Pulcifer,  Corp. 

Daniel  Lynch. 

FORTY-EIGHTH  REGIM 

ENT  (nine  months). 

Maurice  B.  M.  Younger,  Corp. 

James  R.  Marcbant,  Jr. 

Mustered  into  service  Deo.  12, 

1864,  untess  otherwise  stated. 

Lovert'tt  S.  Reals,  C\>Tp. 

Charles  H.  Nute. 

Levi  G.  Perkins,  Corp. 

Richard  S.  Perkins. 

Compa 

ny  D. 

Ilowanl  Elwetl,  Mus. 

George  M.  Pew. 

John  iliuklcy,  muB 

.in  Dfc.  18,  1862. 

George  H.  Adams. 

George  F.  Rowe. 

Conipa 

WllUani  Johnson.              Willia 

ny  F. 

Amos  Andrews. 

Samuel  Smith. 

11  Story.               John  Sylvia.^ 

Peter  Barker. 

Josiah  W.  .Stephens. 

Eugene  .V.  HIake. 

William  W.  Story. 

FIFTIETH  REGIMEN 

T  (nine  months). 

Heber  Boynion. 

Qustavus  B.  Younger. 

Compa 

ny  A. 

Henry  P.  Bray,  Jr. 
Thomas  C.  Bray. 

William  H.  Younger. 

Ricliard  Bryant,  muster 

ud  in  Sept.  1^  1802. 

1  HuiUred  In  Hoy.  19,  1862. 

*  Mustered  In  December  10. 1804. 

ft  Mustered  in  December  6,  1864. 

s  Must.  In  Oct.  20, 1802.           *  Dto 

d  at  Nowberu,  N.  C,  Feb.  20,  1803. 

«  Died  ot  Gloucester  Feb.  6,  1865. 

7  Died  at  Beverly  Dec  1, 1864. 

4  Muttered  In  Nov.  6,  1862. 

*>  MuMtered  In  December  14, 1864. 

«  Mustered  In  December  13,  1804. 

GLOUCESTER. 
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SIXTY-FIRST   REGIMENT  INFAXTKY   (oNE   YEAU). 
Company  D. 


Juhn  BirmingliHtn.iiinst.  in  August 
45.  lS6t. 


Juhn  Croiiitii,  must,  in  August  26, 
18C4. 


FIRST   BATTERY,  LIGHT  ARTILLERY  (THREE  YEARS). 
Mntlhow  Snumau,  must,  in  Jnn.  2,  IStvt ;  (ransft'rreilto  Soventh  Battery. 

SECOXP  BATTERY',  LIGHT  ARTILLERY  (THREE  YEARS). 
3Iuftrrfd  into  tfrrice  December  7,  1803,  uhUm  othfnpi^e  stated. 


John  P.  Hodgkins,  Sergt. 
Frederick  T.  Hodgkins,  Corp. 
Moris  Hodgkins,  Jr.,  Corp. 


Charles  S.  Sylvester,  Corp. 
Henry  B.  Allen. 
Samuel  C.  Day.l 


FOURTH  BATTERY',  LIGHT  ARTILLERY  (THREE  YEARS). 
^  John  J.  Barr}',  must,  in  Septem*   I    Janies    Hammond,   must,   in  No- 


ber  2,  18M. 


vomber  12,  1861. 


FIFTH  BATTERY,  LIGHT  ARTILLERY  (THREE  YEARS). 
William  O'Brien,  must,  in  Septem-  I   Owen  Wentworth,must.in  Septem- 
ber 2,  1864.  I       ber  2,  18C4. 

SIXTH  BATTERY,  LIGHT  ARTILLERY  (THREE  Y'EARS). 
*  William  H.  Chandler,  must,  in   I  James  Devine,  must,  in  August  22, 

January  17,  1863.  18G4. 

J.  Carter  must,  in  Not.  20, 1861.      | 

TWELFTH    BATTERY,    LIGHT  ARTILLERY   (3  YEARS). 

Cbarles  DaTis,  must,  in  December  I    Henry  F.  Snow,  must,  in  Decem. 

2.1,  1862.  bCr  10,  1862. 

James  Robinson,  must,  in  Decern-       John  Tarbox,  must,  in  August  16, 

ber  10,  1862.  I       1864. 

SIXTEENTH  BATTERY,  LIGHT  ARTILLERY   (3  YEARS). 
Simeon  \.  Burnbam,  Sergt.,  mustered  in  March  11,  1864. 

FIRST  REGIMENT  HEAVY'  ARTILLERY  (THREE  YEARS). 
James  Hicks,  must,  in  February 

20,  1862. 
Henry  Houstius,  must,  in  Febru- 
ary 20,  1862. 
William  Johnson,  nuist.  in  March 

24, 1S62. 
Irvin,  Lane,  must,  in  February  20, 

1862. 
"  Tatriok  J.  Parker,  must,  in  March 

l:i,  l«i;2. 
Edward  Reid,  must,  in  March  14, 

1802. 
Joseph  R.  Stevens,  must,  in  March 

10,  1862. 
George  Tarr,  must,  in  February 

20,  1862. 


Company  F. 

John  E.  Saunders,  must,  in  July 

29,  1862. 
<  Alfred  P.  Smith,  must,  in  July  20, 

1862. 


Company  L. 

Ignatns  W.  Gaffney,  Corp.,  must. 

in  February  20,  1862. 
'  George  Abbott,  must,  in  March 

18,  1862. 
Albert  W.  Bray,  must,  in  March 

13, 1862. 
John  G.  BoTDbam,  must,  in  March 

6,  166.'. 
«  Samuel    G.   Bumham,   must,  in 

.March  6,  18C2. 
Warren  F.  Capen,  must,  in  March 

6,  1862. 
'  Letter  B,  Clark,  must,  in  Febru- 

ar)-2',  1862. 
6  John  B.  Dodge,  must,  in  March 

6,  1862. 
Joseph  L.  Furbush,  must,  in  March 

11,  1864. 


Company  M. 

Oliver  Davis,  Corp.,  must,  in  March 

17,  1862. 
lOAndrew  Parker,  must,  in  May  19, 

1863. 

Unasaigned  Recruit. 

Morton  Herrick,  must,  in  July  30, 

18U2. 


'  Mustered  in  December  8,  1863. 

«  Transferred  to  Thirteenth  Battery. 

'  Died  at  Camp  Carney,  La.,  November  9,  1863. 

<  Beenlisted  January  1,  1864  ;  died  at  Fioley  Hospital  July  22,  1864. 

'  Transferred  to  navy  April  25,  1864. 

«  Died  of  Wounds  at  Richmond,  Va.,  September  13  1864. 

"  Re-enlisted. 

«  Re  enlisted  Marx:li  10,  1804. 

»  Killed  at  Spoltsylvania,  Va.,  May  19,  1864. 

10  Died  at  Fort  Strong,  Va.,  April  8,  1864. 


second  reoijient  heavy  artillery  (three 
years). 

Octavius  A.  Merrill,  2d  Lieut.,  must,  in  Sept.  11,1864. 

William  O.  Haskell,  Sergt.  Major,  must,  in  Jan.  2, 1864  ;  2d  Lieutenant 

Sept.  3,  1864. 
George  D.  Sargent  Q.-M.  Sergt.,  must,  in  July  28, 1863.    2d  Lieut,  Aug. 

6,  1865. 

Company  A. 

Bel\|amin  Crosby,  must,  in  July  28,  1863.    Died  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  Dec. 

b,  1864. 
John  J.  Davis,  must,  in  July  28,  186.1.     2d  Lieut.  56  Inf.,  Jan.  9,  1864. 

Company  B. 
William  Day,   must,    in  July  29,  18G3. 

Company  C. 

Fitz.william  Perkins,  must,  in  .\ug.  4,  1803. 
Beujaniiu  B.  Thompson,  must,  in  Aug.  4,  1863. 

Company  F. 
Robert  Collins,  Sergt.,  must,  in  Oct.  8,  1803.    2d  Lieut.,  Jan.  10,  1865. 
James  M.  Jeffs,  Corp.,  must,  in  Oct.  8,  1863.    In  the  navy  May,  1864. 

Company  H. 

Thomas  Spellman,  must,  in  Aug.  10,  1864.    Died  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  Sept. 
27, 1864. 

Company  I. 

Luther  Ham,  must,  in  Jan.  2,  1864.    Died  at  Andersonviile,  Ga.,  Nov.  2, 

1864. 
Elbridge  Harriden,  must,  in  January  2,  1864.    Died  at  Portsmouth,  Va,, 

March  20, 1S64. 
William  Lull,  must,  in  Jan.  2, 1864.     Died  at  Andersonviile,  Ga.,  August 

22,  1804. 
Frank  H.  Stevens,  must,  in  Dec.  11, 1863.    Died  at  Andersonviile,  Ga. 

Aug.  27,  1864. 

Company  K. 
Sidney  Parsons,  must,  in  Dec.  22,  1863. 

third  regiment  heavy  artillery  (three 
years). 


11  William  H.  Dolliver,  2d  Lieut., 

must,  in  Feb.  24,  1804. 
1-  Ch.-^rles  H.  Pew,  2d  Lieut.,  must 

in  March  12,  1864. 
Simeon    A.   Burnbam,   2d  Lieut., 

must,  in  Nov.  9,  1863. 

Company  A. 

i^AlexanderA.  Stubbs,  Corp  ,  must. 

in  Jan.  10,  1803. 
n  Fitz  E.  GriftiD,  Artificer,  must^ 

in  Jan.  10, 1S03. 
16  John   L.  Duley,  must,   in  Jan. 

10,  1863. 
1*  Albion  Knowlton,  must,  in  Jan. 

10,  1863. 
11  John  Marchant,  must,  in  Jan. 

10,  1863. 
16  Nathaniel  Sprague  must,  in  May 

5,  1863. 
William  G.  Sprague,  must,  in  Jan. 

10,  1863. 
i*John  W.  Woodbury,  must,   in 

Jan.  10,  1803. 

Company  C. 
Henry  C.  Smith,  must,  in  Oct.  19, 
1863. 

Company  D. 
Joshua  Loriug,  must,  in  Aug.  14, 
1803. 


Company  E. 

Abraham  0.  Lane,  must,  in  .Aug. 
27,  1863. 

20  William  A.  Ryder,  must,  in  Aug. 
27,  1863. 

Company  O. 

Jabez  Marchant,  Jr.,  Corp.,  must, 
in  Oct.  28,  1863. 

21  Neal  Wing,  Corp  must,  in  Nov. 
9,  1863. 

Harrison  T.  Clark,  must,  in  Oct. 

20,  1863. 
Samuel  C.  Douglass,  Jr.,  must,  in 

Oct.  20,  1863. 
Samuel   K.  Friend,  Jr.,  must,  in 

Oct.  20,  1863. 
Abraham  Haskell,  must,   in  Oct. 

20,  1863. 
John  H.  Jones,  must,  in  Oct.  20* 

1803. 
Henry  Lufkin,  must,  in  Oct.  20, 

1863. 
Thomas  McGown,  must,   in  Oct. 

20,  1863. 
George  Morgan,  must,  in  Oct.  20. 

1863. 
Thomas  L.  Parsons,  must,  in  Oct. 

20,  1863. 


»  Ist  Lieut.,  Jan.  17,  1865. 
1!  Ist  Lieut.,  April  21,  1865. 
1»  Trans,  to  Navy  Sept.  15,  1864. 
n  Trans,  to  Navy  Sept.  19,  1864. 

15  Trans,  to  Navy  Sept.  19,  1864. 

16  Transferred  to  Navy  Aug.  15,  1864. 


"  Trans,  to  Navy  Aug.  16, 1864. 
1»  Trans,  to  Navy  Aug.  16,  1864. 
l»  Trans,  to  Navy  Aug.  15,  1864. 
™  Died  Sept  28,  1861 
'1  Prin.  Musician,  June  20, 1865. 
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HISTOKY  OF  ESSEX  COUNTY,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


^Vhlnney  PsrsoDs,  must,   id   Oct. 
2u,  I8D3. 

Charlea   Rowe,   imist  in   Oct.   20, 
18l>3. 

Molrille  Stevena,  must,  in  Oct.  20, 
1863. 


Sylvanus    B.    Sleven9,     must,    in 

Oct.  20,  180.3. 
William  II.  II.  TUuniiu!,  nnist.  in 

Oct  2il,  I8ia. 

Company  H. 
Hezekiah  Whitney,  must,  in  Not. 
20,  ISM. 

FOURTH  REGIMENT  HEAVY   ARTILLERY  (oNE  YEAR). 
LeTi  S.  Groce,  Company  .11,  must,  in  Aug.  28,  1864. 

first  battalion  heavy  artillery  (three 
years). 

Eliaa  \V.  Hiiyoa,  Ut  Lieut.,  must,  in  Nov.  3, 1862. 
Roujtuuin  Tarr,  Company  C,  must,  in  .\prii  22,  1863. 

FIRST   REGIMENT   OF   CAVALRY  (THREE    YEAR.s). 


Company  A. 

George  H.  Caldwell,  must,  in  Nov. 
28,  1863. 


Comjiany  L. 

^  L.  Cowlee,  must,  in  Dec.  4,  1861. 
>  M.  Cowles,  must,  in  Doc.  4, 1861. 


6EC0ND   REGIMENT   OF   CAVALRY   (THREE   YEARS). 


Company  D. 

Allen   McDonald,  Sergt.,  must,  in 

Doc.  22,  1802. 
Freeman    Hall,   Corp.,    must,    in 

Jan.  13,  1863. 
Albert  Lane,  Corp.,  must,  in  Jan. 

13,  1863. 
*  William  Adams,  must,  in  Dec.  22, 

1862. 

Company  H. 

Joseph  SpofTord,  Sergt.,  must,  in 

Dec.  1,  1863. 
AIoxandorG.  Tupper,  must,  in  Dec. 

19,  1803. 

Company  I. 

William  Chibbory,  must,  in   f'ob. 
•    27,  1864. 


Company  K. 

George  F.   KIwell,  must,  in  Dec. 

24,  1803. 
William  Douglas,  must,    in  Jan. 

26,  1863. 
Edward   Rowe,  must,  in  Dec.  23, 

1863. 

Company  M. 

William  A.  Sayward,  must.  In  Dec. 
24,  1803. 

Unassigned  Recruits. 

Rent  Celestino,  must,  in  Feb.  27, 

1864. 
Thomas  Gallagher,  must,  in  Feb. 

C,  1864. 


THIRD    REGIMENT   OF   CAVALRY    (THREE   YEARS). 
8  Daniel  S.  Allen,  Asst.  Surg.,  must, 
in  Sept.  17,  1862. 


Company  F. 

*  Charles  E.  Grover,  must,  in  Oct. 

27,  1802. 
Abel    Purringlon,   must,   in   Oct. 
27,  1802. 

Company  L. 

•  Nathan.E.  Hamblin,  Corp.,  must. 

in  Not.  2, 1861. 
J.  S.  Barrett,  must,  in  Dec.  2,  1861. 

Company  M. 

Andrew  J.  Cleaves,  Sergt,,  must. 
In  Nut.  28,  1861. 


5  James  E.  Clancy,  Sergt.,  must,  in 

Nov.  18,  1801. 
Harrison   Fisher,   must,    in  Nov. 

25,  1861. 
Eben  Guptlll,  must,   in  Not.  20, 

1801. 
7  Daniel  JIc.\uley.  must,  in  Nov. 

20,  1801. 
Joel    McCalob,  must,  in   Nov.  26, 

1801. 
Mansfield  A.   Moulino,   must,   in 

Nov.  14,  1861. 

Read's  Company. 

Charles  TibbctU,  must.  In  Oct.  22, 
1801. 


FOURTH    REGIMENT   OF   CAVALRY  (THREE  Y'EARg). 
Company    C.  Sanmel  Mouser,  must,  in  March  1, 


William  W.  Shelton,  Corp.,  must, 
in  Jan.  0,  1801. 

Company  K. 

William  II.  Bfuoily,  Corp.,  must 
In  March  1, 1801. 


1804. 

Company  L. 

Lyman   Cuwies,  must,  in   Doc.  4, 

1861. 
Alorrick  Cowlos,  must,  iu  Doc.  4, 

18G1. 


>  Transfurred  to  4th  Oav. 

'  Dli.d  ul  WiM.lilnRlun,  D.  C,  Aug.  16,  1803. 

•  Feb.  211,  ISro,  .-iurg.  17th  Rogt. 

«  8i'rgl.-Mi0..r  March  1, 1803  ;  2d  Lieut.  April  13, 1863  ;  Ist  Lieut.  Sept. 
2,  1804  ;  Capt.  Oct.  .'i,  1865. 
'  Died  Aug.  7,  1862. 

•  RoHinlixtfd  and  Com.  Sergt.  Feb.  10, 1844. 
»  Killed  at  Uayou  Jack,  La.,  Slay,  1883. 


SECOND   REGIMENT   INFANTRY   (THREE  YEARS). 

Band.  j  Company  C. 


John  Clark,  must,  in  May  2.5, 1861. 
George  Elwell,  Jr.,  must,  in  May 

2.1,  1861. 
Jacob  S.  Lord,  must,  in  May  25, 

1861. 
Joseph  S.  Mess,  must,  in  May  25,    | 


*John  M.  Rowo,  Corp.,  must,  in 
Dec.  31,  180.3. 

Company  F. 

Thomas  H.  Clark,  must,  in  May 
25,  1861. 


1801.  "Thomas  Long,  must,  in  May  25, 

David  P.  Pearco,  must,  in  May  25,  i       1861. 

1861.  .  William  H.  Statcn,  must,  in  Doc. 
Reuben  Perry,  must,  in    May  25,  31,  1863. 

1861. 


D.  Somes  Watson,  must,  in  May 

25,  1801. 
Neal  Wiug,  must,  in  May  25, 1801. 


Unagsigned. 

James  O'Neil,   must,   iu   Nov.  3, 
\%rA.  ■ 


Maurice  Riley,  must,  in  Aug.  9, 
1862. 


NINTH    REGIMENT   INFANTRY    (THREE   YEARS). 

Company  E. 

w  Thomas  Conuers,  must,  in  .\ug. 
20,  1803. 

Company  G. 

Oscar  O'La,  must,  in  Aug.  9, 1862. 


Unagsigned. 


John  Holland,  must.  In   Aug.  9, 

1802. 


ELEVENTH    REGIMENT   INFANTRY    (THREE   YEARS). 

George  McDonald,  Sergt.,  Co.  B  ,  must,  in  Juno  3,  1801.  Missing  in  ac- 
tion May  5,  1864. 

Jacob  Roth,  Co.  C,  must,  in  Aug.  12, 1803. 

James  P.  Nichols,  Co.  E,  must,  in  July  10, 1803. 

John  Connor,  Co.  F,  must,  in  Aug.  12,  1863.  Transfon-od  April  2,  1864, 
to  Navy. 

Thomas  Fallon,  Corp.,  (Jo.  I,  must,  in  Aug.  13, 1863. 

TWELFTH    REGIMENT   INFANTRY    (THREE   YEARS), 

Mmlercd  into  service  June  26,  1801,  unleM  oOu-rtcine  slated, 
David  .\llen,  Jr.,  Capt.  ;  wounded  at  .\utietiitu  and  Fredericksburg ;  Lieut. 

Col.  Oct   8,  1802  ;  Division  Inspector  First  Coriw  July  13,  1804  ;  killed 

May  6,  1864. 
Benj.  F.  Cook,  2d  Lieut. ;  must,  in  April  19,  1801.     Ist  Lieut.  June  2«, 

1861  ;  Capt.  Co.  E  Jlay  2,   1862  j  Miyor  July  2:!,  1803  ;  Lieut.-Col. 

May  6,  1804. 
Edwin  Hazel,  1st  Sergt.  ;  2d  Lieut.  May3,  1862  ;  Ist  Lieut.  Sept.  18, 1862  ; 

Capt.  Sept.  1, 1803  ;  wounded  at  Antietam,  Fredericksburg  and  Get- 
tysburg. 
Edward  T.  Penrce,  Ist  Lieut. 

Gilmau  Saunders,  2d  Lieut.     1st  Lieut.  May  2,  1802. 
William  B.   Center,   Co.  C,   mustorod  in  July  o,  1801.     Died  nt  Helena, 

Ark.,  Aug.  7,  1862. 
Edward  G.  Wonson,  Co.  F,  mustered  in  July  10,  1803. 

Company  K. 

Charles  W.  Fader,  Ist  Sergt. 

Edward  K.  Coas,  Sergt. 

Hezekial  C.dby,  Sergt.     Killed  at  Bull  Bun,  Va.,  Aug.  30,  1862. 

Wra.  B.  lliuikell,  Sergt.     Died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  16,  1863. 

John  Kenny,  Sargent  L.  Saville,  George  Wilson,  Sergeants. 

Jas.  T.  Crouse,  Corp.     Died  at  New  York,  Dec.  15,.  1802. 

George  F.  Friend,  Corp. 

James  N.  Jlorey,  Corp.     Killed  at  Antietam,  Md.,  Sept.  17, 1862. 

Thos.  It.  Hicks,  Wagoner, 

Ailolpbus  .\ymar.  George  R.  Hoo|H'r. 

George  T.  Itailey.  "  Amos  M.  lugersull. 

Joseph  Carter.  John  L.  Keating. 

Frank  J.  Carr.  Edward  II.  Lane. 

John  Day.o  William  D.  Lander. 

John  U.  Dennis.  George  W.  l^ewis. 

Timothy  HodgUlu.  John  L.  Logan. 


>/ 


»  Died  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Juno  .'>,  1864. 

•  TransferrtHl  to  gunl>oal  service  Feb.  18,  1802. 

'0  Di«l  Oct.  27,  1"04. 

><  Mustered  in  July  10,  1803. 

u  Killed  at  Antietam  Sapt.  18,  1862. 


GLOUCESTER. 
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Frederick  A.  B.  Lowe. 
1  Fitj  O.  Lufkiii. 
Sriiuuel  W.  Jlt's*^  Jr. 
Shorborn  K.  Morcy,  Jr, 
•  Edwttn!  Shirpliy. 
Belyjaiuin  l*Hrker. 
Gt»orge  W.  Piirker. 

FIFTEENTH    REGIMEXT 
Company  E. 

J.J.  Hanluiail,  must,  in  -Vug.  4/63. 

Company  If. 

J.W.  Peabody,  miisU  in  Aug.  4,  *63. 
SIXTEENTH    RF.GfMENT 
Company  B. 


Thomufl  Raymond. 
3  Levi  Itubinson. 

*  Henry  Staten. 
William  S.  Todd. 
John  Trask. 
Barnabas  Young. 

*  Oliver  Younger 

INFANTRY    (THREE    YEARS). 
Company  I. 

Robert  B.  Swain,  must,  in  .\ug.  4, 
18C3. 

INFANTRY   (THREE   YEARS). 
\  Company  K. 


Archibald  Mclnness,  must,  in  .\ug. 
14,  18C3. 


Jamee  Nicholas  must,  in  July  10, 
18S3. 

SEVENTEENTH    REGIMENT   INFANTRY    (THREE 
YEARS). 


Daniel  S.  Allen,   Surg.,  must,   in 

Feb.  20,  1SG5. 
•  Joeeph  A.  Moore,  id  Lieut.,  must. 

in  May  17,  1863. 

Company  A. 
Cbarlea  Long,   must,  in  July  21, 
1861. 

Company  B. 

George  C.  Irish,  must,  in  Dec.  2, 
1863. 

Company  C. 

■Warren  A.  Burpee,  must,  iu  Dec. 
29, 1803. 

Company  D. 

David  B.  Lowe,  must,  in   Feb.  10, 

1862. 
John  A.  Smeadburg,  must,  in  Aug. 

14,  1861. 

Company  G. 

Lanncelot  K.    Rowe,     1st  Sergt., 

must,  in  July  22,  1861. 
Wm.   M.  Parrott,  Sergt.,  must,  in 

July  22,  1801. 
Joebua  Younger,    Sergt.,  must,  in 

Aug.  29,  1861. 
Henry  A.  Cook,  must,  in  July  22, 

1861. 
Joseph  N.    Kimball,  Corp.,  must. 

in  July  22, 1861. 
Calvin  Marshall,  Corp.,  must,  in 

July  30,  1862.  i 

EIGHTEENTH  REGIMENT   INFANTRY  (THREE  YEARS). 

Company  H. 

Daniel  S.  Grifiln,  must,  in  July  10,  1883  \  died  at  Richmond,  Va., 
Dec.  28, 1863. 

NINETEENTH  REGIMENT  INFANTRY   (THREE  YEARS). 

J.  Franklin  Dyer,  Surg,  must,  in    l  Company  F. 

Aug.  22, 1801. 

John  L.  Allen,  AVagoner,  must,  in 

Company  C.  \       Aug.  2«,  I86i. 

EltasD.  Knight,  Jr.,  mtiat.  in  Aug.    !   Joseph  J.  SeAvy,  Wagoner,  m  ust. 
28,  1861.  !        in  Dec.  22,  1863. 

•  Died  at  Gloucester  Feb.  8,  1864. 

«  Died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  3, 1803. 
»  Mastered  in  July  Z),  1862. 
<  Killed  at  Antietam,  Md.,  Sept.  IT,  1862. 
»  Died  at  Muddy  Branch,  Md.,  Oct.  6,  1861. 

•  1st  Lieut.,  Aug.  l.i,  1864  ;  Captain,  Sept.  1, 1864. 
'Died  at  Ncwbern,  N.  C,  Sept.  2'J,  1864. 

»  Died  at  Newbem,  N.  C,  Sept.  28,  1862. 

85 


Ezra  L.   Woodbury.  Corp.,  must. 

in  July  22,  1801. 
Samuel  B.  Bray,  must,  in  July  30, 

1862. 
Samuel   Courtney,  must,  in  July 

31,  1802. 
John  Crockett,  must,  in  Aug.  9, 
■     1802. 
John   Doggett,  must,  in   Aug.  29, 

1801. 
Enoch   Emory,  must,  in  July  30, 

1362. 
'Charles  H.  Gove,  must,  in  July 

22,  1861. 
John  H.  logei^oU,  must,  in   July 

22,  1861. 
David  P.  Lowe,  must,  in  July  22, 

1861. 
William  Marston,  must,  in  July 

31,  1862. 
Jesse   McLoud,    must,   iu   Jan.  5, 

1864. 
Oliver  Parsons,  must,  in   August, 

8,  1862. 
6  George  Prior,  must,   in  July  22, 

1801. 
Daniel  Pulsifer,  must,  in  July  28, 

1861. 

Unassigned. 

Charles  Littlefield,  must,  in  Aug. 
12,  1862. 


Joshua  Bridges,  must,  in  Aug.  28, 

1861. 
George  N.  Burgess,  must,  in  Aug. 

28,  1801. 
Francis   Hoild,  must,  in  Aug.  28, 

1861. 
John  K.  Robinson,  must,  in  Aug. 

28,  1861. 
Joseph  I.  Seuvy,  must,  in  Aug.  28, 

1801. 

Company  H. 
Stephen  J.   Younger,  Corp.,  must, 
in  Dec.  10,  1801. 


William  P.  Dennis,  must,  in  Doc. 

10,  1801.  * 

William   P.  Ellorj,  must,   in  Dec. 

10,  1801. 
William   C.    Goodnow,    must,    in 

Dec.  10,  1861. 
Beiyjamin  Haskell,  must  iu   Dec. 

10,  1801. 
James   Powell,   must,  in  Dec.  10, 

1801. 

Unaligned. 

George  Ruggles,  must,  in  Aug.  6, 
1861. 


TWENTIETH    REGIMENT    INFANTRY    (THREE  YEAR.S) 

Company  A. 

William   Rider,  must,  in  Dec.  21, 

1863. 
9  Abtam  Robinson,  must,  iu  Aug. 

7,  1862. 

Company  B. 

Wenden  Bock,  must,  in  July  12, 
1864, 


Company  C. 

^(^Thomas  Harris,  must,  in  Aug.  5, 
1803. 

Company  E. 

Robert  B.  Swain,  must,  iu  Aug.  4, 
1864. 

Company  F. 

Heinrich  Heine,  must,  in  Aug.  8, 
1863. 


11  James  Murphy,  must,  in  Aug.  7, 

1863. 
John  Walker,  must,   in  Aug. 

1863. 

Company  G. 

12 Charles E.  Jones,  Corp.,  must,  in 

Aug.  7,  1803. 
Daniel  31clnnis,  must,  in  Aug.  4, 

1803. 
iJ»John  W.  Peabody,  must,  in  Aug. 

4,  1803. 

Company  H. 

Thomas  O'Brien,  must,  in  Aug.  8, 

1803. 

Unassigned. 

William  W.  Thomas,  must  in  Aug. 
7,  1863. 


TWENTY-SECOND   REGIMENT   INFANTRY  (3  YEARS) . 

Company  H. 
Thomas  Dundass,  must,  in  Sept.  1,  1803 ;  transferred  to  Navy  April 
26,  1804. 

twenty-third  regiment  infantry  (three 
years). 


n  Andrew  Elwell,   Maj.,  must,  in 

Oct.  24, 1801. 
Lewis  L.  Record,  Chap.,  must,  in 

May  13, 1804. 
Addison  Center,   Capt.,  must,    in 

Oct.  8,  1861. 
15  Fitz  J.  Babeon,  2d  Lieut.,  must. 

in  Oct.  8,  1861. 
isEdward    .\.    Storey,  Ist  Lieut., 

must,  in  Oct.  a,  1861. 
"Beni.  F.  Morey,  Corp.,  must,  in 

Sept.  28,  1861. 
18  John  J.  Parker,  Sergt.,  must,  in 

March  24,  1864. 
i«Westover    Greenleaf,  Ist  Sergt., 

must,  in  Dec.  3,  1803. 
!» George  A.    Procter,  lot  Sergt., 

must,  in  Oct.  27,  1801. 
21  Henry  G.  Coas,  must,  in  Oct.  28, 

1861. 
^  Joseph  I .  Tupper,  most,  in  Oct. 

28,  1861. 


Company  A. 
James  G.  Denney,  must,  in  Sept. 

28, 1801. 
William  A.   Gove,  must,  in  Sept, 

28,  1861. 
.23  Charles  H.  Gray,  must,  in  Sept. 

28,  1861. 
Thomas  Chansey,   must,  in  Sept. 

28,  1861. 

Co7npany  C. 

Samuel  H.  Everett,  Sergt.,  must. 

in  Sept.  28,  1801. 
21  Benj.   H.  Griffin,  Sergt.,  must. 

in  Oct.  24,  1861. 
Arthur  C.  Miliett,  Sergt.,  must,  in 

Sept.  28,  1801. 
George  Pulcifer,  Sergl,  must,  in 

Sept.  28, 1861. 
Jabez  F.  Wonson,  Sergt.,  must,  in 

Sept.  28,  1801. 
Charles  Btatchford,   Corp.,  must. 

in  Sept.  28,  1861. 


»  Died  at  Falmouth,  Va.,  Jan.  18,  1803.    I'Trans.  to  Navy  April  25, '64. 

»  Transferred  to  Navy  April  23,  1804.        "  Killed  May,  1804. 

IS  Died  at  Andersonville  June  21,  1864. 

»  Lieut.-Col.,  March  16,  1862  ;  Col.,  Nov.  26,  1862. 

«  1st  Lieut.,  Aug.  20,  1862 ;  Capt.,  May  5,  1863.     "  Capt.,  Dec.  9,  '62. 

"  Ist.  Sergt.  Doc.  3,  1863  ;  Ist  Lt.,  Aug.  29,  1864 ;  Capt.,  Oct.  14,  1864. 

18  1st  Lieut.,  Oct.  14, 1864. 

in  2d  Lieut.,  Aug.  20,  1862;  died  at  Newbem,  N.  C,  Aug.  11,  1863. 

20  2d  Lieut.,  Dec.  9,  1862. 

21  Sergt.,  Dec.  3,  1863  ;  2d  Lieut.,  June  2,  186S. 

22  Sergt.,  Dec.  3,1863  ;  2d  Lieut.,  Juno  2,  1805. 

23  Killed  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  March  14,  1862. 

24  Died  at  Charieslon,  S.  C,  Sept.  20, 1864. 
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Frank    Duller,   Corp.,    muBt.  In 

Si-pl.  28,  1»IU. 
'  Georgo  II.  Crockett,  Corp.,  must. 

in  Sept.  28,  18(31. 
William  U.  Marston,  Corp.,  must. 

in  Sept.  28, 1801. 
Cliarlea    II.  Pew,    Corp.,  must,  in 

Sept.  28,  1861. 
J.  Frank    Porter,  Corp.,  must,  in 

Sept.  28,  18(il. 
Sargent  S.  Reiil,  Corp.,  must,  in 

Dec.  3,  18C3. 
John   R.  Thorn,   Corp.,   must,  in 

Dec.  7,  18G3. 
John    S.  Witham,  Corp.,  must,  in 

Sept.  28,  1861. 
Edward  Allen,  must,  in  Sept.  28, 

18C1. 
^Georga  F.Allen,  must,  in  Sept. 

28,  1801. 
Nicholas  P.  Babeon,  must,  in  Nov. 

16,  1862. 

*  Levi  Bmckett,  Jr.,  must,  in  July 
22,  1862. 

Biram    S.    Bufllngton,   must,    in 

Sept.  28,  lf61. 
William  Bushy,  must,  in  Sept.  28, 

1861. 

*  Thomas  S.  Butler,  must,  in  Oct. 

28,  1801. 
Kdward  B.  Center,  must,  in  July 

22,  1802. 
William   H.   Cross,  must,  in  July 

22,  J862. 
&  John  II.   Davis,   must,    in   Sept 

28,  1801. 
•Abrahatu  Day,  Jr.,  must,  in  July 

22,  1802. 
^  Charles  Day,   must,   in  Oct.  28, 

1861. 
Georgo  E.  Day,  must,  in  July  22, 

1802. 
Henry  A.  Delano,  must,   in   Doc. 

30,  180;l. 
Henry  Do  Vries,  must,  in   .\ug.  1, 

1862. 
John    K.    Dustin,    Jr.,   must.    In 

Sept.  28,  1861. 
Daniel  M.  Favor,  must.  In  Oct.  20, 

1861. 
Harrison  GaBtaey,  must,  in  Oct.  24, 

1861. 
s  Michael    A.    Gulvin,     must,    in 

Sept.  28,  1801. 
George  D.  Gardnor,  must,  in  Sept. 

28,1801. 
Bubort    Ghee,  must.  In    Sept.  28, 

1801. 
B. lames  S.Gray,   must,   in    Nor. 

•25,  isca. 
Tbaddoua  Griffln,  must,  in    Juno 

16,  1802. 


Tristam  Griffln,  Jr.,  miut.  in  Sept. 

2?,  l»r,i. 
to  Asaph  S.  Haskell,  must,  in  Oct. 

1,18C,1. 
Edward  H.  Ha«kell,  must,  iu  Sept. 

28,  1801. 
Nathaniel  Haskell,  must,  in  Sept. 

28,  1861. 
Walter  Holden,  must,  in    Oct.  26, 

1801. 
Joshua    Ingersoll,  must,  in    Aug. 

1,1862. 
Charles  Knight,  must,  in  July  21, 

1802. 
11  George    W.    Knight,    must,   in 

Sept.  2.S,  1861. 
George  A.  Lane,  must,  in  July  22, 

1862. 
1^  Alphon/.o  M.  Laroque,  must,  in 

July  21,  1802. 
Sidney  Murston,  must,  in  Nov.  6, 

1801. 
Thomas  Matchett,  must,   in  Sept. 

28,  1801. 
William  J.  BtcAndrews,  must,  in 

Oct.  20,  1801. 
"John   McCartney,  must,  in  Oct. 

28,  1861. 
1*  William    Morey,  must,  iu    Sept. 

28,  IStil. 
John  F.  Norwood,   nuist.  iu   July 

22,  18G2. 
Timothy  W.  Nye,  must,   in  July 

18,  1802. 
Timothy  H.  Osier,  must,  in   Nov. 

17,  1802. 
John   Palmer,   must,  in    Nov.   2, 

1801. 
John  J.  Parker,  must,  in  Oct.  29, 

1801. 
John  J.  Proctor,  must,  in  Aug.  2, 

1802. 
.Tames  Reed,    must.  Id    Nov.    12, 

1862. 
Sargent  S.  Reid,  must,  in   Nov.  9, 

1801. 
Moses   Riggs,    must,    in    July  22, 

1802. 
Leonard  S.  Rogers,  must,  in  Sept. 

28,  1801. 
Edward  Row-e,  must,  in   Sept.  28, 

1801. 
Isaac  K.  Siiundors,    must,  in  Sept. 

28,  1801. 
1&  Samuel  Sn.\ton,  must.  In  Sept. 

28,  1801. 
Wlllinm    F.    Sllckney,    must    in 

Fob  12,  1804. 
isj'jsoph  W.  Story,  must,  in  Aug. 

6,  1862. 
Calvin  W.  Swift,  must,   in   Sept. 

28,  18G1. 


I  Died  at  Nowbern,  N.  C,  April  20, 1802. 
>  Died  at  Newheru,  N.  ('.,  Oct.  1,  1863. 

'  Died  at  AndiM-sunvllIc,  Ga.,  Juno  11, 1801. 

•  Died  of  accidental  wounds,  Jan.  0,  1862. 
'  Died  at  Nowbern,  N.  C,  Nov.  6,  1864. 

•  Dieil  at  Richmond,  Va.,  May  31,  1864. 

'  Died  of  wounds  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  Juno  26,  1864. 

•  Died  July  3,  1H03. 

•  llle.l  lit  Chariest..!!,  S.  C,  Sept.  22,  1864. 
10  Died  at  lliaufort,  N.  C,  Sept. 28,  1864. 

II  Died  at  Newborn,  N.  C,  April  16,  1862. 
"Dle<l  at  Newbirn,  N.  C,  Doc.  23,  1804. 
"  Died  at  NewU'rn,  N.  C,  April  10,  1862. 

l<  Kllle.1  at  NiwIktu,  N.  C,  >UKii  14,  1862. 
"Died  at  NowbiTU,  N.  U.,  Sept.  U,  1803. 
1«  Killid  at  Whitehall,  N.  C,  Dec,  17,  1862. 


Joseph    F.    SymondB,    must,    in 

Sept.  28,  IsOl. 
John  R.  Thorn,  must,  in  Dec.  4, 

1861. 
1'  John  C.   Tolman,  must,  in  Oct. 

20,  1801. 
Herman  Utpadel,   must,   in  Sept. 

28,  ISOl. 

iS  ^latthew  Vasconcellos,  must,  in 

Sept.  28,  1801. 
William  H.  Wilson,  must,  in  Oct. 

29,  1801. 

.\lbert  Winter,   must,  in   Oct.   10, 

1861. 
E,  Gilbert  Winchester,    must,   in 

Oct.  9,  1861. 
Edward  G.  Wonson,  must,  in  Oct. 

14,  1801. 
Henry  F.  Wonson,  must,  in  Oct. 

8,  1801. 
10  Joseph     1*.    W'onson,  must,    iu 

Aug.  2,1802. 

Company  E. 

Simeon    .\.    Burnham,   must,    in 
Aug.  2,  1862. 

Company  U. 

-■o  Frank  Pierce,   Corp.,  must,    in 

Dec.  4,  1861. 
John  A.  Dame,   must,  in  Dec.  4, 

1801. 
John  J.  Davis,  must,  in  Nov.  29, 

1861. 
Warren  Harrington,  must,  in  Oct. 

29,  1801. 

Compiny  I. 
-1  John  Cunningham,     ^lusiciun, 
must,  in  July  28, 1802. 


Elijah    D.    Blanchard,    must,    in 

Aug.  1,  1862. 
Levi  ClarK,  must,  in  July  30,  1862. 
Edward  D.  Cohoto,  must,  in  Feb. 

12,  1804. 

John  Cunningham,  must,  iujuly 

28,  1802. 
William  Dsrcy,  must.  In  July  28, 

1802. 
William  Elliott,  must,  in  July  28, 

1862. 
Frederick  Fisher,  must,  in   Aug. 

7,  1862. 
^  Addison  Griffin,  must  in  Aug.  4, 

1862. 
James  Hickliff,  must,   in   Dec.  8, 

1862. 
Edwin    W.    Hudgkins,    must,    in 

Aug.  4, 1802. 
2s  George   B.  McKenzie,  nmst.   In 

Nov.  21,  1862. 
Israel  Norwood,  must,  in  July  31, 

1862. 
2*  Jsmes  R.  Snville,  nmst.  iu  July 

31,  1802. 
Joseph  Shackleford,  must,  in  July 

28,  1802. 

Company  K. 

Edmund    Cook,    Corp.,    must,    in 

Aug.  0,  1802. 
Henry  L.  Haskell,  must,  in  Dec. 

0,  1801. 
Charles  Tarr,    must,    in    Aug.  &, 

1862. 

Unatsigned. 

Frank  H.  Merrill,  must,  iu  Dec. 

13,  1862. 


twenty-fourth  regiment  infantry  (three 
years). 

Rev.    W.    R.    G.     Mellen,    Chap., 

must,  in  Oct.  2,  1801. 
as  William  Y.  Hutchius,  1st  Liout., 


must,  in  Sept.  2,  1861. 
James  Thompson,  1st  Lieut.,  must. 

iu  Nov.  27,  1862. 
so  William  Thome,  must,  in  Doc. 

4,  ItlOl. 

Company  C. 

John  C.  Road,    Sergt.,    must    in 

Oct.  12,  1801. 
James  O.  Gould,  Corp.,  must,  in 

Oct.  7,  1801. 
Daniel  Boyuton,  Sergt.,   must,  in 

Jan.  4,  1861. 
Joslah  C.   Bray,  Sergt,  must.    In 

Jan.  10,  1861. 
John  C.    Read,    Sergt.,    must,  in 

Oct.  12,  1861. 
John   D.    Carr,  must,   in    Oct.  4, 

1861. 


Reuben  Corliss,  must.   In  Aug.  6, 

1862. 
Archibald    Greonough,    must,    in 

July  17,  1802. 
Michael  F.  Hart,  nmst.  in  Jan.  4, 

1804. 
Edward  J.  McEmmons,   must,  in 

Oct  23,  1801. 
Cyrus  McKowli,  must,  iu  Jan.  4, 

1804. 
1^  Albert  Sargent,  must.  In  July  18, 

1862. 
Rinaldo  R.  Sargent,  must,  in  Oct. 

23,  1861. 
«  Daniel  A.  Thayer,  must,  in  Oct. 

28,  1862. 
»  Thomas  Z.Tibbetts  must,  in  Jan. 

4,  18M. 
John  TruitI,  must,  in  Oct.  14, 1801. 
Timothy  Young,  must,  in  Aug.  6, 

1862. 


"  Died  at  Baltimoro,  Md..  Sept.  18,  1864. 

19  Died  of  wounds  at  Newliern.  N.  C,  April  12, 1862. 

10  I)lo.l  Bl  N.'wbern,  N.  I'.,  Sept.  13,  1864. 

»  KllUd  at  Whitehull,  N.  I'.,  Doc.  16,  1862. 

»l  Killed  nt  Drury's  Bluff,  Va.,  May  10,  1864. 

M  Killed  III  Whilehall,  N.  C,  Dec.  16,  1862. 

»■''  llii'd  at  Audersouville,  (iu.,  Aug.  21,  1864. 

"  Kllliil  at  Peten-burg,  Va.,  July  30,  1864. 

2»  A»t.  0   Jl.  C.  S.  Vols.,  Nov  20.  1802. 

»  M  Lieut.,  Marih  7,  1804  ;  died  of  wounds  Aug.  20,  1864. 

•'  Died  at  Hampton,  Vo.,  Aug.  16,  1804. 

»  Died  at  Hilton  Head,  S.  C,  Jan.  4,  1801. 

»  Died  at  Uaniplon,  Va.,  May  16,  1864. 


GLOUCESTER. 
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Compaii;/  D. 

Andrew  J.  Winn,  must,  in  Dec.  5, 

IS  George  A.  Brewton,  must,   in 

William MoCormIck,  must,  in  Jan. 

1S61. 

Dec.  10,  1861. 

13,  1862. 

William  H.   II.    DiiTis,    must,  in 

Company  F. 

Thomas  J.  Burgess,  must,  in  Jan. 

21   SylTester    Mclntire,    must,    in 

Kuv.  1,  1861. 

»  George  R.  Gilbert,  must,  in  July 

8, 1862. 

Jan.  7, 1862. 

John  H.  Hotmea,  must,  iu  Jan.  2, 

28,  1862. 

"John  Cain,  must,  in  Feli.l,  1862. 

28  Ozias  S.   McKonney,  must,  in 

1864. 

J.   Frederick     Gilbert,    must,    iu 

"  Francis  Card,  must,  iu  Dec.  18, 

Jan.  15,  1802. 

»  John  Ijinc,  must,  in  Not.  4, 1861. 

Not.  15,  1801. 

1861. 

Daniel  McLoaue,  nuist.  in  Jan.  14* 

'  Daniel  H.  Lurvey,  must,  in  Oct. 

Cnmpany  O. 

John   Carter,    must,    in    Jan.    8, 

1862. 

2ii,  1861. 

John  T.  Rowe,  must,  in  Not.  14, 

1862. 

Edwin  Merchant,  must,  in  Jan.  10, 

Frank  Poolo,    must.    In    Oct.  26, 

1801. 

Horace  S.  Casley,   must,   in   Dec. 

1862. 

1861. 

Company  U. 

23,  1S61. 

James  Morrissey,  must,  in  Feb.  1» 

Osias  JJ.  Rowe,  must,  in  Nor.  23, 

*  Andrew  M.  Lucas,  must,  i  n  July 

Lola  Coley,  must,  in  Jan.  2, 1862. 

1862. 

1861. 

18, 1862. 

John  It.  f>)peland,  must,  in  Jan. 

Martin  Nelson,  must.  In  Jan.  9, 

John  H.  Scott,  must,  in  Not.  21, 

Charles  W.  Lucas,  must,  in  Oct. 

14,  1802. 

1862. 

1861. 

23,  1861. 

John  Crosley,   must,  in   Dec.  18, 

John  L.  W.  Oakes,  must,  in  Dec. 

Samuel  .Weeks,  must,  in  Not.  22, 

s  Henry  Munsey,  must,  in    July 

1881. 

24,  1861. 

1861. 

18,  1802. 

15  Charles  Crusa,  must,  in  Jan.  2, 

28  George  A.  O.'cton,  must,  iu  Jan. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH   REGIME 

NT  INFANTRY   (3  YEARS). 

1804. 

1,  1862. 

Company  C. 

James  Vernon,  must,  in  Aug.  10, 
1863. 

1*  Benjamin  L.  Curtis,  must,    in 
Jan.  13,  1862. 

30Alljert  E.  Parsons,  must,  in  Jan. 
9,  1862. 

William    J.     CraTans,    must,    in 

William    Day,  must,  in    Jan.  13, 

William  H.  Parsons,  must,  in  Jan. 

Aug.  11,  1863. 

Company  F. 

1862. 

7,  1862. 

Company  D. 

Solomon  F.  Downs,  must,  in  Jan. 

31  Wiuthrop  L.  Parsons,  must,  in 

Charles  Morton,  must,  in  ,^ug.  11, 

4,  1862. 

Jan.  11,  1862. 

•  John  Gallagher,  must,   in  Aug' 

1863. 

JuTenal  De  Ornelloes,    nnist.    in 

Henry  C.  Reed,  must,  in  Jan.  20, 

11,  I86:i. 

Company  H. 

Dec.  16,  1861. 

1862. 

Edward  HarTey,  must,  in  Aug.  10, 

John  Frediie,   must,   in   Jan.    2, 

»2  Thomas  Rogers, 'must,  iu  Jan.  4, 

18M. 

Joseph  Sterens,  must,  in  .\ug.  10, 

1864. 

1862. 

Charles  Hoar,  must,  in  Aug.  10, 

■  1863. 

Solomon  A.  Friend,  must,  in  Dec. 

William  H.  Rogers,  must,  in  Jan. 

1863. 

Company  E. 

Unassigned. 

16,  1861. 
Martin  Gill,  must,  in  Jan.  2,  1804. 

17,  1862. 
Solomon  Rowe,  must,  in  Jan.  10, 

^  Charles  Pederson,  must  in  Aug. 

Frederick  Wilson,  must,  iu  Aug. 

^  Alpaonso  M.  Herrick,  must,  in 

1862. 

10,  1SC3. 

11,  1863. 

Jan.  0,  1862. 

Franklin  Staunton,  must,  in  Jan. 

21  Joseph  E.  Hodgkins,  must,  in 

14,  1862. 

rWENTY-NINTH    REGIME: 

<T    INFANTRY'    (3  YEARS). 

Dec.  31,  1861. 

83  John  J.  Tarr,  must,  in  Dec.  16, 

Conip( 

my  B. 

22  George  W.  Hutchings,  must,  in 

1861. 

Emory  Hodgkins,  n> 

U8t.  in  May  14,  1861. 

Jan.  4,  1862. 

34  John  Tucker,  Jr.,  must,  in  Dec. 

.•FANTRY    (three    Y^EARS). 

Robert  Jeffery,  must,  in  Jan.  2, 

31,  1861. 

THIRTIETH     EEGIMEST    I> 

18C4. 

William  H.  Wallace,  must,  in  Deo. 

Jeremiah  R.  Cook,  Capt.,  must,  in 

Bi^njauiin  F.  W.ilker,  Corp.,  must. 

James  Kenney,  must,  in  Jan.  3, 

19,  1861. 

Feb.  20,  1862. 

in  Dec.  2.'j,  1861. 

1862. 

Joseph  Weitzel,  must,  in  Jan,  2, 

•  Alfred  F.   Tremaine.  2d  Lieut., 

Henry  Burke,  Mus.,  must,  in  Jan. 

28  Duncan  King,  must,  in  Jan.  13, 

1864. 

must,  in  Feb.  20, 1802. 

2,  1802. 

isea 

85  Martin  Wlialen,  must,  in  Jan. 

Company  A. 

Waiter  H.  Clapp,  Mus.,  must,  in 

24  DaTid  Lufkin,  must,  in  Jan.  14, 

17,  1862. 

Jan.  12,  1862. 

1862.    - 

80  Charles  H.  Wheeler,    must,    in 

James  Wilson,  must,  in  Dec.  20, 

Joseph  Hodgkins,  Mus.,  must,  in 

25  William  Lufkin,  must,  in  Dec. 

Jan.  8,  1862. 

1861. 

Jan.  16,  1802. 

26,  1861. 

8iJohn  Williams,  must,  in  Jan.  16, 

Company  K. 

George  W,   Allen,  must,   in  Jan. 

21  Francis  A.   MaiBhall,   must,  in 

1862. 

3,  1862. 

Dec.  19,  1861. 

John  B.  Wise,  must,   in  Jan.  8, 

Theodore  Broderick,  Sergt.,  must. 

»»  James  W.  Abbott,  must,  in  Jan. 

William   McCarty,  must,  in  Jan. 

1862. 

in  Jan.  2,  1864. 

14,  1802. 

13    1862 

Samuel  T.  Friend,  Sergt.,  must,  in 

^l  James  Andrews,  must,  iu  Dec. 

AO|          ^■.TI.f^B 

Dec.  28,  1861. 

21,1861. 
Edwin  Bailey,  must,  in    Jan.   4, 

George    Frost,    Sergt.,    must,    in 

Jan.  7,  1862. 

1862. 

16  Died  at  Carrolton,  La.,  Not.  3,  1862. 

William  H.  Cook,  Corp.,  must,  in 

Lewis  Bailey,  must,  -in  Jan.   11, 

18  Died  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Sept.  27,  1862. 

Dec.  31,  1861. 

1862. 

11  Died  in  Mississippi,  July  24,  1862. 

•  John  Jeffery,  Corp.,    must.    In 

12  George  Berry,  must,  in  Jan.  14, 

18  Died  ou  transport,  May  11,  1864. 

Jan.  10. 1862. 

1862. 

1'  Died  at  New  Orleans,  Sept.  14, 1862. 

Robert   Jeffery,  Corp.,    must,   in 

IS  Henry  Blatchford,  must,  in  Jan. 

20  Died  at  Baton  Rouge,  Lo.,  July  28,  1862. 

Jan.  10,  l»i;2. 

10,  1862. 

2'  Died  opp.  Vicksburg,  Jliss.,  July  19,  1862. 

Augustus  M.  Stacy,  Corp.,  must. 

H  James  Blatchford,  must,  in  Jan. 

22  Died  opp.  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  July  24,  1862. 

in  Dec.  19,  1861. 

14,  1862. 

23  Died  at  Carrulton,  La.,  Nov.  4,  1802. 

2-1  Died  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Aug.  12,  1862. 

25  Died  opp.  Vicksburg,  M  iss  ,  July  20,  1862. 

'  Died  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  Jan.  17 

1863. 

2»  Died  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Feb.  28, 1863. 

2  Died  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  May  2, 

"Sergeant,  Jan.  4,  18^4. 

*  Died  at  Hilton  Head,  S.  C,  May 

1802. 

21  Died  of  wounds,  at  Winchester,  Va.,  Oct.  29,  1864. 

28,  ISO.'i. 

28  Died  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Aug.  2,  1802. 

»  Died  at  Alexandria,  Va  ,  April  1 

1,  1864. 

=»  Died  opp.  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  June  27,  1862. 

•  Died  at  Audersonville,  Ga.,  Sept 

16,  1864. 

»  Killed  at  Cedar  Creek,  Va.,  Oct.  19,  1864. 

■  Killed  at  Locust  Grove,  Ta.,  Mai 

ch  25,  1865. 

81  Died  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Oct.  12,  1862. 

>  Capt.,  Nov.  29,  1802. 

32  Died  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Oct.  29, 1862. 

•  Died  opp.  Tickaburg,  Miss.,  July 
'»  Died  at  Baton  Bouge,  La  ,  Aug. 
"  Died  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dec. 

17,  1862. 
la,  1862. 
16,  1802, 

83  Died  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  June  28,  1862. 
«  Died  at  Carrolton,  La.,  Oct.  30,  1862. 

"  Died  at  New  Orieans,  La.,  Sept. 

27,  1862. 

8S  Died  at  Carrolton,  La.,  Oct  22,  1862. 

"  Died  at  Carrulton,  La.,  Sept.  10 

1862. 

3«  Died  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  July  5,  1862. 

"  Killed  at  Winchester,  Va.,  Sept 

23,  1804. 

81  Died  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Aug 

17, 1862. 
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thirty-second  regiment  infantry  (three 
years). 


1   James    A.     CuDninghnm,     Ittt 

Li»ut.,  umst.  in  Nov.  18,  1801. 
!  Stephen  Kicli,    2d  Lieut.,  must. 

in  Nov.  18,  1861. 
«  Jobn  H.    Wliidden,    2d   Lieut., 

must,  iu  July  25,  1862. 
«John  llinsch,    Ist  Sorgt.,   must. 

in  Nov.  15,  1861. 
»  Tliomas    Com,  Scrgt.,  must,  in 

Nov.  15,1801. 
•  Edward    Kuiglits,  Sergt.,  must. 

in  Nov.  15,  1801. 

I  William  H.  Dolliver,   l8t  Sergt., 
must,  in  Jan.  5,  1864. 

Company  C. 

8  Edward  D.  Varney,  Corp  ,  must. 

in  Nov.  2,  1801. 
Samuel   D.   Hanscoroe,    must,   in 

Nov.  0,  1801. 
Zebulon    G.    Murray,     must,     in 

Nov.  2,  1801. 
*■  Hiram    Vamey,  must,  in  Nov.  2, 

1861. 

Company  D. 

^OJohn  J.  Murpliy,  1st  Sergt.  must. 
ill  Nov.  in,  1861. 

II  George  W.  Burpee,  Sergt.  must, 
in  Nov.  Ki,  1801. 

isjolin  S.  Rumsdell,  Sorgt.  must. 

in  Jan.  5,  1864 
Joseph  H.  Sewall,  Sorgt.,  must,  in 

March  10,  1804. 
"Ignatius  Butler,  Jr.,  Corp.  must. 

iu  Nov,  15,  1S61. 
James  Clark,  Corp.,  must,  in  Nov. 

5,  1864. 
Samuel  L.  Clark,  Corp.,  must,  in 

Nov.  20,  1801. 
Charles  S.  Davis,  Corp.,  must,  in 

Jan.  5,  1864. 
Jonathan  Douglass,  Corp.,  must. 

in  Nov.  18,  1861. 
Edward  McQuinn,  Corp.,  must,  in 

Nov.  15,  1801. 
Cllarles  H.   Parsons,  Corp.,  must. 

in  Jan.  .'>,  1864. 
1*  Henry  I*«w,  Jr.,  Corp.,  must,  in 

Nov.  14,  1861. 
Thomas   I'ool,    Corp.,    must,      iu 

Nov.  14,  1801. 
William  L.  Millet,  Mus.,   must,  in 

Nov.  29,  1861. 
1&  Eilward  11.  Allen,  must,  in  Nov. 

22,  1861. 

George  G.  Allen,  must,    in  Nov. 

22,  1801. 
StalTbrtl  Ashley,  nuut.  in  Nov.  20, 

18G1. 


Samuel  Bean,  must,  iu  Nov.  15, 

1801. 
Thomas  Blatchford,  must,  in  Not 

18,  1861. 
Edward    E.    Bowman,    must,    in 

Nov.  14,  1861. 
David  Butler,    must,  in  Not.  16, 

1801. 
Stephen  J.  Call,  must,  in  Nov.  21, 

1801. 
Luther  jCameron,  must,   in   Nov. 

15,  1861. 
George   H.  Capen,  must,  in  Dec. 

10,  1861. 
'•  Edmund  Carter,  must,   in  Nov. 

14,  1861. 
John  W.  Clark,  must,  in  Nov.  14, 

1861. 
James  Clark,   must,    in  Nov.   15, 

1861. 
Levi  Clark,  must,  in  Nov.  20,1861. 
Frederick  Crosman,  must,  in  Nov. 

14, 1861. 
James  H.  Cosgrove,  must,  in  Nov. 

25,  1801. 
Jacob  A.    Doy,  must,  in  Jan.  5, 

1864. 
Charles  S.  Davis,  must,  in  Nov.  15, 

1801. 
James  H.  Dexter,  must,  in  Nov. 

20,  1861. 
Charles    k.    Fosberry,    must,    in 

Nov.  15,  1861. 
Edward  L.  Gaffney,  must,  in  Dec. 

1,  1861. 
Alexander  Grant,   must,   in  Dec. 

13,  1861. 
James  \.  Griflin,  must,  in  Nov. 

20, 1861. 
Addison  Ilarraden,  must,  in  Nov. 

13,  1861. 

John  Hoskell,  Jr.,  must,  in  Nov. 

14,  1861. 

William  O.  Hawkes,  must,  in  Dec. 

13,  1861. 

"  Charles  Lang,  must,  in  Nov.  26, 

1861. 
Charles  F.  Lane,  must.  In  Nov.  14, 

1861. 
Goorgo  W.  'Ijane,    inusl.   in  Nov. 

14,  1801. 

Abner  Larabee,  must,  in  Jan.  6, 

18(H. 
Robert  \.   McKennon,    must,  in 

Nov.  21,  1861. 
Oclavius    A.    Merrill,     must,     in 

Nov.  20,  1861. 
John  Murphy,  must,  in  Nov.  24, 

1801. 


>  Capt.  March  0,   1802  ;  Mn).  June  29,  1864  ;   Lt.  Col.  Juno  30,  1864  ; 

Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  June  2ii,  1865. 
«  1st  Lieut.  Slay  20,  1862  ;  Capt  Aug.  31,  1862. 
I  IkI  Lieut.  Aug.  13,  1862. 

»  2d  Lieut.  Doc,  14,  1802 ;  Isl  Lieut.  Aug.  13.  1863. 
»  Ist  S-rKt,  Jan,  6,  '04  ;  2d  Lieut,  July  20,  '64  ;  Isl  Lieut.  April  1,  '6.1. 

•  l«l  Sergl,  Jan,  5,  Y,!  ;  'Jd  Lieut.  June  7,  'li.V        '  2d  Lieut.  July  4,  'ta 

•  Sergt,  Jan,  5,  1804.  »  Died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  July  10,  1802 

Killed  at  llotliowlu  Church,  Va.,  Juno  3,  1804. 
«  I>lo<l  Nov.  1,  1862.  » Killed  nt  Uurel  Hill,  Va,,  May  12, 1864, 

l»  Died  Sept    1,  1802.      '«  Died  at  Potomack  Creek,  Va.,  Nov.  28,  1802. 
"  KllkHl  In  battle  u(  Wilderuow>,  Va.,  May  6,  1804. 
!•  Died  Oct,  12,  1802,  "  Died  Jan.  17,  1803. 


8  George  Nichols,  must,  in  Nov.  29, 

1801. 
Samuel  Parsons,  must,  in  Nov.  15, 

1861. 
Albert  Peirce,   must,    in    Jan.  5, 

1864. 
John    Pettee,    must,    in  Nov.  29, 

1861. 
1*  Richard  Powers,  must,  in  Nov. 

16,  1861. 
Stephen  S.  Rich,  must,  in  Dec.  11, 

1801. 
Robert   Rowe,  must,   in    Dec.   4, 

1861. 
^  Samuel  Saunders,  must,  in  Nov. 

19,  1801. 
Isaac  Stanwood,  must,  in  Not.  25, 

1S01. 
Adrieii  Steele,  must,   in  Nov.  21, 

1801. 
Cliarles  P.   Terry,  must,  in   Nov. 

15,  1861. 
John  Theburg,  must,  in  Nov.  20, 

1861. 
William  Thurston,  Jr.,  must,    in 

Nov.  14,  1861. 
John  S.  Troy,  must,  in  Nov.  25, 

1801. 
Samuel  Tuppcr,  must,  in  Nov.  20, 

1801. 
!>  William    Vinecombe,    must,    in 

Nov.  in,  1801. 
Lyman    Waggott,  must,  in   Nov. 

27,  1861. 
Charles  Widgor,  Corp.,    must,  in 

Nov.  27,  1861. 

Company  E. 

James  A.  Jackson,  must,  in  July 

10,  1863. 
22  Gunhatz  legat,  must,  in   Feb. 

27,  1864. 
Rondflerre  Leion,  must,  in    Feb. 

27,  1864. 
—  Louis  Saget,  must,  in    Feb.  27, 

1864. 

Company  F. 

2*  (jeorge  II.    Norwood,   must,  in 


Company  G. 

:k  Hutchins,  Serg 
I.  6, 1804. 

Company  H. 


Frederick  Hutchins,  Sergt.,  must, 
in  Jan.  6, 1804. 


2<  Horace  M.  Eaton,  Corp.,  must. 

in  Aug.  11,  1862. 
2fi  Thomas  H.  Elwell,  Corp.,  must. 

in  Aug.  U,  1862. 
29  William  Messinger,  Corp.,  must. 

in  Aug.  11,  1862. 
Henry  A.  Palmer,  Corp.,  must,  in 

Aug.  11,  1802. 
»  William    F.    Stannard,    Corp., 

must,  in  Aug.  11,  1862. 
George  Blatchford,  most,  in  Aug. 

11,  1862. 
James    U.    Blatchford,    must,   in 

Ang.  11, 1862. 
William  E.  Dunn,  must,  in  Ang. 

11,1802. 
William  J.  Fowler,  must,  in  Aug. 

11, 1862. 
James  Gilbert,  must,  in  Aug.  11, 

1862. 
Charles   G.   Hathofn,    must,    in 

Aug.  11,  1862. 
Samuel    P.    Hodgkins,    must,    in 

Aug.  11, 1862. 
John  J.  Kendall,  must.  In  Aug.  11 

1862. 
James  N.  Mcintosh,  mui^t.  in  Aug. 

11,  1862. 
William  filessinger,  must,  in  Aug. 

II,  1862. 
Samuel  L.  Nash,  must,  in  Aug.  11, 

1802. 
Nelson  M.  Payne,  must,  in  Ang. 

11,  1802, 
William  Powers,   must     in    .\ug. 

11,  1862. 
Lafayette  Rowe,  must,  in  Aug.  19, 

1802. 


Aug.  11,  1862. 

THIRTY-THIRD   REOIMEST    INFANTRY  (3  YEARS). 
Company  C. 
Fili  H.  Winter,  must,  in  Aug,  6,  lSi'.2. 
THIRTY-FIFTH    REGIMENT   INFANTRY    (3   YEARS) 
Alfred  Ireland,  2d    Lieut,  must, 
in  Sept.  8, 1864. 

Company  D. 

Frederick  T.  Lane,  Sergt.,  must. 
In  Aug.  10,  181,2. 

Company  F. 
Charles  Davidson,  Sergt.,  must,  in 

Aug.  19,  1802. 
James  H.  Bingham,  Corp.,  must' 

in  Aug.  19,  1802. 
Henry  S.  Sylvester,  Corp.,  must. 

in  Aug.  19,  1862. 


2S  George  Clark,  3d,  must,  in  .\ug. 

19,  1802. 
2«John  F.   Foster,  must,   in  Ang. 

19,  1862. 
Dennison    Hooper,  must,  in  Aug. 

19,  1862. 
George  Lisk,  Jr.,  must,    in  Aug. 

19,  1802. 
George  S.  Low,  must,  in  Aug.  19, 

1802. 
Jueiab  F.  Seavy,  must,  in  Aug.  19, 

1862. 
Addison  W.    Tatr,  must.  In  Aug. 

19,  1862. 


1»  Died  at  Point  Lookout,  Md.,  June  25,  1883.      20  Died  Aug.  28,  1862. 
>»  Killed  at  Weldim  B.  B.,  V».,  Aug.  21,  1804.    «  Died  March  6,  U»2. 
22  Killed  at  Uelhewla  Church,  Vu.,  Juno  3,  1804. 
»  Died  of  wounds.  May  12,  1804. 

2<  Corp.  Jan.  5,  1864.  20  Corp.  Feb.  27,  181,4. 

2*  Corp.  Jan,  5,  1864.  '■  Cor|i.  Jan.  6,  1864. 

2»  Died  of  wounds,  at  Spottsylvonla,  Va.,  May  18,  1864. 
>»  Lost  right  arm  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Dec.  13,  1802. 
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THIRTY-NINTH    nEGIMENT  INFANTRY    (3  YEARS). 

Company  F. 

John  Pay,  nnist.  in  July  ^2,  1S63.    Pied  of  wounds,  Oct.  28, 18G4. 

FIFTY-yOURTH    REGIMENT   INFANTRY    (3  YEARS). 

Unossigned. 

Charles  Mason, "inust,  in  Nov.  21,  18fi4. 
FIFTY-SIXTH   REGIMENT  INFANTRY  (THREE  YEARS). 

John  J.  Davis,  2d  Lieut.,  must,  in 

Not.  21,  1863. 
1  Goorge  A.  Wass,  1st  Sergt.,  uiu8t. 

in  Dec  26, 1863. 

Compafv/  B. 

Francis  Heald,   Corp.,    must,    in 

Dec.  20,  1863. 
George  B.  Jones,  Corp.,  must,  in 

Dec.  26,  18»'.3. 
s  John  Y.  Taylor,  Corp.,  mnst.  in 

Dec.  20,  1863. 
•Walter  Butler,  must,  in  Dec.  26, 

1863. 
James  Clark,  must,  in    Dec.  26, 

1863. 
*  Albert  C.  Cook,  must,  in  Dec.  26, 

1863. 
William  Goodwin,  mu6t.  in   Pec 

26,  1863. 
William   H.    Jeffs,   must,   in  Dec. 

26,  1863. 
James  Jourdan,  must,  in  Pec.  20, 

186.3. 
Frederick  P.  Knowles,   must,   in 

Dec.  26, 1863. 
David    Lane,   must,  in   Pec.    26, 

1863. 


Thomas  W.  Long,  must,  in  Dec' 

26,  1863. 
Joseph  Lurvey,  must,  in  Dec.  26, 

1863. 
6  John  Manduits,  must,   in  Dec. 

26,   1863. 
Roderick  McDonald,  must,  in  Dec. 

2t),  18t;3. 
Angus  McGilvery,  must,  in  Dec. 

26,  1863. 
6  Frederick  Morton,  must  in  Dec. 

26, 1863. 
Georg*  T.  Rowe,  must,  in  Dec.  26, 

I86:i. 
Thomas  Schanesy,  must,  in  Pec- 

26,  1863. 
^  Frederick  L.  Younger,   must.  In 

Dec.  2^:,  1863. 

Company  E, 

Peter  Flannigan,    must,  in    Jan. 
12,  1864. 


Company  H. 


NAVY. 


Edwin  A.  Dickson,  must,  in  Jan. 
27,  1864. 

57th   REGT.   INFANTRY   (3  YEARS). 


Company  D. 


8  Charles  Marshall,  Jr., 
Feb.  9;  1864. 


Company  G. 

8  Louis  Senic,  must,  in  March  4, 
1864. 


8  Cornelius  Brook,  must,  in  Feb.  9, 

1864. 
8  Matthew    P.    Coster,    must,    in 

Feb.  9,  1864. 

^59TH   REGT.   INFANTRY   (3   YEARS). 
Company  D.  \   ^^  Peter  Lucas,  must,  in  March  12, 

Herbert  P.  Ingereoll.Sergt,  must.  ***^*- 

in  K«b.  9,  1864.  I   ^^  William   T.    HortoD,  must,    in 

Albert  Ingereoll,  must,  in  Feb.  9,    1       -^P"!  2,  1^04. 
186*.  ' 

1st   company  SHARPSHOOTERS  (THREE  YEARS). 

Edward  Coukson,  must,  in  Sept.       J2  George  Whittemore,   must,    in 

2.1861.  I       Sept.  2,  1801. 

VETERAN   RESERVE  CORPS. 

James  P.  Smith,  must,  in  August  13, 1864. 

3d  MAINE  INFANTRY. 

Charles  Craig. 

5tH    MAINE   INFANTRY. 

Sydney  Hutcbins  ;  lost  a  leg  at  Spottsylvania  Court  House. 

18tH   MISSOURI   INFANTRY. 

John  J.  Tubin  ;  died  at  Port  Chewalla,  Tenn. 

>2dLieut.  July  1,  1865. 

*  Died  July  8, 1854. 

*  Died  .\ug.  21,  1864. 

<  Killed  in  the  Wildemesa,  Va.,  3Iay  6, 1804. 
^  Died  Nov.  19,  1801. 

•Killed  in  the  Wildernesa,  Va.,  May  6, 1864. 
'  Killnd  at  North  Anna  River,  May  12,  1864. 
•Transferred  from  69th  Regiment. 

*  See  57th  Regiment. 

JO  Died  at  City  Point,  Va.,  Dec.  2, 18G4. 

»  Transferred  to  57th  Regt. 

"Killed  at  .Antlelam,  Md.,  Sept.  17,1862. 


George  W.  .\dainH,  Jr. 
George  Abbott, 
Johu  L.  Abbott. 
James  P.  Adams. 
Robert  Airef. 
George  Alston. 
Andrew  .\ndor8on. 
Andrew  Anderson,  Jr. 
Charles  Auderson, 
William  Anderson. 
John  Avers. 
William  .Allen. 
John  L.  Allen. 
John  Bixbcock. 
Edwin  Babson. 
Philip  A,  Babson. 
Timothy  Bacon. 
Richard  Baker. 
Sylvauus  Bailey. 
James  Barrett. 
John  Bary. 
James  N.  Bartlett. 
Harvey  Bartlett.. 
William  H.  Bates. 
William  Bell. 
James  Bell. 
Andrew  Benson. 
John  Bickfurd. 
George  Biglow. 
John  Black. 

Benjamin  F.  Blatchford. 
James  Blatchford. 
Joseph  Blatchford. 
James  Bowden. 
James  Bowman. 
Thomas  F.  Bowden. 
Charles  Brandt. 
Alexander  Bremer. 
Andrew  Brown. 
Henry  H.  Brown. 
Alexander  Buchan. 
Martin  V.  Burke. 
Robert  Burns. 
Michael  Burns. 
John  Cain. 
James  Campbell. 
Robert  Carle. 
Charles  Carley. 
Hiram  Carter, 
John  Carter, 
Nathaniel  Carter. 
James  Casson. 
P'rancis  Casey. 
Peter  Taten. 
Edwurd  B.  Center. 
Sturgia  Center. 
William  B.  Center. 
Jonathan  Chapman. 
James  E.  Clancey. 
George  Clark. 
James  Cobin. 
William  Coffee. 
Thomas  Colbert. 
Samuel  V.  Colby. 
Francis  Colday, 
Peter  Collins. 
Rol)ert  Collins. 
James  Cowley. 
John  Connor. 
James  Connors. 
Richard  Cormick. 
John  Cowin. 
Charles  F.  Crowell. 
Rufus  Cunningham. 
John  Daniels. 


Llewellyn  Daniels. 
Andrew  Parley. 
Albert  A.   Davis. 
Charles  H.  Davis. 
John  Davis,  Jr. 
Joseph  Davis. 
Francis  B.  Davis. 
George  H.  S.  Davis. 
Thomas  Davis. 
William  Pavis. 
Nathaniel  T.  Davis. 
George  H.  Davidson. 
Pliny  Davison. 
Abraham  Day,  Jr. 
David  S   Pay. 
Leonard  G.  Day. 
Leonard  A.  Day. 
John  W.  Pelaney. 
Frank  H.  Dennis. 
Pliny  Dennison. 
William  Penny. 
John  J.  Davis. 
Patrick  Devine. 
Thomas  Dolan. 
George  C.  DoUiver. 
S.  F.  Dolliver. 
Jeremiah  Donnavan. 
Oliver  Donnavan. 
William  Donnahue. 
John  Donnelly. 
Slichael  Donnelly. 
James  Dollen. 
James  C.  Douglass. 
James  Downing. 
James  Doyle. 
John  Doyle. 
Patrick  Doyle. 
Timothy  Driscoll. 
William  Dugan. 
Patrick  Dugan. 
John  L.  Duley. 
Angus  Dnncassen. 
James  Duncan. 
Thomas  Dundass. 
Henry  J.  Dunn. 
Albert  Pwyer. 
George  R.  Purant. 
E.  Eaton. 
George  Elder. 
William  Eldridge. 
Augustus  P.  Ellis. 
Ephraim  W.  Elwell. 
William  fUwell. 
Zeno  P.  Elwell. 
George  H.  Emerson. 
L.  G.  Emerson. 
George  R.  Emery. 
John  English. 
Johu  Everson. 
Ale.\.  Falconer. 
Robert  Falmer. 
John  Feeney. 
David  Fendall. 
Thomas  Fern  aid. 
Clement  Forrill. 
William  Ferrill. 
Henry  Fiefield. 
Charles  F.  Field. 
James  Field. 
Panic!  Fielding. 
James  B,  Firth. 
Anthony  W.  Fisk. 
Richard  II.  Fisher. 
Martin  Fiske. 
Edward  Fitzgerald. 
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Patrick  Fitzpatrick. 
John  Firin. 
E*Iward  Flag. 
Calviu  Florence. 
Tiinuthy  Flynn. 
Bnriiur>l  Fuli-y. 
Michael  Foley. 
B«njaniiu  Folsoiu. 
John  Ford. 
Henry  Forrest. 
Deoniii  Forristal. 
Honry  Foalcr. 
Stephen  Fowler. 
Jolm  Fmnoes. 
Burton  Frocman. 
John  Frejghton, 
Lemuel  FrJmid. 
Matthew  GafTaey. 
Patrick  Gaffney. 
Daniel  Galvin. 
Thomas  Gambon. 
Thoinuti  It.  GamuD. 
John  Gardes. 
James  Garhtnd. 
Freeborn  GarriBOD. 
Thomas  B.  Garrison. 
WiUon  Gartland. 
William  Gaul. 
William  J.  Gerry. 
William  Gifford. 
James  Gilbert. 
Edward  Gilman. 
Daniel  Gleason. 
Jauies  Gleason. 
John  GlyuD. 
Albert  Goodwin. 
James  Goo<Iwiu. 
Daniel  Golen. 
Patrick  Gorman. 
John  Gniham. 
Stephen  Grant. 
Joseph  Green. 
W.  G.  Green. 
Ebenezer  Grecnieaf. 
Frcderich  F.  Greer. 
Fitz  E.  Griffln. 
John  Grimn. 
Lawrence  GrifTln. 
George  E.  Groota. 
James  Ilambling. 
J4)hn  P.  C.  Ilaniwn. 
Jamet4  Harrington. 
John  Harrington. 
John  F.  Harris. 
Tbomaa  Harris, 
E<lward  B.  Haney. 
F..rbc«  P.  JIaakell. 
Thomas  Hedley. 
HiikIi  II.  Henay. 
Patrick  Henay. 
Mti-hael  Ilendnihan. 
Patrick  lleiinesy. 
Philip  P.  Iletiahaw. 
Joseph  Herrick. 
Kichanl  Horrlng. 
LewiH  Hoey. 
A.  II.  Hoyt. 
John  P.  Ilttyt. 
Jaiiius  Hubbard. 
J.  S.  Hubby. 
Philip  A.  IliintkmAn. 
JamOB  lliirtney. 
Charles  InKeniol. 
James  M-  JrRs. 
William  Junklut 
Andrew  Junes. 


Daniel  Jones. 
Samuel  Jones. 
Thomas  Jones. 

Charles  Johnson. 
Francis  H.  Johnson. 
Julin  Johnson. 
I^Iatthios  Johnson. 
Oloff  Johnson. 
Thomas  Johnston. 
Fred.  Jordan. 
Barnard  Kennedy. 
Thomas  Kennedy. 
Barrett  Keuuell. 
J.  W.  H.  Kerner. 
Charles  Kimball. 
Joseph  Kimball. 
Charles  King. 
James  Kingsley. 
Albion  Knowltou. 
Slichael  Landaser. 
James  Landry. 
Albert  Lane. 
Orland  B.  Lane. 
Rodney  Lane. 
Alfred  Lawson. 
Charles  Loighton. 
Peter  Lewis. 
Thomas  Lewis. 
Samuel  Lindberg. 
Charles  Littlefield. 
George  Lockwood. 
Thomiis  Long. 
William  W.  Low. 
William  Lowery. 
Peter  Lowry, 
James  Lynch. 
John  Lynch. 
l)aniel  E.  Lyons. 
Murk  Manuel. 
William  Markay. 
Thomas  Muhouey. 
Sanford  Makepeace. 
Alouzo  Marchaut. 
James  It.  Marchaut. 
John  Marchaut. 
Thomas  diarloy. 
John  C.  Mara. 
Joseph  MarMhalt. 
Lo%i  Mai-riliall. 
Robert  Marhall. 
Uriah  P.  Mainhall. 
Francis  Martin. 
John  Martiu. 
Ulchard  F.  Martin. 
Thomas  Martin. 
Thoinart  3tason. 
Alphuiiso  iMalthewa. 
Samuel  K.  Matthews, 
John  Menny. 
Edward  R.  Miller. 
Thomiui  Miller. 
James  Mitchell. 
Richard  Morrison. 
Felur  Morrison, 
Jamea  Morrisou. 
John  Mullen. 
George  P.  Mi  nsoy. 
Anrlrew  Murphy. 
JauifH  ?tlurphy. 
John  Murniy. 
G.  SI.  L.  McCarthy. 
John  Mt-Carthy. 
Allen  McDonald. 
Duuiel  .McDonald. 
Kdwin  SIcDonald. 
George  McDonald. 


Stephen  McDonald. 
ThomaA  M<- Donald. 
Bryan  McDonnough. 
Slichael  McDonnough. 
Allen  McFail. 
William  McGail. 
James  31cGowon. 
Donald  i^lclnnis. 
Charles  3IcIntosh. 
Donald  Mc  Isaac. 
John  McKay. 
James  McKenzie. 
Robert  C.  McKenzlo. 
William  McKendry. 
George  McLano, 
William  McMulIou. 
James  McXeil. 
Donald  McPheraon. 
James  McPhorson. 
Edward  Nelson. 
John  A.  Nelson. 
Alfred  Nickerson. 
Slorris  Nolan. 
Francis  A.  Korton. 
Peter  Norton. 
Frankliu  K.  G.  Nuy. 
Wallis  C.  Odiorne. 
Frflderick  Ordway. 
Charles  Orno. 
Edward  ti.  Osborn. 
John  Paige. 
Ciiarles  Pape. 
Charles  H.  Parker. 
John  Pearce. 
Joseph  Peres. 
Joseph  N.  Perry. 
Lacis  G.  Petterson. 
William  H.  Piukham. 
Charles  Pitman. 
Charles  H.  Pitman,    - 
William  H.  Place. 
Homer  U.  Pomeroy. 
James  Pomeroy, 
Edwani  Poor. 
Kichanl  Powers. 
William  Powers. 
Benjamin  F.  Randall. 
James  Randall. 
Thomas  Kandatl, 
Daniel  Ready. 
William  Reblin. 
John  Reed. 
John  Reeves, 
George  Reily. 
William  E.  Remington. 
George  Riley. 
William  S.  Uittel, 
William  S.  Rubbina. 
Dennis  Roberts. 
Abram  Kobinson. 
Jamea  Robinson. 
Joseph  Robinson. 
John  Roller. 
Owen  Koundy. 
Manusl  Kussell. 
Thomas  H.  Russell. 
Charles  II.  Ryan. 
Itlartin  Ryan. 
Usnry  S.  Sjiddler, 
JnnmM  S.  Saddler. 
Amos  Sampson. 
George  C.  Sanborn. 
Philip  Sargent. 
Stnifton  Sargent. 
Henry  Saunders, 
JumcB  G.  Sawlu. 


John  Saxton. 
Edward  N.  Scamel. 
John  Scanlan, 
Edeman  Scboffield. 
James  Scott. 
William  Scutt. 
John  H.  Sewall. 
Andrew  Shannon. 
James  Shannon. 
Michael  Shaff. 
James  Shepherd. 
John  Shepherd. 
John  Shoriilan. 
W.  H.  Sherman, 
Andrew  ShoTe, 
John  F.  Sinnott. 
John  P.  Silver, 
ilanuel  M.  Silver. 
Thomas  Sims. 
George  A.  Smith. 
George  T.  Smith. 
James  Smith. 
Levi  Smith. 
Thomas  Smith. 
Ralph  E.  Snow. 
Charles  F.  Somes. 
George  Surenson. 
Calvin  Soule. 
George  H.  Southwick. 
Gniuvillc  8.  Spofford. 
Arnold  Spraguo. 
Nathaniel  Sprague. 
Isaac  Stunwood. 
Jas.  F.  Stevens. 
Minot  Stevens. 
Nathaniel  5.  SteTens. 
Chaa.  Stewart. 
Alexander  Stineon. 
Chas.  W.  Stockman. 
Hawley  Stone. 
Samuel  Stone. 
Wm.  Strickland. 
Edward  M.  Strong. 
Alexander  A.  Stubbs. 
Henry  Stumbles. 
Daniel  E.  Sullivan. 
Dennis  Sullivan, 
Edwani  Sullivan. 
Michael  Swan. 
John  Swift. 
Walter  Sylvester. 
Albert  Tarr. 
Robert  Tarr. 
Benjamin  W.  Taylor. 
Honry  Taylor. 
John  N.  Taylor. 
W*m.  H.  Teeling. 
Edwin  Thayer. 
Jas.  Thomas,  Jr. 
John  Thomas. 
Samuel  8.  Thomas. 
Wm.  W.  Thomaa. 
Wm.  Thomas. 
Uowanl  Thompson, 
Jas.  'rhomjison. 
John  D.  Thompson. 
John  Toole. 
Peter  Toutel. 
Daniel  W.  Townssnd. 
Frank  W.  Townsend. 
Elkanah  Treshar. 
Wm.  Trask. 
Jas.  II.  TreToy. 
Newman  A.  Tuckermau. 
Jas.  W.  Turner. 
Wm.  Turner. 
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Wm.  N.  Turner. 
Georjire  Twira. 
Andrftw  Tyrell. 
Alexnuder  Urquhart. 
Wm.  Urqiihart. 
Peter  Vaughn. 
Frederick  T.  Volchins. 
FYancia  Wunl. 
Matthew  Warren. 
Jas.  P.  Welsh. 
Sanmel  Wharf. 
Wm.  H.  Wilkes. 


Heury  WiUianiB. 
Cbati.  Wilaon. 
George  WilBon. 
Ri)ljort  F.  AVilson. 
Thouine  Wilson. 
Wm.  Wilson. 
Jacob  Wiiuiiester. 
John  N.  Wood. 
John  W.  Woodbury. 
Wni,   Yatea. 
Eldridge  Young. 
Ja^.  A.  Zeigler. 


The  footings  of  the  foregoing  lists  of  names  show 
that  there  was  credited  to  Gloucester  during  the 
war  : 

Men  enlisted  for  Three  Months 67 

For  One  Hundred  Days 72 

For  Six  Months 3 

ForlJino  Months 106 

For  One  Year 129 

For  Three  Y^eare 649 


Total  in  the  Army 1026 

In  the  Navy 478 


Total  iu  both  Army  and  Navy 1504 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


COLONEL  JONAS   H.    FRENCH. 

Although  not  a  native  of  Essex,  Colonel  Jonas  H. 
French  is  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  county, 
and  by  hi."*  energy  and  public  spirit  has  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  her  welfare  and  material  pros- 
perity. He  is  of  Yankee  stock,  however,  which  came 
from  the  neighboring  county  of  Middlesex,  hi.^  father, 
William  French,  having  been  a  native  of  Dunstable, 
while  his  mother,  whose  maideu-name  was  Sarah 
Baldwin,  was  from  Billerica. 

Colonel  French  was  born  in  Boston,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  graduating 
from  the  English  High  School  in  1845.  His  zeal  and 
fidelity  as  a  student  are  attested  by  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  a  recipient,  while  a  student  at  the  old 
Mayhew  school,  of  one  of  the  Franklin  medals,  which, 
under  the  will  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  are  annually 
given  as  honorary  rewards  to  the  most  deserving 
pupils  in  the  Boston  public  schools.  Having  an  in- 
clination for  mercantile  pursuits,  he  began  life  on 
his  own  account  as  an  apprentice  in  a  grocery-store, 
subsequently  becoming  associated  with  his  brother  iu 
the  distillery  business,  in  which  he  was  continuously 
engaged  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion. 

Very  early  in  life  he  evinced  a  remarkable  aptness 
and  taste  for  military  affairs,  and  he  was  scarcely  of 
age  when  he  enrolled  himself  as  a  member  of  the 
City  Guards,  the  "  crack  "  Boston  company  of  those 
days.  He  proved  a  capital  recruit,  and  his  soldierly 
qualities  were  soon  recognized  by  his  election  as  cap- 
tain of  his  company,  a  position  which  he  held  for 
three  years.     He  subsequently  served  a  year   on   the 


staff  of  Governor  Gardner,  having  been  selected  from 
among  numerous  competitors  for  his  fine  soldierly 
bearing  and  his  excellent  military  acquirements.  At 
the  brsaking  out  of  the  war,  in  1801,  he  was  the  com- 
mander of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company  of  Boston,  making  him  to-day  one  of  the 
oldest  living  commanders  of  that  time-honored  corps. 

The  call  to  arms  for  the  defense  of  the  Union  found 
in  Colonel  French  a  ready  respondent,  and  in 
November,  1861,  at  Camp  Chase,  in  Lowell,  he  raised 
the  regimert  known  as  "  The  Eastern  Bay  State," 
but  which  was  afterwards  designated  as  the  Thirtieth 
Massachusetts  Regiment.  In  the  January  following, 
he  sailed  in  command  of  that  regiment  from  Boston 
for  Ship  Island,  attached  to  General  Benjamin  F. 
Butler's  expedition  against  New  Orleans.  Arriving 
at  his  destination,  he  was  appointed  senior  aide-de- 
camp and  inspector-general  on  the  stafl'  of  General 
Butler.  He  was  with  the  latter  in  the  memorable 
action  against  Forts  .lackson  and  St.  Philip,  and 
upon  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  he  was  appointed 
provost-marshal  of  Louisiana.  His  training  as  a 
soldier  and  his  s-kill  as  a  disciplinarian  served  him  at 
this  important  and  responsible  post.  He  entirely 
reorganized  the  police  of  New  Orleans  and,  so  far  as 
civil  matters  were  concerned,  he  was  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  General  Butler  all  through  the  period 
of  the  hitter's  command  of  the  Union  forces  iu  that 
city,  which  witnessed  someof  the  most  notable  events 
of  our  Civil  War.  After  General  Butler  was  relieved 
of  his  command.  Colonel  French  served  for  some 
time  under  General  N.  P.  Banks,  after  which  he  re- 
signed and  returned  home  to  engage  in  business. 

The  rock-bound  coast  of  Cape  Ann  has  furnished  a 
fruitful  theme  for  the  historian,  the  poet  and  the 
painter,  each  of  whom  has  found  no  lack  of  material 
for  his  handiwork  in  this  rugged  locality.  Romance, 
scenery  and  poetry  are  not  its  only  products,  how- 
ever. The  late  Edwin  P.  Whipple,  the  distinguished 
essayist,  writing  of  the  place,  remarked  that  the  prin- 
cipal productions  of  certain  portions  of  Cape  Ann 
seem  to  be  rocks  and  roses,  and  it  was  the  inexhaus- 
tible quarries  of  the  former  commodity  that  engaged 
the  attention  of  Colonel  French,  who,  in  1869,  organ- 
ized the  Cape  Ann  Granite  Company,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  prosperous  granite  companies  in  the 
country.  He  has  been  its  president  from  the  date  of 
its  organization.  The  quarries  are  located  in  Glou- 
cester, and  they  have  furnished  the  granite  for  several 
of  the  public  Ijuildings  and  other  structures  of  the 
country,  among  them  the  Boston  post-office  and  sub- 
treasury  building,  the  Baltimore  post-office  building, 
the  bases  of  the  Scott  Monument  in  Washington,  and 
the  spandrel  walls  of  the  great  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
They  have  also  provided  a  large  amount  of  the 
polished  granite  for  the  city  buildings  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  company  is  also  one  of  the  largest  con- 
tractors in  the  country  for  granite  paving-blocks,  and 
it  has  given  constant  employment  for  the  past  fifteen 
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years  to  from  three  hundred  to  seven  hundred  men. 
The  village  of  Huy  View,  Gloucester,  has  been  largely 
built  up  under  the  auspices  of  this  company.  It  is 
here  that  Colonel  French  has  his  summer  home,  his 
winter  residence  bein^  in  Boston.  This  delightful 
summer  house,  which  has  been  appropriately  chris- 
tened "  Rocklawn,"  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  on 
the  North  Shore,  femed  for  its  beautiful  country 
residences.     It  stands  conspicuous  among 

"  The  outthnist  headlands  and  inreaching  baya 
Of  our  northeaatem  coast," 

so  sweetly  sung  of  by  our  Essex  poet,  Whittier.  The 
house  and  stable  are  of  granite  and  are  models  of 
architectural  grace  and  skill.  The  house  is  at  a  suf- 
ficient elevation  from  the  shore  to  command  a  fine 
view  of  the  bay  and  the  many  places  of  interest 
which  skirt  its  shores,  and  the  prospect  from  the 
broad  piazzas  which  surround  the  house  is  not  sur- 
passed in  that  picturesque  vicinity.  The  broad, 
sloping  lawns  and  drives  which  stretch  down  to  the 
sea  on  one  side  and  to  the  granite  hills  on  the  other 
are  kept  in  the  best  order  that  constant  care  can  give 
them,  and  the  grounds  are  always  open  to  visitors, 
who  find  enjoyment  in  searching  out  the  interesting 
scenery  of  the  Cape.  Extensive  gardens  and  green- 
houses are  maintained  on  the  place,  and  everything 
about  "  Rocklanu  "  is  in  tasteful  keeping  with  the 
elegant  hospitality  that  is  dispensed  by  its  owner. 

In  politics  Colonel  French  has  always  been  a 
stanch  Democrat,  and  his  fidelity  to  the  principles 
of  that  organization  has  made  him  one  of  the  trusted 
leaders  of  the  party  in  the  State.  Although  deeply 
engrossed  in  the  cares  which  the  conduct  of  large 
business  interests  involves,  he  has  always  been  ready 
to  serve  his  party  etl'ectively  in  its  councils  and  on 
the  busting.^.  He  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  at  Cincinnati,  in  1880, 
and  was  chosed,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  as  a 
delegate-at-large  to  the  National  Convention  of  1888. 
He  has  been  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Central  Committee  of  Massachusetts,  and 
for  three  years  was  its  chairman.  He  was  twice 
elected  from  the  Gloucester  District  to  the  State 
Senate,  serving  in  the  sessions  of  1879  and  1880,  and 
occupying  the  position  of  chairman  of  several  import- 
ant coniniittees.  In  1886  he  ran  for  Congress  in  the 
Seventh  District,  but  was  defeated. 

Colonel  French  has  been  prominent  for  many  years 
in  railroad  matters  also.  For  three  years  he  was 
president  of  the  Louisville,  Evansville  and  St.  Louis 
Railroad,  and  for  a  ])eriod  often  years  he  has  been  a 
director  in  the  New  York  and  New  England  Railroad. 
He  was  also  for  a  time  a  director  in  the  Eastern  Rail- 
road, lie  i»a  director  in  the  West  End  Land  Company, 
an  important  enterprise  that  has  lately  been  entered 
upoTi  by  soma  public-spirited  capitalists  to  improve 
the  horse-car  service  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  and  to 
develop  the  territory  lying  to  the  westward  of  that 


city  and  in  Brookline.  Since  1876  he  has  been  a 
director  of  the  Maverick  National  Bank  of  Boston, 
and  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  management 
of  its  alfairs. 

lu  his  early  career  Colonel  French  was  greatly 
interested  in  Free-Masonry  and  was  initiated  in  the 
Columbia  Lodge  of  Boston.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  charter  members  of  Revere  Lodge,  and  was 
also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  St.  Bernard  Encamp- 
ment. 

Surrounded  by  all  those  material  comforts  which  a 
career  marked  by  industry  and  shrewd  business 
capacity  entitle  their  possessor  to  enjoy,  having  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  refinements  of  life,  in  both 
a  social  and  intellectual  sense,  and  possessed  withal 
of  buoyant  and  progressive  instincts  which  have  im- 
pressed themselves  on  all  his  surroundings.  Colonel 
French  is  fairly  entitled  to  be  enrolled  in  the  long 
list  of  those  good  citizens  of  old  Essex  whose  record 
is  the  nobler  and  better  for  their  having  contributed 
to  it. 


GEOKGE   O.    HOVEY. 

George  Otis  Hovey  was  born  at  Brookfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  February  22,  1809.  At  the  death  of 
his  father  he  became,  in  early  childhood,  a  member 
of  the  household  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Jabez  C.  Howe,  of 
Stirling,  Massachusetts.  When  Mr.  Howe  removed 
to  Boston,  Mr.  Hovey,  still  a  boy,  went  with  him  and 
remained  with  him  until  his  own  marriage.  Mr.  Hovey 
was  married,  in  IS.'J.'),  to  Jlary  A.,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Cotton,  of  Boston.  Previous  to  his  marriage  Mr. 
Hovey  had  made  several  visits  to  Europe  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  firm  of  I.  C.  Howe  &  Company,  of  which 
he  became  a  member  on  reaching  his  twenty-first 
year,  and  after  his  marriage  he  also  spent  two  or 
three  years  in  Paris. 

Sir.  Hovey  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  North 
Shore  summer  residents,  having  first  spent  a  summer 
at  Fresh  Water  Cove,  Gloucester,  in  1843,  and  sjiend- 
ingall  his  subsequent  summers  there.  In  1846  he  built 
his  summer  house  there,  in  which  he  died  July  18, 
1877. 


El'ES    W.    MERCHANT. 

Epes  W.  Merchant  was  born  in  Gloucester,  May 
22,  1804.  He  was  the  eldest  of  ten  children  born  to 
Epes  Merchant  ami  Sally  R.  (Thomas)  Merchant. 
Epes  W.,  like  most  of  the  Cape  Ann  boys  of  that 
period,  was  practically  engaged  in  the  fisheries  until 
his  majority,  when  he  became  a  partner  in  his  father's 
business  under  the  firm-name  of  Epes  Merchant  &  Son. 
For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  j)rincipal  fish- 
buyers,  and  his  business  reputation  and  mercantile 
integrity  were  of  the  highest  order.  His  knowledge 
and  judgment  was  often  appealed  to  by  the  younger 
masters,  and  his  kind  encouragement  and  sound  ad- 
vice were  often  the  foundation  of  successful  business 
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for  many.  Mr.  Merchant  was  elected  a  director  of 
the  old  Gloucester  Bank,  now  the  Gloucester  National, 
in  1S4S,  and  became  its  president  in  1871,  wliich  otiice 
lie  held  until  he  died.  He  was  also  a  trustee  of  the 
Cape  Ann  Savings  Bank,  director  of  the  Gloucester 
Fishermen's  and  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Association, 
and  president  of  the  Oak  Grove  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Merchant  was  a  thorough  American,  be- 
lieving politically  in  the  principles  of  protection  to 
American  industry,  and  development  as  embodied  in 
the  Whig  and  Republican  parties.  He  was  liberal 
in  his  religious  views,  being  a  constant  attendant  at 
the  Independent  Christian  Church  (Universaiist). 
His  life  was  consistent,  patriotic,  full  of  kind  deeds 
and  loyalty  to  his  best  convictions.  Mr.  Merchant 
wi\s  married,  December  21,  1825,  to  Miss  Sally  Ellery 
Ryerson,  who  survives  him. 


ADDISON  GILBERT.' 
Addison  Gilbert,  merchant  and  banker  of  Glou- 
cester, Mai-s.,  was  born  in  Gloucester  in  1808.  He  is 
a  descendant  of  the  Gilbert  family  of  Devonshire, 
England,  of  which  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  the  distin- 
guished navigator,  was  an  honored  member.  The  first 
record  of  the  family  in  America  dates  from  1648. 
The  great-grandfather  of  Mr.  Gilbert  came  to  Glou- 
cester in  1704.  The  father  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  Mr. 
Samuel  Gilbert,  was  a  successful  merchant,  accumu- 
lating a  handsome  property.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Gloucester  and  the  Dummer 
Academy  at  Byfield.  He  early  evinced  a  taste  for 
mercantile  life,  and  his  success  is  due  to  his  thorough 
business  habits  and  steadfast  integrity.  In  early  life 
he  took  a  great  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  being  a 
ready  and  forcible  speaker  he  represented  his  native 
town  repeatedly  in  the  Legislature,  also  serving  as 
selectman,  school  committee,  auditor  and  moderator 
of  the  town-meetings.  In  every  branch  of  the  public 
service  he  brought  into  action  the  personal  business 
traits  that  characterized  his  daily  life.  Mr.  Gilbert's 
political  affiliations  were  in  early  life  with  the  Jack- 
sonian  Democracy,  but  as  the  disunion  sentiment  as- 
sumed control  of  the  party,  with  Mr.  Rantoul  and 
others  he  early  saw  the  designs  of  the  slave  power  and 
gave  to  the  Republican  party,  then  forming,  the  same 
earnest  support  that  he  had  formerly  given  to  the 
Democracy,  and  when  the  government  appealed  to 
the  loyal  citizens  of  the  country  for  means  to  prosecute 
the  war  in  defense  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Gilbert,  though 
past  the  age  for  service  in  tlie  field,  did  all  that  he 
could,  and  poured  into  the  treasury  of  the  nation  all 
the  resources  at  his  command.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  never 
married,  and  will  leave  no  direct  issue  to  inherit  his 
honorable  name  and  honestly  acquired  wealth.  His 
life  has  been  one  of  earnest,  conscientious  effort  and  un- 
tiring industry  ;  liberal  in  his  religous  views,  strong 
in  his  personal  friendships,  he  bears  his  eighty  years 


with  honor  and  enjoys  the  respect  and  veneration  of 
his  fellow-citizens. 


CAPTAIN   JOSEPH   ROWE. 

Captain  Joseph  Rowe  was  born  in  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  December  11,  1825.  His  ancestors  were 
among  the  first  settlers  of  Cape  Ann,  and  in  the 
wars  and  strifes  of  the  early  days  did  conspicuous 
service  for  the  colony  and  for  the  country.  Of 
Captain  Rowe  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  he  rejire- 
sented  in  his  life  and  character  the  noble  and  manly 
attributes  that  have  ever  been  ascribed  to  the  typical 
American  sailor. 

Following  the  example  of  his  ancestors,  his  youth 
and  early  manhood  was  devoted  to  wresting  from 
old  ocean  the  reward  which  crowned  his  later  days 
and  made  his  name  the  synonym  of  daring  enter- 
prise, fearless  and  undoubted  courage,  quick  and 
intuitive  decision  and  unsullied  integrity  and  honor. 
A  fisherman,  whose  education  was  from  the  common 
school  of  his  boyhood,  and  that  larger  and  grander 
school — the  ocean.  With  a  mental  grasp  that  seemed 
inspiration,  with  a  contempt  for  sham  and  shoddy 
that  made  their  votaries  shrink  and  shiver  in  his 
presence,  he  lived  his  manly  life  true  to  his  best 
ideals,  and  died,  mourned  and  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him.  His  memory  will  ever  be  an  inspiration 
to  the  toiler  of  the  sea.  and  his  good  name,  more  than 
wealth,  will  be  the  proud  legacy  of  his  children  and 
his  children's  children. 

Captain  Rowe  was  married  to  Miss  Slartha  Nor- 
wood, of  Gloucester,  who  died  October  4,  1881.  His 
own  death  occured  June  15,  1887. 


■By  Capt.  Fitz  J.  BaljaoD. 


CAPT.   FITZ  J.   BABSON. 

Captain  Fitz  J.  Babson  was  born  in  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts,  February  14,  1828.  He  is  a  direct 
descendant  from  James  Babson,  who,  with  his  mother, 
Isabel  Babson,  settled  in  Gloucester  in  1637.  Capt. 
Babson  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  town,  passing  an  academic  course  at  the 
Murray  Institute.  In  early  life  he  learned  the  car- 
penter's trade  and  was  employed  as  a  builder  and 
contractor  until  1861,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Union 
army,  serving  in  the  Twelfth  and  Twenty-third  Regi- 
ments Massachusetts  Infantry,  and  was  mustered  out 
October  1.3,  1804.  He  immediately  raised  another 
company  for  one  year's  service  and  was  finally  mus- 
tered out  July,  186.5,  having  served  for  four  years  as  a 
soldier  Jind  participating  in  the  battles  of  Roanoke 
Island,  Newbern  and  other  skirmishes  in  North  Caro- 
lina ;  also  the  initiatory  fighting  at  Port  Walthall 
Arrowfield  Church,  and  battles  of  Drury  Bluff,  Cold 
Harbor,  and  the  siege  of  Petersburg.  On  his  return 
from  the  war  he  was  appointed  boarding  officer  and 
inspector  of  customs  at  Gloucester,  and  immediately 
after  the  inauguration  of  General  Grant  was  appoint- 
ed bv  him  Collector  of  Customs  for  the   district  of 
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Gloucester.  Thi8  position  he  held  for  seventeen 
years,  being  reappointed  by  Presidents  Grant,  Hayes 
and  Arthur.  Captain  Babson  represented  his  native 
town  two  yeart — 1858,  1860— in  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  and  has  at  two  conventions  been  the 
unanimous  choice  of  the  fishing  interests  as  a  candi- 
date for  Congress.  He  has  been  the  uncompromising 
defender  of  these  interests  against  Canadian  aggres- 
sion, and  under  the  direction  of  the  Honorable  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Evarts,  obtained  and  compiled 
most  of  the  documentary  evidence  and  also  the  oral 
testimony  on  the  American  side  before  the  Halifax 
Commission.  In  the  frigate  "Kearsarge"  he  made  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  shores  of  Canada  and 
Newfoundland,  submitting  an  exhaustive  report  of 
the  local  fisheries  and  the  points  of  contact  within 
and  without  treaty  stipulations.  In  the  case  of  the 
outrages  on  American  fishermen  at  Fortune  Bay, 
Newfoundland,  he  collected  all  of  the  facts  and  pre- 
sented the  case  to  the  government,  which  resulted  in 
a  payment  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  damages 
by  Great  Britain,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
truth  of  the  American  position.  He  has  been  a 
voluminous  writer  on  the  practical  operations  of  the 
Atlantic  fisheries,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  cur- 
rent fishery  newspaper  literature  for  twenty  years  is 
from  his  [len. 

In  the  winter  of  1885  and  1886,  at  Washington, 
associated  with  Honorable  Charles  L.  Woodbury,  he 
successfully  opposed  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  negotiate  a  reciprocity  trealy,  and  at  present 
writing  is  the  president  of  the  National  Fishery 
Association,  which  includes  the  interests  of  the 
Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Lake  and  Gulf  fisheries. 
Captain  Babson  was  made  a  Mason  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  in  Tyrian  Lodge  of  Gloucester,  and  has 
ever  been  active  in  Masonic  work.  He  was  four 
years  Worthy  Master  of  Tyrian  Lodge,  and  also 
four  years  Worthy  Master  of  Acacia  Lodge,  which 
was  formed  and  instituted  through  his  ell'orts.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  William  Ferson  Royal  Arch 
Chapter.  In  1868,  with  twelve  other  comrades,  he  pe- 
titioned for  a  post  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  and  was  its  first 
Commander.  In  a  large  sense  his  life  has  been 
that  of  a  public-spirited  citizen,  whether  acting  for 
years  as  moderator  of  the  town  meetings  or  superin- 
tending the  erection  of  both  City  Halls  or  striving 
with  his  comrades  to  erect  a  monument  that  marks 
the  loyal  devotion  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Glou- 
cester,— in  all  and  through  all  a  pride  in  the  citizen- 
ship of  his  native  town,  Stale  and  country,  and  an 
earnest  defender  of  American  rights  everywhere  by 
speech,  pen  or  sword. 

Attending  the  Independent  Christian  Church  from 
infancy,  his  religious  convictions  were  never  limited 
by  sectarian  lines.  In  politics  a  Republican  from  the 
first  formation  of  the  party. 


CHAPTER    CXI. 
ROCKPOET. 


BY  JOHN   W.   MARSHALL. 


General  De^cripliot; — Tncotjorotion—  Uarhcr  jican-mcdalutif — Fittt  5</- 
tters^Early  Settlert  a\id  other  Faclt. 

General  DESrEimoN.— Sandy  Bay,  the  Fifth 
Parish  of  the  town  of  Gloucester,  and  Pigeon  Cove, 
a  part  of  the  Third  Parish,  were  set  off  from  Glou- 
cester and  incorporated  at  the  town  of  Rockport 
February  27,  1840. 

The  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  to  be  enacted, 
and  was  signed  by  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Robert  C.  Winthrcp,  and  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  Daniel  P.  King,  and  approved  by 
the  Governor,  Marcus  Morton,  all  on  the  same  day. 

Rockport  is  situated  on  the  most  easterly  part  of 
Cape  Ann,  and  is  boundtd  northwesterly  by  Ipswich 
Bay,  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south 
by  Massachusetts  Bay,  on  the  west  by  the  city  of 
Gloucester. 

It  has  a  water  front  of  about  six  miles ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  coast  line  is  rugged  and  rock-bound, 
though  there  are  several  good  sand  beaches,  viz. : 
Long  Beach,  at  its  southern  extremity,  full  a  mile  in 
extent,  hard,  white  sand,  over  which  are  pleasant 
drives  ;  it  also  affords  good  bathing  facilities.  Next 
easterly  of  Long  Beach  is  Pebble-Stone,  separated 
from  Long  by  a  rocky  blufl"  '' Cape  Hedge;  this, 
above  half-tide,  is  composed  of  an  immense  reef  of 
pebble-stone  ;  at  and  below  half-tide  smooth,  hard 
sand.  In  front  of  the  town  is  School-house  Beach, 
of  smooth,  hard  sand.  Next  westerly,  separated  by  a 
bold  and  locky  bluff,  Hale's  Point,  is  Back  Beach,  of 
pebble-stone  and  sand.  Then  northerly  is  Short 
Beach.  All  of  these  afford  excellent  facilities  for 
bathing.  Long,  School-house  and  Back  Beaches  are 
public  properly.  Citizens  and  visitors  have  free  use. 
The  shore  of  Phillips'  Avenue,  Pigeon  Cove,  is  com- 
paratively a  smooth  ledge  declining  towards  the  sea, 
and  affords  tolerable  facilities  for  bathing. 

The  surface  of  the  town  is  broken  and  uneven  ; 
composed  of  hill  and  dale,  there  arc  bold  and  |)recip- 
itous  ledges  of  rock  and  acres  of  boulders  of  all  sizes, 
from  many  tons'  weight  to  those  no  larger  than  a 
water-pail ;  the  underlaying  strata  is  granite.  The 
highest  hill  is  Pool's,  westward  of  and  near  the  rail- 
road .station.  It  rises  about  two  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  its  summit  is  a  large 
extent  of  tableland.  Pigeon  Hill,  the  next  highest 
land,  is  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  above  the  sea-level ; 
it  rises  gradually,  its  surface  is  smooth  and  is  com- 
posed of  well-cultivaleil  fields.  This  is  the  first  land 
that  greets  the  eye  of  the  sailor  as  he  nears  the  coast. 
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From  these  hills  we  get  a  very  extended  view  of  land 
and  ocean,  the  hills  and  mountains  of  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire ;  the  eye  also  reaches  a  long  distance 
over  the  broad  Atlantic.  There  are  the  mountains 
(so-called)  located  on  the  westerly  side  of  (iranite 
Street,  a  bold  and  precipitous  ridge  of  rough  and 
irregular  stone,  rising  some  filty  or  more  feet  almost 
perpendicular  ;  the  apex  a  level  plateau ;  then  the 
highland  of  overlook  and  the  split-rock  and  many 
other  points  of  thrilliuginterest  to  the  permanent  set- 
tler and  to  the  sojourner.  There  are,  perhaps,  few 
towns  that  have  such  a  variety  of  scenery  and  so 
much  to  interest  the  tourist  as  this  town,  with  its 
large  ocean  front  and  its  great  variety  of  hill  and 
dale,  fruitful  fields  and  acres  of  wood. 

The  Cape,  or  Fresh  Pond,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  about 
seventy  acres  of  pure  water,  on  two  sides  inclosed  by 
hills  covered  with  boulders  and  trees.  This  pond  is 
within  three-fourths  of  a  mile  of  the  village.  Its 
only  outlet  crosses  the  highway  near  the  Beaver  Dam 
farm-house,  and  flows  through  swamp,  marsh  and 
meadow,  and  finally  mingles  its  waters  with  Mill  and 
Annisquam  Rivers  to  the  sea.  This  pond  is  supplied 
with  tish  to  some  extent, — alewives,  pickerel  and 
perch, — but  not  in  such  abundance  as  to  iuvite  the 
Isaac  Waltons  of  to-day  ;  though,  in  years  gone  by, 
two  hundred  barrels  of  alewives  have  been  taken  in 
a  day. 

The  roads  are  in  good  condition  and  afford  very 
pleasant  drives,  the  main  road  lies  the  greater  part  of 
its  distance  six  miles  within  a  few  rods  of  the  ocean, 
of  which  the  most  of  the  way  you  have  an  unobstruct- 
ed view. 

Then  at  Pigeon  Cove  the  avenues  laid  out  and  built 
by  the  late  Eben  B.  Phillips  through  a  large  tract  of 
land  he  purchased  some  years  since,  and  upon  which 
are  built  a  large  number  of  attractive  summer  resi- 
dences. ■  And  these  avenues  constructed  at  a  later 
day  over  and  about  Sunset-hill,  by  Babson  and  Gaf- 
field,  for  those  who  love  an  ocean  view  none  can  be 
more  fascinating.  Pigeon  Cove  has  long  been  popu- 
lar as  a  summer  resort.  The  south  part  of  the  town  is 
increasing  in  favor.  The  hotel  privileges  are  the 
"Pigeon  Cove  House,"  "Ocean  View,"  '"  Linwood,'' 
and  "  Glen  Acre,"  at  either  of  which  travelers  may  be 
assured  they  will  be  well  cared  for.  At  the  south 
Village  is  the  Sandy  Bay  house  and  the  Abbot,  open 
during  the  year,  the  Sea  Croft  open  during  the  sum- 
mer.    Also  private  boarding  houses  in  good   number. 

There  are  three  Islands  lying  off  the  town,  one  of 
which  Straitsmouth  is  separated  from  the  main  by  a 
narrow  channel  called  the  Gap,  through  which  vessels 
of  light  draught  may  pass  at  high  or  near  high-tide. 
It  contains  about  fifty  acres.  Though  its  surface  is 
rocky  it  affords  good  pasture  and  a  garden  for  the 
keeper.  This  Island  was  granted  by  the  General 
Court  to  Capt.  James  Davis,  in  consideration  '"  that  he 
had  been  to  much  expense  and  charge  in  the  late  war 
with  the  French  and  Indians,  and  had  spent  much  time 


in  theservice."  After  changing  ownership  several  times 
it  was  purchased  by  the  United  States  Government  and 
a  light-house  and  dwelling-house  was  erected  there  in 
the  year  1835.  Benj.  W.  Andrews  was  the  first  keeper. 
He  di-ed  on  the  Island  while  in  theservice.  And  in  the 
year  1841,  Capt.  John  Davis  was  appointed  to  fill  his 
place.  The  present  light-house  was  built  in  1851, 
and  was  lighted  towards  the  close  of  that  year. 

Thachers  Island,  the  largest  of  the  three,  contains 
about  eighty  acres  and  is  of  good  soil,  affording  rich 
pasturage.  It  is  about  two  miles  from  the  main ;  it 
was  purchased  by  the  Colonial  Government  in  1771, 
of  Joseph  Allen,  at  a  cost  of  £500,  and  that  year  two 
light  houses  and  a  dwelling-house  were  erected  and 
were  lighted  for  the  first  time  December  21,  1771- 
Kirkwood  was  keeper.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  he  was  forcibly  removed  from  the 
Island  by  Capt.  Rogers'  company  of  minute  men  as  a 
person  whose  views  were  not  in  accordance  with  the 
patriotic  sentiments  generally  held  by  the  people  of 
the  town.  After  awhile  the  lights  were  relighted  and 
their  friendly  beams  guided  the  eye  of  the  anxious 
mariner  and  aided  in  directing  his  way  over  the  path- 
less sea,  until  the  year  1801,  when  they  were  de- 
molished and  the  present  light-houses  higher  and 
more  noble  in  appearance  were  erected  and  furnished 
with  lighting  apparatus  of  the  first  order,  and  were 
lighted  on  the  first  day  of  October  of  that  year. 
These  lights  located  at  the  entrance  of  Ma.ssachusetts 
Bay  are  of  very  great  importance.  This  station  is  also 
supplied  with  a  fog  whistle. 

This  Island  is  memorable  on  account  of  the  ship, 
wreck  of  Anthony  Thacher  and  his  cousin.  Rev.  John 
Avery,  who  with  their  families  were  on  their  way  from 
Ipswich  to  Marblehead,  where  Mr.  Avery  had  a  call 
to  preach  the  gospel.  They  were  wrecked  on  the  14th 
day  of  August,  1685,  on  a  ledge,  "  Crackwoods,"  off 
the  south  side  of  the  western  head ;  besides  these  two 
families  of  seventeen  persons  there  were  two  other 
persons  and  four  seamen,  twenty-three  in  all,  of  which 
but  two,  Mr.  Thacher  and  his  wife  were  saved,  and  but 
one  body  was  recovered,  that  of  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Avery.  She  was  buried  on  the  Island.  They  re- 
mained on  the  Island  two  days,  then  were  taken  oflT 
and  were  landed  at  Marblehead.  He  settled  in  Yar- 
mouth and  died  there  in  1668,  aged  about  eighty 
years;  leaving  one  son,  by  whose  descendants  his 
name  is  perpetuated  in  various  places.  On  his  de- 
parture from  the  scene  of  his  shipwreck  he  gave  his 
own  name  to  the  island  upon  which  he  was  cast  call- 
ing it  "  Thacher's  Woe ;"  and  the  rock  on  which  the 
vessel  was  wrecked  he  called  "  Avery  his  Fall." 

Milk  Island,  the  smallest  of  the  group,  lies  a  short 
distance  southwesterly  from  Thachers ;  it  rises  but  a 
little  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Tradition  says  that 
in  the  early  settlement  of  the  town  it  was  used  for  the 
pasturing  of  cows,  hence  the  name  "  Milk."  For  seve- 
ral years  between  1840  and  1860,  Asa  Todd  pastured 
sheep  upon  it.    Probably  his  were  the  last  sheep  kept 
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in  town.  During  late  years  it  has  been  occupied  for 
a  fishing  station,  and  is  now  owned  by  John  B.  Parsons 
and  Ciiarles  Ilodglcins.  It  is  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  from  the  main. 

Before  there  was  any  permanent  settlement  at 
Sandy  Bay,  men  from  Cliebacco  and  Ipswich,  came 
here  at  dilforent  times  during  ceveral  years  and 
engaged  in  fishing.  They  erected  their  log  cabins  at  or 
near  Gap  Head.  One  Babson  had  a  grant  of  land  at 
or  near  that  locality,  lie  probably  was  the  Babson 
that  was  attacked  by  a  bear,  and  had  no  weapon  of 
defense  except  a  knife.  He  was  successful  and  killed 
the  bear  and  spread  his  skin  upon  a  rock  on  "  Bear- 
skin neck,"  hence  the  name.  Babson  did  not  tarry 
long  in  this  village. 

IxcoKPOR.\riox. — Several  times  during  the  years 
before  Sandy  Bay  was  set  otf  from  Gloucester,  the 
question  of  separation  was  agitated,  but  for  want  of  una- 
nimity on  the  part  of  the  voters  of  Sandy  Bay,  or  for 
other  reasons  of  minor  importance,  no  special  efforts 
were  put  forth  to  bring  about  a  separation.  But  in 
the  opening  of  the  year  1889,  the  question  was  again 
agitated,  and  with  greater  unanimity.  A  public  meet- 
ing was  called  and  a  committee  of  two  from  each 
school  district,  was  chosen  to  canvas  each  district,  and 
get  each  voter's  yea,  or  nay,  on  the  question.  This 
was  done  and  the  committee  reported  at  the  adjourned 
meeting,  three  hundred  and  nineteen  yeas,  fifty-four 
nays.  (Sixty-two  of  these  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  persons  are  now,  June  1S87,  living).  At  this 
meeting  a  committee  of  five  were  chosen  on  the  part 
of  Sandy  Bay,  to  confer  with  a  committee  to  be 
chosen  by  the  parent  town,  viz.  George  D.  Hale, 
James  Haskell,  John  W.  Marshall,  Nehemiah 
Knowlton,  Reuben  Daile. 

At  the  adjournment  of  the  annual  March  meeting 
(of  Gloucester),  held  on  the  8lh  day  of  April,  1839, 
the  eleventh  article  of  the  warrant,  which  was  to 
know  if  the  town  will  set  off  Sandy  Bay  and  Pigeon 
Cove,  or  Sandy  Bay  only  as  a  town  by  such  line  or 
lines,  and  upon  such  terms ^is  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  inhabitants,  and  take  measures 
to  effect  the  same,  agreeable  to  the  petition  of  Will- 
iam P.  Burns  and  others,  came  up  for  consideration, 
and  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  was  granted  by 
vote,  and  a  committee  was  chosen  to  carry  the  same 
into  ellect,  who  were  as  follows  :  Richard  G.  Stan- 
wood,  William  Bal>8on,  Al|>li()nso  Mason,  John  W.  ' 
Lowe,  Aaron  Fitz,  George  I).  Hale,  James  Haskell, 
John  W.  Marshall,  Reuben  Dade  and  Nehemiah 
Knowlton.  Thus  the  work  of  separation  was  initiated 
and  waa  so  carried  into  effect  that  the  new  town, 
(Rockport),  which  includes  Sandy  Bay  and  Pigeon 
Cove,  was  incorporated  on  the  27th  day  of  February, 
1840.  The  act  of  incorporation  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate,  and  was  approved  by 
the  Governor,  Marcus  Morton,  on  the  same  day. 

The  warrant  for  the  first  town  meeting  was  issued 
by  James  Goss,  Esq.,  to  James  Haskell,  by  which  the 


legal  voters  of  the  new  town  were  required  to  meet  in 
the  vestry  of  the  Congregational  Society,  on  the  9th 
day  of  March,  in  the  year  1840,  to  choose  the  necessary 
town  ofliccrs  for  the  current  year.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  James  Haskell,  Esq.  Capt.  John 
Davis  was  chosen  moderator,  and  Colonel  William 
Pool,  town  clerk.  He  was  re-elected  year  by  year 
until  failing  health  compelled  him  to  decline.  His 
son,  Calvin  W.,  was  then  elected  and  continues  to 
hold  the  office  by  reelection  until  the  present  time. 
David  Babson  Jr.,  Thomas  O.  Marshall,  and  James 
Haskell  were  chosen  Selectmen,  Assessors  and  Over- 
seers of  the  poor.  Capt.  John  Gott  was  chosen  town 
Treasurer.  The  amount  of  the  first  tax  assessed  was 
f  3,566.96  of  which  $2,7(52.03  was  committed  to  collec- 
tor John  B.  Parsons,  and  $803.92  to  collector  Michael 
Walen.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  uncollected, 
John  B.  Parsons,  $81.37,  Michael  Walen,  $98.84.  At 
the  incorporation  of  Rockport  its  {>opulation  by  the 
United  States  census  was  2650,  and  there  were  about 
300  dwelling-houses. 

Popul.ition  by  the  United  States  census  in  1880, 
was  3912;  in  1885,  3888;  number  of  dwelling-houses 
in  1885,  755.  The  valuation  in  1840,  was  $460,814;. 
698  polls  ;  each  poU'was  assessed  $1.00;  each  $1000, 
was  assessed  S7.17.  The  valuation  in  1886  was 
$2,022,102  ;  1120  polls;  each  poll  was  assessed  $2.00  ; 
each  $1000  was  assessed  $15.30. 

Harbok  .Accommodations. — Rockport  has  no 
natural  harbor.  Sandy  Bay,  the  i)rincipal  indenta- 
tion, is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  deep;  and  across 
its  entrance  from  Straitmouth  Island  point  to  Andrews 
point  is  about  the  same  distance.  It  has  good  hold- 
ing ground,  and  affords  good  protection  from  all  winds 
except  easterly,  but  these  are  the  heaviest  stoim 
winds  ;  therefore  we  say  it  is  not  a  safe  harbor.  There 
was  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  village  a 
necessity  for  some  protection  from  these  storm  winds. 
The  small  boats — four  to  eight  tons — by  which  the 
early  business  of  fishing  was  prosecuted,  were  moored 
in  the  inner  coves,  Long  and  Pigeon,  but  were  not 
.safe  from  easteily  winds. 

In  1743  Benj.  Tarr,  Ehen'.  and  John  Pool  had  a 
grant  of  land  and  fiats  and  built  a  timber  wharf  at 
the  whirlpool,  so  called.  Timber  was  cheap,  as  the 
entire  cape  was  nearly  all  a  dense  forest.  Eben'. 
Pool  had  a  grant  of  a  lot  of  land  and  fiats  on  which 
he  built  a  timber  wharf  southwest  of  the  other  wharf. 
These  wharves  enclosetl  quite  a  basin,  making  a 
comparatively  safe  retreat  for  the  small  vessels  of 
that  day.  These  wharves  became  dilapidated,  and 
about  1811  were  taken  up  or  removed, and  the  present 
white  wharf  was  commenced,  and  is  built  of  solid 
stone.  It  is  erected  some  seventy  feet  easterly  of  the 
old  timber  wharf  lomtion.  At  that  time  it  did  not 
extend  to  more  than  one  half  of  its  present  length. 
In  1815  the  southwestern  wharf,  now  occupied  by 
Hooper  <Si  Co.  for  lumber,  was  built.  These  two 
wharves  enclosed  quite  a  safe  dock,  or  basin. 
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The  middle  wharf  was  built  in  1826.  It  waa  oc- 
cupied several  years  by  Jos^eph  E.  Norwood,  John 
and  William  W.  Parsons  for  packing  mackerel. 
Norwood  removed  to  Quincy,  111.,  in  1834;  the  Par- 
sons continued  the  busine-ss  several  years  after. 
Many  barrels  of  mackerel  have  been  landed  and 
packed  on  this  wharf.  At  the  time  Norwood  iV:  Co. 
were  occupying  this  middle  wharf  Wm.  II.  Bradley 
and  James  Short  were  doing  quite  a  business  in  the 
same  line  on  the  white  wharf.  Before  this  Neh. 
Kuowlton  was  engaged  in  the  same  business,  (he  was 
the  tiret  inspector  of  fish  at  Sandy  Bay)  of  inspecting 
and  packing  mackerel.  At  the  time  of  which  we  now 
speak  there  was  quite  a  fleet  of  vessels  owned  in 
Sandy  Bay ;  they  were  from  ten  to  fifty  tons  measure- 
ment. These  wharves  were  built  by  an  incorporation 
— "  Sandy  Bay  Pier  Company."  '  A  heavy  gale  of 
northeast  wind  in' 1831  damaged  the  white  wharf  to 
that  extent  that  it  cost  $1500  for  repairs. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pigeon  Cove  felt  the  need  of 
better  accommodation  for  business  and  protection  for 
their  fishing  boats.  Capt.  Daniel  Wheeler  had, about 
the  year  1825,  built  a  wharf  ou  the  southwest  side  of 
the  cove. 

In  the  year  1832  an  incorporated  company,  "  Pigeon 
Cove  Harbor  Company,"  commenced  to  build  a  break- 
water by  which  to  protect  the  vessels  in  the  cove. 
By  a  heavy  gale  in  1839  a  portion  of  it  was  torn  down 
by  the  action  of  the  sea.  It  cost  about  S4000  for 
repairs.  After  this  the  structure  was  continued  to 
the  ledge,  and  has  continued  quite  permanent.  The 
basin  thus  enclosed  afibrds  good  shelter  for  a  limited 
number  of  vessels ;  it  also  contains  a  good  quantity 
of  wharf  room  by  which  the  business  of  the  place  is 
tolerably  well  accommodated.  More  room  could  be 
utilized. 

Early  in  the  present  century  the  Norwoods  built  a 
wharf  on  the  southern  shore  of  Long  Cove  to  accom- 
modate their  fishing  boats,  of  which  they  owned 
several.  They  also  owned  several  fish  houses  and 
quite  a  track  of  flake  room.  The  first  thirty-five 
years  of  the  present  century  the  fishing  industry  was 
prosecuted  with  considerable  energy  in  that  locality 
and  by  that  family. 

About  the  same  time  or  a  little  later  Azor  Knowl- 
ton,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Back  Beach,  built  a 
wharf  to  accommodate  his  fishing  boat.  In  later 
years  the  stone  business  was  inaugurated,  and  that 
wharf  was  enlarged  and  another  wharf  was  built  near 
by,  forming  a  basin  by  which  vessels  engaged  in 
transporting  stone  were  well  accommodated.  A 
breakwater  was  also  erected  for  the  protection  of  the 
wharves  and  vessels.  William  Torrey  shipped  a  large 
amount  of  stone  from  these  wharves;  so  at  a  later  day 
did  Preston,  Fernal  &  Co.,  and  Wm.  H.  Knowlton. 

As  the  business  of  the  village  increased  and  vessels 
of  greater  tonnage  both  for  fishing  and  freighting 
were  called  for,  the  need  of  a  larger  and  safer  harbor 
was  more  urgent. 


In  1829  the  general  government  caused  a  survey 
of  Sandy  Bay  to  be  made,  having  in  view  the  con- 
struction of  a  breakwater  at  this  place.  A  few  years 
after  this  an  appropriation  of  fifty  thousand  dollars 
was  made  by  Congress  and  a  breakwater  was  com- 
menced on  the  easterly  side  of  Long  Cove.  This 
work  went  on  until  seventy  thousand  dollars  were  ex- 
jiended.  Some  few  years  after  Congress  appropriated 
twenty  thousand  dollars  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
This  work  was  not  completed  and  was  left  in  an  un- 
finished state.  The  action  of  the  sea  leveled  it  some- 
what, yet  it  makes  quite  a  safe  harbor  in  connection 
with  the  wharves  that  have  since  been  erected  by  the 
Sandy  Bay  Pier  Company  at  the  head  of  the  Cove, 
for  our  local  business,  but  is  of  small  importance  to 
general  commerce.  Since  the  building  of  this  break- 
water the  question  has  been  agitated  from  time  to 
time  of  a  breakwater  and  harbor  of  refuge  that  shall 
be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  the  ship- 
ping interest  of  the  North  Atlantic  coast.  As  one  of 
the  results  of  this  agitation  a  public  meeting  was 
held  in  Haskins'  Hall  on  the  29th  day  of  March, 
1882,  and  organized  by  the  choice  of  chairman  and 
secretary,  and  a  committee  were  chosen  to  draft  a 
petition  to  Congress  asking  for  a  survey  of  Sandy 
Bay,  having  in  view  the  constructing  of  a  breakwater 
and  a  harbor  of  refuge.  A  petition  was  drafted  and 
copies  thereof  were  circulated  in  the  cities  and  towns 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Eastport  to  Baltimore. 
They  were  signed  by  a  large  number  of  ship  owners, 
ship  masters  and  others  interested  in  commerce.  As 
a  result  a  survey  was  ordered  and  was  made  in  1883, 
under  the  direction  of  Major  C.  W.  Raymond,  of  the 
corps  of  U.  S.  engineers.  In  his  report  made  to  the 
Secretary,  of  War  November  28,  1883,  he  recommiend- 
ed  the  building  of  a  breakwater  that  will  enclose  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  acres  of 
water  twenty-four  feet  deep  at  mean  low  tide.  He 
estimated  the  cost  four  million  dollars.  Congress  has 
appropriated  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  com- 
mence this  work.  The  first  load  of  stone  was  dumped 
from  the  sloop  "  Screamer,"  Capt.  Albert  Pittee,  on 
the  12th  day  of  November,  1885.  The  work  is  still 
in  progress.  General  Thorn,  formerly  United  States 
Engineer,  had  previously  called  the  attention  of  the 
government  to  this  good  work. 

As  one  of  the  results  of  the  stone  business  so  exten- 
sively prosecuted  here,  two  other  small  harbors  have 
been  constructed  in  Sandy  Bay,  and  the  largest  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Rockport  Granite  Company.  It 
was  commenced  some  sixty  years  since  by  Z.  Green 
and  continued  by  J.  Wetherbee  Eames,  Stimson  & 
Company  and  others  until  there  are  deposited  in 
their  breakwater  more  than  one  million  tons  of  stone. 
They  have  also  extensive  wharf  accommodation  and 
dock  room  for  quite  a  number  of  vessels. 

The  Pigeon  Hill  Granite  Company,  organized  in 
1870,  immediately  commenced  the  building  of  a 
breakwater  and  wharf,  and  at  the  present  time  they 
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have  assumed  such  proportions  as  to  accommodate 
their  vessels  with  wharf  and  dock  room,  and  also 
they  have  a  good  space  occupied  by  paving  cutters, 
well  sheltered  by  sheds. 

FiR.ST  Settlers. — Richard  Tarr  was  the  first  per- 
manent settler  of  Saudy  Bay.  He  came  here  about 
the  year  ItlOO,  and  built  his  log-cabin  on  the  south 
side  of  Davison's  Run  (the  brook  that  feeds  what  was 
Manning's  Mill  Pond,  then  empties  into  the  sea), 
near  the  dwelling-house  owned  and  occupied  by 
Deacon  Reuben  Brooks  many  years;  later  by  Wm. 
Knights,  now  deceased.  It  is  said  that  he  was  born 
in  the  west  of  England  about  IGGO.  He  spent  sev- 
eral years  in  Saco  previous  to  coming  to  Sandy  Bay 
and  two  of  his  children  were  born  there. 

In  April,  1697,  he  had  a  grant  of  about  three  or 
four  acres  of  land  where  his  house  stood  ;  and  in 
1701  another  grant  of  ten  acres  adjoining  on  condi- 
tion that  he  would  support  old  Father  Churchill 
during  his  life.  Probably  Tarr  was  induced  to  locate 
herein  order  to  assist  the  loading  of  coasters  with 
wood  that  was  being  shipped  to  Boston.  He  died 
about  1732,  leaving  an  estate  of  three  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  pounds  and  the  following  children:  Wil- 
liam, John,  Elizabeth,  born  in  1091  ;  Honour,  1(393; 
Richard,  1<)95;  Joseph,  1G98 ;  Benjamin,  1700; 
Caleb,  1703;  Samuel,  1706;  and  Sarah,  1716. 

He  was  buried  upon  a  part  of  the  land  donated  by 
him  to  the  village  for  a  burying-ground,  which,  with 
two  or  three  lots  since  purchased  by  subscription,  is 
the  old  cemetery  of  to-day.  There  was  no  monu- 
ment to  mark  his  resting-place  until  1854,  when  the 
town  erected  a  marble  slab  at  a  cost  of  fifty  dollars. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  his  descendants  now 
living  in  this  town,  some  fifty-six  of  the  name  ap- 
pearing upon  the  tax-list  for  1886. 

John  Pool,  the  next  after  Richard  Tarr,  was  born 
in  Taunton,  England,  about  1670,  according  to  family 
tradition.  He  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  resided 
in  Beverly  several  years ;  he  worked  at  his  trade  there 
with  Richard  Woodbury.  After  his  death  he  married 
his  widow. 

He  bought  of  John  Emerson,  Jr.,  in  April,  1700,  a 
certain  farm  at  the  Cape  (.Sandy  Bay)  for  £160.  (This 
land  W!W  on  the  westerly  side  Davison's  Run.)  Pool 
found  but  one  family  here  (Richard  Tarr),  who  had 
preceded  him  a  few  years.  He,  it  is  said,  was  a  man 
of  great  industry  and  enterprise.  He  furnished  the 
builders  of  Long  Wharf,  in  Boston  harbor,  in  1710, 
with  a  large  quantity  of  timber,  which  was  trans- 
ported thither  on  a  8lor)p  built  by  himself.  He 
became  possessed  of  a  large  landed  property,  suffi- 
cient to  accommodate  each  of  his  sons  with  a  farm. 
He  sent  his  eldest  son  to  school  at  Beverly,  not  only 
that  he  might  be  educated,  but  that  he  might  be  able 
to  teach  the  younger  children.  He  died  May  19, 
1727,  aged  about  fifty-seven  years,  and  left  an  estate 
of  X2832.  His  first  wife  died  November  13,  1716, 
aged   about   fifty-five   years.     Hia   second   wife   was 


Deborah   Dodge,  of  Ipswich,  who  died   February  1, 

1718,  aged  about  thirty-three  years.  His  next  wife 
was  Elizabeth  Holmes,  of  Salem,  who  survived  her 
marriage  less  than  two  years.  His  fourth  and  last 
wife  was  Abigail  Ballard,  of  Lynn,  making  the  fourth 
wife  he  had  within  five  years.  His  children  were 
Jonathan,  born  in  1694  ;  Miriam,  169.'>;  Robert,  1697  ; 
Ebenezer,  1699 ;  Joshua,  1700 ;  (these  were  all  by  his 
first  wife  in  Beverly);  Caleb,  1701 ;  John,  1703.  By 
his  last  wife  he  had  Return,  1722,  and  Abigail  in 
1725.  The  uncommon  baptismal  name  Return  is  said 
to  have  been  in  commemoration  of  the  joy  with  which 
he  heard  the  relenting  voice  of  Abigail  Ballard  bid 
him  return,  after  she  had  once  rejected  him.  (Turn's 
Orchard,  the  name  of  a  field  in  town,  was  probably 
once  owned  by  Return  Pool.) 

There  are  forty-four  that  bear  the  name  of  Pool 
upon  the  tax-list  of  1886. 

Pool  and  three  of  his  wives  were  buried  in  his  own 
land,  now  owned  by  Ephraim  Nickerson.  October 
22,  1878,  their  remains  were  removed  to  the  old 
cemetery.  It  was  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  the 
small  parly  assembled  to  witness  this  exhumation 
and  reinterment.  All  that  could  be  found  was  care- 
fully gathered  up  and  enclosed  in  a  neat  box,  and 
depositeil  in  what  we  trust  is  its  last  resting-place. 
The  inscription  on  the  old  slate  head-stone  is: 

"  Here  Lyea  yo  Body 

of  BIr.  Jolm  Pool, 

Agod  about  57  Yoare. 

Dec'd  May  ye  19th,  1727." 

Early  Settlers  and  Other  Facts  of  Interest. 
— Up  to  1688  no  general  division  or  grant  of  any  part 
of  this  territory  of  Gloucester  had  been  made,  but  on 
the  27th  of  February  of  that  year  the  town  voted,  that 
every  householder  and  young  man,  upwards  of  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  that  was  born  in  town,  and  that  was 
then  living  in  town  and  bearing  charges  to  town  and 
county  should  have  six  acres  of  land.  Among  the 
conditions  annexed  were  that  the  inhabitants  should 
be  permitted  to  cut  wood  upon  these  lots  for  their  own 
use ;  and  the  people  have  a  free  passage  through  them 
for  certain  purposes  to  the  water  side. 

In  accordance  with  this  vote  eighty-two  lots,  all 
numbered,  beginning  at  Fl;it-Stone  Cove,  and  termi- 
nating at  Back  Beach,  Saudy  Bay,  were  laid  out 
to  persons  living  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  cut. 

Samuel  (iott,  weaver,  came  to  Pigeon  Cove  from 
Wenham  as  early  as  October  23,  1702.  He  bought  of 
William  Cogswell,  of  Chcbacco,  for  sixty  pounds 
lawful  money,  eight  six-acre  lots,  lying  upon  or  near 
Halibut  Point,  and  fixed  his  abode  in  that  then 
remote  section  of  the  town.  It  appears  that  he  was 
the  first  to  settle  at  Pigeon  Cove.  His  wife  was 
Margaret,  daughter  of  William  Andrews  of  Ipswich. 
She  died  October  30,  1722,  aged  forty-six.  He  next 
married  in  1723,  Bethany  Cogswell,  of  Ipswich,  who 
died  April  23,  175.'),  aged  sixty-seven.  Mr.  Gott  died 
November  3,  1758,  about  seventy-one  years  of  age. 
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He  had  a  large  family  of  children.  Some  of  his  de- 
soondants  have  filled  stations  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility and  usefulness.  Among  them  may  be  numbered 
Oapt.  John  (iott,  \\;ho  was  representative  to  the  Gen- 
eral tVnirt  two  terms ;  and  Lemuel,  his  son,  a  physi- 
cian in  his  native  town  several  years,  and  occupied 
other  important  positions  and  is  now  a  practicing 
physician  in  Berlin,  Mass. 

Probably  his  house  wsis  the  one  now  owned  and 
occupied  by  Charles  JIcLellan. 

It  seems  that  Samuel  Gott  bad  tor  a  neighbor  in 
1707  William  Andrews,  a  brother  to  his  first  wife;  he 
located  upon  and  owned  Andrews'  Point,  hence  the 
name. 

About  this  time  Joshua  Norwood,  another  relative; 
bought  a  large  tract  of  land  in  that  vicinity,  and  in 
1712  Jonathan  Wheeler  bought  of  Joshua  Norwood 
about  one  hundred  acres  near  Pigeon  Cove  for  .£150. 

Joshua  Norwood  lived  in  a  house  that  some  of  the 
later  years  was  owned  and  occupied  by  Joseph  Bab- 
son.  Tradition  says  this  house  was  built  by  two  men 
of  Salem  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  their  mother, 
who  was  accused  of  witchcraft.  This  house  is  now  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation. 

About  1740  Joshua  Norwood  bought  of  the  Che- 
bacco  fishermen  their  land  at  Straitsmouth  and  set- 
tled there  with  his  son  Joshua. 

Several  years  elapsed  before  any  new  settlers  were 
attracted  to  Sandy  Bay.  In  1704  Peter  Emons  was  at 
or  near  the  southern  extremity,  and  within  five  or  six 
years  Peter  Bennett  was  also  at  that  locality.  It  seems 
that  neither  of  them  became  permanent  residents;  the 
old  cellars  that  were  visible  a  few  years  since  show 
where  their  houses  once  stood. 

In  the  year  1708  the  Commoners  laid  out  in  about 
six  acre  lots  all  the  land  from.  Long  Cove  to  Cape 
Heilge  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  in  all.  Lot  No. 
1  was  at  Allen's  Head,  at  Long  Cove;  No.  122  ex- 
tended to  Cape  Hedge.  Bennett  bought  a  number  of 
these  lots,  and  made  his  home  here  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  and  shipping  his  wood  to  market; 
likely  Em(ms  was  engaged  in  the  same  business.  In 
1715  John  Davis  and  his  wife  came  from  Ipswich. 
In  1719  Jabez  Baker  and  wife  came  from  Beverly  ; 
then  came  John  Wonson  ;  he  married  a  daughter  of 
Richard  Tarr  in  1720.  Next  came  Edmund  Grover 
from  Beverly,  and  settled  near  Loblolly  Cove.  Then 
Samuel  Clark,  who  in  1726  had  a  grant  of  one-half 
acre  of  land;  then  we  hear  of  Joshua  Kendall  and 
Henry  Witham  and  Thomas  Draper,  who  married 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Richard  Tarr  in  January  6,  1733  ; 
next  we  hear  of  .lohn  Row,  whose  son  and  grandson 
were  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill;  Eli.is  Cook,  who 
came  from  Marblehead,  and  in  1734  had  a  grant  of  six- 
teen rods  of  land. 

In  1788,  in  a  petition  of  Jabez  Baker,  Benjamin 
Tarr,  John  Davis  and  others  of  the  easterly  part  of 
the  first  parish  of  Gloucester  ("Sandy  Bay  ")  to  the 
General  Court,  for  an  allowance  out  of  the  Parish 


treasury  to  support  a  minister  during  the  vi  inter 
months.  They  say  :  "  By  reason  of  the  great  mortality, 
we  have  had  thirty-one  of  our  pleasant  children  taken 
from  us  by  tleath.  We  have  reason  to  bless  God  for 
sparing  so  many.  There  is  still  living  one  hundred 
and  forty  persons."  Mention  is  made  of  twenty-seven 
families  as  being  all  the  village;  two  families,  Caleb 
Pool  and  Jonathan,  lost  three  children  each  ;  the  dis- 
ease was  the  malignant  throat  distemper;  at  this 
time  it  prevailed  e.Ktensivoly  in  New  England.  Prob- 
ably there  were  but  three  or  four  families  in  Pigeon 
Cove  at  this  time. 

Thomas  Goss  came  to  Sandy  Bay  in  1751,  and  mar- 
ried Mary  Tarr.  This  Gos.s  had  a  wonderful  dog  in 
later  years.  Goss,  with  another  man  and  his  dog,  in 
the  year  1774,  went  out  of  Sandy  Bay  for  a  day's  gun- 
ning and  fishing;  a  fresh  breeze  sprung  up  from  the 
northwest,  the  boat's  sails  were  torn  and  she  was 
otherwise  disabled,  and  was  being  drifted  at  the 
mercy  of  the  wind  and  sea.  A  vessel  came  to  their 
rescue  and  took  the  two  men  and  dog  on  board, 
and  landed  them  at  some  port  on  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  Soon  after  their  arrival  the  dog  was  missing. 
The  men  took  passage  on  a  vessel  for  Boston,  where  in 
due  time  they  arrived,  and  from  thence  walked  home. 
The  dog,  emaciated  and  worn,  arrived  two  days 
before. 

Some  time  after  this,  Goss,  with  his  dog,  was  out 
fishing;  while  hauling  a  fish  he  broke  off  and  came 
to  the  surface  ;  the  dog  jumped  overboard  to  get  the 
fish,  a  shark  attacked  the  dog — this  was  the  last  of 
that  faithful  animal. 

John  Blatchford  was  born  in  the  southern  part  of 
England  about  the  year  1702.  In  1716,  when  the 
river  Thames  was  frozen  over  beeves  were  roasted 
and  eaten  upon  the  ice.  He  was  present  with  hundreds 
of  men  and  boys.  "After  the  gentlemen  had  fin- 
ished their  feast,"  as  he  himself  used  to  say,  "the 
boys  were  all  bountifully  supplied."  At  that  time 
he  was  fourteen  years  old.  Soon  after  this  he  came 
to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  he  resided  several 
years,  and  then  went  to  Salem,  Mass.  He  came  to 
Sandy  Bay  about  1754.  January  7,  1755,  he  mar- 
ried Rachel,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth 
Clark.  For  many  years  preceding  his  death  he  was 
very  infirm.  They  went  to  live  with  their  daughter 
Rachel.  Mrs.  Blatchford  died  in  1800.  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford lived  until  1809,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  seven  years. 

He  had  six  sons  and  two  daughters.  Two  sons  died 
young.  .His  eldest  son,  John,  had  a  very  hard  experi- 
ence in  battle  and  in  prison-ships  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  His  youngest  son,  Henry,  died  in  Rockport  in 
1853,  aged  eighty-four  years.  A  grandson,  William, 
served  on  board  the  United  States  frigate  "Congress" 
when  eleven  years  old,  and  received  a  land  warrant 
for  that  service  when  he  was  past  seventy.  He  died 
January  20,  1864,  aged  seventy-six  years.  Another 
grandson,  John,  was  Representative  to  the  General 
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Court  in  1834-85.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  the 
de.scendants  of  the  elder  Blatchford  still  living  here, 
among  which  is  Eben,  the  leading  apothecary  for 
many  years,  and  his  son  Eben,  nlio  succeeded  him  in 
the  business. 

Besides  those  already  named  as  the  first  and  among 
the  first  settlers  of  Sandy,  there  were  others  whose 
names  are  familiar  at  this  day :  James  Parsons,  1744  ; 
Joseph  Thurston,  the  first  of  the  name  in  the  village, 
resided  several  years  at  Pigeon  Hill.  His  son  Joseph 
settled  here  in  1754.  Thomas  Oakes  was  living  here 
in  1748.  The  Harrises  first  located  at  Pigeon  Hill 
previous  to  1754. 

f     B.    d. 

*' The  province  tax  tbiit  year  \vu8 14      2      G    =    847.09 

Town  tax 12      3      C    =      40.68 

Total  tax $87.07  " 

In  the  year  1754  the  whole  number  of  ta.^-payers 
in  Sandy  Bay  was  thirty-seven,  of  whom,  probal)ly, 
more  than  one-half  obtained  their  living  by  fishing 
and  the  others  by  cultivating  the  soil.  Their  fishing- 
boats  were  of  but  few  tons,  as  at  this  time  there  were 
but  two  of  sulficient  value  to  beta.ved.  The  village  of 
Sandy  Bay  contained  about  one  twenty-fourth  of  the 
whole  ta.xable  valuation  of  tlie  town.  The  distance 
of  these  people  from  the  town-school  have  forced 
them  to  rely  chiefly  upon  their  own  exerlions  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  their  remoteness  from 
the  meeting-house  deprived  a  large  portion  of  them  of 
the  advantage  and  enjoyment  of  public  religious  wor- 
ship. A  school-house  was  erected  by  them  soon  after 
1725,  when  the  commissioners  granted  them  one  acre 
of  land  near  the  centre  of  the  village,  on  which  to 
erect  a  house  "  to  keep  a  good  school  in  for  the  godly 
instruction  of  children,  and  teaching  of  them  to  read 
and  write  good  English." 

They  also  had  preaching  sometimes  in  the  winter, 
and  in  1740  obtained  from  the  First  Parish  remission 
of  one-third  of  their  parish  rates,  on  condition  of 
supporting  religious  worship  in  their  own  village 
four  months  of  the  year.  The  First  Parish  was 
obliged  by  an  act  of  the  General  Court  to  do  this. 
Rev.  Moses  Parsons  was  their  minister  one  winter; 
the  names  of  tlie  other  ministers  are  not  known. 

The  act  of  incorporation  of  the  Fifth  Parish, 
"Sandy  Bay,"  received  the  approval  of  the  Governor 
January  1,  1754. 

The  westerly  line  of  the  new  parish  e.Ntcnded  from 
Cape  Hedge  to  the  highway  near  Beaver  Dam,  and 
thence  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  Squam  Parish 
line. 

The  meeting-house  was  erected  by  the  parish  about 
the  time  of  its  incor|)oration.  It  stood  near  the  head 
of  Long  Cove,  and  about  forty  feet  in  front  of  the 
prceiit  llaiitist  Meeting-house.  It  was  about  thirty- 
six  feet  square,  two  stories  high;  it  had  neither  belfry 
nor  steeple.  On  the  south  side  was  a  porch,  in  which 
was  the  entrance  to  the  audience-room,  and  a  stair- 
way leading  to  the  gallery.     The  floor  was  furnished 


with  eighteen  pews;  each  side  the  middle  aisle,  near 
the  pulpit,  were  three  long  seats;  the  other  space  was 
occupied  with  seats;  there  was  a  gallery  upon  three 
sides  of  the  room.  It  was  taken  down  in  Jlay,  1805, 
just  before  the  decea.se  of  the  venerable  pastor,  who 
had  so  many  years  officiated  as  the  pastor  of  the 
church  and  people. 

The  new  church  was  organized  February  13,  1755. 
The  ministers  of  the  First,  Third  and  Fourth  Churches, 
with  delegates,  were  present  to  assist  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  sister  church.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  the  menibers  who  were  dismissed  from  the 
First  Church  to  form  the  new :  Edmund  Grover, 
Jabez  Baker,  Nehemiah  Grover,  Henry  Witham, 
Jonathan  Pool,  Samuel  Davis,  John  Row,  James 
Parsons,  Jr.,  Samuel  Clark,  Jr.,  and  Eleazer  Lurvey. 
They  selected  for  their  minister  Rev.  Ebenezer  Cleave- 
land,  who  was  ordained  in  December,  1755,  with  a 
salary  of  si.xly  pounds  per  annum.  In  January  fol- 
lowing Edmund  Grover  and  Jabez  Baker  were  chosen 
ruling  elders,  and  Henry  Witham  and  Samuel  Davis 
were  chosen  deacons.  In  forming  themselves  into  a 
parish,  the  people  of  Sandy  Bay  assumed  a  |)ecuniary 
burthen  of  no  small  amount;  and  it  is  a  fact  in  their  . 
history,  which  their  descendants  may  remember  with 
pleasure  as  an  evidence  of  their  religious  character, 
that  the  salary  paid  their  minister  in  1755  was  more 
than  twice  that  of  their  town  and  province  tax  the 
year  preceding.  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  a  son  of  Josiah 
Cleaveland,  of  Canterbury,  Conn.,  and  was  born  in 
that  town  January  5,  1725. 

About  the  year  1740  John  Row,  born  in  1714, 
opened  a  tavern,  and  continued  in  that  business  quite 
a  number  of  years ;  the  tradition  says  held  a  commis- 
sion as  lieutenant  and  served  in  the  Canada  War  of 
1757.  He  was  patriotic,  as  were  his  sons.  John,  the 
eldest,  born  in  17.'57,  was  a  captain  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill ;  his  son  John  was  his  clerk.  Another 
son,  William,  was  also  in  the  battle.  Eben,  the  third 
son  of  Lieutenant  John  Row,  lost  one  hand  on  board 
the  "  Yankee  Hero,"  while  attempting  to  capture  the 
English  frigate  "  Milford."  For  this  casualty  he  re- 
ceived a  pension  for  life.  He  died  in  Georgetown, 
Me.,  aged  ninety-four  or  ninety-five  years.  Isaac, 
born  1762,  another  son  of  Lieutenant  John  Row  by 
his  second  wife,  Abigail,  received  a  half-pay  pension 
lor  services  rendered  privateering  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  died  January  2, 
1852,  aged  ninety  years. 

His  son  Isaac  engaged  in  privateering  during  the 
war  of  1812-14.  He  died  in  Portland,  Me.,  in  1857. 
Eben,  another  son  of  Lieutenant  Row,  served  for  a 
time  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

During  the  year  1754  the  Widow  Mary  Gamage — 
born  in  Sandy  Bay  in  1717;  her  maiden-name  was 
Norwood — returned  from  the  State  of  Maine  with  her 
children,  after  an  absence  of  several  years.  She  en- 
gaged service  as  sexton  of  the  church,  and  did  ser- 
vice in  the  medical  profession  among  her  own  sex 
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until  1797,  when  she  removed  to  Bristol,  Me,  where 
she  died  in  1822,  aged  one  hundred  and  five  years. 
She  W1V5  the  widow  of  Nathaniel  Ganiage  and  the 
daughter  of  J osliua  Norsvood,  born  in  17S3. 


CHAPTER  CXII. 

ROCKPORT— {Continued). 
ECCLESIASTICAL    HISTORY. 

B«.  E.  CUanUtHd—Bn.  Daiid  Jeicell—Sev.  WalielieM  GnU—Bev.  Wm. 
H.  DHimiiig — Kcv.  Ja\nts  H'.  Cooper—Rev.  Charles  C.  Mcltityre — 
Rev.  R.  B.  Hoicard—Rev.  A.  F.  Norcrogs—Secoitd  Congreijational 
Church— IHtjeon  Core  Otapel — Methodist  Church — Unii'ergatUt  Church 
and  Unciety — Second  Vuirersaligt  Society — Baptist  Church  and  Society 
— CaUtolic  Church — Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Ix  the  year  1753  the  citizens  of  Sandy  Bay  com- 
menced to  build  a  meeting-house  near  where  the 
Jlount  Pleasant  House  now  stands.  The  timber  was 
hauled  to  the  si)Ot  and  was  framed  and  ready  to 
raise  when,  on  account  of  dis-satisfaction  on  the  part 
of  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  the  frame  was 
removed  in  the  night  time  (tradition  says  by  women) 
to  the  southern  part  of  what  is  now  Baptist  Square, 
and  there  it  was  erected.  It  was  thirty-six  feet 
square,  two  stories  high  ;  it  had  no  tower  or  belfry. 
It  fronted  the  south ;  on  the  front  was  a  porch, 
though  which  was  the  entrance  to  the  audience  room 
and  the  galleries,  which  were  upon  three  sides;  the 
front  gallery  was  occupied  by  the  singers.  Over  the 
pulpit  was  a  sounding-board  ;  the  pulpit  was  also 
furnished  with  an  hour  glass,  by  which  the  minister 
timed  the  service.  The  lower  floor  was  furnished 
with  eighteen  pews,  and  each  side  of  the  middle  aisle 
were  three  long  seats  for  the  aged  men  and  women  ; 
there  was  a  seat  for  the  colored  people  (slaves),  of 
whom  there  were  several  before  the  Revolutionary 
^S'ar  ;  there  was  also  a  seat  under  or  near  the  front  of 
the  ])ulpit  for  the  deacons ;  here  they  deaconed  off 
the  hymn,  one  line  at  a  time,  for  the  singers.  Cap- 
tain Young  and  Thomas  Dresser  led  the  singing; 
they  had  no  music-book  or  tuning-fork ;  they  were 
guided  wholly  by  the  ear.  The  horse  block  stood 
near  the  eastern  corner  of  the  meeting-house,  by 
which  they  were  accommodated  in  mounting  their 
horses, — man  and  wife  rode  the  same  horse;  there 
wiis,  at  that  time,  hardly  a  carriage  in  the  village. 
Previous  to  the  building  of  the  meeting-house,  in 
fact,  until  January,  1754,  when  Sandy  Bay  was  incor- 
porated as  the  Fifth  Parish  of  fJlouccster,  they  were 
iibliged  to  pay  their  tax  to  support  preaching  in  the 
First  Parish  of  Gloucester,  of  which  it  was  a  i)art ; 
but  for  .several  years  previous  to  1754  the  First  Par- 
ish relinquished  one-third  part  of  the  yearly  tax  of 
Sandy  Bay,  on  condition  that  they  support  preaching 
by  themselves  four  months  of  each  -year,  which,  for 
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several  years,  they  did.  Rev.  Moses  Parsons  offi- 
ciated one  winter ;  there  is  the  name  of  no  other  cler- 
gyman handed  down  except  that  Mr.  EbenezerCleave- 
land  came  to  Sandy  Bay  in  1752,  and  preached  in  the 
log  school-house,  which  set  in  the  yard  front  of  the 
present  Congregational  meetinghouse,  a  part  of  the 
time. 

Ebenezer  Cleavelaxd  was  the  first  permanent 
minister;  he  was  from  Canterbury,  Conn,  (tradition 
says  he  preached  a  short  time  in  Esse.x  before  he  came 
here).  A  Congrogationalist  Church  of  ten  members, 
dismissed  from  the  First  Church  for  this  purpose,  was 
organized  February  13,  1755, — Edmund  Grover,  Ja- 
bez  Baker,  Nebemiah  Grover,  Henry  Withain,  Jona- 
than Pool,  Samuel  Davis,  John  Rowe,  James  Parsons, 
Jr.,  Samuel  Clark,  Jr.,  Eleazer  Lurvey.  Rev.  Ebene- 
zer Cleaveland  was  ordained  in  December,  1755 ;  his 
salary  was  sixty  pounds  per  year,  which  was  four  times 
the  amount  of  their  town  tax  that  year  (exclusive  of 
the  frame  for  his  dwelling-house).  By  vote  of  the 
parish  the  ministers  that  attend  the  ordination  are  to 
be  entertained  at  the  house  of  Samuel  Davis;  he  to 
receive  ten  shillings  (old  tenor)  for  each  man  enter- 
tained; and  Mr.  Francis  Pool  was  to  procure  a  cush- 
ion for  the  pulpit  previous  to  the  ordination.  We 
are  left  almost  exclusively  to  conjecture  as  to  the 
ministers  that  officiated  on  this  all-important  occa- 
sion. It  is  more  than  probable  that  Rev.  John  White, 
of  the  First  Parish  (then  about  eighty  years  of  age), 
Samuel  Chandler  (then  about  forty),  John  Rogers, 
of  the  old  town  (then  P^ourth  Parish),  and  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Bradstreet,  of  the  Third  Parish,  were  present. 
The  exercises  undoubtedly  were  of  a  very  interesting 
character,  the  influences  of  which  have  extended  to 
the  present  generation,  and  we  trust  will  continue 
unto  all  coming  time. 

It  seems  that  Rev.  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  absent  part 
of  the  years  1758,  '59  and  '60 ;  this  was  the  time  of 
the  French  War,  and  he  was,  for  a  time,  chaplain  in 
the  army,  stationed  near  Lake  Champlain. 

And  then,  by  consent  of  the  church,  he,  in  June, 
1775,  joined  the  Revolutionary  army  a.»  chaplain,  and 
the  following  winter  was  stationed  at  Dorchester 
Heights.  He  served  also  at  Rhode  Island  and  at 
other  places. 

On  his  return  home  he  found  his  parish  in  a  dis- 
tressed condition  ;  some  had  fallen  in  battle,  others 
had  died  in  prison-ships,  many  had  perished  at  sea ; 
nearly  all  the  able-bodied  men  were  absent  in  the 
army  or  on  board  of  naval  vessels  or  privateers.  They 
were  indebted  to  him  for  past  labors,  and  the  best 
they  could  do  was  to  give  him  a  salary  of  ninety 
quintals  of  hake-fish  per  annum. 

He  was  therefore  compelled  to  seek  another  field 
of  lal)or,  an<l  accepted  an  oflTer  to  become  superin- 
tendent of  Dartmouth  College  lands  at  Llandoft"  N. 
H. ;  also  preaching  in  that  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring towns  until  about  1785,  when  he  returned  to 
Sandy  Bay,  and  preached  to  his  former  flock  wlien 
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not  otherwise  engaged,  for  such  contributions  as  they 
could  raise  for  liim. 

After  ii  few  years  he  removed  to  Amesbury,  Mass., 
and  there  preaclied  until  about  1797,  when  he  came 
back  to  his  old  home  and  finished  his  days  in  the 
house  which  he  built  early  in  his  ministry.  (Said 
house  has  had  a  third  story  and  an  L  added  and  oth- 
er improvements.     It  is  the  Abbot  House  of  to-day). 

He  preached  at  least  once  in  the  new  meeting- 
house that  was  built  in  1804  (and  dedicated  in  October. 
Rev.  Abiel  Abbot  preached  the  sermon),  and  baptized 
nineteen  children.  He  died  July  4, 1805,  aged  eighty 
years. 

In  all  his  private  relations  he  was  kind  and  lov- 
ing, and  his  public  duties  were  performed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  him  the  respect  and  affection  of  bis 
people. 

His  virtues  were  subjected  to  severe  trials,  but  he 
came  from  the  ordeal  with  increased  brightness.  Un- 
usual domestic  troubles  fell  to  his  lot,  but  he  kept  his 
faith,  and  preserved  a  patient,  serene  and  nfl'ectionate 
spirit  to  the  end.  He  died  with  Christian  resigna- 
tion ;  trusting  as  he  said,  "  in  the  same  God  who  had 
protected  him  when  the  bullets  were  flying  about  his 
head  on  the  field  of  battle,"  and  resting  "  on  the  doc- 
trines of  free  grace  his  hope  of  immortal  glory." 

He  lies  buried  in  the  old  Parish  I!iirying-(iround; 
upon  his  grave-stone,  besides  the  usual  inscription  are 
these  lines, — 

"  rnrowell,  thou  mun  of  God  !  Wo  saw  tliy  grief; 
Nor  youth,  nor  hoiiry  diiys  produced  relief: 
By  painful  crosses  trj-'d,  by  sorrows  prov'd, 
By  good  men  honor'd,  and  by  Jesus  lov'd, 
Thy  numy  years  one  liallow'il  current  ran  ; 
A  faithful  i>astor,  and  a  g<M)]y  man." 

Mr.  Cleaveland's  wife  was  Abigail  Stevens,  of  Can- 
terbury, Conn.  She  died  December  25,  1804,  aged 
seventy-seven  years.  When  expiring,  she  repeated 
the  following  lines: 

'*  Mercy,  good  Lord  I  mercy  I  crave  ; 
This  is  the  total  sum  : 
For  mercy,  Li)rd  is  all  my  suit, 
Lord,  let  thy  mercy  come." 

They  had  twelve  children,  only  three  of  which  died 
in  Sandy  Bay.  One  great-granddaughter  is  now  liv- 
ing here,  .Mr.i.  Wingood. 

Rev.  David  Jewett. —  After  being  without  a 
stated  pastor  more  than  twenty  years.  Rev.  David 
Jewett,  a  young  man  of  thirty  years  old,  and  a  grad- 
uate of  Dartmouth  College,  was  called  to  the  pa:(tor- 
atc,  anil  was  ordained  on  the  S(Hh  day  of  October, 
1805.  At  the  time  of  his  settlement  the  chuich  had 
become  almost  extinct  ;  there  were  but  two  male  and 
eleven  female  members ;  they  were  well-advanced  in 
years.  For  more  than  twenty-three  years  they  had  not 
met  iiround  the  table  of  the  Lord.  The  salary  of  the 
new  minister  was  li.xcd  at  .sI.n  hundred  dollars  each 
year. 

The  sermon    at   the   ordination  wa.s   preached    by 


Rev.  Samuel  Worcester,  of  Salem,  Mass.  Text  was 
Jeremiah,  third  chapter,  fifteenth  verse,  "And  I  will 
give  you  pastors  according  to  mine  heart,  which  shall 
feed  you  with  knowledge  and  understanding." 

Notwithstanding  the  decline  of  the  church  and  the 
long  vacant  pastorate,  the  year  previous  to  the  or- 
dination of  Mr.  Jewett,  there  was  built  a  large  and 
coniniodioua  house  of  worship  at  a  cost  of  nine  thou- 
and  dollars.  And  this  when  the  whole  population  of 
Sandy  Bay,  probably,  did  not  exceed  one  thousand, 
and  the  whole  taxable  property  as  appears  by  the 
assessors'  books  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  thousand. 
Some  seven  years  previous  a  school -house  was  built  by 
fifty-eight  individuals  at  a  cost  of  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars ;  hence  the  name 
"proprietors' school-house;"  therefore,  notwithstand- 
ing the  small  number  of  church  members  and  the  low 
state  of  religion,  consequent  upon  a  so  long  vacant 
pastorate,  there  was  within  the  people  an  inherent 
desire  for  the  ministration  of  the  word  of  God,  and 
for  the  education  of  the  children  and  youth. 

Under  the  earnest  and  faithful  labors  of  the  new 
pastor  the  church  soon  regained  its  former  position 
among  the  fiimily  of  churches,  and  being  blessed  by 
revivals  increased  greatly  in  number  and  in  spiritual 
strength.  In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1827  and  '28  was 
the  most  powerful  revival  in  the  history  of  the  church. 
One  hundred  and  forty-one  new  members  were  the 
fruit  of  this  one  ingathering  of  souls.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  members  admitted  during  his  ministry  was 
three  hundred  and  five.  He  found  a  church  of  thir- 
teen members,  and  when  he  resigned,  in  1836,  he  left 
one  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen,  strong  and  vigorous. 
From  the  earliest  days  of  his  settlement  he  adopted 
the  custom  of  inviting  the  children  to  his  house  on 
Saturday  afternoon  for  catechetical  instruction.  There 
are  some  few  now  living  (1887),  that  were  partakers  of 
that  privilege.  The  .Sabbtith-school  was  organized 
May  23,  1818.  Deacon  Jabez  K.  Ciott  was  chosen  su- 
perintendent, and  served  in  that  capacity  thirty-two 
years,  though  not  continuously.  The  others  thai  have 
occupied  that  position  are  Joseph  Bartlett,  Deacon 
Thomas  Giles,  Dr.  Lemuel  Gott,  James  Haskell, 
Deacon  Newell  Giles,  Reuben  Brooks,  John  W.  Mar- 
shall and  Deacon  Andrew  F.  Clark,  the  present  in- 
cumbent. 

Mr.  Jewett  married  Rebecca  Reed,  of  Marblehead. 
Four  children  were  born  to  them  :  William  R.,  who 
became  an  earnest  and  faithful  preacher  of  the  gos- 
pel;  D.  Brainard,  who  was  a  successful  Boston  mer- 
chant ;  Mary  A.,  who  married  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitney, 
of  Waltham  ;   Klizabcth,  now  a  resident  of  Boston. 

His  wife  died  at  Waltham  April  16,  1859,  aged 
seventy-five. 

Mr.  Jewett,  after  leaving  Rockport,  made  liis  home 
in  Marblehead,  and  later  at  Waltham,  preaching  oc- 
casionally as  opportunity  "tiered,  lie  died  at  Wal- 
tham, JIass,  July  14,  1841,  aged  sixly-cight  years. 
His  remains  now  rest   in   the  old    Parish   Burying- 
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Ground,  in  the  town  where  his  life-work  was  per- 
formed, and  also  those  of  his  wife.  The  parisli  have 
erected  a  irranite  iiKniiiment  in  token  of  their  rcmcm- 
hrance  of  liis  ilevotion  to  the  welfare  of  tlic  people 
to  wliom  he  .<o  long  ministered. 

The  luonument  alhuled  to  is  an  elegant  specimen 
of  Rockport  granite,  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  workmanship.  On  one  side  is  the 
name  "  Rev.  David  Jewett"  in  raised  granite  letters; 
on  the  otiier  the  following  inscription  inserted  on  a 
marble  tablet : 

"  Born  ill  llollis,  N.  H  ,  .July  18,  I77S. 

GrHdimtol  iit  Dartmoutli  Cullegc,  1801. 

Ordained  Tastor  of  tlie  Coug.  Church, 

Octr.  311,  181W. 

Died  nt  Waltham,  July  U,  1S«. 

Dtstin^isliod  for  strict  integrity,  godly  Bimplicity,  unity  of  purpose, 

untiring  energy  and  lielf-sacrifice,  in  his  devotion  to  the  Church  of 

Christ. 

Living  he  enjoyed  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  people  ;  dying,  he 
left  his  memory  embalmed  in  tile  warmest  affection  of  their  hearts. 

This  niunuinent  is  gratefully  erected  by  the  church  and  society  of 
which  he  was  p^tor  more  than  thirty  years.'' 

Rev.  Wakefield  Gale,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth, 
succeeded  Rev.  Mr.  Jewett,  and  was  installed  on  the 
4th  day  of  May,  1836.  He  was  born  in  Pembroke, 
X.  H.,  and  had  been  pastor  of  a  church  at  Eastport, 
Maine,  ten  years  previous  to  his  pastorate  here.  The 
installation  sermon  was  by  Rev.  William  M.  Rogers, 
of  Boston ;  his  text,  Mark  14th  chap.  15th  verse :  '"And 
he  said  unto  them.  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature."  The  church  was  great- 
ly blessed  under  his  earnest  and  faithful  labors  of 
twenty-seven  years,  and  it  enjoyed  several  very  inter- 
esting revivals  of  religion.  In  the  year  1839  fifty- 
eight  new  members  were  added  to  the  church.  The 
fruit  of  another  revival,  in  1843,  was  an  addition  to 
the  church  membership  of  eighty-two  persons. 

During  his  entire  pastorate  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  were  added  to  the  church,  nearly  all  on  profession 
of  their  faith. 

Mr.  Gale  was  dismissed  by  council  on  the  10th  day 
of  February,  1864,  after  a  very  successful  pastorate. 

In  1839  the  church  edifice  was  thoroughly  repaired, 
and  improved  by  a  new  pulpit  and  pews,  new  windows 
and  steeple,  etc.,  at  a  cost  of  eight  thousand  dollars. 
The  text  of  the  last  sermon  in  the  house  before  the 
repairs  was  John  14th  chap.  31st  verse :  "  Arise,  let 
us  go  hence ;"  and  at  the  re-dedication,  after  the 
work  was  completed,  was  from  116th  Psalm,  7th  verse: 
"  Return  unto  thy  rest,  0  ray  soul,  for  the  Lord  hath 
dealt  bountifully  with  thee." 

No  accident  had  taken  place  during  all  the  months 
occupied  in  repairs  and  improvements. 

His  wife,  Mary  Louisa,  died  in  Rockport,  April  12, 
1861,  aged  fifty-four  years,  an  exemplary  Christian 
and  greatly  beloved.  Jlost  of  the  time  after  he  left 
town  he  made  Easthainpton,  Mass.,  his  home,  and 
supplied  the  church  at  West  Granville  for  a  time. 
He  was  married  tw-ice  after  he  left  Rockport.  He 
died  at  Easthampton,  October  2,  1381,  aged  eighty- 


five  years,  leaving  a  widow,  two  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter, children  of  his  first  wife. 

Himself,  wife  Mary  Louisa,  and  five  children  are 
buried  on  his  family  lot  in  our  Beech  Grove  Ceme- 
tery. 

Rev.  William  H.  Dunning  succeeded  Rev.  Mr. 
Gale,  and  was  ordained  on  the  10th  day  of  February, 
1864.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Nehemiah 
Adams,  D.D.,  of  Boston;  the  ordaining  prayer  by 
Rev.  F.  V.  Tenney,  of  Manchester. 

Mr.  Dunning's  pastorate  was  earnest  and  success- 
ful, though  short  and  broken,  on  account  of  ill  health. 
Its  influence  will  be  lasting. 

After  three  years  and  a  half,  during  which  fifty  new 
members  were  added  to  the  church,  he,  on  account  of 
continued  ill  health,  was  compelled  to  resign  his 
charge,  and  was  dismissed  by  council  on  the  5th  day 
of  February,  1867. 

He  died  on  the  9th  day  of  February,  1869,  at 
Faribault,  Minn.,  where  he  had  gone  in  search  of 
health. 

Rev.  James  W.  Cooper,  the  fifth  pastor  of  this 
church,  was  ordained  on  the  10th  day  of  September, 
1868.  The  sermon  was  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Manning, 
of  the  old  South  Church,  Boston  ;  ordaining  prayer 
by  Rev.  William  M.  Barbour,  of  Peabody.  Rev.  J. 
L.  Jenkins,  of  Amherst,  gave  the  charge  to  the  pas- 
tor. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  a  young  man  full  of  promise;  his 
pastorate  though  short,  was  successful.  The  Sabbath- 
school  increased  in  interest,  and  at  its  close  numbered 
more  than  four  hundred  members.  And  the  church 
May  1,  1870,  had  a  membership  of  three  hundred  and 
nine. 

He  resigned  his  pastorate  November  25,1870.  His 
letter  was  read  by  Rev.  Will  C.  Wood,  of  Lanesville, 
and  he  was  dismissed  by  council  June  10,  1871.  He  is 
now  and  for  several  years  past  has  been  pastor  of  a 
large  and  influential  church  in  New  Britain,  Conn. 

He  preached  his  farewell  the  last  Sabbath  of  De- 
cember, 1870. 

Rev.  Charle.s  C.  McIntire  was  the  next  called 
to  the  pastorate,  and  was  installed  by  council  Decem- 
ber 28,  1871.  Invocation  by  Rev.  Charles  Van  Nor- 
den,  of  Beverly  ;  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  Rev. 
Will  C.  Wood,  of  Wenham ;  sermon  by  Rev.  George 
N.  Anthony,  of  Peabody  ;  installing  prayer  by  Rev. 
George  L.  Gleason,  of  Manchester ;  charge  to  the 
pastor  by  Rev.  C.  R.  Palmer,  of  Tabernacle  Church, 
Salem;  right  hand  of  fellowship  by  Rev.  S.  W.  Segar, 
of  Gloucester :  address  to  the  people  by  Rev.  S.  C. 
Thacher,  of  VVareham  ;  concluding  prayer  by  Rev.  W. 
H.  Teel,  of  Lanesville. 

Mr.  Mclntire's  jiastorate  was  rendered  somewhat 
unpleasant  by  circumstances  beyond  his  control. 
When  he  was  called,  the  church  edifice  was  under- 
going very  extensive  repairs  and  improvements.  The 
parish  were  holding  their  Sabbath  services  in  the 
town    hall.     These   repairs   and  improvements   con- 
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sisted  in  sawing  the  meeting-house  in  two  aiul  add- 
ing to  its  length  twenty  feet,  entirely  stripping  the 
inside  of  the  pulpit,  pews,  all  of  the  inside  finish  and 
the  galleries,  purchasing  the  pews,  placing  new  win- 
dows,— in  fact,  thoroughly  changing  the  interior  and 
painting  the  exterior  and  removing  the  vestry  and 
enlarging  it;  all  this  at  a  cost  of  about  twenty-eight 
thousand  dollars,  including  the  jjurchasing  of  the 
pews.  Then  came  a  depression  of  the  business  of 
the  town  and  financial  failures;  finally  the  debt, 
though  reduced  to  about  twenty  thousand  dollars,  be- 
came a  burden  too  heavy  for  the  society  to  bear.  The 
savings  bank,  holding  a  large  mortgage  upon  the 
parish  property,  foreclosed  and  took  possession. 
Thus  the  meeting-house  was  closed  and  the  society 
were  obliged  lo  find  some  other  house  in  which 
to  meet  for  worship.  They  were  accommodated  by 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  opening 
to  them  the  door-t  of  their  chapel  and  inviting 
them  to  enter,  which  invitation  they  gratefully 
accepted,  and  occupied  the  room,  though  too  strait 
for  them,  several  months.  Jlr.  Mclnlirc  resigned  the 
pastorate  January,  1880,  and  was  dismissed  by  coun- 
cil September  3,  1880. 

Rev.  R.  B.  Hoavard,  the  seventh  pastor  of  this 
church,  was  installed  by  council  September  3,  1880. 
The  order  of  service  was  as  follows  : 

Invocation,  by  Rev.  S.  B.Andrews,  of  Lnnesvillc-. 

Reading  of  Scriptures,  by  Rev,  John  Cnpen  (Methodist),  of  RocJiport. 

Sfnnuli,  by  Rev.  J.  IJ.  Clarlc. 

Instiitling  prayer,  by  Rev.  George  L.  Gleason. 

Cliaige  to  tlio  pastor,  by  Rev.  C  C.  ^Iclntire. 

Right  liiind  of  fellowsliip,  by  Rev.  F.  G.  Clarli,  of  Gloucester. 

Address  to  tlie  people,  by  Rev.  F.  H.  Boyntou,  of  Essex. 

Coucludiiig  prayer,  hy  Rev.  E.  S.  I'otter,  East  Gloucester. 

Benediction,  by  the  pastor. 

The  same  council  dismissed  Rev.  C.  C.  Mclntire. 
When  Rev.  R.  I?.  Howard  came  to  the  church  as  a 
supply,  they  were  holding  service  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  He  soon  be- 
came interested,  and  put  forth  efforts  to  repurchase 
the  church  property  ;  these  efforts  found  a  response  by 
members  of  the  parish  and  friends  out  of  town.  The 
savings  bank  proposed  to  relinquish  its  claim  upon 
the  property  on  the  payment  often  thousand  dollars. 
Members  of  the  society  contributed  with  some  degree 
of  enthusiasm  to  this  end,  and  friendsout  of  town  aided 
by  their  liberal  contributions  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
the  money  was  raised  and  paid  the  bank  ;  the  parish 
again  came  in  possession  of  the  property,  and 
have  continued  free  from  debt  until  the  present  time, 
1887.  Therefore,  financially  consideied,  Mr.  How- 
ard's pa>torate  was  surely  a  success,  and  who  will  say 
that  it  was  not  also  spiritually  ? 

Rev.  a.  F.  Noucrosb  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  this  church  in  the  autumn  of  18S4.  He  took 
charge  the  first  Sabbath  in  January,  188.'),  and  was 
installed  tm  the  13th  day  of  February  following,  which 
was  the  one  hundreil  and  thirtieth  anniversiiry 
of    the      organization    of    the     churih,     he      being 


its  eighth  pastor.  The  order  of  installation 
was  as  follows :  Invocati(m,  by  Rev.  Arthur  W. 
Tirrell,  of  Rockport ;  reading  of  Scripture,  by  Rev. 
Nathl.  Richardson,  resident;  sermon,  by  Rev.  W.  J. 
Tucker,  of  Andover;  installing  prayer,  by  Rev.  F.  G. 
Clark,  of  Gloucesler ;  right  hand  of  fellowship,  by 
Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  of  Haverhill ;  charge  to  the 
pastor,  by  Rev.  R.  B.  Howard,  of  Medfbrd  ;  a<ldress 
to  the  people,  by  Rev.  Temple  Cutler,  of  Esse.x  ; 
benediction,  by  the  pastor.  Mr.  Norcross  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Dartmouth,  and  commences  his  labors  under 
favorable  auspices.  The  parish  is  free  from  debt,  and 
church  and  parish  united  in  his  settlement,  and  at 
the  present  time,  1887,  are  enjoying  a  tolerable  degree 
of  prosperity.  The  regular  services  are  quitf  well  at- 
tended, the  Sabbath-school  is  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion, its  sessions  are  quite  well  attended  and  it  has  a 
good  library.  Deacon  Andrew  F.  Clark  is  superin- 
tendent; he  is  the  ninth  in  succession  to  that  office 
during  the  sixty-nine  years  of  its  history.  The  school 
has  lately  received  from  the  heirs  of  our  late  respected 
townsman,  John  G.  Dennis,  a  donation  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  thus  following  out  the  intention  of  their 
father,  though  he  left  no  will. 

Second  Congregational  Church. — On  the  15th 
day  of  March,  185.5,  a  second  Congregational  Church 
of  sixteen  members  was  organized  by  an  ecclesiastical 
council  called  for  that  purpose.  Rev.  A.  B.  Rich,  of 
Danvers,  was  moderator,  and  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rich- 
ardson, of  Lanesvillc,  was  scribe.  These  sixteen 
persons  were  disnii.«sed  from  the  First  Congregation- 
alist  Church  in  this  town  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing a  second  church  of  the  same  order. 

This  was  deemed  necessary,  as  the  attendance  at  the 
First  Church  was  large,  and  had  outgrown  the  seating 
capacity  of  their  house  of  worship.  At  this  time  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  purchase  or  hire  a  pew  (the  pews 
were  owned  by  individuals).  This  state  of  things  may 
seem  strange  in  this  day  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  true. 
The  Rev.  David  Breniner,  ayoung  n)an  and  graduate 
of  Andover,  was  called  to  the  First  Church  the  year 
previous,  as  associate  pastor  with  Rev.  Wakefield 
Galo,  ha,vingthen  in  view  the  organization  of  a  second 
church,  of  which  he  would  probably  be  the  pastor. 

Soon  after  its  organization  the  church,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  invited  Mr.  liremner  to  become  their  pas- 
tor. The  society  also  that  had  been  legally  formed 
in  connection  with  the  church  concurred  without  a 
dissenting  voice,  and  voted  to  pay  him  a  salary  of  one 
thousand  dollars  per  year. 

Mr.  ISremner  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained 
and  installed  on  the  2d  day  of  May,  1825.  Rev. 
Daniel  Fitz,  of  Ipswich,  was  moderator  of  the  council, 
and  Rev.  A.  II.  Quint,  of  Jamaica  Plain,  was  scribe. 
Eighteen  churches  were  represented  in  the  council. 
The  order  of  exercises  were  Introductory  prayer, 
by  Rev.  .\.  H.  (Juint;  reading  of  the  8crii>tures,  by 
Rev.  H.  .1.  I'atrick.  of  lied  ford  ;  sermon,  by  Rev.  E. 
A.    Park.    D.l).,   of  Andover;  ordaining   prayer,  by 
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Rev.  Wakefield  Gale,  of  Eockport;  charge  to  the  pas- 
tor, by  Rev.  Lyman  Whiting,  of  Reading;  right  hand 
of  fellowship,  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Manning,  of  Medl'ord; 
address  to  the  church  and  society,  by  Rev.  J.  E. 
Pwincll,  of  Salem  ;  conclu'ling  prayer,  by  Rev.  J.  O. 
JIurray.  of  Danvers  ;  benediction,  by  the  pastor. 

Rev.  Mr.  Breniner  ret^igned  his  pastorate  October 
13,  1803.  The  church,  after  holding  several  meetings 
and,  by  a  committee  chosen  for  that  purpose,  conferred 
with  Mr.  Brcmner,  reluctantly  accepted  his  resigna- 
tion. He  was  dis-missed  by  an  ecclesiastical  council 
October  20,  1864— Rev.  Wakefield  Gale,  moderator, 
and  Rev.  W.  M.  Barbour,  scribe. 

The  council  voted  that  the  pastoral  relation  be  dis- 
solved. Then  they  say :  "  In  coming  to  this  result 
the  council  express  their  regret  at  losing  one  from 
among  us  with  whom  they  have  had  so  much  pleas- 
ant intercourse,  and  who  has  been  so  faithful  and 
useful,  and  so  much  beloved  in  this  community,  as 
well  as  by  his  own  church  and  society,  and  they 
cheerfully  commend  him  to  the  churches  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  an  able,  devoted  and  successful  min- 
ister of  the  Gosj^el — sound  in  the  faith,  of  a  blameless 
life, — a  diligent  student  and  an  affectionate  pastor. 
We  tender  to  him  our  undiminished  affection  and 
confidence,  and  wish  him  much  happiness  and  success 
in  the  new  field  of  labor  to  which  Providence  has 
called  him." 

The  church  of  sixteen  members  during  the  ministry 
of  Mr.  Bremner  grew  to  eighty. 

After  Rev.  Mr.  Bremner's  resignation  the  pulpit 
was  temporarily  supplied  until  March  31, 1SG4,  when, 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  the  church  and  society  invited 
Rev.  L.  H.  Angler  to  become  their  pastor,  and  he  ac- 
cepted their  invitation.  His  salary  was  fixed  at 
SIOOO  per  year.  He  occupied  that  position  until 
October,  1867,  when  he  resigned  his  pastorate.  He 
had  not  been  installed  by  council. 

On  account  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  and  the  de- 
cline of  business  and  other  circumstances,  the  church 
and  society  felt  compelled  to  call  an  ecclesiastical 
council  to  advise  with  them,  as  it  had  become  diflicult 
to  support  preaching  regularly.  A  council  convened 
on  the  21st  day  of  October,  1868,  and  after  due  con- 
sideration advised  the  Second  Church  to- dissolve 
their  church  organization  and  unite  with  the  First 
Church.  The  Second  Church  voted  not  to  dissolve, 
but  would  grant  letters  to  any  member  who  desired 
them.  Under  this  vote  numbers  took  letters  to  the 
First  Church,  some  to  the  Methodist,  and  at  a  later  day 
some  to  the  church  at  Pigeon  Cove.  The  First 
Church  extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  members 
of  the  Second  Church  to  unite  with  them. 

The  chapel  of  the  Second  Church,  corner  of  Broad-' 
way  and  School  Streets,  was  built  by  stockholders  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  18").'),  at  a  cost  of  about 
S4000,  including  land.  Previous  to  this  the  Second 
Society  worshipped  in  the  vestry  of  the  First  Church. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  society  it  was  sold  to  the 


Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  by  them  at  a  later  day  to  the  I.  O.  O.  F. 
They  have  raised  it  and  placed  another  story  under 
it,  making  it  convenient  for  their  use,  and  more  at- 
tractive to  the  public  eye. 

On  the  26th  day  of  August,  18(i4,  an  ecclesiastical 
council  was  called  to  meet  in  Broadway  Chapel  for 
the  purpose  of  ordaining  Walter  Harris  Giles,  a  mem- 
ber of  Second  Congregational  Church,  as  a  missionary 
of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  Rev.  A. 
B.  Rich,  of  Beverly,  was  moderator;  Rev.  Thomas 
Morong,  of  Lanesville,  scribe.  The  sermon  was  by 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Bliss,  of  Constantinople,  Turkey; 
ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  L.  H.  Angler,  of  the  Second 
Church,  Rockport ;  right  hand  of  fellowship  by 
Rev.  William  H.  Dunning,  of  the  First  Church, 
Rockport ;  charge  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Thacher,  of  the 
Evangelical  Church,  Gloucester;  closing  prayer,  by 
Rev.  John  A.Vinton,  of  Boston;  benediction,  by 
Rev.  W.  H.  Giles. 

He  died  at  Constantinople,  Turkey,  May  21,  1867, 
in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  son  of 
Deacon  Thomas  and  Mary  Giles,  of  this  town. 

Pigeon  Cove  Chapel. — What  is  now  the  Pigeon 
Cove  Chapel  Church  and  Society  (Congregationalist) 
originated  from  a  Sunday-school  that  was  organized 
in  Woodbury's  Hall  (it  was  over  the  Union  Store), 
May  31,  1857;  there  were  about  forty  persons  present, 
children  and  adults.  Lyman  B.  Stockman  (by  whose 
efforts  mainly  the  school  was  gathered)  was  chosen 
superintendent. 

In  the  month  of  November  the  same  year  the 
school  removed  to  what  was  a  district  school-house, 
before  the  public  schools  were  reorganized.  It  was 
located  near  the  residence  of  Beniah  Colburn  (now 
the  residence  of  Alpheus  Goodwin).  The  school 
continued  at  this  place  until  1869.  When  the  chap- 
el was  built  and  dedicated  it  removed  thither. 

The  most  of  the  time  while  the  .school  occupied 
the  school-house  a  preaching  service  was  held  each 
Sabbath  at  five  o'clock  p.m.,  at  which  pastors  of 
neighboring  churches, — Congregationalist,  Baptist  and 
Methodist,  of  Rockport,  and  Congregationalist,  of 
Lanesville — rendered  valuable  service.  When  such 
supplies  failed  a  well-chosen  sermon  was  read  by  the 
superintendent  with  good  effect,  or  else  the  hour  was 
occupied  by  a  prayer  and  conference  meeting. 

While  the  school-house  was  occupied  by  the  Sun- 
day-school the  town,  who  had  purchased  it  of  the 
school  district,  sold  it  to  David  L.  Choate,  for  about 
three  hundred  dollars;  and  he  soon  sold  it  to  Dea- 
con J.  R.  Gott,  Newell  Giles  and  Elbridge  Witham, 
for  about  the  same  amount.  They  allowed  the  school 
to  occupy  it  seven  years  free  of  rent,  then  sold  it  to 
the  school  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  After 
the  chapel  was  built  the  school,  by  its  trustees,  sold 
the  school-house  and  land  to  Beniah  Colburn,  for 
three  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars. 

The  chapel  was  built  in  1868,  at  a  cost,  including 
land  and  furniture,  of  $3696.92.     It  was  dedicated  in 
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January,  1869.  Sermon  by  Rev.  James  W.  Cooper, 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregationalist  Church  in 
Rockport.  At  this  time  there  was  a  debt  resting 
upon  it  of  some  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars; 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Ladies'  Circle,  by  fairs  and  dona- 
tions by  friends  of  the  institution,  in  1871  the  entire 
debt  was  canceled.  In  1873  the  addition  of  a  tower 
was  made,  a  bell  was  i)urchased  and  put  in  place  and 
an  iron  fence  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $247o.0S.  By 
these  improvements  a  debt  of  one  thousand  three 
hundred  dollars  was  incurred ;  it  was  gradually  re- 
duced, until  1880,  when  it  was  about  six  hundred 
dollars.  Special  efforts  were  put  forth,  and  friends 
came  forward  with  their  liberal  contributions,  and 
the  entire  debt  was  canceled.  And  none  has  since 
been  incurred. 

Sunday,  August  24,  1873.  For  the  first  time  the 
inhabitants  of  Pigeon  Cove  were  called  to  worship  by 
the  ringing  of  the  church  bell. 

March  20,  1874.  A  church  of  nineteen  members 
was  organized,  under  the  name  of  the  "  First  Church 
of  Christ  at  Pigeon  Cove." 

September  22,  1874.  This  church  was  recognized 
by  a  council  of  churches,  duly  called,  as  a  church  of 
Christ  in  good  and  regular  standing  and  fellowship 
witii  other  Congregationalist  Churches.  Rev.  E.  S. 
Alwood,  D.D.,  of  the  Crombie  Street  Church,  Salem, 
was  moderator  of  the  council,  and  Rev.  C.  C.  Mcln- 
tire  was  scribe.  Rev.  Chandler  Robbins,  D.D.,  of 
Boston,  preached  the  sermon.  Rev.  Daniel  P.  Noyes 
was  acting  ]>astor. 

This  year  there  was  organized  and  incorporated  an 
ecclesiastical  society  in  connection  with  the  church 
to  manage  its  financial  affairs. 

The  land  was  purchased  and  the  chapel  built  in 
the  name  of  the  Sabbath  school,  the  business  being 
managed  by  three  trustees  chosen  by  the  school. 
The  trustees  in  1883,  by  vote  of  the  Sabbath-school, 
deeded  the  chapel,  laud  and  furniture  to  the  church 
and  society. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  organization  of  this  school 
Mr.  Stockman  received  an  invitation  to  teach  a 
school  in  Illinois.  He  left  the  Sunday-schnol  in  the 
charge  of  John  W.  Marshall,  who  continued  to  be 
its  superintendent  twenty-four  years.  Since  his  res- 
ignation Andrew  F.  Clark,  Wm.  W.  Marshall  and 
Samuel  L.  Lamson,  who  is  the  present  incumbent, 
have  at  ti?nes  occupied  that  position. 

Mr.  Stockman  returned  home  in  the  summer  of 
1858,  in  poor  health.  He  died  at  the  home  of  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Albert  Wheeler,  November  27tli  of  the 
same  year,  respected  and  beloved.  This  church 
and  society  have  never  been  privileged  with  a  settled 
pastor. 

The  ordinances  of  religion  have  quite  regularly 
been  administered.  Rev.  Daniel  P.  Noyes  was  its 
stated  supply  about  three  years.  Rev.  Klijah  Kel- 
log  about  the  same  length  of  time.  Rev.  R.  B.  How- 
ard   about    two   vears.     Rev.    S.    B.    Andrews   about 


three  years.  The  other  years  the  pulpit  has  been  oc- 
cupied by  different  clergymen  Sabbath  by  Sabbath. 
The  present  supply  (1887)  is  Rev.  Wm.  W.  Parker. 
The  services  are  generally  well  attended ;  the  Sabbath- 
school  is  in  a  healthy  condition  and  it  has  a  good  li- 
brary. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  three  preaching  ser- 
vices held  in  this  chapel  each  Sabbath,  in  three  dif- 
ferent languages, — -English  the  regular  service;  then 
the  Finlanders  hold  their  service,  some  thirty  wor- 
shippers; then  the  Sivedes,  quite  a  congregation. 
Each  of  them  have  a  minister  of  their  own  order. 

Methodist  Eplscoi-ai,  Chuiu'H  axu  Society. — 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  this  town  had  its 
origin  in  a  class  formed  by  Rev.  Aaron  Luranius,  the 
preacher  of  the  Gloucester  Harbor  Church  in  1831. 
He  found  here  Sister  Mrs.  Nicy  Cleave-i  (now  Par- 
sons) and  her  husband.  Captain  Levi  Cleaves,  who 
was  not  then  a  professor  of  religion,  but  he  soon 
became  a  subject  of  saving  grace,  and  joined  the 
society  and  has  held  every  oflice  in  the  gift  of  the 
church  with  honor  to  himself,  and  with  an  eye  single 
to  the  glory  of  God.  He  died  in  the  triumph  of 
Christian  faith  June  16,  1865,  aged  fifty-eight  years  ■ 
and  nine  months. 

The  first  class  was  composed  of  the  following  mem- 
bers: Levi  Cleaves,  Nicy  Cleaves,  John  Cleaves, 
Aarou  Cleaves,  Solomon  Tarr,  Hatty  Tarr,  Charles 
Wormwood,  Zacheus  Roberts,  Lois  Pool,  Rhoda 
Cleaves  and  Betsey  Tarr.  All  of  them  have  passed 
over  the  river  except  Mrs.  Nicy  Cleaves  (now  Par- 
sons) and  Rhoda  Cleaves  (now  Rowe).  This  class 
was  connected  with  the  Gloucester  Harbor  Church 
until  the  year  1838,  when  it  was  set  off  as  a  circuit 
with  Town  Parish,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  L.  B. 
Griffin.  This  year  a  church  edifice  was  erected  and 
dedicated  by  the  pastor,  and  the  next  year  was  set 
apart  as  a  separate  charge  with  Rev.  Israel  Washburn 
pastor. 

The  successive  leaders  of  the  class  were  Charles 
Wormwood,  Levi  Cleaves,  Johii  Cleaves,  Moses 
Cleaves,  J.  B.  Still  man. 

A  revival  of  religion  attended  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Washburn,  and  he  reported  for  the  year  1839  thirty- 
five  members  and  sixteen  probationers.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  charge  by  Revs.  Thonnis  G.  Brown, 
John  P.  Bradley  and  Daniel  Richards. 

The  next  pastor,  Rev.  Charles  O.  Towne.  induced 
the  society  in  1843  to  join  the  Wesleyan  church, 
owing  to  dissatisfaction  growing  out  of  the  anti- 
slavery  discussion,  but  in  the  summer  of  1858  the 
society  returned  to  their  first  love. 

The  services  of  Rev.  Elijah  Mason  were  now 
secured,  who  labored  successfully  until  1863,  who 
found  him  a  good  preacher,  a  faithful  pastor  and  a 
sympathizing  (riend.  He  remained  in  town  after 
leaving  his  charge,  until  called  from  the  scenes  of 
his  earthly  labors  to  the  "rest  that  remaineth  to  the 
people  of  God." 
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The  next  in  charge  wns  Rev.  Joseph  Gerry,  who 
remained  one  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  A.  B. 
Wheeler.  He  was  I'oUdwed  by  Kev.  J.  A.  Ames,  who 
was  abundant  in  hibors  during  the  three  years  of  his 
ministry,  during  which  the  church  edifice  was  built 
on  Broadway  at  a  cost  of  $16,000.  It  was  dedicated 
April  14,  1SG9.  Rev.  J.  .\.  M.  Chapman  preached 
the  sermon.  Fairer  prospects  now  opened  to  the 
church  and  a  goodly  share  of  spiritual  prosperity  was 
realized.  Rev.  W.  D.  Bridge  followed  Mr.  Ames, 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Merrill,  whose 
labors  encouraged  and  strengthened  the  church.  He 
was  followed  by  Eev.  Samuel  Roy.  After  seven 
mouths  of  taitliful  labor  he  was  stricken  down  with 
typhoid  fever,  and  passed  to  his  reward.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  conference  year  was  supplied  by  Eev. 
M.  B.  Cummings.  He  was  returned  to  the  charge  at 
the  next  conference.  On  Sabbath  morning.  May  2, 
1S75,  the  church  edifice  was  destroyed  by  fire,  the 
cause  of  which  is  still  unknown.  This  was  a  serious 
loss  to  the  church.  There  was  supposed  to  be  $10,000 
insurance  upon  the  building,  but  from  untoward 
circumstances  only  one  half  of  the  above  sum  was 
realized,  and  when  the  indebtedness  of  the  society 
was  met  there  remained  only  about  $3000. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  society  to  consider  the  question 
of  re-building  their  house  of  worship  $1000  was  sub- 
scribed for  that  purpose. 

The  present  house,  built  upon  the  site  of  the  last, 
cost  about  $9000,  and  the  debt  remaining  upon  it 
now  (1880)  is  $3,500.  Mr.  Cummings  was  followed 
by  Rev.  W.  A.  Braman,  who  was  succeeded  by  Eev. 
W.  Silverthorne.  The  labors  of  these  brethren  were 
a  great  blessing  to  the  church.  Rev.  John  Capen 
was  the  next  pastor.  Rev.  Alfred  Noon  succeeded 
him  and  served  one  year.  After  him  was  the  present 
pastor,  Eev.  A.  W.  Tirrell,  now  (1887)  closing  his 
third  year.  He  has  labored  earnestly  and  faithfully 
with  good  success.  During  his  pastorate  the  church 
nnd  congregation  have  increased  ;  the  church  edifice 
upon  the  outside  has  been  painted,  and  the  society 
freed  from  debt,  which  last  event  was  celebrated  in  a 
becoming  manner  on  the  13th  day  of  April,  1886,  on 
which  occasion  several  of  the  past  pastors  of  the 
church  were  present ;  several  clergymen  of  other 
denominations  also  joined  in  this  interesting  service, 
a  prominent  feature  of  which  was  the  burning  of  the 
mortgage  deed  and  note. 

They  have  now  (May,  1887),  a  neat  and  pleasant 
house  of  worship,  and  a  flourishing  Sabbath-school,  of 
which  Daniel  Coath  is  sufierintendent.  The  school 
is  furnished  with  a  good  library.  There  is  also  a  fair 
attendance  upon  the  services  of  the  church,  preach- 
ing, &c.,  &c.,  and  are  free  from  debt.  Mr.  Tirrell'a 
pa.storate  of  three  years,  expired  April,  1887.  Rev. 
John  H.  Mansfield  succeeds  him,  and  is  now  pastor. 

FiR.sT  UxiVEKHALiST  SOCIETY. — The  Uuiversalist 
Society  in  Saudy  Bay  was  organized  February  27, 
1821,  by  the  name  of  the  Uuiversalist  Benevolent  ' 


Society  of  Gloucester.  Aaron  Pool,  Solomon  Pool, 
John  Manning,  Francis  Pool,  Moses  Colbey  and 
Daniel  0.  JIarshall,  who  were  members  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Christian  Society  of  Gloucester  Harbor; 
William  Norwood,  Charles  Norwood,  Jr.,  David  Bab- 
son,  David  Wheeler,  William  Norwood,  Jr.,  and 
Eben  Norwood,  who  were  members  of  the  Third 
Parish  (Annisquam  Society),  with  others,  consti- 
tuted its  membership.  Previous  to  this,  services  of 
the  Uuiversalist  order  were  held  in  this  village. 
Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  of  Gloucester  Harbor,  preached 
several  Sabbaths  in  the  meeting-house  built  by  the 
parish  in  18(14,  which,  by  an  understanding  with  the 
Congregationalists,  they  were  to  occupy  two-fifths  of 
the  time  ;  but  after  some  months  of  this  way  of  occu- 
pying the  house,  the  Universalists  were  denied  the 
privilege,  and  were  not  allowed  its  use.  This  act  re- 
sulted in  a  suit  at  law,  which,  after  being  before  the 
court  several  years,  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Con- 
gregationalists (or  the  parish,  as  it  was  called),  they 
to  have  the  exclusive  use  and  occupancy  of  the  meet- 
ing-house. 

After  they  were  refused  admission  to  the  house  as 
a  society,  they  worshipped  in  a  school-house  that 
stood  on  the  present  site  of  the  Sandy  Bay  house 
stable  and  hall.  The  clergymen  that  officiated  the 
most  frequently  were  Revs.  J.  H.  Bugbee,  J.  Oilman, 
J.  P.  Atkin.son,  Hosea  Ballou  and  Lafayette  Mace. 
The  meeting-house  was  built  in  1829,  at  a  cost  of 
about  three  thousand  dollars. 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  with  Masonic  ceremonies 
June  24th.  It  was  dedicated  October  8th  of  the  .same 
year ;  dedicatory  sermon  by  Eev.  Thomas  Jones,  of 
Gloucester.  Rev.  Lafayette  Mace  preached  a  few 
months  in  the  new  house;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Lucius  R.  Page.  The  succession  of  ministers  has 
been  as  follows :  1882,  Rev.  B.  B.  Mus.sey  ;  1835,  Eev. 
A.  C.  L.  Arnold;  1837,  Rev.  Charles  Spear;  1839, 
Gibson  Smith ;  1841,  Rev.  John  Allen  ;  1844,  Rev.  H. 
C.  Leonard  ;  1846,  Rev.  E.  W.  Locke ;  1849,  Rev.  8.  C. 
Hewett ;  1850,  Rev.  H.  Van  Campen ;  1853,  Rev.  A. 
C.  L.  Arnold  ;  1856,  Rev.  Wm.  Hooper;  1858,  Rev.  J. 
H.  Farnsworth;  1861,  Rev.  Stillman  Barden  ;  1867, 
Eev.  George  H.  Vibbert ;  1872,  Rev.  Allen  P.  Fol- 
som.  Eev.  B.  G.  Eussell  was  acting  pastor  July  1, 
1875;  was  ordained  on  the  evening  of  August  5.  The 
Association  of  Boston  Universalists  met  here  on  that 
day ;  it  was  an  appropriate  time  for  an  ordination. 
The  services  were  as  follows:  Invocation,  by  Eev.  C. 
C.  Clark,  of  Pigeon  Cove  ;  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
by  Eev.  T.  W.  Illman,  of  Philadelphia;  sermon,  by  Eev. 
J.  M.  Atwood,  of  North  Cambridge,  from  Luke  xi. 
23;  ordaining  prayer,  by  Eev.  E.  H.  Chapin,  D.D.,  of 
New  York ;  charge  to  the  pastor,  by  Rev.  D.  Sawyer ; 
fellowship  of  the  churches,  by  Rev.  Richard  Eddy, 
D.D.,  of  Gloucester;  benediction,  by  the  pastor.  He 
continued  in  the  psistorate  several  years,  and  was 
succeeded  in  1880  by  Rev.  Edwin  Davis,  who  was 
pastor  some  four  years.     Rev.  Lorenzo  Havnes  was 
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pastor  from  November,  1884,  to  March  1, 1887,  since 
wliirli  time  tliey  have  haJ  no  settled  pastor. 

Tliis  society  was  incorporated  April  6,  1839,  by  the 
name  of  the  Second  Universalist  Society  of  Glouces- 
ter. February  8,  1845,  its  name  was  changed  to  the 
First  Universalist  Society  of  Rotkport  (by  act  of  the 
General  Court).  In  the  year  18G8  the  meeting-house 
was  renovated  and  improved  by  putting  in  a  new  pul- 
pit, new  pews  and  windows,  thoroughly  changinj: 
the  interior.  The  house  was  enlarged  by  the  addi- 
tion of  pastor's  study  and  organ-loft;  a  new  tower  and 
spire  was  erected,  changing  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  exterior  of  the  house.  The  cost  of  all  the  im- 
provements and  repairs  was  more  than  nine  thou- 
sand dollars.  This  caused  a  large  debt,  which  hung 
heavily  upon  the  society.  But  it  has  been  gradually 
decreasing,  until  now  it  is  of  quite  small  proportions, 
and  is  easily  handled.  They  have  an  interesting 
Sabbath-school,  of  which  James  W.  Bradley  is  super- 
intendent, and  has  occupied  that  position  some 
twenty  years.     They  have  a  good  library. 

Second  Universali.st  Society. — In  the  year 
1861,  August,  a  Sunday-school  of  the  Univerealist 
denomination  was  organized  in  the  engine-house 
hall  of  the  Pigeon  Cove  Engine  Company.  There 
were  twenty  persons  jiresent ;  Austin  W.  Story  was 
chosen  su[)erintendent,  and  has  been  re-elected  to 
that  position  each  year  until  the  present  time  (1887). 
The  number  now  connected  with  the  school  is  seventy- 
five  ;  they  have  a  library  of  six  hundred  volumes. 
After  occupying  the  engine-hall  for  a  time,  they  re- 
moved to  a  building  that  was  Edmunds'  bowling- 
alley,  then  to  Edmunds'  Hall,  where  they  maintain- 
ed preaching  to  a  considerable  extent.  March  31, 
lS()i),  a  religious  society  was  organized  in  connection 
with  the  Sunday-school,  by  the  name  of  the  Pigeon 
Cove  Universalist  Association.  February  28,  1878, 
an  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained,  and  the  name  of 
the  society  was  changed  to  the  "  Second  Universalist 
Society  of  Rockport." 

Jn  the  year  1873  they  built  a  neat  and  commodious 
meeting-house,  at  a  cost  of  $10,542.43.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  God  on  the  12th  day  of  June, 
1873.  Rev.  Richard  Eddy,  D.D.,  of  Gloucester, 
I)reached  the  sermon. 

This  .society  has  had  no  pastor  installed.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  names  of  those  clergymen  that  have  offici- 
ated from  time  to  time:  Rev.  A.  A.  Folsom  was  the 
first  to  supply  the  pulpit ;  next  was  Rev.  C.  C.  Clark, 
from  1874  to  1875 ;  Rev.  Robert  C.  Laiising.from  187G 
to  1878 ;  Rev.  George  H.  Vibbert,  from  June,  1878,  to 
July,  187il;  Rev.  B.  (}.  Russell,  from  July,  1879,  to 
May  30,  1880;  Rev.  Edwin  Davis,  from  July,  1880, 
to  .\pril  22,  1884;  Rev.  Miss  L.  Haynes,  from  Sep- 
tember 28,  1884,  to  March  22,1885;  Rev.  Nathan 
R.  Wright,  July,  August  and  September,  1885,  since 
which  date  the  pulpit  has  been  supplied  the  most  of 
the  Sabbaths  by  transient  clergymen. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  who  made 


Pigeon  Cove  his  summer  home  many  years,  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  of  this  church  gratuitously  one  Sab- 
bath of  each  year,  so  long  as  his  health  allowed. 

The  funeral  services  of  several  of  the  rai<.st  promi- 
inent  citizens  of  the  village  have  been  held  in  this 
house.  These  services  tend  to  increase  the  usefulness 
of  a  house  of  worship. 

Baptist  CiifRfn. — The  Baptist  Church  in  Sandy 
Bay,  Gloucester,  was  constituted  in  1807,  with  some 
tew  members,  some  of  whom  belonged  to  Gloucester 
proper.  The  society  began  to  form  about  1805  or 
1806.  Rev.  Elisha  Scott  Williams,  of  Beverly  (Bap- 
tist), preached  in  the  new  Congregationalist  meeting- 
house once  before  Mr.  Jewett  came  to  Sandy  Bay. 

The  Baptist  Society  was  incorporated  in  the  year 
1811,  by  the  name  of  the  First  Baptist  Society  of 
Gouctster;  no  settled  pastor  uutil  1819  or  1820.  The 
first  person  baptized  by  immersion  in  Sandy  Bay  was 
James  Woodbury,  March  10,  1805,  by  Rev.  Elisha 
Scott  Williams,  of  Beverly. 

Captain  Benjamin  Hale,  born  in  Sandy  Bay  in 
1776,  was  the  prime  mover  of  the  Baptist  order  in 
this  village.  He  was  converted  on  shipboard,  about 
the  year  1800,  while  on  a  voyage  from  Bristol,  Eng-. 
land,  to  Madeira.  They  encountered  a  heavy  gale  of 
wind;  the  brig  was  considerably  damaged  and  was 
obliged  to  put  back  for  repairs:  a  part  of  her  cargo 
was  contraband  ;  the  captain  conscientiously  refused 
to  complete  the  voyage  with  such  a  cargo  ;  the  owners 
put  the  mate  in  charge ;  the  brig  was  partially  repair- 
ed, sailed  and  was  never  heard  from.  Captain  Hale 
took  passage  for  Alexandria,  Va. ;  on  the  voyage  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  became  disabled  and  Captain 
Hale  brought  her  safely  into  port.  He  was  awake  to 
his  religious  princijjles,  and  in  1811  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  He  was  married  in  New  York,  in 
1804,  to  Judith  White,  of  Sligo,  Ireland,  with  whom 
he  became  acquainted  at  her  home.  He  was  baptized 
in  New  York.  After  a  few  years  on  shore  he  again 
took  to  the  sea,  and  in  1817,  while  on  the  passage 
home,  he,  in  a  gale  of  wind,  went  aloft,  the  crew  re- 
fusing to  go;  he  received  an  internal  injury,  which 
terminated  in  consumption  ;  he  died  in  1818,  aged 
forty-two  years.  Previous  to  the  building  of  the 
meetinghouse,  even  before  theact  of  incorporation, 
they  held  meetings  in  private  houses,  often  in  the 
house  of  Eben'r  Pool. 

James  A.  Boswell  was  settled  the  firet  pastor  of 
this  church,  in  1820.  He  preached  in  an  unfinished 
hall ;  it  was  the  second  story  of  the  house  next  east 
of  the  now  Eureka  Hall.  He  taught  school  during 
the  week  in  the  same  room.  The  Sabbath-school  was 
organized  in  1821.  Their  meeting-house  was  built  in 
1822;  it  was  occupied  for  preaching  service  without 
pews  until  1828,  when  it  was  furnished  with  pews, 
and  a  number  of  them  were  sold  on  the  -Ith  day  of 
July,  the  same  year.  The  cost  of  the  house,  with 
the  land  and  pews,  was  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty-four  duUnrs. 
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March  10,  1840,  name  changed  to  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  and  Society  of  Rocijport. 
The  following  named  have  served  as  pastors: 

Rev.  JnmM  A.  Ik>9«oll 1820  to  1823 

Kov.  Keubi'ii  Curtis 1827  "  1830 

Bey.  BHUlett  Pesae 18J1  "  1833 

Kov.  Olis  Wing 1833  "  1836 

Rev.  Gibbon  Williams 1S37  "  1S:18 

Kov.  Benj.  Knight 1839  "  1840 

Rev.  Otis  Wing 1840  "  1,S42 

Kev.  Levi  B.  Hnlhsway May,     1843,  died  .Kng.  1,1843 

Rev.  B.  N.  Ilarris 1844  to  1840 

Rev.  Samuel  C.  Gilbert 1840  "  1848 ' 

Rev.  Thomas  Driver March,  1849  "  1849 

Rev.  George  Ljie 1830  .to  1852 

Rev.  Thomas  Driver 18o2  "  1864 

Rev.  A.  E.  Batedlo 185.j  "  1860 

Rev.  J.  SI,  Driver 1856  "  1859 

Deacon  S.^muel  Cheever 1800  "  1803 

Rev.  Benj.  I.  tane 1863  "  1867 

Rev.  Lewis  Holmes 1867  "  1809 

Rev.  Otis  L.  Leonard  was  ordained  September  22, 
18G9.     Order  of  exercises  were  as  follows: 

/»coca(<on..... By  Rev.  W.  D.  Bridge,  of  the  M.  E.  Chuicb. 

Reading  On  Scriptures By  Rev.  J.  C.  Foster,  of  Beverly. 

0/KTMtiJ  Prayer By  Rev.  Mr.  Gannett,  of  East  Gloucester. 

Sermon By  Rev.  Justin  D.  Fulton,  of  Boston. 

OrtiuiNiH^  }*ra>ier By  Kev.  S.  H.  Pratt,  of  Salem. 

ItiglU  Hani  of  FeUowship By  Rev.  F.  F.  Emerson,  of  Gloucester. 

Charge  to  the  Pastor By  Rev.  T.  E.  Vassar,  of  Lynn. 

Charge  to  the  Church By  Rev.  Harvey  Fitz,  ot  Middleton. 

doting  Prayer By  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Lyle,  a  returned  Mif«ionary. 

BenedictioH By  the  Pastor. 

The  exercises  were  of  a  high  order.  He  served 
until  September,  1874;  he  then  resigned  and  was 
dismissed. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Lyon 1875  to  1870 

Rev.  E.  D.  Bowora 1878  "  1881 

Rev.  George  A.  Cleaveland 1882  "  1883 

Rev.  X.  B.  Wilson March,  1885,  Feb'y,  1886 

During  the  years  1866-67,  they  enlarged  their 
meeting-house  lot  by  purchasing  an  additional 
piece  of  land.  They  rai.sed  the  house  several  feet 
above  the  foundation,  and  moved  it  from  fronting 
on  High  Street,  to  its  present  location,  fronting 
on  Mount  Plea.sant  Street,  and  added  to  its  length 
twenty  feet.  They  completely  renovated  the  interior 
and  furnished  it  with  a  new  pulpit  and  furniture, 
new  pews ;  walls  and  ceiling  at  a  later  day  were 
neatly  frescoed,  making  a  very  neat  and  pleasant 
audience-room.  A  small  vestry  was  constructed  over 
the  vestibule.  A  new  tower  and  steeple  was  erected, 
and  at  a  later  day  was  furnished  with  a  bell.  The 
exterior  of  the  house  was  put  in  good  condition  by 
carpenters  and  painters.  The  whole  cost  of  these  im- 
provements was  more  than  six  thousand  dollars, 
which  was  all  paid  at  the  time  except  thirteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  which  sum  did  not  long  remain  unpaid. 
The  society  has  been  free  from  debt  until  the  present 
time. 

The  ordinances  of  religion  are  supported  now  and 
for  several  years  last  past  by  free-will  offerings. 
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>  Died  Sept.  1, 1849. 


The  church  edifice  was  re-dedicated  April  10, 
18G7 ;  sermon  by  Rev.  Benjamin  J.  Lane,  who  was 
pastor  about  three  years,  closing  July,  1867. 

They  have  now  no  settled  pastor,  but  religious 
services  are  regularly  held,  preaching  by  supply 
pastors. 

The  Sabbath-school  is  in  good  condition  ;  member- 
ship, one  hundred;  library,  three  hundred  volumes. 

Nathaniel  Richardson,  Jr.,  superintendent,  now  on 
his  fifteenth  year  of  service. 

Catholic  Church.  —  Up  to  the  year  1830  our 
population  was  nearly  all  native  born  ;  even  at  a  later 
date  there  were  but  few  foreigners  who  made  their 
home  with  us.  In  1850  there  were  quite  a  number 
of  foreigners,  most  of  them  Catholics ;  therefore  the 
necessity  of  a  service  of  that  order.  The  first  Mass  cele- 
brated in  this  town  wiis  in  what  is  now  Eureka  Hall, 
in  the  year  1850 ;  Rev.  Father  John  McCabe,  of  Salem, 
officiated. 

In  1856  the  Catholic  population  had  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  their 
erecting  a  house  of  worship.  Quite  a  number  traveled 
to  Gloucester  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  to  attend  the 
service  of  their  order.  Their  chapel  was  built  on 
Broadway,  and  opened  for  service  in  1856.  Rev. 
Thomas  Shehan,  of  Salem,  was  earnest  and  active  in 
erecting  this  house  of  worship,  the  cost  of  which,  w'ith 
the  land,  was  about  three  thousand  dollars. 

Rev.  Luigi  Acquarone  was  the  first  ministering 
priest  here;  his  parish  encircled  the  cape.  He  was  a 
gentleman  highly  respected.  With  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  foreign  population,  which  was  largely 
Catholics,  the  labor  required  was  more  than  Father 
Acquarone  could  perform.  Rev.  Thomas  Barry  was 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  society  here;  he  con- 
tinued in  service  until  his  death,  which  occurred  after 
a  short  illness  in  January,  1883.  Rev.  Daniel  S. 
Healey  immediately  succeeded  Mr.  Barry,  and  is 
now  the  ministering  priest  in  this  town  and  at  Lanes- 
ville. 

Soon  after  he  came  in  charge  of  the  work  here  he 
set  about  enlarging  and  improving  their  house  of  wor- 
ship, making  it  more  convenient  and  attractive,  both 
the  exterior  and  interior  presenting  a  more  favorable 
appearance.  The  whole  cost  of  the  improvement  was 
thirty-six  hundred  dollars,  which  has  been  paid. 

The  Sabbath-school  numbers  one  hundred  mem- 
bers, and  is  an  interesting  and  useful  institution.  All 
their  Sabbath  services  and  also  services  on  other  set 
days  are  well  attended. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church. — The  first  effort 
to  establish  Episcopal  Church  service  in  this  town 
was,  as  far  as  is  known,  in  the  year  1872.  Services 
were  held  several  months  this  year  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  but  were  discontinued  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter.  The  services  were  conducted  by 
Rev.  D.  Reid,  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Glou- 
cester. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1878,  services  were  again 
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commenced  atid  continued  until  late  in  October,  each 
Sunday,  in  Eureka  Hall.  The  olticiating  clergyman 
was  the  Rev.  William  R.  Hooper,  rector  of  St. 
John's  Church,  Gloucester.  On  the  afternoon  of  July 
15th  the  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  H.  Paddock  preached 
the  sermon. 

There  were  only  occasional  services  of  this  order 
held  in  this  town  from  October,  1878,  to  November, 
1885,  except  a  lay  service  has  been  held  during  the 
summer  months  since  1878  at  the  cottage  of  Mr. 
Eben  C.  Millett,  on  Phillips  Avenue,  Pigeon  Cove. 
In  November,  1885,  a  service  was  held  in  Haskins 
Hall,  conducted  by  Rev.  John  S.  Beers.  The  next 
Sunday  service  was  held  in  Recbabite  Hall,  presided 
over  by  Emil  Charles  Pfeiffer;  these  services  have 
now  become  a  fixed  institution. 

A  regular  organization  was  effected  on  the  7th  day 
of  May,  18SG,  by  the  name  of  St.  Mary's  Mission  ;  it 
comprised  nineteen  members,  viz. : 

Otis  E.  Smith.  Reginald  R.  Colley.  Frank  II.  Perkins. 

Frank  Wilson.  T.  T.  II,  Ilarwooil  Lutlier  C.  Tiblwts. 

CharlcB  Trcsnon.  Fnnny  U.  C.  Sanborn.  James  Moore.  Jr. 

Mrs.  RoBu  .\nn  Morse.  Delia  F.  Sniitli.  0.  S.  C.  O'Brien,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Abbie  Tibbcts.  Jlary  L.  Tibbelo.  Cbarks  F.  Mills. 

Eliza  T.  Lane.  Fauuie  C".  Tupper.  Cora  .\.  Pickering. 
John  Muore. 

Otis  E.  Smith  was  elected  warden.  A  Sunday- 
school  is  connected  with  the  mission.  Reginald  R. 
Colley  is  superintendent. 


CHAPTER  CXIII. 
UOCKPORT— (Continued). 

Revotutionartj  TTur — Drought — Grtat  Snow  Storm — Sichieu — Fithing — Fire 
X>ejmrtme>tt—War  of  1812— Temjierance  ami  Muriil  Rf'Jorm — Firts — 
iV<iHii/uctiir« — Po''t'0}Tic€ — Stone  Quarnjiitg — Itockport  B<ink — Itockport 
Savingn  and  tlraiiitf  SoriH'jn  Ilank — Cetilamiol  of  Incorporation  of  Snndy 
Bajf — Fourth  of  Juiy  Celebratiotty  1854 — Schooh — Rockport  Railroad, 

Revolutionary  W.\r. — The  villages  of  Sandy 
Bay  and  Pigeon  Cove  gradually  increased  in  popula- 
tion and  resources.  There  were  a  (cvi  Grand  Bankers ; 
the  in-shore  fishing  boats  that  were  from  eight  to  fif- 
teen tons  had  increased  to  considerable  numbers;  there 
were  a  few  rudely  cultivated  fields  yielding  a  meagre 
harvest.  Fishing  was  the  leading  interest.  The  peo- 
ple had,  amid  these  scanty  resources,  gradually  strug- 
gled up  to  a  position  of  comparative  iniiiortance 

They  had  their  mceling-house  and  minister,  their 
school-house  and  teacher,  their  selectmen  some  of 
the  years,  and  minor  officials, — all  this  betokening 
progress  and  improvement. 

The  rude  blast  of  war  is  heard  along  the  coast  ; 
it  comes  like  a  mildew  upon  the  budding  prospects 
of  these  villagers.  Soon  the  cliannels  of  business 
begin  to  close ;  the  larger  vessels,  the  Grand  Bank 
schooners,    are    docked.      The    active    and   hardy 


men,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  village,  are  turned 
from  their  peaceful  pursuits  to  those  of  war.  The 
minister,  after  serving  the  people  twenty  years  as 
their  pastor,  except  occasional  intervals  of  absence 
when  he  was  serving  as  chaplain  in  the  French  War, 
again  yields  to  the  ciicunistanccs  of  war,  and  enlists 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  as  chajtlaiii  and  sur- 
geon's male,  first  at  Dorchester,  then  in  Rhode  Island 
and  at  other  places,  and  so  continued,  except  with 
occasional  visits  to  his  people,  for  about  three  years. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service  he  returned 
to  his  little  flock,  who  bad  long  mourned  the  ab- 
sence of  their  spiritual  guide  and  teacher.  They 
were  able,  on  account  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
war,  to  pay  him  a  salary  of  only  ninety  quintals  of 
hake-fish  yearly.  He  continued  with  them  two  years, 
and  on  account  of  the  small  amount  of  salary,  and 
probably  anticipating  no  increase  on  account  of  the 
continued  poverty  of  the  people,  he  was  dismissed  at 
his  own  request  in  1779,  and  removed  to  Coos  County, 
New  Hampshire,  where  tradition  says  that  he  had  a 
settlement  of  one  thousand  acres  of  land.  His  goodg 
and  furniture  were  packed  in  an  ox-cart  which  he 
purchased  of  Captain  Dodge  of  the  Pigeon  Hill  farm. 
The  journey  to  his  new  home  consumed  some  seven 
or  eight  days. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1775,  some  twenty  boats 
were  on  the  in-shore  fishing-grounds,  when  they  re- 
ceived news  that  the  British  were  marching  on  Con- 
cord. They  immediately  weighed  anchor  and  sailed 
for  home,  and  before  night  almost  every  man  was  at 
Gloucester  Harbor,  armed  and  equipped  with  such 
guns  and  arms  as  came  to  hand,  and  were  ready  to 
march  upon  the  enemy.  Soon  news  was  received  that 
the  battle  had  been  fought,  and  the  enemy  were  re- 
treating towards  Boston.  The  most  active  men  readily 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  their  country;  the  old  men 
and  boys  incapable  of  entering  the  service  remained 
at  home  and  engaged  in  fishing  or  cultivating  the 
soil.  They  were  obliged  to  dispose  of  their  fish  for 
barter  or  for  greatly  depreciated  p.aper  money,  which 
was,  sometimes  during  the  war,  sold  for  2».  Grf.  on  the 
pound.  In  one  instance,  a  soldier  sent  his  wife  his 
month's  pay,  and  this  she  exchanged  for  one  bushel 
of  meal.  About  1779  no  grain  could  be  purchased  in 
this  vicinity,  and  a  young  man  was  sent  to  Beverly  to 
purchase  a  few  bushels  of  barley. 

Salt  for  several  years  of  the  war  was  very  dear — 
therefore,  sometimes  fish  were  imperfectly  cured.  Mr. 
William  Norwood  conceived  the  idea  of  salting  fish 
in  hogsheads,  and  thus  make  a  saving  of  salt.  His 
plan  was  quite  a  success,  and  was  soon  adopted  by 
all.  This  practice  has  continued  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent to  the  present  day.  Previous  to  this,  the  practice 
WiLs  to  salt  fish  in  bulk,  or,  as  sometimes  termed,  dry- 
salted. 

This  village  was  well  represented  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill;  a  company  of  sixty-six  men,  including 
officers,  it  is  said,  were  enlisted  by  Daniel  B.  Tarr,  its 
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orderly-sergeant.  They  met  for  drill  at  his  house, 
which  is  now  (1887)  the  home  of  George  W.  Logaller, 
whose  wife  is  a  graiidduughter  of  Sergeant  Tiirr.  lie, 
patriot  as  he  was,  gave  up  the  command  to  John 
Kowe. 

This  company  loft  town  Monday,  June  12th,  going 
through  Wenliam  on  their  nay  to  the  camp.  On  the  Kith 
they  reached  Mystic  River,  and  on  the  afternoon  of 
that  day  took  up  their  line  of  march  from  that  place. 
About  dark  they  halted.  In  a  short  time,  by  the  yet 
lingering  twilight,  they  saw  a  large  number  of  sol- 
diers approaching,  who  were  soon  found  to  be  a  de- 
tachment from  the  army  at  Cambridge.  As  soon  as 
they  came  up.  Captain  Rowe's  company  joined  them, 
and  the  whole  body  moved  towards  Breed's  Hill.  On 
their  arrival  they  silently  set  to  work  with  picks  and 
spades  to  throw  uj)  intrenehments.  When  the  re- 
doubt was  finished,  and  while  the  enemy  were  land- 
ing, Captain  Rone,  with  a  part  of  the  company,  was 
dispatched  to  carry  o8"  the  tools.  On  their  return, 
these  men  were  ordered  to  the  extreme  left  wing  of 
the  provincial  troops,  near  Mystic  River.  It  thus 
happened  that  the  company  was  divided,  and  was  not 
again  united  during  the  day.  Ensign  Cleaveland  and 
Sergeant  Haskins  remained  in  the  redoubt  with  one 
part,  while  Captain  Rowe  and  Lieutenant  Pool,  with 
the  other,  were  on  the  left  of  the  line — some  assisting 
in  building  the  rail-fence  as  a  protection  from  the 
bullets  of  the  enemy,  and  others  at  the  end  of  the  line 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  building  up  a  small  breast- 
work with  stones  and  dirt.  They  were  thus  engaged 
till  the  English  advanced,  about  three  o'clock  p.  m. 
Major  McCleary  gave  them  particular  directions  how 
to  act ;  they  were  to  load  and  fire  with  one  knee  upon 
the  ground,  .ind,  after  the  first  volley,  not  to  wait  for 
orders,  but  to  load  and  fire  as  fast  as  possible,  taking 
care  not  to  throw  away  any  shot  by  firing  at  too  long 
a  distance.  The  enemy,  as  is  well  known,  were  re- 
pulsed twice,  but,  at  the  third  attack  the  ammunition 
at  the  redoubt  gave  out. 

A  retreat  was  ordered,  and  the  troops  at  the  rail- 
fence  joined  in  it.  They  retreated  that  night  to 
Ploughed  Hill.  Three  of  Captain  Rowe's  company 
were  killed  in  the  battle  and  two  were  wounded. 
Francis  Pool  and  Josiah  Brooks  were  killed  at  the 
rail-fence,  while  in  the  act  of  firing.  William  Parsons 
was  killed  at  the  redoubt.  Daniel  Doyle  was  hurt  by 
a  ball,  which  pa.a.sed  through  the  palisade,  struck  him 
in  the  breast,  broke  a  button  ofi"  his  clothing,  but  did 
not  enter  his  body.  William  Foster  was  wounded  in 
the  retreat,  in  the  wrist.  Sergeant  Haskins  had  two 
cartridges  left  when  he  retreated  from  the  post,  but 
he  fired  them  upon  the  enemy  when  he  got  to  the 
rail-fence. 

Seventeen  of  this  company  were  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  five  only  over  thirty,  none  over  forty. 
The  youngest  was  William  Lowe,  a  lad  of  fourteen; 
John  Rowe,  Jr.,  a  son  of  the  captain,  was  sixteen. 


Bolt  of  Captain 

Jotin  Kmvo,  captiiiil. 

Miiik  Pool,  Ueiitonant. 

Ebt'ur.  CleaVL'hmii,  cnaign. 

Daniel  Barber  Tarr,  sergoautt. 

William  lliiskiriR,  sergeant. 

Ebi-'nr.  Joetlyn,  eergoant. 

William  Foster,  sergeant. 

Jonathan  Uowe,  corporal. 

Thomas  KiDson,  corporal. 

John  Gott,  corporal. 

William  Low,  corporal. 

Benj.  Davis,  drnmmor. 

Isaac  Ha.skcll,  lifer. 

Jacob  Allen. 

Obadiab  AtkioB, 

David  Averill. 

Eleazcr  Butinan. 

Daniel  Butler. 

Daniel  Crage. 

Henry  Clark. 

David  Doyle. 

DominicuB  DaviB. 

Samuel  Clark. 

Joseph  Dresser. 

Richard  Dresser. 

Thomas  Dresser. 

Caleb  Elwell. 

James  Phips. 

Ebenezer  Gott. 

Joshua  Gore. 

Bennet  Haskins. 

William  Jumper. 

John  Clark. 


Rome's  Company. 

Joseph  Utnc. 
James  Lurvey. 
Francis  I>ane. 
Samuel  Low. 
Henry  Morgan. 
Hoary  Parsons. 
Hugh  I'arkburst. 
Joseph  Parsons. 
Jeffrey  Parsons. 
John  Kowc,  Jr. 
Joshua  liuwe. 
Peter  KicliardsoD. 
William  Kowe. 
Daniel  Somes. 
John  Smith. 
Ephniim  Sheldren. 
John  Tarr. 
John  Tarr,  Jr. 
Jabez  Tarr. 
James  Tarr. 
William  Woodbury. 
Ebenezer  Witbara. 
Spencer  Thomas. 
Jonathan  Parsons. 
Peter  Emmons. 
Thomas  Edes. 
John  Youlin. 
John  Parrot. 
Joseph  Low. 
Aaron  Riggs. 
Francis  Pool. 
Josiah  Brooks. 
Wm.  Parsons, 


Soon  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  an  English  brig 
was  seen  at  anchor  in  the  fog  between  iStraitsmouth 
Island  and  Thachers.  About  fifteen  men  manned 
a  boat  in  Long  Cove,  and  were  soon  alongside  of  the 
brig.  They  had  taken  the  precaution  to  keep  most  of 
the  men  below  deck.  They  suddenly  surprised  the 
crew  and  boarded  the  brig  and  took  her  into  Whirl- 
pool dock.  She  had  a  deck-load  of  cattle,  ammuni- 
tion and  provisions  under  deck.  The  cattle  were 
driven  to  Gloucester  harbor  and  sold  at  auction;  the 
brig  was  taken  to  Squam  River  and  was  finally  cut 
up.  One  of  the  crew,  Thomas  Knutsford,  tarried  at 
Pigeon  Cove  and  settled  just  to  the  westward  of 
Pigeon  Hill.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Wm.  Andrews, 
who  lived  upon  and  owned  the  land  that  received  his 
name,  "  Andrews  Point."  A  number  of  his  descendants 
are  now  living  here.  This  was  said  to  be  the  first 
prize  taken  in  this  war. 

In  the  month  of  May,  177G,  twelve  men  of  Sandy 
Bay  saw  a  vessel  in  the  offing  which  they  supposed 
was  an  English  cartel  or  supply  ship  with  supplies  for 
the  British  army.  About  the  same  hour  the  priva- 
teer "  Yankee  Hero  "  hove  in  sight  oft  Andrews  Point 
These  men  took  a  boat  owned  by  John  Gott  and  Daniel 
B.  Tarr  to  go  with  others  off  to  the  "Yankee  Hero." 
They  were  very  expeditious  and  were  soon  on  board 
the  privateer,  and  persuaded  the  captain  to  run  down 
to  the  ship  in  the  ofling.  When  near  her  they  fired  a 
gun.  To  their  great  surprise  the  vessel  proved  to  be 
the  English  frigate  "Milford."  She  opened  upon 
the  privateer  and  soon  compelled  her  to  haul  down 
her  colors.     Four  of  their  men   were   killed,  others 
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were  wounded  ;  one,  Ebenr.  Eowe,  lost  an  arm.  While 
the  colore  were  being  hauled  down  Mark  Pool,  who 
was  lieutenant  of  Capt.  Rowe's  company  at  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  fired  the  last^un  from  the  privateer. 
Part  of  its  charge  was  a  short  crow-bar.  This  bar 
stuck  fast  in  the  ship's  forward  bulwarks.  The  ship's 
crew  named  it  tlie  "Yankee  belaving-pin."  The  pri- 
vateer with  a  prize  crew  was  taken  to  Halifax,  where 
Reuben  Brooks  and  William  Parkhurst  and  it  may 
be  that  others  of  her  crew  died.  Most  of  the  Sandy 
Bay  men  were  sent  to  Boston  or  New  Y^ork  and  ex- 
changed. Major  John  Rowe  was  sent  to  New  York. 
He  died  at  Boylston  Springs,  N.  Y.,  in  1801.  Some 
few  of  the  men  were  absent  seven  years. 

In  the  year  1779  the  small-pox  was  quite  prevalent 
all  over  town,  and  Sandy  Bay  had  its  full  share. 
Pest-houses  were  established  at  first,  but  at  length 
people  were  permitted  to  remain  at  their  homes  if 
sick.  Inoculation  was  practiced  very  generally 
(vaccination  had  not  been  discovered). 

The  parish  voted  that  no  person  be  allowed  to 
inoculate  in  their  houses  without  a  permit  from  the 
committee.  Any  person  violating  this  order  was  to 
receive  thirty-three  lashes.  We  have  no  record  of  a 
whipping-post  in  this  village,  but  there  was  one  in  the 
First  Parish,  where  offenders  wore  puni.shed.  Tradi- 
tion says  that  of  one  hundred  and  icn  persons  inocu- 
lated in  this  village  but  two  died. 

Ship  "Temi)est"  fitted  out  for  the  West  Indies  as 
a  letter  of  marrjue,  sailed  from  Gloucester  some  time 
during  the  war,  was  lost  at  sea  with  her  entire  crew, 
eight  of  whom  belonged  in  Sandy  Bay. 

During  thciwar  this  village  lost  by  privateering,  killed 
in  battle  and  died  in  prison  more  than  fifty  men,  the 
bone  and  muscle  of  the  village.  Some  of  the  older 
men  and  children  that  remained  at  home  were  swept 
ofi"  by  the  small-pox  ;  therefore,  the  population  was 
greatly  reduced.  This  people  had  passed  through 
great  and  severe  trials,  but  their  patriotism  never 
wavered,  always  ready  to  dare  and  do  lor  their  inde- 
pendence. 

We  gladly  turn  from  these  scenes  of  darkness  and 
gloom  to  those  more  congenial  and  inspiring,  which 
were  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  i)eople.  Tlie  noise 
of  war  and  clangor  of  arms  subside,  and  peace,  so  long 
driven  from  the  abodesof  men,  returns,  and  in  his  train 
follows  industry,  enterprise  and  thrift. 

The  soldier  lays  down  his  arms  and  assumes  the 
plow.  The  sailor,  so  long  the  sport  of  fickle  and  ad- 
verse fortunes,  hies  home  from  bloody  seas  and  engages 
in  honorable  commerce.  The  channels  of  trade 
gradually  open  and  business  agains  Hows  on  its  wonted 
course.  The  fishing  interests  of  the  village  assume 
greater  importance;  the  population  increa.ses.  Inde- 
pendence, a  free  country,  are  ins|)iring  words  and 
quicken  tiie  energicsof  the  people.  .\t  this  time,  1783, 
there  were  about  sixty-five  dwelling-houses  and  five 
hundred  people,  four  Grand  Bank  li^lling  schooners, 
some  twenty  boats  from  eight  to  fifteen  tons,  two  more 


Grand  Bankers  are  about  being  added  to  the  fleet  by 
Daniel  Thurston  and  his  son. 

About  this  time  Benj.  Hale  and  Daniel  Y'oung 
built  the  schooner  "  Lucy''  and  fitted  her  for  Bank  fish- 
ing. The  parish,  feeling  the  need  of  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  engaged  the  services  of  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart.  He 
labored  here  most  of  the  time  for  two  years,  both  as  min- 
ister and  school-teacher;  his  salary  was  one  hundred 
pounds,  old  tenor,  per  year.  In  1782  the  Bill  of  Rights 
gave  liberty  to  all  people  in  the  State.  At  this  time 
there  were  slaves  in  this  village.  James  Norwood, 
Isaac  Pool  and  Joseph  Baker  and  probably  some 
others  were  slave-holders,  but  now  all  men  were  free; 
but  those  freedmen  continued  to  live  in  the  village,  at 
leiist  a  portion  of  them.  Up  to  this  time  there  had 
not  been  much  advance  in  agriculture  ;  there  were 
perhaps  a  dozen  farmers  with  plenty  of  land,  but  they 
chose  rather  to  draw  their  supplies  from  the  ocean 
than  from  their  broad  acres.  Even  for  what  few  cattle 
they  kept  they  depended  for  food  very  much  upon  salt 
hay  transported  by  boats  from  Ipswich.  In  1786  the 
old  wharf  was  repaired  ;  this  was  a  timber  wharf, 
and  was  about  twenty  feet  wide  and  some  seventy  feet 
in  front  of  the  present  old  or  White  wharf  It  was  not 
one-hair  the  length  nor  near  as  high  as  the  present 
wharf 

In  1789  the  tax  of  Sandy  Bay  was  .^580.  Jabez  Tarr 
was  collector ;  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  persons 
were  taxed.  In  1788  the  parish  voted  the  Independent 
Society  the  use  of  the  meeting  house  one-fourth  of  the 
time  on  condition  of  their  hearing  their  proportion  of 
the  expense  of  repairs.  This  is  the  first  mention  of 
the  Universalists  in  this  village. 

By  1794  the  inhabitants  had  increased  to  seven 
hundred,  and  there  were  about  seventy-five  dwelling- 
houses.  Business  had  been  (piite  flourishing  for  several 
years  until  1797,  when  it  became  dejiressed. 

DroiTiIit,  Snow-Stoum  ani>  Skkxess. — In  the 
year  1779  there  was  a  great  drought,  which  greatly 
added  to  the  sufferings  of  this  people,  who  were 
already,  on  account  of  the  war,  in  very  straitened 
circumstances.  This  drought  cut  off  to  a  considerable 
extent  tiieir  agricultural  supplies.  Then  the  winter 
of  1779  "was  so  very  severe,  snow  fell  for  twenty- 
seven  days  in  succession."  Stephen  Pool  owned  a 
sheep  that  was  covered  in  a  snow-bank  during  these 
days,  and  was  rescued  alive,  though  greatly  emaciated. 
The  weather,  a  portion  of  the  time,  was  intensely  cold. 

In  1793  the  village  was  visited  with  an  epidemic, 
the  malignant  sore  throat,  Trailition  says  sixty-two 
children  died  within  a  few  weeks. 

Physicians  were  called  from  Gloucester  proper,  aS 
there  was  no  |)hy8ician  in  this  village  until,  some  time 
this  year,  Dr.  .lames  Goss  came  from  Billericaand  set- 
tled. He  not  only  practiced  medicine,  but  taught 
school  ;  thus  making  himself  doubly  useful.  The 
parish  was  also  without  a  minister.  Deacon  John 
Rowc,  a  man  highly  esteemed  for  his  Christian  char- 
acter and  his  well-balanced  mind,  often  officiated  at 
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funerals,  and  also  frequently  presided  at  religious 
meetings,  through  the  long  iieriod  of  religious  and 
niiiiisterial  destitution.  Many  a  dying  one  had  he 
conuneruled  to  God  in  prayer,  and  pleaded  for  their 
forgiveness  through  that  Saviour  that  laketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world.  The  eitizens  of  the  town  to-day 
should  bless  and  praise  God  that  such  a  man  lived 
here  in  that  dark  day  of  the  village,  when  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  was  so  nearly  extinct. 

In  1794,  William  Goss  and  Ebenr.  Pool  were  fined 
for  refusing  to  collect  the  parish  tax. 

In  iryi),  Ebenr.  Pool  was  selectman  from  Sandy 
Hay.  The  valuation  of  the  village  that  year,  was  S50,- 
000  ;  Pigeon  Cove,  $20,000. 

Fishing. — From  1783,  the  close  of  the  war,  up  to 
1797  fishing  business  at  Sandy  Bay  was  profitable. 
The  number  of  boats  increased  and  were  of  greater 
tonnage — say  ten  to  fifteen  tons  each.  These  years 
of  prosperity  enabled  many  persons  to  build  houses 
and  purchase  small  tracts  of  land.  The  boats  of  that 
day  and  for  years  after  were  standing-room  boats,  so- 
called,  and  also  were  pink  stern.  There  was  forward, 
and  abaft  the  main  hatchway,  a  room  nearly  across  [ 
the  width  of  the  boat,  the  floor  of  which  was  about  \ 
three  feet  below  the  deck,  and  the  width  was  about 
three  feet.  It  was  in  these  rooms  the  men  stood  to 
fish.  At  times  the  third  man  stood  in  the  main 
hatchway.  There  was  a  low  waist,  say  six  or  eight 
inches  wide,  above  the  deck,  and  this  encircled  the 
entire  boat.  Some  sixty  or  seventy  of  these  boats 
were  at  one  time  moored  in  Long  Cove.  Their  moor- 
ings were  a  seven  to  a  nine-inch  cable,  which  were 
made  fast  to  two  stumps;  half-way  between  the 
stumps  there  was  a  heavy  iron  chain  with  a  collar 
that  fitted  over  the  boats'  stem.  The  stumps  were 
oak  trees  divested  of  their  limbs  or  branches,  but  a 
portion  of  the  roots  retained  ;  this  was  put  through  a 
hole  cut  in  a  flat  stone  weighing  from  three  to  seven 
tons.  Some  of  these  stumps  would  accommodate  one 
end  of  the  mooring  of  several  boats.  Notwithstand- 
ing they  were  supplied  with  these  heavy  moorings,  it 
was  necessary,  when  a  northeast  gale  was  imminent, 
to  leave  their  moorings  and  sail  round  to  Gloucester 
Harbor.  There  would  often  be  a  large  fleet  of 
these  boats  in  Harbor  Cove,  as  that  was  the  safest 
part  of  the  harbor  for  such  craft.  However  watchful 
these  fishermen  were,  their  boats  would  sometimes  be 
caught  at  their  moorings  in  a  northeast  gale,  and 
would  break  from  them  and  drift  ashore.  As  the 
head  of  the  cove  was  at  that  time  a  smooth  sand 
beach,  it  was  seldom  that  they  were  very  badly 
wrecked.  Often  considerable  damage  was  done  by  a 
boat  breaking  a  part  of  her  mooring  and  swinging 
afoul  of  another  boat.  Boats  were  also  moored  id 
Pigeon  Cove  in  the  same  way.  During  the  winter 
season  many  of  these  boats  were  hauled  up  on  the 
beach  at  the  head  of  Long  Cove  (that  ground  is  now 
occupied  by  stores) ;  they  were  from  two  to  three 
tiers  deep.     Some  winters  a  number  of  them  would  be 


hauled  across  the  street  on  what  is  now  Baptist 
Square.  For  the  hauling  up  and  launching  these 
boats  there  w'ere  skids,  so- called  ;  they  were  of  oak, 
about  eight  by  ten  inches,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet  long.  The  boats  were  placed  upon  these 
skids  broadside  to,  and  were  hauled  by  cattle, — say 
from  six  to  eight  yoke  to  each  boat. 

FiKE  Department. — The  first  effort  to  protect 
the  village  from  the  ravages  of  fire  was  by  the 
organization  of  a  comjiany  of  twenty  members  Jan- 
uary 3,  1807.  By  the  rules  they  adopted,  each  mem- 
ber was  required  to  provide  himself  with  two  stout 
leather  buckets  and  two  bags  of  substantial  material, 
and  each  of  them  of  three  bushels  capacity,  and 
to  be  provided  with  strings  at  the  mouth,  that 
they  may  be  tightly  drawn  together ;  they  were  to 
have  the  surname  of  the  owner  in  full  and  the 
initials  of  the  Christian  name  upon  each ;  they 
were  to  be  kept  hanging  in  a  conspicuous  place, 
the  bags  in  the  buckets  (they  were  usually  kept 
hanging  in  the  front  hall  of  the  member's  resi- 
dence). Every  member  failing  to  conform  to  either 
of  the  above  rules  was  subjected  to  a  fine  of  twenty-five 
cents  for  the  use  of  the  company.  Whoever  should 
be  absent  at  the  time  of  fire,  or  neglect  to  give 
attendance  unto  him  who  is  in  most  need,  except 
he  gives  a  sufficient  reason,  was  subjected  to  a 
fine  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  During  its  his- 
tory forty-seven  names  were  added  to  the  list  of 
members.  It  ceased  to  exist  some  thirty  years 
since. 

The  first  fire-engine  in  the  village  was  purchased 
by  subscription  in  the  year  1827.  It  was  manu- 
factured by  Eben  Tappan,  of  Manchester.  It  cost 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars,  and '  its  name 
was  Enterprise.  It  required  a  company  of  thirty 
men. 

In    the    year   1831   the   town   of   Gloucester   pur 
chased  an  engine  of  the   same   make,   pattern   and 
cost,   and    located   it  at    Sandy   Bay.      It   required 
the  same  number  of  men  as  the  Etiferprise.     These 
two  engines  were  "tubs." 

The  next  engine,  the  Votery,  was  a  suction,  and 
was  purchased  by  Rockport  in  the  year  1848,  for  one 
thousand  dollars.  It  required  a  company  of  forty-five 
men.  It  did  good  service  in  its  day,  and  was 
sold  in  1885  for  sixty-six  dollars, — the  town,  hav- 
ing purchased  a  steamer,  had  no  further  use  for  the 
Voleri/. 

The  fourth  engine,  the  Pigeon  Cove  (suction),  was 
purchased  in  1860,  of  William  Jetters,  at  a  cost 
of  eleven  hundred  and  seventy-one  dollars.  This 
engine  requires  a  company  of  forty-five  men. 

The  next,  the  Silver  Grey,  was  purchased  of  the 
city  of  Lynn  in  ISCO,  at  a  cost  of  $898.72,  It 
required  a  company  of  fifty  men. 

In  the  year  1876  the  town  purchased  of  Ed- 
ward B.  Leverick  a  hose-carriage,  C.  H.  Parsons, 
at   a   cost   of  seven    hundred   and   ten   dollars,   and 
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a  hook-and-ladder-truck,  G.  P.  Whitman,  for  seven 
hunilrcd  and  t\veiity-(ivc  dollars. 

Next  and  last  was  tlie  imrchase,  in  1885,  of  the 
steamer  Sandy  Buy,  ii  third-size  Silsby,  which  cost, 
including  the  wagon,  three  tiiousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty  dollars.  By  this  last  purchase  the 
annual  cx|)ense  of  the  Fire  Dc))artmcnt  is  decreased, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  more  efficient. 

The  department  now  consists  of  one  steamer, 
Sandy  Bay,  and  fifteen  men.  Annual  cost,  three 
hundred  and  ninety-four  dollars. 

One  hand-engine.  Pigeon  Cove  (suction),  forty- 
five  members  and  steward.  Cost  per  annum,  five 
hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars. 

Hand-engine,  Sitcer  Grey  (suctiou),  in  charge  of 
two  men.     Annual  cost  of  twenty  dollars. 

Hook-and-ladder-truck,  G.  P.  Whitman,  thirty 
members  and  steward.  Annual  cost  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty  dollars. 

Four  engineers  at  seventy  dollars  per  annum. 

The  de|iartment  is  well  supplied  with  hose,  and 
there  is  a  tolerable  supply  of  water  by  reservoirs  and 
other  sources.  Our  Fire  Department  is  considered 
quite  eflicient  for  a  town  of  this  capacity. 

War  of  1812-15.— The  political  troubles  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  United  States  culmina- 
ted in  war,  which  was  declared  by  Congress  against 
Great  Britain  in  June,  1S12.  Though  there  was  a 
decided  dirt'erence  of  opinion  among  the  people  of 
this  vicinity  in  relation  to  the  need  or  the  feasibility 
of  this  w^ar,  when  it  was  entered  upon,  all  were  loyal 
to  their  country.  Of  course  it  was  a  source  of  great 
anxiety  to  the  dwellers  by  the  sea,  whose  princi- 
pal means  of  support  was  drawn  from  the  ocean,  and 
whose  fleet  of  fishing-boats  were  exposed  to  the  rav- 
ages of  the  enemy. 

The  first  visit  the  enemy  made  us  was  on  the  3d 
day  of  August,  1813,  when  the  privateer  "Commo- 
dore Broke,"  of  about  sixty  tons,  stood  into  Sandy  Bay 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  out  some  coasters  from  the 
State  of  Maine  that  lay  at  anchor.  She  fired  several 
shots  into  the  village,  which  wassoon  returned  by  our 
men  on  Bearskin  Neck,  from  muskets  and  one  cannon 
that  had  been  brought  from  Boston  a  few  days  before. 
On  her  departure  out  of  the  bay,  which  soon  took 
place,  a  cannon-ball  siruck  her  just  below  the  tran- 
som, and  came  out  under  her  deck  near  the  stem ;  she 
waa  also  fired  upon  as  she  passed  Pigeon  Cove.  Dur- 
ing this  same  month  the  Bristol  ship  "  Nymph,'" 
cruising  off  this  coast,  committed  depredations  uiioii 
fishermen  and  coasters,  and  occasioned  considerable 
alarm.  She  made  several  captures,  but  released  them 
upon  the  payment  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  each 
vessel.  Early  in  the  opening  of  this  war  the  citizens 
of  Sandy  Bay  built  a  circular  fort  or  rather  a  half- 
circle,  on  Bearskin  Neck,  at  a  cost  of  about  six  hun- 
dreil  iloUars.  This  money  was  raised  by  snbscrintioii. 
The  fort  was  built  of  split-stone.  When  the  govern- 
ment  was    constructing   the   breakwater  at   the   en- 


trance of  Long  Cove,  in  1836  to  1840,  this  fort  was  de- 
molished, and  the  stone  was  used  in  that  structure. 
The  donors  or  their  heirs  received  for  it  some  compen- 
sation in  part  commensurate  to  the  amount  by  each 
contributed. 

This  fort  was  supplied  with  a  watch-house,  and 
three  cannon  with  carriages,  in  charge  of  a  corporal 
and  thirteen  soldiers.  On  the  8th  of  September, 
1814,  the  British  frigate  "  Nymph  "  took  a  Sandy 
Bay  fishing-boat  on  the  fishing-grounds  and  com- 
pelled the  skipper.  Captain  David  Elwell,  to  act  as 
pilot  for  two  barges  full  of  men  which  the  captain  of 
the  frigate  determined  to  send  in  to  capture  the 
fort.  These  barges  left  the  frigate  about  midnight 
in  a  den.se  fog  and  tjuielly  rowed  towards  the  necki 
piissed  the  outer  end  and  then  proceeded  into  Long 
Cove,  and  landed  her  crew  in  the  Eastern  or  Little 
Gutter  (so-called).  They  then  marched  to  the  forti 
took  the  sentinel  by  surprise,  made  prisoners  of  all 
the  soldiers,  fourteen  in  number,  spiked  the  guns  and 
put  them  over  the  embankment. 

The  other  barge  went  into  or  near  the  old  dock  on 
the  western  side  of  the  n#ck  ;  her  men  were  soon  en- 
countered by  some  of  the  citizens  who  had  been 
aroused  by  an  alarm  given  by  a  sentinel  stationed 
near  that  part  of  the  neck.  It  was  now  daybreak 
and  the  fog  had  cleared.  The  men  on  shore  fired 
musket-balls  at  the  barge,  but  in  return  received 
grape-shot  and  cannon-ball ;  no  one  was  injured. 
The  church  bell  rang  out  an  alarm;  the  men  in  the 
barge  prepared  to  silence  the  tell-tale ;  one  cannon- 
ball  lodged  in  a  part  of  the  belfry  anil  there  re- 
mained until  the  church  tower  was  rebuilt  in  1839- 
In  order  to  conii)lete  their  work  the  gun  waa  loaded 
with  a  heavy  charge  too  heavy  for  the  barge ;  in  firing 
it  started  a  butt  and  she  sank.  The  officer  in  com- 
mand and  his  crew  ran  across  the  neck,  and  seizing 
a  boat  made  their  escape,  except  about  a  dozen  who 
were  made  prisoners.  In  the  mean  time  the  men 
who  took  the  fort  had,  with  all  or  a  part  of  their  pris- 
oners, got  on  board  of  their  barge  and  were  on  their 
way  back  to  the  frigate. 

This  cannon,  after  being  used  on  many  occasions  for 
salutes,  etc.,  and  having  jjassed  its  usefulne.ss,  was  taken 
in  charge  by  the  town  ;  a  carriage  was  provided,  on 
which  it  is  now  mounted,  and  it  occupies  a  |)lace  in  the 
yard  of  the  town  hall.  The  barge  was  raised  and 
repaired,  and  was  donated  to  the  owner  of  the  boat  that 
was  stolen  by  the  crew  of  the  sunken  barge  ;  she  was 
occupied  for  fishing  many  years. 

.'Vn  exchange  of  |iris(iners  was  proposed;  but  Col- 
onel Appleton.  not  feeling  authorized  to  do  this, 
detached  a  platoon  of  soldiers,  under  Lieutenant 
Charles  Tarr,  to  take  charge  until  they  could  be  sent 
to  Salem. 

On  the  following  night  a  company  of  men  in  dis- 
guise rescued  the  ])risoners  from  Lieutenant  Tarr, 
and  etVectcd  an  exchange,  by  which  the  men  that 
had  been  carried  away  in  the  barge  and  others  pre- 
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vioiisly  taken,  twenty  in  uU,  were  released.  It  would 
seein  that  the  design  ot'  this  hindiiig  CDuld  bo  none 
otlier  than  a  wanton  destruction  of  |iroj>erty. 

The  English  eomniander,  at  the  conelusiiin  of  this 
aflair,  prontised  our  fishermoii  that  they  should  not 
be  molested  in  the  use  of  their  fishing-ground  the 
remainder  of  the  season,  and  he  kept  his  promise. 

A  few  days  after  this  the  people  of  tl^is  village 
were  again  alarmed  by  a  reported  attempt  of  the 
English  frigate  "Leander"  to  efl'ect  a  landing  at 
Folly  Cove.  The  militia  under  Captain  Charles  Tarr 
and  the  Sea  Fencibles  under  Captain  David  Elwell 
I  he  a  few  days  before  had  been  elected  captain,  but 
had  not  received  his  coraniission)  were  brought  into 
requisition.  About  the  same  hour  word  was  received 
that  a  sliip-of-war  was  about  to  effect  a  landing  at  or 
near  Long  Beach,  upon  which  Captains  Elwell  and 
Tarr  held  a  consultation.  Tarr  proposed  to  take  his 
company  to  the  south  end  and  Elwell  was  to  take  his 
men  to  Folly  Cove.  This  arrangement  brought  the 
Sea  Fencibles  the  tirst  company  at  Folly  Cove.  The 
alarm  from  the  south  end  proved  false,  and  Captain 
Tarr's  company  soon  joined  the  Sea  Fencibles.  The 
whole  military  force  of  the  town,  under  Colonel  Ap- 
pleton,  was  soon  concentrated  at  this  place.  The 
frigate  soon  withdrew  ;  probably  the  object  of  her 
visit  to  this  place  was  to  appropriate  to  their  use 
some  of  the  cattle  that  were  grazing  near  the  shore. 

This  frigate  was  probably  the  same  and  this  the 
same  time  that  Captain  ^Nathaniel  Parsons  came  out 
of  Squam  River  on  board  his  fishing-boat.  Just 
after  he  passed  over  the  bar  he  noticed  an  English 
frigate  off  Folly  Point;  her  attention  was  attracted 
towards  his  boat  to  such  an  extent  and  he  saw  no 
way  of  escape  but  by  running  her  ashore;  the  water 
was  quite  smooth. 

The  men  of  the  village,  with  muskets  in  hand,  as- 
sembled near  the  shore  and  blazed  away  at  the  frig- 
ate's boat  that  was  nearing  the  shore.  They  were 
answered  with  cannon-ball  and  grape-shot.  The 
barge  soon  returned  to  the  ship,  and  next  made  an 
appearance  flying  a  flag  of  trui  e.  They  of  course 
were  allowed  to  land,  and  handed  a  letter  to-some 
one,  who  took  it  to  the  house  of  Walter  Woodbury. 
It  read  a.s  follows:  "  I,  sir,  William  Colwell,  wishing 
to  search  that  vessel,  supposed  to  be  a  freighter,  if 
denied,  will  burn  every  house  within  three  miles  of 
the  shore."  Soon  Colonel  Appleton  and  the  whole 
military  force  of  the  Cape  were  on  hand  ready  for 
duty.     The  frigate  soon  withdrew. 

It  was  learned  by  some  person  who  after  this  was 
a  prisoner  on  board  this  frigate  that  several  of  their 
men  were  wounded.     No  one  on  shore  was  injured. 

During  this  war  numbers  of  our  citizens  engaged 
in  privateering  with  considerable  success,  others  in 
the  naval  and  military  service.  Some  were  taken 
prisoners  and  spent  a  season  at  Dartmoor;  others  at 
Halifax.  One  of  the  number,  who  wiis  a  prisoner 
on  board  a  ship  on  the  Thames,  is  yet  living  in  town. 


However  the  difTcrencc  of  opinion  as  to  the  neces- 
sity and  justice  of  this  war,  all  hailed  with  accla- 
mations of  joy  the  news  of  peace,  which  was  received 
here  on  the  21st  day  of  February,  1815.  The  next 
evening  there  was  a  grand  illumination  and  great 
rejoicing. 

The  fishing  interest,  the  most  prominent  business 
of  the  village,  which  had  been  greatly  depressed,  soon 
revived ;  fish  were  caught  iu  good  quantity  and  sold  at 
remunerative  prices.  Then  came  a  time  of  general 
prosperity.  This  year  (1815)  Moses  P.  Clark,  with 
two  other  men,  on  board  a  twenty-ton  boat,  caught  and 
landed  in  eight  months  about  nine  hundred  quintals 
of  cod,  pollock  and  scale-fish,  which  sold  for  more 
than  twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  These  fish  yielded 
thirty-three  barrels  of  oil,  which  sold  for  nine  hun- 
dred dollars.  This  same  year  or  the  next  William 
Thurston,  William  Blatchford  and  one  other  man 
and  a  boy,  in  the  boat  "  Independence,"  about  thirty 
tons,  caught  and  landed  sixteen  hundred  quintals  of 
fish.  In  early  spring  codfish  sold  for  five  dollars  per 
quintal. 

Temperance  and  Moral  Reforsi. — Early  in 
the  present  century  the  public  mind  in  this  village 
was  agitated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  relation  to 
the  excessive  use  and  illegal  sale  of  intoxicating  liq- 
uors. This  agitation  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
a  Moral  Reform  Society ;  its  object  was  to  prevent 
the  illegal  sale  of  and  the  excessive  use  of  ardent 
spirits  and  to  prevent  other  immoralities.  It  was  in- 
stituted in  1814,  and  during  the  fifteen  years  of  its 
history  did  a  good  work.     It  dissolved  in  1829. 

The  constitution  of  said  society  was  as  follows: 

"  The  utility  of  Horal  Societies  hae  been  very  extenoively  felt  in  the 
world.  They  have  a  very  bappy  and  powerful  influence  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  vice,  which  eerioualy  alarms  evei-y  enlighteneii,  virtuous 
and  benevolent  mind.  For  wherever  it  prevails,  its  footsteps  are  marked 
with  disorder,  confusion  and  wretchedness.  It  often  robs  society  of  its 
lu'ightest  ornaments,  e,\pel8  happiness  and  prosperity  from  the  aocial  cir- 
cle and  reduces  families  to  an  abject  and  sutfering  state. 

"  Having  seen  for  a  considerable  time,  with  deep  regret  and  fearful 
anxiety,  the  great  prevalence  of  sin  amongst  us,  we  feel  it  to  be  an  in- 
dispensable duty  which  we  owe  to  God,  ourselves,  our  families  and  pos- 
terity, to  nee  our  induence  and  endeavors  to  suppress  its  progress  and 
rescue  society  from  its  pornicions  and  fatal  effects. 

*'  Sensible,  however,  that  all  liunnm  means  and  efforts  will  prove  in- 
effectual without  a  divine  blessing,  we  would  humbly  rely  on  tiod  for 
his  aid  and  assistance  to  crown  our  exertions  with  success. 

"  Under  these  impressions,  we,  the  citizens  of  Gloucester  (Sandy  Bay), 
do  agree  to  form  ourselves  into  a  society  for  the  suppression  of  vice  and 
the  improvement  of  morals  ;  and  do  adopt  the  following  as  a  Constitu- 
tion : 

"  Notwithstanding  tlie  general  object  of  this  society  is  to  counteract 
all  vice,  in  whatever  form  or  manner  it  makes  its  appearance,  yet,  as 
some  species  of  it  are  far  more  destructive  to  the  peace,  order,  interest 
and  moralsof  society  than  othere,  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  l)ear  a  par- 
ticular and  decided  testimony  against  these,  and  that  there  might  bo  no 
misnnrlerstandlng  between  the  members  of  this  society  in  resjiect  to 
those  vices,  it  is  thought  advisable  that  they  should  be  particularly  de- 
scribed, and, 

"  Ist.  As  intemperance  has  become  Tery  alarming,  common  and  de- 
structive; as  many  individuals  have  been  entirely  ruined,  families 
abuw'l,  distressed  and  made  wretched  by  it  ;  as  it  unmans  tlie  man,  im- 
pairs the  rational  powers,  obliterates  the  moral  sense,  destroys  conjugal 
affection,  parental  tenderness  and  all  virtuous  feelings  of  social  life, 
whatever  tends  to  aid  and  iucreaae  this  vice  must  be  received  as  a  dia- 
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tre«iiDgand  serious  evil,  deoply  to  be  deplored  by  every  friend  to  virtue 
and  humanity  ;  und  aa  no  cause,  pcrluips,  ha.-*  ever  contriljiitcd  more  to 
tliv  contiununcuuiid  incrwwc  of  Ihia  vicu  than  rctuiliag  shoiw,  where  ar- 
dent spirits  have  been  »old,  mixed  and  drank  in  tqwu  viohition  of  the 
Iftw  ;  and  as  such  Hhoitti  have  become  very  numerous  at  the  present 
day,  and  nunteries  of  idleness  and  every  species  of  wickedutas,  Ihoy  call 
for*  spetnly  and  effvctuul  remedy.  We,  tlicrefore,  do  solemnly  enguge 
to  abstain  from  an  excebsive  use  of  ardent  spirits  oursclfes,  to  prevent 
it  in  our  fiimilies,  st^cial  circles  and  other  places  ;  that  wo  will  not 
frequent  and  drink  in  retailing  eliops,  nor  suffer  our  children  under 
our  care  to  do  it ;  and  that  we  will  unite  in  aiding  and  upholding 
peraons  appointed  to  suppress  all  such  uiiaiithorizud  placi.M)  antongst  u», 
in  taking  every  legal  step  necessary,  that  this  dreadful  evil  may  be  re- 
moved, and  the  rising  generation  saved  from  its  ruinous  effect*. 

"  2d.  .\s  profane  lauguage  degrades  a  rational  being,  offends  a  holy 
(jmI,  iDvalidatcs  the  sacred  and  solemn  nature  of  an  oath,  and  tends 
to  the  perversion  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  we  do  sacredly 
promise  to  discounlenance  all  piofaneness  and  indecent  conversation, 
both  by  our  precept  aui!  example. 

"3d.  We  engage  not  to  gamble  or  p'ay  at  any  games  whatever  for 
money  or  ariient  spirits,  neither  join  with  those  who  do,  that  we  will 
restrain  onr  children  from  it,  and  discouuteuancu  it  in  others;  and 
that  we  will  be  particularly  careful  to  guard  our  children  against 
being  in  the  streets  eventtigs  where  they  are  liable  to  be  corrupted. 

'*4th.  That  we  will  disapprove  all  slander  and  evil  speaking  against  any 
one,  and  especially  against  the  members  of  this  society,  that  a  good 
understanding  might  always  subsist  amongst  the  members,  union  bo 
preserved  and  friendship  j)erpetualed. 

"oth.  Whoreiuj,  long  experience  has  proved  that  all  exertions  to 
suppress  vice  aud  improve  the  morals  have  been  ineffectual  without  a 
due  observatiou  of  the  holy  Sabbath  ;  and  as  it  was  the  opiuiou  of  the 
Legislature  in  this  Commonwealth  in  the  late  able  report  on  tboimpoi't- 
unce  of  keeping  the  Sabbath,  in  these  words :  *  We  believe,  that  an  en- 
lightened, uniform  and  pious  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  in  attending 
public  and  jirivale  iustructiou  and  worship  oui-sclves,  and  in  refraining 
from  all  actions  and  practises  which  may  disturb  the  w<fi-ship  and  iu- 
etructions  of  uthers,  is  a  duty  solemnly  binding  on  the  conscience  of 
every  individual.  We  believe  without  the  appt^dutment  and  contiuu- 
ance  of  the  Lord's  day,  that  public  and  private  instruction  would  soon 
languish,  if  nut  entirely  c^ase  ;  and  that  all  the  virtues  of  social  life 
WMuld  share  the  same  fate  ; '  we,  therefore,  the  members  of  this  itociety, 
do  solemnly  enguge  strictly  to  observe  tlie  Lord's  day  in  refraining  from 
ail  uunecvusjiry  labor  and  rocrt-rttions  on  th*it  ilay  ourselves,  and  use 
our  endcavtjrs  to  have  the  day  strictly  observed  in  our  families  and  in 
society." 

Then  follow  the  rules  by  which  they  would  be 
governed. 

This  constitution  was  signed  by 


Francis  Norwood- 
■lamos  Guss. 
Solomon  Pool. 
Abraham  Fool. 
Solomon  rhoato. 
Kb«nr.  Cakes. 
Caleb  Norwood. 
Duvid.TeWfttt. 
Itoubeii  Bn/oks. 
Stephen  Pool. 
William  (Mioato. 
Honry  WUham,  .Jr. 
Thomas  Gikvi. 
John  llurns,  Jr. 


William  Whipple. 
Aaron  Pool. 
Matliew  S.  Giles. 
Jabez  It.  Gott. 
William  Pool. 
Reuben  Hntoks,  .Ir. 
Gorham  Norwood. 
DAvld  Ktmball. 
Josiah  Page. 
.fuseph  Smith,  Jr. 
ThumaK  Oakes. 
Guorgo  Dennison. 
Isaac  Denniiion,  Jr. 


Law  and  Order  Committee. — At  the  annual  March 
meeting  of  the  town  of  Gloucester,  year  1814,  a  com- 
mittee of  six  persons  were  chosen  in  the  interest  of  law 
and  order  ;  this  committee  were  to  ascertain  who  were 
violating  the  license  law  of  the  Comnionwealth  then 
in  existence.  Five  menil>er.H  of  this  committee  were 
citizens  <»f  t^andy  Bay;  therefore  we  give  place  to 
their  report  made  to  the  Meleetmen,  June  25th  of  the 
same  year. 


"To  THE  GeNTLBURN  THK  SRt.ECTMEN   OF  GlOCCESTER  : 

•'  We,  the  subscribers,  being  apjiointed  by  the  town  at  their  last  an- 
nual March  meeting,  to  notice  and  inform  of  all  those  perstuis  who  sell 
ardent  spirits  contmry  to  the  statute  laws  of  this  commonwealth,  hav- 
ing attended  to  the  business  of  our  appointment,  find  that  the  ftdlowing 
licensed  persons  have  not  conformed  to  the  laws  fur  the  year  past.  But 
have  been  and  continue  in  the  constant  habit  of  selling  liquors  mixed 
and  drank  in  their  shops  in  open  violation  of  the  laws  of  this  Common* 
wealth.     (The  report  names  sixteen  persons  thus  engaged.) 

**  As  no  person  can  obtain  a  license  but  through  the  approbation  of 
the  selectmen,  wu  think  it  most  expedient  in  the  first  instance  to  give 
them  this  timely  notice,  with  full  confidence  that  they  will  not  be  want- 
ing in  their  duty,  and  will  withhold  their  future  approbation. 

"  But,  if  any  of  the  above-named  persons  who  pay  no  regard  to  the 
wholesome  laws  of  this  commonwealth  should  obtain  an  approbation, 
we  are  determined  to  make  a  presentmeut  of  all  such  persons  to  the 
General  Sessions  of  the  County. 

(Signed)  "James  Goss.  -j 

"  FRA.NCii"  NoRwoon.    I 
'*  Solomon  Choate. 
*'  Solomon  Poole. 
"  TjmotiivB.  Davis. 
*'  John  Mason. 
"Glovcbstkh,  June  2oth,  1814." 

These  men  were  not  Prohibitionists,  but  were  law 
and  order  men,  and  were  determined  that  the  laws  of 
the  State  should  be  obeyed. 

Almost  every  grocer  in  those  days  applied  for  and 
obtained  a  license   to  retail  liquors,  but  their  license  • 
did  not  allow  it  to  be  drank  on  the  premises. 

Licensed  taverners  and  victualers  were  only  allowed 
to  sell  it  to  be  drank  upon  the  premises.  The  select- 
men's approbation  was  about  as  follows :  "  We  hereby 
certify  that  Mr. is  a  man  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, and  the  public  good  requires  that  he  be  licensed 
as  a  retailer  of  liciuors." 

It  seems  that  the  sixteen  ])ersons  complained  of  as 
violaters  of  law  were  all  citizens  of  Gloucester  harbor. 
Sandy  Bay  was,  it  appears,  law-abiding,  but  we  are 
.sure  it  did  not  continue  so  many  years,  for  we  well 
remember  when  it  was  sold  openly  at  some  twenty-two 
places,  and  at  most  of  them  in  violation  of  law.  About 
1830  a  temperance  society  was  instituted;  but  its 
pledge  did  not  prohibit  the  use  of  cider  and  wine. 
It  was  soon  found  that  the  need  was  for  a  more 
stringent  pledge,  as  some  members  would  drink  hard 
cider  to  excess. 

Then  a  new  pledge  that  included  total  abstinence 
from  all  intoxicating  liquors  was  entered  into.  The 
Washingtonian  movement  did  great  good  in  Rockport. 
Many  who  were  on  the  down  grade  turned  right 
about  and  signed  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence  from 
all  that  is  intoxicating;  and  a  large  number  of 
dealers  in  licpiors  gave  up  the  business  during  the 
ten  years  from  1.S40  to  I80O.  Temperance  boomed. 
There  have  been  at  dillcrcnt  seasons  several  temper- 
ance organizations.  Besides  the  open  societies  there 
have  been  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  the  Good  Temp- 
lars, both  at  the  North  and  tfouth  Village,  the  order 
of  Kechabitcs,  &c.,  &c.  The  town  in  1856  appro- 
priated five  hundred  dollars  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  liquor  law,  and  have  made  appropriations  for  that 
purpose  each  year  as  needed,  and  a  special  police  to 
execute  the  law  have  been  appointed.    There  is  no 
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(ilnce  in  Rock-port  where  liquor  ia  openly  sold,  nor 
has  there  been  tor  several  years.  Ou  the  license 
question  the  vote  has  always  been  no  by  a  large 
majority.  There  are  now  two  teuiperaufe  organiza- 
tions, the  Good  Templars,  Northern  Light,  at  Pigeon 
Cove,  and  the  Rechabite  Good  Templars  at  the  South 
Village,  both  in  a  healthy  condition  and  are  doing  a 
good  work. 

There  is  also  a  tent  of  Eechabites  that  have  been 
organized  more  than  forty  years  and  have  accom- 
plished much  for  the  cause  of  tempeiance. 

Women's  Raid.  —  An  interesting  event  in  the 
hi.story  of  Rockport  and  of  temperance  reform  oc- 
curred on  the  8th  day  of  July,  1856,  when  a  well- 
organized  band  of  some  two  hundred  women,  armed 
with  hatchets,  and  led  by  a  man  bearing  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  marched  through  the  principal  streets  of  the 
town  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  demonstration 
against  the  grog-shops  of  the  place.  They  did  not 
stop  to  consider  their  legal  rights  to  abate  these 
nuisances,  for  as  mothers,  wives  and  daughters  they 
were  exposed  to  and  were  suflering  under  the  severe 
evils  they  inflict.  They  needed  no  stronger  induce- 
ments than  the  law  of  self-protection.  Animated  by 
this  purpose,  they  visited  thirteen  places  where  ardent 
spirits  were  unlawfully  kept  for  sale  ;  and,  seizing 
casks,  demijohns  and  other  vessels  containing  the 
bane  of  their  happiness,  poured  their  contents  into 
the  street,  breaking  many  of  the  vessels  that  they 
might  more  speedily  discharge  their  contents. 

They  completed  their  work  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  then  marched  to  Dock  Square  and 
exchanged  congratulations  and  rejoiced  over  the 
good  work  performed,  after  which  each  went  their 
several  ways  to  their  homes. 

This  proceeding  was  made  the  subject  of  legal 
investigation,  the  history  of  which  and  its  results 
were  as  follows : 

"  An  action  of  test  was  entered  by  James  Brown 
against  Stephen  Perkins  and  wife  for  breaking  and 
entering  the  plaintift"'8  shop  in  Rockport  and  carrying 
away  and  destroying  a  barrel  of  vinegar  and  other 
goods  of  the  plaintifi'. 

"The  answer  denied  that  the  defendants  entered 
the  shop,  or  destroyed  or  carried  away  any  goods ; 
and  alleged  that  the  building  was  for  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  so  was  a  public  nuisance, 
and  that  a  large  number  of  persons  assembled  to 
abate  the  same,  and  destroyed  and  injured  no  article 
of  merchandise,  but  only  spirituous  liquor,  unlawfully 
kept  for  sale,  and  did  no  other  act,  and  with  no  more 
force  than  was  necessary  to  abate  such  nuisance." 

At  the  trial  before  Chief  Justice  Shaw  the  plaintiflT 
and  others  testified  that  he  was  a  grocer  and  kept  a 
nhop  in  Rockport;  that  on  the  8th  day  of  July,  1856, 
the  defendants  and  others  broke  open  his  shop  and 
destroyed  various  articles  therein  ;  and  that  there 
was  no  spirituous  liquors  there  at  the  time. 

The  defendants  introduced  evidence  to  show  that 
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about  three  hundred  women,  some  of  whom  were 
armed  with  hatchets,  met,  according  to  previous 
appointment,  in  a  neighboring  square  and  marched 
in  a  i)rocession  to  the  i)laintiff's  shop,  and  broke  it 
open,  and  brouglit  out  and  destroyed  spirituous  liquors 
which  they  found  there;  that  on  previous  occasions 
persons  had  been  seen  coming  out  of  the  shop  intoxi- 
cated ;  and  that  when  the  shop  was  broken  open 
Perkins  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and 
hi.s  wife  wa.s  not  there  at  all ;  and  there  was  conflict- 
ing evidence  as  to  the  part  taken  by  her  in  the 
subsequent  destruction  of  the  property. 

One  of  the  defendants'  witnesses  testified  :  "  There 
were  many  men  there,  and  almost  all  the  women  in 
Rockport — all  who  could  walk,  or  move  on  crutches; 
all  the  men  appeared  to  be  approving,  except  the 
rumsellers;  I  heard  no  objection.  The  selectmen, 
ministers,  deacons,  policemen  were  present ;  none  of 
them  forbade  what  was  done,  but  all  was  peace  and 
harmony.  They  appeared  to  be  happy,  and  the 
shouts  came  up  from  the  gentlemen. 

"  The  justices  of  the  peace  were  there ;  everything 
that  could  walk.  We  determined  to  carry  it  through 
and  destroy  all  the  liquor." 

So  much  of  the  judge's  instructions  as  concerned 
the  points  decided  by  the  full  court  was  reported  by 
him  as  follows : 

"  The  most  material  question  is  whether  this  proceeding  was  justifiable 
npon  the  grounds  stated  and  relied  upon.  That  justification  is  that  by 
statute,  all  intoxicating  liquors  kept  for  sale,  and  the  vessels  and  im- 
plements actually  used  in  selling  and  keeping  the  same  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  that  act  (Statute  18.'i5,  C.  405),  are  declared  to  be  common 
nuisances,  and  are  to  be  reganled  and  treated  its  such  ;  and  that  by  an- 
other statute  (1855,  C.  405),  all  buildings,  places  or  tenements  used  as 
houses  of  ill-fame,  resorted  to  for  prostitution,  lewdness  or  for  illegal 
gaming,  or  used  for  the  illegal  keeping  or  sale  of  intoxicjtting  liquors, 
are  declared  to  lie  common  nuisances,  and  are  to  be  regarded  and  treated 
as  such. 

"  Upon  this  three  questions  arise  :  First,  Whether  all  persons,  members 
of  the  comnmuity,  have  a  lawful  right  to  destroy  intoxicating  liquors 
thus  kept,  by  way  of  abatement  of  a  common  nuisance  !  Second,  wheth- 
er for  this  they  have  a  right  to  use  force  to  break  open  the  place  where 
it  is  so  kept  if  the  nuisance  cannot  he  reached  and  abated  otherwise  ! 
Third,  Is  it  justifiable  for  a  large  number  of  persons  to  combine  and 
agree  together  to  take  and  destroy  such  intoxicating  liquor,  by  force 
and  to  use  force  in  breaking  open  such  a  shop  in  order  to  come  at  and 
get  possession  of  the  liquor  to  be  destroyed  ?  " 

Upon  the  questions  "  I  (Chief  Justice  Shaw)  was  of 
the  opinion  and  instructed  the  jury  as  follows: 

"  1st.  That  intoxicating  liquore  kept  for  sale,  with  the  vessels  con- 
taining them,  and  articles  used  in  the  sale,  being  declared  by  law  to  be 
a  common  nuisance,  it  is  lawful  for  any  person  to  destroy  them,  by 
way  of  abatement  of  a  common  nuisance,  and  tliat  it  is  the  exercise  of 
a  lawful  and  common  right. 

"2d.  That  if  kept  in  such  a  shop,  not  a  dwelling-house,  locked  or 
otherwise  closed,  it  is  justifiable  to  use  force,  but  no  more  force  than  is 
necessary  to  reach  the  liquor  and  vessels  if  it  cannot  be  come  at  other- 
wise. 

^'.'Id.  That  if  the  combination  or  conspiracy  of  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons extends  no  further  than  to  take  and  destroy  intoxicating  liquors 
and  the  ves.sels,  and  to  use  no  unnecessary  force,  the  fact  that  such  a 
combination  is  entered  into  by  a  largo  number  of  persons  to  act  to- 
gether, in  doing  that  and  no  more,  would  not  tak«  away  the  Justifica- 
tion they  would  have,  if  done  by  a  few  of  them. 

'*  But  the  jury  were  cautioned  that  this  was  a  dangerous  power,  to  be 
construed  under  very  strict  conditions ;  comment  was  made   upon  the 
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danger  of  perniittiDg  people  to  tnke  tbo  law  into  their  own  hands,  allud- 
ing to  lynch  law,  Tigiltinco  committees,  Ac,  leading  to  resistance,  to 
riots,  bloiKlehed  and  violence,  iwid  detitnictiou  to  tlio  peace  of  a  civilized 
comniunity  ;  that  as  n  general  rule  private  jeruDna  must  rely  upon  the 
law  for  their  protection  uud  the  redress  of  grievaucee.  And  if  the  law 
in  in  any  respect  inoperative  and  ineffoctual,  it  is  the  province  of  the 
Legislature  to  amend  .it." 

The  restrictions  under  which  this  power  can  be 
lawfully  exercised,  the  jury  were  instructed  to  be  as 
follows : 

"  Isl,  The  power  clainiod  by  the  defendents  is  a  power  conferred  by 
law,  and  not  by  licenso  or  authority  conferred  by  private  persons,  and 
must  therefore  bo  construed  strictly.  And  if  they  exceed  their  au- 
thority they  are  trespjiaicrB,  ab  initio.  This  juBtihcation  wholly  fails,  and 
the  plaintiff  is  entit'ed  to  recover  for  all  the  loss  sustained  ;  so  if  they 
br«ak  open  a  ihop  where  no  intoxicating  liquor  is  kojit,  or,  if  kept,  is 
not  kept  for  «ile,  they  do  it  at  their  peril ;  and  if  none  such  is  found, 
the  juHtification  fails ;  so  if  after  entering  they  do  unlawlul  acts,  they 
are  trespassers  ab  iuitiii. 

*'  2d.  If  any  more  force  wns  used  than  was  necessary,  or  any  damage 
done  to  the  building  or  to  any  articles  in  the  building,  beyond  that  of 
taking  and  destroying  the  intoxicating  liquor  kept  for  sale,  and  the  ves- 
sels that  conttiini'd  it,  then  the  parties  &o  acting  were  trespassers a&ini/io, 
and  the  justification  is  not  established. 

"  Under  these  views  the  evidence  wan  briefly  reviewed  and  submitted 
to  the  Jury.  Upon  the  several  questions  of  facts  above  stated,  esp«- 
cially  whether  any  unnecessary  force  was  used  in  breaking  open  the 
s»top,  without  first  requesting  the  owi.er  to  unlock  it ;  or  whether  any 
unlawful  acts  were  done  by  the  party  after  entering  the  shop,  either  to 
the  buililiiig  or  articles  in  it,  an<i  whether  a  barrel  of  vinegar  or  any 
article  other  than  intoxicating  liquor  and  the  veKsel,  were  taken  away 
and  damaged. 

"The  Jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendants;  and  the  plaintiff 
moved  for  a  now  trial,  on  the  ground  that  the  Jury  were  misdirected  in 
matters  of  law  ;  and  this  motion  was  reserved  for  the  whole  Court." 

Able  arguments  were  presented  by  the  counsel  for 
the  plaintiff,  Otis  P.  Lord  and  J.  W.  Perry. 

Also  by  8.  H.  Phillips  and  R.  8.  Rantoul  for  the 
defendants.     Then  the  court  go  on  to  say, — 

*'  This  is  an  action  for  breaking  and  entering  the  plaintifTs  shop,  and 
destroying  various  articles  of  property.  The  defcndantn,  denying  the 
facts,  and  putting  the  pluintiff  to  proof,  insist  that  if  it  is  proved  that  they 
were  chargeable  with  the  breaking  and  entering,  it  was  juslifluble  by 
law,  ou  the  ground  that  Ihu  shop  wift*  a  place  used  for  the  sale  of  spirit- 
uous liquors,  and  so  was  declared  to  bo  a  nuisance  ;  and  that  they  had  a 
right  to  al)ate  the  nuisance,  and  for  that  purfwse  to  break  and  enter  the 
«ho|>,  as  the  proof  shows  it  was  done  ;  llmt  the  shop  contained  spirituous 
liiiuors  kept  for  wile;  that  so  keeping  them  was  a  nuisnnre  by  statutu  ; 
IhnI  they  had  a  right  to  enter  by  force  and  destroy  thorn  ;  and  that  they 
entered  for  that  purjioso  and  destroyed  such  articles,  and  did  no  more 
<lamage  than  was  necessary  for  that  puriM-se. 

"  1st.  The  Court  are  of  opinion  tluit  spirituous  Itquom  are  not  of  them* 
BelveH  a  common  nuisance,  but  the  act  of  keeping  them  for  sale,  by 
statute  creates  a  nuii^ance;  and  the  ^nly  mode  in  which  they  can  be  law- 
fully destroyed  is  tho  one  directed  by  statute,  for  the  seizure  by  warrant, 
bringing  theni  before  a  magistrate  and  giving  the  owner  of  the  properly 
an  opportunity  to  defend  his  right  to  it.  Then-fore  it  is  not  lawful  for 
any  |wjr>m[i  to  destroy  them  by  way  of  abatement  of  a  common  nuisance, 
and,  a/ortii-ri,  not  lawful  to  uw  force  for  thiit  pur|>oK>, 

"'2*i.  It  is  not  lawful  by  the  ct>ninion  law  Tor  any  and  all  persons  to 
ftl«te  n  comiuon  Dujsance,  though  the  doctrines  may  have  been  some- 
limes  staled  in  terms  so  general  as  to  givo  cuuntunanco  to  this  suppvwi- 
lion;  this  ri^ht  and  jKiwer  is  never  entrusted  to  individuals  I  u  general 
without  prucrtw  of  law,  by  May  of  vindicating  tho  public  right,  but 
■olely  for  the  relief  of  a  [Mirty  who(w  rl^ht  Is  obstructed  by  such  nulsaitco. 

'■  ;i4l  If  nuch  were  intended  to  lie  made  the  law  by  fone  of  statute.  It 
would  be  rontrar)- to  the  pn. virions  of  the  Conslltutiun,  which  dirocts 
that  no  unin'H  pn.prrty  can  he  taken  from  hini  without  conipens4ition  ; 
rxcppl  l.y  III.'  jud^-nient  .»f  his  [.eerw  or  the  law  of  (he  litnd  ;  and  no  per- 
mm  ran  I>p  twice  punished  for  the  siune  offence.  And  it  is  clear,  under 
the  statutes,  spirituous  liquors  lire  property,  and  are  entitled  to  protection 
as  iucb. 


"  This  power  of  abatement  of  a  public  or  common  nuisance  doee  not 
place  the  penal  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  in  private  hands. 

"4th.  The  true  the<^ry  of  abatement  of  a  nuisance  is  that  an  individoal 
citizen  may  abate  a  private  nuisiince  injurious  to  him,  when  he  could 
also  bring  an  action  ;  and  also  when  a  common  nuisance  obstructs  bis 
individual  right,  he  may  remove  it  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  that  right, 
and  he  cannot  be  called  in  question  for  so  doing,  as  in  the  obstruction 
across  a  highway,  and  an  unauthorized  bridge  over  a  navigable  water- 
course, if  he  has  occasion  to  use  it,  he  may  remove  it  by  way  of  abate- 
ment. But  this  would  not  justify  strangers,  being  inhabitants  of  other 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  having  no  such  occasion  to  use  it,  to  do  the 
same.  Some  of  the  earlier  cases,  perhaps,  in  laying  down  the  general 
proposition  that  privulo  subjects  may  abate  a  common  nuisance,  did  not 
expressly  mark  this  distinction  ;  but  we  think,  upon  the  authority  of 
modern  cases,  where  the  distinctions  are  more  accurately  made,  and 
upon  principle,  this  is  the  true  rule  of  law. 

*'5lh.  As  it  is  the  use  of  a  building,  or  the  keeping  of  spirituous  liquors 
in  it,  which  iu  general  constitutes  the  nuisance,  the  abatement  consists 
in  putting  a  stop  to  such  use. 

'*6th.  The  keepingof  a  building  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  if  a 
nuisance  at  all,  is  exclusively  a  common  nuisance  ;  and  the  fact  that  the 
husbands,  wives,  children  or  servants  of  any  iH>rson  do  frequent  such  a 
phice  and  get  intoxicating  liquor  there,  does  not  make  it  a  special  nui- 
sauce  or  iiyury|to  their  private  rights,  so  as  to  authorize  and  justify  such 
persons  in  breaking  into  the  shop  or  building  w  here  it  is  thus  sold  and 
destroying  the  liquor  there  found,  and  the  vessels  in  which  it  may  bo 
kept ;  but  it  can  ouly  be  prosecuted  as  a  public  or  a  common  nuisance 
in  the  mode  prescribed  by  law.  Upon  these  grounds,  without  reference 
to  others  which  may  bo  reported  in  detail  hereafter,  tho  court  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  verdict  for  the  defendants  must  be  set  aside,  and  a  new 
trial  had. 
"Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  time  of  this  report, — 

"Hon.  LcmtelSiiaw,  Chief. 

"  lloN.  Cmarlcs  a.  Dewey. 

**  Theron  Mf.tcalf. 

'*  UoN.  Georgb  T.  Uigelow. 

"  BEN.IA3IIN  K.  Thomas. 

"  Pi.iNY  Merhick. 
"  Hon.  Stephen  II.  Phillips,  Attorney-General." 

In  the  month  of  December  a  new  trial  of  this  in- 
teresting case  was  had  before  the  Superior  Court. 
Him,  Julius  Rockwell  presided  ;  it  occupied  tiie  court 
three  days.  The  defendants  undertook  to  prove  that 
they  had  committed  no  trespass.  The  jury,  after  being 
out  eighteen  hours,  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defend- 
ants, on  the  10th  day  of  December,  1859 — Perry  and 
Endicott  lor  the  plaintiH";  Perkins,  Derby  and  Ran- 
toul for  the  defendants.  John  Slinison,  Esq.,  who  was 
extensively  engaged  in  the  stone  business  at  Rock- 
port  many  years,  contributed  some  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  the  support  of  the  defense. 

Fires. — On  the  night  of  December  5,  1843,  fire 
was  discovered  breaking  out  of  a  small  barn  owned 
by  .lanu's  Pool,  and  in  rear  of  his  dwelling-house.  Its 
progress  was  rapid  and  soon  extended  to  liis  dwelling- 
house  and  the  dwelling  of  Solomon  I*ool  and  to  his 
two  or  three  barns  and  to  the  house  of  Samuel  H. 
Brooks  and  his  barn.  Every  building,  with  nearly 
all  their  contents,  ui)on  lliese  three  estates  were  burn- 
ed, except  a  three-story  tenement  house  owned  by 
Brooks,  which  stot»d  within  twelve  feet  of  the  two- 
story  house  that  was  burned.  Our  (ire  apparatus 
were  two  "  tub"  engines.  The  alarm  extended  to 
Gloucester,  and  was  quickly  responded  to  by  an 
engine  with  an  efficient  company,  which  rendered 
valuable  service  by  keeping  the  tire  within  the  limits 
named. 
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Previous  to  this  there  had  beea  but  one  house  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  this  village ;  that  was  the  dwelling  of 
Deacon  Solomon  Pool  and  brothers,  on  South  Street, 
in  the  year  1  SoO. 

During  a  thunder-storm  in  the  year  1855,  a  barn 
owned  ly  Asa  Todd  was  struck  by  lightning  and 
burned,  with  several  tons  of  hay. 

Andrew  B.  Bickford  lost  a  barn  by  fire  in  the  year 
1857 ;  it  was  located  on  Main  Street. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1859,  a  barn  owned  by 
Capt.  Charles  Tarr,  on  South  Street,  was  struck  by 
lightning  and  consumed,  with  some  teutons  of  hay; 
several  pei-sons  were  in  the  building  at  the  time,  but 
received  no  material  injury. 

October  12,  1865,  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  a  barn  owned  by  Aldeu  Estes,  on  South 
Street,  was  struck  by  lightning  and  destroyed,  to- 
gether with  fifteen  tons  of  hay  and  a  lot  of  grain  and 
farming  tools.  Insurance,  five  hundred  dollars;  loss, 
one  thousand  dollars. 

D.  Smith  Gott's  barn,  some  three  or  four  rods  away, 
caught  by  the  flying  embers  and  was  totally  destroy- 
ed, with  several  tons  of  hay,  and  a  large  lot  of  vege- 
tables and  farming  tools.  Loss,  one  thousand  dollars; 
no  insurance. 

On  Sabbath  morning.  May  2,  1875,  the  Methodist 
Church  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire;  it  was  a  heavy 
loss  to  the  society,  as  they  had  but  three  thousand 
dollars  insurance  ;  one  policy  of  fifteeen  hundred 
dollars  expired  a  few  days  before  and  had  not  been 
renewed. 

December  8th  of  the  same  year  a  large  barn  owned 
by  Jabez  Row,  on  School  Street, was  burned,  together 
with  one  horse,  cow  and  several  tons  of  hay ;  partly 
insured. 

In  the  year  1883  the  dwelling-house  of  M.  H. 
Young  (summer  residence).  South  Street,  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire. 

On  Sunday  morning,  December  9,  1883,  the 
Annisquam  Mill  took  fire  about  seven  o'clock,  as  they 
were  about  making  some  small  repairs.  The  main  build- 
ing was  totally  destroyed,  throwing  out  of  employ- 
ment about  [two  hundred  and  forty  persons,  which 
was  a  great  loss  to  the  community.  Steam  fire-engines 
were  called  from  Gloucester  and  Salem,  and  were 
soon  on  the  ground  ;  by  their  aid  the  fire  was  confined 
to  the  one  building. 

The  foregoing  are  nearly  all  the  fires  that  have 
taken  place  in  this  town. 

Masufactures. — Isinglass  from  hake  sounds  was 
first  manufactured  in  1822  by  Wm.  Hall,  of  Boston,  in 
this  town  ;  his  place  of  business  was  in  a  store-house 
far  down  on  the  westerly  side  of  Bearskin  Neck. 

He  paid  from  three  to  five  cents  per  pound  for  the 
Bounds  in  a  raw  state  ;  before  he  commenced  to  buy 
them  they  were  wasted  with  other  fi-'h  offal. 

He  cleaned  and  dried  them  and  put  them  through 
w^ooden  rollers  operated  by  hand-power,  for  which  he 
paid  from  forty  to  filty  cents  per  day  to  each  man. 


He  obtained  a  patent  and  continued  the  business  a, 
few  years,  when  it  went  into  the  hands  of  Jabez  Row, 
Wra.  Norwood  and  others,  which  finally  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  the  Rockport  Isingla.ss  Company; 
this  company  had  sole  control  of  the  business  under 
their  patent  several  years.  They  substituted  iron 
rollers  for  wood  and  horse-power  instead  of  hand 
finallj'  they  operated  by  steam.  Notwithstanding 
their  opportunities,  this  company  closed  business  some 
years  since  financially  embarrassed.  There  is  now 
in  this  town  two  manufacturers  of  isinglass  from  hake 
sounds, — the  Cape  Ann  that  employs  forty-five  men 
about  five  months  each  year,  and  Haskins  Brothers, 
who  employ  about  forty  men  about  the  same  length 
of  time.  They  manufacture  a  good  quality  of  goods 
and  are  quite  successful. 

Cotton-Mill. — In  the  ye.ar  1847  an  act  of  incor- 
poration was  obtained  and  a  mill  was  erected  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  duck ;  it  went  into  operation 
the  next  year  and  was  quite  successful  for  a  few  years, 
and  paid  good  dividends.  Besides  cotton  duck,  many 
tons  of  yarn  was  manufactured  and  sold  to  manufac- 
turers of  fishing-lines  in  Essex.  Mills  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  duck  were  built  in  other  towns,  which 
caused  an  over-production,  and  business  declined;  the 
machinery  was  changed  to  some  extent  and  other  kinds 
of  goods  were  manufactured.  About  eighteen  years 
after  it  was  first  built  the  building  was  enlarged  to 
double  its  capacity,  its  length  being  increased  by  that 
figure  ;  four  tenement  houses  and  a  large  boarding 
house  was  built.  Some  years  later  the  whole  property 
of  the  company  was  sold  for  about  $140,000,  which 
was  about  the  amount  of  debt  resting  upon  it;  thus  the 
old  stockholders  were  entirely  wiped  out ;  the  property 
had  cost  nearly  $500,000.  The  name  of  the  corpora- 
tion was  changed  to  Annisquam  Mill ;  the  machinery 
was  renewed  and  improved  to  considerable  extent 
under  the  agency  of  W.  G.  Whitman,  and  again  went 
into  operation ;  after  a  few  years'  service  Mr.  Whitman 
resigned  in  order  to  take  charge  of  the  Araory  Mill, 
then  in  process  of  building  in  Manchester,  N.  H.  Wm. 
E.  Winsor  succeeded  him ;  within  a  short  time  it 
became  a  regular  dividend-paying  institution.  It  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  day  of 
December,  1883.  It  was  a  substantial  stone  building 
with  two  towers  and  made  quite  an  imposing  appear- 
ance. It  gave  employment  to  two  hundred  and  forty 
persons ;  its  destruction  is  a  very  great  loss  to  the 
town. 

Oil  Cfo<A.-— What  is  now  (1887)  the  Cape  Ann  Oil 
Cloth  Co..  origin.ated  with  Albert  W.  Lane  and 
Nathaniels.  York,  in  a  small  barn  on  Broadway.  They 
soon  removed  to  a  large  building  on  Gott  Street; 
their  business  increased,  they  needed  more  room,  and 
they  removed  to  a  building  one  hundred  feet  by  forty, 
two  stories,  which  the  company  now  owns  on  Pleas- 
ant Street,  and  give  constant  employment  to  about 
thirty  persons.  They  now  manufacture  under  a 
patent  dated  January  16, 1883,  rubber  oil  goods,  coats, 
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hats,  horse-covers,  buggy-aprons,  etc.,  etc.,  in  connec- 
tion with  Stanrlard  Oil  Clothing. 

Po-st-Offick. — In  the  year  1S25  a  post-office  was 
estatilished  at  Sandy  Bay,  and  a  semi-weekly  mail. 
The  next  year  the  village  was  favored  with  a  tri- 
weekly, and  in  1828  with  a  daily  mail  and  stage- 
coach. 

Winlhrop  Pool  was  the  first  postmaster.  He  con- 
tinued in  office  until  his  death,  in  1838;  then  Henry 
Clark  was  appointfd ;  next  was  George  Lane,  then 
Francis Tarr,  Jr.,  Addison  Gott,  William  W.  Marshall, 
William  Wingnod,  then  the  present  incumbent, 
Walter  G.  Peckhani,  appointed  in  1886. 

The  mode  of  conveying  the  mail  was  first  by  a  one- 
horse  two-wheel  chaise;  it  could  take  two  passengers 
beside  the  driver  to  Gloucester  Harbor,  then  take  the 
stage-coach  for  Boston;  the  journey  consumed  the 
most  of  the  day.  At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of 
the  post-office  here  there  probably  were  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  papers,  weekly  or  semi-weekly, 
taken  in  the  village.  Captain  John  Gott,  Dr.  John 
Manning,  Nehemiah  Knowlton,  James  Goss  were  of 
the  number  that  received  the  news  from  abroad.  Now, 
instead  of  the  two-wheeled  chaise  and  stage-coach, 
consuming  a  good  part  of  the  day  to  reach  Boston, 
we  have  nine  trains  of  well-appointed  cars  out  and 
in  each  day,  and  the  time  so  arranged  that  we  may 
take  breakfast  at  home,  spend  a  large  part  of  the  day 
in  Boston,  and  be  home  in  season  for  tea ;  and  instead 
of  a  mail  twice  a  week,  three  mails  each  day,  and  the 
cost  of  travel  by  rail  at  less  than  one-half  what  it  was 
by  chaise  and  coach.  And  as  to  news,  now  we  have 
the  morning  and  evening  papers  daily  by  the  score, 
weeklies  and  semi-weeklies  almost  without  number, 
magazines  in  good  supply. 

John  W.  Low,  Esq.,  I  think,  was  the  first  mail- 
carrier.  I  remember  taking  passage  with  him  at 
least  once  in  the  one-horse  eliaise ;  then  Marshall 
Shci)herd  a  short  time;  next  was  Cyrus  Fellows,  who 
served  long  enough  in  that  cajjacity  to  secure  one  of 
our  fair  ladies  for  a  wife;  Edward  H.  >?haw,  Addison 
Proctor,  Levi  Shaw  served  in  that  capacity  until  the 
railroad  superseded  the  stage-coach. 

At  a  later  day  a  post-office  with  a  daily  mail  was  es- 
tablished at  Pigeon  Cove, — Austin  W.  Story,  post- 
master. 

Stonk-Quabkying. — During  the  year  1823  Nehe- 
miah  Knowlton  cut  about  five  hundred  tons  of  stone 
from  cobbles  on  or  near  the  .site  now  occupied  by 
Ballou  &  Mason.  He  advertised  his  stone  for  sale 
in  a  Boston  newspaper.  Major  Bates,  of  Quinty, 
Mass.,  saw  the  advertisement  and  came  to  Sandy 
Bay,  and  the  next  year  he  engaged  in  the  business  of 
quarrying.  William  Torrey,  also  of  Quincy,  came 
with  him,  and  was  in  his  employ  about  one  year. 

However  true  it  may  be  that  the  business  was  not 
successful,  it  is  a  fact  that  Major  Bates  abandoned  it 
in  about  two  years  and  went  to  Biiston.  Here  he  met 
Colonel  Thayer,  United    States  engineer,  who,  no- 


ticing Major  Bates'  natural  bent  for  working  on  stone, 
engaged  him  as  an  assistant  in  the  construction  of 
Fort  Warren  and  other  government  works  then  be- 
ing constructed  in  Boston  Harbor. 

Colonel  Thayer  being  in  want  of  stone  for  the  gov- 
ernment works,  and  seeing  the  pluck  and  energy  of 
Torrey,  induced  him  to  engage  in  business  on  his  own 
account.  He  accordingly  commenced  operations  on 
part  of  the  property  now  owned  by  the  Roekport 
Granite  Company ;  it  became  known  as  the  Torrey 
Pit. 

The  next  year  he  went  to  Folly  Cove,  as  that  wag 
the  most  favorable  place  to  get  cap  and  flag-stones,  of 
which  Colonel  Thayer  was  then  in  need.  That  same 
year  he  moved  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and 
two  sons,  Solomon  F.  and  William  J.,  to  Sandy  Bay. 

The  next  year  he  abandoned  Folly  Cove  and  re- 
turned to  Sandy  Bay,  and  opened  a  quarry  to  the 
westward  of  the  present  stone  bridge.  This  quarry 
yielded  a  large  amount  of  valuable  stone.  Up  to  the 
year  1842  he  furnished  nearly  all  the  granite  for  the 
government  work  on  the  islan<ls  in  Boston  Harbor 
and  for  the  Charlestown  and  Portsmouth  navy-yards. 
*After  this  time  a  portion  of  the  stone  of  which  these 
important  works  were  constructed  was  furnished  by 
Messr?.  Colburn  &  Eames,  Benjamin  Hale  and 
others. 

About  the  year  1841  he  started  the  largest  stone 
that  had  been  quarried  on  the  Cape  up  to  that  time. 
Two  of  his  foremen,  Joseph  Stanley  and  Joshua  San- 
born, were  for  many  years  identified  with  the  quar- 
rying interests  of  the  Cape.  When  in  the  zenith  of 
his  business,  Mr.  Torrey  owned  an  interest  in  six 
sloops,  keeping  them  constantly  employed,  and  also 
furnished  freight  for  many  other  vessels  from  Quincy 
and  the  State  of  Maine.  He  was  a  good  citizen  and 
an  energetic  and  successful  business  man. 

Of  his  two  sons,  Solomon  F.  died  some  years  since; 
William  J.,  who  was  formerly  engaged  in  the  stone 
business  to  a  considerable  extent,  is  still  with  us;  he 
owns  and  occupies  the  mansion  built  and  occupied  by 
his  father  several  years. 

Beniah  Colburn  came  two  years  after  Mr.  Torrey 
and  worked  for  him.  He  became  one  of  the  foremost 
quarrymen  of  his  time.  Soon  alter  Colburu  came 
Ezra  Eames  and  Amos  C.  Sanborn.  The  last  named, 
I  think,  tarried  here  but  about  one  year,  then  re- 
turned to  Boston,  and  engaged  in  the  business  of 
buying  aud  selling  stone,  and  was  quite  successful ; 
many  thousand  tons  of  Rockport  granite  have  been 
shipped  to  him.     Eames  made  Rockport  his  home. 

About  this  lime,  or  a  year  or  two  later,  came  Zach- 
ariah  Green  and  Jeremiah  Wctherbee.  They  formed 
a  corporation  known  as  the  Boston  and  Gloucester 
Granite  Company.  John  Stimson,  a  son-in-law  of 
Green,  came  also,  and  held  stock  in  the  company. 
They  opened  a  quarry  on  what  is  now  the  property  of 
the  Rockport  Granite  Company,  and  commenced  the 
wharf    and    breakwater,    which    has   assumed    such 
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large  proportions,  and  is  also  now  owned  by  that 
company.  This  company  continued  in  business 
a  number  of  years,  and  were  quite  successful.  They 
built  the  stone  house  and  barn,  and  did  much 
towards  opening  up  the  resources  of  the  town. 

Colburn  &  Eames  formed  a  partnership  in  1827. 
They  opened  a  quarry  near  where  is  now  the  resi- 
dence of  Thomas  Full,  at  Pigeon  Cove.  At  this 
place  there  was  a  hill  of  stone,  rising  some  twenty 
feet  above  tiie  level  of  tlie  road.  The  stone  was  of 
good  quality,  and  soon  found  a  ready  market  at  Bos- 
ton, Portsmouth,  Salem  and  other  places,  where 
much  of  it  was  dressed  for  building  and  cemetery 
purposes. 

The  stone  for  the  chain  bridge  over  the  Merrimack 
just  above  Xewburyport  was  sent  from  their  quarry  in 
1828;  they  also  furnished  some  stone  to  the  govern- 
ment for  fortificatious,  navy-yards,  etc.  It  is  said 
that  after  taking  account  of  stock  and  settling  up  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  they  were  fifteen  dollars  in 
debt.  In  subsequent  years  they  were  more  success- 
ful. They  worked  the  quarry  down  to  the  tide-water 
level  and  then  abandoned  it,  as  they  could  no  longer 
draw  off'  the  water,  which  filled  in  from  springs  and 
rains,  with  a  syphon.  Steam-engines  for  pumping 
were  not  then  thought  of. 

John  Stimson,  after  a  few  years,  left  the  Boston  and 
Gloucester  Granite  Company  and  set  up  for  himself 
and  quarried  at  the  Flat  Ledge,  afterward  owned  by 
William  H.  Knowlton.  The  first  paving-blocks  cut 
on  Cape  Ann  were  by  John  Stimson  and  from  the  Flat 
Ledge  they  were  cut  square  and  flat,  and  were  used 
at  Fort  Warren,  shipped  there  in  the  sloop  "  Fox." 

The  next  move  a  new  company  was  organized,  viz., 
Ezra  Eames,  John  Stimson  and  Beniah  Colburn, 
under  the  firm-name  of  Eames,  Stimson  &  Co., 
and  commenced  operations  near  where  Stimson  was 
already,  located.  Mr.  Colburn  continued  in  the 
company  but  a  short  time,  and  then  engaged  in  the 
business  at  other  places.  He  at  one  time  operated 
the  quarry  at  Hodgkin's  Cove  (now  known  as  Bay 
View).  This  quarry  was  originally  opened  by  Rich- 
ard \V.  Ricker  andKilby  P.  Sargent,  and  is  now  the 
quarry  of  the  Cape  Ann  Granite  Company-.  Mr. 
Colburn  made  the  first  blocks  now  known  as  New 
York  blocks,  and  sent  them  to  Boston,  where  they 
were  laid  in  Exchange  Street,  near  the  Merchants' 
Bank  building.  These  blocks  were  the  first  to  be 
laid  on  the  edge  instead  of  on  the  flat. 

In  1852-53  he  sent  underpinning  to  San  Francisco; 
they  were  used  in  government  buildings  there. 
In  1857  he  sent  paving-blocks  to  New  Orleans.  He 
was  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and  was  quite  success- 
ful in  business. 

Eames,  Stimson  &  Co.  operated  on  a  part  of 
the  territory  that  is  now  owned  by  the  Rockport 
Granite  Company.  Those  more  or  less  interested  in 
this  company  at  different  times  were  Anson  and 
Aaron    Stimson,  George  R.  Bradford,  Joshua    San- 


born, J.  Henry  Stimson,  Abraham  Day  and  Jotham 
Taylor.  This  company  did  a  large  business  and 
were  quite  successful,  and  continued  in  successful 
operation  until  181)4,  when  they  sold  all  their  com- 
pany proi)erty  to  J.  Henry  Stimson  and  others,  which 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Rockport  Graniie 
Company.  Stimson  at  one  time  owned  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  capital  stock.  This  company  also  pur- 
chased at  different  times  the  properties  of  William 
Hale  Knowlton,  William  Torrey,  and  Preston  and 
Fernald.  They  are  still  occupying  this  valuable 
property  and  are  working  it  successfully.  They  are 
now  laying  rails  for  a  track  from  their  quarries  to 
their  wharves,  which  will  make  a  great  saving  of 
expense  in  transporting  the  products  of  their  quar- 
ries to  the  place  of  shipment.  The  cut  leading  out 
from  their  quarries  to  their  wharves  was  commenced 
in  1868.     The  stone  bridge  was  completed  in  1872. 

John  Stimson  was  for  many  years  the  able  and 
successful  agent  and  manager  of  this  company.  Upon 
his  resignation,  a  few  years  since,  Charles  S.  Rogers 
was  appointed,  and  still  holds  that  responsible  posi- 
tion. 

Thomas  Peach  quarried  stone  at  Halibut  Point 
and  shipped  it  from  Hooppole  Cove,  where  he  built  a 
wharf.  Benjamin  Hale  and  Joseph  Babson  opened 
a  quarry  on  the  Babson  farm  and  shipped  their  stone 
from  a  cove  near  by,  where  they  also  built  a  wharf. 

The  breakwater  at  Pigeon  Cove  was  first  built  in 
1832,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1842  by  Elijah  Edmunds  and 
John  W.  Wheeler.  The  stone  of  which  the  pier  is 
built  was  furnished  by  Colburn  &  Eames. 

Benjamin  Hale  once  quarried  at  Pigeon  Cove, 
near  where  Canney  now  operates.  Among  the  ear- 
lier quarryraen  were  Samuel  Parker  and  his  brother 
William,  Alpheus  C.  Pierce  and  George  W.  Johnson, 
all  of  whom  worked  quarries  at  the  Cove. 

Levi  Sewall  opened  a  quarry  upon  his  land.  A 
short  time  after  it  was  opened  a  partnership  was 
formed  by  John  Preston,  James  Fernald  and  Levi 
Sewall,  by  the  firm-name  of  Preston,  Fernald  &  Co. 
This  quarry  produced  an  excellent  quality  of  stone. 
They  shipped  their  stone  from  Knowlton's  wharf. 
They  continued  in  business  several  years  and  were 
quite  successful. 

William  Hale  Knowlton  opened  up  Flat  Ledge  and 
quarried  there  several  years.  He  shipped  his  stone 
from  Knowlton's  wharf,  which  he  now  owns. 

The  Pigeon  Hill  Granite  Company  was  formed  in 
1870  by  George  R.  Bradford,  Anson  Stimson,  Amos 
Rowe  and  Levi  Sewall,  and  is  next  in  size  to  its 
neighbor,  the  "  Rockport."  This  company  was  the 
first  in  Rockport  to  build  a  railroad  to  carry  stone 
from  quarry  to  wharf  Some  of  the  croakers  proi)he- 
sied  that  the  cars  would  gain  such  headway  in  run- 
ning down  the  steep  incline,  as  to  carry  them  out  to 
salvages  before  they  could  be  stopped.  If  this  proph- 
ecy were  true,  the  advantage  gaineil  in  taking  stone 
to  the  new  breakwater  can  easily  be  imagined. 
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To  Amos  Rowe  belongs  the  credit  of  cutting  up  the 
largest  bouiflcr  on  the  Cape.  It  was  situated  near 
the  top  of  Pigeon  Hill,  and  weighed  over  two  thou- 
sand tons.  Out  of  it  Mr.  Rowe  cut  thousands  of  feet 
of  edge-stones  and  a  great  amount  of  other  market- 
able stock.  It  was  of  good  quality  and  split  as  readily 
as  any  of  the  granite  lying  in  the  quarries. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  stone  business  nearly  all 
the  workmen  on  the  quarries  came  from  Maine,  New 
Ham[)sliire  and  Vermont, — young  men,  generally  full 
of  fun.  The  most  of  them  at  the  first  boarded  at  the 
Rowe  farm-house.  Pigeon  Hill,  and  Captain  Wheeler's 
tavern,  at  Pigeon  Cove.  They  usually  commenced 
coming  the  1st  of  March,  and  by  the  1st  of  April  the 
gangs  were  full.  No  ten-hour  system.  An  early 
breakfast,  then  commence  work;  an  hour  for  dinner, 
then  work  until  a  late  supper.  Nearly  all  worked  by 
the  month,  receiving  their  pay  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son, excepting  as  they  might  call  for  a  small  amount 
of  spending  change. 

In  later  years,  when  the  employment  of  Irishmen 
was  attempted,  it  met  with  vigorous  opposition.  The 
house  which  was  being  prepared  lor  them  to  live  in 
was  twice  blown  u))  with  powder ;  and  many  other 
efforts  were  made  to  keep  out  the  unwelcome  immi- 
grants. 

This  prejudice  has  long  since  died  out  and  all 
nationalities  are  allowed  to  work  unmolested. 

The  first  stone  known  to  have  been  shipped  from 
Cape  Ann  was  quarried  about  the  year  1800,  near 
what  is  known  as  Lobster  Cove.  It  was  moved  on 
skids  to  the  shore,  where  it  was  loaded  on  a  small 
fishing-boat  and  taken  to  Newburyport  to  be  used  as 
a  mill-stone. 

The  first  derrick  in  Sandy  Ray  was  erected  for  Wil- 
liam Torrey  in  183(5,  and  was  placed  near  the  break 
in  the  mountains  a  short  distance  to  the  westward  of 
the  late  James  Fernald's  residence.  It  was  first  used 
for  the  loading  of  stone  for  the  breakwater  then  being 
constructed  by  the  United  States  government  at  the 
entrance  of  Long  Cove,  Rockport. 

The  first  pair  of  shears  were  built  for  John  Stim- 
son,  and  were  considered  at  the  time  a  marvel  of 
strength  and  convenience. 

The  first  California  pump  used  for  pumping  water 
out  of  the  quarries  was  made  by  Lewis  Lane  on  his 
return  from  California  about  1854. 

The  first  steam-engine  used  in  the  quarries  for 
hoisting  and  pumping  was  in  1853-54  by  Wetherbee 
&  Page.  Before  this,  the  hoisting  was  by  hand-power 
or  cattle,  and  the  water  was  pumped  by  hand  or  re- 
moved by  syphon. 

Granite  was  first  split  by  means  of  flat  wedges  be- 
tween shims  placed  in  flat  holes  made  by  a  flat  chisel. 
The  steel  now  used  is  made  into  plug  wedges  and 
driven  between  half-rounds  into  round  holes  made  by 
round  drills  sharpened  into  a  V-shaped  point. 

Deep  holes  for  blasting  were  made  entirely  with 
long  drills  struck  by  sledge  hammers,  and  not  until 


188.3  was  a  steam-drill  used  on  the  Rockport  quarries. 
This  was  introduced  by  the  Rockport  Granite  Com- 
pany. 

The  first  stone  used  in  the  streets  of  Boston  was  for 
crosswalks  and  gutters ;  next  came  the  large  Belgian 
blocks,  which  were  used  for  pavements.  Then  came 
the  New  York  blocks  already  mentioned,  and  later  the 
smaller  Boston  blocks  were  introduced. 

Nearly  every  city  in  the  United  States  has  bought 
more  or  less  granite  from  this  section,  and  the  variety 
of  blocks  made  has  been  almost  as  great  as  the 
number  of  places  buying  them. 

A  block  for  New  Orleans  would  make  fifteen  for 
New  York,  twenty  for  Philadelphia,  thirty  for  Boston. 
Blocks  have  also  been  sent  to  Cuba  and.Valparaiso. 
In  1868,  Mr.  Charles  Guidot  made  the  first  contract 
for  paving  New  York  streets  with  granite  blocks,  and 
paved  the  lower  part  of  Broadway  with  what  has 
since  been  known  as  the  Ncav  York  block.  The 
granite  of  Cape  Ann  is  comparatively  inexhaustible, 
and  has  always  been  prized  for  its  firm  texture,  high 
crushing  test  and  freeiloui  from  pyrites  and  other  im- 
purities, making  it  most  desirable  for  paving-blocks, 
building  and  monumental  purposes. 

The  parties  now  engaged  in  quarrying  are  the 
Rockport  Granite  Co.,  Pigeon  Hill  Granite  Co., 
Charles  Guidot,  Edwin  Canney,  Ballon  &  Mason, 
Herbert  A.  Story,  E.  L.  Waite,  Charles  Dormon  & 
Son  and  Bryant,  Lurvey  &  Co. 

Between  four  and  five  hundrcil  men  find  employ- 
ment in  the  business  in  this  town  ;  twelve  to  fifteen 
vessels  are  constantly  employed  in  carrying  the  pro- 
duction to  home  ports,  while  hundreds  of  large  vessels 
bringing  freight  to  Eastern  ports  take  return  cargoes 
of  blocks  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Albany  and 
other  seaboard  cities,  either  for  use  at  places  of  dis- 
charge or  for  rail  transportation  inland. 

Rockport  Bank. — The  Rockjjort  Bank  was  in- 
corporated in  1851  ;  capital  stock,  $100,000.  At  its 
organization  Ezra  Eames  was  chosen  i)resident,  and 
he  occupied  that  position  until  his  death,  August  18, 
1874,  aged  seventy-two  years. 

Deacon  Jabez  R.  Gott  was  elected  cashier  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  failing  health  compelled 
him  to  resign.  He  died  March  15,  187tj,  aged  eighty- 
two  years.  These  two  men  were  among  our  most 
))romincnt  and  respected  citizens. 

Captain  Charles  Tarr  succeeded  Mr.  Eames  and  he 
still  occupies  that  position. 

Howard  H.  Paul  succeeded  Mr.  Gott,  and  served  a 
few  years,  then  resigned,  and  Eli  Gott  was  elected  to 
that  position  ;  after  a  few  years'  service  he  resigned, 
and  George  W.  Tufts  was  chosen  and  is  the  present 
incumbent. 

When  the  other  State  banks  adopted  the  National 
system,  the  Rockport  fell  into  lineaud  became  known 
as  the  Rockport  National  Bank.  Its  capital  stock 
was  at  one  time  increased  to  $150,000,  but  after  a  few 
years    it  was   reduced   to  its   first   figure,   $100,000. 
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There  was  quite  an  opposition  before  the  Legislature 
to  the  chartering  of  this  bank.  It  was  claimed  by  the 
friends  of  tlie  old  Gloucester  Bank  that  it  could  fur- 
nish all  the  bank  accommodation  that  wxs  needed  for 
the  entire  Cape. 

After  the  charter  was  granted  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  the  stock  was  taken,  but  by  great  eftbrt 
of  the  directors,  of  which  I  think  there  were  as  many 
as  nine  or  ten,  they  succeeded,  the  full  amount  of 
stock  was  taken,  and  the  bank  went  into  operation. 
The  stock  soon  went  above  par,  and  has  ever  since 
commanded  a  premium.  This  institution  has  been 
conducive  to  the  business  of  the  town. 

RocKPORT  Savings  Baxk.— The  Rockport  Sav- 
ings Bank  was  incorporated  June  23,  1853.  Cor- 
porators named  in  the  act  were  Ezra  Eames,  Jabez 
R.  (xott,  James  Haskell  and  their  associates.  At  its 
organization  James  Haskell  was  chosen  ])resident, 
and  Newell  Giles  treasurer.  The  bank  soon  com- 
menced receiving  deposits  and  proved  to  be  a  success- 
ful institution  until,  in  1875,  its  deposits  amounted  to 
$414,460.71.  About  this  time  a  cloud  came  over  the 
town  in  the  shape  of  financial  troubles  and  failures 
in  business.  Confidence  became  impaired,  deposits 
were  withdrawn,  so  that  in  1876  they  were  reduced  to 
$376,780.51.  This  year  Dr.  Jas.  Manning  was  chosen 
treasurer,  Newell  Giles  having  resigned.  A  change 
was  also  made  in  the  board  of  trustees,  and  Joshua 
Tarr  was  elected  president,  succeeding  Henry  Denni.-. 
He  had  succeeded  James  Haskell  who  resigned  some 
years  before  on  account  of  his  leaving  town  ;  he  went 
to  Saccarappa,  Maine,  where  he  now  is  (1887). 

Notwithstanding  the  change  of  officers,  confidence 
was  not  restored,  deposits  continued  to  be  withdrawn 
until,  February  25,  1878,  they  were  reduced  to  $182,- 
.352.  At  this  time  Hon.  Charles  P.  Thompson  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Manning  were  appointed  receivers.  Within 
a  few  years  the  whole  business  of  the  bank  was  closed- 
The  depositors  received  eighty-five  and  a  fraction  per 
cent,  on  their  deposits.  A  short  time,  say  about 
twenty  days,  after  the  receivers  were  appointed 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  passed  the  Stay  Law,  so 
called,  which  undoubtedly  saved  other  saving  in- 
stitutions from  sharing  the  fate  of  the  Rockport. 

Had  this  been  pa.'sed  before  the  receivers  were 
appointed,  without  doubt  the  Rockport  Savings  Bank 
would  now  be  in  successful  operation,  and  the  deposit- 
ors would  receive  one  hundred  cents  on  every  dollar 
of  their  deposits  as  called  for,  and  also  interest. 

For  when  we  take  into  account  the  $8000  the  re- 
ceivers had  for  their  services,  and  the  shrinkage  in  a 
few  of  the  largest  mortgages,  saying  nothing  of  the 
loss  on  the  smaller  ones,  and  the  los-es  in  other  ways 
incidental  to  closing  out  of  the  business,  we  have  an 
amount  more  than  equal  to  the  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the 
loss  to  the  depositors. 

The  closing  out  of  this  savings  bank  was  one  of,  if 
not  the  greatest  of  all  the  financial  disasters  that  ever 
befell  the  town. 


Granite  Savings  Bank. — After  the  closing  out 
of  the  Rockport  Savings  Bank,  some  of  the  citizens 
felt  that  an  institution  for  savings  was  needed  in 
town. 

Accordingly,  a  petition  to  that  effect  was  forwarded 
to  the  Legislature,  and  in  the  year  1884  the  Granite 
Savings  Bank  was  incorporated.  William  Winsor, 
J.  Loring  Woodfall,  John  W.  Marshall,  George 
Elwell,  George  M.  McClain,  Nathaniel  Richardson, 
Jr.,  Francis  Tarr,  Frank  Scripture,  Wm.  H.  C'olbey 
and  George  A.  Lowe  were  named  in  the  act  of  incor- 
poration. The  first  meeting  for  the  choice  of  officers 
was  held  Decea.ber  16,  1884,  at  which  meeting  John 
G.  Dennis,  Esq.,  was  elected  president;  J.  Loring 
Woodfall  was  chosen  secretary  ;  two  vice-presidents 
were  chosen  and  eleven  trustees. 

There  was  some  ill-feeling  engendered  about  town 
by  the  closing  up  of  the  Rockport  Savings  Bank, 
which  on  the  start  operated  to  jSome  extent  against 
the  new  bank,  but  this  feeling  is  being  overcome. 
The  new  institution  has  a  good  board  of  officers,  in 
whom  the  public  cannot  but  have  confidence ;  the  insti- 
tution is  gradually  growing  in  favor;  as  business  shall 
revive,  deposits  will  increase  more  rapidly.  Without 
doubt  it  will  prove  a  useful  institution.  Its  first  divi- 
dend, two  per  cent.,  was  payable  on  the  1st  day  of 
April,  1887. 

The  president,  John  G.  Dennis,  Esq.,  died  in  June 
of  the  year  succeeding  his  election.  The  vacancy 
was  not  filled  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  when 
Wm.  Winsor  was  elected  president,  and  Nathan- 
iel Richardson,  Jr.,  was  re-elected  treasurer.  Mr. 
Dennis  at  the  time  of  his  decease  was  also  a.  member 
of  the  State  Legislature.  The  first  deposit  made  in 
this  bank^vas  April  11,  1885. 

Cextensial  Celebration. —  At  the  annual 
March  meeting,  in  1853,  a  committee  was  chosen  to 
make  suitable  arrangements  to  celebrate  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  Sandy 
Bay  as  the  Filth  Parish  of  Gloucester.  The  commit- 
tee met  and  organized,  and  then,  ^by  a  unanimous 
vote,  invited  Lemuel  tiott,  M.D.,  to  prepare  and 
deliver  an  address  on  that  important  occasion.  After 
due  consideration  he  cordially  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  the  committee. 

The  date  of  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  parish 
of  Sandy  Bay  was  January  1,  1754. 

The  1st  day  of  January,  1854,  fell  on  Sunday ; 
therefore,  Monday,  the  2d  day  of  January,  was  de- 
voted to  exercises  of  the  centennial. 

On  account  of  a  heavy  snow-storm,  travel  was  im- 
peded, which  prevented  our  friends  from  abroad  from 
being  present,  except  in  limited  numbers.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Congregationalist  Church,  where  the  services 
were  held,  was  filled  with  an  earnest  and  attentive 
audience. 

The  exercises  were  as  follows :  Voluntary  on  the 
organ,  by  Samuel  J.  Giles  ;  reading  of  Scripture  and 
prayer,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Driver,  Baptist;  hymn  was 
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read  by  Rev.  A.  C.  L.  Arnold,  Universalist,  as  fol- 
lows :  * 

Address  by  Lemuel  Oott,  M.D.,  which  occupied 
more  than  an  hour.  Closed  by  benediction  by  Rev. 
Tho9.  Driver;  voluntary  by  Samuel  J.  Giles. 

At  7.30  P.M.  the  church  was  again  iilled.  ^^ervices 
were:  Voluntary  by  Samuel  J.  Giles  ;  prayer  by  Rev. 
J.  A.  Gibson,  Methodist;  anthem  by  choir,  organ 
accompaniment.  Dr.  Gott  resumed  liis  address  which 
was  listened  to  with  marked   attention  to  its  close. 

Benediction  by  Rev.  A.  C.  L.  Arnold ;  volun- 
tary by  Samuel  J.  Giles.  These  very  interesting 
services,  were  brought  to  a  close.  AVe  regret  to 
say  that  this  very  interesting  and  valuable  address 
has  not  yet  been  jjublished.     We  are  pleased  to  say 

1  A  part  of  the  hymn  was  selected  and  a  part  composed  by  Ebenezer 
Pool,  our  aDtiquariun. 

*'  God  of  the  circling  sliores  ! 
To  whom  a  thoiisiiiid  years 

Are  as  a  day  ; 
Led  by  thy  guiding  hand 
Our  fathers  found  this  land— 
They  firmly  took  their  stand 

Thy  laws  to  obey. 

"  Over  the  roclty  road, 
They  bravely  walked  or  rode 

In  prayer  to  join  ; 
'Twas  through  a  forest  dim 
Some  miles  they  went  to  hymn 
God's  pniisPB  there  to  rhyme, 

Read  line  by  line. 

'*  Mkny  a  year  had  passed, 
The  time  it  canto  at  last, 

God's  word  brought  near  ; 
A  century  has  gone, 
SIdco  a  house  near  their  home. 
Was  built  for  all,  not  one, 

God's  word  to  hear. 

**  Onr  fathers,  sons  and  all, 
Heeded  their  country's  call 

For  liberty ; 
By  land  and  sra  they  went, 
Regardless  uf  uwnt. 
To  meet  the  tyrauts  sent ; 
They  would  be  free. 

'*  Thou,  as  a  shield  of  power 
In  battle's  awlul  hour, 

Didst  round  them  stand; 
Their  Iiopes  were  in  thy  power 
Strong  in  this  trying  hour  ; 
By  thee  their  banners  towered, 

God  of  our  land. 

'*  Some  score  of  years  have  flod — 
Our  fathers  with  the  dead — 

Man's  certain  lot  ; 
But  wo,  their  offspring,  meet 
This  day  i\  illi  joy  to  greet. 
To  Blreugtlicn  home,  too  sweet 
To  bo  forgot. 

"  Lord,  let  thy  smile  of  love 
Beam  on  us  from  above 
While  now  we  raise 
Our  gmtfftil  song  to  thoe — 

God  of  our  land  and  sea,  I 

God  of  the  bond  and  free,  i 

OmI  of  all  praise."  ' 


that  its  publication  has  been  provided  for  and  will 
be  effected  within  a  few  weeks,  which  event  is  anx- 
iously looked  for. 

Fourth  of  July  Celebratiox. — In  the  year  1854 
the  citizens  proposed  to  have  a  general  celebration  of 
the  4th  of  July.  The  town  had  never  done  this  be- 
fore. Early  in  the  season  a  meeting  was  called  and 
a  general  committee  of  arrangements  was  chosen. 
They  appointed  the  sub-committee,  and  assigned  to 
each  their  part  of  tlie  work.  They  soon  made  their 
plans  and  put  forth  efforts  to  carry  them  into  execu- 
tion. As  one  of  the  results,  about  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars was  collected  to  pay  for  music,  hire  of  tents, 
fireworks,  etc.  The  ladies  readily  entered  into  the 
plans,  and  signified  their  readiness  to  provide  food 
for  the  occasion.  Thus  on  tlie  start  there  was  assur- 
ance that  the  celebration  would  be  a  success.  When 
Mr.  Norwood  was  asked  for  the  use  of  his  pasture  on 
which  to  pitch  our  tents,  he  replied  "Yes,  you  can 
have  the  free  use  of  the  pasture  for  your  4th  of  July 
celebration,  but  yctur  independence  you  have  got  to 
tight  for."  Whicii  saying  was  verified  seven  years 
later.  (He  was  a  pronounced  anti-slavery  man.) 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  4lh  the  town  was  awake  " 
visitors  came  pouring  in  in  great  numbers,  the  town 
appeared  at  its  best.  Arches  were  erected  over  several 
of  the  streets  and  were  finely  decorated.  Flags  were 
strung  across  others.  Hunting  was  displayed  from 
some  houses,  mottoes  were  displayed  from  others,  etc. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  every  arraugement  had 
been  made.  The  two  large  tents  had  been  pitched  on 
Allen's  Head  Pasture.  At  9  o'clock  a.m.  a  procession 
was  formed  on  Broadway  iu  the  following  order  : 


Aid«. 


Aids. 


Chief  Marshal. 

Clielsea  Brass  Band. 

Gloucester  Artillery. 

Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Bay  Tent  of  Rechahites. 

Carriage  containing  elderly  gentlemen. 

I.  O.  0.  F.,  in  regatin,  with  their  l>anner. 

GoddeSBof  Liberty,  in  u  carriage,  appropriately  arrftyod. 

Justice  and  Peace  appn.>priato)y  dressed,  in  a  wcll-trinuned  carriage. 

Engine  Company  No.  3,  in  iintfonu. 

School  No.  1,  Gninnnnr  Iio]i«rlment,  in  Bloomer  costume. 

Seasons  appropriately  repn'sented. 

Carriage  hcautifully  dressed. 

School  No.  -I,  in  appropriate  contume. 

Stiire— Nine  young  ladies  dre«g*'d  in  white  ;  team  driven  bya  colored  boy. 

School  No.  a,  in  uniform. 

Morning,  Noon  and  Night,  in  a  carriage,  ajipropriately  represented. 

Faith,  Hope  and  Charity,  well  represented  by  three  young  ladles  in  a 

carriage  appropriately  trimmed. 

School  No.  2,  in  uniform. 

School  No.  c>,  in  uniform. 

The  States  represented  by  thirty-two  ladles  appropriately  costumed,  In  a 

carriage  tastily  decorated. 

School  No.   1,  in  uniform. 

lUpresentfttion  of  Indian  and  Turk  on  horseback. 

Old  Folks  ut  Home — Ten  young  ladles  drewed  in  old  style,  in  carriage 

with  spinning-wheels,  carding,  etc. 
Carriage,  Floral  Bower,  six  young  ladies  dressed  In  white,  decorated 
with  flowers.  » 

Modesty,  In  a  carriage,  wull  represented. 
Olee  Club — Fitu  young  Indies  and  two  gentlemen,  in  a  carriage  appro- 
priately decorated. 


ROCKPORT. 
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The  |)rinession  moved  from  Broadway  ami  niniehed 
through  School,  llijrh,  Main,  Heatli,  Kiiiir,  I'leasanl 
aud South  !>treets  to  the  teut.  It  «as  intended  to  march 
to  Pigeon  Cove,  but  the  heat  was  too  oppressive,  rang- 
ing from  80  to  90°  in  the  shade  during  the  day.  The 
streets  were  very  dusty  ;  there  had  been  several  days 
of  hot  and  dry  weather.  Several  members  of  the  ar- 
tillery company  had  sunstroke,  and  required  medical 
aid.  \  little  past  one  o'clock  P.  M.  the  procession 
reached  the  pavilion  at  Allen's  Head,  where  a  boun- 
tiful collation  had  been  provided  by  the  ladies  ;  the 
tables  were  verily  loaded  with  good  things.  After 
the  divine  blessing  was  invoked  by  Rev.  A.  C,  L,  Ar- 
nold, the  chaplain  of  the  day,  the  company  were 
welcomed  by  the  president  to  the  viands  before  them. 
The  collation  ended,  the  president  of  the  day,  Hon. 
.Fames  Haskell,  called  to  order,  when  the  chaplain 
again  addressed  the  throne  of  grace  in  words  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion  ;  then  Lemuel  Gott,  M.L).,  re.ad 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  after  which  the 
president  introduced  the  orator  of  the  day,  C.  M. 
Ellis,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  in  a  few  complimentary  re- 
marks. The  subject  of  the  oration  was  a  review  of 
the  early  history  of  New  England,  showing  how  the 
idea  of  constitutional  liberty  was  prominent  in  the 
minds  of  our  forefathers,  and  were  bequeathed  to 
their  descendants ;  they  welcomed  fugitives  from  tyr- 
anny from  every  part  of  despotic  Europe,  whether 
that  tyranny  was  political  or  ecclesiastical.  Fugitives 
from  slavery  were  their  every-day  visitors,  and  there- 
by the  flame  of  liberty  was  fanned  into  surpassing 
brightness.  He  considered  that  this  spirit  of  liberty 
was  endangered  in  our  time  by  causes  obvious  to  all ; 
but  he  believed  in  its  ultimate  triumph,  and  foresaw 
the  day  when,  as  a  nation,  we  shall  be  free  indeed. 
"  That  day  has  come ;  we  are  now  a  free  and  united 
nation.  Give  God  the  glory  !  ''  Mr.  Ellis  spoke  one 
hour  and  a  half,  and  had  the  close  attention  of  the 
audience.  Then  an  hour  was  spent  in  social  inter- 
course and  short  speeches,  in  which  many  joined. 
David  Kimball,  Esfj.,  of  Boston,  a  former  townsman, 
was  introduced  as  toast-master.  Some  of  the  many 
toasts  offered  were  as  follows  : 

The  Prrnident  of  the  Vnilcd  States  and  his  adniinis- 
iration.  "  .May  they  fear  (iod  and  keep  his  command- 
ments." 

Washington.  "  May  we  emulate  his  patriotism  and 
remember  his  virtues." 

Vie  orator  of  the  dmj.  "May  the  spirit  which  he 
has  this  day  inspired  be  long  felt." 

The  Hon.  Charles  W.  Vpham.  "  Our  Representative 
to  Congress,  the  firm  friend  of  freedom." 

The  Press.  "  Jlay  its  mighty  influence  ever  be 
wielded  on  the  side  of  freedom." 

The  Gloucester  Artillery.  Responded  to  by  Wil- 
liam H.  Dann. 

The  Chelsea  Br<iss-Jiand.     "  May  they  live  to  blow 
long  for  the  gratification  of  their  patrons." 
87  i 


The  Ladies  of  Rockport.  "  May  they  make  better 
wives  than  their  mothers." 

Mr.  Ellis  responded  to  this,  declaring  that  were  it 
not  for  the  influence  of  the  mothers  he  should  con- 
sider it  a  libel.  But,  inheriting  their  virtues  and 
emulating  their  excellencies,  it  might  be  possible. 

Many  of  the  toasts  were  responded  to  very  appro- 
priately. 

After  the  procession  had  partaken  of  the  collation 
the  entire  company  were  invited  ;  there  was  an  abun- 
dance of  food  for  ali,  and  quite  a  quantity  was  left 
over  and  was  distributed  the  next  day  to  the  needy. 
David  Kimball,  Esq.,  donated  a  large  quantity  of 
Chinese  explosives  to  boys,  which  increased  their 
joy.  A  salute  was  fired  in  themorningand  atsun-set 
by  cannon  provided  for  the  occasion. 

During  the  evening  there  was  a  grand  display  of 
fireworks,  and  the  band  discoursed  most  excellent 
music.  By  unanimous  consent  the  celebration  of  the 
■ith  of  July,  1854,  was  voted  a  success. 

Schools. — Soon  after  John  Pool  located  at  Sandy 
Bay  he  sent  his  oldest  son  to  Beverly  to  attend 
school,  so  that  he  might  be  qualified  to  teach  the 
younger  members  of  the  family.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  children  of  Richard  Tarr  became 
his  pupils,  as  those  two  families  were  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  the  village  for  a  few  years.  The  first  that 
we  know  of  a  school-house  in  Sandy  Bay  is  that  in 
the  year  1725  (there  were  from  eight  to  twelve 
families  in  the  village).  The  commoners  set  off  to 
them  about  one  acre  of  land  in  the  centre  of  the  vil- 
lage, upon  which  they  were  required  to  erect  a  school- 
house,  "to  keep  a  good  school  in  for  the  godly  in- 
struction of  children,  and  teaching  them  to  read  and 
write  good  English."  The  school-house- was  built 
the  same  year;  it  was  of  logs,  and  was  located  near 
where  the  Abbot  house  now  stands.  The  parish, 
about  the  year  1853  or  '54,  granted  to  Rev.  Ebenr. 
Cleaveland  a  portion  of  this  parish  land  for  a  build- 
ing-lot, upon  which  he  erected  his  dwelling-house, 
which  he  occupied  many  years,  in  which  his  wife 
died  in  1804,  and  himself  in  1805.  It  is  now  the 
Abbot  house,  but  greatly  changed.  This  caused  the 
taking  down  of  the  school-house,  and  the  removing  of 
it  to  the  northerly  corner  of  the  now  Congregational- 
ist  meeting-house  yard,  and  that  location  it  occupied 
until  it  was  taken  down  in  1797.  The  late  Ebenr. 
Pool,  our  antiquarian,  attended  school  several  terms 
in  the  old  log  school-house.  Dr.  James  Goss,  who 
settled  in  his  profession  in  Sandy  Bay  about  1792, 
taught  school  in  this,  the  first  school-house  in  Sandy 
Bay,  several  terms.  The  town  has  been  privileged 
for  several  years,  and  is  at  the  present  time,  in  having 
a  descendant  of  his  a  successful  teacher  in  one  of  its 
public  schools. 

About  the  year  17fiO  .lohn  Pool  (a  son  of  the  first 
John)  built  a  school-house  at  his  own  expense  on 
Groat  Knoll.  The  name  indicates  the  price  paid 
(one  groat).    This  building  was  occupied  for  school 
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purposfs  iiuito  a  luiinber  of  years.  Then  it  became 
the  residi-nce  of  James  Parsons  and  family  until  the 
death  of  himself  and  wife.  She  was  a  descendant  of 
the  tirst  Tool.  It  is  now  occupied  by  one  of  tlieir  de- 
8Cfii(hinls — Aunt  licnlah. 

In  October,  IT.S."),  Gloucester  First  Parish  was  di- 
vided into  three  school  districts,  but  then  these  three 
districts  had  but  one  school,  which  moved  around 
from  district  to  district.  Each  was  to  provide  a  room 
for  the  school,  and  in  default  thereof,  would  lose  its 
term  for  three  years,  that  being  the  time  occupied  in 
its  circuit.  Under  this  each  district  enjoyed  several 
months'  school  privilege  each  year,  except  Sandy 
Bay,  which,  on  account  of  the  small  amount  of  its  tax 
rate,  could  have  only  three  months'  school  in  two 
years.  This  state  of  the  public  schools  probably 
continued  until  the  Revolutionary  War. 

In  the  year  1797  lifty-eigbt  men  united  and  built 
the  proprietors'  school-house  at  Sandy  Bay  at  a  cost 
of  twenty-seven  dollars  per  share, — one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars.  When  completed  the 
proprietors  by  vote  instructed  their  committee  to  em- 
ploy as  teacher  a  college-educated  man.  A  Mr. 
Cummings  was  engaged,  and  taught  several  terms. 
His  custom  was  to  open  the  school  with  prayer ;  he 
proved  to  be  an  efficient  teacher.  The  school  kept 
in  that  house  during  all  the  years  of  its  history  was 
generally  of  a  high  order.  Wm.  Whipple,  Esq., 
taught  more  than  twenty  years  with  good  success. 
Rockport  High  School  was  inaugurated  in  this  house, 
and  from  there,  after  a  few  years,  it  moved  to  its  present 
location.  Some  years  since  this  house  was  abandoned 
for  school  purposes,  and  was  removed  to  make  place 
for  the  vestry  of  the  Congregationalist  Society.  It  is 
now  on  School  Street,  a  few  rods  southerly  of  its 
former  location,  and  has  been  supplied  with  a  more 
modern  roof,  and  is  otherwise  im})roveil  and  changed, 
and  is  now  the  residence  of  Leverett  Smith. 

In  1804  the  town  of  Gloucester  availed  itself  of  a 
law  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  divided  its  territory 
into  eleven  school  districts,  three  of  which  was  in 
Sandy  Hay. 

In  1808  the  commoners  made  their  last  grant  of 
land  in  .Sandy  Hay,  which  was  a  lot  for  a  school- 
house  in  the  Middle  District ;  it  was  located  near  the 
site  of  the  Sandy  Hay  House  stable.  The  house  was 
built  soon  after.  It  was  about  twenty-eight  feet 
square,  one  story,  with  a  hip  roof;  it  was  occupied 
for  school  purposes  until  1850  or '.il,  when  the  dis- 
trict built  the  large  school-house  on  Broadway.  After 
this  it  was  moved  a  short  distance  westerly  on  Beach 
Street,  and  oceniiied  awhile  for  a  dance-hall ;  after- 
ward for  a  grocery-store;  linally,  about  ISGO,  perished 
by  lire. 

The  present  Main  Street  school-house  was  built  by 
the  school  district  in  1824,  since  which  time  it  has 
been  changed  Bomewhat,  but  not  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. It  is  now  doing  good  service  as  a  primary 
school  room.     A    district  school-house  of  about  the 


same  size  was  built  about  the  same  time  on  Hale's 
Point.  It  was  located  a  short  distance  westerly  of 
the  residence  of  Addison  Knowlton,  and  was  sold  to 
him  after  the  district  system  was  abolished.  He 
razed  it  to  the  ground,  and  used  the  material  to  some 
extent  in  putting  an  adilitional  story  to  his  dwelling- 
house. 

About  the  year  1818  or  '20  Deacon  Jabez  R.  Gott, 
who  bad  pursued  the  business  of  teaching  several 
years,  occupying  rooms  in  private  bouses  for  that 
purpose,  built  a  school-house  on  Jlount  Pleasant 
Street  at  his  own  expense,  and  taught  a  private 
school  therein  several  years  with  good  success ; 
finally  sold  it  to  the  district,  and  afterward  it  was 
sold,  and  occupied  as  a  dwelling,  and  is  doing  good 
service  in  that  line  to-day.  A  few  years  after  Dea- 
con Gott  sold  his  school-house  the  district  built 
aliout  one-half  of  the  present  .Mount  Pleasant  School- 
house. 

The  first  school-house  at  Pigeon  Cove  was  built 
about  1797  or  '98,  on  the  corner  of  Granite  Street 
and  Goose  Lane.  It  was  about  twenty-five  feet 
square,  one  story  and  a  hip  roof  It  has  been  raised 
and  otherwise  enlarged  and  improved,  and  is  now- 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  .lohn  Murry.  At  a  later  day, 
say  about  1830,  Pigeon  Cove  was  divided  into  two 
districts,  and  a  school-house  was  built  near  the  now 
residence  of  Alpheus  Goodwin.  It  was  sold  and  re- 
moved about  the  year  1870.  and  was  changed  into  a 
dwelling-house,  and  is  the  properly  of  the  heirs  of 
the  late  Alpheus  Pierce.  In  the  early  days  of  Sandy 
Bay,  in  fact,  up  to  about  the  year  1824,  a  portion  of 
the  public-schools  were  kept  in  private  houses ;  and 
since  that  day  private  schools  have  been  so  kept. 
From  1797,  when  the  log  school-house  was  taken 
down,  to  1808,  there  was  no  public  school  building 
in  Sandy  Bay.  The  next  first  one  built  was  in  the 
Middle  District  in  1808,  and  this  was  the  first  district 
school-house  in  Sandy  Bay.  The  school  privileges  in 
this  locality  were  very  meagre  in  the  early  days  of  its 
settlement,  as  we  have  seen.  .\t  one  time  there  were 
but  three  months  of  public  school  in  two  years,  but 
probably  this  vicinity  wasi\s  well  i)rovided  for  as  other 
sparsely-settled  i>laces,  where  the  people  were  possessed 
of  such  limited  means.  We  have  evidence  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  fathers  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren when,  at  the  time  the  proprietors'  school-house 
was  built,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  one  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars,  the  whole  tax  valuation  of  Sanely 
Bay  was  hardly  sixty  thousand  dollars.  And  then 
they  would  be  satisfied  with  none  other  than  a  college- 
educated  man  for  a  teacher.  Between  the  years 
1820  and  IS.'iO  the  town  grammar  school  made  an 
occasional  three  months'  vi-iit  to  Sandy  Bay.  This 
was  brought  about  by  the  determined  and  united 
ellbrts  of  the  citizens  of  Sandy  Bay,  aided  by  their 
friends  in  Gloucester  proper,  who  at  times  wished  for 
the  Sandy  Bay  voters  to  aid  them  in  some  favorite 
I)roject.     By  the  same  means  the  aniuuil  town-meet- 
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iiig  was  adjoiiriR'il  to  this  village  several  times — a 
sort  of  log-ri)llinj:  process. 

When  Koekport  was  iiicorporiited  there  were  six 
school  districts  within  its  limits, — four  at  the 
South  and  two  at  the  North  Village.  The  whole 
amount  raised  by  taxation  for  tuition  and  fuel  the 
first  year  of  Rockport's  history  was  eight  hundred 
dollars. 

There  were  at  this  time  seven  district  school- 
houses,  two  of  which  were  in  District  No.  1. 

The  report  of  the  School  Committee  for  1840 :  says 
"  Our  school-houses  in  general  are  commodious,  and 
rertect  much  honor  upon  the  town.  The  schools 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  as  well  managed,  and  have 
exhibited  as  much  improvement  as  usual.  The  av- 
erage attendance  has  been  as  great  as  in  past  years." 

In  the  year  1850  District  No.  1  built  the  present 
school-house  on  Broadway,  now  occupied  by  a  primary 
and  intermediate  school  ;  its  cost  was  more  than  five 
thousand  dollars. 

In  the  year  1855  the  town  voted  to  abolish  the  dis- 
trict system  and  adopt  the  graded,  and  to  purchase  of 
the  several  school  districts  their  school  property.  This 
was  done  at  a  cost  of  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollars. 

In  their  re|)ort  for  that  year  the  committee  say : 
"  Although,  for  want  of  suitable  accommodations,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  adopt  the  system  of  graded 
schools  in  its  entireness,  the  committee  believe  that 
the  experiment  has  demonstrated  that  it  possesses 
many  advantages  over  the  old  district  system;  and 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  schools  of  1855-5fi, 
taken  all  in  all,  have  been  tiftj'  per  cent,  better  than 
they  were  the  preceding  year,  185-1^55."  Therefore,  it 
appears  there  were  good  results  by  this  change  of 
system. 

This  change  soon  opens  up  or  presents  a  call  for  an 
advance.-  The  committee,  by  their  report  of  185(5-57, 
say,  "We  would  suggest  before  closing  this  report, 
that  the  improvement  made  by  the  scholars  since 
adopting  the  system  of  graduated  schools  has  occa- 
sioned the  call  for  one  of  a  higher  grade  than  we 
have  hitherto  had.  This  want  should  be  met,  not 
only  for  the  benefit  of  the  class  of  scholars  that  would 
be  entitled  to  its  privileges,  but  also  of  those  that 
remain  in  the  grammar  schools." 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
committee  in  previous  years,  and  also  in  accordance 
with  their  own  judgment,  the  School  Committee,  in 
the  year  1857,  established  a  High  School  in  the  |)ro- 
prietors'  school-house,  which  they  leased  in  behalf  of 
the  town,  and  furnished  it  at  the  town's  expense. 
Miss  M.  A.  Cogswell,  of  Essex,  who  had  been  success- 
ful as  a  teacher  in  other  schools  of  the  town,  was 
engaged  to  teach  this  new  school,  at  a  salary  of  three 
hundred  dollars  for  the  school  year  of  thirty-six 
weeks.  Sixty  scholars  appearo<l  for  examination; 
forty-nine  passed  satisfactorily,  and  were  admitted  to 
the  school — fifteen  males,  thirtv-four  females. 


The  whole  amount  expended  for  schools  this  year, 
1857,  including  tuition,  rents,  repairs,  fuel  and  care 
of  school  property,  was  $3421.89.  I'revious  to  this, 
viz.,  in  the  year  1849,  there  was  a  High  School  organ- 
ized in  the  vestry  of  the  Congregationalist  Society, 
two  terms,  Benjamin  Giles  teacher.  The  school  was 
continued  the  next  year,  but  for  the  lack  of  system 
and  by  an  injudicious  vote  of  the  town,  it  was  discon- 
tinued the  third  year. 

The  first  school-house  built  by  the  town,  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  was  the  one  in  Phillips  Avenue, 
Pigeon  Cove,  in  1857 — a  two-story  house,  and  cost 
S29ti3.59.  Beach  Street  School-house  was  built  one 
story  in  18(30,  at  a  cost  of  $1439.71.  The  High  School 
house  was  built  one  story  in  18(35,  and  cost  $4046.54 ; 
it  was  enlarged  in  1869  by  raising  it  and  j)Utting  a 
story  underneath,  at  a  cost  of  $2608.90. 

Pigeon  Hill  School-house,  two  stories,  was  built  in 
1871,  at  a  cost,  including  the  lot,  of  $4343.95. 

The  town  has  now  seven  school-houses,  four  of 
them  two  .stories,  and  all  of  them  in  fair  condition  ; 
there  is  one  school  occupying  a  hired  room  (this, 
probably,  is  a  temporary  arrangement),  and  a  school 
occupying  a  room  in  the  town  hall — at  the  present 
time  fourteen  schools  in  all,  with  twenty  teach- 
ers. There  was  a  winter  school  for  young  men  estab- 
lished in  1862,  and  was  continued  in  successful  oper- 
ation until  the  close  of  December,  1886,  when,  by 
action  of  the  committee,  it  was  discontinued — it  may 
be  for  good  reasons — probably  it  will  be  re-opened 
next  winter.  This  school,  ujion  the  whole,  has  been 
a  useful  institution  by  furnishing  to  young  men  who 
must  work  during  the  other  school  terms  an  opportu- 
nity to  prejjare  themselves  for  future  usefulness. 
Many  of  them  aj^preciated  the  privilege  and  improved  . 
their  opportunity. 

The  whole  amount  expended  for  school  purposes 
during  the  year  ending  March,  1887,  including  tui- 
tion, free  text-books,  repairs,  care  of  school  property, 
fuel,  salary  of  committee  and  incidentals,  was  $8,- 
142.01. 

During  the  years  1876,  '77,  '78,  Rev.  Henry  C. 
Leonard  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools,  he  receiving  the  entire  pay,  and  served  in 
that  capacity  very  acceptably  during  those  years;  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  served  gratui- 
tously. He  died  March  12,  1880,  respected  and  be- 
loved. 

The  foregoing  is  an  imperfect  history  of  the  schools 
of  Sandy  Bay,  from  its  first  sett  lenient,  anil  of  Rockport, 
until  the  present  time.  It  appears  that  the  citizens 
have  always  had  a  commendable  interest  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  and  youth,  and  have,  according 
to  their  ability,  generally  made  liberal  appropriations 
for  that  purpose.  Good  results  have  been  aidiievcd, 
which  have  been  realized  to  some  good  extent,  but 
undoubtedly  will  appear  more  and  better  in  the  com- 
ing years. 

For  quite  a   tiundur  of  years  in  the  past,  it  is  abo 
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true  of  the  present  time,  nearly  all  of  the  teachers  of 
our  public  schools  were  born  and  cducuted  in  these 
schools.  The  education  here  gained  has  been  -supple- 
luci^ed,  in  many  cases,  by  a  season  at  Westfield  or 
Salem  (State  Normal). 

In  the  year  184(i,  the  year  Rockport  was  incorpora- 
ted, its  valuation  was  $400,814;  appropriation  for 
schools,  §800.  1850:  valuation,  $632,586  ;  appropri- 
tion  for  schools,  $2500.  1860  :  valuation,  $1,313,688; 
appropriation  for  schools,  $2500.  1870  :  valuation, 
$1,634,152;  appropriation  for  schools,  $6000.  1880: 
valuation,  $1,973,719  ;  appropriation  for  schools, 
$.5900.  1886:  valuation,  $2,022,102;  appropriation 
for  schools,  $8350. 

Theaboveappropriations  since  1860  include  tuition, 
care  of  school  property,  fuel,  repairs,  salary  of  school 
committee,  free  text-books — every  item  of  expense, 
excepting  the  building  of  houses. 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years 
in  1886,  715  ;  population  of  the  town  in  1885  was  3888. 

Rockport  Railroad. — When  the  Gloucester 
Branch  of  the  Ka.stern  Railroad  was  being  constructed, 
and  at  divers  times  after  it  was  opened  for  travel  in 
1847,  the  (piestion  was  agitated  by  our  most  promi- 
nent citizens  and  business  men  of  extending  the  road 
to  Rockport.  The  Eastern,  though  earnestly  so- 
licited, could  not  be  induced  to  so  extend  it. 

EzrajEames  and  other  citizens  of  Rockport  obtained 
from  the  Legislature  a  charter  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Rockport  Railroad  Company,"  to  construct  a  rail- 
road from  the  terminius  of  the  Gloucester  Branch  to 
Rockport. 

In  the  year  1885  the  Eastern  Railroad  Company 
proposed  to  the  Rockport  Railroad  Company  if  they 
would  build  the  road  and  make  all  of  the  necessary 
connections  by  switches  or  otherwise  with  the  track 
of  the  Gloucester  Branch,  keej)  the  road-bed  in  good 
order,  iissume  the  risk  of  accidents  that  might  oc- 
cur upon  said  Rockport  road  (excepting  those  arising 
from  the  negligence  of  the  Eastern  Railroad) ;  also 
furnish  a  suitable  engine-house,  turn-table  and  water 
at  the  terminus  of  the  road,  provide  a  ticket-seller, 
switchmen,  brakemen  and  all  other  ojieratives  neces- 
sary, excepting  the  men  on  the  train, — agree  that 
they  will  run  all  their  passenger  and  freight  trains 
over  the  Rockport  Railroad,  connecting  with  all  reg- 
ular trains  over  the  Gloucester  Branch,  and  wilt  con- 
vey all  the  freight  and  passengers  over  the  Rockport 
road  for  the  term  of  five  years  from  the  time  said 
Rockport  road  shall  be  in  good  running  order  with- 
out charge  or  remuneration. 

In  case  the  parties  cannot  agree  upon  what  terras 
the  road  shall  be  run  at  the  end  of  five  years,  both 
parties  agree  to  leave  the  question  to  referees  mulu- 
allv  chosen,  whose  decision  shall  be  final.  Notwith- 
standing this  liberal  ofl'cr  made  by  the  ICastcrn  Rail- 
road corporation,  tliesharcs  in  the  Rockport  road  were 
subscribed  for  to  a  very  small  amount;  therefore,  a  de- 
lay in  building  the  road. 


In  the  year  1860  the  town  petitioned  the  Legisla- 
ture, asking  for  liberty  to  subscribe  for  and  take  fifty 
thousand  dollars  stock  in  the  Rockport  Railroad 
(which  had  previously  been  chartered),  the  prayer  of 
the  petitioners  was  granted. 

On  the  2d  day  of  April,  1860,  at  a  special  town- 
meeting,  it  was  voted  (three  hundred  and  twenty-six 
yea,  thirty-one  nay)  to  accept  the  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, provided  favorable  arrangements  can  be  made 
with  the  Eastern  Railroad  corporation. 

It  was  also  voted  at  the  same  meeting  to  authorize 
the  town  treasurer  to  hire  fifty  thousand  dollars  in 
sums  as  wanted  to  that  amount,  and  issue  town  bonds 
therefor. 

The  Eastern  Railroad  renewed  their  agreement  as 
made  in  1855,  and  the  construction  of  the  road  was 
put  under  contract  for  sixty-three  thousand  dollars, 
and  work  was  commenced  August  23,  ISiJO, — (Silman 
&  Co.,  contractors.  The  road  was  comjjleted  and 
opened  for  travel  on  the  4th  day  of  November,  1861. 
.4.t  this  time  there  was  a  debt  resting  upon  it  of 
about  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars.  It  became 
necessary  for  the  town,  in  1862,  to  petition  the  Leg- 
islature for  authority  to  subscribe  for  and  take  an  ad-. 
ditional  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  of  stock 
in  the  road.  The  town  wa.s  so  authorized,  and  at  a 
special  town-meeting  on  the  7th  day  of  April,  1862,  it 
was  voted  to  subscribe  for  and  take  the  said  amount 
of  stock;  the  town  treasurer  was  authorized  to  hire 
said  amount  and  issue  town  bonds  therefor. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  road,  with  the  buildings,  was 
.$91,007.28  ;  town  held  stock  to  the  amount  of  $7.">,000  ; 
individual  stockholders,  $13,400;  debt  remaining, 
$2697.28,— total,  $91,007.28.  It  is  seen  that  the 
amount  of  stock  taken  did  not  meet  the  expense  of 
construction,  but  this  amount  w.is  paid  from  the 
earnings  of  the  road,  but  it  did  not  prevent  it  from 
paying  good  dividends.  At  the  close  of  the  five  years' 
contract  another  was  made,  by  which  the  E;istern 
road  corporation  agreed  to  run  all  their  trains  over 
the  Rockport  for  five  hundred  dollars  per  month, 
our  road  being  liable  as  in  the  previous  contract. 
This  arrangement  was  continued  until  February, 
1868,  when  the  Rockport  roail,  with  all  its  franchises, 
W!is  sold  to  the  Eastern  at  the  cost  of  construction, 
viz.,  $91,007.28.  It  seems  the  town  received  over  and 
above  the  amounts  expended  for  stock,  interest,  re- 
pairs and  damages  sustaineil  $363<!.44. 

The  road  was  formally  opciieil  for  travel  on  Monday, 
the  4th  day  of  >fovember,  1861.  The  weather  was  fine, 
the  cars  {it  was  a  free  ride)  were  crowded  all  day. 
At  noon  a  collation  was  served  in  .Johnson's  Hall.  A 
reporter  says  "  the  tables  literally  groaned  under  the 
weight  of  good  things,  and  after  a  blessing  was  asked 
by  Rev.  W.  Gale,  the  company  fell  to  and  satisfied 
the  cravings  of  hunger.  The  dinner  was  .served  by 
mine  host  '  Handall,'  of  the  Rockport  Hotel,  and  was 
one  of  the  best  we  ever  sat  down  at  ;  there  was  an 
abundance   of  everything  and  of  the  best  quality." 
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After  the  inner  man  had  been  fully  sutisfied  the  meet- 
inir  was  ealloil  to  order  liy  Newell  (iiles,  Esi|.,  president 
of  the  Koek|>ort  Railroad,  by  a  few  well-timed  remarks 
concerning  the  history  of  the  road.  He  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Salem,  a  director  of  the  Eastern 
road,  who  congratulated  the  citizenson  the  completion 
of  this  enterprise.  Mr.  Chase,  a  former  superintendent 
of  the  Eastern  road,  spoke  of  the  |)rogress  of  railroads 
from  their  commencement  to  the  present  time.  Mr. 
Howe,  a  former  president  of  the  road,  spoke  of  the 
enterprise  of  the  town.  Hon.  Moses  Kimball,  of  Boston, 
but  formerly  of  Rockport,  spoke  of  the  energy  of  the 
people  of  thetown  and  of  the  improvements  since  the 
days  of  his  residence  here.  Mr.  Kimball  closed  with  i 
the  words  "Cilory,  Ulory,  Hallelujah,  Rockport  is 
marching  on." 

Benj.  K.  Hough,  of  Gloucester,  followed  Jlr.  Kim- 
ball; he  contra.-;ted  the  stage-coach  with  the  railroad, 
the  present  with  the  past.  In  most  eloquent  language 
he  alluded  to  the  troublesome  times  which  our  country 
was  passing  through,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  he 
believed  that  the  Union  would  be  established  on  a 
firmer  foundation  than  before  the  conflict  of  arms.  Ad- 
dresses were  also  made  by  Hon.  F.  W.  Choate,  of  Bever- 
ly, Rev.  C.  C.  Beaman,  of  Salem,  John  M.  Oxton,  of 
Boston,  B.  H.  Corliss,  of  Gloucester.  At  4  p.m.  the 
meeting  closed  ;  it  was  a  day  long  to  be  remembered 
a  high  day  for  Rockport. 

The  only  accident  upon  the  Rockport  road  while  it 
was  owned  by  the  corporation  was  on  the  4th  day  of 
July,  1867 ;  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  there  was  a 
heavy  shower  accompanied  with  a  high  wind.  A  new 
engine,  "  Great  Falls,"  which  had  not  been  on  the  road 
but  a  few  weeks,  was  wrecked  near  the  curve  at  the 
foot  of  Groat  Hill  by  running  on  some  cattle  owned 
by  John  Bray,  some  of  which  were  killed. 


CHAPTER    CXIY. 
ROCKPORT— ( Continued). 

THE   CIVIL    WAR    (1861-65). 

The  last  winter  and  spring  months  of  the  year  1861 
were  months  of  fearful  anxiety  and  dread.  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  been  constitutionally  elected  President 
of  these  United  States  of  America,  but  there  were 
indications  that  several  of  the  States  comprising  this 
Union  would  not  submit  to  his  administering  the 
affairs  of  this  nation.  Soon  our  fears  proved  a  reality. 
When  the  news  was  transmitted  with  lightning  speed 
on  that  13th  day  of  April  all  through  these 
United  States,  that  Fort  Sumter  had  been  fired  upon 
with  Union  guns  in  rebel  hands,  what  awe  and 
anxiety  pervaded  every  loyal  heart,  as  we  feared  the 
next  object  of  attack  would  be  the  capital  of  the 
nation  !  How^  were  the  people  of  this  usually  quiet 
town  aroused  as,  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  service 


on  that  otherwise  pleasant  April  Sabbath,  our  ears 
were  greeted  with  the  sound  of  martial  music  and  the 
tramp  of  footsteps  led  by  one  in  whose  bosom  were 
awakened  the  slumbering  fires  of  patriotism.  Not 
only  was  the  leader  fired  with  patriotism,  but  the  en- 
tire community  were  intensely  in  earnest.  The  feel- 
ing of  patriotism  and  loyalty  awakened  by  this 
demonstration  manifested  itself  in  outspoken 
utterances  of  determined  resistance  to  flagrant  out- 
rage and  armed  invasion  for  the  capture  of  the  capital 
of  the  nation.  This  feeling  was  more  intensified  by 
confirmatory  dispatches  received  within  the  next  fol- 
lowing days,  announcing  the  organization  and 
marshaling  of  the  impetuous  hosts  of  the  South, 
whose  regiments  of  foot  and  cavalry  and  batteries  of 
artillery  were  fast  centering  in  Virginia,  provoking 
the  sanguinary  conflict  that  soon  followed,  which  was 
to  bathe  her  sacred  soil  and  dye  her  historic  streams 
with  the  crimson  hue  of  richest  blood. 

It  was  apparent  that  united  action  should  be  taken 
by  the  town  to  provide  for  and  care  for  the  families 
of  those  who  were  ready  and  earnest  to  enlist  in  the 
service  of  the  country  and  enroll  their  names  with 
the  names  that  were  ready  to  do  and  to  suffer  that  re- 
bellion should  be  squelched.  April  22d,  an  informal 
meeting  of  the  citizens  was  held  in  Johnson's  Hall. 
A  committee  of  eleven  were  chosen,  viz.,  George  D. 
Hale,  Samuel  H.  Brooks,  Daniel  Staniford,  John 
I'reston,  Jo.shua  Tarr,  Reuben  Brooks,  Newell  Giles, 
Stephen  P.  Randall,  Winthrojj  Thurston,  Levi  Cleaves 
and  Ezra  Eames,  to  report  at  a  future  meeting  some 
course  of  action  for  the  town  to  pursue.  At  a  town- 
meeting  held  on  the  .30th,  the  committee  reported 
that  the  town  appropriate  $3000  to  be  expended  as 
follows,  viz.:  that  each  volunteer  of  Rockport,  when 
he  shall  have  passed  an  examination,  shall  be  paid 
twenty  dollars,  the  balance  to  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  committee  of  eight  persons  to  be  used  at  their 
discretion  for  the  support  of  the  families  of  the  volun- 
teers. Their  report  was  adopted  by  an  unanimous 
vote.  The  committee  chosen  to  carry  this  report 
into  effect  were  Dr.  Benjamin  Haskell,  Winthrop 
Thurston,  George  D.  Hale,  Ezra  Eames,  John  Man- 
ning, James  W.  Bradley,  Austin  W.  Story,  together 
with  the  selectmen.  A  recruiting  office  was  opened 
in  Johnson's  Hall,  and  by  the  close  of  the  month  of 
May  enough  persons  had  subscribed  their  names  as 
volunteers,  and  a  company  was  organized.  The  com- 
mittee were  untiring  in  their  etl'orts  to  have  this 
company  assigned  to  some  one  of  the  several  regi- 
ments that  were  being  organized,  but  were  delayed  in 
having  their  earnest  appeals  to  the  State  authorities 
fiivorably  answered,  on  account  of  the  many  applica- 
tions for  place  in  these  regiments  from  all  over  the 
State.  As  no  encouragement  could  be  obtained  for 
immediate  place  at  any  of  the  headquarters  of  troops, 
this  company,  about  the  4th  of  .lune,  went  into  camp 
at  Cape  Pond  Pasture,  where  the  time  passed  heavily 
in  consequence  of  not  being  provided  with  arms  that 
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they  might  acquaint  themselves  in  the  drill.  Under 
the  existing  state  of  things,  tliirteeii  oftlie  men,  tired 
of  this  Ivind  of  life,  and  anxious  to  be  in  active  service, 
left  camp  and  went  to  Portland  and  enlisted  in  the 
Fiftli  Elaine  Regiment  (others  left  to  enroll  themselves 
in  other  companies).  One  of  the  thirteen  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  return  and  rejoin  the  comjiany,  which 
was  afterward  known  as  Com]>any  G,  and  was  attached 
to  the  Seventeenth  Regiment  Massaclmsett-s  Volun- 
teers. Among  the  number  that  enlisted  in  the 
Fifth  Maine  was  Otis  Wing  Wallace;  he  was 
prompt,  faithful,  courageous  and  undaunted  in  bat- 
tle. The  hardships  of  the  Peninsula  Campaign 
produced  weakness  and  prostration,  which  necessi- 
tated, though  reluctantly  on  his  part,  his  removal 
to  Finly  IIosi)ital,  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he 
lingered  until  the  25th  of  October,  18G2,  dying  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six  years,  nine  months  and  four 
days.  He  was  buried  in  the  Soldiers'  Cemetery  of 
that  city.  This  Maine  Regiment  arrived  at  Wash- 
ington in  season  to  participate  in  the  first  Bull 
Run  battle,  and  was  engaged  in  ail  the  principal  bat- 
tles of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  including  the  des- 
perate and  bloody  conflict  at  Gettysburg, 
('(tmpany  G,  Seventeenth  Regiment,  by  which  name 
it  was  afterward  known,  continued  at  Camp  Kimball, 
so  named  after  the  Hon.  Moses  Kimball,  of  Boston, 
formerly  of  Rockport,  till  about  the  10th  of  July, 
when  it  left  town  for  Camp  Schouler,  Lynnfield. 
Previous  to  their  departure  Mr.  Kimball  presented 
them  with  an  elegant  silk  flag,  bestowing  the  gift  in 
person.  The  same  Hag  is  now  in  the  custody  of  O. 
W.  Wallace,  Post  No.  10(i,  G.  A.  R. 

The  presentation  services  were  in  front  of  the  First 
Congregationalist  Church,  and  was  accepted  in  behalf 
of  the  company  by  Captain  Daniel  B.  Tarr,  who  was 
chosen  captain  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
company.  Soon  after  going  into  camp  at  I^ynnfield 
a  dissatisfaction  sjjrung  up  from  some  unex])lained 
cause,  and  Captain  Tarr  realizing  the  situation,  re- 
signed his  position  and  George  W.  Kenney,  of  Dan- 
vers,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  The  company  was 
now  soon  recruited  to  the  maximum  standard.  Thir- 
ty-six of  its  members  were  from  Rockport.  The 
regiment  left  Lynnfield  for  Baltimore  on  the  20th 
day  of  August,  where  it  arrived  and  was  stationed, 
doing  good  service  several  months.  From  this  com- 
pany the  first  one  of  our  citizens  fell  a  sacrifice  on 
the  altar  of  patriotism.  Lieutenant  (Jeorge  W.  Tufts, 
from  exposure  while  in  the  line  of  duty,  was  stricken 
with  typhoid  fever  and  died  at  Baltimore  October 
27th,  about  two  months  after  reaching  that  city. 
His  remains  were  sent  home  under  escort  of  members 
of  the  company,  and  were  buried  from  the  Congrega- 
lionalint  I'hurcli  the  2d  day  of  November. 

The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  Revs. 
Messrs.  Gale,  Bremner,  Barden  and  .Ma.son  ;  the  lat- 
ter read  a  poem  composed  by  liimself  for  the  occa- 
sion.    The  Masonic  order,  of  which  the  decea.sed  was 


a  member,  attended  with  full  ranks  to  pay  their  last 
sad  rites  to  the  mortal  remains  of  this  their  brother 
the  first  to  fall  a  victim  in  the  line  of  duty  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country. 

The  church  edifice  was  filled  with  those  who  sym- 
pathized with  the  widow  and  fatherless  children,  and 
also  to  pay  their  tribute  of  respect  to  the  jiatriotism 
■  >f  the  deceased.  The  remains  were  escorted  to  their 
last  resting-place  by  martial  music  so  fitting  to  this 
occasion,  and  was  followed  by  a  large  concourse  of 
citizens.  This  regiment  in  the  spring  of  1862  left 
Baltimore  and  joined  Major-Cieneral  Foster's  com- 
mand at  Newbcrn,  N.  C,  where  it  remained  and  con- 
inued  in  that  vicinity  during  the  war,  and  rendered 
,'ood  service.  The  Adjutant-General  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  his  report  for  ISfio,  closes  with  these  words, 
"Thus  terminates  the  splendid  record  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Regiment." 

17th  kegt.  (infantry)  mass.  vols.  (3  years). 
Company  G. 

Mmtered  into  service  July  'J'i,  18G1,  and  mitslertfd  out  Auffust  3,  18G4,  «ii 
/«Mi  otherwi«e  statt'd.    The  figure*  following  iiatiw  in  jtarentheseM  give  the  age. 

Geolgi"  W.  Tufts  (33),  1st  licut.,  iniist.  in   Aug.  21,  1801 ;  died  ill   Biilti- 

liiore,  51il.,  Oi-t.  2",  1803. 
Alfred  M.  Chauiiell  (29),  2d  lieut ,  mu.st.  iu  Aug.  21,  ISGl ;  res  ,^iii.  IT, 

1SC2. 
Juhu  J.  McKenney  (IS),  discli.  .\i)ril  23,  1863,  for  disululil.v. 
John  N.  Burton  (Sr,),  diecli.  June  12,  1803,  for  diHiiliilit)'. 
.Iiiiucs  Brown,  Jr.  (30),  disrh.  MurcU  18,  ISr^J,  for  disubility. 
llolKTt  Cliisliolin  (23).  disili.  Jiin.  3,  180:i,  for  disiiliilit.v. 
William  Gooding  (24),  disi:li.  May  28,  1803,  for  disability. 
Andrew  Gulilthwnit  (24),  never  left  the  State, 
.loshua  F.  Hatch  (22),  diah.  Jan.  3,  ISiiit,  for  disability. 
Oliver  A.  Norton  (2',l),  disch.  April  23,  180:i.  for  disability. 
(Jeorge  .S.  Parker  (T.i),  diseh.  June  2:i,  180.3,  for  disability. 
(ieorge  Prior  (31),  died  at  Newbern.  N.  C,  Sept.  28,  1862. 
Story  D.  Pool  (31),  sergt. 

George  Elwell  (31),  diech.  Jan.  1,  1804, 1o  re-enlint. 
William  .\.  Stevens  (41),  sorgt. 
Kdward  I>.  Bray  (22). 
Kdward  B.  Clement  (23),  sergt. 

William  H.  Davis  (20),  Corp.,  disch.  Dec.  20,  1803,  to  re-on1tr<t. 
Felix  Doyle  (30). 

James  Finn  (2:i),  diseh.  Jan.  5,  18lU,  to  re^nlist. 
George  Felt  (20),  never  left  the  State. 
Cyrus  Pool  (.30). 

William  Bobbins  (23),  diwh.  July,  1802,  for  disiibllity. 
John  Rieves  (22),  disih.  Dec.  311,  1803,  to  re-enlist. 
Henry  C.  Bobinson  (3.'i;,  connnissioned  ensign  in  the  navy. 
Hugh  Stniin  (2(t),  disch.  Jan.  1,  1804,  to  re-enlist. 
K.  W.  SkiniUT  (22),  never  loft  the  State. 
James  H.  Stevens  (21). 

Jesse  Mel.oud  (I'.l),  diseh.  Jan.  4,  1804,  to  ro-enlist. 
Branard  B.  Seanlan  (21). 

Thomas  H.  Taylor  (22),  disch.  Doc.  3,  1803,  to  re-enlist. 
William  Gould  (3.%),  died  at  Andersonville  Prison  May  .1,  1804. 
Ezeklel  H.  Stacy  (28). 

Jei-ome  Wheeler  (21),  died  at  Newl.ern,  N.  C,  Nov.  19,  1802. 
Charles  U.  Gove  (19),  diseh.  Dee.  28,  lsr,3,  to  ro-enlist. 
.lames  B.  Daley  (21),  sergt ,  disch.  April  2,  1802,  for  dJMibility. 

11th    KEtiT.    (infantry)    MASS.    VOLS.    (.'!    YEARS). 
Jidin   C.   Knowlton  (22),  C«.   I,  nnist.  in  July  10,  1801 :  disch.  Sept.  1, 
1802,  for  disability. 

12th    KEIiT.    (infantry)    MAS.S.    VOLS.   (3    YEARs). 
Hugh  McGulre  (28),  Co.  K.  must.  In  June  20,  1801 ;  disch.  Dec.  8,  1803, 
by  order  of  War  Dept. 
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1st   REftT.   (heavy   art.)   MASS.    VOLS.    (3   YEARS). 

Company  L. 

Ch»TW9  M.  Wilkinson  {M),  sergt.,  must,  in  Vvh.  2s,  ISiVJ ;  iliseli.  Nov. 
20,  1SG3,  for  liisability. 

Company  M. 

Fnint-is  Allen  ^1S^.  must,  in  March  S,  lJSt;2;  liisfh.  March  :Jii,  18(14,  tu  re- 

onliml. 
Thomas  Full  (2ii>,  must,  in  Miii-ch  ,1,  1SG2;  must,  out  Blanh  .'».  18ii.'.,  al 

t'xii.  of  service. 
Au^u^ilus  McClttin  i2S^,  must,  in  fllardi  17,  lSi;2  ;  liisili.  Munh  2:!,  ISGl, 

to  re-enlist. 
George  S.  Phillips  (:J4),  must,  in  March  7,  isr>i>;  disch.  Marcli  '.),  18G4,  tu 

re-euli<it. 

The  following-named  Roekport  men  served  in  Com- 
pany D,  Fifth  Maine  Regiment,  that  left  Portland 
Jnne  2G,  13(il : 

WilHsiin  T.  McQueetJon,  «iiech.  for  iiisal>ility  Feb.  20,  1862;  died  on  the 

fifM  July  25.  I8ti2,  while  attiug  as  sutler. 
Otis  W.  Wallace,  <lied  at  Wa.shingtou  Oct.  2S,  1862. 
Churles  M.  (.'olburn,  died  Nov.  24,  18G2. 
Arthur  Humldin,  dis»-h.  the  winter  following  muster. 
Lorenzo  D-  Fox,  disch.  Oct.  26,  1S(j2  ;  died  a  few  duys  alter  reaching 

home. 
Stillman  L.  Mason,  disch.  for  disability  the  winter  after  muster. 
George  L.  Berri-,  killed  in  battle  at  Salem  Church,  Vh,,  May  5, 18i;3. 
Stephen  A.  Perkins,  served  three  years. 
Henry  W.  Farrow,  served  three  years. 
Albion  Slomau,  served  three  years. 
Thomas  F.  Parsons,  served  three  years;  lost  right  arm  in  battle  of  the 

Wilderness,  May,  1864. 
Horace  Berry,  was  taken  sick  before  the  regiment  left ;  he  afterwards 

joined  the  2d  Maine  and  served  three  years. 

1st  MAINE   BATTERY. 
L>aniel  Turner,  died  at  New  Orleans  Aug.  G,  1861. 

19th  reCtT.  (infantry)  mass.  vols.  (3  years). 

Levi  Shaw  (.Wl,  Ist  lieut,  must,  in  Aug.  22, 1861  ;  disch.  Sept.  17,  1862, 

for  disability. 
Isaiah   Leighten  (20),  mut*iciau,  must,  in  Sept.  3,  1861  ;  must,  out  .\ug. 

8th,  by.  order  of  War  Dept. 
Johu   P.  Naysen   (26),  musician,  must,  in  Sept.  .S,  1861;   must,  out  Aug. 

8th,  by  onler  of  War  Depl. 
George  W.  Dade  (29),  musician,  must,  in  Sept.  3,  1861 ;  must,  out  Aug. 

8th,  by  or<Jer  of  War  Dept. 
Jeremiah  Harrigan  (28),  Co.  F,  imiat.  in  Aug.  28,  18G1 ;  must,  out  Aug. 

28th,  at  e.\p.  of  service. 
James  Varuey  (18),  Co.  H,  must,  in  Nov.  1, 18G1 ;  never  left  the  State. 
3Iii  hiiel  O'Brieu  (24),  Co.  I.  must,  in  Aug.  28,  1861  ;  was  taken  prisoner 

Sept.,  1864,  and  confined  at  Audersonville  ;  escaped  in   April,   186.'); 

disch.  by  order  of  War  Dept.  May  23, 18f;.*i. 
Charles  C.  Sewall   (18),  Co.  I,  must,  in  Aug.  28,  1861  ;  disch.  June  22, 

18G2,  wounded. 
James  Eldridgo  (31),  must,  in  Aug.  3, 186.3 ;  trans  to  2«th  Regt.  Juno 

14,  1864  ;  must,  out  July  24, 186,\  at  exp.  of  service. 

23r)  REGT,  (infantry)  MASS.  VOLS.  (3  years). 

Landel  T.  Smith  (33),  Co.  C,  must,  in  Oct.  14,  1861  ;  died  at  Newbern, 
N.  C,  Sept.  28,  18fr4. 

24TII  regt.  (infantry)  MASS.  voj>s.  (3  years). 

George  W.  Young  (24),  Co.  B,  must,  in  Ort.  14,  18G1  ;  died  at  Newbern 
April  21,  18G;i. 

26tu  rkgt.  (infantry)  mass.  vor^.  (3  years). 

John  J.  O'Connell  (21),  Go.  G,  must,  in  Aug.  5,  1803  ;  died  at  AndetBon- 
TilleNoT.  27,  18&4. 


30th  regt.  (infantry)  mass.  vols.  (3  years). 
Company  K. 

lUii-'h.  ,/.r»i.  1,  1864,  to  re-€idu<t,  except  where  otherwtte  stated. 
James  F.  Siders  (29),  sergt.,  must,  in  Doc.  IG,  1861  ;  died  Nov.  19,  1862, 

at  New  Orleans,  La. 
Jamns  W.    Abbot   (24),   must,  in  Jan.   14,   isr,2;  died   Aug.  18,  18G2,  at 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Eugene  Prior  (21),  sergt.,  must,  in  Feb.  4,  18G2  ;  disch.  Feb.  12,  18114,  to 

re-enlist. 
Charles  P.  Brocklehank  (Is),  must,  in  Jan.  3,  1862;  died  Oct.  14,  1862,  at 

Carroltuii,  La. 
.labe/,  W.   Kendall  (lii),   must,   iu  Jan.   11,  18G2;died  Jan.  Ifi,  18C3,  at 

New  OileauB,  La. 
Henry  F.  McKenney  (18),  cmp.,  must,  in  Jan.  9,  18G2  ;  died  Mar.,  1863, 

at  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Benjamin   F.  Smith  (3.')),  niu&t.  in   Jan.  G,  1862;  died   Dec.  20,  1862,  at 

New  Orloaufl,  La. 
George  H.   Ross  (21),  rnrp.,  must,  in  Dec.  17,  1861;  drowned  April  29, 

18G2,  iu  Mississippi  River,  La. 
Frank  Wheeler(18),  must,  iu  Jan.  1, 1862  ;  disch.  Feb.  12,  I8G4.  to  re-enl. 
Levi  F.  Bailey  (27),  must,  iu  Jan.  4,  18G2  ;  disch.  Feb.  12,  18G4,  to  re-enl. 
Dudley  G.  Adams  (40),  sergt.,  must,  in  Dec.  25,  18G1  ;  disch.  March  10, 

1863,  for  disability. 

Patrick  Allen  (44),  must,  in  Dec.  IS,  18GI  ;  disch.  Oct.  IG,  1862,  fur  dis- 
ability. 
Michael  Gallagher  (44),  must,  in  Feb.  6,  1862;  disch.  June  5,  Jsr,;j,  fur 

disability. 
William  E.  Saundei-s  (25),  nmst.  iu  Jan.  1,  1862  ;  disch.  Dec.  8,  1862,  for 

disability. 
G.  S.  Coburn  (24\  must,  in  Jan.  8,  1862  ;  disch.  Oct.  16,  '62,  for  disability. 
William  Bruomtield  (22),  nuist.  in  Jan.  3,  1862 ;  must,  out  Jan.  20,  1865, 

exp.  of  service. 
Philip  Devoe  (20),  must,  ju  Jan.  3,  1862. 
William  P.  Clark  (3d)  (23),  must,  in  Jan.  7,  1862. 
Joseph  Hodgkins  (18),  must,  in  Jan.  Ifi,  1862. 
Archibald  McPhee  (21),  must,  in  Jan.  20, 1862. 
John  B.  Norwood  (29),  must,  in  Jan.  13,  1862  ;  disch.  Feb.  12,  186f,  to 

re -en  list. 
Lyman  R.  Tarr  (23),  must,  in  Dec.  16,  1861  ;  must,  out  Jan.  20.  186-5,  at 

exp.  of  service. 
Addison  Wheeler  (29),  must,  iu  Jan.  16,  18G2 ;  disch.  Feb.  12,  l8t;4,  to 

re-enlist. 
James  Kenny  (18),  m\ist.  in  Jan.  3,  1862. 
Juvenal  De  Ornellua  (25),  must,  in  Dec.  IG,  iNGl  ;  disch.  Oct.  16, 1862 

for  disability. 

32d  regt.  (infantry)  mass.  vols.  (3  years). 
Company  D. 

Dutch.  Jan.  4,  18G4,  t-i  n'-eiilUl,  crcejil  where  othencise  stated. 
Andrew  Lane,  Jr.  (21),  corp.,  must,  in  Nuv.  27,  1861 ;  must,  out  Dec.  1, 

1864,  exp.  of  service. 

Sylvanus  Babson  (21),  corp.,  must,  m  Nov.  22,  1S61 ;  was  wounded  May 

30, 1864. 
William  A.  Beals  (21),  must,  in  Nov.  29,  1861  ;  disch.  Dec.  1,  1862    fur 

disability. 
Llewellyn  3IcCIaiu  (23),  must,  in  Nov.  28,  1861  ;  disch.  June  7,  18G2,  for 

disability 
Benjamin  M.  (lodey  (28),  must,  iu  Nov.  25, 1861 ;  disch.  Feb.  14, 1862,  for 

disability. 
Daniel  M.  Stillman  (35),  must,  in  Nov.  29,  1861  ;  disch.  June  8,  1864  tor 

disability. 
Charles  H.  Murke  (21),  must,  in  Nov.  22,  1861. 
Charles  X>.  Collins  (2'J),  must,  in  Nov.  27, 18GI ;  must  out  Dec.  28    1864 

exp.  of  service. 
Andrew  L.  Tarr  (28),  must,  in  Nov.  22,  1861  ;  must,  out  Dec.  28,  18G4 

exp.  of  HiTvice. 
Joseph  H.  Wingood,  corjt.,  must,  in  Nov.  27,  1861;  disch.  Jan.  ."i,  1864 

to  re-enlist. 
Wiuthrop  Pickering  (24),  must,  in  Nov.  22,  1861. 
Kben  Pickering  (22),  musician,  must,  iu  Nov.  27,  18G1. 
Walter  Johnson  (32),  nuist.  in  Nuv.  2G,  1861 ;  disch.  Feb.  2G,  'G-l,  to  re-enl, 
Jos.  H.  Bewail  (21),  must,  in  Nov.  24,  1861;  disch.  Mar.  9,  "64,  to  re-enl. 
Jacob  A.  Day  (21),  must,  in  Nov.  25,  1861. 
George   W.  Gove  (28),  must,  in   Nov.  21,   1861  ;  disch.  Jan.  5,  1862,  for 

disability. 
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35th  regt.  (infantry)  mass.  vols.  (3  years). 
Company  F. 

Mutlfred   in  Augu$t  19,  1862,  and    miulered  out   June    9,  1865,  except 

irhere  otherwuie  stated, 

Alonzo  Low  (:ll),  died  Sept.  18,  1863,  Camp  Dsnnison,  Ohio. 

George  Bragilen  (30),  must,  in  Aug.  ]0,  1862  ;  disch.  Nov.  12,  1862,  for 
dJsiiliilTy. 

Gforge  H.  Burnham  (18),  disch.  April  l.'t,  186:t,  for  disiibiHt}-. 

Newell  Websler  (20),  disch.  Aug.  r.  1864,  for  disal)ilit.v. 

George  Holbrook  (18),  disch.  Nov.  1,  18«3,  for  lii.siihility. 

Sj-forJ  Holbrook  (22). 

James  McCluron  (yr,),  disch.  Mar.  8,  1864,  for  disabilit.v. 

Clmrlei  W.  Deal  (24),  <lisch.  Nov.  1,  180:!,  for  disability. 

Goorge  l<.  Low  (20),  disch.  aiay2,  1863  ;  botli  feet  amputated. 

Isaac  B.  Bray  (22),  disch.  Nov.  12, 1802,  for  disability  ;  wounded  at  bat- 
tle of  Antietaui. 

David  Brooks,  Jr.  (22),  discli.  Nov.  12,  l«r,2,  for  clisaliilily  ;  woundcil  at 
buttle  of  Antietam. 

Calvin  W.  Pool,  sergt.  (28),  disch.  Feb.  12,  18lK,  for  disability. 

Enoch  \.  .\nderson  (21),  disch.  Jan.  31,  188.3,  for  disability. 

Daniel  .\.  Wheeler,  corp.  (23),  discli.  April  n,  1863,  for  disability. 

Josiali  V.  Seavy  (27),  disch.  Nov.  10,  1802,  for  disability. 

Aaron  llodgkins,  Jr.  (24),  went  into  the  navy  July  14,  1804  ;  was  killed 
at  Fort  Fisher. 

George  Lisk  (21),  trans.  May  21,  1864,  to  V.  R.  ('. ;  was  wounded  at  bat- 
tle of  Fredericksburg. 

ArldiBon  W.  Tarr  (26),  trans.  March  21,  1864,  to  V.  B.  C;  wounded  at 
Fredericksburg. 

George  Clark,  3d  (28),die.l  of  wounds  May  18, 1864,  at  Spottaylvania,  Va. 

James  H.  Bingham,  corp.  (19). 

Samuel  Norwood  (22). 

Newell  Davis,  corp.  (20). 

Charles  Davison,  sergt.  (20). 

Solomon  D.  Grimes,  Ist  sergt.  (27),  com.  2d  lieut.  Nov.  2(1, 1804. 

John  Willis  (21). 

Dennison  Hooper  (20). 

Henry  S.  Sylvester,  corp.  (21). 

John  F.  Foster  (33),  disch.  Mar.  12,  1864  ;  lost  right  arm. 

Wlit'ii  tlie  ciill  lor  twcnty-nino  men  was  received, 
in  Jiil.v,  18152,  a  sort  of  iipalliy  hung  ovf^r  the  people. 
Some  even  said,  "We  cannot  raise  the  men."  A 
week  or  ten  days  after  the  requisition  came,  two  or 
three  of  our  citizens  consulted  in  relation  to  it.  As 
the  results  of  this  consultation,  early  one  evening 
martial  music  was  heard  on  our  streets.  The  people 
gathered  in  goodly  numbers.  A  halt  was  finally  made 
at  Dock  Square.  A  meeting  vva-s  organized  by  the 
choice  of  William  liaskins,  Esq.,  for  chairman.  Rev. 
David  Bremner,  of  the  Second  Congregationalist 
Church,  made  an  tlotiuent  and  iiatriotie  si)eech.  The 
audience  was  stirred.  About  ten  o'clock  the  meeting 
adjourned  to  the  next  evening.  At  the  time  appointeii 
the  people  came  in  great  numbers.  Music  and  speak- 
ing was  now  in  order;  the  audience  was  awake  to  the 
situation,  and  the  muster-roll  was  being  tilled,  and 
within  a  few  days  the  number  called  for  was  obtained. 
A  meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel  on  Hroadway  for 
religious  purposes  the  evening  before  the  recruits 
were  to  leave  for  Camp  Stanton.  As  they  were  liling 
into  the  chapel  a  young  man  approached  one  of  tlie 
recruita  and  said,  "I  will  give  you  fifty  dollars  for 
your  chance."  Of  course  his  offer  was  not  accepted. 
Mark  the  change  that  took  place  within  a  few  days  by 
the  efforts  of  a  few  men  and  the  right  kind  of  music. 
Surely  Hockport  was  not  dead  ;  neither  were  the  peo- 
ple fast  asleep. 


50th  regt.  (infantry)  mass.  vols.  (9  months). 
Company  B. 

Mmtered  in  Sept.   l.n,   1802,  and  mtuiered  out  Aug.  24,  1863,  unteM  iith- 
erwuie  tinted. 


Adin  Holbrook  (2.5).« 
Thos.  Hoskins  (36).' 
John  S.  Knights  (19). 
Benj.  F.  Leighton  (43). 
Wm.  H.  Lowe  (22). 
John  .M.  Jaunett  (38). 
Samuel  M.  Jannett,  Jr.  (28). 
Charles  B.  Morse  (19). 
Geo.  E.  Storse  (23). 
Living  P.  Patch  (29).» 
John  H.  Peach  (44). 
Chas.   Pettingill  (23). 
Nath.  W.  Pettingill  (20).» 
Geo.  H.  Pierce  (22). 
Caleb  N.  Pool  (33). 
John  A.  Pool(l8).lo 
Rufus  Pool  (ISJ. 
Benj.  F.  Sleeper  (29). 
Solomon  Tarr  (23). 
Wm,  Tucker,  Jr.  (18)." 
Wm.  Tucker  (42). 
John  M.  Tuttle  (32). 
Andrew  P.  Wetherbeo  (18). 
Geo.  E.  Wheeler  (22). 
John  Witham  (36). 


Benj.  F.  Blatchford,  Ist  sergt.  (27). 
James  Story,  sergt.  (44). 
Marcus  A.  Hanna,  sergt.  (22). 
David  L.  Tuttle,  corp.  (34). 
Geo.  W.  Dalle,  Corp.  (29). 
Edward  C.  Lane,  Corp.  (21),  must. 

in  Oct.  9,  '02. 
James  F.  Tucker,  corp.  (lo).! 
John  Beals(18). 
Jos.  Beals  (44).= 
Wm.   .\.  Beals  (21),  must,  in  Oct. 

29,  1862. 
David  P.  Itoynton,  Jr.  (30). 3 
Jas.  Itreen,  Jr.  (19). 
Peter  lireen,  Jr.  (i'i). 
Ephraim  Brown  (2.')). 
Solomon  Ohoate  (i2). 
Uosea  B.  Clark  (22).< 
David  M.  Day  (42). 
Jos.  <;.  Devon  (19). 
Alvin  F.  Elwcll  (38). 
Thaddeus  Giles  (33). 
Wm.  Goday  (39).' 
Jos.  A.  Grillin  (18). 
Wm.  II.  tirimes  (25). 
Richard  W.  Hill  (21). 

40th  regt.  (infantky)  MASS.  VOLS.  (3  years). 

Alvah  Abbot  (40),  Co.  B,  must,  in  .\ug.  22,  1862  ;  trans.  July  :;,  1863,  to 
V.  K.  C. 

41ST    KEGT.    INF.VNTKY    ( AFTDllW AHDS   3d    REGT. 
CAVALRY). 
Robert  Hill  (22),  Co.  II,  must,  in  Oct.  27,  1862. 

It  appears  that  soon  after  the  nine  months'  men 
had  gone,  our  quota  was  found  to  be  different.  The 
following  three  years'  recruits  were  enlisted  and  at- 
tached to 

3n   KEGT.   (HEAVY    ART.)    .MASS  VOLS.   (3   Y'EARS). 
Company  A. 

Muttered  ill  Junuitrij  10,  l.**!*.'!,  uidejtt  otheririse  ttiited. 
Geo,  Bragdon,  sergt.  (31),  pro.  to  Ist  lieut.  Oct.  1,  180:t ;  must,  out  Sept. 

18,  1805,  exp.  of  Hcrvice. 
Zeno  A.  Appleton,  2d  lieut.  (38),  must,  in  Dec.  31,  1802  ;  pro.  to  let  lieiil. 

Sept.  8,  1804  ;  resigned  Jan.  7, 1864. 
Wm.  H.  Lane,  corp.  (24),  must,  out  Sept.  18, '180.'i,  exp.  of  service. 
John  ('only  (11),  disch.  Jan.  5,  1804,  for  disability. 
Henry  B.  Daggett,  sergt.  (27),  trans.  Sept.  15,  ISOl.toIhe  navy. 
.\ildisuii  HiLskiU  \\s),  tnins.  May  7,  18t'4,  to  the  navy. 
Michael  Kiiowllon  (13),  disch.  .Ian.  4,  l.<04,  for  disability. 
Peter  Itlanning  (18),  trans.  Slay  7,  IS64,  to  the  Davy. 
Geo.  Pool  (27),  trans.  May  7,  1804,  to  the  navy. 
Henry  M.  Pool  (25),  trans.  Slay  7,  18(i4,  to  the  navy. 
Geo.  W.  Thurston  (20),  trans.  .May  7,  1804,  to  the  navy. 
Samuel  Thurston  (18),  must,  in  March  10, 1863;  trans.  July  25,  1804,  to 

(he  navy. 
Jos.  W.  West  (36),  muat.  out  Sept.  18,  1865,  exp.  of  servica. 


>  Died  May  19, 1863,  at  Baton  Konge,  La. 
■  Disch.  April  27,  180:!,  for  disabilily. 

•  Died  Nov.  3,  IHia,  at  home. 

*  Died  .\pril  10,  1863,  at  New  Orleans,  La. 
'  Died  at  lioiue  .Vug.  2*1,  180.1. 

A  Accidentally  shot  and  died  of  Ilia  noiiTid.'i  Mar.  19, 1803,  in  Louisiana. 

'  Died  March  25,  IHl',;!,  in  Louisiana. 

"  Died  June3,  1863,  at  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

»  Died  May  11,  1803,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

<e  Died  May  2,  1863,  at  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

»  Died  Feb.  25, 180:1,  guamntine  Station,  La. 


ROCKPORT. 
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At  this  ])oint  voliiiiteoring  came  to  a  slaiulstill, 
waiting  for  the  draft,  which  was  expected  and  was 
soon  ordered.  It  called  for  sixty-three  men  from 
this  town.  Xinety-fonr  names  were  drawn;  of  this 
number,  thirty-four  i)assed  the  examination  and  paid 
the  commutation  fee  or  furnished  substitutes  at  an 
agfrregate  cost  of  ?10,i)10;  seven,  without  waiting  for 
an  examination,  enlisted,  October  20,  1863,  in 

Sn  HEGT.  (heavy  art.)  (3  years). 
Company  G. 

Mtittered  in  Octoher  20,  1863. 
Will.  F.  .lefferaon  (18),  must,  ftut  Sept.  IS,  1865,  exp.  of  service. 
BuBSel  .1.  Btiyuton,  .Ir.  (34),  .lied  July  21,  1864,  at  Fort  Davis,  I).  C. 
Moeics  H.  Grimes  (21),  must,  out  Sept.  IS,  1865,  exp.  of  service. 
Theodor*  P.  Keene  (28),  died  .\ug.  1,  1861,  Fort  Diivis,  1).  C. 
CliH£.  Paul,  .Tr.  (:J2),  must,  out  Sept.  18,  186.'t,  exp.  of  service. 
Joe.  D.  Paul  (2.i),  must,  out  Sept.  18,  ISO.'j,  exp.  of  service. 
Boi>j.  F.  West  (27),  must,  out  Sept.  18,  18C5,  exp.  of  service. 
Geo.  Wheeler  (22),  must,  out  Sept.  18,  I860,  exp.  of  service. 
Tlu^.  .\.  Snowlton,  enli.sted  in  the  navy. 

Drafting  having  proven  a  failure,  a  call  was  issued 
in  October,  1SC3,  by  the  President,  for  three  hundred 
thousand  volunteers,  of  which  our  quota  was  seventy- 
nine. 

Immediately  after  the  official  notice  a  subscription 
was  made  to  aid  recruiting.  Five  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  dollars  were  subscribed,  of  which  five  hundred 
and  thirty-five  dollars  was  collected  and  devoted  to 
that  puri)ose. 

An  order  having  been  Lssued  by  the  War  Department 
authorizing  the  re-enlistment  of  soldiers  in  the  field 
who  had  seen  two  years'  service,  one  of  the  Board  of 
Selectmen  (Henry  Dennis,  Esq.)  was  sent  to  Newbern, 
N.  C,  to  confer  with  our  men  in  the  Seventeenth 
Regiment,  and  offers  were  also  made  to  other  regi- 
ments in  the  field  in  which  were  men  from  Rockport. 
Lieutenant  Benjamin  F.  Blatchford  had  opened  a  re- 
cruiting office,  and  aided  the  efforts  of  the  recruiting 
committee  in  obtaining  volunteers.  They  felt  that 
some  testimonial  should  be  tendered  him  for  his  ser- 
vices. They  accordingly  presented  him  with  a  sword, 
sash  and  belt.   This  act  was  by  him  highly  appreciated. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1804,  an  additional  call 
was  made  for  two  hundred  thousand  men,  which 
brought  our  quota  up  to  one  hundred  and  fourteen. 
The  result  of  answering  these  calls  was  as  follows  : 

2d    REfJT.    (heavy    art.)    MASS.    VOLS.    (3    YEARS). 

Company  II. 

I.bD  J.  Fay  (IK),  must,  in  Dec.  22,  186.'),  must,  out  Sept.  :i,  186.i,  exp.  of 

service. 
I  bo  Knights  (20),  must,  in  Dec.  22,  1863,  must,  out  Sept.  3,  186S,  exp. 

of  service. 

Company  K. 

Miutered  in  DKember  22,  1863,  anrf  mua/ered  out  September  3,  1865, 
imleju  oOteneUe  itUited. 
Benj.   F.   Blatchford,   1st  lieut. 


(2«).» 
Marcus  .\.  Hanoa,  Ist  sergt.  (21).2 
.THMies  Breen,  Jr.,  sergt.  (20). 


John  J.  McKenuey,  sergt.  (21). 
Seward  Harwood,  corp.  (31). 
Jas  Brown,  Jr.  (38). 
Solomon  Knights,  Jr.  (18). 


'  Mustered  in  Oct.  7, 1863,  a«  2d  lieut. ;  pro.  to  Ist  lieut.  June  21,  1865. 
'  Pro.  to  2d  lieut.  April  21,  1865. 
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Daoiel  Mengold  (38). 
Freenmn  Mitchell  (18). 
Ailji.Tt  Norwood  (20). 
Alfred  Norw.ioil  (21). 
Kben  V.  Pool  (10), 


Kufiis  Poo!  (18). 
Williiim  K.  Saunders  (28). 
Charles  ('.  Sewtill  {Up- 
john Sweeney  (21). 
Leonard  Wulen,  Jr.  (lit).3 


5(>TH    RKOT.    (infantry)    MASS.    VOLS.    (3    YEARS). 

Company  B. 

John  N.  Barton,  corp.  (:i9),  must,  in  Dec.  2fi,  1863  ;  diach.  May  29,  18G5, 

for  dioability. 
John  CoUiui  (35),  must,  in  Feb.  7, 1805  ;  diach.  Juno   20,  1806,    by  onler 

of  War  Dept. 

VETER.'VNS   RE.ENLTSTE0. 

32d  regt.  mass.  vols.  (3  years). 

Company  D. 

Mustered  in  Jan.  5,  1865,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Winthrop  Pickering,  must,  out  June  29,  1865,  exp.  of  servico. 

Ebeu  Pickering,  mus.,  must,  out  June  29,  18G5,  exp.  of  service. 

Job.  H.  Wingood,  corp.,  wonnded  in  battle  of  Wilderness  May  12,  1864   ; 

must,  out  April  2",  1865. 
Sylvanus  B.  Babsou,  sergt.,  killed  May  18,  1864,  at  battle  of  Laurel  Hill, 

Walter  Johnson,  must,  in  Feb.  27,  1864;  killed  May  30,  1864,  at  battle  of 

Shady  Grove,  Va. 
Jof<.  H.  Sewall,  sergt.,  must,  in  Mar.  10,  1864  ;  must,  out  June  20, 1865, 

exp.  of  service. 
Horace  M.  Eaton.  Co.  H,  must,  out  June  29,  1865,  exp.  of  service. 

30th  regt.  infantry  (3  years). 
Company  K. 

Mustert'd  in  Jan.  2,  1864,  unless  otherwise  stated. 
Joa.Hodgkina,  mus.,  must,  out  Jan.  20,1865,  exp.  of  service. 
Wni.  P.  Clark  (3d),  disch.  June  3,  1864. 
riiilijiDevoe,  must,  out  Jan.  20,  1865,  exp.  of  service. 
Jas.  Kenney,  must,  out  Jan.  20,  1865,  exp.  of  service. 
Eugene  Prior,  1st  sergt.,  must,  in  Feb.  13,  1864,  pro.  to  2d  lieut.  Jan.  25, 

1865 ;  must,  out  July  5,  1866,  exp.  of  service. 
Archibald  McPhee,  must,  out  Feb.  7,  1865,  exp.  of  service. 
Frank  Wheeler,  died  of  wounds  Sepc.  29,  1864,  at  Winchester,  Va. 
Addison  Wheeler,  sergt.,  must,  in  Feb.  13,  1864  ;  must,  out  July  5,  1866, 

exp.  of  service. 
George  Frost,  sergt.,  must,  out  Jan.  20,  1865,  exp.  of  service. 

17th  regt.  (infantry)  mass.  vols.  (3  years). 
Company  G. 

George  Elwell,  sergt.  (31),  must,  in  Jan.  2,  1864  ;  must,  out  July  11, 1866, 
exp.  of  service. 

Wm.  H.  Davis,  sergt.  (26),  must,  in  Dec.  27,  1863;  must,  out  July  H,  1865, 
exp.  of  service. 

John  Reeves  (22),  must,  in  Dec.  31, 1863  ;  niugt.  out  June  10,  1865,  exp. 
of  service. 

Hugh  Strain(22),  must.  In  Jan.  2, 1864  ;  must,  out  July  22,  1865,  exp.  of 
service. 

Chas.  H.  Gove  (21),  must,  in  Dec.  29,  1863 ;  died  Sept.  29,  1864,  at  New- 
born, N.  C. 

22d  regt.  (infantry)  mass.  vols.  (3  years). 

Josiah  Walker  (21),  Co.  M,  must,  in  Dec.  23,  1863  ;  disch.  July  12,  1865, 
by  order  of  War  Dept. 

1st  regt.  (heavy  art.)  MASS.  VOLS.  (3  years). 

Samuel  F.  Lefllen  (25),  Co.  I,  must,  in  Dec.  7, 1863  ;  killed  June  16,  1864, 

at  Petersburg,  Va, 
AuguMtuH  McClain  (.'iO),  Co.  M,  must,  in  March  24,  18G4  ;    trans.  April  1, 

1864,  to  navy. 
George  S.  Phillips,  corp.  (34),  Co.  M,  must,    in  March  10,1864;  trans. 

Apr.  24,  1864,  to  navy. 

•^  Died  May  16,  1866,  at  Fortress  Monroe. 
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59th  reot.  (infantry)  mass.  vols.  (3  years). 
Company  G. 

N«thl.  lliclmrdBon,  Jr.  (-23),  must,  in  Mar.  4, 18M  ;  disch.  Jan.  14,  18G6, 

fordisiibility. 
Jo»..ph  II.  Killiard  (lii).  ini.-t.  in  Mar.h  I,  I8n4  ;    trans.   June  10,  1865, 

toA71li  Infantry. 
ChM.  Dellraonil  (21),  must,  iu  Feb.  0,  18G4. 

—making  fifty-eight,  including  the  three  that  enlisted 
in  Company  G,  Third  Regiment  Heavy  Artillery— 
one-half  of  the  numlicr  called  for. 

To  make  up  the  defieieney,  a  credit  was  given  us  of 
tliose  who  had  paid  commutation  or  furnished  substi- 
tutes, viz.,  thirty-four ;  also  the  seven  who  enlisted 
without  examination.  A  claim  of  thirteen  men  in 
the  navy,  after  much  persistence,  was  allowed.  We 
had  now  satisfied  the  call  within  three  for  which  the 
draft  in  .May,  1S(54,  was  made. 

A  contribution  was  made  by  men  liable  to  draft, 
and  the  commutation  money— nine  hundre.l  dollars 
—was  paid,  which  completed  the  call  for  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  men. 

Hardly  had  we  got  over  this,  hoping  to  enjoy  a 
slight  respite  from  the  anxiety  consequent  upon  such 
demands,  when,  in  .July,  18G4,  another  call  for  three 
hundred  thousand  men  was  made,— the  darkest  period 
in  the  history  of  recruiting  during  the  war.  Our  quota 
under  this  call  was  seventy-one.  How  to  obtain  them 
was  a  serious  (juestion,  financially  and  mentally.  The 
edict  had  gone  forth  that  they  must  be  furnished  be- 
fore the  5th  of  the  following  September. 

Recruits  could  be  obtained,  but  at  prices  that  were 
appalling  to  slim  purses  and  towns  of  limited  means. 
But  an  effort  must  be  made.  We  entered  the  field 
with  competitors  from  other  towns  (and  they  were 
many),  every  one  anxious  and  earnest  to  relieve  the 
fears  of  his  constituents. 

To  enable  the  recruiting  committee  to  prosecute 
their  work,  a  fund  of  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ten  dollars  was  raised,  by  the  payment  of  twenty  dol- 
lars each  by  those  liable  to  draft  (some  contributed 
who  were  not  liable).  This  sum  was  in  addition  to 
what  the  town,  as  a  municipality,  would  pay. 

The  sum  raised  was  insufficient.  .V  tax  was  as- 
sessed on  those  who  were  willing  to  pay,  and  the  sum 
of  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  dollars 
wius  realized.  With  these  sums  the  following  men 
were  enlisted: 

5th  regt.  (cavalry)  ma.ss.  vols.  (3  years). 

Ooorg.  I)ail»  (34),  Co.L,  nii.rt.  In  Aug.  5,180,4  ;  niu.t.  out  Juno  28,  1865, 

oxp.  of  service. 
John  Wilson  (2n),  Co.  II,  must,  in  Aug.  27, 1864. 

)8T    regt.    (UEAVY    art.)    MASS.    VOLS.    (1    YEAR). 
Mlcliaol  CiifTotd  (19),  Co.  D,  must.  In  Aug.  19,  1864 ;  must,  out  May  2U, 
1805,  exp.  of  Mnico. 

VETERAN    RESERVE  CORPS   (3    YEARS). 
An.o.  K.  Floweni  (31)),  must,  in  Aug.  18,  1804  ;  murt.  out  Nov.  10,  1811.'., 

by  onler  of  War  IlopU 
Robert  Clilsholni  (2X),  u.u.t.  iu  Aug.  •.>■.>,  1804  ;  n.u.t.  out  Nov.  14,  1805, 

by  order  of  War  Depl. 


2d   KEGT.    (heavy    art.)   MASS.   VOLS.   (3    YEARS). 
Barth  Crowley  (21),  Co.  D,  must,  in  Aug.  23,  1864;  must,  out  June  26, 
186.%  exp.  of  service. 

2l)    REGT.    (cavalry)    MASS.   VOLS.    (3    YEARS). 
William  King  (19),  Co.  1,  must,  in  Aug.  31,  1864  ;  must,  out  May  8, 1865, 
exp.  of  service. 

UNATTACHED   HEAVY    ARTILLERY    (1    YEAR). 

29/A  Company. 

\Vm.  .M.  Twombly  (19),  Corp.,  uuiBt.  in  Aug.  30,  1864  ;  must,  out  June 

10,  1805,  exp.  of  service. 
Levi  Appleby  (31),  must,  in  Aug.  31, 1864  ;  must,  out  June  10,  1805,  exp. 

of  service. 

4th    regt.    (HEAVY    ART.)    .MAS.-;.    VOLS.    (1    YEAR). 

Company  G. 

MmUrrd  „ul  June  17,  1805,  uiil.'M  oyier(ri«c  tiattd. 
Mattliew  McGraitli  (21),  must    iu  Aug.  19,  1804. 
Wiiliam  McGraitli  (24),  nuist.  in  Aug.  19,  1861. 
leremiah  Muniliy  (25),  must,  in  Aui.  23,  1864. 
Jobn  Cosgrove  (21),  must,  in  Aug.  19,  1S61. 
Leon  Ileslion  (27),  must,  in  Aug.  2:i,  1S04. 
John  W.  Kirby  (19),  must,  in  Aug.  22,  1861. 


Company  I. 


Nelson  A.  Mowtou  (20),  sergt,  must,  in   Aug.  20,1x04;  disch.  Jan.  5, 

1805,  app.  to  f.  S.  C.  T. 
William  H.  Roberts  (22),  must,  in  Aug.  20,  1804. 
.lohu  Ward  (21),  must,  in  Aug.  20, 1804. 


Company  M. 


Joseph  A.  Griffin  (18),  musl.  in  Aug.  18,  1864. 
Hichard  W.  Hill  (2:!),  must,  in  Aug.  23,  1804. 
Cliarlee  KnoKlton,  Jr.  (37),  musl.  in  Aug.  23,  1864. 
.Melville  H.  Knowlton  (21),  must   in  Aug.  23,  1864. 

Three  ye-irs  hy  tmbflituU. 
John  G.  Dennis.  Allen  G.  Lane. 

Edwin  Leightou. 

2r>    bait.    LKiHT   ART.,    JIA.SS.    VOLS.    (3    YEARS). 
Muttered  out  Jhhs.II,  1865. 
John  DaltoTi  (21),  must,  in  Aug.  27,  1864. 
Miclinel  M.irau  (21),  must,  iu  Aug.  30,  1864. 
John  J.  McMahan  (24),  must,  iu  Aug.  29.  1864. 

3d   regt.    (heavy   ART.)    MASS.   VOLS.    (3    YEARS). 

Company  M. 

Mttet.  in  Aug.  26,  18r»4  ;  mtutered  vui  June  17,  1805. 
Charles  Ourtin  (24).  Frank  Eatou  (21). 

61.ST    REtiT.    (infantry)    MASS.    VOLS.    (1    YEAR). 
Company  Ji. 

yiutiered  out  June  4,  1865,  unless  othrricise  slated. 
Ilarlh  McDonald  (41),  must,  in  Aug  27,  1864. 
John  McCiellou  (18),  must,  iu  Aug.  29,  1804. 
(;.orgo  L.  Moller  (17),  must,  in  Aug.  2(),  1864. 
Timothy  O'Brien  (20),  must,  iu  Aug.  29,  1864. 
Slepheu  Howe  (30),  must,  in  Aug.  3(i,  1864. 
Tliouuis  Tueaent  (22),  must,  in  Ang.  30,  18(V4. 
Ji.lin  (I'Conuell  (30),  must,  in  Sept.  2,  1804. 
Dennis  Buckley  (19),  nmst.  iu  Sept.  1,  1864  ;  disch.  March  15,  1865,  for 

disaliility. 
I'oler  Donahoe  (22),  must,  iu  Sept.  2,  1864. 

Our  means  at  this  time  having  become  exhausted, 
forty-one  men  having  been  enlisted,  the  committee 
were  about  thirteen  thousand  dollars  in  debt;  with 
the  expectation  that  the  State  would  furnish  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  call,  and  that,  with  the  allowance 
to  be  made  us  for  naval  recruits,  the  demand  would 
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be  satisfied,  the  committee  awaited  further  develop- 
ments. 

The  final  summing  up  of  the  affair  in  September 
resulted  in  our  having  a  surplus  of  twenty-one  men  ; 
the  State  up  to  tliis  time  liad  furnished  but  two,  and 
one  representative  recruit.  The  rea.son  of  this  sur- 
plus was  the  division  of  the  naval  recruits  and  the 
claim  we  made  for  men  enlisted  in  the  navy. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year  (1864)  one  hundred 
days'  men  were  called  for.  We  furnished  eight,  viz.. 
Ivory  Lane,  Beaman  Smith,  George  Rowe,  John  F. 
Broolcs,  Benjamin  G.  Broolcs,  Albert  W.  Hale,  D.  W. 
Tuttle  and  John  Beals ;  they  all  enlisted  in  Company 
G,  Eighth  Eegiment  Miissachusetts  Volunteers,  and 
were  mustered  into  service  July  18,  1864,  and  were 
discharged  at  expiration  of  service,  November  10th 
the  same  year. 

In  December  of  this  year  (1864),  an  opportunity 
oflering  to  get  some  of  the  men  in  our  quota  who 
were  enlisting  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Unattached  Com- 
pany of  Infantry  for  one  year,  for  the  town  bounty 
(one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars),  we  embraced 
the  opportunity  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  twenty- 
three,  viz. : 


Andrew  Anderson. 
Charles  Besansier. 
Charles  Day. 
George  H.  Friend. 
Thomas  Owen. 
James  H.  "Wilkins. 
Howard  Elwell. 
Rlward  S.  Ross. 
Win  S.  Snow. 
Joseph  W.  Perkins. 
Benj.  F.  Perkins. 
Eben  Day. 


Eben  N.  Burnham. 
John  E.  Coggins. 
Joseph  Elwell. 
Henry  Lufkin. 
Charles  Tibbets. 
AloDzo  P.  Carlton. 
John  G.  McLoud. 
DaWd  Osier. 
John  McKennin. 
Hiram  Averill,  Jr. 
Thomas  R.  Wallace. 


— or  seven  and  two-thirds  three  years'  men.  They 
were  mustered  into  service  December,  1864,  and  Jan- 
uary, 1865,  and  were  all  discharged  at  expiration  of 
service,' June  29,  1865. 

As  the  government  had  decided  to  give  towns 
credit  on  the  basis  of  a  three  years'  man  for  three  one 
year's  men,  we  were  still  deficient,  as  decided  by  the 
provost-marshal,  of  twelve  men,  or  thirty-six  one 
year's  men.  To  meet  this  deficiency,  a  fund  of  two 
thousand  dollars  was  raised  by  the  men  liable  to  draft, 
and  with  this  money  we  continued  to  put  men  into 
the  service  till  the  latter  part  of  March,  1865,  and 
exceeded  our  quota. 

But  having  money  to  work  with,  we  concluded  that 
it  was  best  to  keep  on  the  credit  side  and  be  prepared 
for  any  future  emergency,  for  disaster  might  again 
overtake  our  army,  and  another  call  be  made  for 
troops.  Many  towns  were  doing  the  same  thing.  The 
following  is  the  final  result : 

VF.TERAN-    RESERVE    CORPS,   MA.S.S.   VOLS.    (3    YEARs). 
Charles  M.  Wilkinson  (4.1),  must,  in  Dec.  o,  WA  ;  niusl.  out  Nov.  .30, 
1864,  by  order  of  War  Dept. 

4th  regt.  (cavalry)  MASS.  VOLS.  (3  years). 

Fred.  L.  Orcut  (20),  Co.  C,  must,  in  March  1,  ISB.'. ;  died  Maii'h  13,  ISIV), 
on  3tr.  "Blackstone." 


IST  BATT'N  heavy  art.,  MASS.  VOLS.    (3  YEARS). 
Company  B. 

Christopher  C.  Williams  (21),  must,  in  Dec.  2,  lSC-1 ;  must,  out  Juno  29, 

1865,  exp.  of  service. 

Louis  n.  Williams  (18),  must,  in  Dec.  2,  18G4 ;  must,  out  Juno  29,  18C5, 

exp.  of  service. 
Samuel  Johnson  (33),  must,  in  Nov.  29,  1864;  must,  out  Oct.  20,  1866, 

exp.  of  service. 

6th    BATT.    Lir.HT   ART.,    MASS.   VOLS.   (3   YEARS). 

Mustered  in  Dec.  3,  1864 ;  niwitvred  otU  Aug.  7,  1865. 
Brewer  F.  Randall  (22).  James  Dorgan  (19). 

56th   REGT.   (infantry)    MASS.   VOLS.    (3   YEARSj. 
Company  B. 

John  Collins  (35),  must,  in  Feb.  7,  1865 ;  must,  out  Juno  20,  1865,  by 

order  of  War  Dept. 
Daniel  Meagher  (35),  must,  iu  March  15,  1865 ;  must,  out  July  24, 1865, 

by  order  of  W'ar  Dept. 

31ST    REGT.    (infantry)    MASS.    VOLS.    (3    YEARS). 

Company  B. 

John  O'Donnell  (30),  must,  iu  Feb.  9,  1665 ;  unist.  out  Feb.  9, 1.SG5,  re- 
jected recruit. 

Charles  Uartman  (41),  must,  in  Feb.  24,  18C6 ;  must,  out  Sept.  9,  1865, 
exp,  of  service. 

19th    REGT.    (infantry)    MASS.    VOLS.    (3    YEARS). 

Christian  Zeh  (38),  Co.  E,  must,  in  Feb.  18,  1865  ;  must,  out  Juue  3,  '65 
exp.  of  service. 

2d   REGT.    (CAVALRY')   MASS.    VOLS.   (3   YEARS). 
Mustered  out  July  20,  1865. 
Timothy  Conner (21),  Co.  F,  must,  in  Feb.  18,  1865. 
Bernard  SIcQuade  (27),  Co.  Jl,  must,  in  Feb.  9,   1865. 
Chas.  A.  Cummings  (23),  Co.  G,  must,  in  Feb.  16,  1865. 
Patrick  JlcCann  (29),  Co.  D,  must,  in  Feb.  13,  1865. 
Tbos.  Hickey  (18),  Co.  C,  must,  in  Feb.  1,  1865. 

61ST   REGT.   (infantry)    MASS.   VOLS.   (I    YEAR). 

Timothy  Allman  (28),  Co.  H,  must,  in  March  1,  1865  ;    must,  out  June 

15,  186.5,  exp.  of  service. 
Theodora  C.  Weld  (18),  Co.  H,  must,  in  Mar.  8, 1863  ;   died  May  22,  '65, 

at  Alexandria,  Va. 

14th   battery-   (light   art.)   mass.    VOLS. 

Wm.  Campbell  (24),  must,  in  Mar.  1, 1865  ;  must,  out  June  15,  1865,  exp. 

of  service. 
Jas.  Dunney  (21),  must,  in  Mar.  6,  1805  ;  must,  out  June  15,  1865,  exp. 

of  service. 

13th    battery    (light    art.)    MASS.    VOLS.    (3 

YEARS). 

Robt.  Topping  (21),  must,  iu  Mar.  17,  1865;  must,  out  July  28,  1866, 
exp.  of  service. 

62d    REGT.    (INFANTRY')    MASS.    VOLS.    (1    YEAR). 

Henry  B,  Sprague,  Istsergt.  (33),  Co.  B,  nuist.  iu  5Iar.  16,   1865  ;   must. 

out  3Iay  5, 1865,  exp.  of  service. 
Jaa.  Lowery  (30),  Co.  A,  must,  iu  Mar.  14,  ISfio ;  nuist.  out  3Iay  5,  1865, 

exp.  of  service. 

24TH   REGT.    (infantry)   MASS.   VOLS.    (3   YEARS). 
Michael  J.  Burke  (18),  Co.  E,  must,  in  Feb.  2:),  186.5 ;  must,  out  Jan,  20, 

1866,  exp.  of  ser^-ice. 

55th   REGT.   (infantry-)   MASS.  VOLS.    (3  YEARS). 

Andrew  Williams  (23),  must,  in  Mar.  11,  1865  ;  must,  out  May  15,  1865, 
exp.  of  service. 

U.   S.   VETERAN  (UANCOCK   CORPS). 
Patrick  Kenney  (.30),  must,  in  March  M.  186.5  ;  must,  out  Mar,  11,  18U6. 
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30th  regt.  (infantry)  mass.  vols.  (3  years). 

Willis  G.  Merril  (18),  Co.  G,  must,  in   Slarch  10,  1865  ;  must,  out  Mar. 

lU,  186(j,  exp,  of  S(.Tvic«. 
Sumuel  P.  Dow  (111),  Co.  G,  must,  in  Mar.   10,  18DI1 ;  must,  out  Mar.  10, 

1866,  exp.  of  service. 

Names  of  these  who  enli.sted  in  tlie  uavy  are  a.s 
follows,  viz. : 

Michael  Wlen Gunboat  "Ouar.l  " 

Patrick  .\llen "Broolilyn  " 

Moses  II.  I'leave» MasUr's  Mate 

George  Cleaves Master's  Mate 

John  Griffin "Delaware" 

Alfred  Goday. 

Levi  Hill Died  at  New  Orleans  .\pril  11,1864 

Lawrence  Griffin Died  April  16,  1863 

Aaron  Ilodgliius,  Jr Killed  at  Fort  Fisher,  "Colorado  " 

George  Uodgkius "Penolracot  " 

Cliaa.  Haskell  (3d) ".Jas.  S.  Chambers" 

Beiy.  F.  Jacobs Master's  Mate,  "  Housatonic  " 

Henry  M.Lowe Paymaster's  Clerk 

George  McLane "  Tahoma  " 

John  (>.  Brine Died  at  Key  West  Nov.  -20, 18G2 

Arthur  T.  Parsuils Ensign,  "Cherokee" 

Thos.  Pareous Gunboat  "Guard  " 

John  Porter Died  at  Philadelphia  Dec.  1861 

Chas.  E.  Poole "Scioto  " 

Wm.  Pool  (4th) On  the  "  Cumberland  "  when  she  sank 

Chas.  Pettiugill. 
Francis  W*.  Stewart. 

John  Scanlan "Pursuit" 

Alvin  .Smith. ..Frigate  "  Koanoke,"  and  Gunbuat  "Southfield" 

Wm.   N.  Tarr Dieil  al  Mi'inphis  May  .'».   1863 

Kobt.  Tarr,  Pro.  to  Lieut.  Comuumding  *'  Isaac  Smith  "  and 
Gunboat  "  Queen." 

Michael  Tinney •'Portsmouth" 

Michael  Welch "Ponsacola" 

Thos.  H.  Welch "Cumberland" 

Jas.  Pool "  Brooklyn  " 

Jas.  H.  Stillman Barque  "Koebuck  " 

Wm.  Wingood,    Jr.,  Ensign  "Oasipee,"  was  at  the  capture  of 

Jlobile. 
Thus.  .\.  Knowlton. 
Solomon  Knights. 
Henry  C.  Robinson,  Ensign. 
Thos.  Wentworth. 

Addison  Pool .\sst.  Paymaster's  Mate,  Monitor  "Mahopac" 

Wm.  Caldwell,  .Ir.,  Ensign  Steamer  "  May  Sanford  "  anil  '*  Ma- 
hopac." 
James  Parsons. 
Asa  F.  Sanborn. 
OalviD  W.  Pool Paymaster's  Stowani,  Monitor  "  Mahopac" 

The  total  number  of  men  furnished  by  the  town 
for  the  army  was  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  for 
the  navy  forty-one.  Paid  coniniutatiim,  thirty- 
four. 

The  adjutant-general,  in  his  report  for  1.SG5,  gives 
Kofkport  sixty-three  more  men  than  its  quota. 

The  cost  to  the  town  for  furniahlng  men  under  the  several 

calls  was r29,(im.8U 

Dctluct  the  amount  reimbursed  by  the  State„ 15,000.00 

Leaving  a  l>alanco  of 14,01>4.**0 

fVintrlbutiil  by  Individuals 13,185.00 

Paid  by  drafted  m.'n  in  1883 10,610.00 

Paid  by  iiulividiiulH  for  substitutes 1,K>5.00 

139,4^4.80 

On  the  1  nil  ilay  of  August,  18(>3,  a  portion  of  Com- 
pany H,  Fiftieth  Regiment  (thirty-six  men),  arrived 
from  I'ort  Hudson,  their  term  of  service  (nine  months) 
having  expired;  they  were  cnrdially  received  by  the 
citi/.cns. 


The  next  day,  the  12th  inst.  after  a  short  march, 
they  formed  line  in  front  of  the  Congregationalist 
Church,  at  nine  o'clock  A.M.,  where  a  more  formal  re- 
ception was  tendered  them.  Prayer  was  offered  by 
Rev.  Wakefield  Gale.  Capt.  .losiah  Ha.skell  chairman, 
on  this  occasion,  welcomed  them  by  an  ai)propriate 
address.  Benjamin  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  a  former  resident, 
spoke  words  of  welcome  and  cheer.  He  was  followed 
with  a  speech  by  thi  Hon.  Franklin  Pierce,  ex-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  wa.<  rusticating  a  few- 
weeks  at  Pigeon  Cove.  Rev.  Stillman  liarden,  [vastor 
of  the  Universalist  Church,  gave  ihcni  a  hearty 
greeting. 

At  eleven  o'clock  a.m.  the  soldiers  and  Pigeon 
Cove  I^ngine  Company,  with  invited  guests,  marched 
to  Votery  Engine  Hall  and  partook  of  an  excellent 
collation  provided  by  the  ladies. 

Seven  men  that  went  out  with  this  company  from 
Roekport  died  abroad  during  their  term   of  service. 

How  every  loyal  heart  rejoiced  when  on  that  April 
day  (1865)  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Lee  to  the 
Union  forces,  on  wings  of  lightning,  was  heralded 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  the 
Union  saved  and  we  destined  to  become  a  more  ■ 
united  people,  as  the  procuring  cause  of  disunion 
and  war  is  now  dead  and  buried  past  resurrection. 

But  how  soon  was  our  joy  turned  to  mourning  as 
the  sad  news  fell  upon  onr  ears  :  "  President  Lincoln 
is  assassinated."  Shot  by  Wilkes  Booth  on  the  even- 
ing of  April  14,  18(55,  at  ten  o'clock,  he  ilied  at 
twenty-two  minutes  past  seven  the  next  morning.  A 
telegram  announcing  his  death  was  received  here  at 
nine  o'clock  a.m. 

On  Wednesday,  the  I'Jth  inst.,  by  liroclamation  of 
John  A.  Andrew,  (Jovcrnor,  all  the  towns  and 
cities  within  the  Commonwealth  were  requested  to 
hold  a  funeral  service  at  twelve  o'clock  noon — a 
memorial  of  respect  for  this  great  and  good  man  so 
suddenly  taken  from  his  high  post  of  usefulness. 

.\t  the  hour  api>ointcd  the  audience  gathered  in 
such  numbers  as  to  till  the  Congrcgaliniialist  Ciiurcb 
to  its  utmost  capacity,  which  wius  fittingly  draped  in 
mourning  on  this  solemn  occasion.  An  appropriate 
prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Wakefield  Gale ;  selec- 
tions of  Scripture  were  read  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Wheeler, 
of  the  Methodist  Church  ;  an  interesting  and  appro- 
priate address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  L.  H.  Angier, 
of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  (pastors  of 
other  churches  were  out  of  town) ;  hymns  suitable 
to  the  occasion  were  sung  by  the  choir.  .Ml  of  the 
services  were  solemn  and  impressive.  Surely  the 
I'Jtb  day  of  April  was  a  day  of  sadness  to  all  loyal 
hearts  ;  but  even  in  loyal  States  all  did  not  mourn. 
This  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule;  perhaps.it  is 
better  tn  pity  than  lilaine. 

During  the  day  Hags  were  displayed  at  half-mast, 
and  the  several  church  bells  were  tolled  ;  business 
was  very  generally  suspended. 
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CHAPTER    CXV. 
ROCKPORT— ( Continued). 

Donation — T\ficn  Hall — De/ec/irtj  Iti^lueay — A  flrvnt  Gitle — Iteitcne  of 
Thrte  Young  3t«n  from  iJrowniiig — Towti  l.ibrartf — Itescued  Mart- 
uert — Munter  of  Gilmnn — Z^iH'^iiiy  of  the  ifciiiicM  and  Mackei/  Com- 
iHtrrcial  Oablf—lkfnatioti  of  n  t'/oft — Deceased  Physicians — The  Sea- 
Serpent — A  B<fmb-Shitt  in  Church — Deceased  Clcrtiitmen — The  Hock- 
port  Revieir—Coal  and  Ice — Telegraph  Communication — Mutual  Ma- 
rine JiitHrance — Lyceum — Gitifornia  tSold  Fever — Young  il/en's  Chris- 
(uill  Associtition — Almshonie — HoaiU  —  Town   Officers. 

Donation'. — A  donation  was  made  to  the  town  of 

Rockport  by  David  Kimball,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  formerly 

of  this  town. 

"  Boston,  March  1,  18C7. 
"  To  THE  Selectmen  of  Rockport; 

"  Being  desirous  of  presenting  to  my  native  town  a  testimony  of  re- 
membrftnce,_I  respectfully  tender  to  rlie  iuhaliitants  of  the  town  of 
RockiJOrt,  in  their  corporate  capacity — in  trust— sixty  shares  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  of  the  Sandy  Bay  Tier  Company,  as  a  permanent  fund  ;  the 
income  thereof  to  he  expended  annually,  forever,  for  the  following  pur- 
poses, and  in  the  manner  following,  to  wit  : 

"  The  income  from  fifty  shares  shall  be  distributed  by  the  selectmen 
for  the  time  being,  at  their  discretion,  to  such  of  the  .\nierican-burn  in- 
habitants as  are  sick  or  infirm,  who  are  unable  to  procure  the  comforts 
needful  to  their  situation. 

*'  No  part  of  this  fund,  or  its  income,  shall  ever  be  used  for  the  relief 
of  those  who  are  suppolted  or  assisted  by  the  town. 

■*  The  income  from  the  remaining  ten  shares  shall  be  paid  aunually 
to  those  having  the  charge  of  and  oversight  of  tile  public  schools,  to  be 
by  thwm  expended  for  the  purchase  of  books,  to  be  given  as  prizes  to  the 
most  desen'ing  scholars.  It  is  my  wish  that  the  prizes  may  be  distrib- 
uted in  all  classes — to  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest— and  not  con- 
fined to  the  most  talented  and  advanced  scholars,  but  also  given  to  such 
as  distinguish  themselves  by  their  good  behavior  and  who  manifest  a 
desire  to  improve,  though  less  gifted  by  nature. 
"  Very  Uespectfully 

"  Yours,  etc., 

"  D.^viD  Kimball." 

The  town  took  action  as  follows  : 

*'  .\t  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rockport,  qualified  to  vote  in  town 
affairs,  held  Man-h  4,  ls67. 

"  .\rticle  30  of  the  warrant  being  under  consideration,  which  article 
was  as  follows  :  to  wit., — 

'*' To  hear  and  act  upon  a  communication  from  Ua\i(l  Kind>all,  of 
Boston,'  the  following  action  was  had  ; 

"  The  conmiunication  from  David  Kimball,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  jjresent- 
ing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Rockjiort — in  trust— sixty  shares  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Sandy  Bay  Pier  Company  as  a  permanent  fund 
was  read  to  the  meeting  by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen  ; 
and  on  motion  it  was  votetl  unanimously  the  acceptance  uf  the  same  by 
the  town  ;  and  that  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  this  large  meeting  be 
presented  to  the  donor.     A  true  copy  of  record. 

"  Attest  Calvin  \\.  Pool, 

"  Town  Clerk. 

*'  John  W.  Marshall, 

"  Rockport,  Masa.'* 

Town-  Hall. — The  need  of  a  town  hall  for  the 
transaction  of  town  business  and  the  accommodation 
of  its  officers,  and  for  lectures,  had  been  agitated  from 
time  to  time,  but  the  enterprise  did  not  receive  the 
favor  of  the  voters  until  the  year  1809.  At  the  an- 
nual March  meeting  tlie  town  voted  to  ])ureha8e  a  lot 
and  erect  a  town  hall  thereon,  and  apjjropriated 
thirty  thousand  dollars  to  carry  this  vote  into  effect. 

A  committee  was  chosen  at  this  meeting  with  full 
power. 

This   committee   consisted  of  tlie  selectmen,  who 


were  Francis  Tarr,  Jr.,  Austin  W.  Story  and  Wil- 
liam Caldwell ;  the  town  treasurer,  Dr.  Joseph  Man- 
ning ;  and  three  other  citizens,  viz. :  James  W.  Brad- 
ley, Henry  Dennis,  Jr.,  and  Samuel  York. 

A  lot  was  purchased  on  Broadway,  and  the  build- 
ing was  erected  the  same  year.  D.  Somes  Watson,  of 
Gloucester,  was  the  contractor  and  builder.  The 
whole  cost  of  the  structure,  including  the  furniture, 
as  appears  by  the  auditor's  report,  was  $;-i(i,221..5t). 

The  hall  was  dedicated  in  December  of  that  year 
by  a  concert  by  Gilmore's  Band  and  solos  by  Arbuckle, 
which  gave  good  satisfaction. 

A  course  of  lectures  were  given  that  winter  with 
good  success. 

Defective  Hk.hway.s.— Iu  addition  to  the  ex- 
pense of  building  the  town  hall  this  year  (ISlJil), 
the  town  was  called  upon  to  pay  a  large  bill,  $9376.84, 
to  Mr.  J.  E.  Hartwell  and  Miss  Ada  Babson  for 
damages  alleged  to  have  been  sustained  by  them  by 
a  defect  of  the  highway  over  which  they  were  travel- 
ing. This  case  was  entered  some  two  years  before, 
but  came  to  final  judgment  this  year.  As  these 
l^arties  were  riding  it  appears  that  from  some  cause  the 
horse  became  unmanageable.  Mr.  Hartwell  got  out 
of  the  carriage  and  attempted  to  restrain  the  horse, 
but,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  the  horse  and 
carriage  went  down  a  steep  embankment,  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  vacancy  in  the  wall  protecting  the 
travel  on  the  road  ju.st  wide  enough  to  allow  the  car- 
riage to  go  through.  Miss  Babson  claimed  to  be 
severely  injured,  also  Mr.  Hartwell  to  some  extent  ; 
hence  the  award.  The  town  has  been  called  upon  in 
two  other  cases  for  personal  damages  on  account  of 
defect  in  the  highway,  one  of  which  was  the  case  of 
Ambrose  Hodgkin.s — final  judgment,  1875,  sixteen 
hundred  and  ninety-three  ^dollars,  which  includes 
cost  of  defense.  The  other  was  the  case  of  Jacob  B. 
Goldsmith,  six  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars, 
which  includes  the  cost  of  the  defense — final  judg- 
ment in  this  case  was  in  1886. 

A  Great  Gale. — On  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  of 
September,  1869,  this  section  of  the  country  was 
visited  with  a  terrific  gale  of  wind  from  the  south- 
east. Fruit  and  ornamental  trees  in  this  town  suf- 
fered great  damage.  Some  were  uprooted,  others 
were  stripped  of  their  foliage  and  in  some  cases,  of 
their  limbs.  Fruit  lay  scattered  in  every  direction. 
Great  damage  was  done  to  shipping  on  the  coast  and 
many  lives  were  lost.  Schooner  "  Jlelen  Eliza,"  of 
this  town,  went  ashore  on  Peak's  Island  in  Portland 
harbor  and  was  totally  lost,  and  the  entire  crew  of 
twelve  men,  except  one.  Edward  J.  Millett,  master, 
left  a  widow  and  two  children,  Emerson  Colby  left  a 
widow  and  five  children,  Frederick  T.  Lane  left  a 
widow,  David  B.  Harris  and  George  Wood  each  left 
a  widow,  Albert  Tarr,  Joel  Fairbanks,  Benj.  Lurvey, 
Charles  H.  Clark,  James  Bray,  George  W.  Clark,  un- 
married. Charles  Jordan  was  the  only  survivor. 
Years  before,  Jordan  was  shipwrecked  on  Cape  Cod; 
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of  a  crew  of  thirty-seven,  he  only  was  saved.  In  1873 
he  was  struck  by  a  pjissing  train  when  serving  as  bridge 
tender  over  Charles  River,  for  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad,  and  survived  )n»  injuries  but  two  weeks, — 
though  twice  saved  from  ilisaster,  he  finally  died  from 
injuries  received  while  in  the  line  of  duty.  Seven  of 
the  bodies  were  recovered  and  were  brought  home  for 
interment.  Four  at  one  time  were  buried  from  the 
Congregationalist  Church.  Services  were  conducted 
by  the  pastor,  Rev.  James  W.  Cooper.  They  were  very 
impressive  and  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  were 
listened  to  by  a  large  and  sympathizing  audience. 
The  '"Helen  Eliza"  was  33.03  tons,  was  owned  by 
Capt.  Millett  and  others,  was  insured  in  the  Glouces- 
ter JIutual  Insurance  Office  for  §1050. 

The  schooner  '"  Yankee  Girl,"  Capt.  Atwood,  of  this 
town,  was  lo.st  in  the  same  gale  and  probably  near  the 
same  place,  with  all  on  board — eleven  persons — Capt. 
Clifton  Atwood  and  son  Horace,  twelve  years  of  age  ; 
(Capt.  Atwood  left  a  widow  and  two  children.  Free- 
man and  Henry  Abbot,  the  former  left  a  widow  and 
one  child) ;  Alfred  Giles,  Thomas  William.-;,  David  H. 
Elwell,  unmarried;  James  Cann,  (if  Rockland,  Me. ; 
James  Kellogg,  of  Maine,  widow  and  one  child  ;  Isaac 
Forester,  of  East  Boston,  and  one  other  man  name  un  • 
known.  The  "  Yankee  Girl  "  was  26.12  tons,  valued 
at $2800;  one-half  insured  at  the  Rockport  Office; 
was  owned  by  the  master  and  others.  Other  disasters 
were,  schooner  "  Franklin  D.  Schenck"  had  her  masts, 
jib-boom,  everything  carried  away.  One  of  the 
crew,  Fred.  Brown,  iiad  his  arm  badly  injured.  The 
vessel  was  towed  into  Portland,  Me.  Schooner  "  Nep- 
tune" lost  foresail,  anchor  and  cable.  Schooner 
"  Charles  Frederic"  lost  mainsail  and  jib.  Schooner 
"  Rockaway"  lost  foresail  and  anchors.  Schooner 
"  Rebecca  N.  Atwood"  lost  fifteen  barrels  of  mackerel 
cable  and  both  anchors.  Schooner  "  Sjiarkling  Bil- 
low" lost  cable  and  anchors.  Schooner  "  E.  N, 
Williams"  lost  foresail  and  bulwarks.  Schooner 
"  Lizzie  D.  Saunders  "  was  knocked  down  by  a  sea 
and  lost  thirty  barrels  of  mackerel,  and  had  sailssplit. 
Schooner  "Sea  Breeze  "  lost  seine-boat.  The  foregi)- 
ing  belonged  to  this  town.  We  seldom,  if  ever,  e.x- 
perienced  a  gale  of  such  violence.  Eighteen  of  the 
twenty-two  men  lost  with  the  two  vessels  were  citizens 
of  this  town.     It  was  a  sad  day. 

November  2(Jth  the  same  year  a  heavy  north- 
east gale  damaged  the  Rockpoit  (iranite  Company's 
breakwater  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  Rescue  of  Three  Y'ouno  Men  from 
Dro\vni.\(1. — Mr.  James  Rowe,  on  the  22d  of  Octo- 
ber, 18Gi(,  then  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  was  out 
in  the  bay  in  his  dory  setting  his  nets.  Directly 
his  attention  was  called  to  a  sinking  dory  on  which 
were  three  young  men  in  imminent  danger.  He,  as 
it  were  in  a  moment,  cleared  his  dory  of  the  nets  and 
rowed  with  all  his  strength  towards  the  sinking  men 
and  succeeded  by  almont  ^superhuman  strength  in 
rescuing  the  three  from  a  watery  grave.     They  were 


George  L.  and  Jabez  E.,  sons  of  Newall  and  Eliza- 
beth Giles,  and  George,  son  of  Edwin  and  Patience 
Paul. 

For  this  act  of  heroism  and  strength  these  young 
men  and  their  parents  hold  him  in  high  esteem. 

The  Massachusetts  Humane  Society  recognized 
this  humane  and  skillful  service  by  presenting  Mr. 
Rowe  with  a  handsomely  framed  diploma. 

Town  Library. — The  first  winter  the  new  Town 
Hall  was  occupied  a  committee  procured  a  course  of 
lectures  of  an  high  order  and  by  men  of  talent.  They 
were  well  patronized.  Notwithstanding  the  high 
cost,  the  committee  had  in  hand  after  all  expenses 
were  paid  about  two  hundred  dollars.  This  sum  they 
generously  proposed  to  donate  toward  the  establish- 
ing of  a  town  library,  provided  the  town  would  ap- 
propriate a  like  amount  to  the  same  object.  The 
|)roposition  was  accepted,  and  at  the  annual  March 
meeting  in  1871  the  two  hundred  dollars  was  appro- 
priated, and  the  ne.xt  year  the  town  appropriated  an 
additional  two  hundred  dollars  and  the  dog  tax.  The 
dog  ta.x  has  been  api>ropriated  for  the  same  object 
each  year  since,  and  in  1881,  '82,  '88  and  '8.'>  an 
additional  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  each  year;  in- 
1877  one-hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  appropriated. 
.-V  donation  of  twenty-nine  volumes  has  been  re- 
ceived from  S.  Adams  Choate.  The  children  of  our 
late  and  esteemed  fellow-citizen,  .John  ti.  Dennis,  in 
accordance  with  a  purpose  of  their  father  which  he 
failed  to  accomplish,  have  donated  to  the  town  for 
the  use  of  the  library  five  hundred  dollars.  The 
library  now  contains  about  twenty-five  hundred  vol- 
umes, and  it  is  well  patronized.  The  Library  Com- 
mittee are,  Henri  N.  Woods,  N.  F.  S.  York  and 
Francis  Tarr  ;  Librarian,  Miss  Elsie  Dann. 

AGKiciiLriKE. — In  the  early  years  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Sandy  Bay  the  enterprise  of  the  people  was 
divided  between  agriculture  and  fishing,  but  the  lat- 
ter predominated. 

We  are  told  that  iis  late  as  nearly  the  close  of  the 
la.st  centur)' or  the  opening  of  the  present  there  was 
not  hay  enough  raised  in  Sandy  Bay  for  the  winter- 
ing of  their  stock,  and  that  they  were  dependent  upon 
Chebacco  and  Ipswich  to  a  considerable  extent  for 
salt  hay,  which  was  transported  here  in  boats.  Dur- 
ing the  present  century  there  has  been  a  great  ail- 
vance  of  this  industry.  Many  acres  of  swamp  and 
rocky  pasture  have  been  converted  into  fruitful 
fields.  From  183()  to  1840,  while  the  breakwater  and 
wharves  were  being  built  at  Long  Cove,  many  acres 
of  land  were  cleared  of  stone  that  was  used  in  these 
works.  The  stone  business,  as  it  assumed  propor- 
tions, called  for  hay  for  the  feeding  of  cattle  em- 
ployed by  the  quarries.  This  incited  our  farmers  to 
greater  efi'orts  in  their  line  of  business,  iu*  they  had  a 
ready  market  for  their  product.  Now,  in  these  later 
years,  the'great  increase  of  population  and  in  the  fishing 
Meet  of  Gloucester  call  for  an  increased  amount  of  veg- 
etable food.     Thus  having  a  ready  market  near  home. 
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our  farmers  are  stimulated  to  greater  efforts  to  supply 
this  demand.  With  their  improved  methods  and 
liberal  use  of  fertilizers,  it  would  seem  th;it  our  liirm- 
ing  interest  has  nearly  doubli'd  within  the  lust  ten  or 
fifteen  years. 

Hortieulturc  has  greatly  advanced  during  the  last 
si.xty  years.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with  fruit- 
trees,  which  almost  every  year  yield  a  large  supply. 

While  our  fishing  interest  has  decreased,  our  agri- 
cultural interest  has  greatly  increased,  and  the  stone 
business,  whose  infancy  was  in  1S24,  now  assumes 
large  proportions,  employing  about  live  luuuhcd 
men. 

Hksci'ep  Mariners. — Schooner  "Cora  Lee,'  ot 
Pigeon  Cove,  Oeorge  A.  Saunders,  master,  while  en- 
gaged in  setting  trawls  on  Jefliey's  Bank,  about  thirty 
miles  east-northeast  from  Cape  Ann,  about  eight 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  January  5,  188:i,saw  in  the 
distance  a  boat  showing  a  signal  of  distress.  They 
immediately  left  their  trawls  and  made  for  the  boat 
with  all  possible  speed.  When  they  arrived  along- 
side, a  sad  sight  presented  itself.  The  boat  contained 
five  men  nearly  exhausted  for  want  of  water  and  food 
and  from  exposure  to  the  severe  cold.  Some  of  the 
number  were  badly  frosted ;  two  others  lay  dead  in  the 
boat;  one  other,  the  second  mate,  had  died,  and  him 
they  buried  in  the  ocean.  The  live  meu  were  at  once 
taken  on  board  the  "  Cora  Lee,"  where  every  atten- 
tion possible  was  paid  them.  The  schooner,  with  tlie 
boat  in  tow,  immediately  made  for  Pigeon  Cove,  that 
being  the  nearest  port.  The  wind  was  light  and  to- 
wards night  was  nearly  calm.  Two  of  the  crew 
manned  the  dory,  and  with  their  two  sets  of  oars 
pulled  for  the  harbor.  The  wind  being  light,  these 
men  could  row  the  dory  fiister  than  the  schooner 
could  sail.  They  were  anxious  to  obtain  medical  aid 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  "Cora  Lee" 
arrived  at  Pigeon  Cove  at  early  evening.  Drs.  San- 
born and  Tupper  had  been  summoned  by  the  earlier 
arrival  of  the  dory ;  therefore  they  were  on  hand 
ready  to  attend  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  They 
were  taken  at  once  to  the  boarding-house  of  Mrs.  Ann 
Pierce,  where  every  attention  was  paid  them.  They 
received  the  best  medical  attendance  and  the  most 
careful  nursing.  The  dead  were  taken  to  the  Pigeon 
Cove  Engine-House  and  were  watched  over  by  mem- 
bers of  the  company.  Suitable  grave-clothes  and 
neat  coffins  were  provided.  Members  of  the  engine 
company  and  Mrs.  Bishop  provided  flowers  in  good 
supply.  Sabbath  afternoon  they  were  removed  to  the 
chapel.  A  large  and  sympathizing  audience  wit- 
nessed the  very  interesting  and  apjiropriate  funeral 
service, — Singing  by  a  Union  choir  ;  other  services  by 
Rev.  R.  B.  Howard,  Congregationalist ;  Rev.  Edwin 
Davis,  Universalist ;  and  Rev.  John  Cai)en,  Method- 
ist. The  boarding-house  where  the  disabled  ones 
were  being  cared  for  was  near  by  the  chapel.  Thus 
they,  as  it  were,  could  almost  participate  in  the 
funeral  service. 


These  men  proved  to  be  the  captain  and  crew  of 
the  schooner  "  Almon  Bird,"  of  Rockland,  Me.,  from 
Windsor,  N.  S.,  loaded  with  plaster,  bouml  to  .Vlexan- 
dria,  Va.  She  was  boarded  by  a  lieavy  sea  on  Sun- 
day night,  .Fanuary  1st,  a  few  miles  west-'soutliwcst  of 
Hoon  Island,  which  broke  down  her  hatches  and  also 
caused  her  to  leak.  Monday  morning,  the  cai)tain 
and  seven  men  took  the  boat.  They  were  able  to 
sujiply  themselves  with  but  a  small  quantity  of  water 
.ind  provisions.  Some  of  the  men  were  but  scantily 
i-lothed.  The  weather  was  very  cold ;  there  was  a 
lieavy  breeze  from  the  northwest  acconi|)anied  with 
snow.  Thus  for  four  days  these  men  were  exposed  to 
this  severe  weather.  It  seems  almost  a  miracle  that 
any  of  them  were  spared.  The  captain  suffered  the 
imputation  of  several  toes.  Ferdinand  Hamilton, 
who  was  the  most  severely  frosted,  died  on  13th  inst. 
His  body  was  taken  to  Rockland,  Me.,  for  burial. 
Generous  contributions  were  made  for  the  sufferers. 
The  Boston  Globe  Company  sent  a  check  of  fifty  dol- 
lars. The  crew  of  the  "  Cora  Lee  "  did  not  stop  to 
I'stimate  the  cost  of  their  trawls  or  the  loss  of  their 
fishing  trip,  but  as  soon  as  they  espied  the  signal  of 
distress,  hastened  with  all  possible  speed  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  the  sufferers.  They  were  cooking  chicken 
broth  for  their  dinner.  What  more  opportune  for  the 
suffering  men!  The  crew  of  the  "Cora  Lee"  per- 
formed a  noble  act  and  they  should  ever  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance. 

The  citizens  of  Pigeon  Cove  were  lavish  in  their 
attentions  to  these  suffering  men.  Had  their  pockets 
been  tilled  with  gold,  it  could  not  have  bought  more 
skillful  medical  aid  or  provided  them  with  more  care- 
ful nursing.  Their  names  were  C.  A.  Packard  (cap- 
tain), William  Harriman,  Allen  Small,  A.  R.  "Hender- 
son, Ferdinand  Hamilton,  died  on  shore;  Hiram 
Small,  Patrick  Hagan  and  Charles  Staples,  died  on 
board  the  boat. 

Murder  of  Gilman. — The  second  murder  com- 
mitted in  the  parish  or  town  was  done  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.  On  the  llth  day  of  April, 
1877,  two  men,  among  others,  came  in  on  the  nine 
o'clock  forenoon  train.  The  two  .specially  noticed 
were  Albert  Joy  and  Charles  H.  Gilman  ;  it  seems 
they  were  from  Lowell.  Their  business  was  to  sell 
some  article  to  attach  to  sewing-machines.  They  had 
tarried  at  several  places  between  Lowell  and  Rock- 
port;  they  spent  several  days  in  Beverly.  During 
the  forenoon  in  Rockporl  they  parted  company  ;  Gil- 
man went  down  town  and  called  at  several  houses  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  his  goods;  Joy  also  went  down 
town,  but  soon  returned  to  the  railroad  station,  went 
to  the  reservoir  on  the  hill  back  of  the  station,  from 
which  it  receives  its  sujiply  of  water.  He  ini|uired 
of  the  station  agent  if  the  town  was  supplied  from 
that  reservoir.  At  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  they  were 
seen  to  enter  the  station  at  the  eastern  end  and  pass 
through  and  leave  at  the  western  end. 

At  about  half-past  twelve  o'clock  Mr.  Joy  was  seen 
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coming  from  the  direction  of  the  reservoir  alone;  he 

crossed  the  traelc  and  took  the  way  of  Pool's  psisture 
lane  to  Main  Street,  then  to  Hroadivay  to  the  restau- 
rant of  Aaron  Hodgkins,  where  he  called  for  an  oys- 
ter stew  and  a  cup  of  tea,  also  for  a  brush  and  black- 
ing for  his  boots.  He  remained  there  until  past  one 
o'clock,  then  went  to  the  railroad  station  and  took  a 
seat  in  the  smoking-car.  That  train  would  leave 
about  half-past  one  o'clock.  A  young  man  (Doyle) 
was  on  his  way  home  from  a  gunning  expedition  iu 
the  pastures,  and  went  to  the  reservoir  for  a  drink, 
and  beheld  a  dead  man  in  the  water. 

He  immediately  gave  an  alarm.  There  were  three 
tishernien  about  the  station  that  forenoon  ;  they  al.so 
came  on  the  nine  o'clock  train,  and  went  to  Pigeon 
Cove  seeking  a  chance  to  go  on  a  fislung  cruise.  They 
were  not  successful,  and  were  intending  to  leave  by 
the  noon  train,  and  were  at  the  station  when  the 
body  was  discovered  and  the  alarm  given.  As  they 
entered  the  car  where  Joy  was,  they  said  a  dead  man 
had  been  found  in  the  reservoir.  Joy  exclaims,  "  My 
God,  it  is  my  chum  1  "  He  then  left  the  car,  and  was 
soon  arrested  and  taken  to  the  police  station.  When 
there  he  said  he  left  Oilman  at  the  reservoir  and 
went  for  dinner,  and  was  to  bring  Oilman  some  bread 
and  cheese.  This  he  neglected  to  do.  A  coroner's 
jury  was  summoned  and  heard  the  evidence  in  the 
case  as  conducted  by  Trial  Justice  N.  F.  S.  Y'ork  and 
Assistant  District  Attorney  Kimball.  Their  verdict 
charged  Joy  with  the  murder  of  Oilman.  He  was 
committed  to  Salem  jail  awaiting  trial  before  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  three  fishermen,  being  strangers, 
were  also  committed  to  Salem  jail  and  held  as  wit- 
nesses. At  the  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  held  at 
Salem  July  0,  1877,  Judges  Lord  and  Morton  presid- 
ing, Joy  was  put  upon  trial,  con.suniing  some  four 
days  of  the  court.  The  government  was  represented 
by  Attorncy-Ocneral  ( '.  R.  Train  and  District  Attor- 
ney E.  J.  Sherman.  The  defense  was  represented  by 
\Vm.  D.  Northend  and  Henri  N.  Woods,  Esqs.  Joy 
was  convicted  ;  though  the  evidence  was  circumstan- 
tial, it  was  very  conclusive  ;  every  circumstance 
pointed  to  .Toy  as  the  guilty  man. 

He  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  Friday,  October 
19,  1877.  October  llllli  he  was  reprieved  until 
Decendier  13,  1877.  December  5th  his  sentence  was, 
by  the  Governor  and  Council,  commuted  to  imprison- 
ment for  life. 

This  Wits  brought  abmit  by  the  I'arnest  efl'ortsof  his 
motlier,  aiiled  by  some  intlucntial  citizens.  He  is 
now  (1887)  In  State  Prison.  He  was  then  a  young 
man,  perhaps  twenty  to  twenty-three  yeare  of  age. 
Oilman  was  probably  a  few  years  older. 

Lani>in<;  ok  thk  Caiw.e. — In  anticipation  of  the 
arrival  of  the  steamship  "  Faraday  "with  the  shore-end 
of  the  Uennett  iV  .Mackcy  cable,  which  was  soon  to 
be  landeil  near  Little  Cape  Hedge,  the  citizens  of 
Rockport  held  an  informal  meeting  at  the  town-hall 
on  the  11th  day  of  May,  1884,  to  take  some  action 


in  relation  to  giving  a  hearty  welcome  and  suitable 

reception  to  this  important  enterprise.  Nathaniel 
F.  S.  York,  Esij.,  chairman  of  the  selectmen,  was 
chosen  moderator  ;  Andrew  F.  Clark,  secretary. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  John  W.  JIarshall, 
George  F.  Tarr,  F'rancis  Tarr,  Calvin  W.  Pool,  Dr.  J. 
E.  Sanborn,  Oeorge  Ehvell,  (t.  T.  Margeson,  Jason 
E.  Curtis,  John  O.  Dennis,  Alden  Choate  and  James 
S.  Rogers,  were  chosen  to  co-o|)erate  with  the  select- 
men to  devise  a  plan  for  a  formal  celebration  of  this 
important  enterprise. 

The  committee  met  and  organized,  and  formed  a 
plan  of  reception,  as  the  following  results  will  show: 

The  steamer  was  sighted  otf  Thacher's  Island  at 
4.20  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  day  of  May. 
This  was  twenty-four  hours  sooner  than  she  was  ex- 
pected. The  news  was  immediately  telegraphed  from 
the  island  to  the  Rockport  Station.  The  town  was 
.soon  awake  to  the  situation.  The  steamer  pursued 
her  course,  and  at  about  five  o'clock  A..M.  came  to 
anchor  about  threc-(]uarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore 
upon  which  the  cable  was  to  be  landed.  The  report 
of  a  gun  upon  her  deck  was  answered  by  the  ring- 
ing of  the  church  bells  and  firing  of  cannon  in  the, 
town.  The  sub-co]nmittce — viz.,  N.  F.  S.  York, 
Nathaniel  Richardson,. Tr.,  and  Calvin  W.  Pool — were 
soon  on  board,  and  tendered  the  compliments  of  the 
town  to  Captain  E.  Fanu  and  the  other  officers  and 
electricians,  extending  to  each  of  them  a  cordial  in- 
vitation to  the  dinner  to  be  served  in  the  evening  iu 
commemoration  of  this  interesting  event.  The  com- 
mittee were  informed  that  they  had  been  obliged  to 
cut  and  buoy  the  cable  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
easterly  from  this  shore.  Theicfore,  as  soon  as  the 
shore  end  was  laid,  they  would  be  obliged  to  weigh 
anchor  and  make  their  course  for  the  end  that 
was  buoyed,  paying  out  the  cable  as  they  steamed 
towards  the  buoy.  On  this  account  they  were 
obliged  to  decline  the  invitation,  which  they  assured 
the  committee  it  would  give  them  great  plejjsure  to 
accept  would  the  circumstances  allow  of  it.  The 
officers  appreciated  the  attention  of  the  citizens,  and 
regretted  their  inability  to  accejjt  the  hospitality. 
The  committee  were  shown  every  attention  by  the 
officers,  as  were  also  other  citizens  who  visited 
the  ship  during  the  brief  time  ^he  lay  at  anchor.  As 
they  could  not  be  at  the  dinner,  the  toast-master  be- 
ing one  of  the  visitors,  offered  the  following:  "The 
officers  and  electricians  of  the  steamship  '  Faraday.' 
We  are  proud  to  tender  you  with  open  hands  and 
hearts  our  welcome.  Without  your  skill  and  able 
eflbrts  our  gathering  would  have  no  cause  to  exist. 
We  extend  our  heartfelt  wishes  that  your  individual 
and  professional  future  may  never  be  dimmed  by  a 
cloud  of  adversity." 

("ai)tain  E.  Fanu  made  a  pleasant  response. 

The  "  Faraday  "  is  3(i5  feet  in  length,  .52  feet  in 
width,  31  feet  depth,  and  carries  200  officers  and 
crew.     This  Bennett  &  Mackey  cable  is  the  largest 
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ocean  cable  ever  laid ;  it  weighs  about  twenty  tons  to 
the  mile.  The  lamling  wa.s  eflected  by  nicnns  of 
three  large  raits,  luaile  of  intlali-d  double-eiiiled  rub- 
ber bags  covered  with  canvas,  and  another  raft 
made  of  boats  lashed  together  and  covered.  Six  hun- 
dred fathoms  of  cable  were  coiled  upon  these  rafts, 
and  then  pulled  towards  the  shore,  the  men  paying 
out  !is  they  went.  The  scene  was  very  e.xeiting  on 
the  rafts,  and  along  the  shore  crowds  were  gathered 
to  witness  the  work. 

The  lauding  was  effected  about  ten  o'clock,  and  the 
cable  was  laid  through  a  deep  trench  to  tiie  cahle- 
house,  a  few  rods  above  high-water  mark. 

Tlie  event  was  duly  honored  by  a  long  procession, 
which,  escorted  by  the  Gloucester  and  Rockport 
bands,  marched  to  the  landing-place,  and  by  the 
firing  of  a  salute  of  thirty-eight  guns,  and  the  playing 
of  "Hail  Co'umbia"  and  "Rule  Britannia"  liy  the 
bands,  and  cheere  of  the  people,  responded  to  from 
the  "  Faraday "  by  her  heavy  steam-whistle  and 
cheers  of  the  crew.  Thus  the  calile  was  laid,  and 
when  it  shall  be  completed  another  bond  of  union 
will  be  effected  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 
After  the  cable  was  landed  the  rafts  returned,  and 
about  eleven  o'clock  a.m.  the  huge  vessel  weighed 
anchor  and  steamed  away,  trailing  the  cable  at  her 
stern  as  she  went,  to  make  the  connection  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  anay,  which  will  complete  the 
circuit  from  Dover  Bay  to  Cape  Ann.  It  was  a  grand 
sight,  as  we  stood  upon  the  "  Faraday's  "  deck  and 
beheld  the  great  crowds  of  people  and  carriages  upon 
the  shore;  it  was  a  grand  panorama.  The  captain 
expressed  in  glowing  terms  his  great  satisfaction,  and 
iill  hands  considered  themselves  highly  honored  by 
the  hearty  welcome. 

The  Abbot  House,  under  the  management  of  Col. 
John  F.  Sweet,  the  popular  landlord,  was  gaily  decor- 
ated. Many  visitors  were  present  from  out  of  town, 
and  with  marching  and  music  and  firing  of  cannon, 
the  day,  which  was  pleasant  and  also  lively,  passed 
asvay. 

At  evening  a  dinner  was  served  in  Haskin's  Hall, 
complimentary  to  the  officers  of  the  Cable  Compaiiy, 
representatives  of  the  press  and  visitors.  Plates 
were  hiid  for  eighty  guests  ;  the  tables  jiresented  a 
fine  appearance.  X.  F.  S.  York,  chairman  of  the  se- 
lectmen, presided.  The  divine  blessing  was  in- 
voked by  Deacon  C.  W.  Pool. 

The  waiters  were  fair  young  ladies  dressed  in 
white.  After  sufficient  attention  had  been  paid  to 
the  edibles,  then  came  the  intellectual  feast.  The 
chairman,  in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  gave  our  guests 
a  hearty  welcome  to  the  festivities  of  the  hour;  then 
introduced  as  toast-master  John  W.  Marshall,  who, 
after  a  few  preliminary  words,  proposed  the  following 
sentiment : 

"  The  Old  World  and  the  New  bound  together  by 
another  cord  of  sympathy,  bringing  heart  to  heart  in 
closer  relation  to  daily  life.     May  the  electric  pulse 
88i 


wax  stronger  every  day,  and  the  coming  future  de- 
velop good  to  universal  huma?iity."  Responded  to 
by  Isaac  Hell,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  vice-president  of  the 
Commercial  Cable  Company. 

"Her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain.  Her 
virtues  and  her  beautiful  motherhood  belong  to  the 
world.  As  a  woman  as  well  as  a  ruler,  her  wisdom 
and  beneficence  are  the  admiration  of  mankind." 
Responded  to  by  George  G.  Ward,  of  New  York, 
secretary  of  the  Commercial  Cable  Company. 

'"Chester  A.  Arthur,  President  of  the  United 
States,  called  to  an  unexpected  position.  He  has 
discharged  his  duties  with  marked  ability,  which 
commands  the  respect  of  oiher  nations  with  our 
own."  Responded  to  by  Postmaster  David  W. 
Low,  of  Gloucester. 

"  Commercial  Cable  Company.  Hon.  James  G. 
Bennett,  herald  of  new  tidings  between  the  Old 
World  and  the  New.  John  W.  Mackey,  who,  from 
the  Pacific  slope,  connects  the  East  with  the 
West.  Their  united  efforts  have  caused  this  the  day 
of  our  rejoieing."  Responded  to  by  H.  De  Castro  of 
New  York,  a  director  of  the  Commercial  Cable  Com- 
pany. 

"  He  expressed  his  joy  that  Rockport  would  soon 
be  in  direct  communication  by  cable,  not  only  with 
the  United  States,  but  with  the  old  continent.  He 
hoped  that  a  new  era  of  wealth  and  happiness  would 
dawn  upon  the  land,  and  that  notonly  would  Rockport 
people  have  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the 
realization  of  the  new  cable,  but  on  the  erection  of  a 
splendid  breakwater,  which  would  make  Rockport 
one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world." 

"  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  foremost  in 
public  enterprise;  she  has  ever  stretched  .out  her 
shores  far  into  the  Atlantic  to  greet  her  foreign 
neighbors  and  bind  them  to  her  with  cables  of  quick- 
est interest."  Responded  to  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Sanborn,  in 
rhyme. 

"The  officers,  electricians  and  reporters  of  the 
'  Faraday.'  We  are  proud  to  tender  you  open  hands 
and  hearts  of  welcome.  AVithout  your  skill  and  able 
effort  our  gathering  would  have  no  cause  to  exist. 
We  extend  our  most  heartfelt  wishes  that  your  indi- 
vidual and  professional  future  may  never  be  dimmed 
by  a  cloud  of  adversity."  Responded  to  by  A.  J. 
Kenneday,  of  the  New  York  Herald. 

"Cape  Ann,  with  its  Sandy  Bay,  has  had  taken  from 
the  Rocky  Ribs  of  its  Gloucester  a  Rockport,  to  be- 
come famous  for  its  Atlantic  cable  and  its  Harbor  of 
Refuge."  Responded  to  by  Francis  Proctor,  of  the 
Cape  Ann'  Advertiser,  and  W.  Frank  Parsons,  of 
Gloucester,  who  gave  many  interesting  facts  of  the 
history  of  telegraphy. 

"Commerce  and  Law,  the  handmaid,  of  modern 
progress.  The  former  is  represented  by  the  achieve- 
ment of  to-day.  The  latter  will  be  defended  by  our 
young  friend,  Mr.  Putman,  of  New  York."  Mr. 
Putman   responded  in  a  few  words,, speaking  of  this 
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the  great  event  of  the  times,  and  of  his  pleasure  in 
being  present. 

Frederick  Ward,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City,  was 
called  out  and  gave  some  very  interesting  facts  in  re- 
lation to  cables  of  the  past  and  the  present  and  the 
promise  for  tiie  fiitiire. 

"  Last,  but  not  least,  the  Press.  We  acknowledge 
iis  power  and  court  its  favor."  Response  by  Thomas 
Maguire,  Esq.,  of  the  lioslon  Herald. 

He  said  he  regretted  the  absence  of  the  Harbor  of 
Refuge  at  this  |)articular  time,  as  he  would  like  lo 
crawl  into  it.  There  was  a  particular  reason  why  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  i-hould  cclel>rate  the  landing 
of  the  cable,  for  all  the  great  electricians  who  made 
a  cable  possible  were  Massachusetts  men,— Franklin, 
the  first  electrician,  was  born  in  Boston  ;  Morse,  in 
Charlestown  ;   and  Cyrus  W.  Field,  in  Stockbridge. 

After  a  few  closing  remarks  by  Chairman  York, 
the  meeting  closed.  Many  adjourned  to  the  Abbot 
House,  where  festivities  were  continued  until  a  late 
hour;  others  took  the  special  train  for  Gloucester 
and  Boston.  The  day  was  very  pleasant.  The  citi- 
zens and  guests  will  long  remember  the  arrival  of  the 
"  Faraday  ''  and  the  successful  placing  of  the  cable  on 
the  ."hore  of  rebblc-slone  Beach  and  Little  Cajie 
Hedge. 

"  ROCKPOKT,  May  £6,  1884. 

"  Tho  Aral  mcssago  over  the  Coraniercini  Cable  was  received  lieie  at 
two  o'clock  r.M. 

"  From  steamer  '  Fara<la.v|'  to  the  Selectmen  of  Uockport,  Mass.  : 

"Tho  'Faraihiy'  wishes  to  thank  the  .Selectmen  of  Uoik|>oit,  as  well 
as  its  citizens,  fur  the  hearty  re  eptioii  she  recL-ived  at  their  hands,  and 
can  only  reyret  tlnit  her  arduous  work  ruHcd  her  away  so  soon,  iind  she 
trusts  that  this  section  connecting  Cape  .\nn  with  Dover  Bay  will  proba- 
bly b.e  completed  this  uflernoon.'* 

Rei'LY. 

"  The  Selectnien-of  Rockport,  wllli  the  citizens,  cordially  congratu- 
late the  '  Faraday  '.on  tlie  happy  completion  of  the  llrst  part  of  this  great 
undertaking  and  confidently  hope  the  same  success  will  in  time  crown 
the  entire  work.  Our  regrets  at  tho  brevity  of  the  stay  here,  di8a|ipear 
only  In  our  joy  at  the  success  of  the  undertaking." 

When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the 
•'Faraday  "  arrived  twenty-four  hours  before  she  was 
expected,  therefore  before  the  plans  of  the  committee 
could  be  perfected,— thus  everything  considered,  the 
reception  wa'*  a  success.  It  was  a  pleasant  time  for 
the  citizens  of  Rockport,  and  the  visitors  were  lavish 
in  ihcir  congratulations  of  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise and  the  attHUtion  paiil  them. 

It  was  anangcil  by  those  that  had  charge  of  laying 
llie  cable,  to  continue  Irom  Di>vcr  Bay  to  Rockport 
tlirect;  thus  when  the  shore  end  was  laid,  the  circuit 
would  be  complete,  and  it  would  have  consumed 
twenty-four  hours  more  of  time  before  she  could  have 
reached  here.  But  when  within  two  hundred  and 
filty  miles  of  the  cape,  it  was  found  necessary  lo  cut 
the  cable  and  buoy  it  ami  make  directly  for  our  shore 
and  hind  the  shore-eml,  then  steam  back  and  nuike 
the  connection. 

Donation  of  a  Clock. — A  clock  was  donated  to 
the  town  bv  J<din  G.  Duiinis  in  April,  1885. 


At  a  special  town  meeting  held  by  adjournment 
on  the  ISth  day  of  April,  1885,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  presented  by  N.  F.  S.  Y'ork,  Esq.,  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  : 

"  Ittmhtd,  That  we,  citizens  of  Rockport.  in  Town-JIeeting  assem- 
bled, do  hereby  tender  to  our  esteemed  friend  and  fellow-citizen,  John 
G.  Pennls,  Esq.,  our  sincere  tliaiiksand  giatefnl  acknowledgments  for 
the  donation  of  the  hemitiful  clock  which  he  lia^  made  lo  hie  native 
town,  and  has  caused  to  be  placed  upon  the  gallery  of  this  hall.'* 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  accepted  and  adopted 
by  a  unanimous  and  a  rising  vote.  It  was  voted  that 
this  rcsoluMon  be  printed  in  the  history  of  the  town, 
which  is  now  being  written. 

Mr.  Dennis  was  our  Representative  to  the  General 
Court  this  year  (188.5).  He  was  also  president  of  the 
Granite  Savings  Bank. 

He  died  .lune  2Sith,a  little  more  than  a  n^onth  after 
the  passage  of  this  resolution,  much  respected  and 
liimented.  He  was  always  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  his  native  town,  and  labored  for  its  ])rosperity. 

Deceased  Physicians.— The  following  are  the 
physicians  who  have  died  in  Rockport:  Dr.  John 
Manning  died  November  25, 1841,  aged  eighty  years. 
His  lather  was  Dr.  John  Manning,  of  Ipswich,  who-e 
father  was  Dr.  Joseph  planning,  of  the  same  town, 
both  of  whom  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  At  the  age 
of  seventt  en  he  joined  the  American  army  in  Rhode 
Island  as  surgeon's  mate.  Afterwards  he  practiced 
four  years  in  Chester,  N.  H.,  and  removed  thence  to 
Gloucester  Harbor,  about  17S6,  where  he  lived  about 
two  years,  when  he  moved  to  Sandy  Bay, — his  home 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  attention  to  pursuits  out 
of  his  profession  was  given  first  to  commerce,  after- 
wards to  agriculture.  The  ample  estate  he  acquired 
came  principally  from  his  medical  practice,  in  whiih 
he  was  distinguished  for  skill  and  success.  He  served 
six  terms  as  Representative  to  the  General  Court.  H  e 
was  a  man  of  considerable  eccentricity  of  char,.cter, 
which  did  not  forsake  him  even  in  his  last  hours.  His 
wife  was  Miss  Hannah  Goodhue, of  Ipswich  ;  herdeaih 
occurred  January  22,  1840,  the  first  death  in  her 
household  for  liirty-one  years. 

Four  sons  of  I)r.  Slanning  survived  him, — Joseph 
B.,  John  and  Charles  B.,  who  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  respectively  in  18(i8,  1810  and  lSli>,  and  James. 
Joseph  B.  studied  law,  but  never  engaged  in  active 
practice.  He  died  a  bachelor  in  Ipswich,  Jlay  22, 
18.54,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  John  commenced  prac- 
tice as  a  physician  in  Wtildnborongh,  Maine,  in 
1813,  where  he  remained  until  1842,  when  he  removed 
to  Rockport  and  practiced  until  his  death,  February  7, 
1852,  aged  sixty-two  years,  leaving  four  sons,  one  of 
whom  (William  H.)  was  coUectorof  customs  in  Glou- 
cester four  vciirs.  Another  (Joseph)  is  a  practicing 
physician  in  Rockport  (he  has  ason,  Charles  B.,  abi.ut 
entering  the  medical  profession;  he  surely  has  a  long 
line  of  medical  ance.slry). 

Charles  B.  was  a  physician  in  his  native  place  and 
died    there    December    16,    1843,    aged    forty-four. 
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James,  whose  occupation  was  farming  the  most  of 
liis  days,  is  yet  living  licrc,  liale  and  hearty,  at  nioio 
than  eighty  years  of  age. 

Another  aged  physician  of  the  town,  Dr.  James 
dW",  died  November  29,  1842,  aged  seventy-nine. 

He  was  a  native  of  Rillerica,  and  settled  in  liis  pro- 
fession in  Sandy  Bay  abont  1792.  liesides  bis 
medical  practice,  be  was  often  emplojed  in  writing 
deeds  and  other  instruments.  In  the  early  days  of 
his  settlement  here  he  taught  school  in  the  old  log 
school-house.  By  his  various  services  he  secured  the 
respect  of  society,  and  the  reputation  of  a  useful  man. 
He  was  Representative  to  the  General  Court.  In  1832, 
Dr.  (loss  was  twice  married,  lirst,  to  Polly  Jai|uitl>,  of 
Wilmington,  and  next  to  Hannah  Smith,  of  Ipswich. 
There  were  two  sons  by  his  first  wife, — Sylvester  and 
George  ;  they  became  printers,  married  and  settled 
away  from  home,  and  are  long  since  dead.  Eliza,  the 
onlv  child  by  his  second  wife,  married  William  Cald- 
well, and  are  both  dead.  Their  daughter  Eliza  has 
been  one  of  our  most  efficient  school-teachers  for 
several  years. 

Edward  E.  Harden,  M.D.,  died  December  .3,  1875, 
aged  twenty-nine  years  and  seven  months.  He  was  a 
son  of  Rev.  Stillman  and  Sarah  Harden,  who  minis- 
tered to  the  Universalist  Society  of  this  town  several 
years,  and  was  a  young  man  of  much  promise. 

His  wife,  Alfarata,  daughter  of  Addison  and  Abigail 
Gott,  died  April  1,  1876.  Their  infant  child  died 
March  27,  1875  ;  thus  within  a  few  dtys  more  than 
one  year  the  entire  family  passed  away. 

On  the  21st  day  of  January,  1878,  Benjamin 
Ha<kdl,  M.D.,  aged  sixty-eight,  died  after  an  illness 
of  a  few  days.  He  was  burn  in  Rockport,  graduated 
at  Amherst  College  in  1832,  and  was  also  a  graduate 
of  Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  where  he  received  his 
medical  education.  He  spent  nearly  all  his  pro- 
fessional life  in  his  native  town.  He  was  skillful 
and  popular  as  a  physician,  and  much  respected  as  a 
citizen.  In  his  later  years,  in  addition  to  bis  profes- 
sional life,  he  was  interested  in  agriculture  and  farm 
stock,  from  which  be  derived  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 
He  left  a  widow,  Jane  Caleb,  but  no  children. 

Out  of  respect  to  his  memory  a  public  meeting  of 
the  citizens  was  held  in  the  To«-n  Hall  the  evening 
after  his  decease.  A  large  audience  was  present.  John 
W.  Marshall  was  called  to  the  chair.  Calvin  W. 
Pool  was  chosen  secretary.  Prayer  was  offered  by 
Rev.  C.  C.  Mclntire.  Dr.  J.  C.  Sanborn  paid  a  trib- 
ute to  bis  i>rofessional  character  and  his  usefulness 
by  an  interesting  and  appropriate  address,  which  Wiis 
listened  to  with  marked  attention.  His  address  was 
supplemented  by  appropriate  remarks  by  several 
other  of  the  long-time  actiuaintances  of  the  deceased. 
A  committee  was  chosen  to  draft  resolutions,  and 
another  committee  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
funeral,  after  which  the  meeting  dissolved. 

SKA-Si:ni'F.NT. — The  sea-serpent  has  visited  this 
coiist  several  limes  in  years  past,  and  his  appearance 


has  been  witnessed  by  so  many  persons  of  undoubted 
veracity  and  <)uick  discernment,  that  the  existence 
of  such  a  sea  animal  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt. 

He  last  appeared  here  in  August,  1886  ;  he  was 
seen  and  bis  movements  were  witnessed  by  about 
forty  persons,  one  of  whom  was  Granville  R.  Put- 
nam, of  the  Franklin  School,  Boston.  By  his  per- 
mission we  publish  his  statement: 

"On  tho  afternoon  of  the  12th  clay  of  Angtist,  1880,  I  heard  the  voice 
of  Cahiu  W.  Pool,  town  clerk  of  Ituckpurt,  at  the  door  of  my  cottage 
at  Pigeon  Cove,  aiyitiff,  'There  is  some  strange  thing  in  the  water;  I 
think  it  is  tho  sea-serpent.'  I  ((nickly  took  my  station  upon  the  rail  of 
niy  piaTiiia,  so  that  my  marine  glass  was  about  fifty  feet  above  the  water 
and  but  thirty -six  feet  from  the  shore.  Tho  creature  was  advancing  in 
a  in^rtherly  direction,  uinl  but  little  more  than  one-eighth  of  a  mile 
from  me.  I  saw  it  approaching,  passing  and  departing,  and  watched  it 
most  attentively  for  about  ten  minutes.  Judging  by  the  appalent 
length  of  yachts  whose  dimensions  I  know,  as  they  appear  at  that  dis- 
tance, T  estimated  the  length  to  have  been  not  less  than  eighty  feet, 

"The  head  short,  and  about  the  size  of  a  iniil-caak,  while  the  nuddle 
of  the  body  was  larger  than  that  of  a  large  nirtH  ;  the  color  was  a  dark 
brown,  and  it  appeared  to  be  somewhat  mottled  with  a  lighter  shade. 
As  the  head  wixs  at  no  lime  raised  above  the  water,  I  could  not  determine 
the  color  of  the  throat.  The  surface  of  the  head  and  back  was  very 
smooth,  and  no  one  of  the  forty  or  more  persons  who  saw  it  detected 
anything  that  looked  like  a  fin  or  Hipper.  Its  movement  was  not  that 
of  a  land-serpent,  but  a  vertical  one,  resembling  that  of  the  leech  or  the 
bloodsuckers  of  my  boyhood.  I  couhl  distinctly  see  perhaps  fit  cen  feet 
of  the  forward  portion  of  his  body,  while  back  of  that,  the  convolutiona 
being  greater  the  depressions  were  below  the  surface,  so  as  to  present  a 
series  of  ridges,  some  ten  or  fifteen  in  number  at  a  time.  The  e.\treme 
of  the  tail  was  not  visible.  During  the  whole  passage  of  a  mile  and  a 
quarter,  either  the  mu/.zle  or  cranium  cut  the  water,  so  as  to  lead  sev- 
eral to  exclaim,  '  His  head  is  white  !'  This  fact  would  remove  tho  p'  s- 
sibility  of  its  being  anything  floating  with  the  tide.  The  cutting  of  the 
water  was  by  something  at  leaat  a  foot  wide,  and  caused  wakes  on  either 
side. 

"  From  my  elevated  position  I  could  plainly  see  the  movements  of  the 
body  between  them,  while  the  rear  portion  caused  another  wake  be- 
hind. Its  course  was  a  direct  one,  and  its  speed  uniform,  and  not  more 
than  five  miles  an  hour.  When  it  reached  a  point  about  half  a  mile 
north  of  ns,  the  undulatory  movement  seemed  to  cease,  and  the  body 
was  for  a  moment  extended  along  the  surface.  There  was  then  an  ap- 
parent gathering  of  the  caudal  extremity  into  ridges  nearer  together 
than  those  previously  seen,  after  which  he  disappeared.  I  judged  that 
this  latter  movement  w.as  to  aid  in  diving,  but  of  course  this  is  only  con- 
jecture. On  the  loth,  a  week  later,  the  same  creature,  or  one  like  it 
appeared  north  of  us,  going  in  an  eiisterly  direction,  and,  although  per- 
haps half  a  mile  away,  it  was  distinctly  seen  by  Jlev.  David  Brewer 
assistant  jiastor  of  Park  Street,  Boston,  by  his  wife  and  servant,  and  by 
several  others.  Jly  attention  was  not  called  in  season  to  permit  me  to 
see  anything  of  additional  interest." 

A  Bomb  SHELL  in  Church.— On  Sunday  evening, 
November  1,  1801,  there  were  in  the  Universalist 
Church  an  audience  of  about  .seventy  persons  listen- 
ing to  an  address  on  ihe  slavery  question,  by  Parker 
Piilsbury.  While  he  was  speaking  some  person  threw 
a  sort  of  bomb-shell  through  a  window  on  the  norih 
side  of  the  house;  it  fell  near  Mr.  PilLsbury's  feet  and 
exploded.  The  audience  were  greatly  frightened  and 
left  the  bouse,  which  was  filled  with  smoke. 

After  the  .smoke  cleared  some  few  persons  returned 
to  tlie  church,  and  Mr.  Piilsbury  resumed  his  lecture. 
There  was  no  other  disturbtmce. 

This  mis>ile  was  maile  by  wrapping  a  iew  pieces  of 
coal  and  a  iiiianlity  of  powder  in  a  cloth  and  securing 
it  by  a  cord  tightly  drawn  around  it;  the  whole  satura- 
ted with  spirits  of  turpentine.  The  whole  thing  was 
about  six  inches  in  diameter. 
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Some  four  or  five  rows  of  pews  nearest  the  pulpit 
were  not  occupied  that  evening.  Tlie  why  has  not 
been  known. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  society  were  opposed 
to  opening  the  house  for  such  lectures. 

Deceased  Cleki; ymex. — The  clergymen  that  have 
officiated  in  and  died  in  Sandy  Bay  or  Rockport  are 
asl'ollows:  Kev.  Ebenezer  Clcaveland,  Cougregation- 
alist,  died  July  4,  1805,  aged  eighty;  Licentiate 
Capt.  Benjamin  Hale,  Baptist,  died  June  10,  1818, 
aged  forty-two;  Rev.  Levi  B.  Hathaway,  Baptist,  died 
August  1,  1823,  aged  thirty-three;  Rev.  Samuel  Gil- 
bert, Baptist,  died  January  2'(,  1850;  Rev.  Elijah 
Mason,  Jlethodist,  died  1863;  Rev.  Stilman  Harden, 
Universalist,  August  7,  1865;  Licentiate  Capt.  Levi 
Cleaves,  Methodist,  died  June  16,  1865,  aged  fifty- 
eight  years  and  nine  months  ;  Rev.  Samuel  Roy, 
Methodist,  died  October  24,  1874;  Rev.  Henry  C. 
Leonard,  Universalist,  died  March  7,  1880,  aged 
sixty-two  j'ears. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  chairman  of  the 
School  Committee,  which  position  he  had  occupied 
several  years;  he  was  jjopular  with  the  scholars, 
teachers  and  the  people ;  he  in  1844  and  '45  was  pastor 
of  the  Universalist  Church  in  this  town  ;  at  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Annis- 
quam.  He  had  been  pastor  of  a  church  at  Orono, 
Maine,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Philadelphia.  He  also 
served  as  chaplain  of  a  Maine  Regiment  in  the  Civil 
War. 

The  Rockport  Review. — The  Rockport  Review, 
a  newspaper,  publi!>hed  every  Saturday,  was  estab- 
lished here  by  H.  C.  Cheever  in  1880.  After  a  few 
years  Mr.  Cheever  sold  the  whole  printing  and  pub- 
lishing establishment  to  Joseph  Lemon,  who  is  both 
editor  and  publisher;  his  business  is  on  the  increase 
and  the  Review  is  increasing  in  favor.  We  trust  that 
it  is  an  institution  that  has  come  to  stay  and  prosper. 
Office  on  Bearskin  Neck. 

In  1872  the  Rockport  Qleaner,  a  monthly  news- 
paper, was  published  by  Levi  Cleaves,  of  this  town. 
It  was  printed  at  the  office  of  the  ( 'ope  Aim  Advertiser, 
and  was  distributed  gratuitously,  therefore  dei)cnding 
upon  advertisements  for  support.  It  has  now  ceased 
to  be  published  after  fifteen  years  of  service. 

Coal. — The  first  iinthrncite  coal  brought  to  Sandy 
Bay  was  by  the  schooner  "  Franklin,"  Captain  A.  T. 
Doyle,  iti  1832,  a  lew  lime-casks  full  from  Boston. 

The  next  was  about  eighty  tons,  by  the  schooner 
"  Stephen  I'.  I'liillips,"  Captain  John  J.  triles,  from 
Philadelphia,  in  1847.  Nearly  two  years  expired 
before  it  was  all  sohl  ;  the  price  was  eight  dollars  per 
ton.  The  demand  gradually  Increased  in  those 
earlier  years  of  its  introduction  until  it  became  of 
general  use.  Now,  in  I8.H7,  some  six  thousand  tons 
arc  callcil  lor  to  supply  the  animal  demand. 

Ice. — The  ice  business  of  this  town  was  commenced 
by  .James  Manning,  Esq.  He  built  a  house  for  its 
storage  in  1852,  and  on    the    23d   and   241  h    days  of 


February  following  he  stored  about  four  hundred 
tons.  He  continued  the  business  a  few  years,  then 
sold  the  property  to  C.  Jerome  Norwood,  who  has 
built  two  more  houses  and  conducts  the  business  suc- 
cessfully by  his  agent,  Rpuben  Norwood. 

John  B.  llodgkins,  a  few  years  later  than  Manning, 
excavated  a  nn-adow  and  made  an  artificial  pond  and 
conducted  the  ice  business  a  few  years,  then  sold  the 
entire  premises  to  Anson  Stimson.  His  son  Fred.  E. 
enlarged  the  pond,  erected  another  house,  and  is  suc- 
cessful in  the  business. 

There  is  now  sold  from  twenty-five  thousand  to 
thirty  thousand  tons  annually. 

Telegkaph  Communication. — Telegraph  wires 
were  extended  to  this  town  in  1858.  Henry  Clark 
was  appointed  operator,  and  continued  in  that  posi- 
tion twenty  years;  when  he  resigned  G.  Tucker  Mar- 
geson  was  appointed,  and  is  the  present  incumbent. 

The  first  message  over  the  wire  from  here  was  to 
Winllirop  Thurston,  at  Montreal,  January  22d. 

Addison  Gott,  Esq.,  was  much  interested  in  this 
enterprise. 

Mutual  Marine  Insurance  Company. — A  Mu- 
tual Marine  Insurance  Company  was  organized  here  . 
in  1827,  with  thirty-six  members,  and  for  more  than 
forty  years  it  continuedjn  successful  operation  ;  it  was 
finally  dissolved,  as  by  the  terms  of  its  organization 
and  its  manner  of  transacting  business  (it  not  being 
incorporated)  was  rather  in  the  line  of  a  copartner- 
shij),  it  was  not  considered  prudent  to  continue  busi- 
ness on  that  line. 

Lyci;u.m.— In  1830  a  lyceum  was  established  in  this 
village  ;  connected  with  it  was  a  library.  The  fee  for 
membership  was  one  dollar.  It  was  a  useful  institu- 
tion, and  continued  in  successful  operation  quite  a 
number  of  vears.  Many  interesting  lectures  wire 
given,  meetings  for  debate  were  held  and  were  quite 
well  attended.  The  library  was  well  patronized,  but 
like  many  other  good  and  useful  in.stitutions,  it  hail 
its  day  and  filled  its  place, acted  well  its  part,'and  then 
joined  the  institutions  of  the  [)ast. 

California  (ioLi)-FEVi:u. — When  the  California 
gold-fever  broke  out  it  affected  the  young  men  of  this 
town,  and  in  January,  1849,  ten  of  them  sailed  for 
that  place,  via  Cape  Horn.  Several  others  soon 
followed.  From  January,  1840,  to  February,  1850, 
about  fifty  of  our  young  men  went  from  home  to  the 
Golden  tiate.  Several  of  them  made  California  their 
permanent  home.  Since  1850  a  nund)cr  more  have 
gone  to  the  land  of  gold. 

In  October,  1850,  George  D.  Hale,  Esq.,  receivcil 
from  his  son  George,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  kave 
liiune  for  California,  a  s|iecimen  of  gold  weighing  ten 
ounces.  Dr.  .lohn  Manning  also  received  a  line  speci- 
men from  his  son  Charles,  who  was  early  in  the  field. 

Rockport,  during  these  years  since  1850,  has  been 
well  represented  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

YouNiiMEN'sCHRLSTlAN  ASSOCIATION'. — Sometime 
during  the  year  1869  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
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sociation,  that  had  been  organized  and  doing  good 
work  some  twelve  years,  |)uriliiisotl  the  ehapel  that 
was  built  in  1S55  lor  the  Second  Congregational- 
ist  Church  and  Society. 

It  was  dedicated  to  tlieir  use  on  5Ionday  evening, 
Xovember  Itith.  Calvin  W.  Pool  gave  an  interesting 
history  ol'the  organizatinn, — other  exercises  by  Revs. 
Otis  Leonard  and  W.  D.  l>.-idge.  Also  remarks  were 
made  by  Levi  Cleaves,  Z.  A.  Ajipleton,  N.  Burnham 
and  others.  This  association  seemed  to  have  com- 
pleted its  work  and  dissolved  its  organization  a  few 
years  since. 

Almshovse. — Previous  to  1852  the  town  boarded 
out  it*,  paupers,  but  in  that  year  they  purchased  about 
four  acres  of  laud  aud  built  an  almshouse  and  barn  at 
a  cost  of  five  thousand  one  hundred  dollars.  Sylvester 
Pierce  was  appointed  superintendent.  After  a  few 
years'  service  he  resigned.  Xehemiah  Knoniton  suc- 
ceeded him  ;  then  William  Knight-*,  Samuel  N.  Burt, 
Caleb  R.  Bray,  Abraham  Lurvey,  the  present  incum- 
bent. 

Whole  number  of  inmates,  February,  18S7,  was 
thirteen. 

Roads. — The  road  from  Annisquam  to  Pigeon 
Cove  was  laid  out  and  recoriled  by  the  selectmen 
October  21,  1707.  It  was  continued  through  Pigeon 
Cove  and  over  the  Back  Beach  and  Hale's  Point  to 
Pool's  Bridge  in  or  about  1716. 

The  road  from  the  First  Parish  meeting- house, 
through  the  parting  paths  over  Beaver  Dam  Brock, 
up  the  Great  Hill  and  on  by  Richard  Tarr's  house  to 
the  brook,  or  Pool's  Bridj.'e,  Sandy  Bay,  was  laid  out 
and  recorded  by  the  selectmen  June  2,  1707. 

The  road  from  the  head  of  Long  Cove,  over  Cove 
Hill  (Mt.  Pleasant),  by  Peter  Bennett's  house  to 
Salt  Island,  and  to  connect  with  the  road  from 
Witham's  Corner  and  through  the  farms,  was  laid  out 
and  recorded  by  the  selectmen  in  1708.  This  was  laid 
four  rods  wide. 

We  find  no  record  of  a  road  being  laid  out  from 
Pool's  Bridge,  or  brook,  through  Sandy  Bay  village  to 
the  head  of  Long  Cove. 

In  the  year  1847  a  stock  orland  company  purchased 
quite  an  extensive  tract  of  land  in  the  centre  of  the 
village,  and  laid  out  and  built  Broadway.  Over  this 
purchase  they  laid  out  lots  on  each  side  thereof  and 
put  them  upon  the  market,  with  the  injunction  that  no 
building  should  be  placed  within  ten  feet  of  the 
line  of  the  street.  J(din  W.  Hadlock  built  the  first 
house  upon  this  street.  It  is  now  (1887)  occupied  by 
Wakefield  Ilodgkins  :ts  a  residence  and  dry-goods 
store. 

In  the  year  18-52  the  proprietors  offered  the  street 
Broadway  and  all  of  the  minor  or  by-way  street  priv- 
ileges to  the  town  free  of  cost.  The  town  accepted 
the  proposition. 

(rott  Street  was  laid  out  bv  the  selectmen  in 
1838. 

Pleasant  Street  and  a  part  of  School  Street  was  laid 


out  and  opened  for  travel  by  Captain  John  Gott, 
through  his  land,  about  the  year  183(5. 

Prospect  Street  was  laid  out  and  opened  for  travel 
by  Andrew  Lane,  over  his  land,  about  the  same  year. 

A  piece  of  road  near  Gallo|>'s  Folly  was  built  in 
1852,  by  order  of  the  county  commissioners,  at  a  cost 
of  five  hundred  and  seventy  dollars.  Other  improve- 
ments by  the  same  order  were  made  at  a  cost  of  lour 
hundred  and  ten  dollars. 

Marshall  Street  was  laid  out  and  built  in  the  year 
1856,  at  a  cost  of  four  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dol- 
lars, including  land  damage. 

In  1857  Pleasant  Street,  from  JIarsliall  Street  to 
the  cemetery  gate,  was  opened  at  a  cost,  including 
land  damage,  of  six  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars. 

In  1860  Broadway  Avenue  was  built  from  High 
Street  to  Broadw.ay,  at  a  cost,  including  land  damage, 
of  S711.60. 

Railroad  Avenue,  from  Main  to  King  Street,  was 
laid  out  by  the  county  commissioners  in  1861,  and 
was  built  in  1861-62.  Inchidiiig  hind  damage,  it  cost 
$3834.18. 

School  Street,  from  Main  to  High,  was  laid  out  by 
the  county  commissioners  about  the  year  1836. 

Forest  Street,  from  King  to  Granite  Street,  was  laid 
out  by  the  county  commissioners  and  built  by  the 
town  in  1874,  at  a  cost,  including  land  damage,  of 
S1599. 

The  continuation  of  Summer  Street  to  connect  with 
Prospect  Street  was  done  in  1872;  it  cost  $563. 

Improvement  of  Granite  Street  from  Ephraim  Nick- 
erson's  to  Samuel  Parker's  house,  as  ordered  by  the 
county  commissioners,  cost  $6725. 

In  the  year  1870  the  town  expended  in  widening 
road  at  Folly  Cove  $265. 

And  on  widening  Mt.  Pleasant  Street  $404. 

In  1871,  expended  in  widening  and  improving  road 
at  Pigeon  Cove,  $604. 

In  1872,  improvements  on  School  Street,  from  Main 
to  Broadway,  the  town  expended  $631. 

In  1874  Jewett  Street  was  built  at  a  cost,  including 
land  damage,  of  $893.25. 

Parker  Sireet  was  laid  out  by  the  county  commis- 
sioners, and  was  built  in  the  year  1881,  at  a  cost  of 
$3348.88. 

Improvements  on  South  Street,  as  ordered  by  the 
county  commissioners,  have  cost  about  $2000. 

Town  Ce.meteries. — The  town,  in  these  later 
years,  has  purchased  two  tracts  of  land  for  cemetery 
purpo-ics,  one  in  each  village,  ami  has  laid  out  lots 
therein  for  sale,  as  they  may  be  called  for  by  indi- 
viduals. 

Beech  Grove,  in  the  South  Villagi',  contains  about 
fifteen  acres,  and  was  purcha.sed  in  1-S56;  it  has  cost, 
with  the  improvements  therein  made,  911,210.18.  A 
large  jiart  of  the  lots  have  been  sold,  from  which  sale 
the  town  has  realized  $-')459.78.  This  cemetery  is 
well  situated,  and  rei-civcs  considerable  attention 
from  lot-owners  ami  from  the  town. 
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Locust  Orove  Cemetery,  at  the  north  part  of  the 
town  (Folly  Cove),  contains  about  ten  acres;  it  was 
purchased  in  small  parts  and  in  diflerent  years,  viz., 
1854,  '64,  70.  The  whole  cost,  with  the  improve- 
ments, is  $5340.43.  The  town  has  received  from  the 
sale  of  lots,  S2252.59.  A  large  number  of  good  lots 
remain  unsold.  This  jrround  is  well  located,  and  is 
well  titled  for  cemetery  purposes,  and  is  tolerably 
well  cared  for. 

Secret  Societies. — There  is  an  institution  of  Odd 
Fellows  in  town.  Granite  Lodge,  No.  127,  was  organ- 
ized in  May,  184S.  with  thirty  meniber.s.  Its  object  is 
to  promote  good  morals  and  to  watch  over  and  pro- 
vidt;  for  their  needy  brethren.  It  has  alwtiys  been  in 
a  healthy  condition  ;  has  disbursed  a  large  amouni 
of  money  in  relieving  the  wants  of  the  brotherhood. 
It  now  hius  a  membership  of  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-eight. Tliey  own  a  neat  and  pleasant  hall, situated 
on  the  corner  of  School  Street  and  Broadway,  well 
appointed  for  the  use  of  the  order. 

AMer  Lodge  of  Free  Masons  was  instituted  here  in 
the  year  1852,  with  nine  members  from  other  lodges. 
Eben  Blatehford,  Esq.,  was  the  first  Grand  Master. 
Their  motto  is  "  Faith  in  God,  a  hope  of  Immortality  ; 
Charity  for  needy  members."  It  has  disbursed 
a  considerable  amount  of  money  to  its  needy  mem- 
bers and  is  in  good  standing.  It  has  a  membership  of 
about  one  hundred. 

Bay  Tent,  No.  224,  Independent  Order  of  Rechabiles, 
was  instituted  here  March  11,  1847.  October,  1849, 
it  numbered  one  hundred  members.  Its  object  is  to 
promote  the  cause  of  temperance  and  morality;  to 
watch. over  and  provide  for  its  members  when  sick  or 
needy.  It  yet  continues  its  organization,  though  with 
reduced  numbers,  on  account  of  many  of  their  mem- 
bers leaving  this  organization  and  connecting  them- 
selves with  the  "  Reehabite  Temple  of  Honor."  It  is 
a  good  institution  and  has  exerted  a  good  influence. 

OIU  W.  Wallace  J'osI,  No.  lOG,  O.  A.  R..  is  in  a 
healthy  condition  and  doing  a  good  work,  although 
it  ia  a  time  of  jieace. 

The  organization  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans  is  com- 
posed of  young  men  whose  hearts  are  full  of  loyalty 
to  the  Old  Flag. 

TOWN    OFFICERS     AND     UEPRESENTATIVE.S    TO     THE 

GENERAL  COURT. 

Selectmen    of    Gloucester  from  Sandij    Bay  before   the 

Incorporation  of  Rockport. 

171A,  Klx'iiozer  Duvia. 

1710.  Siiiiit.. 

17'Jll.  Sanio. 

172.'t.  Samu. 

1720.  8aln«. 

17-.'9.  Siimo. 

1710.  Sumo. 

17;ll.  Saliio. 

17.12.  Sumo. 

1756.  Kbenezor  Pool. 

17fift.  Siime. 

17(11.  Wlllliiiii  Norwood. 

17tUI.  Fraiiiii  I'uul. 


177S. 

gltlllU. 

177«. 

Snnio. 

1777. 

Sli'|ili..ii  IVkjI. 

1778. 

.lotiii  IU>we. 

1780. 

Mark  Pool. 

1781. 

Sanio. 

1782, 

Kb«i)«r.vr  Clenvcland 

1784. 

Murk  Pool. 

17M.'.. 

ChIoIi  P.wl. 

1780. 

Same. 

1787. 

Siiioo. 

1788. 

Mark  l'i.<.l. 

n«u. 

Calok  Pool. 

18()0. 
ISll). 
1S12. 
181:1. 


1841. 


1842. 


184.3. 


184«. 
1847. 


179(1.  Sa(ne. 

1791.  Same. 

1792.  Same. 

1793.  Same. 

1794.  Same. 
179.').  Same. 

179(j.  Ebt'nezer  Pool,  Jr. 
1797.  Benjumin  Tarr. 
17:i8.  .James  Gos* . 
1805.  John  Maiinirig. 
ISOC.  EI)ene7,er  Oakea. 
18  i7.   f'lilob  Norwood. 

Calub  Norwood,  Jr. 

Francis  Norwood. 

Sam*". 

Ebenezer  Cakes. 

Selectmen  of  Rockport 

1840.  David  Babsoii,  .Tr. 

Jas.  Hajikell. 

Tlios.  0.  Marslinll. 

David  BabwiTi,  Jr. 

Jas.  Haskell. 

Will.  II.  Bradley. 

David  Babsoii,  .)r. 

Wm.  H.  Bradley. 

Will.  P.  Bums. 

Same. 
1844.  Same. 
181o.  David  Babsoii,  Jr. 

Wm.  P.  Burns. 

Geo.  D.  Hale. 

Same. 

David  Babson,  .Jr. 

Belij.  Tarr. 

John  Pool. 

1848.  Same. 

1849.  Duvid  Babson,  Jr. 
Wni.  Buylitoii. 
Wm.  P.  Burns. 

1850.  David  Babson,  Jr. 
Win.  Boynton. 
Geo.  Gott,  Jr. 

1851.  David  Babson,  Jr. 
Win.  Boynton. 
Jaines  Manning. 

1852.  Jas.  Manning. 
Wm.  H.  Unulley. 
Tbos.  Hale. 

1853.  Thos.  Halo. 
John  W.  Marshall. 
Dudley  Clioate. 

18,'-i4.  John  W.  Jlarahull. 

Dudley  Clioato. 

,\nioe  Story. 
IS.^i.'i.  .laoit-s  Manning. 

Will   H.  llnolby. 

Belijaniin  Atwoo'I. 
1866.  John  W.  Maixhall. 

Wushington  'I'arr. 

Pnlliel   Wlieehr. 
1857.  John  W.  Marshall. 

Washington  Tarr. 

.Viihtiii  W.  Story. 
18.'.S.  Austin  W.  Story. 

.luiiK's  Manning. 

Alfred  Parsons. 
1859.  John  :Mannltig. 

Moses  llaskins. 

Will.  3Iiir<-liaiit. 
ISOn.  John  W.  .Mar-hall. 

Willinin  Slareliant. 

Addison  Gott. 
181.1.  Same. 
1802.  Joshua  Tarr. 

.ViiHlin  W.  Story. 

\\illi»iu  11.  Utudley,  Jr. 


1814.  Same. 

1815.  Same. 
1825.  Wnthrop  Pool. 
1820.  Aaron  Giddiiigs. 
1827.  Same. 
18-28.  Same. 
183(1.  George  D.  Hale. 
18.31.  Same. 
1832.  Same. 
18:i3.  Same. 
1834.  Same. 

1816.  Same. 
1830.  Jolin  W.  Slarshall. 

1837.  Sanie. 

1838.  Slime. 
18J9.  James  Haskell. 

since  its  incorporation  : 

1803.  Aiimin  W.  .«toiy. 

William  II.  Bia.lhy,  Jr. 

Henry  Dennis,  .Ir. 
1.SG4.  Henry  Dennis,  Jr. 

William  Marcbant. 

David  Brooks. 

1806.  Henry  Dennis,  Jr. 
William  Marchant. 
William  Caldwell. 

1800.  Same. 

1807.  Same. 

1808.  Henry  Pennis,  Jr. 
Austin  W.  Story. 
Kzekiel  Bradstreet. 

1809.  Aiistiii  \\.  Story. 
Fmiu-is  Tiirr,  Jr. 
William  Caldwell. 

1870.  Austin  W.  Story. 

Kraneia  Tarr,  Jr. 

Jaini-s  Fernald,  Jr. 
1S71.  Jellies  W.  Bradley. 

Henri  N.  Woods. 

Abnthani  Lurvey. 

1872.  James  W.  Bradley. 
Abraham  Llirvey. 
John  W.  Marshall. 

1873.  John  W.  Mai-shall. 
-    .\bra1iani  Lurvey. 

Henry  Dennis,  Jr. 

1874.  Same. 

1875.  Same. 

1876.  Same. 

1877.  Same. 

1878.  John  W.  Marsliall. 
Abraluini  Lurvey. 
Andrew  F.  (^lark. 

1879.  John  W.  Marshall. 
Andrew  F.  (lark. 
Stiliiiian  L.  Mason. 

1880.  John  W.  Marshall. 
Andrew  F.  Clark. 
Abraham  Lurvey. 

1881.  Jason  L.  Curtis. 
George  K.  Lowe. 
Nathuniel  F.  S.  York. 

1882.  Sanio. 

1883.  Nathaniel  F.  8.  York. 
Nathiiiiiel  Hirhardaon,  Jr. 
Austin  W,  Story. 

1884.  Same. 
1980.  Nathaniel  F,  S.  York, 

Henry  H.  Thurston. 

Joaepli  B.  Dunahue 
1880.  Nntlianiel  F,  S.  York. 

Juse)>li  B.  Dunahue. 

William  Lowe. 
1887.  Charlrs  II,  (haves, 

Jostpli  It,  Duliahno. 

Otia  E.  Smith. 


Or-^'/'-z^'  d>^:^''->^f-^-J^ 
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School  Gommitfees. 


IS41. 


lS4i. 


IS*:.. 
is4t;. 

1847. 


1$4S. 


1853. 
1854. 


1855. 

1S56. 


Dr  Lenuiel  (lott. 
Josfpli  It.  Munniog. 
W'illmm  Munii. 
William  Whipple. 
William  ^Iiinn. 
Lomuel  Gott. 
Will,  Riynton. 
.liibfz  U.  Golt. 
John  Harris. 
William  Bi>vnlon. 
William  CuKlwell. 
John  Harrifl. 
Lemuel  Gott. 
M'iniam  Crtliiwell. 
William  Slniin. 
Sjiinc. 
Same. 

Willtiim  CaKlw.ll. 
Juliu  Miiniiiiig. 
Willijim  Matin. 
Lemuel  Gott. 
William  C«Mw.  U. 
Epes  Young. 
Benjamin  Giles. 
Williiim  liovntoD. 
Epes  Young. 
.Alfred  C.  Pool. 
Lemuel  Gott. 
Epes  Toung. 
Jusepli  Biirtlett. 
Lemuel  Gutt. 
William  Mann. 
William  Pool. 
Jof^eph  Bartlett. 
Moses  Mayo. 
Same. 

Benjamin  Giles. 
Rev.  A.  C.  L.  Arnold. 
Austin  W.  Story. 
Same. 

William  Caldwell. 
John  MaiiDing. 
William  Mann. 
Janieid  Ilafikell. 
Benjamin  Tarr. 
Joshua  Tarr. 
William  Mann. 
Thomas  Hale. 
Benjamin  Giles. 
William  Mann. 
Samntl  H.  BnH>k9. 
RfV  Elijiih  Mason. 
William  Mann. 
I>a\i.l  Bro..k?,  Jr. 
Rev    Elijjih  Mason 
Bfiijainiii  Tarr. 
William  Mann. 
Rev.  Elijah  ^lasoo. 
Benjamin  Tarr. 
John  W.  Lejialler. 
Benjamin  Tarr. 
John  W,  Legaller. 
Rev.  Elijah  Miu>un.^ 


1871. 
1872. 


1S73. 


18C3.    Rev.  Stitlnian  Bartlen. 

Henry  Dennis,  Jr. 
1861.    Rot.  Stillman  Barden.s 

Honry  Di-nuie,  Jr. 

Daniel  Wheeler. 

1865.  Henry  Dennis. 
Daniel  Wheeler. 

1866.  Nathaniel  V.  S.  York. 
Andrew  F,  Clark. 
Daniel  Wlieelei*. 

1867.  Same. 

1868.  Andrew  F.  Clark. 
Daniel  A.  Wheeler. 
Daniel  Whet-lMr, 

1869.  Nathaniel  F.  S.  Yoik. 
M'illiani  Marchant 
EzeUit'I  Brad^treet. 

1870.  Nathaniel  F.  S  York. 
Calvin  W.  Pool. 
Frank  H.  Knowlton. 
Same. 

Nathaniel  F.  S.  York. 
Calvin  W,  Pool. 
Rev.  C.  A.  Morrill. 
Nathaniel  F.  S.  York. 
Calvin  W.  Pool. 
Rev.  Henry  C.  Leonard. 
Nathaniel  F.  S.  York. 
Rev.  H.  C.  Leonard. 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Barden. 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Barden.3 
Rev.  H.  C.  Leonard. 
Andrew  F.  Clark. 
Rev.  H.  C.  Leonard. 
Henrj-  Dennis,  Jr. 
John  W.  Marshall. 
Same. 

Rev.  Henry  C.  Leonard.* 
John  AV.  Marshall. 
Nathaniel  F.  S.  York. 
Same. 
Same. 

Nathaniel  F.  S.  York.      * 
Stillman  L.  Mason. 
John  W.  JIarshall, 

1882.  Nathaniel  F.  S.  York. 
John  W.  Marshall. 
John  C.  Pierce. 

1883.  Nathaniel  F.  S.  York. 
John  C.  Pierce. 

Dr.  John  E.  Sanborn. 

1884.  Dr.  John  E.  Sanborn. 
John  C.  rit-rce. 
James  S.  Rogers. 

1885.  Dr.  John  E.  Sanborn. 
James  S.  Rogers. 
Nathaniel  F.  S.  York. 

1886.  Nathaniel  F.  S.  York. 
John  C.  Pierce. 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Hall. 

1887.  Dr  Charles  B.  Hall. 
Nathaniel  K.  S    York. 
William  3I«rchant. 


1877. 
1878. 


1879. 
1880. 
1881. 


Town  Treasurers. 


H40-12.   Capt.  John  Gott. 
IH4.t-5l.   Addison  G«it(. 
1852-04.  James  Slanning. 


ISSS-lfi.  George  Gott,  Jr.» 
1857-64.   Henry  Clark. 
1865-87.   Joseph  Munntng. 


Town  Clerks, 

1840-r8.   Col.  William  Pool.  |     1869-87.   Calvin  W.  Pool. 

Represej}iativ€s. — Representatives  from  Sandy  Bay 
to  the  General  Court  were  chosen  as  follows  : 

1806.   Caleb  Norwood,  Jr. 

18(t7.   Same. 

1800-15.  John  Manning,  M.D. 

1830.  John  Gott. 
Aaron  Giddings. 

1831.  John  Gott. 
Solomon  Pool. 

1832.  James  Gose,  M.D. 
Nelieniiah  Knowlton. 
Gorliam  Babson. 

18.13.   George  Lane. 

Josiah  Griffin. 

Gorliam  Babson. 
1834.   Josiah  Griffin. 

Gorham  Babson. 

jRepresentati  res  to  the 

IS41.  .lames  P.  Tarr.  18G8. 

1842.  None.  1869. 

1843.  Thomas  0.  Mai-shall.  1S70. 

1844.  William  Grover.  1871. 

1845.  "  "  1872. 
1846  to  '50  inclusive.  None.  18'3. 
1801.  Addison  Gott.  1874. 
1852.  Newell  Burnham.  1875. 
1853  and  \^»4.  None.  1870. 

1855.  Benjamin  Pareone,  Jr.  1877. 

1856.  Samuel  York.  1878. 

1857.  Thomas  Hale.  1879. 

1858.  Wm.  W.  Marshall.  1!j80. 

1859.  Henry  T.  Lowe. 
JohnD.  Sanborn.  1881. 
Austin  W.  Story.  1882. 
Jloses  Pool.  1883. 

1S63.  Rev.  David  Bremner.  1884. 

18G4.  Austin  W.  Story.  1885. 

1865.  Amos  Rowe,  Jr.  1886. 

1866.  William  Caldwell. 
Benjamin  Hale.  887. 


leiKi, 
18H1, 
1862 


1867. 


1834.  John  Blatchforil. 

1835.  John  Blatchford. 
James  Harris. 
Timothy  R.  Davis. 

1836.  Timothy  R.  Davis. 
John  Davis. 
James  Harris. 

1837.  John  Davis. 
Eleazer  Boynton. 
David  Donahue. 

1838.  Eleazer  Boynton. 
William  B.  Haskins. 

1839.  Samuel  L.  Andrews. 

1840.  William  B.  HasUins. 


General  Cnurt  from  EockporL 

Moses  Pool. 
Anibrous  Hudskins. 
William  Blarchant, 
Rev.  George  H.  Vibb«rt. 
James  W.  Bradley. 

John  J.  Giles. 
Henry  Di  nnis,  Jr. 

William  QIarchant. 

Jaaon  L.  Curtis. 

Amoa  Rowe. 

Wm.  H.  Sargent  (7th  W'ard. 

Gloucester). 
Nathaniel  Rithardson,  Jr. 
Jason  L,  Curtis. 
Edward  U.  Sliaw. 
George  Elwell. 
John  G.  Dennis. 
Rufus  McLellen  (7th  Ward, 

Gloucester). 
Theodore  L.  Pool. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


'  He  died  before  the  close  of  the  j-ear. 

*  Died  before  the  close  of  tlie  year. 

'  He  died  before  tlie  close  of  the  school  year. 

«  Died  in  18S0, 

'»  Died  while  in  office. 


EZRA    EAMES. 

Ezra  Eames  was  born  in  Holliston.  Mass.,  August 
26,  1801.  He  was  the  son  of  Isaac  Eames,  an  officer 
in  the  War  of  1812;  one  of  six  children, — two  boys 
and  lour  girls.  The  only  survivor  of  ihe  lainily,  Mrs- 
Betsey  Marsh,  now  resides  in  Xapoli,  K.  Y.  At  a  very 
tender  age  Ezra  accompanied  his  fatlier  from  Hollis- 
ton to  a  town  in  one  of  the  western  counties  of  New 
York  State,  but  being  unable  to  content  himself  away 
from  his  native  State,  he  returned  in  a  short  time  to 
Cambridge,  Jlas".,  where  he  secured  emiiloyment  in 
a  pork-packing  establishment,  and  here,  with  but  six 
dollars  in  this  world's  goods  and  an  invincible  de- 
termination to  work  out  hia  own  destiny,  single- 
handed  and  alone,  he  began  the  great  battle  of  life. 
He  remained  here  until  1827,  when  ambition  led  him 
to  seek  a  broader  field  of  usefulness ;  thus  at  the  age  of 
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twenty-six  years  he  came  to  that  part  of  Gloucester 
called  Sandy  Ray,  and  after  an  investigation  of  the 
place  and  ilsopportunities  for  business,  his  keen  fore- 
sight and  superior  judgment  led  him  to  take  hold  in 
earnest  of  the  stone  business.  Therefore,  with  Mr. 
Beniah  Colburn  as  partner,  they  began  operations  at 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Colburn  Pit,  at  Pigeon 
Cove.  After  a  few  years'  association  with  Mr.  Col- 
burn, by  mutual  consent  this  partnership  was  dis- 
solved, and  a  new  partnership,  under  the  firm-name 
of  Eames,  Stimson  &  Co.,  was  organized.  This  part- 
nership developed  those  extensive  quarries  now  the 
plant  of  the  Rockport  Granite  Company,  and  here 
was  devoted  the  full  vigor  of  his  middle  life,  as  dur- 
ing the  War  of  the  Rebellion  they  furnished  thousands 
of  tons  of  granite  for  the  State  and  country,  viz.,  the 
fortifications  of  Boston,  Portsmouth  and  Portland 
harbors,  the  Charles  Street  Jail  and  State's  Prison  at 
Boston,  and  others  that  we  might  n)ention.  He  was  a 
pul)lic-spiriled  citizen,  a  prominent  leader  in  the 
founding  of  many  of  the  enterprises  of  Cape  Ann  and 
other  parts  of  this  State,  among  which  was  the  Anuis- 
quam  Mills,  erected  in  1847;  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Rockport  Bank,  was  its  first  president  at  its  organi- 
zation, in  18.31,  and  remained  so  until  his  death  ; 
he  was  interested  in  the  Pigeon  Cove  Harbor  Com- 
pany, the  Lanescove  Pier  Company,  the  Rockport 
Branch  of  the  Eastern  Railroad,  constructed  in 
186U-G1,  and  active  in  its  interests  until  sold  to  the 
Eastern  Railroad  in  18t>8;  president  of  the  Cape 
Ann  Isinglass  Comjiany,  and  the  very  leader  in  the 
establishment  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Glouces- 
ter, organized  in  1865;  a  director  of  the  Jlystic 
River  Improvement  Company,  in  the  Bunker  Hill 
District,  Boston. 

He  married  Miss  Miriam  R.  Colburn  in  1S36.  The 
result  of  this  union  was  two  sons  and  si.\  daughters, 
who  all  (with  the  exception  of  the  wife,  who  died  in 
1879,  and  one  daughter  in  childhood)  survive  him. 
He  was  a  stanch  Republican,  but  had  no  desire  for 
office  of  any  kind  ;  a  firm  temperance  advocate  and 
a  devout  detender  of  Rockport's  famous  "  Hatchet 
Gang,"  so-called — ^bcing  a  comjjany  of  ladies  who, 
without  invitation,  entered  the  places  where  liquor 
was  kept,  ejected  the  packages,  and  with  their  hatchets 
caused  small  rivers  of  rum  to  run  in  our  public  streets, 
in  1856.  His  religious  expressions  and  devotions 
were  in  sympathy  with  the  Universalists — generous 
in  his  support  of  the  same.  He  was  sincere  in  his 
belief  that  usefulness  wius  the  great  object  of  man's 
creation  ;  that  a  promise  was  sacred,  and  at  all  hazard 
should  be  kept  and  fulfilled.  A  man  of  individuality, 
of  decision  ;  possessed  of  those  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  that  lived  above  the  performance  of  any  un- 
manly act. 

He  piLsseil  on  to  liis  rest,  August  17, 1874,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two  years.  A  coincidence  of  this  date  is 
the  fact  that  while  one  life  was  passing  otf  life's  busy 
stage,  another  was  stepping  on,  for  in  an  adjoining 


room  to  the  one  where  a  noble  life  had  just  closed, 
another,  Ezra  Eames  Cleaves' (a  grandson's)  life  began. 
Ezra  Eames,  faithful  to  life's  end!  More  cannot  be 
said  of  anv  that  have  lived. 


CHAPTER    CXVI. 
NAHAST. 

BY  EDWARD   J.  .TOIIX.SON. 

E<trlii  Tra'litio»9 — Earlii  StUIemenU — Genealogies  of  the  Johnfoti,  Jiood  and 
Breed  Ftimilies—Xahunl  in  18(I0  — liar  o/  1S12~ DtKriplice  Leiler— 
Tlte  llutel  -  iitxuvihoat  Lundiiitj  —  SteamboaU — Francit  Johnson — Cbr- 
netius  Cootidge — Mr,  Frederkk  Tudor. 

Early  Traditions. — Nahant,  one  of  the  smallest 
in  population  and  number  of  acres  of  any  town  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  many 
settlements  which  the  Puritans  founded  along  our 
coasts.  By  going  back  to  the  early  voyages  of  Thor- 
wald,  Gosnold,  Pring  and  John  Smith,  to  the  landing 
of  our  fathers  at  Plymouth,  and  so  down  through  the 
colonial  records  of  court  and  town,  we  can  extract 
from  them  the  history  of  Nahant. 

From  the  stories  of  the  Norse  voyages  we  learn  that 
Thorwold,  in  1004,  spent  the  winter  in  Narragansett 
Bay,  and  in  the  spring  set  sail  to  find  his  way  back 
to  the  coast  of  (Jreeniand.  Working  his  way  around 
Cape  Cod,  which  he  called  Kialarnes,  be  sailed  north- 
ward to  the  main  land,  and  came  to  anchor  near  a 
bold  promontory  which  projected  into  the  sea,  cov- 
ered with  forest  to  the  water's  edge.  He  was  so  de- 
lighted with  the  place  that  he  exclaimed  :  "  Here  it 
is  beautiful,  and  here  I  should  like  to  fix  my  dwell- 
ing!'' 

While  at  anchor  near  this  promontory,  and  while 
preparing  to  go  ashore,  the  Norsemen  discovered 
three  small  canoes,  each  containing  three  natives, 
whom  they  pursued,  killing  all  but  one,  who  escaped 
to  his  tribe.  He,  with  just  indignation,  soon  returned 
with  others  of  his  tribe  to  destroy,  if  possible,  the 
Northmen,  who  had  so  cruelly  betrayed  their  confi- 
dence. But  the  arrows  and  the  frail  birch  canoe  of 
the  natives  were  as  nothing  compared  with  the  battle- 
screens  raised  by  the  Northmen  on  their  ship's  side  ; 
so  that  the  natives  S'lon  retired,  but  not  until  lliey  bad 
mortally  wounded  Thorwold,  who  had  only  time  to 
say,  "This  is  my  death-blow  ;  1  desire  you  to  depart 
as  soon  as  possible,  but  first  take  my  body  to  the  shore 
and  bury  it  upon  the  promontory  before  you,  where 
I  had  intended  to  make  my  abode.  I  shall  now  dwell 
there  forever.  Place  a  cross  at  my  head  and  also  at 
my  feet,  and  call  the  place  Krossancs." 

Abbot,  in  his  "History  of  Maine,"  says:  "This 
event  took  place,  »s  it  is  supposed,  near  Boston  Har- 
bor.      It   was  the   first  conflict  between  the  native 
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Americans  and  the  Europeans,  and  in  this  encounter 
the  Europeans  were  probably  outrageously  in  the 
wrong."  Thorwald's  men,  a(ter  the  death  of  their 
leader,  returned  to  Xarragansett  Bay,  where  they 
spent  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  set  sail  for  Green- 
land with  a  cargo  of  wood  and  furs. 

Lewis,  in  his  "  History  of  Lynn,"  says:  "The  ques- 
tion has  arisen  whether  Krossanes  was  Nahant  or 
Gurnet  Point."  There  is  nothing  remarkable  about 
the  latter  place,  and  though  so  long  a  time  has  passed, 
no  person  has  thought  it  desirable  to  dwell  there,  but 
it  is  used  as  a  pasture  for  sheep.  It  is  far  otherwise 
with  Xahant,  which  answers  the  description  well ;  and 
thousands,  on  visiting  it,  have  born  witness  to  the 
appropriateness  of  Thorwald's  exclamation  :  ''  Here 
it  is  beautitul,  and  here  I  should  like  to  fix  my  dwell- 
ing-place '.  " 

The  above  account  of  Thorwald  would  be  a  very 
important  historical  record  in  the  history  of  Xahant, 
if  we  could  find  sufficient  authority  to  identify  it  with 
"  Krossanes,"  the  promontory  near  which  Thor- 
wald anchored  his  ship  ;  with  the  beach  where  he  saw 
the  Indians  ;  the  bay  where  the  one  surviving  Indian 
escaped  and  returned  with  his  fleet  of  canoes ;  the 
point  or  cove  where  the  first  battle  between  the  In- 
dian and  the  European  was  fought  in  New  England  ; 
the  landing-place  where  they  made  the  grave  for 
Thorwald,  and  where  they  erected  the  two  crosse.".  But 
the  shadowy  history  of  nearly  a  thousand  years  ago  is 
but  a  story  that  must  be  read  and  weighed  by  the 
reader,  who  can  judge  for  himself  whether  Nahant 
was  "  Krossanes  " — the  Cape  of  the  Cross. 

That  it  should  have  been  Nahant  is  certainly  very 
possible.  Abbot  admits  it  to  be  near  Boston  Harbor, 
and  Lewis  also  is  in  favor  of  Nahant. 

Coming  to  a  later  day,  we  find  that  John  Smith,  in 
his  voyages  along  the  New  England  coast,  noticed 
Nahant, -ivhich  he  called  the  Mattahunt  Isles,  and 
made  a  landing  there.  He  also  speaks  of  the  iron- 
mines,  referring  to  the  cliffs  on  the  northeast  coast  of 
the  peninsula,  which  much  resemble  iron-ore.  But 
although  John  Smith  called  Nahant  the  Mattahunt 
Isles,  yet,  according  to  the  earliest  records  about  the 
time  of  Ciovernor  Endicott,  it  is  mentioned  as  Na- 
hant, so  called  probably  from  an  Indian  chief  named 
Nahanton. 

Early  Settlemexts. — By  early  records  we  find 
that  Robert  Gorges,  in  1622,  obtained  a  grant  of  lands 
in  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  which  grant  Nahant  was  in- 
cluded. Before  Blackstone  or  Johnsjn  made  their 
home  at  Boston,  settlers  were  tilling  the  soil  of  Na- 
hant and  cutting  down  the  woods  for  their  <lwellings 
and  fences,  as  a  settlement  was  probably  made  there 
previous  to  1G30  or  thereabouts. 

This  is  proved  by  the  deposition  of  one  William 
Dixey,  which  we  quote  below : 

*'  Sworoe  aaith,  that  ;ibout  twenty-eigbt  yeare  agoe,  Mr.  Isaak  John- 
«oD,  being  my  master,  Writl  to  the  Hon'rd  Goreror:  m  now  ia  Jlr. 
Endicott  for  a  place  to  Bitt  downe  in  upon  which  Mr.  Endicott  gave  me 
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and  the  rest  leave  to  go  whei^  wee  would,  upon  which  I  went  to  Sau- 
gn8t,  now  l.inne,  anil  thoro  w«  mctt  with  Stiguniore  Juines  and  BOme 
otiipr  Indiiiiiij,  wlioo  did  give  me  and  tho  rest  leave  to  dwell  there  or 
tllereabuiltH.  whereiiputi  I  and  the  rest  of  niy  inaBter'n  company  did  ciitt 
grass  for  our  cattell  and  kept  the  in  ui)on  Nahant  fur  some  space  of  time, 
for  the  Indian,  .lames  Siigamoro  and  the  rest,  did  give  mo  and  the  rest, 
in  behalf  of  my  iniialer,  Johnson,  wt  land  woo  would,  whereupon  we 
sett  down  in  Sangnst  and  had  quiet  possession  of  it  by  the  above  said 
Indians  and  kept  our  cattell  in  Nahant  the  anrniner  following." 
(Deposition  given  May  1,  1657.) 

After  this  date  (1630)  Isaac  Johnson  left  Lynn  for 
Boston,  being  one  of  its  first  settlers.  This  first  set- 
tlement at  Nahant  was  made  with  the  full  consetit  of 
j  the  Indians,  all  living  in  peace  together. 
j  Thus  the  first  settlers  obtained  a  title  to  their  lands 
first  from  Gov.  Endicott  to  go  where  they  would,  and 
afterwards  from  the  Indian,  Sagamore  James. 

Lynn,  including  Nahant,  was  a  large  township  ad- 
joining the  town  of  Salem,  the  first  landing-place  of 
the  Puritans.  In  this  large  territory  the  Puritans 
placed  their  homes  at  long  distances  from  each  other, 
in  convenient  or  chosen  spots,  each  family  occupying 
large  tracts  of  land.  A  few  families  gathered  at 
Tower  Hill,  Breed's  End,  Sagamore  Hill  and  Swamp- 
scott,  as  well  as  at  Nahant. 

Although  there  was  so  much  land,  far  more  than 
could  be  utilized,  yet  soon  after  the  settlemeuts  had 
been  made  disputes  and  much  quarreling  arose  over 
titles  and  boundaries.  In  order  to  peacefully  settle 
this  question,  the  majority  agreed  to  allot  to  each 
settler  as  much  as  it  was  thought  each  needed,  the 
remainder  being  held  in  common,  subject  to  vote  in 
town-meeting.  To  this  arrangement  there  was  a  dis- 
I  satisfied  minority,  who  purchased  of  the  Indian  saga- 
mores their  favorite  tracts  of  land,  as  they  deemed 
the  Indians  the  true  owners.  Among  these  pur- 
chasers was  one  Thomas  Dexter,  who,  by  verbal  pur- 
chase, bought  Sagamore  Hill  and  Nahant,  claiming 
them  as  his  own.  tilling  the  soil  and  making  inclo- 
snres  for  his  cattle,  and  denying  the  right  of  any  one 
to  interfere  with  his  fences.  Dexter's  fellow-towns- 
people of  Lynn  decidedly  objected  to  his  claim  of 
Nahant,  causing  much  ill-feeling,  which  finally  re- 
sulted in  a  suit  at  court,  which  made  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  for  the  newly  incorporated  town.  Nahant 
was  especially  desirable  on  account  of  its  excellent 
pasture  lands  tor  cattle,  as  a  fence  placed  across  the 
northwest  end  of  Long  Beach  protected  the  whole 
peninsula,  keeping  the  cattle  safely  enclosed,  besides 
serving  as  a  barrier  to  keep  out  the  bears  and  wolves. 
These  great  advantages  were  not  overlooked  by  the 
settlers  at  Nahant,  who  deeme<l  it  a  locality  worth 
contending  for. 

It  is  not  therefore  at  all  surprising  to  find  at  this 
time  several  claimants  for  Nahant.  One  was  Thomas 
Dexter,  who,  as  we  have  said  above,  claimed  it  by 
right  of  purchase  from  the  Indians,  There  is  in  a 
deposition  evidence  sufficient  to  show  that  he  pur- 
chased Nahant,  fenced  it  in,  and  that  a  suit  of  clothes 
was  a  part  of  the  consideration  paid.    Another  claim- 
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ant  was  the  town  of  Lynn,  whose  early  settlers 
claimed  it  by  their  right  of  first  settlement,  and  who 
hiid  given  it  to  the  rest  of  the  townspeople,  to  be 
used  in  common. 

Still  another  claim  made  was  by  the  settlers  who 
had  already  taken  hind  at  Nahant,  and  who  were 
much  annoyed  by  the  appearance  of  two  rent-gather- 
ers, one  sent  by  Thomas  Dexter,  the  other  by  the 
settlers  at  Lynn.  Many  of  the  settlers,  hecoming  dis- 
gusted, moved  away  to  more  peaceful  abiding-places, 
but  the  more  stubborn  remained  to  contest  their  own 
right  of  free  settlement,  refusing  to  pay  any  tax 
levied  u\mn  them. 

The  contest  for  Nahant  appears  to  have  been  both 
severe  and  stubborn,  so  much  so,  that  after  the  town 
of  Lynn  had  voted  to  allot  the  land  at  Nahant  equal- 
ly to  the  several  proprietors,  it  was  voted  at  a  sub- 
sequent town-meeting,  "  that  the  soil  should  be  sown 
down  to  English  grass,  and  that  no  house  should  be 
left  standing  I"  Such  an  act  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
find  elsewhere  ;  but  in  spite  of  it,  the  administrators 
of  Thomas  Dexter  appealed  to  the  decision  of  the 
court.  In  1676  the  case  was  decided  against  them 
in  favor  of  the  town  of  Lynn. 

We  next  hear  of  Nahant  in  1687,  when  the  notori- 
ous Edward  Randolph,  the  English  commissioner  of 
Charles  II. 's  time,  petitioned  "His  Excellency,  Sir 
Edward  Andros,  Knight,  Governor,  etc.,  etc,"  for  a 
grantof  Nahant.  In  1706  Lynn  voted  to  divide  itslands 
am<jng  the  townsiieoplc  and  received  from  the  courts 
the  legal  right  to  hold  and  divide  all  the  common 
land.  A  committee  composed  of  three  persons 
citizens  of  othertowns,  made  a  division  and  reported  it 
to  the  town-meeting,  when  it  was  duly  accepted. 
Previous  to  this  act  of  the  town  a  deed  of  Nahant 
had  been  procured  by  Lynn  from  the  Indians,  dated 
Seiitember  4,  )U86,  thus  making  the  title  of  Na- 
hant satisfactory  after  seventy  years  of  contest  at 
law. 

The  committee  just  mentioned  divided  Nahant 
into  two  hundred  and  eight  lots,  the  largest  contain- 
ing four  acres  and  six  rods,  the  smallest  thirty-eight 
rods.  The  division  was  made  liy  making  eleven 
strips  or  ranges  forty  rods  wide,  running  across  the 
peninsula  from  northeast  to  southwest. 

Bass  Point  was  laid  out  in  six  ranges,  running  east 
and  west,  and  Little  Nahant  in  two  ranges.  Between 
these  ranges  of  land  a  narrow  strip  of  land  one  rod 
wide  was  left  for  a  right  of  way  to  the  several  lots  j 
that  were  laid  out  acro-s  these  ranges  ;  the  lot  lines 
running  at  right  angles  with  the  narrow  roadway. 
These  lots  were  conveyed  by  written  deed,  under 
seal  and  recorded,  giving  title  to  other  and  new  pro- 
prietors. These  strangers,  who  now  began  to  come 
and  cut  the  grass  in  the  lielils  which  the  settlers  had 
tilled  and  occupieil,  and  which  had  been  the  play- 
grounil  iif  their  children,  declared  the  land  their  own, 
with  the  authority  which  comes  from  the  vote  of  a 
town-meeting,   sanctioned  by  the  supreme  ruling  of 


the  courts  of  England.    The  title  of  all  the  lands  on 
Nahant  rest  to-day  on  this  town  vote  of  1706. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1708,  Dr.  John  Burchsted  at- 
tached the  houre  of  Hugh  Alley,  Jr.,  at  Nahant, 
bringing  a  suit  of  trespass  against  him  for  cutting 
and  hauling  away  about  ten  hundred  pounds  of  Eng- 
lish hay  from  his  land.  The  land  from  which  Alley 
took  the  hay  was  from  the  lots  in  the  fourth  range, 
laid  out  to  Joseph  Collins  Jr.  and  Samuel  Newhall, 
and  had  been  purchased  from  them  by  Dr.  Burchsted. 
Hugh  Alley  claimed  this  Und,  "having  held  and  en- 
joyed it  for  above  fifty  years  last  past  down  to  this  last 
year  by  mowing,  fencing  and  improving,  without  dis- 
turbance or  molestation  till  now." 

He  further  claimed  that  the  town  of  Lynn  gave  him 
eight  acres  of  land  at  Nahant  for  his  services  in  the 
Pequot  War.  Dr.  Burclisted's  evidence  was  that 
Alley  was  a  tenant  only,  and  jiaid  rent  to  the  town  of 
Lynn,  for  the  land  which  Alley  claimed  bad  been  de- 
cided to  be  the  property  of  Lynn  previous  to  1706. 
Of  course  Alley  could  furnish  no  legal  title  against 
Burchsted,  and  so  he  was  forced  to  abandon  his  claim, 
and  was  lined,  with  the  costs  of  the  suit.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  wondered  at  that  Hugh  Alley,  after  a. 
peaceful  and  unmolested  residence  of  his  father  and 
himself  for  upwards  of  fifty  years,  should  jealously 
defend  this  house,  and  gather  in  his  barn  the  hay 
mowed  by  others  than  himself.  The  decree  of  court 
and  the  line  caused  Alley  to  abandon  Nahant  and 
make  Lynn  his  home. 

The  several  depositions  in  this  case  prove  most 
conclusively  that  Alley  Sr.  lived  at  Nahant  as  early 
as  1647,  making  him  the  second  known  inhabitant ; 
for  in  an  indenture  made  between  one  Armitage  and 
the  citizens  of  Lynn  in  the  year  1656,  19th  day, 
1st  Month,  we  find  the  following  phrase:  "For  as 
much  wood  as  groweth  upon  six  acres  of  land  on 
Nahant,  near  unto  ye  place  where  Thomas  Graves' 
house  stood,"  showing  that  one  Thomas  Graves  had 
lived  at  Nahant  and  had  had  a  house  there,  which  had 
been  destroyed  prior  to  the  year  1656.  This  makes 
Graves  the  first  known  inhabitant  and  Alley  the 
second. 

Probably  two  settlers,  named  Lindsay  and  Fferne, 
a'so  lived  on  Nahant  about  this  time,  as  Susanna 
Ffernc's  testimony  in  the  land  controversy  shows. 
She  "  Testifieth  that  ye  Land  in  Controversie  between 
Doctor  Burshted  and  Hugh  Allie,  Ever  since  my  re- 
membrance (lor  at  best  thirty  years),  has  been  in  ye 
possession  of  and  improvement  of  Hugh  Allie,  de- 
ceased, and  James  Mills  under  him,  and  they  never 
have  been  dispossessed  by  any  man,  and  that  ye  sd 
Land  has  been  fenced  in  ever  since  my  remembrance, 
I  being  Borne  at  Nahant,  near  ye  same  place.  I 
further  teslifie  yt  Hugh  Allie,  Deceased,  hud  another 
piece  of  Land  fenced  in  where  bis  House  stood, 
which  was  a  considerable  distance  Irom  ye  land  in 
Controversie,  which  now  lies  common,  and  has  dun 
soe   for   many   years."       The  suit  of  Burchsted  vs- 
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Alley  settled  the  land  controversies  on  Niilmnt,  the 
owners  now  beginning  to  convey  their  huuisand  give 
a  good  title. 

Hugh  Alley,  Sr.,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  prom- 
inent settlers  at  Xaliant,  the  only  one  who  kept  his 
home  there  in  opposition  to  the  decree  of  Lynn  that 
it  should  be  sown  to  English  grass,  deserves  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  The  iirst  that  is  known  of 
him  is  in  1635,  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven 
years,  he  embarked,  a  "no  subsidy"  man,  from 
Stepney  Parish  in  England,  in  the  ship  "Abigail,'' 
bound  for  New  England.  In  company  wiih  him 
were  Henry  and  .\nn  Collins,  with  three  children- 
Henry,  John  and  Margery.  Hugh  Alley  probably 
married  Mary  Graves,  daughter  of  Thomas  Graves, 
by  whom  he  had  eight  children, — Mary,  born  January 
6,  1642  ;  John,  born  November  30,  1646  ;  Martha, 
born  July  31,  1649;  Sarah,  born  April  15,  1651; 
Hugh,  born  May  15,  li)53  ;  Solomon,  born  August  2,  i 
1656;  Hannah,  born  June  1,  1661 ;  Jacob,  born  Sep- 
tember 5,  1663.  He  must  have  settled  at  Nahant  as 
early  as  1647  or  '48,  as  six  of  his  children  were  born 
here.  John  Lewi.s,  aged  seventy-^ight  years,  testifieth 
"that  I  plowed  ye  land  in  controversie  for  Hugh 
Alley  for  forty  years  from  year  to  year,  to  my  best  re- 
membrance." Also  by  deposition  of  Benjamin  Col- 
lins, aged  about  sixty  years,  who  "testifieth  to  bis 
knowledge  that  said  Alley  had  another  field  within 
fence,  where  his  house  stood,  some  distance  from  ye 
land  in  controversie."  Eleanor  Hudson,  aged  seventy- 
seven  years,  gave  the  same  testimony,  and  Joanna 
Alley,  of  full  age,  testified  that  she  saw  her  mother- 
in-law,  Mary  Graves,  above  named,  put  James  Mills 
in  possession  of  "  ye  aforesaid  house  and  land  that 
was  formerly  in  ye  possession  of  Hugh  Alley  about 
thirty-three  j-ears  since."  According  to  this  testi- 
mony of  Joanna  Alley,  the  house  and  barn  of  Hugh 
Alley  were  standing  in  1673  or  '74.  These  deposi- 
tions also  show  that  the  remainder  of  Nahant,  outside 
of  the  Alley  farm,  was  laid  out  and  used  in  common 
for  pasture  by  the  townspeople  of  Lynn. 

Hugh  Alley  served  in  the  Pequot  War,  as  by 
deposition  of  Benjamin  Collins  and  others,  "the  land 
DOW  in  controversie,  called  the  Hope  Well,  was  given 
to  Hugh  Alley  for  his  services  in  the  Pequot  War." 
It  would  seem  that  they  were  a  sturdy,  fighting 
family,  for  his  son  Solomon  was  killed  afterwards  in 
King  Philip's  War. 

The  exact  spot  upon  which  Alley's  house  stood  can- 
not be  definitely  determined.  The  only  indication 
we  have  is  that  it  was  not  far  from  Hope  Well,  which 
was  in  the  fourth  range,  so  that  the  house  must  have 
stood  on  land  partly  owned  now  by  Mr.  Albert 
Whitney  and  Mr.  Fred.  Sears,  probably  in  the  north 
corner  of  the  Sears  lot.  The  place  named  Hope 
Well  was  probably  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  ship 
"Hope  Well,"  which  arrived  at  Salem,  September, 
1635,  bringing  among  its  passengers  .loanna  and 
Mary  Graves,  aged  thirty  and  twenty-six  respectively, 


who  were  probably  children  of  Thomas  Graves,  as 
they  came  to  Nahant,  where  Graves  was  settled. 
Hugh  Alley  died  January  25,  1674. 

Martha,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Hugh  Alley,  mar- 
ried James  Mills,  who  tended  the  sheep  and  cattle 
and  occupied  the  house  of  his  father-in  law.  Hugh 
Alley,  Jr.,  married  Rebecca  Hood,  December  9,  IfiSl, 
and  left  five  children, — Rebecca,  Benjamin,  Jacob, 
Samuel  and  Hannah.  Thus  through  all  the  turmoil 
and  strife  for  the  soil  of  Nahant,  Hugh  Alley  and  his 
descendants  defended  them-selves,  keeping  their 
buildings  and  fences  standing. 

The  homestead  was  a  most  desirable  dwelling- 
place;  it  had  the  best  of  soil  for  farming,  with  nu- 
merous springs  of  water,  an  abundant  supply  of  wood, 
besides  being  a  safe  place  for  the  pasturage  of  cattle. 
There  were  plenty  of  fish  and  sea-birds,  with  an 
abundance  of  plover  and  land-birds,  making  a  home 
surrounded  with  plenty  at  its  very  doors.  This  was 
too  much  for  one  or  two  to  enjoy  and  soon  attracted 
others,  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  Isaac  John- 
son and  Saltonstall  sent  their  servants  to  take  charge 
of  cattle  sent  to  graze  on  these  fields  so  early  cleared 
by  the  first  settlers.  These  settlers  stayed  in  Nahant 
until  Boston  and  Charlestown  opened  border  fields, 
with  an  abundance  of  salt  marsh  land  from  which  hay 
could  be  procured  for  feeding  cattle  through  the 
winter. 

Jo=eph  Jacobs  married  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Alley  and  became  a  large  land-owner  on  Nahant,  but 
he  conveyed" his  lands  to  other  parties  and  moved  to 
Lynn. 

Among  other  early  settlers  are  John  and  Miihael 
Lambert,  the  latter  of  whom  married  Eleanor  Hud- 
son, and  lived  near  Alley  for  about  twenty-four 
years. 

Christopher  Lindsay,  another  early  settler,  also 
lived  on  the  land  called  Hope  Well  for  four  or  five 
years — "till  his  death."  Susanna  Fferne,  born  at 
Nahant  in  1664,  married  Michael  Lombard,  and  lived 
at  Nahant  upwards  of  twenty- four  years  ;  but  to  trace 
these  would  hardly  be  worth  the  time  and  research 
nece-ssary. 

Ann,  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  B.  Alley,  son  of 
Hugh  Alley,  Jr.,  married  Jonathan  Johnson.  They 
lived  near  the  spot  where  Hugh  Alley's  house  stood. 

From  two  of  his  sons,  Joseph  and  Caleb,  the  nu- 
merous family  of  Johnsons  sprang,  living,  some  of 
them,  on  those  inclosed  acres  settled  by  Hugh  Alley 
in  1647,  or  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  ago. 
Samuel  Breed,  Sr.,  who  married  Annie  Hood,  Febru- 
ary 5,  1696,  a  sister  of  the  wife  of  Hugh  Alley,  Jr., 
bought  sixty  acres  of  land  from  Dr.  Burchsted  and 
other.H  in  1717,  which  he  conveyed  to  two  of  his  sons, 
Samuel  and  Jabez,  in  the  year  1735.  In  1738  they 
divided  it  between  them,  and  the  next  year  Jabez 
sold  his  land  to  Richard  Hood  and  moved  to  Lynn. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  Samuel  Breed,  Sr.,  lived  at 
Nahant  previous  to  1717,  when  he  purchased  his  land 
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there ;  but  his  two  sons  were  both  living  there  in 
separate  houses  before  1739.  His  marriage  to  the 
sister  of  the  wife  of  Hugli  Alley,  Jr.,  may  have  in- 
dueed  him  to  make  Nahaiit  his  home,  as  some  of  his 
children  were  bom  there,  viz. :  Samuel,  Ann,  Jabez, 
Martha,  Vesiah,  Ruth,  Ebenezerand  Benjamin.  Sub- 
sequent marriages  show  that  the  descendants  of  Hugh 
Alley  returned  to  the  old  homestead  and  made  Na- 
hant  their  home;  so  this  homestead,  over  which  there 
had  been  so  much  fjuarreling,  again  came  into  the 
posse.'ision  of  the  descendants,  being  occupied  consec- 
utively by  the  Alleys,  James  Mills,  Samuel  Breed, 
Sr.  and  Jr.,  and  their  descendants.  Jabez  Breed 
built  a  house  which  he  conveyed  to  Richard  Hood, 
making  two  houses  only  on  Nahant  at  that 
time. 

The  first  known  ancestor  of  the  Johnson  family  at 
Nahant  is  John  Johnson  (a  cousin  of  Isaac  John- 
son), who  came  from  England  with  his  wife  Margery, 
and  his  children,  Isaac  and  Humphrey.  He  proba- 
bly had  other  children  besides  these,  as  he  speaks  of 
live  in  his  will  in  1629.  He  settled  at  Roxbury,  and 
was  admitted  freeman  in  1630. 

He  was  a  learned  and  leading  man  in  the  colonies, 
and  represented  the  town  of  Roxbury  in  the  General 
Court  for  many  years.  He  was  also  surveyor-general 
of  the  arms  of  the  colonies. 

Mr.  Edward  Johnson,  of  Woburn,  says:  "To  write 
the  history  of  John  Johnson  would  fill  a  volume,  and 
his  worth  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  government 
of  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  is  too  well-known  to 
be  recorded  here."  He  died  September  29,  1659. 
Margery,  his  wife,  died  .June  9,  1655. 

Humphrey,  a  son  of  John  Johnson,  married  Ellen 
Cheney  INIarch  20,  1642.  Their  children  were  Me- 
hitable,  born  September,  1644 ;  Deborah,  born  .June 
20,  1650  (these  two  were  born  at  Roxbury);  John, 
born  March,  165.3;  Joseph,  born  June  24,  1655; 
Benjamin,  born  August  27,  1657 ;  Margaret,  born 
August,  1659  (the  last  four  were  born  at  Scituate). 

Humphrey,  attorney  for  I'lymouth,  witnessed  the 
will  of  Governor  Winthrop,  and  was  a  leading  man 
both  in  Plymouth  and  Scituate. 

John,  a  son  of  Humphrey,  married  Mary . 

Their  children  were  Elizabeth,  born  May  19,  1675  ; 
Joseph,  born  October,  1677;  Rebecca,  born  Novem- 
ber 17,  1679;  Rachel,  born  December  2.'?,  16,^1; 
.Jonathan,  born  February  20,  1682 — all  burn  at 
Rehiiljotb. 

Jonathan  Johnson  came  to  Lynn  in  1706,  and 
married  Sarah  Mansfield  May  ,30,  1710.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  town  of  Lynn  granted  him,  in  town- 
meeting,  a  piece  of  land  "to  set  his  house  upon." 
On  his  first  coming  to  Ijvnn  he  was  warned  out  of 
town  by  the  constable,  but  refused  to  go.  Ten  years 
later  he  was  chosen  constable  and  gave  similar  warn- 
ings to  those  who  came  into  the  settlement.  The 
children  of  .Jonathan  Johnson  and  Sarah  Mansfield 
were  Mary,  born    1712;    Phehe,  born    1714;    Sarah, 


boru   1718;    Edward,   born    1721;    Jonathan,    born 
1723;  Elizabeth,  born  1726. 

Sarah,  wife  of  .Jonathan  .Johnson,  died  in  1726, 
and  he  married  for  his  second  wife  Susanna  Mower, 
in  the  year  1726.  Jonathan  .Johnson  died  at  Lynn 
June  14,  1741,  in  his  fifty-eighth  year. 

Of  his  sons,  Edward  lived  at  Lynn  and  Salem, 
where  he  proved  himself  a  successful  merchant.  His 
descendants  now  live  in  Boston  and  Lynn. 

Jonathan,  when  a  young  man,  enlisted  in  a  cavalry 
regiment,  under  the  command  of  Major  (graves,  and 
fought  in  the  French  aud  Indian  AVars,  from  which 
event  in  his  life  he  gained  the  sobriquet  of  "Troop- 
er." After  returning  home  he  learned  chair-making 
and  also  block-making,  and  soon  after  moved  to 
Marblehead,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade. 

He  married,  June  11,  1745,  Katherine  Brummage, 
who  died  February  13,  17.53.  They  had  one  child, 
Jonathan,  born  December  29,  1745,  who  died  in  his 
youth. 

For  his  second  Avife  he  married  Susanna  Farring- 
ton,  .July  25,  1753.  Their  children  wore  Mary,  born 
May  8,  1755;  Rebecca,  born  February  26,  1757; 
William,  born  .January  3,  1759. 

He  married  for  his  third  wife  .Vnn  Alley,  the 
widow  of  Thomas  Williams,  and  a  granddaughter  of 
Hugh  Alley.  He  then  bought  out  Jeremiah  Gray's 
interest  in  Nahant  and  moved  there,  where  his  three 
sons  were  born — Benjamin,  October  11, 1771  ;  .Joseph, 
February  12,  1776;  and  Caleb,  December  7.  1778. 

He  spent  his  time  at  Nahant  in  farming  and  fish- 
injj;  and  following  his  trade.  On  one  occasion,  while 
out  fishing  in  his  boat,  the  "Jolly  Veuture,"  a 
severe  northwest  gale  arose,  carrying  away  the  sails 
of  his  little  craft  and  making  her  unmanageable; 
however,  with  the  pieces  of  sail  he  had,  he  managed 
to  make  a  landing  on  the  lower  part  of  Cape  Cod, 
where  he  lost  his  boat,  but  saved  himself.  From 
there  he  traveled  on  foot,  following  along  the  shore, 
receiving  the  charity  of  the  settlers,  who  gave  him 
lodging  and  food,  until  he  reached  home,  after  two 
weeks  of  hardship,  with  feet  and  hands  frost-bitten. 
It  is  said  that  afterwards  he  would  stand  in  his  door- 
way whenever  the  wind  blew  furiously  and  curse  the 
north  wind.  He  died  in  1799,  while  living  with  his 
son,  Caleb  .Johnson. 

The  three  sons  of  .Tonatlian  .Johnson — Benjamin, 
Joseph  and  Caleb — served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven 
years  at  the  shoemaker's  trade  with  their  half-broth- 
er, Thomas  Williams. 

Benjamin  married  Betsy  Batchelder,  September  24, 
1795,  and  made  Market  Street,  Lynn,  his  home. 
Their  children  were  .Vnna,  born  November  2,  1785; 
Lewis,  born  January,  1800,  died  January  15,  1801 ; 
Benjamin,  born  July  1,  1804;  Jonathan,  born  Sep- 
tember 19,  1806,  died  young. 

Among  the  country  people  who  came  to  Nahant 
for  pleasure  and  health  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hartwell, 
of  Claremont,  with  their  daughter  Olive.     An  attach- 
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nient  was  formed  between  Olive  Hartwell  and  Caleb 
Johnson,  bnt  at  the  time  of  the  dojiarture  of  Mr. 
Hartwell  and  his  family  he  had  not  been  accepted  as 
a  suitor  for  the  daughter.  In  this  condition  of  ad'airs 
the  father  and  daughter  left  Xahant  for  their  jour- 
ney homeward,  but  Caleb,  unwilling  to  be  left  be- 
hind, followed  the  retreating  vehicle  on  horseback. 
He  overtook  them  iu  Maiden,  and  followed  close  after 
until  Worcester  was  reached ;  here  Mr.  Hartwell, 
thinking  such  persistency  should  be  rewarded,  ofl'cred 
his  seat  in  the  vehicle  to  Caleb,  while  he  rode  the 
horse;  thus  the  engagement  was  made,  and  soon  after 
Olive  Hartwell  became  the  wife  of  Caleb  Johnson,  in 
the  year  1798. 

Caleb  Johxsox  always  lived  in  the  old  Johnson 
homestead,  where  he  commenced  his  married  life,  and 
where  all  his  children  where  born.  Nearly  all  his 
life  was  spent  in  the  fishing  business.  He  was  a  part 
owner  of  the  "Dolphin,"  "  Jefferson  "  and  "Lafay- 
ette," which  vessels  he  commanded  the  most  of  the 
time  they  were  employed  in  the  fishing  business  at 
Nahant.  He  was  noted  for  his  great  endurance  and 
his  remarkable  memory.  He  would  remember  the 
accounts  of  the  sale  of  his  fares  of  fish  to  the  various 
customers  during  the  week,  so  that  when  he  received 
the  money  for  himself  and  crew,  it  was  always  found 
correct,  as  verified  by  the  book  account  which  had 
been  kept  by  the  customers. 

In  the  forwarding  of  the  building  and  maintaining 
of  school  and  church,  he  contributed  money,  and 
bore  the  same  burdens  with  his  brother  Joseph, 
although  his  name  does  not  appear  as  prominent  in 
the  otticial  government  of  these  institutions  as  that 
of  his  brother  Joseph. 

A  severe  accident,  occasioned  by  a  fall,  unfitted 
him  from  the  further  pursuit  of  fishing,  which  he  had 
steadily  followed  for  about  fifty  years.  Yet  he  always 
held  an  interest  in  the  fishing  fleet ;  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  he  always  wanted  to  own  a  timber-head  in 
some  of  the  boats,"  and  he  held  an  interest  in  the  last 
boat  of  the  fleet  until  the  time  of  his  death.  When 
an  old  man,  over  eighty-four  years  old,  it  was  not  un- 
common to  see  him,  before  the  break  of  day,  at 
anchor  in  his  dory  patiently  waiting  for  the  "  day- 
light sj)urt." 

He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-nine  years. 

The  old  Johnson  homestead  was  built  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  present  date,  and 
has  been  occupied  by  members  of  the  Johnson  family 
for  more  than  a  century.  There,  four  generations 
of  the  family  have  lived.  Some  of  the  rooms  in  the 
old  homestead,  the  "  cradle  of  the  .Johnson  family," 
now  remain  the  same  as  then  occupied  by  the  genera- 
tions who  have  passed  away. 

The  small  windows  and  paneled  walls,  the  narrow 
door,  the  old-fashioned  furniture,  the  folding-bed,  the 
old  clock,  the  two  small  rocking-chairs  which  Caleb 
and  Olive  Johnson  occupied,  facing  each  other  in 
their  chosen  places  by  the  fire-place,  where  the  embers 


for  80  many  years  never  went  out,  were  familiar  sights 
to  many. 

In  the  homestead  Caleb  imd  Olive  Johnson  com- 
menced their  married  life  in  17i)S,  and  all  their  chil- 
dren were  boru  there.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the 
first  death  that  occurred  in  Caleb  Johnson's  family  was 
the  death  of  his  wife  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
four  years. 

Mrs.  Johnson,  or  Aunt  Olive,  as  she  was  familiarly 
called,  was  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  woman 
and  possessed  to  a  marked  degree  those  qualities 
which  make  up  the  excellent  wife  and  mother.  Her 
judgment  was  always  wise  and  foreseeing,  and  her 
children,  when  grown  up  to  men  and  women,  would 
always  come  back  to  her  for  counsel  and  guidance  in 
whatever  business  enterprises  they  were  about  to  en- 
gage. 

The  children  of  Caleb  and  Olive  Johnson  were 
Mary,  born  December  G,  1800;  Welcome  William, 
born  August  26,  1803;  George  L.,  born  April  8, 1806  ; 
Clara,  born  March  15,  1808;  Edward  Au^iustus,  born 
June  15,  1810;  Caleb  Hervey,  born  May  21,  1812; 
Daniel  W.,  born  February  5,  1815;  Olive  Cornelia, 
born  February  12,  1817  ;  William  Frederick,  born 
July  30,  1819 ;  Charles  Warren,  born  January  2, 
1823. 

Joseph  Johnson  married  Mary  Cox,  daughter  of 
Captain  Francis  Cox,  of  Salem,  May  7,  1797;  and 
commenced  his  married  life  on  Broad  Street,  Lynn, 
but  returned  to  Nahant  a  few  years  later  and  built 
his  house  there. 

The  children  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Johnson  were 
Joseph,  born  January  5,  1798;  Jonathan,  born  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1800;  Francis,  born  July  3,  1802;  Eliza, 
born  July  29,  1806;  Pamelia,  born  October  11,  1808; 
AVashington  Harlow,  born  July  16,  1811  ;  Dolly 
Madison,  born  July  28,  1813;  Walter,  born  October 
20,  1816. 

Mrs.  Mary  Johnson  died  November  19,  1818  ;  and 
June  1,  1819,  Joseph  Johnson  married  Miss  Betsy 
Graves,  daughter  of  Captain  Nathaniel  Graves,  of 
North  Reading. 

Their  children  were  Daniel  Alfred,  born  April  26, 
1820  ;  Edward  Kirke,  born  November  7,  1822;  Fred- 
ericTv  Henry,  born  April  30,  1825;  Franklin  Everett, 
born  November  4,1827;  Mary  Graves,  born  April 
15,  1830,  died  1831 ;  Edmund  Buxton,  born  July  13, 
1832. 

Joseph  Johnson's  long  and  useful  life  was  nearly 
all  spent  at  Nahant.  In  the  winter  months  he  was 
engaged  in  fishing,  in  summer  in  farming.  For 
many  years  the  simple  sign  marked  J.  Johnson  was 
nailed  to  the  west  corner  of  his  house,  which  was  one 
of  the  first  hotels  in  the  town.  It  dated  back  to  1812, 
and  was  familiarly  known  as  Johnson's  hotel. 

He  was  among  the  first  to  forward  the  building  of 
a  church  and  school-house  at  Nahant,  and  contributed 
his  full  share  in  money,  as  well  as  generously  furnish- 
ing board  to  the  workmen  while  constructing  the  build- 
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ing, — a  sacrifice  known  only  to  the  pioneers  who 
zealously  founded  and  cared  for  these  institutions. 

In  records  of  the  past  tlie  name  of  Joseph  is  con- 
sjjicuous  as  a  nienil)cr  of  the  School  Committee  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Fir.'st  Methodist  Church  in  Lynn, 
until  the  building  of  the  village  church  at  Nahant, 
where  lie  served  as  trustee  and  deacon  until  his  death, 
in  1854. 

RiCHAKD  Hood  (mentioned  above),  the  son  of 
Richard  Hood,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Lynn.  He  married 
Theodate  Collins,  May  20,  1718;  and  had  nine  chil- 
dren, viz., — Theodate,  born  October  27,  1719;  Jede- 
diah,  born  September  25,  1721 ;  Content,  born  De- 
cember 20,  1722;  Rebecca,  born  April  3,  172.5;  Han- 
nah, born  December  3,  1727  ;  Patience,  born  Septem- 
ber 9, 1730 ;  Abner,  born  September  26, 1733;  Abigail, 
born  September  14,  1730. 

Jeremiah  Gray  married  Theodate,  a  daughter  of 
Richard  Hood  ;  he  built  a  house  in  1741,  and  in- 
closed it  with  a  stone-wall,  on  land  purchased  by 
Richard  Hood  of  Samuel  Breed,  .Tr.,  which  comprised 
two  lots  originally  laid  out  to  Widow  Ivory  and  Cap- 
tain Ele/.or  Lindsay.  Gray  afterwards  conveyed  the 
land  to  Jonathan  Johnson  in  17.58.  At  that  date 
there  were  but  three  families  living  at  Nahant, — 
Breed,  Hood  and  Johnson. 

Abner  Hood,  son  of  Richard  Hood,  inherited  by 
will  all  his  father's  real  estate  on  Nahant,  which 
comprised  fifty-three  acres,  including  a  house  and 
barn.  He  came  to  Nahant  with  his  father  in  1739. 
Mr.  Hood  was  married  when  fifty  years  old  to  Keziah 
Breed,  a  sister  of  the  then  somewhat  distinguished 
Ebenozer  Breed,  of  Lynn. 

They  had  five  children, — ^Abner,  born  April  1,  1784; 
Richard,  born  March  13,1788;  Theodate,  born  May 
23,1787;  Bonjamin  and  Ebenezer,  born  A|iril7,  1790. 
At  his  death  he  left  his  estate,  comprising  the  home- 
stead with  over  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  to  his  four 
sons,  who  made  a  division  in  1820.  5Ir.  Hood  was  a 
small  man  and  always  wore  the  Quaker  style  of  dress, 
as  he  belonged  to  that  sect.  He  served  as  a  selectman 
of  the  town  of  Lynn,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the 
committee  that  decided  the  line  between  Lynn  and 
Reading.  As  the  Society  of  Friends,  however,  objected 
to  his  holding  office,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  worldly 
and  not  consistent  with  their  religious  teachings,  he 
resigned  from  all  public  trusts  and  refused  to  hold 
public  oflicc  further.  He  was  ii  prudent  and  indus- 
trious farmer,  spending  all  his  life  on  Nahant,  anil 
dying  there  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  Of  the  sons  of 
Abner  Hood,  Abner  Hood,  Jr.,  married,  in  1807, 
Mary  Newhall  Richards;  Ebenezer  Hood  married 
Abbie  Phillips,  of  Lynn  ;  Benjamin  Hood  married 
Hannah,  daughter  of  John  Pliillips,  of  Lynn.  He 
inherited  the  Imniestead,  with  one-fourth  part  of  his 
father's  estate.  Uncle  "  Ben,"  as  he  w;is  lamiliarly 
called,  was  the  humorist  and  practical  joker  of  the 
village,  and  made  life  enjoyable  to  all  who  knew 
him,  while  at  all   jmblic  gatherings  he  imparted   a 


ripple  of  wit  and  humor,  throwing  sunshine  into 
every  shadow. 

Richard  Hood  married  Clarissa  Herrick,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Martyn  Herrick,  of  North  Reading.  Dr.  Her- 
rick was  a  man  ofconsiderable  note  in  the  last  century. 
He  was  born  in  Reading  in  1747,  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1772,  and  there  began  the  study  of 
medicine  with  Dr.  (afterwards  Governor)  Brooks,  of 
Medford.  He  met  Paul  Revere  in  his  memorable  ride 
from  Boston,  and  going  in  the  opposite  direction, 
spread  the  warning.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington, and  after  the  battle  assisted  Dr.  Brooks  in 
caring  for  the  wounded.  He  enlisted  in  the  army, 
from  which  he  was  transferred  to  the  navy  as  surgeon, 
and  was  twice  captured  by  the  British.  After  the  war 
he  settled  as  a  practicing  physician  in  North  Reading, 
where  he  died  in  the  year  1820. 

Mr.  Richard  Hood,  unlike  his  brothers,  who  were 
farmers,  engaged  in  the  fishing  business,  and  was  one 
of  the  owners  and  crew  of  the  "  Dolphin  "  and  "  La- 
fayette." In  1819  he  built  the  Hood  Hotel  for  tran- 
sient and  summer  boarders.  In  182G  he  conveyed 
his  estate  to  Mr.  Charles  Bradbury,  who  afterwards 
conveyed  it  to  Mr.  Jesse  Rice,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Hood  in  the  hotel  business.  Richard  Hood  moved 
to  Portland,  Maine,  where  he  engaged  in  the  packet 
service  between  Boston  and  Portland.  In  1847  he 
returned  to  Lynn,  where  he  resided  with  his  son  Mar- 
tyn until  his  death. 

When  an  old  man  he  returned  to  Nahant  for  the 
summer,  and  in  a  small  boat  pursued  the  business  of 
his  early  choice,  catching  his  fish  from  the  old  and 
familiar  fishing-grounds,  some  of  which  grounds 
bear  his  name  to  this  day.  He  was  famous  for  relat- 
ing stories  of  the  past  history  of  the  town  and  State, 
which,  if  they  had  been  gathered  then,  would  be 
worth  the  telling  now. 

Martin  Hekuick  Hood,  the  son  of  Richard  and 
Clarissa  Hood,  was  born  at  Nahant,  September  15, 
1813.  Here  he  lived  until  the  age  of  twelve,  when 
he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Portland,  Elaine, 
where  he  learned  the  shoemaking  trade,  in  which  he 
was  employed  until  1848,  when  he  returned  to  Lynn 
and  there  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes. 

December  9,  1852,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  G. 
Hay,  of  Charlestown,  daughter  of  Mr.  Francis  Hay- 
In  18(;0  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  in  the  new 
industry  of  sole-cutting,  that  large  and  growing 
industry  in  which  to-day  millions  of  capital  is  in- 
vested. He  retired  from  active  business  life  at  the 
age  of  seventy-three,  rich  in  the  rewards  of  a  long 
and  industrious  life.  His  lineage  is  marked  by  illus- 
tricius  men  and  women  in  the  earliest  history  of  the 
colonies,  dating  back  to  the  days  of  Endicott,  John- 
son and  Saltonstall.  His  ancestors  on  his  father's 
side  were  Quakers,  and  adverse  to  war,  while  on  his 
mother's  side  they  were  among  the  first  to  fight  for 
liberty  and  country.    These  two  qualities  still  live  in 
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tlie  representative  of  the  Hood  families,  whose  por- 
trait finds  a  place  in  this  volume. 

The  Breed  family  were  among  the  first  families  to 
make  their  permanent  home  at  Nahaiit,  Samuel 
Breed  having  lived  there  i)revious  to  170().  Samuel 
Breed,  Sr.,  was  married  to  Annie  Hood  February  5, 
1090.  Their  ihildren  were  Samuel,  born  November 
11,  1(592;  Amos,  boru  July  20,  1694;  Jabez,  born 
January  26,1695;  Abigail,  born  September  7,  1698; 
Nathan,  born  January  3,  1702;  Ke/.iah,  born  Octo- 
ber 16,1704;  Annie,  born  July  28,1706;  Ebenezer, 
born  May  1,  1710;  Kuth,  born  Warih  10,  1711; 
Benjamin,  born  July  4,  1715. 

Samuel  Breed,  Jr.,  was  married  to  Deliverance 
Basset,  January  25,  1719.  Their  children  were 
Anna,  born  March  20,  1726;  Sarah,  born  September 
29,  1729;  Hulda,  born  May  13,  1731;  Nehemiah, 
born  January  19,  1736. 

Nehemiah  Breed  married  Abigail  ,  ])robably 

a  daughter  of  Nehemiah  Bassett.  Their  only  child 
was  William  Breed,  born  September  21,  1759.  Wil- 
liam Breed  was  married  to  Hannah  Bassett,  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  and  Eunice  Bassett.  Their  children 
were  Nehemiah  and  Daniel.  Nehemiah  Breed 
married  Miriam  Alley,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and 
Hulda  Alley.  Their  children  were  Abigail,  born 
March  27,  1813;  Lvdia  Alley  born  November  2, 1814. 

Daniel  Breed,  son  of  William  Breed,  married  Abi- 
gail Newhall,  dausrhter  of  Rufus  Newhall.  Their 
children  were  William  N.,  born  June  28,  1825; 
John  H.,  born  September  26,  1835.  Daniel  Breed, 
died  September  2,  1858. 

Nahant  IX  1800. — At  the  time  of  Jonathan 
Johnson's  death,  just  as  a  new  century  was  begin- 
ning, Nahant  looked  very  difterently  from  what  it 
now  is. 

A  stone  wall,  from  shore  to  shore,  fenced  in  the 
first  range  ;  another  stone  wall,  also  running  across 
from  shore  to  shore,  between  ranges  two  and  three, 
inclosed  the  second  range, — the  one  owned  by  Breed 
and  the  other  by  Hood.  From  about  the  centre  of 
the  wall  between  the  first  and  second  ranges  another 
stone  wall  ran  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  the 
range  line  between  ranges  five  and  six,  thence  north- 
easterly by  the  range  line  to  the  road  ;  continuing 
along  the  road  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  a  large 
boulder,  a  few  rods  above  Whitney's  Hotel ;  from 
there,  in  a  westerly  direction,  to  where  it  intersected 
the  long  line  of  wall  from  the  second  to  the  sixth 
range.  Still  another  wall  inclosed  the  Bank  field  or 
homestead  of  Richard  Hood.  At  Bass  Point  a  field 
was  inclosed  and  a  hotel  built  by  Joseph  Johnson,  of 
Lynn — one  of  the  first  hotels  built  on  the  coast  for 
summer  visitors. 

One  road  ran  through  the  town,  winding  here  and 
there  so  as  to  avoid  the  numerous  boulders  which 
were  scattered  about  the  pastures.  From  this  main 
road  others,  at  convenient  places,  ran  over  the  slope 
of  the  hill  to  the  beaches  and  to  Bass  Point. 


Leading  from  these  two  or  three  roads,  foot-paths 
and  cow-paths  wound  through  the  barberry  bushes, 
across  hill  and  marsh  land,  to  the  several  small 
springs  from  which  the  cattle  got  their  supply  of  wa- 
ter. A  few  cedar  trees  still  survived  on  Little  Na- 
hant, where  a  cart-way  extended  across  the  western 
end  from  Short  Beach  to  Long  Beach.  A  few 
trees  of  the  primeval  forest  that  once  grew  in  the 
lovv  lands  below  Whitney's  Hotel,  with  here  and 
there  a  stray  willow  or  cedar,  were  all  that  remained 
to  break  the  monotonous  stretch  of  bare  pasture  land. 
A  narrow  foot-path  wandered  along  the  shore,  leading 
hither  and  thither  down  to  the  waters'  edge. 

Of  the  three  families  at  that  time  living  in  Nahant, 
two, — Hood  and  Breed, — were  farmers,  who  owned 
nearly  all  the  land  in  the  first,  second,  third  and 
fourth  ranges,  while  the  third,  Johnson,  who  was  a 
fisherman,  owned  only  about  ten  acres  of  land.  He 
had  his  fishing-boat  anchored  near  Nipper  Stage 
Point,  and  had  also  a  small  boat-house  on  the  bank, 
with  flakes  for  drying  fish.  In  summer  countless 
flocks  of  plover,  curlew,  peep  and  other  birds  fre- 
quented the  shores  ;  while  in  winter  at  every  point 
innumerable  sea-fowl,  coots,  black  duck,  blue-winged 
teal,  brant,  wild  geese,  etc.,  fed  in  the  coves  and  bays. 
Fish,  of  course,  were  abundant,  and  thus  Nahant, 
primitive  in  society  and  unsurpassed  in  sporting  at- 
traction, seemed,  from  the  very  first,  destined  to  be  a 
place  of  summer  resort.  Even  at  this  early  time  it 
attracted  some  of  the  best  families  of  Boston  and 
Salem,  first  as  boarders  with  the  three  families  dwell- 
ing there,  and  later  as  owners  of  cottages. 

On  the  southwest  side  of  Nahant  are  two  small 
coves,  the  only  places  where  a  safe  landing  can  be 
made  in  severe  storms.  Nipper  Stage,  a  point  or 
rocky  ledge  running  out  in  a  westerly  direction  some 
twenty  rods,  breaks  the  undertow  of  the  sea  from  the 
first  cove.  A  smaller  ledge  separates  the  two  coves ; 
beside  which  stretches  a  sandy  beach  about  fifty 
yards  in  length.  This  little  sandy  beach,  bordered 
by  a  grassy  slope,  was  in  the  early  period  the  common 
landing-place  for  the  fishermen  and  farmers  of  Na- 
hant. Hence,  no  doubt,  the  wood  cut  by  Armitage 
in  1658  was  transported  by  water  to  Marblehead  and 
Boston.  Here,  at  the  head  of  the  little  cove,  were 
the  flakes  for  drying  fish,  which  were  gathered  into 
parcels  or  quintals  to  be  brought  to  market  by  water, 
although  the  greater  part  was  sold  to  country  jjeojile, 
who  visited  Nahant  for  that  purpose;  as  we  learn 
from  the  statement  of  Mrs.  Abner  Hood,  who  said 
that  many  country  people  came  to  purchase  dry  and 
fresh  fish,  lodging  at  the  Breed  Tavern. 

As  early  as  1738  Samuel  Breed,  Jr.,  was  designated 
in  a  deed  as  "Samuel  Breed,  Inn  Keeper,"  and  the 
land  conveyed  to  him  was  described  as  near  Nipper 
Stage.' 


1  Concerning  the  origin  of  tliifl  (jneer  name  we  bnve  no  certain  knowl- 
edge.   Tile  word  Nijpper  in  tbo  local  name  for  perch,  and  In  early  tinies 
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This  ledge  of  rocks  is  now  the  site  of  the  wharf 
and  steamboat  hiiiding.  In  1800  a  spring  near  the 
cove  furnished  an  abundance  of  good  water.  A  foot- 
path led  up  from  this  cove,  across  the  field  and 
through  the  swamp,  crossing  by  the  way  two  ditches, 
a  plank  serving  as  a  bridge,  while  on  either  side  were 
bushes  from  three  to  ten  feet  high  ;  thence  the  path 
wound  up  the  steep  hill,  through  a  grove  of  locust 
trees  to  the  Johnson  house  and  the  road.  Another 
road  circled  northward  around  the  hill  from  the  old 
boat-house  to  Dorothy's  Cove.  This  connected  with 
the  cart-way  that  led  up  the  hill  to  the  main  road, 
and  was  used  for  many  years  for  the  cartage  of  fish, 
wood,  stores,  etc.,  from  the  landing  to  the  village. 

Many  a  story  has  been  told  by  the  older  people  of 
adventures  and  incidents  at  this  spot.  Here  was  the 
first  steamboat  landing  of  1817.  Off  this  point  were 
anchored  the  "  Dolphin,"  "Lookout,"  "Sally  Ann," 
"  Lafayette "  and  others,  besides  the  fishing-boats. 
Near  by  was  a  large  boulder,  where  a  fire-place  of 
stone  was  made,  upon  which  a  kettle  of  tar  and  pitch 
was  boiled  for  many  years ;  the  tar  and  pitch  being 
used  as  a  coating  instead  of  paint  on  the  outside 
planks  that  covered  the  bottom  of  the  boats.  Here, 
too,  parties  came  in  summer  to  catch  "  nippers  "  and 
make  fish  chowders. 

(Jn  the  death  of  Hood,  Breed  and  Johnson,  their 
land  came  into  the  possession  of  their  children.  The 
Richard  Hood  land,  which  contained  over  one  hun- 
dred acres,  became  the  property  of  his  son,  Abner. 
The  Breed  land  also  descended  to  an  only  son,  Nehe- 
miah  ;  and  what  he  had  purchased  together  with  that 
which  he  inherited  amounted  to  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres.  The  land  left  by  Johnson 
was  inherited  by  his  three  sons, — Caleb,  Joseph  and 
Benjamin.  In  1800  there  were  still  but  three  families 
living  on  Nahant, — Abner  Hood,  Nehemiah  Breed 
and  Caleb  Johnson. 

The  public-house  mentioned  before  at  Bass  Point, 
now  familiarly  known  as  the  Castle,  was  built  and 
used  as  a  summer  hotel  by  a  Joseph  Johnson,  of 
Lynn,  in  the  year  1802,  as  the  following  notice 
nhows : 

"  Nahant. 

*'.Iofwpli  Johnson  informtt  tlio  piiltlic  in  grnoml  nnd  the  viilctildina" 
rinns  itnd  Hportsmen  In  imrtit-ulnr,  tliiit  )io  hiiH  reopened  a  llon(H>  of 
Knlerlnlniiient  on  the  most  dolli;htfnl,  iileaxiiit,  airy  and  healtliy  spot 
on  Naliant,  wlieru  lie  will  lie  found  ready  furnlsheii  with  every  'giMuI 
thing'  to  clieer  the  heart,  to  braco  the  fninie,  or  to  pamper  the  ap- 
pi'tite.  His  IioiiHO  is  coniniotllous  and  neat— In  tlio  vicinity  of  tlio  bent 
fltttiing  and  bowling  on  the  peninnnla  ;  and  he  keeps  a  neat  Niil-lHtat 
alwityii  ufluat  for  the  acconiniutiiilion  of  tiia  frlenilB.  To  the  olhur  in- 
diicenionls  he  aildt*  his  respectful  Invitation;  and  while  he  will  attend 
Ills  guests  with  deliglit,  he  nwurcs  them  that  every  favour  shall  bo 
rflmunibered  with  gralitudo. 

"  Friend  to  pnstiino,  foe  to  caro. 
Come,  enioy  our  sports  and  fara  I 


they  were  very  frequently  called  by  this  name.  Proltahly  a  wharf  or 
staging  might  have  been  built  for  the  landing  and  loading  of  Itsli,  wood, 
grorurli'S,  etc.     Perch  could  be  caught  there  In  great  numbers. 


Como,  and  st.iy  a  week  or  so — 
But  if  uneasy,  haste  to  go." 
"  Nahant,  July  20, 1802." 

War  of  1812.— Before  1812,  however,  three  other 
dwelling-houses  were  built  by  Jose|)li  Johnson,  Kben- 
ezer  atid  Abner  Hood,  for  their  ovm  use  and  for  sum- 
mer boarders,  and  this,  with  fishing  and  shoemaking, 
as  in  nearly  all  the  sea-board  towns,  was  the  business 
of  the  few  who  dwelt  there.  In  the  year  1812  the 
schooner  "  Dolphin  "  was  sold  to  John  Phillips,  of 
Swampscott,  from  fear  of  the  English  cruisers,  which 
left  the  little  settlement  without  a  vessel.  However, 
soon  after,  peace  was  declared,  and  Caleb  Johnson 
purchased  of  Mr.  Crowninshield  the  sloop  "  Jefferson," 
of  Salem,  which  had  been  used  as  a  privateer. 

In  Harper's  Magazine  of  September,  1886,  is  the 
following  description  :  "  The  schooner  '  Fame '  sailed 
in  the  allernoon  and  sent  the  fir.-<t  prize  into  Salem. 
The  second  prize  was  sent  in  by  the  'Jefferson,'  a 
boat  of  only  fourteen  tons,  carrying  one  gun  and 
twenty  men."  This  little  boat  was  used  as  an  excur- 
sion boat  in  summer  and  for  fishing  in  winter  until 
1811),  when,  having  become  unseaworthy,  she  was 
sold  in  Lynn  and  broken  u])  for  fire-wood  ;  a  new 
boat  was  then  built  called  the  "  Dolphin,"  which  took 
the  place  of  the  "  Jefl'erson." 

In  the  War  of  1812  it  is  stated  by  the  old  people 
now  living,  that  the  English  ships  frequently  sailed 
by  Nahant  opposite  Ba^s  Point,  so  near  that  the  men 
could  be  seen  on  the  deck  of  the  frigates.  Fishermen 
were  very  often  captured  by  these  frigates.  One 
skipper,  when  captured  and  brought  alongside  of  the 
vessel,  refused  to  allow  the  captain  to  take  his  fish 
without  paying  for  them,  which  so  amused  the  ollicera 
that  they  paid  him  lor  the  fish,  renuirking,  "  Let  the 
exacting  Yankee  fisherman  go;  but  if  we  catch  you 
again  we  will  keep  your  fish  and  you  too." 

Mrs.  Polly  Hood  remembered  seeing  "Uncle  Billy 
Breed"  ride  from  his  tavern  to  Lynn  on  horseback 
with  a  bag  of  money  behind  him.  frightened  at  the 
appearance  of  the  English  ships.  It  is  also  .«aid  that 
English  (illiccrs  in  citizens'  dress,  at  times  boaiiled  at 

the  11 1  Hou-e.     At  the  time  of  the  celebrated  naval 

engagement  between  the  "Chesapeake"  and  "Shan- 
non" all  the  headlands  were  covered  with  people  from 
Lynn  and  adjoining  towns  to  witness  the  encounter. 
Old  residents  declare  that  there  have  never  been  so 
many  people  on  Nahant  at  one  lime  since. 

In  1817  the  Breed  family  moved  to  Lynn  from 
Nahant,  leasing  their  house  and  farm  to  Jesse  Kice. 

DicscRiPTiVE  Letter. — In  the  Patriot  of  Satur- 
day, August  14,  1810,  the  following  letter  describes 
the  Nahant  of  that  day  better  than  any  one  now 
can  : 

*'  Nahant  possesses  advantages  as  a  watering-place  superior  to  any  in 
New  Kngland.  It  isa  p<>nlnHula  Mtrelching  two  miles  into  the  sea.  You 
approach  It  by  lanil,  over'a  most  excellent  ttirnpike  roati,  surpassed  by 
none  ill  the  I'niteil  States  ;  and  acro«sa  la'ach  uf  snr|ms.-'lng  smoothness, 
on  whoso  hanl  level  the  wheel  leaves  no  mark,  and  which  may  bo  just- 
ly considered  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  country. 
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"From  fts  blonk  bluf^  tlie  ocean  sprr^uds  ilsi'If  before  yoti  In  nil  ita 
graodiMir,  tiuw  bcrtiiiig  uii  itsbrmul  tmd  licuutifiil  bosom  the  white  wiils 
of  commerce,  ami  now  rujU'iiig  hi  nii;o  iiiul  broukiii};  its  wild  wuv«  on 
the  shorw  You  havo  beix«  thy  Hubliniity  of  ii  sea  voyiigv,  with  the  secu- 
ritj  of  n  residt*nce  on  Iniid.  Tho  nicky  shore  of  the  pt'uiuriitia  presents 
nnother  iipiieanince  of  snliliniity  and  grondcui' ;  the  rude  nitignitluencd 
and  gigiintic  oiitliiio  of  one  part  is  relieved  by  the  beiinty  and  legiiliirity 
of  others ;  and  in  the  vidls  ami  caverns  which  diversify  tho  scenery,  uu 
admirer  of  nnttire  may  find  abnndant  nntudemcut  in  exploring  thu  in- 
Dumernble  traces  of  lier  woikmanbhip. 

"Some  of  these  have  obtained  aiipruprlato  names  from  the  attention 
of  visitors,  and  the  Swallow's  Cave,  SiKMiling  Horn,  Five  Sisters,  Pea 
Island,  'Die  Point  and  tho  Grotto  remind  those  who  are  familiar  with 
this  cnrions  place  of  some  of  its  romantic  situations.  Nor  do  you  appear 
to  be  on  un  isbtnd.  Shut  out  from  the  world,  on  thcj  eoutb  you  perceive 
the  spires  of  the  capital  and  ibe  dwellings  of  its  buyy  popuhttinn  ;  on  the 
wi*st  and  north  arise  the  green  fields  and  farms  of  rich  husbandry  and 
gnitcfnl  cultivation. 

"On  the  high  grounds  of  Nahant  the  air  is  most  pure,  refreshing  and 
salubrious.  The  beat  of  n  sninmer  sun  is  moderated  by  luxuriant  sea- 
breezes   which  never  fail,  from  some  quarter,  to  alleviate  its  intensity. 

"  Its  waters  afford  abundant  sport  for  fishermen  ;  sniall  fish  are  caught 
in  surprising  quantities  from  the  rocks;  and  at  a  short  di!>tance  in  the 
bay  cod,  haddock,  mackerel  aud  biilibut  leward  the  labor  which  pur- 
sues tbeni. 

**  Nahant  was  fonuerly  a  fine  place  fur  gunning,  bvit  the  crowds 
which  have  of  late  years  resorted  to  its  shores  have  almost  entirely  scat- 
tered the  birds,  which  were  accustomed  to  frequent  it.  A  short  sail, 
however,  will  put  the  sportsman  on  an  island  where  bis  best  expectations 
may  be  gnttitied. 

*' It  is  surprising,  that  with  all  these  natunil  advantages,  art  should 
almost  wholly  have  omitted  to  add  anything  to  the  rest. 

'*The  company  who  have  visited  Nahant  have  hitherto  resided  among 
tho  few  Quakers  of  the  place,  and  partook  of  such  hqmely  accommoda- 
tions as  they  could  conveniently  provide,  but  their  ability  has  not 
equaled  their  good  disposition. 

"It  is  only  necessary  that  a  hotel  and  bathing-honsos  should  bo 
erected  to  make  Nahant  one  of  the  most  frequented  places  in  New  Eng. 
land.  The  advantage  f  attracting  here  the  company  which  annually 
seek  amusement  or  health  abroad  is  prodigious,  if  calculated  only  in  a 
pecuniary  i>oint  of  view.  A  circulation  of  at  least  sixty  or  seventy 
tliousand  doltai-9  in  specie  would  be  annually  derived  from  the  people 
who  frequent  any  well  established  watering-place,  and  with  the  superior 
natural  accomniodatious  of  Nahant,  the  assistiince  of  a  small  capital 
would  place  it  on  the  most  desirable  e*.tablishment. 

"Something  has  already  been  done  by  an  enterprising  and  public- 
spirited  individual,  and  a  scheme  for  great  improvements  set  on  footi 
which,  if  successful,  will  render  it  a  mo:it  delightful  retreat  from  the 
cares  6f  business  or  the  unhealthy  atmosjihere  of  the  capital." 

Editors  Note. — *' A  recent  establishment  of  Mr.  Rice,  though  not  dig- 
nified with  the  npiudtution  of  a  hotel,  may  nevertheless  be  considered  as 
approaching  very  nearly  to  a  house  of  that  description." 

Editor'*  X'lte. — '*  We  have  received  this  beautiful  descrijilion  of  Na- 
liant  from  a  very  intelligent  correspondent." 

The  Hotel  —July  9,  1821,  Thomas  H.  Perkins  and 
William  Paine,  both  of  Boston,  for  the  consideratiou 
of  $1800,  bought  of  Neheraiah  Breed  all  the  south- 
east part  or  first  range  of  Nahant,  which  was  then 
called  the  "  Ram  Pasture."  This  piece  of  land  con- 
tained about  eighteen  acres,  and  on  this  land,  in  addi- 
tion to  several  acres  more  afterwards  purchased,  the 
Nahant  Hotel  was  then  built.  AVe  ciip  the  following 
notice  from  the  Columbian  Sentinel  of  September  15, 
1821: 

"  Xahant  Hotel. 
"Thow  gontlemen  who  hiive  already  eillwcribed  towards  erecting  u 
hotel  at  NaliHUt,  with  such  as  may  he  tlieposod  to  i)niroole  tlio  ohjfci-l, 
are  requested  to  meet  the  undei-signeJ  at  Vi  o'cloclv,  on  Monday  next,  at 
tho  American  Ini«urancc  office,  to  consider  wliat  measures  shall  l>e  taken 
to  complete  the  sub*cripliou,  or  whetiier  it  shall  he  ahandoned  allo- 
Rether.  The  necessity  of  erecting  the  wall  tho  liresent  season,  if  it 
is  expected  the  bous<;  shall  he  occupied  the  next  siinimer,  makes  it 
oecessarj-  that  something  decisive  should  Ije  determined  upon. 

"  T.  II.  PCRKIVS. 

"  Wa.  Pai.ve." 
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The  cnsuinj^  year,  June  2fi,  1823,  the  hotel  was  com- 
pleted iuul  opened.  The  t'ollowinf];  notice  of  the  open- 
ing appeared  in  the  Boston  papers: 

•*  N.VHANT  Hotel. 

"This  magnificent  establishment  is  now  open  for  the  reception  of 
visitors,  to  the  most  delightful  spot  on  tho  Amoricau  coast  for  liealth  or 
pleasure.  It  is  impossible  to  select  a  residenca  which  combines  so  many 
natural  and  artificial  advantages. 

*'  Located  in  tho  bosom  of  tho  ocean,  the  air  is  salubrious  and  invit- 
ing; while  the  spacious  bay  continually  prest-nting  the  fleets  of  com- 
merce, with  the  hills,  verduut  pluius,  islands,  villages  and  country  seats, 
extending  from  the  heights  of  Scituato  to  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Ann, 
form  a  panorama  unrivaled  in  any  country. 

"Tlie  niunerons  projecting  clitfs  afford  excellent  sites  for  the  angler, 
from  whenco  even  old  Isimc  Walton  would  have  thrown  his  line  with 
pleasure,  and  looked  abroad  upon  the  wilderness  of  watere  '  iu  moral 
contemplation  wrapped.' 

"The  hotel  is  aipacious  ami  fitted  up  with  every  convenience,  where 
the  Superintendent,  Captain  James  Magce,  so  distinguished  for  his  gen- 
tlenuinly  deportment  and  kind  disposition,  is  most  assiduous  to  make 
every  one  happy  and  comfortable.  There  are  floiiling,  hot,  cold  and 
shower  salt-water  baltis,  billiard-rooms,  bowling  alleys,  a  beautiful  ma- 
rine hippodrome  which  twice  in  twenty-four  hours  is  laveii  and  rolled 
smooth  by  the  waves  of  thu  ocean  ;  and  numerous  interesting  walks 
for  health,  exercise  and  amusement.  In  truth,  Nahant  is  tho  chosen 
domain  of  the  youthful  Ilygeia,  the  jileasant  summer  residence  of  the 
invalid  and  of  all  those  who  seek  eiyoyment  or  require  relaxation  from 
the  cares  and  business  of  life  ;  whether  they  flee  from  the  sultry  clime 
of  (he  South,  or  the  'stir  of  the  great  Babels'  of  commerce,  there  they 
can  be  at  ease  and  keep  cool."— T/iiirsdui/,  yiojeSti,  1823. 

In  the  following  year  we  find  a  further  description 
in  an  advertisement  of  the  hotel  : 

"The  hotel  itself  is  a  large  stone  edifice,  containing  seventy  cham- 
bers, in  a  nuntber  of  which  are  recesses  for  beds. 

"  There  is  a  dining  room  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  of  sufficient  size  to 
accommodate  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  persons  at  table  ;  besides 
these  there  are  several  private  parlors  and  a  capacious  stable,  a  hand- 
some bathing-house  for  warm  and  cold  baths,  a  nmchin'3  of  peculiar  con- 
struction for  bathing  in  the  open  sea,  excellent  boats  for  sailing  and 
fishing,  etc. 

*'  Milton  Durant. 
"  HKvav  Jonxso.v." 

The  above  proprietors  kept  the  hotel  until  1827. 

In  that  3*ear  we  quote  the  following  extracts  from 
the  papers  of  that  date,  showing  how  popular  Nahant 
then  was  as  a  watering-place: 

"On  Saturday  lust. six  hundred  persons  left  Xahant  for  Boston  ;  we 
are  glad  to  find  that  visitors  at  this  pleasant  retreat  are  again  becom- 
ing frequent.  On  Monday  nearly  three  hundred  people  dined  at  the 
Nahant  Hotel  and  were  excellently  well  accommodated. 

"One  company,  composed  i)riucipally  nf  members  of  musical  choirs  of 
aevemi  societies  of  tho  city,  to  tho  number  of  nearly  two  hundred,  dined 
at  tables  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  three  piazzas.     .     .     . 

"Among  the  visitors  at  the  Hotel  this  season  aro  numbers  of  our 
Southern  friends,  and  if  wo  may  be  pardoned  for  introducing  the  name 
of  a  lady,  we  should  mention  that  Mr^*.  Itaud<dpb,  the  daughter  of  the 
venerable  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  one  of  them." 

Another  correspondent  in  a  Salem  paper  the  same 
year  says  : 

"  Niihant  contains  about  a  dozen  dwellings,  and  ha<j  about  three  hun- 
dred and  five  acres  of  fertile  land  umler  high  cultix'ation.  .  .  .  Nahant 
has  long  been  a  place  of  resort  in  tho  warm  season  for  the  fashionable 
and  gay  from  the  metropolis  who  aro  in  pursuit  of  amnsenient  and  rec- 
reation, and  for  invulids  from  the  vicinity  and  interior  of  the  country, 
who  are  in  pur-^uit  of  health,  in  the  most  oppressive  heat  and  sultry- 
weather  ofaniuuier.  .  .  Immense  quantities  of  nea-weed  are  cast  by 
the  ocean  on  the  beach  and  shore  of  the  peninsula.      Not  less  than  three 

I  thousand  tons  a  year  are  conveyed  to  tho  main  land  by  the  farmers.  .  .  . 

I  The  nnmlier  of  visitors  at  Nahant  this  year  has  nover  been  equaled. 

'  Strangers  are  onticod  here  from  the  more  Southern  cities.    The  point  of 
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attraction  is  Nsliant,  wliicb,  like  the  orbit  of  >  circle,  cncloara  all  tba 
t»»le,  elegance  anil  faaliion  of  tbe  country.  The  balls  are  splendid  and 
gay,  the  conveniation  lively  and  amusing." 

The  la,st  proprietor  of  the  Xahant  Hotel,  as  first 
built,  was  Phiocas  Drew,  wlio,  in  18r)2,  conveyed  the 
hotel  and  grounds  to  parties  in  Lynn,  who  made  ex- 
tensive improvements  in  the  grounds  and  built  a  new 
hotel  in  the  winter  of  1853-54.  The  hotel  thus  en- 
larged and  rebuilt  was  a  la!-ge  wooden  building,  new 
wings  three  and  lour  stories  high  having  been  added 
on  each  side  of  the  .stone  work  of  the  former  hotel. 
The  building  was  over  four  hundred  feet  long  and 
had  about  three  hundred  rooms.  Eleven  hundred 
people  could  be  accommodated  at  one  time,  and  the 
spacious  dining  hall  could  seat  over  six  hundred.  It 
was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  convenient  hotels  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Every  summer  the  house  was 
filled,  and  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  pro- 
prietors to  furnish  mattresses  in  the  hallways  for 
guest-t  when  there  were  no  rooms  left  for  them. 
Everything  was  furnished  for  the  comfort  and  pleas- 
ure of  those  who  spent  the  summer  there.  Telegraph 
wires  connected  with  Boston,  and  there  were  bowling 
alleys,  billiard-rooms,  stables,  and  boating  and  fishing 
accommodations.  A  steamboat  was  built  expressly 
for  the  accommodation  of  its  patrons  to  and  from 
Boston.  The  hotel  and  everything  connected  with  it 
was  a  great  success,  until  the  war  broke  out,  when, 
like  many  other  enterprises,  it  failed  to  receive  its 
accustomed  patronage. 

The  following  advertisement  of  the  hotel  is  taken 
from  the  Boston  Journal  of  June  10,  1854 : 

"  Tbe  Nalinnt  House  boi*  for  many  years  been  one  of  tbo  most  popu- 
lar rusorts,  during  tbe  suninier  season,  to  be  found  on  tbe  wbole  sea- 
board. Tlie  liotel  bas  just  been  rebuilt  and  entirely  remodeled,  fur- 
niHlied  and  equipped  by  tbe  Napcdcon  of  hotel  proprietors,  Piinm  Stevens, 
Esq.,  under  vvbuse  energetic  and  enterprising  niuuagoiueut  we  doubt 
ni>t  timt  Nabant  will  speedily  become  tbe  most  popular  resort  to  be 
found  in  tbis  section. 

'*Tbe  house  is  to  bo  opened  on  Monday,  wben  tbe  new  steamer, 
•  Nelly  Baker,*  commences  bor  trips." 

On  September  12, 18C1,  this  large  hotel,  which  cost 
over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  was  burnt  to  the 
ground.  The  fire  caught  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  the  one  small  fire-engine  in  the  town 
proved  of  little  use.  The  peojjle  of  the  town  gath- 
ered on  the  clills  and  watched  the  flames  as  they 
spread  over  the  great  building,  which  in  a  short  time 
was  burnt  to  the  grouml.  The  blaze  was  seen  for 
miles  around.  All  that  was  left  of  this  immense 
hotel  property  was  a  few  outlying  buildings — the 
stable  and  bowling  alley  and  the  billiard-house — 
which  still  stumls  on  the  clilf,  in  apiicarance  the  same 
M  when  built  over  fifty  years  ago.  A  few  years  later 
the  grounds  and  remaining  buildings  were  purchased 
by  Xlr.  John  E.  Lodge,  and  his  two  children  have 
there  built  their  summer  residences. 

Hri;AMiii>.\T  Lamuxc. — .U  the  opening  of  the 
Nuhant  Hotel,  it  new  road,  lending  to  Swallow's  Cave 
was  built  by  the  Hotel  Company  and  Mr.  Coolidge. 
From  this   road  a  path  was  left  leading  by  the  ledge 


in  a  westerly  direction,  where  a  short  flight  of  steps 
lead  over  the  ledge  to  a  covered  building.  This  was 
an  open  six-sided  building,  with  seats  on  the  sides 
and  ends;  a  passage-way  ran  through  to  a  long  flight 
of  steps  which  led  over  the  ledge  to  a  narrow  walk. 
Two  ship  spars  had  been  laid  from  the  foot  of  these 
steps  to  a  square  wooden  frame  made  of  logs  pinned 
together.  This  frame-work  was  then  filled  with 
stones,  making  a  barrier  against  the  sea,  and  upon 
this  the  ends  of  the  spars  were  fastened,  and  piles 
were  driven,  slanting  in  a  westerly  direction,  to  deep 
wiiter.  On  these  piles  a  long  plank  walk  was  made^ 
at  the  end  of  which  the  steamboats  made  a  landing 
at  all  limes  of  the  tides.  Subsequently  Mr.  Coolidge 
built  the  sea  wall,  filling  the  space  between  the  wall 
and  ledge  with  stone  and  gravel,  which  gave  plenty 
ofroomforthe  wharf  and  for  the  passage-way  from 
the  wharf. 

At  the  northeasterly  end  of  this  new  addition  the 
"  Nahant  House,"  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  George 
Peabody,  of  Salem,  wa.s  built.  A  rivalry  commenced 
between  the  proprietors  of  the  Nahant  House  and  the 
Nahant  Hotel,  which  caused  the  Nahant  Hotel 
Company  to  build  a  new  wharf  on  their  own  prop- 
erty, near  Great  Ledge,  in  the  little  cove  near  the 
site  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  George  Abbot  James. 
This  new  wharf  was  used  during  the  summer  of  1828 
as  the  landing-place  for  the  steamer  "  Housatonic." 
The  company  afterwards  purchased  that  part  of  the 
.'irst  wharf  which  was  built  by  Mr.  Coolidge,  and 
made  there  a  good  lauding  for  a  steamboat,  to  the 
northwest  of  Swallow's  Cave.  Lines  of  steamboats 
were  now  running  their  regular  trips  between  Boston 
and  Nahant,  the  "Eagle"  making  one  hundred  and 
fifty  trips  that  season. 

This  landing  was  used  until  1875,  when  Central 
Wharf  was  built  by  Mrs.  Fenno  Tudor,  at  the  old  and 
first  laudiiig-place  near  Nip|)er  Stage. 

STE.\.MnoATS. — The  first  steamboat  that  arrived  in 
Boston  Harbor  was  the  "  Massachusetts,"  and  the 
Columbian  Senliml  of  July  19,  1817,  contains  the 
following  notice  of  her  : 

"  The  new  and  beautiful  steamboat  '  Massachu- 
setts'  has,  by  perseverance,  so  far  overcome  the  prej- 
udices ol  the  public,  that  on  Thursday  afternoon,  in 
her  excursion  around  the  harbor,  she  was  filled  almost 
to  overflowing  with  ladies  and  gentlemen.  .  .  . 

"The  '  Massachusetts  '  is  one  hundred  feet  long  on 
the  deck,  and  measures  one  hundred  and  twenty 
ton.s." 

This  steamboat  probably  made  excursions  to  Na- 
hant in  1817,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  her  making 
regular  triiis  until  three  years  later,  when  we  find  her 
advertising  regular  trips  to  Nahant  and  Boston  from 
Foster's  wharf.  In  1818  the  .steamboat  route  was 
fully  established  between  Bosttm  and  Nahant,  the 
steamboat  "  Eagle,"  July  18,  i818,  being  advertised 
to  run  as  follows :  "  Steamboat  '  I'agle '  leaves  this 
morning  for  Nahant  at  0,  and   returns   to  Boston  at 
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12  M.  She  will  return  to  Nahant  precisely  at  3,  and 
leave  there  at  hull-past  six." 

At  the  same  date  we  also  find  the  fbllowiug:  notice 
of  the  "Eagle":  "This  new,  safe  and  convenient 
boat  arrived  at  this  port  a  few  days  since  from  Nan- 
tucket, for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  inhabitants 
of  this  town  ainl  vicinity  with  the  repetition  of  those 
pleasant  excursions  down  the  harbor,  with  which 
they  were  so  much  delighted  the  last  summer,  in  the 
steamboat '  Massachusetts.'  " 

August  2iith,  the  same  year,  we  also  lind  the  steam- 
boat "  Ragle,"  Captain  Clark,  in  addition  to  her  trips 
to  Nahant,  advertised  as  "  leaving  to  mornnv  for 
Hingham." 

From  this  it  seems  quite  certain  that  the  tirst  steam- 
boat route  out  of  Boston  was  to  Nahant.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  steamboats  from  1817  to  the  pres- 
ent date:  1817,  "Massachusetts,"  Captain  Walker; 
1818-19,  "Eagle."  Captains  Clark  and  Wood;  1820, 
"Eagle"  and  "Massachusetts,"  Captain  Wood;  1821, 
"  Massachusetts  "  aiid  "  Eagle,"  Captain  Wood ;  1822- 
25,  "Eagle."  Captain  Wood ;  182.5-27,  "Patent;" 
1828-29,  "  Housatonic,"  Captain  Francis  Johnson  ; 
1830,  "  Housatonic,"  Captain  Samuel  Silsbee,  and 
"Rushlight,"  Captain  Burnham ;  1831,  "Fanny," 
Captain  Hc-nry;  1832,  "Connecticut"  in  excursions 
only.  Captain  Porter;  1833-34,  "  Hancock,"  Captain 
Porter;  1835,  "Fanny,"  Captain  Marsh;  18.36, 
"Mount  Pleasant,"  Captain  .J.  Gillespie;  1837, 
"  Kingston  ;"  1838,  "  John  Jay  ;"  1839, "  Thorn,"  Cap- 
tain W.  H.  Byram;  1840,  "Hope,"  Captain  Van 
Pelt ;  1841-47,  "  General  Lincoln,"  Captain  B.  F. 
Betts;  1848,  "Nahanteau,"  Captain  Betts ;  1849, 
"Kins  Philip,"  Captain  Betts;  1850,  "Suffolk," 
Captain  Betts;  1851,  "Norwalk,"  Captain  Betts; 
1852,  "Clifton,"  Captain  Carr ;  18.53,  "Queen  of 
May,"  1854-56,  "Nelly  Baker,"  Captain  A.  L. 
Rowell;  1857,  "Nelly  Baker,"  Captain  F.  Covell ; 
1858,  "  Nelly  Baker,"  Captain  A.  W.  Calden  ;  1862, 
"Nequasset,"  Captain  T.  J.  Gerry;  1863,  "General 
Berry,"  Captain  T.  J.  Gerry  ;  1864,  "  Clinton,"  Cap- 
tain C.  Kilby;  1865,  "Orient,"  Captain  C.  Kilby ; 
18(56-72,  "Ulysses,"  Captain  A.  W.  Calden;  1873, 
"  Meta,"  Captains  Calden  and  Rowell ;  1874-77, 
"  Meta,"  Captain  Calden  ;  1878-83,  "  Nahant,"  Cap- 
tain Calden;  1884,  no  boat;  1885,  "General  Bart- 
lett,"  Captain  J.  B.  Ingerso!  ;  1886,  "Julia,"  Captain 
J.  P.  Garet;  1887,  "Anita,"  Captain  F.  W.  Lund. 

Feakcis  Johxson,  the  third  son  of  Joseph  John- 
son, inherited  the  sterling  qualities  of  his  father.  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  care  of  the  schools,  and 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  first  Sunday- 
school  library  at  Nahant. 

At  an  early  age  he  engaged  in  the  fishing  business. 
He  made  his  first  voyages  in  the  "Jefferson,"  in  mid- 
winter, and  now  relates  the  hardships  he  then  ex- 
perienced in  one  of  these  midwinter  voyages  as  one  of 
the  hardest  ever  experienced  by  him,  although  he  had 
commanded,  at  different  times,  more  of  the  fleet  of 


vessels  at  Nahant  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He 
was  married,  October  30,  1827,  to  Miss  Sally  Rice,  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Je.sse  Rice. 

In  1828  and  1829  he  commanded  the  steamboat 
"  Housatonic,"  and  the  excursion  steamer  "  Byron  " 
in  1830. 

In  1836  he  returned  to  Nahant,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  fishing  business  until  1842,  in  which  year  he 
established  the  since  large  and  prosperous  lobster 
business,  known  throughout  the  country  as  Johnson 
&  Young,  which  he  successfully  conducted  for  upward 
of  forty  years. 

COKNELIUS  COOLIDGE. — In  1824  Cornelius  Cool- 
idge,  an  enterprising  Boston  merchant  and  contractor, 
purchased  of  Breed  and  the  Hoods  nearly  all  the  land 
to  the  eastward  of  Rice's  Hotel.  This  was  laid  out  in 
new  streets  and  sixty-two  building-lots.  On  these 
lots  Mr.  Coolidge  subsequently  built  the  following 
cottages :  the  Bryant  cottage.  Dr.  Robbins',  David 
Sears'  {now  the  Appleton  cottage),  Hubbard's  (now 
the  Charles  R.  Green  cottage),  B.  C.  Clark's  (now  the 
house  occupied  by  the  family  of  the  late  Amos  A. 
Lawrence),  N.  P.  Russell's,  and  also  the  Nahant 
House  (now  the  Peabody  cottage).  The  Villa,  the 
last  house  built  by  Mr.  Coolidge,  is  now  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  John  E.  Lodge.  But  owing  to  financial  em- 
barrassments Mr.  Coolidge  was  obliged  to  sell  his 
lands  and  houses  and  give  up  all  his  plans.  This 
was  unfortunate  for  Nahant,  as  he  had  contemplated 
other  great  improvements.  Among  other  things  he 
built  the  stone-work  of  the  old  wharf,  and  gave,  as 
his  contribution  to  the  Nahant  Church,  the  land  on 
which  it  now  stands. 

In  the  year  1825  Nahant  had  seventy-five  perma- 
nent residents  ;  and  by  the  following  statement  it  will 
be  seen  that  during  the  half-century  from  1775  to 
1825  only  two  deaths  occurred,  with  the  exception 
of  d'eaths  from  old  age,  or  diseases  incident  to  old 
age:  Jonathan  Johnson,  old  age,  aged  seventy-four 
years;  Nehemiah  Breed,  palsy,  seventy-three  years; 
Abby  Breed,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  seventeen 
years;  Abner  Hood,  old  age,  eighty-five  years  ;  Mary 
Johnson,  consumption,  thirty-one  years. 

The  Sea-Sekpent. — Nahant  seems  to  have 
been  unusually  fortunate  during  the  year  of  1823, 
in  the  attractions  she  had  to  offer,  as  a  now 
established  watering-place,  to  the  families  of  Boston 
and  vicinity;  for  in  addition  to  all  that  was  offered 
by  the  new  hotel,  nature  herself  seemed  to  have 
been  so  kindly  disposed  as  to  furnish,  besides,  a 
new  and  rare  spectacle, — that  of  the  fiibled  sea- 
serpent.  In  the  Patriot  of  July  16,  1823,  ap- 
pears the  following  account  of  the  monster  as  seen 
by  one  of  our  oldest  inhabitants,  Captain  Francis 
Johnson  : 

"  I,  Francis  Johnson,  Jr  ,  testify  that  in  guing  into  tlie  harbor  from 
Xnhunt,  July  12,  182.1,  at  about  nine  o'clock  a.m.,  I  saw  'standing  * 
into  Lynn  Iiarhor,  something  in  the  water  resembling  a  row  of  porpoises. 
I  then  supposed  it  to  be  such,  and  forbore  to  notice  it. 

"  About  two  hours  afterwards  I   heard  a  noise  in  the  water,  and  saw, 
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about  fonr  rods  disUnt^  sometlilng  reeenililing  tbe  hend  of  a  fish  or  ser- 
pent elevated  ubuut  two  feet  above  tlie  8urfate,  followed  liy  seven  or 
eight  bundles,  the  first  over  six  feet  from  tlte  liead,  all  Ihese  bunches 
U'ing  uUiut  six  feet  ii|>ur(  nnU  rait>eil  about  bi.\  inches  above  tbe 
water. 

"  It  stood  eastward  al  Ihe  rate  of  five  miles  nn  hour,  with  an  undu- 
lating motion  like  that  of  a  caterpillar.  Its  color  whs  dark,  like  that  of 
a  shark  or  porpoise. 

*'  I  pursued  it  about  a  mile,  being  in  a  sninH  fishing-bout,  and  liad  a 
fair  view  of  it  for  about  thirty  minutes,  the  water  being  smooth  and  the 
«ky  clear,  and  then  I  lost  sight  i-f  it,  supposing  it  to  dive  beneath  the 
snrfaco.  I  believe  it  to  be  what  I  took  for  a  row  of  porpoises  two  hours 
before. 

'•  I  am  about  twenty  years  of  ngo  ;  wag  horn  and  have  always  lived  at 
Nahant  ;  have  been  constantly  employed  in  fishing;  have  seen  every 
species  of  fish  accustomed  to  visit  our  coabt,  but  never  saw  anything  re- 
sembling Ibis. 

*•  I  have  heretofore  constantly  doubted  the  existence  of  a  sea-serpent, 
but  now  firndy  believe  what  I  saw  to  be  the  animal  hitherto  described 
as  such. 

*'  Signed,  "  Francis  Johnson,  Jr. 

"Nahnnt,  July  12,  182:1. 

"  Wo  hereby  certify  that  the  above  stafoniont  was  given  in  our  pres- 
ence, and  from  our  knowledge  uf  the  character  of  Mr.  Johnson,  we  have 
no  doubt  of  bis  veracity. 

*'  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn. 
"  Nath.  Amobv. 

"  SiDNF.V  BaKTLETT. 

"Thomas  Wiiitmork. 
**  Richard  D.  Harris. 
"  RussEi.T,  Jakvis. 
'*  I  certify  that  Francis  Johnson,  Jr.,  made  the  same   report  to  me 
previous  to  his  landing  at  Naliaiit.  July  12, 1823. 

*' J.  S.  Dorr." 

Many  other  accounts  of  those  who  have  desL-ribed 
the  sea-serpent,  as  seen  by  them,  could  be  given.  It 
is  still  often  reported  that  the  sea-serpent  has  been 
seen  off  Xahant,  and  other  places  along  the  coast. 
Btit  there  are  many  who  are  very  incredulous  about 
the  existence  of  such  a  sea  monster. 

Some  of  our  old  fishermen  have  looked  in  vain  for 
his  appenrance.  One  who  was  present  on  Long 
Beach  when  hissnakeship  was  reported  to  have  been 
seen,  declared  it  was  three  horse  mackerel  sharks 
following  in  the  wake  of  each  other  with  their  heads 
and  back  fins  appearing  above  the  water.  As  these 
lines  of  mackerel  sharks  are  frequently  seen  on  a 
calm  day,  they  may  liave  been  mistaken  for  the  sea- 
serpent.  "U'hichever  it  may  be,  the  mysterious  and 
fable<l  sea-serpent  or  only  a  row  of  horse  mackerel, 
let  those  who  see,  judge. 

Mr.  Krkdkric  Tudor. — Mrs.  Delia  Tudor,  in  or 
before  1820,  was  a  frequent  visitor  and  resident  at 
Nabant.  She  built  the  stone  house  in  the  eighth 
range,  which,  in  1824,  was  purchased  by  her  son 
FVedcric  Tudor,  who  made  ibis  for  many  years  his 
summer  resilience,  purchasing  adjoining  lands^ 
building  a  stable  and  additions  to  the  house,  and  in 
many  other  ways  improving  the  estate.  In  the  early 
days,  he  and  his  lirother  frequently  traveled  on 
foot  from  Boston  to  Nabant.  Mr.  Tudor's  first  effort 
towards  public  improvement  was  in  the  planting  of 
two  rows  of  Habn  ofdilead  trees,  on  each  side  of  the 
main  road,  from  the  hill  near  Short  Beach  to  Summer 
Street.  Trior  to  this,  William  Wood  and  Thomas  H. 
Perkins  had    planted  a   row  of  elms   from   Summer 


Street  to  the  Breed  House.  Mr.  Tudor  did  not  allow 
this  much-needed  improvement  to  suffer  any  neglect, 
and  from  the  earliest  planting  of  trees,  through  his 
many  years  of  residence  here,  he  caused  this  work 
to  be  continued  every  spring  and  autumn.  Nearly 
all  the  beautiful  elms,  maples  and  other  varieties  of 
shade-trees  that  now  grow  along  our  streets  were 
planted  by  him.  He  oiu-e  remarked  tliat  every  tree 
he  planted  was  as  much  of  a  benefit  to  the  citizens  of 
any  State,  Georgia  for  instance,  as  to  the  citizens  of 
Nabant,  since,  in  time,  both  would  enjoy  them  joint- 
ly,— thus  anticipating  for  Nabant  a  more  prosperous 
future  than  any  one  has  as  yet  realized. 

He  inclosed  his  own  land-t  with  heavy  stone  fences, 
ploughed  and  cultivated  these  inclosed  fields,  planted 
corn  and  other  grains,  and  built  new  streets.  The 
following  letter,  published  in  1840,  describes  Mr. 
Tudor's  garden  : 

"Among  the  many  beautiful  ftiitures  of  Xnhant,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  is  the  resi<lence  of  Air.  Tudor.  We  called  to  see  his  place  on 
the  occaMon  of  a  recent  ride  to  our  famed  and  favorite  Nahanf,  and  wore 
politely  received  by  our  friend,  Mr.  Wm.  F.Johnson,  to  whom  we  ex- 
press our  thanks  f<  r  Ins  attention. 

"The  cottage  and  garden  of  3Ir.  Tudor  are  well  worth  a  visit,  and 
certainly  deserve  a  mention  to  the  public. 

"The  cottage  is  built  of  stone  whicli  was  collected  at  Xahant,  of  » 
coarse  or  dark  gninite  which  is  quite  abundant  there  ;  the  roof  is  cov- 
ered with  hemlock  bark,  giving  the  building  an  ancient  appearance, 
which  seems  to  be  a  taste  tho  proprietor  studies. 

'*  5Ir.  Tudor's  garden  contains  over  two  acre.**,  and  is  inclosed  by  a 
very  substantial  fence,  about  seventeen  feet  high,  which  lutt  only  pro- 
tects it  from  intrutiei-s,  but  pn-vent-s  in  a  gn-at  uu-asure  the  offect  of  the 
violent  wind.  lie  Uns  a  largo  collection  of  very  fine  fruit-trees,  many  of 
them  beautifully  trained  on  fences,  giving  them  a  very  tasteful  and 
ornamental  appearance.  One  cherry-tree,  with  its  bnmches  trained 
hi>ri/.ontalIy,  covers  a  space  of  over  five  hundred  equare  feet ;  some  of 
its  braiuhes  are  alMJUt  twenty  feet  in  length,  extending  each  side  of 
the  trunk  perfectly  simight.  The  pear-trees  look  exceedingly  well,  en" 
sidering  that  it  is  an  unfavontble  season  for  the  pear  crop  In  this 
vicinity,  owing  to  the  late  frost  in  the  spring. 

"His  plums  are  worthy  of  :iotirc\  all  looking  finely,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  depredations  of  the  curculio,  many  of  these  trees  are  loaded 
with  the  finest  plnnis. 

"There  are  many  interesting  exiwrinientu  in  shading  trees  from  the 
sun  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  which  have  proven  quite  succewful. 
All  his  experiments  are  tried  in  tbe  most  thonuigh  manner.  Among 
the  many  experiments  is  one  quite  novel  of  capturing  insects  ;  he  has 
suBiwuded  in  his  trees  between  two  and  three  hundred  smalt  bottles,  partly 
filled  with  fiwoetetied  water.  Into  which  all  flys,  bugs  and  moths  are  in- 
ticed  and  are  drowned. 

"Gr'^at  quantities  have  been  destroyed  in  this  way.  During  two 
weeks  of  the  dry  weather  in  June  there  were  captured  about  five  hun- 
ftred  thousand  bugs,  and  fn  thirty-six  hours  on  the  ninuteenth  and 
twentieth  of  June,  one  hundred  and  eight  thousand  were  taken, — thus, 
iH-slites  destroying  tbe  efic'ct  of  the  insects,  pruveuttng  an  imnienso  en- 
crease  by  pro|»agatlon. 

"Although  Ills  principal  interest  is  in  trees,  yet  he  has  a  portion  of 
his  grounds  dedicated  to  Ftoni,  and  a  Wautiful  marble  figure  of  the 
goildess  is  in  the  centre  of  this  ib>partuu*nt. 

**  When  we  take  info  consiileration  the  fact  that  on^-half  of  the  ront- 
niunity  think  that  nothing  can  be  gitmn  successfully  at  Nabant,  and 
twelve  years  ago  not  uno  in  a  hundred  c<iuld  lio  found  that  believed 
it,  no  one  will  deny  that  Mr.  Tudor  is  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
hit  persevering  efTorts,  for  l)y  them  he  has  established  the  fact  that 
the  barren  soil  of  Nabant  will  yield  to  the  inilitstry  of  man  as  well  as 
other  places.  And  quMi;  nn  intenwt  lias  been  an>u»<-d  in  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Nabant,  which  It  may  not  be  improper  to  attribute  to 
the  example  of  ^Ir.  Tudor. 

"  ni'sidea  Ihe  pinlens,  Mr.  Tudor  has  quite  a  farm,  raising  largo  quan- 
tities of  beets  and  cairuta.     Ho  ha«  harvested  the  post  season  about  fifty 
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tons  of  hay ;  Although  ho  has  norer  yot  devoted  his  attention  person- 
ally to  that  branch,  yet  there  U  no  rea8«^in  wliy  ho  cannot  havo  one  of 
tht*  fliii>9(  farms  in  the  country.  In  aditition  to  ^mtifying  his  oun 
prirrte  ta-xlo,  Mr.  Tnitor  has  not  negleclcHl  the  public,  ae  any  ono  who 
rM(ido«  un  Nah^nt  cnunut  fail  to  ubsorve. 

"  The  ni:uiy  fine  trees  on  each  side  of  the  road  are  U\'ing  witnesses  of 
the  fact,  and  llie  many  hundreds  of  trees  scatteivd  about  on  tlie  hitls. 
It  must  have  re^iuinnl  an  unusual  dejjCixjo  of  ciire  and  expense  to  havo 
brought  them  to  their  present  thriving;  coudttion. 

"  In  short,  the  cutiri>  nppeamnce  of  tlio  peninsula  has  been  ehanged, 
and  the  beautiful  contrast  boiwcen  the  green  trees  and  the  wild  ocean 
make  the  spot  doubly  interesting  to  the  lover  of  nature  or  the  seeker 
of  pleasure,  fur  all  of  which  the  futuro  generations  cannot  fail  to  bo 
unmindful,  and  to  ri-meniber  him  with  gmtitndc." 

5Ir.  Tudor  also  contrihuted  to  ainllu'lped  to  build  the 
Naliant  church,  besides  giving  liberally  to  the  village 
church,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  offer  a  bounty 
for  the  encouragement  of  volunteers  in  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion.  The  establishment  of  the  Maolis  Gardens, 
and  the  building  of  the  hotel  adjoining,  with  the  swings 
and  *' shades,"  and  the  substantial  sea  wall  and  the 
road  along  the  north  shore,  are  all  his  works.  What- 
ever he  undertook  to  build,  he  built  in  the  most  sub- 
stantial manner.  That  constructed  with  wood  has 
now  almost  gone  ;  the  fences  that  surrounded  the  fine 
gardens  are  also  disappearing,  and  all  that  seems  to 
remain  are  the  lofty  elm  trees  and  granite  sea  walls 
besides  his  stone  cottage. 

In  the  Boston  Journal  of  October  5,  1858,  is  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  account  of  cider-making  on  the 
premises  of  Mr.  Tudor  : 

**  Cider  ax»  Pebry-Making  at  Nahaxt. 

"  The  first  event  of  the  above  nature  in  our  peninsular  history  occur- 
red hut  week  upon  the  premises  uf  Frederic  Tudor.  K^q.  By  invitation, 
kindly  extended  to  all  the  inhabitants,  a  largt*  p;irty  met  on  the  after* 
noon  of  Satunliiy,  the  id  of  October  inst.  Ci<Ier,  perry  (made  from  the 
juico  of  the  pear)  and  merry-making  conviviality  and  good  feeling 
generally  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Here  were  gathered  in  abuiuhince 
the  rich  fruits  of  Che  earth.  The  first  cider-mill  ever  seen  at  Nahaut 
was  put  in  operation,  and  the  fiwt  cider  was  received  froiri  the  hand  of 
Mr.  Tudor  by  the  oldest  inhabitant  (Undo  Calebi,  and  drank  with  an 
appropriate  toast. 

"  The  delicious  beverage  ran  freely  from  the  press,  and  was  as  freely 
dealt  out  to  the  multitude,  who,  by  smiling  faces  and  pleasjint  renmrks. 
evinced  their  appreciation  of  its  nierits.  Then  followed  the  manufac- 
ture of  perry,  which  was  univertally  pronounced  '  most  excellent.*  In 
addition  to  two  barrels  «f  cider  ch'stributed  at  the  gathering,  and  near  a 
barrel  of  perry,  six  or  seven  other  harreln  of  cider  are  yet  to  be  made, 
and  Lirge  quantities  of  fall  and  winter  apples  and  pears  are  yet  to  be 
gathered. 

"  Some  interesting  and  appropriate  remarks  were  made  upon  the 
occasion  by  Mr.  Hammond,  who  addressed  (he  iMirty  in  response  to  a 
call,  .\IIusion  was  made  to  present  conditiou  of  N'aliant  in  j*egard  to 
fruit,  Ac  ,  aa  compared  U\  a  few  years  since,  when,  nn<lcr  the  aunpices  of 
Mr.  Tudor,  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  were  introduced  and  their  culture 
encouraged  and  promoted.  Then  '  Xahant  waa  comparatively  barren, 
unsheltered  from  the  driving  storms  of  winter  and  the  fierce  rays  of  the 
eumnier  sun;  now,  the  finest  varieties  of  fruits  are  comparatively 
abundant,  and  shaded  walks  and  groves  greatly  enhance  its  native 
attract  tone. 

"Some  one  present  produced  the  Atlantic  Monthly  fur  August,  from 
which  3[r.  Hammond  read  a  portion  of  an  article  in  which  the  writer 
m&kes  disparaging  mention  of  Mr.  Tudor's  ugly  fences  aud  scrubby 
peartrees.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  statement,  when  brought  in  contrast 
with  the  factH  in  the  case,  exhibited  altogether  a  sorry  contrast.  No 
expremion  of  indignation  followe<I,  but  twice  three  deafening  cheers  for 
Mr.  Tudor  gave  evidence  of  the  prevailing  feeling. 

*' Retiring  from  the  scene  of  cider-making,  the  party,  each  provided 
(even  to  the  ladies)  with  a  bottle  of  pure  juice  of  the  apple  or  pear, 
were  conducted  by  Mr.  TutTor  to  his  large  garden  orchard  on  the  south 


side  of  the  peninsula.  Here  in  every  direction  upon  the  lip  of  mother 
earth  and  hanging  fi-om  the  trees  were  the  finest  of  fruits  in  the  great- 
est ahnndanco.  Free  to  all,  *  As  God  gave  to  me,  so  give  I  to  yon," 
was  the  generous  sentiment  of  the  host.  Here,  in  eloquent  volumes, 
did  tliosf  pear  trees  pronounce  the  scrubby  epithet  a  niiHnonicr. 

"  Wjehing  to  Mr.  Tudor  length  of  (lays  in  wliich  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
hlslabure,  the  merry  and  happj  jnirty  repaired  t<>  their  homes,  long  and 
gratefully  to  remember  the  pleasant  and  interesting  occasion. 

'*Wo  will  state  in  this  connection,  Mr.  Kditor.  that  there  has  been 
gathered  nn  J<a)iant  the  present  season,  by  Chiirles  Aniory,  Esq.,  twenty 
ban-els  of  apples;  by  Caleb  Johnson,  eight  or  ten  barrels;  W.  W. 
Johnson,  four  barrels ;  J.  W.  Page,  Esq.,  from  many  trees,  quantity 
unknown;  Francis  Johnson,  five  or  six  banels  ;  Walter  Johnson,  eight 
or  ten  barrels;  \V.  K.  Johnson,  five  or  six  barrels,  anil  a  goodly  quan- 
tity of  line  pears  ;  Albert  Whitney  many  barrels,  say  eight  or  ten  by 
estimate  ;  .\.  Colby  expected  to  gather  several  I  arrets  ;  Jtmathan  John- 
son, five  or  six  barrels;  Joseph  Johnson,  about  three  barrels. 

"There  has  also  been  gathered  a  quantity  of  butternuts  and  English 
walnuts.  This  is  pretty  fair,  considering  that  the  trees  are  of  but  a  few 
years'  growth." 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Tudor,  his  wife.  Mrs.  Fenno 
Tudor,  with  the  same  spirit,  continued  the  improve- 
ments Mr.  Tudor  had  begun.  She  purchased  the  old 
landing-place,  Nipper  Stage,  and  land  adjoining,  on 
which  she  built  the  new  wharf,  the  present  steamboat 
landing. 

^Tn  the  earliest  years  of  this  century  a  youngj 
man  just  enteiing  mercantile  life,  looking  around 
him  with  a  beginner's  enthusiasm  for  unthought- 
of  and  cheap  commodities  to  carry  to  new  and 
dear  markets,  hit  upon  the  ice  which  in  limitless 
fields  clothed  his  native  lakes  in  winter.  Even  at 
that  time,  well-to-do  people  housed  a  little  ice  for 
summer's  use,  and  to  him  occurred  the  possibility  of 
transporting  this  great  absorbent  of  heat  and  producer 
of  cold  to  tropical  latitude-",  where  its  value  would  be 
greatest. 

The  substance  was  easily  obtained,  and  to  cut  it 
into  blocks  convenient  for  handling  cost  very  little. 
An  uncertain  but  probably  large  part  would  be  lost  by 
melting;  would  there  be  a  resitlue  after  storage, 
transportation  and  handling  which  could  be  sold  at 
such  a  price  that  all  expenses  would  be  covered  and 
a  profit  left  over?  The  young  man  who  considered 
this  project  was  Frederic  Tudor,  tlie  third  son  of 
Colonel  William  Tudor,  a  Revolutionary  ofhcer  and 
friend  of  General  AVjisliington,  and  a  lawyer  of  emi- 
nence. Born  in  Boston,  September  4,  1783,  he  was 
scarcely  twenty-one  years  old  when  he  began  to  pon- 
der the  scheme  of  a  trade  in  ice,  and  he  had  so  well 
satisfied  himself  of  its  feasibility  that  in  ISOo  a  cargo 
of  ice  cut  from  a  pond  on  his  father's  country  place 
in  Saugus  was  actually  loaded  on  board  a  schooner, 
and  in  charge  of  himself  as  owner  and  supercargo,  was 
shippjed  to  the  island  of  Martinique. 

The  project,  of  wliich  this  was  but  an  attempt,  a 
bare  opening  of  what  he  calculated  would  grow  to  be 
a  great  trade  with  the  Indies,  was  laughed  at  by  all 
his  neighbors  as  a  crazy  undertaking. 

He  confessed  that  one  reason  for  sailing  along  with 
his  novel  merchandise  was  to  escape  the  jeers  of  his 

J  Written  by  his  son,  Frederic  Tudor. 
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acquaintances  and  the  well-meant  restraint  of  his 
friends,  but  as  such  things  have  no  weight  with  the 
man  who  is  possessed  by  an  idea  and  seriously  in 
earnest  in  its  development,  his  chief  reason  was  un- 
doubtedly to  watch  the  etlectiveness  of  his  precau- 
tions to  preserve  the  ice,  and  to  introduce  the  new 
product  to  its  first  market  in  the  tropics  in  person. 

So  unaccustomed  were  the  residents  of  the  island 
to  the  properties  of  ice,  and  so  unprepared  to  receive 
and  use  it,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  his  advance 
agents,  that  no  real  advantage  was  obtained  from  it; 
but  the  whole  cargo  arrived  with  trifling  shrinkage, 
and  the  success  of  this  most  important  part  of  the 
experiment  was  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

Another  motive  which  induced  young  Tudor  to 
take  passage  on  the  scliooner  was  to  give  confidence 
to  the  sailors,  who  hesitated  to  embark  on  a  vessel 
filled  with  what  was  likely  to  shortly  turn  into  water, 
possibly  with  ruddenness,  and,  if  not  sink  her,  cer- 
tainly make  her  water-logged  and  unmanageable.  In 
later  years  experience  proved  ice  to  be  one  of  the 
best  cargoes.  Becoming  welded  into  a  solid  mass,  it 
gave  stiffness  and  strength  to  the  hull  inclosing  it ; 
it  could  not  shift ;  a  vessel  loaded  with  it  could  not 
sink  ;  perishable  products  shipped  with  it  were  pre- 
served, and  but  a  small  part  was  lost  by  melting,  if 
suitable  precautions  were  taken,  even  during  a  voy- 
age lasting  for  months. 

The  venture  at  Slartinique,  although  nearly 
swamping  his  small  capital,  for  he  found  it  difficult 
to  dispose  of  his  merchandise,  was,  after  all,  of  a  na- 
ture to  encourage  him  in  new  attempts,  not  only  here, 
but  in  all  the  larger  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 
From  this  time  for  many  years  his  enthusiastic  na- 
ture carried  him  forward,  in  si)ite  of  disasters,  losses, 
accumulating  debts  and  innumerable  discourage- 
ments. He  managed,  in  spite  of  his  lack  of  money, 
even  with  a  heavy  load  of  debt  which  favoring  for- 
tune never  lightened  without  soon  involving  him 
deeper  by  unex|)ectcd  and  improb.able  disasters,  to 
steadily  extend  his  business.  While  under  heavy 
expenses  from  efforts  to  introduce  the  trade  into  new 
and  untried  markets,  interlojiers  appeared  and  sought 
to  wrest  from  him  those  which  were  well  established 
and  profitable;  his  agents  would  cheat  him  out  of 
his  receipts;  sometimes,  through  the  connivance  of 
corru|)t  government  officials,  they  defrauded  him  out 
of  profitable  ]>rivileges.  His  creditors  not  only 
hounded  him,  but  actively  endeavored  to  break  up 
the  very  business  which  was  their  only  reliance  for 
payment. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  his  days  and  nights  were 
spent  in  a  continuous  contest  against  adversity. 

When  he  began  the  enterprise  in  1805,  being  only 
a  youth,  he  wrote  on  the  cover  of  his  journal,  "  He 
who  gives  back  at  the  first  repulse,  without  striking  a 
second  blow,  despairs  of  success,  has  not  been,  is  not, 
and  never  will  bo  a  hero  in  love,  war  or  business.'' 
Many  times  in  bis  long  history  of  discouragements  he 


refers  to  this  motto  and  takes  courage  again.  He  argues 
with  himself  that  it  would  be  better  to  give  it  all  up  and 
enter  some  business  where  such  labor  as  he  has  given 
would  be  well  paid  ;  but  he  always  finally  decides  to 
continue.  He  is,  all  through,  completely  overcome 
by  the  consciousness  and  conviction  of  a  great  im- 
pending result,  and  after  each  repulse,  returns  to  the 
struggle  with  new  energy. 

In  s])ite  of  innumerable  reverses,  which  permitted 
only  the  slowest  progress,  he  at  last  got  the  trade  in- 
to a  condition  in  which  an  ultimate  reward  of  great 
profit  was  certain.  His  success  encouraged  a  return 
to  his  earliest  business  of  trading  in  merchandise. 

A  speculation  in  coffee,  conceived  and  managed  by 
his  friend,  Mr.  Panish,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he 
took  an  interest,  resulted  iu  great  loss,  and.  as  he  was 
still  without  great  resources,  caused  his  failure.  Calling 
his  creditors  together,  he  assured  them  of  his  ability 
and  willingness  to  pay  tliem  all  in  full  with  interest, 
if  they  would  give  him  time.  Assuming  thus  an 
enormous  debt,  and  terribly  handicapped  by  it,  he 
went  to  work  to  accomplish  its  payment,  which  he 
finally  did  after  years  of  patient  perseverance,  his 
business  growing  meanwhile,  and  euabling  him  to 
accumulate,  besides,  a  large  property. 

His  early  youth  had  been  largely  spent  upon  his 
father's  county  place,  "Rockwood"  (now  the  Poor 
Farm  of  the  town  of  Saugus),  where  the  homestead 
is  still  standing.  Here  he  and  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters indulged  their  taste  for  gardening,  farming  and 
country  life,  and  entered  actively  into  the  study  of 
nature  and  the  making  of  agricultural  experiments. 
They  kept  a  record  of  their  doings  mainly  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  boy  Frederic,  who  even  then 
seemed  overflowing  with  ideas  and  enthusiasm. 
Although  he  was  the  only  one  of  four  brothers  who 
was  not  graduated  from  Harvard  College  (which  he 
never  ceased  to  regret  afterwards),  he  had  great 
fondness  for  letters  and  the  company  of  cultivated 
people. 

While  attending  to  his  work,  extending  the  ice 
trade  to  all  parts  of  the  tropics,  where  Europeans  or 
Americans  had  gathered  in  large  enough  numbers  to 
make  his  shi])ment8  of  ice  profitable,  he  found  time 
to  cultivate  his  mind  by  study  and  reading  and  by 
converse  and  association  with  leading  intellects,  and 
in  later  years  to  indulge  his  fancy  in  the  rearing  of 
plants  and  trees  at  his  country  place. 

It  was  probably  as  a  horticulturist  that  he  was  best 
known  in  Essex  and  adjoining  counties. 

Fond  of  the  sea,  he  had,  along  with  Col.  Perkine, 
Stei)hen  Codnian  and  others,  been  first  to  pitch  upon 
that  gem  of  the  ocean,  Nahant,  recognizing  its  great 
charms  as  a  summer  resort.  Originally  a  common  be- 
longing to  the  town  of  Lynn,  and  used  from  the 
earliest  time  as  a  pasture,  the  promontory  had  been 
stripped  of  what  must  have  been  a  crowning  beauty, 
its  forest  trees. 

Tudor,  who  bad   now  made  Xahant  his  home,  set 
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about  to  restore  this  feature  t-omewhat ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  extensive  gardens  wliich  he  laid  out  on 
his  own  ffrouuds,  located  and  built  the  jiublic  roads, 
and  plauled  and  oared  for  trees  on  their  margins. 
The  promontory  being  so  bold  and  hi^li,  sll'ered  no 
shelter  from  the  merciless  arctic  wimls  of  winter; 
the  site  was  dry,  bleak  and  most  unpromising  for  ex- 
periments in  horticulture.  But  it  was  his  character- 
istic both  to  test  the  unknown  and  to  accomplish  the 
impossible. 

As  the  essence  of  a  sport  is  the  surmounting 
of  obstacles,  so  without  this  stimulus,  perhaps,  his 
efforts  as  a  gardener  would  have  tailed  to  interest 
him.  His  success  should  be  measured  not  only  by  re- 
sults, which  were  considerable,  but  by  the  difHculties 
successfully  overcome  and  the  permanent  character 
of  his  improvements.  During  his  life  his  garden  was 
kept  in  the  most  advanced  state  of  cultivation,  the 
products  frequently  taking  the  highest  prizes;  the  re- 
sults were  due  to  his  own  knowledge  and  care,  as- 
sisted by  such  native  Yankee  talent  as  he  could  find 
about  him.  He  never  employed  a  trained  and  edu- 
cated gardener.  It  was  his  pleasure  that  the  com- 
munity should  enjoy  free  what  bad  cost  him  so  much  ; 
admission  to  the  gardens  was  always  readily  granted, 
and  when  the  fruit  was  ripe,  all  the  children  of  the 
town  were  invited  to  come  with  baskets  and  to  fill 
them  during  the  day.  Afterwards  they  were  enter- 
tained by  a  sumptuous  collation. 

He  made  many  attempts  to  discover  valuable  seed- 
lings, but  met  with  no  substantial  success,  although 
he  spent  years  in  costly  experimenting  ;  nor  did  he 
need  this  glory.  He  won  credit  enough  in  his  hard- 
earned  success  in  covering  his  loved  Nahant  with 
trees,  now,  nearly  thirty  years  after  his  death,  in  their 
prime,  and  by  his  generous  expenditures  in  public 
improvements  for  her  benefit.  His  method  in  plant- 
ing and  transplanting  was  principally  to  provide  arti- 
ficial shelters.  He  used  to  set  out  hardy  and  quick- 
growing  trees  as  wind  barriers  to  protect  those  of 
slower  growth  and  greater  shade-giving  qualities, 
which,  when  they  had  grown  to  sufficient  size,  would 
support  each  other  in  resisting  the  wind,  after  the 
protecting  trees  were  removed.  No  one  who  .■should 
visit  Nahant  at  the  present  time  can  understand  the 
utter  incredulity  with  which  his  attempts  at  tree-plant- 
ing were  regarded  by  his  contemporaries,  so  magnif- 
icent is  the  outcome  of  his  perseverance. 

The  first  growth  of  Balm  of  Gilcads  has  now  nearly 
all  disappeared,  and  the  protected  trees  now  stand 
secure,  and  handsome  elms  and  maples,  some  of  them 
two  feet  in  diameter. 

A  word  about  the  man  himself.  To  accomplish 
such  results  he  required  confidence  in  their  ultimate 
value,  enthusiasm, self-reliance  and  perseverance;  also 
belief  in  himself  and  the  rightne.ss  of  his  course,  that 
is  to  say,  honesty  and  truthfulness.  He  possessed 
these  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree,  and,  in  addition^ 
such  an  originality  of  thought  and  language  and  con- 


duct as  to  be  remarkable,  and  make  him  a  most  enter- 
taining companion.  While  he  was  a  stubborn  fighter 
for  his  own  rights,  he  was  generous  in  conceding  the 
rights  of  others.  He  bad  a  deep  sense  of  religion, 
without  cant ;  was  charitable,  yet  with  discriminating 
justice.  He  possessed  a  romantic,  even  poetic  nature, 
and  his  hard  life,  ever  subdued  his  finer  feelings  or 
diminished  his  sympathy  with  his  fellow-men.  He 
was  a  champion  to  the  weak  and  to  women  chivalrous 
in  an  unusual  degree. 

His  mother  and  sisters  were  women  of  marked 
character  and  accomplishments;  perhaps  from  them 
he  derived  a  high  ideal  of  women,  such  as  springs 
from  sincere  admiration  and  a  contact  with  none  but 
the  noblest  and  best. 

He  lived  to  see  all  his  concerns  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, and  died  peacefully  in  the  midst  of  his  family 
on  the  6th  of  December,  1864,  in  the  eighty-first  year 
of  his  age. 


CHAPTER  CXVII. 
NAHANT— ( Continued). 

Incotyoration  of  Toicn — Roads — The  Xeio  Town — Summer  Residents — Fish- 
ing IiiUrest — Other  Industries — Shipwrecks  and  Storms — Schooh — 
Cliurches. 

Ikcokpokation  of  Towx.— In  1846  the  residents 
and  non-residents  petitioned  the  Legislature  to  be  in- 
corporated as  a  town,  but  their  petition  was  so  stren- 
uously opposed  by  the  Lynn  people  that  the  prayer 
of  the  petitioners  was  refused  by  the  Legislature.  The 
petitioners  then  asked  of  the  Lynn  people  in  their 
town-meeting  to  grant  suflicient  sums  of  money  to 
protect  the  beach,  and  to  make  improvements  in  the 
roads  at  Xahant,  but  they  failed  in  these  rer|uests. 

A  movement  was  then  made  by  the  Nahant  people 
to  commence  the  several  improvements  from  their 
own  contributions.  Mr.  Frederic  Tudor  was  one  of 
the  largest  contributors,  and  built  nearly  all  the 
street  now  known  as  Willow  Road. 

The  road  from  Xahant  to  Lynn  was  then  simply  a 
long  beach,  and  at  high  tide  nothing  more  than  a 
ridge  of  soft  sand,  through  which  it  was  very  difiitult 
and  wearisome  to  travel,  but  at  low  or  half-tide  the 
hard,  firm  sand  made  a  much  easier  road.  All  jour- 
neys, therefore,  across  the  beacli  were  made  at  low 
tide,  unless  necessity  demanded  otherwi:4e.  The 
time-table  for  the  first  stage  line  to  Nahant  was 
changed  weekly  to  correspond  with  the  tides.  It  was 
probably  this  dependence  on  the  tides  which  encour- 
aged the  steamboats  to  run  so  early  to  Nahant  from 
Boston.  A  plank  breakwater  had  been  built  across 
the  low  places  on  the  beach,  and  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  Long  Beach  a  tall,  white  pole  was  placed 
as  a  guide.  In  1845  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Nahant  was  held  at  the  Nahant  Hotel  to  forward  the 
building  of  a  graveled  road  across  the  beach.     Some 
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of  those  present  thought  it  would  not  be  practicable, 
as  by  putting  gravtl  over  the  loose  sand  the  wheels 
of  vehicles  would  cut  through,  and  in  this  way  the 
gravel  would  become  mixed  with  the  sand,  making 
the  road  no  better  than  before.  With  this  view  they 
proposed  a  plank  road,  which  did  not  meet  with  ap- 
]>roval.  After  a  full  discussion,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Frederic  Tudor, 
John  II.  Gray,  Phineas  Drew  and  Caleb  Johnson, 
who  were  instructed  to  ascertain  the  expense  of  a 
road,  to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  same,  and  to 
consult  with  the  selectmen  of  Lynn  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  co-operation  of  the  town.  That  this  was  not 
the  only  scheme  at  that  time  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  the  Lynn  M'/iiff  of  ycptcmbi-r  13, 
1845  :  "A  correspondent  of  the  Transcript  states  that 
the  committee  will  probably  report  in  favor  of  i)U!ld- 
ing  upon  this  beach  (Long  Beach,  Nahant)  a  branch 
for  the  Eastern  Railroad." 

In  1847  a  town-meeting  held  at  Lynn  voted  an  ap- 
propriation of  one  thousand  dollars  to  defray  a  part 
of  the  expense  of  constructing  a  road  over  Long 
Beach,  provided  that  said  road  be  built  and  finished 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  selectmen.  The  road  was 
then  built  by  spreading  gravel  over  the  sand,  and 
was  about  one  rod  wide.  It  was  completed  in  the 
summer  of  1848.  Again,  in  April,  1849,  the  town  of 
Lynn  voted  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  new 
road  over  Long  Beach,  provided  that  an  equal  sum 
be  subscribed  by  the  Nahant  people.  In  this  way  a 
narrow,  graveled  road  was  completed  from  Lynn  to 
Nahant. 

In  Jlarch,  ISol,  a  severe  storm  entirely  submerged 
the  beach,  damafiing  the  breakwater,  washing  gullies 
through  the  new  road,  and  covering  a  large  part  of 
it  with  sand.  The  newspapers  of  that  day  reported 
the  road  as  washed  away,  but  it  proved  otherwise, 
as  the  sand  had  only  covered  the  gravel,  and,  when 
removed,  the  road-bed  was  found  to  be  but  slightly 
damaged,  as  the  gravel  was  washed  away  only  in  a  few 
places.  From  year  to  year  large  sums  were  expended 
upon  the  widening  and  perfecting  of  this  beach  rOad. 
A  breakwater  was  built,  and  at  great  cost  has  been 
maintained  down  to  the  present  time  ;  so  that  to-day 
we  have  one  of  the  best  roads  in  the  State — well 
watered  in  the  summer,  and  lighted  at  night  through- 
out the  year. 

In  1848  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  for  the  protection  of  Long  Beach,  "  for- 
))ldding  all  persons  to  carry  away  or  remove  by  land 
or  by  water  any  stones,  gravel  or  sand  from  the  Long 
Beach,  in  the  town  of  Lynn,"  and  in  18;j2  an  addi- 
tional act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  forbidding 
the  removal  of  sea-weed  from  Long  or  Short  Beach. 

In  18r>3  the  inhabitants  of  Nahant  again  petitioned 
the  Legislature  to  be  incorporated  as  a  town,  to  be 
called  Nahant.  This  petition  proved  successful,  and 
tiie  act,  making  Nahant  a  separate  town,  wasapprovcd 
by  the  Governor  March  29,  1853.    The  new  town  had 


within  its  boundaries  all  of  Long  Beach.  The  city  of 
Lynn  consented  to  this  division,  as  it  would  be  thereby 
freed  from  further  expcn.se  in  maintaining  the  break- 
water and  keeping  the  new  road  in  repair.  The  set- 
tlement with  Lynn  regarding  the  |)ublic  property 
was  left  to  referees,  who  agreed  that  the  town  of 
Xahant  should  pay  to  the  city  of  Lynn  $2033.45. 
The  Boston  Bee,  referring  to  the  new  little  town  of 
Nahant,  says, — "  It  is  said  to  contain  about  thirty 
voters.  Hull  must  cave  in.  In  tiie  fu:ure  it  will  be 
'  as  goes  Nahant,  so  goes  the  State.'  We  wish  Mas- 
sachusetts were  as  sure  to  be  right  as  Nahant  is. 

"  We  know  of  no  other  town  of  which  so  large  a 
per  cent,  are  Whigs.  It  is  to  be  expected  from  such 
that  they  are  a  model  people  in  other  respects. 

"  Long  live  the  small  town  of  Nahant  I  " 

The  New  Towx. — The  new  town  had  a  popula- 
tion of  three  hundred  people,  sixty-nine  dwellings 
and  thirty  voters. 

There  was  a  long  road  or  street  from  Lynn  to  the 
Nahant  Hotel ;  a  cart- way  to  North  Spring;  a  street, 
one  rod  wide,  to  the  school-house  and  Gary's  gate, 
called  School-house  Lane.  Below  Whitney's  Hotel 
the  streets  had  been  laid  out  by  Coolidge.  Very  few 
were  laid  out  in  straight  lines,  and  all  the  roads  and 
curved  paths  were  as  irregular  as  the  lines  along  the 
shore  that  mark  the  tides. 

Nahant  had  at  the  time  of  its  incorporation  two 
churches,  one  school-house  with  forty-eight  scholars, 
four  public-houses,  ten  boarding-houses,  two  firms  of 
carpenters  and  builders,  one  paint-shop,  a  grocery 
store  and  post-oflice.  A  small  building  at  Bass  Point 
waskept  in  summer  by  Mr.  Nallian  .Moore  as  a  restau- 
rant, which  was  a  popular  resort  for  picnic-parties. 
Above  the  residence  of  Mr.  Tudor  all  the  land  was  a 
wide,  open  pasture,  with  fbot-paihs  running  in  every 
direction,  to  and  from  the  main  road  to  the  several 
beaches.  But  few  walls  or  fences  obstructed  the  right 
of  way  over  these  broad  acres  ;  stranger  or  native 
might  roam  at  will.  The  ))ebbly  beaches  were  as 
free  to  all  as  the  ocean  itself.  Fishing  was  free  on 
the  rocky  points  and  by  the  still  waters  in  the  coves. 
There  were  no  sig'-s  then  of  "  Private  Grounds,"  "  No 
Trespassing  Here,"  and  the  cattle  roamed  at  will 
over  the  fields. 

Longfellow  says,  in  bis  journal  of  1850:  "One  of 
the  prettiest  sigh^  of  Nahant  is  tlie  cows  going  over 
the  beach  at  sunset,  from  the  cow-rights  of  Nahant 
to  the  cow-yards  of  Lynn.  Their  red  hides  and  the 
reflection  in  the  wet  sand  light  up  the  gray  picture  of 
the  sky  and  surge."  In  the  bay  were  the  fishing  ves- 
sels, and  among  llicni  was  the  only  yacht  of  that  day, 
the  "  Raven,"  owned  by  one  of  the  summer  residcutx. 
This  trim  little  craft,  decked  in  the  flags  of  different 
nationalities  and  the  private  signals  of  the  owner,' 
made  a  striking  contrast  with  the  homely  fishing  ves- 
sels. The  first  sound  that  disturbed  the  unbroken 
silence  of  early  morning  was  the  ring  of  the  heavy 
fisherman's  boots,  as  they  passed  through  the  streets 
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on  their  way  to  their  boats  ;  then  the  sounds  of  hoist- 
ing sails,  the  sharp  click  of  the  windlass,  as  the  heavy 
mooring  cliains  were  lifted  from  the  bows  of  the 
lishing  tleet, — then  one  by  one  with  spreading  sails 
they  siloiilly  left  their  moorings,  to  apiiear  again  in 
the  distant  horizon  with  their  white  sails  dancing  like 
fairies  in  the  morning  sun.  In  the  evening  the  vessels 
returned  again  with  bountiful  fares. 

The  town  had  hardly  launched  out  in  its  self-gov- 
ernment when  the  contested  question  of  land  rights 
and  ownership  in  surplus  lauds  and  of  the  beaches 
arose.  As  early  as  1800  a  society  was  formed  and 
known  as  the  "  Proprietors  of  the  Nahant  Pastures." 
This  society  held  annual  meetings  and  designated  the 
number  of  acres  of  land  that  should  comprise  a  cow- 
right  ;  but  nevertheless,  the  lauds  soon  began  to  be 
sold  in  small  parcels,  on  which  houses  were  built. 
When  Nahant  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  it  claimed 
the  ownership  of  the  land,  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
Nahant  pastures  were  ignored.  In  1856  a  committee 
was  appointed  in  town-meeting  to  make  investiga- 
tions relative  to  the  rights  of  the  town  in  the  undi- 
vided and  unimproved  lands  within  its  corporate 
limits.  This  committee  surveyed  the  town  and  found 
in  nearly  every  range  sufficient  land  to  give  each  lot, 
as  laid  out  in  1706,  its  full  acreage  and  poles. 

In  their  report,  they  returned  two  surplus  parcels 
of  land  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  ranges,  with 
a  list  of,  lots  as  laid  out  to  several  original  proprietors, 
these  lots  ajjpearing  to  have  no  recorded  title  from 
the  original  grantors  of  Lynn. 

The  town  could  have  no  claim  to  these  lots,  as  the 
original  owners  received  their  title  from  the  vote  of 
town-meeting  in  1706,  and  the  town  of  Lynn  was  the 
original  grantor.  This  barred  Nahant  from  any 
ownership,  excepting  by  purchase  from  the  grantors 
or  their  heirs.  Subsequent  conveyancers  have  found 
titles  from  the  registry  of  deeds  for  all  the  several 
lots  claimed  by  the  town,  and  there  is  hardly  a  lot 
that  is  not  traceable  and  has  not  a  recorded  title, 
which  should  dispel  the  erroneous  idea  that  Nahant 
lands  are  lacking  in  good  titles.  Surplus  land  and 
the  title  to  the  beaches,  however,  offered  questions 
which  have  been  discussed  more  than  any  other.  It 
was  claimed  by  one  party  that  the  citizens  of  Nahant 
owned  the  beaches  in  common,  for  gathering  drift- 
wood, kelp  and  sea-weed.  This  right  had  been  re- 
served for  the  citizens  of  Lynn  by  the  division  made 
in  1706,  as  by  that  division  all  the  land  was  divided 
into  lots  and  parcels  for  each  inhabitant,  but  the 
beaches  were  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  townspeople 
in  common.  In  accordance  with  this  right,  the  citi- 
zens of  Nahant,  when  it  became  a  separate  town, 
claimed  all  the  beaches  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  town.  On  the  other  hand,  those  owning  land 
bordering  on  the  sea  claimed  the  right  to  the  shore 
to  low-water  mark,  by  statute  law.  This  latter 
opinion  prevailed,  as  at  this  date,  and  there  is  now 
but  little,  if  any,  question  on  this  point. 
'JO 


After  a  continuous  struggle  with  the  city  of  Lynn 
for  the  title  of  Long  Beach,  the  courts  decided  that 
the  right  to  the  beach  had  jxussed  from  the  city  of 
Lynn,  by  the  act  of  incorporation  that  made  Nahant 
a  town,  and  thus  the  right  of  Long  Beach  went  to  the 
new  town,  as  the  beach  was  held  to  be  a  part  of  its 
territory. 

Summer  Residents. — The  cottages  of  the  sum- 
mer residents  were  at  first  small  and  primitive, 
usually  of  one  and  a  half  stories,  a  few  hav- 
ing two  stories.  There  were  generally  piazzas 
on  each  side,  and  rose-bushes  usually  were  planted 
by  the  side  of  the  pronged  posts  that  supported  the 
piazza  roof,  and  this  was  about  all  the  pretension 
there  was  to  floral  display,  save  the  lilac  and  a  few 
other  hardy  plants.  The  foot-paths  leading  from  cot- 
tage to  cottage  gave  the  appearance  of  an  informal 
and  .social  .summer  life  among  the  cottagers.  Long- 
fellow says  in  his  journal :  "  Life  at  Nahant  partakes 
of  the  monotony  of  the  sea.  The  walk  along  the 
shore,  the  surf,  the  rocks,  the  sails  that  embellish  the 
water,  books  and  friendly  chat, — these  make  up  the 
agreeable  rounds." 

Among  the  many  distinguished  people  who  made 
their  summer  homes  at  Nahant  was  Wm.  H.  Pres- 
COTT,  the  historian.  It  was  his  custom  every  morn- 
ing to  spend  several  hours  walking  back  and  forth 
under  a  row  of  willow  trees,  now  a  part  of  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Sears.  The  boys  of  the  village  would  often 
meet  him  there,  as  they  carried  their  supplies  of 
bread,  groceries  or  milk,  in  their  baskets  or  pails,  to 
the  summer  residents.  He  would  usually  see  them 
coming,  and  wait  at  the  end  of  the  path  until  they 
reached  him  ;  then  he  would  take  basket  or  pail 
and  carry  it  up  the  hill  to  the  other  end  of  the  path. 
We  all  loved  the  kindly  man  who  so  many  times 
helped  us  with  our  little  burdens  up  the  hill. 

Longfellow  we  saw  every  morning  sitting  by  the 
window  writing,  and  we  used  to  wonder  what  he 
could  be  writing  so  much  about.  Years  later  we  read 
the  "Song  of  Hiawatha,"  which  was  partly  written  in 
the  Johnson  house. 

Daniel  Webster  visited  Nahant  in  1851,  and  an 
account  of  his  visit  here  is  given  in  a  Lynn  paper  at 
that  date: 

"  The  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  is  now  at  Nahant,  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  James  W.  Paige.  The  people  of 
Nahant  called  ujion  him  at  about  nine  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  evening  and  were  very  cordially  received 
by  him. 

"He shook  them  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  greeted 
them  with  the  familiarity  of  old  friends.  After  a  half- 
hour's  social  conversation  and  earnest  greeting  they 
gave  three  hearty  cheers  for  '  Webster  and  the  Union,' 
which  were  responded  to  by  Mr.  Webster  in  a  few 
remarks,  urging  the  importance  of  inculcating  and 
cherishing  union  principles.  After  expressing  his 
gratification  and  thanks  for  the  honor  of  the  visit,  he 
bade  them  an  affectionate  good-night. 
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"The  couipany  left  highly  gratified  with  the  visit,  | 
and  feeling  that  they  had  been  favored  by  an  inter-  [ 
view  with  the  greatest  man  the  world  now  knows.         ! 

"We  understand  that  Mr.  Webster  has  taken  rooms 
at  Colonel  Drew's,  where  we  doubt  not  lie  will  be  re- 
invigorated  by  the  sea  breezes  at  that  deli>.ditful  place 
of  resort.  He  appears  iu  much  better  health  than  we 
have  seen  hira  for  some  time." 

Profe8(<or  Acassiz  made  his  home  at  Nahant  for 
many  summers,  and  nowhere  could  he  have  been 
more  respected  and  beloved  than  he  was  by  the 
townspeople.  He  endeared  himself  to  all  by  his 
perfect  simplicity  and  by  his  kind  and  cordial  man- 
ner. One  day  a  strange  H.sh  was  caught  by  the  fish- 
ermen ;  no  one  'could  find  a  name  for  it,  and  finally 
they  decided  to  go  themselves  and  consult  Professor 
Agassiz.  Wheu  they  reached  his  house  they  found 
him  at  dinner;  but  on  this  occasion,  jis  on  many 
another  of  the  same  nature,  he  at  once  left  the  table 
and  appeared  on  the  piazza  to  welcome  his  callers. 
I  am  sure  no  one  that  was  present  will  ever  forget 
that  pleasant  countenance  as  he  took  the  fish,  and 
holding  it  up  in  both  hands,  he  looked  at  it  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  turning  to  the  fishermen  said, 
"Why,  is  not  this  a  bonito?"  This  occasion  was 
made  so  pleasant  by  the  further  description  of  the 
fish  that  all  were  filled  with  admiration  for  him,  and 
ever  after  to  be  lucky  enough  to  catch  a  rare  fish  to 
carry  to  Professor  Agassiz  was  a  treat  all  strove  for. 

Among  other  interesting  occasions  at  Xahant  was 
the  visit  of  Father  Matthew,  the  celebrated  temperance 
reformer.  A  platform  was  built  for  hira  under  the 
trees  in  front  of  the  old  .Johnson  homestead,  from 
which  he  addressed  the  citizens  |)resent,  and  many  at 
the  close  of  his  address  signed  the  pledge. 

Jlr.  N.  P.  Willis  was  also  one  of  the  early  summer 
residents  at  Nahant.  The  first  summer  he  spent  here 
he  occupied  rooms  at  the  Nahant  Hotel,  but  after- 
wards had  a  cottage.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  Xahant,  as  the  following  quotation  will 
show. 

In  describing  the  beach  before  the  road  was  built 
he  writes  : 

•'  Road  to  Nalmnt  there  is  none.  Tlio  ot  ttoAAoi  go  there  by  steHin  ; 
but  when  the  tide  is  down  ymi  niiiy  drive  tliero  with  n  thuiiKand  chnri- 
otM  over  tlie  bottom  of  the  m-u.  Ad  I  Hnp|)oi4e  there  iu  not  hucli  another 
plare  in  the  kntiwn  woild,  my  tale  will  w:iit  wliilo  I  deacritie  it  more  fully- 
Nuliant  (it  iti  Ktill  ciille<l  l>y  ittt  Indian  iiiinie  Xatiimt  I  i!«  ^  far  nut  into 
t!io  oeean  tlnit  what  in  called  the  '  prouiitl-HWetl  "—the  majestic  lienvo  of 
ItM  Kreat  bosom  ^oing  on  forever  like  re^pinition,  thougli  ita  fare  may 
Iki  like  n  tnirror  beneatli  the  sun,  and  a  wind  may  not  have  crispeti  il0 
surface  for  days  anil  weeks,  is  tut  broad  and  powerful  within  a  rood  of  the 
shore  nil  it  Ih  a  thousand  miles  at  sen. 

"  The  promontory  itself  is  never  wiiolly  loft  by  the  ebb ;  but  friun  its 
western  extremity  there  runs  a  narrow  ridge,  scarce  broiul  enough  for  a 
horn*,  path,  tmpaNMllile  lor  the  rocks  and  sea-weed  of  which  it  is  mat- 
ted, and  exteiitling,  at  Just  high  water  mark,  from  Nahant  to  the  main- 
land, SeawanI  fn'in  this  ridge  deweu'ls  ,an  ex]>anse  of  sjind,  left  bare 
six  hours  out  of  twelve  by  the  retn-ating  sea,  as  suiuotb  and  bard  aa 
nuirbte,  and  u  broatt  and  api^irenlly  as  level  as  the  plain  of  the  Hor* 
muR.  For  three  ndles  it  stretches  away  without  shell  or  stone,  a  sur- 
face of  white,  fine-grained  sjmd,  beaten  so  hard  by  the  otcrnal  hammer 
of  the  surf  that  the  luKtf  of  a  horso  scarce  murks  it,  aiul  the  heaviest 


wheel  leaves  it  is  as  printless  as  a  HiHir  of  granite.  This  will  be  easily 
understood  when  you  remember  the  terrible  rise  and  fall  of  the  ocean 
swell,  from  the  very  ls>si>ni  of  which,  in  all  its  breadth  and  strength, 
roll  in  the  waves  of  the  tlowing  tide,  breaking  d-)wn  on  the  beach,  every 
one  with  the  thun<ler  of  a  host  precipitated  from  the  liattlenients  ol  a 
castle." 

John  Lotiikoi-  Motley  loved  and  admired 
Nahant,  and  spent  many  summers  there,  passing  his 
last  summer  in  this  country  at  the  "  Villa  "  with  his 
friend,  Mr!!.  J.  E.  Lodge.  From  the  life  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Jlay  we  tjuote  the  following  : 

'■  During  the  summer  of  IS-,iO,  at  the  invitation  of  several  gentlemen 
of  Boston,  1  acconipauied  tliem  to  Nahant,  which  I  ad  then  become  a 
favorite  resort  in  the  hot  seaaoD,  and  8i>ent  three  months  I  instructed 
their  children  during  the  week,  and  conducted  the  service  of  public 
worship  each  Sunday  morning  I  remember  that  I  enjoyed  my  little 
school,  an<I  that  among  my  pupils  were  some  boys  who  have  since  be- 
come distiuguislled  men,  especially  the  Rev.  Robert  I'-  Watel-son,  and 
the  historian,  John  Lotiirop  Blotley." 

From  this  statement  we  infer  that  Mr.  Motley 
learned  his  first  lesson  in  the  old  stone  sehool-hou.se. 
In  later  years  he  spent  a  number  of  summers  in  the 
Hood  house,  where  a  part  of  one  of  his  histories  was 
written. 

John  Em.erton  LoiktE'  was  born  in  Boston  No- 
vember 26,  1807,  and  was  the  third  son  and  si.xth 
child  of  (iiles  Lodge  and  his  wife,  .Vbigail  Laiigdon. 
Giles  Lodge  was  a  young  Englishman,  who  came  to 
the  West  Indies  on  business  about  1790,  and  fled  from 
St.  Domingo  in  1792,  at  the  time  of  the  great  massa- 
cre, narrowly  escaping  with  his  life.  On  reaching 
Boston  he  established  himself  there  as  the  corre- 
spondent of  his  brother's  linn  in  Liverpool,  and  soon 
afterward  married,  and  became  an  American  citizen. 
Mrs.  Jjodge  was  descended  from  the  well-known 
Langdon  family,  and  through  her  mother  from  Lieu- 
tenant-Geiieral  John  Walley.  who  at  one  time  com- 
manded the  colonial  forces  in  Ijueen  ,\nne's  wars. 

Mr.  Lodge  received  his  early  eilucatiou  at  the  Bos- 
ton public  schools.  He  was  au  active,  energetic  boy, 
but  fond  of  books ;  and  his  one  great  desire  was  to  go 
to  Harvard  College.  His  father,  however,  although 
a  successful  and  prosperous  merchant,  Jiad  a  large  and 
growing  family  and  many  expenses.  Alter  the  New 
England  fashion,  therefore,  he  sent  his  eldest  son,  Dr. 
(t.  H.  Lodge,  the  translator  of  "  Winckelmann,''  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  Cambridge,  but  felt  that  he  could 
not  aflbrd  to  do  more  for  the  younger  boys.  Accord- 
ingly John,  when  he  finished  school,  went  at  once  into 
his  fitther's  counliiig-room.  A  boy's  jdace  in  the  Boston 
counting-rooms  of  that  <lay  was  no  sinecure,  and 
Mr.  Lodge  chafed  under  the  restraint  and  also  under 
the  i>arental  discit>line,  which  wtis  extremely  strict. 
Lie  finally  mtide  up  his  mind  to  shift  for  himself,  and 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  with  two  hundred  dollars 
which  he  had  sttved,  he  left  his  father,  and,  being  of 
an  adventurous  turn,  went  to  New  Orleans,  a  tar' 
cry  from  Bost«)n,  in  1823.    There  he  engaged  in  the 

'  The  engraving  which  accompanies  this  sketch  is  by  Wilcox,  from 
the  portrait  by  I'^juiies,  painted  in  184'J,  and  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs-  .Tolin  E.  Lodge. 
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cotton  business,  and  being  both  bold  and  sagacious, 
he  prospered  and  made  money.  He  remained 
in  New  Orleans  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  com- 
ing North  only  for  the  summers,  which  he  spent 
at  Nalianl,  or  in  making  an  occasional  journey 
to  England.  About  1840,  having  accumulated  a 
moderate  fortune,  he  retired  from  business  and  re- 
turned to  Boston  to  live,  and  in  1S42  married  Anna, 
the  only  surviving  daughter  of  Henry  Cabot,  of  Bos- 
ton. After  his  marriage  Mr.  Lodge  again  engaged  in 
business  as  a  (^hina  merchant,  in  which  he  became 
very  successful,  owning  many  ships  and  carrying  on 
an  extensive  trade  with  the  East. 

Mr.  Lodge  had  always  been  fond  of  Nahant,  and 
as  his  wife's  family  had  lived  there  for  many  years, 
he  had  made  it  his  summer  home.  Despite  his  many 
and  large  business  cares,  he  always  interested  him- 
self cordially  and  actively  in  everything  which  came 
into  his  life,  and  very  soon,  therefore,  extended 
his  interest  to  the  little  town  where  he  passed  hia 
sumn\ers.  For  many  years  he  was  the  treaisurer  of 
the  Union  Church  at  Nahant,  and  gave  to  its  pros- 
perity much  time  and  thought.  He  also  did  every- 
thing in  his  power  which  could  tend  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  the  town.  He  never  entered  public  life  in 
any  way,  but  leaving  the  Whig  party  after  Web- 
ster's 7th  of  March  speech,  became  an  ardent  Free 
Soiler  and  Reiuiblican.  This,  with  him,  was  not 
a  difficult  step,  for  during  his  long  residence  in 
the  South  he  had  imbibed  an  intense  hatred  of 
slavery,  and  he  now  threw  himself  into  the  oppo- 
sition to  its  extension  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  strong 
nature.  He  took  a  profound  interest  in  the  Fremont 
campaign,  making  then  the  only  political  speeches, 
of  which  he  w;is  ever  guilty,  to  the  assembled  long- 
shoremen on  Commercial  wharf  in  Biiston,  where  his 
oflSce  was  and  where  his  shij)s  were  unloaded.  He 
was  a  devoted  friend  and  admirer  of  Charles  Sumner, 
who  passed  many  weeks  of  every  summer  as  his 
guest  at  Nahant ;  and  be  aided  the  Republican  cause 
with  his  purse  and  influence  in  unstinted  measure. 

Li  1850  Mr.  Lodge  bought  some  land  adjoining  Mr. 
Cabot's  house,  where  he  lived,  and  amused,  himself 
by  cultivating  and  improving  it.  About  a  year  later 
he  formally  became  a  citizen  of  the  town,  and  inter 
ested  himself  more  than  ever  in  its  welfare  and  ad- 
vancement. At  the  same  time  the  great  panic 
ruined,  among  many  others,  the  Chicopee  Mills,  and 
Mr.  Lodge  was  chosen  treasurer  of  the  corporation, 
thus  undertaking,  in  addition  to  his  already  exten- 
sive business,  the  heavy  burden  of  restoring  the  for- 
tunes of  the  bankrupt  company. 

While  lie  was  thus  engaged  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion broke  upon  the  country.  L^nable,  on  account 
of  physical  disability,  to  enter  the  army,  a.s  he  wished, 
he  threw  himself  into  every  measure  in  support  of 
the  war  with  characteristic  intensity.  His  name 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  subscription  to  raise  and 
eijuip   the  little  quota  of  Nahant,  and  in  Boston  he  ' 


gave  lavishly  to  every  similar  demand.  To  one 
friend  who  came  to  him  for  a  subscription  for  some 
new  regiment,  he  handed  his  signed  check  with  the 
amount  left  blank,  to  bo  filled  up  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  committee. 

In  I8(il  the  hotel  at  Nahant  on  East  Point  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  the  property  was  thrown  ui)on 
the  market.  Mr.  Lodge,  who  had  long  desired  a 
larger  place  than  the  one  which  he  occupied,  imme- 
diately bought  the  hotel  estate  for  the  mortgages  then 
upon  it,  and  at  once  set  about  putting  the  proi)erty  in 
order,  with  a  view  to  building  there.  This  was  the 
amusement  and  pleasure  of  the  summer  of  1862,  the 
last  of  his  life.  The  cares  of  his  business,  the  work 
of  restoring  the  Chicopee  Mills,  which  had  been  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  and  the  intense  anxiety 
which  he  felt  as  to  the  war,  all  combined  to  break 
down  a  strong  constitution.  He  never  spared  him- 
self, but  gave  to  everything  his  utmost  strength, 
without  reckoning  the  co-st.  The  vital  forces  had 
been  sapped,  and  he  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in 
Nahant,  September  11,  18G2.  He  left  a  widow  and 
two  children, — Elizabeth  Cabot  James,  the  wife  of 
George  Abbot  James,  and  Henry  (Jabot  Lodge,  who 
still  own  and  live  upon  the  East  Point  estate  at  Na- 
hant. 

The  editor  of  the  New  York  Express  Messenger,  in 
the  last  number  of  that  journal,  intbrms  his  readers 
that  he  has  found  at  last  the  right  spot  to  spend  the 
warm  weather  in.  We  cjuote  his  advice  and  descri])- 
tion,  as  both  are  seasonable  at  this  time.  He  begins 
his  epistle  from  Nahant  in  the  following  strain  : 

"0  !  thou  fagged  and  jaded  citizen,  welluigh  worn  bone-bare  by  the 
moil  and  Ijeat  of  '  the  town,'  hast  ever  been  to  Nahant  ? 

''And  yon,  ye  plea8nre-seeker8,ye  hunters  after  cool  Hpote  and  invig- 
orating breezes,  if  ye  have  never  been  to  Xahant,  ye  cannot  po^ihly 
liave  an  adequate  idea  of  ita  unapproachable  superiority  over  every 
other  watering-place  in  this  hcinif»phere. 

"Probably  there  is  not  a  habitable  acre  upon  any  sea-coast,  upon  this 
or  any  other  continent,  so  wildly  and  grandly  picturesque,  yet  abounil- 
ing  in  comfort." 

"  It  is  a  narrow  tongue  of  rock  and  earth,  thrust  nut  from  th»  ianil, 
into  the  sea,  tn  root. 

"On  three  sides  it  is  bounded  by  the  blue  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  anil 
fanned  by  ocean  winds  which  are  whistling  around  my  ejirs  as  1  scribble 
this. 

'*  Nature  ha*  done  much  for  Nahant — in  fact,  almost  all — and  art  lias 
supplied  the  deficiency. 

"To  tlu)se familiar  with  Boston  and  its  beautirul  vicinities,  nothing 
new  can  be  told,  perhaps,  about  the  locality  amid  whose  cooling  breczej* 
it  is  now  my  felicity  to  sojourn,  while  my  soutliern  and  western  friends 
and  the  self-sacrificing  fashionable  at  Saratoga  are  sweltering  in  the 
horrid,  torrid  temperature  of  from  nincty,to  a  hundred  ilegrees  Fahr- 
enheit. 

"  But  there  are  tlionsands  at  this  moment  prospecting  through  the 
country  for  a  cool  spot  to  '  lay  off  in,'  who  must  be  in  heathen  igno- 
rance of  the  fact  that  Nahant  is  the  place  where  all  the  sea-broozes  'put 
in '  when  otlttr  shore*  are  Uto  hot/ar  them,  and  that  here  is  the  niost  spa- 
cious and  magnificent  temple  that  old  Neptune  has  over  niised  to  his 
honor. 

"Aug.  4,1851." 

J^isHiNO  INTERE.ST. — From  the  earliest  times  the 
fishing  interest  largely  entered  into  the  support  of  the 
townspeople,  and  from  it  quite  a  revenue  was  derived. 
Fishing  vessels  were  owned  by  Nahant  residents  I'rom 
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the  first;  but  we  know  but  little  of  the  real  history 
of  these  very  early  boats  and  crews.  In  1824  the 
well-known  schooner  "Lafayette,"  wliicli  was  built  at 
Essex,  was  at  Nahant.  This  fishing  vessel,  with  her 
erew  of  native  fishermen,  had  many  an  adventure ; 
but  with  the  skillful  management  of  her  captain  and 
crew,  she  always  reached  her  moorings  in  safety,  and 
we  have  no  casualty  to  record  in  her  many  voyages. 
She  was  built  after  the  old  style  fishing  boats  of  her 
day,  having  a  sharp  or  "  pinky  "  stern,  full  bows  and 
schooner  rig,  being  of  thirty  tons  burden.  Her  two 
skippers  were  Caleb  and  Joseph  Johnson.  Joseph 
was  always  in  command  during  the  winter  months, 
but  Caleb  was  her  more  permanent  skipper.  Both 
were  remarkable  men,  as  is  shown  by  their  abilities 
as  pilots  and  seamen  on  their  fishing  trips,  for  the 
only  nautical  instrument  they  had,  with  which  to 
navigate  their  craft,  was  a  compass,  which,  through 
neglect,  was  often  out  of  order.  It  is  related  that  one 
of  them,  when  twenty  miles  from  land,  in  a  thick 
snow-storm,  kept  saying  to  himself,  "  How  can  I  find 
where  the  land  is  without  a  compass?"  but  in  spite 
of  his  dark  forebodings,  he  made  Boston  Light  exactly 
ahead,  showing  his  great  and  instinctive  judgment. 
They  never  forgot  the  bearings  of  the  various  fishing- 
grounds,  although  years  might  have  elapsed  since 
they  had  last  visited  them.  As  pilots  in  Boston  Har- 
bor, none  could  excel  them,  either  in  day  or  night 
navigation,  and  they  seemed  to  be  familiar  with  every 
channel,  rock  and  shoal.  For  fifty  years  Caleb  was 
constantly  employed  in  fishing,  until  a  severe  accident 
happened  to  him  by  falling  through  an  upper scaftbld 
floor  in  his  barn,  from  which  fall  he  never  fully  re- 
covered. 

Caleb  Johnson  was  noted  for  his  caution,  but  his 
brother,  Joseph,  was  of  a  difi'erent  type,  and  neither 
wind,  weather  or  roughness  of  the  sea  daunted  him, 
and  he  was  always  remarkable  for  his  endurance. 
Joseph  never  lett  his  fishing-lines  until  he  had  caught 
the  fish  he  w:is  after,  and  he  would  alwaysbring  home 
his  full  share  of  them.  When  an  old  man  he  spent 
a  day  on  the  fishing-grounds,  in  his  favorite  craft,  the 
"  Lafayette,"  and,  on  returning  home,  a  northwest  gale 
sprang  up,  and  he  was  allowed  to  take  the  helm.  The 
old  |>luck  had  not  abated  one  jot.  He  carried  sail, 
and  refused  to  have  a  reef  taken,  until  the  crew,  be- 
coming alarmed,  persuaded  him  to  leave  the  lielm. 
This  proveil  to  be  his  last  "  trick  at  the  wheel." 

Their  fishing  trips  were  of  short  duration, and  were 
known  as  shore  or  market  voyages.  They  left  home  in 
the  early  morning,  caught  n  fare  of  fish,  and  got  them 
fresh  the  same  day  to  Bonton  market.  Their  boats 
were  kept  almost  constantly  sailing,  except  when  actu- 
ally on  the  fishing-grounds,  and  at  their  moorings,  or 
at  the  wharf  in  Boston  Harbor.  They  started  from 
home  or  market  in  the  night,  so  as  "to  catch  the  fish 
before  the  dew  got  ofl"  their  fins,"  as  the  old  fishermen 
expressed  it.  The  accuracy  and  ability  required  to 
make  the  exact  sj)ot  of  land  intended   to  be  made. 


often  without  either  compass  or  timepiece,  in  running 
for  harbor  from  the  different  fishing-grounds  in  stormy 
and  foggy  weather,  is  worthy  of  mention.  The 
"  dipsy  "  lead  and  the  compass  were,  as  a  general 
rule,  all  the  nautical  instruments  owned  and  used  by 
them. 

Fish  were  then  quite  abundant  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  catch  would  be  one  thousand  pounds  to 
a  man.  Two  fishing-lines  only  were  used  by  each 
fisherman,  so  that  it  required  both  tact  and  skill  to 
secure  a  full  share  of  fish.  Through  their  good  judg- 
ment and  constant  watchfulness,  they  managed  to 
escape  many  dangers,  and,  indeed,  very  few  serious 
accidents  have  ever  occurred  at  Xahant. 

A  story  is  related  of  a  narrow  escape  of  the 
schooner  "  Lafayette."  (Jn  one  of  her  trips  to  Boston, 
which  she  had  safely  reached  in  a  severe  northeast 
snow-storm,  she  took  shelter  by  the  side  of  a  large 
schooner  :  her  sails  were  furled  and  the  crew  had 
"turned  in;"  but  through  the  habit  of  a  life-long 
watchfulness,  one  of  the  crew,  on  looking  out  of  the 
forecastle  to  see  if  all  was  well,  perceived  a  brig, 
which  had  broken  loose  from  Lewis'  Wharf,  coming 
before  the  wind,  and  heading  exactly  to  the  spot 
where  the  "  Lafayette"  lay.  With  surprising  quickness 
the  crew  of  the  "  Lafayette"  moved  their  boat  out  of 
the  way  ;  the  brig  at  the  same  moment  just  grazed 
her  and  struck  and  sunk  the  large  schooner,  beside 
which  she  had  been  lying.  The  stories  of  narrow  es- 
capes and  perilous  runs  would  fill  a  volume,  but  as 
one  expressed  it,  "  we  always  knew  where  we  were, 
and  trusted  to  the  staunchness  of  our  boats  to  bring 
us  safely  home." 

It  is  related  of  a  successful  sklj>|)er.  who  had  been 
persuaded  to  retire  from  fishing  and  open  a  fish 
market  in  a  neighboring  city,  that,  while  carrying  an 
order  which  led  him  past  the  bay,  then  being  hished 
l>y  a  "Nor'  Easter,"  he  paused  and,  looking  wistfully 
over  the  sea,  was  heard  to  say  to  himself:  "  If  I  W!is 
only  out  there  in  the  bay  at  anchor,  with  mast  and 
sails  blown  away,  I  should  feel  all  right,  but  to  carry 
a  pint  of  oysters  three  miles  is  a  small  business." 

On  the  introduction  of  trawl-fishing,  bay-fishing, 
which  had  been  carrieil  on  for  many  years  previ(m8 
to  18(;0,  was  abandoned  at  Xahant.  But  the  fishing- 
grounds  are  now  barren  offish,  where  once  they  were 
so  plenty.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this 
should  be  the  case,  when  one  considers  that  in  trawl- 
fishing  one  man  uses  a  line  a  mile  long,  to  which  are 
attached  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  hooks.  In 
this  way  a  crew  of  ten  men  wouhl  fish  ten  miles  of 
line,  having  twenty  thousand  haiteil  hooks;  whereas 
in  bay-fishing  one  man  used  only  two  lines,  having 
one  or  two  hooks  only  attached.  Covering  the  fishing- 
ground  with  these  hundreds  of  trawls  soon  broke  up 
the  schools  offish  that  regularly  came  in  the  bay  to 
lay  their  spawn,  and  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  the  sipiare 
miles  of  water  now  looked  upon  from  our  headlands, 
and  once  so  i)roductive  offish  and  so  remunerative  to 
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the  townspeople,  have  been  entirely  abinuloiiod  and 
are  no  longer  productive. 

The  schooner  "Foam,"  built  at  Salisbury  in  1844, 
was  one  of  the  first  sharp  boats  built  Cor  fishing. 
She  had  a  sharp  bow,  with  a  square  stern,  was  of 
about  thirty  tons  and  was  schooner  rigged.  She 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  fiistest  fishing  boats  in  her 
day.  She  was  used  in  the  summer  as  an  excursion 
boat,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  in  bay-fishing.  Per- 
haps no  crew  has  ever  brought  home  better  fares  and 
stocked  more  money  than  the  crew  of  this  boat. 
Like  the  "  Lafayette,"  the  "  Foam "  was  a  lucky 
boat,  no  very  serious  casualties  happening  to  her  or 
her  crew,  although  she  wjis  in  the  bay  in  the  roughest 
of  weather,  and  had  her  full  share  in  perilous  events. 
In  a  famous  sail  in  Boston  Harbor,  with  the  schooner 
"  Jane,"  of  Swampscott,  a  schooner  that  never  was 
beaten  by  any  fishing  vessel,  the  "  Foam  "  proved 
herself  to  be  nearly  her  equal  in  speed,  although  she 
was  but  half  the  tonnage  of  the  "  Jane."  This  gave 
our  little  Nahant  schooner  a  notoriety  that  was  re- 
membered through  her  long  and  successful  career. 
In  the  gale  of  September  8;  1SG9,  by  the  parting  of 
her  cable,  she  went  ashore  on  Phillips  Beach,  Swamp- 
scott, and  was  a  total  wreck. 

In  1858  the  business  of  winter  lobsteriug  was  be- 
gun, and  in  this  occupation  the  last  vessels  of  the  fleet 
of  fishing  boats  were  employed.  This  proved  a 
profitable  business,  and  employed  about  forty  men 
and  four  veasels.  The  "great  stock"  of  money  re- 
ceived some  seasons  would  be  as  much  as  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  lobster  proved  not  to  be  a  migra- 
tory fish,  but  a  native,  so  that  a  number  of  given  lo- 
calities in  the  bay  were  in  a  few  years  almost  entire- 
ly stripped  of  them.  At  the  present  time  all  this 
staunch  Heet  of  vessels  employed  in  this  business 
has  been  disposed  of.  At  one  time  one  thousand 
and  twelve  hundred  lobsters  have  been  taken  from 
one  hundred  traps,  making  an  average  of  twelve  lob- 
sters to  a  trap.  Half  that  average  was  the  common 
fere.  Each  year's  lobstering  showed  clearly  to  all 
that  this  industry  would  be  short-lived.  A  law  was 
enacted  to  protect  all  the  smaller  lobsters  under  ten 
and  a  half  inches  long;  but  the  decrease  in  the 
catch  under  this  law  so  increased  the  demand  that  it 
encouraged  the  fishermen  to  make  the  law  of  but 
little,  if  any,  |)rotection  to  the  lobster. 

Another  branch  of  the  fishery  was  in  supplying 
the  local  market.  Cod,  haddock  and  halibut  were 
plentiful,  so  that  one  fisherman  with  his  two  fishing- 
lines  could  easily  supply  the  fish  for  nearly  every 
family  during  the  summer  months.  The  supply  was 
caught  every  morning,  and  delivered  to  the  several 
families  in  season  to  be  served  at  dinner.  A  fish 
two  days  old  was  not  thought  fit  for  the  table,  even 
if  kept  in  an  ice-house,  which  then,  in  every  family, 
took  the  place  of  the  present  refrigerator.  From  two  to 
three  hundred  pounds  was  the  average  catch  per  man, 
with  often  a  halibut  to  increase  his  fare  of  morning's 


fishing,  while  the  smaller  fish  were  so  abundant  that 
they  were  not  of  much  account.  Compare  this  with 
the  present  day.  No  one  now  thinks  of  making  fish- 
ing a  business  here,  for  supplying  the  hotels  and 
summer  residents.  The  most  expert  fisherman  could 
now  hardly  catch  enough  cod,  haddock  and  halibut 
to  supply  his  own  table.  The  fresh  fish  now  kept  in 
the  markets  is  from  Boston  and  other  markets ; 
nearly  all  the  halibut  comes  from  the  Banks,  usually 
not  less  than  a  week  old;  the  cod  and  haddock  are 
sometimes  a  day  or  two  old,  while  the  lobsters  used 
are  partly  imported  from  Canadian  waters.  The 
modern  improvements  in  packing  fish  in  ice-chests 
aboard  of  the  large  fishing  vessels,  which  now  take 
the  supply  of  fish  from  the  Georges  and  the  Grand 
Banks  for  the  Boston  markets,  obviates  in  a  measure 
the  loss  of  the  supply  formerly  caught.  It  would 
seem,  if  the  Legislature  should  abolish  trawl-fishing 
in  our  bay,  and  protect  the  menhaden  and  other 
smalt  fish,  known  to  be  the  natural  food-fish  for  the 
cod  and  haddock,  from  the  purse  seine  and  if  the 
catching  of  lobsters  be  forbidden  at  stated  times,  we 
might  yet,  in  the  future,  be  encouraged  in  the  hope 
of  once  more  having  the  fresh  fish  daily  supplied  for 
our  tables  and  the  old  industry  renewed. 

February  11,  1858,  while  fishing  was  still  an  in- 
dustry with  us,  the  schooner  '"  Charles  Amory,"  of 
sixteen  tons,  was  christened.  It  was  the  first  vessel 
ever  built  at  Nahant,  and  was  the  work  of  Mr.  E.  J. 
Johnson.  At  the  christening  Mr.  Walter  Johnson 
served  as  president  of  the  day.  The  exercises  were 
opened  by  singing  "A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave,"  in 
which  all  joined ;  an  address  was  then  given  by  Al- 
fred D.  John.son,  parts  of  which  may  be  quoted. 

"  It  is  indeed  fitting  that  he  whose  name  is  asso- 
ciated with  those  of  the  best  friends  of  Nahant, 
whose  humanity  has  cau.sed  him  to  exert  a  powerful 
influence  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  sons  of  the  sea, 
who  has  by  his  influence  caused  our  whole  coast  to 
be  supplied  witlv  life-boats  and  apparatus  to  relieve 
the  shipwrecked  from  a  dreadful  death,  and  who  for 
years  has  been  among  the  first  to  encourage  and  help 
on  all  movements  calculated  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  our  people,  should  receive  this  tribute  of 
gratitude.  .  .  -  Go,  then,  little  craft,  from  this  spot, 
whence  you  have  sprung  into  existence,  to  the  waters, 
towards  which  you  are  steadily  pointing,  and  upon 
whose  bosom  you  are  to  find  your  future  home;  and 
as  you  spread  your  wings  to  catch  the  favoring 
breezes  of  heaven,  may  prosperity  attend  you,  and 
may  this  gilded  hand  which  adorns  your  brow  ever 
successfully  point  out  to  your  gallant  crew  a  haven 
of  safety  from  the  stormy  dangers  through  which  you 
will  successfully  bear  them.  May  you  combat  the 
stormy  waves  for  years,  remaining,  as  now,  the  favor- 
ite of  all,  the  pride  of  your  owners  and  crew, — and 
may  no  one  ever  have  cause  to  regret  that  you  bear 
the  honored  name  of  Charles  Amory." 

This  interesting  event  was  further  celebrated  at  the 
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residence  of  Jonathan  Johnson,  where  one  hundred 

guests  were  present  at  tea,  and  after  tea,   music   and 
dancing  continued  until  morning. 

This  little  craft  proved  to  be  an  excellent  sailor 
and  sea-boat.  She  remained  in  the  fishing  fleet  at 
Nahant  until  sold  to  jiarties  in  Scituate,  where  she 
kept  up  her  former  reputation. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  vessels 
that  have  been  engaged  in  the  fishing  business  at 
Nahant:  The  "  Dolphin,"  "  Jellerson,"  "Sally  Ann," 
"Caroline,"  "Lafayette,"  'Josephine,"  "Foam," 
"  Fairy  (^ueen,"  "Spray,"  "Susan,"  "Greyhound," 
"Faustina,"  "  Fjishion,"  "Charles  Amory,"  "Lizzie 
I'hillips,"  "Frederick  Tudor,"  "Signet,"  "Joseph 
and  Henry,"  "  i'anther,"  "  Echo,"  "  Zephyr,"  "  Fo.\, ' 
"John  Randolph,"  "  Raven,"  "  Evergreen,"  "  Unity," 
"  James  and  Isaac,"  "  General  Marion." 

Industries. — Besides  the  fishing  interest  at  Na- 
hant, binding  and  making  shoes  was  also  a  profitable 
employment  for  many  of  the  people.  Manufacturing 
shoes  was  at  one  time  commenced,  but  it  did  not 
prove  successful  and  was  soon  abandoned.  A  shoe- 
making  shop  in  the  early  days  here  was  usually  a 
small  building  ten  feet  square,  with  four  windows 
and  a  door  and  window  in  the  front.  This  building  wa^ 
usually  [lainted  red  or  white,  and  was  lathed  and 
plastered  inside,  with  a  chimney  in  the  end,  held  up 
by  two  joints.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  box 
stove.  Sometimes  a  room  was  finished  ofT  for  a  shoe, 
making  shop  in  the  loft  of  a  barn,  and  one  was  over  the 
grocery  store,  with  a  stairway  leading   to  it,  outside. 

Each  shop  was  known  by  a  local  name;  one  was 
called  the  "  Hand-box,"  two  others  went  by  the  name 
of  the  "  House  of  Commons  "  and  the  "  Invincible," 
the  latter  being  generally  well  crowded  with  men  and 
filled  with  tobacco  smoke,  especially  in  stormy 
weather,  when  the  fishermen  coubl  not  go  on  the  bay. 
In  these  limes,  especially  in  the  evening,  the  toiler 
on  the  bench,  having  but  two  tallow  candles  for 
light,  could  only  pursue  his  work  with  difficulty,  the 
tobacco  smoke  becoming  so  dense  that  the  dim  light  I 
could  hardly  be  distinguishable  across  the  room.  The 
"  Invincibles  "  were  never  known  to  be  smoked  nut  { 
but  once,  although  it  was  nnmy  times  attempted. 
The  binding  of  shoes  was  done  by  the  mothers  and 
daughters  in  their  several  homes,  but  the  sewing-ma- 
chine soon  did  away  with  this  employment.  Sewing 
societies  were  held  in  turn  at  each  house  for  binding 
shoes,  the  i)roceeds  being  invested  in  cloth  to  make 
clothing  for  tlie  poor  in  Lynn,  for  Nahant  had  no 
poor.  The  ladies  spent  the  afternoon  in  working, 
hut  in  tlie  evening  the  men  were  invited  to  tea,  and 
the  long  tables  would  be  loaded  with  the  best  the 
market  could  i)roduce.  The  people  of  the  town  were 
like  one  family,  all  equals,  happy  and  prosperous. 
The  introduction  of  the  machinery  now  used  in  man- 
ufacturing shoes  has  caused  this  once  profitable  busi- 
nc.'»s  to  be  entirely  abandoned,  nothing  of  the  kind 
being  now  carried  ou  in  the  town. 


Thus  to  catch  a  iish  and  make  a  shoe  were  in  those 

times  the  two  arts  of  life  here,  but  they  are  now 
among  our  "  lost  arts."  Considerable  attention  was 
paid  to  farming  in  those  days  ;  many  acres  of  land 
were  tilled,  and  each  family  had  sufficient  ground  for 
a  garden,  with  fields  of  grain  and  vegetables  besides. 
The  harvest  of  the  Rice,  Hood  and  Johnson  families 
in  the  autumn  was  of  no  little  account.  The  husk- 
ing-parties  in  "Uncle  Caleb's"  barn  and  "Aunt 
Olive's"  generous  suppers  ought  never  to  be  for- 
gotten.    Peace  and  plenty  were  in  every  household. 

Shipwrecks  and  Storms. — Nahant,  from  its  ear- 
liest settlement  to  the  present  day,  has  had  its  full 
share  of  storms  and  shipwrecks.  We  give  below  a 
list  of  vessels  that  have  been  cast  away  on  our  shores. 
This  list  has  been  collected  from  newspaper  files, 
Lewis'  "History  of  Lynn  and  Nahant,"  and  from 
private  journals. 

February  18,  1031,  a  vessel,  owned  by  Cai>taiu 
Thomas  Wiggin,  of  Portsmouth,  was  wrecked  on 
Long  Beach.  December  17,  1740,  in  a  great  storm 
a  vessel  was  wrecked  on  Nahant  rocks.  February 
24, 1755,  a  schooner  from  Salem  was  east  away  on  Short 
Beach.  February  (i,  1757,  two  merchant  vessels  from 
London,  valued  at  .£100,O(H),  were  wrecked  on  J,ynri 
lieach.  February  8,  17()<j,  an  English  brig,  from 
Hull,  wiis  cast  away  on  Pond  Beach,  on  the  south 
side  of  Nahant.  1769,  a  sloop  was  driven  ashore  at 
Nahant  in  a  severe  storm.  iMarch  21,  1772,  a  fishing 
schooner  was  wrecked  on  Long  Beach,  and  Jonathan 
Collins  and  William  Boynton,  the  only  two  men  on 
board,  were  drowned,  .lanuary  26,  1778,  a  sloop 
commanded  by  Ca|>tain  Pendleton  was  wrecked  on 
Lynn  Beach.  December  9,  1795,  the  Scottish 
brig  "Peggy,"  Captain  John  Williamson,  from  Cape 
Breton,  was  wrecked  near  the  southern  end  of  Lynn 
I'each.  There  were  twelve  men  on  board,  only  one 
of  whom,  Hugh  C'ameron,  of  Greenock,  Scotland,  es- 
caped. May  10,  1827,  a  schooner  from  Kennebunk 
was  driven,  by  a  storm,  upon  Lynii  Beach  and  was 
dismasted.  March  5,  1829,  a  brig  named  "  Elizabeth 
and  Ann  "was  cast  away  on  the  Shag  Rocks,  Na- 
hant, where  all  her  crew  perished.  She  was  da.shed 
entirely  to  i)ieces.  December  17,  1836,  the  brig 
"Shamrock,"  Ca])tain  Joslin,  of  Boston,  was  wrecked 
on  Ijong  Beach.  December  15,  1840,  the  schooner 
"Catharine,"  from  Philadelphia,  bound  for  Boston, 
Wits  wrecked  on  the  rocks  near  Biiss  Point,  Nahant. 
('aptaiii  Nichols  and  one  man  were  saved.  March 
17,  1843,  the  .schooner  "Thomas,"  Captain  William 
Sprowl,  of  Belfast,  was  wrecked  on  Long  Beach. 
November  21,  1851,  the  brig  "  Exile,"  of  Yarmouth, 
N.  S.,  Captain  Sharj),  was  wrecked  on  Long  Beach. 
Large  (|uantities  of  her  deck-load  of  wood  were 
washed  sishore.  All  her  crew  were  saved.  Septem- 
ber 30,  1856,  the  schooner  "Shark,"  Captain  Carlisle, 
bound  from  Bristol,  Maine,  for  Hoston,  was  wrecked 
on  Long  Beach.     The  vessel  went  to  iiieces ;  but  no 
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lives  wore  lost.     The  disaster  was  caused  by  the  Egg 
Rock  light  being  taken  for  that  ou  Long  Island. 

The  winter  of  1857  was  most  severe  in  its  cold 
weather  and  storms.  On  Friday  and  f^aturday.  the 
Kith  and  17th  of  January,  the  thermometer  sunk  to 
fourteen  degrees  below  zero.  The  wind  had  been 
from  the  northwest,  which  had  made  the  sea  smooth, 
so  that  Lynn  Harbor  was  frozen  over,  and  ice  had 
formed  in  all  the  coves  about  Nnhant ;  the  bay  be- 
tween Nahant  and  Swampscott  was  full  of  fields  of 
ice,  a  thin  sheet  of  ice  extending  to  and  beyond  Kgi: 
Rock.  Sunday  morniiiir  the  wind  changed  to  the 
northeast,  and  snow  began  to  fall.  The  wind  in- 
creased steadily  until  sunset,  when  it  became  a  hur- 
ricane. The  howling  of  the  wind  around  our  dwell- 
ings, with  the  heavy  falling  and  roar  of  the  waves  as 
they  broke  and  beat  upon  the  shore,  brought  a  feel- 
ing of  ilread  to  all,  yet  "  we  all  knew  we  could  trust 
our  rock-bound  shore."  Gusts  of  wind  pressed  so 
heavily  against  the  windows  and  sides  of  the  houses, 
that  it  would  seem  :is  if  they  must  crush  them  in. 
Then  there  would  be  a  lull  in  the  storm,  and  the 
houses  would  sway  back  again  as  if  to  straighten  up 
and  brace  themselves  against  the  next  terrible  gust 
which  was  sure  to  follow.  In  these  lulls  the  roar  of 
the  sea  could  be  heard,  and  at  intervals  sounds  like 
the  discharge  of  signal  guns,  caused  by  the  waters  as 
they  were  thrown  back  into  the  gale  from  [Spouting 
Horn.  This  lasted  throughout  the  night.  In  the 
morning  the  gale  had  not  al>ated,  but,  if  anything,  had 
increased;  banks  of  snow  had  accumulated  so  fast  in 
the  night,  that  the  doors  were  blocked,  as  if  to  make 
all  prisoners  while  the  storm  lasted.  In  such  a  storm 
the  shore  must  be  searched,  in  order  to  discover  the 
casualties  of  the  past  night, — shipwrecks  or  other 
disasters  that  may  have  happened, —  but  none  but  the 
strong  and  hardy  could  venture  forth  in  this  terrific 
gale.'  The  north  shore  was  found  to  be  strewed  with 
plank  and  timbers  from  some  vessel  that  must  have 
been  lost  in  the  night. 

At  the  full  of  the  tide,  at  noon,  the  wind  and  snow- 
decreased  a  little,  making  Egg  Rock  visil)le  from  the 
shelter  afforded  on  the  lee-side  of  Dr.  Mifiiin's  cot- 
tage, where  a  small  party  had  gathered.  Home  would 
have  called  it  a  grand  sight  to  have  looked  upon  the 
ocean  at  such  a  time  ;  but  as  I  remember  it,  it  was  a 
terribly  realistic  scene  of  the  power  of  the  wind  and 
ocean,  rather  than  one  of  grandeur.  The  great  waves, 
as  they  rolled  in  towards  the  shore,  jarred  the  gniund 
under  our  feet.  At  times  Egg  Rock  seemed  to  be 
covered  with  water  and  spray,  which  would  rise  above 
the  lantern.  From  the  rock  to  the  shore  great  waves 
rolled  themselves  over  and  over,  gathering  U|)  the 
water  in  long  lines  to  fall  like  a  cataract  as  they  nlet 
the  receding  undertow  from  the  shore;  then  they 
would  gather  again,  and,  with  tremendous  force,  dash 
against  the  rocky  shore.  These  high  waves  would 
fall  upon  and  completely  cover  Castle  Rock,  while 
from  the  summit  of  Cedar  Island  the  water  fell  from 


every  side,  so  that  the  rock  looked  as  if  it  were  rising 
out  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  East  Point  was  covered 
with  the  breaking  and  dashing  waves,  which  sent  the 
spray  ajiparently  a  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  and  along 
the  shore  by  Pulpit  Rock  sheets  of  water  were  thrown 
far  above  the  land,  and  the  spray  could  be  seen  above 
I  he  hotel.  A  great  wave  rushed  through  Canoe 
Beach  Cove,  over  the  road  and  across  the  land,  emp- 
tying itself  ill  the  cove  by  Mr.  James'  house.  Along 
I  he  shore,  by  Spouting  Horn,  was  a  continued  sheet 
of  spray,  making  the  Cary  House  an  uncomfortable 
place  of  shelter.  The  sea  rolled  in  ])ast  Swallow's 
Cove,  then  over  the  wharf,  washing  wood,  boats  and 
lumber  into  the'sea.  The  lowlands  were  full  of  water — - 
!'rom  the  willows,  in  Mr.  Whitney's  field,  to  Doro- 
thy's Cove.  The  waves  washed  over  Pond  Beach, 
filling  the  meadow  witli  water,  while  Hailey's  Hill 
was  overwhelmed  by  wave  after  wave,  some  of  which, 
at  times,  would  nearly  reach  the  summit.  The 
Long  and  Short  Beaches  were  washed  over,  making 
Nahant  appear  like  a  group  of  islands  wrestling  in 
the  furious  waters  for  an  existence.  At  evening 
the  roaring  of  the  sea  could  be  heard  above  the 
storm,  denoting  that  it  was  nearly  over.  The  wind 
and  snow  gradually  decreased  through  the  night, 
and  on  Tuesday  morning  the  sky  was  clear,  while 
I  he  waves  along  the  shore  formed  themselves  into 
lung  deep  ridges  to  more  steadily  break  on  the 
rocks,  but  the  washing  of  the  stones  by  the  tide 
made  a  continuous  sound  like  distant  thunder.  The 
beaches  were  strewed  with  small  fish  and  lobsters, 
which  could  be  gathered  by  cart-loads. 

As  soon  as  the  roads  were  broken  out  sufficiently 
to  make  them  passable,  many  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  visit  Nahant,  to  witness  the 
grandeur  of  the  ocean  after  the  storm  ;  and  they 
l)rought  with  them  the  news  of  the  wreck  of  the 
"  Tedesco." 

February  2,  ISo'.l,  during  the  violent  storm,  the 
"  Vernon,"  a  British  bark  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  tons,  bound  from  Messina  for  Boston,  was 
wrecked  on  Long  Beach.  Her  cargo  was  chiefly  of 
oranges.     All  her  crew  were  saved. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  December,  18(i4, 
the  schooner  "  Lion,"  from  Rockland,  Maine,  laden 
with  granite,  was  seen  at  anchor  between  Egg  Rock 
and  Limg  Beach.  She  rode  at  her  anchor  till  near 
night,  when  at  low  water  the  sea  broke  over  her, 
causing  her  chains  to  part ;  the  Jib  was  then  hoisted, 
and,  under  this  sail,  she  w:us  run  ashore  on  Long 
Beach,  near  Little  Nahant,  where  she  went  to  pieces 
before  help  could  reach  her.  All  her  crew  were 
lost.  The  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  men  were 
found  washed  jushore  the  next  morning,  and  carried 
to  the  vestry  of  the  village  church,  where  a  funeral 
service  was  held  the  next  day,  after  which  the 
bodies  were  carried  to  their  late  homes,  in  Rock- 
land. This  made  the  second  vessel  lost  on  Nahant 
in  which  all  the  crew  were  drowned. 
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About  fifteen  years  before  the  wreck  of  the  "  Lion" 
two  vessels  were  wrecked  at  Nahant  at  different 
times,  the  exact  date  not  being  on  record.  One  of 
these  schooners,  the  "Major  Riiigold,"  loaded  with 
lumber,  was  wrecked  on  Canoe  Beach,  and  was 
badly  injured.  A  [lart  of  her  load  was  broken  to 
pieces  in  the  surf  on  the  beach,  but  that  in  her 
hold  was  saved.  She  was  got  off  and  towed  to 
Salem,  where  she  was  repaired. 

The  other  schooner,  loaded  with  iron,  was  wrecked 
on  the  same  beach,  but  was  got  off  with  little  damage. 
The  crews  of  both  vessels  were  saved. 

The  last  vessel  that  was  wrecked  on  our  shore  was 
the  schooner  "Augustus  Smith,''  ('apt.  .1.  N.  Smith,  of 
Lockport,  X.  S.,  hound  for  Boston.  She  carried  a 
cargo  of  thirty-si.x  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  and 
rutabagas.  She  was  cast  ashore  on  Short  Beach,  De- 
cember 21,  1883.  On  the  2Uth,  by  throwing  overboard 
a  part  of  her  cargo,  she  was  got  otf  and  towed  to 
Boston. 

Schools. — It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  the  exact 
date  of  the  first  school  at  Nahant,  but  as  far  we  can 
ascertain,  a  school  was  first  held  in  the  Hood  house 
and  in  the  old  Johnson  homestead.  A  liuilding  for 
a  school  was  used  i)revious  to  1812.  It  had  been  for- 
merly a  shoemaker's  shop,  but  was  refitted  and  re- 
furnished as  a  school-house.  It  was  located  nearly 
opposite  the  site  of  the  present  post-office.  A  descrip- 
tion of  this  school  is  best  given  by  one  of  its  pupils, 
now  living  at  Nahant  in  his  ninetieth  year: 

"The  first  school  that  I  ever  attended  was  in  the 
Hood  house,  and  was  kept  by  Nancy  Carter  during 
twelve  weeks  in  the  winter.  Some  three  winters  after, 
we  went  to  school  in  the  old  red  school-house.  There 
were  then  about  thirty  scholars.  Benches  ran  across 
both  sides  of  the  school- room,  so  that  we  faced  each 
other;  long  benches  for  onr  seats  ran  behind  these; 
and  the  teacher  had  a  table  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
where  she  sat.  The  sciiool  was  kept  only  in  spring 
and  winter.  Clarissa  Herrick  was  the  first  teacher, 
who  afterwards  married  Richard  Hood.  Betsey 
Graves,  who  afterwards  married  Joseph  Johnson, 
taught  the  school  from  1812  to  ISKJ. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  permanent  scholars 
attending  the  school  in  1812,  some  of  whom  are 
now  living:  Josei)h  Johnson.  Jonathan  Johnson, 
Kliza  Johnson,  Francis  Johnson,  Pamelia  Johnson, 
Mary  Johnson,  Welcome  Williani  .lohnson,  George 
hovel  .lohnson,  Clarissa  .\nii  .lohnson,  (Jeorge  Hood, 
Martha  Ann  Hood,  Harriet  .\rgans,  David  HiikfonI 
Mudge,  Allierl  Newel,  Thomas  Rich,  I'riscilla  ilitcli- 
ings. 

Transient  sdiolars  :  Thomas  and  Amos  Bulfinch, 
George  and  Henry  Stone,  Malinda  Howard,  Augustus 
Breed,  Thomas  and  Otis  Stone,  Mary  Stone  and  Nabby 
Breed. 

The  next  school-house  was  built  about  181!),  of  stone 
gathered  from  the  granite  boulders  that  were  scattered 
through  the  pastures.    It  was  about  twenty-five  feet 


square,  with  a  hip-roof.  There  was  a  window  in  each 
side,  with  two  in  the  front,- — one  on  each  side  of 
the  door.  A  library  and  a  few  pictures  were  given 
by  Mr.  William  Wood,  Thomas  H.  Perkins  and  other 
summer  residents;  also  a  bell,  which  was  placed  in 
the  cupola;  the  bell-rope  hung  down  through  the 
centre  of  the  roof,  bringing  it  in  the  centre  of  the 
school-room.  The  room  was  healed  in  winter  by  a 
large  box-stove,  burning  wood,  the  scholars  each  tak- 
ing turns  in  building  the  fire  and  splitting  the  wood, 
carrying  enough  in  the  school-house  forthesupply  for 
the  day.  This  sciiool-room  was  used  for  school, 
church,  political  and  like  purposes,  by  the  people  of 
the  town.  By  the  school  records  wc  find.Ioseph  .lohn- 
son served  on  the  prudential  committee  lor  many 
years.  He  used  to  collect  from  Lynn  the  small  sum 
allowed  for  the  Nahant  school,  while  the  balance  was 
contributed  by  the  parents  whose  children  were  sent 
to  the  school.  It  is  worthy  of  record  that  .loseph 
Johnson  and  his  sons  served  as  school  committee  for 
over  sixty  consecutive  years.  In  1851  this  school 
building  was  torn  down  and  the  present  primary  and 
intermediate  school-house  was  built.  It  was  dedicated 
Tuesday,  September  K!,  1851.  Three  original  poems 
were  read  and  sevei'al  addresses  were  ma<le,  that  of 
Hcv.  E.  G.  Brooks  being  a  very  interesting  and 
eloquent  discourse,  which  was  listened  to  with 
much  attention  and  pleasure.  Interesting  and  ap- 
propriate remarks  were  also  made  by  James  R.  New- 
hall,  Esq.,  Hon.  George  Hood,  Joseph  and  Caleb 
■lohnson  and  others.  "The  singing  was  by  a  select 
choir,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  ('.  A.  Adams,  and 
was  of  a  high  order,  the  singers  deserving  much 
credit  for  the  manner  in  which  they  contributed  to  the 
interest  of  the  occasion.  The  new  school-house  is  a 
fine  building,  beautifully  located,  and  perfectly  con- 
venient and  comfortable.  The  system  of  ventilation 
is  |iarticularly  noticeable,  being  on  a  new  jdan,  which 
is  for  the  first  time  in  Lynn  introduced  in  this  edifice. 
The  pure  air  is  introduced  beneath  the  floor  through 
places  in  the  sides  of  the  room.  The  school-house  was 
designed  by  Jlr.  Francis  Foster,  and  built  by  Samuel 
Lord,  both  of  whom  have  faithfully  performed  their 
duty."  This  school-house  became  the  property  of 
Nahant  in  185:?,  wlun  it  was  sot  f)ll'  from  Lynn  as  an 
incorporated  town. 

The  second  or  jirimary  school  was  established  in 
1858. 

In  187(j  a  High  School  was  established  in  llir  town- 
ball,  a  room  being  set  aside  and  furnished  for  Ibis 
purpose.     Jlr.  V.  J.  Haywanl  was  the  first  principal. 

A  fourth  school  was  established  in  1880,  with  Miss 
Nellie  M.  Palmer  as  teacher.  In  1884  a  new  school- 
house  was  built  for  the  grammar  school.  Thus  we  have 
at  the  present  time  four  schools,  accommodating  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils. 

CnrKCHKS. — Previous  to  the  building  of  the  stone 
school-house,  the  few  liimilies  at  Nahant  attended 
church  in  Lynn.  The  Hoods  and  Breeds  were  Quakers 
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and  members  of  that  society.  The  Johnson  families 
belonged,  one  to  the  Baptist,  the  other  to  the  Method- 
ist Church  ;  while  the  Rice  family  belonged  to  the 
Orthodox  Church.  The  children  of  each  family  at- 
tended Sunday-school  in  these  variou<  churches. 
After  the  .services  came  the  long  walk  honic,  of  three 
and  a  half  miles  over  the  beach.  If  the  tide  was  out, 
the  journey  w:\s  made  easily;  but  at  high-water  it 
became  very  tiresome,  for  it  was  as  much  as  the  horses 
could  do  to  drag  the  empty  vehicle,  so  that  both 
parents  and  children  were  obliged  to  go  on  foot,  wad- 
ing through  the  sand  home. 

When  the  stone  school-house  was  built,  religious 
meetings  were  held  there  by  the  different  pastors  of 
Lynn.  A  Sunday-school  was  established,  Mr.  Jesse 
Rice  being  the  first  superintendent,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Rubbard.  This  lasted  until  the  present  village 
church,  called  Independent  Jlethodist,  was  built,  when 
all,  by  common  consent,  made  this  edifice  their  church 
home.  At  the  evening  meetings  the  lighted  lanterns, 
carried  to  and  from  each  home  to  the  church,  were 
placed  in  rows  by  the  door;  then  after  the  meeting 
was  over  they  were  carried  back  to  the  homes  of  every 
family,  as  if  the  light  of  the  Gospel  was  literally 
carried  from  the  church  to  the  home.  These  united 
church-people  have  nearly  all  passed  away,  and  with 
them  the  lights  in  their  lanterns  have  all  gone  out. 

Before  this  church  was  erected,  in  1831,  a  chapel 
was  built  by  the  summer  residents,  which  was  used 
only  in  the  summer  months  ;  and  it  was  generously 
oft'ered  by  them  to  the  inhabitants  to  be  used  as  their 
place  of  worship  throughout  the  year;  but  it  was 
thought  best  to  build  a  new  church.  The  builders 
of  this  first  chapel  were  largely  the  builders  of  the 
village  church,  in  fact  we  may  say  that  the  chapel 
was  the  parent  of  the  village  church,  in  that,  like  the 
former,  it  agreed  that  all  could  unite  in  the  praises 
and' teachings  of  Christ,  whatever  their  religious 
preferences  might  be.  Its  pulpit  has  been  occupied 
by  clergymen  of  nearly  every  denomination. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  village  church  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Tudor,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Nahant 
church,  wrote  an  original  opening  hymn,  which  is 
quoted  as  follows  : 

ORIGINAL    HYMX. 

BY   FEEDERIC  TCDOR. 

*'  While  Thee  we  seek,  protecting  power," 

The  stormy  sea  in  vain  shall  roar  ; 
Although  before  its  rage  we  cower, 

Sure  can  we  trust  our  iron  shore. 

Humbly  before  Thy  mighty  throne. 

We  here  another  altar  mi  se, 
Of  varied  Christians,  making  one, 

We  sing  a  paean  to  Thy  praise. 

United  Christians  come  to  Thee, 

With  liDnefiil  hearts  to  consecrate  ; 
We  ask  tliat  this  new  temple  l>e 

A  place  Thy  name  to  venerate. 

The  hoar}'  head  in  meekness  bows. 
The  smiling  child,  the  mid-aged  man, 
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Each  in  his  heart  still  thinks  he  knows 
of  Proviili-nce,  Thy  mighty  jtlan. 

Teach  us  a  lowly  course  to  take, 

To  learn  Thy  bounties,  a[id  udore  ; 
Accept  the  otTvring  we  make, 

And  ever  bless  our  rock-boimd  shore. 

The  land  upon  which  the  church -was  built  was 
given  by  Caleb  Johnson  and  J.  W.  Page. 

A  bell  weighing  eight  hundred  pounds  was  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  William  R.  Lawrence.  A  silver  com- 
munion service  was  given  by  Mr.  Charles  Amory. 
The  ladies  of  Nahant  presented  the  carpet  and  fur- 
niture for  the  church. 

In  1852  a  small  debt  remained,  which  was  can- 
celed through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Catherine  Hayes, 
who  gave  a  concert  in  Lynn  for  the  benefit  of  the 
church,  an  account  of  which  is  given  below. 

Catherine  Hates'  Liberality. — A  grand  concert  was  given  at  Na- 
hant on  Tuesday  evening,  by  Catherine  d  ayes,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
"  new  Church  "  in  that  pl;ice.  The  following  is  the  acknowledgment  ot 
the  Committee  of  the  Church  ; — 

"  To  Miss  Catherine  Hayes  :—ilZo»(  respected  lady,— By  request  o 
sundry  inhabitants  of  Nahant,  worshipping  in  the  new  Church  in  this 
place,  allow  us  to  tender  you  and  your  musical  associates  their  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  your  important  and  svibstantial  aid  rendered  to  their 
religious  enterprise,  by  your  Grand  Concert,  for  their  benefit,  in 
Lyceum  Hall,  last  evening.  It  has  dischai'ged  our  debt,  and  will 
enable  us  to  worship  God  without  pecuniiiry  embarrassment.  Be- 
sides, we  are  assured  that  it  gave  our  citizens,  generally,  great  pleasure 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  see  and  hear  among  them  one  whose  fame  in 
sou'jhm  filled  the  laud  and  the  world,  and  to  bear  their  public  testimony 
to  your  distinguished  talents  and  worth.  Wo  shall  ever  remember  your 
valuable  services  with  thankfulness,  your  residence  among  us  with 
grateful  emotions,  and  your  departure  from  us  for  a  far  distant  part  of 
the  country  with  regret  ;  and  shi>uld  a  kind  providence  allow  you  to  re- 
turn to  our  shores,  rest  assured  that  we  shall  welcome  you  with  out- 
stretched hands  and  warm  hearts.  In  behalf  of  those  whom  your  char- 
ity has  blessed,  and  of  your  many  friends  in  this  place,  we  have  the 
honor,  esteemed  lady,  to  remain  your  obliged  servants. 

"  Naua.nt,  October  13,  1852. 

"  W.  H.  JonssoN,    -J 

"  De.xter  Stetson,  I 

"  W.  W.  Johnson,    j.  Committee." 

*'  A.  Colby, 

"  K.  Johnson,  J 

The  Nahant  church  and  the  village  church  have 
both  been  enlarged  and  improved,  so  that  but  little 
of  the  original  of  each  remains. 

In  1868,  by  the  joint  contributions  of  the  residents 
and  non-residents,  a  parsonage  was  built  and  given 
to  the  village  church.  Mrs.  Fenno  Tudor  and  Mr. 
Welcome  W.  Johnson  were  the  largest  contribu- 
tors. 

In  187G  a  Young  Men's  Christian  As.sociation  was 
formed  through  the  etlbrts  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Dear- 
born, pastor  of  the  village  church.  The  land  was 
given  by  Mrs.  Fenno  Tudor,  and  a  small  building  was 
erected. 

The  Rev.  Patrick  Strain,  of  Lynn,  and  others  of 
his  church,  preached  and  said  Mass  for  members  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  old  chapel  until 
in  1872,  when  they  built  a  church  for  themselves., 
the  money  being  raised  through  the  efforts  of  Fath- 
er Strain,  who  was  assisted  by  the  resident  and  non- 
resident Roman  Catholics. 
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ClIAPTKR   CXVIII. 
NAHANT— (CoJianurd). 

War — Improvemmlii — Lotig  and  ShiyrI  Ilt'och^* — Liltte  Nahant — Cnnelery — 
CaJeU — Johu^B  Perit — ^f<lolis  Garden* — Xorlh  SliOre — Jrotl  Mine — 
Sptmtwg-Horii—BiiKii  Bttu-h — I'ldpit  Jiork — Clijh  at  Eaul  I'oitity 
Swaftow's  Chve  and  Old  Wharf— CUirk'$  Poiitt — Southwest  Slioie — 
LoirUtntU  -C'oiichiFton — Valnation — Civil  List. 

Wak. — Tlio  first  settlers  of  Nahiint,  altlioiigh  Quak- 
ers, who  did  not  believe  in  fighting,  ncverlhcloss  havea 
good  war  record  to  show.  One,  by  his  own  testimony, 
received  land  on  Nahant  forhisscrvices  in  the  Pcquot 
War,  and  he  also  had  a  son  killed  in  King  Philip'.^ 
War.  Another  early  settler  served  in  some  of  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars,  and  many  of  his  descend- 
ants fought  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  It  is  a  not- 
able fact  that  one  of  our  naval  officers  from  Nahant, 
who  served  through  the  Warof  the  Rebellion,  had  both 
of  his  grandparents  serve  in  the  same  regiuuiit  in 
some  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  the  descend- 
ants of  the  early  soldiers  were  ready  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  war,  that  the  Union  might  be  preserved. 
On  the  23d  of  April,  IStil,  an  enthusiastic  meeting  of 
the  citizens  of  Nahant  was  held  in  the  vestry  of  the 
church,  where  patriotic  speeches  were  made  by  the 
citizens,  and  a  company,  called  the  "  Home  Ouard," 
was  formed. 

Nearly  all  the  men  there,  fit  for  military  duty, 
signed  the  roll  and  iAither  Dame  was  elected  captain. 
Arms  were  bought  by  subscription  and  military  drill 
was  at  once  commenced. 

The  uniforms  were  purchased  by  the  members  of 
the  company.  Their  first  public  parade  was  as  a  part 
of  the  Home  Guard  Battalion,  at  Lynn,  where  they 
received  the  Volunteer  Companies  D  and  F  of  the 
Eighth  Regiment,  on  their  return  to  Lynn,  August  1, 
1861. 

A  flag.stafr  was  raised  at  the  top  of  Bass  Beach 
Hill,  upon  which  the  stars  and  stripes  were  hoisted. 
On  this  occasion  Captain  Dunham,  who  had  served 
in  the  War  of  1812  and  in  the  Mexican  War,  had 
command  of  the  gun.  He  applied  the  match,  sending 
the  report  thumUring  over  sea  and  laud,  amid  the  ap- 
plause of  the  assemliled  citizens.  This  enthusiastic  old 
soldier  expressed  great  regret  that  his  age  and  wound 
prevented  him  from  again  enlisting  in  his  country's 
service. 

Nahant,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  towns  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, was  fully  arou-ied  ami  prepared  to  an- 
swer any  call  that  ilie  country  might  make  upon  its 
citizens.  Meetings  were  held  in  the  school-house, 
where  subscriptions  were  received  and  aid  guaranteed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  families  of  those  who  should  en- 
list in  the  war.  Many  of  those  who  enlisted  in  the 
Home  Guard  joined  the  army  in  the  field,  making 
this  organization  of  short  duration. 

The  first  to  enter  actual  service  was  Mortimer  L. 
Johnson,  who  volunteered  and  waa  assigned  to  the 


U.  S.  frigate  "  Sabine,"  as  midshipman.  He  served 
through  the  war  with  Rear-Admirals  Du  Pont  and 
Porter  and  Commodore  Thatcher,  who  make  honorable 
mention  of  him  as  an  able  officer.  Commodore 
Thatcher,  in  his  report  of  January  14,  18G5,  writes: 
"  I  have  to  commend  to  your  notice,  especially, 
Lieutenant  M.  L.  Johnson,  who,  in  the  midst  of  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  enemy,  with  a  boat's  crew  of  vol- 
unteers, carried  a  boat's  hawser  from  this  ship  to  the 
'  New  Ironsides,'  in  order  to  enable  us  to  bring  all 
the  guns  to  bear  from  the  port  battery,  and  was  for 
more  than  half  an  hour  a  target  for  the  forts,  which 
they  availed  themselves  of,  but  fortunately  without 
succe.««.'' 

C.  Warren  .lohnson  enlisicd  in  the  navy,  and 
served  on  board  the  ''  Naralanza."  He  died  in  the 
service. 

In  March,  1862,  it  was  voted  to  appropriate  three 
hundred  dollars  for  aid  to  soldiers'  families,  and  to 
pay  a  bounty  of  two  hundred  dollars  to  each  volun- 
teer, when  nuLstered  in  and  credited  to  the  quota  of 
the  town.  John  E.  Lodge  and  Frederick  Tudor 
added  to  the  town  bounty  of  each  volunteer  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  dollars,  or  one  hundrsd  and  seventy-five 
dollars  in  all  to  be  added;  James  W.  Paige  added 
twenty-five  dollars  to  each  of  the  first  four  recruit.s, 
and  Nathaniel  Walker  twenty-three  dollars  to  each  of 
the  other  three.  Seven  was  the  number  required  to  be 
raised.  The  town  voted  to  raise  fourteen  hundred 
dollars  for  recruiting  purposes. 

In  August  it  was  voted  to  pay  a  bounty  of  two 
hundred  dollars  to  each  of  the  volunteers  for  nine 
months'  service. 

Elbridge  G.  Hood  served  in  the  Thirty  filth  Regi- 
ment as  first  lieutenant  August  1,  181)2;  as  captain 
December  16,  1862.  He  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  and  was  discharged  April  29, 1863, 
for  disability.  He  afterward  served  as  captain  in 
Company  A,  Eighteenth  Regiment  Reserve  (."orps. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  from  Nahant  who 
served  in  the  war: 

Mortlmor  L.  Jobnson U.  S.  N.  Coinmnniler 

Oiiiiles  Warren  Juluison V.  .S.  N.  .^cnyitiu 

ClMirlt's  H.  Piilmcr Klglith  Itigitnclit 

OKo  llnnh Niiilli  Ki'pimilit,  Co.  B 

Gi-orgo  F.  NowliHll Klovvntl)  Ki'gitiwnt,  Co.  K 

Will.  L.  H«ml TwiOnii  lipsiimiil,  Co.  C 

W.  J.  .loliiitHiii Twi'iily-foiinli  Iit>}£iiiieiit,  Co.  F 

PiitricU  Itiloy Tw«iily.ci|ililh  U>>i;l"<t'«'.  Co.  A 

KlluiJgf  (i.  Hood,  Ca|i(ain Thirlv-ftflli  ICvgiiiieiit 

Wilbur  ll.iMS.iii Tlilrlj- I'lflli  liiKiiiivul,  Vu.  C 

Ali'xnnilii  W.bb.T TliirtylUcli  ItuKimfUl,  Co.  D 

J.iliii  K.  Whfi-lcr Thirlj-  Bflli  Hfgiiiient,  Co.  D 

CImili'BT.  I.ii»ksi V.  It.  C. 

(.it'orgo  I*,  sumo.  llanlcl  I,.  St-iivoy. 

MnrcolliiH  IvidiliT.  James  Culiiplu'll. 

Gi'orgu  C.  NpiiI Forty-Iliird  Hcgiiiieiit 

I.ullicrS.  .loliiiaoii Fortj-fifth  litglimiil,  Co.  F 

Kilniiinil  II.  .I.ihiisoll Fortj-fiflh  ISi'gliiielil,  Co.  F 

K.lniinl  .1.  .I.jIuhoii Furlj-Ilflli  Hcgiment,  Co.  F 

Sitiiii-y  C.  .luliiiBuii....; Forly-fiflli  llfginiL'iit,  Co.  V 

Eilwln  W.  .lolilisoM Furly-nrUl  Itiginiciit,  Co.  F 

Slmi'liird  II.  .I.'liniioii Forty-Bflli  Itigiiiirnt,  Co.  F 

Wulcoiiif  J.  Jolmsou Kurty.finb  Bt'giuiont,  Co.  F 
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LoronioP.  Whitney Fortyfiftli  Ri-ttimont,  Co.  F 

ChiiilM  N.  Biibb  ..Forly-nmi  Regiiu.'ul,  ami  Elt-voiith  ftilliTy 

for  tlin-e  yeurs. 
Arthur  J.  Itulliiich Eloveiith  Hiittory  nine  months  iind 

Klovonth  Bjittery  three  years. 

Wni.  H.  Pirry,  Jr Twilflli  Riltery 

.lulin  Simpson Twelfth  lljittery 

.Tiiines  Hogifii Ke;;iilHr  .Army,  Nineteentli  Infantry 

Mirhiiel  Mitehell Regiihir  .\nny,  Nineteotith  Infantry 

•lohn  Williams Kegular  Army.  Nineteenth  Infantry 

Enlisted  in  regiments  out  olthe  State  : 


.Tohn  Henry  Hood. 
Nelson  Tarhox. 
George  Tarhox. 


Ilervey  H.  Mnrdock. 
Alfr.Ml  Tarhox. 
Theodore  M.  Johnson. 


Nahant  furnished  forty-two  men  for  the  war,  whith 
was  a  surplus  of  five  over  and  above  all  demands. 
The  whole  amount  of  money  appropriated  and  ex- 
pended by  the  town  on  account  of  the  war,  exclusive 
of  State  aid,  was  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  eight 
dollars.  During  the  whole  of  the  war  the  ladies 
of  Nahant  held  meetings  to  make  underclothing 
for  tlie  soldiers,  which,<  with  boxes  of  provisions 
and  small  stores,  were  sent  to  the  Sani'ary  Commis- 
sion. There  can  be  no  better  description  of  the  summer 
seasim  here  during  the  war  than  the  following  quota- 
tion from  one  of  its  summer  residents  from  his  cot- 
tage by  the  sea:  "  Xahaut  is  very  solitary  and  de- 
serted this  year.  I  stood  looking  down  at  the  steam 
boat  landing  opposite,  not  a  fishing-boat,  not  a 
human  being  in  sight;  then  the  ghostly  little  steamer 
conies  in  and  the  phantoms  go  over  the  hill  towards 
the  ruins  of  the  burned  hotel,  and  all  is  still  and 
lonely  again."' 

Impkove.mexts. — From  1866  the  valuation  of  per- 
sonal assessments  began  to  steadily  increase. 

A  town  hall  was  built  and  dedicated  in  1869 ;  later 
new  streets  were  laid  out,  a  Fire  Department  was 
organized  and  a  new  fire-engine  built,  with  reservoirs 
for  storing  water,  to  be  used  in  case  of  fire ;  a  public 
library  was  establislied  in  1872;  edgestoues  and  con- 
crete sidewalks  were  laid  on  our  streets ;  street  lamps 
were  placed  along  our  highways  and  over  Long  and 
Short  Beaches.  In  1872  the  valuation  of  the  town  was 
§6,611,202,  being  the  largest  valuation  of  any  year 
since  the  town  was  incorporated. 

The  number  of  dwelling-houses  in  1861  was  one 
hundred  and  seven,  while  at  the  present  time  there 
are  but  two  hundred  and  fifty,  .showing  but  a  small 
increase  for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  Many  of  the 
houses  have  been  enlarged  and  improved,  while  on 
many  of  the  old  sites  of  the  summer  cottages  large  and 
beautiful  summer  residences  have  been  built,  so  that 
few,  if  any,  of  the  old  cottages  of  fifty  years  ago  re- 
main as  first  built. 

The  town  has  appropriated  each  year  suflicient 
Hums  of  money  to  encourage  the  improvements 
mentioned  above,  which  were  to  beautify  the  town 
and  make  it  more  attractive. 

Along  some  of  the  streets  flowers  have  been 
planted  in  the  small  triangular  pieces  of  land  where 
two  or  three  streets  meet. 


Many  of  our  old  summer  residents  protested  against 
curbstones  and  concrete  sidewalks,  declaring  that 
they  would  injure  the  beauty  of  the  town  and  make 
it  appear  stilf  and  cityfied.  They  wanted  to  retain 
the  green  grass  and  irregular  lines  of  the  footpaths 
along  our  roads.  "  Let  us  have  our  Nahant  primi- 
tive, the  olie  place  where  there  shall  be  no  encroach- 
ments, a  place  which  nature  has  itself  made  beautiful," 
they  said.  I5ut  their  protests  were  of  no  avail,  and 
the  green  footjiaths  were  covered  with  concrete,  so 
that  at  the  presoiit  time  these  long,  black,  cheerless 
walks  extend  through  nearly  every  street  and  hme 
throughout  the  town.  Perliaps  in  the  future  the  foot- 
paths and  the  green  grass  may  be  restored,  for  then 
there  was  beauty  and  life,  even  to  the  grasshopper 
that  flew  away  under  our  feet. 

By  the  absence  of  any  large  hotel  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  transient  visitors,  Nahant  has  been  a  quiet 
home  for  summer  residents,  and  the  old  times  of  hotel 
gayety  have  entirely  passed  away.  Very  few  picnic 
parties  now  visit  Nahant,  although  formerly  they  were 
very  frequent,  especially  when  the  Maolis  Gardens,  a 
desirable  and  attractive  resort,  was  in  its  prosperous 
days.  Thousands  visited  it  each  season,  but  now  its 
popularity  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  Bass  Point,  in  a 
measure,  takes  its  place. 

A  settlement  of  small  summer  cottages  dot  the  hill- 
top and  valley  below.  These  cottages  and  small, 
cheaply  constructed  houses,  prove  to  be  a  better  shel- 
ter than  the  canvas  covering  that  preceded  them 
New  streets  and  small  lots  of  land  have  been  laid  out 
and  are  now  offered  to  those  who  may  desire  to  pur- 
chase and  build  upon  them.  Already  larger  and 
more  beautiful  cottages  are  being  built  for  the  coming 
season.-  The  hotels  that  flourish  there  have,  from 
small  beginnings,  increased  in  popularity,  until  to-day 
they  are  known  throughout  the  country  and  visited 
in  summer  by  thousands  of  people. 

In  July,  1817,  a  post-ofiice  was  established  in  the 
Nahant  Hotel.  The  first  postmaster  appointed  was 
Phineas  Drew,  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  office  was  re- 
moved to  the  grocery  store  in  the  village,  and  Mr.  W. 
W.  Johnson  was  appointed  postmaster — an  otiice  he 
held  until  his  death,  when  his  son,  Mr.  Edwin  W. 
Johnson,  succeeded  him.  The  mail  was  carried  every 
day  during  the  summer  months,  but  only  once  a  week 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  At  the  present 
time  the  mail  is  bnmght  twice  a  day  during  the  sum- 
mer and  once  every  day  during  the  winter.  Mr.  T. 
Dexter  Johnson  is  the  present  postmaster. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  post-office,  John- 
son's Nahant  and  Boston  Express  route  was  com- 
menced between  Nahant  and  Boston.  It  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  first  cxjjress  routes  established  in  the 
country. 

In  1880  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  was  brought  into 
the  town,  and,  from  its  contagious  nature,  was  con- 
veyed to  those   who  had   charge  of  the  case,'  until 
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quite  a  number  were  sick  with  the  dreaded  disease. 
In  some  instancrs  the  plan  of  drainage  introduced 
was  very  poor.  The  object  seemed  to  be  to  get  the 
sewage  out  of  sight  and  as  deep  in  the  ground  as  pos- 
sible ;  the  old-fa.siiioned  surface  draining  was  aban- 
doned, with  its  small  cesspool  near  the  surface, 
where  vegetation  absorbed  and  carried  oif  the  sewage 
that  might  be  depositcil  there.  These  cesspools  were 
always  to  be  found  covered  with  a  rank  growth  of 
grass  and  weeds.  But  these  small  cesspools  were  dis- 
tasteful to  many  persons,  and  accordingly  large  reser- 
voirs were  dug,  ten  and  in  sonic  instances  fifteen  feet 
deep.  These  were  walled  up  with  stones,  and  a  brick 
arch  was  built  over  the  stone-work,  leaving  an  open- 
ing of  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  over  which  an 
iron  or  plank  covering  was  tightly  fitted ;  this  was 
covered  over  with  earth  to  securely  close  it  up.  In 
many  instances  the  bottom  of  these  reservoir  cess- 
pools were  on  a  level  with  the  water  in  the  wells, 
whicli  of  course  aticcted  the  drinking-water.  The 
thoughtlessness  on  the  part  of  those  who  allowed 
these  reservoir  cesspools  to  be  dug  on  their  premises, 
caused,  perhaps,  a  few  cases  of  fever.  Thus  the  alarm 
went  abroad,  and  sanitary  engineers  were  employed, 
who  at  once  saw  the  dilliculty.  The  earth  in  many 
cases  had  become  (ilied  with  sewage  near  the  water- 
line  of  the  water  in  the  wells.  One  course  was  left 
for  the  town — which  was  to  put  in  sewers — and  this 
work  was  commenced  February  16,  1882,  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Bowditch,  of  Boston.  All  drain- 
age from  the  houses  was  conducted  into  sewers, 
which  emptied  into  the  ocean,  anil  the  old  cesspools 
were  filled  with  gravel  and  abandoned. 

Two  years  later,  water-pipes  were  laid  and  water 
was  introduced  by  the  Marblehead  Water  Company. 

The  following  record  of  deaths,  compiled  from  the 
town  records  from  185-1  to  the  present  time  (1887), 
will  speak  forcibly  for  itself  and  show  clearly  Nahant 
in  the  [)ast,  as  well  as  to-day,  has  a  record  for  health- 
fulness  unsurpassed  by  any  town  in  New  England. 

The  whole  number  of  deaths  in  the  town  from  Sep- 
tember, 1853,  to  March  30,  1887,  is  two  hundred  and 
fifty-seven. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  diseases:  Tyjilioid 
fever,  fi;  typhus,  1;  scarlet  fever,  5;  paralysis,  12; 
lung  fever,  5;  cancer,  11;  diphtheria,  4;  whooping- 
cough,  5;  croup,  (3;  cholera  infantum,  10;  phthisis, 
5;  canker,  8;  meningitis,  5 ;  brain  diseases,  G;  heart 
disease,  14;  pneumonia,  (>;  intemperance,  2;  cholera 
morbus,  2;  drowning,  13;  shipwrecked,  4;  cousamp- 
tion,  22;  other  diseases,  89. 

There  are,  bcsiiles,  fifteen  deaths  from  old  age, — the 
oldest  person  being  ninety-eight  and  the  youngest 
Bevcnty-tliree, — while  twenty-two  other  old  persons 
died  of  different  diseases  incident  to  old  age — the 
oldest  of  tliisc  [lersons  being  ciglity-four,  the  young- 
est seventy-live.  This  makes  thirty-seven  of  the  two 
hundred  and  filly-seven  who  lived  over  seventy-five 
years. 


Of  the  children  born  in  the  town,  only  twenty-four 
have  died  aged  five  years  and  under.  We  have  living 
in  the  town  to-d.iy  four  persons  over  eiglity-five  years 
old. 

We  quote  the  following  from  a  paper  written  by 
Dr.  Walter  Channing,  published  in  the  New  England 
Metllcal  Journal  of  January,  1821 : 

"Chilflren  who  trnve  been  renisirknlily  siiscfptiblo  of  the  ilist'ascs  of 
advHiiced  auniiiier,  and  to  whom  the  wliule  of  tlie  hi>t  weatln-r  hntt  Wen 
very  unfriendly,  hHVe  expericnred  at  Nahant  unililorrupted  and  robust 
health.  The  licatlh  of  infants  and  ebildren  viiu  have  been  burn  in  this 
place  is  proverbial.  Tlieulde(«t  inhabitant  does  nut  recollect  an  instance  uf 
death  in  infancy  or  childhood  in  such  individuals.  Tbe  salutary  effects 
of  this  dinuite  in  preventing  disease  are  not  confined  to  children.  I  know 
several  adnlt.s  who  have  also  experienced  them.  In  relieving  or  curing 
(liHeaae  lliis  place  has  been  fieiiuently  inelrntnelital.  The  effects  on  thubo 
who  have  made  the  experiments  of  a  residence  here  have,  in  some  in- 
stances, been  very  striking.  Cases  of  perfect  relief,  in  cases  of  extreme 
exIuLUStioii  from  disease,  and  in  othere  where  the  syuiptoms  of  diseas* 
still  continued,  have  occurred  within  the  writer's  kiuiwledgo  the  last 
summer. 

"In  some  of  these  the  nmeudnient  took  place  in  a  very  thttrt  time. 
What  are  the  diseases  for  which  this  ^residence  seems  most  appropriate  ? 
This  (piestion  can  bo  but  iniperCectty  answered. 

"  The  facts  are  not  yet  sudicionlly  nunuTous  in  relation  to  any  par- 
ticidar  affection  or  any  cla.^.*e8  of  diseases,  to  eintble  me  to  give  a  full 
answer.  This,  however,  is  true,  Ibat  patients  have  gone  there  in  an 
helpless  state  of  exhaustion  from  a  variety  of  causes,  and  Imve  experi- 
enced  very  nnirked  relief.  Tliore  are  three  claB*«s  of  affections  in  whiili 
a  residence  at  Nahant  has  been  found  beneiicial.  First — in  those  of 
weaning  children  sufTering  the  diseases  of  dentition  and  during  the  hut 
weather.  Secoial— in  the  dyspeptic  com)>laints  of  adults.  Third— in  the 
debilityund  emaciations  with  whiehsoiue  organic  affections  are  attended. 
For  the  various  cutaneous  diseases  and  tho  climuic  enlaigements  uf 
glands  attendant  on  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  in  which  sca-bjithing  and  a 
tine  bracing  atmosphere  are  beneficial,  Iliis  is  an  highly  eligible  situa- 
tion." 

Long  and  Short  Beaches. — Three  stone  posts, 
located  at  the  northeasterly  end  of  Long  Beach, 
mark  the  boundaiy  line  between  Lynn  and  Nahant. 
A  few  rods  to  the  cast  of  the  boundary  Hue  the 
Hotel  Nahant  is  located.  The  present  proprietor 
commenced  business  there  at  an  early  date,  in  u 
small  building,  adtliiig  each  year  b.'ithing-houses, 
sheds,  a  restaurant,  etc.,  until  to-day  he, has  a  flour- 
ishing business  and  a  large  and  commodious' build- 
ing. Thousands  from  Lynn  and  other  places  are 
attracted  here  daily  during  the  summer  months  by 
tbe  e.xceltent  surf-bathing  anil  the  cool  breezes  Iroin 
the  ocean.  Nearly  opposite  is  a  yacht-yard,  on  the 
bay  side  of  the  beach.  In  winter  many  yachts  are 
stored  in  and  about  this  yard  in  the  sand;  in  summer 
they  make  an  attractive  and  lively  a|)pearance  as 
they  sail  about  in  the  smooth  waters  of  the  btiy. 

Long  Beach  contains  about  forty  acres  of  land, 
covered  with  sand,  which,  above  the  tide-mark,  is 
nearly  covered  with  a  rank  growth  of  gia.ss,  which 
has  flourished  from  the  first  planting;  the  seed  was 
imported  from  Holland,  from  the  grass  sowed  on  the 
dikes.  Under  the  siind,  the  whole  bench  is  a  bed  of 
clay  over  tilty  feet  thick, — a  sulficient  liarrier  against 
the  beating  of  the  \yaves,  and  insuring  a  lasting  high- 
way between  Lynn  and  Nahant. 

The  two  or  three  trees  planted  mar  the  centre  of 
the  beach  have  lived  through  the  gales  of  ncarlv  a 
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quarter  of  a  century,  but  bear  their  impress  in  their 
bent  and  stunted  appeanuice.  Although  this  exper- 
iment has  not  proved  much  of  a  success,  yet  we  hope 
in  the  future  to  see  groves  of  trees  planted  in  groups 
of  a  hundred  trees,  protecting  each  other  from  the 
gales  and  making  a  desirable  resting-place  for  tlie 
many  who  would  enjoy  it. 

Little  Nahant. — At  the  end  of  the  beach  ia 
Little  Nahant,  which  is  chiefly  owned  by  the  Sim- 
mons and  Howe  families,  who  have  their  summer 
residences  here.  From  these  cottages  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  tiie  ocean  and  the  town  beyond.  From  the 
summit  of  Little  Nahant  the  descent  to  the  sea  is 
gradual,  and  an  easy  access  is  had  to  the  rocks ;  but 
on  (he  south  side  the  cliffs  are  irregular,  and,  in  a 
few  instances,  are  steep  and  rugged.  There  are  a 
few  natural  curiosities  here.  One  is  a  large  boulder 
near  the  road,  below  the  watering-trough.  It  is  com- 
posed of  jiebbles  and  clay,  and  is  as  hard  as  flint.  It 
is  thought  to  have  been  deposited  there  in  the  gla- 
cier period  from  the  Great  Lakes.  On  the  south  side 
there  is  a  spring. 

Leaving  Little  Nahant,  theroad  continues  around 
the  curve  of  Short  Beach  ;  and  a  road  turning  to  the 
right  over  a  short  bridge  leads  to  Bass  Point. 

On  reaching  Great  Nahant,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
there  is  a  little  vilbige  invariably  known  as  "Irish- 
town." 

Cemetery. — Nearly  up  the  hill,  to  the  right,  is 
Green  Lawn  Cemetery.  This  cemetery  was  dedicated 
in  1859;  it  is  in  a  quiet  and  sheltered  place,  open  to 
the  south  wind  and  sunshine,  while  a  small  hill 
forms  a  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  and  serves  as  a 
barrier  from  tlie  easterly  gales.  It  is  zealously  cared 
for  by  the  town,  and  is  laid  out  in  walks,  with  many 
groves  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Before  this  cemetery 
was  set  out  and  dedicated,  many  of  the  early  settlers 
who  died  at  Nahant  were  carried  to  Lynn  and  in- 
terred in  the  different  burying-grounds  there,  while 
others  have  family  burying-grounds.  There  was  an 
old  family  burying-ground  near  the  old  school-house; 
but  tlie  remains  of  those  buried  there  have  been  re- 
moved to  the  present  cemetery. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  is  the  new  grammar-school 
building,  which  is  just  three  miles  from  the  Boston 
and  Mai  tie  Station  in  Lynn. 

Cadets.  —  The  hill  to  the  left,  formerly  called 
Cannon  Hill,  was  the  early  camping-ground  of  the 
First  Corps  of  the  Boston  Cadets,  wlm,  for  upwards 
of  twenty-live  years,  had  their  annual  encampment 
at  Nahant. 

But  this  land  being  purchased  by  a  summer  resi- 
dent, they  encamped  farther  to  the  eastward,  in  the 
field  above  John's  Peril,  until  this  field  also  was  pur- 
chased, causing  the  corps  to  find  accommodation  else- 
where, thus  depriving  Nahant  of  her  once  boasted 
Cadet  Week.  These  yearly  encampments  at 
Nahant  were  a  marked  event  of  the  t'cason,  and 
were  familiarly  known  :ls  "Cadet  Wetk  at  Nahant.'' 


All  gathered  to  the  camp  to  enjoy  the  parades  and 
drills,  and  in  the  evening  to  listen  to  the  band  concerts. 
Many  people  al.so  from  adjoining  towns  visited  the 
camp  and  all  in  common  made  it  the  gayest  week  of 
the  season. 

John's  Peril. — Nearly  opposite  the  school-house 
is  a  road  which  leads  to  the  north  shore.  At  the 
foot  of  the  road  is  an  overhanging  cliff,  some  forty 
feet  above  the  boulders  below.  This  cliff  is  called 
John's  Peril  from  the  following  incident: 

John  Breed,  a  member  of  the  Breed  family,  then 
living  at  Nahant,  while  one  day  going  along  the 
shore  with  his  oxen  and  cart,  in  search  of  drift-wood, 
came  to  this  cliff,  and  to  shorten  the  distance,  at- 
tempted to  make  his  oxen  drag  the  cart  up  the  steep 
ascent  above  the  clift"  leading  to  the  road  ;  but  half- 
way up  the  cart  and  load  proved  too  much  for  the 
oxen;  Mr.  Breed  saw  bis  peril  and  with  great 
presence  of  iniiid  detached  the  cart-tongue  from  the 
yoke  of  oxen,  letting  the  cart  and  load  go  over  the 
clifl',  where  they  were  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks 
below.  The  name  of  John's  Peril  has  ever  since 
been  attached  to  the  cliff. 

Maolis  Gardexs.— a  little  farther  along  the 
shore  is  the  famous  North  Spring,  so  frequently  visit- 
ed in  former  years  by  parties  from  the  adjoining 
towns.  In  the  summer  months  not  a  day  passed 
without  one  or  more  parties  who  spent  the  day  there 
fishing  and  making  chowders,  for  which  pur|iose 
rude  fire  places  were  built  by  the  side  of  the  huge 
boulders  and  in  the  crevices  of  the  ledges.  It  was  a 
favorite  resort  of  military  and  fire  companies,  as  well 
as  religious  societies  and  Sunday-schools.  From 
these  daUy  visits  to  the  North  Spring,  Mr.  Tudor 
conceivefl  the  idea  of  making  these  grouivds  more  at- 
tractive by  artificial  improvements.  He  purchased 
and  inclosed  the  land,  planted  groves  of  trees  and 
built  sheds,  swings,  etc.  This  has  been  known 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years  as  the  Maolis  Gardens. 
Until  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  it  has  been  a 
favorite  and  popular  resort,  but  to-day  everything  is 
much  changed  excepting  the  .spring  itself,  from  which 
the  cold  water  is  still  running,  filling  the  little  bowd- 
shaped  pool,  which  has  been  worn  by  the  constant 
flow  of  water  which  pours  into  and  over  it  until  it 
reaches  and  mingles  with  the  .•'ea. 

North  Shore. — A  short  distance  farther  on  there 
is  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a 
stone  basin,  over  which  the  water  of  another  spring 
bubbles  up  from  under  the  shelving  ledge;  formerly 
a  half-barrel  tub  was  placed  over  this  >pring,  and  it 
was  used  as  a  watering-place  for  the  cattle. 

From  these  springs  a  marginal  road  extends  over 
eighty  rods  in  length,  this  road,  as  well  as  the  sea 
wall  of  stone,  having  been  built  at  gre.it  cost  by  Mr. 
Tudor.  There  was  formerly  a  sloping  bank,  washed 
in  at  places  by  the  sea,  and  always  knowti  as  the  North 
Side. 

At  the  en<l   of  this   road    a    fool-palh    runs   Mon^r 
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below  the  bank,  and  winds  along  the  shore.  This 
path  is  generously  maintained  by  the  summer  resi- 
dents who  occupy  tlie  land  above. 

The  Ikon  Mine. — A  little  below  the  Agassiz  cot- 
tage is  a  bleak  ledge  and  point  of  rocks,  always 
known  as  the  "  iron  mine."  It  is  without  doubt  the 
same  ledge  discovered  by  Captain  John  Smith,  and 
mentioned  by  hira  in  the  account  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished. In  16!ll  iron  ore,  called  rock  mine,  was  taken 
from  the  ledge  at  Nuhant  for  the  forge  at  Braintree. 
"Some  of  it  was  smelted  in  the  foundry  at  Saugus, 
and  more  was  taken  for  the  forge  at  Braintree."  "It 
was  voted  that  Mr.  Hubbard  of  Braintry  should  give 
three  shillings  for  every  twenty  tunn  of  rock  mine 
yt  hce  has  from  Xahant,  to  the  town,  for  the  town's 
use,  and  hee  to  have  soe  much  as  the  town  sees 
convenient."  It  is  not  probable  that  a  great  deal  of 
this  ledge  was  ever  carried  from  Nabant  to  Lynn  or 
Braintree  for  smelting.  Although  the  quality  of  the 
ore  smelted  in  these  furnaces  may  have  been  good, 
there  was  not  sufficient  iron  in  the  rock  to  make  it 
profitable.  The  town  records  give  no  further  account 
of  the  iron  mine  at  Nabant. 

Beyond  this  the  |)ath  leads  along  the  bank  until 
quite  a  steep  blufi'  is  reached,  where  a  seat  has 
generously  been  kept  for  public  use  by  the  owners  of 
the  land.  The  cottage  that  stands  a  short  distance 
inland  from  this  scat  is  the  first  summer  cottage  built 
at  Nabant,  and  the  only  one  that  remains  a.s  first  built, 
allhough  additions  have  been  made  on  the  west  siile  ; 
the  front  has  the  same  appearance  as  when  first  built 
in  1820.  For  over  fifty  years  it  has  been  occupied  by 
the  Gary  fiimiiy. 

Spoiitino  Horn. — Beneath  the  blulf  njentioned 
above  is  S))outing  Horn  ;  to  the  north,  a  few  rods 
from  the  foot  of  this  clitf,  is  Spouting  Rock;  beyond, 
a  part  of  the  ledge  juts  into  the  sea.  At  high  tide  it 
appears  as  a  lone  rock,  and  the  sea  washes  it  on  every 
side,  but  at  low  tide  a  narrow  channel  separates  it 
from  the  main  ledge.  The  channel  is  always  full  of 
water,  but  narrow  enough  for  stepping  across.  This 
is  called  Brook  Rock,  and  is  noted  as  a  desirable  place 
for  fishing ;  cod,  tautog  and  perch  can  be  caught 
there,  and  it  is  related  that  one  of  our  early  fisher- 
men caught  a  halibut  from  this  rock. 

Spouting  Rock  is  formed  by  a  narrow  channel  in 
the  ledge,  opened  to  the  sea.  Into  this  channel  the 
waves  rush  to  be  met  by  the  ledge  that  lorins  the 
inner  end,  which  throws  back  ilie  water  in  sufficient 
force  to  send  the  spray  Hying  over  the  ledge  beyond. 
The  Spouting  Horn  is  more  of  a  natural  cusiosity,  as 
it  is  at  the  foot  of  a  large  overhanging  did',  from  the 
top  of  which  one  can  look  directly  down  into  the 
long,  inirrow  brook-like  channel  that  has  been  worn 
smooth  by  tlie  action  of  the  water.  As  the  water  is 
forced  into  tliis  channel  it  enters  a  cone,  or  tunnel- 
shaped  hole  in  the  ledge,  and  rushing  into  this 
aperture  it  is  forced  out  by  the  compressed  air  in  such 
force  as  to  send  the   foaming    waters   and   seu-weed 


many  feet  in  the  air,  to  fall  again  upon  the  rocks, 
making  a  sound  like  the  falling  of  water  from  a  cata- 
ract. Then  it  tumbles  back  again  into  the  foaming 
sea  to  be  again  forced  back  into  the  rock-channel, 
and  again  and  again  (lung  into  Hying  spray.  Thus  at 
the  right  time  of  tide  we  have  one  of  the  grandest 
sights  that  visitors  can  witnes.*,  especially  after  a 
storm.  But  unfortunately,  from  some  unknown 
cause,  a  few  years  ago  a  large  part  of  the  ledge  was 
broken  oil  and  fell  at  the  outer  end  or  mouth  of  the 
channel,  obstructing  the  water  as  it  enters  and  break- 
ing its  force  so  much  that  it  does  not  send  the  water 
so  high  in  the  air  or  with  such  force  as  formerly. 
Before  this  happened  the  noise  of  the  water  as  it 
entered  the  channel  could  be  heard  distinctly  in  the 
village.  If  this  obstruction  could  be  removed,  we 
should  wiihout  doubt  again  see  the  old-time  Spouting 
Horn  throwing  the  spray,  as  in  former  times,  a  hun- 
dred feet  into  the  air. 

Bass  Beach. — From  the  cliff  the  walk  continues  to 
the  eastward  until  a  gateway  is  reached,  which  leads 
into  a  gravelly  walk  extending  through  private 
grounds,  beautifully  laid  out.  Looking  seaward  Irom 
this  point  can  be  seen  a  long.  irreguL.r  point  of  rocks, 
called  Saunders  Ledge,  running  out  into  the  ocean 
over  an  eighth  of  a  mile.  It  is  a  famous  place  for 
fishing  at  low  tide.  Looking  inland  can  be  seen  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  lawns  the  town  can  boast,  and 
a  summer  residence,  in  a  commanding  position,  with 
an  unsurpassed  sea  view.  Between  the  house  and 
the  m.iin  street  are  broad  walks  bordered  with  flowers 
and  trees.  The  lodge  by  the  gale  is  located  on  the 
spot  where  the  old  Hood  House  once  stood. 

A  little  farther  on  is  Bass  Beach  Hill.  \  plank 
walk  extends  a  part  of  the  way  along  the  path  around 
the  shore  to  the  hill,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  wooden 
seat  placed  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  from  which  a  fine 
view  can  be  had. 

Below  this  steep  bank  is  a  pebbly  beach,  shaped  some- 
thing like  a  horseshoe.  Castle  Rock  and  a  point  of 
rocks  to  the  north  form  the  mouth  of  the  cove.  A 
long  flight  of  steps,  called  "  Forty  Steps,"  leads  to  the 
beach.  At  the  southerly  end  of  the  beach  at  low 
tide  there  cau  be  seen  u  smooth  ledge,  worn  out  into 
bowls  and  basins  by  the  constant  washing  of  the  sea 
over  the  ledge. 

To  the  south,  over  cragged  rocks  and  smooth 
boulders,  Cedar  Island  is  reached.  On  the  topol  this 
large  rock  there  is  a  little  patch  of  earth,  on  which 
grass  and  wild  peas  grow.  The  outer  clitl',  separated 
by  a  deep  gorge  from  Cedar  Island,  is  known  as 
Castle  Rock. 

To  the  south  of  these  rocks  is  another  cove  and 
l)ebbly  beach  known  its  Uanoc  Beach  or  Canoe  Beach 
Cove.  In  this  cove  two  vessels  have  been  driven 
ashore  by  the  northeasterly  storms. 

The  gras.sy  slope  to  the  west  was  once  the  favorite 
camping-ground  of  the  Penobscot  Indians  in  the  sum- 
mer season.     Opposite   is  a   triangular  piece  of  land 
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purchased  by  an  Englishman,  who  comnienred  the 
erection  of  a  summer  residence  there.  The  fouuda- 
tions  were  laid  and  preparations  were  being  made  to 
erect  a  building,  when  he  was  discovered  to  be  a  de- 
faulter from  the  Hank  of  England,  and  was  arrested 
and  carried  home  for  trial. 

At  the  end  of  Nahant  road  an  open  gateway  leads 
into  a  fine  avenue,  half-way  up  which  a  small  sign 
directs  to  the  elifl's.  These  cliffs  rise  up  bold  and  steep 
from  the  ocean.  To  the  left  is  East  Point,  and  from 
here  to  the  south  or  west  a  walk  is  provided.  The 
stone  house  that  stands  near  East  Point  was  formerly 
the  billiard-room  for  the  Nahant  Hotel,  and  is  all 
that  remains  of  what  was  connected  with  the  hotel. 
There  is  a  grand  view  of  the  ocean  from  its  piazza, 
while  to  the  west  are  seen  two  summer  residences — one 
on  the  eastern  slope,  on  the  site  where  the  Nahant 
Hotel  formerly  .stood,  and  the  other  on  the  south  or 
opposite  side  of  the  cliffs.  The  grounds  of  both  are 
beautifully  and  tastefully  laid  out  with  groves  of 
shade-trees  and  beds  of  flowers,  walks  and  avenues 
winding  through  the  green  lawns,  while  at  the  base 
of  the  outcropping  ledge,  shrubbery  and  vines  are 
made  to  grow. 

Pulpit  Rock. — Among  the  natural  curiosities  of 
theclitls  is  Pulpit  Rock,  a  mass  of  rock  about  forty 
feet  in  height,  standing  out  alone  and  apart  from  the 
cliffs.  Natural  Bridge  is  a  small  rocky  arch,  connect- 
ing two  cliffs  over  a  deep  gorge.  These  cliffs  rise  out 
of  the  ocean  to  the  height  of  thirty  and  forty  feet.  At 
the  westerly  end  of  the  cliffs  is  the  large  boulder  or 
Shelter  Rock,  from  which  is  seen  the  Shag  Rocks, 
two  lone  rocks,  which  were  formerly  a  favorite  place 
for  sportsman  and  angler. 

Pea  Island  juts  out  into  the  water  from  the  cliff 
near  which  is  the  suminer  residence  formerly  occupied 
by  Prescott. 

The  adjoining  lot  to  the  eastward  is  the  stately 
residence  of  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  early  summer 
residents.  It  is  placed  where  once  stood  the  cottage 
formerly  occupied  by  Winchester,  Crowninshield  and 
Longfellow. 

At  the  end  of  the  street,  down  a  steep  decline,  at 
the  water's  edge,  is  Swallow's  Cave,  accessible  when 
the  tide  isout.  A  cavern  or  pa.ssage  runs  through  the 
ledge,  which  rises  perpendicularly  from  the  water. 
The  entrance  from  the  west  side  is  about  ten  feet  high 
and  opens  into  a  large,  roomy  space  in  the  rock- 
From  this  roomy  space  the  ledge  seems  to  have  spread 
apart,  leaving  an  opening  sufficiently  wide  for  an  easy 
passage  through  to  the  rocks  at  the  east  end.  In  a 
westerly  direction  from  here,  along  a  foot-path  on  the 
edge  of  the  bank,  now  abandoned,  as  the  piazza  of  a 
resident  covers  it,  and  nearly  opposite  the  old  steam- 
boat landing,  was  Irene's  Grotto,  described  by  Lewis 
as  a  "tall  arch,  singularly  grotesque  and  beautiful, 
leading  to  a  large  room  in  the  rock.  This  is  one  of 
the  greatest  curiosities  on  Nahant,  and  was  formerly 
much  more  so,  until  sacrilegious  bands  broke  down  a 


part  of  the  roof  above  to  obtain  stone  for  building." 
At  the  i)resent  time  it  has  no  attraction,  being  the 
receptacle  for  ashes  and  drain-pipes  for  the  cottage 
above  it. 

On  the  wharf  where  vessels  formerly  landed  their 
cargoes  of  wood  and  coal,  a  residence  has  been 
built,  from  the  piazza  of  which  one  can  catch  small 
fish.  This  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  old  days  of 
steamboat  travel,  when  crowds  of  people  landed  and 
embarked  there.  The  once  busiest  spot  in  the  town, 
during  the  summer  season,  is  now  quiet  and  retired, 
its  quiet  broken  only  by  the  wash  of  the  tide. 

To  the  northward  i-*  .Josie's  Beach,  curved  in  to- 
wards the  land  from  the  sea.  It  is  a  long,  sandy 
beach  below  high-tide  mark,  while  above  it,  stones 
form  little  points  jutting  out  in  the  water.  The  stones 
are  worn  smooth  by  the  constant  sweeping,  up  and 
down  the  sloping  beach,  by  the  tiile.  At  the  westerly 
end  of  the  beach  a  steep  and  almost  |)erpendicular 
bluff  rise-  up  forty  feet  or  more,  and  on  the  top  is  built 
the  residence  of  the  late  Amos  Lawrence,  formerly 
for  many  years  the  site  of  the  summer  residence  of 
Mr.  B.  C.  Clark. 

A  little  farther  on  a  rock  boldly  makes  up  out  of 
the  water,  which  was  formerly  called  Bass  Rock, 
while  at  a  more  recent  date  it  has  been  known  as 
Clark's  Point ;  the  name  was  given  in  honor  of  the 
former  owner,  who  maintained  a  flagstaff  here,  from 
which  the  stars  and  stripes  were  hoisted,  during  the 
many  years  that  he  owned  the  rocky  point.  To  the 
west,  twenty  or  thirty  rods  in  the  bay,  the  yacht 
"  Raven"  was  moored,  the  pride  of  its  owner.  For  up- 
wards of  thirtj'  years  this  little  craft  came  and  went 
from  these  moorings,  until  she  was  sold  to  be  used  as 
a  fishing,  vessel,  and  a  new  yacht,  the  "  Young  Raven," 
replaced  her.  Her  new  owners,  by  chnnce,  once, 
anchored  her  near  her  old  anchorage  gn)unds.  While 
at  anchor  there  she  went  ashore,  by  the  parting  of 
her  cables,  in  the  gale  of  March  13,  18ti.5,  and  was 
dashed  to  pieces,  her  planks  and  timbers  being  strewn 
along  the  rocks,  where  her  former  owner  had  for  years 
previous  landed  and  embarked  in  hts  favorite  craft. 

From  the  point  northward  the  land  ri..es  in  a  gentle 
ascent  from  the  sea  to  the  hill,  where  there  are  two 
estates — the  Longfellow  and  Lawrence  cottages.  No 
pretensions  are  made  in  artificial  imiirovement  by 
planting  of  trees  or  shrubs  from  the  former  estate. 
Blackberry  and  barberry  bushes,  with  here  and  there 
a  clump  of  sumach,  wander  at  will  over  the  grounds, 
making  them  as  primitive  in  appearance  as  when 
Captain  John  Smith  first  saw  them. 

A  foot-path  through  the  grass  and  wild  bushes 
leads  to  Stony  Beach,  where  once  the  boat-houses 
were  built.  Upon  these  floors  tons  of  fish  were 
emptied  from  the  fishing  fleet,  and  were  transported 
in  wagons  to  be  sold  in  the  Boston  markets. 

To   the   west,  by  an   inward  curve  of  the  beach, 

j  along  a  path  constructed   by  Mrs.  Tudor,  is   Nipper 

Stage  Point,  now  the  landing-place  for  the  steamboat 
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in  aummer.  Looking  across  the  water  of  the  cove  is 
the  long  row  of  willow  trees  which  shade  Willow 
road. 

Upon  the  ri<lge,  nearly  midway  between  Dorothy's 
Cove  and  Bailey's  Hill,  a  summer  residence  has  been 
built,  which  appears  as  if  it  had  risen  out  of  the  sea 
and  tide.  The  spray  from  the  breakwater  that  pro- 
tects it  is  blown  into  its  windows.  At  high  tide  it 
appears  as  a  cottage  anchored  in  the  sea. 

Beyond  this  ridge  of  sand  and  stones  deposited  by 
the  sea  is  a  long  stretch  of  meadow  land. 

Bear  Pond  makes  its  southern  boundary,  and  a  nar- 
row brook  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  meadow, 
passing  under  "  Little  Bridge,"  and  enters  into  the 
bay. 

The  land  gradually  rises  from  this  meadow  to  the 
eastward,  until  a  height  is  reacheil  from  seventy  to 
eighty-five  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  covered  with  a 
fertile  soil,  in  which  the  granite  boulder  and  other 
rock  formations  are  found. 

The  ledge  upon  which  the  whole  peninsula  rests 
in  some  places  appears  above  the  soil.  In  one  portion 
of  the  ledge  an  artesian  well  has  been  .sunk  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet.  The  first  twenty  feet  passed 
through  seamy  rock,  where  there  was  a  small  supply 
of  water,  but  below  this  the  remaining  distance  was 
through  hard,  seamless,  solid  rock,  discouraging  the 
proprietor  from  further  progress  in  the  work. 

The  luwlands  or  swamp  extends  along  two-thirds 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  commencing  at  the 
willow  trees,  and  running  westward  to  Lynn  Harbor- 
It  seems  that  this  marsh  was  covered  with  a  rank 
growth  of  bushes  of  alders,  birch  and  maple  before 
the  swamp  was  filled  with  earth  washed  down  from  the 
hill.  Over  this  swamp  a  forest  of  pine  trees  grew. 
The  trees  did  not  grow  to  a  large  size,  as  but  few 
stumps  are  found  that  measure  over  two  feet  in 
diameter.  It  is  very  probable  this  forest  covered  all 
the  land  in  the  south  slope  of  the  hill.  Bass  Neck 
may  have  been  covered  with  a  growth  of  forest  trees, 
as  the  soil  in  this  locality  is  of  a  sufficient  richness  to 
support  the  trees  that  might  grow  upon  it.  But 
along  the  north  shore  of  Nahant  the  scrub  oak  and 
cedar  trees  may  have  been  hardy  enough  to  battle 
against  the  fierce  galeji  from  the  north  and  east. 
Tile  old  peo|)le  now  living  remember  a  part  of  the 
forest  that  grew  in  the  swamp  below  Whitney's, 
where,  when  boys,  they  shot  the  wild  pigeons  that 
were  there  in  large  Hocks  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  The 
last  trees  in  this  forest  were  cut  down  by  the  Breeds 
and  Mr.  Rice. 

To  approach  Nahant  from  the  east  by  sea,  the  eye 
mee'.H  a  long  range  of  ledge,  with  points  e.stending 
i  ito  the  sea,  rising  in  some  places  into  high  and 
rocky  cliffs,  over  which  the  tops  of  the  trees  ai)))ear, 
their  branches  rising  above  the  cottages  that  circle 
the  shore. 

Api>roached  from  the  south  and  west,  a  picture 
presents  itsielf  of   cottages  sheltered   in   the    many 


groves  of  trees,  green  lawns  and  the  many -colored 
houses,  the  red  piazza  roofs  making  a  striking  con- 
trast against  the  dark  green  of  the  trees.  No  large, 
ill-slnipcd,  awkward  building  mars  the  picture. 

The  hill  and  shore  of  Bass  Point  are  covered  with 
clusters  of  small  cottages.  Streets,  at  regular  dis- 
tances, run  /rom  the  shore  to  the  Nahant  Road, 
which  passes  through  the  entire  length  of  the  town. 

CoxcLUSlox. — To-day  Nahant  offers  many  attrac- 
tions as  a  summer  resort,  but  recently  many  new 
places  have  become  popular,  besides  Nahant.  as  sum- 
mer watering-places.  On  nearly  every  headland  can 
be  found  hotels  and  cottages  for  summer  residents_ 
But  Nahant  stretches  out  into  the  sea,  and  the  wind 
from  every  quarter  must  pass  over  the  water  before 
reaching  it,  which  cools  the  air  in  summer  and  brings 
a  warmer  temperature  in  winter.  There  are  ample 
accommodations  by  land  and  water  to  Boston  and 
Lynn,  with  twelve  miles  of  road  that  affords  many 
pleasant  drives.  Many  of  the  roads  are  shaded  by 
tall  elms,  willow  and  maple  trees,  while  others  are 
open  to  the  sunshine.  The  accommodations  for 
bathing  are  unrivaled;  on  the  north  shore  a  cool 
surf-bath  can  be  had,  while  on  the  south  the  water 
is  of  a  wanner  temperature  and  more  desirable  for 
many. 

The  past  industries  of  Nahant  have  nearly  all  died 
out,  causing  nearly  all  of  those  that  once  pursued 
them  to  find  lionies  elsewhere;  but  a  few  remain. 
The  places  of  tlu/se  that  have  gone  have  been  filled  by 
a  new  people,  who  know  not  of  the  old  and  pleasant 
associations  of  the  past. 

It  is  with  just  pride  that  we  can  give  the  record  of 
the  descendants  of  those  that  once  made  Nahant 
their  home.  Their  names  are  prominent  "as  pioneers 
in  the  early  settlements  of  the  West;  they  have 
helped  to  build  it  up  and  were  identified  with  its 
business  and  government;  they  have  helped  to  found 
towns  and  cities  in  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories. 
Their  names  are  prominent  to-day  as  trustees  of  col- 
leges and  institutions  of  learning,  and  as  skilled  me- 
chanics and  engineers  in  business  circles., 

In  tlie  towns  and  cities  of  this  Commonwealth, 
wherever  they  have  built  their  homes,  they  have 
proved  themselves,  by  their  worth  and  industry,  to 
be  peers  in  the  business  circles,  having  wealth  and 
influence  in  the  place  of  their  ado)ition.  As  manu- 
facturers in  our  neighboring  city,  we  find  them  auto- 
crats in  the  business  circle.  As  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  as  editors  of  newspapers  and  teachers  in  the 
schools,  they  have  held  and  still  hold  honorable 
])laces.  In  politics  they  have  held  places  of  trust  as 
representatives  to  Congress,  as  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives ill  this  Commonwealth  and  as  chief  magis- 
trates of  cities.  As  sailors  and  soldiers  they  have  n(7t 
been  found  wanting. 

From  the  States  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire, 
mechanics  and  builders  have  made  Nahant  their 
home,  and    have   by  tluir   skill   and    industry  built 
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mauy  of  the  beautiful  residences  that  now  adorn  our 
town.  They  are  tilling  ]ilaee.<  of  honor  and  trust  in 
the  town. 

In  the  public  schools  of  to-day  the  boys  and  girls 
are  our  and  their  representatives ;  shoulder  to 
shoulder  there,  they  are  preparing  an  education  to 
meet  the  realities  of  life.  Like  those  who  have 
preceded  them,  few  may  remain  here  and  many  will 
find  homes  and  occupations  elsewhere.  In  tiie  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  in  colleges,  in  law  and  divinity 
schools,  their  names  are  already  enlisted.  In  politics 
and  mechanics,  in  agriculture,  and  as  sailors  in  the 
merchant  service,  we  shall  find  them  hewing  their  way 
up  into  the  broad  fields  of  education,  wealth,  honor 
and  influence.  Hut  a  few  of  those  who  were  actors  in 
the  past  still  linger  in  their  homes  by  the  sea,  but 
many  have  passed  away  with  lives  "  full  of  honoi 
and  years." 

The  storms,  the  dashing  spray,  the  sunrise  out  of  the 
water,  the  midday  rays  of  the  sun,  as  it  shines  and 
sparkles  over  the  sea  from  shore  to  shore,  the  constant 
murmuring  of  the  sea  along,  the  beach,  the  always 
changing  view  of  the  far-spreading  ocean,  will  ever 
linger  in  the  memories  of  those  who  will  make  homes 
elsewhere. 

VALUATION    OF  XAHANT   FROM   1861. 

Pereonal.  Keal  Estate,    Dwelling- 
Houees. 

1861 $20,179  S5U,Y70  107 

1862 22,009  479,750  106 

1863 10,823  494,650  107 

1864 13,478  507,025  106 

1865 12,710  513,225  107 

1866 329,057  647,600  107 

1867 274,167  780,150  116 

1868 985,078  816,045  122 

1869 1,982,088  935,500  135 

1870 4,160,103  985,000  138 

1871 4,880,283  1,002,900  140 

1872 5,507,152  1,104,050  142 

1873 6,08.5,795  1,157,400  157 

1874 4,994,014  1,250,200  160 

1875 4,783,509  1,320,860  IBS 

1876 4,754,980  1,325,825  177 

1877 4,098,342  1,554,064  184 

1878 3,838.2(-4  1,670,942  187 

1879 3,007,451  1,715,315       .     191 

1880 2,843,759  1,8.'K(,869  199 

1881 2,834,708  1,859,569  203 

1882 2,895,273  l,0:i«,019  208 

1883 2,773,979  1,909,344  222 

1884 2,041,907  1,991,219  235 

1885 2,84.1,809  2,032,815  247 

1886 2,779,727  2,034,465  247 

Representative  to  Congress. 

Hon.  Henry  Ciibut  Lodge. 

State  Senators. 

Hon.  George  Hood.  Hon.  William  F.  Johnson. 

liepresentatives. 

\Vm,  V.  Johnson.  Edward  J.  Johnson. 

John  Q.  Haniniund.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

Town  Clerks. 

WaabingtoD  H.  Johnson.  Alfred  D.  Johnson. 
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Selectmen, 


Wm.  F.  Johnson. 
Doxter  Steteon. 
Wiishiiigtou  H.  Johnson. 
Jesso  Kice. 
Albert  Wyar. 
J.  I^ishop  Johnson. 
Arh-nias  Murdock. 
W;»lt(M'  Johnson. 
Kdward  J   Johnsun. 


Thos.  P.  Whitney. 
C.  Ilervey  Johnson. 
Joseph  Johnson. 
Kdraund  B.  Johnson. 
Wm.  Lnsconih. 
J   T.  WilBun. 
Kdwin  W,  Johnson. 
J.  Colby  Wilson. 
Win.  R.  Whitney. 


Jreasurers. 
Welcome  W.  Johnson.  £dniund  B.  Johnson. 


School  Committee. 


Welcome  W.  Jolinson. 
Walter  Johnson. 
Edmund  B.  Johnson. 
John  Q.  Hammond. 
Francis  John.son. 
Alfred  D.  Johnson. 
Thoman  E.  Colby. 
Franklin  E.  Johnson. 
John  E.  Whitney. 


Harrison  Barnes. 
Samuel  Hudson. 
Jesse  R.  Johnson. 
Joseph  T.  Wilson. 
Joseph  A.  Crandall. 
Wm.  R.  Whitney. 
Joseph  W.  Hammond. 
Samuel  Hudson,  Jr. 


Postmasters. 


Phineas  Drew. 
Edwin  W'.  Johnson. 


Welcome  W.  Johnson. 
T.  Dexter  Johnson. 


CHAPTER    CXIX. 
SALISBURY. 


BY   W.   H.    B.   CURRIER. 


Of  the  settlements  of  New  England,  Salisbury 
ranks  among  the  earliest.  In  16.38,  just  eighteen 
years  after  the  Pilgrims  landed,  ten  yeai-s  after  the 
organization  of  Salem,  and  three  years  later  than 
"Old  Newbury,"  a  "  plantation"  was  begun  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Merrimac.  In  March,  1638,  this 
strip  of  territory  extended  from  the  Merrimac  River 
north  a  distance  of  nearly  ten  miles,  including  in  its 
circuit  what  is  now  known  as  the  town  of  Seabrook, 
a  portion  of  Hampton,  Exeter,  Kensington,  South 
Hampton  and  Kingston,  in  New  Hampshire;  the 
Haverhill  line  on  its  western  border  and  its  eastern 
shore  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  first  settlement  was  near  the  ocean.  Here  the 
original  grants  of  land  were  made,  and  in  later  years 
what  became  the  "  Ea.st  Parisli"  was  the  germ  of  a 
flourishing  town.  It  appears  by  documentary  evi- 
dence that  diversity  of  opinion  existed  among  the 
settlers,  as  to  the  name  the  town  should  take,  as,  Sep- 
tember 4, 1639,  it  was  ordered  to  be  called  Colchester. 
At  a  session  of  the  General  Court,  held  October  7, 
1640,  the  name  was  changed  to  Salisbury,  and  thus 
the  town  became  incorporated.  Several  of  its  first 
settlers  came  from  Salisbury,  in  the  county  of  Wilt- 
shire, England,  among  the  number  being  the  first 
minister,  Rev.  William  Worcester.  The  location  of 
the  town,  with   its  eastern  border  washed   by'  the 
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waves  of  the  ocean  ;  the  Merrimac  dividing  it  on  the 
west;  the  winding  Powow  River  running  through  the 
centre  of  its  territory,  and  encircled  by  a  chain  of 
hills,  made  it  an  atlractive  place  of  settlement  even 
among  the  many  towns  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Jlerriniac. 

Coffin,  tiie  historian  of  Newbury,  says  of  the  early 
settlers  of  the  town :  "  They  were  men  fitted  by 
education  to  adorn  any  civil  Ktation;"  but  more 
particular  reference  to  them  will  be  made  as  the  data 
of  events  are  noted. 

Salisbury  was,  very  early  in  its  history,  honored  by 
the  title  of  a  shire-town,  and  so  continued  from  1643 
to  1649.  But  it  was  the  court-town  of  a  county  not 
now  existing  in  Kssex, — the  county  of  Norfolk, — com- 
prising the  New  Hamjishire  plantations  of  Exeter, 
Hanii)ton,  Portsmouth  and  Dover,  then  (1(148)  united 
to  Mas.sachusetts,  together  with  Salisbury  and  Haver- 
hill. In  lt)79  New  Hampshire  was  separated  from 
Massachusetts,  and  the  town  lost  its  court.  The 
court-house  was  erected  in  the  East  Parish,  and  the 
place  of  its  location  and  the  "  stocks,"  where  culprits 
were  punished,  is  known  to  this  day  by  the  citizens 
of  the  ancient  locality.  Where  justice  was  dispensed 
and  the  guilty  were  stocked,  one  of  the  descendants  of 
the  trial  justices  tills  a  fertile  farm  and  occasionally 
turns  up  a  stray  brick  that  formed  the  foundation  of 
the  wall  of  this  old  court-house. 

With  the  loss  of  its  title  of  shire-town,  Salisbury 
did  not  lose  its  importance,  for  subsequently  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Legislature  was  not  tarnished  by  a  session 
within  its  limits. 

For  several  years  the  boundary  line  between  the 
States  of  Srassacliusttls  and  New  Hampshire  had 
occasioned  much  trouble  and  considerable  contro- 
versy. In  this  perplexing  condition  of  affairs,  the 
border  towns  of  Hampton  and  Salisbury  were  mixed 
up.  At  times  it  threatened  to  involve  them  in  a 
border  war,  as  between  the  two  sections  taxes  were 
assessed  upon  the  inhabitants  living  on  the  disi>uted 
territory,  which  they  declined  to  pay  until  their 
status  was  definitely  fixed.  The  ancient  records  of 
the  town  contain  accounts  of  petitions  and  records 
of  meetings  held  to  adjust  matters  between  the  tax- 
collectors  and  individuals  asking  to  be  relieved  from 
paying  taxes,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  assessed 
on  both  sides  of  the  dis]>uted  line,  and  claiming 
"that  the  burden  was  too  grievous  to  be  bourn." 

In  August,  1737.  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Crown  raet  at  Hampton  Falls  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
tling the  controversy.  The  Massachusetts  Assembly, 
after  the  session  was  called  at  Hampton,  met  at  Sal- 
isbury, and  were  in  session  several  days  deliberating 
upon  the  linundary  question.  The  final  decision  re- 
sulted in  a  surrender  of  a  portion  of  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  town  and  iU  return  to  New  Hamjishire. 
What  is  known  as  South  Hampton  and  Seabrook 
were  given  up,  and  peace  reigned  on  the  border. 
And  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  one   hundred  and   fifty 


years,  the  boundary  question  between  the  two  States 
is  again  a  subject  of  controversy,  and  a  joint  commis- 
sion has  been  appointed  to  adjust  differences, — New 
Hampshire  making  its  claim  for  another  slice  of  ter- 
ritory ;  but  the  issue  is  in  doubt. 

Hut  to  return  to  the  early  settlers  and  their  action 
in  forming  the  town,  the  original  grantees  of  Merri- 
mac plantation  were  Mr.  Simeon  Bradstreet,  Mr. 
Daniel  Dennison,  Christopher  Batt,  Samuel  Wins- 
ley,  Samuel  Dudley  and  .lolin  Sanders. 

March,  lil.'ilt,  the  records  report  a  meeting  held  by 
the  grantors,  whereby  they  agreed  that  each  settler 
should  have  two  pieces  of  meadow  and  a  certain 
amount  of  planting  land,  according  to  the  wealth  of 
the  grantees, — ''four  acres  to  every  one  hundred 
pounds.''  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine 
that  to  him  which  hath  shall  be  given  ;  the  motive, 
probably,  was  to  influence  men  possessed  of  some 
wealth  to  settle  on  the  vacant  lands. 

General  meetings  were  held  during  the  year  lti39 
at  intervals,  when  grants  of  land  were  recorded.  Mr. 
Robert  Pike  was  granted  three  lots  of  land  near  the 
land  of  Kdnuind  French.  The  land  granted  to 
French  is  still  owned  by  his  descendants  and  occu- 
pied by  George  H.  and  William  H.  French.  At  one 
of  the  meetings  of  freemen,  Anthony  Colby  was  fined 
one  shilling  for  departing  the  meeting.  The  first 
iinimals  to  cause  trouble  in  the  new  i>lantation  were 
goats,  and  a  penalty  of  twelve  pence  was  fixed  for 
allowing  goats  or  kids  to  run  at  large  without  a 
keeper.  A  penalty  was  fixed  for  allowing  swine  to 
roam  at  large.  They  also  obliged  gr.intees  of  land  to 
put  up  sufficient  fences. 

The  land  grant  to  Rev.  Wni.  Worcester  shows  that 
be  was  ponsessed  of  considerable  property,  as  he  was 
given  a  large  number  of  acres  of  meadow  and  ui)laiul 
in  difierent  localities.  Some  of  the  grants  made  dur- 
ing the  year  were  called  "great  planting  plots,"  and 
were  west  of  the  Powow  River.  The  first  burying 
lot  was  laid  out  oji  the  Beach  Road,  and  it  is  men- 
tioned that  Richard  Wells'  house  lot  adjoins  it. 
Mr.  Wells  was  one  of  the  wealthy  settlers. 

Thomas  Macy,  whose  name  has  been  immortalized 
by  Whitlier's  poem,  and  who  afterwards  became  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Nantucket,  was  granted  a 
bouse  lot  on  the  north  side  of  the  Beach  Ro;id  next 
below  the  house  lot  now  owned  by  Edward  French. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bradbury,  from  whom  originated  all 
the  New  England  branch  of  the  family,  settled  near 
by  Macy.  He  was  a  man  of  good  education  and  of 
superior  worth,  filling  many  important  otlices;  and 
lis  a  teacher  did  much  to  spread  a  love  of  education 
among  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  .lolin  Hodges  was  granted  upland  and  meadow, 
and  a  certain  creek  in  the  tide  meadows  is  known  to 
this  day  as  "  Hodges'  Hole."  The  descendants  of 
John  Hodge  became  well-known  manufacturers  in 
the  Merrimac  Valley. 

Willis  Barnes,  another  name   well  known  in  colo- 
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nial  history,   is  remembered  by  "  Barnes  "   Island,  a 
woody  island  in  the  tide  meadow. 

The  grants  of  land  made  were  confirmed  by  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Christopher  Batt,  Samuel  Wins- 
ley,  Samuel  Hall,  Thomas  Bradbury  and  Isaac  Bus- 
well. 

Quite  a  large  tract  of  land  was  granted  to  William 
Hook  .adjoining  the  Mcrrimac  River,  reserving  for 
the  town  the  easternmost  island  by  the  side  of  the 
river  for  the  fishermen. 

October  10,1639,a  final  meeting  of  the  freemen  was 
held,  at  which  time  some  additional  grants  were 
made. 

In  the  spring  of  1640  certain  surveys  were  made 
toward  Hampton  and  also  towards  Lake  "  pemtuck- 
ett."  At  the  first  town-meeting  held  this  spring  it 
was  ordered  that  in  the  first  of  every  meeting  there 
should  be  a  moderator  chosen,  who  shall  have  full 
charge  of  the  meeting,  with  power  to  impose  fines  at  his 
discretion.  It  was  also  voted  that  every  freeman  should 
speak  by  turn,  and  should  signifj-  his  desire  to  speak 
by  rising  up  or  taking  off  his  hat — and  his  speech 
being  ended  he  should  put  on  his  hat  or  sit  down — 
and  he  must  not  be  interrupted  until  he  had  finished. 

On  the  .ith  of  May,  1640,  an  island  in  the  Merri- 
mac  River  was  granted  to  George  Carr.  This  is  now 
known  as  Carr's  Island,  and  has  always  been  kept  in 
the  Carr  family  until  its  recent  purchase  by  Hon. 
Harvey  N.  Shepard. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  1640,  a  meeting  of  the 
freemen  was  held,  at  which  time  a  large  number  of 
new  grants  were  made. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  5th  of  the  Second  Month, 
1641,  the  price  of  labor  was  fixed  by  the  town.  La- 
borers during  the  summer  months  shall  receive  twenty 
pence  per  day,  and  carjienters  to  receive  two  pence 
per  day  more  than  laborers.  The  price  of  lumber 
was  fixed  by  vote  of  the  town,  and  the  price  of  milk 
was  fixed  at  three  half-pence  a  quart  for  new  milk, 
and  one  pence  a  quart  for  skimmed  milk,  ale  meas- 
ure ;  while  gilt-edge  butter  brought  six  pence  per 
pound. 

On  the  21st  of  the  Second  Month  William  Osgood 
was  granted  sixty  acres  of  land  on  condition  that  he 
should  build  a  grist-mill.  The  town  this  spring  ap- 
pointed two  highway  surveyors — Richard  North  and 
John  Rolph — with  power  to  compel  each  man  to  per- 
form a  certain  amount  of  highway  labor.  Robert 
Pike,  Luke  Heard  and  John  Harrison  were  the  first 
fence-viewers.  The  making  of  pipe-staves  now  be- 
came an  important  business,  and  large  quantities 
were  conveyed  to  Xewburyport  for  sale.  John  Bay- 
ley  was  granted  the  sole  right  to  take  fish  from  the 
Powow  River,  but  the  right  was  taken  from  him  for 
not  complying  with  the  conditions  which  the  town 
had  imposed  upon  him.  At  a  meeting  held  in  No- 
vember of  this  year,  John  Harrison  was  freed  from 
town  taxes  on  condition  that  he  shall  keep  an  "ordi- 
narie  "  for  two  vears  in  the  town. 


On  the  14th  day  of  the  Eleventh  Month,  1641, 
"ordered  that  Hcnric  Munday  and  Thomas  Bradburie 
shall  bargain  with  a  workman  or  workingmen  to 
hang  the  bell  on  the  meeting-house."  During  this 
month  there  was  "  granted  to  Abraham  Morrell  and 
Heiirie  Sayward  three  score  acres  of  upland,  so  near 
the  falls  as  may  be  convenient,  on  the  condition  that 
they  shall  before  October  next  set  up  a  mill  which 
may  be  sufficient  to  grind  all  the  corn  which  the 
town  shall  need." 

The  sole  right  of  taking  fish  from  the  Powow  River 
was  again  granted  to  John  Bayley  on  the  following 
conditions  : 

"  Iflt.  Ho  shall  not  join  with  any  person  that  is  not  an  inhjihitant  in 
the  town  in  the  working  of  the  same,  whereby  any  fish  should  be  dis- 
posed of  from  the  town. 

"  ".id.  That  he  shall  nut  dispose  of  any  fish  otherwise  than  he  shaU  be 
appointed  by  the  town,  nor  himself  to  have  more  than  his  share  of  ale- 
wives  ;  provided  that  if  they  be  refused  by  town  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  taking  of  them,  he  is  free  to  dispose  of  them  to  whom  and  where 
be  please. 

"3d.  That  he  shall,  before  the  ne.vt  season  of  fishing,  make  up  the 
'  wyera'  to  be  full  sea  height,  and  provide  suflicient  materials  so  as  the 
town  may  not  suffer  in  the  fish  escaping,  and  he  is  to  be  paid  within 
twenty  dsys  after  the  delivery  of  the  said  fish  per  rate  of  three  shillings 
per  one  thousand  in  work,  corn  or  cattle  or  merchantable  commodities  at 
equal  prices." 

On  the  26th  of  the  First  Month  of  1642,  a  house- 
lot  of  four  acres  was  granted  to  Thomas  Macy,  and 
the  record  is  made  three  times  in  succession  of  this 
grant. 

On  the  4th  of  the  Fifth  Month,  1642,  John  Hall, 
Thomas  Bradbury  and  Thomas  Macy  were  elected 
assessors.  Richard  North  and  Thomas  Bradbury 
were  elected  highway  surveyors.  At  this  time  a 
bounty  of  ten  shillings  was  ordered  to  be  paid  for 
every  wolf  killed  or  taken.  Also  voted  that  the  or- 
dinances shall  be  removed  near  the  Powow  River  by 
the  last  of  September  next,  come  twelve  months. 

On  the  26th  of  the  Tenth  Month,  1642,  at  a  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  freemen,  it  was  "ordered,  there 
shall  thirtie  families  remove  to  the  west  side  of  llie 
'  Pawwaus  '  River." 

5th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1642,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
freemen,  it  was  "  ordered  that  these  persons  under- 
written shall  be  accounted  townsmen  and  none  other: 
Mr.  William  Worster,  Mr.  Samuel  Dudley,  Ednaind 
French,  Richard  Wells,  William  Pattridg,  Robert 
Pyk,  Mr.  William  Hook,  Ralph  Bla/.dale." 

5th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1642.  "  Ordered  that  after 
this  present  no  man  shall  be  admitted  a  townsman 
but  by  the  vote  and  suffrage  of  every  one  of  the  free- 
men, except  such  an  one  as  shall  be  called  for  an 
elder."  Also  the  same  day  it  was  "  ordered  and  agreed 
that  thirty  families  of  this  town  shall  remove  their 
dwellings  to  the  west  side  of  the  Powow  River  before 
the  first  of  the  Third  Month  in  the  year  164-5 ;  and 
those  persons  to  be  such  persons  as  the  seven  men 
shall  approve  of;  to  which  persons  they  shall  dis- 
tribute all  the  lands  and  timber  on  the  west  side  of 
that  river,  and  that  all  those  persons  shall  be  excluded 
i  the  right  and  use  of  all  commons  lint  on  that  side 
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from  that  time  aforesaid  forever,  and  also  that  all  such 
inhabitants  as  shall  continue  to  the  east  of  that  river 
shall  be  excluded  all  right  and  use  of  commons 
with  them  forever,  excepting  ihe  liberties  for  one 
family,  provided  tliat  at  such  times  as  any  of  those 
persons  residing  on  the  west  of  the  river  aforesaid 
shall  have  occasion  to  plow  or  cart  hay  in  other  parts 
of  the  town  they  shall  have  liberty  to  feed  their 
working  cattle  in  the  Ox  Conion,  on  the  neck.  And 
also  that  those  persons  dwelling  to  the  east  of  the 
river  shall  have  the  i)ropriety  of  all  the  lands  and 
timber  there  remaining.  Also  that  all  public  charges 
shall  be  defrayed  by  the  inhabitants  of  both  places,  or 
any  dwelling  in  any  part  within  the  limits  and  bounds 
of  the  town." 

Also  it  was  ordered  "  that  this  order  shall  stand 
unrepealed  forever,  except  it  be  by  the  consent  of 
every  freeman  in  town." 

"  Ordered  that  seven  men  shall  have  power  to  make 
rates  and  also  to  certify  all  the  old  records  of  the 
town  and  bring  them  into  this  new  book,  and  what 
shall  be  done  by  them  shall  be  and  remain  firm  and 
forever." 

On  the  20th  of  the  Twelfth  Month,  1642,  that  cer- 
tain land  granted  to  twenty-two  persons  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Powow  Kiver  should  be  decided  by  draw- 
ing lots,  which  was  done  at  this  time.  The  power 
formerly  i)ut  into  the  hands  of  seven  men  for  ordering 
the  afi'airs  of  the  town  was  taken  from  them  with 
their  consent,  2Gth  of  Twelfth  Month. 

14th  of  Second  Month,  1643.  Richard  North  chosen 
pound-keeper  and  fence-viewer,  and  also  "  Cryer  of 
the  Town  of  Salsbery  for  the  year  ensuing."  Ordered 
that  all  grants  of  lands  shall  be  recorded  in  the  new 
book. 

4th  of  Third  Month,  1643.  The  following  seven 
men  were  elected  to  take  charge  of  town  affairs :  Mr. 
Batt,  John  Severance,  Tho.  Macy,  Mr.  John  Hall, 
Robert  Pike,  John  Sanders  and  Thomas  IJradbury. 
At  a  general  meeting  of  the  seven  men,  18tli  of  Fifth 
Month,  1G4.'{,  it  was  ordered  that  Tho.  Bradbury  and 
John  Severance  shall  be  "  Surveiars  "  of  the  high- 
ways. Also  a  rate  was  ordered  of  XI5  for  the  digging 
of  the  Town  Creek  and  for  defraying  other  town 
charges.  It  was  further  ordered  that  all  the  towns- 
men that  have  meadow  lots  within  the  bounds  of  the 
town  shall  meet  upon  the  22d,  23d  and  24th  days  of 
the  Sixth  Month  next  ensuing,  by  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  at  the  meeting-house,  ui)on  the  forfeiture 
of  five  shillings  for  every  particular  man's  default — 
the  object  of  this  was  to  set  sutlicieut  hounds  between 
their  meadow  lots.  The  road  which  runs  from  the 
Powow  River  up  into  the  country  was  ordered  to  be 
laid  out. 

8th  of  Tenth  Month,  1643.  Samuel  Dudley  was 
chosen  deputy  for  the  next  Court  of  Election.  The 
improved  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Powow  River 
was  to  be  taxed  at  half  the  rates  of  land  on  (he  east 
side  until  they  have  a  minister  there.     Rev.  Mr.  Wor- 


cester was  allowed  £27  for  six  months'  service  last 
past. 

llHli  of  Twelfth  Month,  1643,  Samuel  Dudley  and 
Samuel  Winsley  were  chosen  deputies  for  the  next 
General  Court  to  be  held  at  Boston. 

2.5th  of  First  Jlonth,  1644,  Richard  Goodale  "  shall 
have  for  his  hunting  this  present  year  ending  six 
weeks  before  Michaelmas,  one  peck  of  Indian  corn 
of  each  townsman, — £S  to  be  paid  him  in  wheat  as 
soon  as  merchantable,  equally  to  be  levied.  Also  he 
is  to  have  for  every  fox  he  killeth,  '2s.  Gd.  and  for 
every  wolf  £2  (pounds)."' 

18th  of  Second  Mouth,  1644,  Josiah  Cobham  was 
grand  juryman  ;  several  persons  were  fined  £2  10s. 
each  for  felling  trees  against  a  town  order. 

6th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1644,  ordered  that  Mr. 
Samuel  Hall  shall  pay  five  shillings  for  his  abusive 
speeches  against  the  freemen,  saying  "  you  are  all 
lords,"  "  all  monarchs"  "  your  will  must  be  a  law" 
and  such  like. 

At  a  meeting  of  ye  5  men,  21st  of  Second  Month, 
1645,  it  was  "  ordered  that  no  person  shall  im- 
prove or  make  use  of  any  candle  wood  or  pine 
trees  for  the  making  pitch  or  tar  or  rosen  to 
sell  or  carry  out  of  the  town  upon  a  penalty  of  twenty 
shilling  for  every  load." 

1st  of  Third  Month,  1645,  Samuel  Winsley  was 
chosen  deputy  for  the  Court  of  Election,  to  receive 
eight  shillings  per  week. 

8th  of  Third  Month,  1645,  at  a  meeting  of  the  free- 
men, "  ordered  that  John  Sanders.Richard  Wells  and 
Willi  Patridge  shall  have  power  to  lay  out  the  high- 
way to  the  beach." 

20th  of  Eighth  Month,  1645,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
freemen,  Ralph  Blesdale  was  elected  to  keep  the 
ordinary,  with  full  power  to  draw  and  sell  such  in 
case  the  court  will  give  him  license. 

29th  of  Eighth  Month,  1645,  meeting  of  the  free- 
men ;  there  shall  be  a  rate  made  of  £8  to  defray  town 
charges,  as  to  daub  the  meeting-house,  etc. 

8th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1645,  any  person  that 
shall  kill  any  wolf  in  the  town  bounds  shall  have  £1 
10«.,  and  for  every  fox,  one  shilling. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  seven  men,  24th  of  Twelfth 
Month,  1646,  "Ordered  whoever  shall  burn  any 
kiln  of  candle-wood  within  the  libertie  of  the  town 
without  license,  shall  forfit  live  ponruis  tor  ever  kiln 
he  so  burns,  to  be  levied  by  the  constable." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  freemen,  3d  of  First  Month, 
1647,  Richard  North  shall  have  fifty  shillings  for 
ringing  the  bell  two  years  and  a  half  past,  and 
twenty  shillings  to  ring  it  one  year  more. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  five  men,  the  4th  of  Twelfth 
Month,  "  what  person  soever  shall  kill  a  wolf  within  the 
town  bounds  with  his  gun  shall  have  ten  shillings, 
and  whosoever  catcheth  or  kills  them  with  a  trap 
shall  have  fifteen  shillings,  and  whosoever  kills  them 
in  hunting  wilh  <logs  shall  have  twenty  shillings ; 
also  six  pence  per  head  lor  loxes." 
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10th  of  Second  Month,  1648,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
freemen,  Mr.  Mtinilay,  Mr.  Batt,  Mr.  Winsley,  Isaac 
Buswell  and  Josiali  Cobhani  were  "  cliosen  to  serve 
upon  the  irrand  jury  for  ye  next  court  at  ^^alisbury." 
Also  Lieutenant  I'ike,  Tlionia.<  Maey,  Ricliard  Wells, 
John  Severance,  John  Elsley  and  Philip  Challice 
are  chosen  to  serve  upon  the  jury  of  trials. 

ISth  of  Tenth  Month,  1C4S,  meeting:  of  freemen, 
"  Lieutenant  Pike,  Mr.  Samuel  Winsley,  Willi  Ser- 
geant. Henry  Ambross  and  I'hilip  Challice  shall  have 
power  to  view  and  make  the  bounds  between  Salisbury 
and  Hampton,  and  to  hire  a  man  to  inform  them 
and  to  be  paid  for  their  pain."  Mr.  Winsley,  John 
Severence,  John  Stevens  and  Henry  Brown  are  fined 
twelve  pence  a  piece  for  disorderly  talking  in  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Carr  to  have  the  ferry  for  fourteen  years,  upon 
terms  agreed  upon  by  a  committee.  This  ferry  was 
by  a  boat  from  the  Newburyport  side  of  the  river  to 
Carr's  Island  ;  a  bridge  was  built  from  the  north 
side  of  the  island  to  the  Salisbury  shore.  The  water 
in  this  part  of  the  river  is  not  more  than  eight  feet 
deep  at  low  water.  This  bridge  was  built  of  timber, 
and  was  not  used  for  teams,  but  for  foot  passengers, 
beasts  and  persons  on  horseback.  The  landing  on 
the  Salisbury  shore  from  Carr's  Island  is  well  de- 
fined ,  and  the  old  path  can  be  traced  up  to  the  high- 
way. Ralph  Blasdale  was  given  the  use  of  four  acres 
of  meadow  during  the  time  he  shall  keep  the  ordi- 
nary. Isaac  Buswell  and  George  Carr  "shall  have 
power  to  call  upon  Newbury  town  to  lay  out  the 
country  way  so  far  as  belongs  unto  them  from 
the  ferry  to  Mr.  Clark's  farm."  Samuel  Winsley 
fined  twenty  shillings  for  refusing  to  be  a  constable. 
Willi  Patridge  was  fined  2s.  tid.  for  putting  a  con- 
trary name  in  voting  for  a  constable.  Also  Willi 
Patridge  was  chosen  constable,  and  upon  his  refusal 
was  fined  20?. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  freemen,  11th  of  First  Montb^ 
1649,  Lieut.  Pike  and  four  others  were  cliosen  to  serve 
upon  the  jury  of  trials,  "  the  next  County  Court  to  be 
liolden  at  Salisburj-.'' 

At  a  meeting  of  the  freemen,  2d  of  Ninth- Month, 
1649,  Thomas  Pettit  was  admitted  a  townsman,  and 
liberty  was  given  him  to  dwell  in  the  watcli-house  till 
May  day  ne.xt  ensuing. 

24th  of  Tenth  Month,  1649.  At  a  general  meeting 
of  the  town,  "Ordered  that  all  the  meadow  upon  the 
north  side  of  the  little  River  shall  be  reserved  to  the 
use  of  the  Common,  and  not  to  be  altered  without  the 
consent  of  the  whole  town.'' 

At  a  meeting  of  the  five  men,  16tli  of  Eleventh 
Month,  1649,  all  those  men  that  were  fined  for  not 
coming  to  the  town-meetings  formerly  past  are  Iiereby 
acquitted. 

18th  of  Twelfth  Month,  1649.  Meetingof  freemen. 
Steven  Flanders  was  admitted  a  townsman  upon  the 
condition  that  he  shall  constantly  keep  the  town  herd 
of  cows. 


20th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1650.  At  a  general  meet- 
ing of  the  town  of  Salisbury  Vail  KowcU  was  admitted 
a  townsman,  to  have  his  jjrivilege  "in  y°  commons 
with  others."  There  was  granted  to  Richard  Ball  and 
Anthony  Nuland  six  acres  of  upland  at  Rings  Island, 
provided  the  town  be  reserved  liberty  on  said  Island 
to  set  up  a  stage  and  flakes  for  fishing. 

3d  Twelfth  Month,  1650.  At  a  ^iieral  meeting  of 
the  town  of  Salisbury,  it  was  "  ordered  that  all  whose 
names  are  hereunder  written  shall  be  accounted  towns- 
men or  Comoners,  and  none  but  them  to  this  present." 
Fifty-six  names  were  recorded,  among  them  Rev. 
Wm.  Worcester  and  Robt.  Pike. 

10th  of  Twelfth  Month,  1650.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  view  and  settle  the  bounds  between 
Salisbury  and  Hampton. 

March  20,  1651.  At  a  meeting  of  the  prudential 
men,  a  rate  of  thirty-five  pounds  was  ordered  towards 
repairing  and  finishing  the  meeting-house  and  paying 
town  debts.  Henry  Brown  and  Samuel  Fellows  were 
chosen  fence-viewers  for  the  old  town,  Jarrett  Had- 
don  and  Mr.  Hoyt  for  the  new  town,  for  the  year  en- 
suing. 

16th  of  Second  Month,  1651.  Ata  general  meeting 
of  the  freemen,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Samuel 
Winsley,  Samuel  Hall,  John  Severance  and  Willi 
Sargent,  were  appointed  to  arrange  the  town  bounds 
between  Salisbury  and  Hampton. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  town  of  Salisbury,  19th  of 
Eleventh  Month,  1651,  "Ordered  that  any  of  the  in- 
habitants shall  have  power  to  fetch  away  that  rick  of 
hay  which  stands  next  to  Mr.  Hall's  farm,  between 
this  town  and  Hampton,  and  the  town  to  secure  them 
from  all  damage  that  may  any  way  arise  thereby." 

26th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1651.  Meeting  of  town 
of  Salisbury.  "  The  old  meeting-house  shall  be  re- 
paired with  an  addition  of  a  new  frame  of  twelve  foot, 
with  convenient  seats  and  whatever  else  is  necessary. 
Before  the  meeting  was  finished,  sixteen  feet  addition 
was  voted  instead  of  twelve." 

16th  of  Twelfth  Month,  1651.  Town  meeting. 
"  Ordered  that  the  Town  shall  bring  an  action  against 
those  of  Hampton  which  have  trespassed  upon  the 
said  town  by  cutting  grass  upon  the  meadow,  and  that 
Thomas  Bradbury  shall  prosecute  the  cause  against 
them  before  the  Commissioners  of  Salisbury." 

23d  of  Twelfth  Month,165].  "  Ordered  ihat  Lieut. 
Pike  shall  return  this  answer  to  the  town  of  Peutuckett: 
that  for  the  present  the  town  sees  no  reason  to  alter 
the  line  between  us,  but  shall  not  be  unwilling  to 
attend-any  reasonable  motion  further  about  it." 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  townesmen,  1652,  y"  Fourth 
Montli,  the  twenty-eighth  day,"  a  committee  of  eight 
were  appointed  "to  divide  the  Comon  which  is 
given  to  be  equally  divided  to  y*  townesmen  inhabi- 
tants according  to  a  former  grant." 

12th  of  Fifth  Month,  1652.  "  Edward  french  shall 
pay  five  shillings  for  his  abusive  carriage  in  the 
meeting." 
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27th  of  Tenth  Month,  1652.  Town  allowed  Thomas 
Bradbury  ten  shillings  "for  keeping  the  Town  Book 
for  entering  ye  Town  Acts."  Surveyors  are  impowered 
to  make  the  way  toward  the  Beach  over  the  meadows. 

"At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Town  of  Salisbury,  ye 
10th  of  ye  Eleventh  Month,  16J>2,  Mr.  Thomas  Brad- 
bury was  chosen  to  be  schoolmaster  for  ye  said  town, 
to  teach  all  their  cliildren  (those  only  excepted  that 
have  not  the  knowledge  of  ye  letters)  in  writing 
and  reading  and  otherwise,  so  far  as  his  abilities  will 
reach  unto.  Salary  was  fixed  at  twenty  pounds  per 
annum — he  to  have  the  privilege  of  attending  County 
Courts  and  also  to  have  the  privilege  of  teaching  all 
out-town  children  unto  himself.  One-half  his  salary 
to  be  paid  in  good  corn  at  the  price  current.  Wm. 
Worcester,  Sam.  Winsley,  Lieut.  Robert  Pike  and 
Thos.  J[acy  to  be  overseers  of  abovesaid  school,"  who 
were  to  determine  when  the  teaching  of  out-of-town 
children  "are  prejudicial  to  the  town's  children." 

23d  of  Eleventh  Month,  1G52.  "At  a  meeting  r)f 
ye  town,  Ordered  that  the  seats  in  the  meeting-house 
shall  hereditarily  belong  to  ye  houses,  according 
as  they  are  now  placed  by  the  men  appointed."  The 
following  persons  entered  their  "Contra  dicent:" 
Mr.  Wm.  Worcester,  Mr.  Sam.  Winsley,  Mr.  Thomas 
Bradbury,  Richard  Wells,  Isaac  Buswell,  Jno.  Stevens, 
Jno.  Illslcy,  Richard  North,  Sam.  Fellows,  Rob.  Fitts, 
Thos.  Macy  and  llenrj'  Brown. 

31st  of  Eleventh  Month,  lt)")2,  voted  to  pay  Abra- 
ham Fitts  thirty  shillings  for  killing  a  wolf. 

1st  of  Twelfth  Month,  10r)2,  Thomas  Bradbury  to 
have  ten  pounds  out  of  the  produce  of  the  saw-mill, 
in  part  payment  for  teaching  school. 

14tli  of  Twelfth  Month,  l(ir)2,  "  Little  River  shall 
be  appropriated  to  the  sole  use  of  the  common  for  I  lie 
space  of  seven  years  from  this  present." 

21st  of  Twelfth  Month,  1G52,  "there  shall  be  noth- 
ing acted  concerning  the  stinting  the  eomons  dur- 
ing the  space  of  five  years,"  and  that  notice  shall  be 
given  to  every  townsman  or  left  at  his  house  when 
anything  is  acted  concerning  the  same.  "Men  ap- 
pointed, did  lay  out  a  highway  to  the  beach."  Also 
"  that  the  fore  seats  of  the  leanto  of  the  meeting- 
house shall  be  brought  forward  18  inches  into  the 
alley,  and  that  there  shall  be  three  seats  with  that 
addition  backward  to  the  side  of  ye  leanto."  John 
Severance  and  Willi  Partridge  were  appointed  to 
have  "  ye  ferry  settled  "  and  "  to  have  i>ower  with  the 
townsman  of  Nubery  to  lay  out  ye  country  highway 
between  their  town  and  ours,  according  to  ye  General 
Court  order."  A  committee  were  appointed  to  lay 
out  a  highway  from  the  common  gate  leading  to  the 
Great  Neck,  down  to  the  low  water-mark  at  the  hog- 
house,  not  to  exceed  five  rods  in  breadth.  "  .\iithony 
Colby  and  Richard  Currier  shall  have  power  to  lay 
out  a  highway  of  four  rods  in  breadth  from  ye  Mill 
Bridge  to  ye  common  which  leads  to  ye  Lyons 
Mouth." 

8th  of  Eighth  Month,  ltj53,  at  a  meeting  of  the  five 


men,  John  Ilsley  shall  keep  the  town's  stock  of 
powder,  bullets  and  matches. 

"  Att  a  meeting  of  ye  Selectmen  of  ye  Town  of 
Salisbury  ye  4th  of  ye  11th  m.  1653,  Mr.  Sam.  Win- 
sley, plaintift',  agt.  Phillip  Challia,  defend.,  in  an  ac- 
tion of  debt  due  upon  accounts  for  goods  delivered 
unto  him — as  an  Iron  Pot,  a  bottle  of  liquor  and  other 
things.  Plaintiff  withdraws  his  action — allowing  the 
defendant  for  cost',  5s.  and  4d.  Also  Sam.  Winsley, 
plant,  agt.  Abraham  Morrill,  defend.,  for  goods— a 
plough,  harrow,  itc.  The  Selectmen  find  for  the 
plaintiff,  five  shillings  and  eleven  pence  damage  and 
costs  of  the  meeting.  Allowed  for  costs,  nine  shil- 
lings." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  town  of  Salisbury  9lh  of  Elev- 
enth Month,  1653,  "Mr.  Sam  Winsley  and  Mr.  Sam 
Hall  shall  go  to  Hampton,  to  signify  unto  the  said 
town,  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  town  of  Salisbury  to 
reserve  the  determination  of  the  line  betwixt  them 
and  us  from  Hampton  River's  mouth  to  the  farther- 
most part  of  Mr.  Batchelder's  farm,  to  the  General 
Court  for  as  much  as  the  return  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  General  Court  to  lay  out  the  said 
line,  is  very  dark  and  doubtful  to  us."  Also  "  they 
shall  tender  in  behalf  of  the  town  unto  the  town  of 
Hampton,  our  desire  and  readiness  to  join  with  them 
to  procure  a  sufficient  Artest  to  lay  out  the  line  be- 
twixt us  and  them  from  the  southermoat  part  of  Mr. 
IJatchelder's  farm,  to  ye  extent  of  our  bounds  up  into 
ye  contrey,"  etc. 

23d  of  Eleventh  Month,  1653,  at  a  general  meeting 
of  the  town  of  Salisbury,  it  was  "  ordered  that  that 
which  is  comonly  called  the  beach  comon,  run- 
ning from  Merrimack  River's  mouth  to  Hampton 
River's  mouth,  all  ye  meadow  and  marsh  undisiiosi'd 
of,  shall  remain  a  common  to  ye  use  of  ye  town  for- 
ever." 

27th  of  12th  Month,  1653,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  run  the  town  line  betwixt  Salisbury  and 
Haverhill. 

14th  of  First  .Month,  16->4,  Robert  Ring  to  have  the 
sole  fishing  in  Powow  River  for  five  years.  Price  of 
fish,  four  shillings  and  six  jience  per  thousand. 

May  1,1654,  Sam  Winsley  and  Robert  Pike  were 
appointed  to  represent  the  town  before  the  General 
Court  concerning  the  boundary  lines  between  Hamp- 
t  )n  and  Salisbury  and  also  between  Haverhill  and 
Salisbury. 

It  appears  by  the  record  of  the  mowing  of  the  grass 
upon  the  Beach  Common,  by  which  every  townsman 
was  to  have  his  proportion  according  to  his  estate, 
that  the  number  of  property-owners  was  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  The  FSeach  Common  extended 
from  Hampton  River's  mouth  to  .Merrimac  River's 
mouth.  Sixty  names  are  recorded  in  the  division, 
and  Anthony  Colby,  Thomas  Macy,  Mr.  Munday, 
Abraham  Morrill,  Samuel  Hall  and  Jonathan  Rnlfe 
were  evidently  the  largest  real  estate  owners. 

1654,  Joseph  Pearley  and  Thomas  Macy,  lor  violat- 
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iiig  a  law  which  forbade  any  but  ordaiiied  ministers 
from  iireaching,  were  arrested  and  fined.  This  was 
virtually  the  first  expression  ot  sentiment  against  the 
old  parish  law  of  church  govornnieiit.  Mueh  e.x- 
citenient  was  created,  and  jietitions  numerously  signed 
were  sent  to  the  lieneral  Court  asking  the  remission 
of  the  tiue  and  imprisonment  levied  upon  Lieut- 
Robert  Pike,  who  had  defended  the  right  of  any  man 
to  preach,  and  was  foremost  in  asking  for  the  release 
of  the  penalty  imposed.  'Pliose  even  who  signed  the 
petition  were  called  to  account  and  liound  over  in  £10 
each.  .Such  as  ackmiwledgcd  their  olfense  were  re- 
leased. 

Major  Robert  Pike  wa.s  one  of  the  first  and  most 
active  settlers  of  the  town.  He  may  be  classed  as  a 
pioneer  in  every  movement  where  anything  savoring 
of  injustice  or  wrong  was  involved,  and  feared  not  to 
speak  against  it  in  high  places.  Born  in  Longford  in 
IGlfi,  he  came  to  Newbury  with  his  father,  John 
Pike,  who  died  in  Salisbury  in  16.54.  Admitted  a 
freeman  in  1637,  he  was  a  representative  from  the 
town  in  1648  and  tor  seven  other  years.  Lieutenant 
in  1647,  captain  in  1663,  a  mayor  in  1668,  assistant 
from  1682  to  1686,  one  of  the  Council  of  Safety  in 
1689,  and  one  of  the  fiist  Council  under  the  charter  of 
William  and  Mary  in  1692.  He  died  December  12, 
1796,  aged  ninety-two.  To  him  is  attributed  the 
action  of  defending  the  two  Quakers  who  were  sen- 
tenced to  be  whipped  by  a  justice  in  Dover  on  the 
way  to  Salisbury,  and  declared  that  no  such  act 
would  be  inflicted  upon  them  in  the  town.  Whittier 
honors  the  old  hero  in  a  beautiful  poem  for  his  action. 

In  1655  the  first  bridge  was  built  across  the  Merri- 
mac— a  floating  bridge  between  Carr's  Island  and 
Newbury — at  the  old  ferry.  It  was  five  feet  wide,  rails 
on  each  side,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long. 
It  was  built  by  George  Carr,  who  owned  the  island, 
and  for  this  service  he  received  liberal  grants  of  land 
in  the  town. 

We  pass  over  much  of  the  records,  having  given 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  methods  and  historical  data 
of  tacts  bearing  upon  the  early  history  and  its  inhab- 
itants, and  will  only  glance  at  the  events  of  import- 
ance as  they  occurred.  The  thirst  for  land  appeared 
to  be  a  growing  desire  among  the  settlers,  and  the 
division  of  five  hundred  acres  by  vote  occasioned  oj)- 
position.  Lieutenant  Robert  Pike  denounced  the 
action  as  unjust,  declaring  it  was  equivalent  to  "say- 
ing because  we  have  the  power,  we  will  take  it  and 
divide  it  among  ourselves."  In  this  he  was  sustained 
by  Thomas  Bradbury,  Edmund  Elliott,  Robert  Ring, 
John  Stevens,  .John  Rofe,  Robert  Ring  and  John 
Max  field.  Robert  Pike  wanted  the  land  as  a  common 
heritance  to  all  who  should  settle  among  them. 

In  1659  it  was  voted  that  there  shall  be  a  general 
meeting  for  the  choice  of  all  public  officers  for  the 
town,  and  for  the  election  of  a  deputy  to  the  General 
Court,  and  for  one  man  to  administer  oaths  and 
marrying.     It  was  ordered  that  Rev.  Wm.  Worcester 


shall  have  his  maintenance  for  the  year,  either  fifty 
or  sixty  pounds,  and  the  produce  of  the  old  saw-mill 
on  Little  River,  provided  the  now  town  continue  with 
the  old. 

12th  of  February,  lil61.  Willi  Buswcll  chosen 
a  "  ]irudential  man,''  and  refusing  is  fined  fifteen  shil- 
lings. Capt.  Robert  Pike,  Lieut.  Phillip  Challis, 
William  Osgood,  Edward  French  and  John  Ilsley 
chosen  prudential  men.  The  following  persons  were 
ap|)<iinted  "  to  divide  the  land  lying  between  the  river 
that  comes  from  the  new  meadows  and  the  Mill  River 
to  the  head  thereof:  Capt.  Pike,  Mr.  Winsley, 
Richard  Wells,  Willi  Brown,  George  Goldmycr, 
Ed.  French  and  Andrew  Greely." 

The  rules  to  wliicb  they  had  an  eye  in  dividing  the 
land — ■ 

'*  1st.  The  clmrge  or  rlisbursoment  that  men  have  been  generally  at. 
"  2(1.  The  service  that  men  have  been  pnt  npon  generally. 
"  ;id.  The  number  of  the  persons  in  a  family. 
"  -tth.  The  necessity  that  men  have  and  theirs. 

"  5th.  The  Antiquitie  of  the  inhabHants  and  the  legality  of  their 
righte. 

"  Fifty-eight  lots  were  sett  ofl,  containing  from  30  to  120  ncrejs  each  .'" 

9th  of  Tenth  Month,  1662,  John  Severance  and 
John  Stevens  were  sent  to  Wells  for  some  necessaries, 
from  thence  for  Mr.  "  Wheelwrite." 

January  20,  1662,  Capt.  Thomas  Bradbury,  Jno. 
Stevens,  Wm.  Buswell,  Henry  Brown  and  John  Ilsley, 
prudential  men,  to  begin  February  12th  next. 

March  10,  1662,  Capt,  Pike  chosen  Deputie  for  the 
town  of  Salisbury.  Wm.  Buswell  was  chosen  "Clarke 
of  ye  market;''  Richard  Currier  was  chosen  "  Meas- 
urer." Willi  Buswell,  Andrew  Greely,  John 
Stevens,  Jr.,  and  Nathl.  Brown  were  ordered  to  per- 
ambulate Hampton  line. 

22d  of  Sixth  Month,  1663,  Andrew  Greely  added 
to  the  prudential  men.  Mr.  Jeremieh  Hutchins,  of 
Boston,  was  chosen  Deputie  for  ye  next  Sessions  of  ye 
General  Court. 

2d  of  Twelfth  Month,  1663  (February),  Mr.  Carre, 
Andrew  Greely,  Jho.  Dickinson,  Roger  Eastman  and 
Sam.  Fellows,  prudential  men. 

23d  of  Twelfth  Month,  1663  Mr.  Huchins  was  chosen 
deputy  for  ye  town  of  Salisbury.  The  prudential 
men  shall  make  a  sufficient  highway  to  the  beach  this 
year.     County  Court  was  at  Salisbury  in  1664. 

20th  of  December,  1664.  Ordered  there  shall  be  a 
new  nieeting-hiiusc  built  with  all  convenient  speed. 

27th  of  December,  1664.  Capt.  Pike,  Capt.  Brad- 
bury and  Cornet  Severans  chosen  building  committee. 

28th  of  Tenth  Month,  1664.  The  meeting-house 
not  toexceed  forty-six  foot  in  length,  and  thirty  foot 
in  breadth. 

1st  of  February,  1664.  Thos.  Bradbury,  Ensign 
Buswell,  Jno.  Clough,  Jno.  Gill  and  Richard  Hub- 
bard, prudential  men,  commencing  February  12th. 

9th  of  March,  1664.  Mr.  Jerremi  Huchins  chosen 
Deputy, — Mr.  Henry  Dearing  to  have  ten  pound  a 
year  for  teaching  school.  School  commenc(id  at 
"  Young  goodales  house." 
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27th  of  March,  1665.  Wm.  Buswell  "  clarke  of  the 
market." 

22tl  of  April,  1665.  Robt.  Pike,  Andrew  Greely 
and  Win.  Buswell  were  chosen  to  perambulate  Hamp- 
ton line,  and  to  make  out  ye  bound.s. 

15th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1665.  Richard  Currier 
chosen  constable.  Wm.  Osgood,  John  Severans, 
Jno.  Ilsley,  Phillip  Challis  and  Sam.  French,  pru- 
dential men,  to  begin  February  12th  next.  Capt. 
Pike,  Tho.s.  Bradbury  and  Deacon  Richard  Wells 
were  chosen  cinnmissioners  to  end  small  ca.ses. 

5thof  First  Month,  Kiiiti.  .leremiah  Hutchins chosen 
Deputie. 

22d  of  First  Month,  1666.  Articles  between  the 
old  town  and  the  new  shall  be  entered  in  the  town 
book  for  preservation. 

May  14,  1666,  Thomas  Bradbury  chosen  deputy  for 
General  Court  for  first  session. 

September  3,  1666,  Captain  Pike  chosen  deputy  for 
General  Court. 

28th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1666,  Richard  Wells,  Wil- 
liam Buswell,  Sam  Fellows,  Henry  Brown  and  Thos. 
Bradbury,  Sr.,  |)rudential  men. 

April  15,  1667,  Cai>tain  Robert  Pike,  Andrew  Gree- 
ly, William  Buswell,  Wymond  Bradbury  and  John 
Stevens  were  appointed  to  run  the  line  between 
Salisbury  and  Hampton,  from  the  rock  called  "ye 
bore,"  within  .John  Brown's  farm,  unto  the  bound 
tree  at  the  new  meadows  marked  by  Capt.  Bhapleigh. 

April  23,  1667,  prudential  men  "ordered  John  Bar- 
bar  to  depart  out  of  the  town,  the  town  being  not 
willing  he  should  abide  in  this  town." 

22d  of  Fourth  >[onth,  1667,  Captain  Pike  was  or- 
dered to  buy  a  barrel  of  powder. 

lOlh  of  Twelfth  Month,  1667,  Thomas  Bradbury, 
Ensign  Buswell,  Henry  Brown,  John  Clough  and 
John  Gill  prudential  men. 

2d  of  Twelfth  Month,  1668,  Thomas  Bradbury, 
Edward  French,  John  Stevens,  John  Ilsley  and  Willi 
Allen  i>rudential  men. 

March  5,  1660,  "  Willi  Osgood  to  build  a  sufficient 
bridge  over  back  river." 

October  6,  1669,  Robert  Pike  chosen  deputy. 

6th  of  Tenth  Month,  1669,  John  Ilsley,  John  Gill 
and  Henry  Brown  were  chosen  grand  jury  men. 

January  31,  lli69,  Thoma.s  Bradbury,  Willi  Osgood, 
Ensign  Buswell.  .Fohn  Clough  and  Sam  Fellows  jiru- 
dential  men. 

17th  of  First  Month,  1670,  Robert  Pike  chosen  deji- 
uty. 

9th   of  Twelfth   Month,    1()70,  Captain   Bradbury. 
John   Haley,  Henry  Brown,  John   Gill   and    Ensign  j 
Buswell  pru<lcntlal  men. 

6th   of  First    Month,  1670-71    (page    162),   several  ; 
roads  laid  out. 

13th  of  Twelfth  .Month,  1671,  Thomas  Bradbury, 
William  Buswell,  Henry  Brown,  George  (ioldwyer 
and  John  Eastman  prudenti:il  men. 

March  11,  1672-73,  Mr.  Thomas  Bradbuary,  John 


Severans,  Sam  Fellows,  John  Clough  and  John  Ilsley 
cho.sen  prudential  men.  Town-meeting  ordered  at 
the  meeting-house  March  17th. 

October  13,  1673,  Ephraini  Winsley  appointed 
school-master  by  the  prudential  men.  £10  a  year, 
and  3(/.  lor  every  one  that  learns  to  read,  and  -id.  for 
every  one  that  learns  to  write  and  read. 

1st  of  Tenth  Month,  1673,  commoners  mentioned. 

February  18,  1673,  JIajor  Pike,  Captain  Bradbury, 
Ensign  Buswell,  Cornet  Severans  and  Samuel  Fel- 
lows, Sr.,  prudential  men. 

May  14,  1674,  granted  to  Ezekiel  Levitt  one  acre  of 
land  to  build  upon  for  his  trade  of  shoemaking,  which 
he  is  to  follow  for  the  use  of  the  town. 

8th  of  Twelfth  Month,  1674,  time  of  term  of  pru- 
dential men  to  end  December  1st  in  each  year. 
Thomas  Bradbury,  Ensign  Buswell,  Cornet  Sever- 
ans, John  Ilsley  and  Henry  Brown  elected  prudential 
men. 

.\pril  26,  1675,  committee  appointed  to  establish 
line  between  Amesbury  and  Salisbury. 

September  20,  1675,  "  What  soldier  or  inhabitant 
soever  belonging  to  this  town  shall  refuse  or  neglect 
to  come  to  work  about  ye  fortiticacon  appointed  by 
ye  millitia  forthwith  to  be  erected  for  ye  security  of 
ye  town,  especially  women  &  children,  ye  said  partie 
so  refusing  shall  pay  5  shillings." 

September  27,  1675,  Quartermaster  Osgood  was 
given  charge  of  the  fortifications  about  the  meeting- 
house. 

January  3,  1675,  prudential  men  chosen,  Thomas 
Bradbury,  William  Buswell,  William  Osgood,  Thom- 
as Mudgett  and  Henry  Brown. 

April  23,  1677,  prudential  men,  Thomas  Bradbury, 
William  Osgood,  Thomas  Mudgett,  William  Buswell 
and  John  Ilsley. 

September  17,  1677,  Major  Pike,  Captain  Bradbury 
and  Henry  Brown  were  chosen  commissioners  to  end 
small  cases. 

January  3,  1677,  Captain  Bradbury,  Samuel  Fel- 
lows, Sr.,  Henry  Brown,  Willi  liuswell  and  John 
lUsley  were  chosen  prudential  men. 

January  7,  1678,  Captain  Bradbury,  Ensign  Bus- 
well,  Henry  Brown,  Sr.,  Sergeant  Henry  True  and 
John  Stevens,  Jr.,  were  chosen  selectmen. 

January  5,  1670,  Captain  Bradbury,  Mr.  Mudgett, 
Quartermaster  Osgood,  .lohn  Ilsley  and  Samuel  Fel- 
lows were  chosen  pruilential  men. 

31st  Tenth  Month,  1680,  Captain  Thomas  Bradbury, 
Henry  Brown,  Henry  True,  Nathaniel  Brown  and 
Robert  Ring  were  chosen  selectmen  ;  Thomas  Brad- 
bury was  chosen  schoolmaster. 

January  4,  lti81.  Captain  Bradbury,  Ensign  Bus- 
well,. lohn  Ilsley,  Henry  Brown  and  John  Stevens,  .Ir, 
chosen  selectmen. 

May  16,  1682,  "  Vole  I  that  the  town  with  all  thank- 
fulness accept  of  ye  bell  which  is  presented  unto  them 
by  Mr.  George  Hewes  ;  also  roled  to  make  Mr.  Hewes, 
a  present  of  Dcarc  Island." 
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January  8,  1862,  Selectmen,  Mr.  Thomas  Bradbury, 
Is.-\ac  M  irrill,  Mr.  Thomas  Mulgett,  Quartermaster 
OssiDod  anil  Ensign  Buswell. 

December  2(),  10S3,  Selectmen,  Mr.  Thomas  Brad- 
bury, Henry  Brown,  Henry  True,  Jolm  Stevens,  Jr., 
and  Jacob  Morrill. 

January  8,  1684,  Selectmen,  Captain  Bradbury,  En- 
sign Buswell,  Onesi  Page,  John  French,  Sr.,  and 
Richard  Hubert. 

January  8,  ICSo,  Prudential  Men,  Henry  Brown, 
Sr..  Sergeant  True,  Sergeant  Brown,  Jacob  Morrill, 
Sergeant  John  Stevens,  Jr. 

January  4,  1686,  Prudential  Men,  Captain  Thomas 
Bradbury,  Jacob  Morrill,  Sergeant  Xathaniel  Brown, 
Benjamin  Stevens  and  Sergeant  John  Stevens,  Jr. 

28th  of  Tenth  Month,  1687,  the  selectmen  were 
Henry  True,  Ensign  Wm.  Buswell,  Richard  Long, 
E;jhraim  Brown  and  .Jarves  Ring. 

Juue  11,  1689,  the  prudential  men  were  Lieut. 
Henry  True,  Jacob  Morrill,  Ephraim  Brown,  Benj. 
Easman  and  Nathl.  Brown. 

February  13, 1689,  the  select-.nen  were  Henry  True, 
Capt.  Buswell,  Onesiphors  Page,  Richard  Hubberd 
and  Mr.  Tho.  Bradbury. 

February  13,  169U,  the  selectmen  were  Capt.  Tho. 
Bradbury,  Jacob  Morrill,  Lieut.  True,  Willi  Allin 
and  Oneseforus  Page. 

February  12, 1691-92,  theselectmen  were  Capt.  Brad- 
bury, Capt.  Buswell,  Richd.  Long,  Jno.  Easman  and 
John  Allin. 

March  7,  1692-93,  the  selectmen  were  Lieut.  True, 
Jacob  Morrill,  Ensign  Brown,  Cornet  Hubberd  and 
Joseph  Eaton. 

March  13, 1693-94,  theselectmen  were  Richard  Long, 
Isaac  Morrill,  William  Allin,  Jarves  Ring  and  Phil- 
lip Grele.  Capt  Thos.  Bradbury  chosen  town  clerk  ; 
Richard  Long,  clerk  of  the  market. 

March  18, 1694-95,  Reverend  Mr.  James  Allin  was 
chosen  town  clerk,  but  he  declined  to  serve.  The 
selectmen  were  Ephraim  Winslow,  Mr.  John  Wadly, 
Lieut.  Henry  True,  Jacob  Morrell  and  Sargt.  Saml. 
Gill. 

March  20,  1694-95,  Lieut.  Henry  True  was  chosen 
town  clerk.  Capt.  Thos.  Bradbury  died  this  year. 
He  left  a  legacy  of  "five  pounds,  to  be  divided  by  the 
selectmen  for  ye  use  of  ye  poor  of  ye  town." 

March  17, 1695-96, 'theselectmen  were  Lieut.  Henry 
True,  Ens.  Nathaniel  Brown,  John  Clough,  Jacob 
Morrill  and  Sargt.  Joseph  Eaton. 

April  9, 1696,  "sent  to  Mr. Cashing  to  engage  him  in 
ye  work  of  ye  ministry." 

May  21,  1696,  "agreed  to  give  Mr.  Caleb  Cushing 
sixty  pounds  and  four  contributions  for  his  first 
year's  salary." 

March  16,  1696-97,  the  selectmen  were  Capt.  Henry 
True,  Saml.  Eastman,  John  Wadley,  Jarves  Ring  and 

'Most  of  the  townmeetingB  near  this  date  (1695)  were  held  at  the 
honae  of  Joaeph  Fletcher. 


Ensign  Joseph  Eaton.    Capt.  Henry  True  was  chosen 
town  clerk.     Isaac  Morrill,  Sr.,  town  treasurer. 

March  24,  1697-98,  Capt.  Henry  True  chosen  town 
clerk.  The  selectmen  were  Cajjt.  Henry  True,  Mr. 
Wm.  Bradbury,  Ephraim  Winsley,  Jarves  Ring,  Ben- 
jamin Eastman. 

Rev.  Caleb  Cushing  ordained  November  9,  1698. 
March  8,  1698-99,  the  selectmen  were  Jarves  Ring, 
Wm.  Bradbury,  Saml.   Eastman,   Ephraim  Winsley 
and  Capt.  True     Capt.  True  was  chosen  town  clerk. 
March  13,  1699-1700,  town  clerk,  Willi  Bradbury. 
The    selectmen    were  Willi  Bradbury,    Capt.  True, 
John  Clough,  Jacob  Morrill  and  Ens.  Joseph  Eaton. 
March  18,   1700-1,   town   clerk,   Willi    Bradbury. 
The  selectmen   were   Jarvis   Ring,   Saml.   Eastman , 
Mr.  John  Wodleigh,  Joseph  Page  and  Capt.  True. 

March  2,  1701-2,  town  clerk,  Nathaniel  Browne. 
The  selectmen  were  Mr.  Isaac  Morrill,  Jarvis  Ring, 
John  Clough,  Jacob  Morrill  and  John  Webster. 

March  23,  1702-3,  town  clerk,  Nathaniel  Brown. 
The  selectmen  were  John  Clough,  Jarvis  Ring, 
John  Webster,  Daniel  and  Abraham  Mor- 
rill. 

March   14,  1703^,  Nathaniel  Brown    was   chosen 
town   clerk.      The  selectmen    were    Isaac    Morrill 
Capt.  True,  Tho.  Bradbury,  Willi  Smith  and  Samuel 
Collins. 

1704-5,  town  clerk,  Lieut.  Brown.  The  selectmen 
were  John  Clough,  Benjamin  Easman,  Capt.  True, 
Sam'l  Easman  and  Tho.  Evins. 

March  19,  1705-6.  town  clerk,  Nathaniel  Brown. 
The  selectmen  were  Capt.  Wadleigh,  Isaac  Morrill, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Willi  Bradbury,  Capt.  True,  Abraham 
Brown. 

1706-7,  town  clerk,  Nathaniel  Brown.  The  se- 
lectmen were  Capt.  True,  Jacob  Bradbury,  Sargt. 
Saml.  Gill,  Isaac  Morrill,  Jr.,  and  Capt  Wadleigh. 

March  16,  1707-8,  town  clerk,  Lieut.  Brown.  The 
selectmen  were  Col.  March,  Jacob  Bradbury,  Isaac 
Morrill,  Jr.,  Sargt.  Tho.  Bradbury  and  Jarvis  Ring. 

March  15,  1708-9,  town  clerk,  Lieut.  Brown.  The 
selectmen  were  Capt.  True,  Mr.  Wymond  Bradbury, 
Jerimia  Stevens,  Jacob  Bradbury  and  Ezekiel  Mor- 
rill. 

March  21,  1709-10,  town  clerk,  Lieut.  Nathaniel 
Brown.  The  selectmen  were  Capt.  True,  Tho.  Brad- 
bury, Tho.  Morrill,  Capt.  Wadleigh  and  Onesiphorus 
Page.  The  town  agreed  to  e.\empt  from  taxation 
iron  works  which  John  March,  John  Barnett  and 
Jarvis  Ring,  proposed  to  build  and  set  up  on  the 
Powow.  River. 

March  20,  1710-11,  town  clerk,  Lieut.  Nathaniel 
Brown.  The  selectmen  were  Cornet  Jeremiah  Al- 
len, Ensign  Thomas  Morrill,  Benjamin  Eiisman, 
Abraham    Browne  and  Isaac  Morrill,  .Jr. 

March  18,  1711-12,  Town  Clerk,  Lieutenant  Na- 
thaniel Brown  ;  Selectmen,  Ensign  Thomas  Morrill, 
Joseph  French,  John  Morrill,  James  Purington,  and 
Cornet  Jeremiah  Allen.     "Voted  that  the  anfiual 
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meeting  of  the  town  in  the  future  to  be  the  second 
Tuesday  in  Marcli." 

March  10,  1712-1.3,  Town  Clerk,  Lieutenant  Na- 
thaniel Brown ;  Selectmen,  Ezekiel  Morrill,  Samuel 
Collins,  .lohii  Morrill,  Joseph  Page  and  Samuel 
Esisman. 

March  9,  1713-14,  Town  Clerk,  Lieutenant  Hrown ; 
Selectmen,  Samuel  Collins,  Cornet  Allin,  Lieuten- 
ant Stevens,  William  Smith  and  .lacob  Morrill,  Jr. 

March  8,  1714-15,  Town  Clerk,  Lieutenant  Brown  ; 
Selectmen,  Samuel  Collins,  Jacob  Bradbury,  John 
Morrill,  Samuel  Currier  and  Captain  Henry  True. 

March  13,  171")-lt),  Town  Clerk,  Lieutenant  Brown! 
Selectmen,  Sergeant  William  True,  Jacob  Bradbury, 
Joseph  Tucker,  Jacob  Morrill,  Jr.,  and  Cornet 
Jeremiah  Allin. 

March  12, 1716-17,  Town  Clerk,  Lieutenant  Brown  ; 
Selectmen,  William  True,  Jarvis  King,  Jo.seph  Tuck- 
er, Lieutenant  Allen  and  Mr.  John  Webster. 

March  11,  1717-18,  Town  Clerk,  Nathaniel  Brown; 
Selectmen,  Samuel  Collins,  Jacob  Bradbury,  John 
Morrill,  Joseph  French  and  Sergeant  William  True. 

March  10, 1718-19,  Town  Clerk,  Lieutenant  Brown  ; 
Selectmen,  John  JlorriU,  Joseph  French,  Sergeant 
William  True,  John  Jlerrill  and  William  Smith. 

1719-20,  Town  Clerk,  Nathaniel  Brown  ;  Select- 
men, Sergeant  William  True,  John  Merrill,  Daniel 
Morrill,  John  Morrill  and  Henry  True.  Town-meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  West  Parish  meeting-house. 

March  14,  1720-21,  Town  Clerk,  Captain  Nathaniel 
Brown  ;  Selectmen,  Samuel  Collins,  Ensign  Henry 
True,  Onesiphorus  Page,  John  Morrill  and  .Joseph 
French. 

March  13,  1721-22,  Town  Clerk,  Ca])tain  Brown; 
Selectmen,  Lieutenant  William  True,  Sergeant  Ed- 
ward I'rench,  .Cornet  Ezekiel  Morrill,  Sergeant 
Sanuicl  Collins  and  Quartermaster  AVilliam  Smith. 

March  12,  1722-23,  Town  Clerk,  Captain  Nathaniel 
Brown.  Voted  to  have  three  selectmen  only.  Elect- 
ed L.  William  True,  Mr.  John  Morrill  and  Captain 
Josefdi  Eaton. 

March  10,  1723-24,  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Brown  ;  Selectmen,  John  True,  Robert  i^mith,  John 
Mcjrrill,  Samuel  Collins  and  Joseph  French,  Jr. 

March  9,  1724-25,  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Brown  ;  Selectmen,  Thomas  Fellows,  Stephen  Aler- 
rill,  Samuel  Collins,  Joseph  French,  Jr.,  and  Aaron 
Morrill. 

March  8,  1725-26,  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Brown;  Selectmen,  Mr.  Samuel  Collins,  John  Mer- 
rill, Uobert  Smith,  Daniel  Morrill  and  Joseph 
French. 

March  14,  1726-27,  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Brown ;  Selectmen,  Samuel  Collins,  John  Merrill, 
John  Morrill,  Andrew  Downer  and  Joseph  French. 

March  12,  1727-28,  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Nalhaniil 
Brown  ;  Seleclmen,  Moses  Merrill,  Elias  Pike,  Abra- 
ham Brown,  Jun.,  Israel  Webster,  and  Samuel  Col- 
lins. 


March  11,  1728-29,  Town  Clerk,  Nathaniel  Brown  ; 
Selectmen,  Lieutenant  True,  Robert  Smith,  Philip 
Rowell,  John  True,  and  Lieutenant  John  Morrill. 

March  10,  1729-30,  Town  Clerk,  Nathaniel  Brown  ; 
Selectmen,  John  Merrill,  William  True,  Philip  Ro- 
wel, John  Morrill  and  Thomas  Fellows. 

March  9,  1730-31,  Town  Clerk,  Nathaniel  Brown  ; 
Selectmen,  Samuel  Collins,  Richard  Long,  Philip 
Rowell,  John  Morrill  and  Moses  Merrill. 

March  14,  1731-32,  Town  Clerk,  Nathaniel  Brown  ; 
Selectmen,  John  Morrill,  Andrew  Downer,  Samuel 
Collins,  Philip  Rowell  and  Jabez  True. 

March  13,  1732-33,  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Brown  ;  Selectmen,  Samuel  Collins,  Philip  Rowell, 
John  Merrill,  John  Morrill  and  David  Ring. 

March  12,  1733-34,  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Brown  ;  Selectmen,  John  Page,  Philip  Rowell,  John 
Stevens,  John  Morrill  and  John  True. 

March  11,  1734-35,  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Brown  ;  Selectmen,  Samuel  Collins,  John  Morrill, 
John  Merrill,  Caleb  Gushing,  Jun.,  and  Ephraim 
Brown. 

March  9,  1735-36,  Town  Clerk,  Nathaniel  Brown  ; 
Seleclmen,  John  Morrill,  Philip  Rowell,  Jabez  True, 
Caleb  dishing,  .Jr.,  and  Samuel  French. 

JIarch  8,  1736-37,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Brown  was 
chosen  Town  Clerk  ;  Selectmen,  Caleb  Cushing,  Jr., 
Philip  Rowell,  Robert  Smith,  David  Ring  and  Jehu 
Morrill. 

March  14,  1737-38,  Town  Clerk,  Nathaniel  Brown  ; 
Selectmen,  Deacon  Benjamin  True,  Lieutenant  Cush- 
ing, Abraham  Morrill,  Deacon  John  Merrill  and 
Aaron  Morrill. 

March  13,  1737-38,  Town  Clerk,  Nathaniel  Brown  ; 
Selectmen,  Stephen  Merrill,  Philii)  Rowell,  Captain 
Elias  Pike,  Lieutenant  Caleb  Cushing  and  Captain 
Johti  Jlerrill.  Philip  Rowell  refused  to  be  sworn  and 
Aaron  Morrill  was  elected. 

March  11,  1739-40,  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Brown  ;  Selectmen,  Captain  Pike,  Nathaniel  Fitts, 
Lieutenant  Cushing,  Reubin  Morrill  and  Ephraim 
Wadleigh. 

March  10,  1740-41,  Town  Clerk,  Jlr.  Nathaniel 
Bniwn  ;  Selectmen,  Captain  John  Jlorrill,  Stephen 
Merrill,  Captain  Elias  Pike,  Philip  Rowell  and  Wil- 
liam True. 

March  9,  1741-42,  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Brown  ;  Selectmen  (voted  to  have  but  three).  Captain 
.lohn  Morrill,  Captain  Elias  Pike  and  Philip  Rowell. 

March  8,  1742-43,  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Bro«n;  Selectmen,  Lieutenant  Cushing,  Philip 
Rowell  and  Israel  Webster. 

March  13,  1743-44,  Town  Clerk,  Caleb  Cushing; 
Selectmen,  Captain  Elias  Pike,  Mr.  Philip  Rowell, 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Brown. 

March  12,  1744-45,  Town  Clerk,  Caleb  Cushing, 
Jr. ;  Selectmen,  Captain  Elias  Pike,  Winthrop  True 
and  Stephen  Merrill. 

March  11,  1745,  Towu  Clerk,  Caleb  Cushing,  Jr.; 
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Selectmen,    Reubiii   Morrill,    Winthrop     True    and 
Captain  Elias  Pike. 

In  1GG2,  October  2Stli,  the  Kev.  William  Worcester 
died.  For  twenty-three  yeare  he  was  the  one  minister 
of  the  town,  who,  by  his  intelligent  counsel,  had 
guided  the  settlers  in  the  better  way.  One  of  the 
early  historians  of  New  England  writes  of  liim  as 
"one  of  the  reverend,  learned  and  holy  divines, 
arriving  from  Eurojie  to  America,  by  whose  evangeli- 
cal ministry  the  churches  of  New  England  have  been 
illuminated."  It  was  also  decided,  on  the  petition  of 
the  new  town  (Amesbury),  then  subject  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical rule  of  the  .Salisbury  Chinch,  "  that  they 
should  not  content  themselves  with  oniinary  help 
while  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  continue  so  bright  a  star 
in  fheir  candlestick.'' 

ThesuccessorofMr.Worcesterwas  Rev.  John  Wheel- 
wright, settled  in  1662,  who  ''  for  his  maintainance 
while  the  new  town  should  remain  with  us  was  to  re- 
cieve  three-score  pounds  a  year,  otherwise  to  be  paid 
fifty  pounds  a  year  by  the  town  of  Salisbury,  beside 
accommodation  of  house  and  land."  The  ministry 
of  Mr.  Wheelwright  was  not  a  very  pleasant  one.  He 
came  in  contact  with  Capt.  Robert  Pike  upon  some 
matters  of  church  policy,  and  between  appeals  to  the 
parish  and  the  State  government  still  stronger  prej- 
udice was  excited,  and  his  connection  with  the  church 
■was  broken  in  1678.  He  soon  after  went  back  to 
England  ;  returned  to  this  country,  and  settled  in 
Exeter,  N.  H.  and  left  upon  the  records  of  that  town 
evidence  of  his  genius,  not  only  as  a  scholar,  and  teacher 
but  as  a  wise  statesman.  He  returned  to  Salisbury, 
and  was  buried  in  the  old  yard  on  the  Beach  road, 
beside  his  former  associate,  and  where  to-day  lie  the 
first  four  ministers  of  the  town  without  a  stone  to 
mark  their  last  resting-place. 

In  1668-69  there  was  a  more  earnest  demand  for  the 
building  of  roads  and  the  care  of  forest  trees,  and  for 
the  settlement  of  school-teachers.  Care  and  provision 
was  made  for  the  raising  of  stock  and  the  providing 
of  public-watering  places.  The  record  shows  there 
was  '■  reserved  convenient  land  for  a  watering-place 
for  cattle  about  the  Pine  Hill  Ridge  to  remain  to  ye 
said  use  forever." 

In  1672  the  selectmen  were  given  authority  to  ap- 
point surveyors  of  highways  and  to  instruct  them  in 
their  duties. 

In  1675  the  fear  of  the  Indians  whose  appearance 
had  been  noted  by  unfriendly  acts  for  some  months, 
caused  the  town  to  erect  a  place  of  security  from  sud- 
den attack.  Three  such  places  were  built — one  in  the 
vicinity  of  Congress  Street,  one  near  the  Rabbit  Farm 
and  a  third  in  the  Seabrook  Road. 

In  1676  Henry  Brown  was  appointed  town  appraiser, 
Wm.  Brown  constable,  and  Thos.  Rawlinson  to  keep 
"  the  town's  flock  of  sheep  from  Jlay  until  October, 
and  to  have  six  pence  a  head,"  to  be  paid  as  follows: 
"four  pounds  of  butter  for  every  twenty  sheep  and 
lambs  and  one  bushel  of  corn  for  every  score,  and  y' 


remainder  of  y"  pay  in  corn."  Much  of  the  trade  or 
business  of  the  town  was  by  barter,  and  the  chief 
article  for  this  use  in  the  heavier  transactions  was  lum- 
ber. 

In  1679,  Mr.  Jame^  Ailing  was  invited  to  the  pul- 
pit in  the  parLsh  made  vacant  by  the  leaving  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Wheelwright.  One  of  the  inducements  offered 
for  his  settlement  is  recorded  thus : — "  To  settle  among 
us  and  marry;  if  it  shall  please  y'  Lord,  y'  he  dies 
while  he  is  with  us,  the  town  doth  engage  and  order 
that  his  wyfe  shall  have  twenty  acres  of  upland,  or  in 
lieu  of  land,  three  score  pounds."  Mr.  Allyn  accepted 
the  ofter,  and  the  town  fulfilled  its  engagements.  To- 
day this  land  is  known  as  the  "  Allen  lot."  He  died 
in  1696. 

Rev.  Mr.  Alling's  successor  was  Rev.  Caleb  Cush- 
ing,  and  for  his  services  the  town  voted  him  sixty 
pounds  in  good  merchantable  pay,  ten  of  it  in  silver 
money,  with  four  contributions  "  besides  y'  sixty 
pounds,"  and  the  use  of  the  parsonage  house,  and  all 
the  lands  and  meadows  belonging  thereto,  during  his 
stay.  The  ministry  of  Mr.  Cushing  shows  him  to 
have  been  a  careful  guide,  not  only  over  the  spiritual 
affairs  of  his  parish,  but  he  was  equally  interested 
in  the  temporal  welfare  of  his  flock.  He  became  a 
large  land-owner  in  the  town,  and  the  property  ac- 
quired was  held  in  the  family  for  several  generations, 
and  the  late  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing  shared  in  the  divi- 
sion, and  the  Cushing  estate  continues  upon  the  as- 
sessor's books  to  this  day.  The  descendants  of  Min- 
ister Cushing  were  honored  by  their  townsmen. 

So  far  our  history  deals  with  the  people  of  the  East 
Parish — they  in  all  purposes  were  the  town.  But  the 
land  about  the  Powow  River  was  being  settled  upon 
and  manufacturing  interests  were  developing,  which 
led  to  the  creation  of  another  parish,  which  was 
forced  by  church  dissensions.  As  early  as  ]6(!5  the 
second  meeting-house  in  the  territory  of  Salisbury 
was  built,  but  it  was  not  until  many  years  .later  (1714) 
that  the  West  Parish  of  Salisbury  was  established. 
To  avoid  a  division  of  its  territory  into  two  different 
church  parishes,  the  town,  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  built  and  repaired  its  meeting-houses  and  its 
parsonages,  and  supported  its  ministers  from  acommon 
assessment  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  A  full 
history  of  the  church  organizations  of  the  town,  and 
the  early  and  later  movements  in  connection  there- 
with, would  require  a  volume  by  itself. 

The  grant  of  timber  land  to  W^illiam  Osgood,  on 
condition  that  he  should  build  a  saw-mill,  to  be  com- 
pleted before  May,  16.52,  was  the  first  movement  of 
the  early  settlers  to  build  up  an  industry  in  the  West 
Parish.  It  was  stipulated  that  said  Osgood  should  have 
liberty  to  make  use  of  all  the  pine  timber  between 
the  west  aide  of  the  path  leading  from  the  house  of 
John  Bagley  to  Exeter,  and  on  other  growths.  This 
grant  of  land  comprised  some  three  hundred  acres, 
but  he  was  to  give  to  the  town  "one  half-hundred 
boards  and  planks  for  every  thousand  sawn  at  the 
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mill."  At  this  mill  the  first  planks  Avere  sawn  for 
ship-building  purposes  on  the  Merrimac  River.  A 
ship  built  by  Nathan  Gold  and  one  by  Mr.  Graeves 
were  furnished  planks  at  this  mill.  In  1689,  Willie 
Osgood  surrendered  up  to  the  town  all  his  right  in 
this  grant  of  timber-land.  Tlie  capacity  of  the  mill 
is  learned  by  a  deposition  found  in  the  Essex  County 
Court  files,  wherein  Richard  Currier  testifies  that  the 
mill  in  Salisbury  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  mill  at 
Amesbury,  which  in  the  spring  saws  about  five  or  six 
thousand  feet  of  board  a  week,  for  three  months  to- 
gether. In  1G93-94  a  saw  mill  was  built  by  John 
Wadley  on  the  Powow  River,  making  the  third  mill. 
Benjamin  Easman  also  petitioned  for  a  right  in 
Powow  River  between  the  mill  bridge  and  the  old  saw- 
mill, now  in  possession  of  Major  March,  Thomas  Cur- 
rier and  Jacob  Morrill,  and  with  it  ''  the  right  to  im- 
prove four  rods  of  land  adjdiniiig  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  fulling-mill  to  full  the  town's  cloth,  before 
any  other  town,  they  paying  as  other  towns."  Agreed 
to  so  long  as  the  said  Easman  performed  the  said 
conditions.  In  1710  the  town  received  the  following 
petition,  which  is  an  indication  that  there  was  a  grow- 
ing desire  to  further  improve  the  water  facilities  of 
the  Powow : 

"The  humble  petition  of  we,  the  subscribers,  to 
the  town  of  Salisbury,  assembled  this  21st  day  of 
March,  1710 :  hereby  showeth  th.it  whereas  your 
petitioners  have  had  thoughts  for  to  set  up  and  build 
Iron  Works  upon  y"  fall.s  in  y"  Powon  River,  humbly 
prays  y"  town  that  they  would  please  to  grant  them 
some  small  matter  for  y"  promoting  that  design,  which 
if  we  shall  go  on  with  y°  work  it  may  prove  to  great 
benefit  to  y"  town.  Therefore  we  pray  y°  town  to 
grant  that  we  may  be  freed  from  all  rates  that  may 
arise  on  said  work  and  to  give  something  that  may 
promote  that  work  ;  so  hoping  that  you  may  oblige 
us  in  this  thing,  we  remain  your  humble  servants, 
John  March,  John  Barnett,  Jarvis  Ring." 

The  petition  received  favorable  action  by  the  town  ; 
the  works  were  built,  and  for  several  years  did  quite 
a  business,  but  they  were  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river.  From  ihe  first  three  saw-mills  sjirang  up 
the  inin-works,  and  following  this  the  nail-factory. 
The  first  woolen-mill  was  operated  in  Salisbury  in 
1812,  and  the  first  contract  for  clothing  the  soldiers  in 
the  war  was  fiUetl  by  this  mill.  At  this  period  tha  town 
contained  several  tanneries.  As  early  as  1780  liberty 
was  given  Jacob  Brown  to  set  up  a  hatter's  shop  on 
the  highway  near  David  Currier's  barn  (near  where 
the  lower  factory  boiler-house  is  now  situated).  This 
industry  was  continued  there  for  many  years,  or  until 
the  burning  of  the  hat-factory,  some  fifty  years  ago. 
Previous  to  1793  there  was  located  on  the  banks  of 
the  Powow  five  saw-mills,  seven  grist-mills,  and,  in 
succeeding  years,  two  linseed  oil-mills,  a  fulling-mill, 
carding-niill,  iron  and  nail-factory. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  present  generation, 
ship-building  was  also  prosecuted  on  the  banks  of  the 


Powow  River.  As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
first  ship-builder  on  the  Powow  was  a  Mr.  Adams,  aa 
early  as  1702.  His  yard  was  located  near  where  Bid- 
die's  carriage-factory  now  is.  In  1720  Joseph  Wad- 
leigh,  Jr.,  Aaron  Wadleigh,  John  Wadleigh,  Jr.,  and 
Abraham  Wadleigh  petitioned  "  for  liberty  to  use  y° 
town's  landing-place,  near  y"  widow  Ring's  house,  on 
the  spot  where  Mr.  Adams  formerly  built  vessels,  for 
the  purpose  of  building  a  small  vessel."  The  Wad- 
leighs  built  quite  a  number  of  ships  on  the  river.  In 
1727  liberty  was  given  Jarvis  Ring  to  set  up  a  vessel 
on  the  river  at  the  landing-place.  In  1731  Philip 
Rowell  and  Abraham  Jlorrill  were  given  '"liberty  to 
set  up  a  sloop  at  y*  mills."  Major  Currier  built  ves- 
sels on  the  Amesbury  side.  The  last  vessel  built  on 
the  Powow  was  in  1835,  by  Captain  Samuel  Fallons- 
bee,  one  of  the  old  ship-builders  of  the  Merrimac. 
His  ship-yard  was  just  below  Boardman's  soap-fac- 
tory. Thus  for  nearly  one  hundred  years  ship- 
building was  one  of  the  industries  of  the  Powow. 
From  the  wharves  at  the  Landing  great  quantities  of 
lumber  and  -staves  were  shipped,  and  the  lumber  trade 
alone  employed  quite  a  force  of  men.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  extent  of  wilderness  of  woods,  extending  from 
the  sea-shore  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  town  in  all 
directions,  the  care  with  which  the  early  settlere 
guarded  the  growth  of  the  forest  trees  is  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  that  it  was  one  of  the  articles  of 
exchange  in  trade,  aside  from  its  use  in  building 
ships  and  the  quantity  required  to  furnish  warmth 
in  winter.  Xo  person  could  fell  a  tree  on  any  street, 
or  about  the  town,  or  on  the  "green,"  without  first 
receiving  permission  from  Ihe  town,  and  the  penalty 
for  violation  of  this  order  subjected  one  to  a  fine  of 
twenty  shillings. 

In  all  things  pertaining  to  the  early  government 
of  the  town,  its  alfaiis  were  guarded  with  a  jealous 
interest.  Persons  who  had  been  granted  lots  of  land 
in  the  township  and  had  not  settled  thereon  were 
notified  that  unless  they  did  so  before  the  1st  of  No- 
vember of  the  year  1(541,  their  land  would  be  for- 
feited to  the  town.  The  pay  of  laborers  was  also 
fixed  as  follows:  For  every  lot  of  land  laid  out  upon 
the  Powow  and  Merrimac  Rivers,  lot-layers  were  to 
receive  one  cent  per  acre.  Laborers  were  ordered  to 
be  paid  sixteen  pence  per  day  for  work  during  the 
winter  months,  and  the  winter  months  were  to  be 
accounted  "from  the  first  of  November  to  the  last  of 
the  first  month,  and  the  seven  other  months  sh:ill  be 
summer  months;"  and  for  the  summer  months  twenty 
pence  per  day  for  laborers;  all  carpenters  to  be  paid 
two  pence  a  day  more  than  laborers,  that  is,  eighteen 
pence  in  winter  and  twenty-two  pence  in  summer. 
Mowers  to  h  <ve  two  pence  per  day  more.  The  sale 
of  certain  articles  was  also  regulated  thus:  Clap- • 
boards  five  feet  in  length,  three  shillings  per  hun- 
dred ;  split,  four  shillings  six  i)ence  per  hundred; 
butter,  six  pence  per  pound;  milk,  three  half-pence 
per  quart ;  new  milk,  one  peuce. 
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To  carry  out  these  provisions,  a  clerk  of  the  mar- 
ket was  ii]>iiointeH.  At  the  sjinie  time,  we  have  men- 
tioned I  he  sale  of  its  li»liing  rights  ami  the  price  put 
upon  the  sale  of  fish,  making  provision  that  its  own 
townsmen  should  be  first  served.  In  contractiuK  with 
its  early  teachers  in  the  schools,  it  stipulated  with 
Thomas  Bradbury  that  heslumld  first  give  his  time  and 
attention  toschohirsin  the  town,  and  then,  if  behave 
time  at  his  disposal  to  teach  others,  he  may  do  so. 

If  land  was  granted  for  any  specific  purpose,  the 
intere.'ts  of  the  town  was  the  first  consideration,  as  il- 
lustrated in  the  answer  to  Abraham  Morrill  and 
Henry  Saywood,  who  petitioned  for  a  mill  privilege 
near  the  falls  on  the  Powow  Kivor.  These  were 
given  three-score  acres  of  uidand  on  condition  that 
they  set  up  a  mill  of  sufficient  capacity  to  grind  all 
the  corn  the  town  shall  need. 

The  first  record  of  any  trouble  with  the  Indians 
appears  in  164.3,  when  hostilities  were  threatened  by 
the  tribes  along  the  Merrimac,  and  they  were  ordered 
to  be  dis^armed  by  the  court.  Accordingly,  forty 
armed  men  were  sent  out  for  that  purpose,  twelve  of 
whom  belonged  in  Salisbury. 

In  the  early  records  there  is  evidence  that  the  set- 
tlers and  leading  men  were  disposed  to  deal  justly  by 
the  Indians,  notwithstanding  the  many  traditionary 
tales  of  violent  deeds  of  blood. 

The  old  Indian  trail  extending  on  the  borders  of 
the  marsh  from  Salisbury  to  Hampton  can  be  traced 
to-day  as  distinctly  as  when  the  red  men  traversed  it 
two  hundred  years  ago.  The  shell  mounds  below 
Ring's  Island,  near  the  Merrimac,  continue  to  attract 
attention,  while  from  adjoining  farms  along  the  river- 
shore  large  collections  of  arrow-heads  and  Indian  im- 
plements have  been  found. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  held  6th  of  First 
Month,  1666,  Thomas  Bradbury,  moderator,  "  there 
was  granted  to  Ned,  an  Indian,  the  right  to  set  up  a 
fish-ware  in  the  town  creek,  to  catch  fish  for  the  sum- 
mer following."  In  another  instance  it  is  recorded 
that  one  of  the  settlers  was  held  to  account  for  deal- 
ing unfairly  by  an  Indian.  It  is  possible  that  the  ex- 
emption of  this  town  from  the  raids  of  Indians  upon 
its  settlement,  notwithstanding  the  fears  e.xclted  by 
their  approach  oftentimes,  and  means  of  defense 
erected,  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  these  acts. 

In  the  colonial  records  is  the  following: 

•'  JoAiaa  I^laistowe,  for  stealing  four  busketa  of  coroe  from  the  Indians, 
Is  ordered  to  return  them  eight  badketa,  to  bo  fined  tive  pounds,  and 
hereafter  to  be  called  by  the  Dame  of  Josias  and  not  Mr.,  03  formerly  be 
used  to  bo.** 

Of  the  si.\ty-four  grantees  of  land  in  the  town,  six- 
teen were  ordered  to  be  called  Mr., — a  large  propor- 
tion, for,  says  Hutchinson,  in  a  list  of  one  hundred 
freemen,  you  will  not  find  above  four  or  five  dis- 
tinguished by  Mr.,  although  they  were  generally 
men  of  some  substance.  The  second  class  comprised 
the  farmers,  mechanics,  etc.,  and  the  third  class   the 


servants,  whose  time  had  been  bought  of  themselves 
or  were  hireil  by  the  month  or  year. 

In  1773  the  town  was  visited  by  a  violent  tornado, 
equaling  any  blizzard  of  recent  date  in  western  lands. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Webster,  the  West  Parish  minister,  in 
his  diary,  says  of  it : 

"This  tempest  was  preceded  by  heavy  ruin  and  great  darkness.  It 
first  appeared  on  the  Merrimac  river  and  rolled  up  the  waters  upon  the 
banks,  and  threatened  to  swallnw  up  the  affiai^^Iited  inl]al>itants.  From 
tlie  river  inland  it  covered  three-tiuarters  of  a  mile,  and  oxtemied  to  the 
soa.  The  tempest  continued  fur  three  minutes,  and  wrecked  and  de- 
stroyed one  huntlreii  tmildings  in  the  town.  Yet  tliroiigh  the  great  and 
niarvelnus  mercy  of  God,  who  rnleth  in  tlie  storm,  no  life  was  lost  or  bone 
broken  on  the  Salisbury  side,  where  tlie  most  damage  was  done." 

The  action  of  the  town  during  the  Revolutionary 
period,  from  1770  to  the  close  of  the  war,  is  a  record 
of  patriotism  and  self-devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
nation.  Patriots  and  heroes  who  fought  at  Crown 
Point,  at  Ticonderoga,  at  (Quebec,  at  the  fall  of  Louis- 
bourg,  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  sailors  who  manned  the 
yards  in  the  old  ship  ".\lliance,"  and  other  of  our 
naval  vessels. 

March  13,  1774,  the  town  voted  that : 

*'  Thanks  be  given  to  the  respectable  bo<ly  of  merchants  in  Boston  and 
other  towns,  for  their  truly  generous  non-importation  agreement,  and 
for  their  prudent  and  vigorous  endeavore  in  this  critical  time  to  save 
their  country.  That  wo  will  not  ourselves  drink  any  foreign  teas  and 
endeavor  (sickness  exi:epted)  that  none  siiall  be  drinked  in  our  houses 
till  the  duties  are  takeu  off,  and  the  Itevinu  acts  are  repealed." 

In  1772  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  voted 
and  unanimously  resolved  : 

"  1.  That  the  most  essential  rights  of  mankind  are, — Life,  Liberty  and 
Property. 

*'  2.  That  the  only  end  and  design  of  government  is  to  secure  these. 

*'3.  That  gross  invasions  have  been  made  upon  these  our  rights  by 
the  British  administration,  till  our  grievances  and  oppressions  are  be- 
come intolerable. 

"4.  That  our  Representative  be  instructed  to  use  all  his  influence  in 
the  house  that  all  proper  meaaures  may  be  taken  to  obtain  a  redress  of 
these  grievances. 

'*  .S.  That  if  this  fails  of  effect,  this  town  is  ready  to  unite  with  the  other 
towns  in  this  government,  and  with  all  the  other  llritish  government, 
in  this  continent,  in  all  lawfnl  nu-asnres  which,  on  joint  consultation, 
shall  be  judged  necessary  to  save  our  sinking  state,  and  to  obtain  redress 
of  our  grievances. 

"0.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  tRinsmitted  by  the  town-clerk, 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  (Committee  of  Communication  and  Correspondence 
in  Boston,  thanking  tlieiii  for  their  seasonable  and  prudent  care  of  the 
public  good."' 

Oil  the  reception  of  the  news  of  the  blockade  of  the 
harbor  of  Boston  1774,  the  town  voted  : 

"That  since  we  cannot  have  commerce  with  Great  Britain  upon  no 
easier  teniistban  giving  up  up  our  liberty  and  property,  it  is  best  to  have 
none,  and  therefore,  that  if  the  other  colonies,  or  we,  of  this  Province 
in  genei-al,  come  into  measures,  wo  will,  after  the  'Ith  inst.,  forebear  all 
trade  with  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland,  and  the  West  Indies,  till  the  port 
of  Boston  is  again  opened  as  heretofore.'' 

For  the  distress  occasioned  to  the  poor  of  Boston 
by  the  '"  embargo,"  the  town  not  only  voted  aid,  but 
contributed  sixty  pounds.  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  Capt. 
Henry  Eaton  and  Major  Nathaniel  Currier  were  a 
committee  to  confer  with  the  tf)wn  of  Marblehead  on 
the  state  of  affairs.  The  Committee  of  Correspon- 
dence were  Cajit.  William  Hackett,  Dr.  Samuel 
Nve  and  Lemuel  Stevens. 
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Twenty  pounds  were  voted  to  provide  timber,  rocks 
and  labor  towards  stopi)iiig  tlioclianiiel  of  the  Merri- 
mac,  to  prevent  Uritish  ships  Ironi  enterinj;. 

The  Committee  of  Safety  were  John  March,  Moses 
Pike,  Josiah  French,  Capt.  Steven  Merrill,  Henry 
Moody,  Henry  Morrill,  Lieut.  Benjamin  Evans, 
Captain  Joseph  Pike,  Captain  William  Hackett, 
Dr.  Samuel  Nye,  John  Hackett.  This  com- 
mittee were  given  full  jiower  to  act  in  the 
town's  behalf,  and  during  the  pleasure  of  the  town. 
The  town  provided  for  the  payment  of  its  minute-men, 
purchased  powder  and  ball  and  clothing  for  its  soldiers, 
and  instructed  the  selectmen  to  hire  money  to  pay  its 
soldiers.    * 

Names  of  soldiers  who  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
War : — For  two  months'  service  at  Cambridge  and 
classed  as  "  minute-men  :" 


Jacob  Currier. 
Abel  Morrill. 
Isaac  Morrill. 
Williani  Merrill. 
Rufu8  Siiiilk. 
Dalllfl  Gale. 
Joshua  Morrill. 
William  Hackett,  Jr. 

For  service  at  Winter  Hill ; 


William  Osgood. 
William  Tucker. 
Samuel  Pudly. 
Philip  Osgood. 
Stephen  Smith. 
Jereiniiili  ^lorrill. 
.\rchelau8  Adams, 
£[ia£  Pike. 


Joseph  Warlleigh. 
Thomas  Arnold. 
Samuel  True. 
Joua.  Webster. 
Abel  JacUnuin. 
Iflaac  Palton. 
]tichanl  Brown. 
Robert  Muxfield. 
David  Eaton. 
Bloses  Citllins. 
Joreniiali  Morrill. 
Lieut.  William  Brown. 
Jonathan  Sellers. 
Joseph  Maxfield. 
Simon  French. 
Nathaniel  Jackson. 
Jacob  Ring. 
Beiijamiii  French,  Jr. 
Samuel  Carr,  Jr. 


Jacob  Currier. 
Jeremiah  Brown. 
SylvaniiB  Enton. 
Daniel  Morrill. 
John  True. 
Uobert  Fowler. 
William  Osgood. 
Samuel  Hackett. 
Benjamin  Eaton. 
William  Morrill. 
Charles  >Iorrill. 
Joseph  Gerrish. 
John  Dalton. 
John  Merrill,  Jr. 
Jabez  True. 
John  Brown. 
Aaron  Dow. 
Joro.  Dole. 
William  Pike. 


Those  paid  as  Continental  soldiers,  and  enlisted  for 
the  war,  some  of  whom  fought  at  Hunker  Hill,  were  : 


John  Blaisdell. 
Thomas  Gridin. 
Jona.  Illaisdell. 
Jeremiah  Brown. 
Winthrop  Wiggin. 
James  .Sellent. 
Thomas  Brown. 
John  Carr. 
William  S<dleni. 
Johndrinin. 
Samuel  Miirrlll. 
Samuel  Colby. 
Nathaniel  Dustln. 
Dudley  Steams. 
Ellphalet  Woodward. 
John  Merrill. 
David  Davis. 
Kna«  Freneh. 
Samuel  Dudley. 
Samuel  Stevens 

William  Ouuld. 


Mosog  French. 
James  Davis. 
Elijah  Dow. 
Lieut.  Wm.  Brown. 
Stephen  Smith. 
Jona.  Sawyer. 
John  MnnsHeld. 
Joseph  Adams. 
Capt.  Nath'l  Currier. 
Jeremiah  Dole, 
nichard  Hoyt. 
Daniel  Marshal. 
Moses  Collins. 
Samuel  Webster 
Tyloses  French. 
Jona,  Fowler. 
William  Carr. 
Lieut.  Lewis. 
Daniel  (iale. 
Levi  Tiltim. 


Thirteen  soldiers  were  paid  who  went  to  Providence, 
and  ten  were  paid  who  went  to  Rhode  Island. 

The  cost  of  shoes,  clothing  and  blankets  furnished 
the  soldiers  of  the  Continental  army  by  the  town  was 
£1900  6«. 

For  fear  the  British  ships  might  sail  up  the  Merri- 
mac,  and  to  further  prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  the 
town  voted  to  build  two  fire  rafts.  These  were  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  £17()«  lid.  William  and  John 
Hackett  superintended  the  work  thereon. 

The  money  in  aidof  the  defense  of  American  liberty 
was  loaned  to  the  town  by  its  own  citii^ens,  and  by  a 
number  of  women  possessed  of  estates ;  among  the 
latter  class  a  Mrs.  Clark  contributed  £.300. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  in  1779, 
we  find  that  the  town  voted  to  accept  every  article, 
except  the  third  article  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  after 
these  words  :  And  all  moneys  paid  by  the  subject  to 
the  support  of  public  worship  and  the  public  teachers 
aforesaid,  shall,  if  he  require  it,  be  uniformly  applied 
to  the  public  teachers  of  his  own  religious  sect  and 
denomination,  provided  there  be  any  on  whose  in- 
struction he  attends.  It  is  the  mind  of  this  town  that 
these  words  should  be  added — '"  provided,  also,  that 
he  signify  his  mind  publicly  and  enter  his  dissent  at 
the  settlement  of  a  minister,  as  being  of  a  dif- 
ferent denomination."  The  reasons  urged  for  this 
settlement  were — "  That  the  people  being  left  at 
an  utter  uncertainty  who  is  to  support  their  minis- 
ter, and  the  minister  whether  he  can  have  any  sup- 
port at  all,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  a  man  might 
chanije  his  religious  sentiments  for  the  sake  of  avoid- 
ing his  civil  obligations,  and  it  does  not  come  within 
the  power  of  the  government  to  dissolve  such  a  con- 
tract." Fifty-five  voted  for  the  amendment,  twelve 
against. 

The  first  petition  against  the  parish  tax  system, 
preceded  by  strenuous  opposition  from  Mr.  Robert 
Pike,  who  declared  it  to  be  against  the  Constitution 
of  the  Slate,  was  sent  to  the  Legislature  from  this 
town.  Upon  the  presentation  of  this  petition  a  town- 
meeting  was  called  on  the  27th  day  of  December,  and 
Caleb  Cushing,  Major  Joseph  Page,  Dr.  Samuel  Nye, 
Benjamin  Evans  and  Moses  Rowell  were  chosen  a 
committee  to  prepare  reasons  against  the  prayer  of 
said  petition. 

The  controversy  thereon  had  been  gathering 
strength  for  some  years,  as  it  was  shown  that  the 
"ministers'  rates"  in  tiie  town  in  frequent  years  ex- 
ceeded the  whole  town  expenditures.  In  1788  the 
town  voted  not  to  take  any  action  in  ministerial 
affairs,  and  voted  against  hiring  the  Rev.  Mr.  Webster 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Noyes. 

The  men  prominent  in  the  alVairs  of  the  town  were 
wise  and  capable  of  understanding  its  needs  arid 
necessities.  It  allowed  none  to  represent  them  but 
those  capable  of  expressing  themselves  by  vote  and 
action  in  an  intelligent  manner,  and  very  often  gave 
their    representatives    instruction    ujjon   the   public 
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policy  of  the  day.  Thus,  in  1780,  they  gave  special 
instruction  to  the  representative-elect  upon  questions 
of  tinance  — "  declaring  against  the  emission  of  paper- 
money  as  a  dangerous  expedient,  promising  rather  an 
increase  of  confusion  and  fraud  and  injnsticc  through- 
out the  land,  than  any  solid  advantage  to  tlie  public." 
They  enjoined  "  Frugality  and  economy  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  government,  and  such  laws  as  would 
tend  to  diffuse  these  virtues,  together  with  temperance 
and  industry,  throughout  the  State,  as  we  look  upon 
the  practice  of  these  and  the  cultivation  of  the  most 
useful  manufactures  among  ourselves  to  be  the  surest 
and  safest  method  of  extricating  us  from  our  present 
disagreeable  and  embarrassed  condition."  The  report 
is  addre.<sed  to  Samuel  Marsh,  representative,  a  most 
worthy  man  of  his  time. 

A  history  of  the  town,  however  brief,  would  be  in- 
complete without  some  allusion  to  the  character  of 
its  founders.  Simon  Bradstreet  is  a  name  that  is 
well  known  in  the  history  of  the  State.  He  was  born 
in  Lincolnshire,  England,  1603  ;  came  to  this  country 
in  1630;  was  one  of  the  assistants,  and  was  so  con- 
tinued till  1673.  He  was  secretary  of  the  colony  from 
1630  to  1644  ;  was  chosen  Deputy  Governor  in  1673, 
and  so  continued  until  1679,  when  he  was  elected 
Governor.  He  received  no  grants  of  land  in  Salis- 
bury, but  helped  to  organize  the  town  by  laying  out 
rpads,  the  "green"'  upon  which  the  first  meeting- 
house and  court-house  stood,  and  assisted  in  the  adop- 
tion of  rules  for  the  government  of  the  plantation  of 
Merrimac.  He  settled  in  Ipswich,  afterwards  in 
Salem.  Daniel  Dennison  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  this  plantation,  but  received  no  land  grant.  In 
1671  he  was  appointed  to  hold  a  court  at  Salisbury 
and  Hampton ;  was  commissioner  of  the  United 
Colonies. 

Samuel  Dudley,  a  son  of  Governor  Thomas  Dudley, 
born  iii  1606,  came  from  England  with  his  father  in 
1630  ;  settled  in  Salisbury  and  secured  house-lot, 
planting  lot  and  meadow-lot  at  the  first  division  of 
land  in  1639.  He  held  .several  important  offices,  and 
1648  appointed  to  keep  the  court  at  Norfolk.  The 
same  year  he  sold  all  his  land  in  Salisbury  and  re- 
moved to  Exeter  ;  became  one  of  its  first  ministers, 
and  died  there  in  1683,  aged  seventy-nine. 

John  Clark,  born  in  England,  1598,  was  in  New- 
bury in  1638 ;  was  one  of  the  petitioners  for  the 
Merrimac  plantation,  but  received  no  grants  of  land. 
Tradition  says,  "  he  was  one  of  the  first  regular  edu- 
cated physicians  who  resided  in  New  England." 

Christopher  Batt  came  from  Salisbury,  England, 
and  settled  in  Salisbury,  Mass.,  1639.  He  introduced 
the  tannery  business  into  the  town,  from  which  early 
sprang  that  branch  of  trade — now  extinct.  He  re- 
ceived large  grants  of  land.  In  16.50  he  removed  to 
Boston  and  became  a  noted  merchant  there. 

Henry  Dilley  came  from  Salisbury,  England  ;  re- 
ceived house-lot,  planting  and  meadow-lots  at  the 
first  division.    He  died,  and  his  widow  sold  her  land. 


She  married  for  her  third  husband  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Worcester. 

John  Sanders  received  house,  planting-lots  and 
meadow-lots.  He  was  from  Wiltshire  County,  Eng- 
land. He  sold  his  land  in  Salisbury  to  Richard 
Wells  and  removed  to  Wells,  Maine. 

Samuel  Winsley,  one  of  the  grantees  of  the  town, 
was  the  only  one  of  the  twelve  who  settled  in  Salis- 
bury, and  remained  there  until  his  death. 

Next  to  the  early  ministers,  who  take  rank  as  men 
of  great  ability  and  worth,  we  may  mention  Thomas 
Bradbury,  who,  for  many  years,  filled  various  public 
positions  in  the  town,  and  left  a  record  of  usefulness 
which  has  been  duly  set  forth  in  a  biographical 
sketch  written  by  one  of  his  descendants.  He  was 
the  first  school-teacher  employed.  His  record  upon 
the  books  of  the  town  jiroves  his  intelligence  and 
worth. 

Major  Robert  Pike  was  the  greatest  commoner  of 
all, — a  veritable  Oliver  Cromwell  in  decision  and 
energy  of  character,  and  for  the  many  qualities  which 
made  him  prominent  in  the  history  of  the  town.  A 
descendant  has  written  a  genealogy  of  the  Pike  fam- 
ily, in  which  the  old  hero,  who  came  to  Salisbury  in 
1637,  and  was  admitted  as  a  freemen,  occupies  a  large 
space. 

The  twenty-eight  counselors  appointed  by  charter 
in  1684  were  very  important  officers.  The  people 
selected  tlieirbest  representative  men  to  be  approved 
by  the  King  to  attend  to  the  afiairs  of  the  colony. 
Robert  Pike,  of  Salisbury,  was  selected  and  appointed 
to  this  office  to  serve  for  nine  years.  This  appoint- 
ment was  during  the  reign  of  King  Philip,  the  great 
leading  warrior  of  the  Eastern  tribe  of  Indians,  an 
inveterate  enemy  of  the  English  and  the  civilization 
they  sought  to  establish.  On  the  expedition  to  the 
"  Eastward,"  in  1690,  Major  Pike  was  ordered  to  raise 
three  hundred  men,  to  fill  the  required  complement 
called  for  by  Governor  Hinckly,  under  Major  Church. 
Major  Pike  responded  to  this  large  demand,  and  in 
nine  days'  time  added  two  companies  and  filled  the 
quota  of  men  necessary  for  the  expedition.  The  let- 
ter of  instructions  to  Major  Church  by  Major  Pike  is 
interesting.  It  required  him  to  sail  by  the  first  op- 
portunity to  Casco,  or  places  adj.acent  that  may  be 
most  commodious  for  landing  with  safety  and  secrecy, 
and  to  visit  the  French  and  Indians  at  their  head- 
quarters at  Amerascoggon,  Ptjepscot  or  any  other 
place,  and  to  kill,  destroy  and  utterly  rout  the  enemy 
wherever  he  may  be  found,  and  also  to  recover  our 
captives.  In  this  expedition  several  men  enlisted 
from  Salisbury,  but  their  names  are  not  recorded  on 
our  records.  To  those  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  French  and  Indian  War  the  history  of  the  expe- 
dition proves  a  chapter  of  .sad  interest. 

Major  Pike  was  a  foe  to  intolerance  in  religious 
matters,  and  dared  give  e.Npression  to  his  sentiments 
in  a  manner  that  subjected  him  to  disfranchisement 
and  fine.    He  protected  the  Quakers  from  the  insults 
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and  abuse  attempted  upon  them,  and  when  the 
witchcriit't  dehision  swept  over  the  country  he  came 
to  the  rescue  of  the  wife  of  Mr.  HRidbury  and  saved 
that  kind  and  Christian  wonum  from  the  foul  asper- 
sions whicli  were  cast  upon  her  in  lier  old  age. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  influence  of  Robert 
Pike  had  much  to  do  in  saving  the  good  name  of  the 
town  from  the  fatal  delusion  which  makes  so  dark  a 
record  in  neighboring  places. 

The  wife  of  Thomas  J.  Bradbury  wasaccused  of  be- 
witching John  Carr,  and  was  condemmed  on  the  9th 
of  September,  1692.  She  was  afterwards  acquitted. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Perkins,  of  Ipswich  ; 
was  probably  not  far  from  eighty  years  of  age,  as  she 
was  married  about  1637.  Her  sister,  Elizabeth. Sar- 
gent, was  the  wife  of  William  Sargent,  one  of  the 
first  twelve  settlers  of  Ipswich,  then  in  Newbury,  then 
Salisbury,  then  Amesbury,  where  many  of  his  de- 
scendants still  reside.  In  this  connection  we  give  the 
following,  sent  to  the  court  which  sentenced  Mrs. 
Bradbury : 

"  Wee,  the  BUhscribcrs,  do  testcfy  that  her  life  was  such  as  hccomo  the 
gospel.  She  wasrt  loviT  of  the  minislrie  ill  all  appearaiu-e  and  a  dili- 
gent attendant  upon  God's  holy  ordinances,  being  of  a  courteous  and 
peaceable  disposition  and  carriage  ;  neither  did  any  of  us  (some  of  whom 
have  lived  In  the  towno  with  her  above  Wl  years)  ever  know  that  she 
hadanydifTerences  or  fulling  out  with  any  of  her  neighbors,  man,  woman 
or  child,  b\it  was  always  ready  and  willing  to  do  for  them  what  lay  in 
her  power,  night  and  day,  though  with  hazard  of  her  health  or  other 
danger.     More  might  be  sjMjken  in  her  commendation,  but  this  for  the 

preeent. 

(Signed  by  liy  men  and  women). 
"  July  28,  1692." 

Coming  down  to  l.tter  generations  of  men  are  the 
Websters,  who  settled  along  the  Point  shore  and 
early  engaged  in  commerce.  The  Hacketts,  of  which 
William  was  the  ship  designer  and  the  first  inventor 
of  the  water-line  model, — the  ancestor  of  Professor 
Hackett,  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  scholar  of  his  day. 
The  Clarks,  of  which  Master  Clark  is  the  representa- 
tive name,  who  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade  and 
aided  in  dcvo^loping  the  tanning  trade  to  an  extent  it 
had  not  known  in  the  town,  by  establishing  his  four 
sons  in  business  and  which  was  jirosecutcd  by  them 
for  many  years.  The  Curriers,  who  built  ships  and 
saw-mills,  and  laid  the  first  brick  for  a  woolen-mill  in 
the  town,  all  the  while  e.xtensive  laml-owners  and 
farmers — descendants  of  Kichard,  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  Amesbury.  The  Morrills,  who  operated  the 
first  machinery— such  as  '•  Ensign  Morrill  and  his 
two  sons."  The  Browns,  who  figured  as  merchants 
and  mechanics  of  note.  The  Rowells,  who  operated 
l)rick  yards  and  saw-mill«  and  built  the  first  brick 
building  in  the  town— Franklin  Hall— in  1628,  and 
whore  the  first  public  discussion  was  held  upon  the 
enormity  of  the  sin  of  slavery.  The  Misses  Uriiukie, 
two  Southern  ladies,  who  had  liberated  the  slaves 
which  were  theirs  by  inheritance  upon  the  death  of  a 
relative,  representing  property  at  that  time  valued  at 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  spoke  upon  the  question  and 
delivered  the  first  public  anti-slavery  address  held  in 


the  town ;  though  later  came  Garrison  and  Stephen 
Foster,  and  other  early  disciples  of  the  reform,  Until 
the  whole  town  was  in  a  turmoil  of  excitement  over 
the  agitation,  and  became  allied  to  the  towns  in  E-<sex 
County,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  freedom  and  held 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  vote  previous  to  1840, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  towns  to  be  represented  in 
the  Legislature  by  a  pronounced  abolitionist. 

The  town  can  also  claim  the  honor  of  being  the 
birthplace  of  the  mother  of  Daniel  Webster, — Aba- 
gail  Eastman,  who  was  the  second  wife  of  Col.  Ebe- 
uezer  Webster,  then  a  resident  of  New  Hampshire, 
but  a  native  of  Kingston.  By  this  marriage  they  had 
three  children, —  the  Hon.  ICzckiel  Webster,  the 
Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  and  a  daughter  who  mar- 
ried a  Mr.  Haddock,  and  was  the  mother  of  the 
late  Professor  Haddock,  of  Dartmouth  College.  Ab- 
igail Eastman,  the  mother  of  Daniel  Webster,  was 
born  in  Salisbury,  at  the  "  Four  Corners,"  or,  as 
known  by  its  local  name,  the  "  Rabbitt  Farm."  She 
was  a  woman  of  sterling  good  sense. 

The  Cushings  sprang  from  Minister  Caleb  Gushing, 
and  the  honored  statesman  of  this  nation  claims  Salis- 
bury as  his  birthplace. 

Thomas  Macy  and  Tristram  Coffin  were  each  men 
of  remarkable  character.  They  were  the  original 
settlers  of  the  island  of  Nantucket.  Macy  was 
called  to  account  for  harboring  Quakers  and  for 
his  non-conformist  notions;  he  evaded  the  sentence 
of  the  law  passed  upon  him  by  making  a  voyage  to 
Nantucket  in  a  somewhat  sud<len  manner,  an  ac- 
count of  which  has  been  graphically  described  by  the 
poet  Whittier. 

Nathaniel  Currier,  of  Salisbury,  held  a  commission 
under  King  George  III. ;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  he  cast  his  inHnence  on 
the  side  of  the  patriots,  and  was  elected  to  the  "Con- 
gress at  Watertown  "  in  1773.     He  died  in  1775. 

Capt.  John  March,  Capt.  True,  William  Sevett, 
Oliver  Osgood,  Ezekiel  Hackett,  Wortheus,  Morrills, 
Stevenses,  Lowells,  Hoyts,  Colbys,  Eatons,  etc. 

Religious  Societies.  —  First  Connregalinnal, 
founded  in  1638,  two  years  before  the  incorporation 
of  the  town,  and  was  the  eighteenth  church  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  William  Wor- 
cester, settled  at  the  organization,  and  died  October 
23d,  1662.  Second  pastor,  John  Wheelwright,  settled 
December  9th,  16(!2,  died  November  l')tli,  1679.  Third 
pastor,  James  Ailing,  a  native  of  Boston;  settled 
.May  4tli,  1687,  died  March  3d,  1696,  aged  thirty-seven. 
Fourth  i)astor,  Caleb  Cushing,  born  at  Scituate,  set- 
tled November  9th,  1698,  died  January  2r)th,  1752, 
aged  eighty.  Filth  pastor,  Edmund  Noyes,  born  at 
Newbury, .settled  November  20th,  1751,  died  July  12th, 
18(19,  aged  eighty-one. 

The  Kocky  Hill  Church,  or  Weil  Parish  of  Salisbitrt/, 
WHS  built  in  1716.  The  first  settled  minister  was  Rev. 
Joseph  Parsons,  installed  November  28th,  1718.  The 
covenant  was  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the 
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early  New  England  churches,  there  being  no  distinct 
creed  or  articles  of  faith.     It  was  as  follows  : 

"We  ilo  thi4(liv,iuft  Kmttif  il  3i»iH3  of  tlio  call  of  Christ  unto  »8, 
ft  roil  "ll  th?  L  tnl  Johoviih  to  bo  our  Gol,  FivlluT,  Son  niiil  Holy  i;host, 
ftnil  i;iviii^  up  o:irJt)lvdj  to  Goi  nil  I  Ciirist  iiiitl  one  nnother,  wu  do,  by 
th«  gnice  ofCllrist  a*Histin^  m,  ch'ferfiilly  submit  oursolvfs  tohisigov- 
erDmeiit  unci  to  atl  his  orJinancea  unil  institutiouii,  taltittg  and  aclcnovvl- 
«dgingtiini  to  bo  our  |tr n>Itot,  priost  and  king,  further  promising  tiy  tlie 
grace  of  Christ  to  shun  and  avoid  all  errors,  with  all  unrighteonsuess  nnd 
iin^vllinets.  We  do  also  with  ourselves  give  nponr  seed  to  bo  thu  Lord's, 
submitting  them  also  t  ■  the  discipline  and  government  of  Christ  in  his 
Church,  promising  moreover  that  we  will  endeavor  to  uphold  and  promoto 
the  worship  of  God  in  public  or  in  private  ;  and  fin'tlly  that  we  will  walk 
together  as  a  church  of  Christ  iu  all  mutual  love  aud  watchfulness,  to 
the  building  up  of  each  other  in  faith  and  love,  humbly  craving  help  at 
the  hands  of  (j\>d  for  the  performance  hereof." 

Mr.  Parsons  died  at  Salisbury,  March  13th,  1739, 
aged  si.\ty-niue  years,  and  in  tlie  twenty-first  year  of 
his  ministry.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College 
in  1697.  During  his  ministry,  two  hundred  and 
ninety-one  persons  were  added  to  the  church.  His 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Thompson,  of 
Roxbury.  They  had  five  children,  three  of  whom 
were  born  in  Salisbury :  Samuel,  born  in  Salisbury, 
was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  C-jllege  in  1730;  William, 
born  in  171t],  graduated  at  Harvard  1735 ;  John,  died 
October,  1740,  while  attending  Harvard  College. 

The  church  was  strong  in  members  and  influence. 
Eev.  Mr.  Pardons  was  an  eminent  Christian,  an  ac- 
complished, able  and  faithful  minister.  I  copied 
from  the  humble  monument  in  the  parsonfige  lot  of 
the  old  graveyard,  near  by  the  old  meeting-house 
site,  a  few  days  ago,  this  uncommon,  brief  inscrip- 
tion on  an  insignificant,  moss-covered  stone: 

"rev.   JOSEPH    PARSONS. 

" '  Only  this,  and  nothing  more.' 
**  Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 

Back  to  its  mansions  aill  the  fleeting  breath  ? 
Can  Honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 
Or  flattery  soothe  the  dull,  cold  ear  of  death?" 

Xo  "storied  urn"  nor  '' honor's  voice"  of  flattery 
here  to  soothe  with  solemn,  ancient  epitaph;  but 
here  beneath  the  sod  is  mingled  with  the  dust  of 
many  of  the  once  loving  and  beloved  parishioners  of 
the  Second  West  Parish  Church  of  Old  Salisbury 
their  first  minister,  Joseph  Parsons,  whose'  honored 
name  is  rudely  marked  on  the  moss-covered  slate  at 
the  head  of  his  grave.  We  look  not  down  to  read 
his  noble  record  here ;  but  we  know  by  the  gooil 
works  of  earth  of  that  record  of  promise  in  letters  of 
gold,  written  higher  and  brighter  in  heaven's  glo- 
rious record  of  the  faithful. 

The  second  minister  was  Rev.  Samuel  Webster,  of 
Bradford,  who  was  ordained  March  24,  1741. 

After  a  ministry  of  nearly  fifty-five  years,  he  died 
at  Salisbury,  July  18,  179d,  aged  seventy-eight  yes^rs. 
His  eldest  son.  Rev.  Samuel  Webster,  Jr.,  was  born 
at  Salisbury,  September  16,  1743  ;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College,  1791.  He  was  ordained  at  Temple, 
N.  H.,  October,  1771. 

The  third  pastor  was  Andrew  Beattie;  ordained 
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June  28,  1797,  and  died  March  16,  1801.  He  was 
born  in  Chelmsford ;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1795. 
Mr.  Beatlie,  during  his  brief  ministry  of  three  years 
and  nine  months,  won  the  respect  of  his  parishion- 
ers. He  was  buried  beside  Rev.  Joseph  Parsons  in 
the  Rocky  Hill  Church -yard. 

The  fourth  pa<tor  was  Rev.  William  Balch,  who 
was  born  in  Danvers,  Mass.,  January  17,  1775.  He 
was  three  years  in  Harvard  College,  after  preparation 
in  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.  He  excelled 
as  a  Latin  scholar.  Previous  to  his  settlement  he 
served  as  chaplain  in  the  United  Stales  Army.  He 
was  ordained  pastor  of  this  church  November  17, 
1802,  and  was  dismissed  February  20,  ISIG.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  ministry  of  Jlr.  Balch  many  of 
the  church  and  parish  became  disaffected,  and  were 
unwilling  to  aid  in  his  support.  After  much  un- 
pleasant contention,  an  ex-parte  council  was  con- 
vened by  the  church,  which  Mr.  Balch  consented  to 
make  mutual,  and  by  it  matters  were  so  adjusted 
that  he  was  honorably  dismissed.  The  difficulties 
arose  out  of  the  excited  political  feeling  which  at 
this  time  divided  the  community.  The  churches 
called  to  .settle  this  difficulty  were  Seabrook,  Hamp- 
ton Falls,  Fourth  in  Newbury,  Exeter,  West  in 
Amesbury,  and  East  in  Haverhill.  A  memento  of 
this  council  of  these  neighboring  churches  is  still 
preserved,  which  doubtless  may  have  been  indirectly 
one  cause  of  the  happy,  mutual  and  friendly  adjust- 
ment that  resulted  in  the  desired  honorable  dismissal 
of  the  p.istor.  It  is  a  settled  bill  of  the  expenses  of 
said  council  which  I  will  here  copy: 

"  THE  WEST  PARISH   IN  SALISBURY. 

To  Daeid  M.  LeaviU,  Dr. 

To  Braiidy  and  Kum,  as  per  bill S9.'20 

4  Turkeys 4.60 

8  Chickens 2.00 

6  lb.  loaf  sugar,  37  cts.  per  pound 1.88 

IG  "    Bacon,  rij^  eta.  per  pound 2.00 

38  "     beef 2.82 

3  "    Raisons  and  Currants 40 

6  "    Brown  Sugar,  J^  lb.  Tea 2.00 

Butter,  cheese,  horse-keeping,  potatoes,  lodgings,  etc 10.00 

Time  attending  on  council 10.00 

Journey  to  Kxeter  and  Hampton  Falls 1.60 

$46.90  " 

During  the  interval  from  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Balch, 
in  1816,  to  the  commencing  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Sawyer,  in  1835,  the  [lulpit  was  supplied  by  a  com- 
mittee, and  the  preachers  remained  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period.  During  the  time  more  or  less  of  the 
members  of  the  parish  "signed  off,"  as  it  was  called 
under  the  Religious  Freedom  Act,  and  worshipped 
with  other  churches.  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Upham,  after- 
wards a  professor  in  Bowdoin  College,  preached  here 
with  grcatacceptance.  Then  followed  Rev.  Mr.  Turner 
and  Rev.  Charles  Bowles,  neither  of  whom  were  able 
to  secure  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  the  whole 
parish.  Rev.  Mr.  Harris  came  as  a  supply  in  1828. 
Rev.  Thomas  Rich  came  in  1829  and  continued  until 
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1834.  At  the  parish  meeting,  December  17,  1835, 
Rev.  Benjamin  Sawyer,  then  of  the  old  Sandy  Hill 
Church,  Aniesbury,  was  invited  to  supply  the  pulpit, 
and  again  in  April  4,  1836. 

Mr.  Sawyer  removed  to  the  parsonage  in  Salisbury 
November.  1835,  and  for  five  or  si.\  years  preached 
for  the  Amesbury  Church  and  the  Rocky  Hill  So- 
ciety. After  1841  he  gave  his  entire  time  to  the 
Salisbury  Church,  and  continued  his  connection  here 
until  bis  death,  March  20,  1871,  aged  eighty-eight 
years,  si.x  months.  Ho  prepared  for  college  with  Rev. 
Abijah  Wines,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  1808.     Rev.  S.  J.  Spaulding,  in   an  address  on  the 


llOClvV    lllLL    I  llLi;<-ll. 

centennial  occasion  of  the  church  in  1885,  gives  the 
following  tribute  of  respect  to  the  worthy  pastor  of 
Old  Rocky  Hill,  who,  for  thirty-si.^c  years,  was  con- 
nected therewith.  He  wsis  ju>tly  held,  by  all  who 
knew  him,  in  high  esteem: 

"  FntliiT  Sawjor  proaclicil  Ills  la«t  Bcniinn  Orlolior  .10,  1870,  on  which 
occanlon  Ills  iiiiiul  wns  118  cli-iir,  ami  liy  vpokf  ill  tho  niilil,  treiiiuluU8 
tones  which  cliHnictcrizcd  Ilia  ilolivery,  rvHtliiig  his  hyiiiiiB  iiml  Scri|i- 
turcs  wilhiiiit  i^Idmcb.  Ills  piil)lic  Iiihurs  were  nbundttnt.  DiiriiiK  his 
residence  In  Aniestmrv  and  Siillsbnry  huilUelided  eleven  hnndred  fune- 
rals, and  iierfunned  finirleen  hundred  niarrlagi-s.  He  served  on  Iho 
Hcliuol  coniinlltee  of  Sallslinry  fur  iwenty-oiio  yenra,  and  in  1K44  and  M.'i 
he  re|ireM;nleil  the  town  in  llm  I.et;i»l  lure.  Slay  l.'i,  I8.'i9,  he  prencheil 
H  sermon  nt  liocliy  Hill  on  llie  llllieth  aiitiiver«aiy  of  his  enlrancu  on 
till-  iiiiiiipilry  of  the  (;o).p4'l.  .lannary  12,  ISCC,  he  celeliniled  his  pilden 
wedilinn.  Father  Sawyer  was  fiiithfnl  and  synipallielic  as  a  |Mistor  ; 
kind,  {Eetieniiis  and  helpful  as  H  .Hti/eii,  lieiKhhor  and  friend,  and  con. 
sistent  and  exeniplary  as  ii  (Christian. 

"  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Sawyer  Iho  supply  of  the  pilipil  Ims  been, 
for  the  siiiiiiner  season,  by  llev.  Albert  G  Morton,  an  aged  Itiiptist  cler- 
Ryniaii,  who  still  U'lnaliis  with  this  people,  honurinl  and  res|>ected  by 
all. 

**  Such)  In  brief,  was  the  ministry  of  tho  S«i*ond  Church  In  Salisbury. 
The  pastoni  were  all  educated,  fatthfnl,  God  fearing  men.  The  inomljty, 
Inlelllgetice  and  good  order  of  the  comniiinity  attest  their  fidelily." 

Rocky  Hill  Cliunh  was  built  .\iig.,  1785,  or  was  so 


far  completed,   Dec.  7,   1785,  that  a  meeting  of  the 
town  was  held  in  it. 

The  sound  material  of  the  old  house  was  used  in 
the  building  of  tlie  new  houi^c,  which  is  located  nearly 
half  a  mile  south  of  the  old  site.  On  its  firm  rocky 
foundation  it  has  rested  for  more  than  a  century,  and 
is  still  well  preserved,  retaining  unaltered  its  quaint, 
ancient  style.  A  rare  relic  of  y"  olden  time,  within 
and  without,  suggestive  in  its  associations  to  the  gen- 
erations of  Salisbury  of  the  early  fathers  and  mothers, 
and  kindred  who  worshipped  here  .so  long  ago. 

All  of  the  churches  of  the  West  Parish,  now  consist- 
ing of  five  denominations,  may   be  classed  as  origin, 
ating  in  the  Rocky  Hill  Parish. 

77(6  Christian  Baptist  Society  were  tlie  first 
to  separate,  consisting  at  first  of  but  few  mem- 
bers, who  for  a  time  previous  to  1827  held 
meetings  in  the  "  Old  Loft,"  so-called,  of  Ca|>t. 
Oliver  Osgood's  store-house  on  the  wharf  at  the 
Point,  increasing  in  numbers  in  1827  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  meeting-house  was  needed,  and 
built,  in  which  for  years  a  large  and  flourish- 
ing society  met,  comprising  worshippers  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  Point,  together  with  mem- 
bers from  othersections  of  Salisbury  and  Ames- 
buiy.  It  is  still  occupied  by  the  same  denom- 
ination, although  by  not  so  large  a  congrega- 
tion. 

About  1835  another  society,  composed  of  a 
portion  of  the  Rocky  Hill  Society  of  Salisbury 
and   the   Sandy    Hill   Society   of  Amesbury, 
united  and  built  the  house  on  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Point  and  formed  a  Congrega- 
tional Society,  with  the  church   name  of  ITie 
Uiiinn   Evangelical  Society  of  Amesbury   and 
Salisbury. 
Il  has  increased  its  membership  and  influ- 
ence from  year  to  year  by  tho  lessons  jn'odaiined  from 
its  pulpit,  by  the  many  good  and  faithful  teachers  of 
the  way  that  leads  to  the  better  life  beyond. 

The  Fin<t  Baptist  Vburch  of  Salisbury  was  organized 
as  a  branch  of  the  Prenlwood  liaptist  Church  Sept. 
14,  1821.  Preachers  of  the  Baptist  tlenominatinn 
visited  and  preached  in  this  vicinity  at  irregular  per- 
iods for  several  years  before  a  society  was  organized 
here;  but  they  were  often  assailed  and  subjected  to 
the  same  niaiiiu'r  of  persecution  as  followed  the  Quak- 
ers. 

The  first  recognized  preacher  was  Dr,  Samuel  Shep- 
ard.  He  was  born  in  the  East  Parish.  The  prime 
movers  in  the  establishing  of  the  Baptist  Church  were 
Mosis  Chase,  Barnard  Currier  and  David  Currier.  It 
is  related  of  Dr. She])ard,  that  while  preaching  at  a 
dwelling-house  in  Salisbury  a  constable  ai)proached 
with  the  intention  of  arresting  him.  Holding  the 
Bible  in  his  hand  ami  extending  it  towards  tliem,  he 
remarked,  "  Here  are  my  credentials."  He  was  not 
further  molested.  The  "exhorters"  of  the  Baptist 
faith  were  a  bnld  and  persistent  class,  and  no   fear  of 
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law  or  personal  violence  seems  to  have  turned  them 
aside  from  "  the  call  to  preach  the  Gospel."  Peree- 
cution  and  opp  )3iti()n  only  tended  to  increase  their 
numbers,  and  their  church  attiiiued  a  strong  and  vigor- 
ous growth. 

The  Methodist  Society  \(!is  founded  in  ISOo,  and  its 
first  pastor  was  Samuel  Norris.  The  Universalist  was 
incorporated  in  1831. 

In  closing  our  brief  notice  of  church  matters,  we 
may  add  that  the  pastors  of  the  first  churches  of  Xew 
England  were  the  first  teachers  of  the  people.  Very 
few  of  the  early  settlers  were  educated  men,  and  for 
many  years  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
colonies  were  dependant  upon  the  clergy  for  both  civil 
and  religious  instruction.  Men  who  by  their  natural 
ability  had  bei;')me  famtins  by  successCnl  enterprise, 
statesmanship  and  scientific  attainments,  like  Benja- 
min Franlilin,  Washington  and  hosts  of  others,  were, 
in  point  of  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  very  far 
below  the  standard  of  the  minister  of  the  gospel. 
.  Our  first  ministers  were  thoroughly  schooled  in  the 
time-honored  universities  of  the  mother  country — 
masters  of  the  Greeli,  Hebrew  and  Lttin  tongues,  as 
well  as  perfected  in  Engli.^li  lore.  Not  only  in  the- 
ology, but  in  all  matters  of  practical  import,  they  were 
well  versed,  and  from  this  fact  may  we  not  trace  the 
cause  of  the  great  respect  entertained  for  them  by  the 
people? 

Schools. — The  record  of  the  first  schoolmaster 
gives  the  name  of  Thomas  Bradbury.  But  there  is 
no  record  of  the  building  of  school-houses  in  the  early 
history  of  the  town.  The  schools  were  held  in 
dwelling-houses,  and  were  moved  about  from  one 
section  of  the  town  to  another,  that  all  the  children, 
might  be  accommodated  with  such  instruction  as  the 
first  four  teachers  employed  might  furnish.  Although 
the  laws  of  the  province  were  stringent  in  regard  to 
the  schools,  the  small  towns  lacked  enthusiasm  in 
this  direction,  and  by  indifference  and  neglect  ignored 
and  evaded  them,  and  many  towns  were  "  presented  " 
to  the  Great  General  Court  for  negligence  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

In  1692  the  law  required  "  That  every  town  within 
the  Province  having  fifty  Householders  or  upwards 
shall  be  constantly  Provided  of  a  School  Master  to 
Teach  Children  and  Youth  to  Read  and  Write,  and 
when  any  such  Town  or  Towns  have  a  Number  of  One 
Hundred  Families  or  Householders  there  shall  also 
be  a  Grammar  School  sett  uj>  in  every  such  Town, 
and  some  Discreet  person  of  good  Conversation,  well 
instructed  in  the  Tongues,  procured  to  keep  such 
School.  Every  such  School  Mjister  to  be  suitably 
Encouraged  and  Paid  by  the  Inhabitants;  and  the 
Selectmen  and  Inhabitants  of  such  Towns  respectfully 
shall  take  Ed'ectnal  Care  and  make  due  Provision  for 
the  settlement  and  Maintenance  of  such  School  Mas- 
ter or  Masters."  It  appears  by  an  act  of  the  court  in 
1701,  in  addition  to  the  above,  that  in  many  instances 
the  law  had  been  neglected  or  evaded,  and  the  court 


notices  the  same  as  follows,  viz. :  "  The  observance  of 
which  Wholesonre  and  Necessary  Law  is  Shamefully 
Neglected  by  the  divers  Towns,  and  the  Penalty 
thereof  not  required,  greatly  tending  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  Ignorance  and  Irreligion,  whereof  grievous 
Complaint  is  made."  I  will  here  add  that  the  penalty 
of  1C92  was  ten  pounds,  which  in  1701  was  made 
twenty  pounds. 

It  was  also  enacted  that  no  minister  of  any  town 
shall  be  accepted  as  a  school-teacher  of  such  town. 
It  is  thus  manifest  that  the  clergy  had  been  compelled 
to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  teachers,  and  the  law  came 
to  their  rescue,  although  teachers  were  to  be  approved 
by  the  ministers. 

Salisbury  and  Amesburywere  frequently  "  present- 
ed "  as  delinquent  in  obeying  the  school  law.  The 
town  at  the  period  of  our  writing  is  m  untainiug  the 
following  schools:  one  at  Ring's  Island,  three  at  East 
Salisbury,  two  at  the  Point,  one  at  Rocky  Hill,  one  at 
the  Plains,  ten  at  the  mills,  and  the  school  expendi- 
tures are  eight  thousand  dollars  per  year.  The  first 
school-houses  erected  were  built  by  subscription 
among  the  citizens  interested  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. At  the  Mills  such  was  the  case,  and  the  house 
was  erected  on  an  island  in  what  is  the  yard  of  the 
factories  of  the  Hamilton  Mills  Co.  One  of  the 
scholars,  the  late  Mrs.  Stephen  Osgood,  when  a  girl  of 
ten  years,  fell  from  a  plank  leading  across  the  stream 
in  approaching  the  school-house,  and  was  carried 
down  the  current  into  the  flume  of  one  of  the  saw 
mills  and  over  the  dam.  She  came  out  unharmed  by 
the  adventure  and  lived  to  the  age  of  upwards  of 
eighty  years. 

Among  the  prominent  teachers  the  name  of  Michael 
Walsh  is  pre-eminent.  He  was  the  author  of  the  first 
Commercial  Arithmetic  published  in  New  England. 
Among  his  scholars  can  be  classed  the  names  of  many 
prominent  sea  captains  of  Newburyport,  Salisbury 
and  adjoining  towns,  who  were  taught  the  science  of 
navigation.  Among  his  scholars  who  were  taught  at 
his  house  at  the  Point  was  the  late  Seth  Clark  and 
Hon.  Caleb  Cushing. 

The  first  school-house  at  Salisbury  Point  was  erect- 
ed by  subscription  in  1793. 

Salisbury  Point. — Tbere  are  few  villages  in  the 
Merrimac  Valley  that  embellish  the  landscape  more 
brilliantly  than  the  village  of  Salisbury  Point.  Situ- 
ated on  the  bank  of  the  Merrimac,  the  river  sweeps  in 
a  graceful  curve  to  Deer  Island,  and  the  waters  of 
the  Powow  flow  along  its  western  border,  while  on 
theNewbury  shore  the  steep  banks  are  covered  with 
oaks,  maples  and  evergreens.  The  village  very  early 
came  to  settlement  from  its  location  and  value  as  a 
place  for  building  ships.  Its  people  were  attached  to 
their  homes,  and  for  patriots  on  sea  and  on  land 
have  given  abundant  proofs  of  their  valor. 

Upon  the  issuing  of  the  King's  proclamation  in 
1759,  in  which  he  called  "upon  his  faithful  and 
brave  subjects  of  New  England  to  join  and  co-operate 
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in  arresting  by  a  most  vigorous  and  extensive  effort 
all  clanger  which  may  threaten  North  America  from 
any  more  irru|ilioiis  of  ihe  Frtm  h,"  we  find  quite  a 
number  enlisted  from  the  Point.  Many  of  these  were 
shipwrights  and  were  detailed  at  Lake  George  to 
build  "batteau"-boats  used  on  the  expedition  to 
Quebec.  Captain  William  Swett,  of  the  Point,  kept 
a  diary  of  the  expedition,  giving  the  details  of  every 
day's  march  from  the  Point  to  I^ake  George,  he  being 
in  charge  of  a  company  of  recruits  from  this  village. 
It  will  be  of  interest  to  learn  who  of  our  ancestors 
engaged  in  this  expedition,  which  forever  stopped  the 
progress  of  the  French  in  their  designs  upon  New 
England. 

Attached  to  Colonel  Willard's  regiment  are  the  fol- 
lowing recorded  names: 


Colonel 

Philip  Colby. 

John  Goodrich. 

Rt'uben  Lowell. 

Tins.  Currier. 

Ilenj,  King. 

Wni  Baglcy. 

Ezra  Jewell. 

Surgt.  John  Hackett. 

Corp.  Adouijah  Colby.    | 

John  Brown, 

Scrgt.  Theodore  Hoyt. 

Sergt.  Gideon  Lowell. 

Jobhtla  Maxfifld. 

Ezcliiel  Hackett. 

Colonel 

Gideon  Rowell. 
Tufts  Thomas. 
Jona.  Thomas. 
Thos.  ("alley. 
Kdw,  lievans. 
Jan.  Howard. 
Danl.  Grecnough. 
Joseph  Giles. 
Wni.  I'rasen. 

Colonel 

Eleazor  Davis. 
Joseph  .Inckson, 
Benj.  31arblo. 
Epbraim  Itubbins. 
John  Frost. 
John  Wilson. 

Wm.  Perkins. 
Caleb  Bundy. 
Maltha  Pctlingil. 
Kathl.  Webster. 
Solomon  Brown. 
Nathan  Parks. 
Sampson  Mowett. 


Willard's  Begiment. 

Elijah  Colby. 
Geo.  Worthen. 
Amos  Davis. 
Moses  Davis. 
Pobert  Gould. 
Samuel  Bagley. 
Henry  Trussell. 
Peletiah  Hoyt. 
I  Benj.  Badger. 

Wm.  Lowell. 
Thos.  Hoyt 
Joseph  Hadlock. 
Thos.  Gould. 

LovelFs  Regiment. 

Jona.  Saunders, 
Danl.  Kelley. 
Laban  Heath. 
Timothy  Baker. 
Eleazor  Gove, 
Stephen  Ambler. 
Ralph  Cross. 
Moses  Bailey. 

Jiodgers'  Begiment. 

John  Bnuton,  or  Boynton. 
EleTess  Pratt. 
Dennis  Locklen, 
Archibald  Grimes, 
John  Belknap. 


Train." 


Abram  Williams. 
Morris  SlcGrvgg. 
Joseph  Jenkins. 
Jesse  Warner. 
B«nj.  Sanborn. 
Joseph  Davis. 


The  following  items,  copied  from  Mr.  Richard 
Ilackett's  account-book,  may  be  of  interest,  showing 
the  price  of  substitutes  for  this  last  call : 

'   "  1708,  April,  Paid  Joseph  Page  (town   omcer)  20  dollars  for  half  u 
man,  by  Captain.True's  order  (old  currency),  £!:►  (  s,  Od. 

"  April  10,  17,VJ.  I'aidJarvis  tting  ten  dollars  for  one-quarter  of  a 
man,  f21  l(x.  Oil, 

"  April  20th.  Exekiel  Hackett  and  Judah  enlisted  and  went  off  the 
14th  day  of  May,  i;,'>0, 

"  Kzekiel  Hackett  enlisted  (next  ysar)  and  went  off  the  21st  day  of 
May,  1760," 


The  exulting  joy  resulting  from  the  capture  of 
Quebec,  and  the  close  of  the  war,  was  of  but  short 
duration, — the  home  government  had  been  at  great 
expense  in  consequence  of  the  few  important  features 
of  the  Point  village,  in  the  patriotic  endeavor  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  oppression,  and  make  their 
country  a  nation  free  and  independent. 

Although  there  was  no  company  formation  for  the 
army,  the  men  of  Salisl)ury  did  not  lack  the  general 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  the  time,  but  ever  responded 
promptly  to  the  call  to  arms,  and  other  assistance  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  ;  many  during  the  war  served  in 
the  field,  and  as  many  were  seafaring  men  at  the  time, 
they  found  ap|)ropriate  place  in  the  naval  depart- 
ment, rendering  valuable  and  faitbl'ul  service  to  the 
cause. 

A  large  proportion  of  our  people  were  shipwrights, 
and  it  is  said  that  with  this  class  of  mechanics  com- 
menced the  War  of  American  Independence.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  ship-builders  of  New  Eng- 
land were  ever  patriotic  and  energetic  in  aid  of  the 
cause  of  liberty.  This  village  had  the  honor  of  one 
of  the  most  skillful  naval  architects  of  New  England, 
atthetimeof  the  Revolution,  and  highly  distinguished 
as  a  builder  of  ships, — a  true  patriot,  and  prominent 
in  every  matter  of  public  welfare;  as  the  builder  of 
the  first  frigate  ("Alliance")  for  the  continentals,  he 
will  live  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 

After  the  refusal  of  other  noted  shipwrights  to 
join  him  in  the  undertaking,  he  fearlessly  contracted 
to  build  this  first  frigate  for  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  the  name  of  William  Hackett,  of  Salisbury,  as 
the  builder  of  this  historic  war-ship,  will  ever  be  pre- 
served on  the  records  of  a  great  nation.  As  the 
correspondence  in  regard  to  the  building  of  this 
ship  may  be  of  interest  historically,  I  will  here 
copy  a  portion  of  these  relics,  which  have  been  well 
preserved  by  a  descendant,  together  with  other  valu- 
able papers  of  y°  olden  time  of  historical  importance 
and  interest: 

Letter  from  Eliae  Haskctt  Dirby,  of  Salem. 

"  Salf.h,  J«n.  23,  1776. 
"  SIkssrs.  Hackf.tts- SrV*  :  At  Watertown,  I  saw  a  Slember  of  tho 
Continental  Congress,  who  has  orders  to  build  two  Shi|>s-urWar,  one  of 
700  tons  and  one  of  GOO  tons,  he  has  sent  to  Newbury-Purt  to  know  tho 
depth  of  water  on  the  bar.  Tho  New  burj- members  of  the  Court  arc 
very  fund  of  building  both.  I  ...hoiild  think  at  this  time  it  might  be  a 
great  wrvice  tu  your  place  to  build  one  of  them,— and  a?  they  are  not 
yet  agreed  for — t  told  ye  person  1  would  see  you  on  the  affair — and  iiiudo 
no  doubt  if  you  would  come  to  Watertown  (and  if  you  should  lose  your 
lalxir  the  expense  is  not  much).  From  what  wiu*  said  by  Mr.  Cushing, 
Currier  and  myself,  1  think  you  would  to  as  likely  to  get  it  as  New- 
bury. 

*'  From  your  friend, 

"  ELI.\S    H.iSRCTT    PeRDT." 

The  Cushing  referred  to  was  Thomits  Cushing,  of 
Boston,  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  Revolution, 
an  associate  with  Samuel  and  John  Adams,  Robert 
Treat  Paine  in  the  Continental  Congress;  afterwards 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts,  with  John 
Hancock  as  Governor. 
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Letler/rom  Thomm  Cvshing. 

"  Boston,  Jau.  14,  1777. 

"  Sir  ;— I  nin  hIkhiI  buildiii;;  ii  Thirty-six  Riiii  Frignte  for  tlie  C'uliti- 
nent.  I  Imvo  nut  vet  rt-cfivca  tltf  »liiii»^iiliiin!«. I'lil  «ni  dirt-ctrd  to  engitgo 
^)nie  t>ntlal>le  p<->lM>im  to  ft'll  tlii'  Tiliitier.  1  bliall  liiitd  tliis  «hip  ut 
51  iippii<tgi'"s  Point.  I  proposf  thnt  \ou  (if  you  iiitiini-}  ami  9Ir.  Joou* 
tlniu  On-ehlenf,  or,  if  lie  declioff^,  3lr.  Crotp,  hlu)Uld  lit"  mo  can  agrte), 
liuild  tliis  v<.s*oI  at  tlie  place  before  mentioned.  As  it  i8lii^;lily  noceesai-y 
'  that  tlie  timber  sliould  lie  cut  inilnediiilely,  I  nnii-t  desire  you,  togetlier 
Willi  Sir.  tireeuleaf  or  Blr.  Clots,  Mould  ininiediatily  take  measures  to 
eligupe  eoniesuitalile  peisons  to  ^e^t  about  telling  Ibe  Tiinber  suitable 
for  sueli  a  Sliip  ;  as  also  the  plunk  ;  play  consult  Mr.  Greenltaf  and  sett 
al>oul  it  iniiiiedialcly. 

"Do  not  let  anylKidy  know  tliot  I  am  about  building  this  vessel. 
Sliould  be  glad  to  s«e  you  or  Mr.  Oreenleaf  immediately  about  this 
matter. 

"  I  am  your  Obt.  S'v't,  Thomas  Ci'siung. 

"  To  >1b.  \Vm.  IIackett," 

Second  Letter  from   Thomas  Cushing. 

"  BosTOX,  .Ian.  2.1,  1777. 
"  Sir  : — I  desire  you  would  immediately  procute  gocd  white  oak  Tim- 
ber and  plank  sufheieiit  for  building  aTbirty-six  Gun  shi])  of  about  eight 
hundred  tons  for  the  iiso  of  the  Continent,  Agreable  to  what  I  wrote 
you  the  14th  iust. 

"  Tour  bumble  svt,  Thomas  Cl'shing. 
"  To  Mr,  Wm.  Hackett.'* 

It  is  evident  by  this  last  note  and  other  papers  that 
no  agreement  was  made  either  with  Greenlcaf  or 
Cross,  shipwrights  of  Xewburyport,  as  tlie  intended 
building-place  was  changed  from  Newburyport  to 
Hackelt's  building-place  at  Salisbury  Point, at  which 
place  William  Hackett  and  his  cousin,  John  Hack- 
ett,  built  the  frigate  "Alliance"  in  the  old  ship-yard 
of  Daniel  Webster,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
village  of  Salisbury  Point, — the  lirst  navy-yard  of 
the  Continental  Congre.'s  and  the  Great  Kepublic. 

The  Hacketts  of  Salisbury  were  scientific  ship- 
wrights and  excellent  mechanics,  whose  ancestors 
were  quite  early  engaged  in  this  great  industry  of 
New  England.  They  built  many  war  vessels,  also 
superintended  the  construction  of  others  in  other 
places;  (they  the  vessels),  are  of  historic  fame,  as  are 
his  build  of  merchant  vessels  of  his  time.  His  vessels 
were  fine  models,  remarkable  as  sea-boats,  so  termed, 
and  proverbial  for  their  sailing  qualities.  The  his- 
tory of  his  ships  would  make  an  interesting  volume 
of  the  early  shipping,  both  national  and  local. 

The  "'Alliance"  frigate  was  said  to  be  the  fastest 
sailing  vessel  of  the  navy  ;  her  rate  of  sailing  speed 
was  fourteen  knots  an  hour.  With  old  papers  of  the 
builder,  is  the  full  dimensions  of  the  hull  and  spars, 
but  unfortunately  her  lines,  or  plan,  is  missing,  and 
may  possibly  be  in  the  Navy  Department  at  Wash- 
ington. 

How  familiar  the  names  of  the  old  Salisbury  and 
Amesbury  shipwrights  and  blacksmiths,  as  they 
appear  on  his  old  record  of  accounts!  Here  is  the 
survey  bill  of  timber  and  plank,  which  Cushing  re- 
quested "sett  about  cutting  immediately." 
iCopy.-] 

'*  AuEStlGBY,    1777. 

'*  Tosurreying  Timber  &  Flank  at  several  times  for  ye  Continental 
Ship. 

"  To  sorreyingoOg  tons  and  24  ft.  Timber £14  19«.  id. 

To  surveying  41,308  feet  of  Plank 3    2     2 


£18    Is.  6d. 
'  Bee.  of  Capt.  Hackett  eighteen  pounds,  it  being  in  full  payment. 

"  Wi.vTHEOP  Merrill," 


I  will  give  an  extract  I'mni  the  iron  account, — the 
iron  delivered  to  each  partner  of  the  smiths  who  did 
the  iron-work  of  the  ship.  The  blacksmiths  were 
David  Blasdell,  of  Amesbury  ;  Ezra  Merrill,  of  Salis- 
bury (Point);  Nathl.  King,  of  Salisbury  (Point). 

\_Copy  of  heading  of  bill. ^ 

"Messrs.  Blaspeli.,  Morrill  &  Kino  to  Thomas  Gushing,  Dr.,  To 
Iron  Delivered  at  sundry  times  for  3G  Gun  Ship,  between  the  dates  of 
April  311,  1777,  and  July  23d,  17"8,  at  which  lime  the  frigate  was  proba- 
bly completed." 

It  appears  that  each  smith  kept  account  of  his  iron 
used  separate,  and  was  so  charged  the  amount  deliv- 
ered him. 

"  David  BlasdeKs  acct 21,473  pounds 

Eira  Morrill 10,207}^     " 

Xulhl.  King 13,123^4     " 

5U,853  pounds. 
"  Boston,  Sept.  16,  1778,  Errors  excepted. 

*'  For  Thomas  Cvshing,  Esq.,  pr  Jno.  Odin." 

One  more  relic  of  the  Revolution  we  feel  proud  to 
place  on  record,  showing  the  patriotism  of  Salisbury 
Point  in  the  very  earliest  period  of  the  struggle  for 
independence,  only  two  daysaftcr  the  memorable  battle 
of  Lexington,  and  their  prompt  act  in  aid  of  the 
army,  on  receipt  of  the  news  of  that  first  conflict  with 
British  troops,  in  defense  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people. 

iCopy.'] 

"Salisbury,  April  21st,  1775. 
"Money  Rec*  of  Deacon  Daniel  Morrill  to  purchase  Bread 

for  the  Armey 25«.  5d. 

Of  Mr.  Stephen  Merrill 47    6 

Of  Capt.  Clark 7     6 

Of  Dea.  John  btevens IS    o 

Of  John  Hackett 23    5 

Of  Ezra  Morrill 23    5 

of  Aikelus  Adams 9    0 

Of  John.  Webster .-...  4o    0 

Of  Moses  True 60    0 

Of  Oliver  Osgood 7    0 

(This  wassterling  or  lawful  money,  which,  by  old  tenor,  amounted 
to  £21  Ous.  lUd.  With  this,  bread  was  bought,  as  per  docuuiuut  indorse- 
ment.)^" 

There  is  much  incidental  and  biographical  matter 
historically  interesting,  but  it  is  the  same  experience 
of  other  towns  of  New  England  in  the  aggregate 
— hardship,  struggle  with  poverty,  sutlerings  by  sick-' 
ness,  and  death  on  the  battle-field,  and  in  their  homes, 
which  was  the  common  sacrifice  of  a  people  determ- 
ined to  be  free.  We  have  not  the  time  necessary  to 
give  the  soul-trying  details  of  this  great  war,  and  will 
here  end  the  brief  story  attempted  by  adding  that  our 
section  of  New  England,  old  Essex  County  towns, 
in  their  great  endeavor,  did  nobly  for  the  cause  of 
the  nation's  independence. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  Point  was  the  business 
portion  of  the  town,  and  with  peace,  prosperity,  by 
industry  and  enterprise  continued  with  intervals  of 
depression.  Our  main  industry  has  been  ship-build- 
ing ;  also  considerable  has  been  the  commerce  in  the 
years  past ;  also  the  fisheries  for  years  continued  prof- 
itable, and  gave  the  industries  connected  therewith 
prominence;  and  various  industries,  the  manufaoture 
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of  shoes,  hats,  carriages,  etc.,  have  had  phort  seasons, 
of  enterprise  and  note,  but  they  have  not  remained  a 
permanent  industry  here.  The  only  industry  holding 
place  since  the  Revolution  is  boat-building,— the 
dory  manufacture,  commenced  by  Simeon  Lowell,  and 
through  his  generations,  reaching  to  the  present  time, 
consisting  of  seven  firms,  nuinufacturing  in  the  aggre- 
gate nearly  twenty-five  hundred  boats  annually  for 
the  fisheries  of  New  England,  British  and  French 
provinces.  The  manufacturing  portion  of  the  town. 
The  Mills  (so  CiiUed),  has  long  since  taken  our  place 
as  the  enterprising  and  business  portion  of  the  town, 

The  War  of  1812- found  our  mechanics  and  sea- 
men ready  to  fight  for  "  Free  trade  and  sailor's 
rights,"  which  in  the  main  was  a  naval  warfare,  in 
which  our  navy  made  an  illustrous  record,  as  also 
did  the  private  men-of-war — privateers  of  which  there 
were  many,  and  crt'ectual  as  a  means  of  shortening  if 
not  ending  the  war. 

Since  this  war,  ship-building,  for  quite  a  term  of 
years,  gave  employment  to  many  men  of  diHerent 
trades  which  were  necessary  in  the  construction  of 
the  ship.  The  demand  for  freighting  ships  of  larger 
tonnage  than  formerly  employed  the  firm  of  Kenis- 
ton  t*t  Colby  for  years  in  the  building  of  vessels  of 
this  class,  and  the  demands  of  the  mackerel  fisher- 
men for  fishing  \es3els  for  quite  a  number  of  years 
was  also  a  source  of  emplnyment  to  the  mechanics  and 
seamen  of  the  Point.  This  fishery  was  for  some  years 
a  profitable  enterprise,  and  many  vessels  were  built 
and  fitted  out  by  the  enteriirising  men  of  the  village, 
but  fur  some  reason  it  has  been  discontinued,  as  have 
also  many  of  the  former  industries  that  once  flourish- 
ed in  this  beautiful,  crescent-shaped  village  of  the 
Merrimac — Sali-sbury  Point. 

Salisbury  Point  never  entertained  the  desire  to 
change  her  name  and  give  up  the  historic  associa- 
tions which  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  clus- 
tered in  the  old  homestead  of  Salisbury.  But  the 
Great  and  General  Court,  in  June  16,  1886,  by  vote  of 
its  members,  and  by  signature  of  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  annexed  this  ancient  Salisbury  Mills 
Village  and  Point,  comprising  the  whole  early  West 
Parish  of  the  town,  with  its  industries,  and  a  valua- 
tion of  upwanis  of  two  million  dollars,  and  a  population 
of  three  thousand  people,  to  the  town  of  Amesbury. 

BiUTHS  IN  Salisbury. — The  following  is  a  record 
of  the  births  recorded  in  Salisbury  from  1637  up  to 
1641  : 

Wymoud,  BOD  of  Sir.  Tho.  Drwlbiiry  ttud  Mury,  his  wifv,  born  let  of 
Second  Month,  1037. 

Samuel,  bod  of  Jdu.  Soveruus  ami  Abigail,  burn  llitb  of  Sevuuth 
Moiitb,  l(V37. 

Jutlltb,  ilaugbtur  of  Mr.  Tbo.  Bradbury  a ud  Mary,  bis  wifu,  born  2d 
of  Eighlb  Month,  lO^Ji. 

[I  think  thu  nbove  woro  born  bcforu  (IxMr  iMrcnta  removed  to  Sulis- 
bury  — probrtbly  recordt.»<l  by  Mr.  Hmdhuty  iifu-r  ho  bccunio  lown-clork.] 

lii'Htrr,  ye  daui;titur  of  John  iJAndfra  und  ilwler,  bis  wife,  born  5th 
of  S.-vi-nth  Month,  l'.;i9. 

AhlKall.duusiilvr  uf  Willi  Allun  And  Ann,  his  wiff.  born  4th  of 
Kluveuth  Month,  IfUU. 


Jooath'tn,  sun  of  Rich.  Singletary  and  Susana,  born  ITib  uf  Eteveuth 
Month,  1019. 

Mary,  diiu;;htcr  of  Juo.  Dickinson  and  Mary,  born  12th  uf  First 
Munth,  16;i;t. 

John,  sou  uf  Juo.  Stevens  and  Kuthcrine,  born  2d  of  Ninth  Month, 

[Land  w&s  assigned  to  Blr.  Steveni)  fur  a  huuse-Iot,  which  be  built 
upon,  and  has  uuv«r  been  out  uf  the  family — still  occupied  by  Samuel 
Steveuti,  Esq.,  us  a  homestead —shot t  distance  suuth  of  Cushing'd 
Curner.j 

Surah,  daughter  of  Jarrut  Hadon  and  Margerite,  born  10th  of  Eleventh 
Month,  H):U). 

Eben,  Kon  of  John  Severanus  and  Abigail,  born  7tb  of  First  Month, 
1639. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Josiah  Cohbam  and  Mary,  born  25tb  Sixth  Mouthy 
Ifrlo. 

Thomas,  son  of  Mr.  Tho.  Bradbury  aud  Mary,  his  wife,  born  28th  of 
Eleventh  Month,  1040. 

Isaac,  son  of  .\iithouy  Colby  and  Sussuna,  buru  6th  uf  Fifth  Munth, 
1&40. 

John,  son  of  Rodger  Eastman  and  Samh,  his  wife,  born  9th  of  Firet 
Month,  1640. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Daniel  Lad  and  .\nn,  llth  of  Tenth  Month,  ItHo. 
f  Thomas,  sou  of  Juo.  Ilo,\t  and  Frances,  born  1st  of  Eleventh 
I  Mouth,  1G40. 

I      Greporie,  son   of  J  no.   Iluyt  aud   Frances,   boru    Ist   of  Eleventh 
[Month,  IMU. 

[Twins— Ist  pair.] 

Sarah,  daughter  of  Will.  (loldred  and  Isjibell,  born  An.  1640. 

Jacob,  sou  of  3Ir.  Wni.  Hooke  and  Elner,  burn  15th  of  Seventh 
Mouth,  1640. 

[The  Hook  name  was  once  very  common  ;  now  no  male  uf  tho  name 
in  town.] 

Ephraiin,  son  of  Mr.  Samuel  Winsly  and  Elizabeth,  born  l5lh  of 
Second  Month.  1641. 

Thomas,  sou  uf  Tho.  Barnard  and  llellena,  his  wnf,  waa  born  luth  uf 
Third  Month,  ItiU. 

John,  800  of  Mr.  Jno.  Hall  and  Rebecka,  born  l?th  of  Firet  Mouth, 
1G41. 

Rebocka,  daughter  of  Juhu  Bagley  and ,  was  born  21th  of  Ninth 

Month,  HAl. 

Abigail,  daughter  of  Jno.  Seveninos  and  Abigail,  born  7th  of  Eleventh 
Month,  1G41. 

Eunice,  daughter  of  Rtc.  Singlctary  and  Susana,  hifl  wife,  born  7th  of 
Eleventh  Month,  ir.4l. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Tho.  Hauxworth  and  Mary,  born  22d  of  Second 
Muuth,  I'm. 

Elizabf  th,  ditughter  of  Juo.  Stevens  and  Katherine,  born  7th  of  FintC 
Month,  It^l. 

Ann,  daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Dudley  and  Mary,  bom  16th  of  Eighth 
Month,  1G41. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Tho.  Carter  and  Mary,  boru  Gth  of  Eighth  Month, 
104L 

Mary,  daughter  of  Ralph  Blasdale  aud  Elizabeth,  born  5th  of  Finit 
Month,  1041, 

[Ralph  Uliisdalu  wiu  employed  to  ring  the  bell  on  the  church  and  was 
also  keeper  of  the  "Ordinary."] 

John,  sun  of  Jno.  Bayly,  boin  18th  of  Third  Month,  1G43. 

Abigail,  daughter  of  Jno.  Severanus  and  Abigail,  born  25lh  of  ThinI 
Mouth,  li>4». 

John,  son  of  Willi.  Ilunlingdon  and  Joanna,  born  August,  An.  1613. 

Thounis,  sou  of  Wm.  Sargent  and  Elizabeth,  born  llth  of  Fourth 
Month,  IM.t. 

Rul'vcka,  daughter  of  Wm.  Uoldred  aud  IsaboU,  born  20th  of  Fourth 
Munth,  lti43. 

^Inrtha,  daughtuf  of  Josia  Oobham,  and  Mary,  boro  3d  of  fifth 
Month,  UA:i. 

lliinnah,  daughter  of  Rich.  Currtor  and  .\nn,  his  wife,  born  8th  of 
Fifth  Month,  1643. 

JKwes,  Bou  of  Mr.  Wm.  Worcester  and  Sarah,  born  loih  of  Ninth 
Month,  lt;i3. 

The,  son  of  Tho.  Carter  and  Mary,  born  An.  1643. 

Hannah,  daughter  of  Wm.  Barnes  and  Rachell,  born  25th  of  Eleventh 
Month,  1611. 

["Barn'B  Island,"  iio-calletl  to  this  day,  is  a  woody  island,  in  the  Tide 
meadows,  u  short  distance  from  Town  Creek,  owned  by  Wm.  Barnee.J 
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IlAnimh,  daughter  of  Geo.  Mnrt.vn  and  Hannah,  horn  let  of  Twelfth 
.Monrh.  l«4;i. 

John,  sun  of  Luke  Hoard  and  Snrnh,  born  4th  of  Twelfth  Month,  1613. 

Sarah,  daughtfi  of  ItoWrt  I'ike,  born  24lh  of  Twelfth  Month,  1(>-I1. 

MftiT.  dau(;bter  of  ItulK-rt  Pike,  horn  'J-M  of  Twilfth  Month.  1G43. 

VhifaU,  daughter  of  Henry  Brown  and  Abignil,  horn  iSd  of  Twelfth 
Month,  IM3. 

Relvecka,  daughter  of  Anthou>  C«lhy,  llth  of  First  Month,  H43. 

Fourteen  births  are  recorded  in  1044.  Fifteen  births  are  recorded  in 
1645. 

John,  ton  of  John  Sanders  and  Hester,  hJs  wjfy,  born  Ist  of  Fifth 
Month,  1G4t. 

Sanih,  daughter  of  Mr.  Wm.  Worcester  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  born  4th 
of  Second  Month,  1G41. 

Ilary,  daughter  of  Wui.  Holdred  and  Isiibell,  hia  wife,  born  22d  of 
Second  Mouth,  1C41. 

John,  80D  of  Mr.  Christopher  Batt  ard  Ann,  born  4th  of  First  Month, 
1641. 

John,  son  of  John  Harrison  and  Grace,  born  20th  of  Fourth  Month, 
1C42. 

Josiah,  son  of  Josiah  Cobhani  and  Marv,  born  12th  of  Second  Month, 
164  J. 

Xut1iauie1,son  of  Henry  Brown  and  Abigail,  liia  wife,  3(  tb  of  Fourth 
Minth,  104-'. 

Hannah,  daughter  of  Willi  Allin  and  Ann,  born  17th  of  Fourth 
Month.  1642. 

l>aniel,  duD  of  Daniel  Lad  and  Ann,  Iwrn  20th  of  Seventh  Month, 
lt>42. 

Timothy,  son  of  Mr.  Wm.  Worcester  and  Sjtrah,  burn  I4th  of  Third 
Month,  1042. 

John,  son  of  John  Dickison  and  Mary,  born  20lh  of  Eighth  Month, 
1042. 

Ruth,  daughter  of  John  Sanders  and  Heater,  Irara  16th  of  Tenth 
Month,  1642. 

Klizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Clough  and  Jane,  loth  of  Tenth  Month, 
1042. 

Nathaniel,  son  of  Thomas  Barnard  and  Ilellcn,  born  loth  of  Eleventh 
Month,  1042. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Stevens  and  Kathrine,  born  4th  of 
Twelfth  Month,  1642. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Wni.  Tiirtridge  and  Ann,  burn  Htb  of  Twi-lfih 
3Ionth,  1042. 

Pall  and  Barnabas,  sons  of  Christopher  B;ilt  and  .\nn,  his  wife,  buru 
18th  of  Twelfth  Month,  1042. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  uf  John  Hoy  t  and  Francis,  born  23d  of  Twelfth 
Month,  1042. 
John,  son  of  John  Ilsley  and  Sarah,  born  ye  Fiisl  Montli,  1642. 
John,  sun  of  Robert  Barnard,  was  born  2d  uf  Firit  Month,  1643. 
Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bradbury  and  Mary,  horn  ITth  of  First 
Monih,  1042. 

Nathaniel,  son  of  Roger  Easman  and  Sarah,  burn  18th  of  Third 
Month,  ltvl3. 

Town  Officers.— 7th  of  Ninth  Month,  1040,  nfter  grants  of  land  were 
recorded,  the  following  is  added:  "All  ye  above  said  grunts  were  con- 
firmed by  3Ir.  Christcpher  Batt,  Mr.  Sam'I  Winsley,  Mr.  Sam  Hall,  Tho. 
Bi^bury  and  Isaac  Buswell  according  to  the  order  uf  ye  Towne  pro- 
Tided  in  that  behalf." 
2dth  of  Firut  Month,  1&41,  the  same  statement  is  made. 
luih  of  Fifth  3Iontti,  1041,  Samuel  Dudley,  John  Sanders,  Mr.  Batt, 
Mr.  Munday  and  Thomas  Macie  appi.intcd  to  ttet  off  land  as  granted. 

4th  of  Fifth  Month,  16(2,  3Ir.  Juhn  Hall,  Thomas  Bradt>ury,  Thomas 
Macie  and  Robert  Pike  shall  make  the  rate,  etc.  Sam  Dudley,  Richard 
Wells,  John  Sanders,  John  Severance  and  John  Harrison  to  make  the 
rate  for  Mr.  Wurcester. 

19ib  of  Tenth  Slonth,  16*2,  Samuel  Dudley,  Mr.  Worster,  Mr.  Batt, 
John  Sanders,  Robert  Pike,  Justah  Cohbitt  and  .John  .S<.>verance  to  have 
fnll  power  until  20th  uf  First  3Ionth  next  ensuing,  to  order  all  things 
concerning  the  house  luls.  Juhn  Hall,  Henry  Munday,  Thomas  9Iacie 
and  Thomas  Bradbury  power  to  make  a  rate  fur  debtjn,  etc.  Als » ordered 
that  Mr.  WilliMm  Wureter,  Sumuel  Dudley,  John  Sanders,  Samuel  Wic- 
sley,  Robert  Pike,  Josiuh  Cohbitt  and  John  Severance  to  distribute  all 
lands  wi^h  power  to  lay  out  ^treets,  etc, 

2Cth  of  Twelfth  3Iouth.  Itv42,  Samuel  Dudley,  John  Hall.  Mr.  Batt, 
Thomas  Macie,  John  Haudvrf.  Rubcrt  Pike  aud  Thomas  Bradbury  were 
appointed  to  order  all  town  atTuirs. 
20th  cf  First  3Iontli,  10|3,  Kicliard  North  appointed  town  cryer. 


4th  of  Third  Month,  1643,  ordered  that  seven  men— that  is  to  say 
Mr.  Bait,  John   Severance,  Tho.    Macy,  Mr.  John   Hnll,  Kubi-rl  Pike, 
John  ir'anders  and  Thomas  Bradbury— shall  have  full  puwer  lourdur  all 
tho  affairs  uf  the  town,  excepting  viewing  out  of  landti,  until  the  1st  of 
Sixth  Month,  next  ensuing— they  or  any  Jive  of  them. 

15th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1643,  grants  of  land  confirmed  hy  Christo- 
pher Batt,  Som  Winsley,  Sam  Hall,  Tiionias  Bradbury  and  Isaac  Bus- 
well. 

I'Jth  of  Twelfth  Month,  1641,  Sam  Dudley  and  Sam  Winsley  chosen 
deputies  fur  the  next  (ieneral  Court  at  Boston. 

18th  Second  Mouth,  1044,  Josiah  Cobliam  chosen  gr-ind  juryman  for 
the  year  ensuing.  At  the  same  meeting  ordered  that  >ir.  Dndl.y,  Tho. 
Bradbury,  Robert  Pike,  Mr.  Munday  and  Isaac  Buswell  shall  Ijavo  fuU 
power  to  order  all  the  affairs  of  the  town,  except  about  lands,  until  the 
Ist  day  of  Novumber  next. 

13th  of  Thii-d  Mouth,  1644,  Richard  Dummer,  of  Newbury,  was  chosen 
deputy  fur  thu  town  of  Salisbury  for  the  next  Geueml  Court  of  elec- 
tion. 

0th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1644,  Sam  Winsley,  John  Severance  and  John 
Elsley  shall  lay  out  the  highway  that  goeth  by  Goodman  Moyce's  and  to 
the  comon  towards  the  Little  River,  to  be  laid  five  rods  broad  where  may 
be  most  coniniodious  fur  the  town's  use. 

2i)th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1044,  at  a  meeting  of  the  freemen,  it  was  or- 
dered that  these  five  men.  viz.:  Mr.  Sam  Winsley,  John  Sanders,  John 
Kalfe,  Juhn  Stuvens  and  John  Elsley,  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  all 
the  town's  business,  excepting  giving  of  lauds,  until  the  1st  day  of  ye 
Third  Mouth. 

8th  of  Second  Month,  1615,  Jarr^t  Uadden  was  chosen  grand  juryman 
for  the  year  ensuing, 

Ist  of  Third  Month,  1045,  Sam  Winsley  was  chosen  deputy  for  ye  court 
of  election, 

2d  of  Eleventh  Month,  164',  the  "Clarke"  allowed  a  penny  for  every 
grant  of  land  recoided. 

27lh  of  Eleventh  Month,  164.5,  the  "5  "  men  elected  were  Sam  Dud- 
ley, Christopher  Batt,  Henry  Munday,  Edmund  French  and  John  Eaton, 
llth  of  Second  Month,  1640,  John  Eitou  chosen  grand  juryman 
27th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1646,  "7  "men  chosen  for  one  year— Sam- 
uel  Dudley,  Lieut.  Pike,  Tho,   Bradbury,  Ralfe  Blesdale,  Tho.  Macy, 
Sargt.  Chaliice  and  51r.  Sam  Winsley. 

lid  of  Twelfth  31onth,  1047,  the  "."i"  men  elected  were  Mr.  Batt,  Tho. 
Bradbury,  Edward  French,  Isa«c  Buswell  and  Richard  Wells. 

Huh  uf  Second  Month,  1648,  Richard  3Iuuday  was  added  to  Ihe  towns- 
men for  rating  estates  according  to  court  order. 

litli  of  Sixth  Mouth,  1648,  Juhn  Stevens  appointed  tax  collector  by 
the  "  7"  men. 

i9th  of  Eighth  Month,  1648,  Sam  Dudley,  Christopher  Batt,  Tho. 
Bradbury,  Tho,  Macy  and  Henry  Ambross  chosen  to  oixler  prudential 
atftiirs, 

18th  of  Tenth  Month,  1648,  Mr.  Munday,  Henry  Ambrose,  John  Sev- 
erance. John  Stevens  and  Tho,  Macy  chosen  grand  jurymen. 

nth  of  First  Month,  1649,  Lieut.  Pike,  Isaac  Buswell,  Richard  Wells, 
Edward  French  aud  Jusiah  Cobbam  chosen  juroi^s  for  county  court  to 
he  holden  at  Salisbury. 

2d  of  Ninth  Jlontli,  1049.  Sam  Hall,  Geo.  Goldwjer,  Richard  North, 
Ant.  Coleliy  and  Tho.  Burnett  chosen  to  serve  upon  the  grand  jury. 

7th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1049,  prudential  men  elected  were  S;\m  Hall* 
Richard  Welts,  Edward  French,  Lieut.  Pike  aud  Isaac  Buswell. 

20th  of  Eleventh  Month,  1650,  prudential  men  were  Tho.  Bradbury, 
Josiah  Cobham,  John  Severance,  Geo.  Uoldwyerand  -Ino.  Clough. 

10th  of  Second  Slouth,  1651,  Tho.  Bradbury  was  chosen  deputy  for 
the  year  ensuing. 

19th  of  Elevunth  Month,  1651,  prudenthil  men  were  Edward  French* 
lAutc  Buswell,  Richard  Wells,  Ant.  C*»lby  and  Phillip  Chaliice.  Then 
John  Stevens  added  in  room  of  Phillip  Chaliice  and  Willi  Parlridg  in 
room  of  Rii  hard  Wells.     Tho.  Bradbury,  town  clerk. 

1st  of  Twelfth  Month,  16.52,  prudential  men,  Thoa.  Bradbury,  Thus. 
3Iacy,  John  Jlsley,  Andrew  Gr^ely  and  Jtdiu  Gyll. 

13lh  of  Twelfth  Mouth,  16.5*,  Samiul  Winsley,  Samuel  Hall,  Richard 
Welle,  John  Severance  and  John  Ciongh  chosen  prudential  men. 

2yth  of  Eleventh  Month,  Itj.^,  Thos.  Bradbury  was  chosen  moderator  ; 
Samuel  Hal),  John  Severance,  Jos.  Cobham,  George  Goldwyer  aud  John 
Clough  elected  prudantial  men. 

nth  of  Twelth  Month,  16,55,  Robert  Pike,  Edward  French,  Isaac  Bus- 
well,  Andrew  Greely  and  Philip  Widlidg,  prudential  men. 

1747,  Maich  ItJlh,  town  clerk,  Caleb  Cushing,  Jr.;  selectmen,  Timothy 
Townsend,  Reuben  3Iorrill  aud  Winthrop  True. 
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1747,  M'irch  8tb,  town  clerk, Caleb  Cn^htns.  .Ir  ;8electm*'n,  Elias  Pike, 
Philip  Rowell,  Siimiicl  Smith,  Juhn  Buswell  unci  Nutlmniel  FittA. 

174H-l'j,  M;irch  14tli,  Caleb  Cu»4liin(;  elected  town  clerk  ;  selectmen, 
CapTaiii  Pike,  Moses  ^lerrilt,  Jr.,  HOit  IMiilip  Rowell. 

1740,  Murcli  8th,  town  clerk,  Ciilob  f'nMhing  ;  selectuion,  C«ptuin  Pike, 
Joiiathtin  Stevens,  Ebenezer  Morrill,  Philip  Rowell  and  Wiiitbrop  True- 

17oi),  Slitrrh  ]2tb,  town  cb-rk.  Caleb  Cashing  ;  aelcctmon,  Caleb  Cnsh- 
ing,  Mo*e!<  SUrrill,  Jr,  and  Philip  Kowell. 

t7.V3,  March  loth,  town  clerk,  Caleb  Cusbing;  selectmen,  Captain 
Elias  Pike,  Philip  Rowell,  Richard  Uiickitt,  Abrubam  Morrill  and  Ben* 
jnniin  Morrill. 

l7.Vt,  March  lith,  town  clerk,  Caleb  Cushiug  ;  selectmen,  Benjamin 
Morrill,  Henry  Katon  and  Richard  Hackitt. 

1754,  March  r2th_  Caleb  Cusbin;;  w.w  chosen  town  clerk;  selectmen, 
Beiijainiu  I^torrill,  Richard  Uackitt  and  Henry  Eatun. 

17M,  3Iay  !2l8t,  Caleb  Ciishiog  was  chosen  representative  to  General 
Court. 

l7J'i,  March  llth,  Winthrop  True,  town  clerk  ;  tor  selectmen,  Richard 
Hackilt,  Henry  Eatoti  and  .lidm  KaKnian. 

1755,  >l(iy  I'.Kli,  fur  representative,  Abraham  Morrill. 

175*),  March  Uth,  town  clerk,  Winthrop  Trne  ;  selectmen,  Richard 
HHckilt,  John  Eastman  and  Uenry  Eaton.  May  I8th,  Caleb  Cushing 
elected  representative. 

1757,  March  8th,  town  cl-rk,  Winthrop  Tnie ;  selectmen,  John  East" 
mfin,  Winthrop  True  and  Stephen  Merrill.  May  18lh,  representative, 
Caleb  Cii8hiug. 

1758,  March,  town  clerk,  Winthrop  True ;  selectmen,  Henry  Eaton, 
Winthrop  True  aud  Richard  Hackitt.  &Iay  2:id,  representative,  Caleb 
Cubbing. 

1759,  March,  town  clerk,  Winthrop  True  ;  selectmen,  Winthrop 
True,  Henry  Eaton  and  Richard  Uackitt.  May  22d,  representative, 
Caleb  CuBbing. 

1760,  March  llth,  town  clerk,  Winllimp  True;  selectmen.  Stephen 
3Ierrrill,  Richard  Hackitt  and  Henry  Eaton.  May  14th,  represeutative, 
Caleb  (.'usliing. 

1701,  Man  b  10th,  town  clerk,  Winthrop  True;  selectmen,  Winthrop 
True,  Lieutenant  Moses  Pike  and  John  Kaiitman.  Slay  I'JtIi,  representa- 
tive, Caleb  Cusliing. 

17*iJ.  Winthrop  True,  town  clerk  ;  Winthrop  True,  Closes  Pike  and  Wm. 
Brown,  se'ectnien  ;  Caleb  Cu(<hing,  representative. 

1703.  Winthrop  True,  town  clerk;  Pjiilip  Kowi-ll,  Moses  Pike  and 
Winthrop  Trne,  selectmen;  C^ileb  ('ushing,  rejiieseiilative. 

1704.  WinUirop  True,  town  clerk;  Winthrop  True,  Philip  RoWell  and 
Qloses  I'ike,  selectmen  ;  C.deb  Cushing,  representative. 

1705.  Wiiiihrop  True,  town  clerk  ;  Winthrop  True,  Moses  Pike  and  Wm. 
Brown,  selectnmn  ;  Caleb  Cushin;;,  r»-*presentalive. 

1700.  Winthrop  True,  town  clerk  ;  Winthrop  True,  Moses  Pike  and  Wm. 
Itrown,  selectmen  ;  Caleb  Cui^hing,  repreeentutive. 

1707.  Wiutlirop  True,  town  clerk  ;  Daniel  Morrill,  Daniel  Fitts  and 
Winthrop  True,  selectmen  ;  Caleb  Cushing,  representative. 

1708.  Winthrop  True,  town  clerk;  Winlbrop  True,  Daniel  Fitts  and 
Deacon  Daniel  Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Capt.  Nathaniel  Currier,  rupru- 
sentatiw. 

1709.  Winthrop  True,  town  clerk;  Deacon  Daniel  Morrill,  Lemuel 
Stevens  aud  Daniel  Aloody,  selectmen  ;  Caleb  Cushing,  representa- 
tive. 

1770.  Winthrop  True,  town  clerk  ;  Winthrop  True,  John  Pike,  Jr.,  and 
Daniel  Morrill,  selectmen  ;  (>tleb  Cushing,  ropresentativo. 

1771.  Winthrop  True,  town  clurk  ;  Uenry  Morrill,  Daniel  Moody  and 
Lemuel  Stevens,  selectmen;  Caleb  Cushing,  reprettentalive. 

1772.  Wlnibroii  True,  town  clerk  ;  Uenry  Eaton,  Aaron  dough,  Jr.,  and 
Uenry  Morrill,  seleclmeii ;  Sttniuel  Smith,  representative. 

177;i.   Winthrop  True,  town   clerk;    Daniel   Moody,  Aamn  Clongh,  JrC, 

and  Hetiry  Morrill,  sulectiueii  ;  Sainnel  Smith,  ivprenenlativv. 
1771.   Wiutbiop  Trui*,  town  clerk;    Daniel    Mo'>dy,  Ilniiry  Morrill  and 

Aaron  (Plough,  Jr.,  sideclmun  ;  Satiiuel  Smith,  repreHenliitive. 
1775.  Winthrop  True,  town  clerk;    Henry    Morrill,  l>aniel   .Moody  and 

Auruii  Ctough,  Jr.,  selectmen  ;  Nathaniel  Currier,  represuntutive. 
1770.   Uettjamin  Evaini,  town  clerk;  Aaron  ('lough,  Jr.,  Henry  MorrlU 

and  Djiiiel  Moody,  seluctmeu  ;  Nathaniel  Currier,  repre.Heiitativa. 
177<.  Daniel  Morrill,  town  clerk  ;  Daniel  Mooily,  Dr.  Samuel  Nye  and 

Aaron  t'lougb,  Jr  ,  selectmen  ;  Jowph  Page,  representative. 
1778.  Daniel  .Morrill,  town  clerk  ;  JiHKph  Fitts,  BeiiJ.  Evans  and  Daniel 

Morrill,  M^leclmeii ;  Joftepli  Page,  representatUe. 
177t»,   Dnntel  Morrill,  town  clerk  ;  Daniel  .Morrill,  Hoitj.  Evans  and  Dahtol 

Miiiwly.  ni<le>'(iu><ri  ;  JuM'pIl  Pagi',*  repn-Hetitutive. 


1780.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk  ;  D.iniel  Moody,  Benj.  Evans  and  Daniel 
Morrill,  selecttnen  ;  Joseph  Page,  reprcjtentjttive. 

1781.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk  ;  Daniel  Moody,  Benj.  Evans  and  Daniel 
Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Ezekiel  Evans,  representative. 

1782  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk  ;  Joseph  Page,  Daniel  Moody  and  Daniel 
Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Benj.  Evans,  representative. 

1783.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk  ;  Daniel  Moody,  Joseph  Page  and  Ezekiel 
Slorrill,  Selectmen  ;  Benj.  Evans,  representative. 

1784.  Benj.  Erans,  town  clerk;  Daniel  Moody,  Ezekiel  Morrill  and 
Aaron  Clough,  selectmen  ;  Benj.  Evans,  representative. 

1785.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk ;  Joi^eph  Fitts,  Belcher  Dole  and  Mosee 
Rowell,  selectmen  ;  Joseph  Page,  representative. 

178G.  Samuel  Nye,  town  clerk ;  Joseph  Fitts,  Belcher  Dole  and  MoeM 
Rowell,  selectmen  ;  Joseph  March,  representative. 

1787.  Samuel  Nye,  town  clerk;  Daniel  Moody,  Mosca  True  and  Moeea 
Rowell,  selectmen;  Joseph  March,  representative. 

1788.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk;  Daniel  Moody,  Moses  True  and  Moses 
Rowell,  selectmen;  Joseph  March,  representative, 

1789.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk  ;  Daniel  Moody,  Moses  True  and  Ezeklol 
Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Ezekiel  Morrill,  representative. 

1790.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk  ;  Daniel  Moody,  Moses  True  and  Moeea 
Rowell,  selectmen;  Joseph  Page,  representative. 

1791.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk  ;  Henry  Moody,  Ezekiel  Evans  and  Mosefl 
Rowell,  selectmen  ;  Joseph  Page,  repret^eututive. 

1792.  Bonj.  Evans,  town  clerk ;  Joseph  Fitts,  Moses  True  and  Moses 
Rowell,  selectmen  ;  Joseph  Page  (died  this  year),  representative. 

1793.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk;  Joseph  Fitts,  Moses  True  aud  Moses 
Rowell, selectmen  ;  Jacob  Brown,  ioi)r.esentatlv9. 

1794.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk;  Aaron  Clough,  Joseph  Fittaand  Jacob 
Brown,  seleclmeu  ;  Jacob  Brown,  representative. 

1795.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk  ;  Joseph  Fitts,  Aaron  Clough  and  Joshua 
Follaiisbee,  selectmen;  Joshua  Kollansbee,  representative. 

1790.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk  ;  Jo-teph  Fittd,  Samuel  Nye  and  Joshua 
Kollansbee,  selectmuu  ;  Joshua  Follansbee,  representative. 

1797.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk  ;  Joseph  Fitts,  Samuel  Nye  and  Joshua 
Follansbee,  Helectmen  ;  Joslimi  Follansbee,  represttntative. 

1798.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk  ;  Josiah  Fivnch,  Samuel  Nye  and  Joshua 
Foltaiibbee,  selectmen  ;  Josliua  Follansbee,  ivpreseulativo. 

1799.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk;  Josiah  French,  Samuel  Nye  and  Jacob 
Brown,  selectmen  ;  Jo.Nhua  Follansbee,  representative. 

ISOb.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk;  Josiah  French,  Samuel  Nye  and  Jacob 
Brown,  t-electinen  ;  Samuel  March,  representative. 

1801.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk  ;  Josiah  Freiit-h,  Samuel  Nye  and  Jacob 
Brown,  selectmen  ;  Samuel  March,  representative. 

I80J.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk  ;  Joseph  Fitts,  Capt.  Enoch  Collins  and 
Lieut.  Joshua  Follansbee,  selectmen  ;  Jacob  Bi-uwn,  representative. 

1803.  Beifj.  Evans,  town  clerk  ;  Jonathan  .Murnll,  Samuel  Nye  and  Josiah 
Frencli,  selectmen  ;  Jonathan  Wolwier,  n-preseiitative. 

1804.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk;  Josiah  French,  Siuuuol  Nye  and  John 
Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Jonathan  Webster,  representative. 

1805.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk;  Josiah  French,  Sjitnuel  Nyo  and  John 
Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Jonathan  Webster,  ivpresentative. 

1800.  Benj.  Kvans,  towu  clerk  ;  Josiah  French,  Samuel  Nye  and  John 
Morrill,  selectmen  ;  .lonathaii  Morrill,  repn'seiltative. 

18J7.  Benj.  Evans,  town  clerk  ;  Jabcz  True,  Solh  Clark  and  Amos  Mor- 
rill, si'loctinen;  Jonathan  dloriill  and  Jonathan  WuUttor,  represen- 
tatives. 

1808.  Bei\j.  Evans  and  John  Flandei*s,  town  clerks;  Jabcz  True,  Sotb 
Clark  and  Anios  Morrill,  selectmen  ;  representative,  no  record. 

I8U9.  John  Flanders,  tow  n  clerk  ;  Jabez  True,  Seth,Clnrk  and  Amos  Mor- 
rill, selectmen  ;  Col.  Jonatban  Smith,  representative. 

1810.  Elijah  Wadleigh,  town  clerk  ;  Jabez  True,  Selh  Clark  and  Amos 
Morrill,  B<'lectinen  ;  Amos  Morrill,  rejiiesentative. 

1811.  Elijah  WmiU'igh,  town  clerk  ;  .labe/.  Trne,  Selh  Clark  and  Amos 
Morrill,  sideclmen  ;  Aim>s  Morrill,  repivseiilaiive. 

1812.  Etlward  Porr,  town  clerk  ;  Jabez  True.Setb  Clark  and  Amos  Mor- 
rill, selectmen  ;  Siimuel  March  and  Jonatbuu  Smith,  represuntativus. 

1813.  E«lward  Dorr,  town  clerk  ;  SIo.<ies  Deal,  Jr..  Seth  I'lark  and  Amos 
Morrill,  selei:tmon ;  Sainuul  March  ami  Jonathan  Smith,  represen- 
tatives. 

1814.  Edward  Dorr,  town  clerk;  Moaos  Deal,  Jr.,  Seth  Clark  and  Amos 
Hjrrill.  selectmen;  Samuel  Alarch,  n>|>i>-sentative.  , 

1815.  Jowph  Nye,  town  clerk:  Samuel  March,  Seth  Clark  and  Amos 
Morrill,  solectmeh;  Samuel  March,  represeutntive. 

1810.  Jow'ph  Nye,  town  clerk;  Samuel  Mar^-li,  Seth  ('lark  and  .\mos 
Blorrill,  nelectmen  ;  Ephralm  Morrill,  representative. 
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1817.  Joseph  Nyo,  town  clork  ;  Samuel  Raton,  Jr.,  Seth  Clark  and  Amoa 
Morrill,  i!icltM:tmen  ;  Epiiruiru  ^lorrill,  ropivsontHlivo. 

1818.  Jod<>ph  Nye,  town  cK'ik  ;  SrtiniK'l  Iwilon,  Jr.,  St'th  Clark  and  Amoa 
Morrill,  eeleclnn'n  ;  Samuel  Maixh,  n-presonlativt'. 

1S19.  Joaepti  Xye^  town  dork  ;  Samuel  Kiituu,  Jr.,  Seth  Clark  and  Amofl 
Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Ephratm  Morrill,  represeuUtive. 

1820.  Jiieoph  Wadleigli,  town  dork  ;  Sanuu'l  Eaton,  Jr.,  Soth  Clark  and 
Amos  Slorrill,  sdectmen  ;  Kphraim  Morrill,  representative. 

1S21.  Joseph  Wadleigh,  town  dork;  Samud  Katon,  Jr.,  Beiij.  Evana 
and  Amoe  Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Samuel  March,  ropresentativo. 

1822.  Joseph  Wadleigh,  town  clerk  ;  Samuel  Eaton,  Jr.,  IV-nj.  Evana  and 
Amc«  Morrill,  sdeclmen  ;  Ephraim  Morrill,  representutivc. 

1823.  Joseph  Wadteigh,  town  clerk  ;  Saniml  Eaton,  Jr.,  Uenj.  Evans  and 
Amos  Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Ephraim  Murrill,  representative. 

1824.  Jo:Mph  Wadleigh,  town  clerk;  Samuel  Eaton, Jr.,  Daniel  Webster 
and  Amod  Morrill,  selectmen  ;  none  voted  for. 

1825.  Joseph  Wadlcigh,  town  clerk;  Samuel  Eaton,  Jr.,  Bery.  Evans 
and  Amos  Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Samuel  March,  representative. 

1826.  Joseph  Wadlcigh,  town  clerk  ;  Samuel  Eaton,  Jr.,  Joseph  Wadleigb 
and  Anios  Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Dudley  Evutis,  repiTsmtJitive, 

182T.  Josepl:  Wiuileigh,  town  clerk  ;  Capt.  Samuel  Eaton,  Dudley  Evana 
and  Anio9  Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Dudley  Evans,  representative 

182S.  Joseph  Wadleigb,  town  clerk  ;  Henry  M.  Brown,  Azor  0.  Webster 
and  Dudley  Evans,  selectmen  ;  representative,  none  voted  for. 

1829.  John  Colby,  town  clork  ;  Heun,-  M.  Brown,  Azor  O.  Webster  and 
Elias  French,  selectmen  ;  Daniel  Bhisdell  and  Beuj.  W.  Lowell,  rep- 
resentatives. 

1830.  John  Colby,  town  clerk  ;  Elias  French,  Azor  0.  Websterand  Henry 
M.  Brown,  selectmen  ;  representatives,  none  voted  for. 

1831.  John  Colby,  town  clerk;  Bcuben  Evans,  Dudley  E\-ans  and 
Saniuel  Eaton,  selectmen,;  Reuben  Evans,  John  Colby  and  Cyrus 
Dearborn,  representatives. 

1832.  John  Colby,  town  clerk  ;  Samuel  Eaton,  Wm.  0.  Mills  and  Henry 
H.  Brown,  selectmen ;  Reuben  Evans,  Beuj.  Bachelor  and  Elias 
French,  representatives. 

1833.  John  Colby,  town  clerk  ;  Samud  Eaton,  Wm.  0.  ilills  and  Henry 
M.  Brown,  selectmen ;  Jacob  Morrill,  Beiy.  Bachelor  and  Elias 
French,  representatives. 

1&34.  John  Colby,  town  clerk  ;  Henry  M.  Brown,  Azor  O.  Webster  and 

iloees  True,  selectmen  ;  Henry  M.  Brown,  representative. 
1835.  John  Colby,  town  clerk  ;  Henr>-  M.  Brown,  Azor  O.  Webster  and 

Moses  True,  selectmen  ;  Henry  M.  Brown,  John  Morrill  and  True 

G.  Graves,  representatives. 
1S36.  Azor  0.  Webster,  town  clerk  ;  Henry  M,  Brown,  Enoch  Fowlei 

and  Sloeea  True,  selectmen  ;  Angler  M.  Morrill,  Enoch  Fowler  and 

True  G.  Graves,  representatives. 

1837.  Azor  0.  Webster,  town  clerk ;  Henr}'  M.  Brown,  Enoch  Fowler 
and  Samuel  Eaton,  selectmen  ;  Nathaniel  George,  representative. 

1838.  AzorO.  Webster,  town  clerk  ;  Josiah  B.  Gale,  Robert  Fowler,  Jr., 
and  Wm.  M.  Fettengill,  selectmeu  ;  Nathaniel  George  and  John 
Morrill,  representativea. 

l-vjg.  Azor  0.  Webster,  town  clerk;  Henry  51.  Brown,  Robert  Fowler, 
Jr.,  and  Wm.  M.  Pettengill,  selectmen  ;  Hunry  M.  Brown,  represen- 
tative. 

1840.  Azor  O.  Webster,  town  clerk  ;  Henry  M.  Brown,  John  Evans  and 
Wm.  M.  Pettengill,  selectmen;  John  Evans,  representative. 

18U.  AzorO.  Webster,  town  clerk  ;  Tiuiothy  P.  Morrill,  John  Evans  and 
Wm.  M.  Pettengill,  selectmen  ;  representative,  none  voted  for. 

1842.  Azor  0  Webster,  town  clerk  ;  Offin  Boardman,  Dudley  Evans  and 
Elias  French,  selectmen  ;  Aaron  Morrill,  representative. 

1843.  Azor  0.  Webster,  town  clerk  ;  Reuben  Evans,  Wm.  H.  Bagley  and 
Eliae  French,  selectmen  ;  representative,  none  chosen. 

1844.  Azor  O.  Webster,  town  clerk  ;  Timothy  P.  Morrill,  John  Morrill 
(3d}  and  Eliaa  French,  selectmen  ;  Benj   Saw^-er,  representative. 

1845.  Azor  0.  Webster,  town  clerk;  Timothy  P.  Morrill,  Wm.  H.  Bag- 
ley  and  Samuel  Stevens,  selectmea  ;  Benj.  Sawyer,  representative. 

1846.  AzorO.  Webster,  town  clerk  ;  Timothy  P.  Morrill,  Wm.  H.  Bag- 
ley  and  Samuel  Stevens,  selectmen  ;  repre«eDtative,  no  choice. 

1847.  AzorO.  Webster,  town  clerk;  Timothy  P.  Jlorrill,  Wm.  H.  Bag- 
ley  and  Israel  Morrill,  selectmen  ;  Joshua  M.  Pike,  Jr.,  representa- 
tive. 

184«.  AzorO.  Weteter,  town  clerk  ;  Thomas  J.  Clark,  Daniel  Webster, 
Jr.,  and  Samuel  Stevens,  selectmen  ;  Joshua  M.  Pike,  Jr.,  represen- 
Utire. 

1849.  Azor  0.  Webster,  town  clerk ;  Thomas  J.  Clark,  Daniel  Webster 
and  Samuel  Stevens,  selectmen  ;  no  choice  for  representative. 
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1850.  Azor  0.  Webster,  town  clerk  ;  Thomas  J.  Clark,  Daniel  Webster 
and  Samuel  Stevens,  selectmen  ;  John  Q.  Evans,  represontativo. 

1851.  Azor  O.  Wobstor,  town  clerk;  Thomas  J.Clark,  D.iuiel  Webster 
and  Cyrus  Dearborn,  Jr.,  selectmen;  no  choice  for  representative. 

1852.  .\zor  0.  Webster,  town  clerk ;  Thomas  J.  Clark,  Daniel  Webster 
and  Cyrus  Dearborn,  Jr.,  selectmen  ;  Timothy  P.  Morrill,  represen- 
tative. 

1853.  Azor  0.  Webster,  town  clerk;  Thomas  J.  Clark,  Daniel  Webster 
and  Cyrus  Dearborn,  Jr.,  selectmen  ;  Joseph  S.  ColUy,  rei)resentative. 

1854.  Azor  0.  Webster,  town  clerk  ;  Thomas  J.  Clark,  Charles  0.  Stearns 
and  Cyrus  Dearborn,  Jr.,  selectinen  ;  Robert  Rich,  representative. 

1855.  Azor  0.  Webster,  town  clerk;  Ebonezer  Tucker,  Wm.  II.  Uagloy 
and  Cyrus  Dearborn,  Jr.,  selectmen  ;  Wm.  H.  Bagley,  representative. 

1856.  Azor  0.  Webster,  town  clerk  ;  Reuben  Evans,  Wm.  U.  Bagley  and 
Cyrus  Dearborn,  Jr.,  selectmen  ;  Wm.  H.  B.  Currier,  representative. 

1857.  Azor  A.  Webster,  town  clerk  ;  Thomas  J.  Clark,  John  Q.  Evans 
and  Moses  T.  Cilley,  selectmen  ;  Robert  W.  Patten  and  BL'ty.  Evans, 
representatives,  District  No.  I. 

18:8.  Azor  0.  Webster,  town  clerk  ;  Thomas  J.  Clark,  Charles  O.  Stearns 

and  Moses  T.  Cilley,  selectmen  ;  Winthrop  0.  Evans,  Newburyport, 

and  E.  M.  Morse,  Amesbury,  representatives. 
1859.  Azor  O.  Webster,  Jr.,  town  clerk ;  Thomas  J.  Clark,  Charles  O. 

Stearns  and  John  True,  selectmen  ;  E.  G.  Colby  and  T.  S.  Robinson, 

represe  n  tat  i  ves . 
18G0.  Azor  0.  Webster,  Jr.,  town  clerk;  T.  J.  Clark,  B.  E.  Fifield  and 

John  True,  selectmen. 

1861.  Azor  0.  Webster,  Jr.,  town  clerk  ;  T.  J.  Clark,  B.  E.  Fifield  and 
John  True,  selectmen. 

1862.  Azor  O.  Webster,  Jr.,  town  clerk  ;  T.  J.  Clark,  B.  E.  Fifield  and 
Wm.  S.  Pettengill,  selectmen. 

1863.  Azor  0.  Webster,  Jr.,  town  clerk  ;  T.  J.  Clark,  B.  E.  Fifield  and 
Moses  K.  Pike,  selectmen. 

1864.  Azor  O.  Webster,  Jr.,  town  clerk ;  T.  J.  Clark,  B.  E.  Fifield  and 
Wm.  S.  Pettengill,  selectmen. 

1865.  AzorO.  Webster,  Jr.,  town  clerk;  T.  J.  Clark,  B.  E.  Fifield  and 
Streeter  Evans,  selectmen. 

1866  to  1874.  Samuel  J.  Bro%vn,  town  clerk  ;  W.  H.  B.  Currier,  B.  E. 

Fifielil  and  J.  31.  Eaton,  selectmen. 
1875.  Samuel  J.  Brown,  town  clerk  ;  J.  N.  Clark,  B.  E.  Fifield  and  J. 

M.  Eaton,  selectmen. 
187G.  Samuel  J.  Brown,  town  clerk  ;  J.  N.  Clark,  B.  E,  Fifield  and  J.  M. 

Eaton,  selectmen. 

1877.  Samuel  J.  Brown,  town  clerk  ;  W.  H.  B.  Currier,  Moses  G.  Wilson 
and  J.  M.  Eaton,  selectmen. 

1878.  Samuel  J.  Brown,  town  clerk  ;  W.  H.  B.  Currier,  John  W.  San- 
born and  J.  M.  Eaton,  selectmen. 

1879.  Samud  J.  Brown,  town  clerk  ;  W.  H.  B.  Currier,  J.  W.  Sanborn 
and  .1.  M.  Eaton,  selectmen. 

1880.  Samuel  J.  Brown,  town  clerk;  W.  H.  B.  Currier,  John  Sanborn 
and  J.  M.  Eaton,  selectmen. 

1881.  Samuel  J.  Brown,  town  clerk  ;  W.  H.  B.  Currier,  W.  H.  B  laisdel 
and  J.  M.  Eaton,  selectmen. 

1882.  Samuel  J.  Brown,  town  clerk;  Daniel  Webster,  George  H.  Morriil 
and  J.  M.  Eaton,  selectmen. 

1883.  Samuel  J.  Brown,  town  clerk  ;  Daniel  Webster,  George  H.  Morrill 
and  J.  M.  Eaton,  selectmen. 

1884.  Samuel  J.  Brown,  town  clerk  ;  Daniel  Webster,  George  H.  Morrill 
and  J.  M.  Eaton,  selectmen. 

1885.  Samuel  J.  Brown,  town  clerk  ;  Daniel  Webster,  George  U.  Morrill 
and  J.  M.  Eaton,  selectmen. 

1886.  Samuel  J.  Brown,  town  clerk  ;  W.  H.  B.  Currier,  John  F.  Currier 
and  J.  M.  Eaton,  selectmen. 

Salisbury  Soldiers  in  the  Rebellion. — The 
town  preserved  its  ancient  historic  record  by  arming 
and  equipping  soldiers  to  preserve  us  a  nation,  as  the 
following  list  will  show: 

John  F.  Goodwin,  private,  28th  Mass.  Regt. 

James  Goodwin,  Jr.,  private,  2»th  Mass.  Eegl.  ;  died  of  wounds. 

Robert  Burnett,  Jr.,  corporal,  40th  N.  Y.  Itegt. ;  killed  In  battle. 

Dudley  E.  Gale,  private,  3d  Cav.  ;  (»erved  full  term,  three  years. 

George  H.  Morrill,  captain,  17th  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch.,  disability. 

John  B.  Mansfield,  private,  4fnh  N.  Y.  Regt.  ;  died  of  disease. 

Nathaniel  Fifield,  corporal,  40th  N.  Y.  Regt. 

Jonathan  E.  Blaisdell,  private,  24tb  Mass.  Regt. ;  re>eDlisted. 
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AVnilBm  N.  Hoyt,  private,  4Clli  N.  T.  Regt. ;  served  three  yeare. 

John  S.  FoDort,  private,  24tli  MntB.  Krgt.  ;  re-enlietcd. 

Abner  GiiiW,  privatr,  4(nti  N.  Y.  Rpgt  ;  etrvcd  tliree  jeare. 

EdwlD  A.  Monlton,  corporal,  ITth  Mara.  Ei'gt. ;  re-eiilisted. 

George  A.  Campbell,  iirivutc,  24th  Maes.  Itegt ;   re-cDliated  4th  Cav. ; 
diBch.,  dieabilily;  ditdJuly  ISM. 

Cyrus  E.  Kendrkk,  privan-,  ITth  Mais.  Eogt.  ;  ditch.;    re-cnHeted2d 
H.  A. 

John  Thorn,  corjwrnl,  24lh  Mnes.  Kept.  ;  disch.  and  rc-eiilisted. 

George  H.  Lundburg,  priviiie,  17th  Mnes.  Rt-gt.  ;  served  three  years. 

Joseph  Colby,  private,  12lli  lHaf*.  Regl. ;    was  in  four  rebel  prisons; 
served  three  years. 

Thomas  Ueteian,  private,  28th  Mass.  Regt. ;  diech.,  disability. 

Charles  L.  IJiimsdell,  private,  Hlh  Moss.  Regt.  ;   disch.,  disability; 
also  2d  Ma«8.  H.  A. 

George  0.  Morrill,  private,  4ath  N.  Y.  Regt. ;  disch.,  disability. 

J.  Plumnier  Canimett,  private,  40lh  N.  Y.  Regt. ;  disch.,  disability. 

■NVllliam  Shaw,  private,  17th  Mass.  Regt.  ;  disch. ;  re-enlisted  2d  U.  A. 

John  K.  Allen,  private,  4(ith  N.  Y.  Regt.  ;  seived  three  years. 
John  G.  Morrill,  bugler,  40lh  N.  Y.  Regt.  ;  disch.  and  re-enlisted. 

Stephen  C.  Pearson,  private,  4(Hh  N.  Y.  Regt.  ;  died  Andcrsouville. 

Asa  E.  Perkins,  private,  4t  ih  N.  Y.  Regt.  ;  died  of  diecase. 

Albert  D.  IJailey,  private,  40th  N.  Y.  Regt. ;  served  three  years. 

Simon  F.    Blake,  let  sergt.,  17th  Mass.  Regt. ;  diBch.,  dit^ability. 

William  O.  Coffin,  private,  17th  Mass.  Regt.  ;    distb.,  disability,  first 
time;  re-eulit>ted  2d  II.  A. ;  died  of  disease. 

Ge  orge  P.  Trne,  private,  40lh  N.  Y.  Regt.  ;  disch.,  disability. 

M.  Webster  OBgood,  private,  4(ith  N.  Y.  Rtgt.  ;  served  three  years. 

James  0.  Carruthers,  5tb  sergt ,  28th  Mans.  Regt.  ;    pro.  to  1st  sergt. 
and  Iteut. 

Timothy  Osgood,  private,  lOth  Illinois  Regt. 

Andrew  J.    Wadleigh,  flag  sergt.,  40th   N.   Y.  Eeg(.  ;    served  three 
years. 

Heury  K.    "Wadleigh,  private,  40(li  N  Y.  Regt. ;  served  three  years. 

Timothy  Hessian,  private,  24lh  Matt*.  Regt. 

Henry  M.  Brow  n,  let  sergt.,  40lh  N.  Y.  Regt. ;  disch.,  disability. 
John  J.  Broun,  jirivale,  17lh  Maes.  Regt. ;  died  of  diecase. 

John  B.  Morrill,  private, 4(ith  N.  Y.  Regt.  ;  disch.,  disability. 

Thomas  B.  Willey,  corfornl,  22d  Mnea.  R»"gt.  ;  disch.  and  re-enlisted. 

Jeremiah  A.  Grcely,  captain,  17th  Mass.  Regt.  and  2d  H.  A. ;  captain 
Co.  51,  2d  H.  A. 

Theophilus  Sanborn,  corporal,  ITth  Maes.  Regt. ;  re-enlisted  ;  died  in 
rebel  prison. 

James  M.  Allen,  2d  sergt.,  22d  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch.  and  re-enlisted  in 
32d  Regt. 

John  Cowen,  sergt.,  17th  Maes.  Regt.  ;  disch.  and  re-enlisted. 

Charlee  E.    Flanders,  private,  17th  Kats.  Regt.  ;   diech.  and  re-en- 
listed. 

Joseph  A.  Collins,  captain's  orderly, 24th  Maee.  Regt.;  served  three 
years. 

Enoch  Collins,  private,  4Cth  N.  Y.  Rogt. 

John  Blasdell,  private,  24lh  Meu.  Regt. ;  disch. ;   re-enlisted  ;  died  of 
disease. 

Charles  T.  Monlton,  privale,  24th  Mass.  Regt. ;  died  of  disenfie. 

George  W.  M  errill,  private,  24th  Mate.  Regt.  ;  disch.  disability. 

Bavis  French,  private,  24th  Mut«.  Regt, ;  died  of  diseoso. 

George   W,   Carr,    inivate,  4)  Ih  N.   Y.    Regt.;    dl6<h. ;     re-enlitted; 
wounded  ;  died  uf  disease. 

George  .\,  Morrill,  corporal,  40th  N.  Y.  Regt. ;  disch.,  disability. 

Simon  II.  Davenport,  corporal,  40th  N.  Y.  Regt. ;  woundeil  and  dl.^ch.; 
lost  left  arm  by  gun-shot. 

George  11.  BarnanI,  private,  24th  Maee.  Regt. 

Enoch  S.  Dow,  privute,  4nth  N.  Y.  Regt.;    diFch.  and  re-enli«tcd, and 
died  of  wounds  November,  18G4. 

G«orgo  W.  Dow,  private,  .?d  N.  H.  Regt.  ;  disch.,  disability. 

William  H.  Knight,  sergt.,  4uih  N.  Y.  Regt.  ;  disch.,  disability. 

Williiim  II.  IViisley.  i»rivate,  17th  Mawj.  Regt.  ;  died  Andersonvllle. 

Alunzo  Fulls,  corpoml,  2;id  Miim.  Regt.  ;  disch.  and  re-enlisted. 

William  B.  llamniund,  private,  24th  Muss.  Regt, 

Charloa  E.  OBgwMJ,  sergt.,  14lh  Mrhs.   Regt.  ;  diKh.  by  reason  of  pro- 
motion ;  \rounded  ;  prisoner  In  l.ibby  Prison  ;  paroled  and  disch. 

Wurren  F.  Osgood,  corporal,  16tli  Masa.  Regt. ;   wounded  ;  trans,  to 
Invalid  Ourj*"  i^»<l  disch.  at  oxp.  of  service. 

.'Miuisflold  P.  Hutch,  muBichin,  VOtli  Mhp«.  Regt. 

Luwtll  M.  Dow,  cor|K>ral,  3d  N.  H.  Regt.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  service;  now 
at  home. 

Nttpolwon  T.  D.  Shehan,  private,  40th  N.  Y.  Rogt. 


Jabez  S.  Jones,  private,  9th  N.  TI.  Regt. ;  reenlfsted  59tb  Mae«.  Regt  ; 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  ;  died  in  prison. 

George  W.  Morrill,  private,  11th  Miies.  Regt. 

William  NicholiJon,  private,  28th  Mass.  Regt, 

C.  A.  J.  Applelon,  private,  Ist  Lt.  Batt. 

Joseph  CaiT,  private,  0th  Mass.  Regt. 

David  E.  Blackstock,  private,  40th  N.  Y.  Regt, ;  re-enlisted  and  discb,; 
three  years;  wounded  in  battle. 

John  Moundorf,  private,  4oih  Ma^s.  Regt. 

Patrick  Higgin,  private,  4f  (h  Ma»s.  Regt.  ;  disch.,  dieabtlity. 

Jacoo  C.  Bagley,  sergt.,  40th  Mass.  Regt. ;  died  of  wounds. 

Newell  P"ro8t,  private,  40tli  Haef.  Kept.  ;  died  of  diiieaeo  in  S.  C. 

Charles  R.  Colby,  private,  40lh  Mats.  Regt.  ;  di^ch.,  diFability. 

James  H.  Campbell,  private,  4rtli  Maes.  Regt.  ;  disch.,  ditability. 

Charles  Lehman,  private,  40th  Mass.  Regt. ;  diBch.,  disability. 
Moses  N.  Bartlett,  private,  40th  9Ias8.  Regt.  ;  dinch.,  ditability. 

James  Kelly,  private,  4Clh  Maes.  Regt. ;  disch., disability. 

George  H.  Evans,  oiderly,  4(iih  Mass.  Regt.  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

Timothy  Driscoil,  private,  17th  Mass,  Regt.  ;  digch.,  disability. 

John  N.  Pike,  private,  4<tth  Maes.  Regt.  ;  disrh.,  dieability. 

William  Schonhutte,  private,  40th  Mut-s.  Regt.  ;  now  at  home. 

Frederic   G.  Storey,  private,  4lth  Maes.  Regt.  ;    disch.,  exp.    of  ser- 
vice. 

William  H.  Dow,  private,  40th  Mass.  Regt.  ;  died  of  disease  in  8.  C. 

George   E.  Flanders,  private,  4()th   Mass.  Regt.  ;   disch.,  exp.  of  ser- 
vice. 

Charles    H.  Perrj",  private,  40Ih  Maes.  Regt. ;  diech.  June,  1866,  exp. 
of  service  ;  wounded  May  10,  1864. 

Duncan  Johnttton,  private,  40th  Mass.  Regt. ;  died  in  hospital. 

Walter  W.    Flanders,  privale,  40th   Mats.  Regt.  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  ser- 
vice ;  wounded. 

Thomas  Exley,  private,  40lh  Mass.  Regt.. 

John  C.  Berry,  private,  40th  Maes.  Regt. ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

Felix  D.  Perry,  2d  eergt ,  .'J2d  Mass.  Regt.  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

Francis  B.  Colby,  private,  14th  Maes.  Regt. ;  died  in  rebel  prison. 

James  Dolan,  private,  17th  Maes.  Regt. 

Dennis  Lynpkoy,  private,  17th  Mass.  Regt.  ;  disch  ,  disability. 

Job  Booth,  private,  17th  Maes.  Regt.:  died  of  wounds. 

Joseph  L.  Smiley,  private,  32d  Maes.  Regt. ;  died  of  wounds. 

Timothy   Douavan,   private,  40(h  Mass.  Regt. ;    disch.,  exp.  of  ser- 
vice. 

J.  Russell  Wells,  private,    17th   Man.  Regt.  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service  ; 
broke  left  arm. 

James  Btirry,  private,  17th  Mass.  Regt.  ;  disch,,  disability. 

John  Davison,  private,  14  th  ^lass.  Regt. 

Frederick   E.   Lowell,  sergt.,  2d  lieut.,   Ist  liout.,  40th   Uaas.  Regt. 
disch.,  disability. 

Kuthaniel  0.  Swett,  private,  24th  Masa-  Regt.  ;  died  of  wounds, 

Francis  E.  Cammett,  corporal,  3;id  Mas«.  Regt.  ;  killed  in  battle. 

Clmrles  A.  West,  private,  4oth  3!a»s.  Regt. ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

Charles  T.  Rich,  privale,  2d  Mass.  Cav  and  17th  Mass.  Regt.  ;  died  in 
rebel  prison. 

Bradford  Glllmore,  private,  14th  Mass.  Regt. ;  died  of  diseaae  at  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Henry  L.  Dowdell,  private,  14th  Mass.  Regt. 

Newotl   E.  Lamprey,  private,  4i  Ih   Mnes.   Regt.  ;    disch.,  exp.  of  ser- 
vico. 

George  Lawrence,  private. 

George  Herbert,  private. 

William  Walton,  private. 

Richard  Lewis,  private. 

W.  U.  Mears,  private, 

Hugh  .\rtliur,  private,  53d  Mass.  Regt.  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

Willium  S.  i'ettengill,  captain,  4citli    Mass.  Regt. ;    disch.,  exp.  of  ser- 
vice ;  nine  months. 

Albert  Morrill,  private,  4fl(h  Masu.  Rogt. ;  disch,,  exp.  of  sorvlce. 

David  B  Bartlett,  private,  48th  Mass.  Regt.  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

Biilchelder  Stovens,  private,  48th    Itlass,   Regt. ;   disch.,  exp.  of  ser- 
vice. 

Thomas  Lamb,  private,  48th  91  nes.  Regt.;  disch.,  exp.  of  service  ;  also 
2d  aiaM,  H.  A. 

William  V.  Jones,  private,  48th  Mass.  Regt.  ;  disch. ,<'Xp.  of  service. 

David  T.  Clurk,  nrivatu,  48th    Mans.  Regt. ;  re-oulisted  2d  Moss.  H.  A. 
and  killed  In  battle. 

William  II.  Page,  private,  48th  Mass.  Regt.  ;  diach.,  exp.  of  service. 

Joseph   H.   Stevenson,  private,  48th  Mass.  Regt.;  diach.,  exp.  of  ser- 
vice. 
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WillUra  II.  Corlisf,  curp^nil  aq  1  sergeiiut,  4Sth  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch., 
exj).  of  siorvioo. 

S.  Falter  Woodmnn,  corpoml  ami  sorgojint  ,  48th  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch., 
exp.  of  siTvice. 

Joseph  \V.  Collins,  privato,  4StU  Miss.  K^gt  ;    dUch.,  exp.  of  service. 

EiU'jry  M.  Liiu;)roy,  private,  4Sth  Mo&j.  Uegt. ;  discli.,  oxp.  of  ser- 
vice. 

Elbridge  A.  Healey,  private,  43th  Mass,  Ragt.  ;  diach.,  oxp.  of  service. 

John  I).  Colt>y,drummer,  48th  Miuu.  Kegt. ;  disch.  exp.  of  s>irvice. 

George  E.  Bacholdwr,  corporal,  4Stli  Masi.  Regt.  ;  disach.,  oxp.  of  ser- 
vice. 

Warren  P.  Collins,  private,  4Sth  Mass.  Rogt.  ;  died  of  fever. 

Calvio  E.  Tibbetts,  private,  4dth  Mass.  Regt.  ;  dUch.,  exp.  of  sor- 
vice. 

Chirlos  W.  Flunt,  corporal,  4Sth  Mass.  Rogt. ;  disch  ,  exp.  of  ser- 
vice. 

Wtlltam  H.  Giddlngs,  corporal,  48th  Mass.  Regt.  ;  re-eiilisted  2d  Mass. 
Regt.,  Co.  I. 

John  D.  Picfceriog,  private,  48th  Misi.  Regt. ;  re-enlisted  ;  died  of 
sunstroke. 

E  Iwunl  L  Shaw,  sergt.,  48th  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

William  B.  Moore,  private,  4Sth  Mass.  Regt.  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

Jacob  E.  True,  private,  4'iih  Mi43.  Regt.  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

.Ton^tban  K.  TiUou,  private,  4StIi  Ma;«.  Rdgt.  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  ser- 
vice. 

Joseph  M.  Eaton,  4th  ssrgt.,  4Sth  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch..  exp.  of  service. 

Perkins  M'irrill,  corporal,  4StU  Mass.  Ragt,  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

William  M.  Greenlc  if.  private,  4Sth  Mass.  Regt.  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  ser- 
vice ;  reenlisted  in  Jd  U.  A. 

Gardner  I.  M.jody,  private,  48th  Ma-^s.  Regt.  ;  disch.,  exp,  of  service. 

OtiaG.  Pike,  corpjral,  48th  Mass.  Ragt. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

B.'t^aniin  G.  Sinksjo,  private,  4StU  Miss.  R^gt.  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  ser- 
vice. 

Isaiah  F.  Pike,  private,  48th  Mi-js.  Regl.  ;  diich.,  exp.  of  service  ; 
re-enlisted  in  let  Batt.  H.  .\. 

Elmund  E.  Birnird.  private,  48th  Ma«.  Regt.  ;  killed  in  battle. 

James  A.  Emery,  1st.  lieut.,  48th  Mass  Regt. ;  re-enlisted  in  2d  Mass. 
Begt.  H.  .\..  as  lieut.,  and  disch.,  exp.  of   service. 

Jacob  Birtlett,  private,  Uth  Mass.  Begt. ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

JohnG.  Cjlby,  privite,  2J  Miss.  U.  A.  ;   died  at   Norfolk,    Va.,  sraall- 

ptJX. 

William  H.  Corliss,  private,  2d  Mass.  H.  A. ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

Orrln  T.  HaywQod,  private  2d  Mass.  H.  A. ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

John  y,  Qnimby,  private,  2  1  Mm.  H.  A. ;  disch.,  disability  . 

John  Whipple,  private  2d  Mass.  H.  A.  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

Robert  B.  George,  private,  2d  Mass,  H.  A.  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

John  Stoker,  private,  2d  Mass.  H.  A. 

Henry  Trod  1,  private,  2d  Mass.  H.  A.;  killed  in  battle. 

Hiram  Pike,  private,  10th  Bittery  ;  discli.,  exp.  of  service. 

Hugh  Gillis,  private,  2d  H.  A. 

John  Love,  private,  2d  H.  A. 

Trueman  Merrill,  private,  2d  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

Heniy  Randall,  private,  Tib  Battery  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

Justin  Smith,  private,  ofitb  Blass.  R<?gt. 

Wallace  W.  Flanders,  private  o9th  Mass.  Regt.  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  ser- 
vice. 

George  W.  Christian,  private,  59th  Mass.  Regt. ;  died  of  wounds. 

John  Page,  private,  2J  Mim.  Regt.  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

JohnG.  Mjrrill,  private,  4rtth  N.  Y.  Rsgt. ;  paroled  from  Anderson- 
Tille  Prison. 

John  Williams  (colored),  private,  5th  Cav. 

James  Henshaw,  private,  2d  Inf. 

Charles  0.  Berrcy,  private,  2d  Inf. 

James  B.  Rollins,  private,  2d  Inf. 

William  Kelly,  private,  2d  Inf. 

John  Burgen,  private,  2d  Inf. 

Charles  Campl>ell,  private,  2d  Inf. 

Frederick  Gilbert,  private,  2d  Inf. 

William  Mullen,  private,  2d  Inf. 

William  Reisa,  private,  2d  Inf. 

Adolph  Bitter,  private,  2d  Inf. 

Joseph  Schmidt,  private,  2d  Inf. 

Frederick  F.  Huggins,  private,  1st  Batt. 

James  Marlow,  private  2d  Inf. 

Stephen  Roley,  private,  2d  Inf. 

James  Ross,  private,  loth  Mass.  Regt. 


James  Stevens,  private,  2d  Inf. 

John  Allen,  private,  2d  Inf. 

James  Smith,  private,  2d  Cav, 

John  K.  Horsey,  private,  3:M  Mass.  Regt. 

John  Morrill,  private,  2d  Cav. 

John  Keeler,  private,  33d  Inf. 

John  Stevenson,  private,  33d  Inf. 

Stephen  H.  Brown,  private,  Ist  Batt.  H.  A. ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

Alvah  Brown,  private,  Ist  U.  A  ;  disch.,  exp.  of  service. 

Harrison  Brown,  musician,  1st  Batt.  H.  A,  ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Harvey  B.  Sanborn,  musician,  1st  Batt.,  H.  A. ;  disch.  exp.  of  ser- 
vice. 

Frederick  Schooff,  musician,  1st  Batt.  H.  X. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service . 

JohnL.  Colby,  private,  2d  II.  A. ;  wounded  and  disch.  exp.  of  service- 

Wm.  H.  Tibbetts,  private,  2d  H.  A. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Andrew  U.  Locke,  private,  2d   H.  A.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Stephen  H.  Andrews,  private,  Ist  B.itt.  H.  A.;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Moses  F.  Dow,  private,  2d  H.  A. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Wra.  H.  Currier,  private,  2d  H.  X.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Chas.  L.  Tucker,  private,  2d  H.  A, ;  disch.  exp.  of  service, 

John  C.  Tucker,  private,  2d  II.  A.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Frank  P.  Morrill,  private,  2d  H.  A. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Chas.  T.  Worthen,  private,  2d  H.  A.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Geo.  Tate,  private,  4th  H.  A.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Joseph  Carr,  private,  4th  H.  A.  ;  died  of  wounds. 

William  E.  Carleton,  private,  4th  H.  A.  ;  disch.  erp.  of  service. 

Smith  Titcomb,  private,  Ist  Batt.  H.  A. ;  disch.  oxp.  of  service. 

Leonard  N.  Morrill,  private,  29th  Unattached  ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Jcihn  McGinley,  private,  Ist  Batt.  H.  A.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

MichaelJ.  O'Neal,  private.  Gist  Mass.  Regt. 

Michael  R.  Glispen,  private,  Cist  Mass.  Regt. 

Edward  W.  Duncan,  private,  61st  Mass.  Regt. 

Patrick  Peation,  private,  2d  Mass.  Regt. 

Patrick  Powers,  private,  4th  Cav. 

Jeremiah  Lynch,  private,  3d  H.  A. 

Ciiarles  H.  Fogg,  private,  27th  Unat.  Inf. ;  disch.  oxp.  of  service. 

Geo.  T.  Manson,  corporal,   1st  Itegt.  Frontier  Cav.;  disch.  exp.    of 
service. 

Charles  W.  Dow,  private,  Ist  Frontier  Cav. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Benjamin  S.  Clongh,  private,  1st  Frontier  Cav. ;  disch.  exp.  of  ser  - 
vice. 

Geo.  W.  Bragdon,  private,  let  Frontier  Cav. ;  disch,  exp.  of  service  . 

Edwin  I.  Merrill,  private,  Ist  Frontier  Cav. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Amos  P.  Austin,  private,  1st  Frontier  Cav.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Johu  Brooks,  private  ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

James  H.  Ueede,  private  ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Geo.  N.  Roberts,  private  ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Albert  B.  Feltch,  private  ;  diach.  exp.  of  service. 

Albert  W.  Patten,  private  ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Henry  K.  Wadleigh,  private,  Hancock  Corps  ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Charles  0.  Roberts,  private,  17th  Mass.  Regt. 

Thomas  Jones,  private,  I9th  Mass.  Regt. 

John  Sheau,  private,  ;il'st  Mass.  Regt. 

James  Martin,  private. 

Thomas  McDonald,  private. 

William  Wade,  private. 

Amasa  Pike,  private,  48th  Mass.  Regt.  and  1st  Batt.  H.  A.;  disch.  oxp 
of  service. 

Levi  J.  Merrill,  private,  Ist  Batt.  H.  A. ;  disch.  oxp.  of  service. 

Fmncis  A.  Jackman,  private,  43th  Mass.  Regt.  and  Ist  Batt.    H.  A.; 
disch.  exp,  of  son'ico. 

Charles  Moody,  private  1st  Batt.  H.  A.  ;  disch.  exp   of  service. 

Jacob  B.  Collins,  private,  1st  Batt.  H.  A. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Alvin  Lewis,  private,  48th  Mass.  Regt.  and  1st   Batt.   H.  A.;  disch. 
for  disability. 

John  McCarty,  private. 

Benjamin  F.  Evans,  private,  4th  Mass.  Regt.;  dlach.  exp.  of  service. 

Robinson  N.  Scboff,  captain,   t3th  Miss.  Regt  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

AIpbonsoD.  Elkins,  private,  2d  11.  A.  and  4Sth  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch . 
exp.  of  service. 

John  C.Jones,  private,  48th  Mass.  Begt. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Edwin  T.  Pike,  orderly  sergeant,  4dth  Mass.  R«gt. ;  disch.  exp.  of 
service. 

Aaron  Pike,  private,  43th  Mass.  Regt. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Jonathan  B.  Currier,  private,  48th  Mass.  Regt.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  ser- 
vice. 
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Wm.  Moody,  Jr.,  private,  iBtli  Mow.  Begt. ;  dlsch.  exp.  of  service. 

Sftmuel  Enton,  prlvoto,  4f'th  Mubb.  Kept  ;  dlwli.  exp.  of  service. 

Saniiiol  Stoveus,  Jr.,  sorgt-awt,  48th  Mum.  llf gt.  ;  tllsch.  exp.  of  eor- 
tIco. 

Geo.  K.  Pike,  corporal,  IKtli  Slasa.  Rcgt. ;  (lisch.  exp.  ofwrvice. 
Joliu  B.  Pike,  priviilc,  48th  Mnsa.  Regt. ;  diiwh.  exp.  of  Bt-rvice. 

Jowph  S.  Pike,  wagoner,  ISth  Mam.  Regt. ;  diBcb.  exp.  of  service. 

EliufiP.  Bnrllitt,  priviite,  -Itth  Mob«.  Kegt. ;  dlsch.  exp.  of  service. 

Enoch  M.  Collini*,  pHvate,  4Mb  Mhsm.  Regt.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Horace  Ruddock,  irivate,  48lh  Muss.  Regt.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

SorauelComu,  2d  lieuleoant,  48Ih  Mass.  Begt.;dl&cb.  exp.  of  ser- 
Tlce. 

Johu  \V.  Coffin,  private,  48lh  Mnw.  Regt. ;  died  of  disease. 

Win.  H.  H.  Pike,  private,  48th  MiiBs.  Regt. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

CharU'ti  T.  Pliillii*,  priviile,  4Sth  Slaw.  Regt. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Jutfiah  F.  Bntwii,  private,  48tb  Mass.  Regt.;  re  enliwled  and  dis- 
charged. 

John  Dow,  Jr.,  private,  48tb  Masx.  Regt. ;  disch.  exp.  of  eorvice. 

Aaron  M.  Dow,  private,  48th  Wots.  Regt.  ;  diecb.  exp.  of  service. 

Jottepli  N.  Dow,  (Ii  nmnier,  -Igtb  Miiw.  Regt. ;  diecb.  exp.  of  service. 

Geo.  A.  Cnrtit*.  irivnte,  48th  Mnss.  Hegt.  ;  disth.  exp.  of  service. 

Siinmel  I-.  Moriill,  private,  48tb  Mush.  Regt.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Stephen  Dow,  priviile,  48tb  Mass.  Regt.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Jiinies  Mullowniiy,  private;  killed  in  battle. 

Wui.  Schmidt,  private. 

John  0.  Donnell,  private. 

Wm.  Campbell,  private. 

Hugh  Gaile,  private. 

Abraham  Wright,  private  ;  drafted  ;  sent  to  Long  Island. 

Wni.  H.  H.  llratlhiny,  private,  2(1  H.  A. ;  di^b.  exp.  of  ser\'ico. 

JuHhun  Vi'.  Eaton,  private,  2d  H.  A. ;  disch.  exp.  of  service. 

Zaduc  II.  Sniilh,  private,  2d  H.  A. ;  disch.  exp.  of  servico. 

David  Page,  private,  Ist  H.  A. ;  discb.  exp.  of  service. 

GuotuvusII.  Eaton,  private,  2d  II.  A. ;  disch.  exp.  of  Bervlce. 

Riihiird  L.  Cnrrit-r,  private,  2d  II.  A. ;  diw.  exp.  of  service. 

Jesse  W.  Shaw,  private,  2d  H.  A.  ;  diBcli.  exp.  of  service. 

Tlmniad  Welch,  private,  2d  H.  A.;  difcb.  exp.  of  service. 

SaHfbhry  in  the  Navy  dvring  the  Hebe/lion. 

Merrill  George,  on  "Sumter"  and  ''Colorado." 

Janivs.Ki'iiniHon,  ship  "Ino."  He  was  in  engagement  that  captured 
Mason  and  Slldell.     i'erved  one  year  and  was  diwbaiged. 

Simeon  Lowell,  on  "  Kitlatinny  ;"  di owned  off  Texas. 

Howard  K.  Wlllinnis,  on  U.S.  "Suhinc,"  *' Itlotliader"  and  "  Niag- 
ara ;"  diwh.  e,\p.  of  eervice. 

Herbert  W.  George,  on  *'Snn  Jacinto." 

Oliver  Lamprey,  on  gtinboat  "  Cambridge ;"  coat-beaver,  promoted  to 
fireman. 

John  S.  Peltengill,  on  bark  '*Yo«ng  Rover;"  diacb.  exp.  of  term, 
which  was  1  y«'ar. 

Herbert  K.  Pike,  on  receiving  Bl)ip  "Ohio  ;"  died  of  fever. 

Henry  P.  Wells. 

Ivlwanl  Ctimlou,  on  *' Vincenues." 

IiHVid  l^mb,  on  "Oblu"  and  "  Siibine  ;"  disch.  for  disability. 

Jumes  A.  Rowell,  on  "Ohio"  and  "Sabine." 

I'anlel  Page,  on  "Oliio"  and  "Sabine;'*  disch.  oxp,  of  seivlce, 

Geo.  W.  Colby,  on  "gnbine,"  "ViinicDi,"  "Land  CnBlle,"  etc. 
diach.  exp.  of  term. 

John  W.  Wadieigh,  on  "Ohio"  and  "Fort  Henry;"  disch.  for  dlau- 
bllity. 

Wn».  V.  Jones,  on'*' Fori  Henry  "  and  "Vandalla;"  dlnch.  exp.  of 
■errico. 

!)cnvtlle  Foot,  on  "  Ohio  "  and  "  Nlln  ;"  disch,  exp.  of  service. 

Win.  (»akea,  un  "PurlaDiouth  ;"  Ulscb.  exp.  of  si-rvlce. 


niOGRAPniCAL. 


8KTH    CI.AKK. 

Tliomns  Clark  (first  generiitiun),  the  pilgrim,  came 
to  tbio  coiiiitiY  ill  Ihe  hliip  "Ann,"  Ifi^S.  His  sons 
were  Andrew,  Williiini,  Janiea  and  Nuthanicl  ;  they 
were  all  proiiiiiient  men,  and,  on  the  maternal  8ide,were 


linked  with  the  Lothrops,  Mortons,  Bangs  and  Dil- 
lingliams.  In  line  follows  Andrew  (second  {renera- 
tion),  olde.-^t  son  of  Thomas,  the  pilgrim,  then  Thomas 
(third  generation),  Seth  (fourth  generation),  8eth 
(fifth  generation),  who  moved  from  Harwick  (that 
part  now  Brewster)  to  Salisbury,  Mass.  He  was  an 
officer  on  a  frigate  that  was  pent  to  France,  as  a  pres- 
ent, in  consideration  for  their  assistance  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  He  afterwards  became  a  cap- 
tain in  the  service,  was  taken  captive  and  thrown 
into  prison,  where  his  health  became  so  impaired  that 
he  died  of  consumption  February  23,  1787. 

Seth  (sixth  generation)  was  born  at  Salisbury, 
Mass.,  December  31,  1772;  he  married  Susannah 
Noyes,  December  5, 1797,  daughter  of  Fdmund  Xoyes, 
and  had  seven  children, — Sarah,  born  July  31,  1799, 
and  died  February  17,  1876;  Seth  (>eventli  genera- 
tion), born  March  25,  1801 ;  Edmund,  born  Septem- 
ber 16,  1803,  and  died  November  7, 1880;  Thomas  J., 
born  January  24,  1806,  and  died  August  12,  1877  ; 
Joseph  N.,born  October  17,  1808,  and  died  December 
14,  1883;  Susan,  born  June  20,  1812,  and  died  Febru- 
ary 16,  1882;  Ann,  born  April  17,  1818,  still  living. 
Seth  (seventh  generation),  married  Rebecca  W.  Web- 
ster, daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Sarah  (Waite)  Webster. 
Jonathan  was  the  ton  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Webster, 
D.D.,  who  was  a  minister  in  Salisbury  for  nearly  fifty- 
five  years,  and  a  descendant  from  ,I(diii  Webster,  who 
came  from  England  and  settled  in  Ipswich  at  an  early 
day.  The  children  of  Seth  and  Rebecca  W.  were 
Jonathan  W.  (who  died  in  infancy),  Sarah,  Susan  R. 
and  Seth  (eighth  generation). 

Edmund  married  Soplironia  Locke,  and  had  four 
children,  viz.:  J(<hn  (who  died  Febtuary,  1876), 
Adeline,  Edmund  and  Mary.  Thomas  J.  marrie<l 
Sarah  (Currier),  and  had  one  child,  Susan,  now  Mrs. 
E.  R.  Sibley.  Joseph  N.  married  Harriet  Allen,  and 
had  seven  children,  viz. :  Eliza,  George, Charles,  Har- 
riet (deceased),  Josephine  (deceased), Clara  and  Mar- 
ion. 

Susan  married  John  I'ickett,  of  Beverly  (no  chil- 
dreu) ;  Ann  married  David  Bailey,  and  had  one  child, 
Susie,  now  Mrs.  Jessie  Trask  ;  Seth  (eighth)  married 
M.  Belle  Philbrick,  and  ihey  have  three  children, — 
Mabel  P.,  Gertrude  M.  and  Seth  (ninth  generation). 

Seth  (si.\th),  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  whoso 
portrait  adorns  these  pages,  was  born  December  31, 
1772,  and  in  early  life  was  largely  engaged  in  the 
fishing  business,  owned  a  number  of  fishing-vessels 
and  was  also  a  merchant.  He  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Powow  River  Bank,  and  its  first  presi- 
dent, hobling  the  olfice  for  fourteen  years;  and  it  is 
largely  due  to  him,  in  a  measure,  that  it  owes  its 
complete  success.  He  was  director  in  the  savings 
bank,  was  postmaster  of  Salisbury,  appointed  by 
Jefl'erson,  and  held  the  office  some  forty  years,  the 
longest  in  the  State  in  continuous  service.  Mr. 
Clark  was  the  "  squire "  of  the  town,  and  was 
sought  on  all  hands  for    advice  in  matters  of  busi- 
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ness,  and  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all  who 
knew  him — an  honest  and  upright  man — and  his 
long  life  of  usedilnoss  will  ever  be  cherisliedby  his 
descendants  ami  all  who  remember  him.  He  died 
September  25,  1850,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 


.SETH   CLARK. 

Among  the  business  men  of  this  generation,  none 
liave  occupied  a  more  prominent  position  in  the  town 
than  Seth  Clark,  Sr.,  born  in  Salisbury  JIarch  25, 
ISOl.  He  wiis  the  eldest  of  four.sons, — Setli,  Thomas, 
Edmund  and  Joseph.  His  birthplace  was  Salisbury 
Point.  In  early  life  he  had  the  advantages  of  special 
instruction,  under  the  tuition  of  that  celebrated 
teacher,  Michael  Walch,  who,  in  his  time,  fitted  more 
men  for  business  pursuits  than  any  other  instructor 
in  New  England.  Among  the  scholars  who  attended 
Walch's  private  school  at  the  Point,  kept  in  his  own 
private  dwelling,  were  the  late  Hon.  Caleb  Cashing 
and  Professor  Horatio  B.  Hackett,  the  celebrated 
Greek  scholar. 

Mr.  Clark  received  a  strict  business  education, 
which  served  him  well  in  later  years.  As  he  en- 
tered life  the  tanning  business  was  being  prosecuted 
to  some  extent  at  Rocky  Hill,  and  he  learned  this 
branch  of  trade.  In  1823,  in  company  with  his  three 
brothers,  the  firm  commenced  business  on  Elm 
Street,  where  the  Colchester  Mill  now  is,  and  erected 
an  extensive  tanning  establishment.  The  senior 
member  of  the  firm  was  practically  its  business  man- 
ager, buying  the  raw  hides  and  selling  the  niauuf'ac- 
tured  leather  in  the  markets  of  Salem  and  Boston. 
At  stated  seasons  he  drove  his  own  team  of  two 
horses,  loaded  with  leather,  into  Boston,  completed 
his  sales  and  returned  on  the  following  day. 

The  business  of  the  firm  prospered  and  its  tannery 
was  enlarged.  After  thirty  years  of  active  labor,  Mr. 
Clark  withdrew  from  the  firm  and  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  real  estate  investments.  He  was  able  to  fore- 
cast the  future,  saw  the  prospective  rise  in  values,  and 
became  the  largest  owner  of  real  estate  in  the  towns  of 
Salisbury  and  Amesbury,  as  well  as  the  most  wealthy 
citizen.  In  matters  affecting  questions  of  trade  and 
investment  his  opinion  was  sought  and  cheerfully 
given.  He  was  conservative  to  a  fault,  and  thoroughly 
believed  in  the  pay-as-you-go  principle. 

Mr.  Clark  served  aa  president  and  director  of  the 
Powow  River  National  Bank  for  many  years,  and  was 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Provident  Institution  for 
Savings  from  the  date  of  its  incorporation,  in  1828.  He 
also  served  the  town  in  several  offices  of  trust  and 
responsibility. 

In  habits  of  thought  and  action  he  represented 
the  Puritan  element  of  character.  In  all  business 
transactions  he  expected  and  exacted  the  same  punc- 
tuality and  methods  in  others  that  governed  his  own 
conduct.  In  social  life  he  was  kind  and  considerate. 
He  married  a  granddaughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Web- 
ster, one  of  the  first  ministers  of  the  Rocky  Hill 


Church.  His  only  son,  Seth,  has  been  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  carriages  about  twenty-five  years, 
and  is  one  of  thirty  firms  doing  business  in  Salisbury 
Mills. 

Sei)tembcr  23,  1887,  the  subject  of  this  notice  died, 
at  his  residence  on  Market  Street,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six  years  and  six  months.  As  a  murk  of 
esteem  for  his  long  and  useful  life  and  business  ca- 
reer, work  was  suspended  in  the  community  on  the 
afternoon  of  his  burial,  and  his  funeral  services  were 
largely  attended  by  all  the  influential  and  prominent 
men,  mechanics  and  manufacturers. 

His  death  closes  the  immediate  family  history.  In 
the  eighty-six  years  of  his  life  he  had  seen  the  little 
village  of  a  few  hundred  inh.abitants  grow  in  wealth 
and  prosperity  from  a  valuation  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  that  of  two  millions,  and  his 
own  name  published  as  the  largest  among  its  many 
tax-payers. 

THOMAS  J.   CLARK. 

Thomas  J.  Clark,  more  than  any  other  man  of  his 
day,  was  identified  with  the  interests  of  Salisbury 
and  vicinity,  and  was  well  known  throughout  the 
country.  In  early  life  he  was  a  tanner,  and  retired 
from  that  for  more  public  duties ;  was  nineteen  years 
a  selectman  of  the  town,  for  more  than  fifteen  years 
moderator  at  the  town-meetings,  twenty  years  treas- 
urer of  the  "Provident  Institution  for  Savings  in 
Salisbury  and  Amesbury,"  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  president  of  the  Powow  River  National 
Bank,  of  which  he  was  a  director  from  18.36  to  1870, 
a  director  of  the  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  of  the  Amesbury  and 
Salisbury  Gas  Company.  He  was  also  a  trustee  in 
the  Essex  Agricultural  Society.  More  than  forty 
years  ago  he  was  a  member  of  the  Jljissachusetts 
Senate,  contemporaneously  with  the  late  Hon.  Henry 
Wilson,  and  up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Wilson's  death 
the  friendship  formed  so  many  years  before  was  con- 
tinued. For  four  years  from  1849  he  was  naval  of- 
ficer at  the  Custom-House  at  Newburyport.  In  every 
sense  he  was  a  man  of  the  public.  He  was  never  at 
rest,  and  was  always  at  the  beck  and  call  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens. He  has  administered  more  estates  and 
been  the  guardian  of  more  children,  and  the  trustee 
of  more  property  than  any  other  man  in  this  section. 
He  has  also  been  unremitting  in  his  attentions  to  the 
sick,  and  has  superintended  more  funerals  than  even 
the  town  clergy.  Always  fresh  and  vivacious,  vigor- 
ous in  manner  and  in  the  conduct  of  his  business,  he 
did  not  show  his  years.  His  disease  was  congestion 
of  the  brain,  accompanied  by  general  debility,  which 
so  rapidly  developed  that  his  body  became  debilitated 
in  sympathy  with  his  mind,  and  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred August  12,  1877,  was  in  .some  respects  a  sud- 
den one.  He  is  greatly  missed  in  the  community  in 
which  he  was  so  long  known,  and  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  wealthiest  and  worthiebt  citizens. 
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His  funeral  took  place  Wednesday,  August  15, 
1877,  and  was  by  far  the  largest  ever  known  in  this 
section.  The  village  was  in  nic)urning.  The  Powow 
River  National  and  Savings  Banks,  the  American 
HoU'ie  and  several  stores  were  heavily  draped  in 
mourning,  and  every  store  and  manufactory  in  town 
was  closed. 

The  funeral  rites  were  performed  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Hartman,  of  the  Baptist  Church,  where  the  deceased 
worshipped.  He  said  that  ou  the  sad  occasion  which 
had  called  together  the  mourning  company  there  as- 
sembled, it  would  not  be  possible  to  say  all  that 
ought  to  be  said  of  the  noble  brother  whose  life  had 
so  suddenly  been  brought  to  a  close.  A  life  so  no- 
ble, so  self-sacrificing,  so  profitable  to  the  commu- 
nity, deserves  a  better  eulogy.  The  deceased  pos- 
sessed virtues  and  excellencies  of  character  such  as 
few  men  were  endowed  with,  in  the  line  of  those 
virtues  and  noble  traits  the  speaker,  as  he  had  gone 
from  State  to  State,  had  never  .seen  his  equal.  His 
death  was  an  eminent  loss  to  the  society  and  the 
business  of  the  community.  Throughout  the  entire 
region  round  about,  all  would  miss  him.  They  would 
miss  his  familiar  face,  his  helping  hand,  his  wise 
counsel.  The  poor  and  the  destitute  and  the  friend- 
less, the  widow  and  the  orphan  would  miss  him. 
Never  had  his  heart  or  his  hand  been  shut  to  them. 
None  hesitated  to  approach  him  in  any  extremity. 
To  them  his  loss  would  be  irreparable.  To  his 
friends  and  relatives,  and  his  sorrowing  family  cir- 
cle, he  had  only  the  consolation  of  Christ's  love  to 
offer — the  consolation  given  by  One  who  had  en- 
dured every  human  trial  that  He  might  sympathize 
with  poor  humanity. 


EDMUND  MORRILL. 

Edmund  AForrill  was  the  son  of  Abraham  and 
Mary  (Baglcy )  Morrill,  and  the  grandson  of  Abraham, 
both  of  whom  wore  born  in  Salisbury.  It  is  said  by 
the  older  members  of  the  family  that  the  first  of  their 
line  that  came  to  this  country  were  Reuben,  Samuel 
and  Ehben,  from  which  Edmund  Morrill  descended. 
The  children  of  Abraham  and  Mary  were  Eli/a,  born 
June  14,  1802  (she  married  Daniel  Merrill);  John, 
born  February  5,  1805,  and  married  for  fimt  wife 
Sally  Marston,  and  for  second  Elmira  Morrill ;  Ed- 
mund, born  May  20,  1807,  and  married  Abigail 
Leavitt,  daughter  of  Simon  Leavitt,  of  North  Hamp- 
ton, N.  H.;  Amos,  born  August  25,  1809,  and  mar- 
ried Merandy  Dickson  (he  went  to  Texas,  where  he 
practiced  law  and  became  a  judge  and  was  widely 
knf)wn);  Mary  Ann,  born  November  25,1812;  Abi- 
gail, born  September  19,  1818,  and  died  in  infancy. 

The  children  of  Edmund  and  Abigail  Morrill  are 
Mary  A.  and  Abraham  L.  Mary  A.  married  A.  \V. 
Bartlett,  an<l  had  three  children — Mary  A.,  Alice  M. 
and  Edinurxl  M.  Abraham  married  S.irah  E.  Smith, 
and  lias  one  child— Lida. 


Abraham,  Sr.,  the  father  of  Edmund,  was  a  repre- 
sentative farmer  and  one  of  the  substantial  citizens  of 
Salisbury.  He  died  June  24,  18tj2,  aged  eighty-six 
years  and  three  months. 

Edmund,  his  son,  whose  picture  is  here  shown, 
lives  on  the  old  farm.  He,  like  his  father,  is  a  farmer, 
and  extensively  engaged  in  the  lumber  business,  and 
is  one  of  the  solid  citizens  of  Salisbury  (now  Ames- 
burv). 


^  CAPTAIN  ABRAHAM  COLBY. 

Captain  John  Colby  was  the  son  of  Gee  and  grand- 
son of  Obediah,  and  was  born  in  Salisbury,  Mass., 
November  28,  1785.  Gee  was  born  December  16, 
1761,  and  died  April  21,  1822  ;  he  had  four  children 
— Abraham,  born  in  1785;  Mary  0.,  born  September 
13,  1787;  John,  born  March  27,  1790;  and  Hannah, 
born  in  June,  1810. 

Captain  Abraham  Colby  married  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Colonel  Jonathan  Smith,  and  had  two  children, 
viz.,  Mary  O.  and  Samuel  S. 

Captain  Colby  in  early  life  learned  the  trade  of 
tallow  chandler,  and  later  in  life  was  engaged  in  the 
fishing  business,  sending  out  vessels  for  that  purpose, 
and  was  also  employed  for  a  time  in  the  coasting 
trade.  In  1812  he  went  privateering  in  the  ship 
"America;  "  finally  retired  from  active  business  and 
settled  down  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labors. 

He  was  president  of  the  Amesbury  and  Salisbury 
Savings  Bank  for  several  years,  and  was  one  of  the 
substantial  citizens  of  the  town.  He  died  September 
15,  1865. 


.lOHN    ROWELL. 

The  son  of  Jacob  and  Abigail  Rowell  was  born  in 
Amesbury  January  28,  1806  (see  sketch  of  Jacob);  his 
father  was  a  farmer,  but  with  John  this  occupation 
was  not  congenial,  an<l  he  followed  various  pursuits 
until  about  the  year  lS5.'i,  when  he  engaged  in  the 
watchmaking,  jewelry  and  fancy  goods  business. 
This  he  followed  with  success  for  a  number  of  years. 
In  1867  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Bullock  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  in  1855  was  appointed  deputy- 
sheriff  of  the  county,  which  office  he  held  fourteen 
years.  Mr.  Rowell  was  i)urely  a  man  of  the  public, 
honest  in  all  his  dealings,  quick  to  act  and  a  good 
adviser. 

His  happy,  jovial  way  made  him  exceedingly  pop- 
ular, and  many  amusing  incidents  are  related  of  his 
experience  with  the  class  he  was  obliged  to  deal 
with  in  performing  the  duties  of  dcputy-sheriH'. 

He  was  widely  known  througlu.ut  the  county,  and 
his  happy  way  and  manner  were  calculated  to  make 
friends  wherever  he  went.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Powow  River  Lodge,  and  herewith 
we  append  the  report  of  that  fraternity  after  his 
death, — 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Powow  River  Lodge,  held 
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Tuesday,  July  2,  1872,  the  denth  of  our  late  brother 
was  reported  with  appropriate  remarks,  and  a  desire 
was  expre.-ised  to  extend  our  sympathies  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased  at  this  time  of  their  deep  affliction. 
All  that  human  power  and  skill  of  man  could  do  has 
been  done  to  arrest  the  projcross  of  disease,  but  in  the 
providence  of  God  all  was  in  vain.  Death  came  and 
has  removed  from  us  an  afl'ectionate  husband,  a 
kind  father,  and  a  true  and  faithful  brother.  We 
mourn  his  loss,  and  shall  long  cherish  the  memory  of 
his  many  excellent  qualities.  To  especially  the 
widow  of  the  deceased  do  we  ofler  this  tribute  of  con- 
dolence, and  if  during  the  remaining  years  of  life  she 
should  need  our  aid,  council  or  advice,  be  assured  we 
will  not  be  found  wanting  in  the  discharge  of  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  Order,  of  which  Mr.  Rowell  was  for 
80  many  years  an  honored  member." 

Mr.  Rowell  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Alexander 
Stuart  (she  died  November  20,  1879).  They  had  two 
children — J.  Stuart  and  Sarah  A.  J.  Stuart  married 
May  Cary,  of  Watertown,  Mass.,  and  had  one  child, 
who  died  in  infancy,  and  the  father  and  mother  are 
also  deceased. 

Sarah  A.  married  Stephen  C.  Patten,  son  of 
Charles  B.,a  merchant  of  Amesbury. 


CHARLES   B.    PATTEX. 

Charles  B.  Patten,  the  son  of  Willis  Patten, 
was  born  in  West  Amesbury,  September  18, 
1794.  His  father  was  a  blacksmith  in  West 
Amesbury  for  many  years.  Charles  learned 
the  trade  of  blacksmithing  of  his  father,  and 
in  1819  or  '20  moved  the  shop  on  the  ice  to  Salisbury, 
which  was  considered  quite  a  feat  in  those  days.  The 
carriage  business  was  then  in  its  infancy,  one  man 
making  the  wheels  (by  hand),  another  the  bodies  and 
so  on.  •  Charles  B.  was  the  only  blacksmith  in  these 
parts  and  made  all  the  iron-work  and  springs  for 
wagons  and  chaise.  After  a  time  there  was  as  many 
shops  making  wagon-parts  as  there  were  parts  to  a 
wagon,  and  so  year  after  year  it  kept  increasing.  It 
might  be  said  that  Mr.  Patten  was  a  pioneer  in  this 
particular  department  of  the  carriage  business.  His 
shop  was  located  on  Market  Street,  a  stone's  throw 
from  where  Stephen  Patten  now  lives.  Mr.  Pattga, 
in  later  life,  was  in  delicate  health,  had  a  stroke 
of  paralysis,  which  prevented  him  from  active  work 
in  the  shop,  and  after  a  time  was  obliged  to  give  up 
his  work  to  his  son  George,  who  succeeded  him  after 
his  death,  which  occurred  March  23,  1846.  Mr. 
Patten  was  a  man  highly  respected  and  widely  known. 
He  was  a  member  of  St.  Peters  Lodge,  Newbury- 
port,  and  was  lieutenant  in  the  old  Amesbury  and. 
Salisbury  military  company.  Mr.  Patten  married 
Mar)',  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Rachel  Clement ;  they 
had  eight  children,  viz. :  Mary  Elizabeth,  Caroline, 
George  H.,  Sarah  L.,  Emeline,  Chas.  W.,  Susan  U.  and 
Stephen  C. 


Elizabeth  died  in  1861 ;  Caroline  married  Cyrus  A. 
Brewer;  Geo.  H.  died  in  1872;  Sarah  L.  died  in 
1871 ;  Emeline  married  Jonathan  W.  Keniston  ; 
Chas.  W.  married  Elizabeth  O.  Sargent ;  Stephen  C. 
married  Sarah  Ann  Rowell,  daughter  of  John  Rowell. 

Stephen  C  worked  with  his  brother,  blacksmithing, 
until  twenty-six  years  of  age,  when  he  started  in  the 
furniture  business,  in  which  he  is  now  engaged,  cov- 
ering a  period  of  twenty-six  years. 


JOHN    MORRILL. 

Abraham  Morrill  (first  generation)  settled  in  Salis- 
bury in  1641.  Jacob  (second  generation)  was  his 
second  son.  Then  in  line  comes  Aaron  (third  genera- 
tion), fourth  son  of  Jacob;  Elijah  (fourth  generation), 
first  son  of  Aaron  ;  Ezra  (fifth  generation),  first  son  of 
Elijah.  Elijah  had  nine  children,  viz.:  Ezra,  born  in 
1742;  Anna,  born  1744;  Elijah,  born  174.5;  May, 
born  1749;  Betsey,  died  in  infancy;  Robert,  born 
1753;  Betsey,  born  1755;  Eliza,  born  1757;  Benja- 
min, born  1759.  Ezra  married,  first  wife,  Elizabeth 
Greeley,  and  had  three  children, — Anna,  Elizabeth 
and  Hannah.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Morrill  died  July 
10,  1777,  in  her  thirty-third  year. 

Mr.  Morrill  married,  for  second  wife,  Sarah  Morrill, 
November  5,  1780.  Their  children  were  John,  born 
Octobers,  1784;  Ezra,  born  April  3,  1787;  and  Wil- 
liam, born  November  6,  1789.  Mrs.  Sarah  Morrill 
died  November  5,  1750,  and  her  husband  Ezra  died 
December  23,  1797,  aged  fifty -six  years. 

John  married,  January  2,  1811,  Abigail  Currier. 
She  was  born  January  6,  1791,  and  was  the  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Currier.  They  had  six  children, — Sarah, 
born  July  13,  1811 ;  William  E.,  born  July  13,  1813; 
Elizabeth,  born  January  19,  1816;  Abigail,  born 
March  19,  1820  ;  Ezra  C,  born  September  4,  1822  ; 
Mary  J.,  born  February  6, 1826.  Sarah  married  Ben- 
jamin Osgood  ;  she  died  childless  in  1874,  aged  sixty- 
three  years..  iVi/liam  E.  married  Mary  F.  Merrill, 
and  had  three  children,  viz.:  John  W.,  Mary  A.  and 
Sarah  F.  Mrs.  William  E.  Morrill  died  April  7, 
1881,  aged  sixty-six  years.  Elizabeth  married  Paul 
Bickford,  and  had  three  children, — Sarah  M.,  John 
and  Frank.  Abigail  married  Aaron  Jlorrill ;  have 
four  children,— Anna,  Mary,  Alice  and  John.  Ezra 
C.  married  Hannah  Swett,  daughter  of  Timothy 
Swett,  and  have  had  three  children, — Edward  W., 
Charles  E.  and  William  F.  Mary  J.  married 
Thomas  Eaton,  and  have  had  two  children.  Edward 
W.  married  Mary  Pender,  and  have  had  two  chil- 
dren,— William  E.  and  Fred.  William  F.  married 
Eliza  Lane. 

John  Morrill,  whose  picture  is  here  shown,  learned 
the  carpenter  trade  in  early  life  at  Newburjport, 
which  occupation  he  followed  through  life.  He  was 
a  prominent  man  of  the  town.  Served  two  terms  in  the 
Legislature(183G-38),besides  holding  other  mi  nor  town 
offices.    He  wan  business-like  in  his  bearing,  hoaest 
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in  all  his  dealings,  retiring  in  manner,  yet  stern,  and 
his  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Rocky  Hill  Church  and  contributed 
liberally  to  its  support.  Mr.  Morrill  was  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him.  He  died  February  20,  1850, 
aged  seventy-one  years.  His  two  sons  are  now  active 
business  men.  William  has  followed  the  business  of 
contractor  and  builder;  Ezra  learned  the  trade  of 
ship-joiner,  and  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  building 
of  dories-  Both  William  and  Ezra  Morrill  are  men 
of  high  standing  in  their  town  and  respected  by  all. 


CHAPTER  CXX. 
SWAMPSCOTT. 


BY  JAMES  R.  NEWHALL. 


TntntdvclKtri/  Itemarke — Xalural  Siluation — A'anie — Cbnim«iceK)ett(  of  Si;ttle- 
metiL 

History  touches  hU  human  life,  on  every  side.  It  instructs  the  indi- 
vidual. It  gives  a  new  tone  to  a  community.  It  elevates  a  nation.  It 
enlivens  a  generation.     It  Inspires  the  liuman  race, — John  A.  Atidreic. 

As  the  voyager  eastward  from  Boston  skirts  along 
the  northern  shore  of  JMassachusctts  Bay,  and  passes 
the  dark,  wave-worn  cliffs  of  Nahant,  there  opens 
upon  bis  left  the  picturesque  inlet  called  in  the  old 
maps  Nahant  Bay,  but  more  frequently,  in  popular 
parlance,  Swampscott  Bay.  In  calm  sunshine  it  is  a 
beautiful  expanse;  but  in  wind  and  storm,  full  of 
terrors  and  danger.-*.  One  of  the  most  con.spicuou8 
objects  that  meet  the  eye  is  Egg  Rock,  precipitous 
and  lonely,  with  its  little  light-house,  shedding  at 
night  its  hospitable  rays  of  silent  warning. 

Along  the  whole  extent  of  the  shore  of  the  little 
bay  lies  the  town  of  Swampscott,  with  its  picturesque 
fishing  flotilla  rocking  languidly  in  front,  as  if  keep- 
ing watch  and  ward,  unless  it  be  an  hour  when  duly 
has  called  them  ofl"  to  "  tempt  the  dangers  of  the 
deep."  On  the  rising  grounds  above  the  beaches 
the  active  body  of  the  town  is  seen.  Upon  the 
rocky  heights  and  among  the  partially  wooded  hills 
in  the  background  and  the  jutting  headlands  on 
either  hand  are  scattered  many  residences  of  the 
wealthy  and  romantic,  as  well  as  humbler  habita- 
tions of  the  less  ambitious  toilers- 
Such  is  the  natural  situation  of  Swampscott — 
healthy,  attractive  and  by  no  means  isolated.  It  is 
about  a  dozen  miles  from  Boston,  in  a  northeasterly 
direction,  with  a  population  of  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  seventy-one,  according  to  the  census  of 
188.'),  which  number  is  greatly  augmented  in  summer 
by  the  influx  of  temporary  sojourners  who  are  at- 
tracted by  the  salul>rity  of  its  airs  and  the  charms  of 
its  scenery. 
Swampacott   remained  a   part  of  Lynn  till    1802, 


when  it  was  set  off  as  a  separate  town,  the  first  town 
government  being  organized  on  the  5th  day  of  June 
of  that  year.  The  earlier  history  of  the  place  is  so 
interwoven  with  that  of  Lynn  that  it  becomes  in  a 
sense  awkward  to  attempt  to  treat  it  as  separate. 
Though  there  was  no  distinct  Swampscott  municipal- 
ity till  1852,  it  may  be  claimed  that  this,  as  well  as 
any  place,  is  entitled  to  a  recognition  of  occurrences 
within  its  borders,  under  whatever  name  or  jurisdic- 
tion it  may  have  existed. 

"  Swampscot  is  the  original  Indian  name  of  the 
fishing-village  at  the  eastern  i)art  of  the  town,"  says 
Mr.  Lewis,  the  historian  of  Lynn,  who  always  spelled 
the  name  with  one  t ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  resison 
why  another  should  have  been  added.  The  Indian 
language  was  unlearned  and  unwritten,  at  least  by 
the  tribes  hereabout,  and  many  of  the  attempts  at 
etymological  tracing  are  more  curious  than  satis- 
factory. 

The  first  white  man  who  settled  in  Swampscott 
appears  to  have  been  Fraxcis  Ingalls,  a  tanner  by 
trade.  He  came  with  the  little  band  of  five  who  ar- 
rived, according  to  the  commonly  received  opin- 
ion, on  a  June  day,  in  1629 — three  years  after  the 
settlement  of  Salem  by  Roger  Conant  and  one  year 
before  the  settlement  of  Boston,  leaving  out  of  the 
account  the  lodgment  of  Mr.  Blackstone.  The  names 
of  the  others  composing  the  little  company  were  Ed- 
mund Ingalls,  a  brother  of  Francis,  William  Dixey, 
John  Wood  and  William  Wood,  the  two  latter  pro- 
bably father  and  son.  There  may  have  been  others 
with  them  ;  but,  if  so,  the  names  are  lost.  They  set- 
tled in  the  vicinity  of  each  other,  as  was  natural, 
under  the  circumstances,  though  Francis  Ingalls 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  who  pitched  his 
tent  over  the  Swampscott  border,  as  it  is  now  de- 
fined. But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  where  the 
Swampscott  line  then,  and  for  many  years  thereafter, 
ran.  If  the  name  means  Red  Rock,  as  suggested  in 
Thompson's  Sketches,  it  might  apply  to  a  large  ex- 
tent of  shore  both  westward  and  eastward  from  the 
present  lines. 

The  settlers  do  not  seem  to  have  purchjised  any 
lands,  but  to  have  come  under  the  broad  permission 
of  the  arbitrary  Endicott  to  "goe  where  they  would." 
The  Indian  pojuilation  about  here  at  that  time  was 
very  small,  and  there  was  little  to  be  apprehended 
I'roiu  their  hostility,  even  though  they  might  in  some 
instances  feel  aggrieved.  It  is  not,  however,  intend- 
ed to  insinuate  that  the  settlers  did  not  honestly  pay 
for  their  lands  when  true  owners  subsequently  ap- 
peared. The  lands  were  of  little  or  no  value  to  the 
red  men,  for  they  were  not  an  agricultural  nor  a  pas- 
toral people.  And  no  doubt  some  of  the  beautiful 
tracts  that  now  command  thousands  of  dollars  were 
once  purchased  for  a  hatchet,  a  hoe,  or  half  a  dozen 
drams  of  "  fire-water." 

William  Wood  was  evidently  the  most  active  and 
intelligent  of  the  party,  had  a  more  just  comprehen- 
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sion  of  the  cundition  and  prospects  of  the  immigrants, 
anil  soon  bogan  by  his  pen  to  celebrate  and  magnify 
the  merits  and  advantages  of  the  new  Canaan.  He 
was  the  autlior  of  "  New  Enghmd's  I'rosiiect,"  pub- 
lished in  Loudon  in  1G34 — a  work  which  then  did 
much  to  direct  attention  to  New  England,  and  which 
is  still  held  in  high  repute  as  faithfully  picturing 
aftairs  as  they  then  existed.  He  indeed  took  a  rosy 
view  of  most  things,  but  in  no  essentials  led  tlic  way 
to  disappointment. 

It  has  been  claimed,  witli  possibly  too  much  perti- 
nacity, that  General  John  Hunifrey,  who  was  one  of 
the  original  Ma-ssachusetts  patentees  and  took  great 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  colonists,  became  an 
early  resident  of  Swanipscott.  But  it  is  not  per- 
ceived how  that  could  have  been,  unless  the  territory 
that  went  by  the  name  extended  so  far  westward  as 
to  include  Nahant  Street  in  Lynn.  The  error  of 
locating  him  at  Swampscott  probably  arose  from  the 
inadvertent  statement  of  Mr.  Lewis,  who,  in  the 
"History  of  Lynn,"  speaking  of  his  arrival,  in  1634, 
says  he  "  went  to  reside  on  his  farm  at  Swampscot." 
But  he  had  no  farm  at  Swamp!*cott.  The  land  there 
was  not  granted  to  him  till  1635,  and  then  only  con- 
ditionally. The  words  of  the  court  record,  May  6, 
1635,  are :  "  Further  it  is  ordered  that  the  land  be- 
twixte  the  Clifte  and  the  Forest  Ryver,  neere  Marble 
Head  shall  for  the  present  be  improved  by  John 
Humphrey,  Esq."  Nobody  seems  to  doubt  that  this 
is  the  land  in  question.  And  it  will  be  noticed  that 
this  was  the  year  after  his  arrival,  and  that  it  was  for 
his  improvement  "  for  the  present."  And  further- 
more, the  court  add  that  if  the  people  of  Marblehead 
should  need  the  land,  or  if  the  people  of  .Salem  could 
show  a  right  to  it,  Mr.  Hunifrey  should  part  with  it. 
Now  is  it  at  all  likely  that  he,  a  shrewd  lawyer,  would 
build  a  house  on  land  to  which  he  had  no  better  title 
than  that  ?  It  was  not  till  1638,  only  three  years  be- 
fore he  left  the  country,  that  the  grant  was  made  abso- 
lute, it  probably  then  appearing  to  the  court  that  nei- 
ther Salem  nor  Marblehead  would  make  any  claim. 

It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Humfrey  had  a  house  on  Na- 
hant Street,  Lynn,  and  owned  lands  adjacent.  In  no 
deed,  will  or  inventory  does  the  writer  find  evidence 
that  he  had  a  house  in  Swampscott.  It  was  in  1640  that 
his  barn  was  burned  by  the  careless  use  of  gunpowder 
by  a  servant.  And  the  court  record  says,  "  Henry 
Stevens  for  fireing  the  barne  of  his  master,  Mr.  John 
Humfrey,  he  was  ordered  to  be  servant  to  Mr.  Hum- 
frey for  21  years  from  this  day  [Dec.  1, 1640]  towards 
recompencing  the  loss."  Mr.  Lewis,  in  stating  the 
fact,  says  the  barn  was  on  Nahant  street.  This  seems 
to  indicate  that  he  had  become  aware  of  his  mistake 
in  locating  him  at  Swampscott.  He  also  says,  under 
date  1636,  "  Mr.  Humfrey  built  a  windmill  on  the 
eastern  mound  of  Sagamore  Hill."  The  barn  and 
windmill  were,  no  doubt,  near  the  house,  which  was 
probably  endangered  by  the  fire.  The  mill  was  built 
within  two  years  after  his  arrival,  and  the  fire  occur- 
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red  but  the  year  before  he  left  the  country.  How 
happened  it,  if  he  lived  in  Swampscott,  that  his  barn 
and  mill  were  away  olfon  the  west  of  Nahant  Street 
in  Lynn  ? 

That  Mr.  Humfrey's  extensive  land  grant  in  ques- 
tion came  to  be  called  his  "  farm  Swampscott  "  is  no 
doubt  true;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  lived  there, 
any  more  than  that  he  lived  in  Lynn  field  where  he  like- 
wise had  an  extensive  grant.  It  may  have  been  a 
mere  arbitrarily  distinguishing  name,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  old  English  gentry  in  designating  their 
outlying  farm  lands.  Lechford  speaks  of  Mr. 
Humfrey's  farm  Swampscott,  not  his  farm  at  or  in, 
Swanipscott.  Winthrop  .speaks  of  it  as  "  a  farm  of 
Jlr.  Humfrey;"  and  would  he  have  spoken  thus  if  it 
had  also  been  his  re.sidence?  And  even  Mr.  Lewis, 
in  speaking  of  Lady  Moody,  says,  "  In  1641  she  pur- 
chased Mr.  John  Humfrey's  farm  caWerfSwampscott." 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  Mr.  Humfrey  Wiis  in 
the  country  but  a  short  time.  He  came  in  1634  and  left 
in  1641,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  lived  in  Lynn 
the  whole  of  even  that  short  period.  Mr.  Drake,  the 
accurate  historian  of  Boston,  says,  "He  resided  a  while 
in  Lynn,  then  at  Salem."  And  Bently  speaks  of  him 
as  residing  in  Salem.  And  all  seem  to  agree  that  he 
was  of  the  Salem  church. 

The  "  Farm  House  "  still  standing  on  the  estate  so 
improved  and  adorned  by  the  late  Hon.  E.  Redington 
Mudge  has  been  claimed  to  be  the  identical  house 
reared  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Humfrey.  But  does  not 
the  structure  itself  show  that  it  belongs  to  a  later  per- 
iod of  New  England  architecture?  And,  moreover, 
the  late  Josiah  M.  Nichols,  who  spent  much  time  in 
patiently  examining  the  old  records  and  tracing  out 
titles,  maintained,  with  much  positiveness,  that  that 
part  of  the  Mudge  estate  did  not  come  within  any 
grant  to  Mr.  Humfrey.  The  writer  has  some  satis 
faction  in  the  assurance  that  the  "  Farm  House  "  was 
reared  by  an  ancestor  of  his  own,  not  far  from  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century — a  Burrill,  oftheold 
Burrill  family  of  Tower  Hill,  Lynn. 

Ebenezcr  Burrill,  the  first  of  the  name  who  settled 
in  Swampscott,  became  possessor  of  the  land  there  by 
the  will  of  his  father,  known  as  Lieutenant  John 
Burrill,  who  lived  on  Boston  Street  near  Federal,  in 
Lynn.  But  which  of  these  Burrills  or  whether  some 
other  of  the  family  built  the  "  Farm  House"  is  not 
known.  Ebenezer,  by  will  dated  Jan.  14,  1761,  gave 
the  estate  to  his  son  Samuel. 

The  "  Farm  House"  remained  in  the  Burrill  family 
many  years  ;  and  the  noble  elm  in  front,  that  still 
spreads  its  patriarchal  branches  atid  allures  to  its  re- 
freshing shade  thoughtful  age  and  buoyant  youth,  as 
in  far-off  years  it  allured  to  noonday  rest  the  sturdy 
toilers  on  the  farm,  and  at  evening  invited  the  youth 
to  their  moonlight  sports,  is  believed  to  have  been 
planted  by  one  of  the  family  about  the  year  1740. 

Historical  mistakes,  like  that  concerning  the  loca- 
tion of  Mr.  Humfrey,  are  not,  perhaps,  of  much  im- 
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portance  to  such  readers  as  merely  seek  casual  enter- 
tainment. But  they  may,  under  .some  circumstances, 
become  of  grave  moment. 

Mr.  Huml'rcy  was  au  eminent  man,  took  great  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  colonists,  and  contributed 
liberally  of  his  abundant  means.  He  wsis  a  military 
commander,  a  legislator,  executive  and  judicial  ofR- 
cer;  and  all  his  doings  were  marked  by  ability  and 
integrity. 

A  similar  mistake  to  that  regarding  Mr.  Huinfrey's 
location  has  prevailed  in  relation  to  Lady  Deborah 
Moody.  She  i)urchased  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
Swampscott  land,  and  probably  for  a  short  time  occu- 
pied the  house  on  Nahant  Street,  Lynn.  Lechford 
»ays  she  lived  in  Lynn,  though  of  the  Salem  church. 
She,  however,  could  have  been  about  here  but  a  short 
time.  Winthrop  speaks  of  her  as  "a  wise  and  an- 
ciently religious  woman,"  adding  that  she  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Salem  church.  That  she  lived  in  Salem  a  part 
of  the  short  time  she  was  hereabout,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  eminent  authority  last  quoted  speaks  of 
a  tempest  that  unroofed  "  Lady  Moody's  house  in 
Salem,"  the  site  of  which  has  been  fixed  by  antiqua- 
ries as  in  Washington  Street,  where  the  present  post- 
office  stands.  Mr.  Upham  describes  the  house  as  of 
one  story,  nine  feet  in  height,  and  with  a  flat  roof. 
She  was  a  woman  of  large  property  and  high  family 
connection.  Governor  Vane  was  a  kinsman  of  hers. 
On  account  of  her  convictions  regarding  infant  bap- 
tism she  was  virtually  banished,  and  in  1643  sought 
a  home  in  the  Dutch  jurisdiction  on  Long  Island, 
where  she  met  with  divers  misfortunes. 

It  would  not  profit  to  further  pursue  these  inquiries. 
And  it  need  only  be  added,  in  a  summarizing  way, 
that  there  seems  little  room  for  doubt  that  Mr.  Ilum- 
frey  lived  on  the  easterly  side  of  Nahant  Street,  Lynn, 
very  near  where  Ocean  Street  now  opens  ;  that  he  had 
extensive  grants  of  land  within  the  present  bounds  of 
Swampscott  and  in  Lynnlicld,  the  latter  including  the 
picturesque  little  lakelet  still  known  as  Humfrey's 
Pond  ;  and  that,  adjacent  to  his  residence,  he  owned 
a  considerable  tract,  including  much,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  what  is  now  known  as  Sagamore  Hill,  on  which 
stood  his  windmill. 

There  is  naturally  a  sentimental  love  of  numbering 
among  our  own  pcoi>le  distinguished  individuals. 
And  such  men  as  .Mr.  Hninfrey,  who  was  eminent  for 
his  public  services,  his  virtues  and  accomplishments, 
anil  whose  wife  was  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lin- 
coln, one  of  the  first  noblemen  in  England,  might 
well  justify  such  love  in  the  good  people  of  Swamp- 
scott. But  there  stalked  a  skeleton  into  th.at  home. 
And  one  cannot,  with  complacency,  contemplate  the  j 
dia.isters  that  befell  the  tender  offspring,  left  by  father 
and  mother  in  most  unw.jrthy  wardship.  Many  a 
pang  that  rendered  the  latter  days  of  Mr.  Humfrey 
miserable — almost  unendurable — arose  from  the 
strange  desertion  of  daughters  who  had  not  even 
reached  their  teens.     It  is  apparent  that  he  was  sadly 


disappointed  by  the  failure  of  certain  schemes  for 
political  advancement,  and  though  perhaps  not  broken 
down,  morose  or  irritable,  had  fallen  into  a  settled 
discontent;  and  that  his  wife  was  intolerably  home- 
sick, ever  pining  over  her  privations,  and  yearning 
for  the  brilliant  scenes  of  her  early  home.  So  away 
they  went,  leaving  their  little  ones  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  custodians  totally  unworthy  of  the  sacred 
trust. 


CHAPTER    CXXI. 

SWAMPSCOTT— ( Continued). 
EARLY  SETTLERS  AND  LATER  RESIDENTS. 

Wi'Ur—Keyiar—King  —  Blaney—Burrilt  —  Blanchard  —  M>eJca  —  Ingalh — 
PftitUps—Widger — Mudgf^. 

To  gatber  up  the  memorials  of  those  wlio  have  gone  before  ua,  to  re- 
conNtruct  their  living  portniitd  from  hintoricul  fmgincnt:! eo  widely  ecat- 
tere(l;)8a  worlcof  time,  of  piitioiice  and  of  iiiireiaitting  toil ;  but,  onco 
completed,  the  ancestral  liue,  reaching  far  down  the  vi&tu  of  the  paat, 
will  stand  out  clearly  before  us;  tlie  imaj^os  of  our  fathers  will  tenderly 
live  in  our  niiuils,  and  we  shall  reverently  cherish  their  memories,  as 
will  likewise  the  generations  to  come. — Slafk-r. 

William  Witter.— One  of  the  earliest  settlers  in 
Swampscott  was  William  Witter,  a  farmer,  who  came 
in  l<i30.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  strong 
opinions  and  much  fearlessness  in  expressing  them — 
not  what  would  be  called  a  man  of  education,  but  one 
with  a  good  conception  of  manly  rights  and  account- 
abilities. He  was  a  sturdy  exponent  of  some  of  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  times,  and  a  zealous 
participant  in  transactions  that,  in  a  local  way,  char- 
acterized the  period  in  which  he  lived.  One  of  the 
earliest  occurrences  in  his  life  of  agitation  was  an  of- 
fense for  which,  on  the  28th  of  February,  lf)43,  he  wag 
presented  at  the  Salem  court.  Says  the  record  : 

**  William  Witter — Now  comelng  In,  answered  humbly,  and  coofeflsed 
his  Ignorance,  and  his  wiliingDr«<  to  sec  Light,  and  (upon  Mr,  NorTis,our 
Klder,  his  speech)  seemed  to  be  staggereil,  Inasmucli  as  that  he  came  la 
court  ineltinglie,  Selitenco— Have  called  our  ordenonce  of  God,  a  badg« 
of  till!  whore— on  some  Lecture  day,  the  next  olh  day,  being  a  public 
fust.  To  acknowledge  his  fait,  And  to  ask  Mr.  Cobbett  forgivencaa, 
in  saying  be  spuk  against  his  conscience.  And  enjoined  to  be  hcare 
next  court  att  Salem." 

Mr.  Cobbet,  whose  forgiveness  was  to  be  asked,  was 
a  colleague  of  Rev.  Mr.  Whiting,  minister  of  the 
Lynn  church  ;  and  Mr.  Xorris,  under  whose  speech  he 
seemed  "staggered,"  was  then  minister  of  the  Salem 
church,  and  a  successor  of  Hugh  Peters,  who  was  in- 
termediate between  bim  and  Roger  Williams.  The 
ofl'ense  of  Jlr.  Witter  was  his  declaring  that  infant 
baptism  was  sinful.  He  had  evidently  imbibed  the 
principles  of  Mr,  Williams,  with  whom,  it  is  fair  to 
presume,  considering  the  proximity  of  their  residences, 
he  had  neighborly  acquaintance. 

Three  years  after  the  above  episode — that  is,  in 
16415 — it  is  found  that  he  was  again  presented  at  the 
Quarterly  Court, — 
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**  ttor  myinc  that  they  who  stayed  while  n  Clitlde  is  baptized,  doe  wor- 
ship the  tlyTil  ;  aib<>  Henry  Collens  mid  SUtliew  West,  deliuj;  with  him 
sUiut  the  fDniuT  Pi>efclie,  lie  siH-akw  to  tliein  after  tliiB  mnnner,  Tiiat 
they  wlio  staye^l  at  tiie  baptizing  of  a  CliiltlL',  did  take  tlie  name  of  tlio 
Father  Sonn,  and  hotly  glioet  in  vaiats  and  br>)ke  tlie  Salioth,  and  cou 
fetaeth  and  jniftitieth  his  former  speech.  Sentence  of  Court  is.  an  In- 
lunclioD  next  Lord's  day.  beiuR  faire,  tliat  lie  ui;ike  a  piibli«iue  confes- 
sion to  Satisfaction,  in  the  open  congregation  at  l.yn.  or  else  to  answer 
It  at  the  next  Geneml  Court,  And  concerning  bis  opinion,  tlio  conrt 
hath  yet  patience  toward  liini,  tilt  they  see  if  be  be  obstinate,  and  only 
adoioDish  him." 

These  incidents  clearly  show  the  drift  of  Mr.  Wit- 
ter'* opinions,  his  fearlessness  in  expressing  them  and 
the  repugnance  with  which  they  were  received.  And 
his  faith  seems  to  have  strengthed  with  his  years;  for 
when  those  Baptist  missionaries  from  Rhode  Island 
— John  Clark,  John  Crandall  and  Obadiah  Holmes — 
appeared,  in  1651,  they  quartered  in  Swampscott,  at 
his  house,  where,  on  Sunday,  July  2i)th,  Mr.  Clark 
preached,  administered  the  sacrament  and  rebaptized 
Mr.  Witter, — 

"This  being  reported  to  the  authorities"  (says  Mr.  Lewis),  "  two  con- 
stables went  down  to  Swampscot  to  apprehend  them  as  disturbers  of  the 
peace.  They  carried  a  warrant  with  this  direction,  which  had  been 
granted  by  Hon.  R«.»bt .  Bridges  :  '  By  vii-fue  hereof,  you  are  required  to 
go  to  the  house  of  William  Witter,  and  so  to  search  from  house  to  house 
forcertain  erroneous  persons,  being  strangers,  and  them  to  apprehend, 
and  in  safe  custody  to  keep,  and  to-iuorrow  morning,  at  8  o'clocit,  to 
bring  before  me.*  Mr.  Clark  says :  '  While  1  was  yet  speaking,  there 
comes  into  the  house  where  we  were,  two  constables,  who  with  their 
clamorous  tongues  make  an  interruption,  and  more  unciTilly  disturbed 
Qs  than  the  pursuivants  of  the  old  Kuglish  bishops  were  wont  to  do.* 
In  the  afternoon  they  were  taken  to  Mr.  Whiting's  meeting,  where 
they  refused  to  uncover  their  heads.  Mr.  Bridges  ordered  a  constable 
to  take  off  their  hats,  when  one  of  them  attempted  to  speak,  but  was 
prevented. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  one  of  them  made  some  remarks,  after 
which  they  were  taken  to  the  Anchor  Tavern,  and  guarded  through 
the  night.  In  the  morning  they  were  sent  to  Boston  and  imprisoned. 
On  the  thirty-first,  the  Court  of  Assistants  sentenced  Mr.  Holmes  to 
pay  a  fine  of  thirty  pounds,  3Ir.  Clark  of  twenty,  and  Mr.  Crandall 
of  five.  Ttie  fines  of  Clark  and  Crandall  were  jtaid  ;  but  3Ir.  Holmes 
refused  to  pay  his,  or  suffer  it  to  he  paid,  and  was  retained  in  prison 
till  September,  when  be  was  publicly  whipped.  When  brought  to  the 
place  of  execution,  he  requesed  liberty  to  speak  to  the  people,  but 
the  presiding  officer,  one  Ftmt,  rightly  named,  refused,  and  ordered  bim 
to  be  stripped.  His  friends  brought  some  wine,  which  they  requested 
him  to  drink,  but  he  declined  it,  lest  the  spectators  should  attribute 
his  fortitude  to  drink.  The  whip  was  made  of  three  cords,  and  the  ex- 
ecutioner spat  three  times  in  his  own  bands,  that  he  might  not  fail  to 
honor  justice.  In  a  manuscript  left  by  Governor  Josejli  Jenks,  it  is 
written  that  'Mr.  Holmes  was  whipped  30  stripes,  and  in  such  an  un- 
merciful manner  that  for  many  days,  if  not  some  weeks,  be  could  not  take 
rest,  but  as  he  lay  upon  his  knees  and  elbows,  not  being  able  to  suffer 
any  part  of  the  body  to  touch  the  bed.'  As  the  man  l>egan  to  lay  on  the 
stripes.  Holmes  said,  '  though  my  flesh  should  fail,  yet  my  God  will  not 
fail.'  He  then  prayed,  *  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.'  When  he 
was  released,  two  spectators.  John  Shaw  and  John  Hazel,  went  np  and 
took  hold  of  his  hand  to  sympathize  with  him,  for  which  they  were  fined 
forty  shillings  each.  Such  is  the  bitterness  of  reliaious  per^M;cution.  Dr. 
John  Clark  was  one  of  the  most  respectable  physicians  in  Khrjde  Island, 
and  wrote  a  book  entitled  *  111  News  from  New  England,'  with  a  full 
account  of  this  persecution." 

>[r.  Witter  appears  to  have  been  afflicted  with 
blindness,  though  not  total,  it  is  gratifying  to  believe. 
Mr.  Clark,  in  bis  narrative,  says: 

"  It  came  to  pass  that  we  three  (himself,  Crandall  and  Holmes),  by  the 
good  hand  of  God,  came  into  the  Mathatusets  Bay  upon  the  16  day  of 
the  .5th  31oneth  51  ;  and  Ufjon  the  l^th  of  the  same,  upon  occasion  of 
busineese,  we  came  into  a  Town  in  the  same  Bay  called  Lio,  where  we 


lodged  at  a  Blind-man's  house  neer  two  miles  out  of  the  Town,  Viy  name 
William  Witter,  who  being  baptized  into  Christ  waits,  as  we  also  doe, 
for  tlie  kingdom  of  God  and  tlio  full  consolation  of  the  Israel  of 
God.'* 

For  his  re-baptism,  and  for  neglecting  to  attend  on 
the  discourses,  Mr.  Witter  was,  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, presented  at  the  Salem  court. 

These  proceedings,  taken  together,  not  only  illus- 
trate the  persistent  character  of  Mr.  Witter,  and  the 
faithfulness  of  the  sufferers  to  their  convictions  but 
also  the  relentless  rigor  of  the  laws  and  the  unpitying 
bigotry  of  some,  at  least,  of  those  in  authority. 

Let  us  now  give  an  incident  or  two  of  a  more 
worldly  nature,  in  the  hi-tory  of  Mr.  Witter.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  friend  of  Poquanum,  the  Indian 
cuief,  known  among  the  English  as  Duke  William  or 
Black  Will,  although  the  acquaintance  must  have 
been  short,  as  the  dusky  noble  w.is  killed  in  1G33. 
He  was  a  chief  extensively  known,  and  held  in  con- 
siderable repute;  a  large  landowner,  if  all  that  he 
claimed  was  really  his.  It  was  he  who  sold  Nahantto 
Thomas  Dexter,  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  transaction 
which  occasioned  much  trouble  and  expense  to  the 
town  in  after  years. 

Mr.  Witter,  according  to  a  deposition  of  his,  made 
April  15,  1657,  purchased  his  own  house-lot  of  the 
Duke,  and  not  that  alone,  but  hundreds  of  other  eli- 
gible acres.  Says  he  :  "  Blacke  will  or  Duke  william, 
so  called,  came  to  my  house  (which  was  two  or  three 
miles  from  Xahant),  when  Thomas  Dexter  had 
bought  Xahant  for  a  suit  of  clothes  ;  the  said  Black 
will  Asked  me  what  I  would  give  him  for  the  Land 
my  house  stood  uppon,  it  being  his  land,  and  his 
fl'ather's  wigwam  stood  their  abouts,  James  Sagomore 
and  John,  and  the  Sagomore  of  Agawame,.and  diuers 
more,  And  George  Sagomore,  being  a  youth  was  pres- 
ent, all  of  them  acknowlidginge  Black  will  to  be 
the  Right  owner  of  the  Land  my  house  stood  on, 
and  Sagomore  Hill  and  Kahant  was  all  his;"  and 
adds  that  he  "  bought  Nahant  and  Sagomer  Hill  and 
Swamscoate  of  Black  William  for  two  pestle  stones." 
Not  an  exorbitant  price,  compared  with  that  at 
which  those  lands  would  sell  for  in  this  year  of  grace. 
In  the  legal  proceedings  of  the  town  to  obtain  perma- 
nent relief  from  the  annoying  claims  of  Mr.  Dexter, 
Mr.  Witter  testified  in  support  of  the  purchase. 

Black  Will's  Cliff,  the  commanding  battlement  of 
turf-crowned  mck  that  rises  near  the  .southeasterly 
end  of  King's  Beach,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  site 
of  Poquanum's  habitation.  It  must  have  been  a  lovely 
and  salubrious  spot  in  those  days,  as  it  still  is,  though 
shoru  of  much  of  its  pristine  beauty  and  romance. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  Indian  who,  in 
1602,  went  on  board  of  Gosnold'sship,  and  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  voyagers  welcomed  them  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, being  likewise  clothed  in  an  English  suit. 

Mr.  Witter  died  in  lii59,  aged  seventy-five  years. 

George  Key.sar. — Mr.  Keysar  is  stated  to  have 
been   here   as  early  as  1630,  and  to  have  settled,  as  a 
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miller  at  Swampscntt.  If  so,  lie  was  probably  a  mil- 
ler without  a  mill,  for  Mr.  Humfrey's  mill,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  only  one  within  a  large  cir- 
cuit, wa.s  on  Sagamore  Hill,  in  Lynn.  InThonipson's 
Sketches  this  is  found:  "George  Keysam  [Keysar], 
a  tanner  in  Swampscott,  anil  who  was  admitted  a  free- 
man in  December  14,  1638  (Savage  says  March  14, 
1639),  was  probably  connected  with  Mr.  Ingalls's  es- 
tablishment." There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Keysar 
was  a  tanner,  nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  he  carried 
on  the  business  in  what  is  now  known  as  West  Lynn, 
and  that  his  tannery  was  on  Boston  Street,  very  near 
where  the  tubular  wells  were  sunk,  in  1880.  It  was 
in  a  tan-pit  of  his  that  a  child  of  Thomas  Newhall, 
who  lived  near,  was  drowned  in  1665.  This  clearly 
appears  by  the  recorded  testimony  of  two  witnesses: 
"We,  Robert  Potter  and  John  Newhall:  under- 
standin  by  too  testimonies.  That  Thomas  Newhall's 
child  was  drownded  in  a  pett,  which  pett  we  heard 
George  Keesar  say  he  digged  :  farther  we  doe  Testifie 
that  George  Keesar  had  a  tanfatt  in  that  pett.  I, 
John  Newhall,  doe  furder  te.'-tifie  that  George  Keysar 
did  take  up  his  fatt  and  left  the  pett  open." 

This  George  Keysar  was  a  respectable  man,  and 
married  the  daughter  of  Edward  Holyoke,  ancestor  of 
the  venerated  Dr.  Holyoke,  of  Salem,  and  others  of 
the  name  hereabouts.  He  is  thus  remembered  in  his 
father-in-law's  will,  dated  December  2.'i,  IfioS:  "I 
dispose  of  the  yoke  of  oxen  and  my  mare  to  my  son- 
in-law,  George  Keysar."  He  also  disposes  of  articles 
of  clothing  to  one  and  another,  and  then  says,  "  all 
the  rest  of  my  wearing  apparell  to  my  son,  Keysar." 
He,  Keysar,  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  town,  In  16.")7,  to  O|)pose  the  claim  of  "  ffarmer 
Dexter"  to  Nahant,  under  his  purchase  from  Black 
Will,  for  a  suit  of  clothes.  He  seems,  after  getting 
well  along  in  years,  to  have  removed  to  Salem,  and 
there,  perhaps,  was  a  pioneer  in  the  great  tanning 
business  of  the  present  day. 

Confusion  may  have  arisen  in  this  case,  also,  by  the 
uncertiiinty  as  to  what  in  these  early  days  was  meant, 
territorially,  by  "Swampscott."  Or  there  may  have 
been  a  confusion  of  names.  There  was  a  Thomas 
Keysar  here  quite  early — perhaps  a  brother  of  George, 
whom  the  Lynn  people  would  probably  very  readily 
give  over  to  Swampscntt.  He  figures  stmiewhat 
largely  and  not  very  crc<litab]y  on  the  records. 
"  One  Kevijar,  of  Lynn,"  Winthrop  calls  him.  In 
164o  he  Mailed  as  mate  under  a  Captain  Smith,  who 
is  represented  to  have  been  a  Boston  church  member, 
in  the  ship  "Rainbow,"  on  a  cruise  to  Guinea,  in  a 
slave-hunting  expedition.  And  on  the  Alrican  coast 
and  other  parts,  things  seem  to  have  been  carried  on 
with  a  high  hand.  In  conjunction  with  some  Eng- 
lish adventurers,  they  attacked  the  natfves  and  killed 
many.  Winthrop  says  that  some  of  the  mariners 
confe-tsed  that  "  near  one  hundred  were  slain."  They 
had  on  hand  but  two  of  the  slaves  when  tlicy  reached 
Boston,  but  great  indignation  was  manifested  on  ac- 


count of  their  nefarious  trsffic.  These  two  were  the 
first  slaves  in  New  England.  Keysar  and  his  captain 
had  serious  difliculties  which  led  to  violence,  or  at 
least  threats  of  violence,  while  abroad,  and  lawsuits 
at  home.  The  court  adjudged  Keysar  to  have  dam- 
aged Smith  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  required 
him  to  pay  a  substantial  sum.  But  in  regard  to  the 
negroes  for  whom  Smith  claimed  compensation,  the 
court  says,  "  for  the  negars,  they  being  none  of  his, 
but  stolen,  we  thinke  mette  to  alowe  nothing."  They 
also,  in  adjusting  matters,  required  that  "  Captain 
Smith  should  alow  Kiesar  10/.  for  threatening  to 
pistol  him."  The  two  were  also  proceeded  against 
criminally  by  Richard  Saltonstall,  as  prosecuting 
officer,  who,  in  his  presentation  to  the  court,  says  : 
"  I  conceive  myselfe  called  by  virtue  of  my  place  to 
act  in  the  case  concerning  the  Negars  taken  by  Cap- 
tain Smith  and  Mr.  Keser ;  wherein  it  is  apparent 
that  Mr.  Keser  upon  a  Sabbath  day  gave  chace  to 
certaine  Negers;  and  upon  the  same  day  took  diverse 
of  them  ;  and  at  another  time  killed  others  and  burn- 
ed one  of  their  townes."  A  committee  was  subse- 
quently appointed  "to  examine  witnesses  and  draw 
up  y"  case  about  Captain  Smith  and  M'.  Kesar  kil- 
ing,  stealing  and  wronging  y"  negars."  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  pursue  this  matter  in  detail  to  its  final 
termination.  One  purpose  in  introducing  it  is  to 
show  the  utter  detestation  in  which  slavery  was  held 
by  this  community  even  at  that  early  period,  when 
the  civilized  world  regarded  it  in  a  very  different 
light.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  conduct  of 
Smith  and  Keysar  was  the  occasion  of  the  deter- 
mined action  of  the  court  against  "  the  hainous  and 
crying  sinn  of  man  stealing,"  which  took  place  soon 
after.  There  is  nothing  special  to  indicate  that 
Thomas  was  the  Swampscott  Keysar,  though  he  was 
a  sailor  and  that  was  a  maritime  settlement.  He  evi- 
dently lived  in  some  part  of  Lynn,  and  there  will 
hardly  be  any  great  neighborhood  strife  for  the 
hngior  of  harboring  him. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  here  that  confusion  has 
in  many  cases  been  made  by  attempting  to  identify 
some  of  the  early  settlers  by  their  occupation.  They 
generally  followed  different  callings  at  different 
periods,  and  sometimes  simultaneously.  In  the  old 
country  they  pursued  one  kind  <if  business  and  were 
designateil  by  that.  But  here  it  was  different,  for 
there  was  not  enough  in  one  kind  of  industry  to 
keep  them  busy.  Thus  even  at  a  considerably  later 
|)eriod,  the  father  of  Franklin,  while  in  England,  was 
a  dyer,  but  after  settling  in  Boston  he  found  that 
there  was  little  to  be  done  in  that  trade,  and  .so  set 
up  as  a  lallow  chandler.  He  was  therefore  known 
both  as  a  dyer  and  a  candle-maker. 

D.VNii:i,  KistJ  AND  HIS  Fa.mii.y. — Just  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  where  Lewis  Street,  Lynn,  reaches  the 
Swampscott  line,  lies  King's  Beach.  It  is  one  of  the 
larger  beaches  that  stretch  along  our  shore,  and  is  of 
hard,  compact,  fine  and  sparkling  sand.     Here,   and 
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upon  Blaney's  Beach,  which  lies  a  little  farther  east- 
ward, were  for  many  years  witnessed  scenes  of  great 
activity  and  [lictiiresqiienesa,  when,  towards  eveninjr> 
the  numerous  little  fi-hing  crafts  returned  with  their 
daily  fares  ready  to  he  dis]>(isod  of  to  customers  in 
waiting  for  their  finny  niercliandise.  Since  the  in- 
troduction of  trawl-fisliing,  however,  which  was  about 
thirty  years  ago,  some  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
stirring  picture  have  gradually  changed. 

King's  Beach  perpetuates  the  name  of  a  fiimily 
once  conspicuous  in  the  vicinity,  and  possibly 
Blaney's  Beach  derived  its  name  from  lilanpy  King, 
a  member  of  the  family,  though  most  probably  from 
some  of  the  Blaney  family,  who  also  appeared  there- 
about at  an  early  day. 

The  King  himily,  as  a  whole,  enjoyed  a  good  local 
reputation,  for  they  were  enterprising,  well-connected 
and  evidently  ambitious  in  a  worldly  way.  Though 
located  in  and  about  Swampscott,  they  owned  lands 
in  other  quarters.  There  were  Daniel,  the  father, 
and  Daniel  and  Ealph,  the  sons.  Daniel,  the  elder, 
seems  to  have  suff'ered  under  some  bodily  infirmity, 
as,  in  1G41),  the  court  says:  "In  ans'  to  y"  peticon  of 
Daniell  King,  itt  is  ordered  y'  y'  peticone'  shall  ap- 
peare  before  y"  millitary  office's  of  y'  east  regiment, 
at  their  next  meeting,  who  shall  examine  his  allega- 
tions concerning  his  not  appearance  at  duyes  of 
trayning,  to  performe  such  service  as  might  have 
binn  imposed  on  him,  and  to  proceed  w'"  him  accord- 
ing to  lawe  ;  but  for  time  to  come,  this  Oourte  doth 
dischardge  him,  in  regard  to  his  bodily  infirmity,  from 
attendance  vpon  ordinary  traynings,  for  any  service 
in  armes."  His  goods  had  been  taken  by  the  captain 
of  the  Lynn  train-band,  for  neglect  of  military  duty. 

In  1G69  the  "  Dolphin,"  a  vessel  belonging  in 
Charlestown,  lost  a  topsail  and  some  other  rigging  in 
Ipswich  Bay,  and  these  were  taken  up  at  Lynn  by 
Mr.  King — Daniel  King,  the  elder,  it  is  probable — 
and  he,  for  some  reason  that  does  not  appear,  refused 
to  give  them  up,  notwithstanding  recompense  had 
"  been  tendered  for  all  his  paynes  and  charge  in  se- 
curing the  same.  Uppon  application  for  redress,  by 
the  master.  Major  Hathorne  was  empowered  by  the 
Court  to  heare  and  determine  the  case  according  to 
lawe,  to  allow  what  recompense  he  shall  judge  meet, 
and  cause  said  sayle  and  rigging  to  be  delivered  to 
the  said  master.'"  This  transaction  does  not  .seem  to 
leave  the  old  gentleman  in  a  very  favorable  light; 
but  there  may  have  been  explanatory  circumstances. 

Then  there  was  the  remarkable  lawsuit,  Taylor 
against  King,  brought  to  recover  damages  for  the 
goring  to  death  of  the  plaintiff's  mare  by  the  de- 
fendant's bull,  which  was  decided  in  164(5.  The 
vicious  character  of  the  bull  was  brought  in  question, 
and  the  testimony  develops  some  f>f  the  peculiar  cus- 
toms of  the  times.  Hon.  R  )l>ert  IJriilges,  the  magis- 
trate who  grantcl  the  warrant  for  the  arrest,  at 
Swampscott,  of  the  three  Biptist  missionaries  from 
Rhode  Island,  Clarke,  Crandal)  and  Holmes,  in  his 


testimony,  says:  "...  myself  being  on  horseback 
with  my  wyfe  behind  me,  y°  s''  Bull  stood  in  the 
high  way  as  I  was  riding  a  Longe.  When  I  came  up 
to  the  Bull,  not  knowing  whos  beast  it  was,  neither 
thinking  of  any  opposition.  I  struck  at  the  bull  w4i 
my  stick,  to  put  him  out  of  the  way;  ymediately  y" 
bull  made  att  my  mare,  and  placed  his  horn  vpon 
her  shoulder,  and  had  well  nigh  overthrone  both  the 
mare  and  her  riders ;  and  although  I  endeavord  to 
shunne  y'  bull,  yet  he  still  so  prest  vpon  mee  y'  I 
cannot  but  conceave  had  not  the  neareman  bin  att 
hand  to  beat  him  off  that  some  hurt  had  bin  done, 
either  (o  o'selves  or  my  mare,  or  both ;  but  god's  good 
hand  better  provided.''  Much  other  testimony  touch- 
ing the  character  of  the  bull  was  given  ;  but  it  need 
not  be  introduced  here. 

The  judgment  in  the  case  was  as  follows  :  "  Bost. 
7:  3:  1646.  It  was  agreed  that  in  the  Judgm'  of 
Lawe,  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  y"  bull  did  kill  y" 
mare,  and  y'  y'  owner  of  y"^  Bull,  upon  such  notice  as 
he  had,  ought  to  have  taken  order  to  prevent  any  fu- 
ture mischief."  .  .  .  "Salem,  18  5mo.  1646.  The 
magistrates  assembled  at  Salem  doe  judge  y'  m' 
King  shall  pay  halfe  the  valine  of  the  mare  unto  m' 
Tayler,  w""  is  Judged  to  bee  7£,  that  i.s,  according  to 
the  rate  of  14£  for  the  mare." 

Daniel  King,  the  elder,  died  May  28,  1672,  leaving 
an  estate  appraised  at  £1528  9s.  The  son  Daniel 
married  Tabitha  Walker,  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Richard 
Walker,  who  lived  a  little  west  of  Saugus  River,  and 
who  became  a  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honoriible 
Artillery  at  its  organization,  in  1638.  The  son  Ealph 
married  Elizabeth,  also  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Walker. 
There  was  a  Shubael  Walker,  a  farmer,  living  at 
Swampscott  in  1640,  who  also  had  the  title  of  captain. 
He  was  apparently  a  sort  of  migratory  jiersonage  living 
at  times  in  Rowley,  where  he  was  town  clerk,  in  Haver- 
hill, Bradford  and  Reading.     He  married  in  Lynn. 

Ralph  King  was  a  man  of  consider.able  local  note 
in  his  day.  His  name  stands  first  of  the  grantees  in 
the  Indian  deed  of  Lynn,  executed  in  1686.  He  was 
one  of  the  "Seven  Prudential  Men,"  or  selectmen,  in 
1678.  In  1679  he  was  lieutenant  of  a  new  troop  of 
fortv-eight  men  formed  at  Lynn  in  that  year,  his 
father-in-law,  Richard  Walker,  being  commander. 
Among  his  territorial  possessions  was  the  romantic 
little  headland  now  known  as  Phillips  Point.  A 
very  commendable  episode  in  his  life  was  his  zeal  in 
opposing  the  impudent  pretensions  of  Secretary  Ran- 
dolph, when,  in  1688,  he  attempted,  through  a  peti- 
tion to  Governor  Andros,  to  become  possessor  of  the 
whole  of  Nahant,  with  the  pleasant  dream,  no  doubt, 
of  erecting  it  into  a  lordly  manor.  But  Mr.  King 
was  not  left  to  work  single-handed  in  this  important 
matter,  for  such  strong  coadjutors  as  John  Burrill, 
Oliver  Purchis  and  Rev.  Mr.  Shejiard  entered  into 
the  affair  with  eriual  enthusiasm.  He  died  in  1691, 
leaving  an  estate  quite  considerable  for  the  time,  the 
inventory  footing  up  £2365  4«. 
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Daniel  King,  the  younger,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  quite  so  public-spirited  as  his  brother  lliilph, 
though  he  was  active,  it'  not  always  successful,  in  bus- 
iness. In  a  memorandum  dated  May  6, 1653,  he  says: 
"  I  have  rec.  of  my  cosen,  William  Guy  [of  London], 
a  parcell  of  goods  amounting  to  the  valew  of  ftbrty- 
ffive  pounds,  tlburteene  shilling-",  nine  pence  starling 
money,  which  goods  I  have  rec.  upon  the  account  of 
Guy  as  an  adventure  by  him,  promising  to  doe  my 
outmost  indevor  for  the  sale  of  the  aforesaid  goods, 
and  to  make  him  returns  by  Christmsis  next,  if,"  etc. 
But  such  "  ifs  ''  seem  to  have  intervened  that  a  settle- 
ment was  long  delayed,  and  the  matter  finally  got  into 
court.  Five  years  after — that  is,  in  lGo8 — his  father, 
Daniel  King,  Sr.,  makes  the  following  statement : 
"  Boston,  this  14th  of  August,  1658,  these  presents 
witness  that  /,  Daniell  King,  of  Lyn,  sener,  doe 
acknowledge  that  Capt.  Jn".  Peiree,  commander  of 
the  ship  '  Exchang,'  hath  bene  with  mee  and  de- 
manded of  mee  a  debt  of  aboutt  forty-five  pounds, 
which  my  sone  Daniell,  did  receive  in  goods  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Guy,  of  London,  haberdasher;  and  my  Answer 
is  that  my  sone  Daniel  is  gone  to  burbados  and  hath 
carried  with  him  goods  in  order  to  the  making  the 
returne  much  more  than  I  can  judge  will  ballancethat 
ace".  And  I  hope  either  by  this  time  or  very  sudenly 
hee  will  return  a  satisfactory  acc°."  Two  years  after 
the  foregoing  —  namely,  in  1660  —  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
King,  mother  of  the  delinquent  Daniel,  Jr.,  conies 
to  the  rescue  of  her  .son's  credit  and  reputation  in 
the  following  propitiatory  epistle  to  her  nephew, 
Guy:  "from  Linn,  in  New  England,  Decemb'  the 
28th,  1660.  .  .  .  After  respeckts  presented,  these 
earr  to  lett  you  under  stand  that  yours  wee  have 
receved.  Return  you  raanny  thanks  for  your  pa- 
tiente  lines,  but  being  much  troubled  that  wee  yett 
cannot  answer  your  ends  according  to  your  e.xpeckta- 
tions.  Many  ways  wee  have  tryed,  by  Burbadoes,  by 
Bills  of  Exchange,  and  by  getting  of  Bever  for  you, 
but  as  yet  cannot  procure  anny  of  them.  But  by  the 
next  shepping,  I  hoape  wee  shall  find  out  some  way 
or  other  whereby  you  shall  have  sattisfacktion  ;  my 
sonn  Ralph  and  my  sonn  Blaeiiny  doulh  intend,  if 
pleius  god  they  live  and  doe  well,  to  com  to  England  ; 
8oe  hoaping  that  you  will  bee  pleased  to  ad  one  mitt 
of  patience  unto  your  aboundance  which  you  have 
had,  soe  resting  and  remaining  your  ever  loving  Ante 
till  .leath.     ElizuMh  KtHij." 

Hut  few  of  the  old  King  family  are  now  to  be  found 
in  Swampscott.  Some  of  the  descendants,  however, 
are  still  making  a  mark  in  other  places. 

It  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  introduce  brief 
notices  of  a  few  of  the  oth*>r  families  that  have  from 
time  to  time  become  conspicuous  in  Swampscott ;  es- 
pecially of  such  as  have  not  come  under  notice  else- 
wliere. 

Blanf.y  is  an  old  Swampscott  name.  The  first  of 
the  family  here  was  John  Blaney,  who  came  in  1659. 
It  does  not  a)>j)ear  just  where  he  settled,  but  he  mar- 


ried Hannah,  thought  to  be  a  daughter  of  Daniel 
King,  the  elder,  and  a  sister  of  Ralph,  so  well  known 
for  his  iiublic  spirit  and  business  activity.  He  had 
six  children,  and  .some  of  his  descendants  remain  in 
Swampscott  and  Lynn  and  many  are  scattered  abroad. 
For  his  second  wife  he  married  Elizabeth,  widow  of 
Thomas  Purchis,  then  in  the  eighth  month  of  her 
widowhood.  JMr.  Purchis  died  in  1678,  at  the  alleged 
age  of  a  hundred  and  one  years.  He  had  been  in 
Lynn  but  about  a  dozen  years,  having  removed  hither 
from  Maine,  where  he  had  long  been  engaged  in  the 
fur  trade  and  where  he  owned  extensive  tracts  of 
land,  notably  that  on  wbich  Brunswick  now  stands, 
of  which  place  he  was  the  first  settler.  His  house 
there  was  attacked  by  the  Indians  and  pillaged  at  the 
time  of  the  King  Philip  War,  1675,  and  he  then  re- 
moved hither.  Blaney's  Beach  and  Blaney  Street 
perpetuate  the  name.  The  prosperity  of  the  fishing 
business  in  early  times  was  largely  attributable  to 
their  enterprise,  and  some  of  the  name  are  yet  among 
the  most  thrifty  in  that  industry. 

BtJRRiLL.  —  The  Burrills  appeared  in  Lynn  at  a 
very  early  day  of  the  colony.  George  came  in  16:!0 
and  was  one  of  the  richest  of  the  planters.  He  set- 
tled near  Tower  Hill,  in  what  is  now  known  as  West 
Lynn.  He  had  sons, — George,  Francis  and  John.  It 
was  long  a  famous  family,  and  counted  so  many 
worthy  sons  and  daughters  that  it  was  called  the 
royal  family  of  Lynn.  So  much  concerning  them 
appears  in  other  connections  in  these  pages,  that  little 
is  needed  here. 

The  Hon.  Ebenezer  Burrill,  a  grandson  of  George, 
the  first  comer,  was  born  in  1679,  and  was  a  younger 
brother  of  the  eminent  presiding  officer,  John  Burrill, 
so  long  in  the  House  of  Deputies,  and  who  was  com- 
pared by  Governor  Hutchinson  to  ."^ir  .Airtliur  Onslow, 
who  had  the  rcfiutiition  of  being  the  most  accom- 
plished speaker  the  House  of  Commons  ever  had. 
Ebenezer  was  himself  much  in  public  life,  being  a 
member  of  the  Crown  Governor's  Council  and  a 
Representative  for  a  number  of  years. 

It  was  the  Hon.  Ebenezer  who  became  the  first  set- 
tler of  the  name  of  Burrill  in  Swampscott.  He  set- 
tled, !is  elsewhere  stated,  on  the  estate  given  him  by 
hii  father,  and  which  included  a  portion  of  that  be- 
longing to  the  late  Hon.  Enoch  Redington  Mudge. 
The  old  furni-house,  which  Mr.  Sludge  deeded  to  his 
daughter,  Fanny  Olive,  in  18()3,  is  the  identical  house 
in  which  Sir.  Burrill  lived.  Whether  he  or  his  father 
built  the  house  docs  not  seem  certain,  though  it  was 
^oubtless  built  about  the  time  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence there.  He  was  thrifty  and  able  to  provide  well 
for  Ills  family  of  ten  children.  And  the  writer  has 
some  pleasure,  perhaps  pardonable,  in  being  able  to 
trace  his  line  to  so  respectable  a  source.  Both  His 
granilmothcrs  were  granddaughters  of  this  worthy  of 
our  early  days.  Mr.  Burrill  died  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1761,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years.  Some 
of  his  Swampscott  lands  are  still  owned  by  descend- 
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ante,  and  thonph  not  many  now  ifmain,  the  name  is 
perpctnateil  in  Biirrill  Street. 

Could  space  be  allowed,  it  wf  ukl  be  interesting  to 
Fpeak  somewhat  at  large  of  others  of  the  older  fami- 
lies and  also  of  deserving  individuals  of  later  days. 

There  was  Captain  N^iTlnxiEL,  Blaxchard,  who 
came  to  Swampscott  while  yet  a  boy,  dctcrniined  to 
work  his  way  up  in  the  world.  He  served  in  the  War 
of  1S12  ;  was  ea|>tain  of  a  company  under  the  old 
military  organization;  was  a  selectman  of  Lynn,  and 
a  warm  politician  in  the  old  Jacksonian  days,  and 
sometimes  commanded  the  stalwart  processions  of  the 
unterrified  voters  who  marched  up  to  the  polls  at  the 
old  Town  Hall,  on  South  Common  Street,  with  their 
band  of  music.  Good-natured  and  complaisant  was 
he  when  his  cohorts  were  not  interfered  with,  but  un- 
yielding and  defiant  when  opposing  partisans  stood 
in  the  way.  He  did  a  thrifty  business  for  many 
years  in  the  fishing  line,  and  was  the  builder  of  the 
first  brick-house  in  Swampscott.     He  died  in  1871. 

Ebexezf.k  Weeks,  who  came  to  Swampscott  in 
1805,  as  poor  as  most  of  us,  rose  to  be  a  substantial 
and  much  respected  citizen..  He  engaged  largely  in 
the  fisheries,  and  pursued  the  lobster  trade  long  and 
to  much  profit.  He  also  kept  a  public-house  near 
Blaney's  Beach,  where  many  temporary  sojourners  have 
enjoyed  his  hospitality.  He  was  a  good  specimen  of 
the  true  Yankee,  who  is  ever  ready  to  turn  his  hand 
to  whatever  promises  beneficial  results,  and  his  good 
judgment  was  generally  a  safe  guide  in  his  various 
enterprises. 

Ikoalls  Fa.mily. — This  ancient  family  has  been 
80  frequently  spoken  of  in  other  connections,  that  little 
need  be  said  here.  From  those  first  settlers,  Francis 
Ingalls  and  Edmund,  his  brother,  the  former  of  whom 
located  as  a  tanner  just  within  what  is  now  the 
western  border  of  Swampscott,  and  the  latter  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  just  over  the  present  eastern  bor- 
der of  Lynn,  have  sprung  descendants  who  have  in 
almost  every  walk  of  life  added  honor  to  the  family 
name.  At  the  present  day  are  to  be  found  prominent 
representatives  in  all  departments  of  business,  in 
science  and  literature.  In  political  stations,  from 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  down  to  the  humble 
municipal  ofiice,  and  in  military  and  diplomatic 
positions  others  appear,  faithfully  acquitting  them- 
selves. Not  many  New  England  families  can  boast 
of  a  better  record.  A  few  of  the  lineage  still  remain 
in  Swampscott. 

Phillips. — This  name  has  long  been  known  at 
Swampscott.  The  first  settler  of  the  family  seems  to 
have  been  Charles  Phillips.  His  wife's  name  wao 
Hannah,  and  he  had  two  children,  John  and  Hannah- 
He  may  have  been  father  of  the  John,  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Lewis  under  date  1650.  The  name  of  Walter 
Phillips  likewise  appears  not  long  after.  And  it  was 
to  Walter  and  John  that  Elizabeth  and  Daniel  King, 
in  March,  1603,  sold  some  four  hundred  acres  of  land 
which  was  a  part  of  the  Humphrey  grant,  and  in- 


cluded some  of  the  land  eastward  from  Fishing  Point, 
which  has  of  late  years  become  of  great  value  for 
summer  resorts.  AValter  became  a  Quaker,  and  refused 
to  perform  military  duty,  for  which  a  fourth  of  an 
acre  of  his  land  was  seized  in  1703,  and  sold  for  pay- 
ment of  his  fines.  And  he  was  one  of  the  seventeen 
signers  of  the  letter  sent  by  the  Lynn  Quakers  to 
Governor  Dudley,  who  had  requested  a  list  of  the 
names  of  those  of  the  faith  in  the  town.  It  was  like- 
wise signed  by  Walter  Phillips,  Junior.  Walter  and 
John  were  ancestors  of  some  of  the  most  wealtliy  and 
conspicuous  members  of  the  family  in  later  times. 
Indeed,  it  might  have  been  said,  for  many  years,  that 
not  to  know  the  Phiilipses  was  not  to  know  Swamp- 
scott. It  was  an  energetic  and  thrifty  family,  as  a 
whole,  some  being  engaged  in  agriculture  and  some 
in  the  fisheries. 

Thomas  Widgee.— Capt.  Widger  was  a  typical 
representative  of  one  class  of  the  old  Swi-mpscott 
seamen.  Though  a  native  of  Marblehead,  he  made 
Swampscott  his  home  for  many  years,  and  died  here 
on  the  21st  of  January,  1871,  at  the  age  of  eighty 
years.  He  commenced  a  sea-faring  life  when  but 
nine  years  old,  shipping  at  that  time  for  a  fishing 
voyage  to  the  Grand  Banks.  He  afterwards  sailed 
on  merchant  voyages,  and  early  in  the  War  of  1812, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British,  and  remained  a 
year  in  a  prison  ship.  He  was  subsequently  in  the 
privateer  service,  sailing  from  Salem ;  was  in  the 
famous  cruiser  "  America,"  which  was  said  to  be  the 
fastest  sliip  on  the  sea  at  that  time.  She  was  ex- 
tremely fortunately  in  her  captures,  bringing  into 
port  property  valued  at  considerably  more  than 
§1,000,000.  He  was  also  on  board  that  other  noted 
Salem  privateer,  the  brig  "  Grand  Turk,"  which  was 
manned  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  carried 
eighteen  nine-pounders.  She  was  at  first  commanded 
by  Capt.  Holten  J.  Breed,  a  brother  of  Andrews  Breed, 
who  so  long  kept  Lynn  Hotel,  and  uncle  of  the  fifth 
mayor  of  Lynn.  She  captured  nearly  half  a  score  of 
rich  prizes,  one  with  an  invoice  of  £30,000  sterling 
and  another  with  specie  to  the  ^amount  of  $17,500. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  "Grand  Turk"  was  sold 
to  the  eminent  merchant,  William  Gray.  One  of  the 
cannons  captured  by  her  found  its  way  to  Swampscott, 
where  it  has  done  service  as  a  patriotic  mouth-piece 
on  many  occasions. 

Mr.  Widger,  after  the  war,  was  again  in  the  Grand 
Bank  fishery ;  and  continued  to  follow  the  seas  till 
age  so  pressed  upon  him  that  he  fell  back  into  the 
humble  capacity  of  a  dory  fisherman.  His  habits 
were  temperate,  and  through  life  he  enjoyed  remark- 
ably good  health  and  well-preserved  faculities,  never 
requiring  the  use  of  spectacles  in  reading  the  finest 
print.  An  interesting  incident  in  his  stirring  life, 
and  one  indicative  of  his  horror  of  inhumanity  in  a 
sailor,  was  his  joining  in  the  famous  feat  of  tarring 
and  feathering  "  Old  Floyd  Ireson,"  which  remark- 
able performance  has  been  so  often  celebrated  by  his- 
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torian  and  poet.  It  should,  however,  be  kept  in  mind 
that  it  wii8  long  since  positively  denied,  and  with  a 
show  of  much  reason,  that  Skipper  Irown  wa.s  guilty 
of  the  "  hord-horted "  act  of  refusing  assistance  to 
the  wrecked  crew,  which  was  the  occasion  of  his  igno- 
minious treatment,  but  was  the  victim  of  false  accu- 
sation. 

In  the  career  of  Capt.  Widger  were  aptly  exempli- 
fied the  vicissitudes  of  a  sailor's  life. 

Enoch  Kedixotox  Mudge. — Upon  the  left  of  the 
highway  near  the  entrance  of  Lower  Swampscott  by 
the  Lynn  road,  and  overlooking  King's  Beach,  por- 
tions of  Xahant,  a  long  stretch  of  the  bay,  with 
rugged  and  precipitous  shores,  one  may  observe  n 
beautiful  stone  villa  with  an  extensive  lawn  in  front 
and  picturesque  surroundings,  indicating  taste  and 
wealth  in  the  proprietor.  This  was  the  residence  of 
the  late  Enoch  R.  Mudge. 

The  Mudge  family  did  not  appear  in  this  immedi- 
ate vicinity  at  a  very  early  period,  though  the  name 
was  known  in  the  colony  as  early  as  1038.  In  the 
desperate  encounter  with  the  Indians  at  Bloody  Brook, 
September  18,  1675,  James  Mudge,  a  soldier  in  Lath- 
rop's  "  flower  of  Essex,"  was  killed. 

Mr.  Mudge,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  was  born  in 
Orringtoii,  Mo.,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1812,  and  was 
a  son  of  Rev.  Enoch  Mudge,  a  native  of  Lynn,  and 
the  first  Methodist  minister  born  in  New  England,  a 
man  of  fervid  piety,  great  mental  activity,  and  pos- 
sessing, withal,  something  of  a  poetic  turn.  At  an 
early  age  Enoch  Redington  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Caroline  -V.  I'atlen,  of  Portland,  Me.,  and 
they  became  the  parents  of  seven  children.  One  son 
and  two  daughters  survived  their  parents.  The  eldest 
eon,  Charles  Redington,  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
Union  forces,  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
July  3,  1803,  and  the  eldest  daughter,  Fanny  Olive, 
died  July  23,  1879.  It  was  csi>ecially  in  memory  of 
thesethalMr.  Mudge  erected  the  beautiful. St.  .Stephen's 
Memorial  Church,  on  South  Common  Street,  Lynn, 
the  corner-stone  being  laid  on  the  19th  of  May,  1881. 

Mr.  Mudge  purchased  the  Swampscott  estate  in 
1843,  and  soon  after  set  about  erectit)g  the  villa  above 
alluded  to,  and  imjjroving  and  embellishing  the 
grounds,  which  embraced  about  a  hundred  and  lliiity 
acres;  and  there  be  continued  to  reside  during  the 
warm  months,  till  his  death,  on  Saturday,  the  1st 
of  October,  1881.  He  was  at  his  place  of  business,  in 
Boston,  on  Friday,  and  on  his  way  home,  towards 
night,  called  at  the  church  in  Lynn,  to  inspect  the 
concluding  work  there.  Up  to  the  time  of  retiring  at 
night  he  appeared  in  his  usual  health  ;  but  the  ne.xt 
morning,  before  rising,  was  seized  by  a  severe  pain  in 
the  head.  Medical  attendance  was  promptly  sum- 
moned, and  every  ellbrt  ma<le  for  his  relief,  but  with- 
out etlect,  and  before  noon  he  had   breathed  his   hist. 

The  burial  service  over  the  remains  of  Mr.  Mudge 
was  held  in  St.  Stephen's  (.'iiurch,  then  Just  on  the 
verge  of  completion,  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  October. 


It  was  the  first  service  of  any  kind  ever  held  within 
those  walls,  was  simple  and  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  rubrics.  The  edifice  was  entirely  filled,  large 
numbers  of  distinguished  persons  from  abroad  and 
many  of  the  clergy  being  present.  The  large  attendance 
of  the  authorities  and  citizens  of  Swampscott,  and  of 
the  people  of  Lynn,  indicated  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  neighbors.  The  remains 
were  conveyed  to  the  cloister  garth,  and  there,  with  • 
prayer  and  sacred  melody,  and  words  of  Heavenly 
promise  and  amid  the  tears  of  loved  kindred,  com- 
mitted to  their  final  resting-place. 

The  death  of  no  one  in  this  community  has  pro- 
duced more  wide-spread  and  unfeigned  sorrow  than 
that  of  Mr.  Mudge,  for  he  was  universally  respected 
for  his  integrity  as  a  business  man,  his  great  liber- 
ality in  the  furtherance  of  all  good  works,  and  for 
his  Christian  principles  and  genial  manners.  By 
diligence,  enterprise  and  uncommon  business  capa- 
city he  had  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  which  he 
evidently  regarded  as  entrusted  to  him  for  a  higher 
purpose  than  to  be  expended  in  mere  self-gratifica- 
tion. For  many  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was 
extensively  concerned  in  cotton  and  woolen  manu- 
facturing, though  in  earlier  manhood  his  attention 
was  directed  to  other  pursuits. 

Mr.  Mudge  undoubtedly  regarded  the  erection  of 
St.  Stephen's  Church  as  the  crowning  work  of  his 
life.  And  that  elegant  structure  will  long  remain 
his  noblest  visible  monument.  It  is  gratifying  to 
think  that  he  lived  to  see  the  work  well-nigh  com- 
pleted, though  it  may  be  lamented  that  in  the  ways 
of  a  mysterious  Providence  he  was  not  spared  for  a 
few  additional  days  that  he  might  witness  the  solema 
ceremony  of  consecration — a  consummation  he  so 
devoutly  contemplated.  His  sudden  decease  sent  a 
thrill  through  the  community  such  as  is  rarely  ex- 
perienced. And  the  numerous  meetings  that  were 
held  in  Boston  and  elsewhere  by  business  men  and 
public  associations,  and  the  eulogistic  addresses  and 
resolutions  of  sympathy  showed  that  one  held  in  far 
more  than  ordinary  esteem  had  been  catted  from 
among  us.  Governor  Alexander  H.  Rice,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Commercial  Club  at  Boston,  on  the 
ISlh  of  October,  1881,  |>aid  an  allectionate  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Mudge,  from  which  a  few  passages 
may  be  here  introduced :  "  Mr.  Mudge  was  so  gen- 
erally known  and  so  universally  respected  and  be- 
loved, that  since  his  departure  every  breath  has 
seemed  to  bear  his  eulogy  until  the  atmosphere  has 
become  eloquent  with  his  praise.''  Mis  biography 
"  has  all  the  merit  and  all  the  romance  of  so  many 
American  lives,  which,  from  small  beginnings,  have 
widened  into  honorable  and  notable  results.  We, 
who  lived  in  the  same  city  with  him  and  were  famil- 
iar with  his  daily  walk  and  conversation  and  deeds, 
hardly  appreciated  him  until  he  Wiis  gone.  It  was 
dillieult  to  enter  the  rounds  of  enterprise  or  charity 
and  not  encounter  him  ;  for  he  w:is   so   interested  in 
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them  all,  that  the  whole  social  fabric  seemed  consti- 
tuted with  him  as  an  elemental  part,  and  all  so  inter- 
dependent with  him,  that  we  quite  forgot  the  com- 
ing day  when  he  would  go,  and  the  fabric  stagger 
for  a  while  under  the  loss  of  vitality  which  he  con- 
tributed. 

"  I  turned  away  from  his  grave  the  other  day,  as 
doubtless  some  of  you  did,  with  a  sense  of  personal 
bereavement.  The  world  seemed  more  vacant,  life 
less  cheerful ;  shadows  fell  in  unwonted  places,  and 
we  walked  pensively  and  with  hushed  voices,  lest  we 
should  disturb  the  supernatural  silence  that  was 
abroad.  A  friend  of  mine,  with  whom  Mr.  Mudge 
had  been  intimate,  came  to  my  office  and  said :  '  I 
feel  as  if  I  had  lost  something,  and  I  grope  about 
fruitlessly  to  find  it,  and  return  with  a  larger  appre- 
ciation of  what  has  gone  from  us.' 

"Do  we  not,  must  we  not,  in  the  consideration  of 
such  a  life  and  of  such  a  death,  feel  an  illumination 
which  dispels  the  shades  of  sorrow? — a  life  so  full  of 
honor  and  so  filled  out  in  usefulness  to  its  latest 
Lours.  In  the  church  of  bis  affections  aud  in  whose 
form  of  wor.«hii)  he  delighted,  among  his  life-long 
prayers  was  one  that  he  might  be  delivered  from 
sudden  death ;  and  his  prayer  was  answered.  No 
summons  could  be  sudden  to  him ;  none  find  him 
unprepared.     Besides,  to  such  as  he,  especially, 

*  There  is  DO  deatb  ; 
What  seems  so  is  transition  ;  tliis  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  the  suburb  of  the  life  elysian, 
Whose  portal  we  cull  death.'" 

In  person  Mr.  Mudge  was  of  full  medium  size,  re- 
markably well  formed,  dignified  in  manners  and  al- 
ways very  attentive  to  those  who  addressed  him, 
whether  high  or  low.  He  was  quick  of  apprehen- 
sion, self  possessed,  decided  in  his  views  and  able  at 
all  times  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in 
him.  It  wa.s  iuifiossible  for  one  to  have  intercourse 
with  him  for  an  hour  and  not  perceive  that  he  was  a 
man  of  superior  mental  endowment.  And  those  who 
had  fellowship  with  him  in  church  work  were  at 
once  impressed  with  his  fidelity  to  his  clearly-defined 
principles,  his  bright,  cheerful  anlicii)ations,  and  his 
freedom  from  bigotry. 

For  political  honors  he  did  not  aspire,  though  he 
served  a  term  in  the  State  Senate.  Yet  he  took  com- 
mendable interest  in  public  affairs,  labored  and  ex- 
pended liberally  for  the  advancement  of  enterprises 
that  he  believed  were  for  the  public  good.  He  man- 
ifested especial  interest  in  young  business  men,  gave 
lectures  to  them  in  Boston  and  improved  every  op- 
portunity to  urge  upon  them  the  formation  of  habits 
of  strict  integrity,  industry  and  moral  rectitude,  as 
the  ground  on  which  alone  permanent  prosperity 
could  rest.  Though  he  made  no  pretensions  as  an 
orator,  he  was  yet  a  very  effective  speaker  and  one 
who  always  secured  the  close  attention  of  his  audit- 
ors. His  style  was  earnest  and  indicative  of  his 
own  deep  convictions.  His  language  was  well  chosen, 
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his  points  concisely  and  clearly  presented,  and  his 
arguments  effective  from  resting  on  a  basis  of  sound 
common  sense. 

Mrs.  Mudge  survived  her  husband  but  a  short  time. 
And  her  remains,  together  with  those  of  their  chil- 
dren, Charles  Kedington  and  Fanny  Olive,  were  laid 
beside  his  in  the  garth  of  St.  Stephen's. 

In  18SG  the  parish  placed  a  fine  chime  of  ten  bells 
in  the  tower  of  the  church,  consecrating  them  "  to 
the  Triune  God  and  the  memory  of  him  who  gave 
the  Church."     The  first  ringing  was  on  Easter-day. 


CHAPTER  CXXII. 

SWAUVSCOTT— {Continued). 
MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS. 

Egg   Rock— Sea-Serpent— War  of  the    ItcbeUion—SlalUtics—Religiom  So- 
cieties and  oilier  Organizatiom. 

Egg  Rock. — Directly  in  front  of  Swampscott,  and 
about  three  miles  distant,  lies  Egg  Rock,  solitary, 
time-worn  and  storm-riven.  It  rises  eighty-six  feet 
above  the  tide,  and  in  outline,  when  viewed  from  the 
north,  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  couchant  lion,  a 
circumstance  which,  in  poetic  conceit,  has  produced 
the  figure  of  the  king  of  beasts  on  perpetual  guard 
against  invasions  from  the  sea.  True,  it  is  not  so 
perfect  in  delineation  as  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark's,  that 
guards  old  Venice,  or  Belgium's  Lion,  that  overlooks 
the  field  of  Waterloo  ;  but  the  elastic  imagination  is 
sufficient  to  supply  deficiencies. 

The  Rock  can  be  reached  by  small  boats  in  calm 
weather,  and  a  landing  may  be  made  at  one  point, 
and  only  one.  It  is  of  compact  feldspar,  three  acres 
in  extent,  and  has  about  one  acre  of  arable  soil.  It 
was  all  in  view  of  the  celebrated  scientist,  Agassiz,  as 
he  meditatively  sat  upon  the  veranda  of  his  delight- 
ful summer  home  at  Nahant,  and,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  attracted  many  an  inquiring  gaze, — inquir- 
ing as  to  its  origin  and  age.  It  is  said  that  he  pro- 
nounced it  an  outcropping  of  the  rocky  base  of  Na- 
hant, and  asserted  that  it  must  have  stood  there,  one 
of  nature's  earliest  pyramids,  ages  before  Europe 
emerged  from  the  chaotic  mass. 

The  name  originated  in  the  fact  that  formerly  great 
numbers  of  sea-birds  there  deposited  their  eggs;  few, 
however,  are  at  present  seen  about  there.  The  Rock 
was  cedeil  to  the  United  States  in  185G,  and  a  light- 
house soon  after  erected  upon  it,  at  a  cost  of  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  dollars,  the  light  being 
shown  for  the  first  time  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of 
September,  1856.  It  was  at  first  a  white  light,  but 
in  June,  1857,  was  changed  to  red.  The  dome  is  one 
hundred  and  seven  feet  above  the  sea. 

It  is  in  the  waters  about  Egg  Rock  that  the  famous 
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sea-serpent  has  pursued  his  gambols,  attracted,  per- 
haps, by  the  abundance  of  his  favorite  food.  Sharks, 
too,  are  sometimes  seen,  opening  their  liungryjaws 
for  a  dainty  morsel,  that  may  not  be  found  in  deeper 
water.  And  even  the  venturesome,  or  more  probably 
bewildered,  whale  has  occasionally  been  seen  within 
the  dangerous  precinct.  Anciently,  great  quantities 
of  the  smaller  fish  were  found  here,  and  some  kinds 
that  are  now  seldom  seen  ;  fish,  as  well  as  birds,  hav- 
ing steadily  retired  before  the  pressing  tide  of  human 
population. 

"the  sea-serpent. 

*'  The  groat  eea-snuke  *8  the  subject  of  my  verse  ; 
For,  though  my  eyeB  have  never  yet  beheld  him, 
Nor  never  shall  desire  the  hideous  sight, 
Yet  uinny  accounts  of  men  of  truth  unstained, 
Whose  every  word  I  firmly  do  believe. 
Show  it  to  be  a  very  frightful  monster." 

—Peler  Diub'k  Korland,  1749. 

Year  after  year  come  renewed  accounts  of  the  appear- 
ance of  this  monster  of  the  deep  upon  our  coast — ac- 
counts which,  in  any  other  case,  would  be  received 
without  doubt  or  suspicion.  But,  somehow,  the  word 
of  the  most  truthful  is  here  subjected  to  criticism ; 
and  while  there  may  be  no  charge  of  deliberate  false- 
hood, there  is  evidently  a  belief  that  some  deceptive 
appearance,  aided  by  awakened  curiosity  and  credul- 
ity, have  supplied  the  marvelous  details.  There  cer- 
tainly is  no  wonder  that  still  a  large  majority  of  sea- 
side residents  have  no  belief  in  the  existence  of  such 
a  marine  wanderer.  To  this  day,  with  here  and  there 
an  exception,  the  Swampscott  fishermen,  the  yachts- 
men and  those  living  near  the  shore  ridicule  the  idea 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  prodigy.  Probably  not 
above  three  in  twelve  of  the  old  fishermen  believe 
that  anything  more  like  a  serpent  than  a  horse-mack- 
erel ever  sported  in  these  waters.  But  this  is  nega- 
tive; and  the  positive  testimony  of  even  three  credi- 
ble persons  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  outweigh 
it  in  most  minds.  Three  persons  might  see  a  thing 
that  forty  others  did  not  see,  though  in  a  position 
where  they  could  hardly  have  avoided  the  sight ; 
but  their  not  seeing  it  could  not  strike  it  out  of  ex- 
istence. 

The  first  ajjpcarance  in  the  waters  of  Lynn  and 
Swampscott,  at  least  since  the  white  settlers  came, 
of  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  sea-serpent,  was  in  the 
sunimerof  1«]9,  and  the  writer  well  remembers  the  ex- 
citement that  for  some  days  prevailed.  Many  people 
from  all  the  region  round  about,  some  in  carriages, 
some  on  horseback  and  more  on  foot,  at  times  assem- 
bled on  the  beaches  with  gla.sses  and  straining  eyes,  to 
watch  for  the  mysterious  stranger.  It  happened  to  be 
the  year  in  which  the  notable  Nahant  Hotel  was  built, 
the  fame  of  which  went  rapidly  abroad,  attracting 
great  numbers  of  genteel  guests;  but  whether  the 
serpent  was  emulous  of  being  reckoned  in  with  such 
company,  or  was  merely  sunimoiu'd  as  an  outside  at- 
traction, it  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  inquire.     No 


matter  what  the  envious  keepers  of  other  establish- 
ments and  their  friends  surmised. 

There  have  been  too  many  descriptions  of  the  alleged 
sea-serpent,  to  require  any  particular  details  here ;  nev- 
ertheless, it  may  be  well  to  quote  a  brief  account  given 
by  Nathan  D.  Chase,  who  saw  him  on  his  first  visit, 
in  1819.  Mr.  Chase  was  a  man  whose  word  was  above 
reproach,  and  who  had  always  lived  so  near  the  sea  as 
to  be  little  likely  to  be  deceived  by  what  might  be 
the  mere  resemblance  of  a  serpent ;  yet  he  was  young 
and  of  course  subject  to  the  sometimes  deceiving  en- 
thusiasm of  youth.  Says  Mr.  Chase:  "I  had  the 
plea.sure  of  seeing  his  snakeship  off  Long  Beach  and 
Red  Rock.  He  passed  along  within  one  hundred  feet 
from  where  I  stood,  giving  me  a  very  good  sight  of  him. 
At  that  time  he  carried  his  head  out  of  water  about  two 
feet,  and  his  speed  was  like  that  of  an  ordinary  ocean 
steamer.  What  I  saw  of  his  Itngth  was  from  filty  to 
sixty  feet.  It  was  very  difficult  to  count  the  bunches, 
or  bony  fins,  upon  his  back,  as  by  his  undulating 
motion  tlicy  did  not  all  appear  at  once.  This  accounts, 
in  part,  for  the  varied  descriptions  given  of  liiiu  by 
different  parties.  His  appearance  at  the  surface  of 
the  water  was  occasional,  and  but  lor  a  short  time. 
This  is  the  best  description  I  can  give  of  him  from  my 
own  observation,  and  I  saw  the  monster  as  truly, 
though  not  quite  so  clearly,  as  I  ever  saw  anything." 

Four  respectable  persons  made  oath  to  having  seen 
him  on  the  20th  of  August,  1820.  Their  testimony  is 
embodied  in  the  following  deposition  of  Andrew  Rey- 
nolds, one  of  the  number,  the  others  concurring  in 
his  statements: 

"  T,  Andrew  Reynolds,  of  Lynn,  of  lawful  age,  depose  and  say  :  •  That 
on  Saturday,  the  fifth  day  of  August  instant,  abo\u  1  o'clock  p.m.,  I 
discovered  iu  the  water,  near  Fhilli|is  Ueuili,  at  bwauipscolt,  an  animal 
4lilTerent  from  any  that  I  had  overseen  before.  IIu  was  lying  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  which  was  at  that  time  very  smouth,  and  alipeared 
to  boabout  60  or  00  feet  long.  Jonathan  li.  Lewis  and  Benjamin  King, 
who  work  in  the  same  shop  with  me,  also  bj»w  liiui,  and  wo  twtk  a  boat 
and  rjwed  towanls  him.  We  approached  within  about  'M  yarxls  of  him. 
and  had  a  very  distinct  view  of  hiiu.  lie  had  u  head,  about  two  feet 
long,  and  shaped  somewhat  like  an  egg,  which  lie  carried  out  of  the 
water  when  hu  was  moving.  There  were  several  protubeninces  on  his 
back,  the  highest  points  of  which  apja-ared  to  be  seven  or  eight  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  water.  He  wiia  jn-ifectly  black.  When  wo  first 
drew  towards  him,  he  was  moving  westerly  from  Phillips  Toint,  and  as 
we  drew  near  to  him,  he  turned  and  moved  eastwanl,  and  when  we  got 
witliln  about  thirty  yards  of  him  he  sjiuk  under  water  and  distippeared." 

The  learned  naturalist  Aga.>isiz  said,  iu  a  lecture 
delivered  in  Philadeli.liia,  March  20,  1849  : 

"  1  have  asked  myself,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  whether  there 
is  uut  such  an  auinuil  as  the  Sea-serpent.  There  are  many  who  will  doubt 
the  existence  of  such  a  creature  until  it  can  be  brought  under  the  dis- 
secting knife ;  hut  it  has  been  soon  by  so  numy  on  whom  wo  may  rely, 
that  it  is  wntng  t^i  doubt  any  longer.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  if  a 
natuntlist  had  to  sketch  tho  outlines  of  an  Ichthyosaurus  or  I'iesiosjiurus 
from  tho  remains  we  have  of  them,  he  would  nuilcu  a  ilrawing  very 
shnilav  to  the  sea-serpent  as  it  luu*  been  dofcribed.  There  is  ruiu.on  to 
think  that  the  |mrt8  are  soft  and  [wnsllalile,  but  1  still  consider  it  pro- 
iHildo  that  it  will  he  the  good  fortune  of  some  person  on  the  coast  of 
Norway  or  North  America  to  And  u  living  rejiresontativo  of  this  typo  of 
reptile,  which  is  thought  to  have  tiled  out." 

In  1849,  John  Marston,  a  respectable  and  truthful 
resident  of  Swampscott,  in  an  affidavit  sworn  to  before 
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Waldo  Thompson,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  says  that  as 
he  was  walking  over  Nahaat  Beach,  on  the  3d  of 
Augtist,  his  attention  was  sudilonly  arrested  by  seeing 
in  (he  water,  within  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  shore,  a  sinfrular-looking  fish,  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent.  He  had  a  fair  view  of  him,  and  at  once  con- 
cluded that  he  was  the  veritable  sea-serpent.  His 
head  was  out  of  water  to  the  extent  of  about  a  foot 
and  he  remained  in  view  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
niinntes,  when  lie  swam  off  toward  King's  I5each. 
Mr.  Marston  judged  that  tlic  animal  was  from  eighty 
to  a  hundred  feet  in  length  at  least,  and  says,  "  I  saw 
the  whole  body  of  the  serpent ;  not  his  wake,  but  the 
fish  itself.  It  would  rise  in  the  water  with  an  undula- 
tory  motion  and  then  all  his  body  would  sink,  except  his 
head.  Then  his  body  would  rise  again.  His  head 
was  above  water  all  the  time.  This  was  about  8  o'clock 
A.M.  It  was  quite  calm.  I  have  been  constantly 
engaged  in  fishing  since  my  youth,  and  I  have  seen 
all  sorts  of  fishes,  and  hundreds  of  horse-mackerel, 
but  I  never  before  saw  anything  like  this." 

But  there  has  been  so  much  fanciful  pro  and  con 
theorizing  by  learned  naturalists  on  the  question, 
that  the  tendency  has  been  rather  to  increase  than 
allay  doubt.  It  is  claimed  by  some — among  them  it 
is  said  Professor  Baird  is  to  be  ranked — that  fish  have 
no  maturity,  and  hence  may  live  and  grow  perpetually. 
It  is  asserted  that  there  is  a  pike  now  alive  in  llussia 
which  was  known  to  have  been  living  as  far  back  as 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Calumbus  ;  and  that  in 
the  Royal  Aquarium  at  St.  Petersburg  are  fish  which 
were  there  uearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Now,  if 
the  supposed  extinct  Ichthyosaurus,  or  more  likely 
the  Plesiosaurus, — that  enormous  marine  reptile,  whose 
remains  have  been  found, — were  really  fish  (and 
the  perpetuity  of  fish-life  is  admitted),  is  it  unreasona- 
ble to  suppose  that  an  individual  or  two  of  the  race 
may' have  escaped  the  common  casualties  of  fish-life 
and  survived  to  our  time?  And  if  the  date  of  the 
sea-serpent's  birth  does  really  lie  away  off  in  pre-his- 
toric  ages,  he  has  had  ample  time  to  attain  his  enor- 
mous length.  But  if  one  has  escaped  to  exhibit  himself 
in  these  latter  days,  possibly  a  few  others  have,  and  per- 
haps, propagated  in  unknown  seas,  whence  there  has 
been  a  solitary  emigration  to  our  waters ;  or  even  more 
than  one  may  have  made  his  way  hither,  for  the  descrip- 
tions so  vary  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  several 
are  believed  to  have  been  seen.  Sea-serpent  stories 
are  by  no  means  new.  They  are  found  far  back  in 
history,  and  are  always  tinged  by  the  apprehensions 
and  superstitions  of  the  times  and  places  of  their 
origin.  Bishop  Pontoppidan,  of  Norway,  writing  in 
1751,  says:  "They  tell  me  that  these  serpcnt.s  fling 
themselves  in  a  wide  circle  round  a  boat,  so  that. the 
men  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  ;  and  that  they  will 
sometimes  raise  up  their  frightful  heads  and  snap  a 
man  out  of  a  boat." 

The  remark  that  1819  was  the  year  of  the 
first  appearance  of  the  sea-serpent  in  our  waters  was 


not  strictly  true,  as  related  to  some  other  places.  He 
was  described  as  having  visited  the  waters  of  Cape 
Ann,  one  or  two  years  before. 

And  the  year  188(i  becomes  memorable  for  his 
again  vouchsafing  his  presence  there.  Several  of  the 
numerous  summer  sojourners  testify  to  having  seen 
him,  and  give  circumstantial  accounts  of  his  enor- 
mous proportions  and  dignified  movements  as  he 
passed  in  review.  But  then  Cape  Ann  and  the  ad- 
jacent waters  have  abounded  in  wonders  ever  since 
good  old  Roger  Conant  pitched  his  tent  there.  Wil- 
liam Wood,  of  Lynn,  who  wrote  in  1633,  says, — 
"Some  affirm  that  they  have  seen  a  lion  at  Cape 
Ann.  .  .  .  Some,  likewise,  being  lost  in  the  woods,  have 
heard  such  terrible  roarings  as  have  made  them  much 
aghast,  which  must  be  either  devils  or  lions."  It  is 
not  prol^able  that  they  were  lions;  but  as  to  the  other 
gentry,  if  the  Cape  is  now-  free  from  them,  it  is  more 
fortunate  than  some  of  its  neighbors.  And  then 
again,  Josselyn,  under  date  1638,  tells  of  "  A  Sea- 
Serpent  or  Snake  that  lay  quoiled  up,  like  a  cable, 
upon  a  Rock  at  Cape  Ann.  A  boat  i)assing  by,  with 
English  aboard  and  two  Indians,  they  would  have 
shot  the  serpent,  but  the  Indians  disswaded  them, 
saying  that  if  he  were  not  killed  outright,  they  would 
be  in  danger  of  their  lives."  Very  prudent  of  the 
Indians,  but  not  so  brave  of  the  English.  Had  they 
killed  or  captured  the  monster,  perhaps  the  great 
mystery  of  the  sea-serpent  that  has  so  disturbed  these 
times  would  have  been  solved. 

The  fact  that  in  all  cases  w-hen  the  spectators  have 
been  impelled  to  bravely  approach  the  monster,  he 
has  pusillanimously  sunk  out  of  sight,  would  indicate 
that  he  was  of  a  peaceful  or  timid  disposition,  and 
might,  in  the  mind  of  a  doubter,  recall  some  of  the 
legendary  incidents  of  money-digging,  wherein  just 
as  the  treasure- che.st  seems  within  grasp,  it  suddenly 
sinks  away  and  is  no  more  seen.  There  are  still 
lingering  doubts  as  to  whether  the  accounts  concern- 
ing the  sea-serpent  should  be  regarded  as  veritable 
truth,  or  set  down  as  a  chapter  in  the  great  volume  of 
■'  Fish  Stories." 

"  Strodehurst,"  the  residence  of  Charles  W.  Gal- 
loupe,  Esq.,  at  Galloupe's  Point  {a  partion  of  Phil- 
lips Point),  Swampscott,  is  picturesquely  situated 
upon  a  rocky  bluff,  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean  and  but  half  a  score  of  yards  from  it«  water's 
edge. 

The  mansion  is  of  quaint,  colonial  architecture, 
four  stories  in  height  on  the  ocean  side,  the  two 
lower  stories  being  of  brick,  with  stone  trimmings,  and 
the  upper  ones  of  wood,  and  is  liberal  in  its  dimen- 
sions, containing  about  forty  rooms.  The  grounds 
are  tastefully  laid  out  in  lawns,  terraces  and  par- 
terres, with  a  sufficiency  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  it  is, 
taken  in  all,  a  most  lovely  place. 

Phillips  Point,  of  which  Galloupe's  Point  is  a  por- 
tion, includes  the  territory  between  the  estate  of  Colo- 
nel John  Jeffries  and  Little's  Point,  being  limited  by 
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PhillipH  Beach  on  the  east  and  Whale's  Beach  ou  the 
west,  and  jiossibly  it  may  ori<;inally  have  included 
the  land  upon  wliich  llie  Lincoln  }Iouse  now  stands. 

The  name  "Strodcliurst"  is  taken  from  "Strode," 
in  Dorsetshire  County,  England,  an  estate  which  is 
now,  and  has  been,  in  the  possissiou  of  the  Gallop 
family  for  more  than  four  centuries.  John  Gallop, 
for  whom  the  i.flanil  in  Boston  Harbor  was  named, 
the  emigrant  ancestor  f)f  the  owner  of  "  Strodehurst," 
was  of  the  eighth  generation  in  descent,  and  came  to 
this  country  in  the  ship  "Mary  and  John  "  in  1630. 

The  delightful  and  extensive  views  from  this  point, 
if  equaled,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  upon  the  shores 
of  JInKsacbusetts  l!ay.  To  the  west,  surmounted  by 
]ligh  Hock  (the  home  of  Moll  Pitcher),  are  seen  the 
towns  of  Swampscott  and  Lynn,  sloping  gradually  to 
the  sea,  their  pretty  residences,  graceful  church 
spires  and  monumental  chimneys  affording  a  most 
interesting  and  agrteable  |iicture  of  busy,  civilized 
life;  farther  to  the  west,  the  high  lands  of  Saugus 
Medford,  Chelsea,  Somcrvillo  and  Bunker  Jlill  iorin 
a  pleasing  and  edcctivc  background  to  the  sparkling 
waters  and  glittering  sands  of  Revere,  Crescent  and 
Nahant  beaches;  to  the  southwest,  Nahant,  capped 
by  the  distant  Blue  Hills  of  Milton,  curves  its  comely 
arm  gracefully  around  the  waters,  forming  a  boauti- 
lul  bay,  which,  if  it  docs  not  emulate,  certainly  sug- 
gests its  gorgeous  sister  of  Naples.  Between  the 
surf-buffeted  rocks  of  Nahant  Point  and  the  bleak 
and  weather-beaten  cliffs  of  Egg  Rock  rises,  crowned 
with  pretty  houses,  the  summit  of  the  Hill  at  Hull, 
upon  which  many  of  our  Puritan  ancestors  found  a 
home,  long  before  the  arrival  of  Wintliroj)  and  his 
company.  To  the  south.  Point  Allerton,  which  vied 
with  Hull  (then  Nataacot)  and  Plymouth  in  its  wel- 
come to  our  Pilgrim  fathers ;  Nantasket,  with  its  at- 
tractive beaches  and  hospitable  people  ;  Cohasset,  with 
its  tasteful  sunimcr-liDUscs,  ami  .Scituate,  with  its 
church-crowned  hills  and  its  merciless,  sea-jutting 
ledges,  stretch  along  the  horizon,  until  the  lofty  shaft 
of  Minot's  Light  terminates  the  line  of  the  land- 
Bcajie,  leaving,  interrupted  only  by  the  coDtiiinally 
moving  procession  of  white-winged  vessels,  the  un- 
broken line  of  the  ocean,  until  the  rocky  shores  of 
JLirblehead  Neck  complete  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing anil  deligbtlul  ])anoramas  upon  the  coast  of  the 
Atlantic. 

The  place  is  familiarly  known,  and  has  been  long 
and  gratefully  enjoyed  by  the  numerous  summer 
visitors  of  the  North  Shore,  who,  through  the  liber- 
ality of  the  owners,  have  been  allowed  free  access  to 
the  premises. 

Wau  of  the  Reuei.liox.  —  Swampscott  fur- 
nished for  actual  service  in  the  field  one  hundred  and 
seventy-live  men,  ami  for  the  naval  service  twenty- 
five.  Says  Mr.  Thompson, — "One  hundred  and 
twenfy-nine  of  the  men  who  enlisted  in  the  army  re- 
ceived a  boiinly.  The  wlnde  amount  of  bounty 
money   voted   and   paid  by  the   town,   together  with 


that  raised  by  subscription,  was  $27,375;  other  ex- 
penses, S5814.41  ;  total  expenses,  S33,18i).4I.  There 
were  fifty-live  men  who  enlisted  in  the  army  and 
twenty-nine  in  the  navy  who  received  no  bounty.  All 
the  town's  quotas  under  the  different  calls  of  the 
President  were  promptly  filled,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  a  surplus  of  twenty-two  men  over  all  calls  was 
remaining.  .  .  .  That  the  ladies  of  the  town  were 
equally  jiatriotic  with  the  men  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  year  1802  they  formed  themselves  into  an 
association  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Swampscott 
soldiers,  and  by  their  devoted  labors  were  able  to 
contribute  many  sui>plies  for  their  relief  and  comfort." 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  Redington  Mudge, 
eldest  son  of  Hon.  E.  R.  Mudge,  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  July  3,  1803.  He  was  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  a  young  officer  of  great  promise, 
and  at  the  time  he  was  killed  was  in  command  of  the 
regiment,  gallantly  leading  on  a  charge.  He  was 
born  in  New  York  City,  and  grailualed  at  Harvard 
with  the  1800  class.  His  remains  were  brought  to 
Lynn,  and  now  repose  in  the  consecrated  garth  of 
St.  Stephen's  Church. 

Rev.  Jonas  B.  Clark,  who  had  for  about  twenty 
years  been  minister  of  the  Trinitarian  Congregational 
Society  of  Swam])scott.  enlisted  as  a  chaplain  in  the 
army,  and  served  liiithlully  till  compelled  by  ill 
health  to  resign.  Others  became  conspicuous  for  their 
bravery  and  soldierly  traits,  and,  as  a  whole,  the  men 
from  Swampscott  acquitted  themselves  in  so  merito- 
rious a  manner  as  to  receive  much  commendation. 

In  1883  the  Soldiers'  Monument,  in  Monument 
Square,  was  erected.  It  is  a  granite  shaft,  with 
bronze  trimmings,  and  cost  two  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  dollars.  Its  height  is  thirty 
feet,  and  it  has  four  bronze  tablets,  on  two  of  which 
are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  fourteen  soldiers  who 
fell  in  defense  of  their  country. 

It  was  proposed  to  place  at  the  foot  of  the  monu- 
ment an  old  cannon,  already  referred  to,  bearing  the 
date  1798,  and  some  insignia  of  British  royalty, 
which  has  an  interesting  history,  though  not  specially 
connected  with  our  Civil  War.  It  was  captured  by 
the  privateer  "  (irand  Turk,"  during  the  War  of  1812, 
the  vessel  on  board  of  which  was  Captain  Thomas 
Widger,  who  died  at  Swampscott,  January  21,  1871, 
aged  eighty.  Some  time  after  its  capture  it  was 
brought  hither  and  used  in  firing  salutes  on  all  sorts 
of  public  occasions.  Its  most  lamentable  perfornuince, 
at  least  since  it  quit  the  work  to  which  it  was  origin- 
ally destined,  was  on  the  4ih  of  July,  18.")7.  On  that 
day  John  Draper  and  Henry  Scales,  while  tiring  a 
patriotic  salute,  were  fatally  injured  by  a  premature 
discharge.  Draper  had  an  arm  broken,  nn  eye  de- 
stroyed and  was  otherwise  injured.  He  was  taken"to 
the  Mavsachnsetts  Hospital,  and  in  about  two  months 
died  of  lockjaw.  Scales  received  a  bad  wouikI  in  tlie 
bowels,  and  had  an  arm  broken.  He  also  was  taken 
to  tlie  hospital  and  there  died.     The   venerable   war- 
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like  relic,  however,  is  not  now  (Mny,  1887)  at  its  pro- 
posed restiiiji-place  near  the  nioniiinont,  hut,  owing  to 
some  untoward  circumstances,  rests  on  the  promises  of 
a  Lynn  junk  dealer. 

Statistical  Items. — Populalion. — As  elsewhere 
reniarkoil.  Swampscott  was  set  off  I'roiii  Lynn  and  in- 
corporated as  a  separate  town  in  1852.  Since  then 
the  popuhition  has  been  aslollows:  1855,  1335;  1865, 
1535;  1875,  2128;  1885,2471. 

Valuation  and  Taxation,  1886. — Total  valuation, 
f  3,658,460;  of  which  $1,275,405  was  personal  estate, 
and  $2,383,055  real.  Number  of  ta.\-paycrs,  931,  of 
whom-  347  paid  only  poll-tax.  Rate  of  ta.tation,  $9.50 
on  $1000. 

Town  Debt,  1886.— $55,500. 

Appropriations  and  Expenditure!),  1886.  — Whole 
amount  of  appropriations,  including  receipts,  $50,- 
214.01.     Expenditures,  $50,725.47. 

Dwellings,  Polls,  1886. — Number  of  dwelling-houses, 
555.     Polls,  657. 

Schooh,  1886. — High  School,  1 ;  grammar  schools, 
2;  intermediate,  4;  primary,  3.  Appropriation  for 
support  of  schools  (including. $23.37  from  State  School 
Board),  $8523.37.     Expenditures,  $7664.30. 

Public  Librarij,  1886. — Number  of  volumes,  5055. 
Circulation  during  the  year,  14,035.  Appropriation 
(including  certain  receipts,  amounting  to  $22.50  and 
dog-taxes  amounting  to  $262.60),  $585.10.  Expendi- 
tures, $527.19. 

Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths,  1886. — Whole  num- 
ber of  births,  51, — males,  29 ;  females,  22.  JIarriages, 
24.  Deaths,  whole  number,  40, — males,  16  ;  females, 
24. 

Cemetery. — The  Swampscott  Cemetery  was  conse- 
crated September  16, 1854,  the  address  being  delivered 
by  Rev.  Jonas  B.  Clark.  Up  to  January  1,  1886,  the 
whole  number  of  interments  was  783.  Interments 
in  1886,  26.  E.\-|)enditures  for  1886,  $219.29.  Re- 
ceiving tomb  built  1884. 

Appropriation  for  the  Poor,  1886. — $1500. 

Valite  of  Public  Properly,  1886,  including  Town 
House,  school-houses  and  other  real  estate,  together 
with  the  apparatus  and  other  personal  estate  in  use 
by  the  various  departments,  $71,353.70. 

RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES   AND   OTHER     ORGANIZATIONS. 

Religious  Societies. — The  First  Congregational 
Society  was  formed  on  July  15,  1846,  and  was  the  first 
church  organization  in  the  village.  Rev.  Jonas  B. 
Clark  was  the  first  minister.  In  1854  a  Methodist 
Society  was  formed.  Rev.  E.  J.  Best  being  the  first 
minister.  A  Christian  Society  was  formed  in  1865, 
and  a  chapel  erected  on  Burrill  Street,  Elder  W.  L. 
Hayden  being  the  first  minister.  A  Baptist  Society 
was  formed  in  1872,  and  Rev.  Lucian  Drury  settled 
as  pastor.  All  the  above  societies  have  good  houses 
of  worship,  and  are  zealous  to  promote  the  spiritual 
advancement  of  the  people.  And  it  should  not  be 
omitted  to  mention  that   Unitarian  and    Univeraalist 


services  have  been  held  at  intervals  for  a  number  of 
years,  especially  during  the  warm  sea.son. 

Other  leading  organizations  are :  The  I'Vee  Public 
Library ;  Post  No.  118,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  ; 
Swampscott  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows. 


CHAPTER    CXXIII. 

SWAMPSCOTT— ( Continued). 

INDUSTRIAL  PURSUITS. 
Agriculture — Matw/acturet — Fieherifs. 

Agriculture. — Swampscott  can  hardly  be  ranked 
as  an  agricultural  town,  though  it  has  productive 
land,  and  the  sea  throws  up  a  liberal  contribution  of 
valuable  manure.  From  recently  published  statistics, 
it  appears  that  the  number  of  farms  is  15;  yearly 
value  of  products,  $16,000  ;  bushels  of  potatoes  raised, 
1805;  dozens  of  eggs,  4200  ;  gallons  of  milk,  23,750; 
tons  of  hay,  447  ;  number  of  horses,  251  ;  number  of 
cows,  137. 

Manufactures. — Swampscott  cannot  certainly  be 
called  a  manufiicturing  place.  To  the  i)resent  time, 
indeed,  it  has  been  more  of  a  farming  than  manu- 
facturing town.  But  the  fisheries  have  always  taken 
precedence  of  all  other  industries.  So  little  has 
been  done  in  manufactures  that  the  public  reports 
have  often  passed  them  by  unnoticed.  Yet  shoemak- 
ing  has  long  been  engaged  in  to  some  extent,  es- 
pecially in  former  days,  as  a  winter  occupation. 

Fisheries. — Fishing  continues  to  be  the  great 
business  of  Swampscott,  as  it  has  been  almost  from 
the  first  settlement,  though  it  is  now  conducted  in 
quite  a  different  way  from  what  it  formerly  was.  The 
settlers  soon  discovered  that  the  bay  was  stored  with 
fish  in  great  variety  and  great  plenty.  The  following 
quaint  lines  of  an  old  rhymester  enumerates  some  of 
the  then  most  common  kinds  : 

"Nor  muHt  we  from  our  liat  leave  out  the  stores  of  savory  fluh. 
That  flu  the  poiida  aad  fill  the  sea  and  iiiuko  the  dainty  dish. 
The  codd,  the  haddock,  halibut,  the  eel  and  [ilckerell. 
The  alowife,  perch,  bass  and  tautog,  the  smelt  and  nmckorell. 
Lobsters  and  crabbs  too,  so  abound,  'tis  marvelous  to  see  ; 
And  mussels,  clanims  and  great  qiuihaugs  make  up  variety. 
Then  why  should  wee  not  live  to  cat,  as  well  as  eat  to  live. 
And  bless  the  Lord  who  gave  the  meat  and  pray  him  o'er  to  give?" 

The  Swampscott  fishermen  were  engaged  only  in 
dory.-fishing  down  to  about  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, it  being  in  1795,  according  to  Mr.  Thompson, 
that  the  first  schooner  was  purchased.  She  was  of 
twenty  tons  burden,  and  named  the  "  Dove."  Two 
years  aftersvard  she  was  totally  wrecked  in  a  storm. 
.Soon  after,  another  schooner,  named  the  "  Lark,"  a 
trifle  smaller  than  the  "  Dove,"  was  procured,  and  in 
1799  she  was  also  lost,  having  sunk  near  her  moor- 


craft,  made  lively   the  Swampscott  waters  and  the 
deep  sea  beyond. 

The  neat  little  volume  lately  published  by  Mr. 
Waldo  Thompson,  entitled  "Sketches  of  Swamp- 
scott,"  to  which  reference  has  already  been  several 
times  made,  contains  many  interesting  facts  regarding 
the  place,  its  people  and  business.  And  we  cannot 
do  better  than  introduce  in  this  connection  gome  of 
his  items  regarding  the  fishing  business  and  kindred 
employments. 

"  December  16, 1826,  six  schooncre  went  out  from  SwampRcott  in  the 
morning  nnd  returned  at  night  with  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  fish, 
chiefly  cod. 

"  About  tlie  year  1828  oil  clothing  began  to  take  the  place  of  leather, 
and  in  a  few  years  the  old,  heavy  and  expensire  equipment  was  kuown 
DO  more. 

**  In  the  year  1832  there  were  ten  small  vessels,  manned  by  eighty 
men,  engaKed  in  winter  lishiiig,  and  abont  sixty  dorynien  in  suuiincr. 

*'  In  the  year  18.").'.  there  were  thirty-nine  vessels  engaged  in  the  mack- 
erel and  cod. tishing,  aggregating  one  tliousjind  tons.  There  were  cap- 
tured five  thousand  barrels  of  mackerel,  valued  at  8.^0,000,  also  fifty-six 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  quintals  of  codfish.  Ht'iOO  worth  of 
cod  liver  oil  was  sold  for  medicinal  purposes. 

"  A  horse  mackerel  was  caught  August  20,  1855,  which  weighed  one 
thousand  pounds  ;  it  was  ten  foet  long,  and  six  feet  round  in  the  thick- 
est part.  A  suntish  was  also  caught  off  Swampscott,  which  weighed  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

"In  1861)  the  schooner '  Flight '  caught  sixty. two  thousand  and  seven 
hundred  pounds  of  codfish  in  thirteen  hours.  The  ^hooner  '.Fane' 
caught  a  large  trip,  and  twelve  of  her  fish  weighed  on  an  average 
fifty-six  pounds;  c'.iptain  Nathaniel  Blanchard  caught  one  cod  which 
weighed  ninety-four  pounds. 

"  Some  of  the  fishermen  began  to  use  trawls  in  1857.  A  trawl  has 
from  six  hundred  to  ten  thousand  hooks ;  the  lines  are  made  of 
cotton. 

"  February  25,  18G3.  The  Swampscott  fishing  fleet  landed  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tliousatid  pounds  offish  on  Blauey's  Beach. 

*'Inl8lii  tlia  '  Mintiehiiha '  caught  off  Boon  Island  three  hundred 
and  fifty  barrels,  and  the  '  Flying  Dart  '  one  hundred  and  thirty  bar- 
rels of  mackerel  in  about  four  hours. 

'•September  26, 1865.  Augustus  Story  caught  a  halibut  which  weighed 
one  hundred  and  ninety-four  pounds.  lie  received  S51.32  for  bis 
prize. 

*'  February  16,  1872.  The  schooner  "  Champion,'*  with  a  crow  of 
twelve  men,  caught  thirty  thousand  pounds  offish,  which  sold  at  four 
cents  a  pouud.    The  next  day's  catch  yielded  $72.(10  per  man. 

"  While  .1.  0.  Twisden  was  fishing  in  the  bay,  in  1878,  he  lost  his  two- 
pound  lead  and  line,  and,  a  few  days  afterwards,  fisliing  near  the  same 
place,  he  captured  the  fish  that  deprived  hitn  of  his  tackle  a  few  days 
before.  [This  i*«minds  the  writer  that  when  a  youth,  fishing  from  Na- 
bant  rocks,  A  finny  marauder  snapped  ofi*  his  bait  and  hook.  Replac- 
Ing  the  lost  property  and  continuing  the  sport,  he  some  hours  afterward 
drew  op  the  depredator  with  the  stolen  hook  piercing  his  upper  lip.] 

"In  1879  the  schooner  'Alice  M.  Uawkes'  brought  In  forty-nine 
thousand  pounds  of  codfish  in  one  day. 

"  In  1880  CaptJiin  Henry  Y.  Hatch,  while  fishing  in  the  bay  off 
Swampscott,  caught  a  halibut  weighing  tliree  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds." 

Mr.  Thompson  mentions  that  while  Colonel  Stetson 
kept  the  Astor  House,  in  New  York,  he  sent  him  a 
lobster,  taken  od"  Swampscott,  that  weighed  twenty- 
two  pounds.  He  likewise  records  that  in  September, 
1882,  Isaac  Newcomb,  one  of  the  crew  of  the  "  Zep- 
pie,"  caught  an  electric  fish  weighing  three  hundred 
pounds.  When  taking  it  from  the  hook  he  received 
a  shock  that  knocked  him  over,  and  Warren  Jaquith, 
who  grasped   the   tail   of  the   fish,   also  received  a 


stomach  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  touch. 

LoBSTER.s. — The  lobster  catch  along  our  coast  has 
been  large  and  profitable  for  many  years.  The  trap- 
ping of  lobsters  was  first  practiced  at  Swampscott  in 
1808  by  Ebenezcr  Thorudike,  who  had  twelve  pots. 
For  the  year  ending  May  1,  1865,  there  were  caught 
at  Swampscott  thirty-seven  thousand  lobsters,  aver- 
aging in  value,  as  taken  from  the  pots,  six  cents  each. 
Since  that  time  the  annual  catch  has  gradually  di- 
minished. For  the  quarter  ending  December  3, 
1880,  the  district  of  Lynn,  Nahant  and  Swampscott 
returned  as  the  product  of  their  lobster-fishery  seven 
thousand  pounds.  In  consequence  of  the  growing 
fears  that  the  lobster  would  be  exterminated  from  our 
coast,  the  Legislature  has  of  late  attempted  to  do 
something  lor  its  preservation.  Yet  one  would 
think  there  cannot  be  much  danger  in  that  direction, 
as  naturalists  inform  us  that  a  single  female  lobster 
will  in  one  year  lay  forty-two  thousand  eggs.  But 
probably  other  fish  help  themselves  to  the  greater 
share. 

As  to  the  other  fisheries,  the  district  returned  for 
the  same  quarter,  that  ending  December  3,  1880,  of 
cured  codfish,  300,000  pounds;  mackerel,  400,000 
pounds;  salted  herring,  100,000  pounds.  Of  fresh 
fish,  a  daily  catch  of  315,000  pounds  was  returned  ; 
the  whole,  with  a  few  other  items,  making  up  a  total 
value  of  $44,141. 50. 

In  1886  the  Swampscott  fishing  fleet  numbered 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  sail. 


CHAPTER     CXXIV. 

SWAMPSCOTT— ( Continued). 

HISTORICAL  COMPEXD. 

1629.  Francis  Ingalls,  the  first  settler  of  Swamp- 
scott arrived.  The  whole  territory,  comprising  Lynn, 
Lynnfield,  Nahant,  Saugus  and  Swampscott,  was 
called  Saiigus — an  old  Indian  name — till  1637,  when 
the  name  was  changed  to  Lynn.  Swampscott  was 
made  a  seiiarate  town  in  18o'2. 

1630.  A  brick-kiln  set  up  in  Swampscott,  near 
Hunifroy's  Brook. 

1632.  Francis  Ingalls  commences  a  tannery.  This 
is  stated  by  some  local  hii-torians  to  have  been  the 
first  tannery  in  New  England.  But  it  is  a  mistake, 
as  there  were  tanneries  in  I'lymouth  several  years  be- 
fore. It  was,  no  doubt,  the  first  in  Massachusetts 
Colony.  lu  1825  a  hide,  in  good  preservation,  was 
found  in  one  of  the  long-forgotten  vats. 

1634.   Hot  suminer,  with  long  drought. 

1638.  First  division  of  lands  among  the  settlers. 
May  3d,  a  violent  gale,  with  heavy  sea. 


iH'ju'li  was  cloriveil,  settles  in  ^\\■:lm|18cott.  Ihe  win- 
ter of  this  year  was  exeeediiigly  eoUl,  and  there  was 
niiuh  snow. 

1650.  The  first  Swampscott  settler  named  I'liillips, 
arrives. 

1651.  The  three  Baptist  missionaries  from  Rhode 
Inland,  Chirlce,  Crandall  and  Hohnes,  are  arrested  at 
tlie  lioiise  of  William  Witter,  in  8wainpscott,  for  dis- 
turbing the  peace  in  disseminating  their  doctrines. 
They  were  convicted  and  punished. 

1659.  Koad  to  ilarblehead  over  the  beaches  laid 
out,  in  July.  The  part  between  Ocean  Street  and 
King's  Beach,  say  the  committee,  "  has  been  a  coun- 
try highway  thirty  and  odd  years,  to  the  knowledge 
of  many  of  us."  The  "  odd  years,"  at  least,  must 
have  been  an  exaggeration,  as  they  would  place  it  be- 
yond the  arrival  of  tlie  6rst  settlers. 

1666.  Nathaniel  Bishop  and  Hope  Allen,  curriers, 
petition  the  court  to  forbid  tanners  and  shoemakers 
exercising  the  trade  of  curriers.  But  the  court  judged 
"  it  not  meete  to  grant  y"  peticoners'  request." 

1671,  Jan.  18th.  Violent  storm,  with  thunder  and 
lightning.     Other  remarkable  storms  during  the  year. 

1672-  There  appears  to  have  been  no  professed  musi- 
cian in  the  colony  up  to  this  time,  and  no  dancing-school 
till  the  one  established  this  year,  which,  however,  was 
soon  suppressed  by  the  law.  A  heavy  easterly  storm, 
Nov.  10th,  brought  in  "  so  great  a  tyde  as  hath  not  bene 
this  3(j  years." 

1673.  A  new  road  to  Marblehead  laid  out,  north 
of  the  former  one;  tb«  same  now  forming  the  extension 
of  Essex  Street,  Lynn. 

1679.  A  new  troop  was  formed  this  year,  consist- 
ing of  lurty-eight  men.     Ralpli  King  was  lieutenant. 

1688-  Ralph  King  actively  opposes  Randolph's 
petition  for  a  gift  of  Xahant. 

1689.  Capt.  Ralph  King  died.  The  appraised 
value  of  his  estate  was  £2365  -is. 

1696.  Great  clams  in  immense  numbers  were  cast 
up  on  the  beaches  by  the  storms  of  this  year,  and  the 
town  voted  that  the  inhabitants  might  gather  all  they 
wished  for  their  own  use;  but  none  were  to  be  carried 
out  of  town. 

1703.  Walter  Phillips,  Sr.,  a  Quaker,  for  refus- 
ing to  perform  military  duty,  had  a  fourth  of  an  acre 
of  his  land  seized  and  sold  for  the  payment  of  his  fine. 

1706.     Second  division  of  lands  among  the  settlers. 

1723,  Feb.  24th.  A  terrific  storm,  occasioning,  sajs 
Mr.  Dexter  in  his  diary,  "  Ye  mightyest  overflowing 
of  ye  sea  yt  was  almost  ever  known  in  this  Country." 

1751,  Feb.  8th.  Capt.  Benjamin  Blaney,  of  Swamp- 
scott, was  killed  in  Maiden,  by  falling  from  his  horse. 

1755,  Dec.  9tli.  A  whale  seventy-five  feet  in  length 
landed  on  King's  Beach.  Dr.  Henry  Burchstead  rode 
into  his  mouth  in  a  chair  drawn  by  a  horse. 

1761,  Sep.  6th.  Ebenezer  Burrill  dies  in  Swampscott, 
aged  eighty-two.  He  was  born  at  Tower  Hill,  in  Lynn, 
and   removed   to   Swampscott,  being  the  first  of  the 


owampscott  estate,  and  lie  lived  iiitlie     larm-liouse 
still  standing  on  the  E.  R.   Mudge  estate.     He  was 
fur  nine  years  a  crown  counselor. 

1775,  April  19th.  The  battle  of  Lexington.  Among 
those  killed  in  this,  the  opening  conflict  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  Abedncgo  Ramsdell,  of  Swampscott,  who  was 
a  son  of  Noah  Ramsdell,  and  had  elder  brothers  Shad- 
rach  and  Meshech.  He  was  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
four  years,  somewhat  of  a  sportsman,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  fatal  day  was  out  on  a  gunning  tramp. 
On  his  return  he  heard  of  the  march  of  the  British 
troops  toward  Concord,  and  dropping  the  game  he 
had  secured — two  black  ducks,  says  Mr.  Lewis — and 
withoutstopping  toeat  of  the  waiting  breakfast,  seized 
a  ration  of  Indian  cake,  and  gun  in  hand  hastened  off 
to  the  fieldof  expected  conflict.  He  reached  Lexing- 
ton about  noon,  and  had  time  to  fire  but  one  or  two 
shots  before  a  British  bullet  laid  him  low.  His  wife 
was  Hannah  Woodbury,  whom  he  married  March 
10,  1774. 

1776.  A  midnight  alarm  that  the  English  had 
landed  on  King's  Beach  occasioned  great  conster- 
nation. Many  fled  to  the  woods.  The  military  rallied, 
but  had  not  marched  far  when  it  was  found  to  be  a 
false  alarm. 

1795.  First  Swampscott  fishing  schooner,  called  a 
"jigger,"  fitted  out.  Previously  there  was  only  dory- 
fishing. 

1808.  Trapping  of  lobsters  firstpracticed  atSwamp- 
cott. 

1815,  September  23d.  Terrific  southeasterly  gale. 
The  ocean  spray  was  driven  inland  several  miles,  and 
fruit  was  impregnated  with  salt.  Some  declared  that 
it  rained  salt-water. 

1819,  August.  The  first-known  appearance  of  the 
renowned  Sea-serpent  in  Swampscott  Bay. 

1828:  May  2d.  A  whale  sixty  to  seventy  feet  in 
length  landed  on  Whale  Beach. 

1829,  October  31st.  Thestone  beacon  on  the  outer 
clitl'of  Dread  Ledge  was  thrown  down  in  a  storm.  It 
was  erected  a  short  time  before,  by  the  United  States 
government,  at  an  expense  of  one  thousand  dollars. 
Another,  of  granite,  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  and 
three  feet  square  at  the  base,  was  erected  in  1831.  In 
March,  1864,  this  last  was  broken  ofl'  by  the  violence 
of  the  sea,  during  a  severe  gale. 

1830,  July  12th.  Joseph  Blaney,  aged  52  years, 
while  fishing,  had  his  boat  overturned  by  a  shark, 
which  sprang  into  it.  Mr.  Blaney  was  not  seen  after- 
wards, having,  no  doubt,  been  devoured  by  his  vora- 
cious assailant. 

1833,  November  13th.  Extraordinary  shower  of 
meteors.  Friction  matches  come  into  general  use, 
superseding  the  old  tinder-box  with  flint  and  steel. 

1838.  Eastern  Railroad  opened  for  travel.  Reg- 
ular trains  first  passed  through  Swampscott  August 
28th. 

1839.  Swampscott    suffered    greatly    by   a    severe 
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storm  that  began  December  15th,  and  continued  three 
days. 

1843,  February  1st.  A  splendid  comet  appeared 
about  noonday. 

1844,  September  6th.  Great  Democratic  clam-bake 
at  Swampscott, — a  political  demonstration,  attended 
by  twenty-five  thousand  people.  The  escort  was  com- 
posed of  four  military  companies,  with  bands  of  mu- 
sic. One  hundred  and  seventy  barrels  of  clams  and 
one  thousand  lobsters  were  among  the  articles  of  food 
provided.  Hon.  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  was  orator  of 
the  day. 

1846-  The  Hockaway  House  and  contiguous  build- 
ings destroyed  by  fire,  January  1st ;  loss,  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars.  Swampscott  post-office  established,  and 
Waldo  Thompson  appointed  postmaster.  First  life- 
boat received.  First  Congregational  meeting-house 
dedicated,  July  15th. 

1849.  Gold  discoveries  in  California.  Several  men 
went  from  Swampscott  to  seek  their  fortunes.  Septem- 
ber, James  C.  Lamphier  found  a  dead  turtle  off 
Swampscott  Beach,  weighing  six  hundred  pounds.  It 
tvas  eight  feet,  six  inches  from  end  of  nose  to  end  of 
tail,  and  the  shell  was  six  feet  long,  and  three  and  a 
half  wide. 

1851,  October  26th.  British  schooner  "  Brothers" 
wrecked  at  night,  oif  Swampscott,  by  striking  on 
Outer  Ledge.  Outcries  of  crew  heard  about  midnight 
and  all,  seven  in  number,  saved. 

1852.  Swampscott  incorporated  as  a  separate  town. 
The  event  was  celebrated  with  much  enthu.siasm.  A 
procession  was  foraed,  and,  with  a  band  of  music  and 
banners,  made  a  protracted  march  through  thestreets. 
At  the  post-office  Rev.  J.  B.  Clark  delivered  an  ap- 
propriate address,  and  in  the  evening  there  was  a  dis- 
play of  fire-works.  In  the  procession  was  an  ensign 
that  waved  at  the  masthead  of  the  frigate  "  Constitu- 
tion "  during  her  triumphant  battle  with  the  "Guer- 
riere,"  August  19,  1812.  When  Lynn  adopted  the 
citv  form  of  government,  iu  1850,  Swampscott,  then 
being  Ward  1  of  the  town,  strongly  opposed  the 
change.  And  it  was  at  that  time  that  the  desire  to 
separate  began  to  take  determined  shape. 

1854.  August  3d.  A  white-faced  seal,  four  feet  in 
length,  sliot  off  Swampscott. 

1855.  In  the  early  part  of  this  year  considerable 
damage  was  done  by  the  sea,  to  embankments  espe- 
cially. Bathing-houses  were  thrown  down  and  King's 
Beach  at  times  completely  overflowed.  Deep  sea- 
seining  commenced  this  year. 

1856.  About  the  middle  of  February  a  large  hump- 
back whale  wag  .seen  several  times  near  the  Swamp- 
scott shore.  A  severe  northeast  storm  began  April 
10th  and  continueil  two  days.  The  steei>le  of  the 
Methodist  meeting-house,  then  in  process  of  erection, 
was  blown  down.  The  first  Methodist  house  of  wor- 
ship in  Swampscott,  dedicated  June  30th,  Bishop 
Simpson  preaching  the  sermon.  A  severe  thunder- 
storm   August  5lh ;    house  of  John    Blaney   struck.  ! 


Within  a  circuit  of  ten  miles  the  lightning  struck  in 
some  twenty  places.  Egg  Rock  tight  first  shown 
September  15th. 

1857,  January  18th.  Bark  "  Tedesco "  wrecked  at 
Long  Rock,  Swampscott,  in  a  terrible  snoiv-storm, 
the  cold  being  intense.  All  on  board,  twelve  in  num- 
ber, perished.  The  remains  of  six  were  buried  from 
the  Methodist  meeting-house,  Swampscott,  at  one 
time.  The  "Tede-sco"  was  from  Cadiz,  with  a  cargo 
of  wine  and  salt.  Trawl-fishing  began  to  be  prac- 
ticed this  year.  June  13th,  barn  of  Captain  Fuller,  in 
Humfrey  Street,  burned,  the  fire  being  occasioned  by 
two  little  boys  playing  with  matches.  One  of  the 
boys  was  burned  to  death. 

1858.  Joseph  Hill,  aged  twenty,  was  instantly  killed 
by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  fowling-piece  while 
gunning  at  Swampscott,  March  3d.  On  the  afternoon 
of  August  6tb  a  barn  belonging  to  Jun.ithan  F,  Phil- 
lips was  struck  by  lightning  and  burned,  with  fifty 
tons  of  hay.  The  famous  trotting  mare,  Lady  Law- 
rence, valued  at  a  thousand  dollars,  being  in  the 
barn,  w.as  killed  by  the  lightning.  October  13th,  first 
electric  telegraph  to  Swampscott  completed.  Blue  fish 
appear  in  the  offing  in  great  numbei's  during  the  au- 
tumn, and  countless  numbers  of  menhaden  are  found 
dead  upon  the  shore — probably  killed  by  the  blue-fish. 

1860.  In  January  an  unusual  amount  of  ice  ac- 
cumulated in  the  bay.  Great  shoemakers'  strike 
commenced  in  Lynn.  Many  of  the  craft  in  Swamp- 
scott joined.  November  3d,  a  severe  storm.  The 
"  Gazelle,"  a  small  vessel  belonging  to  Gloucester, 
broke  from  her  moorings  and  went  to  pieces  on  King's 
Beach. 

1861.  The  great  Civil  War  commences.  Swamp- 
scott furnished  for  service  in  the  field  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five,  and  for  the  naval  service  twenty- 
five.  Town  Hall  built,  at  cost  of  four  thou.sand  six 
hundred  and  fourteen  dollars.  Enlarged  in  1882  at 
cost  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
dollars.  In  1884  the  tower  was  built,  the  bell  raised 
and  fire  alarm  connected. 

1862.  Swampscott  Library  Association  formed. 

1863.  July  3d.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  Red- 
ington  Mudge,  of  Swampscott,  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg.  Extraordinary  number  of  caterpillars 
appear  in  the  summer. 

1865,  April.  The  fall  of  Richmond  and  return  of 
I)eace  celebrated  at  Swampscott  with  much  enthu- 
siasm. A  procession  marched  through  the  streets, 
bonfires  were  lighted  and  many  buildings  illumin- 
ated. April  15th,  News  of  President  Lincoln's 
assassination  received  at  Swampscott  with  manifesta- 
tions of  deep  sorrow.  Popular  indlgn.ition  towards 
one  individual  who  expressed  gratification  at  the 
event  culminated  in  the  application  of  a  coat  of  tar 
and  feathers.  Extraordinary  drought  from  July  25th 
to  October  15th.  Meteorologists  claimed  that  it  had 
not  been  e<jualed  in  eighty-one  years. 

1867.    Januarv    17th    Terrific    snow-storm.       No 
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storm  for  tn-enty-five  years  equaled  it  except  that  of 
January  18,  18-37,  when  the  "Todosco"  was  wrecked. 
And  on  the  2l8t  the  tide  rose  liigher  than  at  any 
time  since  the  storm  that  carried  away  Minot's  Ledge 
liirht-honse,  April  15,  1851.  A  beautiful  mirage  in 
the  bay  June  28d.  Immense  quantities  of  maekerel 
appeared  in  the  offing  in  July.  Several  whales  and 
horse-mackerel  followed  in  pursuit.  August  Kith,  u 
swing-tail  shark,  fil'teen  feet  in  length,  was  taken  off 
Swampscott,  in  a  net,  and  sold  to  Prolessor  Agassiz. 
This  is  a  rare  fish  on  our  coast.  September  3d,  En- 
campment of  Second  Brigade  of  Massachusetts  Vol- 
unteer Militia  commenced  at  Swam|iScott. 

1868,  Atlantic  Avenue,  from  Hiunfrey  Sjiiare  to 
iiarblehead  through  Beach  Biuli",  laid  out. 

1869,  September  8th.  A  very  severe  gale  in  the  after- 
noon ;  next  in  violence  to  that  of  1815.  Considerable 
havoc  was  made  among  the  yachts  and  small  shipping 
at  Swampscott.  September  20th,  a  blue  heron,  a  very 
rare  bird  in  this  region,  shot  in  Swampscott  woods. 
Its  height,  when  standing  upright,  was  nearly  four 
feet,  and  its  spread  wings  measured  some  five  feet  from 
tip  to  tip. 

1870,  April  3d.  On  Sunday,  about  midnight,  the 
brig'"  Fred  Bliss"  was  wrecked  on  the  Swampscott 
shore,  near  the  Ocean  House,  a  few  rods  from  where 
the  "  Tedesco"  was  wrecked  in  1857.  The  crew,  though 
in  much  danger,  were  saved.  A  violent  storm  and 
heavy  sea  were  raging.  The  brig  was  driven  so  far 
up  that  a  plank  was  laid  from  the  deck  to  the  shore. 
A  regatta  took  place  at  Swampscott  in  the  summer, 
yachts  from  Xew  York  and  other  places  taking  part. 

1872.  Several  extremely  cold  days  in  the  early  part 
of  March.  Ice  formed  all  the  way  between  Swamp- 
scott and  Nahant.  On  the  7th,  fishermen  were  able 
to  walk  on  the  ice  to  their  vessels  at  the  moorings — a 
feat  they  were  not  able  to  perform  before  for  nineteen 
years.-  The  summer  w.as  remarkable  for  excessive 
heat,  the  frequency  and  severity  of  thunder-showers, 
and  for  the  abundance  of  mosquitos  and  house  jdies. 
September  25th,  Joseph  Harding  died,  aged  ninety- 
seven.  He  was  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  Free  Mason  in 
the  State,  having  joined  the  Adams  Lodge,  in  Wellfleet, 
in  1800.  So  famed  had  Swamp.scott  now  become  as  a 
watering-place,  that  it  was  estimated  that  as  many  as 
ten  thousand  visitors  were  there  during  the  warm 
season.  The  strange  horse  disease  known  as  epizootic 
prevailed  in  the  autumn. 

1873.  Branch  railroad  from  Swampscott  to  Marble- 
head  opened  October  20th.  November  17th, the  three- 
masted  schooner  "RjbertRaikes"  struck  on  the  "outer 
ledge,"  Swampscott,  near  midnight,  during  a  severe 
storm,  and  was  completely  wrecked.  All  on  board, 
five  in  number,  perished.  Two  brothers  of  the  cap- 
tain, who  were  elsewhere  exposed  to  the  same  storm, 
also  lost  their  lives. 

1874.  Some  Indian  remains  were  exhumed  at 
Swampscott  during  the  summer.  Horse  railroad  from 
Lynn  extended  to  Upper  Swampscott. 
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1876.  The  "equinoctial  storm"  set  in  suddenly  and 
with  much  violence,  on  the  evening  of  March  20th  ; 
three  or  four  of  the  fishing  jiggers  were  wrenched 
from  their  moorings,  driven  on  shore,  or  wrecked  on 
the  rocks.  April  2d,  the  beautiful  summer  residence 
of  Charles  W.  Galloupe  totally  destroyed  by  fire; 
loss,  some  sixty  thousand  dollars.  A  hair-seal,  weigh- 
ing ninety-five  pounds,  taken  olf  Swampscott. 

1877,  March  9th.  A  storm,  with  a  high  wind,  attain- 
ing a  velocity  of  seventy-two  miles  per  hour,  pre- 
vailed. For  several  days  in  September,  at  night,  the 
waves  dashing  along  the  shores  exhibited  an  extraor- 
dinary phosphorescent  glow.  The  spectacle  was  grand 
and  attracted  multitudes.  A  strong  east  wind  had 
brought  in  a  heavy  sea. 

1878,  Dec.  17th.  This  is  the  date  on  which  United 
States  paper  currency  reached  par  value  for  the  first 
time  in  sixteen  years — that  is,  when  one  hundred  dol- 
lars in  greenback  government  notes  would  purchase 
one  hundred  dollars  in  gold.  The  former  deprecia- 
tion was,  of  course,  attributable  to  the  Civil  War.  The 
extreme  of  depreciation  was  in  July,  1864,  when  two 
hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars  in  notes  were  required 
for  the  purchase  of  one  hundred  dollars  in  gold. 

1879.  The  post-office  at  Beach  Blufl' established.  A 
bald-headed  eagle,  weighing  eighteen  pounds,  shot  on 
Blaney's  Beach.  Two  Indian  tomahawks  dug  up  on 
farm  of  E.  B.  Phillips. 

1880.  A  number  of  icebergs  seen  in  the  distance 
by  Swampscott  fishermen.  May,  a  severe  thunder- 
storm. The  lightning  struck  in  nine  places,  in 
Swampscott,  among  them  the  "farm-house"  on  the 
E.  R.  Mudge  estate.  "Summit  Villa,"  on  the  Gal- 
loupe estate,  Swampscott,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  with 
most  of  its  contents,  June  2d;  loss,  filteen  thousand 
dollars.  It  was  rented  to  Com.  Hutchins,  of  New 
York.  November  22d,  a  beautiful  mirage  appeared  in 
the  bay. 

1881,  May  14th.  Horse  cars  began  to  run  as  far 
as  Monument  Square.  Sept.  16th,  memorial  services 
on  death  of  President  Garfield.  Addre.s8  by  Rev.  J. 
B.  Clark.  October  1st,  Hon.  Enoch  Redington  Mudge 
dies,  aged  sixty-nine. 

1882,  August  4th.  Nickerson's  oil  clothing  factory 
burned.  Miss  Emma  Stone,  an  employee,  lo.st  her  life. 
Loss  of  property,  about  nine  thousand  dollars.  Sep- 
tember 6th,  Jonathan  Blaney's  house,  "  Hillside,"  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  September  6th,  Ocean  House,  near 
Whale  Beach,  destroyed  by  fire;  loss,  about  sixty 
thousand  dollars.  Tubular  wells,  twenty  in  number, 
sunk  to  dei)th  of  thirty  feet  by  Swampscott  Company. 
A  splendid  comet  adorned  the  southeastern  sky  for 
several  weeks  in  October  and  November.  It  rose  a 
few  hours  before  the  sun. 

1883.  First  steam  fire-engine  purchased.  Soldiers' 
Jlonumcnt  erected.  The  residence  known  as  Cedar 
Hill  Cottage  burned;  loss,  live  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars. 
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1884,  June  25th.  Horse-cara  begin  to  run  to  Marble- 

1886,  September  2r)th.  Capt.  Martin  V.  B.  Stone, 
yacl.tsman,  of  Swampscott,  receives  an  ovation  in  con- 
sideration of  his  triumph  in  the  race  for  tlie  Ameri- 
ca's prize  cup  between  tlie  yacht  "Mayflower,  under 
his  command,  and  the  English  yacht "  Galatea,"  under 
command  of  Lieutenant  Henn.  A  gold  watch  em- 
bellished by  an  engraved  representation  of  the  yacht 
was  presented  by  his  fellow-townsmen. 

Closing  RuMARKS.-But  little  space  is  required 
for  tlie  few  closing  remarks  that  seem  desirable.     It 
has  been  seen  that  the  first  settlers,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  were  from  the  toiling  ranks;  manual  labor 
was  a  necessity  with  nearly  every  one;  and  to  this 
may  in  a  measure  be  attributed  the  fact  that  years 
passed   without  the    presentation    of   any   specially 
marked   character   or  incident.      Extreme  physical 
want  was,  indeed,  not  known,  but  it  required  constant 
exertion   and  vigilance   to   keep   the  wolf  from  the 
door.     It  was  not  till  after  generations  appeared  that 
some  of  the  nobler  family  traits  became,  conspicuous. 
Penury  is  not  a  congenial  soil  for  the  growth  ot  those 
hin-her   intellectural   powers   that   need    persevering 
study  and  deep  meditation.     Says   Bulwer :    "'How 
many  noble  natures,  how  many  glorious  hopes,  how 
much  of  the  seraph's  intellect,  have  been  crushed 
into  the  mire  or  blasted  into  guilt  by  the  mere  lorce 
of  phvsical  want ! "     But  the  BurriUs,  Kings,  Blaneys 
and   Phillip^es   appeared,  opened    new   avenues    of 
progress  and  infused  new  energies.     In  these  later 
days,  as  has  been  seen,  Swamp.cott  is  by  no  means 
found  lagging  behind  her  neighbors  in  the  paths  ot 
refinement  and  influence. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  again  direct  attention  to  the 
varied  and  picturesque  scenery  of  Swampscott,  which 
in  conjunction  with  invigorating  airs,  unsurpassed 
facilities  for  sea-bathing,  , interesting  drives  and 
convenient  means  for  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
metropolis,  has  rendered  her  so  famous  as  a  watering- 
place  Perhaps  no  place  on  the  New  England  coast 
can  present  greater  attractions  for  the  jaded  city  deni- 
zen who  would  seek  a  temporary  home  for  the  days 
of  summer  vacation.  But  the  most  enjoyable  feature 
is  the  ocean.  The  ocean  has  peculiar  attractions. 
And  who  can  wonder  that  its  deep  mysteries  have  in 
all  ages  induced  feelings  akin  to  adoration  m  the 
contemplative  mind,— 

•'  Earlti  sppftUs  of  mnn, — 

Hit  lovol'd  niouiilKiim,  and  liprciiltuiM  vnliA 
Town   tree,  iiiiJ  toni|.lc,  »»<1  triun.i.lu.l  ur.li. 
All  .pwik  of  him,  «im1  moulilor  «l.ile  thoy  Bpeak. 
But  of  ^vl^o^o  arcliiticturo  niul  ilMign, 
Speuk  llilno  ..•tcT.n.l  fountuiii.,  «lan  Ihoy  rlhO 
To  conilMit  «ilh  the  cloud,  »l..l  «h«!n  tlu-.y  (Ml 
Of  who*,  .IroiiK  cullur.  tell  thy  .uuk»  iduiiu. 

And  gr..vM  auil  gurdiu.,  «liUh  no  morul  eyo 

lliilh  won  and  livid? 

Whul  iliiKd'nnkin  li.ith  wnniKht 

Those  corsl  ninnniuintf,  »nd  mnilo  cf  peiirl. 

Wl.er»  rilwl*  Ihe  «ii  l»'y  'n.id  »  l-mip  Unit  e»rth 


Ne'er  showed  her  buried  kings  ? 

From  whose  liHjm 

Came  forth  thy  draporj-,  thai  never  waxeth  old. 

Nor  blaucheth  'iieath  stern  winter's  direst  frost? 

Who  hath  thy  keys,  Ihou  Deep?— Who  taketh  note 

Of  ull  thy  weiilth  ?— W  ho  uunibereth  the  host 

That  find  their  rest  in  thee?" 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 

ENOCH  R.   MUDGE. 

Enoch  Redington  Mudge  was  a  descendant  of 
Thomas  Mudge,  who  was  born  in  England  about  the 
year  1024,  and  appeared  in  Maiden,  Ma.ss.,  in  1657. 
His  father.  Rev.  Enoch  Mudge,  was  born  in  Lynn, 
June  28,  1776,  and  was  the  first  native  Methodist 
preacher'  in  New  England.  He  was  received  in  the 
New  England  Conference  as  a  preacher  in  August, 
1793  ;  received  deacon's  orders  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
and  orders  as  elder  at  the  ag«  of  twenty-one.  He 
finally  made  Orrington,  Maine,  his  home,  where  he 
married  Widow  Jerusha  Hinckley,  a  daughter  of 
John  and  Ruth  llolhrook,  of  Wellfleet,  Mass.  His 
children  born  in  Orrington  were  Solomon  Hinckley, 
born  January  U,  1803  ;  Anne  Bickford,  January  15, 
1806;  MaryAtwell,  February  18,  1810  ;  and  Enoch 
Redington,  March  22, 1812.     He  died  in  Lynn  April 

2,  1850. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  his  education  in 
the  various  places  where  his  father  was  stationed,  and 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  vears  became  a  clerk  in  the  bank- 
ing-house of  S.  &  M.  Allen,  of  Portland,  Maine. 
His  connection  with  this  business  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, owing  to  the  failure  of  his  employers,  but  it  wjis 
sufficiently  long  to  train  him  in  the  business  of  banker, 
which,  in  "after-life,  when  he  had  achieved  success,  he 
re-entered  with  a  comnetent  knowleilge  of  its  methods 

and  means. 

His  next  venture  was  in  the  commission  business 
on  his  own  account  in  Portland,  which  continued 
until  his  failure,  in  183.-),  when,  at  the  age  of  iweuty- 
three,  he  went  to  New  York  and  became  a  clerk  in 
the  Astor  House,  then  recently  opened  under  the 
management  of  Coleman  &  Stetson. 

In  1840  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  where,  until  1845, 
he  was  the  proprietor  of  the  St.  Ch.lrles  Hotel,  then 
new.  New  Orleans  was,  at  that  time,  in  the  height 
of  its  prosperity,  and  the  St.  Charles  became  at  once 
the  leading  hotel,-lho  gatlicring-i>lace  of  the  mer- 
chants and  a  sort  of  exchange.  During  his  five  years 
management  of  this  house  -Mr.  Mudge  acquired  what 
was  then  considered  a  fortune,  and  in  1845  relumed 
to  New  York  and  became  interested  in  manufactures. 
In  1846  he  built  the  Saratoga  Victory  Cotton  Mills, 
acting  as  its  lre»surer,  and  buying  his  own  cotton  in 
the  New  Orleans  market.  He  next  lormcl  a  connec- 
tion  with    David    Nevins,  in  the  importation  of  dry- 
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goods,  and  shortly  after  established,  in  Boston,  the 
bankinpr-liouse  of  Fay,  Miuljje  &  Atwood,  which 
continued  in  business  until  1S57. 

The  great  ability  of  Mr.  Mudge,  which  had  led  him 
so  truly  and  successfully  along  the  dilficult  paths  of 
busines-i  life,  soon  attracted  the  notice  ofnitinufac- 
turers,  and  at  their  solicitation  he  estalilishod  a  com- 
niission-liDUse  in  Boston,  with  a  branch  in  New  York, 
having  the  agencies  of  the  Washington  Mills,  the 
Chicopee  Cotton  Mills,  the  Burlington  Woolen  Mills, 
and  the  Victory  Cotton  Mills,  of  the  last  of  which  he 
had  continued  from  its  establishment  to  be  the  treas- 
urer. These  mills,  with  a  capital  of  three  millions 
of  dollars,  ran  ninety  thousand  spindles,  and  with 
four  thousand  operatives,  yielded  a  product  valued  at 
nine  millions  of  dollars,  which  was  sold  by  the  house 
of  E.  R.  Mudge  &  Co.,  and  manufactured  under  their 
direction. 

Mr.  Mudge,  while  in  business  in  Boston,  held  his 
residence  in  Swampscott,  and  in  186S  represented  the 
First  Senatorial  District  of  Essex  County  in  the  State 
Senate.  His  life  was  active  to  the  last,  and 
while  pursuing,  with  zeal  and  energy,  his  large  and 
increasing  business  he  was  stricken  down  while  his 
career  seemed  far  from  finished,  and  died  at  his  home 
in  Swampseott,  in  ISSl,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine 
years. 

Though  Mr.  Mudge  seemed  immersed  in  the  over- 
whelming duties  of  a  business  life,  he  lost  no  opportu- 
nity to  educate  an  intellect  naturally  strong,  and  cul- 
tivate tastes  which  seemed  a  part  of  his  refined  and 
gentle  nature.  For  the  gratification  of  these  tastes 
he  possessed  ample  means,  and  he  surrounded  him- 
self with  books  and  paintings  and  works  of  art,  which 
not  only  illustrated  his  fondness  for  the  beautful  in 
life,  but  taught  him  daily  lessons  for  its  higher  eleva- 
tion and  advancement. 

Mr.  Mudge  was  a  man  of  an  affable  and  winning 
deportment  and  won  not  only  the  respect,  but  affec- 
tion of  those  about  him.  After  his  death  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  B  ston,  of  which  he  was  an  active  and  hon- 
ored member,  held  a  special  meeting  to  express  the 
feelings  of  the  Board  relative  to  the  sad  event,  and 
appointed  a  committee,  which  reported  an  address  ap- 
])ropriate  to  the  occasion.  It  said  :  "  In  the  life  of  our 
late  associate,  Enoch  Redington  Mudge,  we  have  seen 
how  large  a  place,  and  many-sided,  a  good  man  can 
fill.  A  tender  and  loving  husband  and  fiithcr;  a 
rhri-tian  gentleman,  tolerant  of  the  sincere  opinions 
of  others,  yet  firm  in  the  courteous  assertion  of  his 
own  ;  a  devoted  lover  of  his  country,  ready  for  any 
sacrifice  in  her  hour  of  peril,  and  a  partisan  only  for 
her  sake;  an  open-handed  and  warm-hearted  philan- 
thropist, earnest  in  all  good  works  ;  agood  citizeii, 
faithful  to  every  public  duty  ;  courteous,  genial,  hos- 
pitable as  a  companion  and  neighbor,  possessing,  in  a 
rare  degree,  the  high  qualities  which  give  .assurance 
of  a  man  worthy  the  respect  and  admiration  of  other 
good  men ;  such  was  Mr.  Mudge,  and  in  these  char- 


acteristics he  will  be  honorably  and  fitly  remembered 
by  other  bodies  than  ours  in  which  he  has  borne  a 
part. 

"  It  is  of  Jlr.  Mudge  in  his  character  as  a  man  of 
busines-!,  as  a  manufacturer  and  an  eminent  merchant, 
it  is  most  fitting  that  the  Boston  Board  of  Trad(!  and 
other  commercial  bodies  should  speak.  In  business 
he  was  successful  beyond  the  hopes  of  all  but  the  few 
and  foremost.  In  his  own  lectures  to  the  young  men 
of  Boston,  he  taught  the  lesson  of  commercial  success, 
the  key  to  his  own — the  alliance  of  strict  integrity 
with  devoted  attention  to  business,  fidelity  to  every 
trust,  with  cool  and  sagacious  study  of  the  markets  and 
of  events  that  affect  markets.  But  Mr.  Mudge  was 
successful  beyond  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  be- 
yond anything  of  which  he  could  teach  the  art  to 
others.  His  self-possession  and  courage  in  emergen- 
cies, his  quid,  but  great  force  of  will  and  gracious 
power  of  influence,  quick  perception  of  opportunity, 
sagacity  that  rarely  failed  to  distinguish  between  the 
safe  and  dangerous  in  the  character  of  persons,  or 
circumstance,  were  qualities  not  granted  to  all  men  to 
hold  in  such  large  measure,  combined  with  his  moral 
qualities.     .     .     . 

"  The  merchants  of  Boston  feel  that  in  the  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  Mudge  they  are  deeply  grieved.  In 
this  affliction  they  gratefully  remember  that  the  in- 
fluence of  his  useful  life  will  survive  as  an  example 
of  what  a  merchant's  life  should  be,  and  they  desire 
that  the  officers  of  this  meeting  convey  to  the  family 
of  Mr.  Mudge  a  suitable  expression  of  sympathy  of 
the  members  in  their  great  sorrow  under  this  bereave- 
ment." 

Mr.  Mudge  married.  May  9,  18.32,  Caroline  A.  Pat- 
ten, daughter  of  John  and  Olive  Patten,  of  Portland, 
and  had  the  following  children:  Olive  Patten,  born 
February  12,  1835  ;  Fanny  Olive,  August  5,  181^7  ; 
Charles  Redington,  October  22,  1839;  Lucy  Anne  Je- 
rusha,  July  20,  1841  ;  Marie  Louise,  July  12,  1844; 
Caroline  Estelle,  July  9,  1850;  and  Henry  Sanford, 
July  1,  1852. 

Charles  Redington  Mudge,  the  oldest  son,  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1860,  and  was  commissioned  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Second  JIassachusetts  Volunteers, 
May  25,  1861.  He  was  made  captain  July  8,  1861, 
major  November  9,  1862,  lieutenant-colonel  June  6, 
1863,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  July 
3,1863. 


EBEX   B.   PHILLIPS. 

El)en  B.  Phillips,  the  thir<l  child  and  second  son  of 
James  Phillips,  and  of  Mary  (Burrill),  his  wife,  was 
born  July  8,  1808,  in  Swampscott,  Mass.,  then 
known  as  Lynn. 

His  parents  Avere  constant  attendants  at  the  church 
of  the  Society  of  P'riends,  or  Quakers,  and  he  was 
brought  up  in  that  faith,  receiving  such  an  education 
as  was  possible  in  his  native  town,  in  a  small  country 
school,  at  that  period. 
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HU  nataral  abilities  were  great  even  in  the  davs 
of  his  boyhood,  followine  fishiii<;  for  some  yean.  It 
was  during  one  of  these  trips  that  he  was  driven  to 
sea  in  a  severe  gale  and  snow-storm,  in  the  little 
schooner  called  the  "  Essei,''  in  1829. 

No  land  cotild  be  seen,  and  it  was  necessary  to  lash 
the  helm  and  for  all  to  go  below  to  await  the  result. 
All  on  board  gave  themselves  np  as  lust;  but  after 
many  days  of  exertion  they  effecte>l  a  landing  at 
Chatham,  Mass.  Being  completely  iued  up,  and 
without  provisions,  it  was  through  the  determined 
effort  of  Captain  Phillips  that  all  on  board  were 
saved. 

Mr.  Phillips'  operations  in  business  at  the  first 
stages  was  to  supply  fish-oils  to  the  manufacturers  i>f 
leather  in  the  towns  of  Woburn  and  Salem,  and  also 
to  the  making  of  what  wa~  known  as  the  "Phillips 
Beach  Dun- fish."  which  were  well-known  for  their 
excellent  qualities,  causing  his  trade  to  be  very  ex- 
tended. 

In  the  days  of  his  early  manhood  considerable  at- 
tention was  given  to  farming  pursuits ;  he  excelled 
any  of  the  others  employed  about  his  place  in  physical 
labor.  One  instance  of  the  amount  of  work  done  by 
him  in  one  day  alone  was  in  digging  one  hundred 
bushels  of  potaioes ;  and  in  mowing  or  any  other  man- 
ual duties  performed,  he  was  bound  to  take  the 
lead. 

From  doing  his  fish-oil  business  in  a  small  way,  it 
had  increased  so  largely  that  in  the  year  lS-30  he  es- 
tablished a  store  in  Boston,  on  Fulton  Street,  for  the 
sale  of  his  products. 

One  special  branch  in  the  line  of  his  business  was 
the  manufacture  of  cod-liver  oil,  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. 

After  some  years  he  establiiihed  a  second  store  in 
the  same  city  on  Congress  Street,  to  prosecute  the 
same  line  of  business. 

He  was  the  first  man  who  started  the  extracting  of 
oil  from  menhaden  fish.  Purchai>ing  nets  and  kettles, 
he  employed  parties  near  Blue  Hill,  Maine,  to  manu- 
facture for  him,  and  since  that  lime  the  business  has 
so  greatly  extended  that  steamers  are  employed,  and 
thousands  of  dollars  are  invested  in  factories  for  the 
production  of  this  oil. 

Not  only  in  New  England  did  he  transact  an  im- 
mense business,  but  also  in  the  Western  States,  being 
often  styled  in  his  latter  years  "  Oil  King,"  as  the 
Tolome  of  business  done  by  him  governed  the  market. 
Much  of  his  accumulated  wealth  was  invested  in 
Boston  store  property,  owning  not  less  than  sixteen 
at  the  time  of  the  great    B- -  'n    1 872,  which 

swept    doirn    during   that    •  .m    every   one 

which  he  owned  ;  and  being  obiiged  to  meet  the  loss 
with  no  iLiiuraDC«  to  speak  of,  he  gave  his  personal 
attention  to  the  re-building  of  all  these  stores  im- 
mediately after  the  fire ;  and  it  was  in  one  of  his 
largest  new  stores  that  he  continued  his  fish-oil  busi- 
nem  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 


Another  of  his  favorite  investments  was  in  sea-shore 
property  along  the  coast  of  Swampscott,  Rockport 
and  Pigeon  Cove,  Mass. 

In  the  latter  place  he  built  miles  of  avenues  and 
numerous  summer  cottages  to  beautify  the  place,  and 
it  is  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  most  favorite  sum- 
mer resorts  along  the  north  shore.  His  commercial 
transactions,  demanding  great  attention,  occupied 
most  of  his  time,  but  in  the  intervals  of  business  he 
found  great  pleasure  in  sho<3ting  sea-fowl,  which  were 
to  be  found  among  the  i -lands  of  Massachusetts 
Bay. 

During  the  winter  months  he  would  often  take  the 
risk,  with  the  temperature  below  zero,  to  row  many 
miles  for  the  pleasure  realized  in  this  sport.  And 
being  an  excellent  shot,  it  was  a  common  occurrence 
in  th'se  times  for  him  to  bring  home  a  wagon-load  of 
ducks.  On  an  invitation  from  the  Massachusetts 
Gunning  Club,  while  shooting  on  his  farm  at 
Swampscott,  he  killed  nineteen  live  pigeons  out  of 
twenty. 

The  great  ch.irm  of  the  sea  had  so  fastened  itself 
upon  him,  since  his  youth,  that  he  owned  for  many 
years  a  small  schooner  called  the  "  Moll  Pitcher,'' 
and  in  about  the  year  1870  the  now  well-known 
yacht  "  Fearless"  w-hs  purchased  by  him.  On  dif- 
ferent occasions  he  changed  her  rig  somewhat,  and 
making  some  alterations  to  her  hull,  she  became  one 
of  the  fastest  vessels  of  her  size  afloat,  taking  out  of 
twenty-six  consecutive  races  nearly  every  first  prize, 
and  in  no  instance  did  she  ever  sail  in  any  race  unless 
Captain  Phillips  was  at  the  wheel,  or  the  vessel  was 
under  his  special  command. 

In  person  Mr.  Phillips  was  heavily  built,  broad  and 
square-shouldered,  of  middle  stature,  with  very 
regular  features,  a  high,  square  forehead,  and  blue 
eyes. 

He  was  a  very  peculiar  person,  sometimes  a  man  of 
very  few  words,  and  one  who  held  withiu  himself  that 
which  he  did  not  choose  to  give  forth,  but  very  ob- 
serving, and  a  great  lover  of  poetry,  taking  great 
pleasure  in  committing  to  memory  his  favorite  author, 
the  famous  Alex.  Pope. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  president  of  the  National  Graml 
Bank  at  Marlilehead  for  many  years,  and  w;is  director 
in  the  Providence  and  Worcester  liailroad,  and  the 
Shoe  and  Leather  Insurance  Company  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  was  November  26,  1879, 
being  then  in  his  seventy-first  year.  He  was  twice 
married, — first  to  Nancy  (Knowlton)  in  February, 
1S37,  from  which  union  there  w.is  one  son,  still 
living;  secondly,  to  Maria  (Stanwood)  in  April,  1S41, 
by  whom  he  had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters ;  the 
seven  youngest  children  are  still  living. 

The  love  of  labor  seemed  to  be  his  great  ambition.- 
So  fully,  indeed,  was  he  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
constant  employment  was  one  of  the  greatest  duties 
in  life,  that  he  kept  in  active  operation  up  to  bis  last 
sickness,  just  previous  to  his  death. 
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"  Kxtrcnies  in  nature  equal  (;ood  produce, 
Kxln-mes  in  man  concur  to  general  use. 
Ask  we,  what  makes  one  keep,  and  one  bestow  ? 
That  power  who  bids  the  ocean  ebb  and  flow.'* 

Tbe  merits  and  means  by  which  he  acquired  his 
immense  fortune  were  probity  of  the  strictest  kind, 
diligence  unsurpassed,  perseverance  in  all  pursuits, 
and  a  frugality  as  remote  from  parsimony  as  from  ex- 
travagance. Ills  person,  his  habits  and  his  home 
evinced  the  love  of  what  was  simple. 

His  disregard  for  ostentation,  above  all  men  most 
able  to  revel  in  luxury  or  to  roll  in  a  splendid  equip- 
age, he  fared  at  all  times  alike,  and  within  a  few 
years  of  his  death  rode  in  the  style  of  a  plain  farmer, 
rather  than  that  of  a  millionaire. 

Could  his  lips  open  once  more  in  the  language  of 
this  earthly  state,  he  would  say  :  "  They  may  think 
of  me  as  dead  and  gone  :  as  one  whose  shrewdness 
and  business  capacities  are  forever  repressed  ;  but 
they  are  mistaken.  All  the  power,  impulse  and 
energy  that  surged  within  me,  and  made  me  success- 
ful in  days  gone  by,  live,  and  will  eternally  live  to  be 
manifested  in  other  forms,  and  through  new  avenues 
in  days  to  come." 


COLONEL   HEXRY   G.   PARKER. 

Col.  Parker,  whose  portrait  appears  in  connection 
with  this  notice,  may  be  properly  called  a  man  of  des- 
tiny. Though  beginning  his  career  in  pursuits  far 
removed  from  that  in  which  he  is  now  distinguished, 
each  step  in  his  life  seems  to  have  been  guided  by  a 
power  beyond  himself,  until  at  last  he  entered  the 
field  of  journalism,  for  whose  exacting  labors  it  is  now 
easy  to  believe  that  he  was  born  and,  without  being 
conscious  of  it  himself,  had  been  educated  and  pre- 
pared. Few  men  have,  like  Colonel  Parker,  been 
tossed  on  what  seemed  to  be  the  waves  of  accident 
and  circumstance,  and  at  last  unmistakably  shown 
that  accident  and  circumstance  were  only  the  man- 
dates of  an  unerring  law,  by  which  they  were  draw- 
ing towards  a  profession  which  they  were  destined  to 
follow  witli  ardor  and  skill  and  success. 

Colonel  Parker  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Mass., 
March  19,  1830.  His  father,  Ebenezer  Grosvenor 
Parker  born  in  Falmoulh,  Mass.,  in  1796,  was  bred 
to  business  in  Boston,  and  in  1832,  at  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  the  Old  Colony  Bank  in  Plymouth, 
was  chosen  its  cashier,  and  acted  in  that  capacity 
with  marked  skill  and  fidelity  until  his  death,  on  the 
9th  of  Seplemljer,  1840.  The  grandfather  of  Colonel 
Parker,  Dr.  Henry  Parker,  also  born  in  Falmouth, 
was  a  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  died  in 
Batavia  June  12,  1800.  He  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Grosvenor,  a  descendant  from 
John  (irosvenor,  who  came  from  Chester  County,  in 
England,  to  Koxbury,  and  was  one  of  the  settlers  of 
Pomfret,  Conn.,  who  obtained  a  grant  of  land  from 
the  General  Assembly  in   1686,  and  an  act  of  incor- 


poration as  a  town  in  October,  1713.  This  grant  of 
laud,  commonly  called  the  Mashamoquct  i)urchase, 
was  made  to  James  Fitch,  Wm.  Rugglcs,  John  Gore, 
John  Pierpont,  John  Chandler,  Benjamin  Sabine, 
Samuel  Craft,  John  Grosvenor,  Joseph  Griffin,  Sam- 
uel liuggles,  John  Ruggles  and  Nathan  Wilson,  all  of 
whom,  it  is  believed,  were  or  had  been  Roxbury  men. 
Ebenezer  Grosvenor  was  born  in  Pomlret  in  1739, 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1759,  and,  after  a  settlement  of 
seventeen  years  in  Scituate,  removed  to  Harvard  in 
1782,  where  he  officiated  as  a  settled  minister  until 
his  death,  in  1788.  The  Grosvenor  family,  though 
not  largely  represented  by  name  at  the  present  day, 
carried  in  its  veins  the  best  blood  of  the  Massachu- 
setts colony,  and  in  each  generation  has  been  charac- 
terized by  learning  and  public  spirit. 

Dr.  Henry  Parker,  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Parker,  of  Falmouth, 
who  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Stone,  of 
Harwich;  the  grandson  of  Joseph,  who  married,  in 
1734,Rebecca,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Freeman,  of  Har- 
wich ;  the  great-grandson  of  Joseph,  born  in  1658,  who 
married,  in  1698,  Mercy  VVhiston ;  and  great-great- 
grandson  of  William  Parker,  who  was  a  freeman  of 
Scituate  in  1640,  and  married,  in  1639,  Mary,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Rawlins,  and,  in  1G51,  Mary,  daughter  of 
Humphrey  Turner. 

The  mother  of  Colonel  Parker  was  Rebecca  Mor- 
ton, daughter  of  William  Davis,  of  Plymouth,  who, 
until  his  early  death,  in  1824,  was  associated  in  busi- 
ness with  his  father,  William  Davis,  widely  known  as 
an  eminent  and  opulent  merchant.  The  Davis  family, 
which  has  for  many  years  been  identified  with 
Plymouth,  is  descended  from  Thomas  Davis,  of  Albany, 
who,  about  the  year  1700,  married  Katherine  Wen- 
dell, of  that  town.  The  grandmother  of  Colonel 
Parker,  on  his  mother's  side,  was  Joaiina,  daughter  of 
Gideon  White,  of  Plymouth,  directly  descended  from 
Peregrine  White,  the  first-born  child  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  his  ancestry  Colonel 
Parker  can  find  much  of  which  he  may  well  feel 
proud.  Few  can  claim  with  him  that  they  are  de- 
scended from  twelve  passengers  of  the  "  Mayflower." 
It  may  be  said  of  him,  however,  with  truth  that  he 
holds  ancestry  to  be  of  little  account  in  the  real 
value  of  men,  and  that  what  a  man  by  his  own  efforts 
and  talents  makes  himself  should  alone  enter  into  an 
estimate  of  his  character  and  worth. 

Col.  Parker,  in  his  earlier  years,  attended  the  com- 
mon schools  in  his  native  town,  but  after  the  removal 
of. his  mother  to  Boston  he  attended  a  famous  private 
school  in    Brookfield,   Mass.,   where    William  Bliss, 
president  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  Charles 
P.  Clark,  president  of  the  New  York  and  New  Haven 
i  Railroad,  Stanton  and   Arthur  W.   Blake   and  their 
brother,  the  late  George   Baty  Blake,  were  among  his 
I  fellow  pupils.     Later  he  attended  the  Adams  School 
'  and  Chauncv  Hall  School   in  Boston.     On  his  retire- 
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nient  from  school,  when  his  entrance  into  college 
would  have  been  an  easy  step,  his  mother  yielded  re- 
luctantly to  his  strongly  expressed  wishes  for  an  ac- 
tive lite,  and  he  entered,  as  a  boy,  the  store  of  Blan- 
chard,  Converse  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  After  a  year's 
service  there  he  became  assistant  book-keeper  in  the 
counting-room  of  Callender,  Rogers  &  Co.,  r-.lso  of 
Boston,  where  he  remained  three  years.  During  the 
succeeding  three  years  he  was  employed  as  book- 
keeper by  Blodget,  Clark  &  Brown,  and  subsequently 
took  the  position  of  confidential  clerk  in  the  private 
office  of  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.'s  wholesale  establish- 
ment, which  he  held  until  1869.  At  this  time  he  re- 
ceived, from  Francis  Skinner  &  Co.,  an  ofler  to  act 
as  treasurer  of  one  or  more  of  their  mills,  too  tempt- 
ing to  resist,  but  which  eventually  failed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unfortunate  suspension  of  that  emi- 
nent firm.  Another  offer,  from  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  who 
had  left  the  firm  of  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.,  to  enter 
upon  his  astonishing  career  in  New  York,  to  join 
him  as  an  assistant,  at  a  large  salary,  was  declined! 
and  for  a  few  months  he  was  without  settled  occu- 
jiation.  While  with  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.,  he  mar- 
rietl,  on  the  7th  of  June,  18G5,  Lucy  Josephine, 
daughter  of  the  late  William  Brown,  well  known  as 
a  druggist,  who  had  juirsued  his  business  many  years 
in  Boston  with  eminent  success.  A  daughter  was 
born  on  the  21st  of  June,  1868,  around  whom  the  af- 
fections of  father  and  mother  gathered  with  an  in- 
,  tensity  which  her  death,  in  1877,  seems  never  to  have 
weakened.  Indeed,the  tenderness  always  manifested 
by  Col.  Parker  to  his  only  child,  and  the  softening 
influences  which  her  memory  sheds  on  his  life,  attest 
the  warmth  of  heart,  which  is  a  marked  trait  in  his 
character. 

Up  to  this  time,  aside  from  the  business  pursuits  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  Col.  Parker  constantly  in- 
dulged in  an  avocation  which  was  preparing  him  for 
the  career  o'"  jourtuilism,  wdiich  he  eventually  en- 
tered. He  had,  by  inheritance,  a  ready  pen,  and 
u^ed  it  in  the  production  of  fugitive  articles  in  some 
of  the  Boston  dailies,  in  letters  to  the  N'w  Vork 
Mirror  a,s  its  regular  correspondent  and  in  dramatic 
criticisms  and  book  notices  for  the  lioalnn  Daily  Cour- 
ier, when  that  journal  was  conducted  by  George  8. 
Ilillanl,  (ieorge  Lunt  and  John  Clark,  and  in  the 
/{union  Suliirdiiy  Ereniiif/  Onzelte,  when  that  journal 
was  conducted  by  Col.  William  W.  Clapp,  now  edi- 
tor of  the  Boston  Journal.  These  relations  with  the 
press,  as.Muned  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  and 
amusing  his  active  niirxl,  were  all  the  while  instruct- 
ing him  in  the  nu-thods  and  the  requirements  of  the 
profession  to  which,  sooner  than  he  was  aware,  he 
was  destined  to  devote  all  iiis  energies  and  talents. 
His  criticisms  of  the  actors  of  that  day  were  marked 
by  strict  imi)arliality  and  good  judgment,  and  won 
the  commendation  of  both  the  theatrical  guild  and 
tbe  public.  He  wa.1  always  frank  in  his  praise  and 
fearless  in  his  disapproval.     No  actor  of  merit,  com- 


ing unheralded  under  his  observation,  failed  to  receive 
from  him  words  of  encouragement,  and  none,  with  a 
reputation  which  he  believed  undeserved,  escaped  the 
sting  of  his  i)en. 

In  1870  the  opportunity  came  to  purchase  the 
Safurday  Evening  Gazette,  and  in  April  of  that  year 
Col.  Parker  became  its  proprietor  and  editor.  That 
journal  had  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  and  large 
circulation,  both  which  were  then  siimewhat  waning, 
and  it  required  all  the  courage  which  he  possessed  to 
attempt  its  revival.  The  Gazette  was  the  oldest  news- 
paper in  Boston,  and  a  man  less  conscious  of  his  own 
skill  and  resources  would  have  feared  that  its  de- 
cline was  a  symptom  of  age  antecedent  to  its  dissolu- 
tion. It  was  established  in  1813,  by  Wm.  Burdick, 
and  soon  passed  into  the  hands  of  William  Warland 
Clapp,  the  father  of  Col.  William  Warland  Clapp,  by 
whom  it  was  conducted  until  1846,  Charles  W.  Clapp 
being,  during  the  last  eight  years,  associated  with  his 
father  in  its  management.  For  a  short  time  after 
the  last-named  date  C.  W.  Cla|>p  and  his  brother, 
W.  W.  Clapp,  conducted  the  paper,  the  latter,  how- 
ever, soon  assuming  its  exclusive  control.  In  1865 
the  Gazette  passed  into  the  hands  of  P.  B.  Goodsell, 
Roland  Worthington  and  others  and  five  years  later  into 
the  hands  of  Col.  Parker.  It  is  not  intended  to  en- 
ter here  into  a  detailed  history  of  the  journal  or  of 
the  methods  adopted  to  resuscitate  it,  and  which  soon 
placed  it  upon  a  firmer  footing  than  it  had  ever  held 
before.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  its  circulation  and  advertising  patronage 
had  been  so  far  enlarged  as  to  yield  a  profit  to  the 
proprietor  of  twenty-one  thousand  dollars.'  This 
tells  the  whole  story  of  the  fitness  of  Col.  Parker  for 
the  position  in  which  he  was  ])laced.  From  that 
time  to  the  present  the  energy  which  marked  the  re- 
vival of  the  Gazette  has  never  relaxed,  nor  has  its 
])opularity,  in  social  and  business  circles,  ceased  to 
strengthen.  It  is  not  too  nuich  to  say  that  while 
there  are  other  journals  in  Boston  printing  larger 
editions,  there  are  none  whose  roots  are  more  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  affections  of  the  people  among 
whom  it  wiis  born  seventy-five  years  ago.  The  per- 
sonal columns  of  the  Gazette  represent  a  feature  of 
journalism  new  to  Boston,  which  Col.  Parker  initiated 
against  the  current  of  popular  opinion,  but  which  has 
longsince  been  unanimously  approved  by  the  commu- 
nity, and  imitated  by  journals  by  which  it  was  at  first 
severely  ridiculed  and  condemned. 

Colonel  Parker  has  been  conspicuous  in  other  fields 
than  that  of  journalism.  In  ISd'.),  while  with  Jordan, 
Marsh  A;  Co.,  who  were  jirominent  among  the  projec- 
tors of  the  first  National  Peace  Jubilee,  he  was  selec- 
ted as  general  secretary  of  the  executive  committee,  of 
which  the  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Rice  was  chairman, 
and  performed  his  arduous  duties  with  such  prompt- 
ness and  good  judgment  that  at  tlie  second  jubilee,  in 
1872,  his  services  in  the  same  capacity  were  demanded 
and  somewhat  reluctantly  yielded.     Serving  as  he  did 
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under  the  eye  of  Mr.  Rice,  thiit  gentleman  had  the 
best  opportuuity  of  estimating  his  peculiar  gifts,  and 
when  inaugurated  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1870, 
.he  appointed  him  a  member  of  his  stall'.  He  served  in 
this  capacity  during  the  three  years'  term  of  Gov- 
ernor Rice  and  received  the  deserved  compliment  of 
a  reappointment  by  Governor  Talbot,  during  whose 
single  year  as  commander-in-cliief  he  also  served. 

Since  his  retirement  from  the  staff  he  has  devoted 
himself  assiduously  to  his  labors  as  journalist  and  to 
the  advancing  success  of  his  pai)er,  in  which  he  feels 
a  just  pride. 

Since  his  marriage  his  winter  residence  has  always 
been  in  Boston.  In  1872  he  bought  an  estate  in  Plym- 
outh, his  native  town,  which  he  occupied  during  the 
summer  until  1877.  In  1878  and  1879  he  made  New- 
port his  summer  residence  and  spent  the  summers  of 
1880  and  1881  in  Swamjiscott,  where,  in  1882,  be 
bought  an  estate,  which  since  that  time  be  has  occu- 
pied during  a  part  of  each  year,  having  become  a  citi- 
zen of  Swampscott. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  those  traits  which  most 
prominently  mark  the  character  of  Colonel  Parker, 
some  of  which  have  already  been  alluded  to.  They 
could  be  spoken  of  more  liecly  and  with  a  stamp  of 
sincerity  more  generally  acknowledged,  if  be  were  not 
still  among  the  living.  What  would  be  a  just  eulogy 
of  the  dead  might  be  suspected  to  be  flatteiy  when 
spoken  of  the  living  man.  Aside  from  perfect  integ- 
rity and  uprightness  and  energy  and  tenderness  of 
heart,  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  be  possesses 
no  more  striking  traits  than  those  of  liberality  and 
entire  frankness.  Of  the  former  of  the.se  he  makes 
no  boast  nor  any  conspicuous  display.  It  is  such  a 
natural  and  easy  outflow  from  the  warmth  of  his 
heart,  that  when  others  feel  it  and  are  grateful  for  it, 
he  is  scarcely  conscious  of  it  himself.  The  latter 
trait  no  one  who  knows  him  or  has  even  casually  met 
him  can  have  I'ailed  to  notice.  No  friend  can  be  un- 
aware of  his  friendship,  no  enemy  can  be  deceived 
into  thinking  him  his  friend.  His  frankness  is  ap- 
plied to  himself  as  well  as  to  others,  and  thus  be- 
comes what  might  be  called  openness  or  transparency. 
Indeed,  the  world  is  to  him  a  sort  of  confessional.  He 
not  only  does  not  conceal  his  faults,  but  proclaims 
them  when  they  might  not  otherwise  have  been  dis- 
covered. There  are  so  many  under-currents  in  men's 
lives,  and  there  is  so  much  hypocrisy  in  concealing 
them,  that  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  now  and  then  a 
man  like  Colonel  Parker,  who  exhibits  his  whole  self 
and  says  to  the  world,  "  Here  I  am  ;  take  me  lor  ex- 
actly what  I  am  worth ;  estimate  me  by  my  weight  and 
not  by  the  varnish  or  plate  or  gilt  with  which  I  may 
be  covered." 

Colonel  Parker  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  good 
health  and  vigor,  with  a  career  before  him  which,  if 
his  life  should  be  preserved,  is  far  from  linished. 


CHAPTER    CXXV. 

AMESBURY. 

BY  JOSEPH  MERRILL. 

Scarcely  had  the  little  colony  at  Salisbury  es- 
tablished their  homes  around  the  "  green"  when  the 
subject  of  a  new  town  west  of  the  Powow  River  was 
determined  upon.  That  stream  was  looked  upon  as  a 
natural  boundary  between  the  large  territory,  which 
they  evidently  considered  suitable  for  tw'o  towns. 
Actuated  by  these  views  no  doubt,  they  proceeded,  as 
early  as  1642,  to  carry  the  plan  into  effect  by  pass- 
ing the  following  order:  ''Ordered  yer  shall  thirtie 
families  remove  to  the  west  side  of  y"  Powwas 
River."  At  a  meeting  held  ten  days  later  the  time 
in  which  the  order  should  be  carried  into  efl'ect  was 
fi.xed  "  before  the  first  of  the  third  mouth  in  the 
yeare  1645."  This  order  included  nearly  one-half  of 
the  families  in  Salisbury.  But  it  was  found  very  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  enforce  the  order,  and  the 
removal  was  very  much  delayed  and  partially  defeat- 
ed by  the  reluctance  of  the  people  in  quitting  their 
homes  to  plunge  still  deeper  into  the  unbroken 
forests,  which  covered  hill  and  valley  in  the  western 
territory.  Other  orders  soon  followed,  calculated  to 
encourage  the  new  settlement  by  the  grant  of  certain 
privileges.  January  1.5,  1044,  it  was  "  ordered  that 
those  persons  that  go  up  to  live  upon  the  west  side  of 
the  Powwas  River  shall  have  the  sole  feeding  on  that 
side  for  the  year  ensuing,  and  power  to  make  order 
about  fences."  Again,  in  February  of  the  same  year, 
this  privilege  was  confirmed  and  a  further  inducement 
given  by  reducing  the  taxes  to  one-half  of  the  rate 
in  the  old  town.  The  favorable  condition  olfered 
finally  induced  a  small  colony  to  remove  their  fami- 
lies to  the  new  territory. 

Boundaries. — It  is  hardly  possible  to  correctly 
define  the  boundaries  of  the  new  town  at  this  early 
date,  as  the  State  line  was  unsettled  and  uncertain, 
and  new  plantations  were  very  poorly  defined.  It  is 
certain,  however,  it  included  all  of  the  territory  west 
of  the  Powow  River  which  Salisbury  then  owned.  Its 
limits  included  Newton,  N.  H.,  and  probably  part  of 
Kingston.  Grants  of  land  were  made  near  "  y" 
great  country  pond,"  and  in  1675  the  island  in  the 
pond  was  given  to  Thomas  llaynes.  This  fact  is 
confirmed  by  a  town  map  tlrawn  in  1715,  which  gives 
the  "  peake,"  as  Newton  was  then  called,  as  having 
been  laid  out  with  much  regularity  into  large  lots 
called  "  farmes."  Haverhill  formed  tlie  western 
boundary  from  "  Brandy  Brow"  Hill  to  Merrimac 
River,  which  formed  its  entire  southern  boundary. 
This  beautiful  stream  has  an  average  width  of  about 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  and  is  navigalile  to  Havcrliill 
for  small  vessels.  The  Merrimac  River,  Powow 
River  and  Kimball's  Pond  constitute  the  i)rincipal 
bodies  of  water  in  and  around  the  town. 
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Settlement. — There  is  a  tradition  that  the  settlers 
came  in  two  divisions,  the  one  containing  nine  and 
the  other  eight  families;  but  we  find  no  confirmation 
of  this  theorj' on  the  records,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  removal  was  without  much  regularity.  Their 
homesteads  at  Salisbury  were  sold  at  difierent  times, 
commencing  witli  1047,  which  indicates  a  gradual  oc- 
cupancy of  the  new  territory. 

Not  until  1654  had  a  sufficient  number  crossed  the 
river  to  organize  and  virtually  establish  a  new 
town.  At  that  time  eighteen  legal  voters  were  in  the 
territory,  who  styled  themselves  "the  inhabitants 
and  commoners  here  in  y'  new  town." 

Agreement. — The  certainty  of  a  new  town  was 
now  established  and  on  the  14th  of  March,  16S4,  a 
|)ermanent  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the 
two  settlements  containing  eight  articles  intended 
to  define  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  contract- 
ing part  its. 

The  first  article  related  to  the  boundaries  and  dis- 
position of  the  common  lands,  as  follows:  "The  in- 
liabitants  of  y°  new  towne  shall  have  for  their  full 
part  and  Dortion  of  the  said  common  all  those  lands 
wliich  lie  upon  the  west  side  of  the  pawawaus 
River  up  to  Haverhill  bounds,  and  the  said  river  to 
divide  the  bounds  between  the  new  towne  and  the 
old  towne  of  Salisbury."  The  remainder  of  the  com- 
mon land  east  of  the  river  was  reserved  to  the  old  town. 

By  the  seventh  article  the  new  town  people  were  to 
contril)Ute  to  the  support  of  the  ministry  in  the  old 
town  till  they  obtained  a  minister  to  settle  among 
them.  The  eighth  article  provides  for  the  separation 
as  follows:  "  Last  of  all  it  is  fully  concluded  and 
agreed  upon  by  the  inhabitants  of  each  towne  that 
the  said  townes,  upon  the  assig:iment  of  the  aforesaid 
articles  of  agreement,  shall  be  absolutely  dismist 
of  themselves  and  have  no  further  to  meddle  with 
the  affaires  of  each  other  in  any  town  matters  what- 
soever." This  document  was  duly  signed  May  1, 
1(554,  by  Thomas  Bradbury,  Joseph  Moyce,  Samuel 
Winsley,  George  Goldwyer,  William  Buswell,  Edward 
French,  William  Allin,  Samuel  Felloes,  Thomas  Car- 
ter, John  Uolfe,  John  Eaton,  Isaac  Buswell,  William 
Osgood,  John  iStcvens,  Henry  Browne,  Roger  East- 
man and  Richard  North  on  the  part  of  the  old  town, 
and  Anthony  Colby,  George  Martin,  John  Hoyt, 
I'hilip  Challis,  Jaret  Hadon,  Richard  Currier,  John 
\V'eed,  Tlmmas  Mai\v,  Edward  Cotlle,  William  Barnes, 
Thomas  Barnard  and  N'alentine  Rowell  on  the  part 
of  the  new  town. 

Although  by  this  compact  the  new  town  ap])ears  to 
be  entirely  freed  from  the  old,  excepting  in  the 
minister's  rate,  yet  such  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
fact,  as  the  inhabitants  were  assessed  to  repair  the 
roads,  and  the  old  town  generally  chose  one  of  the 
prudential  men  from  Amesbury  till  the  final  separa- 
tion in  16ii(>.  Surveyors  and  viewers  of  staves  were 
also  chosen,  at  the  old  town's  annual  meeting,  for  the 
new  town. 


SCJRFACE  AND  SoiL. — The  landscape  is  diversified 
by  numerous  hills  and  valleys,  which  give  a  great 
variety  of  scenery.  The  wcsiern  section  i*  specially 
noted  for  its  numerous  hills,  which  speck  its  surface 
in  places  to  the  rivers'  banks,  where  they  rise  high 
above  the  tide.  The  principal  plains  are  the  Sandy 
Hill,  Martin  and  Huttonwood  in  the  East  Parish,  and 
the  Pond  Plain  and  plain  on  Church  Street  in  the 
West  Parish.  Near  the  centre  of  the  town  is  Kim- 
ball's Pond,  the  Indian  name  of  which  was"  Attitash." 
It  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  about  one  mile  in 
diameter,  nearly  surrounded  with  hills  which  long 
have  borne  the  name  of  ''  Pond  Hills." 

The  Merrimac  River  on  the  south  is  about  half  a 
mile  wide  and  navigable  to  Haverhill  for  small 
vessels.  On  the  east  winds  the  famous  Powow,  a 
small  stream  which  rises  in  New  Hampshire,  and  on 
its  way  to  the  Jlerrimac,  with  which  it  unites  at  the 
Ferry,  affords  extensive  water-power,  which  has  been 
utilized  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  territory.  In 
1872  the  Salisbury  Mills  Company  completed  a  mas- 
sive dam,  known  as  the  "Gardner  Dam,"  near  the 
mills,  which  has  formed  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
known  as  "  Lake  Gardner." 

The  soil  is  generally  good,  although  somewhat  hilly 
in  the  western  part  of  the  town.  Some  of  the  promi- 
nent hills, are  Bear  Hill,  Brandy  Brow,  Red  Oak  and 
Tucker's  in  the  West  Parish,  and  Pond  Hills,  Ring's, 
Goodale's  and  "Whicher's"  in  the  East  Parish. 
Several  plains  are  found,  among  which  are  Pond 
Plain,  "  Janiaco  "  Plain,'  Tucker's  Plain,  Sandy  Hill 
Plain'  and  plain  at  Martin  Place. 

1655.  A  meeting  was  held  the  19th  of  March,  at 
which  the  number  of  commoners  was  fixed,  the  man- 
ner of  transacting  the  public  business  defined,  and 
the  method  of  calling  meetings  and  notifying  the  in- 
habitants prescribed, — in  short,  an  agreen\ent  was 
entered  into  for  the  regulation  of  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  welfare  of  the  colony.  Thomas  Macy  was 
chosen  clerk  to  record  the  orders  of  the  company,  and 
the  small  book  which  he  used  is  still  in  the  clerk's 
oflice. 

Staves  at  this  time  were  an  imjtortant  article 
among  the  colonies,  selling  readily  in  the  West  Indies 
for  goods  needed  here,  and  the  commoners  claimed 
fifty  for  every  thousand  made  from  trees  cut  on  the 
common  lands.  The  old  saw-mill  also  paid  tribute 
to  the  new  town  for  one-fiiurtb  which  was  owned 
here. 

At  this  meeting  a  strong  vote  was  passed  as  follows 

*'  At  a  nipetiiiR  y"  same  <liiy  of  y»  inliiiliiuiiitis  it  was  nureeil  iind  voted 
ttiiit  thu  nuiiibvr  of  liilinbildntu  that  sliall  bo  commoiicMi*  bIikII  not  ex- 
cei'd  the  nulnb«r  of  twenly-ilx  without  tlie  consent  of  overy  Inliat>itunt 
of  y*  pliiulatiou." 

James  George  was  made  a  townsman  and  commoner  ■ 
on  condition  that  he  come  and  live  on  his  land. 


1  Nnmo  of  tlio  secHon  lu  ourly  tJDira. 
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Having  thus  regulated  matters,  the  eighteen  com- 
niouci°s  confirmed  the  whole  doings  of  the  meeting  as 
follows : 

*'  We,  the  lubabitAiits,  Imve  liereuntu  set  our  IiuikIh  tli«  day  and  year 
above  written. 

*'  Anthony  Colby.  Tliomas  Barnard. 

John  lloyt,  Edwani  Cottle. 

Phillip  Chains.  John  Weed. 

George  Martin.  Orlando  Baj;ley. 

Jurrot  Iladdon.  Henry  Bla.sdt-11. 

Kichard  Currier.  Thomas  Macy. 

John  liayluy.  William  Sarpeut. 
William  Huntington.  William  Barnes. 
Valentine  Eowell.  John  Colby." 

The  above  were  the  original  proprietors  of  the  town 
but  Orlando  Bagley  and  John  I5ayley  were  not  |)er- 
uiunent  residents. 

By  the  Massachusetts  records  it  appears  that  the 
following  of  the  eighteen  took  the  oath  of  freemen 
before  the  General  Court  at  the  dates  named  below, 
viz.:  "Jarret  Hadden  and  Anthony  Colby,  May  14, 
1G34;  Willie  Sargent,  3d  month  lOSSt,  22d  ;  Thomas 
Masie,  6th  day  of  the  7th  mouth,  lt)39 ;  William 
Barnes,  2d,  Jth  month,  1641;  John  Bayley,  May  19^ 
1669."  The  record  of  the  others  has  not  been  found. 
It  is  nearly  certain  that  most  of  those  pioneers  who 
settled  Salisbury  and  Amesbury  came  from  towns  of 
the  same  name  in  England.  Those  ancient  towns  are 
closely  connected  there,  and  said  to  be  very  pleasantly 
situated.  Salisbury  is  specialy  noted  for  its  elegant 
cathedral  of  ancient  build,  and  Amesbury  for  its 
Druid  temple  or  anointed  stone,  erected  by  the  Druids 
at  a  very  early  period. 

1656.  It  was  now  found  that  a  second  saw-mill  was 
needed,  and  Kichard  Currier  and  Thomas  Macy  were 
authorized  to  build  a  saw-mill  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Powow,  with  the  privilege  of  using  all  the  timber  on 
the  common  not  included  in  the  grant  to  the  old 
mill,  "excepting  oak  and  the  right  of  the  people  to 
make  canoes."  For  this  privilege  they  were  to  pay 
the  town  £6  per  annum  for  ten  year.s,  in  boards  at 
current  prices.  The  prices  for  sawing  were  all  regu- 
lated by  the  town.  As  money  was  very  scarce,  the 
sawing  was  done  upon  shares,  the  mill  being  allowed 
one-half. 

Joseph  Peaslee  was  this  year  made  townsman. 
He  was  a  self-constituted  preacher,  and  gave  the 
General  Court  a  great  deal  of  trouble  while  living  at 
Salisbury,  by  his  "  unfit  preaching."  His  farm  was 
in  the  West  Parish,- but  at  his  death  he  was  in  Haver- 
hill owning  a  farm  there. 

1657.  Nathan  Gold  wa.s  this  year  made  a  townsman, 
and  granted  eight  acres  of  land  on  condition  that  he 
make  his  home  there. 

In  December  the  selectmen  of  Haverhill  joined 
those  of  Salisbury  in  defining  the  bounds  between 
the  two  towns,  agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  General 
Court.  And  October  14th,  the  line  between  Hampton 
and  Salisbury  was  run  by  John  Appleton,  Joseph 
Medcalf,  Will  Bartholomew  and  Daniel  Perse  by 
order  of  court. 
94  i 


1658.  January  Ist,  "Thomas  Barnard  and  John 
Weed  were  chosen  for  ordering  the  prudential  alfairs 
of  the  Company,  and  the  extent  of  their  power  is 
according  to  the  prudential  men  cho.sen  last  year,  the 
men  being  chosen  for  y"  yeare  ensuing." 

At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  to  lay  the  great 
swamp  out  in  lot;',  and  Thomas  Barnard,  John  Hoyt 
and  Jtdiii  Weed  were  ordered  to  measure  it,  and  re- 
ceive two  shillings  and  six  pence  a  day  for  their 
work  from  those  who  had  the  lots.  A  way  was  to  be 
reserved  next  Powow  River  forty  rods  wide  for  the 
use  of  the  plantation. 

This  order  was  not  carried  into  effect  until  1664. 
All  had  |)Ienty  of  wood,  and  there  was  no  hurry 
about  dividing  this  section. 

January  25th,  Thomas  Barnard  and  John  Weed 
were  chosen  standing  lot-layers,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  a  great  many  years.  Small  lots  were  given 
to  the  freemen  at  almost  every  meeting,  and  at  this 
meeting  John  Weed  received  ten  acres  at  the  But- 
tonwood,  now  owned  by  Charles  Rowell,  and  occu- 
pied by  his  new  residence. 

May  26th,  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  General  Court 
praying  that  Phillip  Challis  might  be  confirmed, — 
"Left  to  y'  foot  Cora^  in  Salisbury,"  and  it  w:ts  re- 
ferred to  the  next  County  Court. 

October  29th,  a  general  meeting  was  held,  and  a 
large  tract  beyond  the  pond,  bordering  on  Back 
River,  was  ordered  to  be  laid  out  and  given  to  the 
inhabitants.  This  was  the  first  general  division 
made  in  the  "new  towne  of  Salisbury"  since  the 
Agreement  of  16.54.  The  original  members  received 
forty  acres  each ;  newly-admitted  ones,  ten  each. 

This  year  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to 
obtain  a  legal  separation  from  the  old  town.  Salis- 
bury opposed  the  measure,  not  yet  being  quite  wil- 
ling to  lose  the  help  they  received  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  minister,  and  perhaps  for  other  good 
reasons.  The  people  were  ordered  to  attend  meeting 
in  the  old  town  ;  but  the  order  was  disregarded,  and 
they  still  flocked  to  hear  Joseph  Peaslee  preach,  al- 
though by  so  doing  they  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  General  Court. 

Finally,  at  the  October  term  of  the  General  Court, 
an  order  was  issued,  "that  the  recorder  for  the 
County  of  Norfolke  fforthwith  issue  out  his  warrant 
requiring  Joseph  Peasley  &  the  rest  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  new  towne,  being  masters  of  families,  or 
at  their  owne  dispose,  to  make  theire  persouall  ap- 
pearances before  the  next  County  Court,  to  be  held 
at  Salisbury,  to  answer  for  their  disobedjence  to 
authorities  in  not  complying  w'"  sajd  order;  and  the 
sajd  County  Court  is  hereby  impowered,  authorized 
&  required  to  proceede  ag'  all  such  of  them  as  in 
their  appearance  shall  not  fully  make  it  cleare  they 
haue,  since  the  sajd  order,  performed  theire  duty  and 
repajred  to  the  public  worship  of  God  on  the  Lord's 
day  at  the  ould  towne,  to  fine  them  for  every  day's 
absense  there  five  shillings." 
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Under  this  order  many  were  fined,  and  Peaslee 
with  the  others.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that 
this  persistent  preacher  was  a  Quaker;  but  the  Gen- 
eral Court  said  he  was  a  membtr  of  the  church  at 
the  old  town. 

Robert  (Juinby,  a  ship  carpenter,  first  appears  in 
town  this  year. 

1659.  To  encourage  settlers,  five  hundred  acres  of 
land  beyond  the  pond  was  set  apart  for  the  children. 
This  section  was  long  known  as  "  the  children's 
land."  It  was  intended  for  the  oldest  son  in  each 
family;  but  in  case  there  were  no  sons,  then  a 
daughter  took  the  family  share. 

Walter  Taylor  was  this  year  made  a  commoner, 
with  liberty  to  use  what  timber  he  wanted  for  build- 
ing vessels  so  long  as  he  lived  in  town.  He  lived  at 
the  river,  where  "llnde  John  Davis"  lived  at  a 
later  period.  He  was  a  rough  person  and  a  little 
given  to  profanity,  being  once  fined  ten  shillings  for 
"v.-ing  cursing  spcacbes  to  his  servants."  Thomas 
Hoyt  and  Thomas  Jonson  were  apprenticed  to  him  to 
learn  the  ship-carpenter's  trade,  but  ran  away  and 
were  fined  "  fiue  shillings  a  peece  for  going  away 
disorderly." 

A  committee,  consisting  of  "  Thomas  Barnard, 
George  Martin  and  Samuel  Foot,'  these  three  are  ap- 
pointed to  lay  out  the  land  upon  the  river,  and  are 
to  have  two  pense  an  acre  for  laying  it  out."  Twenty- 
six  lots  were  laid  out.  No.  1  commencing  at  the  But- 
tonwood  Road,  and  extending  along  the  river  west- 
wardly  towards  Haverhill.  Probably  these  lots  were 
not  completed  and  drawn  till  166 1,  as  Widow  Colby 
and  Widow  Peasly  received  lots.' 

Joseph  Peasly  will  not  keep  i-ilcnt,  but  continues 
to  preach,  although  fined  and  threatened  by  the  au- 
thorities for  doing  what  his  conscience  told  him  was 
his  duty.  And  the  new  town  people  would  hear  him, 
notwithstanding  his  preaching  "was  very  weak  and 
unfit."  A  compromise  was  finally  made,  which  it 
was  hoped  would  satisfy  the  new  town  and  settle  the 
matter,  which  was  becoming  very  troublesome. 

The  old  town  consented  that  Mr.  Worcester  preach 
at  the  new  town  every  fourth  Sunday.  This  plan  was 
approved  by  the  General  Court,  which  graciously 
respited  one-half  of  the  fines  till  the  next  session. 
But  still  Peasly  preached,  defying  the  orders  of  court 
and  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Worcester's  church.  The 
General  Court  now  assumed  a  threatening  attitude, 
and  forbid  his  "preaching  any  more  in  this  jurisdic- 
tion till  he  give  full  satisfaction  to  this  court  for  what 
have  been  past."  This  was  ominous  of  his  fate  if  he 
disregarded  the  order,  and  very  likely  he  quit  preach- 
ing. The  conflict  soon  came  to  an  end  by  the  death 
of  Peasly  in  1660  or  1661. 
Thomas  Macy,  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Ames- 


1  Not  n  legal  towiiiman  till  16110. 
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bury,  and  the  first  clerk,  probably  left  town  this  year. 
The  record  is  in  his  handwriting  until  the  1st  of 
November,  but  the  next  annual  meeting  was  recorded 
by  Richard  Currier.  Macy  offended  the  General 
Court  by  harboring  Quakers,  and  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  that  body  to  answer  for  the  crime ;  but 
either  from  his  inability  to  do  so,  or  intentionally,  he 
failed  to  comply  with  the  order.  He,  with  Thomas 
Barnard  and  others,  were  proprietors  of  the  island  of 
Nantucket,  to  which  place  Macy  now  removed. 
Tradition  says  that  he  took  his  family  in  his  open 
boat  and  sailed  away  to  his  favorite  Lsland,  where  he 
lived  to  a  good  old  age.  Mr.  Whittier  has  written  a 
beautiful  poem  entitled  "The  Exiles,"  which  finely 
illustrates  this  singular  adventure  of  Macy's,  and  the 
sentiments  of  those  early  times. 

Townships.— 1660.  To  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  free- 
men, grants  must  bo  obtained  from  the  commoners 
who  held  the  territory,  granting  it  to  whom  they 
pleased.  On  the  10th  of  December  a  town-meeting 
was  held  which  may  very  properly  be  designated  "  a 
township  meeting,"  as  no  other  business  was  done. 
The  following  were  admitted  townsmen,  viz.  :  Samuel 
Foot,  Samuel  Colby,  Nathan  Gold,  William  Osgood 
and  Robert  Quinby.  The  children's  land  was  also 
divided  among  the  children  of  the  proprietors. 

When  our  ancestors  came  t-)  this  wild  territory 
wolveswere  very  plenty  and  troublesome,  and  bounties 
were  early  offered  for  their  heads,  but  30s.  was  hardly 
sufficient  to  destroy  them,  and  this  year  it  was  in- 
creased to  oOs.,  if  not  killed  by  Indians.  The  General 
Court  had  previously  ordered  the  constables  to  pay 
the  Indians  three  quarts  of  wine  and  a  bushel  of  corn 
per  head  for  all  they  killed. 

Another  effort  was  made  to  obtain  a  separation  from 
the  old  town,  but  without  avail.  The  new  town 
people,  supposing  they  had  secured  the  services  of 
Rev.  Shubael  Dumer  (an  orthodox  minister),  peti- 
tioned the  General  Court  for  an  act  of  incorporation, 
which  was  granted,  provided  Mr.  Dumer  was  obtained. 
He  finally  declined  the  call,  probably  not  considering 
the  eiKiiuragement  given  quite  sufficient.  The  old 
town  very  kindly  gave  consent  to  the  proposed  change, 
but  the  measure  failed. 

1661.  Various  grants  of  land  were  made  this  year, 
among  which  were  the  "  frog  pond  at  the  north  side 
of  Robert  King's  hill,"  where  the  second  instance  of 
tunneling  occurred  about  1749. 

Thomas  Hayncs,  son-in-law  of  Thomas  Barnard, 
first  appears  on  the  record  this  year,  by  a  grant  of 
five  acres  of  land  near  "  Whicher's  hill." 

Anthony  Colby  died  in  the  early  part  of  February. 
He  came  over  from  England  with  Winthrop  and 
others,  in  1630.  He  is  number  ninety-three  on  the 
list  of  cliurch-membcrs  at  Boston,  and  was  made  a' 
freeman,  May  14,  1634,  with  Jcrard  Haddon  and 
some  eighty  others.  He  probably  lived  at  Cambridge 
in  1632,  from  whence  he  moved  to  Salisbury,  previous 
to  1640,  with  his  wife,  Susannah,  and  the  following 
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children,  viz.:  Sarah,  born - 

born  ;    Samiiol,  born 


John,  first  son, 
;    Orlando,   born 


;    Isaac,   born    July  6,    IG40 ;    Rebucca,  born 

March  11,  1643;  Mary,  born  Sept.  19,  1647; 
Thomas,  born  March  8,  1650.  Anthony  was  one 
of  the  eighteen  who  signed  the  regulations  at  the  or- 
ganization of  the  new  town  in  1655.  His  inventory 
auiountod  to  £359  19s.  4d. 

1662.  No  record  is  found  of  the  election  of  a  town 
clerk  since  the  flight  of  Thomas  Macy  in  1659,  until 
this  year,  when  Richard  Currier  was  chosen.  Much 
of  the  early  record  is  missing,  which  may  account  for 
the  deficiency. 

George  Carr  was  granted  a  common  right  when  he 
or  any  of  his  sons  came  to  live  in  town,  and  also  the 
right  to  cut  timber  on  the  common  for  building  ves- 
sels. This  wa^  offered  as  an  inducement  to  Mr.  Carr 
to  become  a  citizen  of  the  new  town,  and  it  was  suc- 
cessful in  calling  George  Carr,  Jr.,  a  few  years  later 
to  engage  in  building  vessels  at  the  Ferry.  An  offer 
of  land  was  once  made  to  Major  Pike  if  he  would 
remove  to  the  new  town. 

A  large  tract  of  land  between  the  pond.  Pine  Hill 
and  Powow  River  was  ordered  to  be  laid  out  to  all 
who  had  a  "  common  right."  "Goodman  Marling, 
Goodman  Hoyt  and  Goodman  Rowell  were  appointed 
to  lay  out  the  land  in  the  Lion's  mouth  and  Great 
Swamp."  These  orders,  if  complied  with,  would  dis- 
pose of  nearly  four  thousand  acres,  one  division, 
called  "  the  great  lots,"  containing  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-six  acres. 

May  17th  Valentine  Rowell,  one  of  the  first  eigh- 
teen and  a  signer  of  the  articles  of  agreement,  died. 
He  was  early  in  town  and  sold  his  first  homestead  to 
John  Bayley  previous  to  1652. 

His  children  were  Hannah,  born  January,  1643 ; 
Thomas,  born  September  7,  1644;  John,  born  1645; 
Philip,  born  March  8,  1647  ;  Mary,  born  January  31, 
1650  ;  Sarah,  born  November  16,  1651 ;  John,  born 
November  15,  1655;  Elizabeth,  born  August  10, 1657; 
Margaret,  born  September  8,  1659. 

1663.  This  year  the  town  bought  one  acre  of  land 
of  Edmund  Elliott  for  a  burying-ground.  It  was  the 
eastern  part  of  the  ancient  cemetery  at  Bartlett's 
Corner.  Up  to  this  time  Golgotha  had  been  the  only 
burying-ground  in  town. 

On  the  16th  of  March  a  meeting  was  held,  and  five 
hundred  acres  of  land  dispo.-ed  of  among  the  inhabit- 
ants, but  not  without  strong  opposition. 

Ezekiel  Wathen,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  fami- 
lies in  Salisbury  and  Amesbury,  first  appears  as  a 
townsman  this  year  by  a  grant  of  land  near  his  house. 
He  lived  at  Pleasant  Valley. 

1664.  The  Great  Swamp  ordered  to  be  laid  out  in 
1662  was  this  year  given  out  in  lots,  and  a  sweeping 
vote  passed  disposing  of  all  the  common  land.  This 
measure  was  opposed  by  some  of  the  most  prominent 
men,  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting  entirely  changed 
by  the  following  vote :  "  Att  y'  same  meting  it  was 


voted  that  this  tract  of  land  above  ritting  shall  not 
be  disposed  of  this  twenty  yeare  to  these  men  above 
riting." 

John  Pressey  appears  this  year,  having  purchased 
two  river  lots  west  of  "  Pressey's  creek,"  and  near 
South  Amesbury. 

1665.  The  most  important  event  of  this  year  was 
building  a  meeting-house  on  the  acre  bought  of  Ed- 
mund Elliott.  Hitherto  all  elforts  to  obtain  a  sepa- 
ration from  the  old  town  had  failed,  because  no  pro- 
visions had  been  made  to  permanently  establish  and 
maintain  publfc  worship.  Having  become  sensible 
of  this  fact,  it  was  resolved  to  make  due  preparation 
for  the  long-desired  event  of  a  legally  established 
township  by  the  erection  of  a  church  in  which  the 
people  could  assemble  on  each  returning  Sabbath. 
Thomas  Barnard,  John  Hoyt  and  Richard  Currier 
were  chosen  to  carry  forward  the  work,  which  was  to 
be  completed  by  "  mid-summer."  It  was  a  small 
house, — thirty  by  twenty-five  feet, — but  large  enough 
to  seat  the  few  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

A  committee  was  chosen  "  to  go  to  Mr.  Showell  or 
Mr.  Woodbridge's  son  to  see  if  they  can  attaine  either 
of  them  to  be  helpful  two  us  in  y°  worke  of  y'  minis- 
try." The  committee  failed  to  obtain  either,  and  in 
April  it  was  decided  "to  treat  with  Capttin  Pyke  to 
see  if  they  can  obtain  him  to  be  helpful  to  us  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry."  What  grounds  the  new  town 
had  for  offering  to  engage  Captain  Pike  to  preach  for 
them  we  can  hardly  imagine,  for,  although  quite  a 
scholar,  he  was  no  minister,  and  by  the  laws  of  those 
times  would  not  be  allowed  to  preach. 

1666.  The  first  act  of  the  year  was  to  fix  the  min- 
ister's salary  at  forty  pounds  per  year,  which  was 
quite  liberal  for  those  times.  Having  built  their 
church  and  established  the  minister's  salary,  it  was 
determined  to  apply  to  the  General  Court  for  an  act 
of  incorporation  and  a  minister. 

May  14th  a  meeting  was  held  and  the  following 
vote  was  passed,  viz. :  "  At  the  same  meeten  it  was 
agreed  to  send  to  the  General  Court  for  the  obtayning 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Woodbriedg  to  be  helpfuU  to  us  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  also  to  see  if  we  can 
obtain  to  be  a  township  of  ourselves."  The  effort 
was  successful,  a  township  being  obtained  and  the 
services  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Woodbridge  secured. 
The  petition  was  presented  at  the  May  session  of  the 
General  Court,  when  the  following  order  was  passed  : 

"  In  answer  to  the  pet  con  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Now  SaliBliury,  this 
Court  doeth  grant  them  the  liberty  of  a  towncahip,  according  to  the 
agreement  with  the  ould  toune  &  that  upon  their  providing  a  minieter 
approved  off  according  aa  the  law  provides,  they  then  to  bo  taken  of 
from  contributing  to  the  minister  of  y  old  touno." 

Mr.  Woodbridge  was  a  nephew  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Parker  and  the  Rev.  James  Noyes,  first  ministers  of 
Newbury.  He  graduated  in  the  first  class  which 
completed  their  studies  at  Harvard  College,  standing 
at  the  head  of  the  class.  He  had  been  a  member  of 
Magdalen  College  at  Oxford,  in  England,  but  chose 
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to  finish  his  studies  here.  He  came  to  America  with 
his  brother,  Rev.  John  Woodbriilge,  in  1634.  Dr. 
Calamy  says  of  liim  :  "  He  was  a  univei-sally  accom- 
plished person  ;  one  of  a  clear  and  strong  reason 
and  of  an  exact  and  profound  judgment."  His  stay 
in  Ameabury  was  short,  not  exceeding  three  years. 

June  l")th  the  town  organized,  by  the  choice  of 
Tiionias  IJarnurd,  Phillip  Challis,  John  Meed,  Robert 
Jones  and  John  Hoyt,  Sr.,  prudential  men. 

1667.  At  the  annual  meeting,  the  division  of  land 
set  apart  for  the  children  in  1659  was  ordered  "  to 
every  child  according  to  his  fiither's  estate,  given  in 
to  the  makin  of  Mr.  Woudbridge's  first  reat  in  the 
new  town." 

A  vote  was  passed  "that  the  town  shall  make  a 
bregh  over  the  swamp  at  Gorg.  Martin's  house." 
The  remains  of  this  ancient  causeway  may  yet  be 
seen  near  the  Martin  Road. 

Edward  Goodwin,  Richard  Hubbard,  William 
Hacket,  John  Nash  and  Thomas  Nichols  were  grant- 
ed common  rights  this  year. 

A  meeting  was  held  July  9th,  at  which  some  forty 
of  the  inhabitants  were  seated  in  the  meeting-house. 
Further  provision  was  ordered  for  the  minister,  by 
the  grant  of  two  hundred  acre.'t  of  land  which 
"  Liften,  Challes,  .Fohn  Hoyt,  Sen.,  and  George  martyn 
were  chosen  to  lay  out." 

When  the  town  was  incorporated  no  name  was 
given,  but  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  the  name 
was  fixed  as  follows:  "At  the  seam  metten  the 
Towen  have  named  this  Towen  Amesbery."  This 
name  was  confirmed  by  the  General  (-ourt  in  1G68, 
but  the  name  was  slightly  changed,  to  "  Emesbury." 

1668.  On  the  18th  of  February  a  meeting  was 
held,  and  a  hundred  lots  of  land  disposed  of  to  the 
settlers.  The  first  division  was  on  '"Whicher's" 
Hill,  the  second  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pond,  the 
third  between  the  pund  and  Birihy  Meadow  and  the 
fourth  was  to  begin  on  the  west  side  of  the  Pond 
Rrook.  These  sections  embraced  most  of  the  undi- 
vided lands  in  town. 

The  County  Court  at  Hampton  appointed  Edward 
Goodwin  to  keep  the  ferry  over  tlie  Merriniac  River 
near  his  house  this  year.  A  private  way  was  laid  out 
fri'ni  the  "crmntry  highway"  to  the  saw-mill,  the 
owners  paying  for  the  land  taken. 

1669.  .lames  Frees,  William  Sargent,  Jr.,  Josue 
tJcildsmith,  Thomas  Stevens,  Jossef  Lankester,  John 
Ghn-en  and  Jos.  Wathen  were  granted  cnnimon  rijjhts. 

Early  this  year  Amcsbury  was  without  a  minister, 
and  "Jan.  18tli  It  was  granted  unto  that  minister 
that  do  come  and  live  and  inhabit  with  us  ififty 
akers  of  land  lying  in  that  part  of  the  common  be- 
tween fox  island  and  Georg.  Martyn's  house."  This 
land,  with  fifty  acres  given  to  the  ministry  by  Philip 
Watson   Challis,'    has  always   been    known    as   the 
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"parsonage."  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  decided  to 
purchase  a  house  for  the  use  of  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Woodbridge  boarded  with  "  Goodman  Sar- 
gent," but  it  was  thought  advisable  to  give  the  com- 
ing minister  better  accommodations.  In  February  it 
was  decided  to  send  to  "  Mr.  Hobberd,  of  Kettre,  to 
see  if  we  can  obtayn  him,  to  be  helpful  to  us  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry."  Mr.  Hobberd  was  not  in- 
clined to  accept  the  call  which  the  town,  through 
their  committee,  had  given  him,  and  several  weeks 
later  a  new  committee  was  chosen,  but  met  with  poor 
success.  Some  two  months  lattr  (May  7th)  Robert 
Jones  was  chosen  to  find  a  minister  and  invite  him 
to  come  and  make  a  visit.  Mr.  Hobberd  was  finally 
induced  to  accept  the  pressing  call  which  was  ex- 
tended to  him,  and  received  the  land  set  apart  for 
the  ministry. 

The  old  road  north  of  the  hill  (Goodale's),  which 
bounds  Pleasant  Valley  on  the  northward,  was  or- 
dered this  year. 

1670.  The  ancient  road  over  Ferry  Hill  was  lo- 
cated this  year,  traces  of  which  are  yet  visible.  There 
were,  at  a  very  early  period,  two  houses  on  the  hill — 
one  owned  by  Abraham  Morrill,  the  other  by  some 
person  unknown.  This  highway  connected  with 
Goodwin's  Ferry,  and  was,  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
the  only  public  road  leading  northward. 

1672.  In  the  early  part  of  last  year  the  town  voted 
to  give  Mr.  Hubbard  "  his  fire-wood  in  addition  to 
his  £40  per  year;"  and  this  year  an  addition  to  his 
salary  of  £.5  was  made,  and  grass  to  make  four  loads 
of  hay.  He  was  evidently  popular,  and  giving 
excellent  satisfaction,  or  he  was  pressing  the  people 
for  a  large  increase  of  salary.  However  this  may 
have  been,  there  came  a  very  sudden  change,  and  the 
town  voted  "not  to  ad  any  more  to  Mr.  Hoherd's 
maintainance,  neither  in  land  nor  anything  else.'' 
No  douht  the  faithful  preacher  considered  this  equiva- 
lent to  a  dismission,  and  so  it  proved,  lor  in  less  than 
two  months  an  invitation  was  extended  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Wells,  a  young  man  of  good  talent.  He  had 
preached  at  Newbury  and  the  Shoals  some,  and  may 
have  occu|)ied  Mr.  Hubbard's  pulpit  on  some  occa- 
sion, when  his  eloquence  had  captivated  the  hearts  of 
the  peo|)le.  He  was  readily  obtained,  and  his  salary 
fixed  at  forty  pounds  per  year  and  the  use  of  the  land 
set  apart  for  the  ministry.  It  was  also  voted  to  build 
him  a  house  "  fower  and  forty  foot  long  or  there 
abouts,  an<l  twenty  foote  wide  and  thirteen  foot  and  a 
half  stood."  The  Vane  lot  (now  Bartlett's  Corner) 
was  obtained  of  Abner  Jones,  and  here  Mr.  Wells 
lived  during  his  long  pastorale  of  more  than  sixty 
years.  The  lilacs  and  well  near  the  new  High  School 
building  still  mark  the  spot  where  the  "village 
preacher's  modest  mansion  rose."  The  offer  to  build 
was  not  carried  out,  and  an  oiler  to  move  the  house 
bought  of  .lohn  Hoyt  (lor  .Mr.  Hubbard)  to  the  Vane 
lot  was  also  declined,  and  Mr.  Wells  built  to  suit 
himself. 
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1674.  The  town  having  some  difficulty  with  Phil- 
lip \V.  Challis  in  resrard  to  an  exchange  of  hind,  com- 
menced suit  against  hiui,  but  was  beaten,  and,  as  he 
says,  "  upon  tryal  of  case  nothing  did  appear.''  I5ut 
notwifhi-tanding  the  .suit,  Mr.  Challis  freely  deeded 
fifty  acres  of  land  for  the  use  of  the  ministry  forcer- 
tain  considerations,  but  "  more  especially  of  or  great 
desire  &  afiecon  towards  a  Godly  ministry  "to  be 
settled  &  upheld  in  y*  s''  town  of  Amesbury."  This 
deed  was  signed  March  25,  1()73,  and  acknowledged 
March  12,  1674,  before  Robert  Pike. 

A  singular  meeting  was  held  near  the  close  of  the 
year,  which  was  far  from  satisfactory  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  voters.  A  new  town  clerk  was  chosen,  and 
a  large  committee  appointed  to  correct  the  errors  in 
the  "  Town  book  off  records"  before  the  ne.xt  annual 
meeting. 

What  occasioned  this  sudden  move  against  Richard 
Currier,  the  present  clerk,  who  had  held  the  office 
since  Macy's  flight  in  16o9,  is  not  known.  Perhaps 
the  new  minister  may  have  suggested  the  measure. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  books  were  corrected,  but 
Thomas  Currier  (son  of  Richard)  was  confirmed  at  a 
subsequent  meeting,  as  clerk,  and  held  the  office  till 
1712. 

1675.  William  Sargent,  one  of  the  original  settlers, 
died  this  year,  aged  seventy-three  years.  He  came  to 
Virginia  with  William  Barnes,  John  Hoyt  and 
others,  settling  at  Newbury,  Hampton,  Salisbury  and 
finally  at  Amesbury.  In  deeds  he  is  styled  "  mariner." 
He  was  twice  married — first  to  Judith  Perkins,  by 
whom  he  had  Lydia^  Sarah  and  Mary ;  second  to 
Elizabeth  Perkins,'  by  whom  he  had  Thomas,  born 
June  11,  1643;  William,  born  January  2,  1646; 
Elizabeth,  born  November  22,  1648 ;  Sarah,  born 
February  29,  1652. 

The  business  of  the  town  at  this  time  was  farming,  fish- 
ing,making  staves  and  building  vessels.  These  occu- 
pations required  other  tradesmen,  such  as  blacksmiths, 
weavers,  carpenters,  tailors,  etc.  River  and  harbor 
fishing  came  next  to  farming  in  importance,  furnish- 
ing an  important  article  of  food.  The  raising  of 
cattle  and  sheep  was  by  no  means  neglected,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  the  old  inventories. 
The  small  grains  were  also  raised  in  abundance,  and 
orchards  are  mentioned  within  ten  years  of  the  set- 
tlement of  Salisbury.  No  potatoes  are  found  on  an- 
cient inventories  till  about  1730. 

1676.  In  the  early  years  of  the  settlement  little,  if 
any,  trouble  was  occasioned  by  the  Indians,  but,  hav- 
ing grown  more  numerous,  they  grew  troublesome, 
obliging  the  inhabitants  to  keep  constant  watch  day 
and  night.  For  the  convenience  of  the  watchmen 
the  town  was  divided  into  wards,  each  having  a 
watch-house  for  quarters.  Each  ward  was  re(|uired 
to  furnish  wood  for  the  watch-house,  under  a  fine  of 
five  shillings  for  neglect.    The  garrison-houses  were 
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to  be  kept  in  order,  and  everything  betokened  an 
alarming  state  of  atlairs.  No  one  ventured  into  his 
field  without  a  gun,  and  even  friendly  Indians  could 
hardly  be  trusted.  The  forts  or  garrison-houses  were 
built  in  different  sections  of  the  town,  that  Khould  an 
alarm  occur  all  might  readily  seek  safety  therein. 
There  was  a  garrison  near  the  Estes  estate,  one  at 
Pond  Hills,  one  at  "  Jamaco,"  one  near  Birchy 
Meadow,  and  probably  one  at  the  Highlands. 

The  constables  and  watches  were  obliged  to  keep 
nights  from  May  to  October,  and  all  persons  (males) 
over  sixteen  were  required  to  take  turns  or  hire  a 
subi-titute.  No  persons  were  allowed  out  after  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  and  lights  were  to  be  put  out  at  that 
hour,  and  all  noises  cease  in  the  streets.  These  precau- 
tions were  none  too  severe,  as  we  shall  find  next  year. 

1677.  The  much-feared  Indian  raid  occurred  this 
year,  and  several  persons  were  murdered,  notwith- 
standing the  great  precautions  taken  to  prevent  a  sur- 
prise. Secretary  Rawsou,  in  a  letter  to  Governor 
Anderson,  of  New  York,  says,— "As  for  damage  done 
us  by  the  eastern  Indians,  mentioned  in  our  letter 
dated  July  28th,  was  in  taking  our  fishing  catches 
about  Cape  Sable,  and  a  notorious  murder  committed 
upon  some  men,  women  and  children  at  Amesbury 
about  the  middle  of  July,  but  not  known  to  us  or  y' 
Commissioners  at  Pemaquid  until  after  the  peace  was 
concluded  between  .some  of  the  eastern  Indians  & 
Capt.  Brockles."  Fmm  the  above  it  would  be  in- 
ferred that  the  murders  here  were  committed  by  east- 
ern Indians,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  there 
were  Indians  nearer  home  quite  as  treacherous  as 
tho.se  farther  east.  There  was  one  Symon,  who  had 
lived  among  the  English  and  with  William  Osgood 
awhile,  that  was  a  treacherous  fellow.  He  was  with- 
out doubt  the  leader  of  the  murderous  assault  made 
July  7th  of  this  year,  when  "men,  women  and  chil- 
dren were  killed. 

Robert  Quinby  is  supposed  to  have  been  killed,  and 
his  wife  was  knocked  down  and  left  for  dead,  but  re- 
covered, and  stated  that  Symon  was  with  the  party 
and  attempted  her  life.  The  names  of  those  killed 
are  not  given  by  the  records. 

1678.  The  town  had  some  controversy  with  Rev. 
Mr.  Wells  about  laud  granted  him  and  an  exchange 
which  he  wished  to  make.  A  large  committee  was 
chosen  to  settle  the  matter,  and  enter  their  decision 
on  the  town  book,  but  no  report  is  found. 

Samuel  Colby,  living  at  Bartlett's  Corner,  was 
chosen  '"to  keep  a  public-house  of  entertainment," 
which  is  the  hrst  tavern  mentioned  on  the  records. 
These  were  popular  resorts  much  favored  by  the 
people. 

1679.  This  year  a  monthly  lecture  was  ordered, 
"  the  last  Wedensday  of  every  month  from  March  to 
Mickaelmus."'  The  minister's  rate  was  made  twice 
per  year — spring  and  fall. 

I  Feast  uf  Michael,  S«[jtember  29th. 
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1680.  Mr.  Wells'  salary  was  increased  to  fifty 
pounds  per  year  during  the  remaining  time  which  he 
may  be  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  His 
eight  years'  service  was  no  doubt  satisfactory. 

1682.  George  Martyn,  Robert  Joues  and  John 
Prowse  were  appointed  to  lay  out  the  "Peeke" 
land,  which  embraced  a  large  tract  near  Kingstown, 
called  "  the  farnies"  ou  the  map  of  ITL").  It  probably 
included  all  of  Newton,  N.  H.,  and  possibly  i)art  of 
South  Hampton.  These  farms  were  laid  out  iu  reg- 
ular order,  having  suitable  roads  located  between 
them,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 

The  saw-mill  which  was  built  iu  1056  was  yet  in 
running  order  accordlDg  to  the  following  deposi- 
tion : 

**TIie  deposition  of  Ilichard  Currier,  agod  about  sixty-fiix  yoares, 
testyfieth  that  I  kep  a  Sawe  Mill  at  Amesbury,  neare  unto  tlio  Sawe 
Mill  that  do  belong  unto  Salisbury  upon  the  seam  rivorand  I  have 
sawin  this  Spring  about  five  or  six  thousand  foot  of  bord  a  woeke  for 
three  months  together,  and  do  swero  that  y«  Sawo  Mill  that  do  belong 
unto  Salisbuy  is  no  wales  inferior  to  the  mill  at  .\mesbury  and  have  ben 
Aa  well  improved,  and  furtliorsaith  that  the  Saw  mills  did  sett  about 
four  month  but  had  not  a  full  head  of  water. 

"  Sept.  25th,  1682.  Richard  Ci;rrier." 

1683.  The  acre  bought  in  16G3  for  a  burying- 
ground  was  enlarged  this  year  by  the  purchase  of 
additional  land  of  Thomas  Colby. 

1685.  By  order  of  the  town,  the  main  road  from 
Amesbury  to  Haverhill  was  run  out  and  defined  by 
the  selectmen  of  the  two  towns.  It  was  recorded 
four  rods  wide  from  the  meeting-house  in  Amesbury 
to  the  bridge  at  the  cast  me.adows  in  Haverhill. 

1686.  lip  to  the  present  time  the  minister's  salary 
was  paid  almost  wholly  in  produce  from  the  farms, 
but  now  Mr.  Wells  is  to  receive  "fifty  shillings  in 
money."  But  he  was  notified  "  that  there  should  be 
no  more  added  tow  Mr.  Wells  is  mayntainance." 
The  sober  second  thought  repealed  this  vote  at  a  later 
meeting.  Mr.  Wells  w.is  this  year  chosen  registrar, 
and  the  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  of  which  no 
previous  record  is  found,  commenced  at  this  time. 
The  record  of  these  items  for  the  first  twenty  years  of 
the  town's  corporate  existence  is  missing,  and  we 
know  of  no  tradition  which  accounts  for  the  loss. 

George  Martin  died  this  year,  it  is  believed,  as  his 
name  disappears  from  the  "lot-layer's"  committee, 
where  he  served  from  the  settlement  of  the  town. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  number  who  crossed  the 
Powow  River  to  establish  a  plantation  here  and  a 
signer  of  the  articles  of  agreement.  He  was  probably 
born  in  England  and  came  over  when  young.  He 
was  a  blacksmith  by  occupation,  but  became  a  large 
land-holder  before  his  death. 

His  children  were  Hannah,  born  February  1,1644; 
Richanl,  born  June  29,  1047  ;  Georgn,  born  October 
21,  1<>48;  Abigail,  born  October  10,  1G49;  John,  born 
January  26,  1IJ51 ;  Hester,  born  April  7,1653;  Jane 
born  November  2,  IG.^t!;  William,  born  Uccember 
11,  1602  (died  a  few  days  old);  Samuel,  born  Septem- 
ber 29,  1667;  William,  boru , 


1687.  The  Indians  were  again  on  the  war-path, 
greatly  alarming  the  people,  but  no  damage  was  done. 
Captain  Pike's  troop  of  horse  was  thought  to  be  in- 
sufficient to  protect  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the 
two  towns,  and  assistance  was  asked  of  the  General 
Court,  but  none  was  given. 

Wolves  were  still  troublesome  and  a  bounty  of 
twenty  shillings  was  offered  for  every  one  killed. 

Walter  Taylor  died  February  J  1th.  He  was  a 
ship-carpenter  and  built  vessels  near  the  ferry. 
After  his  death  Francis  Davis  took  the  land  granted 
him,  and  was  probably  the  first  of  that  name  in  the 
East  Parish. 

Thomas  Jewell  first  appears  in  town  this  year,  set- 
tling in  the  northern  part  of  the  town  (now  South 
Hampton).  He  came  from  Hinghani,  where  he  lived 
a  short  time  after  arriving  in  this  country.  Tradition 
says  that  he  was  hostler  to  Lord  Guilford  and  finally 
eloped  with  his  daughter  to  this  country. 

Richard  Currier  died  February  22d.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  number  of  those  who  colonized  the 
town,  and  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  public 
affairs,  seldom  being  out  of  office.  He  was  the  second 
clerk,  and  was  "Clark  of  the  writs,"  built  the  first 
mill  with  Macy,  was  on  the  committee  to  build  the 
first  meeting-house,  was  sole  agent  to  get  the  town 
incorporated,  selectm'an  twelve  years,  was  commis- 
sioner to  end  small  cases  and,  in  fact,  served  in  about 
every  office  within  the  gift  of  the  people.  He  was 
born  in  England  about  1616,  and  may  have  come  over 
with  "Mr.  ffran  Dowe,"  to  whom  he  was  servant 
when  he  first  came  to  Salisbury.  His  children  were 
Hannah,  born  October  5,  1643 ;  Thomas,  bora  Oc- 
tober 1,  1046;  and  probably  Richard. 

1688.  Sergeant  John  lloyt  died  February  28th. 
Among  those  entrusted  with  office  he  was  very  prom- 
inent. He  was  of  the  original  number  which  signed 
the  agreement  in  16.54,  and  was  early  in  town.  He 
served  as  selectman  eight  years,  was  a  military  officer 
in  Norfolk  County,  constable,  and  was  frequently  ap- 
pointed on  committees. 

His  children  were  Frances,  born   ;  John, 

born  1638  ;  Thomas,  born  January  1,  1640  ;  Georgie, 
born  January  1,  1641 ;  Elizabeth,  born  February  23, 
1643;  Sarah,  born  January  10,  1645;  Mary,  born 
February  24,  1640;  Joseph,  born  May  13,  1648; 
Joseph,  born  November  27,  1040;  Marah,  born  No- 
vember 27,  1653 ;  Naomi,  boru  January  23,  1655 ; 
Horothie,  born  April  13,  1656. 

Jarred'  lladdon  died  some  time  during  the  year, 
but  his  death  is  not  recorded.  The  inventory  bears 
date  June  1,  1089. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  eighteen  and  a  signer  of  the 
articles  of  agreement  in  1054  and  took  the  freeman's 
oath  May  14,  1634,  He  was  a  large  land-holder 
and  probably  lived  at  the  Ferry.  He  held  office  less 
than  soipe  others,  bijt  was  commissioner  to  end  small 
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cases  in  1673,  and  selectman  in  1676,  '79  and  '80. 
His  iliililren,  so  fur  as  known,  were — Sarah,  born  Jan, 
lo.  I(i40;  Mary,  born ;  and  Elizabeth. 

1689.  Lieutenant  Jolin  Weed  died  Marih  I5th,  alter 
a  long  and  usefnl  life.  He  was  one  of  the  first  propri- 
etors and  signed  the  articles  of  agreement  in  l(Jt)4. 
He  served  as  selectman  nine  years,  was  commission- 
er, constable  and  lot-layer,  was  frequently  entrusted 
with  important  business  by  the  town,  and  was  seated 
at  the  table  in  the  meeting-house.  He  was,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  wealthiest  of  the 
eighteen,  his  inventory  amounting  to  £737  la.  8rf., 
His  children  were  Samuel,  born  February  15,  1G52  > 
Mary,  born  September  5,  1653  ;  John,  born  Novem- 
ber 1,  1655;  Anna,  born  July  2C,  1657;  Deborah, 
born  June  15,  1659;  George,  born  May  25,  1601; 
Ephraim,  born  February  24,  1667 ;  Nathaniel,  fifth 
son,  born ;  Joseph,  born . 

It  is  probable  that  Wm.  Huntington  died  this  year. 
He  was  early  in  town,  living  on  a  small  place  at  the 
Ferry,  which  was  given  to  his  wife  by  her  father,  John 
Bayley,  Sr.  His  name  appears  with  those  who  organ- 
ized the  town  in  1655,  but  is  not  en  the  articles  of 
agreement.  He  held  very  little  office  in  town,  but 
received  land  in  most  of  the  divisions  and  was  prob- 
ably a  large  farmer.  His  homestead  was  at  Pleasant 
Valley,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  yet  in  the  hands  of  his 
descendants.       His     children   were  John,   born  the 

last  week  in   August,    1643  ;  James,   born    , 

died  in  infancy  ;  Mary,  born  July  S,  1648. 

The  town's  management  of  religious  matters  was 
very  singular,  especially  in  regard  to  the  minister. 
Mr.  Wells  was  settled  according  to  the  customs  of  the 
times,  which  was  for  life,  and  yet  the  town  annually 
voted  that  they  were  clear  of  him  and  he  of  them. 
At  the  annual  meeting,  after  choosing  a  moderator,  it 
was  "  voted  y'  we  desire  to  have  a  minister  among  us," 
just  as  though  Mr.  Wells  must  leave  unless  engaged 
anew.  The  next  vote  was  to  send  to  him  to  know 
whether  he  had  a  mind  to  stay  and  "continue  in  y*^ 
work  of  y'  ministry  among  us."  The  next  was  "  y'  y° 
towne  was  clear  from  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Wells  from 
\'  towne."  Having  established  the  two  points  of  in- 
dependence, they  went  to  work  and  voted  "  to  pay 
the  minister  £50  per  year  "  and  "  att  y"  same  metting 
y'  towne  made  choyce  of  Mr.  Wells  "  to  be  their  min- 
ister. They  then  voted  "  that  Mr.  Wells  shall  have 
his  firewood  brought  home  to  him  for  this  yeare  en- 
suing." 

Thus  in  their  own  peculiar  way  they  satisfied  them- 
selves and  gave  Mr.  Wells  a  liberal  supply. 

In  1686  the  King  sent  a  commission  to  take  possession 
of  the  government  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  meas- 
ure met  with  strong  opposition,  but  without  effect.  On 
the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  in  February  of 
this  year,  the  people  restored  the  former  government. 
Amesbury  sent  their  "  tristy  frinds  Capt.  Foot  and 
Samuel  Colby  as  Representatives  "  to  aid  in  reinstat- 
ing the  former  officers  and   restoring  charter  rights. 


James  II.  had  usurped  the  government  and  the  peo- 
ple embraced  the  first  opi)orlunity  to  overthrow  his 
hiitcd  officials.    Gov.  Andros  was  summarily  deposed. 

1690.  Indian  wars  were  almost  continually  harass- 
ing the  colony,  making  it  necessary  to  kee[)  compan- 
ies of  soldiers  to  guard  against  surprise.  These  troops 
were  raised  in  the  towns,  the  only  exception  being  in 
"  frontier  towns  "  which  were  excused  from  contribut- 
ing to  the  common  safely  on  account  of  their  exposed 
situation. 

Amesbury  petitioned  the  General  Court  to  be  con- 
sidered a  frontier  town  and  very  likely  her  request  was 
granted,  Merriniac  then  called  "  Jamaco,"  suffered 
severely  by  these  raids,  and  this  year  tradition  says 
Capt.  Samuel  Foot  was  captured  and  tortured  to 
death  by  the  Indians.'  He  died  July  7th,  but  the 
cause  of  death  is  not  stated  on  the  record.  He  prob- 
ably lived  on  the  plain  not  far  from  the  cemetery' 
and  kept  the  garrison  there.  At  the  same  time  three 
men  were  killed  and  three  houses  burned. 

Edward  Cottle,  one  of  the  first  little  colony  here, 
lived  at  "Jamaco,"  and  a  tradition  has  been  handed 
down  that  his  house  was  burnt  twice,  once  by  acci- 
dent, and  once  by  Indians.  He  was  discouraged  and 
removed  to  Duke's  County.  John  Hoyt,  Jr.,  suffered 
by  having  his  house  plundered  by  Indians. 

1692.  The  most  noted  and  saddest  event  of  the 
year  was  the  accusation,  trial  and  conviction  of  Su- 
sannah Martin  as  a  witch.  She  was  the  widow  of 
George  Martin,  a  prominent  man  of  the  first  company. 
She  was  a  good,  but  outspoken  woman,  and  died  a 
martyr  to  the  superstitions  of  the  times.  This  singu- 
lar delusion  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent  at  this 
time,  filling  the  jails  with  suspected  persons  of  both 
sexes.  The  dark  stain  of  Salem  witchcraft  can 
never  be  blotted  from  history. 

1693.  This  year  "  tything  men  "  were  first  chosen, 
their  duties  being  very  much  lik'e  those  of  State  con- 
stables of  modern  times.  As  an  inducement  to  faith- 
fulness, they  were  to  receive  the  benefit  of  informers 
which  probably  meant  part  of  the  tines.  They  were 
to  carefully  inspect  all  licensed  houses  and  to  inform 
of  all  disorders  and  misdemeanors  which  they  may 
discover. 

1694.  Mr.  Wells  was  chosen  school-master,  with  a 
salary  of  twenty  pounds.  The  Indians  were  still  trou- 
bling the  settlers  by  the  raids.  September  4th,  Joseph 
Pike,  of  Newbury,  deputy-sheriff  of  Essex,  while 
traveling  with  one  Long  between  Amesbury  and 
Haverhill,  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  the  enemy  on  the 
ridge  near  Gil  man  Merrill's,  and  was  murdered.  It 
may  have  been  at  this  time  that  one  Rowell,  a  mail- 
carrier  between  Newbury  and  Portsmouth,  was  killed 
in  Patten's  Hollow. 

1696.  Again  we  find  the  Indians  committing  dep- 
redations on  the  towns,  and  John  Hoyt  and  one  Peters 


1  See  Dr.  Parrisb's  "  nietoo'  of  New  England. " 
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were  killed  in  Andover  while  on  the  road  to  Haver- 
hill. It  was  at  this  time  that  the  murderous  desfcnt 
was  made  on  Haverhill,  where  nine  persons  were 
killed  or  carried  into  captivity,  and  among  the  num- 
ber the  [ilucky  Hannah  Diistin. 

1697.  The  little  church  built  thirty-two  years  ago 
was  hardly  large  enough  to  hold  the  peoi)lc,  and  Mr. 
Wells  asked  leave  to  build  a  pew  on  the  outside,  be- 
tween the  south  door  and  the  southwest  corner. 

1698.  William  Barnes  died  March  14th,  and  was 
no  doubt  the  bust  of  those  who  organized  the  town  in 
1655.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
company,  and  his  services  were  always  in  demand. 
He  was  selectman  twelve  years*,  moderator  at  sixteen 
meeting-!,  commissioner  to  end  small  cases  five  ye.irs, 
constable,  juror,  and  on  the  committee  to  correct  the 
clerk's  book.  He  is  .said  to  have  come  from  England 
in  1635,  in  the  "  Globe,"  Jeremy  Blackman,  master, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two ;  and  if  so,  he  was  eighty- 
five  at  his  death.    He  was  a  house-carpenter.    His 

children   were   Mary,   born    ;   William,   born 

;  Hannah,  born   Jan.  25,  164.3 ;  Deborah,  boru 


April  1, 1640  ;  Jonathan,  born  April  1,  1648 ;    Rachel, 

born  April  30,   1649;   Sarah,  born  ;  Rebecca. 

born  ;  Jonathan  died  before  his  father,  and  so 

did  William. 

1699.  An  appropriation  of  five  pounds  was  made 
to  build  "galiers  on  y"  foreside  and  at  each  end  "  of 
the  nieetiug-houac.  The  population  increased  but 
slowly  during  the  first  half-century  of  the  settlement, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  fact  that  galleries  were  but 
just  needed.  It  should  be  considered,  however,  that 
their  old-style  settees  seated  more  people  in  the  same 
space  than  modern  pews. 

Educational  matters  were  not  forgotten,  and  this 
year  it  was  left  with  the  selectmen  "  to  procure  a 
School  Master  or  school  Dames  that  may  supply  the 
town,"  and  six  pounds  was  allowed  towards  paying 
the  master.  The  custom  had  long  prevailed  of  rais- 
ing by  subscription  some  portion  of  the  school  money. 

1700.  A  sharp,  spicy  letter  was  received  from  Major 
Pike  in  regard  to  his  Indian  ground,  over  which  he 
said  the  town  had  laid  a  road  forty  rods  wide,  without 
notifying  him.  His  Indian  ground  lay  at  the  Button- 
wood,  and  that  section  was  the  favorite  resort  of  the 
Indians  in  early  times,  as  shown  by  the  arrow-heads 
and  other  implements  found  there.  This  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  kept  in  the  town-book,  and  it  is  there 
to-day  in  a  good  state  of  jireservation. 

1701.  The  earliest  record  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
commences  this  year,  although  a  few  were  living  in 
town  at  an  earlier  date.  The  Hampton  •  Monthly 
Meeting  decided  to  build  a  meeting-house  twenty-six 
feet  square  and  fourteen  "  foot  stud,"  and  here  the 
members  from  Aniesbury,  iSalisbury  and  Hampton 
met  for  sonic  four  years. 

Many  small  vessels  were  built  at  this  time  on  the 
river  for  fishing  and  the  West  India  trade.      The 


name  of  one  has  been  saved  and  banded  down — the 
"Katch  Peter,"  of  thirty  tons. 

1702.  A  stringent  law  was  passed  this  year,  requir- 
ing towns  to  maintain  schools  and  employ  qualified 
teachers,  other  than  ministers,  under  a  penalty  of 
twenty  pounds.  To  comply  with  the  law,  the  select- 
men were  authorized  to  hire  a  niaater.  Thus  the 
free-school  system  was  permanently  established,  the 
appropriations  gradually  increasing  till,  in  1875,  it 
reached  nearly  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

Seven  young  ladies  had  leave  to  build  a  pew  in  the 
gallery  of  the  meeting-house,  which  they  very  mod- 
estly occupied  till  marriage  thinned  their  ranks.  Be- 
fore the  year  closed  two  were  married  and  others  soon 
followed. 

The  Quakers  were  taxed  for  the  support  of  preach- 
ing, and  this  year  the  constable  took  two  calves  from 
Ezekiel  Wathen,  valued  at  thirty  shillings,  to  pay  his 
rate. 

1703.  This  year  the  commoners  held  two  meetings, 
choosing  a  clerk,  and  ordering  a  large  tract  of  land 
near  the  late  Moses  Merrill's  to  be  laid  out  in  lots 
and  disposed  of.  -  At  the  second  meeting  the  only 
business  transacted  was  confirming  the  grant  to  Fran- 
cis Davis  of  the  Walter  Taylor  land  at  the  river. 

A  new  oHicer  was  chosen  this  year,  styled  "How- 
ard," but  the  duties  of  the  oifice  do  not  appear  from 
the  record. 

A  small  vessel  of  forty  tons  was  built  this  year  and 
registered  by  the  name  of  "  Friends'  Adventure." 

There  was  taken  from  Ezekiel  Wathen  two  thou- 
sand and  one  hundred  shingles  to  pay  the  "  prestes 
rate  "  this  year. 

The  famous  "  Woolpit "  Hill,  sometimes  called 
"sugar  loaf"  in  modern  times,  is  mentioned  on  this 
year's  record.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  named 
from  i)its  which  were  dug  on  its  sandy  top  to  entrap 
wolves,  in  the  early  years  of  the  settlement.  This 
hill  is  a  singular  formation,  mostly  of  clay  and  stone, 
rising  abrujjtly  nearly  or  quite  a  hundred  feet  above 
the  river  at  its  base,  affording  a  fine  view  to  the  south 
and  east.  The  river  road  winds  along  at  ita  loot, 
crossing  Goodwin's  Creek  and  entering  that  beaulilul 
valley  known  as  Pleasant  Valley.  One  residence  has 
been  erected  near  its  summit,  and  others  will  no 
doubt  soon  follow. 

1704.  At  this  date  tanning  was  an  important  busi- 
ness, as  most  of  the  leather  used  was  of  home  manu- 
facture. JIany  old  tan-pits  were  to  be  seen  half  a 
century  since,  and  their  remains  are  to  be  found  in 
several  places  at  the  present  time. 

The  town  paid  Samuel  Colby,  Sr.,  twenty  shillings 
for  ringing  tlie  bell  and  sweeping  the  meeting-house 
the  |>ast  year,  but  the  Quakers  opposed  the  vote. 

A  square-stem  vessel  of  about  forty  tons  was  built 
this  year  and  named  the  "Success."  Many  others 
were  no  doubt  built,  although  no  record  of  them  is 
found. 

1706.  The  town  was  troubled  with  Indian  depreda- 
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tioiis  to  such  an  extent  that  the  children  were  in 
danger  on  their  way  to  school,  and  it  was  unsafe  for 
Jaiuaco  people  to  come  down  to  meeting.  To  obviate 
tlie  danger,  schools  were  kept  in  less  exposed  places, 
and  Mr.  Wells  preached  at  Jamaco  every  third  Sab- 
bath. As  their  numbers  increaseil,  the  Indians  be- 
came more  aggressive,  and  murders  were  frequent. 

The  Friends  in  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  took 
measures  to  build  a  meeting-house,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  select  a  location.  Thomas  Barnard 
gave  a  small  piece  of  land,  which  tradition  locates  on 
Friend  Street,  near  No.  8  Mill. 

The  first  marriage  recorded  on  the  Friends'  book  of 
records  took  place  this  year,  at  the  house  of  Thomas 
Barnard.  The  groom  was  John  Peasley,  grandson  of 
Joseph,  the  preacher,  and  the  bride  was  Mary  Martin, 
granddaughter  ot  George  Martin.  The  marriage  was 
signed  by  tbrty-seven  witnesses. 

1706.  The  tirst  rate  to  pay  lor  schooling  was  made 
this  year,  thus  placing  educational  interests  on  a  firm 
basis. 

The  Indians  who  were  threatening  the  settlements 
last  year  continued  their  hostile  demonstrations,  and 
several  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed  about  the  1st 
of  July.  The  militia  were  called  out,  but  the  savages 
had  fled  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit  and  nothing  was 
accomplished. 

1707.  This  year  the  town  voted  to  hire  four  or  five 
school  "  Dames  "  for  young  scholars,  and  two  masters 
for  two  months,  to  teach  young  persons  to  write  and 
cipher.  Seven  schools  were  thus  provided  during  a 
portion  of  the  year.  The  pay  of  teachers  was  very 
small,  but  a  little  money  went  agoi.dways.  For  fifty 
years  after  the  settlement  of  Salisbury,  butter  re- 
mained at  the  price  first  fixed  upon — six  pence  per 
pound — and  other  articles  were  equally  low. 

1708.  The  town  ordered  a  road  laid  out  from  the  six- 
rod  highway  near  John  Challis',  to  the  plain  near 
Tappan  Emery's.  John  Challis  lived  on  the  corner, 
near  the  late  Moses  Merrill's,  and  the  road  was  the 
one  which  crosses  Sandy  Brook,  uear  Daniel  F.  Mor- 
rill's. 

Benjamin  Eastman  petitioned  the  town  for  leave  to 
build  a  fulling-mill  just  below  the  mill  bridge,  on  the 
Powow  River,  and  also  to  take  the  water  underground 
across  the  road  to  drive  the  mill.  The  request  was 
granted,  and  thus  was  put  in  operation  the  first  fulling- 
mill  of  which  we  have  any  account. 

Sept.  7th.  The  commoners  held  a  meeting  and 
granted  Col.  John  March  several  pieces  of  land  on 
the  original  right  of  George  Carr. 

1710.  Col.  John  March,  John  Barnard,  Joseph 
Brown  and  Jarvis  Ring  petitioned  for  leave  to  build 
iron-works  on  the  Powow  River  without  being  taxed, 
which  was  readily  assented  to  by  the  town.  The 
works  were  built,  and  in  operation  many  years.  This 
was  a  new  branch  of  business,  and,  in  connection 
with  the  saw-mills,  grist-mills  and  fulling-mill,  was 
making  brisk  times  in  this  little  village-  It  is  prob- 
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able  that  the  stock  of  this  company  was  divided  into 
twenty-four  shares,  as  ancient  inventories  mention 
"  J  f  part "  of  the  iron-works  and  mill  privilege.  In 
1733  these  shares  were  valued  at  seven  pounds  each, 
or  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pounds  for  the  entire 
concern.  The  ore  was  mostly  raked  from  the  bottom 
of  the  large  jjonds  in  Newton  and  Kingston,  although 
some  bog  ore  was  dug.  The  stones  in  and  near 
Powow  River  show  strong  indications  of  iron,  and  In 
the  northern  part  of  Newton  the  road  walls  are 
largely  composed  of  iron-stones.  The  fact  that  most 
of  the  ore  was  obtained  in  Kingston  may  account 
for  the  removal  of  the  works  to  Trickling  Falls,  after 
some  years'  experience  at  the  Mills. 

Capt.  Harvey  petitioned  for  leave  to  build  vessels 
at  Jamaco,  and  was  allowed  to  do  so.  The  town 
landings  were  always  free  to  the  business  men  in 
town. 

The  school  appropriations  were  raised  to  thirty 
pounds,  and  schools  were  ordered  to  be  kept  half  the 
time  at  the  meeting-house  and  half  the  time  at  the 
house  of  Roger  Stevens,  at  Jamaco. 

1711.  The  Grammar  School  was  ordered  to  be  kept 
at  the  meetiug-house  four  months,  at  "  y"^  Pond  Hills 
fort "  four  months,  and  at  "  Ijcft  Foot's  fort  or  there- 
abouts "  the  last  four  months. 

1712.  Powow  River,  even  in  ancient  times,  failed 
to  supply  the  mills  with  water  during  the  dry  season 
of  the  year,  and  to  supply  the  deficiency,  resort  was 
now  bad  to  Kimball's  Pond.  Capt.  John  Wadleigh 
built  a  dam  at  the  pond's  mouth  "  to  preserve  water 
in  a  dry  time  for  grinding  "  This  was  the  first  at- 
tempt to  utilize  the  waters  of  Kimball's  Pond. 

Thomas  Currier,  the  third  town  clerk  since  1654, 
died  this  year,  having  served  since  1674,  when  he  su- 
perseded his  father,  Richard.  Father  and  son  held 
the  office  about  fifty-two  years.  Thomas  was  a  neat 
penman  and  correct  business  man,  or  at  least  the 
town  thought  so.  He  held  the  office  of  selectman 
seventeen  years,  besides  filling  almost  every  other 
town  office.  He  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  chosen  by 
the  town  to  "teach  to  wright  and  sipher  such  as  shall 
come  to  him.'' 

He  had,  by  some  means,  acquired  a  good  educa- 
tion for  those  early  times,  and  if  through  the  town 
schools,  it  speaks  well  for  their  efficiency  and  his  in- 
dustrious habits. 

On  the  13th  of  October  Orlando  Bagley,  Jr. 
(grandson  of  the  fir-st  Orlando),  was  chosen  clerk,  and 
held  the  office  till  1754.  He  was  also  a  school- 
master, and  chosen  to  keep  a  private  school  by  the 
town. 

1713.  At  this  time  Amesbury  extended  to  King- 
ston, and  the  selectmen  notified  those  of  that  town 
to  meet  them  "  at  y"  pond's  mouth,  called  ye  country 
pond,"  1,0  perambulate  the  town  line. 

1714.  The  meeting-house  built  in  1665  had  grown 
old,  and  was  out  of  repair,  and  a  meeting  was  called 
January  7th  to  consider  what  should  be  done.     But 
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there  was  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  the  votes  were 
rather  conflicting.  It  was  first  decided  to  repair  the 
old  house,  but  some  believed  it  better  to  build  new, 
and  the  latter  proposition  finally  prevailed.  A  com- 
mittee of  six  was  chosen  "  to  consider  and  conclude 
concerning  y'  building  of  a  meeting-house,  and  they 
to  bring  in  their  result  at  y'  next  March  meeting,  for 
y'  town's  approbation,  and  also  ye  place  where  y" 
house  shall  be  built."  As  no  report  of  the  committee 
is  found,  we  arc  unable  to  state  what  it  was,  but  at 
the  annual  meeting  the  town  voted  to  build  two 
houses,  and  then  adjourned  to  April  12th.  When 
again  met  it  was  decided  to  build  the  first  house  at 
Jamaco,  on  the  Pond  Plain,  on  land  given  the  town 
by  Jarvis  Ring  for  a  burying  ground.  But  no  com- 
mittee was  chosen,  and  the  measure  failed  for  the 
present,  evidently  on  account  of  conflicting  opinions. 

1715.  The  first  important  question  upon  which  the 
town  was  called  to  act  was  that  of  building  one  or 
more  churches,  and  deciding  ujion  proper  locations. 

A  meeting  was  held  January  7th,  but  adjourned 
to  the  24th,  when  the  work  of  last  year  was  recon- 
sidered ;  and  the  town  voted  to  build  but  one  meet, 
ing-house,  and  located  it  on  "  y"  parcel  of  land  called 
y"  parsonage,  neare  Edward  Hunt's." 

This  settled  the  question,  which  no  doubt  caused 
some  ill  feeling,  and  was  a  concession  to  the  people  at 
the  west  end  by  shortening  their  route  to  church  about 
one  mile.  Its  location  was  on  the  corner  of  the  Mar- 
tin Road,  opposite  the  house  of  (ieorge  W.  Bartlett. 
The  house  was  to  be  finished  by  the  1st  of  November, 
1716.  Deacon  Joseph  Brown,  Thomas  IJoyt  and 
Thomas  Sargent  were  appointed  to  carry  forward  the 
work.  Its  dimensions  were  —  forty-five  feet  long, 
thirty-five  feet  wide  and  twenty  feet  posts.  An  ap- 
l)ropriation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  was 
made  to  carry  forward  the  work.  To  satisfy  the  peo- 
ple at  Jamaco,  it  was  voted  to  build  a  house  there, 
three  years  alter  the  completion  of  this.  The  loca- 
tion of  this  new  church  was  not  a  lonesome  one,  as 
within  the  range  of  half  a  mile  were  half  a  score  of 
houses. 

1716.  Orlando  Bagley,  Jr.,  gave  the  towti  an  eighth 
of  an  acre  where  the  pound  now  stands,  for  a  school- 
bouse  lot,  and  it  was  decided  to  build  a  house  "  twen- 
ty foot  square  and  seven  foot  stud,  witiiin  y"  space  of 
two  years."  The  Pund  Hills  has  seldom  been  without 
a  school,  even  when  there  was  not  u  school-house  in 
town,  and  the  schools  were  held  at  private  houses, 
fort«  or  the  meeting-house.  This  central  locality  was 
convenient  and  favored  on  that  account. 

1717.  The  school-house  at  Pond  Hills  begun  last 
year  was  not  completed,  and  Thomas  CliaUis  was 
chosen  to  finish  the  work. 

The  )neetiiig-house  was  not  wliolly  finished,  some 
persons  not  having  built  their  pews  according  to  or- 
der. These  were  given  twelve  months'  longer  time, 
and  if  the  pews  were  not  then  built,  the  privilege  was 
lost. 


The  pulpit,  deacons'  seats  and  many  of  the  pews 
were  completed  and  seats  a-ssigned  to  many  persons, 
and  meetings  were  discontinued  in  the  old  church, 
which  was  now  given  to  the  faithful  pastor,  who  had 
occupied  it  for  forty-five  years. 

Mr.  Wells'  experience  with  the  town,  in  a  financial 
point  of  view,  had  not  been  of  the  most  pleasing 
kind ;  wars  and  scarcity  of  money  had  often  rendered 
it  difficult  to  raise  his  salary  and  caused  some  friction 
between  the  parties.  He  now  proposes  a  final  settle- 
ment up  to  September  29,  1714,  the  town  giving  liim 
leave  to  build  a  pew  in  the  east  meeting-house  and 
also  in  the  one  to  be  built  at  the  west  end  of  the  town, 
and  he  to  abate  ten  pounds  of  his  rate  made  October 
23.  1716,  and  sign  the  following  receipt: 

"  Id  acquitt,  discharge  and  absolve  y"  inhabitants 
of  y'  town  of  Amesbury,  considered  conjunctively  as 
y'  town,  of  all  debts,  dues  and  demands  whatsoever 
relating  to  my  yearly  salary  for  my  ministerial  main- 
tainance  from  y'  beginning  of  y°  world  unto  y'  twen- 
ty-ninth day  of  September,  in  y*  yeare  of  our  Lord, 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fourteen." 

The  town  accepted  this  proposition  and  harmony 
was  restored. 

1719.  In  the  early  days  of  the  town  "  Lot  layers  " 
were  important  officers;  their  duties  being  those  of 
lotting  out  the  new  divisions,  laying  out  highways 
and  at  stated  periods  returning  all  lots  in  town  for 
record  in  the  town-book.  Samuel  Weed  had  served 
in  the  capacity  from  1694  to  the  present  time,  when 
he  was  discharged.  The  town  voted  him  "  ancient 
and  decayed,"  although  but  sixty-si.^  years  of  age. 

Constables  were  in  early  times  important  officers, 
and  on  them  devolved  the  duty  of  collecting  all  rates. 
In  consideration  of  their  valuable  services,  they  were 
not  taxed,  but  this  year  a  change  was  made,  taxing 
constables  and  paying  them  six  pence  per  pound  for 
collecting. 

A  scho(d-house  was  ordered  to  be  built  at  Jamaco, 
which  may  be  the  second  one  in  town. 

Three  important  roads  were  located  this  year — the 
Ferry  Koad,  Birchy  Meadow  Road  and  that  part  of 
the  Lion's  Mouth  Road  between  the  Poor  Farm  and 
Francis  Locke's.  What  may  have  been  the  condition 
of  the  land  at  the  Ferry  is  hardly  known,  although 
tradition  says  that  a  large  portion  of  the  land  was 
covered  with  wood  and  bushes. 

There  were  a  few  houses  between  Bartlett's  Corner 
and  the  river,  and  three  only  are  mentioned  in  the 
return  of  the  road,  viz.:  Jacob  Bagley's,  James  Har- 
bard's  and  Gideon  Lowell's  frame.  There  was,  how- 
ever, an  ancient  "  logg  house  "  near  the  river.  No 
doubt  there  wasa  path  of  some  kind  before  this  three- 
rod  way  was  opened,  but  tliis  was  an  important  step 
towards  biiililing  up  the  village. 

The  Birchy  Jleadow  Koad  was  located  very  nearly 
as  found  to-day,  and  was  a  very  important  measure 
to  that  vicinity.  The  extension  of  the  Lion's  Mouth 
was  also  a  good  move. 
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On  the  6th  of  December  the  causeway  from  the 
Poor  Farm  at  the  Lion's  Mouth  across  the  boggy  and 
sunken  swam))  to  Rinlien  Plain  was  laid  out  as  a  pub- 
lic highway.  It  is  jirobable  that  some  rude  [lath  had 
already  been  made,  by  which  it  was  possible  to  cross, 
but  nothing  like  a  road  was  there.  To  avoid  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  gravel  which  would  be  required, 
the  way  was  fii-st  graded  with  logs  and  then  covered 
with  soil. 

1721.  The  Hunt  road,  connecting  the  Ilaverliill 
and  Uuttonwood  roads,  was  widened  to  three  rods  and 
defined. 

This  year  the  General  Court  authorized  the  emis- 
sion of  bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  £50,000.  There 
was  great  scarcity  of  money,  and  it  was  becoming 
very  difficult  to  transact  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
colony.  These  bills  were  loaned  to  the  towns  and 
held  by  trustees,  who  loaned  them,  on  good  security, 
to  the  people.  Each  town  received  in  proportion  to 
its  last  province  rate,  which  rule  gave  Amesbury 
£373.  Captain  Richard  Currier,  Jonathan  Blasdell 
and  Orlando  Bagley,  Jr.,  were  chosen  trustees,  to  loan 
the  money  on  time,  which  should  not  exceed  four 
vears.  For  their  services  they  were  to  receive  one- 
fourth  of  the  interest. 

At  this  date  hogs  were  allowed  to  run  at  large,  and 
it  was  now  "  voted  that  all  hoggs  should  go  at  large 
on  y'  commons  in  said  towne  for  y*"  yeare  ensuing, 
they  being  youked  and  ringed  as  y"  law  directs." 

The  people  at  Jamaco  were  growing  impatient  in 
regard  to  their  meeting-house.  Mr.  Wells  was  will- 
ing to  preach  there  a  portion  of  the  time,  but  no  suit- 
able place  was  to  be  found.  Late  in  the  season  (Dec. 
11th)  a  meeting  was  called  to  consider  the  matter,  and 
it  was  decided  to  "  proceed  in  building  a  meeting- 
house at  y"  west  end  of  y^  town,  commonly  called 
Jamaco." 

Thomas  Challis  and  four  others  opposed  the  meas- 
ure, they  being  Quakers,  but  without  avail.  The 
meeting  decided  to  locate  the  house  on  "  y'^  country 
road,  near  y"  house  of  Thomas  Bettells."  Thomas 
and  Jeremiah  Fowler  owned  land  there,  and  offered 
to  give  one-quarter  of  an  acre  for  the  purpose.  Cap- 
tain Richard  Currier,  Jacob  Sareent  and  Orlando  Bag- 
ley,  Jr.,  were  chosen  to  proceed  with  the  work.  The 
house  was  to  be  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  one  at 
the  parsonage.  Although  the  town  had  fixed  the  lo- 
cation and  begun  the  work,  things  were  not  working 
harmoniously,  and  there  is  evidently  troub'e  ahead. 

1722.  The  location  of  the  new  church  had  given 
guch  general  dissatisfaction  at  Jamaco  that  a  meeting 
was  called.  May  14th,  to  further  consider  the  matter. 
At  this  meeting  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote  locating 
the  house  on  the  country  road  was  carried,  but  not 
without  strong  opposition.  An  out-of-town  commit- 
tee was  chosen,  consisting  of  Colonel  Henry  Somerby, 
of  Newbury,  Captain  Nathaniel  Brown,  of  Salisbury, 
and  Lieutenant  Richard  Hcason,  of  Haverhill,  with 
full  power  to  determine  the  location.    The  result  was 


that  the  house  was  built  on  the  plain  a  few  rods  from 
the  present  Congregationrd  Church,  and  not  far  from 
the  cemetery.  This  change  occasioned  some  expense 
in  removing  the  materials  which  had  been  collected, 
and  the  town  agreed  to  foot  the  bills. 

The  Indians  were  now  becoming  very  troublesome, 
frequent  raids  being  made  upon  the  settlements, 
which  kept  the  people  in  constant  alarm.  They  sud- 
denly appeared  at  Jamaco,  causing  a  general  flight  to 
the  forts  for  protection.  On  this  occasion  Anna  Cot- 
tle, a  puny  infant,  was  born  in  one  of  the  forts, 
whither  her  mother  had  fled.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  strange  circumstances  surrounding  her  birth,  she 
lived  to  a  great  age,  dying  in  1810,  aged  eighty-seven 
yeai-s,  eleven  months  and  five  days.  At  her  death  the 
Indians  had  disappeared,  and  garrison-houses  were  no 
longer  needed. 

It  is  probable  that  near  this  time  a  descent  was 
made  upon  the  Pond  Hills.  Tradition  says  that  David 
Currier  captured  an  Indian  on  his  homestead  (now 
owned  by  John  Currier),  near  the  Great  Swamp.  He 
was  at  work  in  his  field,  with  his  dog  and  gun  near 
at  hand,  when  the  growling  of  his  dog  warned  him  of 
approaching  danger.  Snatching  his  gun,  he  quickly 
saw  an  Indian  picking  berries  near  the  swamp,  ap- 
parently not  noticing  any  one  near.  He  fired,  wound- 
ing the  Indian,  who  called  for  quarters,  being  too 
much  frightened  to  flee  or  fire.  "Lay  down  3'ourgun 
and  I'll  give  you  quarters,"  was  the  reply,  which  con- 
dition was  readily  complied  with.  He  was  now  Mr. 
Currier's  prisoner,  and  was  taken  to  the  garrison- 
house,  on  the  plain,  near  the  late  Rev.  D.  G.  Estes' 
residence,  and  finally  exchanged.  His  gun  is  yet  in 
the  possession  of  the  family  at  Pond  Hills. 

An  effort  was  made  to  engage  a  colleague  for  Mr. 
Wells.  The  eloquent  young  minister  had  now  grown 
aged  in  the  service,  and  it  was  proposed  to  lighten  his 
labors  by  employing  a  young  man  to  assist  him.  A 
town-meeting  was  called  to  "  make  choyce  of  men  to 
procure  an  orthodox  schoolar  to  a.ssist  our  reverent 
Mr.  Wells,  Minister,  in  ye  work  of  y'  Ministry."  The 
record  simply  gives  the  choice  of  moderator,  leaving 
us  in  the  dark  as  to  what  other  matters  wc-e  acted 
upon,  if  any. 

1723.  The  town  having  laid  out  a  landing  near 
Nichols'  Creek  (now  Pressey's)  found  that  the  land 
taken  of  Thomas  Nichols  was  in  the  "  bank  of  credit " 
for  security,  and  could  not  be  held  without  authority 
from  court.  Accordingly,  Captain  Foot  wa.s  chosen 
to  petition  the  "  enferour  Court "  to  establish  the 
landing. 

1724.  The  new  church  at  Jamaco  was  so  far  com- 
pleted as  to  be  ready  for  those  having  permission  to 
build  pews,  and  they  proceeded  with  their  work.  For 
the  privilege  of  pew-room  each  pro[)rietor  wiis  to  pay 
ten  shillings,  and  if  not  built  before  the  last  of  May 
the  right  was  lost.  Jamaco  was  now  well  prepared 
for  religious  worship,  with  the  exception  of  a  minis- 
ter.    And  here  the  question   arose, — how  shall  he  be 
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hired  and  paid?  To  settle  this  question  a  town -meet- 
ing was  called,  April  24th,  when  it  was  decided  that 
each  end  of  the  town  pay  their  minister. 

This  was  virtually  a  division  of  the  town  into  par- 
ishes, which  soon  followed.  The  dividing  line  was 
Nichols'  Creek  and  up  the  brook  to  the  country  road, 
thence  north  to  the  pond,  and  across  to  Back  River, 
thence  up  the  river  to  Bartlett's  Brook  to  his  saw- 
mill, and  thence,  as  the  brook  goes,  to  the  country 
pond. 

Rice  Edwards  was  now  building  vessels  on  the  town 
landing,  and  asked  leave  to  set  a  house  thereon  so 
long  as  he  continued  buildifig,  and  was  allowed  the 
privilege.  Ship-building  was  a  permanent  branch  of 
business  in  those  days,  and  did  much  towards  build- 
ing uj)  the  village. 

1725.  Captain  Currier,  Jacob  Rowell  and  Samuel 
Lowell  had  leave  to  build  a  wharf  on  Powow  River, 
to  the  northward  of  Gideon  Lowell's  wharf.  This 
was,  no  doubt,  needed  for  the  accommodation  of  un- 
loading their  vessels  which  returned  from  the  West 
Indies  and  other  ports  with  cargoes  of  merchandise. 
Mr.  Currier's  "  ware  house  "  stood  near  by,  according 
to  the  record. 

Last  year  the  town  was  divided  into  parishes,  but 
not  presented  to  the  General  Court  for  confirmation 
on  account  of  some  opposition  on  several  points. 
The  West  Parish,  however,  went  forward  and  hired  a 
minister,  but  there  was  some  disagreement  about  Jlr. 
Wells'  support  in  his  old  age  and  other  matters.  To 
settle  all  difficulties  by  the  adoption  of  some  just 
measures,  John  Challis  was  directed  to  warn  a  meet- 
ing on  the  7th  of  April,  at  the  East  Meeting-house, 
"  to  consider  of  some  means  whereby  to  settle  our- 
selves with  respect  to  y"  payment  of  our  ministers  ; 
and  to  endeavor  a  loving  agreement  for  y"  future  set- 
ling  ourselves  for  y"  future  respecting  y'  same,  either 
in  our  being  together  or  asunder."  Under  this  kind 
invitation  the  people  assembled  and  confirmed  the 
line  to  be  perpetual  and  "  mutually  agreed  upon  and 
concented  to  and  with  by  us  y'  s''  irdiabitant.s,  that  y" 
lower  precinct  shall  pay  to  y"  up|>er  precinct  so  much 
as  ye  a*  upper  precinct  are  assessed  to  pay  to  y"  main- 
tainance  of  Mr.  Wells  for  his  work  in  y"  Ministry  in 
ye  yeare  1724 ;  within  three  months  after  y"  date 
hereof,  and  it  is  further  mutually  agreed  upon  by  y" 
8'"  inhabitants  that  y'"  upper  ]>recinct  sliall  have  and 
enjoy  y°  one  half  of  y''  jiasnage  land  and  meadows 
conditionally  that  they  shall  and  do  pay  to  and  for  y" 
use  of  Mr.  Wells'  maintainance  after  he  is  disabled 
for  carrying  on  y°  work  of  y"  Ministry  y"  one  half  of 
what  is  to  be  payd  to  him  and  also  pay  to  Mistress 
Wells  y'  one  half  of  wh.it  she  must  be  i>ayd  by  y° 
town's  agreement  with  Mr.  Wells.''  Thus  a  satisfac- 
tory settlement  was  reached,  and  the  division  was 
submitted  to  the  General  Court  and  confirmed. 

1726.  Having  aceonipli.shed  a  separation  from  the 
First  Church  and  Society,  the  new  parish  proceeded 
on  the  IDlh  of  May  to  organize  a  Second  Church  and 


make  preparations  for  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Pain 
Wingate,  who  had  been  called  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  Letters  were  sent  to  neighboring  churches, 
and  the  ordination  services  were  held  in  the  new 
house  on  the  3d  of  June.  Kev.  Mr.  Gookin  preached 
the  sermon  from  John  20:  15;  Rev.  Mr.  Tufts  ofl'ered 
prayer ;  Rev.  Mr.  Cushing  gave  the  charge,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Parsons  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  On 
the  13th  of  July  the  organization  of  the  church  was 
completed  by  the  choice  of  Abraham  Merrill  and  Jo- 
seph Colby  as  deacons. 

1727.  Old  dairies  and  account-books  mention  an 
earthquake  which  occurred  October  29lh  at  ten 
o'clock  P.M.  David  Blasdell's  account-book  calls  it 
the  first  earthquake.  Richard  Kelley  wrote  as  fol- 
lows in  his  diary  :  "  In  y"  yeare  1727,  October  29, 
about  ten  of  ye  clock,  it  being  Sabbath  day  night, 
was  the  Grate  earthquake  which  was  extrodenery 
loud  and  hard  as  awaked  many  out  of  sleep,  the 
housen  did  shake  &  windows  ratel  and  puter  and 
dishes  dater  on  ye  shelves  &  y'  tops  of  many  chim- 
neys fell  of  &  many  ware  so  shatered  as  that  people 
were  fain  to  take  them  down  and  new  build  them 
again." 

On  the  26tli  of  January  Mary,  wife  of  Thomas 
Wells,  died. 

1728.  The  province  treasurer  was  directed  to  issue 
£00,000  in  bills  of  credit,  to  be  loaned  to  the  towns 
on  the  same  principle  as  those  of  1721.  In  the  first 
issue  of  £50,000  the  town  received  £37.'?,  and  had  the 
same  proportionate  share  been  received  now,  it  would 
have  been  £447  instead  of  £473  which  wiis  received. 
This  shows  that  the  town  had  been  prosperous  for 
the  last  seven  years  beyond  the  average  of  the  prov- 
ince.    This  was  called  the  Second  Bank. 

The  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  March,  who 
was  chosen  to  assist  the  aged  pastor  in  the  East 
Parish,  took  place  July  3d.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  College,  in  the  class  of  1722,  being  then 
twenty-five  years  old.  There  is  but  little  doubt  that 
Mr.  March  had  assisted  Mr.  Wells  for  several  years 
previous  to  his  ordination. 

1729.  A  lawsuit  with  Captain  Humphrey  Hook 
about  the  ferry  was  giving  the  town  a  good  deal  of 
trouble.  He  had  at  some  time  obtained  possession  of 
the  privilege  and  refused  to  give  it  up.  Public  opin- 
ion was  divided  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  case, 
and  the  town-meetings  which  were  held  sometimes 
showed  his  friends  in  the  ascetulancy  and  sometimes 
his  opponents.  It  was  a  vexatious  suit  and  not  soon 
ended. 

On  the  21st  of  November,  Josiah,  son  of  Stephen 
and  Hannah  Bartlett,  was  born  at  the  Ferry.  His 
parents  lived  on  the  lot  designed  for  an  Old  Ladies' 
Home.  He  studied  medicine,  and  removed  to  King- 
ston, N.  H.,  where  he  became  prominent  in  political 
atfairs  from  his  intense  love  of  freedom,  and  was 
elected  to  Congress  early  in  the  Revolutionary  strug- 
gle, and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  signer  of  the 
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Declaration  of  Indeiiendence.  He  was  very  popular 
in  the  iState  of  his  adoption,  and  was  chosen  its  first 
Governor.  Just  previous  to  the  Revolution  his  house 
was  burnt  by  the  Tories,  who  hated  him  very  cordially 
for  his  patriotism. 

1730.  The  punishment  of  certain  otTcnses  in  the 
early  history  of  the  colony  was  singular,  but  far  more 
eftectual  than  that  of  modern  times.  Sitting  in  the 
"stocks  or  bilbowes,  or  putting  their  tonguis  in  split 
sticks"  were  common  punishments  for  small  otlense-i, 
and,  no  doubt,  were  eti'ectual  in  shaming  cul|)rits. 
The  stocks  were  set  up  in  some  public  place  where 
friends,  as  well  as  foes,  would  be  likely  to  notice 
them.  At  this  time  the  town  had  on  hand  a  lot  of 
small  rogues  who  deserved  punishment,  but  no  stocks 
suitable  for  the  occasion,  and  so  the  annual  meeting 
"voted  to  have  one  jiaire  of  stocks  immediately  built 
and  set  where  y°  Selectmen  shall  think  most  conven- 
ient.'" 

1731.  Jonathan  Barnard  obtained  leave  to  build  a 
bridge  "  across  y'  falls  on  Powow  river,  about  four 
rods  below  y'  bridge  now  across  s''  river,  provided  y° 
town  of  Salisbury  may  consent  thereto,  he  y'  s'^ 
Barnard  to  make  and  keep  y"  s''  bridge  forever  at  all 
times  in  good  and  sutiicient  repair,  in  consideration 
whereof  he  y°  s""  Barnard  to  have  our  part  of  y'  ould 
bridge  and  also  y"  liberty  of  making  a  dam  across  s'' 
river  for  his  own  use  for  y'^  flooding  and  stopping  of 
water  for  y"  use  of  a  mill  or  mills  not  damnifying  y' 
highway  nor  y°  town  of  Salisbury  nor  any  other  dam 
or  dams,  mill  or  mills."  The  water-power  here  was 
gradually  being  turned  to  account  by  the  many  mills 
on  the  stream. 

The  West  Parish  bought  land  of  Captain  Foot  or 
John  Foot,  Jr.,  for  a  burying-place,  and  also  two 
hundred  and  ten  rods  of  land  for  a  training-field. 
This  last  lot  now  lays  common  near  the  cemetery  on 
Church  Street. 

1732.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wingate  received  a  supply  of 
thirty  cords  of  wood  for  his  year's  use,  it  being  the 
usual  (juantity  furnished. 

1734.  An  eftbrt  was  made  by  the  town  to  establish 
a  free  school  ;  and  John  Blasdell,  Representative  to 
the  General  Court,  was  instructed  to  petition  that 
body  for  a  grant  of  land  for  that  purpose  ;  but  as  no 
school  was  set  up,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  the  effort  met 
with  poor  success. 

At  the  May  session  of  the  General  Court  a  very 
stringent  law  was  passed  in  regard  to  fishing  in  the 
Merrimac  River.  People  had,  hitherto,  been  allowed 
to  set  up  "  wears,  hedges,  fisli-garths,  stakes,  kiddles 
or  other  incumbrances,"  but  these  were  all  forbidden 
under  a  penalty  of  £50  for  the  first  offense,  and  £100 
for  all  subsequent  offenses.  This  was,  probably,  the 
first  attempt  to  regulate  the  river  fishing.  Salisbury 
early  exercised  authority  over  the  Powow,  but  the 
Merrimac  was  free. 

Rev.  Thomas  Wells  died  July  10th,  in  his  eighty- 
eighth  year.     He  was  born  at  Ipswich,  January  11, 


1647,  and  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Wells,  who  died 
in  1655,  while  Thomas  was  a  mere  boy.  Some  provi- 
sion was  made  fur  his  education,  so  that  he  studied 
for  the  ministry  and  was  called  to  settle  in  Amesbury, 
next  after  Mr.  Hubbard.  His  life-work  Wivs  here,  and 
during  his  long  i>astorate  of  si.xty-two  years  he 
labored  faithfully  for  the  good  of  his  people.  He 
married  Miss  Mary  Parker,  of  Newbury,  by  whom  he 
had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters.  His  residence  was 
close  by  the  High  School  building,  where  his  well  may 
yet  be  seen  and  his  favorite  flowers — the  lilacs — «till 
bloom.  He  was  buried  very  nearly  where  the  little 
church  stood  in  which  he  preached  for  more  than 
forty  years. 

1735.  The  town  voted  to  join  with  Newbury  in  pe- 
titioning the  Court  of  Sessions  to  establish  a  ferry  at 
Savage's  Rock,  but  the  petition  was  not  granted. 
Application  was  then  made  to  the  Quarter  Court  in 
September,  and  the  request  was  granted. 

On  the  13th  of  October  a  town-meeting  was  held, 
when  it  was  "  voted  to  have  our  county  of  Essex  di- 
vided into  two  counties,"  and  Representative  Blasdell 
was  instructed  to  present  the  matter  to  the  General 
Court.  No  reasons  are  given  for  this  sudden  move- 
ment. 

1736.  A  new  road  was  opened  this  year,  along  the 
river  bank  from  Clapboard  Landing  to  Cottle's  Land- 
ing, "  to  encourage  trade  and  for  the  conveancy  for 
traveling."  The  owners  gave  the  land  for  this  much- 
needed  way. 

1737.  A  new  move  was  made  this  year,  looking  to 
the  erection  of  a  house  for  idle  persons,  by  the  towns 
in  this  vicinity  ;  but  not  receiving  support  from  other 
towns,  nothing  was  accomplished. 

Wolves  were  even  at  this  late  day  becoming  trouble- 
some, and  a  bounty  of  forty  shillings  was  offered  for 
each  one  killed. 

A  road  was  laid  out  through  land  of  Thomas  Hoyt 
to  the  "ould  forte,"  for  which  the  land  damage  was 
£100. 

1739.  At  the  annual  meeting  it  was  "  voted  to  give 
unto  David  Blasdell  ours  y"  towns  Meeting-house 
Bell."  Mr.  Blasdell  was  a  clock-maker,  and  may 
have  used  this  ancient  bell  for  casting  clock  bells. 

Dr.  Nathan  Huse  is  first  taxed  in  the  West  Parish 
this  year. 

1740.  The  prominent  event  of  this  year  was  tun- 
neling the  pond  ridge.  This  singular  geological 
formation  of  sharp  ridges,  extending  in  one  continu- 
ous and  nearly  unbroken  line  from  the  Ferry  Hill,  far 
into  Newton,  N.  H.,  hiis  ever  been  to  the  student  of 
nature  a  great  curiosity.  Its  general  course  is  north- 
west, and  stretching  along  through  the  Great  Swamp, 
passing  the  pond,  it  still  continues  its  well-defined 
course,  slightly  broken  by  some  pre-historic  cause 
near  the  late  Thomas  Colby's,  sufficiently  to  afford 
the  only  outlet  which  Kimball's  Pond  originally  had. 
It  then  passes  into  Newton,  and  is  there  known  as 
Pine  Hill.    On  the  early  record  this  break  is  termed 
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the  "  terrormost  end  of  y*  pond  ridKe."  A  large  tract 
of  meadow  land  lay  near  the  pond's  mouth,  almost 
worthless  from  stagnant  water. 

To  improve  and  render  valuable  this  waste  tract, 
the  project  of  tunneling  was  undertaken  by  Orlando 
Bagley,  Esq.,  and  Capl.  Caleb  I'ilsbury.  Having  ob- 
tained leave  of  the  town,  a  favorable  locality  was 
selected  where  the  base  of  the  ridge  contracts  some- 
what, and  the  work  of  excavating  a  tunnel  or  drain 
was  commenced  and  carried  through  to  completion. 
This  opened  a  short,  direct  route  through  to  Powow 
River,  which  in  its  winding  course  comes  near  the 
ri<lge. 

The  road  an!  landing  at  the  river  (now  Merrimac 
Port),  were  bounded  out  and  described  as  being  given 
by  Capt.  John  Sargent  and  Deacon  Thomas  Stevens, 
whose  houses  the  road  passed. 

1741.  The  subject  of  an  almshouse,  in  common  with 
Salisbury  and  Newbury,  was  again  brought  up  and 
ai)proved  by  the  town  ;  but  as  before,  it  failed  of  ac- 
complishment. The  town  was  heartily  tired  of  the 
old  system  of  i)Utting  out  the  poor  and  would  gladly 
have  established  a  Tiore  humane  practice. 

Orlando  Bagley  and  his  son,  .loiiathan,  petitioned 
for  leave  to  build  a  wharf  fifty  feet  wide,  on  the  Hats 
between  Gideon  Lowell's  wharf  and  Timothy  Cur- 
rier's, from  the  bank  to  the  channel  of  Powow  River, 
and  was  granted  the  privilege. 

1742.  The  i)lan  of  building  a  common  almshouse 
having  failed,  it  was  determined  to  establish  one  at 
home.  For  this  purpose  a  meeting  was  held  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  the  i)lan  adopted.  The  house  of  John 
Bartlett  was  secured,  and  he  was  chosen  master,  to 
take  care  of  those  entrusted  to  him  and  keep  them  to 
work.  This  was  the  first  almshouse  or  workhouse  in 
town. 

1743.  Rev.  Edmund  March,  of  the  FirstChurch,  was 
dismissed  this  year  by  a  council  held  at  his  house, 
and  the  Rev.  Elisha  Odlin  was  settled  in  his  stead. 
The  parish  was  badly  in  debt,  owing  Mr.  Marsh 
nearly  £400.  In  a  financial  point  of  view,  Mr. 
Marsh's  ministry  was  not  a  success. 

1744.  Deacon  .\braham  Merrill,  of  the  West  Parish, 
died  September  2()lh.  He  was  born  in  Newbury,  and 
lived  opposite  Pleasant  Valley  until  nearly  sixty 
years  of  age.  About  1722  he  removed  to  the  West 
Parish  with  his  three  sons — Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob — and  two  daughters.  When  the  church  was  or- 
ganized in  172(J  he  was  chosen  deacon. 

1745.  The  East  Parish  built  a  house  for  the  use  of 
the  minister  this  year,  costing  £0.3  17«.  Ot/. 

For  many  years  there  ha.s  been  a  few  church  people 
in  town,  and  not  far  from  this  date  a  meeting-house 
was  built  at  the  Pond  Hills,  on  the  lot  known  as  the 
"old  church-yard." 

The  Rev.  Matthias  Plant,  of  Newbury,  was  their 
first  minister,  and  in  a  letter  written  this  year  says, — 
"You  will  not  think  it  amiss  if  I  inform  you  that  I 
have  a  pretty  church  at  Amesbury,  on  the  other  side 


of  the  Merrimac  River.  I  gave  a  calf  towards  a  din- 
ner for  the  men  who  rai.sed  it,  and  £5  this  currency 
for  nails  towards  shingling  it.  I  was  going  to  send 
for  glass  to  England  for  it,  but,  this  unhappy  quarrel 
arising,  I  forebore,  but  it  is  worthy  of  the  notice  of 
that  venerable  body.  I  have  preached  there  for 
many  years  in  a  house  before  the  church  was  built, 
and  since  in  the  church,  where  I  had  a  numerous 
congregregation."  Samuel  Weed  and  William  Pressey 
are  mentioned  as  churchmen  as  early  as  1716,  and 
George  Worthen  in  1722. 

1746.  The  first  by-laws  of  which  any  record  is 
found  were  passed  this  year,  and  aj>proved  by  the 
Court  of  Sessions.  The  penalty  for  violating  them 
was  twenty-five  shillings,  which  was  given  to  the 
poor. 

1747.  King  George's  War  involved  the  colonies  in 
a  very  expensive  conflict  with  the  French  and  In- 
dians in  Canada,  which  resulted  after  a  protracted 
siege  in  the  capture  of  Louisbourg.  This  year  the 
order-book  has  the  following : 

"March  24,  1747,  Ordered  to  Stephen  Bam&rd,  being 

in  y"  service  at  cape  Brittain £1   4«.  6(1. 

To  Jacob  Ragloy,  Jr.,  being  in  captivity 2    6    0 

To  Jacob  Bagley  being  rated  for  a  vessel  that  waatalcen    113  9" 

Amesbury  men  served  in  all  the  old  French  wars 
each  town  being  required  to  furnish  their  quota. 

William  Whicherwas  given  leave  to  set  up  a  brick- 
yard "  near  the  Button  tree,"  at  the  town-landing  at 
the  Buttonwood.  How  long  Mr.  Whicher  continued 
in  the  business  is  not  known,  but,  judging  by  the  ex- 
tensive excavation,  there  must  have  been  a  great 
many  bricks  made.  It  was  favorably  situated  for 
boating  to  a  market,  which  was  the  easiest  convey- 
ance at  this  date.  Two  other  yards  on  the  Button- 
wood  Road  were  formerly  worked,  indicating  an  ex- 
tensive business  in  this  vicinity. 

The  "  Button  tree  "  was  a  bound  next  the  l?radstreet 
farm,  and  was  mentioned  in  1703,  which  shows  it  to 
be  a  very  ancient  tree. 

Rev.  Matthias  Plant  received  £15  11».  '2d.  from  the 
parish  rate  on  account  of  the  church  men,  of  whom 
the  following  is  a  list :  .lohn  Bartlett,  Eliod  Bartlett, 
Frank  Bartlett,  William  Currier,  John  Huntington, 
Samuel  Huntington,  Jonathan  Huntington,  Gideon 
Lowell,  Samuel  Lowell,  John  Hook  and  Batt  Moul- 
ton.     Their  full  tax  was  £20  3s.  6d.  out  of  £879. 

1748.  The  old  road  over  the  Ferry  Hill  was  this 
year  exchanged  with  Gideon  Lowell  (so  far  as  went 
through  his  land)  for  two  pieces  of  landing  at  Powow 
River. 

1749.  For  many  years  the  paper  money  has  been 
growing  of  less  value  each  succeeding  year,  till  it  now 
becomes  neces.sary  to  designate  in  all  ileeds  and  con- 
tracts what  money  is  meant.  "Old  tenor"  was  the 
depreciated  paper  in  general  use. 

1750.  The  want  of  a  bridge  over  the  Powow  at 
the  Ferry  had  long  been  felt,  and  now  some  of  the 
prominent  men  there  and  at  the  Point  came  forward 
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and  offered  to  build  one  without  expense  to  the  town, 
provided  leave  is  given.  There  is  some  evidence 
which  goes  to  show  that  a  bridsre  was  built  within  a. 
few  years  of  this  date.  If  built,  it  was  not  an  expen- 
sive structure,  like  bridges  of  the  present  day,  but  of 
wood,  with  a  draw,  no  doubt,  as  vessels  were  then 
freely  passing  up  and  down  the  Powow  River. 

.Joseph  Bartlett  was  granted  land  for  a  lime-kiln 
under  the  bank  at  Powow  River.  Lime  was  then 
made  from  clam-shells,  which  were  found  in  large 
mounds  on  the  shore  below  Ring's  Island. 

1751.  Theodore  Hoyt  and  Thomas  Colby  petitioned 
for  a  piece  of  land  near  Gideon  Lowell's  wharf  for  a 
ship-yard,  and  to  set  a  work-house  on.  Ship-building 
was  good,  and  other  yards  were  occupied.  The  peti- 
tion was  granted. 

1752.  Rev.  Elisba  Odlin  died  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  and  his  widow  Judith  was  appointed  admin- 
istratrix of  his  estate.  The  town  voted  Mrs.  Odlin  a 
present  of  twenty  pounds.  Rev.  Mr.  Wiburd  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

1753.  Dr.  Robert  Rogers  died  April  28th,  and  was 
buried  at  the  Plain  Cemetery.  He  lived  at  the  river, 
and  probably  in  the  house  owned  and  occupied  by 
the  late  David  Sargent. 

1754.  Thomas  Bagley  was  chosen  town  clerk  in 
place  of  Orlando  Bagley,  Esq.,  who  had  grown  old 
in  the  service.  For  nearly  forty-two  years  he  had 
faithfully  performed  the  duties  of  the  office.  He  was 
a  very  prominent  business  man,  holding  courts  and 
officiating  at  a  great  many  marriages. 

This  year  closes  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wi- 
burd, and  begins  the  labors  of  Rev.  Thomas  Hibberl. 
He  was  from  Kiitery,  Maine,  and  during  the  early 
part  of  his  ministry  was  quite  popular. 

1755.  On  the  18th  of  November  there  was  a  shock 
of  an  earthquake,  which  Richard  Kelley,  in  his  diary, 
describes  as  follows : 

"1755,  November  y*  18,  it  being  Tuesday  about  4  oVlock  in  tbe  nioro- 
iog,  was  an  exceeding  shocli  of  yc  earthquake,  which  shoolc  me  nere  as 
much  as  tliat  in  y«  yere  1727,  October  21',  but  y«  noise  was  not  so  loud  ; 
it  continued  a  great  while,  I  think  the  longest  that  ever  I  herd  in  all 
my  life  and  just  as  y«  day  brake  there  was  another  but  nothing  so  hard 
as  y*  former  and  I  have  herd  it  every  day  since  to  y*  22**  day  of  6** 
month." 

The  French  and  Indians  were  very  troublesome, 
and  the  colonies  were  obliged  to  keep  an  army  in  the 
field  for  many  years.  This  town  furnished  about 
forty  soldiers  for  Kennebec,  Minis  and  Crown  Point. 

1756.  The  colonial  forces  were  operating  at  several 
points  along  the  Canadian  frontier,  hoping  to  reduce 
some  strongholds  and  finally  secure  a  lasting  peace. 
Capt.  Worthen  and  his  company  were  at  Lake  George, 
and  several  of  his  men  died  there.  A  strong  force 
was  sent  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  under  Col.  Monson, 
which  soon  reduced  the  two  principal  forts  there, 
and  Arcadia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  The 
result  of  this  victory  was  such  as  the  world  seldom 
witnessed.  The  peaceable  inhabitants  were  assem- 
bled in  various  places,  under  false  pretence.",  to  the 


number  of  twelve  thousand,  and  some  seven  thousand 
of  them  were  hurried  on  board  of  the  ships  and 
brought  to  the  colonies,  where,  by  order  of  the  author- 
ities they  were  scattered  among  the  towns  for  sup- 
port. Several  of  them  were  (piartercd  on  .\mesbury, 
where  for  years  they  were  cared  for  by  the  town, 
under  the  name  of  "  French  neutrals."  Very  few  of 
them  ever  reached  home — Joseph  Busway  and  his 
daughter  dying  here  in  1764. 

Orlando  Bagley,  Esq.,  died  May  3d.  He  was  grand- 
son to  Orlando  (1st),  who  married  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Anthony  Colby.  He  owned  the  farm  at  the  Pond 
Hills,  where  Albert  C.  Hill  lives.  He  was  nearly  ten 
years  old  when  his  father  arrested  and  carried  to 
Salem  Susanna  Martin,  to  be  tried  for  her  life  on  the 
charge  of  witchcraft.  He  was  a  very  able  and  active 
man,  holding  many  offices  in  town  for  a  period  of 
more  than  forty  years.  He  succeeded  Thomas  Cur- 
rier in  the  clerk's  office,  which  he  held  for  about 
forty-two  years. 

1757.  The  East  Parish  bought  one  acre  and  a  half 
of  the  "Vane  lot"  at  Sandy  Hill,  of  Col.  Jonathan 
Bagley,  for  a  meeting-house  lot.  The  house  was 
built  at  the  parsonage  before  the  division  into  par- 
ishes ;  but  the  population  having  largely  increased  at 
the  Ferry  and  Mills,  it  was  proposed  to  remove  and 
enlarge  it  for  the  convenience  of  the  m.ajority.  But 
it  was  not  till  1761  that  this  plan  wa.s  carried  into 
effect. 

David  Blasdell,  the  clockmaker,  gunsmith,  black- 
smith, trader,  etc  ,  died  at  Lake  George,  whither  he 
had  gone  as  armorer  with  the  forces  stationed  there. 
He  was  very  much  of  a  genius,  readily  turning  his 
hand  to  almost  any  branch  of  business. 

Early  in  the  season  a  call  was  made. for  soldiers, 
and  Capt.  George  Worthen  being  in  high  favor  with 
the  royal  Governor,  impressed  twelve  men,  most  of 
whom  procured  substitutes.  Later  in  the  season  (Au- 
gust 15th)  a  draft  was  made  from  the  second  company 
(Jamaco)  of  twenty-four  men.  The  first  company 
fared  no  better,  having  a  very  large  number  im- 
pressed and  drafted.  These  recruits  marched  away 
August  IGth,  to  join  the  main  army  under  Lord 
Loudon,  destined  to  fight  the  French  and  Indians  at 
the  Lakes.  But  when  near  Worcester,  news  of  the 
fall  of  Fort  William  Henry  reached  them,  and  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  they  were  allowed  to 
return  home. 

1758.  William  Bayley,  having  contracted  to  build  a 
large  shij),  asked  the  town  for  some  land  "  near  the 
stern  of  his  ship  one  rod,"  his  reason  for  the  request 
being  that  "from  his  yard  is  sumthing  difficult  to 
launch."     Ilis  request  was  granted. 

Lord  Loudon  again  collected  an  army  to  subdue 
the  French,  and  Amesbury  was  called  upon  to  supply 
men  for  the  campaign.  Captain  Kelley's  comjjany,  by 
enlistment,  furnished  twenty  men,  and  no  doubt  the 
East  Parish  company  enlisted  as  many  more. 

1759.  The  French  and  Indian  War  still  continues. 
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and  preparations  are  making  at  Lake  George  to  prose- 
cute it  with  vigor  this  season.  Batteaux  were  being 
built  at  the  Lakes,  and  some  sixteen  men  went  there 
to  work.  Several  men  were  in  Captain  Sikes'  and 
Bayley's  companies  from  Amesbury. 

The  roads  were  this  year  repaired  by  a  rate  of  £40, 
and  the  wage.s  were,  for  eacli  man,  2s.  per  day  ;  for 
each  man  and  yoke  of  oxen,  3s.  Gd. ;  for  each  man, 
yoke  of  oxen  and  cart  or  plow,  4s. 

1760.  Small-i)ox,  the  scourge  of  early  times,  made 
its  appearance  in  town,  causing  very  general  alarm. 
Two  pest-houses  were  provided — one  in  the  East 
Parish  and  one  in  the  West.  It  seems  to  have  been 
prevalent  in  all  sections  of  the  town. 

Captain  Robert  Sargent  was  now  running  a  fulling- 
mill  at  South  Amesbury.  the  town  abating  the  taxes 
on  it.  Very  likely  it  stood  on  the  stream  where,  at  a 
much  later  date,  the  tannery  was  built. 

William  Whicher,  who  wass  granted  the  privilege  of 
making  bricks  at  the  Buttonwood  in  1747,  now  asks 
the  privilege  of  a  small  piece  of  land,  there  to  set  a 
house,  stating  that  not  much  lumber  was  brought 
there.     The  result  does  not  appear  on  the  record. 

1761.  The  meeting-house  at  the  parsonage  was 
taken  down  and  removed  to  Sandy  Hill,  where  a  lot 
was  bought  in  1757.  Having  stood  at  the  parsonage 
forty-six  years,  it  was  now  destined  to  be  rebuilt 
nearer  the  centre  of  the  population.  It  was  enlarged 
and  greatly  improved  in  style  of  architecture.  The 
internal  finish  was  highly  ornamental.  It  stood  at 
Sandy  Hill  eighty-seven  years,  when  it  was  sold  and 
entirely  demolished. 

1762.  At  this  period  vessels  could  hardly  be  built 
as  fast  as  wanted,  although  the  shore  was  dotted  with 
ship-yards  for  miles.  Theodore  Hoyt  proposed  set- 
ting up  a  new  yard,  and  the  town  readily  granted  him 
liberty  to  do  so,  he  keeping  the  bank-wall  in  repair. 
This  yard  was  on  the  Powow  River,  and  not  far  from 
the  store  of  Daniel  Worthcn  &  Son. 

At  a  very  early  period  a  log  house  stood  near  where 
"  Swett's  shop  "  now  stands,  and  was  mentioned  when 
the  Ferry  road  was  laid  out,  in  171!'.  This  may  have 
been  the  William  lluntingtou  place,  given  him  by  his 
father  (liailey)  in  1650. 

1767.  The  French  prisoners  were  this  year  allowed 
to  return  to  their  homes  in  Arcadia,  the  town  giving 
them  fifteen  <l(illars  to  hel[)  them  on  their  way.  They 
were  prisoners  here  for  eleven  years,  receiving  help, 
to  some  e-xtent,  annually,  during  that  time,  and  when 
setting  out  on  their  long  Journey  home,  tl)e  town  paid 
Stephen  Bartlett,  Jr.,  £3  to  "transport  them"  to  some 
point  not  stated  on  the  record. 

The  Ferry  now  appears  to  be  the  busiest  section  of 
the  town,  and  the  town  land  was  in  good  demand. 
Moses  Cba.sc  was  granted  a  small  lot  near  Theodore 
Hoyt's  ship-yard  to  build  a  hat-shop  on.  Marehani 
Cleaves  also  obtained  a  lot  next  to  Chase's  for  a 
tailor-shop,  and   L^li  Gale  was    granted  a  lot  for  "  a 


large  blacksmith-shop,"'  thus  occupying  this  seem- 
ingly worthless  steep  bank  on  the  Powow. 

1768.  Ichabod  March  received  liberty  to  build  a 
house  on  the  spot  where  the  meeting-house  stood,  on 
the  corner  of  the  Martin  road,  and  there  are  yet  some 
living  who  remember  this  gambrel-roof  cottage,  which 
went  to  decay  about  1S15. 

1769.  A  sad  eveut  happened,  on  the  16th  of  April, 
by  the  upsetting  of  two  boats  on  the  bar.  Fishing 
out  over  the  bar  in  open  boats  had  from  the  first 
been  common,  supplying  an  important  article  of  food 
to  the  surrounding  country.  At  this  time  Philip 
Gould,  John  Gould,  Samuel  Blasdell  and  Moses 
Currier  went  out  in  the  evening,  as  was  customary 

in  those  times,  in  company  with  another  boat,  but  in 
returning,  both  boats  were  swamped  on  the  bar. 

1771,  The  unpopularity  of  the  royal  government 
was  growing  more  apparent  every  year,  as  taxes  were 
constantly  increasing,  the  province  rates  amounting 
to  as  much  as  the  town  rate,  frequently  ;  and,  taken 
together,  imposed  a  heavy  burden  on  the  people.  An 
address  ti>  the  Governor  was  ordered  at  the  May  meet- 
ing, and  Isaac  Merrill,  Jonathan  Bagley  and  Thomas 
Rowell,  Esq.,  were  chosen  to  prepare  the  document. 
No  doubt  this  address  was  designed  to  set  forth  some 
wrongs  and  ask  redress.  Every  infringement  of  the 
people's  rights  now  meets  with  determined  remon- 
strance.    The  beginning  of  stirring  times  is  at  hand. 

Timothy  Barnard  was  given  leave  to  build  a  wharf 
on  the  Mills  fiats  at  the  foot  of  the  falls  to  lay  lum- 
ber on. 

1773.  On  the  14th  of  August  occurred  the  most 
violent  tornado  ever  known  in  thi.s  vicinity.  Al- 
though not  lasting  more  than  three  minutes,  it 
damaged  or  destroyed  about  two  hundred  buildings, 
which  came  within  its  course.  Two  vessels  were 
removed  twenty  feet  from  the  stocks,  one  of  which 
was  about  ninety  tons,  and  Captain  Smith  was 
killed.  Its  extent  was  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile 
in  width  and  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  near  the 
river,  in  this  vicinity.  The  damage  at  the  Ferry 
was  very  great.' 

1774.  The  peoi)le  were  now  organizing  throughout 
the  colony,  and  making  all  necessary  preparations  for 
open  resistance  in  case  of  any  emergency.  A  town- 
meeting  was  held  and  £2  8.?.  Id.  appropriated  for 
the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  which  will  soon  be 
found  the  chief  managers  of  political  all'airs.  Gov- 
ernor Giigc  dissolved  the  refractory  General  Court  and 
commenced  fortifying  Boston. 

The  people  issued  a  call  for  representatives  to  as- 
semble under  the  name  of  ''  Provincial  Congress,"  a 
body  to  whom  the  patriots  gave  the  supreme  control 
of  state  all'airs.  This  Congress  immediately  voted 
£20,0(10  to  arm  and  train  minute-men  through  the' 
colony. 

All   hopes  of  reconciliation   were  gone,  and  the 
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province  rates  were  refused  the  royal  treasurer,  the 
town  voting  to  indemnify  the  selectmen  for  not  re- 
turning the  miiney  to  Harrison  Gray,  Ksq.,  as  had 
l>i'en  |>rovi()U-!ly  done.  Evidently  there  was  no  thought 
of  returning  to  the  government  whicli  hud  thus  sud- 
denly been  overthrown. 

1775.  At  a  town-meeting  held  Jan.  24th,  Isaac  Mer- 
rill, Esq.,  was  a  second  time  elected  to  the  Provincial 
Congress.  At  this  meeting  it  was  formally  decided  to 
acknowledge  the  acts  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
which,  with  the  acts  of  last  year,  amount  to  an  entire 
repudiation  of  all  royal  authority.  The  matter  of 
raising  minute-men  was  discussed,  but  referred  to  the 
annual  meeting. 

A  colonial  government  was  already  organized  and 
assuming  control  of  public  affairs,  and  to  this  the 
town  pledged  itself,  and,  in  fact,  no  further  support 
was  accorded  to  British  rule  from  this  13th  day  of 
March,  1775.  At  an  adjournment  on  the  20th,  it  was 
decided  to  raise  fifty  able-bodied  men  as  minute-men, 
to  serve  one  year.  April  17th,  provision  was  made 
by  the  town  for  the  payment  of  the  minute  men,  and 
the  selectmen  were  instructed  to  pay  the  proviuce  rates 
of  1773  and  1774  to  the  provincial  treasurer,  Henry 
Gardner,  Esq.  A  bounty  of  two  dollars  was  voted  to 
each  minute-man,  and  all  needed  preparations  were 
made  for  determined  work. 

This  meeting  was  held  just  two  days  before  the 
fight  at  Le.Kington.  The  selectmen  were  authorized 
to  hire  one  hundred  pounds  to  carry  out  the  measures 
thus  early  begun.  June  6th,  the  town  decided  to  join 
with  Newburyport  in  sinking  a  pier  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 

Immediately  after  the  fight  at  Lexington,  active 
measures  were  taken  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  arming  and  drilling  the  minute-men.  The 
town  ordered  a  company  to  be  raised,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  ranks  were  full,  and  Captain  Currier  marched 
away  to  the  scene  of  conflict.  But  a  more  permanent 
organization  was  soon  effected,  and  two  companies 
marched  to  headquarters  in  season  to  take  part  in  the 
battle  of  Buuker  Hill. 

Captain  Currier's  company  was  in  that  battle,  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  Captain  Wm.  H.  Ballard  and 
company  was  also  present,  as  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
at  headquarters  the  2.5th  of  June. 

Of  those  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  it  is 
believed  that  but  few  were  killed  ;  at  least  no  record  is 
found  giving  but  a  single  soldier  in  Captain  Currier's 
company. 

1776.  On  the  1st  of  July  a  town-meeting  was  held 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  instructing  the  represen- 
ta'ives  to  press  forward  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. The  meeting  declared  "  that  they  will  abide  by 
and  Defend  the  Members  of  the  Continental  Congress 
with  their  Lives  and  fortunes,  if  they  think  expe- 
dient to  declare  the  Colonies  Independent  of  Great 
Briton."  Most  faithfully  did  they  keep  this  solemn 
pledge   during   the   long    struggle    which    followe<l. 

9bi 


When  this  important  measure  was  brought  forward 
in  Congress,  Dr.  Josiah  Bartlett  (the  ferry-boy  of 
1729)  was  a  member  from  New  Hampshire,  and  his 
name  stands  ne,\t  that  of  John  Hancock  on  the 
document. 

He  was  a  fearless  advocate  of  the  measure,  having 
previously  been  a  known  enemy  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
mother  country.  So  cordially  was  he  hated  by  the 
Tories  that  they  burnt  his  house  at  Kingston  before 
the  Revolution  had  fairly  commenced. 

From  this  time  forth  the  town  was  obliged  to  take 
the  most  active  measures  to  meet  the  calls  for  soldiers 
which  were  constantly  made.  The  minute-men  were 
discontinued,  and  the  permanent  organization  of  the 
militia  effected,  preparatory  to  enlistments  for  longer 
periods.  The  first  call  (in  addition  to  the  companies 
already  in  the  service)  was  for  thirty-seven  men.  To 
meet  this  call  a  bounty  of  twenty  dollars  was  offered, 
which  proving  insufficient,  it  was  raised  to  forty,  re- 
quiring the  sum  of  $1480. 

Scarcely  had  this  e.Kciteraent  died  away,  when  there 
came  another  call  for  every  twenty-fifth  man  on  the 
roll,  being  nine  men.  To  obtain  the  men  a  bounty 
of  twelve  pounds  was  paid.  On  the  1st  of  August 
another  call  for  six  men  was  received  and  the  town 
agreed  to  give  those  who  should  enlist  ten  dollars 
per  month.  Again,  in  September,  a  call  came  for 
twelve  men,  and  a  bounty  of  six  pounds  was  offered. 
Soon  after  this  another  call  was  made  for  one-fourth 
of  the  able-bodied  men,  and  a  bounty  of  twenty  dollars 
was  offered ;  but  proving  insufficient,  was  raised  to 
thirty  dollars.  The  repeated  calls  had  so  reduced  the 
roll  that  but  twelve  were  obtained  at  this  time.  Thus 
sixty-four  men  had  been  called  during  the  year,  in 
addition  to  those  who  held  over  from  1775,  which 
may  have  been  as  many  more.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  the  prospect  was  not  very  brilliant,  although  the 
patriots  had  by  no  means  lost  courage. 

1777.  The  frequent  calls  for  men  last  year  severely 
tried  the  resources  of  the  town,  but  this  year  opens 
with  new  difficulties  which  must  be  met.  The  war 
had  called  to  the  army  so  many  of  the  able-bodied 
men  that  the  cultivation  of  the  farms  was  but  to  a 
limited  extent,  and  provisions  were  growing  scarce 
and  high.  Many  of  the  soldiers' families  were  sup- 
plied in  part  by  the  town,  although  the  women  freely 
went  into  the  fields  to  work.  In  addition  to  this 
orders  were  frequently  received  for  guns,  gun-locks, 
shovels  and  many  other  articles,  the  cost  of  which 
must  be  assumed  by  the  town  for  the  present. 

In  April  a  call  for  fourteen  men  was  made  and  a 
bounty  of  three  pounds  was  ottered,  which  secured 
the  required  number.  This  order  was  filled  the  last 
of  April,  and  in  seven  days  another  call  was  received 
for  "  one-seventh  part  of  all  the  male  inhabitants  from 
sixteen  years  old  and  upwards,"  to  serve  as  soldiers. 

Unless   this   demand   was   complied  with,  a   draft 

would  follow.     The  citizens  assembled  May  12th  and 

'  under  the  excitement  voted  a  bounty  of  one  hundred 
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dollars,  but  upon  adjournment  this  was  changed  to 
fifty  dollars.  This  was  subsequently  changed  to- 
thirty  pounds  for  serving  seven  months,  which  se- 
cured the  twenty-two  men. 

On  the  10th  of  August  a  call  came  for  one-sixth  of 
the  able-bodied  men  (thirty),  and  a  bounty  of  four 
pounds  and  ten  shillings  per  month  enabled  the  town 
to  procure  the  re<|uired  number. 

On  the  26th  of  August  a  meeting  was  held  to  take 
mea.sures  to  raise  seveu  men.  A  bounty  of  forty- 
three  i)ounds  proved  eti'ectual  in  securing  the  number 
called  for.  The  calls  this  year  amounted  to  nearly 
one  hundred  men.  It  was  a  gloomy  period,  perhaps 
more  so  than  at  any  other  time  during  the  war. 

1778.  This  year  lengthy  instructions  were  given  to 
Capt.  Caleb  Pi llsbury,  representative  to  the  General 
Court,  in  regard  to  the  "Articles  of  Confederation 
and  perpetual  union  betwi.xt  the  United  States  of 
America."  The  presentation  of  these  instructions 
was  the  last  important  act  of  his  life,  as  he  died  before 
the  close  of  the  year.  From  this  time  and  up  to  the 
close  of  the  war  no  complete  list  of  soldiers  is  found, 
a  change  whiJi  is  hard  to  account  for. 

March  30th  it  was  "  voted  to  make  up  their  wages 
to  seven  pounds  per  month  with  what  they  have  from 
the  Continent  and  State." 

April  9th,  the  town  "voted  to  make  up  the  wages 
of  the  soldiers  that  went  to  guard  the  prisoners  taken 
by  General  Gales,  to  si.\  pounds  per  month  besides 
the  twenty  shillings  the  Court  gave  for  sauce  money 
or  wages." 

May  4th,  a  meeting  was  held  to  raise  recruits  for 
the  army,  when  it  was  "  voted  that  each  man  that 
shall  enlist  into  the  Continental  army  for  nine  months 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  thirty  i)ounds  which  the 
Court  allows  the  town,  and  also  thirty  pounds  more 
to  each  man  as  an  additional  bounty  from  the  town  " 
A  bounty  of  thirty  pounds  was  also  ottered  to  tke 
eight  months'  men  which  were  to  serve  on  the 
Hudson  River. 

June  2r)th,  measures  were  taken  to  raise  ten  men 
"at  the  town's  cost,  and  also  some  soldiers  to  replace 
the  guards  under  General  Heath." 

July  30th.  A  committee  was  chosen  to  procure  the 
men  just  called  for.  This  was  probably  a  new  requi- 
sition for  men. 

September  14th.  A  town-meeting  was  held  to  take 
measuris  to  procure  the  men  called,  but  the  measures 
then  adopted  failed  of  success  and  a  second  meeting 
was  held  on  the  23d,  in  regard  "to  the  men  that 
should  enlist  or  be  drafted  equal  to  one-third  part  of 
the  training  list."  The  meeting  ordered  the  select- 
men and  C'ommittee  of  Safety  lo<lraft  if  the  men  could 
not  be  erdisted.  It  had  now  become  very  dillicult  to 
raise  men  on  any  terms. 

1779.  Continental  money  having  greatly  depreciated 
in  value,  it  became  necessary  to  oll'er  large  bounties, 
one  hundnil  dollars  extra  being  given  to  tliree  years' 
men. 


June  17th.  The  town  met  to  devise  some  means  to 
procure  the  men  called  for,  to  be  paid  "  in  money  or 
produce  as  they  can  agree." 

October  13th.  More  men  having  been  called  for, 
measures  were  taken  by  the  meeting  to  fill  the  call. 
The  soldiers'  record  is  very  deficient  this  year,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  frequent  calls  were  made 
by  government,  and  large  bounties  paid. 

1780.  The  new  form  of  government  was  submitted 
to  the  people  May  29th,  when  the  third  article  in  re- 
gard to  religious  freedom  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  thir- 
teen yeas  to  fourteen  nays;  the  remaining  articles 
were  adopted  bj;  twenty  one  yeas  to  nineteen  nays. 

June  12th.  The  town  held  a  meeting  to  devise  some 
means  of  raising  the  men  called  for.  The  committee 
and  selectmen  were  authorized  to  hire  the  required 
number. 

July  24th.  A  meeting  was  called  to  raise  money 
for  current  expenses  and  the  sum  of  £48,400  was  voted. 
Owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  this  large 
sum  amounted  to  but  little. 

December  28th.  A  meeting  was  held  to  provide  for 
raising  twenty-one  men  to  serve  three  years.  This 
was  a  year  of  discouragement  to  the  colonies.  Pro- 
visions were  scarce  and  paper  money  nearly  worthless, 
and  to  crown  the  misfortunes  which  seemed  to  over- 
shadow all,  the  colonial  forces  had  sullered  very  gen- 
eral defeat.  The  South  was  almost  overrun  by  the 
British  forces,  and  Arnold  came  near  delivering  West 
Point  to  the  enemy.  Government  was  powerless  to 
feed  the  army  and  their  rations  were  drawn  from  the 
towns.  Amesbury  this  year  furnished  30,2S2  lbs.  of 
beef,  equal  to  thirty-tliree  oxen  of  917  lbs.  each.  But 
all  did  their  best  to  sustain  the  cause.  The  wives  and 
mothers  contributed  of  their  means  to  make  the  sol- 
diers comfortable  by  sending  clothes  and  stockings  to 
the  suttcring  army.  Tliey  loaned  the  town  money 
for  war  purposes,  viz. — Rebecca  Kelly,  £7.i  ;  Widow 
Hannah  Kelly,  £128  ;  Tabitha  Barnard,  £280;  and 
others  smaller  sums.  The  winter  of  this  year  is  said  to 
have  been  unusually  severe,  no  perceptible  thaw  being 
seen  for  forty  days.  The  dark  day  also,  which  occurred 
May  19th,  was  to  many  an  omen  of  evil.  These,  in 
connection  with  the  eartlwpuike  November  18th,  were 
casting  a  gloom  over  the  land. 

1781.  Repeated  calls  were  made  for  soldierswhich  the 
town  was  but  poorly  able  to  supply.  Nearly  every  able- 
bodied  male  from  sixteen  uj)  was  or  had  been  in  the 
service,  and  it  became  necessary  to  go  "  eastward  "  to 
obtain  men  to  answer  the  calls.  Hard  money  was 
very  scarce  and  soldiers  would  no  longer  take  worth- 
less paper. 

Under  these  difficulties  there  was  but    one  thing  to 
do,  and  that  was  to  order  one-half  of  the  taxes  to  be' 
paid  in  hard  money.     For  the  encourgement  of  those 
having  money  to  loan,  it  was  agreed  to  pay  all  notes 
in  hard  currency. 

A  meeting  was  held  January  lllh,  when  the  select- 
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men  were  instructed  "  to  hire  the  twenty-one  men 
called  for  on  the  best  terms  tlioy  can." 

Two  thousand  dollars  in  hard  money  was  voted,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  30  much  could  be  collected.  June 
28th,  a  meeting  was  called  to  take  measures  to  pro- 
cure three  men  for  five  months,  and  the  selectmen 
were  instructed  to  hire  the  men  at  the  town's  cost. 

The  town  also  voted  a  rate  of  i;!)24  in  hard  money 
for  town  expenses.  This  latter  sum  was  assessed  July 
ISth.andon  the  2<lof  August  the  town  instructed  the 
constables  to  collect  one-half  of  it  in  hard  money.  A 
large  amount  of  beef  had  been  called  for  and  farmers 
would  not  part  with  their  cattle  for  paper  that  was 
nearly  worthless  and  extensively  counterfeited. 

On  the  21st  of  August  measures  were  taken  to  pro- 
cure three  men.  It  was  agreed  to  continue  the  bounty 
already  paid,  viz. — ten  hard  dollars  bounty  and  twenty 
bushels  of  corn  per  month  for  each  man.  No  labor- 
er at  home  could  earn  so  much  ;  but  the  cause  was 
in  a  critical  condition  and  must  be  sustained.  Two 
months  later,  on  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  there  was 
very  general  rejoicing  among  the  patriots. 

1782.  The  war  record  of  this  year  is  very  scant, 
but  several  calls  were  received  for  men,  which  were 
no  doubt  procured  according  to  order.  The  State 
was  now  pressing  the  payment  of  the  State  tax,  and 
the  selectmen  were  instructed  to  collect  "as  much 
money  as  they  can,"  and  pay  the  same  into  the 
treasury. 

The  people  were  now  anticipating  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  considering  what  kind  of  a  treaty  should  be 
made.  Early  iu  the  year  Amesbury  instructed  her 
representative  to  use  his  influence  in  the  General 
Court  for  an  application  to  Congress  that  in  any 
negotiations  with  Great  Britain  for  peace,  the  right 
to  fish  be  an  indispensable  article  in  the  treaty. 
This  was  an  important  branch  of  business  to  the 
eastern  part  of  ilassachusetts. 

1784.  No  road  had  yet  been  opened  on  the  river 
banks  through  Pleasant  Valley,  but  this  year  a  peti- 
tion was  laid  before  the  town  by  several  prominent 
citizens  asking  leave  to  locate  a  highway  from  the 
Ferry  to  the  landing  near  Stephen  Patten's.  The 
town  consented,  provided  it  could  be  done  at  private 
cost.  But  people  were  not  willing  to  give  the  land, 
and  the  measure  failed  for  the  present.  Although 
much  needed,  it  was  too  expensive  for  private  enter- 
prise. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hibbert,  of  the  East  Parish,  was 
dismissed  in  consequence  of  his  intemperate  habits; 
but  -a  portion  of  the  church  stiil  adhered  to  him, 
finally  organizing  a  new  society,  which  they  denomi- 
nated a  "  Presbyterian  Society."  Mr.  Hi])bert  now 
professed  to  be  a  Presbyterian  minister  and  not  liable 
to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  other  preaching.  He 
had  been  compelled  to  pay  his  rates,  however,  and 
last  year  commenced  a  suit  to  recover  back  the 
amount  paid.  There  ensued  a  bitter  controversy  for 
several  years. 


Oct.  13th.  The  Rev.  Benjamin  Bell  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  by  an  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cil. 

1785.  At  this  time  young  minister  Bell  was  very 
popular,  and  the  parish  decided  to  build  a  parsonage 
for  his  better  accommodation.  A  lot  was  bought  at 
Bartlett's  Corner,  where  the  parish  house  was  built, 
which  became  the  home  of  all  succeeding  ministers. 

1786.  The  trouble  with  Mr.  Hibbert,  mentioned  in 
1784,  was  continued  to  this  year.  He  and  his  friends 
petitioned  the  General  Court  for  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion as  a  Presbyterian  Society,  which  met  with  de- 
termined opposition  from  the  town.  Some  of  the 
principal  men  in  the  parish,  and  several  Salisbury 
men,  adhered  to  him  and  built  him  a  large  house, 
where  he  preached  for  some  time.  Among  his  spe- 
cial friends  was  Deacon  David  Tuxbury,  of  "  Little 
Salisbury,"  at  Tuxbury's  Mills.  He  was  very  per- 
sistent iu  establishing  a  Presbyterian  Society,  and 
though  failing  in  his  pet  scheme  every  time,  he  final- 
ly made  another  and  last  effort  in  1797.  As  on  pre- 
vious occasions,  he  was  then  unsuccessful. 

In  1784  an  effort  was  made  to  open  a  river  road 
from  the  Ferry,  along  the  bank  of  the  river  through 
Pleasant  Valley,  but  without  success.  This  year 
application  was  made  to  the  Court  of  Sessions,  which, 
after  a  protracted  struggle,  ordered  the  road  to  be 
opened.  The  town  opposed  this  road  for  various  rea- 
sons. It  was  a  bad  route  to  build,  requiring  several 
expensive  bridges  not  needed,  as  the  river  lots  had  a 
road  on  the  north  end  and  the  river  on  the  south, 
and  the  town  was  badly  in  debt.  A  committee  of  the 
most  influential  men  was  chosen  to  oppose  it,  but 
without  avail.  At  present  this  affordw  one  of  the 
finest  drives  in  the  valley  of  the  Merrimac. 

The  West  Parish  refused  to  pay  Rev.  Paine  Win- 
gate  his  salary  in  1784  and  he  commenced  a  suit, 
which  was  in  court  till  this  year,  when  he  recovered 
judgment  and  an  execution.  He  was  now  aged,  hav- 
ing preached  in  the  parish  forty-eight  years. 

To  aid  iu  quelling  the  famous  "Shay's  Rebellion," 
the  town  was  called  upon  to  furnish  sixteen  men. 

1787.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Amesbury  that  Boston 
was  not  a  proper  place  for  the  great  General  Court, 
and  in  accordance  with  this  opinion  Peleg  Challis, 
then  representative,  was  instructed  to  use  his  influence 
to  have  it  removed  "  from  the  town  of  Boston."  The 
reasons  for  this  change  of  the  seat  of  government  is 
not  stated.  We  may  surmise,  however,  that  Shay's 
Rebellion  had  something  to  do  with  this  new  move. 

The  new  meeting-house  just  completed  in  the 
Second  Parish  was  dedicated  in  course  of  the  year.  It 
was  a  plain  building,  after  the  style  of  those  times, 
with  box  pews,  similar  to  those  In  the  Rocky  Hill 
Church,  built  some  two  years  earlier. 

1788.  December  18th.  The  election  of  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States  Wiis  held  today.  There 
was  apparently  but  very  little  enthusiasm,  as  only 
twenty-two  votes  were  cast.    There  was  no  opposition 
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to  the  illustrious  candidate,  which  may  account  for 

the  small  vote. 

1789.  This  year  is  especially  noted  for  the  visit  of 
President  Washington.  He  arrived  at  Newburyport 
ou  Friday,  October  30th,  where  he  received  a  most 
hearty  welcome,  all  professions,  trades  and  occupa- 
tion uniting  to  do  him  honor.  Saturday  morning  he 
was  escorted  on  his  way  to  Portsmouth,  parsing  up 
High  Street  to  the  ancient  ferry,  opposite  Amesbury, 
where  a  barge  appropriately  decorated  and  oarsmen 
dressed  in  white  awaited  to  convey  him  acro-s  the 
river.  He  lauded  at  the  foot  of  the  Court,  between 
the  late  Jonathan  Morrill's  and  Nathan  Nutter's, 
passing  to  the  north  side  of  Merrimac  Street,  where 
ample  preparations  had  been  made  to  receive  the  il- 
lustrious guest.  The  militia,  school  children  dressed 
in  white,  and  citizens  were  here  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  great  leader,  who,  by  his  wisdom  and  prudence, 
had  elevated  the  colonies  to  an  exalted  position 
among  the  nations.  And  many  a  war-worn  veteran 
was  here  to  greet  for  the  last  time  their  much  beloved 
general.  From  Amesbury  he  passed  through  the 
Point  and  over  to  Rocky  Hill,  where  the  militia 
were  drawn  up  in  line  to  receive  him.  He  passed 
through  their  open  ranks  with  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
bowing  to  the  people.  This  was  truly  an  exciting 
and  joyful  day. 

June  3d.  The  Rev.  Francis  Welch  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Second  Church. 

1791.  A  petiiiou  of  Nathaniel  Carter  and  eight 
others  was  presented  to  the  Legislature  for  a  charter 
to  build  a  bridge  across  the  river  at  Deer  Island.  This 
measure  was  opposed  by  the  town  and  also  by  New- 
bury. The  ]>etitioners  were  successful  in  obtaining  a 
charter,  and  the  bridge  was  built  and  opened  to  the 
public  in  1702. 

A  grist-mill  was  thin  year  built  by  Ebene/cr  True, 
on  a  small  stream  where  the  Merrimac  Hat-Factory  is 
now  located. 

1793.  Rtv.  Francis  Welch,  of  the  Second  Church, 
died  December  15th,  aged  twenty-eight  years,  having 
spent  about  four  years  in  the  ministry  in  town. 

1794.  The  small-pox  prevailed  in  town  this  and 
last  year,  making  it  necessary  to  establish  a  pest- 
house.  Accordingly,  the  house  of  Elijah  .Tones,  situ- 
ated on  the  Kimball  road,  was  taken,  to  which  pa- 
tients were  carried  and  properly  cared  for. 

The  old  Artillery  Ci)rai>any  was  organized  this  year 
by  order  of  the  comnninder-in-chief  The  first  ollicers 
were  William  Lurvey,  ea|)tain  ;  Kphraim  Morrill, 
first  lieuteinint  ;  .lames  Lowell,  second  lieutenant. 

Rev.  Ebenezer  t!leveland  commenced  his  labors  iu 
the  East  Parish  this  year. 

1795.  The  Revised  Constitution  of  Massachusetts 
was  submitted  to  the  town,  and  resulted  in  four  yeas 
and  forty-seven  nays. 

The  Rev.  David  Smith  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Second  Church  this  year. 

1796.  The  eastern  fi^htrries  were  very  important  to 


Massachusetts  people,  but  the  treaty  with  Great  Brit- 
ain was  causing  sonic  trouble  at  this  time  to  our 
fishing  vessels.  May  2d,  the  town  met  to  consider 
the  mat'er,  and  a  memorial  to  Congress  was  approved 
and  signed  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  voters  present. 
The  demand  for  fishing  vessels  kept  the  carpenters, 
blacksmiths  and  caulkers  busy  at  the  many  yards, 
and  it  was  important  that  fishermen  be  well  protected 
by  government. 

The  matter  of  building  a  school-house  at  the  Ferry 
occasioned  some  trouble  there,  the  people  not  being 
able  to  agree  what  was  most  advisable  to  be  done. 
The  house  was  finally  built  by  private  subscrijHion, 
and  subsequently  sold  to  the  district.  Mr.  Burrows 
was  the  first,  teacher  in  the  new  house,  receiving 
eighteen  dollars  per  month  for  his  services.  The 
record  says :  ''  Mr.  Burrows  began  his  school  January 
16,  1797,  on  Monday.  The  First  School  that  was 
Teached  in  this  house."  The  hcmse  was  built  of 
brick  and  located  on  the  town's  land,  near  the  late 
Staftord  Sylve.-ter's. 

1798.  Capt.  Timothy  Barnard  died  March  17,  1798. 
His  homestead  was  the  place  owned  and  occupied  for 
many  years  by  the  late  Enoch  Winkley,  on  Main 
Street.  Clark's  block  and  other  buildings  now  occu- 
py the  spot.  He  was  a  man  of  business,  and  served 
in  various  town  offices,  and  built  vessels  at  the  foot 
of  Mill  vSlreet,  where  in  1771  he  had  leave  to  build  a 
wharf  to  lay  his  lumber  on.  He  also  owned  one- 
fourth  of  the  lower  grist-mill  in  Amesbury,  which  he 
purchased  of  Col.  Jonathan  Bagley  in  17G8.  He 
was  selectman  in  1772  and  1780,  and  a  good  penman. 

1799.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Cleveland's  ministry  closed 
during  the  year,  and  the  Rev.  Stephen  Hull  was  en- 
gaged to  supply  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Church,  but 
was  not  ordained  till  1802. 

1800.  About  this  time  the  carriage  business  was 
started  in  West  Amesbury  by  Michael  Emery,  Wil- 
liam Little  and  Stephen  Bailey.  This  has  been  the 
principal  business  of  that  section  to  the  present  time, 
and  a  source  of  much  prosperity. 

In  the  Maaachunctts  Gazette  the  following  is  found  : 
"An  extensive  iron  factory  was  established  at  the 
Mills  in  1800,  where  one  thousand  tons  of  iron  have 
been  wrouglit  in  a  year."  This  ancient  iron-works 
stood  on  or  near  the  spot  now  occupied  by  No.  8  Mill. 
A  heavy  trip-hammer  was  used  in  shaping  the  iron 
and  forging  the  large  anchors  which  were  made. 

Rev.  David  Smith  was  dismissed  from  the  Second 
Church,  May  22d. 

1801.  .\  school-house  was  built  at  the  Mills,  this 
year,  costing  two  hundred  and  tilty  dollars.  This 
was  probably  the  brick  house  on  Friend  Street. 

The  East  Parish  held  a  meeting  to  commence  some 
repairs  on  the  meeting-house,  and  four  hundred  dol-- 
lars  was  appropriated  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
a  like  sum  from  the  pew-lndders.  A  porch  and  spire 
were  added  to  the  east  end  of  the  house,  which  greatly 
im|)roved  it  internally  and  externally. 
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1802.  A  new  school-house  was  built  at  West  Ames- 
bury,  at  an  expense  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

A  powder-house  was  built  on  Round  Hill,  near  the 
Pond  Hills  School-house,  similar  to  the  one  now 
standing  on  lirown's  Hill. 

The  towns  were  always  required  to  keep  a  stock  of 
ammuuition  on  hand;  but  urtil  now  no  safe  place 
was  over  provided  for  that  purpose. 

1803.  At  ihis  date  the  Ferry  paid  a  larger  tax  and 
had  more  schooling  than  any  other  district  in  town. 
8liip-liuilding,  fisliiiig  and  the  West  India  trade  were 
fa»t  building  up  this  section. 

The  Friends  built  a  meeting-house  this  year,  which 
was  located  on  the  lot  where  the  Free  Baptist  Church 
now  stands. 

1804.  The  Second  Church,  having  been  without  a 
settled  pastor  since  the  dismission  of  the  Kev.  David 
Smith,  now  extended  a  call  to  the  Eev.  Samuel  Meade, 
which  was  accepted. 

A  school-house  was  built  at  Pleasant  Valley,  cost- 
ing three  hundred  and  seven  dollars. 

1805.  Last  year  an  eflbrt  was  made  to  establish  an 
academy  at  Bartletl's  Corner,  for  the  benefit  of 
Amtsbury  and  Salisbury. 

A  stock  company  was  organized,  with  a  capital  of 
two  thousand  dollars,  divided  into  shares  of  ten 
dollars  each.  A  lot  was  obtained  where  the  High 
School  building  now  stands.  It  \ves  at  first  proposed 
to  locate  where  Mr.  Hibbert's  meeting  bouse  stood, 
near  Mr.  Child's  residence,  and  that  property  was  pur- 
chased for  the  purpose.  Better  counsels,  however, 
prevailed  and  the  present  beautiful  location  was 
obtained.  The  building  was  completed  this  year  and 
Mr.  Abner  Emrrson  was  appointed  the  first 
principal. 

On  the  24th  of  December  a  fire  destroyed  the  nail 
factory,  one  grist  mill,  two  blacksmith  shops  and 
three  hundred  cords  of  wood  at  the  mill.  It  was 
described  as  the  greatest  conflagration  then  known. 

1806.  The  death  of  Capt.  John  Currier  occurred 
December  22d,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  His  first 
expeiience  as  a  soldier  was  in  the  old  French  and 
Indian  War  in  1750.  He  was  then  commis-sioned  as 
lieuteoant  in  Capt.  George  Worthen's  company,  and 
did  service  at  Lake  George.  When  companies  of 
minute-men  were  organized,  just  previous  to  open 
hostilities,  he  was  chosen  captain  of  the  Pond  Hills 
company  and  retained  command  till  the  latter  part 
of  1775.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  the  struggle 
for  independence,  and  as  selectman  and  in  many 
other  ways  performed  valuable  services  throughout 
the  war. 

1808.  The  emb.irgo  was  now  having  a  very  damag- 
ing effect  on  ship-building,  and  the  discontent  in 
towu  found  expression  in  the  following  vote:  "  Vo.ed 
to  petition  the  President  of  the  United  States,  pray- 
ing him  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  law  laying 
an  embargo  on  vessels  of  the  United  States.' 

Col.  Isaac  Whiitier  died  February  10th,  at  South 


Amesbury,  having  been  a  prominent  man  in  town 
affairs.  He  served  as  selectman  eleven  years,  being 
chosen  chairman  of  the  board  at  his  first  term  and  at 
five  subsequent  elections. 

1809.  Dr.  Nathan  Huse  died  April  23d,  aged  nine- 
ty-two years.  Ho  came  from  West  Newliury  about 
1739,  and  settled  at  the  Highlands,  in  the  West  Par- 
ish. His  practice  extended  over  a  period  of  about 
seventy  years. 

Capt.  Isaac  Randall  died  at  the  Ferry,  April  27th, 
aged  eighty-two  years.  He  served  several  years  on 
the  Board  of  Selectmen,  and  was  an  excellent  pen- 
man, and  the  records  of  his  keeping  are  in  finohape. 

1810,  Ship-building  had  revived,  and  carpenters 
were  busy  in  all  of  the  yards.  There  were  built  on 
the  river  this  year  twenty-one  ships,  thirteen  brigs, 
one  schooner  and  seven  other  vessels  of  various  di- 
mensions. 

On  the  morning  of  August  26th  Nathan  Long's 
bakery  at  the  Ferry  was  burnt. 

The  Nail  Factory  Company  bought  of  Deacon 
David  Tusbury  half  an  aci'e  at  the  pond's  mouth,  to 
obtain  control  of  the  flowage  of  the  pond. 

1812.  Rev.  Stephen  Hull  asked  a  dismission  from 
the  First  Church,  and  his  request  was  granted  by  a 
council  early  in  1813. 

June  13th.  War  was  declared  against  Great  Britain. 
It  was  very  unpopular  in  this  town,  and  but  few 
soldiers  entered  the  army  from  here.  The  military 
companies  were  drilled,  however,  to  be  in  readiness 
should  a  call  be  made. 

The  first  factory  was  now  built  at  the  Mills,  by 
Ezra  Worthen,  Paul  Moody  and  others,  and  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods  begun  on  a  small  scale. 
It  was  an  experiment,  but  very  successful. 

1813.  The  war  created  a  brisk  demand  for  home 
manufactures,  and  a  second  factory  was  buill,  l)y 
Jonathan  Morrill,  Esq.,  commonly  known  as  "Ensign 
Morrill,"  and  his  sons  Jacob  and  Jonaihau.  B.ith 
mills  were  located  on  Mill  Street,  where  they  still 
remain,  though  greatly  changed  from  their  original 
form. 

The  goods  manufactured  were  mostly  designed  at 
firet  to  clothe  the  array,  but  changed  according  to 
the  demand. 

Widow  Judith  Bagloy  died  August  1st,  at  the  Pond 
Hills,  aged  ninety-seven  years,  four  months  and  four 
days.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Joseidi  and  Judith 
Sargent,  and  great-granddaughter  of  William  (Ist). 
Her  yi.ungest  son  (Piiilii))  was  jail-keeper  at  New- 
buryport  and  sherifl'Ibr  many  years. 

1816.  This  year  is  specially  noted  for  the  strong 
effort  made  to  annex  the  towns  north  of  the  Merri- 
mac  River  to  New  Hampshire.  Amesbury  ap- 
proved the  plan,  and  cliose  a  committee  to  consult 
with  othtr  towns  in  regard  to  the  measure.  Tlie  in- 
centive to  this  action  was  probably  the  moderate 
taxes  in  the  adjoining  Slate. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Sawyer  was  installed  pastoc  of  the 
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First  Church  on  the  I'Jth  of  June.  He  was  from 
Cape  Elizabeth,  but  had  heen  preaching  here  since 
1814. 

The  manufacture  of  (artlien-ware  was  commenced 
this  year  at  the  River  Vilhige,  by  .James  Chase,  who 
continued  the  business  till  his  death,  in  1858,  when 
his  son  Phineas  succeeded  him. 

1817.  President  Monroe  passed  through  the  Ferry 
and  Mills  this  year  on  his  northern  tour,  stopping 
long  enough  to  visit  the  factories  then  in  operation. 

No  unusual  display  was  had  on  this  occasion, 
although  the  people  were  well  {^leased  to  entertain 
him. 

1818.  The  Iron  and  Nail  Company  were  now  in  full 
operation,  doing  an  extensive  business,  and  it  was 
surmised  that  the  personal  projjcrty  was  not  fully 
taxed.  The  town  ordered  an  investigation,  which 
showed  all  to  be  right. 

Benjamin  Lurvey,  Esq.,  died  at  the  Ferry  January 
24th,  after  a  long  and  useful  life.  He  had  been  hon- 
ored with  nearly  every  ottice  within  the  gift  of  his 
fellow-townsmen.  He  was  chosen  representative  to 
the  General  Court  five  times,  and  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  which  shows 
that  he  was  held  in  high  esteem.  He  served  twelve 
years  on  the  Board  of  Selectmen  and  did  much  legal 
business,  such  a.s  writing  deeds  and  wills  and  settling 
estates.  Being  a  sea  cai>tain,  he  was  familiar  with 
navigition,  and  received  jinpils  for  instruction  in  that 
branch. 

1819.  The  Pond  School  District  was  established 
this  year,  being  a  portion  of  the  Pond  Highway  Dis- 
trict. 

Rev.  Moses  Welch  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Sec- 
on<I  Church  in  June  of  this  year. 

Marchant  Cleaves  died  April  27th.  He  lived  near 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  late  in  life  kept  a  grocery- 
store  there,  but  was  by  trade  a  tailor,  having  a  shop 
on  the  town's  land  at  the  Ferry.  He  served  as  select- 
man several  years,  and  was  jiromincnt  in  parish 
all'airs. 

1820.  The  mill  now  known  as  No.  8,  standing 
hard  by  the  Mills'  Bridge,  was  built  this  year. 

A  post-office  was  first  established  at  the  Mills  this 
year,  and  Jonathan  Morrill  appointed  postmaster. 
It  was  kept  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  yteere. 

1822.  Warren  Lodge  of  Acce|)teil  Masons  was 
(harlered  this  year,  Benjamin  Sawyer,  Edwanl  Dorr, 
Lowell  Bagley,  John  Colby,  Nathaniel  Fifield,  Wil- 
liam ().  Mills,  Valentine  Bagley,  George  W.  Bagley, 
Daniel  Long,  James  Morton,  David  Nayson,  Benja- 
min K.  Downes,  William  H.  Bagley  and  Samuel 
Walton  being  charter  members. 

"The  Amesbury  Flannel  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany "  was  incorporated  this  year  with  a  capital 
of  two  hutidred  thousand  dollars,  and  Joshua  Aubin, 
Esq.,  wan  appointed  agent  and  continued  for  many 
years.     Mr.  "  Aubin's  factory"  was  on  Mill  Street. 

The  road  under  the  bank  from  South  .\mesbury  to 


Pressey's  bridge  was  built  this  year,  being  a  continu- 
ation of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Road  built  in  1786. 
This  completed  a  direct  and  very  pleasant  way  be- 
t«een  the  two  villages,  over  which  there  is  much 
travel. 

October  28th  Valentine  Colby  sold  the  right  to 
flow  his  land  around  the  pond  to  the  "Amesbury  Nail 
Company." 

1823.  The  hotel  at  the  Mills,  now  known  as  the 
American  House,  was  built  this  year  by  John  (iilman, 
who  was  landlord  for  some  years.  Since  its  erection 
it  has  been  enlarged  by  a  new  front.  The  old 
wooden  tavern-house  occupied  by  Daniel  Long  was 
removed  to  make  room  for  the  new  brick  structure. 

1824.  A  portion  of  the  Mills  Landing  was  sold  to 
the  Amesbury  Flannel  Comj)any. 

Dr.  Jonathan  French  died  April  17tb.  He  was  a 
good  surgeon  and  successful  practitioner.  Previous 
to  his  absence  in  New  York  he  resided  in  the  house 
owned  by  the  late  James  FoUansbee. 

1825.  A  poor-farm  was  purchased  near  Sanders' 
Hill,  in  the  Birch  Meadow  District,  this  year. 

Dr.  Philip  Towie  commenced  practice  at  the  Ferryj 
taking  the  i)lace  of  Dr.  Rufus  Hill,  who  had  gone 
West 

The  large  mill  now  known  as  No.  2  was  built  this 
year  by  the  Salisbury  Company.  The  old  nail-fac- 
tory was  sold  to  t4iis  comjiany  and  converted  into  a 
weaving-room. 

1826.  Rev.  Peter  S.  Eaton  was  ordained  pastor  of 
tlu!  Second  Church  September  20th. 

1827.  St.  James'  Episcopal  Church  was  organized 
this  year  at  the  Jlills. 

The  road  at  the  Duck  Hole  was  widened  and 
straightened  to  Haverhill  line. 

The  ferry  at  Patten's  Creek  was  rented  to  Stephen 
Baily  for  five  years  at  one  dollar  per  year.  It  had  be- 
come nearly  useless. 

A  Congregational  Society  was  organized  at  the 
Mills  this  year,  being  the  third  of  that  denomination 
in  town. 

The  Unitarians,  having  built  a  church  on  Main 
Street,  installed  the  Rev.  David  Damon  pastor. 

The  Provident  Institution  for  Savings  in  Salisbury 
and  Amesbury  was  incorporated  this  year.  Jacob 
Brown,  Esq.,  was  chosen  president  and  Robert  Pat- 
ten, Esi|.,  treasurer. 

1829.  The  famous  breakwater  across  J(q«pa  Flats 
was  commenced  this  year,  and  thousands  of  tons  of 
stone  were  boated  down  the  river  by  John  Hunting- 
ton and  David  Goodwin,  and  thrown  within  the 
frame-work  to  solidify  the  structure. 

The  first  steamer  on  the  Mcrrimac  made  a  trial  trip 
this  year. 

1830.  The  population  of  the  town,  by  the  census 
taken  this  year,  was  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty-five. 

Christopher  Sargent,  Esq.,  died  November  10th, 
being  more  than  ninety  years  of  age.  He  was  the  great- 
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grandson  of  William  (Isl)  and  a  very  prominent  and 
useful  man  in  town  affairs.  He  served  on  the  Board 
of  Selectmen  thirteen  years,  was  representative  four- 
teen years,  and  town  clerk  nine  years.  He  wrote 
many  deeds  and  wills,  and  his  influence  in  town  is 
said  to  have  been  very  great.  His  grandson  Moses 
now  owns  the  homestead. 

The  appropriations  were, — Schools,  $10U0 ;  town 
charges,  $20(10 ;  higliways,  $900. 

1831.  The  middle  road,  from  near  the  houie  of 
Geo.  W.  Uartlett  to  that  of  Paniel  F.  Morrill,  was 
laid  out  this  year,  although  strongly  opposed  by  the 
town. 

The  organization  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
the  Mills  was  eti'ected  this  year,  the  late  Eleazer  A. 
Johnson  being  chosen  clerk,  which  office  he  held  for 
forty  years.  Jonathan  A.  Sargent  and  George  Per- 
kins were  chosen  deacons. 

Ephraim  Weed  died  at  the  Pond  Hills  December 
28th,  aged  eighty-one  years.  He  served  as  town  clerk 
twenty-seven  years,  and  as  selectman  three  years. 

Jacob  Bagley  Currier,  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  died 
at  the  Ferry  August  3d,  aged  eighty. 

1832.  Tlie  people  were  greatly  alarmed  this  year 
by  the  prevalence  of  the  Asiatic  cTiolera  in  some  of 
the  large  cities.  The  most  stringent  sanitary  meas- 
ures were  adopted  to  guard  against  this  scourge. 

Dr.  Philip  Toole  died  March  4th  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  whither  he  had  gone  for  his  health. 

This  year  is  also  somewh.it  noted  for  the  attempts 
to  make  oil  from  the  sun-Hower.  Works  were  erect- 
ed where  the  Hollow  Mill  formerly  stood,  and  power 
obtained  by  a  dam  which  flowed  the  low  ground  west 
of  the  road  and  produced  "  Patten's  Pond."  Farmers 
were  induced  to  raise  sun-flowers,  hoping  that  this 
new  branch  of  business  might  prove  profitable.  But 
the  enterprise  did  not  succeed,  and  the  mill  was 
changed  to  a  tannery,  and  so  occupied  for  many  years. 

1833.  The  articles  of  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Massachu.setts,  abolishing  the  compulsory 
support  of  any  particular  religious  sect,  came  before 
the  November  meeting  and  were  approved  by  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  yeaa  to  two  nays,  thus  show- 
ing a  liberal  spirit. 

1834.  For  a  few  years  past  the  idea  of  introducing 
the  cultivation  of  silk  has  been  entertained  by  a  few 
persons  in  town.  Chinese  mulberry  trees  were  set  to 
feed  the  worms  on,  and  the  needed  pre{)aration8  made 
for  successful  work.  Captain  Thomas  Bailey,  at  the 
Ferry,  planted  a  large  number  of  trees,  which  grew 
finely,  and  in  lime  succeeded  in  raising  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  worms.  His  large  storehouse 
on  the  wharf  afforded  an  excellent  opporiuuity  for 
testing  the  practicability  of  the  experiment,  and  all 
went  well  till  the  worms  were  within  ten  days  of 
maturity,  when  some  evil-disposed  person  or  jjersons 
broke  into  the  premises  and  destroyed  nearly  the 
whole  of  them.  This  was  fatal  to  the  silk  culture  in 
Araesburv. 


Rev.  Joseph  Towne  was  installed  first  pastor  of  the 
new  society  at  the  Mills  March  5th. 

1835.  This  year  ageneral  widening  and  straighten- 
ing of  the  river  road  was  ordered  by  the  county 
commissioners. 

The  aged  Revolutionary  soldier,  William  Hunting- 
ton, died  February  15th.  He  was  in  the  array  for 
some  length  of  time  and  wax  present  at  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Bell,  for  several  years  pastor  of  the 
First  Church,  died  December  31st.  In  his  early  life 
he  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  drew  full  houses. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Sawyer  resigned  the  pastorate  of 
the  First  Church,  where  he  had  labored  since  1814. 
New  societies  had  drawn  away  many  members  and 
made  it  very  difficult  to  raise  the  required  salary. 
He  was  the  last  pastor  settled  by  ihis  ancient  rhurth 
and  society,  which  bad  withstood  the  changes  of  time 
for  one  hundrrd  and  sixty-uiue  years. 

1836.  Captain  Thomas  Bailey  erected  a  mill  for 
grinding  and  other  purposes  on  the  Great  Swamp 
Brook,  where  it  enters  the  river  and  where  the  Merri- 
mac  Hat  Factory  has  since  been  built.  Here  he  set 
in  operation  the  first  planing-machine  used  in  town. 

The  Universalist  Church  at  West  Amesbury  was 
built  this  year. 

On  the  30th  of  October  Rev.  J.  H.  Towne,  who 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
and  Society  at  the  Mills  in  1834,  was  formally  dis- 
missed. 

St.  Jamei'  Church  was  consecrated  October  22d. 
The  society  previously  worshipped  in  Washington 
Hall.  The  Rev.  Henry  M.  Davis  was  now  stated 
supply  for  one  year. 

The  Powow  River  Bank  was  incorporated  this  year 
with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  removal  of  John  Greenleaf  Whitticr  from 
Haverhill,  his  native  town,  to  Amesbury  took  place 
this  year.  He  purchased  a  residence  on  Fiiend 
Street  at  the  Mills,  which  is  still  his  home,  although 
much  of  his  time  is  spent  at  Oak  Knoll,  Daiivers. 
His  poems  have  a  world-wide  fame  and  his  home- 
ballads  possess  charms  which  no  other  poet  can 
claim. 

1837.  This  year  began  a  very  bitter  contest  in  re- 
gard to  the  disposal  of  this  town's  share  of  the  sur- 
plus revenue  which  the  United  Slates  had  deposited 
with  the  States,  and  which  was  p.issed  to  the  towns. 
Many  were  in  favor  of  reserving  the  sum  aa  a  schoul 
fund,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  strong  party  advocated 
its  division  according  to  population.  Mauy  meetings 
wereheld  with  varying  results,  sometimes  one  party 
being  in  the  ascendency  and  then,  jierha)  s,  the  next 
meeting  reconsidering  all  that  had  been  done.  The 
controversy  was  Continued  ihrougli  the  ye.ir  and  into 
the  succeeding  one.  The  final  disposal  was  a  divi- 
sion among  the  [leople,  in  the  shape  of  loans,  each 
one  giving  a  note  for  ihe  amount  ($2.00) 

Rev.  Peter  S.  Eaton  was  diami-sed  from  the   pas- 
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torate  of  the  Second  Church  May  10th,  and  the  Rev. 
Lucius  W.  Clark  was  installed  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber following. 

Rev.  E.  G.  Brooks  was  this  year  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Univer:<a!ist  Suciety  at  West  Amesbury. 

Rev.  Charles  C.  Taylor  was  called  to  cupply  tlic 
pulpit  of  the  Episcopal  Society  and  retained  till 
1840. 

Rev.  James  B.  Hadley  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Union  Evangelical  Society  at  the  Ferry  and  Point 
September  20,  1838. 

1839.  Daniel  Weed,  Esq.,  died  October  10th,  hav- 
ing held  the  office  of  town  clerk  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  He  was  a  good  penman  and  the  records  were 
neatly  and  faithfully  kept  while  in  his  possession. 

Amos  Weed,  his  brother,  succjeded  him,  holding 
the  office  till  1844. 

Captain  John  Blasdell  died  at  the  Ferry  August 
21st.  He  was  in  the  army  during  a  i)art  ot  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  and  drew  a  pension  some  years  before 
his  deith. 

Captain  Valentine  Bagley  died  at  Bartlett's  Corner 
January  19lh.  In  his  early  life  he  was  a  sea-faring 
man,  and  once  cnst  away  on  the  desert  of  Ar.tbia, 
where  his  sufferings  were  beyond  tlie  power  of  de- 
scription. The  last  of  his  life  was  spent  as  landlord 
of  the  tavern-stand  since  owned  by  the  late  Daniel 
Huntington. 

The  River  District  built  a  school-house  this  year, 
the  second  story  being  occu|iied  as  a  hall  by  the 
citizens. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Barry  was  settled  by  the  Universalist 
Society  at  West  Ame-bury  this  year. 

Rev.  Beth  II.  Keeler  was  dismissed  from  the  Con- 
gregational Society  at  the  Mills  October  7th. 

1840.  The  poor-farm  purchased  in  182.5  was  any- 
thii'g  l)Ut  satisfactory,  on  account  of  its  wet  and 
heavy  soil,  which  was  unfit  for  old  people  to  work 
on.  Such  being  the  case,  the  selectmen  were  in- 
structed to  sell  it,  which  order  was  carried  into  effect. 
The  White  Hall  Road  was  widened  and  straightened, 
greatly  improving  it. 

James  H.  Davis  opened  a  school  in  the  Academy, 
which  was  continued  for  several  years  with  good 
success. 

Rev.  Samuel  H.  Merrill  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Society  at  the  Mills  September  Ifith. 

1841.  The  old  road  from  the  pound  to  the  Inte 
Orlando  Sargent's  has  for  many  years  subjected  the 
town  to  a  good  deal  of  expense  on  account  of  the 
accumulation  of  snow,  and  to  avoid  this  dilHculty, 
and  at  the  i-ame  lime  secure  a  more  level  route,  a 
road  was  built  under  the  hill,  which  was  a  great  im- 
provement. 

Rev.  Silas  Blaisdi'll  was  engaged  by  the  Episcopal 
Society  and  retained  till  1S44. 

The  Universalist  Society  at  West  .\me.sbury  settled 
the  Uev.  J.  .1.  Locke  the  present  year. 

1842.  On  the  27th  of  July  Nathan  Nutter,  Thomas 


Osgood  and  Isaac  Martin  sailed  out  over  the  bar  for  a 
fare  of  fish  and  by  some  misfortune  were  upset  and 
drowned. 

On  the  31st  of  August  Rev.  L.  W.  Clark,  of  the 
Congregational  Church  and  Society  at  West  Amesbury 
wa.s  dismissed,  and  December  29th  the  Rev.  Henry  B. 
Smith  was  ordained  pastor. 

1843.  The  custom  of  holding  town-meetings  in  the 
meeting-houses  was  discontinued  this  year,  and  a 
town  hall  built  at  Pond  Hills. 

Little  Salisbury  (so  called)  was,  on  petition  of  Jon- 
athan Ringand  others,  annexed  to  Amesbury. 

James  Horton  and  others  obtained  a  charter  to 
build  a  railroad  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Mills,  and 
Jonathan  Elliott  and  others  also  obtained  leave  to 
build  a  road  to  New  Hampshire  line. 

The  house  of  Jonathan  Morrill,  Esq.,  was  burnt 
March  5th,  by  means  of  thedefects  in  a  clay  chimney. 

1844.  Uev.  S.  H.  Merrill  was  dismissed  from  the 
Congregational  Society  at  the  Mills,  and  Rev.  John  H_ 
Mordough  engaged  as  stated  supply. 

Rev.  D.  Gordon  Estes  was  elected  rector  of  St. 
Jame*'  Church,  which  office  he  held  till  1850,  when 
the  Rev.  W.  Williams  succeeded  him  till  1852. 

At  the  annual  meeting  Joseph  Merrill,  Jr.,  was 
chosen  town  clerk,  which  office  he  retained  till  1880. 

Ia45.  The  Universalist  Society  at  the  Mills  was  in- 
corporated April  8th.  There  was  many  years  ago  a 
society  of  this  ordei'  iu  the  village  which,  through  ne- 
glect, bad  become  extinct.  The  new  society  worship- 
ped for  about  two  years  in  Washington  Hall,  but 
purchased  the  old  Episcopal  Church,  which  was  re- 
moved to  Friend  Street,  and  enlarged  and  refitted 
for  use.  Rev.  George  G.  Strickland  was  eng.aged  as 
pastor. 

1046.  The  peculiarity  of  this  year  was  the  mania 
for  railways,  The  first  proposition  was  for  a  road 
from  the  .Mills  to  Plaistow,  X.  H.,  and  the  second 
was  from  the  Mills  to  the  Boston  and  Maine,  by  way 
of  South  Amesbury.  Both  were  approved  by  the 
town  and  both  came  to  naught. 

The  new  Episcopal  Church  was  consecrated  on  the 
5th  of  November. 

1847.  The  subject  of  a  new  town  was  agitated 
this  year,  and  a  petition  sent  to  the  Legisla- 
ture for  an  act  of  incorporation.  The  territory  in- 
cluded came  as  far  west  as  the  Kimball  road  and 
near  John  Huntington's,  on  the  river.  This  move 
was  very  strongly  o]>posed  by  the  town,  and  finally 
defeated. 

Rev.  S.  C.  Hewit  wa.s  in.stalled  pastor  of  the  Uni- 
versalist Society  at  the  Mills  the  present  year. 

1848.  The  Sandy  Hill  meeting-house  was  sohl  and 
removed  this  year,  the  society  having  become  unable 
to  support  preaching.  Thus  in  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  years  from  its  erection  at  the  parsonage, 
and  eighty-eight  years  from  its  rebuilding  at  .Siiidy 
Hill,  this  venerable  edifice  disappears  to  be  seen  no 
more. 
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The  Congregational  Church  at  AVest  Amesbury  ex- 
tended a  call  to  Rev.  Albert  Paine,  and  he  was  or- 
dained September  7th. 

The  West  Amesbury  Wheel  Company  was  incor- 
porated this  year  with  a  capital  of  forty  thousand 
dollars.  The  works  are  situated  on  Cobler's  Brook, 
near  the  grist-mill  of  the  late  Humphrey  Nichols. 
This  grist-mill  aud  privilege,  with  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  the  vicinity,  was  formerly  owned  by  the  Har- 
vey family.  The  last  of  the  family  here  was  John 
H.  Hoag,  who  owned  a  few  acres  and  small  house 
near  the  Universalist  Church. 

1849.  The  present  town  farm  at  the  Lion's  Mouth 
■was  purchased  this  year.  This  place  was  for  many 
years  the  homestead  of  the  Harrietts,  Deacons 
Stephen  and  Simeon  living  there  in  17(5:2  aud  subse- 
quent to  that  time. 

The  Free  Baptist  Church  on  Friend  Street  was 
completed  this  year  and  dedicated  September  20th. 
It  was  erected  on  the  lot  which  for  many  years  was 
occupied  by  the  Friends'  Meeting-house. 

Rev.  E.  Howe  was  engaged  to  supjily  the  pulpit  of 
the  Universalist  Church  at  West  Amesbury,  and  the 
Rev.  Josiah  Oilman  that  of  the  Universalist  Society 
at  the  Mills. 

1850.  The  town  schools  have  been  gradually  pro- 
gressing in  work  and  expense  until  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars  has  been  reached  for  their  support. 
The  population  also  has  increased  from  2471  in  1840, 
to  3143  in  1850,  which  is  a  gain  of  C72 during  the  la.st 
decade. 

Ship-building  has  not  wholly  died  out,  as  we  now 
find  Osgood  &  McCay  asking  for  the  use  of  part  of 
the  town's  landing  at  the  Ferry  for  a  ship-yard. 

The  necessity  of  some  more  efficient  means  of  ex- 
tinguishing fires  was  most  satisfactorily  shown  by  the 
burning  of  William  Chase's  house  at  South  Ames- 
bury, and  at  the  November  meeting  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars  was  voted  for  the  purchase  of  four 
fire-engines  to  be  located  in  the  four  villages. 

Rev.  Rufus  King  was  ordained  at  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  the  Mills  April  7th. 

The  Society  of  Friends  built  their  meeting-house, 
now  standing  ou  the  corner  of  Friend  and  Sandy 
Hollow  Streets. 

James  H.  Davis,  who  had  for  the  last  ten  years 
taught  a  private  school  in  the  academy,  removed  to 
his  new  room  on  Friend  Street  the  present  year. 

185L  The  mill  built  by  the  late  Thomas  Bailey, 
very  near  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Merrimac 
Hat  Factory,  was,  April  2d,  swept  away  by  the  break- 
ing of  the  second  dam,  which  precipitated  a  large 
body  of  wa'er  against  the  first  dam,  which  soon  gave 
way,  washing  the  mill  with  an  immense  body  of  sand 
into  the  river.  A  violent  rain  was  the  occasion  of 
this  disaster. 

On  the  16th  of  April  a  furious  northeast  storm 
caused  a  sudden  rise  in  the  river,  which  swept  away 
the  ancient  button  tree,  which  was  the  southeast 
96 


bound  of  the  landing  next  to  the  farm  of  the  late 
Thomas  Page.  This  tree  was  very  ancient,  being 
mentioned  in  1703,  and  no  doubt  the  local  name  of 
"  Bnttonwood "  was  derived  from  it.  As  age  in- 
creased the  top  had  crumbled  away  till  the  roots  out- 
numbered the  branches,  and  it  floated  gracefully 
down  the  current  with  its  roots  uppermost. 

The  South  School-house  at  the  Ferry,  standing  on 
the  homestead  lot  of  the  late  Benjamin  Lurvey,  Esq., 
was  built  this  year. 

Rev.  H.  P.  Cutting  was  settled  by  the  Universalist 
Society  at  West  Amesbury  this  year. 

1852.  The  most  unfortunate  event  of  the  year  was 
the  strike  of  the  operatives  in  the  Salisbury  Mills,  of 
which  Mr.  Derby  was  agent.  The  cause  of  this  ruin- 
ous proceeding  was  the  abridgment  of  the  ancient 
privilege  of  stepping  out  for  a  luncheon  in  the  course 
of  the  forenoon,  a  privilege  which  had  nearly  died 
out;  but  the  principle  involved  was  what  the  opera- 
tives contended  for.  The  town  sustained  the  men, 
appropriating  two  thousand  dollars  to  aid  them,  in 
addition  to  private  subscriptions.  But  the  company 
had  their  way,  importing  help,  which  materially 
changed  the  population  of  the  village,  but  not  for 
the  better. 

Rev.  .1.  Davenport  was  settled  by  the  Universalist 
Society  at  West  Amesbury  and  Rev.  J.  E.  Pomfret  at 
the  Mills. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Austin  was  elected  rector  of  St. 
James'  Church  and  retained  till  1854. 

A  carpenter's  shop  was  this  year  built  by  Alfred 
Bailey  near  the  site  of  the  mill  which  was  washed 
away,  but  finally  disposed  of  to  the  Merrimac  Hat 
Company  for  a  dye-house.  During  the  full  Mr.  Bai- 
ley placed  another  building  nearer  the  river  for  me- 
chanical purposes. 

1853.  The  manufacture  of  cheap  carriages  was  now 
commenced  at  the  Mills  by  Jacob  R.  Huntington,  Esq. 
A  few  carriages  had  previously  been  built  by  Charles 
B.  Patten  and  others,  but  they  were  clumsy  aud  ex- 
pensive. Mr.  Huntington  put  a  cheap  article  on  the 
market,  which  sold  readily,  and  enabled  the  multi- 
tude to  ride.  More  will  be  given  under  the  head  of 
manufactures. 

1854.  A  petition  by  John  S.  Morse  and  others  was 
presented  to  the  county  commissioners  asking  for 
the  location  of  a  road  from  New  H.inipshire  line  to 
Merrimac  River.  This  route  avoided  the  sharj)  hill 
near  the  late  Barzilla  Colby's  by  ranging  along  on  the 
north  cant  and  entering  the  old  road  near  George  W. 
Sargent's  house.  It  also  cut  a  way  from  Johnson's 
Corner  to  the  river  near  the  bridge  at  South  Ames- 
bury. The  town  opposed  the  measure,  but  the  peti- 
tioners were  successful. 

Rev.  Albert  Paine  was  dismissed  from  the  Congre- 
gational Society  at  West  Amesbury  April  11th,  and 
Rev.  Leander  Thompson  was  installed  September 
20th. 

1855.  By  leave  from  the  Legislature.the  town  sold 
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a  portion  of  the  ancient  landing  at  the  Mills  to  the 
Salisbury  Maiiufacluring  Company  May  23d.  A 
town-meeting  was  held  to  act  upon  six  articles  of 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  State,  and  they 
were  approved  by  a  vote  of  twenty-five  yeas  to  five 
nays. 

Kev.  Robert  F.  Chase  was  elected  rector  of  St. 
James'  Church  and  continued  till  1858. 

1856.  This  was  the  ever  memorable  "  Know-Noth- 
ing" year,  and  the  vote  for  Governor  stood,  Heury  J. 
Gardner  (Know-Nothing),  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  for  all  others. 
The  Presidential  vote  was  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
six,  being  the  largest  ever  cast. 

Rev.  William  P.  Colby  was  engaged  to  supply  the 
pulpit  of  the  Universalist  Church  at  West  Ames- 
bury. 

Rev.  A.  C.  Childs  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  and  Society  at  the  Mills. 

The  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Society  was  organized  this  year. 

1857.  A  change  occurred  in  the  manufacturing 
interest  of  the  village,  by  the  organization  of  a  new 
company  under  the  title  of"  Salisbury  Mills."  This 
com|)any  ijurchased  the  whole  property  of  the  former 
company  for  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.  A  long  period  of  prosperity  fol- 
lowed the  new  arrangement. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  people  at  South  Ames- 
burg  a  post-office  was  this  year  established, and  Eben-  i 
ezer  FuUington  was  appointed  postmaster.  i 

From  the  earliest  date  the  fish,  which  were  annu-  j 
ally  caught  in  the  Merrimac,  had  supplied  a  large  ! 
amount  of  excellent  food,  but  the  erection  of  the  mas- 
sive dam  at  Lawrence,  without  a  proper  sluice-way,  I 
prevented  the  ascent  of  the  fish  to  their  usual  spawn- 
ing-ground, and  thus  eventually  ruined  the  river-fish- 
ing.    The  impurity  of  the  water  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  failure  of  this  business — probably 
had. 

Hezekiah  Challis,  a  well-known  resident  of  the 
Ferry,  died  January  20th.  He  was  a  skillful  mechanic 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  manufacturing  busine.«s  at 
the  Mills  was  employed  in  l)uilding  looms  and  machi- 
nery. He  was  a  descendant  of  Philip  Watson  Challis 
one  of  the  original  settlers  in  Amesbury.  At  his 
death  but  two  bearing  that  name  survived. 

1858.  Robert  Patten,  Esq.,  died  at  the  Mills,  Feb- 
ruary 27th,  aged  eighty-one  years.  For  a  long  period 
he  was  a  prominent  man  in  town  atl'airs,  hoKlIng  the 
office  of  selectman  eight  years,  and  that  of  Rci)resen- 
tative  to  the  General  Court  three  years.  He  also 
served  on  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  one 
term.  His  homestead,  which  he  bought  in  1808,  was 
the  original  homestead  of  John  Hoyt,  Sr.,  who  came 
across  the  Powow  with  the  first  grantees. 

The  well-known  physician,  Israel  lialch,  died  at  the 
Ferry  this  year,  aged  sixty-nine  years.  He  studied 
medicine  with  Dr.  Jonathan  P'rench,  a  very  popular 


physician  in  town,  and  commenced  practice  about 
1820,  and  was  a  skillful  surgeon. 

Rev.  Calvin  Damon  was  this  year  settled  by  the 
Universalist  Society  at  West  Amesbury. 

Rev.  D.  G.  Estes  was  again  elected  rector  of  St. 
James'  Church  and  retained  till  1872. 

1859.  The  Congregational  Church  at  West  Ames- 
bury was  this  year  sold  and  removed,  and  a  larger 
and  more  costly  house  erected  on  the  spot.  It  was 
dedicated  January  12,  18G0. 

1860.  A  high  school  was  established  this  year,  to 
be  kept  five  months  at  the  east  end  of  the  town  and 
the  same  length  of  time  at  the  west  end.  The  school 
was  opened  at  the  academy. 

Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone  was  installed  p;istor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  and  Society  at  the  Mills  October  1. 

The  appropriations  this  year  were  :  schools,  $2500  ; 
poor,  §4000  ;  highways,  $1000. 

The  population,  according  to  the  census  taken  this 
year,  was  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven,  a  gain  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty-four  in 
ten  years. 

1861.  This  year  will  ever  be  remembered  as  the 
beginning  of  the  "  Great  Rebellion,  '  which  cost  the 
country  untold  treasures  and  probably  not  far  from 
half  a  million  lives.  When  the  first  gun  was  fired  at 
Fort  Sumter,  the  North  was  fully  aroused  to  the  dan- 
ger which  threatened  the  Union.  A  call  was  made 
by  the  President  for  seventy-five  thousand  voluntceis,' 
which  were  quickly  gathered  and  nuistere<l  into  ser- 
vice. A  town-meeting  was  held  April  27lh,  to  take 
measures  to  raise  a  company,  and  to  encourage  enlist- 
ments a  bounty  of  ten  dollars  per  month  to  single  men 
and  twenty  dollars  per  month  to  married  men  was 
offered. 

Great  enthusiasm  prevailed  and  the  proceedings 
were  very  harmonious.  A  company  was  soon  Ibrnicd 
and  Joseph  W.  Sargent  chosen  captain.  This  com- 
pany was  mustered  into  service  July  5th,  and  did 
service  during  the  war  in  the  Fourteenth  Regiment, 
which  was  subsequently  changed  to  heavy  artillery. 

Volunteers  were  readily  obtained  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  war,  by  bounties  ranging  from  sixty 
to  three  hundred  dollars.  Large  sums  were  appro- 
priated by  the  town  for  the  recruiting  service  and 
efficient  measures  taken  to  meet  the  calls  as  soon  as 
made. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Atkinson  died  October  22d,  it 
West  Amesbury,  where  he  commenced  practice  in 
1S;?(I,  and  was  a  very  popular  and  successful  physician, 
having  an  extensive  jiractice  in  the  vicinity. 

1862.  Several  calls  were  made  this  year,  the  first 
being  for  three  years'  men.  To  fill  the  town's  quota, 
three  hundred  dollars  was  offered,  which  proved 
efiectual.  Soon  a  second  call  camefor  nine  montlis'men, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  bounty  was  offered. 
This  ])roved  sufficient  to  obtain  the  men.  Most  of 
these  men  went  into  the  Forty-eighth  Regiment,  loui- 
manded   by  Col.   Eben   F.   Stone,   of  Newburyport, 
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and  served  near  New  Orleans.  On  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember the  town  voted  to  extend  the  bounty  to  as 
many  moro,  in  additimi  to  the  forty-two  men  now  in 
camp,  as  may  enlist  towards  the  next  call. 

The  county  commissioners  having;  issued  an  order 
for  the  rebuilding  of  Powow  River  bridge,  the  select- 
men were  ordered  to  act  with  those  of  Salisbury  in 
carrying  on  the  work.  It  was  an  expensive,  but 
thorough  work,  requiring  a  large  amount  of  stone. 
The  old  draw  was  entirely  discontinued. 

Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stot^e  was  dismissed  from  the  Con- 
gregationalist  Society  at  the  Mills,  July  30th,  and 
Eev.  George  E.  Freeman  engaged  Nov.  2d. 

The  great  demand  for  woolen  goods  induced  the 
Salisbury  Mills  to  enlarge  their  works  by  removing  the 
old  nail  factory  and  erecting  a  large  mill  on  the  spot, 
now  known  as  No.  8.  This  mill  was  dedicated  by  a 
soldiers'  levee,  which  proved  the  largest  gathering 
ever  held  in  town. 

Jonathan  Morrill  died  June  29th,  aged  seventy-two. 
He  was  born  in  Salisbury  and  was  a  descendant  of 
Abraham  Morrill,  who  built  the  first  corn-mill  on  the 
Powow.  In  the  War  of  1812  he  served  as  master-at- 
arms  on  board  the  privateer  "  Decatur,"  which  his 
father,  "Ensign  Morrill"  (ashe  was  generally  called), 
built.  He  was  also  interested  in  the  factory  on  Mill 
Street,  which  his  father  built  in  1813.  He  repre- 
sented the  town  two  years  in  the  Legislature,  and 
served  as  selectman  several  times. 

1863.  The  town  having  incurred  a  large  debt, 
which  could  not  well  be  paid  at  present,  it  was  de- 
cided to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  S20,000.  These 
were  to  draw  five  per  cent,  interest,  and  were  redeem- 
able in  five  years  and  payable  in  twenty. 

As  the  war  progressed  it  grew  more  difficult  to  ob- 
tain men  for  the  army,  and  resort  was  had  to  a  draft. 
This  was  really  an  alarming  measure,  one  which  the 
people  dreaded  and  had  taken  every  possible  measure 
to  avoid.  Eighty-eight  men  were  drafted,  from  which 
fifty-nine  were  to  be  selected.  Some  immediately  en- 
listed, while  others  who  were  accepted  paid  the  com- 
mutation fee  of  $.300.  The  selectmen  were  instructed 
to  procure  the  men  called  for  at  the  expense  of  the 
town. 

The  "Amesbury  Hat  Company  "  was  organized  this 
year,  and  after  purchasing  a  portion  of  the  town's 
landing  near  Powow  River,  proceeded  to  erect  a  build- 
ing for  that  purpose.  The  business  was  highly  pros- 
perous, ic  common  with  all  other  branches.  Subse- 
quently this  company  was  consolidated  with  and 
became  a  part  of  the  Merrimac  Hat  Company. 

Another  mill  was  built  this  year,  although  for  a 
dift'erent  purpose.  The  "  Hollow  Jlill,"  so-called, 
because  located  in  Patten's  Hollow,  where  the  oil-mill 
and  tannery  once  stood,  was  intended  lor  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  goods.  It  commenced  operations 
by  running  eight  sets  of  machinery  driven  by  an 
engine  of  two  hundred  horse-power.  It  was  a  stock 
company,  owned  mostly  in  Amesbury  and  Salisbury. 


The  Wharf  Company  at  South  Amesbury  was  in- 
corporated this  year,  with  the  right  to  extend  a  wharf 
into  the  river  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  and  also  to 
collect  wharfage. 

TheMills  School  District  appropriated $3500  to  pur- 
chase a  lot  and  build  a  school-house.  The  old  High 
School  building,  on  School  Street,  was  then  built. 

The  death  of  Lowell  Bagley,  Esq.,  occurred  Feb. 
26th  at  the  Ferry.  His  principal  business  was  hold- 
ing Justices'  Courts,  writing  wills  and  deeds,  surveying 
land  and  settling  estates.  He  held  the  office  of  select- 
man five  years  and  was  twice  elected  representative 
to  the  General  Court. 

1864.  This  year  $10,000  was  appropriated  to  con- 
tinue the  recruiting  service,  and  strenuous  efforts 
were  put  forth  to  fill  the  renewed  calls.  Large 
bounties  were  offered,  and  it  is  believed  that  every 
call  received  a  full  quota  from  Amesbury. 

Abner  L.  Bailey  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature 
to  extend  and  improve  his  wharf  at  the  Ferry  and 
collect  wharfage. 

A  charter  was  obtained  by  a  company  to  build  a 
horse  railroad  from  Newburyport  to  Amesbury,  with 
a  capital  of  $120,000.  The  road  was  built  and  has 
been  of  great  convenience  to  those  living  on  the  line. 

The  "  Horton  Hat  Company  "  was  organized  the 
present  year  by  Alfred  Bailey  and  others,  and  the 
manufacture  of  hats  commenced  near  the  present 
brick  building  of  the  Merrimac  Company. 

A  national  bank  was  this  year  established  at  West 
Amesbury,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  which  has  since 
been  increased  to  $200,000. 

An  effort  was  made  to  unite  the  towns  of  Amesbury 
and  Salisbury,  but  when  submitted  to  the  people, 
failed  to  receive  their  approval. 

1865.  The  Civil  War  closed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  and  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  so  nobly  for 
their  country,  returned  to  their  homes.  But  not  all 
came — many  sleep  on  the  Southern  battle-fields,  and 
the  general  rejoicing  through  the  country  is  to  some 
a  sad  reminder  of  husbands,  fathers  and  sons  who 
will  return  no  more.  Amesbury  furnished  about  four 
hundred  men.  Of  these,  twenty  died  of  sickness, 
seven  were  killed,  thirteen  wounded  and  six  were 
confined  in  Andersonville  Prison,  two  of  whom  died 
before  reaching  home. 

A  Catholic  Cburch  was  built  this  year  at  the  Mills, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  large  structure,  and  dedi- 
cated Aug.  26,  1866. 

Rev.  Edward  A.  Rand  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Society  at  the  MilN,  March  2d. 

1866.  Amesbury  has  four  villages,  and  there  was 
no  central  point  for  a  high  school,  convenient  for 
all,  nor  was  it  convenient  to  establish  two  such 
schools — one  at  each  end  of  the  town ;  consequently 
the  four  grammar  schools  were  raised  to  the  grade  of 
high  school  requirements.  This  was  expensive,  but 
a  very  convenient  arrangement. 

This  year  the  South   Amesbury  Wharf  Company 
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erected  a  large  building  in  connection  with  citizens, 
who  subscribi'd  about  ei^ht  hundred  dollars  in  order 
to  secure  the  upper  story  for  a  liall.  Citizens'  Hull 
has  been  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  the  village. 

1867.  Greenwood  Street,  containing  some  fine  resi- 
dences, was  accepted  as  a  public  highway.  This  is 
one  of  the  ple:is:iiitest  streets  in  town. 

Rev.  Leandcr  Thompson  was  dismissed  from  the 
Congregationalist  Society  at  West  Amesbury,  May  2d, 
and  Kev.  E.  A.  Rand  from  the  Congregationalist  So- 
ciety at  the  Mills,  May  3d.  Rev.  W.  F.  Bacon  was 
ordained,  September  20lh,  iis  Mr.  Rand's  Kuccessor. 

A  Baptist  Church  was  organized  at  West  Ames- 
bury,  Ajjril  5lh.  Rev.  John  Brady  was  assigned  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  Catholic  Church  the  present  May. 

1868.  This  year  the  bridges  across  the  Merrimac 
River  were  made  free  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  thus 
throwing  the  entire  expense  of  repairs  on  the  towns  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  Amesbury  objected  to  this 
heavy  tax,  and  refused  to  raise  money  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses. Counsel  was  employed,  but  without  avail,  and 
the  responsibility  to  a  proportionate  extent  was 
fastened  upon  the  town. 

Aubin  Street,  containing  a  large  population,  was 
accepted  as  a  i)ublic  highway  this  year. 

The  West  Amesbury  Branch  Railroad  was  incor- 
porated May  8th,  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  thousand  dollars. 

Rev.  Henry  W.  Kling  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Society  at  West  Amesbury  in  July. 

The  school  accommodations  at  South  Amesbury 
failing  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  pupils,  a  new  bouse 
was  built,  containing  two  fine  rooms,  and  costing  five 
thousand  dollars. 

Hon.  William  Nichols  died  at  West  Amesbury, 
Novendier  ?<(Hh.  An  appropriate  sketch  of  him  will 
be  found  in  Jlerrimac. 

Rev.  Lewis  (iregory  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Congregationalist  Church  and  Society  at  West  Ames- 
bury, October  15th. 

1869.  In  consequence  of  a  law  abolishing  the 
school  district  system,  measures  were  taken  by  the 
town  to  appraise  all  school  property,  previous  to  tak- 
ing control.  This  law  wound  up  the  system  which 
had  prevailed  Ibr  nearly  a  century. 

Communication  by  rail  from  the  Mills  to  West 
Amesbury  was  greatly  to  be  desired,  and  a  charter 
for  that  purpose  was  obtained.  But  without  town 
aid,  funds  could  not  be  raised  e((ual  to  the  work.  A 
full  town-meeting  was  held  to  obtain  an  cxjiression 
of  the  people,  which  proved  to  be  adverse  to  the  un- 
dertaking and  the  enterprise  was  aliandoncil. 

The  proprietors  of  the  academy  procured  an  act  of 
incorporation  under  the  title  of  "Amesbury  and  Sal- 
isbury Academy  Incorporation,"  with  power  to  hold 
real  estate  to  the  amount  often  thousand  dollars. 

The  West  Amc8l)ury  High  School  Uliildlng  was  en- 
larged and  greatly  improved  the  present  year,  at  a 
cost  of  eight  thousand  dollars. 


On  the  15th  of  July  the  corner-stone  of  the  Baptist 

Church  at  West  Amesbury  was  laid  by  the  society 
founded  in  1867. 

Rev.  William  F.  Potter  was  this  year  settled  by  the 
Universalist  Society  at  West  Amesbury. 

The  carriage-factory  of  J.  R.  Huntington,  in  Lin- 
coln Court,  was  burnt,  Ajiril  2ljd,  and  he  commenced 
building  near  ibe  depot  the  following  May. 

The  present  post-office  building  was  erected  this 
year,  and  also  the  block  of  stores  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street,  by  the  Salisbury  Mills  Company. 

1870.  The  ])opulation  of  the  town  now  numbers 
five  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-one,  an  increase 
of  one  thousand  and  seventy-four  during  the  last  ten 
years. 

The  appropriations  have  largely  increased,  owing 
in  part  to  the  change  in  the  school  system.  For 
schools,  SfiGdO  ;  for  highways,  $2500;  for  poor  and 
town  charges,  $7000. 

A  school-house  was  this  year  built  at  the  Ferry, 
costing  seven  thousand  dollars. 

On  the  4th  of  February  a  most  destructive  fire  oc- 
curred at  West  Amesbury.  The  wheel-factory  of 
Foster  &  Howe,  with  the  iidjoining  buildings  and 
contents,  were  entirely  consumed  ;  the  total  loss  being 
not  far  from  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars. 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  November  the  ancient 
academy  was  burnt.  It  was  the  work  of  an  incendi- 
ary, no  doubt,  and  it  is  a  little  singular  that  it  was 
burnt  "  pope  night." 

1871.  The  newly-located  roads  around  "Sargent's 
square "  at  West  Amesbury  were  accepted  by  the 
town,  and  also  Pleasant  Street  at  the  Mills. 

A  fire  district  was  organized  at  West  Amesbury  the 
present  year. 

The  stable  of  C.  W.  Little  was  burnt  June  2d,  but 
most  of  the  contents  were  saved. 

Rev.  T.  S.  Boyd  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gationalist Society  at  the  Mills  December  27th. 

Rev.  N.  R.  Wright  was  settled  by  the  Universalist 
Society  at  West  Amesbury. 

Captain  Thomas  Baily  died  at  the  Ferry,  May  30tli, 
aged  eighty-tW'O  years.  In  early  life  he  was  a  school- 
teacher, employed  in  several  districts  in  town  as  early 
as  1812.  At  a  later  date  he  was  largely  engaged  in 
shipbuilding.  He  was  frequently  on  the  Board  of 
Selectmen,  and  served  as  Representative  in  1828. 

1872.  The  Salisbury  Mills  completed  a  dam  across 
Powow  River  at  White  Hall,  flowing  a  large  tract  of 
land,  and  inclosing  a  large  body  of  water  now  known 
iis  "  Lake  Gardner."  It  was  an  expensive  work,  in- 
volving an  outlay  of  some  sixty  thousand  d(dlars. 

The  necessity  of  a  larger  hall  in  the  village  has 
been  apparent  for  some  length  of  time,  and  this  year 
Messrs.  Kelley  and  Woods  completed  the  Merrimac 
Opera  Hall  on  Friend  Street. 

Under  a  recent  act  of  the  Legislature  road  com- 
missioners were  chosen,   but   their  services   proving 
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unsatisfactory,  the  old  system  was  restored  after  one 
year's  experience. 

Rev.  E.  M.  Bartlett  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Bajttist  Church  and  Society  at  ^Vest  Aniesbury  in 
October  of  this  year. 

Rev.  Samuel  S.  Speer  was  elected  rector  of  St. 
James'  Church,  and  officiated  till  1877. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  about  ten  o'clock  p.m.,  the 
hat  factory  near  I'owow  River  bridge  was  found  to  be 
on  fire,  and  so  rapi<l  wiis  the  progress  of  the  flames 
that  the  engines  in  town  were  unable  to  do  but  little 
service,  except  to  protect  the  neighboring  buildings. 
The  factory  was  a  large  four-story  wooden  building, 
erected  in  186.3,  and  employed  eighty  persons. 

On  the  night  of  the  24th  of  August,  the  barn  at  the 
"  Major  Gordon  "  place  at  the  Ferry  was  burnt. 

1873.  On  the  evening  of  November  3d  the  Town 
Hall  was  found  to  be  on  fire,  and  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  water,  the  engines  which,  were  promptly 
on  hand,  were  unable  to  render  much  assistance. 
It  w.as  the  work  of  an  incendiary  without  doubt,  and 
done  at  this  time  to  bother  the  town-meeting  on  the 
morrow. 

The  people  assembled  to  hold  the  annual  election, 
simply  opening  the  meeting,  and  then  adjourning  to 
the  house  of  Joseph  Merrill,  who  was  then  clerk, 
and  the  election  was  gone  through  with  in  due  form. 
Failing  to  elect  the  full  number  of  Representatives  a 
second  meeting  was  held  at  Mr.  Merrill's  Nov.  24th. 

Rev.  Dr.  Corkin  was  engaged  as  pastor  of  the  Uni- 
versalist  Society  at  West  Amesbury. 

The  foundation  of  the  new  Catholic  Church  was 
laid  with  appropriate  cermonies  this  year. 

The  horse  railroad  from  Newburyport  to  Amesbury 
was  completed  this  year,  and  was  very  liberally  pa- 
tronized. 

The  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  Christian  Society 
formed  a  church  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  George 
T.  Ridlon. 

The  constant  increase  of  population  had  so  in- 
creased the  number  of  scholars,  that  it  became  nec- 
essary to  provide  additional  room.  To  meet  this 
want,  a  house  was  built  on  Friend  Street,  at  a  cost 
of  five  thousand  dollar.^. 

The  town  decided  to  aid  in  building  the  "  Ames- 
bury Railroad"  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  but  the  undertaking  failed  of  success. 

1874.  The  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Sparhawk  oc- 
curred at  Newburyport,  May  17th.  He  was  a  promi- 
nent and  much  beloved  physician  at  Amesbury  for 
many  years,  removing  to  the  city  a  short  time  before 
his  death.  He  freely  gave  to  all  in  want,  and  was 
ever  ready  to  aid  suffering  humanity,  being  truly  the 
"  poor  man's  doctor." 

A  monument  was  erected  over  his  grave  by  his 
friends  and  very  properly  inscribed  "To  the  memory 
of  our  beloved  physician." 

This  year  a  soldiers'  monument  was  erected  in  the 
East  Cemetery  and  dedicated  by  appropriate  services. 


1876.  Aniesbury,  which  for  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  had  seen  but  slight  change  in 
its  territory,  was  this  year,  by  act  of  the  Legislature, 
cut  in  two,  and  the  town  of  Mcrrimac  established  in 
the  West  Parish.  Thus,  one-half  the  territory  and 
two-fifths  of  the  population  were  lost.  The  measure 
was  strongly  opposed  by  many,  but  without  success. 
Financially  the  old  town  lost  nothing  by  the  change, 
while  the  new  town  gained  some  advantages  with 
very  little  expense. 

During  the  summer  the  Salisbury  Mills  suspended 
operations,  which  deprived  hundreds  of  persons  of 
employment,  causing  a  very  general  depression  in 
business. 

June  1st.  The  Ring  House  at  the  Pond  caught  fire 
from  a  defect  in  the  chimney,  and  was  entirely  con- 
sumed, with  its  contents. 

1877.  It  was  now  very  hard  times,  and  help  could 
be  obtained  at  less  than  living  prices.  In  fact,  many 
were  unable  to  find  work  at  any  price.  The  only  ex- 
ception was  the  carriage  business,  which  continued 
good  through  the  whole  period  of  depression. 

1878.  During  the  Latter  part  of  last  year  the  Merri- 
mac  Hat  Company  commenced  the  foundation  of  the 
present  factory  near  Bailey's  Pond. 

The  old  mill  at  Salisbury  Point  had  become  unfit 
for  use,  and  the  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  here 
made  this  a  desirable  location. 

The  building  was  completed  early  in  the  season, 
and  dedicated  March  21st,  by  a  fair  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Old  Ladies'  Home.  It  proved  a  decided  success, 
the  net  proceeds  amounting  to  one  thousand  dollars. 

In  May  the  Salisbury  Mills  were  sold  to  John 
Gardner  and  others  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars.  This  was  a  most  pitiable  price,  and 
citizens  should  have  combined  for  the  purchase. 
The  change  brought  no  relief;  the  mills  were  allowed 
to  stand  idle. 

1879.  Dr.  Henry  S.  Dearborn,  of  the  Mills,  died 
August  25th.  He  was  a  physician  of  long  standing, 
and  had  an  extensive  practice. 

1880.  Jonathan  Nayson,  Esq.,  died  at  the  Mills 
April  23d.  He  was  a  druggist  in  town  for  many 
years,  but  had  at  different  periods  been  engaged  in 
other  callings.  The  Amesburi/  Chronicle,  devoted  to 
the  election  of  Andrew  .lackson  to  the  Presidency, 
was  published  by  him  and  John  Caldwell.  In  1836 
he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  again  in  1852, 
and  also  to  the  Constitutional  Convention.  Under 
Pierce's  administration  he  was  appointed  weigher 
and  gauger.  Under  Van  Buren's  administration  he 
was  appointed  postmaster.  He  also  held  the  office  of 
selectman  for  several  years. 

On  the  16th  of  March  the  Essex  Mils  were  sold  to 
the  Hamilton  Company  for  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  sale  of  these  mills  to  this  wealthy  or- 
ganization was  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  better 
times;  nor  were  people  disappointed  in  their  expec- 
tations, as  will  shortly  be  seen. 
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1881.  The  Congregational  Church  at  the  Mills 
celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  on  the  6th  of  De- 
cember. It  was  interesting  to  note  the  changes  which 
had  occurred  since  1831,  when  the  first  organization 
was  effected.  The  village  had  largely  increased  since 
the  erection  of  the  factories,  and  it  was  felt  that  the 
village  people  ought  not  to  be  undtr  the  necessity  of 
attending  the  Handy  Hill  meeting.  But  notwith- 
standing the  large  increase  of  population,  there  were 
but  eleven  found  to  join  in  calling  a  council  to  organ- 
ize the  new  church.  In  May,  1832,  the  late  Eleazer 
A.  Johnson  was  chosen  clerk,  which  office  he  re- 
tained for  forty  years.  He  was  present  on  this  occa- 
sion, although  very  aged,  and  enjoyed  every  word 
spoken.  Kev.  Joseph  H.  Towne,  D.D.,  the  first  pas- 
tor, was  also  present,  and  took  part  in  the  services, 
calling  to  mind  many  recollections  of  the  last  half- 
century.  An  historical  address  was  delivered  by  the 
pastor,  Kev.  Pliny  S.  Boyd,  full  of  interesting  infor- 
mation, which  was  listened  to  by  a  very  large  audi- 
ence. 

The  Hamilton  Company,  having  purchased  the  en- 
tire property  of  the  Essex  Mills,  were  now  making 
extensive  changes  and  repairs  on  the  corporation, 
with  a  view  of  putting  their  mills  in  full  operation. 
New  and  improved  machinery  was  procured  to  re- 
place the  old  and  worn,  and  several  mills  were 
changed  from  woolen  to  cotton.  Business  now  wore 
a  more  cheerful  aspect,  nearly  all  of  the  operatives 
being  busy  at  work. 

1882.  The  large  increase  of  scholars  in  town  made 
it  necessary  to  provide  more  school-rooms,  and  the 
committee  and  selectmen,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote, 
were  authorized  to  build  on  the  Academy  lot.  A 
large  two-story  house  was  built  with  special  reference 
to  accommodating  the  High  and  Grammar  Schools, 
which  were  opened  here  afier  its  completion. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  December  the  old 
Catholic  Church,  which  had  been  removed  to  the  rear 
of  the  new  one,  was  burned,  including  a  large  and 
valuable  library. 

1883.  During  a  severe  shower  on  the  5th  of  July, 
the  Hollow  Mill  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  with  its 
contents  consumed.  This  was  an  unfortunate  event, 
throwing  out  of  employ  a  large  number  of  operatives 
whose  monthly  pay  was  about  $5000. 

The  want  of  better  means  for  extinguishing  fires  in 
the  village  had  for  a  long  period  caused  some  fear  in 
case  the  most  thickly-settled  part  should  be  attacked 
by  the  devouring  element,  and  a  contract  was  made 
with  the  new  Water  Company  for  a  supply  of  water. 
The  large  reservoir  of  the  company  is  situated  on 
Powow  Hill,  some  two  hundred  feet  above  Market 
Square,  and  the  water  may  readily  be  carried  to  all 
parts  of  the  village. 

The  Amesbury  National  Bank,  with  a  capit:il  of 
$100,000,  was  organized,  and  commenced  business  the 
present  year,  with  Alexander  M.  Huntington  presi- 
dent, and  F.  F.  Morrill  cashier. 


1835.  The  matter  of  sewerage  came  before  the 
town  April  17th,  when  a  plan,  for  the  village  was  laid 
before  the  meeting  and  was  adopted.  This  system 
will  require  some  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  complete 
the  sewerage  of  the  village.  The  meeting  appro- 
priated six  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  to  commence 
the  work.  On  the  10th  of  September  Rev.  H.  M.  Scher- 
merhorn  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  the  Mills. 

1886.  The  2Sth,  29th  and  30th  of  January  will 
long  be  remembered  for  the  ice  which  covered  every 
tree  and  twig,  loading  them  so  heavily  that  day  and 
night  the  woods  resounded  with  crashing  limbs.  The 
oldest  inhabitants  had  no  recollection  of  its  equal, 
although  in  1831  there  was  a  heavy  covering  which 
did  much  damage.  This  year  a  little  twig  became  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate 
the  load  the  trees  were  carrying. 

On  the  morning  of  October  3d  the  Merrimac  Opera 
Hall  was  found  to  be  on  fire  in  the  third  story,  and  so 
far  advanced  that  all  efforts  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  flames  proved  unavailing.  Thus  the  village  was 
left  without  a  large  and  convenient  hall. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  commencing  Jan- 
uary, 188G,  a  petition  was  presented,  very  numerously 
signed,  asking  for  the  annexation  of  a  certain  portion 
of  Salisbury  to  Amesbury.  The  measure  was  ap- 
proved by  East  Salisbury  and  was  finally  successful- 
But  there  was  some  trouble  about  arranging  the  line. 
The  bounds  agreed  upon  were  to  start  from  the  chain 
bridge,  thence  running  to  the  powder-house,  and  from 
there  to  the  State  line  near  John  C.  Evans'  at  a  stone 
bound.  This  line  left  most  of  Rocky  Hill  in  the  old 
town,  including  the  venerable  church.  However, 
before  the  final  passage  of  the  bill  the  line  was 
changed  to  the  eastward,  slicing  ofi"  a  much  larger 
portion  of  the  old  town.  The  act  went  into  efi'ect 
July  Ist.  On  the  4th  a  very  general  celebration  was 
held  suitable  for  the  day,  although  the  object  mostly 
in  view  was  the  union  of  the  towns.  But  few 
changes  were  made  in  town  matters  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  year.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Opera 
Hall  no  convenient  room  for  town-meetings  was  to  be 
obtained,  and  they  were  held  in  difl'erent  places.  The 
annual  meeting  in  November  was  held  in  Veteran 
Hall,  and  several  subseipient  meetings  were  held  in 
the  carriage  repository  of  K.  F.  Briggs  &  Co.,  and  the 
annual  meeting  in  that  of  Walker  &  Shields. 

It  is  probable  that  before  the  fall  election  a  large 
and  elegant  hall  will  be  completed  by  a  private  com- 
pany, with  sufficient  conveniences  for  town  purposes. 
Ground  has  already  been  broken  for  the  foundation 
on  JIain  Street  ne.xt  to  the  Congregational  Church, 
by  Messrs.  JI.  D.  F.  Steere,  Wm.  E.  15iddle,  Thomas 
D.  Nelson  and  (ieorge  E.  Batchidder,  the  proprietotii. 

The  front  is  to  be  of  pressed  brick,  and  the  whole 
structure  is  to  be  built  in  the  most  thorough  manner, 
and  when  completed  will  not  cost  less  than  sixty-five 
thousand  dollars. 
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During  the  year  an  extension  of  Main  Street  at 
the  Mills  was  completed  across  the  Sparhawk  place 
to  the  Sandy  Hollow  road,  which,  in  connection  with 
Highland  Avenue  recently  opened  across  the  Lasell 
estate,  throws  into  the  market  a  large  number  of 
valuable  house-lots.  This  section  is  rapidly  gaining 
in  po]Hilation  and  is  destined  soon  to  be  one  of  the 
pleasantest  locations  in  town.  The  rapid  increase  in 
business  has  called  for  additional  tenements,  and  in 
every  part  of  the  village  may  be  found  new  houses 
springing  up  as  if  by  magic.  In  fact,  "Po  Hill"  is 
already  dotted  with  residences  far  up  its  southern 
slope,  and  bids  fair  within  a  brief  time  to  be  entirely 
occupied.  And  its  twin  sister  on  the  west  across 
Lake  Gardner,  "  Whittier's  Hill,"  will  soon  share  a 
like  fate.  Several  lots  have  been  purchased  far  up  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  hill,  where  a  most  beautiful 
view  of  the  village  and  surrounding  country  can  be  had. 

Should  present  prosperity  continue,  the  town  will 
soon  rank  with  the  largest  in  the  Commonwealth  and 
possibly  become  a  city. 

Manufactures. — In  the  early  days  of  the  colonies 
but  little  manufacturing  was  done.  Some  of  the 
coarser  articles  were  made  by  the  slow  hand-process, 
but  machinery  was  nearly  unknown.  Rough  carts, 
sleds,  mill-wheels,  plows,  hoes  and  other  similar  arti- 
cles were  made  by  the  blacksmiths  and  carpenter, 
and  that  was  about  the  extent  to  which  the  mechanical 
arts  had  attained.  The  first  enterprise  which  can, 
with  propriety,  be  considered  under  this  head,  is  the 
iron  works  at  the  Mills.  In  1710  Colonel  John 
March,  John  BarnarJ,  Joseph  Brown  and  Jarvis  Ring 
petitioned  the  towns  of  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  for 
leave  to  set  up  iron  works  at  the  falls  on  Powow 
River,  without  being  taxed.  Leave  was  readily 
granted,  and  the  petitioners  proceeded  to  erect  suita- 
ble works.  The  manufacture  of  iron  from  the  ore  ob- 
tained in  this  section  was,  however,  a  very  hazardous 
business,  to  say  the  least,  and  needed  all  the  encour- 
agement which  the  two  towns  could  give.  Hitherto 
the  industries  of  the  village  had  been  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  saw-mills,  grist-mills  and  blacksmith- 
ing.  The  fact  that  iron  existed  in  the  neighborhood 
was  probably  known  at  a  much  earlier  date,  but  the 
most  favorable  localities  were  first  selected  for  the 
business.  The  principal  inducement  for  commencing 
business  here  was  the  valuable  water-power,  which 
was  important  on  account  of  the  heavy  trip-hammer 
needed  in  the  work. 

The  ore  was  not  abundant  or  easily  obtained,  being 
mostly  taken  from  the  ponds  in  Newton  and  Kings- 
ton.    A  small  part  was  dug  from  the  swamp. 

That  iron  exists  in  this  vicinity  the  casual  observer 
will  not  fail  to  notice,  from  the  stones  in  and  near  the 
Powow,  many  of  which  strongly  resemble  the  crude 
ore.  The  walls  by  the  road-side,  in  one  part  of  New- 
ton, have  that  rusty  appearance  which  the  presence 
of  iron  usually  imparts. 

This  new  enterprise  was  managed  by  a  stock  com- 


pany, the  capital  of  which  is  unknown.  From  the  sale 
of  the  stock,  at  a  later  date,  it  was  evidently  divided 
into  twenty-four  shares.  These  frequently  changed 
hands,  and  were  described  as  "  one  twenty-fourth 
part."  The  ore  was  either  boated  or  carted  to  the 
works  at  the  Mills,  as  circumstances  required,  where 
it  passed  through  the  smelting  process,  and,  when 
cooled  to  the  proper  temperature,  was  passed  under 
heavy  trip-hammers  and  drawn  into  bars  ready  for 
the  blacksmith's  use. 

How  long  these  works  were  continued  at  the  Mills 
is  not  known,  but  jirobably  some  twenty-five  years, 
till  it  became  necessary  to  remove  farther  into  the 
country,  where  wood  was  plenty  and  cheap. 

The  business  was  removed  to  Trickling  Falls,  where 
it  was  continued  many  years.  The  iron  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  one  who,  in  his  younger  days,  had  worked 
it:  "When  I  worked  with  my  father,  this  old  iron 
used  to  come  in  to  be  made  over  into  different  articles, 
but  it  was  very  poor,  difficult  to  weld,  and  when  hot 
would  smoke  and  give  out  a  bad  smell.  It  could  not 
be  drawn  into  nails,  and  if  bent  short  would  break, 
unless  very  hot." 

This  home-made  iron  was  made  into  anchors,  saw- 
mill cranks,  spindles  for  turning  the  stones  in  grist- 
mills, cart-tires,  cranes,  fire-dogs  and  other  plain  heavy 
work.  A  number  of  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  people 
removed  when  the  works  were  taken  to  Kingston,  and 
their  descendants  are  found  in  the  vicinity  at  the 
present  time. 

Although  the  manufacture  of  iron  was  abandoned, 
the  working  of  the  material  into  articles  of  public  use 
was  continued  for  more  than  a  century.  In  1796,  or 
near  that  time,  Jacob  Perkins,  the  famous  inveotor  of 
machinery,  set  up  the  first  nail-machine. in  the  United 
States,  here  on  the  Powow.  Until  now  nails  were 
forged  by  the  blacksmiths  by  a  very  slow  pro- 
cess, and  were  an  expensive  article.  By  Mr.  Perkins' 
invention  they  were  made  very  rapidly.  The  first 
machine  simply  cut  them,  and  a  second  process  was 
required  to  head  them,  but  an  improved  machine  was 
soon  invented  which  completed  the  nail  at  once. 

The  "Gazeteer  of  Massachusetts,"  printed  in  1828, 
says  :  "  An  extensive  iron  factory  was  established  at 
the  Mills  in  1800,  where  one  thousand  tons  of  iron 
have  been  wrought  in  a  year."  This,  no  doubt,  refers 
to  the  old  rolling-mill  and  nail-factory  which  con- 
tinued operations  till  about  1825.  Much  heavy  work 
was  done  at  the  rolling-mill  ;  many  heavy  anchors 
were  made,  which  called  into  use  the  heavy  trip- 
hammer worked  by  water-power. 

The  late  Enoch  Winkley  continued  the  nail  busi- 
ness in  a  building  on  Mill  Street  for  a  short  time,  and 
was  the  last  to  engage  in  it  at  the  Mills.  After  the 
discontinuance  of  the  iron  and  nail  business,  the  old 
rolling-mill  was  used  for  the  manufacture  of  starch 
for  a  brief  period.  It  was  finally  sold  to  the  Salis- 
bury Company,  and  in  1862  gave  place  to  the  large 
mill  now  known  as  No.  8. 
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Cotton  and  Woolen  Manufacttires. — Where  the  beau- 
tiful Powow  comes  foaming  down  over  the  ragged 
rocks,  falling  about  ninety  feet  in  a  short  distance, 
mills  of  some  kind  have  been  busy  from  a  very  early 
date,  but  not  till  1812  was  any  attempt  made  to  man- 
ufacture cotton  and  woolen  goods  on  an  extensive 
scale.  This  year  (1812)  a  company  was  formed,  com- 
posed, in  part,  of  the  following  persons :  Ezra  Wor- 
then,  Paul  Moody,  Thomas  Boardman,  Jacob  Kent, 
Mr.  Itundlett  and  Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Ezra  Worthen 
was  appointed  agent.  This  factory  was  on  Mill 
Street,  where  it  yet  stands,  although  enlarged  and 
greatly  changed.  The  first  cloths  made  found  a 
ready  sale  to  clothe  the  soldiers  and  people  during 
the  war  with  England.  In  fact,  the  demand  was  so 
great  for  that  class  of  goods  that  the  following  j'ear 
(1813)  a  second  mill  was  built,  just  south  of  the  first, 
by  Jonathan  Morrill,  Esq.  (commonly  known  as 
"Ensign").  These  two  mills  gave  employment  to 
many  of  the  townspeople  and  were  a  public  benefit. 
1.1  1825  a  large  mill  was  built  on  High  Street  by  the 
Salisbury  Company,  which  gave  a  new  impetus  to 
business  and  largely  increased  the  population  of  this 
section.  But  tenements  could  hardly  be  built  to  sup- 
ply this  sudden  demand,  and  houses  were  moved 
from  the  Ferry  to  accommodate  the  workmen  in  the 
mills. 

From  the  small  beginning  of  one  mill  in  1812  the 
business  has  steadily  increased  until  to-day  the  Ham-' 
ilton  Company  have  eight  large  mills  in  successful 
operation. 

Hatting  Business. — Of  the  first  seventeen  who  be- 
came sole  proprietors  of  the  town  in  1054,  not  one,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  a  hatter.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  branch  was  by  Deacon  Moses  Chase, 
of  Newbury,  a  descendant  of  Aquila  Chase.  The 
exact  time  when  he  commenced  the  business  cannot 
be  determined,  but  in  1707  he  petitioned  the  town  for 
a  small  ])iece  of  land  on  the  Ferry  road,  next  to 
Powow  River,  to  build  a  hatter's  shop  on.  The  re- 
quest was  granted,  he  receiving  a  lot  thirty  feet 
square. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  his  first  shop  stood  near 
the  small  brook  in  the  rear  of  the  houses  on  the  west 
side  of  the  street,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  here  and 
taxed  four  years  before,  asking  for  the  lot  beside  the 
Powow,  would  seem  to  confirm  the  tradition.  In 
1763  he  paid  only  a  poll-tax,  but  the  next  year  he 
was  rated  for  some  projierty,  which  may  have  been  a 
shop  where  he  was  working. 

How  long  the  business  was  continued  at  the  Ferry 
by  Heacon  Ciiase  and  his  son  Bailey  is  not  known, 
but  the  shop  was  occupied  for  hatting  many  years. 
The  late  Daniel  Long  manufactured  hats  here  for 
some  time.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  a  century  ago 
the  business  was  started  at  the  Mills,  on  Main  Street, 
in  the  building  since  converted  into  a  dwelling- 
house,  owneil  and  occupied  by  the  late  Daniel  Mor- 
rill. 


About  1838  Isaac  Martin,  a  native  of  the  Ferry, 
commenced  hatting  near  Powow  River  bridge,  in  the 
basement  of  the  house  now  owned  by  Timothy  Bag- 
ley.  Associated  with  him  was  the  late  Albert  Gale. 
Subsequently  they  removed  to  the  old  building  on 
the  wharf,  where  the  business  was  continued  till 
about  IS.'iS.  In  the  mean  time  the  late  Abner  L. 
Bailey  had  become  connected  with  the  business  and 
by  his  energy  and  perseverance  became  very  success- 
ful. After  continuing  the  business  some  length  of 
time,  mostly  at  Salisbury  Point,  under  the  title  of 
"Merrimac  Hat  Company,"  a  new  company  was 
formed,  called  the  "  Amesbury  Hat  Company,"  and 
the  town  landing  (near  Powow  River  bridge)  pur- 
chased, on  which  a  large  factory  was  built.  Before 
going  into  operation  this  company  was  consolidated 
with  the  '■  Merrimac  Hat  Company,"  of  which  Mr. 
Bailey  was  agent  and  a  large  owner. 

In  1864  Alfred  Bailey  organized  the  "  Horton  Hat 
Company,"  which  commenced  operations  near  the 
present  large  mill  on  Merrimac  Street.  This  com- 
pany sold  out  to  the  Merrimac  Company  July  18, 
1866,  when  the  latter  company  assumed  the  entire 
business. 

The  company  now  employ  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  hands,  viz. :  one  hundred  and  eighteen  males 
and  fifty-one  females.  The  number  of  hats  manufac- 
tured in  1886  was  forty-one  thousanil  lour  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  dozen,  valued  at  two  hundred  and 
eighty-three  thousand  dollars.  For  the  last  thirteen 
years  the  present  efficient  agent,  R.  B.  Hawley,  Esq., 
has  had  charge  of  the  business. 

CAURiAtiK  Bu.siSF.ss. — About  1800  the  carriage 
business  was  commenced  on  a  small  scale  in  the  West 
Parish  by  Michael  Emory,  wood-worker  ;  Willam  Lit- 
tle, plater;  and  Stephen  Bailey,  trimmer.  The  method 
of  manufacturing  was  very  dirt'erent  from  the  present, 
the  separate  parts  being  made  in  shops  devoted  to 
that  work.  It  was  quite  a  tjisk  to  make  the  ex- 
changes necessary  to  complete  a  carriage.  There  was 
little  variation  in  style  or  finish,  and  the  carriages 
were  mostly  "  the  one-hoss  chaise." 

But  from  this  small  beginning  an  important  busi- 
ness gradually  grew  up,  and  in  1880  more  than  six- 
teen hundred  carriages  were  built,  amounting  in  value 
to  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  live  hun- 
dred dollars.  To  complete  this  large  amount  of  work 
two  hundred  and  fifty  hands  were  employed. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the  business  was  con- 
fined to  the  Wewt  Parish,  but  in  1853  Jacob  R.  Hun- 
tington commenced  the  maiiulacture  of  cheap  car- 
riages at  the  Mills.  This  was  an  important  move  in 
the  right  direction.  Hitherto  carriages  had  been  ex- 
pensive, those  built  at  West  and  South  Amesbury 
averaging  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars  each. 
Mr.  Huntington,  in  putting  a  cheaper  article  on  the 
market,  supplied  a  want  of  long  standing.  A  ready 
sale  was  found,  and  soon  others  enteretl  the  business, 
spreading  far  and  wide  the  products  of  their  work- 
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sliops.  Witli  the  large  increase  of  trade  come  also 
great  variation  in  style  and  finish,  to  meet  the  con- 
stant demand  for  hifrlier  grade  carriages.  Work  of 
every  style  and  grade,  from  the  cheap,  light  carriage 
to  the  most  costly  and  elegant,  may  now  be  obtained 
at  Amesbury. 

There  are  at  present  about  thirty  establishments  in 
the  business,  varying  in  their  manufactures  from  a 
few  thousands  to  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  largest  number  of  carriages  built  by  one  firm  in 
ISSG  was  2500.  One  other  firm  built  2018,  and  one 
1200.  Nearly  every  firm  built  several  hundreds,  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  about  thirty 
factories  busily  engaged,  some  idea  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  carriages  made  may  be  had.  It  has  become  an 
important  industry,  adding  largely  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  town,  and  one  which  is  destined  to  be  still 
further  increased  by  the  skill  of  the  workmen  and 
good  judgment  and  enterprise  of  the  manufacturers. 

Churches  and  Keligious  Societies. — There 
are  eleven  churches  and  societies  in  town,  viz.,  three 
Congregational  and  one  each  of  the  following  denom- 
inations: Baptist,  Episcopal,  Catholic,  Friends,  Free 
Baptist,  Methodist,  Universalist,  Christian  Baptist. 
The  most  ancient  of  these  societies  is  the  Friends', 
which  was  organized  and  a  house  built  in  1705. 
From  that  date  they  have  always  had  a  house  of  wor- 
ship on  this  street,  which  was  very  properly  named 
for  their  order.  The  society  at  Kocky  Hill  was  or- 
ganized in  1711  as  the  Second  Parish  in  Salisbury, 
and  the  present  church  built  in  1785.  Most  of  the 
other  churches  have  been  built  and  the  societies  or- 
ganized within  the  present  century. 

Schools. — Amesbury  has  (including  eight  paro- 
chial) thirty-three  schools.  The  consolidated  High 
School  is  now  occupying  the  High  School  building  re- 
cently built  on  the  ancient  academy  lot. 

The  whole  number  of  children  between  five  and 
fifteen  is  thirteen  hundred,  and  the  sum  appropriated 
for  school  purposes  fourteen  thousand  dollars.  The 
education  of  the  young  is  well  provided  for  and  care- 
fully looked  after  by  the  School  Board. 

Farms. — The  town  as  now  constituted  may  very 
properly  be  designated  a  manufacturing  town.  It 
has  a  territory  of  about  twelve  square  miles,  being 
three  miles  wide  and  four  long. 

The  eastern  section  is  thickly  settled  by  the  vil- 
lage, which  extends  from  the  Merrimac  River  nearly 
to  the  New  Hampshire  line.  The  western  section  is  de- 
voted to  farming  purposes.  There  are  about  seventy- 
five  farms  in  town,  not  including  homesteads  of  two 
or  three  acres. 

Pleasant  Valley,  a  tract  of  intervale  land  bordering 
the  river,  is  a  beautiful  locality,  containing  several 
excellent  farms  within  its  limits.  Formerly  large 
quantities  of  salt  hay  were  boated  here  for  consump- 
tion on  the  farms,  but  the  practice  is  becoming  less 
frequent,  tlie  farmers  depending  largely  upon  patent 
fertilizers  for  their  crops. 
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The  Buttonwood  (the  southwest  section  of  the 
town )  has  a  few  good  farms  and  a  factory  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  fertilizers,  owned  and  managed 
by  William  Lavery. 

The  Pond  Hills  District  includes  nearly  twenty 
farms,  and  is  purely  a  farming  section.  The  soil  is 
good  and  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  Large  quan- 
tities of  strawberries  are  raised  here,  many  of  which 
are  sent  to  the  Boston  market.  This  street  is  the 
main  thoroughfare  between  Amesbury  and  Merrimac. 

The  Pond  District  includes  several  farms  which 
are  somewhat  broken  by  hills  and  ridges,  and  the 
soil  is  less  productive  than  some  other  sections. 
Kimball's  Pond  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  on  the 
south  side  of  the  district  and  a  general  resort  for 
pleasure-parties  during  the  hot  season. 

The  Lion's  Mouth  is  a  small  district,  including 
several  farms  and  the  Almshouse.  The  soil  is  good 
and  the  farms  very  productive.  Having  a  good 
market  very  near  has  made  land  very  valuable  in 
this  vicinity  and  it  readily  commands  a  good  price. 

White  Hall  embraces  the  northern  section  of  the 
town  to  the  State  line.  It  is  mostly  an  elevated  tract 
of  land  and  aflbrds  a  very  fine  view  of  the  village 
and  surrounding  country.  There  are  several  good 
farms  in  the  vicinity,  which  are  well-managed  and 
in  a  high  state  staie  of  cultivation.  Lake  Gardner, 
on  the  east,  is  a  beautiful  body  of  water  extending 
northward  to  the  South  Hampton  line.  "  Whichcr's" 
Hill,  on  the  southwest,  is  a  fine,  well-rounded  elevation 
which  bids  fair  to  be  covered  with  residences  in  a 
few  years. 

To  the  eastward  of  Powow  Hill  is  situated  the  dis- 
trict long  known  as  "Allen's  Corner,"  Here  are 
several  good  farms,  which,  under  the  good  manage- 
ment of  their  owners,  produce  large  crops. 

In  the  southeast  section  of  the  town  is  situated  the 
district  very  generally  known  as  Rocky  Hill.  The 
ledge,  which  underlies  the  entire  territory  from  Hav- 
erhill to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  crops  out  in  this  vicinity 
and  very  likely  gave  name  to  the  district. 

Most  of  the  soil  is  good  here,  tspecially  near  the 
village.  The  eastern  part,  which  borders  on  the  large 
plain  in  Salisbury,  is  sandy,  but  produces  very  good 
crops  of  corn,  rye,  etc.  The  central  portion  of  the  dis- 
trict is  hilly  and  somewhat  broken  by  the  protruding 
ledges.  There  are,  however,  some  good  and  prosper- 
ous farmers.  The  village  is  fa.st  encroaching  on  this 
romantic  territory  and  soon  it  will  be  thickly  dotted 
with  residences. 

Tlte  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Society  was  organized  in  1856  and  has 
been  accomplishing  good  results  in  its  sphere  of 
action. 

Gej;eral  Matters. — Banks. — Amesbury  his  two 
national  bank'',  viz.,  the  Powow,  incorporated  in 
1836,  and  the  Amesbury,  incorporporated  in  1883, 
and  also  the  Salisbury  and  Amesbury  Institution  for 
Savings. 
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Newspaper). — The  first  paper  printed  in  town  was 
the  Amesbury  Chrnnicte,  publibhed  every  Thursday 
morning  by  Nayson  &  Caldwell,  in  1832.  In  1833 
Mr.  Caldwell  assumed  charge  and  continued  the 
paper  under  the  title  of  Evening  Chronicle.  In  1834 
Mr.  Caldwell  changed  the  title  to  Morning  Courier. 
In  1837  the  name  was  changed  to  News  and  Courier, 
C.  E.  Patten,  editor;  Caldwell  &  Whitman,  pub- 
lishers. In  1839  Mr.  Caldwell  again  resumed  lull 
control  and  changed  the  name  to  Evening  Transcript, 
continuing  its  publication  up  to  1840,  when  he  sold 
to  Robert  Rich.  Mr.  Kich  soon  sold  to  Josei)h  M. 
Pettengill,  who  changed  the  heading  to  Vilhigc  Tran- 
script. Mr.  Pettengill  retained  the  management  up 
to  1845,  when  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Joseph  E. 
Hood,  and  the  paper  was  continued  under  the  title  of 
Essex  Transcript,  and  was  made  the  organ  of  the  old 
Liberty  party  in  E-sex  County.  Mr.  Hood  withdrew 
after  a  few  months,  and  G.  J.  L.  Colby  was  announced 
as  editor.  In  184.S  Mr.  Pettengill  sold  to  Daniel  F. 
Morrill,  who  continued  its  publicatiou  one  year  as 
the  Villager.  In  1849  W.  H.  B.  Currier  assumed 
control  of  the  paper  and  continued  to  publish  it  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  In  1S83  Mr.  Currier  sold  to 
J.  M.  and  I.  J.  Potter,  who  continue  its  publication  as 
Amesbury  and  Salisbury  Villager. 

In  1880  a  second  paper  was  publi>hed  by  J.  B. 
Rogers,  called  the  Weekly  News,  but  recently  changed 
to  Amesbury  News.  This  paper  is  now  on  its  sixth 
volume  and  bids  fair  to  continue  indefinitely. 

Fost-offtces. — Until  1820  the  Mills  had  no  post- 
office,  but  mail  matter  was  left  at  Clark  Maxlield's 
store.  At  the  above  date  Captain  Jonathan  Morrill 
was  appointed  postmaster  and  his  office  was  near  the 
spot  where  the  new  Opera  Hall  is  to  be  located. 
About  1836  .Jacob  Carter  was  appointed  and  removed 
the  office  to  Wadleigh'sbloik.  President  Van  Huren 
ai)pointed  Philip  Osgood,  who  removed  the  office  to 
a  small  building  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Friend 
Streets.  Near  the  close  of  Van  Buren's  administra- 
tion Mr.  Osgood  resigned  and  Jonathan  Nayson  was 
appointed.  After  the  inauguration  of  President 
Harrison  John  Walsh  was  appointed  and  established 
the  office  in  a  building  where  No.  7  Mill  now  stands. 
After  the  accession  of  Mr.  Tyler  to  the  Presidency 
Daniel  Hlasdell  was  appointed  and  removed  the  office 
to  the  corner  of  Friend  Street  again. 

In  1853  David  Bagley  was  appointed  by  Presiilent 
Pierce,  and  retained  the  office  until  President  Lin- 
coln's administration  commenced,  when  David  Batch- 
elder  took  the  office,  holding  it  till  the  close  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  term.  He  removed  the  office  to  the 
store  of  David  French.  In  18(59  W.  H.  B.  Currier 
was  appointed,  and  soon  after  removed  the  office  to 
its  present  location.  In  1873  J.  T.  Clarkson  was  ap- 
pointed jiostmaster,  and  held  the  odice  till  1881, 
when  J.  T.  (ioodrich  was  appointed  and  served  till 
the  election  of  President  Cleveland  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Hiram  Foot,  the  present  incumbent. 


At  present  the  town  is  enjoying  a  season  of  un- 
usual prosperity;  business  of  all  kinds  is  brisk,  creat- 
ing a  demand  for  tenements  which  cannot  be  sup- 
plied. But  many  new  houses  are  being  erected,  the 
number  which  will  be  completed  in  course  of  the  sea- 
son being  estimated  at  nearly  one  hundred.  New 
streets  are  being  opened  in  various  parts  of  the  vil- 
lage, thus  bringing  into  the  market  many  desirable 
house-lots.     The  populatiofl  is  rapidly  increasing. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


THE   ROWELL    FAMILY. 

Valentine  Rowell,  from  whom  most  of  the  family 
descend,  was  here  in  the  early  settlement.  He  was 
granted  land  in  the  first  division  in  1(140;  married 
Joanna  Pindar,  of  Ipswich,  November  14,  1(543;  re- 
moved to  Amesbury  1G51 ;  died  May  7,  1()G2.  His  son 
Philip,  born  January  8, 1647,  married  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Abraham  Morrill,  Sr.,  of  Salisbury,  and  was 
killed  by  the  Indians  July  7,  1600.  His  homestead 
was  near  the  corner  of  School  and  Pleasant  Streets. 
Jacob,  son  of  Philip,  was  born  1G()!);  married  Hannah 
Barnard,  of  Andover.  His  homestead  was  on  Friend 
Street.  He  died  August  18,  1747.  He  owned  a  part 
of  the  iron-works  located  near  the  first  dam  on  Pow- 
ow  River,  doing  an  extensive  business  for  those 
times.  This,  with  other  property  he  bequeathed  to 
his  son  Philip,  born  January  28,  llilLJ;  married 
Elizabeth  Purinton,  October  10,  17UI;  died  April  18, 
1780.  His  homestead  was  where  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Stephen  Woodman  now  is.  To  him  much  of 
the  early  thrift  and  business  of  the  village  was  due. 
He  was  not  only  actively  engaged  in  the  iron-works, 
but  was  also  a  surveyor  of  land,  wrote  many  deeds 
and  wills,  and  was  an  exchanger  of  currency  which 
floated  from  province  to  province.  He  also  dealt  in 
English  and  West  India  goods.  His. was  indeed  the 
country  store  of  olden  days.  He,  as  well  as  most  of 
his  descendants,  was  attached  to  the  Friends'  Society. 
In  his  will  he  gave  filty  pounds  to  the  Amesbury 
Friends'  Jleeting,  which  fund  is  enjoyed  to-day.  The 
society's  first  house  was  on  the  site  of  the  Public 
Library;  the  second  on  the  site  of  the  brick  house, 
Friend  Street;  the  third,  where  the  Friends'  brick 
meeting-house  now  stands;  their  present  house  is 
their  fourth. 

Jacob  H<iwell,  son  of  Philip,  followed  many  of  the 
avocations  of  his  father.  He  was  born  February  12, 
1724.  His  homestead  was  on  High  Street,  corner  of 
Powow.  He  married  Anna,  daughter  of  James  Bux- 
ton, of  Salem,  January  22,  I7(!l.  He  died  September 
29,  1813,  aged  eighty-nine.  His  wife  died  November 
9,  1822,  aged  ninety-one  years.  They  had  eight 
children — Philip,  who  left  three  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter; Abigail,  who  married  Edward  South wich,  of 
Danvers;  .Tames,   drowned   when  a    lad;  John,  un- 
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married ;  Elizabeth,  married  James  Purinton,  Ken- 
sington, N.  H.;  Jacob,  of  whom  more  later;  Anna, 
unmarried;  James,  who  lel't  two  sons,  was  drowned 
June  IG,  182ti. 

Jaeob  Rowell,  the  suliject  of  our  sketch,  was  born 
October  30,  1771.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  sterling 
integrity,  gonial  and  sincere  in  his  attachments.  He 
enjoyed  tlie  friendship  and  confidence  of  many  prom- 
inent men  in  social  and  bu<ines^  circles.  He  married 
Abigail,  daughter  of  John  Jones,  November  22,  1S04, 
in  Friends'  Meeting.  She  was  born  July  7,  1782,  and 
died  June  10,  1S43;  he  died  February  6,  1853,  and 
together  they  are  buried  in  the  Union  Cemetery,  and 
a  monument  is  erected  to  their  memory.  They  were 
the  parents  of  ten  children — -JoHX,  born  January  28, 
1806,  married  S.irah  M.  Stuart,  died  June  27,  1872, 
left  daughter,  Sarah  A.,  wife  of  S.  E.  Patten  ;  Eliza- 
beth, born  February  8,  1807,  living;  Jacob,  born 
December  10,  ISOS,  married  Irena  A.  Jones,  died 
February  22.  1871,  left  two  children,  Mary  and  George 
J.;  Rebecca,  died  in  childhood;  Samuel,  living, 
born  August  22,  1815,  married  Lydia  J.  Keal  Septem- 
ber 11,  1841,  has  five  children, — Abbie  R.,  wife  of 
Charles  Tredic  (has  two  daughters),  Oliver  D.,  Samuel, 
Jr.,  Edward  H.,  and  John,  who  has  two  children  ; 
Charles,  living,  born  October  24,  1817,  married  R. 
Ann  Healey,  has  Anna  H.,  wife  of  George  F.  Talbot, 
and  has  two  sons;  Jacob  A.,  who  has  two  daughters; 
Charles,  Jr.,  who  has  one  daughter,  and  Clarence  E., 
who  has  one  daughter  ;  George,  born  September  16, 
1819,  married  Rebecca  G.  Jones  January  1, 1856,  died 
November  19,  1871,  left  one  son,  George  William; 
Abigail  J.,  living;  Sarah,  died  November  23, 1884; 
Mary,  died  June  6,  1827. 

Jacob  Rowell  resided  during  the  closing  years  of 
his  life  in  the  house  on  Friend  Street,  corner  of  Pond, 
where  reside  his  daughters,  who  gratefully  cherish  his 
memory. 

The  family,  the  most  part  being  Friends,  have  been 
steadfast  in  the  pursuit  of  their  daily  vocations,  leav- 
ing the  civil  and  military  affairs  to  others,  being  at 
at  once  helpful  in  keeping  alive  the  manufacturing 
and  business  interests,  as  well  as  the  moral  life  of  the 
past  years  of  this  community. 


ROBERT   fatten. 

Stephen  Patten,  the  grandfather  of  Robert,  was 
born  June  19,  1707,  and  his  father,  Willis,  December 
11,  1738,  and  died  September  12,  1816.  The  occupa- 
tion of  Willis  Patten,  was  that  of  cooper,  brickmaker 
and  farmer.  He  married  Hannah  Sargent,  and  had 
nine  children,  viz.  :  Stephen,  Jonathan,  Willis, 
Moses,  Amos,  Robert,  Hannah,  Unis  and  Thomas. 

Robert,  whose  portrait  is  here  shown,  was  born 
at  South  Amesbury,  October  28,  1776,  when  the 
great  struggle  of  iudepen  lence  was  progressing. 
About  1807  he  bought  the  John  Hoyt,  Sr.,  home- 
stead  of  one  of  his  descendants  and  moved  to   the 


Mills,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
was  president  of  the  Powow  River  Bank  from  1850 
until  his  death,  February  27,  1858,  and  was  the  first 
treasurer  of  the  Savings  Bank,  which  office  he  held 
for  several  years.  He  was  frequently  called  into 
town  business,  holding  the  office  of  selectman  nine 
years,  and  was  three  times  elected  representative  to 
the  General  Court.  In  1841  he  was  elected  county 
commissioner  for  three  years,  and  served  the  town  in 
various  capacities  during  his  life.  His  principal 
business  was  farming  and  brick-making,  which  he 
pursued  for  more  than  half  a  century.  For  many 
years  he  furnislied  all  supplies  in  that  line,  there 
being  no  other  brick-yard  in  this  section  of  the  town. 
No  doubt  it  is  the  oldest  brick-yard  in  town,  and  was 
first  used  by  John  Hoyt,  Sr.,  and,  in  fact,  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  yard  were  to  be  seen  when  Robert 
Patten  moved  there,  so  ancient  that  the  oldest  in- 
habitants knew  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Patten  married  Rodie  Sargent,  and  had  Betsey, 
born  March  9,  1804 ;  Abigail,  born  September  3D, 
1806  ;  Susan  H.,  born  February  4,  1811 ;  Orlando  S., 
born  July  10,  1808;  Hannah,  born  July  17,1814; 
Robert  Willis,  born  January  13,  1817. 

Betsey  married  Patten  Sargent;  Abigail  married 
Orlando  Sargent;  Susan  married  Daniel  Sar- 
gent; Orlando  (2d)  married  Ann  M.  Sawyer; 
Hannah  never  married;  Robert  Willis  married 
Eliza  A.  Brown,  daughterof  Enoch  Brown,  and 
had  two  children,  viz.  :  Enoch  B.  (not  married) 
and  Carrie  B.  (she  married  Stephen  F.  Woodman, 
and  had  two  children,  viz.  :  Willis  P.  and  Esther). 

Robert  Willis  Patten  now  lives  in  the  old  home- 
stead, and  carries  on  farming  and  the  making  of 
brick.  When  a  young  man  of  eighteen  he  learned 
the  trade  of  tanning,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  engaged  in  this  business  with  his  brother 
Orlando,  and  continued  for  thirty  years.  He  has  been 
selectman  and  was  representativedn  1858. 


JONATHAN   B.   WEBSTER. 

Jonathan  B.  Webster,  who  wiis  for  many  years  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Amesbury,  died  of  pneumonia, 
February  17,  1870.  He  was  an  active  and  successful 
man,  shrewd  in  business,  of  marked  integrity  and 
always  held  in  high  estimation  by  all  his  numerous 
acquaintances.  Starting  on  the  common  level  with 
his  fellows,  he  maintained  a  steady,  persistent  course 
of  life,  until  he  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
the  community.  He  took  no  great  interest  in  public 
allairs;  but  bestowed  his  greatest  attention  on  the  fi- 
nancial interests  of  Amesbury,  which  owes  much  of 
its  prosperity  to  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Webster  was  born  at  Amesbury  Ferry  Febru- 
ary 23,  1799.  When  about  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
came  to  the  Mills,  and  worked  as  an  apprentice  with 
Ezra  Worthen,  the  first  manufacturer  of  woolen 
goods  in  this  place.     He  continued  with  Mr.  Worthen 
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until  1827,  when  lie  contracted  with  the  Salisbury 
Mills  to  finish  their  goods,  occupvinj;;  that  position 
until  1846,  when  he  succeeded  ^Ir.  Nathaniel  White 
as  cashier  of  the  Powow  River  Bank,  which  ofTice  he 
filled  until  Jlay,  1858,  when  he  was  elected  president, 
that  office  having  been  rendered  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Robert  Patten. 

Mr.  Webster  wsis  one  of  the  principal  men  in  es- 
tablishing the  bank,  and  was  one  of  its  directors 
from  the  time  of  its  establishment,  in  May,  1836, 
until  his  death.  He  was  also  one  of  the  prime  mov- 
ers in  the  organization  of  the  Savings  Bank,  having 
been  its  treasurer  for  twenty  years  and  vice-presi- 
dent for  twelve  years.  He  also  suggested  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance Company  in  this  town,  and  through  his  ef- 
forts this  institution  was  incorporated. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  Powow  River 
and  Saving  Banks,  held  February  21,  1870,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted :  "  Where- 
as, it  has  pleased  the  great  dis]ioser  of  events  to  re- 
move by  death  J.  B.  Webster,  Esq.,  one  of  the  of- 
ficers of  this  institution  ;  therefore  Resolvsd,  tluit  in 
his  death  we  mourn  the  loss  of  one  whose  fidelity  and 
unwearied  devotion  to  the  responsible  duties  of  the 
several  offices  he  has  filled,  commencing  with  their 
organization,  his  strict  integrity,  inflexible  honesty- of 
purpose,  have  rendered  him  deserving  of  our  implicit 
confidence  and  highest  regard,  and  we  shall  ever 
cherish  him  in  our  memories  as  a  safe  counselor, 
faithful  friend  and  upright  man.  Resolved,  that  we 
tender  to  his  widow  and  family  our  sincere  sympathy 
in  their  bereavement,  and  as  a  token  of  respect  to 
his  memory  we  will,  in  a  boily,  attend  his  funeral.  Re- 
solned,  that  these  resolutions  be  published  in  the  Villager, 
and  a  copy  furnished   the  family  of  the  deceased." 

Capt.  Stephen  Webster,  tlie  father  of  Jonathan  B., 
was  born  December  6,  1771.  He  was  a  ship-captain, 
and  when  forty-three  years  of  age  sailed  from  Ports- 
mouth, N.  II.,  in  brig  "Mars,"  and  as  nothing  was 
ever  heard  from  him,  it  is  sujiposed  that  he  was  lost 
at  sea. 

Jonathan  Ti.  was  the  oldest  in  a  family  of  five 
children,  and  was  born  at  Amesbury  Ferry  February 
23,  1709.  His  mother's  name  was  Sarah  (Bailey) 
Webster.  He  married,  for  his  first  wife,  JIary  Mor- 
rill, by  whom  he  had  one  child, — William  B.  Mary 
Morrill  died  in  1833.  The  .son,  William  B.,  married 
Julia  Collins,  of  New  York  (no  children).  William 
B.  died  November  6,  1801. 

Jonathan  li.  married,  for  his  second  wife,  Laura 
Linscott,  who  died  shortly  after  marriage.  For  his 
third  wife,  he  married  Abhy  R.  Ballard,  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Abigail  (Richardson)  Ballard.  She  was 
born  in  Brattleboro',  Vt.,  November  2,  1818.  They 
had  three  children,  viz.:  Abhy  M.,  born  March  30, 
1830;  Stephen  H.,  born  March  5,  1843,  and  died 
September  T),  1848;  Stephen  II.  (again)  born  July  3, 
1849,  and  died  August  25,  1853. 


Abby  M.  married  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Brown,  a  native 
of  Kingston,  N.  H.,  and  who  has  been  for  twenty 
years  a  dentist  of  Amesbury,  Mass. 


PHILIP   .TONES. 

Philip  Jones  was  the  son  of  Philip  and  Ruth  (Page) 
Jones  and  grandson  of  Ezekiel,  and  a  descendant  of 
Hobart  .lones,  who  settled  in  Amesbury  some  two 
hundred  years  ago.  Philip  was  born  July  3,  1810, 
and  was  the  only  son  in  a  family  of  seven  children, 
viz.,  Lydia,  born  November  15, 1792,  and  died  young ; 
Elizabeth,  born  l\Iarch  20,  1795  ;  Ezekiel,  born  JIarch 
3,  1798,  and  died  young;  Hannah,  born  September  2, 
1801 ;  Ruth,  born  October  9,  180(i ;  Philip,  born  July, 
3,  1810  ;  Lydia,  born  July  28,  1814. 

Elizabeth  married  Hiram  Neal ;  Hannah  married 
John  Huntington ;  Ruth  married  Josiah  Challis ; 
Philip  married  Ann  Osgood,  the  adopted  daughter  of 
Richard  O.sgood,  of  Salisbury,  Mass. ;  Lydia  married 
Charles  M.  Brown. 

Philip  was  brought  up  on  the  farm,  and  was  con- 
sidered authority  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  agiicul- 
ture.  If  there  was  a  farm  to  be  sold,  Mr.  Jones  was 
called  upon  to  appraise  it. 

He  was  a  quiet  man,  very  methodical  and  a  natural 
mechanic,  did  his  own  iron-work  and  slioed  his  own 
horses.  If  he  wanted  a  new  wagon  or  carriage,  he 
bought  the  parts  and  put  them  together ;  was  very 
enterprising  and  always  encouraged  improvements, 
and  was  considered  an  A  1  farmer,  and  his  word  was 
as  good  as  his  bond. 

He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  had  been  selectman  of  the  town,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  Mr.  Jones 
died  of  paralysis  April  9,  1884.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones 
had  one  child— Lura  A.  She  married  a  Bartlett. 
Mrs.  Bartleitdied  November  1,  18G9. 


REV.   NATHANIEL   LASEm. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Lasell  was  born  in  Schoharie, 
N.  Y.,  February  4,  1816.  He  was  the  fourth  child  of 
Chester  and  Nancy  (Manning)  Lasell.  His  father 
was  a  direct  descendant  of  Elder  Brewster,  and  his 
mother  of  Gov.  Bradford.  Thus  was  he  of  Pilgrim 
stock.  There  was  also  a  Huguenot  element  in  the 
father's  family.  His  parent.s  moved  from  Scotland, 
Conn.,  to  Schoharie  in  1806.  He  had  a  Christian 
training  in  a  devoutly  Christian  home,  and  early 
came  into  the  Christian  life. 

His  preparation  for  college  was  in  the  academy  of 
his  native  town  ami  in  New  Haven.  Conn.  He  en- 
tered Williams  College  in  1838,  and  graduated  in  1842, 
among  the  first  in  his  class.  He  pursued  his  theo- 
logical studies  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Cayuga  April  16,  1845. 
He  supplied  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Russia, 
N.  Y.,  tor  some  time.     He  was  ordained  and  installed 
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pastor  of  the  Congregational  Cliurch  in  West  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.,  May  4,  1850,  and  dismissed  July  7, 
1853.  He  was  acting  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Araesbury,  JLiss.,  from  November  G, 
1853,  to  April  6,  1856.  He  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  in  E.xoter,  X.  IT., 
June  9,  1856,  and  dismissed  June  12,  1859.  He  then 
removed  to  Amesbury,  where  he  ever  after  resided. 
He  filled  all  these  later  years,  however,  with  minis- 
tering to  several  churches.  He  was  for  five  years 
acting  pastor  of  the  Union  Church,  Salisbury,  near 
his  residence.  Several  years  he  supi)lied  the  First 
Congregational  Church  iu  West  Newbury.  A  like 
service  he  rendered  for  a  brief  time  to  the  church  in 
Brentwood,  N.  H.,  and  for  several  years  to  the  church 
in  Mattapoisett,  Mass.,  preaching  until  within  a  few 
months  of  his  death.  After  a  brief  sickness  he  died 
on  his  sixty-fourth  birthday,  February  4,  1880. 

As  a  scholar  Mr.  Lasell  took  high  rank.  As  a 
preacher  he  excelled.  By  his  clearness  of  state- 
ment, and  by  a  certain  freshness  and  individuality  of 
presentation,  he  awakened  and  kept  the  interest  of 
his  hearers,  and  fixed  his  seimons  in  their  minds. 
"  It  was  easy  to  remember  them  "  is  the  testimony  of 
a  hearer. 

As  a  friend  he  was  greatly  esteemed.  His  affec- 
tionate nature,  cordial  manner,  his  keen  and  kindly 
wit,  made  him  beloved  by  the  people  to  whom  he 
ministered,  and  by  a  large  circle  of  personal  friends. 
And  all  was  consecrated  by  a  strong  and  earnest 
piety. 

He  married  Mrs.  Susan  L.  Winkley,  June  25, 
1856,  who  survives  him. 


HON.   GEORGE  W.   MORRILL. 

Hon.  George  W.  Morrill  was  born  on  May  15, 1818, 
at  Amesbury,  Mass.  His  parents,  Moses  and  Hannah 
Morrill,  were  also  natives  of  Amesbury.  His  father 
followed  the  trade  of  ship-carpenter  at  various  points 
on  the  Merrimac  River,  and  when  ship-building  was 
dull  he  worked  his  farm. 

The  son  had  no  other  school  opportunities  than 
those  furnished  by  the  common  schools  of  Amesbury. 
The  old  academy  served  as  the  high  school  of  the 
time,  and  even  its  privileges  were  not  long  at  the 
students'  command.  While  still  a  boy  he  went  to 
work  in  the  woolen  mills  for  a  time.  Farm  work 
being  distasteful  to  him,  he  felt  unwilling  to  defer  to 
his  father's  wish  that  he  should  become  a  farmer,  and 
went  to  Boston  and  formally  bound  himself  as  a  car- 
penter's apprentice  when  eighteen  years  old. 

To  the  acquirement  of  his  trade  he  api)lied  himself 
with  the  zeal  and  thoroughness  which  always  charac- 
terized his  efforts. 

The  years  of  his  apprenticeship  taught  him  much 
more  than  the  complete  mastery  of  his  trade.  His 
alert  mind  was  awake  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
city,  and,  so  far  as  he  could  do  so,  he  made  opportu- 
nity to  share  it. 


He  was  careful  to  keep  informed  concerning  all  the 
great  men  of  the  day,  and  utilized  every  chance  he 
could  secure  to  listen  to  their  public  addresses. 

His  taste  for  politics  was  thus  directed  by  Quincy 
Adams,  Webster  and  Choate. 

In  religion  and  philanthropy  .Tohn  Pierpont  and 
Theodore  Parker  furnished  congenial  thought  and 
stimulus. 

Music  provided  wholesome  entertainment  to  a  boy 
gifted  with  an  exquisite  ear  for  harmony.  His  flute- 
playing  and  fine  tenor  voice  enabled  him  to  give  as 
well  as  to  receive  musical  delight. 

Boston  was  for  him  happily  chosen  as  the  place  In 
which  to  learn  a  trade.  In  graduating  from  the  car- 
penter's bench  he  knew  the  use  of  other  tools,  as  well 
as  those  of  his  trade.  He  began  the  life  of  a  journey- 
man carpenter  in  Brunswick,  Georgia,  whither  he 
traveled  by  sailing  vessel  from  New  Bedford,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  He  remained  in  the  (South  three 
years,  following  his  trade. 

While  working  in  the  town  and  upon  neighboring 
plantations  he  had  a  near  view  of  the  system  of  ne- 
gro slavery.  His  rigid  sense  of  justice  condemned 
the  violation  of  liberty  and  of  human  rights. 

He  naturally  affiliated  in  politics  with  the  anti- 
slavery  Whigs,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  as  soon  as  it  was  formed.  Returning  to 
New  England,  he  plied  his  trade  at  several  places  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

In  1843  he  married  Lydia  F.  Wells,  who  was  also  a 
native  of  Amesbury.  As  boy  and  girl  they  had  been 
playmates ;  as  man  and  woman  they  were  to  be  for 
forty-three  years  loving  companions  and  helpmeets. 

In  1849,  at  the  request  of  the  Wason  Brothers,  rail- 
road car  builders,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  he  moved  to 
that  city,  and  went  to  work  in  the  car-shops.  In  1851 
he  helped  to  fit  up  and  start  a  car-shop  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  moved  his  family  to  that  growing  city  on 
the  Western  Reserve.  Besides  working  in  the  shop, 
he  served  also  as  its  clerk  and  book-keeper. 

His  services  were  of  such  value  that  he  became  a 
member  of  the  firm,  and  ultimately  its  senior  part- 
ner. 

For  sixteen  years  he  conducted  the  car-shops  with 
success,  and  in  1867  retired  from  active  business  with 
a  competency.  He  took  high  rank  among  the  busi- 
ness men  of  Cleveland.  He  was  respected  for  his 
unswerving  integrity  and  his  ability.  He  was  loved 
and  admired  for  his  winning  personality,  his  graceful, 
genial  manners  and  his  generous  charities,  of  which 
only  the  many  recipients  knew.  Political  honors 
soughthim,  placing  him  in  the  City  Council  for  sev- 
eral years. 

At  this  time  Cleveland  was  one  of  the  stations  of 
the  "  under-ground  railroad."  Runaway  slaves  came 
here  to  take  the  night  boats  for  Detroit,  where  only  a 
river  separated  them  from  Canada  and  freedom. 

George  W.  Morrill  was  known  as  a  man  willing  to 
help  the  runaways.      To  him  consignments  of  such 
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freight  were  addressed,  and  he  accordingly  met  the 
anxious  black.s  and  stowed  them  safely  away  aboard 
the  steamboats. 

Captain  Pierce,  agent  of  the  line  and  an  ardent 
Democrat,  was  always  on  the  dock  superintending 
the  shipment  of  freights.  Knowing  Mr.  Morrill's 
repeated  violation  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  he  often 
said  to  him:  "Morrill,  if  I  ever  see  you  taking  ne- 
groes onto  my  boats,  I  certainly  shall  deliver  them 
up."  But  on  Mr.  Morrill's  approach  with  the  blacks, 
the  humane  captain  would  turn  his  back,  so  that  see- 
ing the  negroes  board  the  boat  was  out  of  the  question. 
Mr.  Morrill  was  pre-eminently  a  law-abiding  man,  and 
he  always  gave  to  the  nation  an  active  and  an  un- 
wavering support ;  but  to  him  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
was  subordinate  to  a  higher  law,  which  the  human 
conscience  sanctioned  and  enforced. 

His  achievements  in  Cleveland  brought  him  wealth, 
social  position  and  troops  of  friends.  Most  men  so 
circumstanced  would  have  settled  permanently  amid 
such  surroundings.  With  him,  however,  had  re- 
mained a  love  for  his  native  New  England  strong 
enough  to  induce  his  return  thither. 

By  this  step  he  willingly  surrendered  the  certainty 
of  acquiring  great  riches,  as  well  as  the  opportunity 
of  winning  the  political  prominence  which  his  ster- 
ling merit,  biisine.ss  sagacity  and  great  poi>uhirity  put 
within  easy  reach.  No  man  in  the  city  was  more 
loved  and  honored  than  he. 

In  1867  he  moved  to  Boston  and  rttained  a  resi- 
dence there  a  few  years,  during  a  ])art  of  which  time 
he  traveled  in  Europe,  securing  the  information  a 
practical  man,  willi  keen  observation  and  a  just  judg- 
ment in  making  comparisons,  can  obtain  from  the 
study  which  traveling  atlbrds. 

In  1873  he  built  his  home  in  Araesbury,  and  re- 
mained there  the  rest  of  his  lifetime.  His  love  for 
his  native  place  had  never  abated,  and  an  ultimate 
return  thither  had  been  his  wish  and  purjiose.  He 
felt  a  warm  interest  in  the  |irosperity  of  the  town  and 
a  pride  in  the  great  beauty  of  its  environment. 

Political  preferment  he  never  sought.  It  came  to 
him  as  the  spontaneous  offer  of  constituents.  Chosen 
representative  to  the  General  Court  for  the  session  of 
1875-76,  he  served  with  ability  and  characteristic 
zeal. 

His  ellbrts  secured  to  Amesbury  an  advantageous 
boundary  line,  when  the  act  was  passed  at  this  ses- 
sion, incorporating  the  new  town  of  Merrimac.  He 
was  chosen  Presidential  Elector  in  1876,  and  cast  his 
vote  for  the  successful  Republican  candidate. 

In  1884  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  from  the 
Fourth  Senatorial  District  of  Essex  County  by  a 
Republican  majority  vote  without  precedent.  He  led 
his  ojjponent  in  every  town  and  city  in  the  district. 
His  able  discharge  of  the  duties  of  bis  position  was 
indorsed  by  his  re-election  to  the  Senate  the  following 
year.  As  chairman  of  three  committees,  thai  of  the 
Treasury  being  one  of  them,  he  conscientiously  per- 


formed every  duty  incumbent  upon  him.  It  afforded 
him  satisfaction,  while  in  the  Senate,  to  be  chiefly 
instrumental  in  securing  the  passage  of  an  act  unit- 
ing that  part  of  the  town  of  Salisbury  known  as 
Salisbury  Mills  to  the  town  of  Amesbury.  This 
union  of  the  towns  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  business 
need,  and  as  such  commanded  his  approval  and  re- 
ceived his  efficient  support,  lie  declined  to  be  a 
candidate  for  a  third  election  to  the  Senate. 

George  \V.  Morrill,  in  private  and  in  public  life,  gave 
his  best  endeavors  to  whatever  he  undertook  to  do. 
Faithfulness,  truthfulness,  sincerity  and  earnestness 
characterized  his  every  thought  and  effort.  As  a  me- 
chanic, any  deviation  from  a  straight  line  or  a  sym- 
metrical curve  offended  him  ;  as  a  business  man,  only 
scrupulous  exactitude  and  correctness  received  his 
approval;  as  a  legislator,  he  was  independent,  and 
only  such  measures  as  he  believed  to  be  right  in 
principle  commanded  his  support.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  would  not  turn  his  attention  earlier  to 
public  atfiiirs.  Men  like  him  are  admirably  equipi)ed 
to  give  to  the  administration  of  jiublic  office  the  ad- 
vantage of  management  on  business  methods. 

Descended  from  Puritan  ancestors  rigidly  narrow 
in  theology,  he  was  himself  a  vigorous  advocate  of 
freedom  in  religion,  as  well  as  in  civil  and  political 
affairs. 

Throughout  his  life  he  looked  to  reason  and  con- 
science for  guidance;  a  kind  and  loyal  husband  and  a 
loving  and  indulgent  father,  who  taught  by  his  own 
daily  example,  that  most  impressive  of  all  teachings. 
Handsome  in  person,  commanding  in  appearance, 
genial  in  manner,  generous  with  his  wealth,  and  with 
cheery  words,  his  winning  personality  was  universally 
respected  as  that  of  an  able  and  good  man. 

He  assumed  no  virtue  that  he  did  not  have.  A 
strong  man  mentally  and  morally,  he  was,  at  all  times 
and  wherever  placed,  outspoken  in  his  opinions  and 
with  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1886  his  health  was  im- 
paired by  a  severe  attack  of  erysipehis,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 10th  of  that  year  he  passed  away  from  earth  sud- 
denly in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  No  higher 
eulogium  could  be  spoken  of  any  man  than  that  pro- 
nounced upon  him  by  an  old  neighbor,  who  said  :  "I 
have  known  George  W.  Morrill  for  sixty  years.  In 
all  that  time  he  never  did  a  dishonorable  thing.  He 
could  not  entertain  a  dishonorable  thought." 


REV.   n.  GORDON   ESTE8,  D.D. 

Rev.  D.  Gordon,  Estes,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Maiden, 
Mass..  and  received  his  early  education  at  the  semi- 
nery  in  .Vndover,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  of  the 
class  of  1839.  He  was  for  a  short  time  junior  partner 
of  an  old-established  mercantile  house  in  Boston. 

He  entered  the  middle  class  of  the  "General  The- 
ological Seminary  "  at  New  York,  and  in  1845  was 
rrdained  priest  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
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by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Manton  Eastburn,  D.D.,  in  St. 
Peter's,  Salem.  His  first  parish  was  St.  James' 
Churcli,  .\iiiesbiiry,  Muss.  In  1847,  during  a  visit  to 
Eur<)|>e,  he  was  matriculated  as  a  member  of  the 
Hallo  Wittenberg  University,  and  attended  lectures 
of  Professors  Roediger  and  Tholluck.  In  1848  he 
was  present  at  the  forcing  of  the  Ducal  Bastile  of 
Venice;  also  in  Naples  during  their  attempt  at  revo- 
lution :  and  in  Paris  at  tbe  time  of  the  memorable 
"  Four  Days  of  June." 

On  account  of  a  bronchial  trouble,  he  parsed  two 
winters  in  Florida,  one  in  New  Orleans,  and  resided 
several  years  in  the  West  as  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  St.  Louis;  Christ  Church,  Boonville ;  and 
Christ  Church,  Lexington,  Mo.,  in  the  diocese  of 
Bishop  Hawks.  From  St.  Paul's  College,  Missouri, 
wiih  his  dear  friend  and  classmate,  William  B.  Cor- 
byn,  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D. 

He  returned  to  Amesbury  and  to  his  first  parish, 
which  he  was  again  obliged  to  leave,  and  passed  a 
winter  in  St.  Croix,  West  Indies,  but  never  recovered 
his  health,  and,  after  great  suffering,  died  of  Bright's 
disease  at  his  residence  at  Hillside,  Amesbury. 

He  was  a  man  of  gentle  dignity,  high  culture, 
amiable  and  affable,  a  dear  lover  of  a  good  joke,  cour- 
teous, hospitable  and  generous.  These  qualities 
made  him  universally  beloved. 

He  married  Hannah  M.,  youngest  daughter  of 
Paul  Moodv,  of  Lowell. 


M.   D.    F.    STEERE. 

Among  the  business  men  who  have  made  their  home 
in  Amesbury,  few  have  given  such  evidence  of  enter- 
prise, perseverance  and  skill  as  the  subject  of  this 
notice.  Born  in  Pascoag,  R.  I.,  in  1828,  he,  like 
many  N?w  England  boys,  was  compelled  to  seek  the 
means  of  a  livelihood  at  an  early  age.  To  him  the 
battle  of  life  was  earnest;  but  with  a  mind  trained 
to  industry,  he  entered  a  woolen-mill,  learning  every 
department  of  the  business,  with  the  hidden  resolu- 
tion to  win  success.  It  was  thus  he  shaped  his  future 
years  for  the  good  fortune  which  followed  honest  en- 
deavor. Advancing  step  by  step,  he  soon  became  the 
owner  of  a  mill  in  Uxbridge  and  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods  in  that  town,  when  he 
received  a  call  to  take  charge  of  the  Amesbury 
Woolen  Company's  mills,  one  of  the  largest  concerns 
at  that  time  in  New  England,  and  receiving  a  salary 
at  one  period  larger  than  that  paid  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  From  1858,  for  nearly  twenty- 
five  years,  Mr.  Steere  was  employed  as  the  agent  of 
the  mills  in  this  town,  covering  a  period  of  their 
greatest  prosperity.  During  his  agency,  the  working 
capacity  of  the  company  was  doubled  by  the  building 
of  several  of  its  largest  factories,  the  water-power 
was  vastly  increased  by  the  erection  of  a  new  and 
large  reservoir  for  the  storage  of  water,  and  the  three 
companies  which  did  business  on  the  Powow  River 


were  consolidated  into  one  by  purchase,  over  which 
he  was  the  sole  agent.  In  1882  .Mr.  Steere  resigned 
his  agency  to  seek  needed  rest.  In  1883-84  he  was 
called  to  represent  the  First  District  of  Essex  in  tbe 
Legislature,  receiving  nearly  a  unanimous  vote.  The 
same  year  he  visited  Europe  in  company  with  the 
late  John  Gardner,  then  treasurer  of  the  Amesbury 
Mills.  But  one  born  to  such  active  business  could 
not  long  continue  unemployed,  and  he  soon  after  be- 
came a  partner  in  the  large  carriage  firm  of  Biddle  & 
Smart,  and  carries  into  that  industry  the  same 
energy  of  character.  To  him  the  town  is  in  part  in- 
debted for  the  building  of  the  fine  opera-house  which 
now  adorns  Main  Street. 


CHAPTER    CXXVI. 
MERRIMAC. 

BY   WILLIAM  T.   DAVIS. 

The  town  of  Merrimac  constituted  the  West  Par- 
ish of  Amesbury  until  its  incorporation  as  a  separate 
municipality,  on  the  Ilth  of  April,  187G.  It  is  situa- 
ted on  the  north  side  of  the  river  from  which  it  derives 
its  name,  and  covers  a  territory  about  three  miles 
long  by  two  and  a  half  miles  wide,  bounded  on  its 
four  sides  by  the  Merrimac  River,  the  city  of  Haver- 
hill, the  New  Hampshire  line  and  the  parent  town  of 
Amesbury.  It  is  described  in  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion as  "all  the  territory  now  within  the  town  of 
Amesbury,  in  the  County  of  Essex,  comprised  within 
the  following  limits,  that  is  to  say,  beginning  at  a 
point  on  the  Merrimac  River  at  the  middle  of  the 
mouth  of  Pressey's  Creek  (so  called);  thence  running 
northerly  in  a  straight  line  to  the  most  northerly 
point  of  land  on  the  southerly  side  of  Kimball's  Pond  ; 
thence  northwesterly  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point 
on  the  town  line,  dividing  Amesbury  and  Newton, 
N.  H.,  20r)0  feet  west  from  tbe  Monument  on  the 
State  line,  dividing  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, situated  on  a  road  leading  from  Newton  to 
Amesbury,  and  near  the  house  of  Arthur  Robert- 
shaw;  thence  westerly,  southwesterly  and  southeast- 
erly as  the  present  division  lines  run  between  the 
said  town  of  Newton,  City  of  Haverhill  and  said  town 
of  Amesbury  to  a  point  on  the  Merrimac  River; 
thence  easterly  by  the  Merrinuic  River  to  the  point 
of  beginning." 

This  territory  is  beautifully  diversified  by  bill, 
valley  and  plain,  and  shares  largely  the  picturesque 
qualities  lor  which  both  shores  of  the  Jlerrimac 
River  are  distinguished.  On  the  south  and  west  ex- 
tends a  range  of  hills  known  as ''Long"  and  "  Red 
Oak,"  which  are  easy  of  access  and  from  which  inter- 
esting views  may  be  obtained  of  the  undulating 
slopes  through  which,  like  a  silver  thread,  the  river 
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stretches  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  From  these 
points  of  view  glimpses  may  be  obtained,  across  and 
beyond  the  lields  and  forests  nearer  at  hand,  of 
church-spires  along  the  Nesv  Hampshire  line,  while 
on  the  west  "liirch  Meadow,"  with  its  scattered 
farmhouses,  and  the  summit  of  "  Brandy  Brow,"  the 
meeting-place  of  four  towns  and  two  States,  catch  the 
eye,  and  on  the  south  and  east  and  northeast  the 
West  Newbury  highlands  and  "Bear  Hill"  complete 
the  panorama  of  which  the  villages  of  Merrimac,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  are  the  central  and  salient 
points.  Nearby  is  the  birth-place  of  Whittier,  within 
the  limits  of  Haverhill,  but  near  the  Merrimac  line, 
and  bounded  by  the  landscape  which,  if  it  did  not 
create  the  poet,  at  least  kindled  his  imagination  and 
inspired  his  pen. 

Tiic  date  of  the  settlement  of  the  West  Parish  of 
Amesbury  cannot  be  definitely  fixed.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  Edward  Cottle  was  located  in  that  sec- 
tion at  a  very  early  period,  and  that  Samuel  Foot  and 
John  Pressey  were  there  respectively  in  1659  and  1664. 
Henry  Tuxbury,  Thomas  Nichols,  John  Grimpsen 
and  Thomas  Sargent  were  all  settled  there  before 
1670,  while  the  Aliens  and  Fowlers  and  Morses  were 
to  be  found  there  as  early  as  the  year  17(10.  What 
is  now  Merrimac  was  called  Jamaco  at  an  early  date, 
and  for  a  century  or  more  it  continued  to  bear  that 
name.  As  the  fear  of  Indian  raids  grew  less  year  by 
year,  the  eagerness  for  landed  possessions  which  char- 
acterized the  settlers  of  New  England  pushed  the 
wave  of  population  farther  and  farther  into  outlying 
districts,  and  under  the  influence  of  this  wave  Jamaco 
increased  gradually  in  population,  adding  yearly  new 
families  and  new  names  to  the  settlement.  The  Davis, 
Kelly  and  Clement  families  made  their  appearance 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  about  the  year 
1722  Abraham  Merrill  removed  to  , Jamaco  from  New- 
bury with  his  family,  including  three  sons, — Abra- 
ham, Isaac  and  Jacob, — whose  descendants  have  until 
recently  been  numerous  within  its  limits. 

At  an  earlier  date  John  Martin  and  Joseph  Peaslee 
became  settlers,  the  latter  locating  himself  in  Newton, 
then  within  the  Salisbury  grant,  and  finally  in  Haver- 
hill, where  he  died.  Joseph  Lankester,  Samuel 
Hadley  and  the  families  of  Blaisdell  and  Hoytwere 
also  there  at  an  early  date,  and  as  early  as  1606  a 
grant  of  land  was  made  to  Thomas  Harvey.  A 
Thomas  Harvey  was  a  ship  carpenter  and  built  ves- 
sels at  Jamaco,  on  land  granted  to  him  by  the  town, 
in  1710.  He  was  chosen  a  deputy  in  16'J0,  "M,  ".17, 
'99,  1706,  '08,  '13  and  '14.  At  various  times  in  the 
history  of  this  district  the  names  of  Chase  and  Ken- 
drick  also  appear  and  nuiny  others,  some  of  which 
have  been  long  extinct. 

As  early  as  171.')  the  iKipulation  of  the  West  Dis- 
trict had  so  far  incrciused  as  to  warrant  the  desire  for 
a  meeting-hou.se  witliin  its  limits.  Indeed,  a  vote, 
afterwards  reconsiilered,  was  passed  by  the  town  in 
that  year  to   build  a  house  in  that  district.     In  1722 


the  town  agreed  definitely  to  the  plan  and  a  meeting- 
house was  at  once  erected.  The  West  Parish  agreed 
to  pay  the  salary  of  their  minister,  and  thus  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  parishes  was  accomplished,  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  General  Court  in  1725.  On 
the  lltth  of  May,  1726,  the  new  church  was  organized 
and  the  church  covenant  w.is  signed.  Previous  to 
the  organization  of  the  church  the  parish,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  on  the  6th  of  July,  1725,  voted  to  iuvite 
Joseph  Par.sons  to  settle  as  its  minister.  After  some 
negotiations  with  Mr.  Parsons  he  declineJ  the  invi- 
tation, and  was  afterwards  ordained,  on  the  8th  of 
June,  1726,  as  the  third  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Bradford,  where  he  died,  May  4,  1765. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  parish,  held  on  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, 1725,  a  commitee  of  two  was  appointed  to 
visit  Mr.  Hale,  of  Boxford,  or  Mr.  Samuel  Coffin  or 
Mr.  Edmuud  March,  of  Newbury,  or  Jlr.  Wingate,  of 
"  Hamtown,"  and  if  possible  secure  one  of  them  to 
preach  three  or  four  Sabbaths.  On  the  2d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1725,  the  committee  reported  that  they  had  se- 
cured Mr.  Wingate,  and  the  parish  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Captains  Foot  and  Stephens  and 
Mr.  John  Blaisdell,  to  confer  with  Mr.  Wingate  con- 
cerning an  engagement  to  "  preach  for  a  consider- 
able time." 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  3d  of  January,  1726,  it 
was  unanimously  voted  "to  observe  a  day  of  fasting 
for  to  seek  the  blessing  of  heaven,  and  Thursday  y" 
20th  of  January  instant,  was  the  day  appointed,  and 
Mr.  Wells,  of  the  First  church,  Mr.  Gushing,  of  Salis- 
bury, and  Mr.  Gooken,  of  Hampton,  N.  H.,  were 
chosen  to  carry  on  the  work  of  a  fast  &  to  advise  who 
to  call  toy"  work  of  ministry."  As  a  result  of  the 
advice  sought,  Mr.  Wingate  was  invited  to  perma- 
nently settle  with  a  salary  of  "fourscore  pound  a 
year  for  the  first  two  years  and  afterward  a  hundred 
a  year,  and  the  use  of  the  Pasnedg."  It  was  also 
agreed  to  give  him  thirty  cords  of  wood  each  year, 
and  that  "in  case  his  family  should  increase,  there 
should  bean  increase  of  salary;  and  in  case  he  should 
settle  in  the  Precinct  and  provide  for  himself  a  horse 
and  a  dwelling-place,  he  should  receive  fifty  pounds  a 
year  fi)r  the  first  four  years  over  and  above  his  fixed 
salary." 

Mr.  Wingate  accepted  the  invitation,  and  it  was 
voted  "  to  observe  the  19th  of  May  as  a  day  of  fast- 
ing and  specially  seeking  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon 
the  anticipated  ordination."  The  fast  was  held  as 
proposed,  and  Uev.  Mr.  Wells,  of  Amesbury,  Hcv.  Mr. 
Gushing,  of  Salisbury  East  Parish,  Uev.  Mr.  Parsons, 
of  Salisbury  West  Parish,  Rev.  Mr.  Tufts,  of  New- 
bury West  Parish,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  of  Haverhill, 
wore  present.  On  the  same  day,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  the  church  was  organized  and  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  consisting  of  fifteen  articles,  was  made 
and  acknowledged,  and  Rev.  Paine  Wingate,  John 
Foot,  Thomas  Fowler,  Abraham  Merrill,  Thomas 
Colby,    Titus    Wells,     Valeutine    Rowell,    Samuel 
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Stevens,  Joseph  Sirgent,  Joseph  B:irtlett,  Philip 
Rowell,  William  Moullon,  Tiippan  Ordway,  John 
Blasdell  and  Abraham  Merrtll,  Jr.  signed  the  Ibllow- 
ing  church  covenant; 

"  Fornsnuich  fts  the  Lonl  Imth  accepted  u3  niiiful  wrctchos  into  covo- 
nttnt  with  his  Miyesty,  tii  Christ  wo  thorufore  avoiuh  the  LurJ  to  be  our 
Goil,  AQil  iimko  firm  nml  sure  covenant  with  his  Miijcsty  and  uno  with 
anuth»*r  (through  the  gnice  of  Christ)  to  give  up  ourselves  to  liiui ;  to 
BUbuiit  to  his  Government  and  all  his  holy  onlinaiu-es,  acknowledging 
hiiu  for  our  Trophet,  Priest  and  King  ;  to  walk  before  him  in  all  things 
acconling  to  the  rule  of  his  Word ;  shunning  all  Atheism  and  Auti- 
Chrislianism  with  all  other  errors  and  pollutions  in  the  woiiship  of  God. 
"We  do  also  bind  ourselves  to  walk  together  with  the  Church  and  all  the 
members  of  it  in  mutual  love  and  watchfulness  to  the  building  upof 
each  other  in  the  faith  and  love  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  to  yitihl  obe- 
dience to  his  holy  will  and  to  carry  on  the  duties  of  his  woi-ship  in  pub- 
lic and  private  according  to  Gospel  order  and  institution  ;  hereby 
craving  help  at  God's  hands  for  perftirniance  hereof  we  do  also  with 
ouiselvcs  give  up  our  seed  unto  the  Lord  to  be  his  people  and  to  submit 
under  the  watch  and  discipline  of  this  Church  according  to  the  Rules  of 
Christ." 

The  church  having  concurred  in  the  invitation  to 
Mr.  Wingate  to  settle,  the  ordination  took  phice  on 
the  15th  of  June,  172^3.  Rev.  Mr.  Wells,  of  Ames- 
bury,  offered  an  introductory  prayer;  Rev.  Mr.  Goo- 
ken,  of  Hampton,  N.  H.,  preached  the  sermon  from 
John  20:  15;  Rev.  Mr.  Tufts,  of  Newbury,  made  the 
ordaining  prayer ;  Rev.  Mr.  Gushing,  of  Salisbury, 
gave  the  charge;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Salisbury, 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  On  the  13th  of  July 
Abraham  Merrill  and  Joseph  Colby  were  chosen  dea- 
cons, and  the  church  organization  was  complete. 

The  following  list  of  persons  included  in  the  first 
rate  for  the  minister's  salary  will  convey  a  pretty  ac- 
curate idea  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Jamaco  in  1726: 


Abraham  Merrill. 
Abner  Whittier. 
Benjamin  (ladley. 
Cutting  Feavor, 
David  Sargent. 
£phr^im  Pemberton. 
Jacob  Hoyt. 
Jonathan  C-tlhy. 
Jonathau  Sargent. 
John  I'ressey. 
Thomas  Davis. 
John  ^lartin. 
Samuel  Hadley,  Jr. 
Nathaniel  Merrill. 
Joseph  lladlej. 
George  Hadley. 
Henry  Dow. 
Micab  Lanckester. 
^Villiam  Pressey. 
Abraham  C«Iby. 
Benony  Tucker. 
Joseph  Bai-tlctt. 
Charles  Sargent, 
Daniel  Hoyt. 
Elias  Colby. 
Eben  A  boot. 
Philip  Rowell. 
Joseph  Sargent. 
Philip  Sargent,  Jr. 
Nehemiah  Heath. 
Samuel  Martin. 
Ezra  Tuck*>r. 
BIcUard  Goodwin. 
Samuel  Silver. 
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Joseph  Moody. 
John  Lauckester. 
Philip  Sargent. 
Thomas  Beedle,  Jr. 
Thomas  Rowell. 
John  Foot,  Jr. 
Timothy  Surgent. 
James  Ordway. 
Timothy  Culby. 
Jonathan  Clement. 
Samuel  Poore. 
John  Ordway. 
John  Harvey. 
Jonah  Fowler. 
Jacob  Sargent,  Jr. 
William  Sargent,  Jr. 
David  Coope. 
Jonathan  Nichols. 
Henrj'  Trussell. 
Joseph  Pregett. 
Joseph  Collins. 
Nathaniel  Davies. 
Jedidiah  Titcumb. 
Jeremiah  Fowler. 
AVIlliam  Moulton. 
John  Whittier. 
Samuel  Foot. 
Joseph  Currier. 
John  Davies. 
Siimuel  Stevens. 
Joseph  Harvey. 
John  B;irtlett,  Sr. 
Joseph  Shoort. 
William   Harvey. 


Jonathan  Cluark. 
John  U.tvt. 
Tluunas  Vow. 
John  Sargent. 
Jacob  1'res.sey. 
Abner  Brown. 
Benjamin  Tucker. 
Charl«s  Allen. 
Daniel  Sargent. 
Ephraim  Davies. 
Francis  Davies. 
Timothy  Hoyt. 
Samuel  Davies. 
Samuul  Hunt. 
John  Straw. 
John  Hunt. 
William  Davies. 
Samuel  Hadley. 
Richard  Keiley. 
Isaac  Colby. 
Joseph  Lanckester. 
Thomas  Stevens,  Jr. 
John  Nichols. 
Robert  Ring. 
John  Pressey. 
Jacob  Sargent. 
John  Blasdell. 
Joseph  Davies,  Jr. 


William  Fowler. 
Titus  Wells. 
Jonathan  Ferrin. 
Isaac  Rogers. 
Ezekiel  Culby. 
Samuol  .luell. 
Henry  Trussell,  Jr. 
Philip  Call. 
Thomas  Beedlo. 
Thomas  Colby. 
Jonathan  Keiley. 
James  Dow. 
Samuel  Colby,  Jr. 
Nathaniel  Tucker. 
Israel  Young. 
Valentine  Rowelt 
Jonathan  Davies. 
Thomas  Bartlett. 
Thomas  Fowler. 
Andrew  Rowell. 
Joseph  Davis. 
John  Fowler. 
Capt.  John  Foot. 
Rohei-t  Beedle. 
John  Bartlett,  Jr. 
Thomas  Wells. 
Charles  Sargent. 


Mr.  Wingate's  ministry  was  a  loug  and  eminently 
successful  one.  It  continued  nearly  sixty  years,  and 
terminated  only  with  his  life  on  the  19th  of  February, 
178(5.  He  was  born  in  Hampton,  N.  H.,  in  June, 
1703,  and  was  the  son  of  Joshua  Wingate,  of  that 
tuwn.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1723,  and  must 
have  been  settled  in  Amesburysoou  after  the  close  of 
his  theological  studies.  His  wife  was  Mary  Balch, 
and  his  children  were  Paine,  who  married  Eunice 
Pickering ;  Mary,  who  married  Ephraim  Elliot ; 
Betsey,  who  married  a  Bartlett;  Sarah,  who  married 
Samuel  Bradley;  John,  who  married  two  wives, — a 
Webster  and  a  Kimball;  Joshua,  who  married  Han- 
nah Carr;  Abigail,  who  married  an  Ingalls;  and 
Joseph,  who  married  Judith  Carr.  Paine  Wingate, 
the  oldest  child,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1759,  and 
after  preaching  several  years  in  Hampton,  N.  H., 
became  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Gourt  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Representative  and  Senator  from  that 
State  in  the  United  States  Gongress.  He  died  at 
Stratham,  N.  H.,  March  7,  1838,  in  the  ninety-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Paine  Wingate, 
lies  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Merrimac,  and  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  is  cut  on  his  monument: 

"In  memory  of 

Kkv.  Paine  Wingate, 

Fii-flt  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Amesbury  West  Pariah.  In  his  meek- 
ness and  moderation  unaffected  Piety  and  Benevolence  were  eminently 
Conspicuous.  The  People  of  his  charge  were  for  a  long  series  of  years 
edifled  by  his  preaching  and  animated  to  the  practice  of  pure  Religion 
by  his  examjde.  Having  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  his  minis- 
terial office  near  sixty  years,  beloved  and  honored  by  those  who  best 
knew  him,  ho  departed  this  life  in  cheerful  expectation  of  a  better  on 
the  19th  of  Feb.,  178G,  Eut  83." 

Mrs.  Wingate  survived  her  husband  less  than  two 
years,  and  having  died  on  the  9th  of  October,  1787,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-one,  was  buried  by  his  side.  As  her 
epitaph   states,  the   monument   over   her  grave  wa« 
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erected  "to  record  the  virtues  of  the  dead  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  living." 

In  1787  a  new  niPeting-house  was  erected,  and  in 
the  next  year  the  church,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
parish,  invited  Eev.  Francis  Welch  to  settle,  offering 
him  the  use  of  the  parsonage,  one  hundred  pounds  as 
a  settlement  and  a  yearly  salary  of  eighty  pounds. 
Tlie  invitation  was  accepted,  and  on  the  3d  of  June, 
1789,  the  ordination  took  i^lace,  at  which  Rev.  Mr. 
Webster,  of  Salisbury;  Rev.  Mr.  Ames,  of  Newton  ; 
Rev.  Mr.  Noyes,  of  Southampton  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Merrill, 
of  Plaistow;  Rev.  Mr.  Cummings,  of  Billerica;  Rev. 
Mr.  Adams  and  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Haverhill ;  Rev. 
Mr.  Peabody,  of  Atkinson  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Tappan  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Kimball,  of  Newbury  ;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Dutch 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Bradford,  constituted  the  or- 
daining council.  Mr.  Cummings  offered  the  intro- 
ductory prayer,  Mr.  Merrill  preached  the  sermon 
from  Phil.  1 :  8,  Mr.  Noyes  made  the  ordaining 
prayer,  Mr.  Webster  gave  the  charge,  Mr.  Adams  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  and  Mr.  Peabody  made  the 
concluding  prayer. 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Welch  was  a  short  one,  but 
long  enoUf,'h  to  impress  the  people  of  his  charge 
with  bii  dignity  and  uprightness  of  character,  with 
the  example  of  his  Christian  litV,  with  his  eminent 
ability  and  eloquence,  and  to  win  their  warmest  atlec- 
tion.  He  died  December  15,  1793,  and  the  slab  cov- 
ering his  grave  in  the  cemetery  in  Merrimac  bears 
the  following  inscription  : 

"  ThiH  ^lonuiiient 
lA  sacred  to  the  dust  nnd  memory  of  the 
Bev.  Feancis  Welch, 
Bon  of  Joseph  Welch,  Ewj.,  of  PlaiHtow,  N.  II.,  who  Muddorily  departed 
this  life  December  \^,  17o:i,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  liit*  ago  and 
flftli  of  IiiB  miuiMlry ;  within  a  year  of  hii^  nuptial  (-ontract  witli  Mi^a 
Priscilla  Adamti,  wlio  remains  with  au  infant  to  inonrtl  tlic  losa  of  a 
tender  and  affectionate  liuaband. 

"Thrungh  the  snares  anddangera  of  life  Reason  uncontrouled  held 
the  Kniiiire  of  his  ttreast.  Kelipion  was  his  polar  Htar.  Blodest  withont 
dillidencc,  steadfast  without  higutry  and  devout  without  snperstitioD,  he 
well  combined  the  most  important  qiialitlcations  for  the  ministerial  of* 
tice,  and  discharged  it  with  faithfulness,  reputation  and  success.  Taken 
from  i>rospecls  of  extensive  usefuluesw,  and  leaving  an  evidence  of  his 
worth  In  the  nuivrrsjil  laiuoritMtion  of  Ills  aci|iiaiut4ince,  he  has  led  the 
way  to  those  blissful  mansions  which  he  earnestly  labored  to  All  with 
Inhabitants." 

Mr.  Welch,  as  his  gravestone  states,  was  the  son  of 
Joseph  Welch,  of  Plaistow  ;  and  his  mother's  maiden- 
name  wai  Hannah  Chase.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  17S7,  in  the  class  with  John  Quincy  Adams. 
Abiel  Abbot,  William  Craiich,  Thaildeiis  Mason  Har- 
ris, .lames  Lloyd,  Samuel  Putnam  and  others  who 
lived  to  win  a  national  rcputiition.  His  parents  were 
Baptists,  and  though  his  departure  from  ancestral 
faith  was  a  source  of  domestic  anxiety  for  a  time,  his 
father,  at  a  later  day,  united  with  a  Congregational 
Church;  and  a  younger  brother  followed  him  into 
the  Coiigregiitional  ministry.  He  pursued  his  theo- 
logical studies  with  Kev.  Giles  Merrill,  of  Plaistow, 
and  married,  December  (i.  179:2,  Pri.scilla,  daughter  of 


Rev.  Phineas  Adams,  of  the  West  Church  in  Haver- 
hill. 

In  May,  1794,  a  call  was  extended  to  Rev.  Jona- 
than Brown,  which  was  declined,  and  in  November 
in  the  same  year  Rev.  David  Smith  was  invited,  and 
accepted,  and  on  the  17th  of  January,  1795,  Mr. 
Smith  was  ordained.  The  council  consisted  of  the 
following  ministers :  Noyes,  of  Southampton,  N.  H.; 
Dana  and  Frisbie,  of  Ipswich;  Merrill,  of  Plaistow, 
N.  H.;  Adams,  of  Haverhill  ;  Peabody,  of  Atkinson, 
N.  H.;  Allen,  of  Bradford  ;  Eaton,  of  Boxford  ;  Kel- 
ley,  of  Hampstead,  N.  H.;  and  Dutch,  of  Bradford; 
and  Mr.  Peabody  offered  the  introductory  prayer. 
Mr.  Dana  preached  the  sermon  from  1  Thess.  ii :  5-8, 
Mr.  Merrill  made  the  ordaining  prayer,  Mr.  Noyes 
gave  the  charge,  Mr.  Adams  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship and  Mr.  Frisbie  made  the  concluding  prayer. 

At  the  end  of  a  little  over  five  years  from  the  set- 
tlement of  Mr.  Smith,  an  irreconcilable  difficulty 
grew  up  between  him  and  tlie  parish,  in  which  at 
first  the  church  took  no  part,  except  to  oppose  the 
efforts  of  the  parish  to  bring  about  his  dismission. 
His  relations  with  the  parish  became  at  last,  however, 
so  unpleasant  that  a  council  was  called,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Smith,  on  the  22d  of 
May,  in  the  year  1800. 

Mr.  Smith  was  the  son  of  Col.  Isaac  and  Eunice 
(Adams)  Smith,  and  was  born  in  Ipswich,  Mass., 
July  23,  1761.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1790, 
and  studied  theology  with  his  pastor.  Rev.  Joseph 
Dana.  After  leaving  Amesbury,  he  was  employed 
for  a  time,  by  the  Missionary  Society,  as  a  traveling 
preacher  in  Western  New  York,  and  after  residences 
in  Haverhill,  and  in  Bath,  N.  H.,  he  finally  fixed  his 
home  in  Portland,  Me.,  where  he  died  May  19,  1837. 
He  was  married  twice — first,  to  the  widow  of  his 
predecessor  in  the  Amesbury  pulpit.  Rev.  Francis 
Welch,  to  whom  he  was  married  September  27,  1795, 
and  second  to  a  lady  of  Portland,  by  the  name  of 
Cutler.  His  children,  all  by  his  first  wife,  were 
John  Adams,  born  in  Amesbury,  December  20,  1797  ; 
David,  born  in  Amesbury,  July  3,  1799 ;  William 
Perkins,  born  in  Haverhill,  June  10,  1801;  Mary, 
born  in  Haverhill,  July  23,  1803;  Elizabeth,  born  in 
Haverhill,  January  17,  1805;  Charles  Henry,  born  in 
Bath,  N.  H.,  December  12,  1809;  and  Myra  Adams, 
born  in  Bath,  N.  H.,  September  21,  1812. 

After  the  dismission  uf  Mr.  Smith  the  church  re- 
fhained  without  a  pastor  uniil  June  6,  1804,  when 
j  Rev.  Samuel  Mead,  of  Danvers,  was  installed.  The 
1  cuiincil  at  his  installation  consisted  of  Rev.  Messrs. 
Hull,  of  Amesbury  ;  Wailswortli,  of  Danvers;  Kelley, 
of  Hampstead,  N.  H.;  Dutch,  of  Bradford  ;  Tomp- 
kins, of  Haverhill;  Woods,  of  Newbury;  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Hull  offered  the  introductory  prayer,  Mr.  Wads- 
worth  i)reached  the  sermon  from  1  Tim.  iv:  6,  Mr. 
Kelley  made  the  installing  prayer,  Mr.  Dutch  gave 
the  charge,  Mr.  Tompkins  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship anil   Mr.   Woods  made   the   concluding  prayer. 
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The  ministry  of  Mr.  Mead  continued  until  his  deatli, 
which  oconrrod  on  tlie  2Sih  of  March,  181S.  He  was 
the  sou  of  Zaccheus  and  Sarah  (Barh)w)  Mead,  and 
was  born  in  Kochester,  Mass.,  in  17(i0.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1787,  and  after  pursuing  for  a 
short  time  the  study  of  medicine,  prepared  himself 
for  the  ministry,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  church 
in  Danvers  before  he  was  called  to  Aniesbury.  He 
married,  at  Rochester,  January  1,  1797,  Susannah, 
daughter  of  Major  Earl  Clapp,  of  Rochester,  and 
afterwards  of  Woburn,  who,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  removed  to  Woburn.  Mr.  Mead  had  eight 
children, — Samuel  Barlow,  born  December  27,  1797; 
Jeremiah  Clapp,  March  4,  ISOO;  Susan  Clapp  and 
Sarah  Barlow,  twins,  Xovember  15,  1802;  Anna 
Barstow,  December  5,  1804;  Abby,  March  6,  ISOG ; 
Mary,  April  16, 1809 ;  and  Jeremiah  Clapp  again,  Sep- 
tember 19, 1812. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Mead  the  church  was  again 
without  a  pastor,  and  this  time  for  a  period  of  eight  and 
ahalfyears.  During  a  large  part  of  the  time  Rev.  Moses 
Welch,  of  Plaistow,  a  brother  of  the  second  pastor,  sup- 
plied the  pulpit,  having  been  ordained  as  an  evangel- 
ist on  the  7th  of  July,  1819.  In  that  year  he  was  en- 
gaged for  a  year's  supply,  and  the  engagement  was 
renewed  annually  in  the  four  succeeding  years.  In 
1824  he  was  invited  to  continue  the  supply  for  another 
year,  but  declined,  and  was  subsequently  installed 
over  the  church  in  Plaistow,  his  native  town,  Decem- 
ber 26,  1826,  and  died  in  Wenham,  February  17, 
1831. 

The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  P.  S.  Eaton,  who  was 
ordained  September  20,  1826.  At  his  ordination  Rev. 
Mr.  Welch  offered  the  introductory  prayer;  Rev.  Dr. 
Eaton,  the  father  of  the  pastor,  preached  the  sermon 
from  1  Cor.  3:6;  Rev.  Mr.  Dodge  made  the  ordain- 
ing prayer;  Rev.  Mr.  Kelley,  of  Hampstead,  N.  H., 
gave  the  charge  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Farnsworth,  of  Oxford, 
N.  H.,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship ;  Rev.  Mr.  Peny 
made  the  address  to  the  people ;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Sawyer 
the  concluding  prayer. 

Mr.  Eaton's  ministry  continued  until  May  10, 1837, 
when  he  received  his  dismissal. 

Rev.  Peter  Sidney  Eaton  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Peter 
and  Sarah  (Stone)  Eaton,  and  was  born  in  Boxford, 
October  7,  1798.  His  father  was  for  fifty-seven  years 
the  pastor  of  the  church  in  West  Boxford,  and  his 
mother's  father.  Rev.  Eliab  Stone,  was  for  sixty  years 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Reading, 
Mass.  Mr.  Eaton  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1818,  and 
from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1822,  and 
married,  at  Charlestown,  December  4, 1828,  Elizabeth 
Ann  Leman.  His  children  were  Sidney  Payson,  born 
September  16,  1829;  Henry  Martyn,  born  June  28, 
1835;  and  Elizabeth  Ann,  born  May  16,  1841.  He 
died  at  his  home  in  Chelsea,  March  13,  1863. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1837,  Rev.  Lucius  W. 
Clark  was  installed  as  the  next  pastor,  and  at  the  in- 
stallation  the  sermon   was   preached   by    Rev.    Mr. 


Fitch,  of  Boston  ;  the  charge  was  given  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Peckham,  of  Plaistow;  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Gushing,  of  the  East  Church  in  Haver- 
hill ;  and  the  address  to  the  people  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Keeler,  of  Aniesbury  Mills. 

During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Clark  a  new  meeting- 
house was  erected  on  the  spot  occupied  by  the  present 
h)use,  and  dedicated  September  18,  1839.  Mr.  Clark 
was  dismissed  at  his  own  request,  August  31,  1842, 
removed  to  Vermont,  and  died  in  Middlebury,  in  that 
State,  January  2,  1854.  He  was  the  son  of  James 
and  Jerusha  (Morey)  Clark,  of  Mansfield,  Conn.,  and 
was  born  in  that  town  July  2,  1801.  He  graduated  at 
Brown  University  in  1825,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Meudon  Asssociation  in  October,  1826.  On 
the  9th  of  December,  1829,  he  was  ordained  as  pastor 
of  the  church  at  South  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  and  after 
three  years  was  dismis4ed.  He  afterwards  supplied  a 
pulpit  in  Plymouth  five  years,  and  went  from  that 
town  to  Amesbury.  He  married,  April  30,  1830, 
Lucy  Beard  Jacobs,  widow  of  Dr.  Simon  Jacobs,  of 
Oakham,  Mass.,  and  daughter  of  Rev.  Daniel  and 
Lucy  (Beard)  Tomlinson,  of  Oakham.  Mr.  Clark  had 
two  children, — Lucy  Maria,  born  February  12,  1832, 
and  Lucius  Watson,  born  January  22,  1834. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Clark  was  Rev.  Henry  B. 
Smith,  who  was  ordained  December  29,  1842.  The 
sermon  at  the  ordination  was  preached  by  Rev. 
William  Allen,  D.D.,  of  Northampton ;  the  ordaining 
prayer  was  made  by  Rev.  Dr.  Perry,  of  East  Brad- 
ford ;  the  charge  was  given  by  Rev.  Jonathan  F. 
Stearns,  of  Newburyport ;  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
by  Rev.  Edward  A.  Lawrence,  of  Haverhill ;  and  the 
address  to  the  people  by  Rev.  Dr.  L.  AVithington,  of 
Newbury.  Mr.  Smith's  ministry  continued  until  Sep- 
tember 29,  1847,  when  he  was  dismissed  to  accept  a 
professorship  in  Amherst  Collegf.  Mr.  Smith  was  the 
son  of  Henry  Arixene  (Southgate)  Smith,  and  was 
born  in  Portland,  Me.,  Xovember  21,  1815.  He  grad- 
uated at  Bowdoin  College  in  1834,  and  immediately 
after  served  as  tutor  in  the  college,  studied  theology 
at  Andover  and  Bangor,  and  spent  a  year  or  two  in 
professional  preparation  at  Halle  and  Berlin,  in 
Europe.  After  leaving  Amesbury  he  was  professor 
of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  Amherst  College 
from  1847  to  1 850,  and  professor  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York 
from  1850  to  1854,  when  he  became  professor  of  sys- 
tematic theology  in  the  same  institution,  and  died  in 
New  York  February  7,  1877.  He  married,  January 
5, 1843,  Elizabeth  L., daughter  of  Rev.  William  Allen, 
D.D.,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  his  children  were 
Arixene  Southgate,  born  at  Amesbury,  November  2, 
1843;  Maria  Malleville  Wheelock,  born  at  Amesbury, 
December  15,  1845;  William  Allen,  born  at  Amherst, 
August  10,  1848 ;  and  Henry  Goodwin,  born  in  New 
York,  January  8,  1860. 

The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  Albert  Paine,  who  was 
ordained  September  7,  1848,  on  which  occasion"  Rev. 
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Henry  B.  Smith,  of  Amherst  College,  preached  the 
sermon  ;  Dr.  Samuel  C.  Jiick.son,  ol'  Andover,  gave 
the  charge;  Rev.  D.  T.  Fisk,  of  Relleville,  Newbury, 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship;  and  Rev.  Dr.  L.  F. 
Dimmick,  of  Newbury  port,  the  addre-^s  to  the  people. 
Mr.  Painc's  ministry  continued  until  April  11,  18.34, 
when,  at  his  own  request,  ho  was  dismissed.  He  was 
the  son  of  John  and  Betsey  Paine,  of  Woodstock, 
Conn.,  where  he  was  born,  July  21,  1819.  ITegradu- 
ated  at  Yale  in  1841,  and,  after  studying  for  a  time  at 
Andover,  finished  his  theological  course  at  the  Auburn 
Seminary  in  184.').  He  married,  November  20,  1849> 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Patten  Sargent,  of  Amesbury,  and 
had  four  children, — Edward  Sargent,  born  May  3, 
1851;  Charles  Hamilton,  born  March  27,1853;  Vv'il- 
liam  Alfred,  born  January  29,  1855;  and  Dolly 
Elizabeth,  born  October  16,  1856. 

Tl>e  successor  of  Mr.  Paine  was  Rev.  Leander 
Thompson,  who  was  installed  September  20,  1854,  on 
which  occasion  Rev.  Samuel  Wolcott,  of  Providence, 
preached  the  sermon  ;  Rev.  Ralph  Emerson,  D.D.,  of 
Newburyport,  made  the  installing  prayer ;  Rev.  Daniel 
Dana,  D.D.,  of  Newburyport,  gave  the  charge;  Rev. 
Thomas  Laurie,  of  West  Roxbury,  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship;  and  Rev.  Albert  Painethe  address  to  the 
people.  In  18.59,  during  the  pastorate  of  Jlr.  Thomp- 
son, the  meeting-house  built  in  1839,  being  found  too 
small,  was  sold  and  removed  to  give  place  to  the  pres- 
ent house  of  worship,  which  was  at  once  erected  and 
dedicated  January  12,  1860.  The  old  house  was  after 
its  removal  used  for  a  time  for  public  purposes. 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Thompson  continued  until  his 
dismissal.  May  2,  1807.  He  was  the  son  of  Charles 
and  Mary  (Wyman)  Thompson  and  was  born  in  Wo- 
burn,  Mass.,  March  7,  1812.  He  fitted  for  college  at 
Warren  Academy  in  Woburn,  and  graduated  at  Am- 
herst in  1835.  He  pursued  his  theological  studies  at 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1838,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Andover  Association,  April  10,  1838.  He  was  or- 
dained as  an  evangelist  at  Woburn  November  30, 
1838,  and  after  supplying  the  pulpit  atGranby,  Mass., 
for  about  a  year,  sailed  from  Boston  for  Syria  as  a 
missionary,  January  24,  1840.  After  ai)rotractcd  and 
severe  illness  he  returned  home  in  1843  and  was  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of  the  South  Church  in  South  Had- 
ley,  Mass.,  December  13th  of  that  year.  He  was  dis- 
missed from  his  pastorate  at  his  own  request  August 
28,  1850,  and  from  that  time  until  his  settlement  at 
Amesbury  was  |)reclii(led  by  ill  health  from  eng.iging 
to  any  great  extent  in  the  labors  of  a  ministry.  After 
leaving  West  Amesbury  he  supplied  for  one  year  the 
pulpit  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Wollboro',  N. 
H.,  the  native  town  of  his  wife,  and  for  three  or  four 
years  the  Congregational  pulpit  in  Woburn,  his  own 
native  town.  During  the  last  thirteen  years  he  has 
been  obliged,  on  acco\int  of  the  state  of  his  health,  to 
retire  from  the  pulpit  altogether.  He  has  made  his  j 
native  town  and  the  house  in  which  he  was  born  his 


home  and  devoted  himself  largely  to  literary  pursuits, 
chiefly  of  an  historical  character. 

Mr.  Thompson  married,  November  6,  1839,  Ann 
Eliza,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Clark)  Avery 
of  Wolfboro',  N.  H.,  and  had  six  children, — Charles 
Henry,  born  in  Jerusalem  September  27, 1840  ;  Edwin 
Wheelock,  born  in  Beirut  December  13,  1841 ;  JIary 
Avery,  born  in  .South  Hadley  March  25, 1844  ;  Everett 
Augustine,  March  28,  1847  ;  Ann  Eli/.a,  October  29, 
1848;  and  Samuel  Avery,  born  in  Wolfboro'  October 
16,  1850. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  1868.  Rev.  Lewis  Gregory 
was  ordained  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Thompson,  and 
was  dismissed  October  11,  1875.  On  the  7ih  of  Sep- 
tember, 1876,  Rev.  W.  H.  Hubbard  was  installed 
and  was  dismissed  May  29,  1883.  Thomas  M. 
Miles  was  installed  January  17,  1884,  and  is  the 
present  pastor  of  the  church.  In  1879  the  name 
of  the  society  was  changed  from  the  Second  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Amesbury  to  the  Fii-st  Orthodox 
Congregational  Society  of  Merrimac,  and  now  bears 
that  name.  The  meeting-house  was  also  remodeled 
and  rededicated  January  1,  1879. 

The  history  of  the  Congregational  Church  has  been 
awarded  a  large  space  in  this  narrative  as  it  was  the 
point  round  which  the  iK>pulation  gradually  crystal- 
ized  which  has  now  beconje  the  town  of  Merrimac. 
Indeed,  the  population  and  the  church  were  identical, 
and  no  history  of  the  town,  though  its  incorporation 
was  so  recent,  would  be  complete  without  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  gradual  evolution  of  a  municipality  from 
its  germ  in  the  church  and  parish. 

Until  1830  the  Congregational  Society  was  the  only 
religious  organization  within  the  limits  of  what  is 
now  Merrimac.  In  that  year  the  Universalists  built 
a  meeting-house,  and  in  the  next  year,  1837,  organized 
a  society.  Their  first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Elbridge 
G  Brooks,  who  began  his  jjastorate  in  1837  and  re- 
mained about  eighteen  months.  He  was  followed  by 
Rev.  J.  S.  Barry  in  1839,  and  Rev.  J.  J.  Locke  in  1841, 
who  preached  until  1843,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  George  G.  Strickland.  The  pastorate  of  Mr. 
Strickland  continued  five  years,  during  which  he 
married  Ruth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Jonathan  B. 
Sargent,  a  leading  member  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Strickland  was  followed  in  1H49  by  Rev.  L. 
Howe,  who  preached  one  year,  and  was  succeeded  in 
1851  by  Rev.  H.  P.  Cutting.  Mr.  Cutting  was  fol- 
lowed in  1852  by  Rev.  J.  Davenport,  who  served 
about  three  and  a  half  years,  and  was  succeeded  in 
1850  by  Rev.  William  P.  Colby,  and  in  1858  by  Rev. 
Calvin  Damon.  The  pastorate  of  Mr.  Duinon  con- 
tinued eight  years,  and  in  1868  Rev.  Wm.  F.  Potter 
became  the  pastor,  and  served  two  years  ;  Rev.  W.  R, 
Wright  followe<l  in  1871,  preaching  one  year;  Rev_ 
W.  D.  Corkin  in  1874,  who  preached  two  years;  and 
Rev.  Henry  Jewell  in  1880,  after  a  supply  of  the 
pulpit  for  several  years  by  students  of  divinity.  Mr. 
Jewell  occupied  the   pulpit  four  years,   performing 
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his  parocliial  duties  with  earnestness  and  fidelity, 
and  winning  the  alVection  and  respect  of  not  only  his 
own  people,  but  the  whole  community.  Rev.  Anson 
Titus  followed  in  18a4,  who  has  recently  dissolved 
his  reliitions  with  the  society,  and  left  it  at  present 
without  a  pastor. 

The  Baptist  Society  at  Morriniacport  was  organized 
at  the  house  of  Levi  Williams  August  25,  1849. 
What  is  now  Merrimacport  was  then  called  the 
river  village  of  West  Amesbury,  and  the  church  in 
question  was  at  first  called,  until  1857,  the  West 
Amesbury  Baptist  Church.  Previous  to  that  time, 
preaching  had  been  supplied  since  1847  by  Rev.  J. 
N.  Chase  and  Rev.  George  Keely,  of  Haverhill.  The 
public  recognition  of  the  church  took  place  at  Me- 
chanics' Hall,  September  20,  1849,  at  which  time 
there  were  thirty-seven  members,  and  the  church 
was  received  into  the  Salem  Baptist  Association,  at 
its  meeting  in  Lowell,  September  27,  1849.  Na- 
thaniel S.  Pinkham,  from  Concord,  N.  H.,  was  or- 
dained as  the  first  pastor,  March  28,  1850.  The  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  Rev.  E.  E.  Cummings,  of 
Concord,  X.  H. ;  Rev.  George  Keely,  of  Haverhill, 
made  the  ordaining  prayer;  and  Rev.  D.  C.  Eddy,  rf 
Lowell,  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  The  meei- 
ing-house  which  had  been  erected  by  the  society 
was  dedicated  on  the  same  day,  Rev.  Mr.  Pinkham 
preaching  the  sermon. 

The  pas'.orate  of  Mr.  Pinkham  closed  in  1852,  and 
Rev.  Josiah  H.  Tiltou  followed  on  the  21st  ot  Sep- 
tember in  that  year,  who  preached  until  May  3,  1854. 
On  the  13th  of  September,  1S54,  Rev.  S.  T.  Thatcher 
was  ordained  and  served  until  July,  1857,  at  which 
time  the  church  took  the  name  of  the  South  Ames- 
bury Baptist  Church,  and  held  it  until  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Merrimac  in  1870,  when  it  assumed  the  name 
of  the  Merrimacport  Baptist  Church,  by  which  it  is 
still  known. 

Rev.  Charles  Freeman  Foster  followed  Mr.  Pink- 
ham, December  4,  1857,  and  remained  until  June  19, 
1859.  On  the  2d  of  the  following  September,  Rev. 
John  Richardson  became  the  pastor,  and  continued 
until  his  resignation,  in  1864.  Rev.  James  J.  Peck, 
succeeded  May  2,  18G5,  aud  resigned  March  1,  1867, 
followed  by  Rev.  Obediah  E.  Co.\,  August  1,  1869, 
who  resigned  July  3,  1870. 

The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  Jonathan  E.  Brown,  who 
began  his  labors  November  1,  1870,  and  resigned  June 
1,  1871,  followed  by  Rev.  George  W.  Davis,  Novem- 
ber 8,  1871,  who  ended  his  pastorate  March  1,  1874. 
Until  July,  1878,  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  Rev.  R. 
G.  Farley,  Rev.  J.  H.  Cox,  Rev.  A.  Dunn  and  Rev. 
Otis  Wing.  In  July,  1878,  Rev.  J.  H.  Seaver  became 
the  pastor,  and  closed  his  pastorate  in  August,  1882. 
After  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Seaver  the  pulpit  was 
supplied  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Hodgkius,  of  Lawrence,  J. 
R.  Uaskins,  of  Merrimac,  J.  K.  Chase,  of  South 
Hampton,  N.  H.,  and  W.  H.  Cossum,  of  Poughkeep- 
sie,  N.  Y.,  until  January,  1886,  when  the  present  pas- 


tor. Rev.  J.  E.  Dinsmore,  entered  on  his  pastorate. 
Another  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  the  cen- 
tral village  of  what  is  now  Merrimac  April  4,  1867, 
with  eighteen  members, — seven  males  and  eleven  fe- 
males,— and  was  recognized  by  an  association  of 
Baptist  Churches  July  3,  1867.  The  first  sermon 
was  preached  before  the  new  society  July  14,  1867, 
by  Rev.  C.  H.  Corey,  D.D.,  president  of  the  Colver 
Institute,  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  from  Acts  5:  38,  39. 
The  corner-stone  of  a  church  edifice  was  laid  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  July  13,  1869,  and  the  church 
was  dedicated  January  12,  1870,  Rev.  Dr.  Lorimcr, 
of  Boston,  ])reaching  the  sermon.  The  following  pas- 
tors have  been  settled  over  this  church  :  Rev,  W. 
H.  Kling,  of  Baltic,  Conn., from  July,  1868,  to  January 
1,  1871;  Rev.  E.  M.  Bartlett,  of  Bath,  Me.,  from  Oc- 
tober, 1872,  to  July  1,  1876;  Rev.  W.  H.  Coffin,  of 
Nantucket,  from  December  19,  1877,  to  January  31, 
1880;  Rev.R.D.  Fish,  of  Cheshire,  Mass.,  from  April 
21, 1880,  to  August  20,  1882;  Rev.  J.  R.  Haskins,  of 
West  Acton,  Mass.,  from  June  1,  1883,  to  March  23, 
1884;  and  Rev.  S.  D.  Ashley,  of  Huntington,  Mass., 
the  present  pastor,  from  March  1,  1885. 

At  Merrimacport  there  is  a  Methodist  Society, 
which  was  organized  in  1875.  On  the  first  Sabbath  in 
December,  1874,  Rev.  E.  M.  Dinsmore,  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  began  to  preach  in  Citizens'  Hall,  and 
awakened  a  deep  interest  among  the  people.  At 
the  next  Annual  Conference,  in  April,  1875,  he  was 
appointed  preacher  in  charge,  and  on  the  5th  of  De- 
cember following  a  Methodist  Church  was  organized, 
consisting  of  twelve  members.  Mr.  Dinsmore  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  whole  community,  and  un- 
der his  care  the  church  took  a  permanent  rooL 
He  was  followed  in  1878  by  Rev.  N.  C.  Alger,  and  in 
1879  by  Rev.  C.  E.  Eaton.  In  1880  Rev.  Charles 
N.  Chase  was  appointed  pastor,  and  continued  in 
charge  until  1883,  being  succeeded  by  Rev.  F.  C. 
Pill.'ibury,  who  remained  one  year.  In  1884  the  pul- 
pit was  supplied  by  students  from  the  Boston  School 
of  Theology,  and  in  1885  Rev.  A.  R.  Lunt  received 
the  appointment  of  the  Conference,  and  remained 
two  years.  In  1887  Rev.  William  Love  was  assigned 
to  the  church,  and  is  still  its  pastor.  The  church 
continues  to  worship  in  Citizens'  Hall,  and  has  in- 
creased its  membership  to  thirty-six. 

During  the  summer  of  1877,  Episcopal  services 
were  held  for  the  first  time  in  Merrimac,  in  Sargent's 
Hall,  Rev.  Dr.  Twing,  of  New  York,  and  Rev.  E.  L. 
Drown,  of  Nevvburyport,  otiiciating.  During  some 
years  after  1877  occasional  services  were  held  at 
private  residences,  under  the  charge  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  S.  Beers,  of  Natick,  general  missionary  for  the 
diocese  of  Massachu.setts.  Interest  in  the  services 
increasing,  regular  semi-monthly  services  have  been 
held  in  Coliseum  Hall  since  the  autumn,  of  1886. 
The  society  has  no  formal  organization,  but  is  known 
as  the  Merrimac  Episcopal  Mission. 
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The  Catholics  of  West  Amesbury,  now  Merrimac, 
first  held  services  in  Mechanics'  Hall  in  1S70.  The 
society  being  a  mission  of  the  Amesbury  Parish,  has 
always  been  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  John  Brady,  of 
Amesbury.  At  the  time  of  its  organization  the  society 
numbered  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  It  contin- 
ued to  hold  its  services  in  Mechanics'  Hall  until  1884, 
when  its  growth  and  prosperity  warranted  the  erec- 
tion of  the  church  it  now  occupies  on  Green  Street, 
to  accommodate  its  numbers,  which  Jiad  increased  to 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty. 

Besides  the  churches,  it  is  proper  that  the  schools 
ill  the  West  PHrish  of  Amesbury  before  the  incor- 
poration of -Merrimac  should  find  a  place  in  this  narra- 
tive. The  education  of  the  youth  in  earlier  years 
was  of  a  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  cliaracter.  There 
were  scattered  schools  open  only  a  small  part  of  the 
year,  and  taught  by  masters  hired  by  votes  of  the 
town.  The  first  School  Board  in  Amesbury  was 
chosen  in  1792,  and  Rev.  Francis  Welch,  Willis 
Patten,  Mathiiis  Hoyt  and  John  Kellcy  were  mem- 
bers from  the  West  Parish.  In  1803  there  were  in 
the  pariih  four  school  districts — the  "  River  District," 
receiving  $171.49,  with  fourteen  weeks  school  ;  the 
"  Esquire  Sargent's,"  receiving  $181.17,  with  fourteen 
weeks;  the  ''Birch  Meadow,"  receiving  $135.10, 
with  eleven  weeks,  and  the  "  Highland,"  receiving 
$92.55,  with  eight  weeks.  At  the  time  of  the  in- 
corporation of  Merrimac,  in  1876,  there  were  within 
its  limits  eleven  schools, — a  high,  grammar,  inter- 
mediate and  i)rimary  at  the  Centre, — a  high,  gram- 
mar and  primary  at  South  Amesbury  (now  Merrimac- 
port),  and  four  district  scliools  at  Birch  Meadow, 
the  Landing,  Bear  Hill  and  the  Highlands. 
The  whole  number  of  scholars  in  the  schools 
at  that  time  was  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 
There  are  now  fourteen  schools  in  Merrimac — a  High, 
Centre  Grammar,  Centre  Intermediate,  Centre  First 
and  Second  Primaries,  Prospect  Street  First  and 
Second  Primaries,  Merrimacport  Grammar,  Merri- 
macport  Intermediate  and  Primary,  and  the  Land- 
ing, Bear  Hill,  Birch  Meadow  and  Highland 
Schools.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  is 
four  hundred  and  seventy-si.\.  There  are  eight 
school-houses,  the  house  at  the  Centre  accommodating 
five  schools,  the  houss  in  Prosjiect  Street  two,  two  at 
Merrimacport,  accommodating  three,  and  one  for 
each  outlying  school. 

The  High  School  was  established  in  1873,  and  Mr. 
Frank  Wiggin  was  the  first  principal,  continuing  in 
charge  until  the  spring  of  1883,  and  followed  by 
Prof  John  A.  Nichols,  who  served  during  the  sum- 
mer of  that  year.  In  the  autumn  of  1883,  George  F. 
Joyce  became  the  principal,  and  still  holds  the 
position.  In  1879,  Ellen  Gunnison  was  appointed 
assistant  and  continued  until  the  summer  of  1881, 
when  she  was  succeeded  by  Helen  K.  Spollbrd  who 
stills  holds  the  position. 

In  1873,  the  year  of  the  establishment  of  the  High 


School,  the  Grammar  School  at  South  Amesbury  (now 
Merrimacport)  was  raised  to  the  grade  of  a  High 
School, and  was  continued  as  such  until  1879,  when  it 
was  again  made  a  grammar  school. 

The  School  Boards  of  Merrimac   have   been   com- 
poiied  of  the  following  persons  : 

1870. 


1882.  H.  J.  Gushing,  M  D. 
Thomiui  H.  Hoyt. 
WiMiiiih  Cbuse. 

1883.  Tliumas  H.  Hoyt. 
W'illiaiii  ChuRe. 
BI.  Perry  Sjirgent. 

1881.    Williuui  Chase. 

M.  Perry  Sargent. 

Joiin  W.  Uobart,  M.D. 
1883.   M.  IVrry  Sargent. 

John  W.  Hoiwrt,  M.D. 

Thomas  H.  Hoj-t. 
18811.   John  W.  Hobart.  JI.1> 

ThoiilaA  II.  Hoyt. 

Clmrk'S  E.  liowell. 
1887.  Thonrns  II.  Hoyt. 

Charles  E.  Rowell. 

John  W.  Hobart,  M.D. 


E.  M.  Dinsmore. 
0.  F.  Seavey,  M.D. 
Wm.  H.  Hubbard. 

1877.  0.  F.  Seavoy. 
C.  M.  Dinsmore. 
H.  J.  Cushiug,  M.D. 

1878.  Wm.  Chase. 
U.  J.  Gushing,  M.D. 
0  F.  SenToy,  M.D. 

1870.   H.  J.  Gushing,  M.D. 
Franl£  Wiggin. 
Henry  Haskell. 

1880.  C.  F.  W.  Hubbard. 
H.  J.  Cusliing,  M.D. 
Henry  Iltisliell. 

1881.  Henry  llasl^ell. 
U.J.  Gushing,  M.D. 
Thomas  H.  Hoyt. 

There  are  other  features  in  the  history  of  the  West 
Parish  which  may  very  properly  be  alluded  to.  In 
1731  the  West  Parish  established  a  second  cemetery, 
having  purchased  land  of  Captain  John  Foot,  Jr.,  on 
the  plain,  which  was  the  nucleus  of  the  j>resent 
burial-ground.  Another  purchase  was  made  of  Cap- 
tain Foot  of  two  hundred  and  ten  rods,  for  a  training- 
field  and  parish  uses,  to  "  lay  common  forever.'"  In 
1735  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  ferry  at 
Savage's  Neck,  and  it  was  finally  granted  by  the 
Quarter  Court  and  left  with  the  selectmen  to  manage. 

In  1737  a  way  two  rods  wide  was  opened  along  the 
river  bank,  from  the  river  landing  to  Cottle's  Landing 
near  Haverhill.  This  new  road  was  given  to  the 
town  by  Captain  John  Sargciil,  Deacon  Thomas 
Stevens  and  others.  In  the  same  year  the  town 
voted  "to  allow  and  pay  to  Captain  Thomas  Hoyt 
one  hundred  pounds  of  money  for  an  open  road  of 
two  rods  wide  through  his  land,  wheron  his  son 
Jacob  now  dwells,  beginning  at  ye  northeast  corner 
of  Hannah  Grant's  land  near  his  dwelling-house,  and 
so  through  said  Captain  Hoyt's  land  to  ye  highway 
near  ye  ould  Fort."  Thomas  Hoyt  lived  at  the  Pond 
Hills  and  owned  the  large  farm  at  Tucker's  Hill 
where  Moses  B.  Hoyt  recently  lived,  and  his  sons 
John  and  Jacob  lived  on  that  farm.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  the  road  opened  was  the  present  Birchy 
Mea<low  Road,  to  a  i>oiiit  near  the  late  Enoch  Heath's 
land,  where  an  old  fort  once  stood.  William  Moul- 
ton,  through  whose  land  it  was  at  first  proposed  to 
open  a  road,  lived  where  the  late  Hon.  William 
Nichols  died. 

In  1757,  during  the  French  War,  Amesbury  was  re- 
quired to  furnish  forty-three  men  to  join  the  forces  at 
Kennebec,  O.-wego  and  Oown  Point.  Of  these,  the 
West  Parish  men  were  jirobably  : 

John  JIarlln.  Moses  Prossey. 

Hubert  King.  Jacob  Hoyt. 

Sanuicl  Colby.  Joseph  Harvey. 
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Timothy  SargeDt,  Jr. 
Isaac  Fwit. 
Kpliraiiii  Snrgent. 
BArtliuU>nu'\v  Perkins. 
Ju$e|ih  Buswell. 
Captain  Sleplmn  Sargeut, 
Thoiuos  Clark. 
Timothy  Colley. 
Matthitis  lloyt. 
Tlionias  SauJers. 
Philip  Sjirgeut. 


Philip  Hunt, 

Thoinna  Sargent  (3d). 
Jacob  Harvey. 
Tnioworlliy  Sargent. 
Josopli  Nichols. 
Juines  Sargent. 
Sanniel  Foot. 
Samuel  Sargent,  Jr. 
Thomas  Stevens,  Jr. 
William  Williams. 
Gideon  Colby. 


In  the  Siime  year  a  draft  was  made  from  the  militia 
company  in  the  West  Parish  to  recruit  the  army 
under  tlie  Earl  of  Loudon, — including  John  Kelley, 
Joshua  J?argent,  Joseph  Colby,  Sargent  Huse,  Roger 
Colby,  Thomas  Williams,  Stephen  Sargent,  Jr.,  Jona- 
than Moulton,  Daniel  Hoyt,  Jonathan  Clements, 
Enoch  Chase,  Jr.,  Ephraim  Currier,  Jr.,  Benjamin 
Morse,  Wells  Chase,  Jr.,  Jonathan  Kelley  (3d),  David 
Currier,  Enoch  Nichols,  Joseph  Harvey,  Jr.,  Elliot 
Colby,  Nathan  Hoyt,  Joseph  Dow,  Jr.,  John  Kendrick, 
Neheniiah  Hardy  and  Christopher  Sargent.  Fort 
William  Henry,  which  was  their  destination,  sur- 
rendered to  Montcalm  while  they  were  on  the  march, 
and  they  returned  home  after  four  days  absence.  In 
187S  Captain  Richard  Kelley,  with  twenty  men  of  his 
company,  joined  in  the  successful  expedition  against 
Louisbourg. 

In  1771  an  account  of  the  property  and  industrial 
interests  of  the  West  Parish  was  taken,  which  showed 
its  total  valuation  £2261  10.s.  There  were  two  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  acres  of  tillage  land,  and  the  larg- 
est amount  cultivated  by  any  one  man  was  seven 
acres.  Isaac  Jlerrill  had  seven  acres;  Ensign  Orlando 
Sargent,  six  ;  Nathaniel  Davis,  five  ;  Barnabas  Brad- 
bury, four;  Barzilla  Colby,  four;  Ebenezer  Earring- 
ton,  four  and  a  half;  Benjamin  Morse,  four;  Deacon 
Stephen  Sargent,  four;  Thomas  Sargent,  Jr.,  four; 
Samuel  Sargent,  four;  and  Christopher  Sargent,  four. 
The  number  of  acres  in  orchard  was  twenty-four,  of 
which  Isaac  Merrill,  with  one  and  three-quarters  acres, 
and  Ebenezer  Farrington,  with  one  acre  and  a  quarter, 
owned  the  largest  shares.  Some  of  the  richest  men 
were  Orlando  Sargent,  valued  in  land  at  £36  2«.  Gd. ; 
Isaac  Merrill,  £47  7s.  6d. ;  Benjamin  Morse,  £31  7s. 
6d. ;  Joseph  Moody,  430  15«. ;  Thomas  Sargent,  Jr., 
£27  10«. ;  Josiah  Sargent,  £26  5».  ;  Christopher  Sar- 
gent, £20  OS. ;  Thomas  Rowell,  £28  15«. ;  and  Bar- 
nard Hoyt,  £25.  Isaac  Merrill  owned  two  negroes ; 
Benjamin  Morse,  one ;  and  Wells  Chase,  one.  There 
were  fifty-one  horses,  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
oxen  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  cows.  Isaac 
Merrill  owned  nine  cows;  Orlando  Sargent,  seven; 
Isaac  Sargent,  six;  Ebenezer  Farrington,  six;  and 
Barnard  Hoyt,  five.  Jacob  Harvey  owned  two  mills 
on  Cobler's  Brook. 

In  177.5,  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  Amesbury 
took  immediate  steps  to  raise  voiunieers  for  the  com- 
mon defense.  Captain  John  Currier,  of  the  East  Parish, 
rai.sed  a  company  of  fifty-four  men,  of  whom  about 
twenty  belonged  to  the  West  Parish,  and  was  in  the 


engagement  at  Bunker  Hill.  In  this  company  Wells 
Chase  was  lieutenant  and  Tiniotby  Silver  corporal, 
and  both  were  wounded.  Early  in  1776  twenty-six 
men  entered  the  army  from  the  town,  and  of  these,  four 
were  from  the  West  Parish.  Soon  after,  fifteen  more 
enlisted,  and  seven  of  these  were  West  Parish  men. 
In  St^ptembcr  of  that  year  ten  more  men  joined  the 
army  at  Fairfield  frtmi  the  parish,  and  Wells  Chase 
carted  their  bapgage.  Before  the  end  of  the  year 
nine  more  soldiers  were  paid  a  bounty  of  thirty-six 
dollars  each  and  enlisted,  and  during  the  year  1777 
repeated  calls  for  men  were  made,  to  which  Jamaco 
always  responded.  In  1780  paper  money  had  depre- 
ciated to  such  an  extent  that  at  a  special  town-meet- 
ing the  sum  of  forty-eight  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds  was  raised  for  the  town's  use.  A  call  had 
been  made  for  a  supply  of  ten  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  pounds  of  beef,  and  Ezra  Jewell 
and  Seth  Kendrick  were  appointed  to  procure  it,  and 
sixteen  thousand  pounds  was  raised  to  pay  for  it. 

In  1782,  the  last  year  of  the  war,  the  number  of 
polls  in  the  East  Parish  was  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
one,  and  in  the  West,  one  hundred  and  sixty-three.  In 
the  former  the  value  of  estates  was  £43,859  3».  and 
in  the  latter  £42,470  Ss. 

In  Shay's  Rebellion,  which  occurred  in  1786,  a  call 
was  made  on  Amesbury  for  men,  and  those  who  re- 
ported from  the  West  Parish  were  Jacob  Sargent, 
Robert  Sargent,  Moses  Sargent  and  Jacob  Hoyt. 

In  1808  two  prominent  men  in  the  West  Parish  died, 
Capt.  Robert  Sargent  and  Col.  Isaac  Whittier,  both 
at  the  river.  The  former  was  born  in  1716,  and  was 
in  his  ninety-second  year.  He  served  as  selectman 
in  1758  and  1769,  and  held  a  military  commission  for 
some  years.  He  died  on  the  22d  of  January.  The 
latter  died  on  the  10th  of  February,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
three  years.  He  served  six  years  on  the  Board  of 
Selectmen,  and  was  its  chairman.  He  was  a  military 
men  and  held  a  commission  as  colonel. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1809,  Dr.  Nathan  Huse  died, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-two  years.  He  was  a  native  of 
West  Newbury,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  settled 
at  the  Hiohlands.  For  about  seventy  years  he  prac- 
ticed in  his  profession,  and  always  held  the  respect 
and  affection  of  the  scattered  community  in  which  he 
lived.  In  1813,  Capt.  Mathias  Hoyt  died.  He  had 
been  a  prominent  man,  serving  during  the  Revolution 
on  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  and  Safety,  and 
afterwards  for  several  years  on  the  Board  of  Select- 
men. At  one  time  he  kept  a  tavern  where  the  late  Jo- 
seph W.  Sargent  lived,  but  removed  to  the  Highlands, 
where  he  died.  In  1816,  Deacon  Willis  Patten  died, 
on  the  12th  of  September.  He  lived  at  the  river  and 
was  a  prominent  man  in  that  part  of  the  town.  In 
this  year  James  Chase  began  the  manufacture  of 
earthenware  at  the  river,  in  which  he  continued 
until  his  death,  in  1858,  when  his  son  Phineas  assum- 
ed the  busines'S. 

Since  the  incorporation  of  the  town  the  death  has 
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occurred  of  Colonel  Joshua  Colby,  one  of  its  most 
prominent  (citizens.  He  was  born  in  West  Amesbury 
June  25, 1795,  and  died  in  Merrimac  August  31,  1881. 
He  occupied  many  positiDus  of  trust  in  bis  native 
town,  serving  as  selectman  of  Amesbury  at  various 
times  between  1830  and  18G0.  He  was  Representative 
in  the  Legislature  three  years,  between  1830  and  1840, 
and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  in  1843,  as- 
sociated with  Governor  Morton.  He  was  for  forty 
years  a  director  of  the  Powow  River  Bank  of  Ames- 
bury, and  acquired  by  his  high  character  the  esteem 
of  his  fellow-townsmen,  and  a  large  influence  in  their 
public  affairs. 

In  1824  a  post-odice  was  established  at  West 
Amesbury,  and  Edmund  Sargent  was  appointed  post- 
master. The  present  |iostmaster  is  George  S.  Pres- 
cott,  who  was  ajjpointed  by  the  present  administra- 
tion at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  George  E. 
Sicker.  In  1825,  Major  Thomas  Hoyt  died,  on  the 
14th  of  January.  He  was  a  son  of  Capt.  Matthias 
Hoyt,  and  served  for  a  number  of  years  both  as  select- 
man and  Representive  to  the  General  Court. 

In  1827  the  ferry  at  Patten's  Creek  was  rented  to 
Col.  Stephen  Bailey  for  five  years,  at  one  dollar  per 
year,  and  this  was  the  last  known  transaction  con- 
cerning ferries  on  the  river.  On  the  10th  of  November 
1830,  Christopher  Sargent  died,  at  the  age  of  ninety 
years.  He  was  the  son  of  Moses  and  Sarah  Sargent, 
and  was  born  May  18,  1740.  He  held  the  office  of 
selectman  tliirfcen  years,  was  Representative  to  the 
General  Court  fourteen  years,  and  town  clerk  nine 
years.  He  lived  on  the  homestead,  where  his  grand- 
son Moses  now  resides. 

In  1$48,  Thomas  T.  Merrill,  Stephen  Patten, 
Jonathan  B.  Sargent  and  their  associates  were  in- 
corporated, with  a  capital  of  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
under  the  nameof  the  West  Amesbury  Manufacturing 
Company,  ior  the  manutiicture  of  carriages  and  doors 
and  blinds.  The  first  meeting  of  the  company  was 
held  June  1,  1848,  and  Joshua  Coll)y,  Stephen 
Patten,  Jonathan  B.  Sargent,  Alfred  E.  Goodwin 
and  Thomas  T.  Merrill  were  chosen  directors,  and 
the  capital  was  fixed  at  eight  thousand  dollars.  Alfred 
E.  Goodwin  was  chosen  treasurer,  and  on  the  10th  of 
June  Jonathan  B.  Sargent  was  chosen  president  by 
the  directors.  Thomas  T.  Merrill  was  ap|>ointed 
manufacturing  agent,  and  held  the  position  until 
his  deatii,  in  1871.  The  company  was  engaged 
exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  carriage  wheels 
uutil  they  added  that  of  carriage  gears,  under 
the  charge  of  John  S.  Foster.  The  company  has 
carried  on  an  extensive  business,  increasing  its  caijilal 
stock  until  it  now  amounts  to  forty  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Its  present  officers  are 
Frederick  Nichols  president,  8.  fj.  Blodget  treasurer, 
and  M.  S.  Gibbs  manufacturing  agent. 

In  1850  two  fire-engines  were  bought  by  the  town — 
one  for  South  Amesbury  and  one  for  West  Amesbury. 
In  October  of  the  year  previom  the  house  of  William 


Chase,  at  the   river,  had  been  burned,   and  the   town 
became  alarmed  at  its  want  of  fire  apparatus. 

The  present  Fire  Department  of  Merrimac  was  or- 
ganized in  1884,  and  is  now  under  the  direction  of 
Edward  H.  Sargent,  chief  engineer;  H.  S.  Stevens, 
first  assistant;  and  Albert  Parker,  second  assistant. 
The  apparatus  of  the  department  consists  of  one 
steamer,  "  Niagara,"  third  size,  built  in  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  in  1883,  with  twenty  men— and  W.  H.  Blod- 
gett,  engineer;  one  Howard  &  Davis  hand-engine, 
first  class,  built  in  1850,  with  thirty  men  ;  one  Gleason 
&  Bailey  hand-etigine,  first  class,  with  thirty  men  ; 
one  hook-and-ladder  truck,  with  fifteen  men;  two 
thousand  feet  of  hose,  and  two  engine-houses,  one  at 
the  Centre  and  one  at  Merrimacport. 

In  1851  several  new  streets  were  accepted  by  the 
town,  one  from  near  the  land  of  Humphrey  Nichols 
to  the  wheel  factory  at  Cobler's  Brook,  one  near  the 
residence  of  William  H.  Haskell  and  one  at  the 
River  Village  from  the  house  of  Ephraim  Goodwin 
to  that  of  Charles  L.  Rowcll.  In  1854  a  new  road 
was  located  from  the  New  Hampshire  line  to  the 
Merrimac  River,  to  avoid  the  sharp  hill  at  the  west 
end  of  Bear  Hill. 

In  1857  a  post-office  was  established  at  the  River 
Village,  and  Ebenezer  Fullington  was  appointed  post- 
master. The  present  postmaster  is  William  H.  Colby, 
who  was  appointed  by  the  present  administration 
and  succeeded  Charles  E.  Rowcll.  In  1859  a  i)iece 
of  new  road  was  built  at  Patten's  Creek,  connecting 
the  river  road  with  the  middle  road,  which  was  the 
means  of  discontinuing  the  old  bridge. 

In  July,  1861,  Capt.  Joseph  W.  Sargent,  of  the 
West  Parish,  raised  a  company  which  was  mustered 
into  the  United  States  service  and  formed  Company 
E  of  the  Fourteenth  Regiment.  The  members  of 
the  company  were, — 


Benj.-iniin  C.  Atkinson. 
Wel>8ter  .\llen. 
Benjimiin  Daxtur. 
Ricluiril  S.  lliillpy. 
Georjje  Brown. 
Henry  F.  Bj»dger. 
Lewis  P.  CiilJwell. 
Gnorge  W.  Oltirk. 
Clutrles  \V.  Currier. 
Williiim  Cnino. 
.\ugu8tus  Cuuuingham. 
Wftrren  Cowdry. 
.\ndrt'W  K.Chaples. 
Emmons  B.  Cliristlun. 
Putrick  O'CVnnill. 
PMwiird  Curlier. 
Wm.  L.  Dorsctt. 
Ileury  X.  Dyko. 
Julin  Poliorty. 
Terence  Dursey. 
Kdwin  Follau8l>e6. 
Kzekiel  Fowler. 
Wni.  P.  Foster. 
George  F.  Foaa. 
SInttiew  Fit/,f:en»lil. 
C'liurles  L.  Flanilers. 
Frank  E.  Griswoia. 
George  W  Grant. 


John  B.  Gray. 
Wni.  .M.  Hamilton. 
John  Uandley. 
Clmrles  Kcnnett. 
Tiniolliy  II.  Leary. 
Peter  Liberty. 
Win.  F.  Martins. 
Henry  dIcQuestioD. 
CImrles  E.  Osgood. 
Elljridgo  A.  Ring. 
James  Hobs. 
Alexander  Smart. 
Warren  Spear, 
Wm.  G.  Thompaou. 
Elmer  S.  Harris. 
Jolin  Hawkswortli. 
Frederick  B.  Kellogg 
George  F.  Little. 
Charles  S.  Liint. 
Joseph  Liberty. 
John  T.  Jlerrill. 
John  McN'anio. 
Allen  (.isgood. 
John  S.  Itunnells. 
Gnstavns  D.  Sargent. 
Katlianiel  I.  Spofford. 
Jesse  M.  Scott. 


I\IERRIMAC. 
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During  a  larger  part  of  the  war  the  Fourteenth  Regi- 
ment was  stationeil  itoiir  Washington,  and  was  finally 
changeti  totheSecoiui  Heavy  Artillery.  B.O.Atkinson 
was  promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant  May  28,  18U2,  and 
captain  October  8,  18(j4.  Henry  F.  Badger  died  of 
fever  at  Fort  Albany,  February  2,  1862.  Lewis  P. 
Caldwell  wjis  promoted  to  be  second  lieutenant  May 
28,  1S()2;  to  tirst  lieutenant  July  2i),  18().S,  and  died 
of  wounds  June  17,  1804.  William  L.  Dorsolt  was 
promoted  to  sergeant  and  died  at  Annapolis,  Md., 
December  8,  1864,  from  the  effects  of  starvation  in  a 
Confederate  prison.  Edwin  FoUansbee  was  made  cor- 
poral, and  Sergeant  William  S.  Foster  became  corpo- 
ral. Charles  L.  Flanders  was  taken  prisoner  and 
died.  William  M.  Hamilton  became  second  lieuten- 
ant August  14,  1863.  George  F.  Little  became  ser- 
geant and  William  F.  Martin  became  captain — was 
taken  prisoner  at  Winchester  and  lost  a  leg.  Charles 
E.  Osgood  became  second  lieutenant  and  was  severely 
wounded.  Allen  Osgood  was  confined  in  Anderson- 
ville  Prison  ten  months.  Eldridge  A.  Ring  was  cor- 
poral and  was  promoted  to  sergeant.  John  S.Runnels 
was  made  quartermaster-sergean.t  and  died  September 
18, 1863,  at  Fort  Whipple.  James  Ross  and  Gustavus 
D.  Sargent  were  prisoners  at  Andersonville.  Alex- 
ander Smart  became  second  lieutenant  and  William 
G.  Thompson  became  second  lieutenant  June  18, 
1862,  and  captain  June  1,  1864,  and  died  of  wounds 
May  20,  1864.  Capt.  J.  W.  Sargent  resigned  his  com- 
mand December  24,  1863,  on  account  of  ill  health. 
When  his  company  left  Washington  it  joined  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Petersburg,  and  was  there 
engaged  in  the  various  attacks  on  the  enemy's  works. 
Some  were  wounded  and  several  taken  prisoners,  and 
many  re-enlisted  and  served  through  the  war.  In 
1863  a  draft  was  ordered  of  eighty-eight  men,  and 
thirty  of  these  were  men  of  the  West  Parish. 

In  February,  1864,  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Amesbury  was  organized  with  a  capital  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  and  its  name  was  changed  by  act 
of  Congress  December  27,  1876,  to  the  ''  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Merrimac."  Its  charter  was  renewed 
February  24,  1883.  In  June,  1864,  its  capital  was 
increased  to  seventy-five  thousand  dollars;  in  October, 
1864,  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars;  in  June, 
1872,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars;  and 
in  May,  1875,  to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Its 
original  directors  were  Patten  Sargent,  Thomas  T. 
Merrill,  John  S.  Poyen,  Benjamin  F.  Sargent  and 
William  Gunnison.  The  present  directors  are  Wil- 
liam H.  Haskell,  president;  William  P.  Sargent,  J. 
A.  Lanca.ster,  John  B.  .Tudkins,  Albert  Sargent  and 
Isaac  B.  Little.  Patten  Sargent  was  the  first  presi- 
dent, and  was  followed  in  1871  by  the  present  presi- 
dent, William  H.  Haskell,  who  had  been  cashier 
from  1864  to  1869.  John  L.  Pearson  was  appointed 
cashier  January  12,  1869,  and  was  followed  by  the 
present  incumbent,  Daniel  J.  Poore,  in  May,  1874. 
The  bank  has  always  been  well  managed,  and  though 
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it  has  paid  to  its  stockholders  an  average  annual 
dividend  of  8.45  per  cent.,  it  has  a  surplus  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars. 

The  Merrimac  Savings  Bank  was  incorporated  in 
1871  as  the  Amesbury  Savings  Bauk,  and  received  its 
present  name  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  in 
1877.  Its  original  officers  were  John  S.  Poyen,  president; 
John  P.  Sargent,  Isaac  B.  Little  and  J.  B.  Judkins, 
vice-presidents;  treasurer,  Wm.  H.  Haskell;  secre- 
tary, James  D.  Pike;  and  A.  E.  Goodwin,  Wm.  Gun- 
nison, Thomas  C.  Sawyer,  A.  B.  Morse,  James  D. 
Pike,  W.  H.  Haskell,  John  Cleary,  Albert  Sargent, 
M.  G.  Clement,  J.  W^arren  Sargent,  B.  F.  Sargent  and 
.1.  A.  Lancaster,  trustees.  Its  present  officers  are 
Wm.  H.  Haskell,  president;  Daniel  J.  Poore,  treas- 
urer; O.  E.  Little,  secretary;  Isaac  B.  Little,  J.  B 
Judkins  and  John  Cleary,  vice-presidents ;  and  Wm_ 
H.  Haskell,  John  Cleary,  J.  A.  Lancaster,  M.  G. 
Clement,  George  G.  Larkin,  George  E.  Ricker,  B.  F. 
Sargent,  Isaac  B.  Little,  A.  B.  Morse,  G.  O.  Goodwin, 
L.  C.  Loud,  Albert  Sargent,  J.  B.  Judkins,  James  D. 
Pike,  D.  J.  Poore  and  H.  O.  Delano,  trustees.  This 
bank  has  never  lost  a  dollar,  and  has  paid  regular 
dividends  averaging  5.04  per  cent. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1868,  the  West  Amesbury 
Branch  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  dol- 
lars. It  was  opened  in  1872,  and  leased  to  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad  Company  for  ninety-nine  years 
from  January  1,  1873. 

In  1878  the  street  from  the  estate  of  George  W. 
Currier  to  that  of  Mre.  Little,  on  the  hill,  was  opened 
as  a  highway. 

In  1876  the  town  of  Merrimac  was  incorporated. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  recount  the  successive  steps 
which  led  to  this  important  event.  The  act  of  incor- 
poration was  approved  by  the  Governor  on  the  11th 
of  April,  and  a  warrant  for  a  town-meeting  on  the 
20th  was  issued  by  James  D.  Pike  and  served  by 
Thomas  B.  Patten  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  town 
officers.  The  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  the 
20th,  in  pursuance  of  the  warrant,  at  Mechanics' 
Hall,  and  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Pike,  by  whom  the 
warrant  had  been  issued.  Joseph  W.  Sargent  was 
chosen  moderator,  and  Bailey  Sargent  town  clerk. 
The  selectmen  chosen  were  Wm.  H.  Haskell,  S.  S. 
Blodgett,  Alexander  Smart.  The  selectmen,  with 
James  D.  Pike  and  E.  M.  Morse  added,  were  chosen 
a  committee  to  confer  with  the  town  of  Amesbury  re- 
specting a  division  of  town  property,  and  to  adjust 
all  matters  between  the  two  towns.  At  a  meeting 
held  on  the  27th  of  April  the  same  committee  were 
authorized  to  survey  and  establish  a  line  between 
Amesbury  and  Merrimac,  and  the  selectmen  were 
directed  to  draw  up  a  code  of  by-laws  and  report  at 
the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  selectmen  chosen  each  year  since  1876  have 
been  as  follows : 
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1882.  Phineos  Cliase. 
John  Cleary. 

1883.  Same. 

1884.  K.  N.  Sargent. 
Wui.  H.  Colby. 
J.  K.  Currier. 

1885.  E.  M.  Jlorse. 
Wm.  H.  Colby. 

J.  E.  Ourrier. 
188C.  Same. 
1887.  E.  M.  Moree. 

C.  E.  Rowel  I. 

N.  P.  Cuinmings. 


1877.  S.  S.  Blodgett 
E.  N.  Sargent. 
J.  S.  Clement. 

1878.  Same. 

1879.  E.  X.  Sargent. 
C.  E.  Rowell. 
C.  F.  Seavey. 

1880.  E.  N.  Sargent. 
C.  E.  Rowell. 
Albert  Sargent. 

1881.  E.  N.  Sargent. 
Albert  Sargent. 
Pbineas  Chase. 

1882.  Albert  Sargent. 

Before  the  incorporation  of  the  town  William  P. 
Sargent,  of  Do.ston,  a  son  of  Patten  Sargent  and  a 
native  of  West  Amesbury,  had  promised  the  new 
town,  in  case  of  its  incorporation,  the  gift  of  a  town- 
house.  Indeed,  this  prospective  gift  did  much  towards 
smoothing  the  way  towards  the  formation  of  a  new 
town.  After  the  incorporation  Jlr.  Sargent  at  once 
communicated  his  intention  to  the  town,  and  at  a 
meeting  held  on  the  27th  of  April,  1876,  the  select- 
men were  constituted  a  committee  to  confer  with  him 
on  the  subject.  The  result  was  that  the  lot  on  the 
corner  of  Main  and  School  Streets  was  bought  and 
presented  to  the  town  by  William  H.  Haskell, 
A.  K.  Goodwin,  .John  S.  Poyen,  William  Gun- 
nison and  Moses  G.  Clement,  and  the  corner- 
stone of  the  hall  was  laid  on  the  27th  of  July.  On 
the  13th  of  November  it  was  dedicated  under  the 
name  of  "  Sargent's  Hall,"  completely  finished  and 
bearing  a  clock  on  its  tower,  presented  by  Patten  Sar- 
gent, a  native  resident  of  the  town.  The  cost  of  the 
land  was  about  five  thousand  dollars,  and  that  of  the 
building  about  twenty  thousand  dollars.  At  a  town- 
meeting  held  on  the  27th  of  November,  1876,  it  was 
voted  to  purchase  for  the  sum  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  the  lot  of  land,  with  the  buildings 
thereon,  owned  by  J.  S.  Poyen,  northerly  of  the  town, 
house,  and  to  accept  the  offer  from  Colonel  Joshua 
Colby  to  give  to  the  town  the  land  between  the  town- 
house  and  the  above  lot. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  21st  of  August,  1876,  a 
communication  from  Dr.  J.  R.  Nichols  was  read,  of- 
fering a  gift  of  one  thousand  volumes  as  tlie  basis  of 
a  public  library.  The  town  accepted  the  gift,  and, 
after  voting  to  establish  a  public  library,  chose 
Patten  Sargent,  J.  A.  Lancaster,  J.  S.  Poyen,  Wil- 
liam Chase,  William  H.  Haskell  and  Dr.  J.  R.  Nich- 
ols, trustees.  On  the  I'Hh  of  May,  1877,  the  library 
wa.4  formally  opened  on  the  first  lloor  of  Sargent's 
Hall,  a  part  of  which  it  occupies,  the  remainder 
being  occupied  by  the  post-oflice,  the  National  Bank 
and  a  business  store.  Valuable  contributions  have 
been  made,  from  time  to  time,  by  various  citizens, 
and  in  1882  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  was  pre- 
sented by  .\.  K.  (ioodwin,  the  income  from  which  is 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books.  The  town  also 
makes  an  annual  ajipropriation  of  money  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  library,  and  at  the  present  time  its  shelves 
contain  nearlv  four  thou.sand  volumes. 


In  addition  to  the  thanks  of  the  town  presented  to 
William  P.  Sargent  for  his  gift  »f  the  Town  Hall,  the 
selectmen  were  instructed  in  1877  to  cause  a  tablet  to 
be  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  building,  commem- 
orative of  its  donor,  and  in  1882  the  sum  of  three 
j  hundred  dollars  was  apjjropriated  to  procure  his  por- 
trait. Among  other  gifts  to  the  town  was  one  made 
in  1883  by  J.  A.  Lancaster  of  a  lot  of  land  for  a  cem- 
etery. 

Besides  those  institutions  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  there  are  others  in  Merrimac  worthy  of 
mention.  The  Bethany  Lodge  of  Masons  was  insti- 
tuted December  30th,  A.  L.  5869.  Its  present  Wor- 
thy Master  is  William  F.  Ward,  and  its  Past  Msisters 
have  been  Morton  B.  Merrill,  Frank  Wiggin,  Ora  0. 
Little,  Frederick  M.  Chase,  Elbridge  C.  Sawyer,  Alex- 
ander Smart,  Ralph  H.  Sargent  and  M.  Perry  Sar- 
gent. 

The  Riverside  Lodge,  No.  174,  of  Odd  Fellows  was 
instituted  December  3,  1875.  On  the  11th  of  May 
1887,  the  lodge  dedicated  a  new  lodge-room  in  the 
new  building  of  J.  S.  Poyen  &  Co.,  and  furnished  it 
at  an  expense  of  two  thousand  dollars.  Since  its  or- 
ganization it  has  received  from  initiations,  dues  and 
interest  $10,421.63,  and  paid  iu  sick  benefits  to  its 
members  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars,  in 
funeral  benefits  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  in 
relief  to  its  members  two  hundred  and  sixteen  dol- 
lars. It  hits  at  the  present  time  one  hundred  and 
forty  members,  and  the  present  Noble  Grand  is  F.  B. 
FoUansbee. 

The  Colonel  C.  R.  Mudge  Post  114,  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  was  organized  December  20, 
1869,  under  the  command  of  Alexander  Smart.  Its 
Past  Commanders  have  been,  besides  Captain  Smart, 
M.  B.  Townsend,  R.  G.  W.  Foster,  Ezra  Hale,  D.  L. 
Getchell,  C.  J.  Cluircliill,  H.  M.  Howe,  A.  J.  Sawyer, 
George  A.  Grant  and  Charles  O.  Roberts.  Its  present 
Commander  is  M.  P.  Brew. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  organ- 
ized January  19,  1867.  It  has  a  free  reading-room, 
and  prayer-meetings  are  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  as- 
sociation every  Sabbath  evening.  Its  present  officers 
are  Walter  S.  Williams,  |)resident;  Wilbur  E.  Alton, 
secretary,  and  Charles  Wilder,  treasurer. 

The  Merrimac  Branch,  No.  326,  of  the  Irish  Na- 
tional League  of  America,  was  organized  August  13, 
1883,  with  thirty  iiienibers  and  the  following  olficers: 
Joseph  P.  Connor,  president;  Michael  Collins,  vice- 
president;  Michael  Hums,  secretary ;  John  Shehan, 
treasurer,  and  Daniel  Sullivan,  collector.  At  present 
it  has  twenty-five  members  and  the  following  officers  : 
Augustin  O'Connell,  president;  Michael  Burns,  vice- 
president  ;  Josei>h  P.  Connor,  secretary ;  Cornelius 
Murphy,  treasurer,  and  .John  Shehan,  collector. 

The  Colonel  C.  R.  Muilge  Ladies'  Relief  Corps, 
No.  24,  was  organized  in  December,  1882.  Its  officers 
are  Mrs.  Clara  Howe,  president ;  Miss  Lena  Sherman, 
secretary,  and  Mrs.  Lydia  Sargent,  treasurer. 
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Besides  these  associations,  there  are  the  Mouomac 
Council  of  the  American  Lesion  of  Honor,  orsjiini/.ecl 
May  10,  ISSl',  T.  llavdcn  I'atten,  Coiiinianiler ;  the 
Attitash  Coloiiv  of  Pilgrim  Fathers,  organized  Octo- 
ber 11,  ISSl,  A.  J.  Scott,  Governor;  the  Good  Tem- 
plars; the  Sons  of  Temperance,  organized  February 
24,  1882;  and  the  Cadets  of  Temperance,  organized  in 
September,  18S7. 

Merriinac.  at  the  time  of  its  incorporation,  was  as- 
signed to  the  Eighteenth  Rejirescntative  District  of 
Essex  County,  with  West  Newbury,  Salisbury  and 
Amesbury.  In  1876  Frederick  Merrill,  of  Salisbury, 
and  Orlaudo  S.  Bailey,  of  Amesbury,  were  chosen  to 
represent  the  district. 

1877.  Jftiiies  D.  Pike,  of  Merrimac  ;  Saimiel  Coffin,  of  Salisbury, 

1S7S.  Oriu  AVarren,  of  West  Newbury ;  Albert  S.  AdauiB,  of  Ames- 
bury. 

1879.  Kliiui  P.  Collins,  of  Salisbury  ;  William  Smeath,  of  Amesbury. 

1S80.  Richard  Newell,  of  West  Newbury  ;  Bol\janiin  L.  Fifield,  of 
Salisbury. 

18S1.  Oliver  -\.  Roberts,  of  Salisbury  ;  Albert  Sargent,  of  aierrimac. 

1882.  Marquis  D.  F.  Steere,  of  Amesbury  ;  David  L.  Ambrose,  of  West 
Newbury. 

1883.  John  L.  Cilley,  of  Salisbury  ;  John  B.  Judlvins,  of  Merrimac. 
1884    Alexander  M.  Huntington,  of  Amesbury  ;  Moses  C.  Smith,  of 

West  Newbury. 

18&5.  Himm  Walker,  of  Salisbury  ;  George  O.  Goodwin,  of  Merrimac. 

1886.  Alexander  Smart,  of  Merj-imac  ;  John  II.  Pousland,  of  Ames- 
bury. 

In  18S()  the  same  towns  constituted  District  No.  1. 

At  the  last  election  in  November,  1887,  James  D. 
Pike,  of  Merrimac,  was  chosen  Senator  from  the 
Fourth  Senatorial  District  of  Essex  County,  com- 
posed of  Amesbury.  Haverhill,  ^lerrimac,  Salisbury 
and  Wards  Three,  Four,  Five  and  Six  of  Newburyport, 
and  containing  at  the  last  apportionment  10,83(5 
voters. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  Merrimac  are  con- 
siderable and  its  manufacturers  are  active  and  pros- 
perous.- In  the  early  days  of  Amesbury,  agriculture 
engaged  the  attention  of  its  people,  but  in  time  saw- 
mills were  built,  thesalmon  and  sturgeon  and  shad  in 
the  river  were  caught  and  sent  to  various  markets,  and 
ship-building  was  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent  in 
the  West  Pari^h.  At  what  is  now  Merrimacport  brick- 
making  was  carried  on  at  an  early  date  by  the  Cur- 
riers and  Presseys  and  Sawyers  and  Pattens  and 
Sargents,  and  a  trade  with  the  West  Indies  of  no  in- 
considerable extent  was  engaged  in,  this  place  being 
a  distributing  place  for  sugar  and  molasses  among  the 
adjoining  and  more  distant  towns.  The  manufacture  of 
earthenware  was  begun  at  the  Port  as  early  as  1790,  and 
at  a  later  date  .lames  Chase  took  up  the  business,  which 
his  son  Phineas  has  carried  on  since  his  day.  Smith 
Sargent  was  also,  about  the  year  182"),  engaged  in  the 
business.  The  business  of  coopering  was  also  carried 
on  at  the  Port  at  one  time  with  activity,  and  about  the 
year  1827  a  tannery  and  currying  establishment  was 
built  there  by  Jacob  Gove,  and  carried  on  under  the 
firm-name  of  Gove,  Clough  &  Rowell.  In  1860  the 
South  Amesbury  Wharf  Company  was  formed,  at  what 


is   now  Merrimacport,  and   the  cnal  business  started 
by  S.  S.  Blodgett  has  become  an  extensive  one. 

The  Hay  State  Felt  Boot  and  Shoet'ompany,  organ- 
ized to  manufacture  felt  boots  and  shoes  by  a  patent 
process,  was  incorporated  in  1883  and  established  in 
Merrimac,  September  15,  1885,  with  a  capital  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  officers  are  Theophilus 
King,  of  Quincy,  president ;  James  D.  Pike,  treasurer ; 
James  Brandy,  superintendent ;  and  Theophilus  King, 
Elbridge  M.  Morse,  Moses G.  Clement,  Charles  Bryant 
and  James  D.  Pike,  directors.  The  producing  capac- 
ity of  this  company  is  twelve  thousand  cases  per 
year,  valued  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  The  goods  find  their  markets  princi- 
pally in  the  Western  States  and  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont.  The  demand  for  these 
boots  and  shoes  increases  yearly  in  the  States  where 
the  winters  are  severe  and  there  is  much  exposure  to 
snow  and  cold. 

The  manufacture  of  carriages,  upon  which  the  pros- 
perity of  Merriinac  chiefly  depends,  was  begun  early 
in  the  centui-y  by  Michael  Emery,  of  West  Newbury, 
who  learned  his  trade  in  Newburyport.  At  one  time 
Newbury  and  West  Newbury  were  considerably  en- 
gaged in  the  business,  but  in  some  unaccountable 
way  their  industries  gradually  drifted  across  the  river 
to  Amesbury,  and  finally  disappeared.  Since  the 
days  of  Michael  Emery  the  business  at  Merrimac  has 
been  carried  on  by  a  large  number  of  enterprising 
men.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  following, 
who  have  either  died  or  retired :  Jo-eph  Sargent, 
Patten  Sargent,  Willis  Patten,  Joshua  Sargent,  Jr., 
John  Sargent,  Jr.,  Wm.  Gunnison,  Ephraim  Goodwin, 
Moses  Clement,  Francis  Smiley,  Francis  Pressey, 
Nicholas  Sargent,  S.  S.  Tuckwell,  William  P.  Sar- 
gent, Ednrund  Whittier,  Stephen  R.  Sargent,  Stephen 
Bailey,  Edmund  Sargent,  William  Nichols,  John  Sar- 
gent, Jonathan  B.  Sargent,  Frederick  A.  Sargent, 
Wm.  H.  Haskell,  John  Little,  Joshua  Colby,  James 
Nichols,  Wm.  Johnson,  Caleb  Mitchell,  Cyrus  Sar- 
gent, Alfred  E.  Goodwin,  Francis  Sargent,  O.  H.  Sar- 
gent, James  H.  Harlow,  Stephen  Patten,  Eben  S.  Ful- 
lington,  Joseph  W.  Sargent,  John  S.  Poyen,  Charles 
H.  Palmer,  Isaac  Jones,  Wm.  Smiley,  Thomas  E. 
Poyen,  George  F.  Clough,  Isaac  B.  Little,  George  G. 
Larkin,  Thomas  B.  Patten,  Amos  T.  Small,  A.  M. 
Waterhouse  and  Thomas  Nelson.  The  number  of  car- 
riages, with  their  value,  manufactured  annually  by 
those  at  present  in  the  business,  is  as  follows  : 

George  Adam.s  &  Son.s  began  business  in  1857; 
number  of  carriages,  200 ;  sleighs,  100 ;  value,  $35.- 
000  ;  men  employed,  18. 

MosE.s  G.  Clement  &  Son  began  business  in 
1849;  carriages,  200;  sleighs,  60  ;  value,  $45,000;  men 
employed,  19. 

0.  E.  Gunnison  &  Co.  began  business  in  1879 ; 
carriages,  250 ;  men  employed,  20 ;  value,  835,000. 

H.  M.  Howe  (late  Howe  &  Clough)  began  in 
1879;  carriages,  75;  value,  $20,000 ;  men  employed,  15. 
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J.  A.  Lantastee  &  Co.  began  in  1858;  carriages, 
438;  sleighs,  112;  value,  $70,000;  men  employed,  30. 

Loud  Buotheks  began  in  1866;  carriages,  200; 
sleighs,  125;  value,  S82,000;  men  employed,  32. 

C.  H.  NOYES  &  Sox  began  in  1845;  carriages,  90 ; 
value,  5^18,000  ;  men  employed,  10. 

Daniel  M.  Means  began  in  1881;  carriages,  75 ; 
sleighs,  15  ;  value,  $15,000 ;  men  employed,  12. 

Samuel  Schofield  &  Son  began  in  1879;  car- 
riages, 75 ;  value,  $18,000  ;  men  employed,  11. 

S.  C.  Pease  &  Sons  began  in  18G1 ;  carriages, 
300;  value,  $100,000  ;  men  employed,  42. 

Palmer  &  Doucet  began  in  1873;  carriages, 
175;  value,  $75,000;  men  employed,  50. 

Clement  &  Young  began  in  1884;  carriages,  75; 
value,  $18,000 ;  men  employed,  12. 

Wm.  O.  Smiley  be^ran  in  1882;  carriages,  75; 
value,  $12,000  ;  men  employed,  8. 

John  H.  Judkins  &  Son  began  in  1857;  car- 
riages, 200  ;  value,  $80,000 ;  men  employed,  50. 

H.  G.  &  H.  W.  Stevens  began  in  1869;  carriages, 
415;  carriages  repaired,  600;  value,  $185,000;  men 
employed,  100. 

IN    MERRIMACPOET. 

Wm.  Chase  &  Sons  began  in  1838;  carriages,  50  ; 
sleighs,  10;  value,  $15,000;  men  employed,  11. 

A.  M.  Colby  began  in  1868 ;  carriages,  150J; 
sleighs,  40 ;  value,  $30,000  ;  men  emi)loyed,  19. 

George  Gunnison  began  in  1882;  carriages,  50 ; 
value,  $9000 ;  men  employed,  7. 

Willis  P.  Sargent  began  in  1854;  carriages,  40; 
value,  $6000  ;  men  employed,  3. 

Merrimac  may  be  said  to  be  almost  exclusively  a 
carriage  town,  and  as  such  has  won  an  enviable  rep- 
utation both  Cor  the  style  and  quality  of  its  work  and 
for  the  enterprise  and  business  integrity  of  its  manu- 
facturers. The  styles  of  work  done  lake  a  wide  range, 
from  the  coach  and  landau  and  coupe  to  the  less 
pretentious  road-wagon  and  sleigh.  Different  manu- 
facturers i)roduce  different  classes  of  work,  and  almost 
every  one  has  something  in  style  or  quality  peculiarly 
his  own.  In  the  early  history  of  the  carriage  business 
there  were  no  shops  in  which  a  complete  carriage  waa 
built.  The  business  was  carried  on  by  an  interchange 
of  parts,  orte  shop  making  bodies,  another  gears,  an- 
other doing  the  iron-work,  and  another  the  trimming 
and  painting.  By  this  interchange  of  part«  the  car- 
riages were  constructed,  and  there  are  those  still  liv- 
ing who  began  the  business  in  this  way. 

The  manufacture  of  carriage-bodies  and  the  wood- 
work of  sleighs  has  always  continued  a  business  to 
be  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  by  itself,  and 
now  employs  a  large  number  of  men.  Among  the 
first  shops  where  this  special  business  has  been  car- 
rie<l  on  were  those  of  John  t'loment,  .lob  IToyt  and 
Ebenezer  Kullington,  all  of  whom  began  about  1820. 
It  is  now  carried  on  by  Oilman  S.  Hoyt,  Melvin 
Clement,   Joseph    W.    Nichols,    Edward    B.  Sargent 


Charles  E.  Pierce,  Arthur  Nichols,  Wm.  H.  Colby 
and  N.  J.  Spofford,  the  last  two  of  whom  are  estab- 
lished at  Merrimacport. 

The  first  application  of  machinery  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  carriage  gears  was  made  by  John  S.  Foster, 
who  was  for  several  years  connected  with  the  West 
Amesl)ury  Manufacturing  Company,  subsequently 
building  a  factory  for  the  prosecution  of  that 
business,  in  connection  with  sawing  and  planing 
and  general  job  work.  In  1867  he  formed  a  part- 
nership with  Henry  M.  Howe,  for  the  manufacture  of 
wheels.  Their  factory  was  burned  February  15,  1870, 
and  rebuilt  and  reoccupied  in  forty-nine  days.  In 
1871  John  Cleary  became  a  member  of  the  firm,  and 
in  1879  George  S.  Prescott  became  connected  with 
Mr.  Foster,  under  the  firm-name  of  Foster  t%  Pres- 
cott. The  product  of  their  business  was  from  four  to 
five  thousand  sets  of  wheels  annually,  with  other  car- 
riage parts.  Their  mill  was  burned  February  17, 
1882,  and  their  business  was  not  resumed. 

In  connection  with  the  main  business  of  carriage- 
building  there  are  establishments  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  special  parts  of  carriages.  The  Mer- 
rimac Manufacturing  Company,  incorporated  in  1848, 
has  already  been  referred  to,  and  is  extensively  em- 
ployed in  the  manufactui^e  of  wheels  and  gears. 
There  are  other  establishments  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  different  parts  of  carriages,  among 
which  are  those  of  George  B.  Patten  for  carriage  bows, 
and  John  H.  Murphy  and  Alden  B.  Morse  for  silver- 
plating.  The  houses  of  J.  S.  Poyen  &  Co.  and  Little 
&Larkin  are  largo  importers  and  dealers  in  carriage 
materials.  They  have  been  established  many  years, 
and  are  doing  an  extensive  business  in  addition  to  their 
home  trade,  selling  largely  to  manufacturers  in  other 
places,  their  aggregate  sales  amounting  to  nearly  a 
million  of  dollars. 

There  arc  four  halls  in  the  town, — the  Mechanics' 
Hall,  fitted  with  a  stage  and  appliances  for  dramatic 
performances  ;  the  Town  Hall,  called  Sargent  Hall ; 
the  Coliseum  Hall,  leased  to  the  Army  Post,  and  Citi- 
zens' Hall  at  Merrimacport. 

In  the  autuniTi  of  1882  George  W.  Currier  began  the 
publication  of  a  weekly  newspaper  called  the  Merri- 
mac ICnttrprise,  the  issue  of  which  was  continued  by 
him  until  February  1884,  when  he  sold  the  establish- 
ment to  D.  J.  Poore  and  James  D.  Pike.  These  gentle- 
men bought  at  the  same  time  the  material  of  the 
Merrimnr.  Reporter,  which,  after  a  short  career,  had 
been  discontinued.  They  continued  the  publication 
of  the  Enterprise  until  April,  1884,  when  they  estab- 
lished the  Merrimac  liudget,  and  as  editors  and  pro- 
prietors continued  its  publication  until  April,  1885, 
with  an  increasing  subscription  list  and  a  good  job 
printing  business  in  connection  with  it.  .4t  the  l-ast 
date  they  sold  the  establishment  to  Charles  .\.  King, 
formerly  of  the  MHj'ord  Oazette,  and  the  ISiuUjet  \i 
now  conducted  by  him  as  its  editor  and  publisher. 

The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  was  at  one  time 
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carried  on  in  Merriraac  to  a  limited  extent.  Moses 
Goodrich  and  Charles  Sargent  were  engaged  in  the 
nianiit'acture  of'lioots,  and  iStephcn  Clement  and  James 
B.  Hoyt  in  that  of  shoes.  Some  of  these,  however,  are 
now  dead  and  only  a  reninJint  of  the  old  business  re- 
mains. 

Among  those  connected  with  the  industries  of  the 
town  may  be  mentioned  George  S  Prescott,  who  has 
been  fV>r  some  years  engaged  in  the  setting  up  of 
lightning-rods  in  conformity  with  scientific  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  ol  his  own  relating  to  the  con- 
nection of  electric  currents  with  water  courses. 

Tlie  population  of  Amesbury  in  1875,  the  year  be- 
fore the  incorporation  of  Jlerrimac,  was  5987;  accord- 
ing to  the  next  census,  in  1880,  it  was  3355,  and  in 
1885,  4403.  In  1880  the  population  of  Merrimac  was 
2237,  and  in  1885,  2378.  The  valuation  of  Amesbury 
in  1875,  the  year  before  the  incorporation  of  Merri- 
mac,  was  $2,331,694.62,  and  in  1876,  $1,802,007.  In 
1886  it  had  increased  to  $1,864,101.  In  1876  that  of 
Merrimac  was  §968,845,  and  had  increased  in  1886  to 
81,204,136. 

Merrimac  is  well  supplied  \yith  professional  men 
and  traders  in  the  various  branches  of  business  too 
numerous  to  mention.  It  has  a  good  hotel,  well  kept, 
and  with  its  increasing  prosperity  is  destined  to  have 
a  larger  growth. 

Note. — The  writer  acknowledges  tlie  great  assietance  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  sketcii  of  3Ierrimat  which  he  han  received  from  manuBcript 
Dotes  prepared  by  Joseph  Merrill,  Esq ,  of  Amesbury,  and  Hon.  James 
D.  Pike,  of  Men-imac. 
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JOHN   S.   MORSE. 

John  Sargent  Morse,  son  of  John  and  Patience 
Sargent  Morse,  was  born  March  16,  1780,  in  that  part 
of  Amesbury  now  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Merri- 
mac. He  was  a  descendant  of  Anthony  Morse,  who 
was  born  in  Marlborough,  Wiltshire,  England,  May 
6,  1606,  and  emigrated  to  this  country  in  the  ship 
"  James,"  arriving  in  Boston  June  3,  1635,  settling  in 
"  Ould  Newbury  "  the  same  year. 

The  house  in  which  John  S.  Morse  was  born  was  one 
of  the  most  substantial  structures  of  the  earlier  days 
of  New  England,  and  was  considered  an  old  house 
when  purchased  by  his  grandfather,  Benjamin  Morse, 
in  1728.  Although  a  new  and  more  commodious 
house  was  erected  near  by  John  S.  Morse  in  his  later 
years  (now  occupied  by  his  grandson,  Edward  W. 
Morse),  the  old  building  is  still  standing  in  a  fair 
state  of  preservation.  It  is  now  unoccupied,  but  is 
kept  as  a  memento  of  olden  time,  and  still  contains 
the  furniture  of  the  past,  including  the  loom,  spin- 
ning-wheels and  other  implements  of  household  in- 
dustry. 

The  earlier  years  of  John  S.  Morse  were  devoted  to 


the  usual  employment  of  a  New  England  boy  on  the 
farm  and  to  teaching  the  district  school  in  the  winter. 
This  he  continued  tor  such  a  length  of  time  that  his 
later  i)upils  were  in  many  cases  the  children  of  his 
earlier  ones. 

Early  in  life  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  as  adrainLstrator  or  executor  settled  a 
large  number  of  estates. 

In  the  surveying  of  land  he  had  much  experience, 
and  his  tenacious  memory  and  good  judgment  were 
relied  upon  as  almost  infallible  in  fixing  boundaries. 

He  was  many  times  elected  one  of  the  selectmen  of 
Amesbury,  and  always  performed  his  duties  with  the 
strictest  fidelity.  He  was  also  town  treasurer  and 
collector.  In  1820  he  was  a  member  of  the  Stats 
Constitutional  Convention.  He  was  appointed  in 
spector  of  customs  at  Newburyport  by  President 
Jackson,  and  served  eight  years  in  that  capacity. 

In  1806  he  married  Judith  Weed,  daughter  of 
Ephraim  and  Judith  Goodwin  Weed. 

A  man  of  remarkable  calmness  and  serenity,  con- 
scientious and  temperate  in  all  things,  he  had  great 
influence  in  the  community  where  his  long  life  was 
passed. 

Two  children  survive  him, — Ephraim  Weed  Morse 
of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and  Sally  Maria,  wife  of  Philip 
J.  Neal,  of  Merrimac. 

Ephraim  W.  Morse  sailed  from  Boston,  February 
4,  1849,  in  the  ship  "Leonora"  for  San  Francisco. 
He  returned  in  1851,  remaining  until  1853,  when  he 
returned  to  San  Diego,  which  place  he  has  since  made 
his  home.  About  twenty  years  ago  he  made  large 
purchases  of  land  in  the  vicinity,  which  has  since 
greatly  increased  in  value.  In  1852  he  married 
Lydia  Ann  Gray,  of  Amesbury,  by  whom  he  had  one 
son,  Edward  W.,  who  now  occupies  the  old-  homestead 
upon  Bear  Hill  in  Merrimac.  His  second  wife  was 
Mary  Chase  Walker,  a  teacher  in  San  Diego,  and 
formerly  of  Manchester,  N.  H. 


HO>*.    WILLIAM    NICHOLS. 

Hon.  William  Nichols  was  born  August  26,  1787. 
Concerning  the  early  history  of  the  family  we  may 
fittingly  use  Mr.  Nichols'  own  records  : 
"  From  the  best  evidence  which  I  am  able  to  obtain,  I 
find  that  about  the  year  1700  our  ancestor,  Jno.  Nichols, 
lived  in  a  house  standing  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Merrimac  River,  in  Ame.^bury,  near  where  Nichols' 
Creek  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Merrimac.  The 
Amesbury  records  inform  us  that  he  married  Abigail 
Sargent,  of  Gloucester,  December  17,  1701.  Tradi- 
tion says  they  had  twelve  sons  and  three  daughters. 
That  tlieir  birth  took  place  in  the  following  order: 
Their  first-born  was  a  daughter,  they  then  had  six 
sons  in  succession,  then  another  daughter,  then  six 
sons  in  succession,  and  then  closed  with  another 
daughter,  and  the  town  records  go  far  in  corrobora- 
tion of  this." 
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Humphrey,  the  tenth  child  and  eighth  son,  from 
whom  many  of  the  Nichols  family  now  residing  in 
the  town  are  descended,  was  born  April  12,  1723,  and 
married  Dorothy  Hunt,  July  10, 174G.  Their  children 
were  Elizabeth,  Hopstill,  Hezekiah,  Abigail,  Hum- 
phrey and  Sarah.  The  son  Hezekiah  was  born 
August  9,  1752,  and  married  Hannah  Colby,  January 
3,  1775,  and  moved  to  Newbury,  or  what  is  now  New- 
buryport,  near  what  is  called  "The  Laurels,"  where 
his  son  William  was  born. 

In  179(5  the  family  removed  to  West  Amesbury,  to 
a  house  on  Bear  Hill,  and  subsequently  to  a  house 
near  the  Upper  "Corner." 

In  1814  Wm.  Nichols  was  married  to  Rhoda  Sar- 
gent, daughter  of  Moses  and  Dcjlly  Sargent,  of  the 
same  town,  and  from  that  time  till  his  death  lived  at 
the  homestead  of  the  "  Moulton  Farm,"  which  he  had 
purclia.sed  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year. 

In  1822  he  purchased  the  farm  adjoining  liis  own, 
known  as  the  "  Merrill  Farm,"  which  contained  the 
largest  orchard  in  the  town. 

Even  in  these  earlier  days  carriage  manufacturing 
was  begun,  and  Mr.  Nichols  carried  on  the  business 
of  a  silver-plater,  and  sometimes  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  a  few  carriages.  As  more  ornamental 
work  was  used  then  than  now,  the  business  of  silver- 
plating  was  at  that  time  and  for  many  years  quite  an 
important  adjunct  to  the  manufacture  of  carriages. 

He  was  appointed  lieutenant  and  afterwards  cap- 
tain in  the  State  militia,  and  thus  gained  the  title  of 
"Captain  Nichols,"  by  which  he  was  familiarly 
known  during  his  whole  life. 

In  182(5  he  received  a  commission  as  justice  of  the 
peace,  which  office  he  continued  to  hold  till  within  a 
year  of  his  death.  In  this  capacity  he  did  much 
work  in  writing  deeds,  wills  and  other  legal  papers, 
for  which  his  considerable  literary  qualifications 
rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted.  He  was  also  a  land 
surveyor,  and  for  many  years  did  much  of  this  work 
in  Amesbury  and  the  surrounding  towns. 

Mr.  Nichols  was  elected  Senator  in  1832,  an  office 
which  has  been  held  by  no  one  else  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town.  He  afterwards  served  on  the  Board  of 
Selectmen  ten  years,  served  on  many  important  com- 
mittees, and  was  frequently  elected  moderator  of 
town-meetings,  for  which,  by  his  firmness  and  self- 
command,  he  was  well  adapted. 

His  first  wife  died  A\n-\\  0,  18(50,  of  the  small-pox, 
which  was  then  prevalent. 

In  the  later  years  of  his  life,  having  become  the 
possessor  of  considerable  valuable  land,  the  plating 
busine.ss  was  nearly  abandoned  and  his  time  was 
mostly  given  to  farming. 

In  tlie  fall  of  18((1  Mr.  Nichols  married  Kli/.a, 
widow  of  Hiram  Colby,  who  still  survives. 

After  a  sickness  of  some  duration  he  died  Novem- 
ber 30,  18G8. 

Mr.  Nichi)ls  was  a  man  (if  great  energy  of  charac- 
ter,  with   good    knowledge  of  men   and   atlairs.     .\m 


able  man,  fair  and  generous,  his  advice  was  often 
sought  and  always  given  tj  the  best  of  his  ability. 
United  with  integrity  were  good  judgment  and  clear 
sight,  so  that  he  was  not  unjustly  considered  theablest 
man  at  the  west  and  of  the  town. 

He  had  four  children,  all  by  his  first  wife. 

Betsey,  born  May  28,  1816,  who  was  married  to 
Frederick  Sargent,  September,  1841.  Mr.  Sargent 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  those  engaged  in  the  sale 
of  carriage  furnishing  goods,  a  business  now  carried 
on  to  a  large  extent  in  Merrimac,  which  business  he 
successfully  conducted  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  January  12,  1867,  leaving  his  wife 
with  one  daughter,  Rhoda  E.  Sargent.  Mrs.  Sargent 
died  April  25,  1887,  universally  esteemed  for  her 
many  excellent  traits  of  heart  and  mind. 

George  W.,  born  May  25,  1817.  He  was  married, 
July  21,  1853,  to  Fanny  Short,  of  Newbury.  Of  their 
three  children, — Laura  J.  (now  Mrs.  Geo.  N.  Goodwin), 
Mary  F.  and  William  G., — the  first  two,  with  Mrs- 
Nichols,  still  reside  in  the  old  homestead.  Geo.  W. 
Nichols  was  a  man  of  wide,  general  information,  well 
versed  in  languages  and  quite  a  student  of  natural 
history.  Well  read,  he  was  for  many  successive  terms 
a  member  of  the  School  Committee,  for  years  a  con- 
sistent member  of  the  Universalist  Church,  and  its 
clerk  at  the  time  of  his  death,  October  27,  1884. 

Both  the  other  sons  of  William  Nichols — 
Wm.  Francis,  born  April  18,  1819,  and  Hezekiali 
Smith,  born  February  2, 1826, — died  in  early  manhood, 
the  former  aged  twenty-one,  and  the  latter  nineteen. 
They  were  both  young  men  of  promise  and  unusually 
pure  character,  and  their  parents  deeply  felt  their 
loss. 


PATTEN  SARGENT. 

Patten  Sargent  was  born  August  16,  1793,  in  W^est 
Amesbury  (now  Merrimac).  He  was  the  son  of 
Ichabod  B.  and  Ruth  Sargent,  being  the  second  in  a 
family  of  eight  children.  His  parents  were  persons 
of  earnest  religious  convictions  and  exemplary 
Christian  life,  and  sought  to  train  their  children  in 
the  right  way.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  their  son 
Patten  left  the  paternal  roof  to  serve  an  apprentice- 
ship at  the  trade  of  a  silver-plater,  with  Mr.  William 
Johnson,  a  citizen  of  the  town.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  when  bis  period  of  apprenticcshiii  had  expired, 
he  spent  a  short  time  working  at  his  trade  in  Newbury- 
port  and  at  the  village  of  West  Amesbury.  He  then 
resolved  to  undertake  business  for  himself  and  es- 
tablish himself  at  the  River  Village  in  Amesbury 
(now  Mcrrimacport),  where  he  resided  till  his  death. 
The  carriage  manufacturing  business,  now  so  large 
and  ]irosperous  in  that  community,  was  then  in  its 
infancy.  Jlr.  Sargent,  on  his  removal  to  the  River 
Village,  while  not  at  once  giving  up  active  labor  at 
his  trade  as  a  plater,  opened  a  store  for  groceries, 
family  su|)plies,  etc.,  and  also  for  carriage  hardware 
and  trimmings.     He  soon  found  it   expedient  to    en- 
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tirely  relinquish  labor  at  his  trade  and  gave  him- 
self wholly  to  his  store,  and  to  dealing  in  carriages. 
He  continued  thus  in  active  business  as  a  trader  till 
about  the  year  1850,  when,  having  acquired  what  he 
deemed  a  competence,  he  retired  I'rom  business. 
His  business  career  was  characterized  by  industry, 
energy,  good  judgment  and  strict  integrity.  In 
financial  transactions  his  honesty  and  truthfulness 
could  always  be  depended  upon,  and  to  all  who 
knew  him  his  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond.  He  was 
kind-hearted  and  synipathic  in  his  feelings,  thougli 
not  demonstrative.  He  was  modest  and  unpreten- 
tious in  his  bearing,  courteous  and  respectful  towards 
all  classes  of  people  and  careful  in  speech  concerning 
the  character  and  conduct  of  others,  his  tongue  never 
being  that  of  a  backbiter.  And  yet  he  was  quick  in 
reading  the  characters  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to 
do.  His  tastes  and  habits  were  simple  and  frugal 
and  he  had  no  fondness  for  ostentatious  display.  He 
won  to  an  unusual  degree  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  all.  His  fellow-townsmen  three  times  elected  him 
their  Representative  to  the  General  Court.  At  the 
organization  of  the  Powow  River  Bank  in  Salisbury, 
in  lS3t),  he  was  made  a  member  of  its  board  of  di- 
rectors, and  at  the  incorporation  of  the  National 
Bank  in  Merrimac,  in  1SG4,  he  was  chosen  its  first 
president,  a  position  which  advancing  age  led  him  to 
resign  Jn  1872.  His  life  was  prolonged  to  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety  years,  his  death  occurring  at 
Merrimacport,  August  17,  1883.  He  was  twice 
married  ;  his  first  marriage,  which  took  place  Janu- 
ary 14,  1819,  was  to  Miss  Dolly,  daughter  of  Moses 
and  Dolly  Sargent,  of  West  Amesbury.  His  second 
marriage,  March  4,  1832,  was  to  Miss  Betsey, 
daughterof  Robert  and  Rhoda  Patten,  of  Amesbury. 
He  had  six  children,  all  by  his  first  wife.  Three — 
Henry,  Laura  J.  (wife  of  D.  H.  Bradley,  Esq.,  of 
Maiden)  and  Dolly — died  during  their  father's  life- 
time. Three  still  survive — William  P.,  head  of  the 
late  firm  of  William  P.  Sargent  &  Co.  carriage 
manufacturers  and  dealers  of  Boston  ;  Sarah,  wife  of 
Rev.  Albert  Paine,  of  Boston  Highlands  ;  and  Emily, 
wife  of  George  O.  Goodwin,  Esq.,  of  Merrimacport. 


THOMAS  T.    MERRILL. 

Thomas  T.  Merrill  was  the  son  of  Parker  and  Bet- 
sy Merrill.  He  was  born  in  South  Hampton,  N.  H., 
August  19,  1797.  He  was  a  direct  descendent  from 
the  French  Huguenots  ;  original  name,  De-Merle  ; 
was  the  eldest  child  of  a  family  of  four,  viz.:  Thomas 
True,  William,  Betsy  and  Amos.  Like  the  majority 
of  country  boys,  he  had  but  limited  advantages  for 
an  education,  yet  he  improved  every  opportunity,  and 
when  quite  young  was  considered  an  excellent  schol- 
ar, especially  in  mathematics;  he  taught  school  very 
successfully  for  several  years  during  the  winter 
months  in  different  towns  in  New  Hampshire ;  in 
summer    worked    at    his    trade    of   carpenter.      He 


moved  to  West  Amesbury  (now  Merrimac)  in  1838; 
here  he  purchased  a  large  farm.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  engaged  in  the  duties  his  farm  required,  he  was 
pursuing  his  trade,  erecting  many  houses  in  West 
Amesbury  and  vicinity,  also  Lawrence;  he  erected 
the  first  house  in  Lawrence,  Mass.  In  1848  Mr. 
Merrill,  in  company  with  others,  established  the 
West  Amesbury  Wheel  Company,  and  was  its  agent 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  very  suddenly,  July 
12,  1871.  He  was  a  strong  churchman,  and,  with 
his  wife,  Oliva,  united  with  the  Reeky  Hill  Church 
in  1832;  was  very  positive  in  his  nature,  benevolent, 
yet  prudent,  of  strong  will-power  and  individuality, 
with  very  decided  views.  In  early  life  he  was  a 
strong  Whig,  later  a  stanch  Republican;  no  office- 
seeker,  yet  he  worked  hard  for  his  party.  He  was  large- 
ly identified  with  the  religious  and  business  pros- 
perity of  the  place.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  First  National  Bank  of  West  Ames- 
bury at  its  organization,  in  1864,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  death.  Prompt  to  act,  a  good  adviser 
and  a  generous  giver,  he  might  well  be  called  the  un- 
fortunate man's  friend.  A  leader  in  every  good 
cause,  his   death  was  mourned  as  a  public  calamity. 

He  was  twice  married — his  first  wife,  Oliva,  daugh- 
ter of  John  and  Polly  Merrill,  died  September  30, 
1842.  By  this  marriage  he  had  seven  children, — 
Elizabeth  J.,  Joseph  T.,  John  F.,  Emily  A.,  Mary 
O.,  Helen  A.  and  Calvin  A.  (Elizabeth  and  Calvin 
deceased.)  His  second  wife,  Hannah,  who  still  sur- 
vives him,  was  the  daughter  of  Sallie  and  Edmond 
Nichols.  By  his  second  marriage  he  had  two  chil- 
dren,—Lucy  M.  and  Francis  S.  Mr.  Merrill  lived  to 
see  all  his  children  well  married  and  occupying  hon- 
orable positions  in  life.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
left  twenty  grandchildren. 


JONATHAN   BAILEY   SARGENT. 

Jonathan  Bailey  Sargent,  son  of  Ichabod  B.  and 
Ruth  (Patten)  Sargent,  was  born  July  3,  1798.  He 
married  Sarah  E.  Nichols  May  22,  1822,  and  had  nine 
children.  Mr.  Sargent  received  a  common-school 
education,  and  at  an  early  age  was  apprenticed  to 
Willis  Patten  (at  the  River  Village),  who  was  a 
blacksmith.  After  learning  his  trade  (and  previous 
to  his  marriage)  he  set  up  in  business  for  himself, 
and  shortly  after  commenced  manufacturing  carriage- 
axles,  to  which  he  subsequently  added  carriage- 
springs. 

He  was  for  a  number  of  years  an  extensive  builder 
of  carriages,  and  was  the  originator  of  what  has  long 
been  known  as  the  half-patent-axle,  which  is  still 
used  more  extensively  than  any  other. 

Having  carried  on  the  manufiicture  of  axles  and 
springs  successfully  for  a  number  of  years,  he  dis- 
posed of  this  business  to  the  West  Amesbury  Spring 
and  Axle  Company. 

Mr.  Sargent  was   a   man    of  marked   individuality 
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and  strong  convictions,  and  one  of  the  leading  men 
of  West  Amesbury,  and  all  religious,  educational 
and  other  mejisures  tending  to  advance  the  interest 
of  his  town  found  in  him  an  able  advocate.  He 
represented  his  town  in  the  General  Court  in  1850 
and  '52,  and  served  as  selectman  several  years.  He 
was  always  largely  interested  in  horticulture,  and  it 
would  be  diUicult  to  say  whether  he  derived  the 
greatest  satisfaction  from  his  labors  in  the  orchard 
and  gardcTi,  or  in  distributing  their  products  among 
his  neighl)ors  and  friends. 

In  religion  he  was  a  pronounced  Universalist,  and 
his  house  was  a  home  for  the  clergy  of  that  denomi- 
nation. Mr.  Sargent  was  a  great  reader,  and  proba- 
bly possessed  a  greater  fund  of  general  information 
than  any  other  man  in  the  town.  His  opinion  and 
advice  were  .sought  for  by  all  classes  in  matters  of 
business.    He  died  August  11,  1882. 

Edmund  N.  and  Bailey  Sargent,  sons  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  were  brought  up  in  business  with 
their  father.  Bailey  was  the  first  treasurer  of  the 
West  Amesbury  Spring  and  Axle  Company,  after 
this  company  had  purchased  the  spring  and  axle 
business  of  his  father.  He  has  filled  several  offices 
of  trust  in  his  town,  such  as  postmaster ;  also  select- 
man in  1869  and  '70,  treasurer  and  collector  in  1879 
and  town  clerk,  trea.^urer  and  collector  of  Merrimac 
since  its  incorporation,  in  1876.  He  also  served  in 
the  late  Rebellion,  enlisting  in  the  Massachusetts 
Second  Heavy  Artillery,  and  was  first  lieutenant  at 
the  close  of  the  war. 

Edmund  N.,  who  died  February  10, 1887,  was  agent 
of  the  West  Amesbury  Manufacturing  Company  from 
October,  1884,  until  his  death.  He  also  held  many 
offices  of  trust  in  his  native  town. 

The  commission  of  Postmaster,  held  by  Bailey 
from  1861  to  1863,  was,  upon  his  resignation,  reissued 
to  his  sister  Jane,  who  served  as  postmistress  until 
April,  18G6. 

Ruth,  the  oldest  daughter,  married  G.  G.  Strick- 
land, a  Universalist  clergyman,  and  was  settled  in 
Amesbury  and  Merrimac  for  several  years,  and  after- 
wards in  Saco,  Me. 


PR.    BENJAMIN    ATKINSON. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Atkinson  was  born  in  Minot,  Maine, 
January  29,  I80G,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  ho 
established  himself  as  a  physician  in  West  Amesbury. 
He  was  one  of  eleven  children,  three  having  studied 
medicine  and  one  law.  He  married,  December  1, 
1831,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Seth  Chandler,  of  Minot, 
Maine, —  Hhoda  Wadsworth  Chandler,  whose  graceful 
presence  will  long  bo  remembered  by  her  many 
friends. 

Dr.  Atkinson,  having  settled  in  the  village  in  its 
infancy,  closely  allied  himself  with  its  varied  inter- 
ests, both  moral  and  educational.  On  his  thirtieth 
birthrlay  he  was  chosen  a  deacon  in  the  Orthodox 
Congregational  Church,  serving  until  his  death. 


He  was  instrumental  in  procuring  for  successive 
seasons  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  time  as 
lecturers  in  the  village,  always  entertaining  them  at 
his  own  house. 

I  know  of  no  more  fitting  tribute  to  his  memory 
than  the  following  lines,  written  by  his  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Leander  Thompson  :  "  How  well  he  performed 
the  duties  of  his  laborious  and  responsible  profession, 
those  who  have  known  him  longest  and  best  need 
not  be  reminded." 

If  the  united  testimony  of  a  great  number  of  grate- 
ful and  attached  friends  who  have  experienced  his 
professional  kindness  can  be  relied  upon,  he  has  been 
a  physician  of  rare  fidelity.  Always  self-s.acrificing, 
full  of  sympathy  and  tenderness,  he  never  spared 
himself, — so  long  as  he  had  strength  to  expend, — and 
his  presence,  his  noble  form,  his  gentlemanly  bearing 
and  his  kindly  manner  always  inspired  confidence 
around  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  suggested  supporting 
considerations  around  the  bed  of  death.  And  he  has 
ever  had  in  his  profession  a  more  than  ordinary  share 
of  success. 

His  friends  confided  in  his  skill  as  well  as  in  his 
kindness.  To  not  a  few  among  us  he  has  been  thus 
for  many  years  what  Luke  was  to  Paul  and  other 
primitive  Christians — "  The  beloved  Physician." 

He  died  October  22,  1801,  leaving  a  wife  and  three 
children,  his  son,  Benjamin  Chandler  Atkinson, 
having  served  through  the  Civil  War. 

His  eldest  daughter  married  John  P.  Whittier, 
formerly  a  prominent  carriage  manufacturer  of  Bos- 
ton. The  younger  daughter  married  Edward  Taylor 
(2d),  of  Andover. 


ALFKED  E.   GOODWIN. 

Alfred  E.  Goodwin  was  the  son  of  Ephraim  and 
Elizabeth  Goodwin,  and  was  born  in  Amesbury, 
Mass.,  October  12,  1807.  He  was  the  second  child  in 
a  family  of  four,  viz:  David,  .Vlfred  E.,  E[>hraim  and 
Elizabeth.  Alfred  E.  was  reared  on  a  farm,  and  later 
in  life  learned  the  trade  of  carriage-trimmer  with 
Joseph  Sargent.  Later  he  went  into  business  on  his 
own  account,  manufacturing  carriages,  until  the  firm 
of  Goodwin,  Sargent  &Co.  was  organized  for  the  sale 
of  carriage  findings,  groceries  and  manufacture  of 
shoes.  (The  firm  consisted  of  A.  E.  Goodwin,  Fran- 
cis Sargent  and  .Vlbert  Sargent.)  Mr.  Goodwin  re- 
mained in  this  business  for  a  few  years,  when  he  be- 
came associated  with  the  firm  of  Sargent,  Harlow  & 
Co.,  becoming  the  company  of  this  concern,  and  as 
such  continued  for  some  time,  when  he  entered  into 
])artner,sliip  with  Frederick  Sargent.  Upon  the  death 
of  Mr.  ."^argent,  Jlr.  Goodwin  admitted  into  jjartner- 
ship  Albert  Sargent.  This  firm  continued  until  1880, 
when  they  sold  out  to  Little  &  Larkin. 

Mr.  Goodwin  was  one  of  -Vmesbury's  most  honored 
citizens,  and  always  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the 
town  ;  he  was  a  director  in  the  bank,  and  deacon  in 
the  Congregational  Church   for  forty  years.     He  was 
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a  Republican  in  politics  and  represented  his  town  in 
the  Legislature. 

His  wile  was  Maria,  (laughter  ot'Cul.  Edmund  Sar- 
gent. They  had  one  child,  Alfred  N.,  who  died  when 
eight  years  of  age.  Mr.  Goodwin  died  of  heart-dis- 
ease, November  1,  1881,  aged  seventy-four  years. 


WILLIAM  tuxsisox. 

William  Gunnison  was  born  in  Newburyport,  Mas- 
sachusetts, December  11,  1809.  Tradition  informs 
us  that  his  ancestry  in  this  country,  traces  back  to 
one  Hugh  Gunnison  (a  Swede)  who  came  to  America 
with  an  English  colony  in  1832,  and  settled  in  Bos- 
ton. A  few  years  later  he,  with  others,  was  disarmed 
for  the  Hutchinson  heresy,  and  removed  to  Kittery, 
Maine,  where  many  of  his  descendants  were  born, 
and  among  them  William  Gunnison,  grandfather  of 
the  William  Gunnison  mentioned  above. 

In  1780  he  removed  to  Eishersfield  (now  New- 
bury), New  Hamp.shire.  A  man  of  great  physical 
endurance,  of  deep  religious  principle,  firm  and  un- 
yielding in  whatever  he  considered  as  the  right,  he 
seemed  well-fitted  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  a  new 
_  country. 

One  of  his  sons,  Joseph,  left  home  at  an  early  age 
to  seek  his  fortunes  elsewhere.  He  located  in  New- 
buryport ;  married  Anna  Chase,  of  Haverhill,  Massa- 
chusetts. William  Gunnison,  the  second  son  of  Jo- 
seph Gunnison,  and  subject  of  this  sketch,  remained 
at  home  until  twelve  years  of  age,  enjoying  the  limit- 
ed educational  privileges  of  his  native  city.  His 
father  dying,  he  went  to  Newbury,  New  Hampshire, 
to  live  with  his  grandfather,  remaining  with  him  two 
years  working  on  the  farm,  and  attending  school 
three  months  each  year. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  came  to  West  Amesbury 
(now  Merrimac)  and  apprenticed  himself  to  Ebenezer 
FuUington  for  a  term  of  seven  years  to  learn  the 
carriage  trade.  Faithfully  he  served  the  long  term 
of  years. 

After  two  or  three  years  as  journeyman,  he  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  carriages  with  small 
capital.  Posses.sed  of  strong  will,  indomitable  ener- 
gy, untiring  perservance,  and  with  such  knowledge 
of  the  business  as  his  limited  resources,  aside  from 
keen  observation  outside  of  his  apprenticeship,  allow- 
ed him  to  acquire,  he  determined  to  succeed,  and 
from  the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder  worked  his  way 
upward,  slowly  but  surely. 

December  12,  1833,  he  married  Belinda  Hayford, 
daughter  of  Nathan  Hayford,  of  Tamworth,  New 
Hampshire,  a  soldier  of  the  War  of  1812.  He  still 
made  West  Amesbury  (now  Merrimac)  his  home.  In- 
terested in  the  prosperity  of  the  town  and  people 
with  whom  he  had  identified  himself,  he  was  a 
willing  worker  with  them  to  advance  its  interests. 

He  continued  alone  the  manufacture  of  carriages 
until  1851,  when  a  co-partnersh'p  was  formed  with 
98 


Mr.  William  H.  Haskell,  of  Merrimac,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam P.  Sargent,  of  Boston,  and,  as  a  result  of  hard 
work  and  long  experience,  built  up  a  large  business 
and  established  an  enviable  reputation;  after  ten 
years  the  partnership  was  dissolved. 

In  1860,  Mr.  Gunnison  purchased  a  building  lot  on 
Main  Street,  West  Amesbury  (now  Merrimac),  and 
built  a  fine  residence,  which  he  occupied  until  his 
death. 

In  1862  he  gradually  increased  his  business,  by 
employing  small  outside  concerns  to  turn  out  work 
for  him  partially  finished,  which  he  would  complete 
in  his  own  factory. 

During  the  years  between  1862  an'd  1872  he 
bought  and  sold  many  carriages  other  than  his  own 
manufacture,  being  unable  to  meet  the  demand  for 
his  own  products.  A  frequenter  of  the  leading  car- 
riage centres,  he  kept  himself  fully  informed  in  the 
line  of  his  business,  promptly  applying  any  invention 
that  would  add  to  the  utility  or  elegance  of  his  car- 
riages, thus  retaining  a  front  rank  as  manufacturer. 

In  1866-67-68  he  gave  extensive  credits.  Seldom, 
if  ever,  did  he  refuse  credit  to  an  industrious,  honest 
man.  By  his  genial  manners,  and  the  liberal  meth- 
ods by  which  he  conducted  his  business,  he  gained 
the  confidence  of  his  patrons,  and  many  of  them  be- 
came his  firm  friends.  In  1874  he  removed  his  busi- 
ness from  South  to  West  Amesbury  (now  Merrimac), 
and  associated  with  him  as  partner,  Samuel  Scofield, 
his  son-in-law,  determining  to  limit  his  business  and 
take  life  easier.  He  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  a  well-earned 
competency  during  the  remainder  of  a  long  and  useful 
life.  Being  himself  in  a  measure  relieved  from  the 
perplexities  of  business,  he  took  pleasure  in  assisting 
many  less  fortunate  than  himself.  Only  those  who 
knew  him  most  intimately  were  aware  of  his  many 
kind  deeds  and  acts  of  friendship.  Intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  organization  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Merrimac,  he  was  chosen  one  of  its  directors,  con- 
tinuing until  his  death,  which  occurred  very  suddenly, 
January  2,  1879. 

Mr.  Gunnison  was  a  man  of  prepossessing  appear- 
ance, naturally  a  good  conversationalist.  A  great 
reader,  well  versed  in  the  current  topics  of  the  day, 
and  seldom  failed  to  interest.  From  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Carriage  Makers'  Convention,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  we  copy  the  following: 
"  For  over  a  half  a  century  he  has  been  identified 
with  the  carnage  trade,  and  his  good  works  have 
been  so  various  and  important  that  his  long  and  use- 
ful life,  recently  closed,  may  be  said  to  form  a  part  of 
the  history  of  the  trade  in  this  country- 

"  A  tribute  to  his  memory  :  AVe  hold  dear  the 
memory  of  the  numerous  excellencies  which  charac- 
terize him, — his  candor,  his  honor  and  unflinching 
devotion  to  duty,  which  made  him  a  friend  to  every 
man,  and  every  man  a  friend." 

He  had  eight  children.  His  widow  and  six  chil- 
dren still  survive  him.    The  eldest  daughter  remained 
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at  home,  enjoying  his  companionship  to  the  last. 
Two  daughters  and  two  sons  married,  and  are  resi- 
dents of  Mcrrimac.  P-elinda  married  Samuel  Scofield, 
of  Yorkshire,  England.  He  was  the  one  referred  to 
as  partner.  Lydia  M.  married  Bailey  Sargent  (busi- 
ness, insurance;  also  holding  the  office  of  town 
clerk  and  treasurer  of  Merrimac).  The  two  sons — 
William  W.  and  Charles  E. — are  both  interested  in 
the  carriage  business.  C.  E.  Gunnison  is  one  of  the 
leading  mauulacturers  of  Merrimac. 

Sarah  A.,  the  youngest  daughter,  married  Asa  F. 
Pattee,  M.D.,  of  Warner,  New  Hampshire,  then  a 
practicing  physician  of  Merrimac  ;  some  of  his  ances- 
tors were  of  Merrimac  origin. 

Successful  here,  during  the  war  he  had  charge  of 
the  Alexander  Hospital,  Second  Division  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  returned  to  Merrimac  in 
1S65,  resuming  practice  for  a  year,  and  then  removed 
to  Boston,  180(),  where  at  the  present  time  he  resides, 
a  successful  practitioner,  and  a  large  contributor  to 
medical  literature,  and  from  1881  to  1886  was  pro- 
fessor in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
lecturing  on  diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 


WILLIAM    HENRY   HASKELL. 

William  Henry  Haskell,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  born  in  Newburyport  September  21,  1810,  and 
obtained  his  early  education  in  her  public  schools. 
In  1824,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  he  went  to  West 
Anitsbury,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  silver- 
plating,  then  a  very  imjiortant  trade  in  connection 
with  the  manufacture  of  carriages,  which  was  the 
principal  business  of  the  locality. 

In  1831  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  car- 
riages, continuing  also  his  silver-plating.  In  1850  he 
entered  into  co-partnership  with  Wm.  P.  Sargent  and 
Wm.  Gunnison,  under  the  firm-name  of  Sargent, 
Gunnison  &  Co. 

This  firm  had  a  repository  in  Boston  for  the  sale  of 
their  carriages,  and  a  manufactory  and  store  in  West 
Anie.sbury,  Mr.  Haskell  having  charge  of  the  store, 
which  was  connected  with  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany, for  tlie  sale  of  carriage  findings,  together  witli 
the  usual  variety  of  goods  to  be  found  in  a  country 
store  at  that  time.  This  firm  was  very  successful,  do- 
ing the  largest  business  of  any  in  the  town. 

Mr.  Haskell  continued  a  member  of  the  firm  until 
its  dissolution,  in  1860.  In  his  business  life  he  devel- 
oped a  decided  talent  for  financial  pursuits,  which 
found  expression  in  his  efforts  tor  the  establishment 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  .\mesbury,.wliicli  was 
chartered  in  1864  with  a  capital  of  titty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  of  which  he  became  the  first  cashier,  serving 
in  that  capacity  until  1860,  when  he  was  chosen  as 
its  president,  which  position  he  still  lioUls. 

The  bank  has  been  very  successlully  managed,  and 
has  had  its  capital  stock  increased  from  .'S'ldiOOO  to 
$200,000. 


In  1871  the  Merrimac  Savings  Bank  was  chartered, 
and  in  this  movement  he  also  was  actively  interested. 
He  was  its  first  treasurer,  and  subsequently,  on  the 
death  of  its  first  president,  he  was  elected  to  fill  that 
office,  which  he  acceptably  fills  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Haskell  was  also  prominently  connected  with 
the  building  of  the  West  Anusbury  Branch  Railroad, 
owning  largely  in  its  stock.  He  was  made  president 
of  the  company,  which  position  he  still  occupies. 

He  was  actively  interested  in  the  division  of  Ames- 
bury  and  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Merrimac, 
serving  on  the  committee  which  presented  the  matter 
to  the  Legislature,  and  doing  much  for  the  success  of 
the  movement. 

He  was  one  of  the  contributors  for  the  purchase 
and  presentation  to  the  town  of  the  land  upon  which 
the  Town  Hall  stands,  and  his  service  was  recognized 
by  his  fellow-citizens  in  his  election  as  chairman  of 
the  first  Board  of  Selectmen  in  the  new  town. 

Mr.  Haskell  has  always  been  an  active  participant 
in  public  affairs,  serving  on  the  Board  of  Selectmen 
of  Amesbury.  In  politics  a  Republican,  he  repre- 
.sented  that  town  in  the  Legislature  of  1869  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  he  was  an 
efficient  member  of  the  Committee  on  Banks  and 
Banking.  Subsequently  his  name  was  presented  as  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Senator. 

In  1847  he  received  a  commission  as  justice  of  the 
peace  from  Governor  George  N.  Briggs,  which  he 
held  for  twenty-eight  years,  declining  further  service. 

Early  in  life  he  identified  himself  with  the  temper- 
ance cause,  and  was  one  of  thirteen  who  organized 
the  first  temperance  society  in  Amesbury.  In  1828 
he  united  with  the  Congregational  Church  in  West 
Amesbury,  has  been  actively  interested  in  its  work, 
and  a  faithful  contributor  to  its  support. 

Mr.  Haskell's  connection  with  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  town  has  been  intimate  and  active 
during  all  the  years  of  his  residence  in  it,  and  he 
still  holds  important  trusts  and  fills  a  large  place  in 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-townsmen. 

Mr.  Haskell  has  been  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Clarissa  Whittier ;  his  present  wife  is  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Edmund  Whittier,  of  West 
Amesbury.  He  has  had  eight  children,  five  of  whom 
are  still  living. 

FRAKCIS  SARGENT. 

Francis  Sargent  is  a  deacendant  in  direct  line  from 
Richard,  of  England,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  royal 
navy;  he  had  a  son  William  (first  generation),  born  in 
1602,  who  came  to  this  country  early  in  life  and  set- 
tled at  Ipswich,  Ma.ss.;  from  there  he  went  to  Newbury, 
then  to  Amesbury,  where  he  died  in  1675,  aged  seven- 
ty-three years.  He  married  Elizabeth  Perkins  and 
had  Thomas  (second  generation),  born  April  4,  1G43. 
Thduias  married  Rachel  Barnes  January  2,  1()67,  and 
had  a  son  Thomas  (third  generation),  born  Novemlier 
15, 1676 ;  he  married  Mary  Stevens  December  17, 1702 ; 
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their  son  was  Moses  (fourth  generation),  born  Aug.  21, 

1707;  he  niarricii  Sar.ili  Hairley  July  14,  1727,  and  had 
a  son  Orlando  itil'th  generation),  born  April  21,  1728, 
who  married  Betty  Barnard  and  had  Orlando  (sixth 
generation), born  January  20,  1709  ;  he  married  Han- 
nah Welsh,  of  Plaistow,  N.  H.;  they  had  a  son  Francis 
(seventh  generation),  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who 
was  born  Xovenib*  10,  1810,  in  the  old  homestead, 
West  Aniesbury  (now  Merrimac),  built  by  his  grand- 
father Orlando  at  an  early  day;  he  was  a  farmer,  jis  was 
his  son  Orlando,  the  father  of  Francis. 

Thegraiullather,  Deacon  Orlando  (fifth  generation), 
was  iiromineiitly  identified  with  the  early  history  of 
Aniesbury,  and  hi-i  name  frequently  appears  on  the 
old  records  of  the  town.  He  often  related  to  his  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  stories  of  the  Indian  troubles 
and  about  the  old  corn-house,  which  was  used  for  the 
storing  of  powder. 

Francis  Sarr/ent  had  but  limited  advantages  for  an 
education.  When  quite  young  he  attended  the  little 
district  school,  and  later  on  the  academy  at  Ames- 
bury,  being  obliged  to  walk  daily  three  miles  each 
way.  When  seventeen  years  of  age  he  went  to  learn 
the  house-carpenter's  trade,  or,  as  it  was  called  in  those 
days,  joiner's  trade.  After  serving  four  years,  it  was  but 
a  step  to  take  up  the  making  of  chaise-bodies.  Car- 
riage-making at  that  early  day  being  a  prominent  feat- 
ure of  the  locality,  he  closely  followed  this  calling 
evenings,  and  sometimes  far  into  the  night,  and  teach- 
ing in  the  same  district  school,  daytimes,  where  he 
had  once  been  a  pupil. 

Mr.  Sargent  married  for  first  wife  Hannah  Atkinson, 
August  28,  1836,  sister  of  Dr.  Atkinson.  They  had  two 
children, — Francis  Augustus  (eighth  generation),  born 
September  9,  1842,  and  died  December  3, 1877;  Elmer 
P.,  born  August  11,  1844.  Francis  Augustus,  married, 
May  30,  1867,  Sarah  J.  Woodward,  of  Bangor, and  had 
three  children, — Abram  W.  (ninth  generation),  born, 
June  23,  1868 ;  Louise,  born  June  13,  1872 ;  and 
Frank  A.,  born  October   23,  1877. 

Elmer  P.  married  for  first  wife  Louisa  Bartlett  of 
Amesbury,  Mass.,  October  18, 186.5 ;  they  had  two  sons, 
— Francis  (ninth  generation),  born  December  17, 1806, 
and  Elmer  P.,  Jr.,  born  July  .3,  1869.  The  first  wife 
of  Elmer  P.,  Sr.,  died  February  14, 1872,  and  he  mar- 
ried for  second  wife  Judith  B.  Follansbee,  of  West 
Newbury,  November  23, 1876  ;  they  had  two  children, 
—Edith  H.,  born  May  17,  1878,  and  Fanny  A.,  July 
25,  1879. 

In  June,  1881,  Mrs.  Francis  Sargent  met  with  an 
accident,  which  resulted  in  her  death  July  1,  1881, 
in  her  sixty-seventh  year.  She  was  a  woman  of  rare 
strength  of  character,  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  all 
who  were  near  to  her,  and  a  most  exemplary  mother. 
She  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church,  of  which  her  husband  has  been  a  mem- 
ber for  more  than  fifty  years. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Sargent,  in  partnership  with  the  late 
A.  E.  Goodwin,  commenced  the  manufacture  of  shoes, 


which  continued  until  1840,  when,  in  connection 
with  the  grocery  business  (in  which  ilicy  were  in  the 
meantime  interested),  commenced  the  sale  of  car- 
riage-trimmings, exchanging  goods  for  carriages  finish- 
ed ;  but  during  all  this  time,  and  since  18'i3,  Mr.  Sar- 
gent had  been  drawing  carriages  through  the  country 
for  sale,  which  was  the  custom  in  those  days.  In  1852 
the  concern  of  Sargent,  Harlow  &  Co.  was  formed, 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  firms  in  the  country 
at  that  time.  They  opened  a  repository  in  Haymarket 
Square,  Boston,  and  soon  became  widely  known. 
Since  1852,  Mr.  Sargent  has  been  in  continuous  bus- 
iness in  Boston,  and  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Harlow 
in  November,  l.'>62,  the  firm-name  was  changed  to 
Francis  Sargent  &  Co.,  and,  with  different  partners,  has 
been  carried  on  under  that  name. 

Mr.  Sargent,  in  January,  1885,  finding  that  hi.s  cus- 
tomers were  demanding  a  better  grade  of  work,  mov- 
ed to  his  present  location,  and  under  the  same  firm- 
name  has  been  constantly  gaining  a  class  of  trade  who 
appreciate  a  first-class  carriage,  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Mr.  Sargent  is  vigorous  in  mind,  and  possesses  great  en- 
ergy, and  although,  still  living  at  Merrimac,  he  goes  to 
Boston  every  day,  and  notwithstanding  the  ride  of  nine- 
ty miles,  is  able  to  Jo  more  work  than  many  younger 
men,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  he  may  not  live  to  the 
advanced  age  of  so  many  of  his  ancestors,  as  quite  a 
number  have  reached  well  into  the  nineties.  His  sis- 
ter living  in  Merrimac  is  in  good  health  and  in  her 
eighty-ninth  year.  Mr.  Sirgent  mirried  for  second 
wife  Mrs.  Sarah  Patten,  of  Kingston,  N.  H. 


JOHN    S.   POYEX. 

John  S.Poyen  was  bo'n  at  East  Haverhill,  October 
12,  1818.  His  father,  Joseph  Rochemont  de  Poyen, 
was  a  direct  descendant  from  the  Marquis  Jean 
de  Poyen,  who  emigrated  from  France  to  the  Island 
of  Guadaloupe,  one  of  the  West  Indies,  in  the  year 
1658.  He  was  a  stanch  royalist  and  an  ardent  de- 
fender of  Louis  XVI. 

In  1792  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gua- 
daloupe were  obliged  to  flee,  on  account  of  the  revo- 
lution. Many  lost  their  lives,  but  among  the  fortu- 
nate ones  who  escaped  were  the  grandfather  and 
father  of  John  S.  Poyen.  A  Newburyport  merchant 
vessel  being  in  the  harbor  of  Point-a-Pitre  at  this 
time,  they  concealed  themselves  on  board  of  her,  and 
were  landed  at  Newburyport  in  March,  1792.  The 
grandfather  died  the  same  year  of  his  arrival,  October 
14,  1792,  aged  fifty-two  years,  and  was  buried  in 
Newburyport,  in  the  old  graveyard  on  "  Burrial 
hill." 

His  son,  Joseph  Rochemont  de  Poyen,  finally  set- 
tled at  Rock's  Bridge,  Eiist  Haverhill,  where  he  met 
and  became  enamored  of,  and  married  Sallie,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Elliot,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  her 
parents,  who  did  not  really  like  the  idea  of  their 
daughter  marrying  a  foreigner  whom  they  had  not 
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known  for  very  long.  However,  they  were  married 
and  lived  happily  together.  She  was  a  liaiidsome, 
brilliant  girl,  and  made  him  an  excellent  wile.  He 
was  an  active,  gonial  man,  with  a  little  of  the  French 
impatience,  but  a  good  man  and  a  good  husband. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  Nine  children 
were  born  to  them,  John  S.  being  among  the  young- 
est. 

Mr.  Poyen  received  the  customary  ooramon-school 
education  of  those  times,  with  tlie  .idditioual  advan- 
tage of  a  short  course  of  instruction  from  the  distin- 
guished mathematician,  Benjamin  Greenleaf. 

When  fourteen  years  old  he  came  to  Merrimac 
(then  West  Amesbury)  and  entered  the  grocery  and 
carriage  supply  store  of  Stephen  Patten,  who  had 
married  his  eldest  sister,  Elizabeth  J.  Five  years 
later  he  became  a  partner,  and  after  ten  years  of  part- 
nership he  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Patten.  In 
the  mean  time  they  had  begun  the  manufacture  of 
carriages,  in  which  he  continued  until  1867,  when 
he  sold  out  the  manufacturing  business.  From  that 
time  until  liis  death  he  continued  the  business  of  car- 
riage supplies  alone. 

In  1871  he  gave  Mr.  H.  O.  Delano,  who  was  a  clerk 
with  him  at  the  time,  an  interest  in  the  business,  and 
the  firm,  under  the  name  of  John  S.  Poyen  &  Co., 
entered  a  career  of  great  prosperity  and  success,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  its  kind  in  New 
England. 

He  was  always  ready  pecuniarily,  and  by  his  per- 
sonal influence,  to  promote  the  public  interests  of 
the  town,  and  many  times  a  helping  hand  was  given 
to  young  men  when  he  felt  they  deserved  his  confi- 
dence. He  was  always  liberal  in  helping  those  whom 
he  saw  trying  to  help  themselves. 

The  rapid  growth  in  the  business  of  the  town,  re- 
quiring better  facilities  for  banking  purposes  (the 
nearest  bank  for  depositors  being  in  Amesbury,  five 
miles  distant),  he  was  foremost  in  promoting  the  or- 
ganization of  a  bank  in  Merrimac,  and  in  May,  18G4, 
as  a  result  of  his  efforts,  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Merrimac  opened  its  doors  for  business,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which,  in  July  of  the 
same  year,  was  increased  to  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars,  and  in  November  to  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  In  May,  1875,  it  had  a  capital  of  two  iuin- 
dred  thousand  dollars.  From  its  first  organization 
until  his  death  he  was  a  prominent  director  and  its 
largest  stockholder. 

A  little  later  an  institution  for  savings  was  estab- 
lished, of  which  he  was  made  jiresident.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Public  Library  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Prior  to  1872  the  nearest  railroad  was  six  milesdis- 
tant,  the  town  having  only  stage  connections ;  and  the 
increasing  manufacture  of  carriages  demanding  bet- 
ter means  of  transportation,  Jlr.  Poyen  used  his 
money  and  infiuence  for  a  railroad  which  should 
connect  Merrimac  with  other  business  centres.    After 


laborious  efforts  the  road  was  constructed  and  leased 
to  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  corporation  for 
ninety-nine  years.  He  was  chosen  president,  which 
office  he  al.<o  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

During  the  years  1870  and  '71  he  was  selectman 
and  advocated  the  division  of  the  town  of  Amesbury, 
believing  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  old  and 
new  towns.  In  1876  the  village  "of  West  Amesbury 
became  an  incorporated  town,  and  by  legislative  sanc- 
tion it  took  the  name  of  Merrimac. 

Various  other  offices  of  trust  were  held  by  him  at 
different  times,  and  during  his  business  life  of  forty- 
two  years  he  served  faithfully  the  best  interests  of 
his  fellow-townsmen,  and  by  his  sudden  death 
Merrimac  lost  one  of  its  most  active  and  respected 
citizens. 

On  the  7th  day  of  December,  1843,  he  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  B.,  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  Timothy  Kenison, 
a  highly-esteemed  physician  of  East  Haverhill,  and 
Abagail  Longfellow,  his  wife. 

From  this  marriage  were  born  six  children,  four  of 
whom  are  still  living.  His  two  sons,  John  S.  and 
Edward  A.,  still  continue  in  the  business  established 
by  their  father. 

In  January,  1880,  Mr.  Poyen,  while  visiting  his 
father's  relatives,  for  the  second  time,  who  were  living 
in  Guadaloupe,  oneof  the  West  India  Islands,  was  at- 
tacked by  yellow  fever,  and  after  a  very  short  illness, 
died,  at  Point-a-Pitre,  February  22,  1880.  A  year 
later  he  was  buried  in  the  family  burial-lot  at  Merri- 
mac. 


CHAPTER    CXXVII. 
ANDOVKR. 


BY  KEV.  CHARLES  SMITH. 


EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 

The  precise  date  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  town 
cannot  now  bo  ascertained.  In  1634,  we  are  told, 
"Newtown  men,  being  straitened  for  ground,  sent 
some  men  to  Merrimack  to  find  a  fit  place  to  trans- 
plant themselves."  Moved  thereto,  doubtless,  by  these 
Newtown  men,  the  General  Court  in  the  same  year 
"  ordered  that  the  land  about  Cochichewick  shall  be 
assessed  for  an  inland  plantation,  and  who.soever  will 
go  to  inhabit  there  shall  have  three  years'  immunity 
from  all  taxes,  levies,  public  charges  and  services 
whatever,  military  discipline  only  excepted."  A 
committee  of  three — John  Winthrop,  Richard  Bel- 
lingham  and  William  Coddington — was  appointed  to 
license  sucli  persons  as  might  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benefits  of  this  oriler.  And  it  was  ex- 
pressly provided  that  no  person  should  "go  thither 
without  their   consent,  or   the  major  part  of  them." 
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But  it  appears  that  tho  "straitened"  men  of  Newtown 
•lid  not  avail  themselves  of  this  liberal  inducement  to 
remove  to  the  banks  of  the  Cochichewick.  They  may 
have  found  a  more  invitinsr  location,  or  they  may 
have  been  thwarted  in  their  intentions  by  others,  in  a 
like  straitened  condition,  who  had  fixed  a  longing 
eye  upon  the  meadows  and  forests  of  Cochichewick. 
In  1039  we  find  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward,  of  Ipswich, 
writing  repeatedly  to  the  Governor,  with  whom  he 
was  connected  by  marriage,  and  to  whom  he  was  coun- 
selor, urging  him  not  to  "give  any  encouragement 
concerning  any  plantation  att  Quichichacke  or  Pen- 
ticutt  (Haverhill)  till  myself  and  some  others  either 
speake  or  write  to  you  about  it." 

Mr.  Ward  claimed  to  have  gathered  a  company  of 
"  more  than  20  families  of  very  good  Christians,"  a 
portion  of  whom  were  "  Newbury  men."  The  solici- 
tations of  Mr.  Ward  were  so  far  heeded  that  in  May, 
1640,  he  secured  the  coveted  grant  for  his  company, 
but,  on  the  express  condition,  "  that  they  return  an- 
swer within  three  weeks  from  the  27th  p'snt,  and  that 
they  build  there  before  the  next  Courte."  These  con- 
ditions were  not  complied  with,  and  the  grant  lapsed. 
Whether  this  failure  was  owing  to  a  more  favorable 
opening,  to  discouragement  growing  out  of  the  haz- 
ards of  the  enterprise,  or  to  the  intrigue  and  opposi- 
tion of  others  covetous  of  the  grant,  does  not,  however, 
appear. 

The  following  year  Mr.  John  Woodbridge,  of  New- 
bury, afterwards  the  first  minister  of  Andover,  pre- 
sents an  urgent  request  for  the  township  forfeited  by 
the  Newtown  men,  in,behalf  of  certain  men  of  New- 
bury and  Ipswich,  some  of  whom  "  have  sold  them- 
selves out  of  house  and  home,  and  so  desire  to  be  set- 
tled as  soon  as  may  be."  Perchance  these  men  who 
had  "  sold  themselves  out  of  house  and  home  "  were 
somehow  mixed  up  in  the  scheme  of  the  Newtown  men. 
Howe^■er  this  may  be,  the  new  ert'ort,  under  the  wise 
and  persistent  direction  of  ]\Ir.  Woodbridge,  led  to  a 
happy  issue. 

Though  there  is  no  record  of  the  month  or  year 
when  this  company  of  Ipswich  and  Newbury  men 
planted  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  "Cochiche- 
wick brook,"  they  must  have  located  there  before  the 
beginning  of  1643.  The  evidence  of  this  is  in  the  fact 
that,  on  the  10th  of  May,  of  that  year,  in  an  order 
passed  by  the  General  Court  for  a  division  of  the 
whole  plantation  into  four  shires,  Cochichawicke  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  eight  towns  comprising  the 
shire  of  Essex.  Very  soon  after  the  first  settlement 
of  the  town  its  name  was  changed  to  Andover,  at  the 
desire,  most  probably,  of  some  inhabitant  who  had 
emigrated  from  Andover,  in  Hants  County,  England, 
though  we  have  no  direct  testimony  to  that  effect.  In 
accordance  with  the  practice  uniformly  observed'  by 
the  Puritans,  who  made  the  first  settlements  in  New- 
England,  Mr.  Woodbridge  purchased  the  land  in- 
cluded in  the  township  of  the  Indians.  Cutshamache, 
the  Sagamore  of  Massachusetts,  was   the  chief  with 


whom  the  bargain  was  made,  and  the  price  paid  was 
£6  and  a  coat. 

This  purchase  and  the  preceding  grant  were 
confirmed  by  the  General  Court  in  lOKJ,  when  the 
town  was  incorporated  with  its  present  name.  The 
act  of  incorporation  is  as  follows  : 

"  At  a  Geu'all  Cii'te,  at  Huston,  the  r.tli,  3th  m»,,  164G,  '  Culsbamacbe 
Sagamore  of  yo  Massachusetts,  came  into  yo  Co^te,  &  acknowledged  yt 
for  ye  some  of  £G  and  a  coate,  w'ch  he  liad  already  received,  wee  had 
sould  to  Sir.  John  Woodbridge,  in  belialfe  of  ye  inhabitants  of  Cocliicha- 
wick,  DOW  called  Andiver,  all  his  right,  interest,  &  privilege  in  ye  laud  6 
miles  southward  from  ye  towne,  two  miles  eastward  to  Rowley  bounds,  be 
ye  same  moreorlesse,  northward  Merrimack  Ryver,  p'vided  to  ytj'e  Indian 
called  Koger  ,V  his  company  may  have  lib'ty  to  take  Alewifes  in  Cochicba- 
wick  Kiver,  for  their  oune  eating;  but  if  they  either spoyle  or  steals 
any  come,  or  uth'  fruite,  to  any  cousidrable  value,  of  ye  inhabitanttes 
there,  this  librty  of  taking  fish  shall  forever  cease  ;  &  ye  said  Roger 
isstill  to  enjoy  foure  acres  of  ground  where  he  now  plants.  This  pur- 
chase ye  Corte  alowes  of,  &  have  granted  ye  said  land  to  belong  to  ye 
said  plantation  for  ev'r,  to  be  ordred  &  disposed  of  by  them,  reserving 
liberty  to  ye  Corte  to  lay  two  miles  square  of  their  southerly  bounds  to 
any  towne  or  village  yt  hereafter  may  be  erected  thereabouts,  if  so  they 
See  cause.' 

*'  Cutsbantacbe  acknowledged  this  before  ye  magistrates,  &  so  ye  Corte 
app'veth  thereof,  &  of  the  rest  in  this  bill  to  be  recorded,  so  as  to  pr'udice 
no  former  grant." 

We  find  this  spelling  Andiver  as  late  as  1648,  in  the 
records  of  the  colony.  Andiver  "was  originally 
bounded  by  the  Merrimack,  Rowley,  Salem,  Woburn 
and  Cambridge,  which  formerly  included  Billerica 
and  Tewksbury."  Andover  in  1829  extended,  on  its 
northwestern  border,  along  the  banks  of  the  Merri- 
mack River  for  nearly  eleven  miles  ;  on  its  north- 
eastern limits,  it  was  bounded  for  one  hundred  and 
forty-six  rods  by  Bradford,  and  seven  miles,  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  rods  by  Boxford  ;  on  the  southeast, 
three  miles  and  sixty-six  rods  by  Middleton;  on  the 
south,  four  miles  by  Reading,  and  two  miles  and  two 
hundred  and  eighty-five  rods  by  Wilmington  ;  and  on 
the  southwest,  six  miles  and  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  rods  by  Tewksbury,  containing  thirty-seven 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  acres  of 
land.  Territorially,  this  was  one  ot  the  largest  towns 
in  the  county,  if  not  in  the  State. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  in  the  North  Parish, 
(now  North  Andover).  The  grantees,  or  proprietors, 
for  convenience,  mutual  protection,  social  intercourse 
and  to  enjoy  the  better  their  religious  worship  and 
teaching,  settled  near  each  other,  around  their  meet- 
ing-house, on  "  home  lots,"  containing  from  four  to 
ten  acres  each,  according  to  the  wealth  and  import- 
ance of  the  occupant.  To  the  owner  of  a  home  lot 
was  assigned  meadow,  tillage  and  wood-land  in  the 
more  remote  parts  of  the  town.  This  allotment  was 
in  proportion  to  the  size  and  value  of  the  village  lot. 
These  outlying  farms  were  gradually  built  upon  and 
lived  upon  by  their  owners.  But  not  for  many  years 
was  such  occupancy  common.  For  a  long  time  liv- 
ing away  from  the  village  was  discouraged;  and,  on 
one  occasion,  the  town  went  so  far  as  by  vote  to  for- 
bid any  inhabitant's  building  a  dwelling-house  in  any 
part  of  the  town  other  than  that  which  had  been  set 
apart  for  such  houses,  except  by  express  leave  of  the 
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town.  The  penalty  for  a  disregard  of  this  order  waa 
a  fine  of  twenty  shillings  a  month  for  the  time  the 
disohedieiit  person  should  live  in  such  prohibited 
place.  But,  as  the  population  increased,  and  the 
roads  became  more  passable,  and  danger  from  hostile 
Indiana  was  largely  diminished,  people  removed  to 
their  farms  in  the  present  South  and  West  Parishes. 

The  records  of  the  earliest  settlers  are  scant.  But 
we  find  in  them  a  list  purporting  to  give,  in  the  order 
of  their  settlement,  the  names  of  the  original  proprie- 
tors and  settlers.     The  list  is  as  follows : 


Mr.  Bradstreot. 
Jobu  OBguod. 
Jweph  Parker. 
Ricliard  Barker. 
Jotin  Stevona. 
Nicliolas  Holt. 
Bolijalnin  Wuodbridge. 
Juhn  Frye. 
Edmund  Faulkner. 
Robert  Barnard. 
Daniel  Poor. 
Natban  Parker. 


Henry  Jacques. 
John  Aslett. 
Ricbard  Blake. 
William  Ballard. 
John  Lovejoy. 
Tbomaa  Poor. 
George  Abbot. 
John  Rubs. 
Andrew  .Allen. 
Andrew  Foster. 
Thomas  Chandler. 


A  goodly  number  of  these  family  names  are  familiar 
to  our  ears  as  designating  living  inhabitants  of  the 
town  every  way  worthy  of  their  honorable  lineage. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  original  proprie- 
tors and  settlers  took  up  for  their  personal  property 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  land,  holding  the  large  re- 
mainder in  common,  and  in  reserve  for  succeeding 
gettlers  who  might  join  them,  or  for  the  common 
use. 

A  liberal  allotment  of  land  was  set  off  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  ministry.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  in  all  the  new  plantations  of  that  period. 
Such  provision  of  land  for  the  ministry  may  account 
for  the  noticeable  fact  that  the  name  of  John  Wood- 
bridge,  leader  and  minister  of  the  first  settlers,  does 
not  appear  in  the  preceding  list  of  freeholders.  His 
holding  seems  to  have  been  that  of  a  tenant  at  will 
of  the  parsonage  lands. 


CHAPTER    CXXVIII. 

ANDOVER—(  Coniinued). 

DIVI.SION    INTO   NORTH    AND   SOUTH     PARISHES — THE 
INDIANS. 

Is  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
town  iiaving  gained  largely  in  population,  the  meet- 
ing-house l)ccanic  too  strait  for  the  people.  Per- 
chance it  may  also  have  become  dilapidated  or  too 
ancient  in  architecture  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  in- 
creasing and  prosperous  community.  Hence  it  was 
voted  by  the  town,  in  1705,  "  to  build  a  new  meeting- 
house as  siiiru-ient  and  convenient  for  the  whole  town 
as  may  be."  And  in  May,  1707,  it  was  voted  again 
to  "build  a  meeting-house  for  y°  inhabitants  of  An- 
dover  of  these   following  dimensions,  viz. :  of  sixty- 


foot  long,  and  forty-foot  wide  and  twenty-foot  studd, 
and  with  a  flatt  rool'e."  But  a  serio'us  difficulty  arose 
at  the  outset  as  to  the  location  of  the  new  meeting- 
house. When,  at  the  meeting  held  September 
9,  1707,  the  vote  came  to  be  taken  on  this  important 
question,  the  majority  decided  that  the  house  should 
be  built  in  the  South  Precinct,  "on  the  spot  of 
groutid  near  the  wood  called  Holt's  Wood,  where  the 
cro.ss-paths  meet  at  the  southwest  corner  of  George 
Abbot's  ground." 

As  was  natural,  the  residents  of  the  North  Pre- 
cinct strenuously  resisted  this  removal  of  their  place 
of  worship.  They  complained  that  the  spot  selected 
was  not  central,  that  the  consent  of  the  proprietors  had 
not  been  obtained,  and  that  it  wa.-*  at  such  a  distance 
from  theresidenceof  the  minister  as  greatly  to  incom- 
mode him,  it  being  some  two  or  more  miles  from  the 
Bradford  house,  which  had  become  the  parsonage. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  that  a  decided  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  town,  as  the  votes,  showed, 
would  be  better  accommodated  by  the  selected  loca- 
tion. 

Not  being  willing  to  submit  quietly  to  this  major- 
ity vote,  forty-five  residents  and  proprietors  in  the 
North  Precinct  petitioned  the  General  Court  to  inter- 
fere in  their  behalf  To  frustrate  this  petition,  the 
town,  December  29,  1707,  chose  a  committee  "to  at- 
tend the  gentlemen  of  the  General  Court's  Commit- 
tee, to  view  the  placesand  reply  to  allegations  of  the 
petitioners." 

At  a  meeting  held  February  27,  1708,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  choosing  commissioners  to  take  the  valuation 
of  the  plantation,  in  comi)liance  with  an  act  of  the 
General  Court,  this  matter  of  the  location  of  the 
meeting-house  was  again  brought  up,  and  for  the  third 
time  it  was  voted  to  build  on  the  spot  first  selected. 
As  the  people  could  not  agree,  the  General  Court, 
after  two  hearings,  ordered,  November  2,  1708,  that 
the  town  be  "  forthwith  divided  into  two  distinct  pre- 
cincts," and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  this 
order  into  efl'ect  "within  the  space  of  two  months 
next  coming,  unless,  in  the  interim,  the  town  agree 
thereon  and  make  it  themselves,  and  that  thereupon 
the  north  division  take  the  present  meeting-house 
and  repair  and  add  to  it  as  they  please." 

The  action  of  the  town  and  that  of  the  General 
Court  on  this  matter  of  the  location  of  a  new  meeting- 
house are  very  significant.  They  show  a  great  change 
of  the  |)Opulation  in  the  course  of  half  a  century. 
The  farm-lands  had  become  homesteads.  The  major- 
ity of  tiie  people  resided  in  the  Souih  Precinct.  The 
North  Precinct  was  in  a  decided  minority.  Power 
had  once  for  all  passed  away  from  the  village  to  the 
outlying  districts.  The  village  sovereigns,  as  was 
natural,  resisted  this  transfer  of  power  to  the  utmost,  • 
but  numbers  prevailed. 

It  is  also  noticcible  that  the  organization  of  a  new 
religiout  parish  and  church  waa  of  scarcely  less  mo- 
ment than  the  incorporation  of  a  new  town.     The 
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(lOiieral  Court  took  the  matter  in  haiul.  It  assigiieil 
to  the  parish  its  territorial  limits,  directed  with  re- 
gard to  its  minister  «ii<l  his  suppdrt,  and  went  into  the 
details  as  to  parsonage  and  ministerial  lands.  We 
find  that  the  General  Court,  in  making  a  division  of 
the  town  into  two  parishes  or  precincts,  ordered  : 

"That  there  be  forthwith  laid  out  for  the  minister 
of  the  South  Precinct  fourteen  acres  of  land  for  a 
house-lot,  and  forty  acres  at  a  further  distance,  part 
of  it  low-land,  to  make  meadow-  of  the  common  land 
in  said  precinct,  which  will  make  them  equal  to  the 
other  division,  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  ministry  for- 
ever."   Also 

"  That  the  inhabitants  and  proprietors  of  the  South 
Division  build  a  convenient  meeting-house  for  their 
own  use  and  a  ministry  house. 

"  Upon  all  which  Mr.  Barnard,  the  present  minis- 
ter, shall  declare  his  choice  of  which  congregation  he 
will  officiate  in,  and  the  precinct,  north  or  south, 
shall  fully  perform  the  past  contract  of  the  town  with 
him,  and  the  other  precinct  or  division  of  the  town 
shall  call  and  .settle  another  minister  for  themselves. 
And  the  inhabitants  of  the  respective  precincts  and 
divisions  are  hereby  ini  powered  to  make  choice  of  some 
discreet  persons  among  themselves,  as  committees,  to 
manage  and  govern  their  affairs  with  respect  to 
building  a  meeting-house  and  ministry  house,  the 
making  assessments  to  defray  the  charge  thereof,  and 
for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  and  to  appoint  col- 
lectors to  gather  the  same  ;  and  are  advised  and  di- 
rected to  proceed  in  these  several  articles  with  that 
peace  and  friendship,  one  towards  another,  that 
they  may  honor  religion  and  the  government  and 
themselves." 

The  committee  thus  appointed  ran  the  division  line 
between  the  parishes,  establishing  the  metes  and 
bounds.  A  protracted  controversy  ensued,  but  dis- 
puted points  were  settled  "  by  mutual  agreement,  No- 
vember 7,  1711.  The  line  was  renewed  by  a  mutual 
committee  of  the  parishes,  October  7,  1754." 

The  town  was  slow  in  complying  with  the  order  of 
the  General  Court,  requiring  it  to  set  apart  land  for 
the  ministry  house  and  the  support  of  the  ministry  in 
the  South  Parish.  The  embarrassed  parish  made 
complaint  of  this  dilatoriness,  or  refusal,  and  asked 
for  action  compelling  a  compliance  with  the  order  is- 
sued by  the  court.  On  November  7,  1710,  a  further 
petition  was  sent  in,  asking  that  Mr.  Barnard  might 
be  directed  to  make  his  choice  between  the  precincts. 
These  petitions  accomplished  their  purpose.  The 
General  Court  directed  the  committee  appointed  to 
make  the  division  of  the  town  to  set  off  the  land  as- 
signed to  theSouth  Precinct,  which  wassjieedily  done. 
It  also  requested  Mr.  Barnard  to  choose  his  precinct, 
and  "to  do  so  before  the  11th  of  December,  or  that 
the  South  Precinct  provide  for  themselves."  Mr.  Bar- 
nard failing  to  make  any  choice,  "  the  South  Precinct 
provided  for  themselves." 

The   first   legal  meeting  of  the  new  precinct  was 


held  June  20,  1709,  with  Henry  Holt  as  moderator, 
and  George  Abbot  as  clerk.  The  first  question  to  be 
settled  was  the  location  of  the  meeting-liouse.  "The 
spot  of  ground  near  the  wood,  called  Holt's  Wood," 
for  which  they  had  so  persistently  contended,  seems 
not  to  have  met  with  favor  when  the  new  precinct 
came  to  select  a  place  for  itself  alone.  Without 
much  controversy,  however,  it  would  appear,  a  site 
was  fixed  upon,  and  accepted  by  vote  of  the  precinct 
October  18,  1709.  This  site  was  "  at  ye  Rock  on  the 
west  side  of  Eoger  brook,"  a  few  rods  north  of  the 
present  South  Church  edifice.  A  building  was  erect- 
ed upon  this  ground,  and  occupied  for  worship  Janu- 
ary, 1710.  It  could  not  have  been  a  very  spacious 
or  a  very  ornate  structure,  as  only  one  hundred  and 
eight  pounds  was  levied  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  building,  and  it  was  occupied  for  worship  with- 
in three  months  from  the  time  the  location  was 
fixed.  Upon  "the  young  men  and  maids"  was  con- 
ferred "  the  liberty  to  build  seats  round  in  the  gal- 
leries on  their  own  charge." 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  the  town  when  this  division  into 
North  and  South  Precincts  took  place.  Doubtless 
the  increase  in  population  during  the  twenty  years 
immediately  preceding  this  division  had  been  more 
rapid  than  at  any  former  period  in  the  history  of  the 
town.  The  Indians  had  ceased  to  be  troublesome 
and  emigration  from  England  had  been  stimulated 
by  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  to  the  British  throne. 
Andover  must  have  shared  fully  in  this  increase  of 
the  population  of  the  colony.  Some  seventeen  year.s 
previous  to  the  date  we  are  c  >n8idering,  and  nearly 
fifty  years  after  its  first  settlement,  the  town  ordered 
a  list  of  tax-payers  to  be  made  out,  which  list  has 
been  preserved.  It  contains  one  hundred  and  fortv- 
one  names,  presumably  the  names  of  men  who  paid  a 
tax  on  property  for  civil  and  religious  purposes.  The 
seventeen  years  which  succeeded  the  making  of  this 
list  of  tax-payers  must  have  added  no  little  to  the 
population  and  property  of  the  town. 

The  following  is  the  "rate  made  for  the  minister 
in  the  year  1692:" 

North  End  of  the  Townc  of  Andover. 


Abbot,  John,  jiinr. 
Abbot,  George,  junr. 
Abbot,  TLonias,  seur. 
Andrew,  Joseph, 
Aslebe,  Joliti. 
Austin,  Samuel. 
Barker,  Richard,  senr. 
Barker,  Left.  John. 
Barker,  Stejjhen. 
B&rker,  Benjamin. 
Barker,  Richard,  junr. 
Barker,  William. 
Bodwell,  Henry. 
Bradstreet,  Capt.  Dudley. 
Bridges,  John. 
Bridges,  James. 


Carlton,  John. 
Carlton,  Joseph. 
Chandler,  William. 
Chub,  Pasco. 
Cromwell,  John. 
Dane,  Nathl. 
Eires,  Nathan. 1 
Eimes,  Rohert.i 
Emery,  Joseph, 
ffarnum,  John,  aenr. 
fTarnuin,  Ralph,  eenr. 
ffarnum,  John,  junr. 
ffarnum,  Thomas. 
ffarriTigton,  Edward, 
ffaulkner,  ffrancis. 
flaulkner,  John. 
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ffoster,  Epbmim. 
flbstcT,  Abnilmm. 
ffryo,  Benjuuiiu. 
ffrye,  Samuel. 
Grang«?r,  John. 
Graves,  Mark,  sear. 
Gray,  Robert. 
Hoult,  Nicholas. 
Hoult,  Haiinab,  widdow©. 
Hutchinson,  Samuel. 
IngivUn,  lU-nry. 
Ingalls,  Ik'ury,  junr. 
iDgalls,  Saiiil. 
Ingallu,  JohD. 
Johnsou,  fTraDcis. 
Lacey,  Luwrenco. 
Lovejoy,  Joseph. 
Marble,  Samuel. 
Marston,  John,  sent. 
Marston,  John,  junr. 
Mareton,  Jacob. 
Mannton,  Joseph. 
Marliu,  Gusign  Samuel. 
Jsichola,  Nich. 
Osgood,  Cupt.  John. 
Osgood,  John,  j\inr. 

South  End 

Abbot,  John,  eenr. 
Abbot,  George,  senr. 
Abbot,  Neheniiuh. 
Abbot,  Timothy. 
Abbot,  Benjamin. 
Abbot,  William. 
Abbot,  Thomas. 
Abbot,  Kathaniel. 
Allen,  Widdow. 
Astcn,  Thomas. 
Ballard,  John. 
Ballard,  Joseph,  senr. 
Ballard,  William. 
Barnard,  Stephen. 
Barker,  Kbenezur. 
IJixby,  DaiiiL-1. 
Blaiicburd,  Jonathan. 
Blanchard,  Samuel. 
Blunt,  William. 
Busscll,  Samuel. 
Cbandler,  Cupt. 
Chandler,  William,  senr. 
Chandler,  William,  junr. 
Chandler,  Joneph. 
ChaudltT,  Hynry. 
Chandlrr,  John. 
Chandler,  Thomas. 
Carrier,  Thomas. 
Dane,  Francis, 
liavis,  Kphraim. 
fTariiiim,  ltatph;juDr. 
ffu«ter,  Andrew, 
ffrye,  Dt-acon. 
ffrye,  Jumes. 


Osf-ood,  Timothy. 
Parker,  Juseph. 
Parker,  Stephen. 
Parker,  John. 
Poor,  Daniol. 
Poor,  Widdow. 
Post,  Juhn.i 
Preston,  John. 
Robinson,  Joseph. 
Stevens,  Cornet  Nathan. 
Stevens,  Joseph. 
Stevens,  Kphraim,  Sergt. 
Stevens.  Benjamin. 
Stevens,  Nathan,  junr. 
Stevens,  Widdow. 
Stevens,  Joshua. 
Stone,  Simon. 
Swan,  SaniueL 
Tiler,  John. 
Toothaker,  Allen. 
White,  John.i 
Singletary,  Benjamin.* 
Tiler,  Moses,  senr.i 
Tiler,  Moses,  junr.* 
Swan,  Robert.' 
Swan,  Timothy. 1 

of  the  Toivne, 

Graves,  Abraham. 
Gutterson,  John. 
Haggit,  Moses. 
Hoult,  Samuel. 
Hoult,  Henry. 
Hooper,  Thomas. 
Johnson,  Thomas. 
Johnson,  William. 
Johnson,  James,  Left. 
Johnson,  John,  junr. 
Lovejoy,  William. 
Lovejoy,  Christopher. 
Lovejoy,  Natli. 
Lovejoy,  Ebon. 
Marble,  Joseph. 
More,  Abraham. 
Osgood,  Christopher. 
Osgood,  Ho<»k0r. 
Osgood,  Widdow. 
Osgood,  Thomas. 
Peteix,  .-Vndrfw. 
Preston,  Samuel. 
Phelps,  Samuel. 
Phelps,  Kdward. 
Phelps,   Wiildow. 
Russull,  Thomtui, 
Russell,  Robert. 
Russ,  John. 
Stevens,  JoliD, 
Stone,  John. 
Tyler,  Hopeatfl. 
Wardwell,  Saml.'s  estate. 
Wilson,  .Kiseph. 
Wright,  Wiilter. 


It  nppcard  from  tins  list  of  tax-payers  that  the 
majority  of  such  inhabitiint.s  wjts  at  the  north  end  of 
the  town  in  101)2,  when  the  enumeration  was  ordered. 
In  1708,  when  the  question  as  to  the  location  of  the 
new  meeting-housie  was  under  discussion,  the  major- 
ity of  tlie  voters  was  foutid  to  be  at  the  south  end. 
Doubtless  some  ot  the  ii»habitants  had  transferred 
their  residence  from  the  north  to  the  south  end,  and 
the   new  roin.i>*  had   more  generally  located  at  the 
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south  end  of  the  town.  From  this  date  the  history 
of  the  town  will  more  properly  be  connected  with  the 
South  Parish,  (or  Andover,  as  it  now  is,)  than  with  the 
North  Parish,  (or  North  Andover,  as  it  now  is),  as  a 
separate  town. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  the  first  settlement  of 
the  town  was  at  the  North  Parish.  Here  was  the  vil- 
lage and  here  the  meeting-house,  here  were  the  resi- 
dences of  the  minister  and  the  principal  citizens; 
and  for  more  than  half  a  century  the  officers  of  the 
town  and  the  church  were  for  the  most  part  dwellers 
in  the  village.  The  North  Parish  was  especially  dis- 
tinguished as  being  the  residence  for  a  time  of  Mr. 
Simon  Bradstree*^,  for  thirteen  years  Governor  of  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  for  six  months 
De])nty-Governor,  and  as  the  home  of  his  accom- 
plished wile,  Mistress  Anne  Bradstreet,  colonial  poet- 
ess and  hospitable  matron.  The  residence  of  this 
single  family  was  enough  to  give  the  small  village 
prominence,  not  only  in  the  surrounding  county,  but 
throughout  the  province.  And  after  the  removal  of 
the  Governor,  his  family  prestige  remained,  and  his 
son  Dudley,  occupying  the  old  homestead,  himself  a 
liberally  educated,  capable  and  worthy  gentleman, 
received  marked  respect  and  exercised  a  large  influ- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  the  town.  In  view  of  these 
facta,  it  seems  fitting  that  the  details  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  town,  including  notices  of  the  leading 
men  of  those  days,  should  be  conceded  to  the  ready 
pen  of  the  di^^tinguished  gentleman  who  writes  for  this 
volume  the  history  of  North  Andover.  Hence  only  a 
cursory  notice  will  here  be  taken  of  some  of  the  more 
important  matters  entering  into  the  life  of  the  town, 
and  this  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the 
continuity  in  its  history  and  growth  from  the  An- 
dover of  1043  to  the  Andover  of  to-day. 

The  South  Parish,  the  Andover  of  to-day,  was  at 
first  but  an  outlying  section  of  the  township,  A 
small  portion  of  the  land  was  allotted  to  the  original 
proprietoi-s  who  had  their  residences  in  the  village. 
The  larger  j)orti(>n  was  held  in  common  and  used  for 
pjistunigc  or  left  in  woodland.  The  taken-up  farms, 
being  from  three  to  live  miles  distant  from  the  homes 
of  their  owners,  were  cultivated  under  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. Rough  roads  at  first  and  Indian  incur- 
sions later  on,  made  work  on  distant  and  isolated 
lands  both  difiicult  and  dangerous.  But  in  time,  as 
the  roads  became  more  numerous  and  better  trodden 
and  Indian  inmrsions  less  frequent,  the  fantiing  por- 
tion of  the  villagers  removed  to  their  outlying  lands 
and  built  upon  them.  Thus  the  first  settlers  of  the 
South  Parish  were  exclusively  tillers  of  the  soil. 
Yeomanry  they  were  called  in  the  forcible  dialect  of 
the  day.  They  were  a  hardy,  industrious,  self-deny- 
ing, devout  body  of  men  and  women.  As  a  class  they  ' 
were  sincerely  religions,  but  not  fanatical  or  demon- 
strative. For  the  most  part  they  were  unlettered,  but 
yet  not  undisciplined  in  mind.  They  knew  how  to 
think  and  reason  correctly,  though  they  might  not  be 
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able  to  read  with  Hiiciicv  or  write  witii  iiccuriicy. 
Their  iiiiiimers  iii:iy  li;iv"  been  uucoutii,  Ixil  their 
|iriiiri|>lts  woro  like  pnlislit'tl  silver.  Tiiey  wore  men 
who  Ceareil  tiinl,  lined  liheity,  respeeleil  the  rights  of 
their  I'ellow-meii,  tiiiil  hekl  opinions  lor  the  niuin- 
teiianee  ol'  which  they  were  ready  to  siiuriliee  ease 
and  worlilly  interests.  They  were  of  the  class  of 
people  to  put  at  the  foundation  of  ii  free  comnum- 
weallh.  Sueh  were  the  first  settlers  of  Andover  as  it 
now  is. 

The  e;irly  history  of  many  New  England  villages  is 
darkened  l>v  Indian  midnight  and  stealthy  attacks, 
burnings  and  massacres.  Andover  suH'ered  in  these 
regards  less  than  some  of  her  sister  towns,  and  the 
South  I'arish  less  than  the  North.  In  fact,  the  i)CO 
pie  here  endured  more  Irom  the  I'ear  and  horror  grow- 
ing out  of  such  ravages  of  the  Indians  as  those  at 
JIaverhill  and  Deertield,  than  from  any  direct  injury 
at  their  hands.  There  was  but  one  attack  attended 
by  loss  of  life  made  by  them  upon  the  South  Parish 
during  all  the  Indian  and  French  and  Indian  Wars. 
This  Wiis  on  April  18,  lG7(i,  by  a  small  band  of  the 
allies  of  King  Philip.  Their  purpose,  fortunately 
to  a  large  degree  frustrattd,  seems  to  have  been,  by  a 
stealthy  march  upon  the  place,  to  seize  the  garrison- 
house  while  the  men  were  at  work  in  their  fields,  and 
then  to  burn,  capture  and  slay  as  they  were  able. 
But,  its  they  were  crossing  the  Jlerrimaek  River,  they 
were  discovered  by  a  scout  named  Ephraim  Stevens, 
who,  mounting  a  swift  horse,  gave  seasonable  notice 
to  the  imperiled  inhabitants.  Thus  warned,  nearly 
all  who  were  e.\posed  were  able  to  take  timely  refuge 
in  the  garrison-house. 

This  house,  occupied  as  a  residence  by  Mr.  George 
Abbot,  wiis  situated  some  few  rods  south  of  the  pres- 
ent South  Church  meeting-house,  and  not  far  from 
the  residence  of  the  late  Mr.  John  E.  Abbot.  It  so 
happened  that  two  sons  of  Mr.  George  Abbot 
were  at  work  in  a  field  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  house,  and  did  not  receive  the  warning  in  sea- 
sou  to  reach  the  place  of  safety.  The  Indians,  bafHed 
in  their  purpose  of  capturing  the  garrison-house  by 
a  stealthy  attack,  finding  these  two  young  men  alone 
in  the  open  field,  fell  upon  them  in  overpowering 
numbers.  They  made  a  brave  resistance,  but  were 
soon  overpowered,  the  eldest,  Joseph  by  name,  being 
slain,  but  not  till  he  had  laid  low  one  or  more  of 
his  assailants.  This  young  man,  then  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  had  been,  the  winter  previous,  engaged 
in  the  campaign  against  the  Narragansetts,  where  he 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  of  eminently  robust 
build  and  resolute  spirit.  The  younger  of  the  two 
brothers,  Timothy,  w.-is  a  lad  of  thirteen.  Him  the 
savages  seized  and  carried  as  a  captive  to  their  en- 
campment. He  was  retained  in  captivity  for  four 
months  only,  when  he  was  brought  back  to  his  par- 
ents by  a  friendly  squaw.  The  youth  received  no 
harm  whatever  at  the  hands  of  his  saviige  captors 
except  a  noticeable  loss  of  flesh,  owing  to  the  mea- 
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gre  diet  of  an  Indian  wigwam.  The  hunger  of  these 
few  months,  however,  left  an  inellaeeable  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  the  lad.  Tradilion  lells  the  story 
that,  many  years  after,  when  the  Ud  had  become  the 
father  of  a  numerous  family,  he  would  never  permit 
a  child  of  his  to  say  that  he  was  hungry,  protesting 
that  the  child  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
hunger. 

It  is  highly  |ir(ibablc  that  some  few  nun  from  (he 
South  Precinct  lost  their  lives  while  in  the  employ 
of  the  Commonwealth,  engaged  in  the  military  ser- 
vice against  the  Indians.  But  aside  from  this,  and 
the  terror  awakened  among  the  inhabitants,  espec- 
ially among  the  women  and  children,  by  the  known 
cruelties  practised  by  these  ferocious  and  stealthy 
men  of  the  forest,  the  South  I'arish  sntiered  little  at 
their  hands. 

Our  custom  has  betn  lo  call  these  natives  of  the 
soil  savages ;  they  have  been  pictured  to  us  as  by 
nature  cruel,  blood-thirsty,  as  delighting  in  the  tor- 
ture of  women  and  babes,  as  destitute  of  honor  or 
humanity.  That  they  were  in  time  of  war,  or  when 
they  felt  themselves  to  have  been  grossly  wronged, 
cruel  in  the  extreme  and  relentlessly  savage,  killing 
and  burning  without  mercy,  there  can  be  no  ipiestion. 
But  we  must  remember  that  the  Indian  had  never 
been  trained  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  had  never 
learned  His  doctrine  of  forbearance  and  forgiveness. 
We  should  lurther  bear  in  mind  that  at  first  he  re- 
ceived the  white  man  with  kindness  and  treated  him 
with  respect  and  generosity.  Without  the  friendship  of 
the  Indians,  the  infant  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
would  have  perished   in  its  swaddling  bauds. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  feeble 
colony  dwelt  in  safety  and  prospered,  protected  by 
the  legis  of  the  red  man's  favor.  Not  till  he  felt 
himself  wronged,  oppressed,  humiliated,  cheated,  in- 
sulted, did  this  hospitable  red  man  wing  the  deadly 
arrow  or  raise  the  fatal  tomahawk  against  his  white 
neighbor,  intruder  though  he  was.  Treacherous 
oftentimes  the  Indian  doubtless  was.  But  was  he 
alone  in  this?  Captain  Pasco  Chubb,  a  citizen  of 
.\ndover,  while  in  command  at  Pemaquid  Fort,  at 
a  conference  held  with  representatives  from  the 
Penobscot  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  eftecting  an 
exchange  of  prisoners,  deliberately  ordered  the  mas- 
sacre of  these  representatives,  in  which  massacre 
two  chiefs  were  slain.  The  Indians  are  accused 
of  being  brutal  in  their  treatment  of  women  and 
children.  The  accusation  is  unquestionably  true. 
But  are  the  white  people  innocent  of  like  brutality? 
A  brief  historical  record  of  unquestioned  veracity 
will  allbrd  some  light  on  this  question. 

In  the  year  1()7.'),  a  com[)any  of  one  thousand 
men  levied  by  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England, 
and  led  by  "the  brave  Josiah  Wiuslow,  a  native  of 
New  England,"  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Narra- 
gansetts in  midwinter,  when  the  snow  was  at  great 
depth,   and  the  weather   bitterly   cold.     They   came 
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unawares  upon  a  little  eluster  of  wigwams,  where  the 
tribe  had  collected  their  winter  stores,  their  women 
and  children.  Suddenly  an  attack  was  made,  the 
feeble  palisades  wore  overpassed  and  the  torch 
hurled  into  the  group  of  inflammable  straw-thatched 
cabins,  amidst  carnage  and  slaughter.  "  Thus." 
says  liancroft,  "  were  swept  away  the  humble 
glories  of  the  Narragansetts,  the  winter's  stores  of 
the  tribe,  their  curiously  wrought  baskets,  full  of 
corn,  their  iamous  strings  of  wampum,  their  wig- 
wams nicely  lined  with  mats, — all  the  little  comforts 
of  savage  life  were  consumed.  And  more — their  old 
men,  their  women,  their  babes,  perished  by  hundreds 
in  the  lire.  Then,  indeed,  was  the  cup  of  misery 
full  for  these  red  men.  Without  shelter  and  with- 
out food,  they  hid  themselves  in  a  cedar  swamp, 
with  no  defense  against  the  cold  but  boughs  of  ever- 
green trees.  They  prowled  the  forests  and  pawed  up 
the  snow,  to  gather  nuts  and  acorns"  for  food.  They 
ate  remnants  of  horse-Hesh  to  keep  from  starvation. 
"  Winter  and  famine  and  disease  consequent  on  vile 
diet"  destroyed  the  remnant  that  had  escaped  fire 
and  sword  of  this  once  proud  and  numerous  tribe 
of  red  men — -a  tribe  that  for  years  had  been  friendly 
to  the  white  strangers. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  record  of  the  Indian 
cruelties  and  barbarities  to  surpass  this  story  in  hor- 
ror? In  the  massacre  at  Deerfield,  ever  memorable  in 
the  early  New  England  annals,  was  there  anything 
to  compare  with  this  burning  of  a  village,  in  which 
hundreds  of  women  and  children  were  roasted  alive? 

So  far  as  Andover  is  concerned,  as  between  her  cit- 
izens and  the  Indians,  in  the  balancing  of  the  good 
and  evil  received  each  from  the  other,  it  would  be 
dillicult  to  find  the  score  against  the  red  man. 


CHAPTER  CX  X  IX. 

.VN  [H)yEVL— (.Continued). 
AXllOVKR    IN     llir.    WITCHIRAKT    DKI.ISION. 

To  Joseph  Uallard,  a  resident  in  the  southeasterly 
section  of  the  South  Parish,  near  Ballard  Vale,  belongs 
the  unenviable  notoriety  of  first  introducing  this  pes- 
tilent frenzy  into  (he  town — early  in  I(i!>2.  The  wife  of 
Mr.  Ballard  had  beiMi  for  a  long  time  allliclcil  with  a 
disease  which  hail  balllcd  the  skill  of  all  her  i>hysi- 
cians.  The  account  of  the  nuirvelous  powers  of  cer- 
tain girls  in  Salem  Village  for  detecting  the  causes  of 
diseases  and  applying  an  etlectual  remedy  came  to 
the  cars  of  this  lu'lpless  family.  Mr.  Uallard,  in  his 
despair,  sought  the  aid  of  these  wonderful  girls  in  be 
half  of  bis  alUicted  wife.  Two  of  them  came  to  hi.- 
house.  Fnmi  thence  they  were  taken  to  the  meeting- 
house. An  excited  crowd  filled  the  house,  drawn  by 
curiosity  to  see  and  hear  these  wonder-working  and 


strange-speaking  and  acting  young  women.  Fervent 
prayer  was  offered  by  Kev.  Mr.  Barnard,  assistant 
pastor  of  the  church.  The  young  women  were  ex- 
horted by  him  to  tell  thetrulhaboutthesicknessofMrs. 
Ballard.  Thus  solemnly  introduced  and  e.xhorted  in 
the  presence  of  this  large  assembly  of  e.xcited  people, 
tiiey  proceeded  to  mention  by  name  certain  persons 
belonging  to  the  town,  charging  them  with  being 
agents  of  the  devil  and  causing  the  sickness  of  Mrs. 
Ballard.  On  this  accusation  by  these  two  stranger 
girls,  without  further  evidence  or  impiiry,  and  with- 
out hesitation  or  delay,  a  warrant  was  issued  against 
ilie  persons  thus  accused,  and  they  were  hurried  ofl' 
to  iSalem  Jail.  Here  they  were  placed  in  close  con- 
finement, as  if  guilty  of  the  most  heinous  crimes. 
This  was  the  beginning,  so  far  as  .Vndover  was  con- 
cerned, of  that  terrible  tragedy,  in  which,  before  its 
close,  fort) -one  of  its  citizens,  including  some  of  the 
most  prominent  and  worthy  in  the  town,  were  accused 
of  being  in  covenant  league  with  Satan,  with  having 
signed  his  book  with  blood,  and  with  having  received 
baptism  at  his  hand-*.  Many  of  these  accused  per- 
sons, some  of  them  delicate  wc)men,  were  imprisoned 
for  months  under  severe  restraints  and  persecutions. 
b^iL'lit  were  condemned  to  death  on  account  of  the 
injuries  infiicted  upon  others  by  their  alleged  con- 
nection with  Satan,  of  whom  one  died  in  prison,  one 
was  reprieved  and  afterwartls  released,  and  three  were 
hanged,  and  their  dead  bodies  ignominiously  cast  into 
a  common  grave.  The  venerable  minister  of  the 
town,  Kev.  Mr.  Dane,  lell  un<lcr  serious  suspicion, 
while  his  amial>le  daughters  and  granddaughters  were 
accused  and  imprisoned,  and  one  daughter  and 
granddaughter  condemned.  Other  la<lies  of  the  high- 
est rank  and  culture  in  the  town  suffered  the  same  in- 
dignity. The  fanatical  accusers,  made  bold  by  their 
surprising  success,  struck  at  the  highest  personages 
in  the  place.  Sus|)icion  was  cast  upon  Mr.  Dudley 
Bradstreet,  son  of  Governor  Bradstreet,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  fiee  the  place  to  save  himself  from  im|>ris- 
onmeiit  and  possible  death. 

The  details  of  these  strange  doings,  of  which  the 
foregoing  is  but  a  generalization,  are  still  more  mys- 
terious and  unaccountable.  .Mrs.  .Vbigail  Faulkner, 
a  daughter  of  Kev.  Mr.  Dane,  the  senior  pastor  of  the 
church,  who  for  forty-three  years  had  ministered  to 
the  people,  was  accused  of  being  a  witch.  She  was  a 
well-educated,  beneficent,  most  estinuible  and  pious 
woman.  Her  two  little  girls,  Dorothy  and  Abigail, 
were  also  accused  with  her  of  the  same  terrible  crime. 
They  were  arrested,  and  mother  and  children  were 
taken  to  Salem  and  east  into  the  eunimon  jail. 

When  brought  before  the  examiners,  Mi's.  Faulkner 
wasurged  to  nuikeconfession  of  her  crime — confession, 
being  recciveil  by  tluni  as  evidence  of  penitence, 
served  to  palliate  the  offence  and  modify  the  sentence. 
This  she  nnxlestly  but  firmly  refused  to  do.  She 
would  not  admit,  however  much  pressed,  that  she  was 
in  league  with  Satan,  or  had  consciously  anything  to 
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do  with  the  suffering  of  the  afiiii'teil.  Under  the  re- 
peated urgency  of  lior  oxaniinrrs,  who  assumed  her 
guilt,  slie  so  tar  yielded  as  to  admit  that  possibly  the 
devil  might  ho  working  through  her  to  aliliet  others. 
though  without  her  knowledge  or  consent.  She 
further  adiuitted  that,  when  made  almost  frantic  by 
the  terrible  accusations,  siie  had  "pinched  her  hand^ 
together"  in  hor  agony.  It  was  charged  that  by  this 
pinching  of  her  hands  she  had  consciously  tortured 
her  victims.  Admitting  tlie  possibility  that  thi 
clinching  of  her  hands  might  have  occasioned  suffer- 
ing, she  stoutly  maintained  that  she  had  no  conscious 
connection  witli  it.  but  that  it  was  solely  the  work  ol 
tlic  devil,  acting  through  lier  without  lur  knowledge 
or  consent.  That  she  did  not  shed  tears  at  sight  of  the 
writliings  of  the  atllicted  was  taken  by  the  niagistrati 
as  evidence  of  her  guilt. 

The  witnesses  brought  to  substantiate  the  accusa- 
tions were,  first,  Joseph  Tyler,  Martha  Tyler, 
Johanna  Tyler  and  Sarah  Wilson,  who  confessed  that 
they  were  witches,  but  were  made  such  by  Abigail 
Faulkner;  and,  further,  some  seven  or  eight  persons 
from  Salem  and  vicinity  were  brought  forward,  who 
each  and  all  testified  that  they  had  been  tortured  by 
her. 

But  the  closing  act  in  the  tragic  trial  of  this  sorel_\ 
afflicted  woman  was  the  bringing  forward  of  her  two 
little  girls  (one  eight,  the  other  ten  years  of  age)  as  wit- 
nesses against  their  mother.  Undertheinfluenceof  the 
excitement  in  which  they  breathed,  and  the  universal 
opinion  of  those  around  tliem,  and  the  leading  ques- 
tions of  their  examiners,  who  seem  to  have  had  no 
doubt  at  all  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  they  testi- 
fied that  they  were  themselves  witches,  made  such  by 
their  own  mother. 

With  this  kind  of  evidence — "spectre  evidence,"  it 
was  called — this  worthy  woman  and  loving  mother 
was  .condemned  to  death.  Through  the  exertions  ol 
her  father  and  other  influential  friends  she  received  a 
reprieve,  and  after  lingering  lor  thirteen  weeks  of  in- 
tolerable mental  and  physical  suffering  in  a  felon's 
prison,  she  was  set  free,  not  by  a  reversal  of  judg- 
ment, but  by  the  general  "jail  delivery,"  brought 
about  by  a  reaction  from  the  frenzy  which  for  a  year 
had  ravaged  the  country. 

Elizabeth  Johnson,  another  daughter  of  Rev.  llr. 
Dane,  was  tried  on  similar  charges  to  those  brought 
against  her  sister,  Mrs.  Faulkner.  After  five  month.'^' 
imprisonment  she  was  acquitted,  but  her  daughter 
Elizabeth  wa.s  condemned  and  licr  daughter  Abigail 
and  her  son  Stephen,  thirteen  years  of  age,  were  ac- 
cused and  imprisoned  five  weeks.  This  daughter  Eliza 
beth,  wiio  w;us  said,  by  her  grandfather,  to  be  "  but 
simidish  aty'  be-st,"  made  the  extraordinarj'  confe.ssion 
that,  at  the  persujision  of  Good-wife  Carrier,  she  had 
been  baptized  in  her  well  by  the  devil,  who  had 
"dipt  lier  iiead  over  in  water  ;  "  had  been  at  a  witch 
meeting  and  seen  bread  and  wine  at  the  devil's  sacra- 
ment,  and   had   atiiicted    many  persons  by  puppets. 


Her   free  confession  to  the  examiners   should   have 
saved  her  from  condemnation. 

Her  brother  Stephen,  a  lad  of  thirteen,  was  charged 
in  the  indictment  with  having  "  wickedly,  mali- 
tiously  &  feloniously,  with  the  devil  made  a  cove- 
nant, wherebye  he  gave  himself,  soule  and  body,  to 
the  devil,  and  signed  the  Devil's  Booke  with  his  l)lood, 
and  by  the  devil  was  baptized,  and  renounced  his 
Christian  baptism,  by  which  wicked  and  Diabolical 
coveiumt  with  the  devil  made,  the  said  Stephen 
Johnson  is  bound  a  detestable  witch."  This  severe 
indictment  of  a  mere  boy,  the  child  of  one  of  the  most 
respectable  families  in  the  town,  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  charges  brought  against  the  various  accused 
persons,  and  upon  which  some  of  them  were  con- 
demned and  hanged.  The  magistrates  accepted  the 
"  spectre  evidence  "  offered  by  the  "  afHicted,"  also 
the  confessions  of  the  accused,  as  proof  po.sitive  of  guilt. 
It  fared  hard  with  the  accused  when  they  fearlessly 
and  persistently  denied  the  allegation  of  complicity 
with  the  devil,  and  participation  in  inflicting  pains 
and  damage  upon  their  accusers. 

Samuel  Wardwell,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  an  eccen- 
tric man,  given  to  palmistry  and  fortune-telling,  and 
not  averse  to  prophesying  a  little  on  occasion,  was 
accused  of  having  tormented.and  tortured  one  Martha 
Sprague,  of  Boxford,  by  wicked  arts,  and  also  of  hav- 
ing made  a  covenant  with  the  devil  some  twenty 
years  before,  by  which  he  promised  to  honor,  wor- 
ship and  believe  the  devil,  contrary  to  the  statute 
of  King  James  the  First  in  that  behalf.  After  much 
persuasion,  and  in  the  hope  of  saving  his  life,  and, 
perchance,  with  some  faint  suspicion  that  it  might  be 
true,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  made  a  confession  of 
guilt.  But,  very  soon,  he  recanted  and  declared  his  in- 
nocence, saying  that  in  his  confession  he  had  "belyed 
himself,"  and  would  hold  to  the  truth  of  his  recanta- 
tion, though  it  should  cost  him  his  life.  And  it  did 
cost  him  his  life.  He  was  one  of  the  three  from 
Andover  who  were  hanged. 

Ann  Foster  was  another  who  suffered  the  same 
fate.  She  was  an  aged  woman,  of  little  strength  of 
mind,  sincerely  religious,  and  susceptible  to  the  in- 
fluences and  persuasions  of  her  neighbors.  When 
accused  of  witchcraft,  and  confronted  by  the  magis- 
trates, who  fully  believed  in  her  guilt,  an<l  urged  by 
them  and  her  trusted  friends,  who  believed  with  the 
magistrates,  she  also  concluded  that  she  was  in  reality 
in  league  with  Satan.  She  was  examined  four  times 
and  confessed  that  she  had  bewitched  a  hog,  caused 
the  death  of  a  child,  made  another  child  sick,  and 
finally  had  hurt  one  Timothy  Swan  by  making  rag 
image-s  or  puppets  of  him,  and  sticking  pins  in  these 
puppets.  She  also  confessed  to  having  attended 
witch  meetings  in  Salem,  at  which  she  met  the  Rev. 
fieorge  Burroughs  and  another  minister  with  gray 
hair,  who  was  understood  to  be  Rev.  Mr.  Dane.  A 
poor,  old,  broken-down,  pious  woman,  she  was  in  a 
condition  to   confess  anything  her   accusers  and  ex- 
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amiuers  desired.  Her  daughter,  who  was  among 
the  accused,  and  had  confessed,  appeared  as  a  \vitnes.s  I 
against  her,  charging  that  slie  lierselC  liad  been  made 
a  witch  through  lier  motlier's  agency.  Nothing 
could  persuade  or  compel  the  aged  mother  to  con 
fess  this  diabolical  crime.  On  account  of  her 
coDtumacy  in  this  instance,  all  her  previous  and 
numerous  and  a.^ti)unding  confessions  passed  for 
nothing,  and  she  was  adjudged  a  persistent  witch 
and  condemned  to  death.  But  a  merciful  Providence 
permitted  her  to  die  in  jail  before  the  day  of  execu- 
tion came. 

The  most  marked  case  of  all  which  Andover  fur- 
nished in  these  trials  was  that  of  Martha  Carrier. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Thomas  Carrier,  a  Welshman  by 
birth.  Thomas  seems  to  have  been  a  good-natured, 
even-tempered,  shiftless  sort  of  man,  who  took  lile 
easy,  and  left  the  alTairs  of  the  family  and  farm 
mainly  to  the  care  of  his  wife.  He  lived  to  be  one 
hundred  and  nine  years  old,  notwithstanding  his 
troubles.  Martha  Carrier  was  in  most  respects  the  oji- 
posite  of  her  husband.  She  was  energetic,  stirring, 
plucky,  quick-tempered,  e;isily  angered  and  at  times 
violent  in  speech ;  above  all,  she  was  a  strong-mind- 
ed woman,  who  had  the  courage  to  speak  as  she 
thouglit  and  felt.  Thus,  when  others  with  weaker 
minds  and  more  submissive  natures  yielded  to  the 
entreaties  of  husbands  and  friends,  and  confessed 
crimes  of  which  they  were  not  guilty,  no  amount  of 
persuasion,  entreaty  or  threatening  could  induce  her 
to  criminate  herself  unjustly,  or  to  retract  a  word 
which  she  had  spoken  in  defense.  The  badgering 
of  the  examiners,  who  would  have  forced  a  confession 
from  her  lii)s,  fell  powerless  upon  her. 

The  Carrier  family,  on  coming  to  town,  were  not 
maile  welcome  by  its  officers  or  citizens.  They  were 
not  considered  desirable  inhabitants;  their  neighbors 
did  not  tavor  their  society.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  but  natural  that  when,  in  the  fury  of 
a  frenzy,  women  and  chiblren  in  large  numbers  were 
being  accused  of  witchcraft,  Martha  Carrier  and  her 
children  should  fall  under  suspicion  and  accusation. 
As  manager  of  altairs,  she  had,  previous  to  this,  hail 
a  business  controversy  about  some  land  with  Hen- 
janiin  Abbot,  in  which  slii'  did  some  sharp  scolding 
an<l  severe  threatening,  among  other  things  saying, 
that  she  would  "  stick  to  him  as  close  as  the  bark  ol  a 
tree."  Soon  after  this  Mr.  Abbot  had  a  swelling 
upon  his  foot  and  ai\  ulcerous  sore  upon  his  side, 
and  believed  that  Martha  Carrier  was  the  cause  of 
these  trnuldes.  To  conlirm  this  belief,  it  only  needed 
that  he  should  begin  "  tr)  nu>nil  and  grow  better" 
from  the  day  tiiat  she  wsis  removed  to  Salem  .lail. 
liesidcs  the  Andover  sulferers  from  tiie  machinations 
of  .Martha  Carrier,  there  were  certain  Salem  girls,  as 
in  some  other  Andover  cases,  who  appeared  before 
the  examiners  anil  charged  her  with  inllicling 
l(irture.s  upon  them.  It  was  on  this  account 
that  complaint  was  made  against  her    by   two  Salem 


men,  and  a  warrant  issued  for  her  arrest.  When  she 
w;u>  brought  up  for  e.xamination  before  her  accusers, 
five  women  and  children  from  Salem  api>eared  and 
testilied  that  they  were  "  hurt"  by  "  Goody  Carrier." 
As  the  examination  proceeded,  the  scene  became 
tragic.  It  was  held  in  the  meeting-house,  which  was 
crowded  with  excited  i)eople.  When  the  accused 
woman  looked  into  the  faces  of  her  accusers,  they 
were  "  seized  with  fits,"  and  "  fell  into  the  most 
intolerable  outcries  and  agonies."  They  professed  to 
see  a  black  man  standing  by  her  side.  One  of  them, 
in  her  frenzy,  cries  out,  "  I  see  the  souls  of  thirteen 
persons  whom  she  has  murdered  at  Andover."  With 
the  swiltness  of  lightning  comes  from  the  lips  of  the 
infuriated  woman  the  response,  "You  lie !  I  am 
wronged  I"  Then,  turning  about  and  facing  the  magis- 
trates, she  declares,  "  It  is  false ;  and  it  is  a  shame 
for  you  to  mind  what  these  say  who  are  out  of  their 
wits."  The  accusers  immediately  reiterate  their 
charges,  and,  to  prove  their  truth,  go  into  such 
hysterical  spasms,  contortions  and  apparent  tortures 
"that  there  was  no  enduring  it,"  says  the  record. 
The  great  crowd  of  spectators  are  moved  with  sym- 
pathy with  the  tortured  and  writhing  girls.  They 
are  aroused  to  the  most  intense  excitement.  They 
believe  them.sclves  to  be  witnessing  one  of  the  fierce 
struggles  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  that  ot 
the  Evil  One. 

June  and  July  pass  away,  and  the  close  prison 
holds  "  Goody  Carrier,"  but  it  cannot  cramp  her  bold 
siiirit.  Her  children  are  also  there.  In  August  she 
comes  forth  once  more  to  face  her  accusers.  Her 
whole  life  passes  in  review,  as  if  it  were  the  final 
jinlgment.  Sharp,  cutting  words  aii<l  <leeds  of  retali- 
ation are  recalled;  her  sons  are  put  to  torture  till  they 
bear  witness  against  her.  Not  one  word  of  confes.sion 
passes  her  lips.  Cotton  Mather  says,  as  a  reward  of 
her  adherence  to  Satan,  she  has  received  the  promise 
that  she  shall  be  "  fpieen  of  hell,"  .August  llth  little 
Sarah,  her  daughter,  is  ipicstioncd  in  court,  "  How 
old  are  you?"  "Near  eight  years  old  ;  brother  says 
I  shall  be  eight  in  November."  "  How  long  hast 
ihiui  been  a  witch?"  "  Ever  since  I  wa,5  six  years 
(dd."  "Who  made  you  a  witch?"  "My  mother." 
.\ugust  1!),  1('>!12,  witnesses  the  closing  scene.  Knun 
the  scallbld  rings  out  her  last  testimony,  "  I  am  in- 
miceiit." 


Oil  A  I'TKH     CX  X  X, 

anpovkk— (r'uH/iH«<-ci). 

VnV.    I'KENI  II     AMI    INIHAN    WAIIS. 

Willi. F.  it  is  ini|iossiblc  to  determine  the  relativB 
amount  of  the  burden  borne  and  sacrifice  made  by  the 
North  and  .Siiitli  I'recincts  of  the  town  in  the  Krench 
,ind  Indian  Wai"s  and  in  the  War  for  Imlcpendcnce, 
it  is  sale  to  assume  that  the  larger  share  fell  to  the 
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jireoiiu't  contiiining  the  greilter  miiiiUer  of  inhabit- 
aiils.  Hence,  in  tlie  treatment  <il'  the  stirring  events 
atteiulin!;  these  wars,  the  action  of  the  town  will  be 
tjiken  as  the  action  of  its  larger  precinct.  Those 
persons,  however,  who,  either  as  officers  or  soldiers, 
have  el'iini  for  special  notice  in  a  historical  sketch  ot 
the  town,  whose  residence  is  known  to  have  been  in 
the  North  Precinct,  will  he  yielded,  as  in  the  case  o( 
the  (irst  settlers,  to  the  historian  of  North  Andover 
for  mention. 

The  French  and  Indian  wars  were  mainly  instigated 
by  the  mutnal  jealousies  and  ambitions  of  England 
and  France.  They  were  but  the  sequence  to  the 
more  desperate  and  exhaustive  ones  carried  on  in 
Europe  by  these  rival  nations.  In  them  the  French 
seem  to  have  been  more  successful  than  the  English 
in  enlisting  the  Indians  as  allies.  And  there- is  reason 
for  believing  that  they  not  only  used  the  natural 
savagery  of  these  allies,  but  stimulated  this  native 
tendency  to  cruelty  and  blood. 

The  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  early  gained  a  foot- 
ing among  the  Indian  tribes  in  Canada  and  other 
parts  of  the  country,  were  eminently  successful  in 
bringing  tlie  natives  under  their  influence  and  con- 
trol. They  have  been  charged  with  inflaming  their 
converts  with  zeal  for  the  destruction  of  their  Eng- 
lish and  Protestant  neighbors.  The  page  of  history 
gives  color  to  these  charges.  The  party  of  two  hun- 
dred French  and  one  hundred  and  forty-two  Indians 
which,  in  the  winter  of  1704,  burned  the  village  of 
neerlield,  slaughtered  in  cold  blood  forty-seven  ol 
its  peaceful  citizens  and  took  one  hundred  and 
twelve  captive,  carrying  those  who  could  bear  the 
fatigue  and  cold  into  Canada,  were  under  the  lead  ol 
Hertel  de  Rouville.  It  was  under  the  same  leader 
that,  on  the  29th  day  of  August,  1708,  a  party  o( 
French  and  Indians  made  at  daybreak  an  attack 
upon  Haverhill.  Bancroft  says  that,  when  they  had 
"a-ssumed  the  order  of  battle,  Rouville  addressed  the 
soldiers,  who,  after  their  orisons,  marched  against  the 
fort,  raised  the  shrill  yell,  and  dispersed  themselves 
through  the  village  to  their  work  of  blood.  The  ri- 
fle rang;  the  cry  of  the  dying  rose.  Benjamin 
Rolfe,  the  minister,  was  beaten  to  death  ;  one  Indian 
sunk  a  hatchet  deep  into  the  brain  of  his  wife,  while 
another  caught  his  infant  child  from  its  dying  moth- 
er, and  diished  its  head  against  a  stone." 

These  Indians,  thus  led,  came  from  the  mission 
stations  of  the  Jesuits.  Their  French  commander  did 
nothing  to  curb,  but  everything  to  stimulate  their 
passion  for  blood.  Of  like  forays,  the  .lesuit  his- 
torian of  France  relates  with  pride  that  they  had 
their  origin  in  the  counsels  and  influence  of  the 
Catholic  missionaries. 

In  these  wars  for  colonial  supremacy  and  colonial 
commerce  in  America,  tlie  colony  of  Ma.ssachusetts 
heartily  cooperated  with  the  mother  country.  The 
fisheries  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  then,  as 
now,  were  a  coveted  possession.     Massachusetts  fur- 


nished her  full  ([Uota  of  soldiers  for  every  ex|H'dition 
having  the  conquest  of  Canada,  Newfoundland  or 
Acadia  in  view.  In  these  expeditions  many  of  the 
young  men  of  Andover  enlisted,  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  whom  lost  their  lives,  either  being  killed 
in  battle  or  dying  from  wounds,  privation  or  disease. 
The  successful  expedition  against  Louisburg  brought 
grief  to  many  Andover  homes. 

This  expedition  was  of  IMassachusetts  origin.  Wm. 
Shirley,  Governor  of  the  State,  advising  it,  the  Leg- 
islature authorized  the  same  by  a  majority  of  one. 
The  motlier  country  was  not  consulted  in  the  matter. 
The  force  employed  was  mainly  from  New  England, 
and  composed  exclusively  of  volunteers.  Pennsylva- 
nia, indeed,  sent  a  small  quantity  of  provisions,  and 
New  York  furnished  a  limited  supply  of  artillery. 

How  many  of  these  troops  were  furnished  by  An- 
dover, history  does  not  inform  us,  but  no  doubt  a 
proportionate  contingent  went  from  this  town. 

Louisburg  was  the  strongest  fortress  in  North 
America.  Situated  on  a  neck  of  land  on  the  south 
side  of  the  harbor,  its  walls  were  forty  feet  thick  at  the 
base,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  surrounded 
by  a  ditch  eighty  feet  wide.  Eor  armament  it  was 
furnished  with  one  hundred  and  one  cannon,  seventy- 
six  swivels  and  six  mortars.  This  fortress  was  man- 
ned by  more  than  sixteen  hundred  well-equipped  scd- 
diers.  The  harbor  was  further  defended  by  a  battery 
of  thirty  twenty-two  pounders,  posted  on  an  island, 
and  by  a  royal  battery,  situated  on  the  main  shore, 
having  thirty  large  cannon,  a  moat  and  bastions,  all  so 
complete  as  to  justify  the  belief  that,  with  a  garrison 
of  but  two  hundred  men,  it  might  successfuly  resist 
the  attack  and  siege  of  five  thousand. 

The  forces  of  New  England  that  had  the  hardihood 
to  attack  this  strong,  well-equipped  and  ably-manned 
fortress  consisted  of  less  than  four  thousand  undisci- 
plined militia, — mechanics,  fiirmers,  tradesmen,  offi- 
cered by  men  of  like  0(!cupations,  and  commanded  by 
William  Pejjperell,  a  Maine  merchant.  Their  oH'ensive 
armament  consisted  of  eighteen  cannon  and  three 
mortars,  all  told.  Having  effected  a  landing,  a  small 
scpiad  of  four  hundred  men  marched  by  the  city,  with 
cheers  for  the  fortress,  to  the  northeast  harbor.  This 
bold  act  produced  a  panic  among  those  who  manned 
the  royal  battery,  leading  them  to  spike  the  cannon  in 
the  night  and  flee.  This  battery  thus  abandoned  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  audacious  incursionists,  and, 
speedily  refitted  for  service,  was  used  with  eftect 
against  its  former  possessors. 

Repeated  attemjits  to  take  the  island  battery  fail. 
These  failures  are  not  relished  by  the  troops.  A  volun- 
teer company, under  officers  of  their  own  choice,  enlist 
for  a  night  attack.  Unfortunately,  their  boats  are  dis- 
covered while  on  the  way  to  the  island,  and  are  rid- 
dled by  a  deadly  cannonade  from  the  battery.  A  fear- 
ful contest  ensues  on  the  landing  of  the  boats,  result- 
ing in  the  loss  of  si.xty  killed  and  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  taken  prisoners.    The  remainder  take  to  their 
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boats  and  escape.  This  disastrous  attack  was  on  tlie 
niaiht  of  May  2Glli.  On  .Tune  17,  1740,  without  fur- 
ther serious  lighting,  the  fortress,  city  and  batteries 
were  surrendered.  Failing  to  receive  anticipated 
supplies,  the  garrison  had  become  discontented,  and 
the  commander,  Duohanil)on  disheartened.  Thestroiig 
hold  was  given  up  while  still  intact  and  capable  ol 
holding  out  for  mouths  against  the  force  besieging  il. 
The  conquerors,  on  entering  the  fortress,  seeing  it^ 
unequaled  and  unimpaired  strength,  are  said  to  havi' 
ascribed  this  easy  victory,  not  to  their  own  valor,  bul 
to  tlie  God  of  battles,  saying  reverently,  "  God  has 
gone  out  of  the  way  of  His  common  providence  in  a 
remarkable  and  almost  miraculous  manner,  to  incline 
the  hearts  of  the  French  to  give  up,  and  deliver  this 
strong  city  into  our  hands." 

This  was  pronounced  "  the  greatest  success  achieved 
by  England  during  the  war.''  But  not  an  English 
soldier  was  among  the  victorious  forces.  To  Massa- 
chusetts belongs  the  glory  of  the  capture.  When  the 
news  of  the  victory  reached  the  colony,  tliere  were 
great  rejoicings.  Bells  were  rung,  thanksgiving  praises 
otiered  and  laudatory  sermons  preached  in  the  church- 
es. Amidst  this  general  rejoicing  there  were,  liere 
and  there  among  tlie  humble  homes  upon  the  hill-sides 
and  along  th<'  river  banks  of  the  country  t<iwns,  mourn- 
ing and  tears  for  sous,  brothers,  fathers  and  husbands, 
whose  lives  were  the  price  of  the  splendid  victory. 
Andover  had  her  share  in  this  mourning. 

The  following  soldiers  from  Andover  were  killed 
or  died  from  sickness  or  wounds  received  while  "in 
the  King's  service  at  Louisbours;: 


Hijiijaiiiin  Frie. 
Samuel  Farnillii,  Jr. 
Kpliruiin  Burkcr. 
Aiiilrow  JuliiiKon. 
Jtiimthaii  ('handler. 
David  .TohliHoti. 
Isaac  Abbult 
KiauriB  Ditrir 


Andrew  Allen. 
Henj.  raillnn. 
.JuAepli  Alarlile. 
Philip  Al.hoU. 
Iwuic  riiaiidler. 
.funiLthaii  Darlin. 
TiiunMiy  .lohrison,  .Ir. 
.I^uuli  Marlhj, 


— sixteen  in  :ill,  luo.-l  ol'  wliniii  died  from  sickness. 

The  war  bcl ween  France  and  England,  including 
the  colonies  of  each,  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
treaties  of  Ai.'c-la-Oliapelle  in  1748.  After  much 
l)looilsli('d,  the  accumiilalii>n  of  burdensome  debt  and 
iiicreililile  sulferiiig  (111  the  part  of  both  the  belliger- 
ents, tlie  treaty  restoreil  thecondition  of  each  to  that 
before  the  war.  Louisbourg  wius  given  back  to 
France. 

Peace  returned  to  the  colonies  for  a  sea.son,  and  o|) 
portnnity  for  the  people  to  pursue  their  chosen 
avocations  without  the  dread  of  Indian  attacks  at 
home,  or  the  fear  of  enlislnii'iits  for  military  service 
abroad.  I)iiiing  this  brief  interval  the  town  in- 
creased in  iininhers  and  wealth.  Some  of  it.s  citizens 
were  even  inspired  with  an  ambition  to  form  a  new 
seltlement.  .\  petition  was  sent  to  the  General 
('ourt  in  behalf  of  persons  who  had  been  engageil  in 
the  Cape  Breton  enterprise,  and  the  relatives  of  such 
a-s  had  lost  (heir  lives  in  it,  for  a  grant  of  laml  iii  the 


county  of  York,  as  a  recognition  of  their  services  and 
losses.  This  was  signed  by  Captain  James  Stevens, 
who  commanded  a  company  in  this  expedition,  and 
James  Frye,  a  private,  both  of  Andover,  and  fifty-six 
others  belonging  to  Es3e.\  or  Middlesex  County.  The 
petition  was  favorably  received  and  the  grant  made, 
"on  condition  that  they  take  associates  of  the  Cape 
Breton  soldiers,  not  excluding  rei)re.seiitatives  of  those 
who  are  dead,  so  as  to  make  the  wlude  number  of 
grantees  one  hundred  and  twenty;"  that  they  pro- 
vide a  suitable  house  "  for  the  publick  worship  of  God 
— a  learned  Protestant  Minister  of  Good  Conversation 
to  be  settled  "  among  them,  and  schools.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  of  the  petitioners  from  Andover 
availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  this  grant. 

The  peace  was  of  short  duration.  The  jealousies 
and  rivalries  of  the  two  neighboring  nations  could  not 
be  overcome  by  treaty  stipulations.  An  ambition 
for  colonial  extension  and  commercial  aggrandize- 
ment dominated  the  statesmen  and  merch.intsof  both 
countries.  The  colonies  also,  with  antipathies  nour- 
ished by  religious  animosity,  and  stimulated  by  re- 
lentless war,  could  not  readily  sit  down  side  by  side 
and  cultivate  the  amenities  of  peace. 

In  the  spring  of  1755 — only  seven  years  from  the 
date  of  that  elaborate  treaty  by  which  its  wise  fram- 
ers,  the  foremost  statesmen  of  the  day,  who  "  be- 
lieved themselves  to  be  the  pacificators  of  the  world," 
had  thought  to  have  created  a  colonial  policy  for 
Europe,  "on  a  basis  that  would  last  lor  ages," — a  new 
war  began.  Mother  country  and  colonies,  both  eager 
for  the  tight,  united  in  a  bold  and  comprehensive 
plan,  looking  to  the  subjection  of  all  the  French  col- 
onies in  America.  With  this  object  in  view,  four 
well-furnished  expeditions  were  set  on  foot — the 
iirst  under  the  command  of  the  ill-fated  Braddock, 
with  the  young  man  Washington  in  charge  of  a  Vir- 
ginia contiiigeiit,  having  Fort  Dii  tiuesne  as  its  first 
objective  point  ;  the  second  directed  against  Crown 
Point,  by  way  of  Lakes  George  and  Champlain;  the 
third  against  Oswego,  and  the  fourth  against  Nova 
ffcotia.  Of  the  latter,  Major-General  Winslow  was 
in  commaud,  with  Major  Joseph  Frye,  of  Andover, 
as  one  of  his  subordinate  ollicers.  In  the  company  of 
Major  Frye  were  many  young  men  from  bis  native 
town  of  Andover.  Tliis  last  expedition  wa.s  success- 
ful. The  forces  of  the  enemy  were  beaten  and  three 
strongholds  taken.  But  a  sad  .service  awaited  the 
eoii(|Uerors. 

Acadia  had  been  for  some  years  under  lOiiglisli 
rule.  The  |>eople  were  peaceful,  iiiduslrions,  virtu- 
ous, home-loving  anil  pious;  but  they  were  l''rench 
and  tJatholic,  hence  they  were  distrusted.  They  had 
otiered  no  resistance  to  their  English  rulers,  shown 
no  disposition  to  rebel,  but  they  belonged  to  a  hostile 
nation  and  faith,  and  they  were  in  a  position  where 
they  might  ilo  mischief  to  their  rulers.  The  home 
autboritiis  determineil  on  their  removal;  and  it  was 
further  determined  that  they  should  not  be  permitted 
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to  remove,  or  to  be  removed,  to  a  French  seltleuiLiil. 
It  was  ordered  that  they  be  scattered  among  the 
(English  colonics,  some  to  JInssiuhusclts  Bay,  some 
as  tar  distant  as  (.leorgia.  Major  Five  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  part  ot"  the  I'orce  under  ticnoral  Winslow, 
to  wlioni  was  given  tlic  executiiiii  iit"  this  cruel  order. 
The  heli>lcss  people,  women  and  children,  were  forci- 
bly lorn  from  their  homes,  gathered  up  from  their 
separate  villages,  driven  to  tlie  i)laee  of  embarkation, 
like  sheep  to  the  sh;unl)les,  and  thrust  promiscuously, 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  \\\n>u  the  decks  of  the 
transports;  thus  were  separated  fanii lies,  so  that  pa- 
rents were  taken  to  one  colony  and  children  to 
another.  While  they  were  thus  huddled  together 
upon  the  decks,  wild  with  grief,  the  torch  was  ap- 
plied to  their  dwellings,  and  they  sailed  away  from 
the  land  they  loved  by  the  lurid  light  of  the  homes 
they  had  cherished.  From  country  and  comfort  and 
fireside  freedom  they  went  to  exile,  poverty  and,  in 
some  cases,  to  semi-servitude.  If  Major  Frye  was  the 
kind-hearted  man  that  tradition  credits  him  with 
being,  his  duty  here  must  have  been  a  far  more  try- 
ing one  than  any  that  fell  to  his  lot  in  the  morasses 
or  tights  around  Louisbourg  in  the  winter  of  1746. 
Those  of  these  wretched  exiles  who  were  apportijued 
to  Massachusetts  Bay  were  distributed  among  the 
towns  with  as  much  regard  to  humanity,  doubtless, 
as  the  circumstances  and  the  feelings  of  the  people 
would  admit.  They  were  everywhere  received  with 
aversion.  They  were  foreigners  of  a  hostile  race, — 
Papists.  Their  religion  and  their  nation  were  alike 
distrusted,  if  not  abhorred. 

In  February,  1756,  a  family  of  twenty-two  Aca- 
dians  were  brought  to  Andover,  "Germain  Laundry, 
his  wife,  seven  sons  and  thirteen  daughters,  and,'' 
says  the  report  of  the  selectmen,  "one  born  since, 
making  in  all  twenty-three  who  came  to  town." 
These,  and  others  who  followed  them,  were  cared  for 
by  the  town  as  they  best  might  be.  Changes  were 
made,  so  that,  in  the  year  1760,  some  having  been 
"  sett  off  to  the  County  of  Hampshire,"  there  remain- 
ed, according  to  the  return  of  the  selectmen  of  July 
20th  of  that  year,  twelve  persons,  as  follows: 

Jiio.  Lauuiiry age  2G  (nearly)        Miirgaret  K*ar age  1 

Mary  Laundry age  26       Anion  l)upee ago;jG 

CharUs  Bear age  :16        Mary,  his  wife age  20 

Margaret  Hear age  24    ,    Mary  .Itisepli age  5 

Mully  liear age  4       Margaret  Pupee age  2 

Cliarles  Bear age  2   1    Hernion  Dupee age  ^ 

"After  a  time,"  says  Miss  Bailey,  " houses  were 
provided  for  the  families,  and  most  of  the  Acadians 
in  Andover  became  self-su|)porting.  The  family  of 
Jacques  Esbert  and  Charles  Esbert  were  placed  in 
a  house  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Abbot,  re- 
cently "owned  by  his  grandson,"  (the  late)  "Mr. 
Stephen  D.  Abbot.  The  house  was  empty,  Mr.  Ab- 
bot having  built  a  new  one  for  himself.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  great  annoyance  to  the  Puritan  farmer  to  have 
these  tenants — foreigners   and    Roman    Catholics — 


quartered  near  his  own  residence.  But,  as  his  de- 
scendants relate,  the  Acadians  completely  conquered 
the  prejudices  of  this  family  and  of  the  community, 
and  gained  the  good-will  of  all  acquaintances.  They 
were  industrious  and  frugal.  The  women  worked  in 
the  lieUls,  iiuUing  llax  and  harvesting.  'J'hey  prac- 
tised the  rites  of  their  religion  in  an  iriottensive 
manner,  and  commended  it  by  their  good  conduct. 
When  they  went  away  from  Andover,  Mr.  Abbot's 
family  parted  from  Iheni  with  sincere  regret." 

From  this  account  it  would  seem  that  the  exiles 
u;radually  made  their  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  people 
upon  whom  they  were  heli)lcssly  cast,  gained  sym- 
pathy, kind  treatment,  respect  and  warm  friends. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1757,  we  find  Major  (now 
Colonel)  Frye  among  the  seventeen  hundred  [irovin- 
eial  troops  entrenched  under  the  guns  ot  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry,  a  small  fort  situated  at  the  head  of  Lake 
George,  manned  by  a  garrison  of  less  than  five  hun- 
dred English  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  the 
heroic  Lieutenant-Colonel  Monro.  This  fort  was 
besieged  by  the  indefatigable  and  accomplished 
Montcalm,  with  a  force  of  six  thousand  French  and 
Canadian  troops,  and  seventeen  hundred  Indian  al- 
lies of  various  tribes.  After  a  gallant  resistance, 
succor  being  refused  by  General  Webb,  the  superior 
officer  at  Fort  Edward,  the  little  fort  capitulated  on 
the  9th  of  August,  under  a  guarantee  of  protection 
from  the  French  commander.  But,  at  daybreak  the 
next  morning,  as  the  officers  and  soldiers  were  leav- 
ing their  intrenchments,  they  were  set  upon  by  the 
Indians,  beaten,  hacked,  stripped  of  their  clothing, 
and  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  massacred. 
Montcalm  would  seem  to  have  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost,  but  vainly,  to  restrain  the  ferocity  of  the 
savages,  inflamed,  it  is  said,  by  intoxicating  drink 
given  them  by  English  soldiers  the  night  pre- 
vious. Some  of  the  officers  and  men  escaped  almost 
naked  from  the  hands  of  the  Indians  and  fled  into 
the  forests.  Colonel  Frye  was  one  of  these.  Being 
dragged  into  the  woods  by  an  infuriated  savage, 
stri|iped  of  his  clothing,  and  about  to  be  dispatched 
by  the  tomahawk  of  his  captor,  seizing  a  favorable 
opportunity,  he  leaped  upon  his  foe  and  killed  him. 
Then,  hastily,  with  no  clothing  but  a  shirt,  he  ran 
for  the  woods,  where  he  wandered  for  three  days, 
finally  reaching  Fort  I'^dvvard  nearly  famished  from 
hunger  and  distracted  by  the  cruelties  he  had  expe- 
rienced and  the  horrors  he  had  witnessed.  He  lived, 
however,  for  greater  exploits  and  higher  honors. 

It  is  not  certain  that  there  were  other  Andover 
men  with  Colonel  Frye  at  Fort  Henry.  Nor  does  it 
clearly  appear  how  many  or  who  were  tlie  Andover 
men  personally  engaged  in  this  war  of  conquest, 
which  terminated  on  the  8th  day  of  September,  1760, 
by  the  surrender  to  the  English  of  Montreal,  Canada, 
and  whatever  territory  had  been  hitherto  claimed  by 
France  in  the  Northeast. 

But  it  is  reasonably  inferred  that   there  were  pri- 
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vate  soldiers  from  this  town  scattered  among  the  dif- 
ferent regiments  sent  by  Massachusetts  upon  two  of 
these  expeditions.  Froni  a  petition  of  AUiei  Abljot, 
of  Aiidover,  for  fuitlier  pay  for  services  in  tlie  army, 
we  learn  that  he  "was  surgeon's  mate  of  Col.  Frye's 
regiment,  &  in  tliat  department  of  it  which  garrisoned 
Annapolis  Royal  in  1751)  &  176(i."  Massachusetts 
Bay  contriljutcd  more  than  ten  thousand  troops, 
nearly  one-sixth  of  all  able  to  bear  arms,  for  the.se 
expeditions  against  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  Aii- 
dover, of  ciiur.se,  must  Imve  furnished  her  propor- 
tionate number  of  thise,  gathered  largely  as  they 
were  from  the  agricultural  settlements;  but,  enlisted 
into  ditferenl  regiments  and  companies,  their  names 
have  not  been  handed  down  to  us. 

The  ta.xes  for  sustaining  lliese  military  operations 
for  so  many  years  bore  heavily  uptn  the  inhabitants, 
especially  upon  tho.se  engaged  in  farming,  as  they 
were  largely  levied  upon  the  land.  Money  was 
scarce;  the  people  were  poor;  hence  much  ditiiculty 
was  experienced  in  the  collection  of  the  taxes. 

The  propi-rty  of  the  delinquent  tax-payer  was  not 
infrequently  seized  by  the  othcer  and  sold  to  meet  the 
requisition  of  the  colony.  Thus,  in  more  ways  than 
one,  did  trial  and  grief  come  to  the  homes  of  the 
iiumble  settlers.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  the  in- 
tensity of  their  joy  when  the  news  came  that  Mon- 
treal had  capitulated,  and  all  the  French  possessions 
in  Cana<la  and  Nuva  !>cotia  had  been  surrendered. 
This  Wiis  a  victory  that  had  the  promise  of  permanent 
peace.  Now  the  sous,  brothere,  husbands  and  fath- 
ers whom  sickness  and  the  bullet  had  spared,  might 
return  to  gladden  once  more  the  bereft  homes  upon 
the  hillsides  and  in  the  handcts  of  New  England. 
Was  ever  the  Thanksgiving  more  heartily  ob.-erved 
than  that  which  followed  the  closing  up  of  the  de- 
vastatiog  French  and  Indian  Wars?  The  bells  ol 
Massachu.setts  Bay  rang  merrily  on  that  day. 

The  names  of  .Vndover  men  holding  military  com- 
mission, from  1745  to  17G3,  as  given  by  Miss  Bailey, 
are  iis  follows : 


Col.  .loscpli  Fryt). 
I*t.-('ol.  .luuivM  Fryo. 
Aitjt.-Col.  iMimly  liiiilgos. 
SiirKt'on  Wiinl  Noyrs. 
Sui'Kt'oti  Aliinl  .M'IkiI. 
Ciipt.  .Iiiliii  Kiinniiii. 
Capt.  Tlioii)iu4  Kurriiigtuii. 
Capt.  Abiel  Fry*?. 
Cupt.  Awi  KoetiT. 
Oo|il.  lli'iiiy  IiiKiilln. 
Capl.  I'lli'i-  I'lirkcT. 
Capt.  .laiiii-M  l*iirk<<r. 
Capt.  TUoiiiiii  Poor. 


Capt.  JoiiHihati  Poor. 
Capt.  .\s)i  Slovens. 
Capt.  Janicw  Stovulie. 
Cupl.  .lohn  Wriulit. 
Clipt-  Isiiuc  0«;;oimI. 
Liriit.  .lulni  I'l-alitidy. 
I.li-ut.  Nathan  rliandU'r. 
Ijifut.  .laculi  Farringlon. 
I.itiut.  Nirlioliw  lloll. 
Knsign  Nathitiiii'l   l.uvt'juy 
FiiHigti  (ii^ui'K)?  Altlxit. 
ICnsiKii  Jului  FoMtrr. 
Knttigti  William  Kuw. 


The  descendants  of  Captain  John  Abbot,  .Ir.,  iiave 
in  their  possession  his  commisiiion  from  the  hand  of 
Governor  Shirley,  of  which  the  following  is  a  co])y  : 


"  Pfitvui'f  nf  the 
MA(«ACH1Hr.TT8.HAV. 

[Ska  I..] 


WIIJ.IAM  SIIIIll.KY,  fi.y.:  ("aplain- 
Gonomlnnil  tiovKHNntiiln  Cliitsf  l^nllflovt•^ 
Ilis  3lA.rRitTV*!(  Prnvtiioe  of  tlie  SltuMnbit- 
MtU-ltay  ill  AVir  KinjUiHtt^  Ac.      » 


To  John  Ahboi-t,  Jun'.,Gent".  greeting: 

\  virtue  of  the  1'owhi-  anJ  Authority,  in  anil  by  His  fllajea- 
ly'«  Royal  CuniniiNsioii-to  Me  graiileil  to  Itet/aptain-Gene- 
ml,  etr.,  over  tliii*,  Hit>  ^tajesty's  I*roTinceof  the  SLuMochti- 
.^^ttn-Bttif^  afore^iii] ;  1  iln  (liy  tlu^e  I're^etit^)  repiwting  ee 
p'cial  Tiiwt  and  Confiileiire  in  your  liOy.ilty,  t'onrage  an-i  g»KKl  CouJnct, 
I'untititute  anil  appoint  Von,  the  Miid  .John  Abbott,  Captain  of  the  second 
Fiiot-t^irnpaiiy  iti  the  Tnwn  of  Anduver,  in  the  fonrth  Kegiuieiit  of  Mi 
litia  in  Ihi-  C.ionty  of  l-Xsex,  wht-reof  Kicli'i  Saltorifitall,  Ksij' ,  is  Colonel. 
'*  Von  an-,  tlu-ii-rure,  larefiilly  and  dilit;.-ully  to  diseliarge  the  Duty  of 
a  Captain  in  leading,  ordering  ami  exereising  said  Cunipany  in  Anns, 
both  inferiour  (.tllicers  and  Stddiers,  and  to  keep  them  in  good  Onler  and 
Ifi^cipline  ;  hereby  commanding  them  to  obey  you  as  liieir  Captain  and 
youi-self  to  observe  and  follow  such  Orders  and  Instructions,  as  you  sliall 
from  time  to  lime  receive  from  Me,  or  the  Coiiiinander-iu-Cliief  for  tlio 
Time  being,  or  other,  your  siiperionr  tlflicers  for  His  Majesty's  service, 
according  to  Military  1\uIl4  and  Discipline,  pursuant  to  ttie  Trust  im- 
posed in  Von. 

"  fiitcii  ttitiltn  My  llititil  ion/  Senl  nt  ./iraoJ,  at  lUiiton,  the  Secftwi  Ony  of 
.fnly,  ht  the  tu-entii-eitjhth  yenr  I'f  the  ller/ii  of  Hh  iUtjfsiy,  A'iii^  George 
Ihf  iiccoiiil,  .\lilioi]i;  tiomini,  I~.')4. 

"  fit/ llii  Kxc Uai'-y^a  t'ontiimnd.  W.  SlllULEV. 

"J.  WlLLAHO." 


CHAPTER    CXXXI. 

A  N  I II  )V  !■:  It— ( Cuiititiucd). 
RI-:SIl5TANCE  TO   TAXATION. 

Whkn  the  British  government  was  relieved  of  its 
foreign  wars  by  the  treaty  of  Ptiris,  it  began  to  look 
more  caredilly  after  the  condition  of  its  American 
colonics,  with  the  purpose  of  deriving  from  them  a 
much-needed  revenue. 

Various  forms  of  taxation  were  devised — among 
them  was  that  of  a  Stamp  Act.  This  was  vehemently 
resisted  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  There 
were  riotous  proceedings  in  Boston  when  the  attempt 
was  made  to  put  the  act  into  operation.  Andoverwas 
aroused;  a  public  meeting  of  citizens  was  called,  and 
held  September  11,  1765,  at  which  a  vote  was  passed 
unanimously  expressing  "  their  utter  detestation  and 
abhorrence  of  all  such  violent  and  extraordinary 
proceedings,"  directing  the  selectmen  and  ollieers  of 
the  town  "to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  sui)pre8S 
the  same  "  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  laws; 
also  urging  the  freeiiolders  and  other  inhabitjints 
to  aid  its  ollieers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

While  thus  strenuous  in  their  [lurpose  to  sustain 
good  onler  and  put  down  rioting,  they  were  eipially 
determined  in  their  opposition  to  all  unjust  acts  on 
the  part  of  the  mother  country.  October  L'l,  I7(>5,  at 
a  meeting  held  in  viiw  of  the  oppressive  acts  of 
Parliament,  they  elio.se  Col.. lames  Frye,  Deacon  Isaac 
Abbot,  tieorge  Abbot,  Esip,  Mr.  Moody  Bridges,  Ciipt. 
Peter  O.sgood,  Col.  John  Osgood,  Capt.  Asa  Foster, 
(\ipt.  .lohn  Foster,  Ctipt.  Peter  Parker,  Capt.  John 
Faruiim  "a  committee  to  draw  U|)  instrnclions  for 
the  representative  of  the  town,  at  the  great  and  gen- 
eral Court  of  this  Province,  and  report  as  soon  as 
may  be." 

The  committee  reported  as  follows : 
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"  3b  Samufl  Phiilip*,  Es'l.,   HtpreMntalivt  for  Oi«  toton  of  AnAover  in  Ai> 

"  i«ir; — Wp,  tho  fix-elioldon*  ami  other  iiihiibitiiittsof  gaiil  town,  loKally 
usenilileil  in  towii-nieotiug,  on  wiiil  day,  to  consider  what  may  be  proper 
on  our  )t;(rl  to  l>o  done  at  tlii9  critical  coigiincture,  being  a  time,  wo 
apprehend,  that  wo  and  the  re.^t  of  hid  luajesty'8  subjects  of  tliii  proT. 
ince,  R9  well  aa  tlK>se  of  the  other  provinces  and  colonies  in  British 
America,  are  by  sundry  acts  of  Parliainent  of  (.Jreat  Britain,  especially 
by  an  act  commonly  called  the  Stamp  Act,  iu  danger  of  being  not  only 
reduced  to  such  indigent  circumstances  lu*  will  render  us  nniiblo  to 
manifest  our  loyally  to  the  Cn>wn  of  Great  Britain,  an  upon  all  occasions 
wo  have  hitherto  done,  by  cheerfully  exhibiting  our  substance  for  the 
defence  of  the  British  dominions  in  this  part  of  tho  world  ;  but  of  being 
deprived  of  some  of  our  nn»sl  valuable  privileges  wMiich  by  charter  and 
loyalty  wo  have  always  thought  and  still  think  ourselves  justly  en- 
titled to. 

"  Tlierofore,  we  take  it  to  be  a  duty  justly  due  to  ourselves  and  posterity 
to  instruct  you.  that  you  do  not  give  your  assent  to  any  act  of  Assembly 
that  shall  signify  any  willingness  in  your  constituents  to  submit  to  any 
internal  taxes  that  are  under  any  colour  imposed,  otherwise  than  by  tlie 
General  Cotirt  of  this  province  agreeable  to  the  constitution  of  this 
government ;  That  you  join  in  such  dutiful  renmnstrances  to  the  King 
and  Parliament,  and  other  becoming  measures,  as  shall  carry  tho  greatest 
probability  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  an  alleviation  of  the 
embarrassments,  the  commercial  affairs  of  this  province  labour  under  by 
tho  rigorous  execution  of  tho  acts  of  Parliament  respecting  the  same  ; — 
and  wo  also  desire  you  to  use  your  utmost  endeavours  that  all  extraordi- 
nary grants  and  expensive  measures  may,  upon  all  occasions,  as  much 
as  poa<ibIe,  be  avoided  ;  and  we  would  recommend  particularly  tho 
strictest  care  and  the  utmost  firmness  to  prevent  all  unconstitutional 
draughts  upon  the  public  treasury  ; — that  you  would  use  your  best  en- 
deavours, in  conjunction  with  the  other  members  of  the  General  Court, 
to  suppress  all  riotous  unlawful  assemblies,  and  to  prevent  all  unlawful 
acts  of  violence  upon  the  persons  and  substance  of  bis  Majesty's  subjects 
in  this  Province.*' 

This  report  waa  accepted  and  unanimously  adopted 
and  sent  to  the  representative  at  the  General  Court. 

It  is  a  clear  and  firm  expression  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  against  all  lawless  and  riotous  proceed- 
ings in  opposition  to  the  execution  of  the  offensive 
acts  of  Parliament,  and  also  an  equally  fair  and  clear 
expression  of  their  judgment  and  purpose  regarding 
all  unconstitutional  and  oppressive  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. One  can  read  between  the  lines  declaring  their 
loyalty  a  spirit  of  independence  that  will  brook  no 
imposition,  no  oppression,  no  attempt  at  coercion. 
We  should  recall  the  fact  that,  when  this  resolution 
was  passed  in  the  town-meeting  of  Andover,  the 
streets  of  Boston,  twenty  miles  distant,  were  filled  at 
times  with  a  riotous  multitude.  This  .self-restraint, 
under  the  circumstances,  is  as  praiseworthy  as  the 
settled  determination  to  protect  their  constitutional 
rights. 

These  and  similar  remonstrances  from  the  colonies 
secured  the  repeal  of  the  offensive  act,  but  the  right  of 
taxation  without  representation  was  not  yielded  by 
Parliament.  Another  act,  still  more  offensive  to  the 
colonies,  was  passed  by  Parliament,  imposing  heavy 
duties  on  imported  articles,  such  as  paper,  glass,  tea 
and  West  India  goods.  This  act,  and  the  attempted 
forcible  imposition  of  it  upon  the  colonies,  especially 
Massachusetts  Bay,  aroused  the  slumbering  indigna- 
tion of  the  people. 

The  town  of  Andover  resented  this  new  attempt  at 

unjust  taxation.     In   May,  1770,  a  meeting,  called  to 

"  take  into  consideration  the  distresses  this  Province 

is  labouring   under  by  the  operation   of  a  late  act  of 
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Parliament,  imposing  duties  on  tea,  paper,  glass,  etc., 
made  and  passed  for  the  express  purpose  of  raising  a 
revenue  in  the  American  Colonies,  without  their  con- 
sent, which  act  we  appreheud  is  oppressive,  repugnant 
to  the  natural  and  constitutional  rightsof  the  pcojile, 
contrary  both  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  royal 
Charter,  granted  by  their  Majesties  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  province, 
whereby  are  ordained  and  established  the  having  and 
enjoying  all  liberties  and  immunities  of  free  and 
natural  born  subjects ;  and  subversive  of  the  great  and 
good  designs  of  our  most  worthy  ancestors,  who  crossed 
the  ocean,  willingly  exposed  themselves  toevery  dan- 
ger, parted  with  their  blood  and  treasure,  suffered  hun- 
ger, cold  and  nakedness,  and  every  other  hardship 
human  nature  is  capable  of,  to  purchase  and  defend  a 
quiet  habitation  for  themselves  and  posterity," — 

*'  TJterr/ore  voted,  uemini  coiilradiceully — 

*M.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  friend  to  liberty,  and  to  the  British 
Constitution,  to  use  all  legal  measures  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  ex- 
ecution of  said  act ;  and  would  embrace  this  opportunity  to  express 
our  warmest  gnilitude  to  tlie  merchants  and  other  gentlemen  of  Bos- 
ton, and  other  trading  towns  in  this  province,  for  the  regular,  consti- 
tutional and  spirited  measures  pursued  by  them,  from  principles  truly 
noble  and  generous,  for  repelling  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  estab- 
lishing those  rights  tor  themselves  and  country  which  they  are  en- 
titled to  as  men  and  as  Englishmen. 

'*'.i.  That  we  will,  by  all  legal  and  constitutional  measures  in  our 
power,  support  and  encourage  the  non-importation  agreement  of  the 
merchants,  and  that  we  will  have  no  commercial  or  social  connexions, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  those  persons  who,  as  enemies  to  the  country, 
divested  of  every  public  virtue,  and  even  of  humanity  itself,  regardless 
of  and  deaf  to  the  miseries  and  calamities  which  threaten  this  people, 
preferring  their  own  private  interest  to  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  the 
community,  are  sordidly  endeavouring  to  counteract  such  benevolent 
and  salutary  agreement. 

"3.  That  we  will  encourage  fnigality,  industry  and  thenianufactures 
of  this  country  ;  and  that  we  will  not  make  use  of  any  foreign  tea,  or 
suffer  it  to  be  used  in  our  families  (case  of  sickness  only  excepted),  until 
tho  act  imposing  a  duty  on  that  article  shall  be  repealed  and  a  general 
importation  take  place." 

The  Spirit  which  dictated  and  sustained  these  re- 
solves did  not  abate  in  its  intensity  as  the  contest 
grew  fiercer.  When  armed  vessels  appeared  in  Bos- 
ton harbor  to  force  the  landing  of  tea  upon  itswharves, 
the  people  did  not  succumb  to  the  threatened  compul- 
sion. The  rather,  their  sense  of  the  indignity  and 
tyranny  of  the  act,  and  its  method  of  enforcement, 
aroused  within  them  a  more  determined  purpose  of 
resistance. 

Thus  we  find  the  town  referring  to  this  same  matter 
again,  February  3,  1774, — 

"  Besolred,  that  noperson  in  this  town,  who  ha»  heretofore  been  con- 
cerned in  vending  tea,  or  any  other  person  may,  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever, either  sell  himself,  or  be  in  any  way  accessory  to  selling  any  tea 
of  foreign  im[»ortation,  while  it  remains  burtbened  with  a  duty,  under 
penalty  of  incurring  tho  town's  displeasure." 

The  displeasure  of  the  town  was  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  disi)leasure  of  King  and  Parliament  by  the 
village  trader  of  that  day. 

A  careful  examination  of  these  resolves  and  expres- 
sions of  opinion,  on  the  part  of  the  town,  as  from  time 
to  time  they  were  put  upon  the  town  record-book, 
shows  us  the  gradual  growth  among  the  people  of  a 
spirit  of  insubordination,  and  a  weakening  of  the  hold 
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of  the  mother  country  upon  their  love  and  confidence. 
At  first  they  remonstrated,  with  the  expectation  that 
their  complaints  would  be  regarded  and  their  griev- 
ances redressed,  but  gradually  they  came  to  feel  and 
believe  that  they  must  look  out  for  themselves,  and 
take  into  their  own  hands  such  redress.  Thus,  step 
by  step,  were  the  people  led  on  to  do,  in  1776,  what 
few,  if  any  of  them,  would  for  a  moment  have  thought 
of  doing  when,  in  1770,  they  remonstrated  with  filial 
confidence  and  boldness  against  an  oppressive  act  of 
the  government  they  revered  and  trusted. 


CHAPTER   CXXXII. 

ANDOVER— (Continued). 
REVOLUTION. 

Bdt,  as  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  oppressive 
acts  of  Parliament  grew  strong  in  the  colonies,  the 
determination  of  the  British  King,  Ministry,  Parlia- 
ment and  people  to  exercise  supreme  authority  in 
America  became  more  firmly  fixed.  It  was  finally 
determined  to  u.-e  force  to  subjugate  the  contuma- 
cious colonists.  Boston,  as  the  most  pestilent  breeder 
of  sedition,  was  the  first  to  feel  the  heavy  hand  of 
authority.  An  act  wa.s  passed  in  March,  1774,  closing 
the  port  of  Boston  to  commerce.  This  was  speedily 
followed  by  an  act  creating  General  Gage  the  mili- 
tary commander  of  America,  the  civil  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  four  regiments  of  soldiers  were 
given  him  to  enforce  his  authority.  He  was  further 
directed  to  take  immediate  measures  to  bring  the 
ringleaders  of  the  revolt  to  merited  punishment. 
Samuel  Adams  was  singled  out  as  especially  worthy 
of  condemnation. 

In  order  to  guard  against  any  interference  of  the 
local  courts,  it  was  also  provided  that  any  revenue 
officer,  magistrate,  or  soldier  indicted  for  murder 
should  be  sent  to  Nova  Scotia  or  Great  Britain  for 
trial.  And  to  make  the  grip  of  power  doubly  sure, 
the  quartering  of  troops  within  the  town  of  Boston 
\va.s  sanctioned. 

So  much  of  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay  as 
gave  to  the  Legislature  the  election  of  councilors  was 
abolished  ;  town-meetings,  except  for  the  choice  of 
town  olficers,  or  by  permission  of  the  Governor  were 
forbidden  ;  sherifTs  were  placed  under  executive  au- 
tiiority,  and  juries  wereto  be  summoned  by  the  sheriffs. 

While  Parliament  was  thus  passing  its  coercive 
acts,  the  peojde  of  the  provinces  were  not  unmindful 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  crisis,  or  inactive.  A  repre- 
sentative gathering  by  committees  of  the  towns  of  the 
province  was  held  in  Boston  for  deliberation  and 
unity  of  action.  A  Committee  of  Correspondence 
embracing  all  the  colonies,  was  formed.  The  cause 
of  one  was  made  the  cause  of  all.     Outward  presnure 


brought  inward  unity.  The  thirteen  provinces 
pledged  themselves  to  sustain  one  another.  Other 
commercial  towns  engaged  to  su9])end  all  commerce 
with  Great  Britain  and  the  West  Indies. 

A  solemn  league  and  covenant,  drawn  up  by 
Warren,  suspending  all  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  mother  country,  was  signed  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  citizens  of  Boston,  and  of  many  other  towns  in 
the  province.  The  signing  of  this  covenant  was 
called  traitorous  in  a  proclamation  by  the  Governor, 
and  magistrates  were  enjoined  to  seize,  and  put  on 
trial  all  such  signers.  This  threat  rapidly  increased 
the  number  of  subscribers  to  the  "solemn  covenant." 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  a  congress  of  the  colonies  met  in  Philadelphia 
the  1st  day  of  September,  1774,  and,  after  long  delib- 
eration and  a  free  exchange  of  opinion,  unanimously 
resolved  not  to  import  any  merchandise  from  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  after  the  1st  day  of  the  coming 
December,  and  to  export  no  merchandise  (rice  ex- 
cepted) to  (ireat  Britain,  Ireland  or  the  West  Indies 
after  the  10th  day  of  September  of  the  following 
year,  provided  the  redress  of  American  grievances 
should  be  delayed  until  that  time.  They  also  ap- 
proved the  opposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  to  the  execution  of  the  late  acts  of  Par- 
liament. 

The  peojile  of  Andover  watched  with  eager  interest 
the  action  of  their  own  Provincial  Congress,  but  with 
more  intense  feeling  that  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
After  the  dissolution  of  these  assemblies,  the  town 
of  Andover,  on  the  26th  day  of  December, 

**  Rcaolred,  Tbat  it  is  ttie  indisponsnlile  duty  of  ttiis  toWD  strictly  to 
ronforni  and  tirmty  adliel^  to  the  A^tj^ociutioii  of  ttio  gmiid  American 
Continoutal  Congress,  and  to  the  resolve  of  tlio  Provincial  Congress  of 
tlie  5t)i  uf  December  thereto  relating,  and  in  order  tlint  tills  may  be 
thurou^lily  elTei-ted,  that  tlie  inhabitants  of  tlie  town  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  and  upwnnls  sul*8Cribo  the  follow  ing  agreement,  viz. : 

**  We,  the  Buliscrilx'rs,  hiiving  attentively  consiilered  the  .\E<sociation  of 
the  gland  American  Cuntineiilal  Congress  res[H*cting  the  non-importa- 
tion, non-e.xportatjon  and  non-consniuption  of  goiMls,  etc.,  signed  by  the 
Delegates  of  this  and  the  other  (.'olonies  on  the  Continent,  and  the 
Kesolve  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  the  Titli  of  December  thereto  re- 
lating, do  heartily  approve  the  same,  and  every  part  of  them,  and  Id 
oriler  lo  inaice  said  Association  and  Itesolve  our  own  pentgnal  act,  Do, 
by  these  Presents,  under  the  sacred  ties  of  virtue,  liolior  and  lovo  of  our 
country,  lirmly  agree  and  tui.soeiate  lully  and  completely  to  observe  and 
keep  all  and  every  article  and  clause  in  said  jwsociation  and  resolve  con- 
tained, according  to  the  true  intent,  meaning  ami  letter  thereof,  and 
will  duly  iiiforiu  and  give  notice  of  every  evasion  or  coulravention  of 
sitliwr,  as  far  as  we  are  able  ;  anil  wo  further  covenant,  that  if  any  person 
or  per>olis  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  npwaivis  shall  neglect  or 
refuse  to  sul>scrilK>  this  agreement  when  tendered  to  him  or  thum,  that 
we  will  withdmw  all  commerce,  trade  orilealiiig  from  such,  so  long  as 
they  shall  continue  thus  inimical  to  the  public  gooti,  and  that  their 
mimes  shall  be  entered  on  the  records  of  this  town,  aud  published  in 
the  Em^x  GazeUe,  us  enemies  to  their  country." 

As  there  are  no  names  of  contumacious  per- 
sons to  be  found  upon  the  town  record,  it  is  to  be  in- 
ferred that  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  town,  of 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upward,  signed  the 
agreement.  This  agreement  was  certainly  very  strict 
and  conipreheiisive  in  it.s  terms,  indicating  an  invin- 
cible determination  to  resist  to  the  bitttr  end  all  en- 
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croiiohmeiits  upon  tlieir  rijriits.  A3  the  prospect  be- 
ciime  iricroasiiiiily  iloiii"  that  a  resort  to  arms  would 
be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  these  riglits,  it 
was  voted,  "that  one-quarter  part  of  all  the  training 
soldiers  of  the  town  enlist  themselves,  and  for  their 
encouragement  they  are  promised  pay  for  every  half- 
day  they  shall  be  exercised  in  the  art  military." 
While  pre|)aration  was  thus  made  for  war,  a  large 
and  influential  "  Committee  of  Safety"  was  chosen, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  suppress  mobs  and  riots,  main- 
tain ])eace  and  harmony,  good  will  and  atlection 
among  the  people,  and,  by  their  advice  and  example, 
promote  good  manners  and  correct  living.  To  this 
committee  was  soon  after  added  another,  called  a 
"  Committee  of  Inspection,"  whose  duty  it  was  to  see 
to  it  that  the  "  non-consumption  agreement  be  strictly 
adhered  to;"  that  every  species  of  extravagance  and 
dissipation  be  discountenanced.  They  were  to  rec- 
ommend a  reduction  in  the  ariicles  and  expense  of 
mourning  apparel,  to  inspect  the  traders  of  the  town, 
and  if  any  had  violated  the  rules  of  the  Association, 
to  publish  their  names.  They  were  further  "  to  en- 
courage the  people  to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep, 
and  to  increase  theirnumber;"at  the  same  time  they 
were  to  "promote  agriculture,  arts  and  manufac- 
tures." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  frequent  town-meet- 
ings and  their  energetic  acts  were  in  defiance  of  law, 
the  Provincial  Legislature  having  been  set  aside  by 
the  Governor,  and  the  town-meeting  suppressed  by 
act  of  Parliament.  But  never  were  town  officials 
more  efficient  or  better  obeyed.  Events  moved  fast 
in  those  days.  In  Januarj',  1775,  the  Committee  of 
Inspection  was  chosen  ;  in  February  it  was  voted  to 
furnish  the  enlisted  soldiers  "with  bayonets  at  the 
expense  of  the  town,"  and  for  this  purpose,  after  col- 
lecting those  "  in  the  hands  of  individuals,"  the  per- 
sons in  charge  were  directed  to  "  procure  one  hundred 
more  to  be  made  as  soon  as  possible,  and  supply  those 
firelocks  that  are  eflective,  which  belong  to  the  min- 
ute-men, with  good  bayonets  as  soon  as  may  be."  At 
this  time  there  were  four  enlisted  companies  of  one 
hundred  men  each  in  the  town — two  belonging  to  the 
South  Parish,  and  two  to  the  North.  These  were  put 
under  drill  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

While  the  provincial  towns  were  thus  preparing  to 
defend  their  rights  by  arms,  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  was  sending  an  address  to  the  King  de- 
claring that  "a  rebellion  existed  in  Massachusetts," 
and  pledging  "  their  lives  and  properties  for  its  sup- 
pression." An  act  was  also  passed,  aimed  especially 
at  Massachusetts,  excluding  the  fishermen  of  New 
England  from  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  By  this 
act  the  coercion  of  idleness  and  starvation  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  disloyalty.  Its  effect  was  to  change  in- 
dignation into  detestation.  The  yeomanry  of  the 
country  deeply  sympathized  with  the  fishermen  of 
the  coast.  These  aggressive  acts,  designed  to  punish 
and    subdue    the    malcontents,   served   to  unite  all 


classes  of  the  people.  North  and  South,  more  firmly, 
and  to  deepen  their  determination  lo  maintain  their 
rights  at  every  cost.  The  Second  Provincial  Congress 
of  Jlassachusetts,  sitting  in  Concord,  appointed  officers 
to  command  the  forces  of  the  colony,  if  there  should 
be  occasion  for  their  use;  chose  a  "Committee  of 
Safety,"  charged  to  resist  every  attempt  at  executing 
the  .4ct  of  Parliament,  and  another  committee  to 
draw  up  regulations  for  the  constitutional  army ;  ad- 
vised the  people  to  pay  their  province  tax  to  a  treas- 
urer of  their  own  choice;  made  announcements  for 
collecting  military  stores  ;  sent  out  an  address  to  their 
constituents,  in  which  they  declared  "that  resistance 
to  tyranny  becomes  the  Christian  and  social  duty  of 
each  individual,"  and  after  appointing  a  day  of  fast- 
ing, dissolved  on  the  15th  day  of  April. 

On  the  day  after  this  adjournment  General  Gage 
began  secret  preparations  for  sending  out  an  expedi- 
tion to  destroy  some  military  stores  which  had  been 
collected  at  Concord.  As  stealthily  as  possible,  on 
the  evening  of  the  18th  of  April,  under  the  shelter  of 
the  darkness  of  night,  eight  hundred  infantry  and 
grenadiers,  the  flower  of  the  army  in  Boston,  left  the 
barracks,  crossed  the  Charles,  and  took  up  their  march 
for  Concord,  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  an.igreeable 
excursion  into  the  country,  and  the  opportunity  of 
inspiring  terror  among  the  boorish  rebels  of  the  vil- 
lages around.  This  expedition,  with  its  purport,  was 
quickly  known  to  the  patriots  within  the  city, 
and  speedily  the  news  of  it  was  communicated  to  the 
towns  between  Charlestown  and  Concord,  and  from 
them  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  country.  As  the 
expedition,  in  the  dawn  of  the  morning,  entered  the 
village  of  Lexington,  it  catne  upon  a  small  body  of 
armed  men  drawn  up  near  their  meeting-house.  Here 
was  an  opportunity  for  eight  hundred  disciplined 
soldiers,  well  armed,  to  show  their  superior  valor  in 
an  attack  upon  some  sixty  villagers,  assembled  with 
muskets  to  protest  against  an  invasion  of  their 
rights.  They  were  bidden  to  disperse,  failing  in 
which,  they  were  fired  upon.  Seven  of  these  Lexing- 
ton men  were  killed  and  nine  wounded — a  quarter 
part  of  all  who,  that  morning,  stood  upon  the  village 
green,  as  the  picket-guard  of  American  liberty. 

The  news  of  this  slaughter  spread  over  the  country 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.  And  while  the  British 
company  proceeded  on  this  expedition  and  spiked 
two  old  cannon  at  Concord,  destroyed  an  insignificant 
amount  of  flour  and  some  old  gun-carriages,  wounded 
two  and  killed  two  of  the  Concord  minute-men,  los- 
ing, in  turn,  two  killed  and  others  wounded,  the 
county  towns  in  Middlesex  and  Essex  had  been 
aroused,  and  armed  men  from  all  quarters  flocked  to 
the  scene  of  conflict.  In  Andover,  as  in  other  towns, 
the  meeting-house  bells  rang  out  their  warning,  and 
the  heavy  beat  of  the  alarm-drum  summoned  the  farm- 
er at  his  plow,  the  mechanic  in  his  shop  and  the  min- 
ister in  his  study.;  and  all,  leaving  their  teams,  their 
tools,  their  books,  without  even  stopping  to  change 
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their  clothes,  hurried  to  the  phices  of  rendezvous, 
with  musket  and  powder-horn  in  band. 

Before  night  came  on,  the  four  militia  companien  of 
Andover  were  on  the  inarch.  There  were  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  men  in  these  companies,  some 
of  whom  doubtless  belonged  to  the  neighboring  towns 
of  Methiicn  and  IJo.xford.  They  marched  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Henry  Abbot,  Cajitain  Joshua 
Holt,  Lieutenant  John  Adams  and  Lieutenant  Peter 
Poor. 

They  were,  however,  too  distant  to  arrive  in  time 
to  particii)ate  in  the  running  fight  from  Lexington 
back  to  Charlestown.  They  were  in  season,  however, 
to  see  some  of  the  results  of  the  first  fight  in  the  in- 
terest of  Araericah  independence, — the  broken  win- 
dows, the  plundered  houses,  the  burning  barns,  the 
wounded  and  the  dead,  both  grenadier  and  minute- 
man.  It  has  been  reported,  with  doubtful  authority, 
that  a  private  of  Caplain  Joshua  Holt's  company, 
Charles  Furbush,  with  another,  on  being  fired  upon 
by  a  British  soldier,  who  was  plundering  a  house, 
rushed  into  the  house  and  killed  the  plunderer.  A 
private  belonging  to  the  company  of  Captain  Ames, 
Thomas  Boynton,  kept  a  journal,  and  has  left  this 
record  of  the  day's  experience,  which  was  included 
in  the  printed  documents  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society  for  1877 : 

'*  Andover,  April  19,  1775. 
*'  This  morning,  being  Wednesday,  about  tlie  sun's  rising  the  town 
was  Hlarnicd  with  the  news  tliat  the  Kegulars  was  on  tlieir  march  to 
Concord.  Upon  which  the  town  mustered  and  about  10  o'clock 
marched  onward  for  ('oncord.  In  Tewksbury  news  came  that  the  Ueg- 
ulara  had  filed  on  our  men  in  Lexington,  and  haii  killed  8.  In  Hitricke 
news  came  that  the  enemy  «ere  killiiigand  slaying  our  men  in  Concord. 
Bedford  we  had  the  news  that  the  enemy  had  killed  tl  of  our  men  and 
had  retreated  back;  we  shifted  our  course  and  persned  after  tilein  as 
fast  as  pi>ssible,  but  all  in  vain ;  the  enemy  had  the  start  3  or  4  miles, 
It  is  said  that  thelrnumber  was  about  1500  men.  They  were  persued 
as  far  as  Charlestown  that  night  ;  the  next  day  they  passed  Charles 
Kiver.  The  loss  they  sustained  as  wo  hear  were  5(X>  ;  our  men  about 
40.  To  return,  after  we  riime  into  Concord  road  we  saw  houses  burning 
and  others  plundered  and  dead  bmiies  of  tha  enemy  lying  by  the  way, 
others  taken  Jtrisoners.  About  eight  at  night  our  regiment  came  to  a 
halt  in  no  time  The  next  morning  we  came  into  Cambridge  and  there 
abode.'* 

This  is  doubtlcs.s  a  correct  account  of  the  day's 
work  of  the  Andover  companies.  It  shows  the  mar- 
vellous celerity  with  which,  in  those  days,  when  there 
was  neither  telegraph,  railroad  nor  even  a  daily  stage, 
the  news  of  the  marching  of  the  grenadiers  from 
Boston  for  Concord,  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  April, 
must  have  reached  Andover  in  season  to  have  col- 
lected together  more  than  two  hundred  men  from  all 
over  the  town,  ready  for  ii  march  to  C-oncord  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  19th.  They  certainly 
deserved  the  name  of  "minute-men." 

The  Andover  troops  went  into  camp  in  Cambridge 
under  the  command  of  General  Ward.  Here  they 
were  subjected  to  a  drill  not  very  exacting.  Many  of 
them  obtained  short  furloughs  to  return  to  their 
homes,  which  they  hatl  so  hastily  left,  to  put  their 
atfairs  in  order  and  make  better  provision  for  their 
own  comfort. 


The  women  and  children  who  were  left  on  this 
eventful  morning,  when  their  husbands,  fathers  and 
brothers  marched  away  to  join  battle  with  the  British 
forces,  were  in  no  enviable  condition.  The  fortune 
of  war  being  proverbially  uncertain,  these  loved  ones 
might  never  be  .seen  by  them  again  alive.  The  sudden- 
nessof  thedeparturehad  precluded  any  preparation  for 
the  care  of  farm,  barn,  stock  or  children.  Then, 
might  not  the  British  push  forward  even  so  far  as 
Andover?  Fear  started  the  rumor  in  one  neigh- 
borhood that  the  dreaded  regulars  were  coming.  After 
the  noise  of  the  morning,  the  stillness  of  the  evening 
wasitself  a  terror.  The  isolated  farm-house,  without 
the  husband  and  lather,  became  the  habitation  of  anx- 
iety, tears  and  prayers.  But,  however  painful  and 
burdensome  might  be  this  desolation  and  the  aug- 
mented care  and  toil,  the  women  of  that  day  did 
not  hold  back  their  husbands  and  sons  from  the  peril- 
ous contest  for  their  inalienable  rights. 

The  apprehension  in  Andover  was  at  this  time  so 
great  that,  on  the  29th  day  of  May,  in  t^(wn-meeting, 
it  was  voted  "  that  a  watch  should  be  kept  in  the 
town."  Sentinels  were  appointed  to  patrol  the  streets 
at  night;  and,  if  any  person  should  be  found  walking 
the  streets  or  elsewhere  after  nine  o'clock,  he  should 
be  questioned  as  to  his  business,  and  if,  on  being 
thus  questioned,  he  should  neglect  or  refuse  to  reply, 
he  should  be  challenged  "  with  a  strong  voice,"  and 
commanded,  on  the  authority  of  a  "guard,"  to  stop, 
on  his  peril.  If  the  challenged  person  should  disre- 
gard this  summons,  then  the  sentinel  was  directed  to 
fire.  The  sentinel  was  further  empowered  to  detain 
and  bring  before  a  magistrate  any  person  who  did 
not  give  a  good  account  of  himself.  This  action 
shows  a  startled,  tremulous  state  of  feeling  among  the 
people.  There  was  something  in  the  air  to  arouse 
suspicion  and  demand  extraordinary  vigilance.  Spies, 
informers,  British  sympathizers,  incendiaries  might 
choose  the  darkness  of  the  night  to  do  some  mischief 
to  the  property  or  families  of  the  absent  soldiers.  For 
the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  town  felt  its  need  of 
night  watchmen  to  guanl  its  streets  with  loaded 
muskets  in  their  hands.  But  these  nervous  apprehen- 
sions were  soon  to  be  overborne  by  serious  distresses. 

Lord  Howe  had  superseded  Gage  in  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  British  forces  in  America.  He  had 
brought  with  him  from  Kngland  large  re-enforce- 
ments, with  an  ample  supply  of  military  equipments 
and  such  able  odicers  as  Clinton  and  Burgoyne.  It 
was  chafing  to  the  pride  of  the  British  commander 
and  soldiers  to  be  cooped  up  in  a  small  town  by  a 
heterogeneous  company  of  undisciplined,  badly- 
equipped  and  poorly-olRcered  farmers.  An  aggres- 
sive movement  was  planned.  This  becoming  known 
to  the  Comniittee  of  Safety  and  communicated  to  the 
officers  and  men  at  Camliridge.  a  counter-movement 
was  determined  upon  in  advance  of  the  British  at- 
tack. It  was  decided  to  occupy  Bunker  Hill,  one  of 
the  neighboring  heights  which  commanded  Boston. 
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A  thousand  men  were  detailed  under  the  command 
of  Prescott.  Auiong  this  detachment  were  three 
companies  under  the  eonimtuul  of  caittiiins  from  An- 
dover, — Captain  Uoiijamin  Ames,  Captain  Charles 
Furhush  and  Captain  Henjaniin  Fariium.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  private  members  belonjred  also  to 
Aodover,  though  by  no  means  all.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  great  mixing  up  of  companies  for  this  en- 
terprise, not  a  few  volunteers  falling  into  the  ranks  of 
the  detached  companies  to  take  the  places  of  ab- 
sentees. 

As  the  sun  was  setting  on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th 
of  June,  the  forces  under  command  of  Prescott  were 
drawn  up  on  Cambridge  Common,  where  they  listen- 
ed to  an  earnest  prayer  offered  by  Dr.  Langflon,  pres- 
ident of  Harvard  College.  The  hour,  the  special 
interest  shown  by  all  in  authority  in  what  was  trans- 
piring, the  solemn  and  fervent  supplication  for  the 
blessing  of  heaven  upon  the  assembled  companies, 
added  to  the  mystery  as  to  their  destination,  gave  to 
the  common  soldier  a  profound  sense  of  the  signifi- 
cance and  peril  of  the  work  in  which  he  wiis  about  to 
engage,  and  the  honor  to  which  he  was  called,  in  be- 
ing selected  to  participate  in  such  a  work.  When 
night  came  on  and  silence  reigned  in  camp,  this  de- 
tachment, laden  with  pick-axe  and  shovel,  as  with 
musket  and  powder-horn,  marched  across Charlestown 
Neck,  with  no  sound  of  fife  or  drum-beat,  to  Breed's 
Hill,  threw  up  their  intrenchment-i,  and,  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  prepared  themselves  for  the  desperate 
and  bloody  struggle  of  the  next  day.  The  discovery 
by  the  British  of  this  earth-work  in  the  early  morning, 
their  astonishment,  the  bombardment  by  the  war- ves- 
sels lying  in  the  offing,  the  embarking  of  two  thousand 
of  the  choicest  troops  of  England,  with  Major-General 
Howe  himself  in  command,  and  their  landing  in 
Charlestown,  the  two  unsuccessful  and  disastrous 
attacks,  and  the  final  successful  one,  together  with  the 
retreat  of  the  American  soldiers  for  lack  of  powder, 
are  familiar  in  their  details  to  all. 

The  description  of  these  events  by  Thomas  Boyn- 
ton,  sergeant  in  the  Andover  company,  commanded 
by  Captain  Ames,  is  worth  quoting.     It  runs  thus: 

"  Three  regiments  were  ordered  tu  paraid  at  6  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, namely ;  Conl.  Krye«,  Conl.  Bridge's  and  Conl.  Prescotts,  after 
which  being  done  we  attended  prayers  and  aliont  9  at  night  we 
marched  to  Charlestown  with  nlKjut  a  10  0  men,  and  at  about  11  o'clock 
we  began  to  intrench  in  sight  of  U.jstoii  and  Ih*)  sliiping.  .\t  the  Biin'8 
rifling,  they  began  to  fire  upon  us  from  the  flhiping,  the  .3d  or  -Ith  shot 
they  kild  one  man,  and  many  others  escu{>ed  very  narrowly.  At 
length  thoy  ceased  their  fire.  Our  work  went  on  continually  ;  they  be- 
gan about  8  or  9  o'clock  from  Corps  Hill  and  continued  a  hot  fire. 
About  2  or  3  o'clock  the  enemy  landed  and  advanced  toward  ns,  its  thot 
to  the  number  of  2U00  men,  and  soon  pluntctl  tb^ir  cannon  and  began 
the  fire  and  advancing  up  to  our  Fort.  After  they  came  within  gun- 
shot we  fired,  and  then  ensued  a  very  hot  engagement.  After  a  nuuibor 
of  shots  pasfled,  the  enemy  retreated,  and  we  cea.sed  our  fire  for  a  few 
minutes.  They  a/lvanced  again,  and  we  began  a  hot  fire  for  a  short  time. 
The  enemy  scaling  our  walls  and  the  number  of  our  men  being  few,  we 
was  ordered  to  retreat,  at  which  time  the  enemy  were  allmost  round 
ua  and  a  continual  firing  at  our  heals." 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  mention  hereof 


the  second  repulse,  which  our  histories  of  the  day's 
transaction  uniformly  narrate.  This  omission,  on 
the  part  of  one  engaged  in  the  struggle,  is  certainly  no- 
ticeable. But  this  evidence  of  omission  on  the  i)art 
of  one  narrator  cannot  invalidate  the  testimony  of 
many  equally  competent  witnesses  to  the  fact  that 
three  attacks  were  made,  with  two  repulses. 

That  there  was  fighting  going  on  in  Charlestown, 
and  that  the  Andover  companies  were  engaged  in  it, 
was  known  in  Andover  in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 
The  booming  of  cannons  from  the  ships  and  from 
Copp's  Hill  was  heard  in  the  homes  of  the  soldiers  in 
the  trenches.  The  people  left  their  work,  gathered  in 
the  streets  and  on  the  hill-tops.  Many  hastened  to 
the  place  of  conflict  with  provisions  and  other 
supplies,  women  brought  out  their  old  linen  for  band- 
ages and  their  choice  cordials,  for  the  useof  the  wound- 
ed, and  many  a  parent's,  sister's  or  wife's  heart  beat 
anxiously  for  the  loved  one  exposed  to  death,  possi- 
ibly  lying  wounded,  possibly  dead. 

The  next  day  brought  tidings  of  the  battle  and  its 
disasters.  There  is  no  full  record  to  be  found  of  the  casu- 
alties in  the  Andover  companies.  It  is  known,  how- 
ever, that  Captain  Farnum  was  badly  wounded,  that 
Captain  Furbush  was  disabled  early  in  the  fight,  and 
that  his  lieutentant,  Samuel  Bailey,  Jr.,  was  killed. 
Of  Captain  Ames'  company,  it  is  known  that  Joseph 
Chandler,  Philip  Abbot  and  William  Haggit  were 
killed,  and  that  Lieutenant  Isaac  Abbot,  Lieutenant 
Joshua  Lovejoy,  James  Turner,  Jeremiah  Wardwell, 
Stephen  Chandler  and  Israel  Holt  were  wounded. 
Thus  was  a  nation's  joy  at  the  successful  resistance  by 
undisciplined  militia  to  the  systematic  and  repeated 
attacks  of  the  veteran  soldiers  of  England  tempered 
by  the  tears  of  those  who  mourned  over  their  heroic  dead 
The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath.  When  its  sacred 
light  dawned  upon  the  hillsides  of  Andover  the  town 
was  in  a  ferment  of  excitement.  It  was  rumored  that 
a  large  number  of  her  sons  had  been  killed  or  wound- 
ed. Uncertainty,  anxiety  and  grief  pervaded  the 
place. 

The  thoughts  of  all  were  turned  towards  Cambridge. 
All  who  could  go,  hastened  thither.  The  sanctuary 
was  forsaken.  The  Rev.  Jonathan  French,  the  pas- 
tor of  the  South  Church,  who  in  early  life  had  been 
a  soldier  and  afterwards  a  military  surgeon,  seizing 
his  Bible  and  surgical  instruments,  hastened  to  the 
succor  of  his  wounded  and  bereaved  parishioners  in 
camp.  This  is  the  account  he  gives  of  the  state  of 
things  on  that  Sabbath  day  in  June  : 

"  Our  houses  of  public  worship  were  generally  shut 
up.  It  was  the  case  here.  When  the  news  of  the 
battle  reached  us,  the  anxiety  and  distress  of  wives 
and  children,  of  parents,  of  brothers,  sisters  and 
friends  was  great.  It  was  not  known  who  were 
among  the  slain  or  living,  the  wounded  or  the  well. 
It  was  thought  justifiable  for  us  who  could  to  repair 
to  the  camp,  to  know  the  circum.stances,  to  join  in  the 
defence  of  the  country  and  prevent  the  enemy  from 
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pushing  the  advantages  they  had  gained,  and  to 
ad'ord  comfort  and  relief  to  oursuffering  brethren  and 
friends," 

The  presence  of  this  helpful  and  sympathetic  pas- 
tor was  a  healing  balm  to  his  wounded  parish- 
ioners and  a  sweet  consolation  to  those  who  wept 
over  their  dead.  Dr.  Thomas  Kittredge,  of  the 
North  Parish,  was  the  surgeon  of  Colonel  Frye's 
regiment,  and  doubtless  gave  special  care  to  bis 
wounded  fcllow-townsmeii  and  acquaintances. 

But,  with  all  thene  alleviations,  not  a  few  Andover 
homes  were  made  desolate  by  these  glorious  battles, 
which  awakened  a  nation  to  a  consciousness  of  its 
power,  and  to  a  determination  to  use  that  power  for 
the  preservation  ot  its  rights. 

The  Andover  soldiers  were  doubtless  better  cared 
for  than  were  tho.se  from  a  distance, — garments,  jjro- 
visions,  powder,  accoutrements  and  other  things 
that  contributed  to  their  comfort  and  efficiency  were 
taken  to  them  by  relatives,  friends  and  the  officers 
of  the  town.  They  also  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
visits  from  their  parents,  wives,  children,  friends  and 
fellow-townsmen,  and  the  not  infrequent  opportunity 
of  short  visits  to  their  homes.  Those  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  Bunker  Hill  fight  doubtless  felt  their 
importance  among  their  old  friends  and  associates, 
and  never  allowed  the  stories  or  achievements  of 
that  momentous  day  to  lose  anything  of  interest  or 
marvel  by  frequent  repetition.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  single  exploits  were  claimed  by  or  ascribed  to 
different  persons.  These  men  were  certainly  the 
heroes  of  the  hour,  and  their  memory  is  sacred. 

The  nine  months  which  followed  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  previous  to  the  evacuation  of  Boston 
were  trying  months  to  its  citizens.  Not  a  few  of 
the  poorer  class  of  the  people  were  driven  from  the 
city  by  the  British  soldiers.  They  found  refuge  and 
support  in  the  neighboring  towns.  A  company  of 
them  came  to  Andover,  where  they  were  hospitably 
received  and  their  necessities  relieved.  There  were 
also  some  rich  and  well-to-do  citizens  who  volun- 
tarily left  the  city,  who,  from  their  acknowledged 
sympathy  with  ''  the  rebels,"  had  reason  to  fear  mo- 
lestation or  insult.  Andover  had  its  share  of  such 
exiles.  Among  the  number  we  find  Mr.  William 
Phillips,  nephew  of  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips,  first  pastor 
of  the  South  Church.  He  was  a  wealthy  mercliant 
of  Boston,  llie  associate  of  Hancock  and  Samuel 
Adams  in  their  unflinching  hostility  to  the  Stamp 
Act  and  the  tea  tax.  Mr.  Nathan  Appletou,  also  u 
prr)»perous  merchant  and  ardent  patriot,  found  for  a 
time  a  safe  retreat  on  the  Andover  hills.  He  de- 
scribes himself  as  seeking  amusement  in  his  forced 
retirement  from  business  in  "  hoeing  my  potatoes 
and  beans."  And  when  in  this  quiet  retreat  a  son 
was  born  to  him,  he  writes  exultingly  to  a  friend.  "  I 
named  him  last  Sabbath,  George  Washington." 
Another  Boston  man  who  at  this  time  made  Andov- 
er   his    temporary   abode     was    Mr.    Joseph    Hall. 


While  here  he  became  the  father  of  a  boy,  whom 
"  he  had  christened  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  French,"  pastor 
of  theSouth  Church,  as  ".Joseph  Warren,  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  Major-General  Joseph  Warren,  who 
was  slain  on  Bunker  Hill  in  the  ever  memorable 
battle  on  the  17th  of  June,  1775." 

This  christening  took  place  on  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber, five  months  subsequent  to  that  "ever  memorable 
battle."  Most  likely  it  was  the  first  cbri.itening  of 
the  kind,  of  which  there  have  been  multitudes  since, 
in  honor  of  that  high-spirited,  self-sacrificing  man, 
who,  to  rare  abilities  and  generous  culture,  added 
purity  of  life,  manly  character  and  fervent  patriot- 
ism, and  who,  to  crown  all,  gave  up  his  life  fighting 
as  a  common  soldier  in  the  ranks  for  the  liberty  of 
his  country. 

In  these  perilous  times  Andover  became  not  only 
the  refuge  of  the  poor  driven  from  their  homes  by 
hostile  soldiers,  and  the  wealthy  fleeing  from  them 
for  safety,  but  Harvard  College  sought  protection 
for  her  choicest  treasures  within  its  bounds.  By  a 
special  act  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  a  portion  of 
the  library  of  the  college  was  transferred  to  this 
town,  and  placed  in  the  residences  and  under  the 
care  of  5Ir.  Samuel  Osgood  and  George  Abbot,  Esq., 
This  removal  was  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  these 
invaluable  books  from  destruction  or  capture,  should 
the  British,  in  the  fortune  of  war,  gain  possession  of 
Cambridge.  This  small  library  was  held  to  be  of 
such  priceless  worth  by  our  fathers  as  to  make  it 
fitting  for  the  Congress,  which  had  taken  iu  hand 
the  task  of  resisting  the  tyranny  "of  Britain,  to  make 
special  provision  for  its  safety. 

On  the  disbanding  of  the  companies  first  enlisted 
and  the  calling  out  of  a  fresh  levy  of  troops  for  a 
much  longer  term  of  service,  AnJover  came  promptly 
forward  with  a  large  number  of  enlistments.  The 
brave  and  experienced  Colonel  James  Frye,  who  led 
her  sons  in  the  siege  of  Louisbourg  and  at  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  had  ceased  from  his  labors,  dying  at 
his  home  on  the  8th  of  January,  177().  Captain  Ben- 
jamin Farnum  anil  Captain  John  Peabody,  natives  of 
this  town,  commanded  companies  in  which  were  en- 
rolled many  Andover  men.  But,  in  the  new  disposition 
of  the  troo[)s,  companies  were  not  made  up,  as  at  first, 
80  exclusively  of  men  belonging  to  one  town  or  sec- 
tion of  a  town.  Thus,  in  the  c.mipany  of  Captain 
Peabody  were  to  be  found  men  from  Haverhill,  Meth- 
uen,  Bradford,  Boxford  and  other  places  as  well  as 
Andover.  Hence  the  Andover  soldiers  were  also  scat- 
tered among  dilTerent  companies,  regiments  and  bri- 
gades. This  renders  it  impossible,  at  this  remove  in 
time,  to  follow  their  course  or  note  their  conduct.  A 
few  of  them  were  assigned  to  the  detachment  of  Gen- 
eral Heath  and  went  with  him  to  the  neighborhood  of 
New  York.  A  much  larger  number  were  sent  North 
to  support  the  army  under  the  command  of  General 
Schuyler.  In  this  service  the  company  of  Captain 
Farnum,  composed  largely  of  Andover  men,  as  part 
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of  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Francis,  was  ordered  to 
reinforce  Fort  Ticonileroga.  Their  march  towards 
this  distant  fortress  was  through  roadless  forests, 
mudily  morasses,  swollen  creeks  and  bridgeless  rivers. 
Kefore  they  could  reach  tiicir  destination  the  strong- 
hold capitulated.  This  surrender  forced  a  retreat, 
which,  if  possible,  was  more  exhausting  than  the  ad- 
vance. For  needed  rest,  ihey  halted  for  a  time  on  an 
island  in  the  Hudson  River,  between  Fort  Edward  and 
Saratoga.  From  hence  they  marched  to  this  village, 
shipping  their  stores  down  the  stream.  Here  they 
remained  until  August  3d,  when  they  were  ordered  to 
Stillwater,  where  they  arrived,  according  to  the  diary 
of  Captain  Farnum,  "about  one  o'clock  at  nite; 
lodged  on  the  wet  ground.  In  the  morning  the  ground 
was  laid  out  for  each  brigade  to  camp  in.  We  got 
our  boards  out  of  the  river  and  made  our  huts. 
Those  that  had  tents  pitched  them."  Tents  were 
scarce.  The  soldiers  were  disheartened  by  their 
wearisome  and  useless  marches,  retreats,  reverses, 
sicknesses  and  bad  leadership.  But  to  this  despond- 
ing company  there  came  the  cheering  news  that  their 
compatriots  had  rallied  and  beaten  the  choice  sol- 
diers of  Britain  at  Bennington.  In  his  hut  at  Still- 
water, Captain  Farnum  makes  a  note  of  this,— "  The 
following  is  just  from  Bennington  by  express :  that 
the  battel  their  has  turned  in  our  favor;  that  our  army 
has  kiled  and  taken  936 ;  that  the  loss  on  our  side 
20  kiled  and  SO  wounded.  4  brs.  field  Peaces  taken 
from  the  enemy."  This  good  news  was  refreshing  to 
the  wearied  soldiers  at  Stillwater.  And  when,  two 
months  later,  Burgoyne  surrendered  with  his  army 
of  nearly  six  thousand  choice  troops  and  capable 
officers,  this  oil  of  joy  must  have  done  much  towards 
bringing  health  to  their  sickened  hearts. 

When  fairly  recruited,  the  company  of  Captain 
Farnum  was  sent  to  Albany,  thence  down  the  river 
and  on  to  the  army  Qf  Washington,  then  operating  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia.  Here,  instead  of 
an  active  campaign,  the  exciteuient  of  battle  and 
generous  fare,  they  were  called  to  hardships  more 
severe  than  those  endured  in  their  march  through 
the  northern  wilderness.  The  winter  of  1777-78  is 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  war  for  the  terrible 
privations  and  sufferings  of  the  army  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Washington,  in  its  winter 
encampment  at  Valley  Forge.  Many  of  the  soldiers 
were  destitute  of  blankets,  clothing  and  shoes.  Their 
marches  were  tracked  with  blood.  The  small-pox 
and  other  diseases,  aggravated  by  their  destitution, 
added  to  their  wretchedne.ss.  The  soldiers  from 
Andover  seem  to  have  suffered  less  in  these  regards 
than  others,  relieved  in  part,  it  may  be,  by  friends  at 
home. 

In  addition  to  the  lengthy  enlistments,  there  were 
frecjuent  calls  upon  the  militia  for  short  terms  of  ser- 
vice on  special  expeditions  or  to  meet  a  special  emer- 
gency. Thus,  a  regiment  was  called  out  mainly  from 
Essex  County,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 


Colonel  Samuel  Johnson,  of  Andover,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  Army  of  the  North  after  the  abandon- 
ment of  Fort  Ticonderoga  by  Saint  Clair  and  his  dis- 
astrous retreat  through  the  wilderness.  There  were  a 
goodly  number  of  Andover  men  in  this  regiment,  in 
the  two  companies  commanded  respectively  by  Cap- 
tain John  Abbot  and  Captain  Samuel  Johnson.  This 
regiment  was  placed  under  the  orders  of  General  Lin- 
coln, and  was  directed  by  him  to  harass  the  rear  of 
Burgoyne.  For  this  purpose  they  marched  upon 
Fort  Ticonderoga  in  company  with  two  other  regi- 
ments of  a  like  character.  Though  not  succeeding  in 
recapturing  the  fort,  they  secured  considerable  stores, 
arms  and  ammunition  Irom  the  enemy,  destroyed  a 
large  number  of  boats,  took  nearly  three  hundred 
prisoners  and  set  at  liberty  one  hundred  American 
prisoners.  By  this  action  the  march  of  Burgoyne 
southward  was  greatly  embarrassed  and  much  assist- 
ance' thus  rendered  towards  his  ultimate  defeat. 
General  Lincoln  had  joined  Gates  before  the  battles 
which  resulted  in  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  and  it 
is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  regiment  of  Col- 
onel Johnson,  in  which  the  Andover  soldiers  served, 
was  engaged  in  some  of  the  fights  which  led  to 
this  surrender.  In  an  obituary  notice  of  Colonel 
Johnson,  published  in  1796,  we  find  the  following 
testimony  : 

"  In  1777  he  commanded  a  regiment  detached  from 
the  county  of  Essex,  and  led  them  to  victory  and 
glory  in  the  memorable  action  on  the  7th  of  October, 
where  his  firmness  and  courage  were  particularly  diSi- 
tinguished.  His  regiment  was  a  part  of  that  respect- 
able yeomanry  whom  General  Burgoyne  honored  as 
the  owners  of  the  soil — men  determined  to  conquer  or 
die." 

In  the  decisive  battle  on  the  7th  of  October,  which 
Burgoyne  had  challenged,  it  is  said  by  Bancroft  that 
"during  all  the  fight  neither  Gates  nor  Lincoln  ap- 
peared on  the  field,"  "  that  the  action  was  the  battle 
of  the  husbandmen,"  and  "  the  victory  was  due  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  soldiers."  The  regiment  of  Colo- 
nel Johnson  must  have  taken  a  hand  in  this  "  battle 
of  the  husbandmen,"  composed  as  it  was  of  the 
yeomanry  of  Andover  and  other  farming  towns  in 
Essex  County. 

While  the  town  was  busy  in  fitting  out  and  send- 
ing forth  her  sons  to  endure  wearisome  marches,  se- 
vere privations  and  sickness  in  the  cheerless  winter 
camps,  and  wounds  and  death  on  the  battle-field,  she 
was  not  unmindful  of  what  was  transpiring  in  the 
Continental  Congress.  The  idea  of  national  inde- 
pendence had,  early  in  the  controversy,  been  enter- 
tained by  some  leading  people  in  the  town,  and  this 
idea  had  been  steadily  growing  in  favor  during  the 
years  of  strife  and  sacrifice.  The  people  in  town- 
meetings  and  their  representatives  in  the  Provincial 
Assembly  gave  expression  to  this  idea  or  wish  months 
before  the  Colonial  Congress  ventured  publicly  to 
entertain  the  question.     Wisely,  Congress  waited  to 
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hear  the  voice  of  the  people.  On  the  12th  day  of 
June,  177(5,  the  citizens  of  Andover  were  assembled 
in  lowii-nieeting  to  pass  upon  this  pregnant  question  : 
"Should  the  Honorable  Congress,  for  the  safety  of 
the  colonies,  declare  them  independent  of  Great 
liritain,  will  you  solemnly  engage  with  your  lives 
and  fortunes  to  support  them  in  the  measure  ?  " 

Tills  grave  question  was  earnestly  discussed  in  all 
its  bearings,  with  the  serious  issues  and  personal  re- 
sponsibilities involved  in  it,  and  then,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  it  was  answered  in  the  allirniative. 

The  attention  of  the  people  was  alsj  directed 
towards  the  creation  of  a  permanent  State  govern- 
ment. The  functions  of  Governor  had  been  exer- 
cised thus  far,  since  the  setting  aside  of  the  royal  au- 
thority, by  an  elective  Council  and  a  representative 
Assembly.  This  was  but  a  temporary  arrangement. 
The, time  had  come  for  an  established  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  matter  was  brought  before  the  people 
in  their  respective  town-meetings  for  consideration 
and  action.  The  citizens  of  Andover,  being  thus 
called  together  October  3,  177(5,  in  legal  town-meet- 
ing, to  give  their  judgment  on  the  subject,  after  full 
discussion,  passed  the  following  vote  : 

**  That  it  is  the  consent  of  tho  inhahitauts  of  this  town  now  aasembled, 
tliat  thw  proMt'Ut  IIoiihc  of  Uoprt-fleutatives  of  this  etate  of  MassachilBctts 
Buy  in  Now  EnKlaiid,  togt-tlit-r  uitii  the  Council,  if  thoy  consent  in  ono 
body  with  the  House,  and  hy  equal  voice,  should  consult,  agree  on  and 
enact  audi  a  Constitution  and  form  of  government  for  this  State,  as  the 
said  llcniso  of  KcpreseututiveH  and  Council  on  the  fullest  and  most  ma- 
ture delihenitioii,  shall  judge  will  most  conduce  to  the  safety,  peace  and 
happiness  of  this  State,  in  all  after  successions  and  generations,  provid- 
ed said  Constitution  and  form  of  G  ivernnient  be  made  public  for  tho 
inspection,  approbation,  anieadtiient  or  disapprobation  of  tlie  inhabit- 
ants before  tho  ratiticatiun  thereof  by  the  Assembly." 

This  plan  for  the  creation  of  a  State  Constitution 
and  form  of  government  failed.  Subsequently  a 
convention  of  representatives  of  the  people  was 
called  for  the  same  purpose.  This  convention  met  in 
Cambridge  in  September  of  the  year  1779.  The 
delegates  from  Andover  who  sat  in  this  iissembly 
were  Samuel  (Xsgood,  Esq.,  Mr.  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr., 
Mr.  John  Farnum,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Zcbcdiah  Abbot.  A 
Constitution  was  drafted  and  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple for  ratification.  In  Andover,  at  a  legally  called 
meeting,  held  May  15,  1780,  "after  due  deliberation 
and  debate,"  it  was  "adopted  with  almost  entire 
unanimity." 

These  vote*  show  ua  that  all  important  measures 
ad'ecting  the  welfare  of  the  State  or  country,  which 
came  before  the  Provincial  Assemblies  or  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  were  first  directly  or  indirectly  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  the  people.  The  leading 
men  of  these  times  unquestionably  did  much  to  cre- 
ate and  direct  public  opinion.  lUit  the  deliberative 
assenjblies  were  careful  to  learn  and  to  follow  in  this 
action  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  people.  In  this 
respect  we  see  a  wide  difference  between  the  North 
American  Revolution  and  the  revolutions  of  South 
America  and  r,ur<q)e. 

When,  at  lust,  alter  nearly  eight  years  of  hardship, 


suffering  and  bloodshed,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
in  Paris  by  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  and 
her  rebellious  American  colonies,  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  July,  177(5,  was  thus  made 
an  accomplished  fact,  the  joy  of  the  people  was 
boundless.  The  "freeholders  and  the  sous  of  free- 
holders" who  had  done  the  fighting,  endured  the 
privation  and  suffering,  furloughed  or  disbanded,  re- 
turned to  their  homes  and  farms,  bearing  little  else 
than  their  well-tried  muskets  and  a  consciousness  of 
having  done  their  duty  faithfully  and  successfully. 

During  these  weary  years  of  war  and  waiting,  An- 
dover continued  steadfast  in  her  devotion  to  the 
cause  she  had  espoused.  She  responded  cheerfully 
to  the  frequent  calls  for  new  recruits,  re-enlistments 
and  temporary  service.  Her  quota  was  always  full. 
To  encourage  enlistments,  it  was  voted,  November  18, 
1777,  "  that  the  town  will  supply  the  families  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  private  soldiers  be- 
longing to  this  town  that  are  engaged  in  the  Conti- 
nental army  with  the  necessaries  of  life  that  their 
circumstances  may  require."  February  IG,  1778,  it 
was  "voted  to  procure  for  each  soldier  in  the  Conti- 
nental army  doing  duty  for  this  town  one  pair  of 
shirts,  two  pair  of  stockings,  one  pair  of  shoes  and  a 
blanket."  This  undoubtedly  was  called  out  by  the 
dire  destitution  of  the  troops  at  Valley  Forge,  where 
Andover  had  a  respectable  contingent. 

In  1770  it  was  voted  "  to  hire  money  on  the  Town's 
credit,  and  immediately  procure  the  nece^ssaries  of 
life  for  the  use  of  the  families"  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
Continental  army. 

In  July,  1780,  it  was  voted  "  to  provide  for  the  three 
months'  enlisted  soldiers,  give  obligations  for  their 
State  pay  and  hire  money  on  the  town's  credit." 

In  December  of  the  same  year  it  was  voted  that 
"  the  Town  do  hereby  engage  to  every  able-bodied, 
effective  man  that  shall  Inlist,  that  in  case  the 
monthly  pay  of  forty  shillings  engaged  by  Con- 
gress, to  be  paid  in  money  of  the  new  emission,  shall 
depreciate  from  its  present  value,  which  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  now  equal  to  1°  of  the  same  sum  in  coined 
silver,  the  Town  will  fully  make  up  such  Depreciation 
at  the  Expiration  of  each  year's  service."  As  the 
Continental  paper  was  continually  on  the  downward 
slide,  this  backing  of  the  town  added  no  little  to  the 
security  of  the  soldier  and  to  the  cost  of  the  town. 

liut  the  trials  of  the  peojile  were  not  solely  those 
growing  out  of  the  enlistment  and  support  of  tlie  sol- 
diers engaged  in  the  war.  The  withdrawal  of  a  large 
number  of  the  young  and  efficient  cultivators  of  the 
soil  caused  the  farms  to  be  neglected,  and  thus  to  be- 
come unproductive.  The  interest  of  the  people  was 
so  centred  in  the  doings  of  the  army  and  the  legisla- 
tive assemblies  as  to  lessen  their  efficiency  in  their 
own  secular  all'airs.  They  rapidly  became  poorer 
year  by  year.  Their  homes  were  made  desolate  by 
the  death  or  protracted  absence  of  their  sons.  But 
amidst   these  trials,  so  wasting  and  long  continued, 
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we  find  no  nnirmuriiig  word  on  the  record-book  of 
the  town.  How  numy  soever  may  have  lieen  the 
tears  shod  in  secret,  and  the  privations  endured  in 
heroic  silence,  no  man  wavers  in  iiis  purpose.  There 
is  no  looiiing  bacic  to  the  ]irosperous  days  under  Brit- 
ish rule;  no  flinching  from  the  ne.vt  forward  step 
toward  independence,  however  dangerous  the  step 
may  be.  They  have  a  firm  faith  in  tlie  righteousness 
of  their  cause,  and  are  willing  to  trust  the  issue  to 
the  arbitrament  of  a  rigbtenus  God.  The  oppressive- 
ness of  their  condition,  the  under-stratum  of  sadness 
in  their  hearts,  is,  however,  sometimes  revealed  in 
their  public  acts. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  tension  of  that  terrible 
strife  having  been  taken  from  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  people,  they  found  themselves  exhausted,  un- 
settled, poor  and  encompassed  with  serious  difficul- 
ties. Taxes  were  heavy,  debts  were  numerous  and 
large,  metallic  mouey  was  scarce,  Continental  cur- 
rency was  worth  but  a  fraction  of  its  face  value,  and  daily 
depreciating.  The  products  of  the  farm  were  scanty, 
owing  to  the  years  of  neglect.  A  class  of  extortioners 
made  their  appearance,  who  exacted  enormous  in- 
terest, with  heavy  security,  for  ready  money.  The 
habits  of  the  camp  followed  not  a  few  of  the  returned 
soldiers  to  their  homes.  The  once  industrious, 
frugal  and  temperate  man  was  too  often  found  with 
the  idlers  at  the  tavern,  spending  his  scanty  earnings 
in  drink.  AVithal,  the  political  atmosphere  was  un- 
quiet, perturbed.  Authority  had  not  become  firmly 
seated  in  either  State  or  nation.  An  incipient  rebellion 
broke  out  in  the  western  section  of  the  State,  fomented 
and  stimulated  by  the  discontented  and  the  vaga- 
bonds of  all  other  sections.  Andover  speedily  took 
issue  with  this  spirit  of  insubordination,  while  admit- 
ting that  there  were  imperfections  in  the  government 
and  grievances  in  its  administration.  Under  the 
lead,  of  an  able  committee,  of  which  Hon.  Samuel 
Phillips,  then  president  of  the  Senate,  was  chairman, 
the  citizens  passed  and  put  on  record  this  expression  of 
their  sentiments  Sept.  25,  178G, — ''  We  esteem  it  our 
duty  at  tlie  present  day  to  bear  our  explicit  testimony 
against  all  riotous  and  illegal  proceedings,  and 
against  all  hostile  attempts  and  menaces  against  law, 
justice  and  good  government,  and  to  declare  our 
readiness  to  exert  ourselves  in  support  of  government 
and  the  excellent  Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  suppose  there  are  many 
things  complained  of  which  ought  to  be  remedied, 
and  it  is  our  desire  that  every  grievance  may  be  in  a 
constitutional  way  redressed."  Then  follow  six 
specitications  where  there  should  or  might  be  changes 
or  amendmends  of  existing  things  for  the  public  ben- 
efit. The  paper,  as  a  whole,  while  outspoken. in  re- 
gard to  the  existing  abuses  that  were  just  subjects  of 
complaint,  is  firm  in  its  tone  against  all  forcible  and 
unconstitutional  methods  of  redress. 

When     this     discontent    had    culminated    in    an 
armed  insurrection  led  by  former  officers  of  the  army, 
99i 


the  Governor  called  out  a  body  of  militia  for  its  sup- 
pression, a  fourth  of  which  force  was  taken  from  Suf- 
folk and  Essex  Counties.  Andover  responded  to  the 
call,  and  .sent  her  soldiers,  under  the  command  of 
General  Lincoln,  to  the  scene  of  disturbance,  pre- 
pared to  fight  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
the  Constitution  as  they  had  fought  to  secure  na- 
tional independence.  Happily,  while  there  was  toil- 
some marching,  there  was  no  occasion  for  actual 
fighting.  The  insurrectionists  quickly  fled  and  dis- 
persed on  the  approach  of  the  State  troops.  On  the 
dispersion  of  the  malcontents,  the  General  Court 
created  "a  special  commission  to  treat  with  the  dis- 
affected and  receive  their  submission,"  as  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  numbers  of  them  were  anxious 
to  renew  their  allegiance.  The  commissioners  selected 
were  General  Lincoln,  the  commander  of  the  troops; 
Samuel  Phillips,  President  of  the  Senate,  and  author 
of  the  Andover  declaration  of  sentiment;  and  Samuel 
Allyne  Otis,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  commission  entered  at  once  upon  its 
work,  and  traversing  rapidly  those  districts  of  the 
State  most  infected  with  the  spirit  of  resistance,  meet- 
ing the  disaffected  in  a  friendly  and  conciliatory  man- 
ner, in  the  course  of  a  month  succeeded  in  so  re- 
conciling the  discontented  as  effectually  to  prevent 
any  further  outbreak. 

Those  who  had  personally  participated  in  the  in- 
surrection by  bearing  arms  were  required  to  subscribe 
a  paper  confessing  their  wrong-doing,  and  that  they 
were  sincerely  penitent  for  the  same  and  desired  to  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance.  And  they  further  pledged 
themselves  to  defend  the  government  and  to  comply 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  as  good  citizens.  Two 
credible  witnesses  were  required  to  substantiate  the 
sincerity  of  the  person  making  this  confession  and 
agreement. 

The  commissioners,  in  their  report  to  the  General 
Court,  on  the  27th  of  April,  stated  that  seven  hundred 
and  ninety  persons  had  returned  to  their  allegiance 
and  that,  on  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  outbreak,  they  found  that  chief 
among  them  were  "private  debts,"  and  the  principal 
cause  of  these  debts  was  "an  undue  rise  of  articles  of 
foreign  growth  and  manufacture." 

The  condition  of  the  currency  was  a  great  cause  of 
complaint  and  a  very  serious  source  of  trouble.  The 
extreme  scarcity  of  coin  and  the  low  and  lessening 
value  of  the  Continental  currency  induced  not  a  few 
persons  to  advocate  the  issue  by  the  State  of  paper 
money.  In  opposition  to  this  measure  the  town  was 
outspoken.  At  a  meeting  held  on  the  17th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1785.  the  following  preamble  and  vote  were 
passed  :  "  Whereas,  It  has  been  said  that  a  neighbor- 
ing town  has  lately,  by  a  public  vote,  expressed  a  dis- 
position for  a  paper  currency;  voted,  that  Jo.shua 
Holt,  Esq.  (Representative  for  the  town  at  the  Gene- 
ral Court),  be,  and  he  is  hereby  instructed  in  case  any 
motion  shall  be  made  in  the  General  Court  for  intro- 
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ducing  a  paper  medium,  vigorously  and  perseveringly 
to  oppose  the  same,  as  being  a  measure  calculated,  in 
our  opinion,  to  promote  idleness,  dissipation  and  dis- 
honesty, and,  by  destroying  the  morals  of  the  people, 
to  bring  on  the  ruin  of  the  Commonwealth." 

Our  fathers  may  have  forecast  the  evils  consequent 
upon  the  issue  by  the  State  of  a  "paper  medium '' 
with  extravagant  forebodings,  but  their  experience 
with  the  Continental  currency  might  reasonably  cause 
them  anxious  solicitude  when  it  was  proposed  that 
the  State  should  go  into  the  manufacture  of  money. 
They  sagely  concluded  that,  while  a  "  paper  medium" 
might  pay  olf  debts,  it  would  not  promote  morality. 
As  early  as  1778  the  town  had  authorized  the  collec- 
tor of  taxes  "  to  receive  seventy-five  dollars  paper  as 
equal  to  one  silver  dollar."  The  authority  of  Con- 
gress, making  its  paper  currency  a  legal  tender,  and 
declaring  him  a  public  enemy  who  refused  to  take  it, 
could  not  prevent  its  depreciation  nearly  to  the  point 
of  worthlessness.  The  citizens  of  Andover  did  not 
wish  to  see  this  experiment  repeated  by  their  own 
Commonwealth. 

But  the  difficulties  and  trials  under  which  the  peo- 
ple labored  did  not  rapidly  disappear.  In  fact,  their 
condition  in  many  respects  was  more  trying  than 
when  subject  to  the  rule  of  Great  Britain.  Under 
these  disheartening  circumstances,  the  General  Court 
sent  out  an  address  to  the  people,  among  other  things 
recommending  and  inculcating  the  practice  of  "those 
virtues  which  are  necessary  to  foini  the  basis  of 
national  happiness."  On  receiving  this  address,  the 
town  chose  a  committee  to  take  it  into  consideration, 
and  to  report  what  measures  are  proper  to  be  adopted 
to  further  the  purposes  of  the  address.  "  The  Hon. 
Samuel  Phillips,  Esq.,  Capt.  Peter  Osgood,  Hon. 
Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Joshua  Holt,  Esq.,  Mr. 
Moody  Bridges,  Mr.  Ncheniiah  Abbot,  Lieut.  John 
Ingalls,  Mr.  John  Farnum  and  Capt.  John  Abbot, 
Jr.,"  composed  this  committee,  and  reported  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  That,  ill  Iheir  ojjinion,  a  doviation  from  the  pi  iiicl)ilcs  and  practice 
f  f  indufltry  and  economy  hni4  been  the  great  causo  of  th*^  scarcity  of 
upecic,  tlio  di'liniiiienry  in  tlio  payment  of  taxei*,  and  in  tli«  (ii^cliarge 
of  private)  drl)I»;  wliicli  dtdiiiquency  natnntlly  tcnrls  to  mar  tljo  repu- 
tation and  destroy  the  energy  of  Oovernnient,  and  to  |>ruduce  impatience 
In  creditors,  ait  well  as  nneiisiness  and  complaint  in  ilebtors;  and  tinit 
hence  arises  tlio  concern  and  disquietude  of  many  in  Itie  conununity. 
Your  (ktmmlttee,  therefore,  consider  this  deviation  aj*  u  fruitful  imrent  of 
the  evils  We  now  suiTer,  and  tlireuleuing  us  with  speedy  and  complete  ruin, 
unless  prevented  by  a  tlioruilgh  reform.  We,  therefore,  consider  it  of 
the  lilghust  impnilunee  to  recur  to  those  principles  from  which  wo  have 
declined,  and  to  exert  ourselves  for  the  encuurngement  of  the  maiiufnc- 
turesof  our  own  country  In  every  proper  way,  which  will  consist  with  the 
busliiesH  which  ought  to  engage  our  llrsl  attention,  viz.,  the  cultivation 
of  our  lands  ;  and  for  tills  purpose  the  following  resolve  is  proposed  to  be 
adopted  by  the  town  : 

"  Whereat  the  l.eglstiilnre  have  wurjioil  lliis  people  of  being  In  the 
precise  channel  In  which  the  liberties  of  Stales  have  been  generally 
swallowed  up ;  and  the  warning,  solemn  as  It  Is,  appears  to  l>e  founded 
In  the  highest  rciiHon  ;  and  as  It  Is  a  part  of  sound  wisdom  to  convert 
iiiUforltines  iind  eiibiliiltles  Into  llie  means  of  advunlage,  In  cheerful  Iml- 
lulioii  of  the  i*iilriollc  example  set  us  by  the  first  Magistnite  of  the  Coui- 
monwealih,  his  t^oiincll,  and  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  We  hereby 
resolve  to  refruin  Ironi,  and  as  far  us  lu  our  power  '  to  prevent  the  exces- 


sive use  and  consumption  of  articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  especially 
articles  of  lu.xHry  and  extravagance  ;  and  that  w-e  will  exert  our  best 
endeavors  for  the  prnniotiun  of  industry  and  onrown  nianufactnres.* 

".\nd  in  juirticiilur,  that  we  will  exert  ourselves  to  increase  our  wool 
and  flax  as  far  us  is  practicable.  That  we  will,  as  far  as  may  be,  avoid 
killing  our  sheep,  or  selling  them  for  slaughter,  after  shearing  time,  till 
the  wool  be  serviceable  for  clothing ;  And  that  we  will  exert  ourst  Ives  to 
promote  and  encourage  the  manufactures  of  wool  and  flax  and  other 
raw  materials  into  such  articles  as  shall  lie  useful  in  the  conininnity. 

"And  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  every  descripth  n,  but  heads  of 
families  in  particular,  are  hereby  solicited,  us  they  wouM  falsify  the  pre- 
dictions and  disappoint  the  hopes  of  those  who  are  inimical  to  our  Inde- 
pendence and  happiness ;  as  they  would  gratify  the  anxious  wishes  of 
our  best  friends  and  the  friends  of  freedom  in  general ;  as  they  regard 
the  political  well-being  of  themselves  and  posterity  ;  os  they  hold 
precious  the  memory  of  the  heroes  and  patriots,  and  of  our  own  kin- 
dred who  have  sacrificed  their  lives  that  we  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
virtuous  freedom  ;  to  unite  in  this  resolution,  and  to  exert  their  utmost 
influence,  in  every  proper  way,  to  promote  the  important  design  of  it. 

•'And  upon  this  occasion,  we  apply  ourselves  to  the  good  sense  and 
virtuous  disposttiona  of  the  female  sex,  to  the  youuger  us  well  as  the 
elder,  that  they  would  by  their  engaging  examples,  as  well  as  iu  other 
proper  ways,  devote  that  power  of  influence,  with  which  nature  hath 
endowed  them,  to  the  purpose  of  encouraging  every  species  of  economy 
in  living,  and  particularly,  that  neat  plainness  and  simplicity  iu  dress 
which  are  among  the  best  tokens  of  a  good  mind,  and  which  aeldoni 
fail  to  command  the  esteem  and  love  of  the  virtuous  and  wise;  giving 
preference  to  that  clothing  which  is  produced  from  our  own  Uocka,  and 
from  our  own  fields. 

"Your  Coinmittce,  upon  considering  the  principal  obstacles  that  lie 
in  the  way  of  the  desired  reform,  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  an  undue 
use  of  spirituous  liquors  has  a  powerful  influence  to  enervate  the  body 
to  enfeeble  the  mind,  and  to  promote  dissipation,  idleness  and  extrava- 
gance, which  are  never-falling  causes  of  poverty  and  niin.  They,  there- 
fore, consider  it  of  the  highest  impoi-tance  to  refrain  frotu  ourselves, 
and  to  discountenance  in  others,  the  undue  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
of  all  kinds.*' 

This  lengthy,  carefully-prepared  report,  with  its 
specific  recommendations  and  pledges,  was  maturely 
considered,  and,  being  read  and  put  to  vote,  paragraph 
by  paragraph,  was  accepted  and  adopted.  It  reveals 
to  us  a  state  of  things  in  the  town  far  from  pleading. 
With  debt,  delinquency  in  the  payment  of  taxes, 
scarcity  of  money  and  general  unthritt,  there  was 
laziness,  extravagance  and  intemperance.  There  is 
something  pathetic  in  this  urgent  apjical  for  indus- 
try, frugality  and  temiierance  to  the  ill-conditioned 
citizens  of  a  town  where  once  these  virtues  flourished 
as  if  indigenous  to  the  soil.  Some  might  have  ques- 
tioned whether  that  coveted  jewel,  independence,  had 
not  been  bought  at  too  great  cost. 

The  repeated  mention  of  mamifactures  and  the  en- 
couragement of  home  industries  shows  us  that  thus 
early  was  discerned  the  impulse  to  industry,  and  the 
source  of  prosperity  and  wealth  for  the  people  of  our 
State.  Home  manufactures  were  then  looked  to  as  a 
means  of  iiurca-sing  the  value  of  farm  products,  en- 
larging the  nuinl>er  and  variety  of  eiii]iloyment8, 
keeping  the  money  e.vpetulcd  for  manufactured  goods 
at  home,  and  stimulating  enterprise  and  industry 
among  the  people. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  names  or  the  number  of 
the  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  coun- 
try from  Andover  during  the  war;  nor  can  we  tell 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  how  many  of  the  An- 
dover soldiers  were  slain  in  battle,  or  how  many  died 
from  wounds  or  diseases  contracted  while  iu  thtiarmy. 
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One  account  says  that  during  the  war  twenty  soldiers 
died  from  the  South  Parish.  It  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed that  this  number  covers  the  deatlis  from  all 
causes  of  soldiers  from  this  parish,  during  the  eight 
years  of  war.  Nearly  every  family  had  its  repre- 
sentative in  the  army,  first  or  last.  More  than  fifty 
men  from  the  South  Parish  were  in  the  company  of 
Capt.  Ames  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  three  of 
whom  were  killed  and  seven  wounded. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  commissioned  ofticere 
from  .-Vndover  who  served  in  the  war,  as  compiled  by 
Miss  S.  L.  Bailey  in  her  carefully  prepared  and  ad- 
mirable volume,  entitled  "Historical  Sketches  of  An- 
dover"  ("comprising  the  present  towns  of  North  An- 
dover  and  Andover'').  The  writer  of  this  sketch  is 
greatly  indebted  to  Miss  Bailey  for  valuable  informa- 
tion so  laboriouslv  and  accuratelv  collected. 


Brigadier-General  Joseph  Frye. 
Colonel  Jamee  Krye. 
Colonel  Snniuel  .Tohnsoa. 
Colonel  Thomas  Poor.l 
Major  Smniiel  Osgood. 
Adjt.-Genl.  llinisley  Stevens. 
Captain  BenJ.imin  .\nies. 
Captain  Heno"  Abtwt. 
Captain  John  Abbot. 


Captain  Stephen  Ablwt. 
Captain  John  .\danis. 
Captain  Benjamin  Farnuni, 
Captain  Charles  Furbush. 
Captain  Joehna  Holt. 
Captain  Samuel  Johnson. 
Captain  John  Peabody. 
Dr.  Thoniaa  Kittredge.2 


CHAPTER    CXXXIII. 

X'SDOVER—iCotitinued). 
FORMATION  OF  COXSTITUTIOX — ISCIDESTS. 

The  war  having  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory  close, 
and  independence  of  Great  Britain  having  been 
achieved  and  acknowledged  by  the  European  powers, 
the  next  important  and  scarcely  less  difficult  task  to 
be  undertaken  was  the  formation  of  a  national  gov- 
ernment. The  problem  was  how  to  combine  into  one 
nation  thirteen  widely-separated  States,  with  strong 
sectional  and  hereditary  prejudices,  with  conflicting 
interests  and  sentiments,  and  diverse  social  habits, 
while  giving  reasonable  liberty  to  each  individual, 
adequate  powers  to  each  separate  State  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  its  domestic  affairs,  and  at  the  saine  time  to 
confer  sufficient  power  upon  the  central  government  to 
make  its  authority  obeyed  at  home  and  respected 
abroad.  The  immediate  solution  of  this  intricate 
problem  was  forced  upon  the  statesmen  and  people  of 
the  country. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation,  under  which  the  war 
had  been  conducted  to  the  desired  issue,  were  felt  to  be 
totally  inadequate  for  the  basis  of  a  permanent  and  ef- 
fective government.  The  outside  pressure  of  a  des- 
perate war  for  existence  being  removed,  there  was 
not  sufficient  adhesion  in  the  confederation  to  prevent 

1  Of  Methuen,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  serrice. 
•Surgeon  of  First  Regiment. 


the  States  from  falling  asunder,  and  thus  creating  con- 
fusion, rivalry  and  strife.  The  confederate  Congress  it- 
self recognized  this  fact,  and  called  a  convention  of 
the  States  to  meet  in  Piiiladelphia  to  consult  upon  the 
condition  of  the  country,  and  recommend  such  changes 
in  the  then-e.xistingforin  of  government  astlicy  might 
deem  wise  and  necessary.  This  convention  met,  ac- 
cording to  the  call,  on  the  14th  day  of  May,  1787. 
Sixty-five  delegates,  from  twelve  States,  were  elected 
to  this  assembly,  ten  of  whom  never  attended.  George 
Washington  was  made  President  of  the  Convention. 
After  four  months' thoughtful  deliberation  and  discus- 
sion, a  plan  for  a  Constitution  was  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  convention,  approved  by  amajority  of  its  mem- 
bers and  signed  by  thirty-nine  of  them.  It  was  then 
duly  submitted  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  by 
this  body  sent  to  the  several  States  for  amendment, 
ratification  or  rejection.  It  at  once  became  the  subject 
of  lively  discussion  the  country  over.  People  differed 
widely  as  to  its  merits  and  the  wisdom  of  its  adoption. 
Leading  statesmen  were  arrayed  on  either  side  of  the 
question.  The  yeomanry  of  the  country  divided  in 
like  manner.  With  this  state  of  feeling  among  the 
people,  the  Legislature  summoned  a  convention  to 
meet  in  Boston  on  the  9th  of  January,  1788,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  project  for  a  national  Constitu- 
tion and  to  act  thereon. 

The  delegates  to  this  convention  from  Andover 
were  Dr.  Thomas  Kittredge,  Peter  Osgood,  Jr.,  and 
William  Symmes,  Esq.  The  first  two  were  men  in 
mature  life,  of  tried  judgment  and  experienced  in 
public  affairs.  The  third  was  a  promising  lawyer, 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  the  son  of  the  fourth  pastor 
of  the  North  Andover  Parish,  who  had  secured  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-townsmen  by  his 
ability,  integrity,  fairness  and  independence.  This 
was  his  first  appearance  as  a  representative  of  the 
town  in  a  deliberative  assembly.  The  prevailing  senti- 
ment of  the  town  was  admitted  to  be  against  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  constitution,  and  the  dele- 
gates were  understood  to  be  in  accord  with  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment.  As  early  as  the  15th  of  November 
preceding,  nearly  two  months  before  the  meeting  of 
the  convention,  Mr.  Symmes  wrote  a  private  letter  to 
Mr.  Osgood,  afterwards  chosen  his  colleague,  at  the 
request  of  the  latter,  giving  his  impressions  as  to  the 
new  Constitution.  In  this  letter  he  reviews  in  detail 
its  more  important  provisions,  condemning  some  of 
them  in  scathing  language,  while  criticising  others 
as  of  dangerous  tendency.  The  cliief  brunt  of  his 
criticism  is  levied  against  the  great  power  vested 
in  the  National  Congress,  the  Judiciary  and  the  Presi- 
dent, In  the  closing  paragraphs  of  his  lengthy  letter 
he  says :  "  With  regard  to  the  Constitution  taken  into 
one  view,  it  is  a  complete  system  of  Federal  govern- 
ment, every  part  of  which  is  full  of  energy,  and  if  it 
be  established,  I  think  it  can  never  fail  of  being  obey- 
ed by  the  people;  and  no  combination  can  ever  be 
sufficiently  extensive  or  secret  to  subvert  it.   In  short, 
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the  system  would  make  us  formidable  abroad,  and 
keep  us  very  peaceable  aX  home,  and  with  some  amend- 
ments, niiglit  do  very  well  for  ns,  if  we  would  he  con- 
tented to  become  citizens  of  America,  and  confuse 
the  thirteen  stripes  and  change  the  stars  into  one  glori- 
ous sun.  Let  us  pause.  It  is  not  in  a  few  light  strict- 
ures, it  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  most  acute  and  methodi- 
cal essay,  that  the  merits  of  this  unexpected,  this 
wonderful  system  can  be  strictly  defined.  Reading  can- 
not be  apjilied,  and  experience  is  out  of  the  question. 
Thus  nnuh  we  may  easily  perceive  :  it  is  a  great,  almost 
atotal,  and  probably  a  final  change  with  regard  toevery 
state.  So  great  a  revolution  was  never  before  proposed 
to  a  people  for  their  consent.  In  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  that  a  matter  of  such  infinite  concern  should 
be  submitted  to  general  debate  throughout  such  an 
empire  as  this,  is  a  phenomenon  entirely  new.  Let 
us  make  a  due  return  to  that  Providence  by  which 
we  enjoy  the  privilege,  by  using  it  like  a  wise,  pru- 
dent and  free  people.  Let  us  equally  shun  a  hasty 
acceptance  or  a  precipitate  rejection  of  this  all-im- 
portant scheme.  And  if  our  final  decision  be  the 
effect  of  true  wisdom,  let  us  never  doubt  the  end  will 
be  happy." 

The  late  Hon.  Nathan  Hazen,  of  Andover,  who 
delivered  an  appropriate  address  on  the  lile  and  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Synimcs  at  Andover,  in  the  winter  of 
1859-60,  considers  this  letter  as  "  probably  the  earliest 
review  made  of  the  entire  instrument."  It  is  undoubt- 
edly a  fair  expression  of  the  views  held  by  a  large 
number  of  the  intelligent  citizens  of  the  town  at  the 
time,  and  on  this  account  merits  this  extended  notice. 

When  the  convention  assembled,  it  was  understood 
that  a  majority  of  the  members  were  either  decide<lly 
opposed  to  the  ratification  or  strongly  leaning  in  that 
direction.  But  the  friends  of  the  measure,  if  in  the 
minority,  comprised  some  of  the  ablest,  most  exper- 
ienced and  most  trusted  men  in  theState,  among  whom 
were  John  Hancock,  Theophilus  Parsons,  Rufus  King, 
Fisher  Ames,  James  Rowdoin,  Caleb  Strong  and 
Samuel  Adams.  With  candor,  with  urgency  and 
eloquence,  the  friends  of  the  measure  justified  its  ob- 
jectionable provisions  and  proclaimed  its  necessity. 

Among  the  foremost  of  those  to  oppose  it  was  Mr. 
Symmes.  After  listening  to  the  debate  for  a  week,  he 
arose,  and  with  a  modest  exordium,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  hesitation  at  diU'ering  from  men  so  much 
his  superiors  in  age,  wisdom  and  experience,  gave  his 
reasons  for  opposing  the  instrument,  especially  that 
section  relating  to  taxation  and  collection  of  the 
revenues.  This  speech  was  a  clear,  forcible  and  can- 
did presentation  <d'  the  chief  arguments  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure,  an<l  placed  Mr.  Symmes  at  once 
among  the  forenwst  leaders  of  the  opposition  in  the 
chamber.  In  closing,  with  rare  frankness  addressing 
the  chair,  he  said,  "Sir,  I  wish  the  gentlemen  who  so 
ably  advoc.ite  this  instrument  would  enlarge  upon 
this  formidalde  clause,"  (that  giving  Congress  power 
of  taxation   and  raising  revenue),  "and  I   most  sin- 


cerely wish  that  the  effect  of  their  reasoning  may  be 
my  conviction.  For,  sir,  I  will  not  dishonor  my  con- 
stituents by  supposing  that  they  expect  me  to  resist 
that  which  is  irresistible — the  force  of  reason.  No, 
sir;  my  constituents  wish  fi)r  a  firm,  efficient  conti- 
nental government — but  fear  the  operation  of  this 
which  is  now  proposed.  Let  thera  be  convinced 
that  their  fears  are  groundless,  and  I  venture  to 
promise  in  their  name  that  no  town  in  the  Common- 
wealth will  sooner  approve  the  form  or  be  better 
subjects  under  it." 

Theophilus  Parsons  and  others  made  reply  to  this 
forcible  speech,  with  such  convincing  arguments,  and 
set  forth  the  necessity  of  a  strong  government  with 
such  persuasive  reasons,  as  to  carry  conviction  to  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Symmes.  And  when  John  Hancock 
moved  certain  amendments  to  the  instrument,  which 
were  adopted  by  the  convention — (following  Mr. 
Turner,  who  had  also  opposed,  but  now  strongly 
favored  it) — he  arose  and  said, — 

"Mu.  PitB.siDKST.  eo  fLiuple  have  been  the  arguments  clruwn  from  our 
iKitiorial  diatreK^.  the  weakness  of  the  prvsent  coiiffdenilioii,  tile  danger 
of  iiistiint  diKUiiioit,  and  perhops  some  otber  topicii  not  included  Id 
these,  th»t  n  mun  must  be  ubstitittte  indeed  to  s;iy,  at  this  period,  that  a 
new  govertimeiit  is  needless.  One  is  proposed.  Shall  wo  rejctt  It 
totally,  or  shall  we  amend  it?  Let  any  uiun  I'ecolleet  or  peruse  tho 
debates  in  this  assembly,  and,  I  venture  to  siiy,  he  slwll  not  hesitate  a 
moment,  if  he  loves  hia  country,  in  making  his  election. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Presiileiit,  approving  the  amendmeuts,  and 
firmly  believing  they  will  lie  adopted,  1  recall  my  foniier  opposition, 
such  us  it  was,  to  this  Constitntion,  and  shall,  esia>ciatly  as  the  amend- 
ments are  to  bo  a  sUmdiitg  instruction  to  our  delegates  until  they  ar» 
obtained,  give  it  niy  unreserved  a^sent. 

"  In  so  doing  1  stand  acquitted  to  my  own  cotutcienco.  I  hope  and 
trust  Z  shall  to  my  constituents,  and  know  1  shall  before  God",  (lay- 
ing his  hand  on  bis  breast). 

This  was  a  manly  utterance;  heroic,  too,  in  the 
face  of  the  recent  vote  of  his  constituents;  for,  while 
the  debate  was  going  on  in  the  convention  subsequent 
to  the  first  speech  of  Mr.  Symmes,  the  town  held  a 
meeting  "  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  senti- 
ments of  the  inhabitants  on  the  subject  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution."  This  meeting  was  more  numer- 
ously attended  than  any  preceding  one  in  its  history, 
and  strong  feeling  was  maiiil'e.-'ted.  On  the  question 
being  put  by  Judge  Phillips,  the  moderator,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  votes  were  counted  in  favor  of  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  for  its  rejection.  The  two  colleagues  of 
Mr.  Symmes  voted  in  accordance  with  this  action  of 
the  town,  though  the  town  refused  togive  instructiona 
to  her  delegates. 

The  course  of  Mr.  Symmes,  in  changing  his  attitude 
from  that  of  an  outspoken  opponent  to  that  of  a  decided 
friend  of  the  measure,  and  his  vote  for  its  ratifica- 
tion, had  undoubtedly  great  weight  with  the  wavering 
members  of  the  convention.  Mr.  Hazen  thinks  it 
probably  changed  the  final  vote  from  rejection  to 
ratification.  He  reasons  in  this  wise:  " It  is  moder- 
ate to  suppose  that,  being  the  ablest  member  in  the 
opposition,  his  knowledge  the  best,  his  motives 
wholly  unimpeached,  and  yielding,  a»  he  declared. 
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only  to  the  power  of  argument  irresistible  by  his  own 
mind,  changing  his  vitws,  and  ranging  himself  on 
the  other  side,  in  so  large  an  assembly,  he  would 
carry  nine  votes  besides  his  own.  The  change  of 
vote  in  this  number  only  would  have  reversed  the 
judgment  of  the  convention.  If,  then,  he  led  nine 
delegates  for  the  Constitution,  who,  but  for  his  persua- 
sion, would  have  voted  against  it,  we  probably  owe 
to  his  action  whatever  benetits  the  country  has  de- 
rived from  the  ado))tion  of  the  Federal  Union  by 
Massachusetts  at  that  time.  The  contemporary 
opinion  was,  that,  if  it  had  been  rejected  by  this 
State,  it  would  not  have  been  accepted  by  nine 
others."  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  self-sacrific- 
ing action  of  the  young,  independent  and  conscien- 
tious lawyer  from  .Vndover  was  of  inestimable  benefit 
to  the  whole  country.  No  one  now  donbts  the 
wisdom  or,  in  foct,  the  necessity  at  that  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

But  Mr.  Syrames  paid  the  penalty  of  disregarding 
the  expressed  wishes  of  his  excited  constituents. 
Oil  returning  home  he  met  with  a  cold  reception. 
His  honesty  and  heroism  were  not  appreciated. 
Friends  fell  away.  Of  a  sensitive  nature  and  con- 
scious of  his  own  rectitude,  he  could  not  long  brook 
this  distrust  and  alienation  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He 
soon  removed  to  Portland,  Maine,  where  he  achieved 
eminence  and  acquired  property.  The  division 
which  took  place  in  the  town  on  this  question  was 
unprecedented  and  long  continued.  Says  Abbot,  in 
his  "History  of  Andover"  (1829),  "the  disagreement 
on  this  subject  was  the  occasion  of  a  lasting  division 
in  town." 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
election  of  Washington  to  the  Presidency,  nothing  of 
special  interest  seems  to  have  occurred  in  the  civil 
history  of  the  town  for  a  number  of  years.  Certain 
events  of  local  interest  that  transpired  at  divers  times 
it  may  be  well  here  to  mention. 

It  is  said  that  a  slave  named  Salem  Poor,  belonging 
to  one  of  the  Andover  companies  that  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  shot  and  killed  Lieut. -Colonel 
Abercombie,  of  the  British  army.  The  story  runs 
that,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Americans  from  the 
redoubt,  in  defending  which  they  had  exhausted 
their  ammunition,  the  British  colonel  sprang  upon 
the  parapet  exclaiming,  "The  day  is  ours  I"  Salem, 
hearing  the  boastful  shout,  turned  around,  and,  taking 
deliberate  aim  with  his  musket,  shot  the  officer  dead. 
For  this  act  he  was  highly  commended  by  the  officer 
in  command,  and  became  quite  a  hero  in  his  com- 
pany. At  a  later  day  he  was  called  "a  brave  and 
gallant  soldier"  in  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature 
recommending  him  as  deserving  some  fitting  reward. 

On  the  23d  day  of  May,  1783,  James  Otis  died,  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Jacob  Osgood,  in  Andover,  West 
Parish,  where  he  had  resided  for  some  time.  This 
gifted  man  had  been  among  the  foremost,  firmest  and 
most  effective  patriots  of  the  country  in  his  pronounced 


resistance  to  the  tyrannous  acts  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. His  eloquent  speeches  and  forcible  writings 
enlightened  and  electrified  his  countrymen.  In  the 
month  of  February,  ITlil,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
controversy  between  Parliament  and  the  colonies, 
"in  the  crowded  council-chamber  of  the  old  Town 
House  in  Boston,"  before  Chief  Justice  Hutchinson 
and  his  four  associates,  arguing  against  the  act  of 
Parliament  empowering  the  collectors  of  customs  to 
call  to  their  assistance  all  the  executive  officers  of  the 
colony,  he  appealed  to  reason,  universal  principles 
founded  in  truth,  the  Charter  of  Massachusetts  and 
to  the  British  Constitution  itself,  declaring  that  "an 
act  of  Parliament  against  the  Constitution  is  void." 
So  effective  was  this  speech  that  Hutchinsrn  secured 
from  his  associates  a  delay  in  their  decision.  It  was 
likewise  the  electric  spark  that  fired  the  soul  of  the 
young  barrister,  John  Adams,  as  he  sat  listening  in 
the  council-chamber.  It  was  the  bugle-note  which 
heralded  the  coming  Revolution.  Says  Bancroft, 
"  With  a  tongue  of  flame  and  the  inspiration  of  a  seer, 
he  stepped  forward  to  demonstrate  that  all  arbitrary 
authority  was  unconstitutional  and  against  law." 
This  speech  before  the  colonial  justices  has  been 
called  the  "opening  scene  of  American  resistance." 
From  this  time  for  five  years  onward  wefind  the  name 
of  James  Otis  associated  with  the  names  of  Samuel 
Adams  and  Joseph  Warren  in  all  the  patriotic  move- 
ments of  the  colony  antagonistic  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  mother  country.  But,  most  unfortu- 
nately, his  work  came  to  an  untimely  close.  Being 
of  a  sensitive  and  excitable  nature,  his  splendid  in- 
tellectual powers  gradually  gave  way  under  the 
heavy  strain  put  upon  them.  Enfeebled  in  mind, 
but  not  demented,  he  lived  to  see  the  close  of  the 
war,  passing  his  last  years  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Osgood. 
On  the  23d  of  May,  a  month  after  the  proclamation  of 
peace,  a  storm  coming  up,  the  family  hastily  came 
together  in  the  sitting-room  of  the  house.  Mr.  Otis, 
with  a  cane  in  his  hand,  stood  leaning  against  the 
entry-door,  diverting  the  household  with  a  story, 
when  there  suddenly  came  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning 
attended  by  a  clap  of  thunder  that  shook  the  building 
to  its  foundations.  Without  a  word,  or  the  movement 
of  a  muscle,  Mr.  Otis  fell  dead  into  the  arms  of  Mr. 
Osgood,  who,  seeing  his  condition,  sprang  forward  to 
catch  him.  No  other  person  in  the  room  was  in  the 
least  harmed.  No  slightest  mark  could  be  found  on 
the  person  of  Mr.  Otis.  He  had  frequently  expressed 
a  wish  to  die  by  a  stroke  of  lightning.  A  kind  Provi- 
dence granted  his  prayerful  desire.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  taking  off  of  this  aged  patriot  by  a  flash 
of  lightning  in  singular  consonance  with  the 
fervid,  brilliant  and  effective  oratory  of  his  earlier 
years. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war  a  serious  difficulty 
was  encountered  by  the  Americans  from  the  lack  of 
ammunition.  When  Gen.  Washington,  on  taking 
command  of  the  troops  at  Cambridge,  began  to  make 
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preparations  for  an  attack  upon  the  British  in  Boston, 
he  foutiil  to  his  consternation  that  there  "  were  not 
more  tliaii  about  thirty  barrels  of  powder  in  the 
camp,"  and  when,  after  considerable  delay,  a  partial 
supply  had  been  obtained  from  the  Jerseys,  he  had 
scarcely  ammunition  to  serve  for  more  than  a  single 
day  in  a  general  action.  This  was  an  alarming  state 
of  things  to  be  kept  profoundly  secret  from  foes,  and 
told  only  in  whispers  to  trusted  friends.  As  one  of 
the  confidential  friends  of  the  General,  and  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  Mr.  Samuel  Phillips, 
Jr.,  became  aware  of  the  fact.  On  the  3d  of  January, 
177G,  Mr.  Phillips  made  a  proposal  to  the  Provincial 
Legislature  to  erect  a  powder-mill  in  Andover,  with 
their  approval  and  co-operation.  This  proposal  was 
accepted,  and  an  agreement  entered  into  to  supply 
him  with  saltpetre  and  sulphur,  and  a  bounty  of 
eight  pence  per  pound  was  granted  him  for  all  the 
powder  he  should  furnish.  He  was  to  sell  to  the  gov- 
ernment only,  or,  with  their  approval,  to  other  States. 
Mr.  Phillips  at  once  entered  upon  his  novel  under- 
taking. Purchasing  a  mill-seat  on  the  banks  of  the 
Shawshin  Kiver,  he  summoned  his  neighbors  to  aid 
him  in  constructing  a  canal,  frankly  telling  them  the 
state  of  things,  and  saying,  "I  want  your  help,  and 
will  engage  to  pay  you,  if  the  business  pays;  but  if 
it  fails,  you  must  consent  to  lose  your  labor ;  the 
powder  is  needed  for  the  common  cause,  and  we  must 
work  together."  They  eagerly  engaged  in  the  ardu- 
ous work,  which  was  soon  completed,  Mr.  Phillips 
himself,  shovel  in  hand,  working  with  the  rest  from 
morning  till  night.  By  the  10th  of  May  he  began  to 
deliver  powder  from  his  mill,  and  during  the  year 
large  supplies  were  furnished  from  it  for  the  army 
and  war-vessels, — not  less  than  fifteen  thousand  and 
six  hundred  pounds.  In  the  mean  time  other  mills 
had  been  erected  ;  but  this  was  the  chief  manufactory 
in  the  country.  The  powder-mill,  thus  patriotically 
built,  proved  a  pecuniary  success,  and  was  continued 
in  operation  till  17%,  when,  having  for  the  second 
time  been  partially  demolished  by  an  explosion,  the 
business  was  abandoned. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  first  administration  Wash- 
ington made  a  toiir  through  the  Ea.stern  States  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making 
personal  observations  as  to  the  condition  of  the  ]ieo- 
ple  and  country.  He  left  the  executive  residence  in 
New  York  on  the  15lh  of  October,  1789,  in  his  pri- 
vate four-horse  carriage,  attended  by  his  official  and 
private  secretaries.  His  entire  journey  was  an  ova- 
tion. 

On  his  way  from  Boston  to  Salem  a  company  of 
horsemen  from  Andover,  under  Capt.  Osgood,  consist- 
ing of  fifty  men  or  more  in  red  uniforms  striped  with 
green,  met  him  at  Lynn,  and  continued  as  bis  escort 
till  he  reache(i  Portsmouth.  This  marked  attention 
was  paid  the  President  at  the  instance  of  Judge 
Phillil>s,  u  personal  friend  an<l  enthusiastic  admirer. 

On  the  return  journey  the  Presidential  party  i)asaed 


the  night  in  Haverhill.  Taking  an  early  start  the  next 
Thursday  morning,  November  5th,  they  breakfasted 
in  Andover  at  the  tavern  of  Deacon  Isaac  Abbot,  now 
the  residence  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Locke.  The  biog- 
rapher of  Judge  Phillips,  Prof.  J.  L.  Taylor,  relates, 
"that  while  tarrying  here  he  asked  the  little  daugh- 
ter of  Deacon  Abbot  to  mend  for  him  his  riding  glove; 
and  when  she  had  done  this,  took  her  upon  his  knee 
and  gave  her  a  kiss,  which  so  elated  Miss  Priscilla, 
that  she  would  not  allow  her  face  to  be  washed  again 
for  a  week." 

After  breakfast  the  President  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Phillips  to  his  mansion  on  the  hill,  in  the  south- 
east parlor  of  which  he  was  introduced  to  Madam 
Phillips  and  familiarly  entertained  by  herself,  the 
Judge  and  their  children  for  half  an  hour  or  so.  The 
moment  her  distinguished  visitor  left  the  room,  the 
courtly  madam  "  tied  a  piece  of  ribbon  upon  the  chair 
he  had  occupied  during  the  interview,  and  there  it 
remained  ever  afterwards  until  the  day  of  his  death, 
when  she  substituted  for  it  a  band  of  crape."  The 
people  gathered  in  large  numbers  on  the  green  before 
the  Mansion  House  to  gaze  upon  the  face  and  form 
of  the  man  who  had  earned  the  title  "  Father  of  his 
Country."  To  gratify  this  laudable  and  aflectionate 
curiosity  of  the  people,  the  President,  mounting  his 
horse,  rode  upon  the  green,  and  there  received  the 
hearty  greetings  of  the  crowd  of  men,  women  and 
children,  after  which  he  departed  for  Lexington, 
attended  by  Judge  Phillips  and  a  cavalcade  of  citizens. 
The  tavern  where  Washington  took  breakfast  became 
thus  a  place  of  note,  and  still  continues  an  object  of 
interest  to  the  inquisitive. 

Judge  Phillips'  residence,  built  in  I7S2,  was,  at  the 
time,  the  largest  and  finest  house  in  town.  After  his 
death  it  was  purchased  by  the  trustees  of  Phillips 
Academy,  and,  under  the  name  of  the  Mansion  House, 
has  been  one  of  the  best-known  landmarks  of  Andover. 
In  the  early  morning  of  November  29th,  1887,  fires 
burst  forth  in  two  separate  portions  of  the  venerated 
and  almost  sacred  building,  and  the  morning  light 
showed  only  the  three  tall  chimneys  left  standing 
among  the  smoking  ruins. 

During  the  administration  of  President  John  Ad- 
ams the  relations  of  our  government  with  the  Re- 
public of  France  became  severely  strained.  The 
French  Directory  treated  our  plenipotentiaries  with 
marked  insolence,  openly  made  aggressions  upon  our 
commerce,  sent  emissaries  to  stir  up  a  factious  op- 
position to  the  administration,  persisted  in  extrava- 
gant demands  for  money,  and,  in  manifold  ways,  by 
irritating  acts,  brought  the  two  republics  fearfully 
near  an  open  rupture.  In  this  perilous  condition  of 
affairs,  the  whole  country  being  iu  a  feverish  state  of 
anxiety,  a  legally  called  meeting  of  the  inhabitanta 
of  the  town  was  held  on  the  14th  day  of  Jlay,  1798, 
for  the  purpose,  as  the  call  reads,  "  to  see  if  the  town 
will  take  any  measures  for  expressing  their  approba- 
tion of  the  measures  taken  by  the  President  of  the 
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I'^nited  States  in  regard  to  the  French  Repnblie,  and 
that  we  will  support  our  government  against  the  se- 
cret or  open  attempts  of  any  nation  whatever." 
There  was  an  exceptionally  large  attendance  at  this 
meeting.  After  a  free  discussion  regarding  the  state 
of  aflaii-s,  a  committee  was  selected  to  prepare  an  ad- 
dress to  the  President.  The  members  of  this  com- 
mittee were  "Hon.  Samuel  Phillips,  Moody  Bridges, 
Thomas  Kittredge,  Joshua  Holt  and  George  Os- 
good. After  a  short  recess  the  committee  made  the 
following  report: 

"Thlhf  PraUlenI  of  Ihe  United  (Hale)  : 

"  Sir,  We,  the  freeboldere  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  An- 
dorer,  in  the  Comnioawealtli  of  M»ss»chiisetta,  heg  leave  to  join  the 
multitude  of  our  fcllow-cilizens  in  presenting  you  our  warmest  grati- 
tude for  that  wi^om,  vigilance,  integrity  and  patriotism  which  have 
marked  your  administration  ;  .ind  in  particular,  for  your  persevering  so- 
licitude to  preserve  to  these  States  the  blessings  of  peace  and  neutnility, 
upon  such  terms  as  would  consist  with  the  preservation  of  Lur  essential 
rights  aud  interests- 

"  .\lthough  repeated  attempts  tn  accommodate  subsisting  differences 
with  the  French  Republic  have  not  produced  the  effect  which  might 
have  been  reasonably  expected,  they  may  prove  essential  means  of  our 
political  salvation  by  unfolding  the  designs  and  enormous  demands  of 
that  government,  which  we  have  been  unwilling  to  conclude  our  enemy. 
This  disclosure  must  produce  universal  conviction  that  no.  hope  of 
safety  is  left  for  us  without  our  own  united  virtuous  exertion. 

"  We  therefore  again  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  solemn  and  repeated 
calls  on  the  proper  dejiartments  to  make  the  most  speedy  and  effectual 
provision  against  the  worst  events ;  for  your  firm  resolution  that  you 
will  never  surrender  the  independence  or  essential  interests  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  for  summoning  the  people  to  unite  with  you  in  supplicating 
the  direction  and  blessing  of  that  Almighty  Being  under  whose  pa- 
tronage, if  not  criminal  ourselves,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  any 
power  on  earth.  In  the  same  resolution  we  hold  it  to  be  our  'luty,  with 
that  of  every  .\merican,  cordially  to  concur. 

"  Every , attempt  to  detach  us  from  our  government,  which  is  the 
work  of  our  own  bands,  and  from  whence  we  have  already  derived 
blessings  far  surpa^ing  the  highest  expectations  of  its  warmest  admir- 
ers— we  rci»el  with  indignation. 

'•  To  abandon  such  a  Government,  and  the  invaluable  privileges,  civil 
and  religious,  enjoyed  under  it,  from  any  considerations  whatever, 
wiiuld  be  acting  a  part  unworthy  the  descendants  of  our  renowned  an- 
cestors, bring  indelible  infamy  on  ourselves — be  an  act  of  treachery  to 
our  posterity,  and  betray  the  basest  ingratitude  to  and  distrust  of  that 
Supreme  Being  who  gave  us  these  blessings. 

"  With  an  humbi*  reliance,  therefore,  on  this  Being,  whom  we  do,  and 
ever  will,  acknowledge  as  the  Arbiter  of  nations  ;  and  confiding  in  the 
w  sdom,  patriotism  and  firmness  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  our 
country,  we  are  determined  at  every  hazard,  to  support  those  measures 
which  they  shall  prescribe  for  the  defence  of  these  blessings.'' 

After  the  reading  of  this  report  it  was  "  voted 
unanimously,  that  the  foregoing  address  be  accepted 
and  forwarded  by  the  town  clerk  to  the  Representa- 
tive of  this  district  in  Congress,  to  be  by  him  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United  States.'' 

The  representative  of  the  district  at  this  time  was 
the  Hon.  Bailey  Bartlett,  of  Haverhill,  who  was 
afterwards,  for  forty  years,  high  sheriff  of  Essex 
County. 

A  speedy  answer  was  received  from  the  President 
to  this  address,  which  was  as  follows : 

"  To  the  Frtehotder*  and  tHher  inhabUamlt  of  the  town  of  Andoter,  in  the 
State  of  MattachitMitA  : 
"  Gentlemen, — Your  address,  noanimonaly  adopted  ata  legal  and  very 
full  meeting,  has  been  presented  to  me  by  your  Itepiesentative  in  Con- 
gresit,  Mr.  Barilett,  and  received  with  great  pleasure.  When  you  ac- 
knowledge in  my  administration,  wisdom,  vigilance,  integrity,  patriot- 


ism and  persevering  solicitude  to  preserve  to  these  States  the  blessings  of 
peace  and  neutnility,  upon  such  terms  as  would  consist  with  the  pre- 
servation of  our  essential  rights  and  intcresta,  you  command  my  sincere 
gnititude. 

'*  The  unfriendly  designs  and  unreasonable  demands  of  that  govern- 
ment, whom  we  have  been  unwilling  to  ronclude  our  enemy,  have  been 
long  suspected  by  many,  upon  very  probable  grounds  ;  but  never  so 
clearly  avowed  and  demonstrated  ad  of  late.  May  the  discovery  prove 
the  essential  means  of  our  political  salvation.  The  conviction  appears 
now  to  be  nearly  uuivermi,  that  uu  hope  of  safety  is  left  for  us  without 
our  own  virtuous  exertions. 

*'The  indignation  with  which  you  repel  every  attempt  to  detach  you 
from  that  government,  which  is  the  work  of  your  own  hands,  and  from 
whence  you  have  derived  blessings  far  surpassing  the  highest  expecta- 
tions of  its  warmest  admirers,  aud,  in  short,  all  the  sentiments  of  this 
excellent  address,  do  you  great  honour. 

"  John  Adams. 

"  Philadelphia,  May  25,  1798." 

We  have  here  a  good  illustration  of  the  deep  in- 
terest taken  by  the  people  at  large  in  the  affairs  of 
the  national  goverment.  It  is  doubtless  true  that 
Mr.  Phillips,  then  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State,  and  for  many  years  an  active  participant  in 
State  and  national  aflairs,  exercised  great  influence 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  Still,  he  was 
rather  the  voice  than  the  mind  of  the  people.  He 
gave  expression  to  the  opinions  of  the  yeomanry,  as 
they  could  not  have  done  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
opinions  were  theirs,  crudely  conceived,  it  may  be, 
and  roughly  wrought  out  in  their  own  minds  and 
experiences. 

We  see  here  also  with  what  freedom  the  people  of 
a  small  country  town  addressed  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  land,  expressing  their  opinions  with  frankness 
and  fearlessly,  as  to  an  equal,  but  respectfully,  as 
addressing  the  most  exalted  persouage  in  the  country. 
We  see  at  once,  too,  in  his  reply,  how  highly  grati- 
fied the  President  was  by  this  timely  addre.-s  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  little  country  town.  Remember- 
ing that  he  was  the  executive  of  "  a  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,"  the 
approval  of  the  people  was  a  solace  to  his  heart  and 
a  stimulant  to  his  righteous  purpose,  when  sorely 
beset  with  difficulties.  The  favorable  opinion  of  the 
obscure  and  weak  not  seldom  may  so  confirm  the 
judgment  of  the  exalted  aud  wi^e  as  to  give  them 
the  courage  to  act  according  to  their  convictions. 
What  the  address  of  the  inhabitants  did  to  aid 
John  Adams  in  holding  the  nation  steadfast  to  her 
moorings  amidst  the  surges  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, no  one  can  tell.  It  certainly  gave  him  encour- 
agement and  comfort. 


CHAPTER    CXXXIV, 

ANDOVER— (Conitnued). 

THE   WAR  OF  TUE   EEBELLION. 

Ox  the  18th  of  April,  18G1,  six  days  after  the  first 
rebel  shot  was  fired  against  the   United  States  fort, 
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Sumter,  situated  in  Charleston  harbor,  and  three  days 
alter  President  Lincoln  had  sent  out  his  warlike 
proclamation,  summoning  to  arms  seventy-five  lliou- 
sand  peaceful  citizens  for  the  defense  of  the  national 
authority,  Andover  began  her  active  efforts  to  suppress 
the  Rebellion  and  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  the 
national  government.  On  the  evening  of  tliat  day 
there  was  a  small,  hastily-gathered  assembly  of  the 
citizens  of  Frye  village  and  neighborhood  in  their 
village  hall  for  consultation  with  regard  to  the  raising 
and  drilling  of  troops  to  answer  the  call  of  the  Presi- 
dent. After  some  discussion  and  patriotic  speeches 
it  was  thought  best  to  defer  action  as  a  neighborhood, 
and  await  the  action  of  the  citizens'  meeting,  already 
notified  for  the  coming  Saturday  evening  at  the  Town 
Hall. 

At  this  meeting  there  was  a  very  full  attendance  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  from  all  sections,  com- 
prising persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  and  classes. 
It  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  Francis  Cogswell, 
Esq.,  as  president,  with  thirteen  of  the  most  promi- 
nent citizens  of  the  town  as  vice-presidents.  Prayer 
was  offered  by  Prof  Stowe,  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary. The  following  persons  were  designated  to  pre- 
pare resolutions  for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting 
Judge  Jlarcus  Morton,  Jr.,  Prof.  Calvin  E.  Stowe, 
Oliver  H.  Perry,  Wm.  G.  Means  and  Samuel  Ray- 
mond, who  reported  resolutions  as  follows : 

**SfBoived,  That  the  armed  hostility  to  the  United  States  government, 
now  assumed  by  a  portion  of  the  Southern  people,  is  entirely  without 
jnstiticatiun  in  anything  which  the  National  Administration  has  done 
or  i>r<>po(teB  to  do.  That  the  claim  of  a  right  to  secede  at  will  is  utterly 
subversive  of  all  government,  and  leaves  the  nation  a  prey  to  anarchy, 
like  that  of  the  South  American  republic?,  at  the  close  of  ever>"  election. 
That  the  robbing  of  the  nation  by  the  Secessiouistd  of  its  money,  forli- 
flcatiuns,  arms,  mints,  ships,  custom-houses  and  other  pro|)erty,  levying 
war  apiinst  the  government  by  the  raising  of  trooj>s,  ami  gathering 
munitions  of  every  kind,  firing  upon  the  national  flag,  and  attempting 
to  murder  the  national  soldiere  white  in  the  unaggressive  discharge  of 
their  duties,  anrl  the  crying  out  against  coercion  on  the  part  of  the 
General  Government,  wlienever  it  makes  the  least  attempt  at  prepora- 
tion  to  defen<l  itself  and  its  property  against  these  open,  long-contin- 
ued au<l  insolent  assjtults,  is  absurd,  malignant  and  mean,  beyond  all 
parallel  tn  civilized  history,  and  deserves  the  utter  conteinpt  and 
detestation  of  mankind. 

"  Itttnihx<i,  That  the  present  position  and  action  of  the  Secessionists 
is  not  in  consequence  of  any  grievance  actually  emlured,  or  even  antici- 
J)ated,  from  the  General  Goverliiiu-nt,  but  the  meditated  result  of  a  plan, 
cherished  for  more  than  thirty  years  paat,  by  certjvin  restless  and  am- 
bitious men  at  the  South,  to  ostjiblisb  a  great  slave  empire  in  the  fertile 
regiuns  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, — a  Jilan  with  which  the  better  part 
of  the  Southerners  themB<-lves  have  no  sym{iathy.  That  (hey  are  kept 
quiet  by  intimidation  and  violence  only,  and  that  the  leaders  of  this 
rebellious  movement  are  so  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  dare  not, 
and  never  will,  submit  their  own  action  to  a  fair  vote  of  the  iH-ople. 

*'  lUtolced,  That  the  exigencies  of  the  present  crisis  imperatively  de- 
nuind  of  all  palriola  and  true  friends  of  liberty  and  order  tlirou(;hout 
the  land  that,  suB|»eudiug  for  the  lime  the  discussion  of  minor  imrty 
ditfereneea,  they  unite  heart  anil  soul  tu  susliiiu  the  government  against 
its  lawlesH  aasallantn ;  and  that  the  zeal  and  energy  witli  which  all  par- 
ties atuong  us  aiv  now  actually  pursuing  this  course  gives  the  best 
evidence  of  the  sincerity  uf  their  patriotism,  and  ufTords  the  most  en- 
couraging Indlcatliins  of  the  tinal  success  of  their  efforts,  and  of  the 
peria'tully  of  the  free  iustilutious  which  have  btxn  so  wisely  established 
In  this  western  worltl,  at  the  expense  uf  so  much  labor  and  self-denlab 
so  much  treasu^'e  and  blood. 

"  lirnAcfl,  That,  lu  the  present  violent  proctwdlugM  of  the  Secession- 
Ills  cau  bo  iucce«sfully  resisted  in  no  other  way  than  by  an  overpower- 


ing military  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  National  Government,  we 
hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  raise,  sustain  and 
encoiinige  such  a  force  ;  and  that,  either  by  la-aring  arms  ourselveii,  or 
by  contributing  according  to  our  ability  to  support  the  men  who  do  bear 
arms,  and  their  families,  wo  wilt  take  our  full  sliare  in  ttiis  great  strug- 
gle, and  fight  a-s  our  fathers  fought  when  corapelted  by  a  like  uecea- 
sity. 

"  liemh-ed.  That  the  young  men  of  .\ndover  who  are  about  organiz- 
ing themselves  into  a  military  company  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  th« 
government,  Imve  now,  and  shall  continue  to  have,  our  warmest  sym- 
pathy and  most  cordial  support." 

These  resolutions  were  received  by  the  audience 
with  unbounded  applause,  and,  after  short  speeches 
in  the  same  strain  by  able  speakers,  were  unanimously 
and  enthusiastically  adopteil. 

This  meeting  further  raised  a  committee  of  twenty- 
five,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of  "devising  and 
carrying  iuto  effect  such  mea-sures  as  they  deem  ex- 
pedient for  the  support  and  defence  of  our  national 
government  during  the  present  rebellion."  At  a  sub- 
sequent meetiug  the  following  persons  were  designated 
as  members  of  this  committee : 

Francis  Cogswell,  Peter  Smith,  John  Dove,  William 
Chivkering,  Amos  Abbott,  Joseph  Holt,  William  P. 
Foster,  Nathan  Frye,  Jedediah  Burtt,  Stephen  D. 
Abbott,  Willard  Pike,  Isaac  O.  Blunt,  James  Shaw, 
George  Foster,  William  Jenkins,  Calvin  E.  Stowe, 
Moses  Foster,  Jr.,  Benjamin  F.  Wardwell,  John  Aiken, 
Ik'iijamin  Boynton,  William  Abbott,  Nathan  Shat- 
tuck,  John  Abbott,  James  Bailey  and  Warren  F. 
Draper. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting.  May  6th,  it  was  voted  to 
furnish  each  volunteer  with  a  uniform,  not  exceeding 
in  value  fourteen  dollars,  and  seventeen  dollars  in 
money,  and  to  every  one,  on  being  mustered  into 
service,  a  rubber  blanket  and  such  other  articles  as 
shall  be  deemed  necessary,  to  the  amount  of  six  dollars; 
to  remit  the  poll-tax  of  every  one  who  shall  perform 
regular  drill ;  to  pay  each  enrolled  volunteer  fifty  cents 
(breach  day's  drill,  not  exceeding  sixty  days  in  all  ;  to 
pay  the  family  of  each  married  volunteer,  except  the 
commissioned  ollicers,  the  sum  of  eight  dollars  per 
month  during  the  continuance  of  such  volunteer  in  the 
service  of  the  government,  or  until  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  town.  For  these  purposes  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars were  voted  and  a|)|)r()priated. 

Tlie  months  of  May  and  June  were  crowded  with 
work  and  military  activity.  The  jiatriotism  and  ardor 
of  the  people  found  expression  in  freiiuent  jiublic 
meetings,  fervitl  addresses,  vigorous  resolutions,  enlist- 
ments, sewing  circles,  flag-raisings,  military  music  and 
patriotic  songs,  liberal  donations  (the  firm  of  Smith, 
Dove  &  Co.  giving  $3000),  and  in  amateur  military 
companies,  as  the  "  llavelock  Greys,"  composed  of 
theological  students,  and  "  Ellsworth  Guards,'  com- 
posed of  Phillips  Academy  students.  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  the  authoress  of  "  Uncle  Toil's  Cabin,'' 
furnished  an  original  song  to  stimulate  and  give  vent 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  men. 

Oil  the  !i4th  day  of  June,  ISGl,  after  two  months' 
daily  drill,  tlic  Audovi'r  Light  Infantry,  the  first  coui- 
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puny  from  tlip  town  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  the  coun- 
try, left  for  Fort  Warren.  After  receiving  the  bounty 
vote<l  by  the  town,  partaking  of  a  collation  prepared 
for  them  at  the  Town  Hall,  and  listening  to  an  address 
by  Francis  Cogswell,  Esq.,  they  marched  to  the  depot 
under  the  escort  of  the  "  Ilavelock  Greys  "  and  "Ells- 
worth Guards,"  attended  by  a  crowd  of  friends  and 
citizens.  With  many  hearty  cheers  they  left  for  their 
destination.  On  the  5tli  of  July  the  company  was 
mustered  into  the  United  States  service,  and  desig- 
nated as  "Company  H.,  14th  Regiment  Massachusetts 
Volunteer  Tntantry."  On  the  same  day  the  regiment 
left  Fort  Warren  for  Washington. 

The  list  of  ofhcers  and  men  composing  this  Andover 
company  on  departing  for  the  national  capital  was  as 
follows : 


Capt.,  Horace  Holt. 

2d  Corp.,  Georffe  A.  W.  Vinal 

let  Lieut,  Charles  H 

.  Poor. 

3d  Corp.,  Peter  D.  Smith. 

2d  Lieut.,  Moses  W. 

Clement. 

4th  Corp.,  John  Clark. 

IstSergt.,  Samuel  C. 

Hervoy, 

5th  Corp.,  Alonzo  P.  Berry. 

2dSergt.,  George  T. 

Brown. 

Gth  Corp.,  Hor.  W.  Wardwell. 

3d  Serg^,  Orrin  L.  Farnhara. 

7th  Corp.,  George  F.  Hatch. 

4th  Sorgt.,  Newton  Holt. 

8th  Corp.,  Phineas  Buckley,Jr 

6th  Sergt^  Frank  B. 

Chapin. 

Musician,  Newton  G.  Frye. 

l8t  Corp.,  George  S.  Farmer. 

Musician,  George  M.  Smart. 

Privates 

Anderson,  James  I. 

Hatch,  Lewis  G. 

Ashworth,  James. 

Hart,  William. 

Bailey,  Thomas  B. 

Holt,  Lewis  G. 

Beale,  ^Viniam. 

Holt,  Warren  E. 

Bell,  Joseph. 

Howaith,  Oberlin  B. 

Berr>',  Daniel. 

Hunt,  Amos. 

Bodwell,  Wiilurd  G. 

Jenkins,  E.  Kendall. 

Bohonnon,  Albert  L. 

Jennings,  William  E. 

BrowD,  La  Roy  S. 

Kennedy,  John. 

Bryaut,  Epaphrus  K. 

Lavalet^  Philip  C. 

Bums,  Stephen. 

Logue,  John. 

Chandler,  George  W. 

Lovejoy,  Benjamin  C. 

Cheevt;r,  Beujauiln. 

Lovejoy,  Henry  T. 

CockIin,John. 

Mahoney,  Michael. 

Costello,  James. 

McClennen,  Charlns  W. 

Coulie,  John  D. 

McGurk,  Bernard, 

Craig,  George. 

Mears,  Charles. 

Cummings,  Charles  S 

Mears,  Warren  Jr. 

Currier,  Charles. 

Melcher,  Sylvester  C. 

Curtis,  A.  Fuller. 

Morse,  William  B. 

Cusick,  John. 

Nichols,  William  W. 

Cutler,  Granville  K. 

O'Hara,  Edward. 

Cutler,  Abeli  no  B. 

Pasho,  William  A. 

Dane,  George. 

Pike,  George  E. 

Dugan,  Charles.- 

Bea,  Aaron  G.,  Ji'. 

Edwards,  Francis  W. 

Richardson,  Silas,  Jr. 

Fanner,  Edwanl. 

Russell,  John  B.  A. 

Farnham,  Samuel  P. 

Bussell,  Joseph,  Jr. 

Findley,  James  S. 

Russell,  William. 

Fiudley,  John  A, 

Russell,  Winslow. 

Foster,  T.  Edwin. 

Sargent,  John  S. 

Gilcreaat,  David  D. 

Saunders,  Ziba  M. 

Gillespie,  William. 

Shannon,  William. 

Goldsmith,  Albert. 

Shattuck.  Charles  W. 

Grant,  Farnham  F. 

Sherman,  Henry  T. 

Gray,  Jesse  E. 

Smith,  James. 

Greeae,  Charles. 

Stevens,  Benjamin  F. 

Greeue,  William  U. 

Towneend,  Milton  B. 

Hanly,  Frankliu. 

Townseud,  Warren  W. 

Hardy,  John. 

Wardwell,  Alfred. 

Hatch,  Andrew  J. 

Wardwell,  William  H. 

Hatch,  Enoch  M. 

Wood,  Elliot. 

Hatch,  Enoch  51.  Wuixl,  Elliot. 

This  was  the  only  full  company,  officers  and  privates, 
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sent  out  from  Andover  during  the  war.  Its  history 
will  be  referred  to  later  on. 

On  the  1st  day  of  July,  1862,  the  President  issued 
another  order,  calling  for  three  hundred  thousand 
volunteers  to  serve  for  three  years,  or  until  the  end  of 
the  war.  In  accordance  with  this  order.  Governor 
Andrew  issued  a  mandate  for  the  enlisting  of  the 
State's  quota.  Fifty-two  men  were  required  of 
Andover.  On  being  notified  of  this  apportionment, 
a  town-meeting  was  immediately  called  to  be  held  on 
the  28th  of  July.  At  this  meeting  it  was  voted  to  pay 
a  bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  volunteer 
who  should  enlist  on  the  quota  of  the  town.  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Dove  pledged  ten  dollars  in  addition.  The 
community  was  still  aglow  with  patriotic  feeling,  and 
volunteers  came  forward  rapidly,  so  that  on  the  7th 
of  August  the  quota  was  full.  On  the  4tli  of  August, 
three  days  before  the  completion  of  this  enlistment, 
another  urgent  order  came  from  the  President  for  a 
draft  of  three  hundred  thousand  militia  for  nine 
months.  To  this  order  also  the  town  promptly  re- 
sponded, expressing  a  desire  to  fill  up  its  quota  of  the 
proposed  draft  by  "  furnishing  volunteers  rather  than 
conscripts."  A  bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars  was 
offered  for  a  volunteer  who  should  be  duly  accepted 
under  this  call,  and  sworn  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States.'  Ten  dollars  additional  was  offered  for 
expenses  if  the  volunteer  should  be  from  out  of  town. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  quota  of  Andover  under  this 
third  call  would  be  twenty-three  men.  This  number 
was  soon  obtained.  But  through  some  inadvertence 
of  the  past,  and  negligence  or  misconception  of  the 
officers  of  the  town  in  making  returns  to  the  Adjutant- 
General's  office  of  the  number  of  men  liable  to  mili- 
tary duty,  it  was  found  that  the  town  was  still  liable 
to  a  draft  for  forty-two  men.  Negotiations  and  ex- 
planations were  entered  into  with  the  State  officials, 
and,  after  much  delay,  a  new  listof  the  soldiers  in  the 
field  who  should  be  credited  to  Andover  was  made 
out,  and  also  a  new  list  of  persons  liable  to  do  military 
duty.  Upon  an  estimate  formed  upon  the  basis  of 
these  new  lists,  it  was  finally  settled  that  Andover 
should  furnish  an  additional  complement  of  thirty-six 
men.  These  men  were  to  be  furnished  from  the  re- 
cruiting stations  in  Boston.  It  was  further  agreed,  as 
a  partial  correction  of  the  original  fiuilty  list  furnished 
by  the  selectmen  of  persons  liable  to  military  duty, 
that  these  thirty-six  recruits,  on  being  mustered  in 
for  three  yeara,  should  be  accepted  for  the  full  qaota 
of  forty-two  men  at  first  required  of  the  town. 

As  a  matter  of  ftict,  as  the  future  revealed,  none  of 
these  thirty-six  Boston  recruits  ever  served  in  the 
army.  They  belonged  to  that  large  regiment  called 
"  bounty-jumpers.''  The  draft  which  took  place  in 
July,  1863,  proved  a  failure.  One  person  only  out  of 
the  seventy-seven  named  for  the  draft  was  retained  for 
service.  Seven  men  drawn  paid  commutation  money. 
The  bounty  jumpers  referred  to  above  received  each 
from  the  town  one   hundred   and  ten  dollars.      By 
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whose  fault  these  ineu,  and  mauy  otliers  of  a  like 
character,  escaped  service,  it  may  not  be  easy  to 
determine,  but  some  one  certainly  failed  in  his  duty. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  1863,  there  was  another 
call  from  the  President  for  three  hundred  thousand 
volunteers  ;  this  time  for  tliree  years  orthe  war.  The 
quota  of  Andover  under  this  call  w:is  thirty-eight 
men.  The  town  voted  to  pay  for  enlistments  under 
this  call  fifteen  dollars  for  fresh  recruits,  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  veterans,  it  being  understood  that  this 
amount  would  be  paid  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. The  quota  of  Andover  was  readily  filled, 
mostly  from  veterans  in  the  field,  whose  terms  of  en- 
listment had  expired.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained 
that,  up  to  this  time,  the  town  had  "filled  all  de- 
mands upon  it  by  furnishing  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five men  forthe  array  alone,"  besides  those  serving 
ill  the  navy. 

In  the  call  of  the  President  issued  February  11, 
1864,  the  quota  assigned  to  Andover  was  twenty-six 
men.  A  much  larger  number  than  this  had  already 
re-enlisted,  since  the  preceding  call,  from  the  veter- 
ans in  the  field  belonging  to  Andover. 

Fifty-two  veteran  soldiers  from  Andover,  belonging 
to  the  First  Regiment  of  Heavy  Artillery,  re-enlisted 
from  December  4,  1863,  to  February  20,  1864.  The 
selectmen  were  authorized  to  pay  all  recruits  credited 
to  the  town,  under  the  various  calls  of  the  President, 
such  a  sum  as  might  be  necessary,  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  This  amount  was 
promised  these  re-enlisting  veterans. 

July  6,  1864,  the  Governor  issued  a  call  for  five 
thousand  infantry  volunteers  for  one  hundred  days" 
service,  to  do  garrison  duty  in  the  fortifications  near 
Washington.  Andover  furnished  eighteen  men  for 
t  his  service. 

Congress  having  authorized  recruiting  in  certain 
States  in  rebellion,  the  town  and  certain  citizens  of 
the  town  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  and 
enlisted  eleven  "  representative  recruits  "  from  for- 
mer slaves. 

CO.MPANY      H      OF      THE      FiRST.     REGIMENT      OF 

Heavy  Aktillery. — Andover's  first  company  of 
light  infantry  formed,  as  we  have  seen.  Company  H 
of  the  Fourteenth  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Vol- 
unteer Infantry.  The  regiment  left  Fort  Warren  for 
Washington  August  7,  1861.  After  a  few  months' 
garrison  duty  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  capital,  it 
was  changed.  January  1,  18i>2,  to  the  First  Regiment 
of  Heavy  Artillery,  requiring  an  increase  iti  its 
number. 

In  September,  1862,  Companies  H  and  I,  and  in 
October  Company  C,  were  ordered  to  Maryland 
Heights,  opposite  Harper's  Ferry.  There  they  re- 
mained until  November  30,  1863,  when  they  rejoined 
the  regiment.  Their  duties,  though  not  dangerous, 
and  seldom  exciting,  were  frequently  tedious  and  he- 
vere.  In  general,  the  regiment  was  expected  to  pro- 
tect  the   approaches  to   Washington    and   Maryland 


from  rebel  incursion.  They  perambulated  the  north- 
ern border  of  Virginia,  marching  back  and  forth  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  acting  thus  as  a  barrier  of 
defense.  Tlie  detached  companies  were  engaged  in 
erecting  barracks,  building  and  destroying  fortifica- 
tions on  the  heights,  as  military  necessity  required. 
In  this  usei'ul  but  untventl'ul  service  the  regiment 
passed  nearly  two  years  and  four  months  (reckoning 
from  the  time  it  was  changed  from  infantry  to  heavy 
artillery),  when  a  welcome  interruption  came  to  the 
monotony.  It  was  ordered  to  join  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac. 

The  men  were  called  veterans,  having  been  nearly 
three  years  iu  the  service,  but  had  never  seen  a  bat- 
tle, and  had  never  tested  their  courage  in  a  serious 
skirmish  with  the  enemy.  The  worth  of  their  expe- 
rience in  drilling,  manoeuvring,  marching  and  camp- 
life  was  to  be  put  to  a  severe  trial.  They  soon  be- 
came aware  that,  under  the  lead  of  General  Grant,  in 
a  march  on  to  Richmond,  in  the  face  of  the  ablest 
army  of  the  Confederacy,  under  her  ablest,  general, 
fighting  for  existence,  there  would  be  untold  hard- 
ships to  be  borne  and  deadly  fighting  to  be  done. 
Yet,  the  change  from  the  dull  life  of  the  fortification 
to  the  perilous  life  of  an  army  in  almost  daily  con- 
fiict  had  its  charm  for  trained  soldiers.  They  could 
not  realize,  though  they  might  have  feared,  as  they 
entered  the  "  Wilderness,"  that  their  own  blood,  or 
that  of  their  comrades,  would  moisten  the  road  that 
led  to  Richmond.  Their  duty  was  to  obey  orders  and 
go  forward.  They  started  May  15,  1864.  Although 
a  portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  been  en- 
gaged in  severe  fighting  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Spottsylvania  for  nearly  a  fortnight  before  their  ar- 
rival, it  was  not  until  the  afternoon  and  evening  of 
the  19th  of  May  that  they  had  their  first  experience 
in   a  battle,  which  proved   to  them  a  deadly  conflict. 

The  news  of  this  engagement  reached  Andover  on 
the  21st  day  of  the  month,  and  caused  great 
anxiety.  There  was  a  gathering  of  the  people  in  the 
evening,  but  only  meagre  information  could  be  ob- 
tained as  to  the  casualties  in  the  Andover  company. 
There  was  a  rumor,  without  any  certain  foun- 
dation, that  two  or  three  Andover  soldiers 
had  been  slain  or  wounded.  Three  days  after, 
when  reliable  information  had  been  received, 
and  it  was  known  that  Company  H  had  sufler- 
ed  severely  in  killed  and  wounded,  there  was  a 
large  gathering  of  the  citizens  at  the  town  hull,  to 
express  their  deep  interest  in  the  news,  their  pro- 
found sympathy  with  the  bereaved  at  home  and  the 
sulfeiing  in  camp.  Addresses  were  made  by  promi- 
nent clergymen  and  others  fitting  the  occasion.  A 
committee,  con.sisting  of  Rev.  Charles  Smith,  Josiah 
L.  Chapin  and  George  Foster,  was  appointed  to  re- 
port resolntion.s  for  the  meeting,  and  prepare  a  letter 
to  be  sent  to  the  soldiers. 

The  following  resolutions  were  reported  and 
adopted  : 
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"Wiir.RK.is,  The  citUens  of  Andover  have  rend  of  the  battle  of 
TlmiNdiiy  iii;;tit,  in  wliivh  CoiniMiiy  U  of  Ibo  Fifst  Mussai'lnisftts 
lleiivy  .\rtilltTy  wns  co«fl|iiiMluusIy  t-ngiigeil,  und  iu  which  thoy  suITercd 
8i*vcrvly  in  kilti'd  and  woundod; 

"  /fMo/rrrf,  Thftt  \vp  expi'ost  to  t!io  soldier*  of  Comimny  H  otir  ndmi- 
ration  of  tlioir  hnvvcry,  and  tender  tliem  onv  Iieurtfelt  congmtulution. 

^  ItfMttvfd^  That  wo  deeply  syni|>athi20  with  tlio  wounded,  and  hereby 
convey  to  tliem  the  expression  of  onr  wialiea  and  pniyoi^  for  their 
speedy  recovery. 

*'/f«ohYd,  Tlmt  we  pledgo  ourselves  to  assist,  to  the  extent  of  our 
ability,  onr  soldiers  wlio  are  periling  tlieir  pei-sons  and  livo3  for  tho  pur- 
pv^se  of  HUppreiisin^  this  wicked  rebellion. 

"  EtJtolct<i,  Tliat  we  deeply  syinpatbize  with  those  who  are  called  to 
monrn  the  death  of  dear  friends  who  have  fallen  in  buttle." 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  it  was  voted  to  send  a 
commission  to  tlie  army  to  minister  to  the  wounded 
soldiers  from  Andover.  Rev.  J.  W.  Turner  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Abbott  were  appointed  for  this  purpose.  The 
ne.\t  day,  at  noon,  these  conimissioners  departed  for 
their  duty,  taking  with  tliem  five  hundred  and  fortv- 
three  dollars,  which  had  been  contributed  for  the 
purpose,  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  meeting  on  the 
24th  inst.  and  the  following  letter  which  had  b.-en 
adopted  by  the  citizens  : 

■  "Andover,  May  20,  ISM. 
"  To  Oie  officfrg  and  privates  of  Omipany  Hand  other  soldiers  connected  with 
the  First  Itegiment  Massachusetts  Heavy  ArtiUery : 

''Deaii  Fhients, — Last  Saturday  morning  the  exciting  intelligence 
reached  us  that  you  had  been  in  an  engagement  with  the  enem.v,  even 
before  reaching  the  main  army.  And  while  your  bravery  and  heroism 
in  the  deadly  conflict  were  borne  to  us  on  every  breeze,  our  admiration 
of  your  noble  and  perilous  deeds  waa  mingled  with  serious  apprehen- 
sions that  casualties  had  ensued  which  would  bring  sadness  and  mourn- 
ing to  many  of  our  families. 

"  The  selectmen  immediately  issued  a  notice  for  a  meeting  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  be  ^-eld  on  the  same  evening.  A  large  number  assembled  at  the 
appointed  time,  all  anxious  to  do  whatever  could  be  done  to  exhibit 
their  sympathy  for  those  in  painful  suspense,  and  their  friends  who 
might  be  iu  great  suffering.  As  the  information  was  then  meagre,  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  to  Tuesda.v  evening. 

"The  adjourned  meeting  was  a  very  large  one,  and  the  interest  mani- 
fested was  most  earnest  and  sympathetic.  Facts  gathered  from  your  let- 
ters were  announced  and  listened  to  with  intense  eagerness.  Appropri- 
ate addresses  were  made  by  several  gentlemen,  conveying  expressions  of 
condolence  and  tendernesa  to  the  afflicted  and  sorrowful. 

"  The  undersigned  were  appointed  a  committee  to  address  to  you  a 
letter,  and  to  prepare  and  report  to  the  meeting  resolutions  for  adoption 
The  subjoined  resolutions  were  reported  by  the  comtnittee,  and  adopted 
by  a  unanimous  vote. 

"  While  our  attention  is  at  this  time  more  particularly  directed  to  your 
company  and  regiment  on  account  of  the  many  killed  and  wounded  of 
your  number,  we  would  at  the  same  time  make  appreciati\'B  reference 
to  our  other  brave  friends,  scattered  throughout  the  great  loyal  army, 
and,  like  yourselves,  periling  all  that  is  dear  of  earth  for  the  salvation  of 
our  beloved  country. 

"Cn.vnLES  Smith, 
"JOSIAH  L.  Chapin, 
'•George  Fostrb, 

"  Committee" 

The  commissioners  found,  in  the  various  hospitals  in 
the  vicinity  of  Washington,  thirty  wounded  soldiers 
from  Andover,  and  ministered  to  their  wants  as  di- 
rected. It  was  afterward  ascertained  that  the  entire 
list  of  casualties  in  the  company  at  the  first  battle 
at  Spottsylvania  and  the  succeeding  fights  till  the 
20th  of  June  amounted  to  eight  killed  and  sixty-two 
wounded,  four  of  the  latter  dying  from  their  wounds. 


Company  11  was  at  first  composed  of  one  hundred 
men,  ofiicers  and  privates,  besides  two  musicians — all 
Andover  men.  When  the  regiment  was  changed  from 
infantry  to  heavy  artillery,  and  the  company  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  fifty  men  to  correspond  with 
the  requirements  of  that  branch  of  the  service,  An- 
dover furnished  the  additional  number.  The  larger 
portion  of  these  soldiers,  who  were  not  either  killed 
or  seriously  wounded,  or  prostrated  by  sickness,  con- 
tinued in  the  com])any  till  their  terms  of  enlistment 
expired,  and  a  moiety  of  them  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
fighting  their  way  to  Richmond,  and  partaking  in  the 
honor  of  witnessing  the  final  struggle  and  collapse 
of  the  Rebellion. 

Company  H  was  present  with  the  regiment,  and 
performed  its  full  share  in  the  engagements  from 
Spottsylvania  to  the  surrender  of  Lee,  viz. :  North 
Anna  River,  May  24,  1864 ;  Tolopotomy  Creek,  May 
31,1864;  Cold  Harbor,  June  3,  1864;  Petersburg, 
June  16,  18  and  22,  1864;  Strawberry  Plain,  July  26 
and  27,  1864;  Peter.sburg  Mine,  July  30,  1864;  Deep 
Bottom,  August  15  and  16,1864;  Weldon  Railroad, 
August  25,  1864 ;  Poplar  Grove  Church,  October  5, 
1864;  Boydton  Plank-Ro.ad,  October  27,1864;  Raid 
on  Weldon  Railroad  to  Bellfleld,  December  6  to  11, 
1864  ;  Hatcher's  Run,  February  5,  1865 ;  Hatcher's 
Run,  March  25,  1865;  Attack  on  fort,  March  31, 
1865 ;  Assault  of  the  line,  April  2,  1865 ;  Sailor's 
Creek,  April  6,  1865 ;  Lee's  surrender,  April  9,  1865. 

Some  of  those  who  were  wounded  at  Spottsylvania, 
and  others  whose  term  of  service  had  expired,  were 
in  due  time  sent  on  to  Boston  and  mustered  out  of 
service.  These  men  arrived  in  town  on  the  21st 
day  of  July  1864,  after  an  absence  of  three  years 
and  a  month  nearly.  They  were  received  at  the  station 
by  leading  citizens  of  the  town,  and  heartily  wel- 
comed by  their  fellow-townsmen,  neighbors,  friends 
and  the  dear  ones  at  home. 

According  to  the  record,  "  the  members  of  Phillips 
Academy,  with  their  band  of  music,  and  attended  by 
their  teachers,  led  the  escort  from  the  depot  to  the 
Town  Hall.  Next  followed  the  selectmen,  ministers 
of  the  town  and  the  committee  of  reception.  The 
soldiers  brought  home  their  drummer,  George  B. 
Clark,  who  beat  the  accustomed  march,  and  the 
citizens  fell  in  iu  along  line."  ' 

"  At  the  Town  Hall  a  bountiful  coUatiSn  had  been 
prepared  by  the  ladies,  to  which  the  tired  and  hungry 
soldiers  were  most  heartily  welcomed  amidst  the 
greetings  and  sympathies  of  their  friends."  Alter  the 
collation  the  soldiers  were  addressed  with  words  of 
welcome  and  commendation  by  Francis  Cogswell, 
Esq.,-  chairman  of  the  committee  on  reception. 

Company  11,  as  a  company,  continued  in  existence 
till  the  close  of  the  war,  and  those  Andover  soldiers 
who  continued  in  the  field  to  the  end  were  mustered 
out  of  the  United  States'  service  on  the  25th  of  Au- 
gust, 1865,  having  been  in  constant  service  four  years, 
one  month  and  twenty-one  days.    The  company  went 
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into  the  war  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  stalwart  men, 
all  from  Andover.  When  mustered  out  there  were 
but  forty-five  men  to  answer  the  roll-call.  Of  the 
one  hundred  and  five  absentees,  some  had  been  killed, 
some  taken  prisoners,  some  wounded  and  discharged, 
some  discharged  on  account  of  sickness  and  others  on 
the  expiration  of  their  time  of  enlistment.  This  .small 
remajnderof  Company  H,  returning  singly  or  in  small 
squads,  did  not,  of  course,  receive  the  same  popular 
welcome  that  awaited  their  comrades  of  an  earlier  re- 
turn. 

But  they  all,  the  last  as  well  as  the  first,  almost 
without  txceptior,  easily  refilled  their  old  places, 
taking  up  again,  with  clieerfulntss  and  vigor,  their 
accustomed  duties  and  vocations  before  tlie  war. 

Nothing  of  that  idleness,  prodigality  and  dissipation 
that  were  so  bitterly  lamented  in  the  case  of  the  dis- 
charged soldiers  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
was  ever  seen  among  the  returned  soldiers  of  this 
town  who  fought  the  Rebellion  to  its  death.  As  a  rule, 
they  settled  back  into  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  peace, 
as  if  they  had  done  nothing  to  gain  special  notoriety. 
Those  who  still  survive,  and  reside  in  town,  are 
among  our  most  respected  inhabitants,  and  many  of 
them  among  our  most  prosperous  citizens. 

The  whole  number  of  men  furnished  by  the  town 
for  the  service  of  the  country  during  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  in  both  army  and  navy,  including  enlist- 
ments, re-enlislnients,  representative  recruits,  assign- 
ments and  substitutes,  amounted  to  five  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  more 
than  the  town's  proportion,  as  determined  by  the 
number  of  inhabitants  subject  to  draft,  or  military 
service.  These  five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  soldiers 
and  seamen  were  distributed  among  forty-six  regi- 
ments, serving  in  dilferent  sections  of  the  country, 
and  in  an  unknown  immber  of  war  vessels. 

The  town  expended  for  army  purposes,  including 
bounties,  during  the  war,  $35,623,85. 

There  was  also  paid  by  citizens,  in  addition,  $27,226, 
64,  including  money  paid  for  bounties,  substitutes, 
and  gifts  contributed  by  the  ladies'  charitable  or- 
ganizations. 

No  sketch  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  is  complete 
without  an  appreciative  mention  of  the  unflagging 
labors  of  the  ladies,  old  and  young,  in  preparing  gar- 
ments, hlank'ets  and  other  comforts  for  the  soldiers 
in  the  field,  and  cordials  and  delicacies  for  those  in 
the   hospitals. 

Memouial  Hall. — After  the  close  of  tiie  war  the 
matter  of  erecting  some  memorial,  to  keep  in  perpet- 
ual remembrance  the  names  of  those  who  gave  their 
lives  for  the  salvation  of  the  inition,  was  freely  talked 
over  by  the  cilizens.  The  qiU'stion  was,  whether  this 
memorial  shoulil  be  a  lUKnument  or  a  library.  Atone 
time  a  monument  was  decided  upon,  and  incipient 
measures  taken  towards  procuring  one,  but  without 
success.  The  town  voted  four  thousand  five  hundred 
diillars  for  tills   purpose;   still  it  failed   to  enlist   the 


warm  co-operation  of  some  of  the  most  influential 
people.  The  matter  was  held  in  abeyance,  though 
not  lost  sight  of,  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  July  of  1870  a  letter  was  received  from  Mr. 
John  Smith,  then  in  Dresden,  written  to  his  son 
Joseph,  addressed  in  part  to  the  town,  in  which  he 
expressed  a  desire  "to  commemorate  and  keep  in 
remembrance  the  names  of  those  who  gave  their 
lives  in  defending  our  National  Flag,  and  saving  my 
adopted  country  to  God  and  liberty."  Mr.  Smith  was 
born  in  Scotland.  He  further  declares  his  willing- 
ness to  give  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  fiir  a  library 
and  reading-room,  to  be  dedicated  to  this  memorial 
purpose,  on  condition  that  a  like  sum  be  given  by 
others,  and  that  only  thirty  thousand  dollars  of  the 
fifty  be  expended  for  land  and  building.  A  town- 
meeting  was  called  for  August  1st,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  propositions  of  this  letter.  At  this 
meeting  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Peter  Smith  and 
Mr.  John  Dove,  the  business  partners  of  Mr.  John 
Smith,  would  each  of  them  give  five  thousand  dollars 
to  assist  in  making  up  the  twenty-five  necessary  to 
secure  Mr.  John  Smith's  oiler,  but  on  the  additional 
condition  that  the  proposed  building  should  be  erect- 
ed on  the  lot  at  the  corner  of  Essex  and  Main  Streets, 
recently  made  vacant  by  fire, — the  lot  upon  which 
Memorial  Hall  now  stands.  To  this  amount,  Mr. 
Joseph  W.  Smith,  Mr.  Peter  Smith  and  Mr.  Dove 
each  added  one  thousand  dollars,  making  the  whole 
sum   in   pledge  thirty-eight  thousand  dollars. 

The  proposition  of  Mr.  Smith  was  received  with 
many  tokens  and  expressions  of  satisfaction  by  the 
meeting,  and  the  thanks  of  the  town  were  voted  him. 
For  the  purpose  of  complying  with  the  conditions  of 
the  proposed  donations,  a  committee  was  raised  to  so- 
licit subscriptions,  it  being  understood  that  Mr. 
Smith  expected  the  requisite  amount  to  be  raised  by 
individual  contribution,  and  not  by  town  taxation. 
At  a  subsequent  meeting  the  committee  thus  ap. 
pointed,  reported  that,  alter  a  thorough  canvass  of 
the  town,  they  had  secured  subscriptions  for  eight 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  in  sums  varying 
from  three  hundreil  and  fifty  dollars  to  ten  cents! 
and  as  there  appeared  to  be  little  likelihood  of  ob- 
taining the  deficiency  of  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  by  subscription,  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
raised  by  the  town  to  erect  a  nioniinunt,  and  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  treasurer  unapplied,  be  appropriated 
to  a  memorial  building,  and  thus  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  secure  the  promised  domitions.  This  lat- 
ter proposition,  being  acceptable  to  the  donors  present, 
as  no  further  taxation  was  called  for,  the  town  accept- 
ed the  proposition  ()f  the  committee. 

A  building  committee  was  chosen,  consisting  of 
William  (i.  Means,  Charles  Smith,  John  L.  Taylor, 
David  Middleton  and  Samuel  Raymond. 

In  carrying  out  the  plan  of  erecting  the  building 
on  the  designated  s\H>t,  it  wa-s  found  that  additional 
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lan(\  would  be  required,  and  further,  that  an  unlook- 
ed-for outlay  of  money  would  he  absolutely  necessary 
to  render  the  foundations  firm  and  safe.  To  meet 
this  additional  expense,  and  to  jirovide  for  all  other 
contingencies.  Mr.  .John  Smith  added  five  thousand 
dollars  to  his  original  gift,  and  other  liberal-minded 
gentlemen  gave  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
towards  the  increased  cost. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  building  was  laid  with  ap- 
propriate services  on  the  19th  day  of  September,  1871. 

The  finished  building  was  dedicated,  formally 
opened  and  delivered  into  tire  hands  of  the  town  on 
Memorial  Day,  May  30,  1873. 

The  dedicatory  prayer  was  offered  by  Prof.  Ed- 
wards A.  Park,  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  in  front 
of  the  Memorial  Hall,  and  the  address  w'as  delivered 
in  the  South  Church  by  Kev.  Phillips  Brooks,  rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Samuel  Phillips,  the  first  pastor  of  the  South  Church. 

The  building  contains  ample  alcoves  for  library 
uses,  a  reading-room,  committee-rooms  and  a  spa- 
cious hall  to  be  used  as  a  receptacle  for  mementos  of 
the  war,  portraits  of  donors,  distinguished  officers 
and  others,  pictures  of  battle  scenes  and  curiosities  in 
general.  Its  chief  object  of  interest  is  a  marble  tablet 
let  into  the  west  wall,  containing  the  names  of  the  pa- 
triotic dead,  who  gave  their  lives  for  the  salvation  of 
the  nation. 

The  building  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
centre  of  the  village,  and,  architecturally,  is  an  orna- 
ment to  the  town.  With  its  well-selected  library 
and  inviting  reading-room,  with  its  silent  tablet  ever, 
through  the  eye,  appealing  to  the  heart  of  the  be- 
holder, it  is  a  perpetual  incentive  to  patriotism,  to 
a  generous  culture  of  the  mind,  and,  through  him 
who  first  conceived  and  most  liberally  contributed  to 
its  erection,  to  liberal  giving  for  the  public  good. 

The  library  at  the  present  time  contains  nearly  a 
thousand  books,  and  the  reading-room  is  well  sup- 
plied with  newspapers  and  the  magazines  of  the  day, 
and  is  well  patronized. 

Before  the  erection  of  the  building  Mr.  John 
Byers,  a  merchant  of  New  York,  a  former  resident  of 
the  town,  gave  three  thousand  dollars  for  the  benefit 
of  the  library  as  a  memorial  of  his  brother,  Peter 
Smith  Byers,  first  principal-elect  of  the  Punchard 
Free  School,  who  died  before  entering  upon  his 
duties.  Since  the  oi)ening  of  the  library  Mr.  Byers 
has  added  five  thousand  dollars  to  his  first  donation, 
the  money  to  be  kept  as  a  perpetual  fund,  the  income 
of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  increase  of  the  library. 

Mr.  John  Smith,  in  addition  to  his  other  benefac- 
tions, gave  three  thousand  dollars  for  the  benefit  of 
the  library.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  tablet  in 
the  Memorial  Hall: 

TO  THE   MEMORY   OF  OUR   PATRIOTIC   DEAD. 

Jahrs  H.  Baii.ry, 
Died  Qfdiwase  at  Wailiuiglun,  1).  C,  Sept.  li,  ISSL 


Enoch  0.  Frye, 
Aociilontolly  killed  at  Fort  Albany,  V«.,  Oct.  29,  1861. 

Charles  II.  Callahan, 
Died  of  disease  at  Chulbea,  Maeu.,  May  29,  l(>62. 

Amos  Whittaker, 
Killed  at  Gaines'  Slillo,  Va.,  .Iunc27,  1862. 

George  M.  Smart, 
Died  of  disease  at  Fort  Albany,  Va.,  July  25, 1862. 

William  Greeley, 
Died  of  diseatte  At  Carrollton,  La.,  Aug.  22,  1862. 

Bernard  Kava.vauoh, 
Died  of  disease  at  I'hiladelphiu,  Pii.,  Aug.  24,  1862. 

Edward  C.  Merrill, 
Died  of  disease  at  Carrollton,  La.,  Aug.  27,  1862. 

William  If.  Li:ke, 
Died  of  wounds  at  Manassas,  Ya.,  Sept.  13,  1862. 

Jefferson  N.  Raymond, 
Died  of  disease  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Sept.  13, 1862. 

JaSIES  Rl'SSELL, 

Died  of  disease  at  Fort  Albany,  Va.,  Oct.  19,  1802. 

James  Jaquith, 
Died  of  disease  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dec.  1, 1862. 

Henry  G.  Kimball, 
Died  of  disease  at  Newl)ern,  N.  C,  Jan.  1,  1863. 

James  W.  Merrill, 
Died  of  disease  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  Jan.  20, 18G3. 

Joseph  Chandler",  Jr., 
Died  of  disease  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  March  10,  1863. 

Newton  G.  Frye, 
Died  of  disease  at  Andover,  Mass.,  March  28, 1863. 

JosiAH  Mason, 
Died  of  disease  at  Andover,  Mass.,  April  7, 1863. 

James  Logve, 
Died  of  disease  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  May  11,  1863. 

Newton  Lovejoy, 
Died  of  disease  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  July  9^  1863, 

William  H.  Wardnvell, 
Accidentally  killed  at  Maryland  Heights,  Md.,  Aug.  1,  1863. 

Charles  .\.  Clement, 
Died  of  wounds  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  30, 1863. 

Willard  G.  Bodwell, 
Died  of  disease  at  Fori  Strong,  Va.,  March  24,  1864. 

Thomas  F.  Porter, 
Died  of  wounds  at  Hampton,  Va.,  April  15,  1804. 

Jabies  Ward, 
Killed  at  the  Wilderness,  Va.,  May  6, 1864. 

Samuel  Aiken, 
Killed  at  8pottsylvania,  Va.,  May  19,  1864.     ' 

LsRAEL  A.  Berry, 
pied  of  wounds  at  City  Point,  Va.,  April  22, 1805. 

Granville  K.  Cutler, 
Killed  at  Spottsylvania,  Va.,  May  19, 1864. 

James  H.  Eastes, 
Killed  at  Spottsylvania,  Va.,  May  19,  1864. 

Edward  Farmer, 
Killed  at  Spottsylvania,  Va.,  May  19,  1864. 

Jonathan  A.  Holt, 
Killed  at  Spottsylvania,  Va.,  May  19,  1864. 

James  11.  Rothwell, 
Killed  at  Spottsylvania,  Va..  May  19,  1864. 

Enoch  M.  Hatch. 
Killed  near  Petersburg,  Va.,  June  10,  1864. 

Bernard  McGurk, 
Killed  at  Cold  Harbor,  Va  ,  June  3,  1804. 

Orrin  L.  Farniiam, 
Died  of  wounds  at  Bryant's  Farm,  Va.,  June  11,  1864. 

EPAi'iiRirs  K.  Bryant, 
Died  of  woundsat  Washington,  D.  C,  July  3,  1864. 

William  Rvssell, 
Died  of  woundsat  Washington,  D.  C,  July  11, 18t>4. 

Thomas  A.  Bagley, 
Died  a  prisoner  at  Andersonville,  Ga.,  Aug.  28,  1864. 

James  B.  Black, 
Died  of  disease  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  Aug.  30,  1864. 

George  W.  Chant, 
Died  of  disease  iu  Second  Corps  Hospital,  Va.,  Sept.  7,  I8G4. 
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Georob  a.  Bailey, 
Killed  at  Winchester,  Va.,  Sept.  10, 1864. 

Krakkli.v  Habdv, 
Killed  at  Poplar  Grove  Church,  Va.,  Oct.  2, 1864. 

Edward  O'Hara, 
Killed  ot  Hatcher's  Kun,  Va.,  Oct.  27,  1864. 

t'HAULES    I".    BaBNABU, 

Died  of  disease  at  Annapolis,  JId.,  Doc.  2,  1864. 

James  McCusker, 
Died  a  prisoner  at  Salisbury,  N.  C,  Dec.  2,  1864. 

Thumas  Wardsian, 
Died  a  prisoner  at  Danville,  Va.,  Dec.  20,  1864. 

John  McCullouqh, 
Died  of  disease  at  Andovcr,  Mass.,  Dec.  24,  1864. 

WAtTER  L.  Raymond, 
Died  a  prisoner  at  Salisbury,  N.  C,  Dec.  25,  1864. 

Geokoe  E.  Havward, 
Died  of  wounds  at  Andovcr,  Mass.,  July  24,  1865. 

I.EUNAKD    W.  EVLKV, 

Died  of  disease  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Aug.  30,  1865. 

Lewis  G.  Hatch, 
Died  of  disease  at  Andover,  Mass.,  January  4, 1866. 

Samuel  P.  Farnham, 
Died  of  disease  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Jan.  12, 1866. 

.\ndrew  K.  Patrick. 
Died  of  wounds  at  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

The  Andover  veterans  have  an  encampment  of  the 
G.  A.  R.,  called  "General  William  F.  Bartlett  Post, 
No.  99,"  named  from  the  gallant  young  Mm^sachu- 
setts  officer,  who  came  out  of  the  war  with  a  sijlen- 
did  record  for  heroism  and  a  shattered  body.  He 
died  in  December,  1876,  of  physical  exhaustion, 
while  in  the  meridian  of  his  years.  The  purpose  of 
this  organization  is  to  care  for  its  sick  or  destitute 
members,  by  extending  sympathy  or  material  aid,  as 
circumstances  demand.  Its  jjresent  fund  is  not' far 
from  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  It  appears  in 
public  every  year,  "  on  Decoration  Day,"  but  with 
ever-decreasing  numbers. 

Among  the  Andover-born  men  residing  in  other 
States  or  places  at  the  time  the  Rebellion  broke  out, 
who  enlisted  and  distinguished  thenisolves  in  the 
war,  we  find  the  names  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sum- 
ner Carruth,  Lieutenant  Frank  ^V^  Carruth,  Lieu- 
tenant Samuel  F.  Tucker,  Captain  John  C.  Cr'ownin- 
shield. 


CHAPTER  CXXXV. 

A-HDOVES.— {Continued). 
TOPOGRAPHY  OF   ANDOVER. 

When  incorporated,  Andover  was  among  the  largest 
towns  in  the  colony  in  territorial  extent.  Since  a  por- 
tion of  its  original  territory  has  been  taken  to  form 
Middleton,  a  large  section  on  its  northern  border  to 
create  the  city  of  Lawrence,  and  the  North  Parish 
has  been  incor|)oratcd  as  a  separate  town,  it<j  limits 
have  bten  essentially  reduced.  But  still  it  is  a  town 
of  fair  dimensions,  as  com])ared  with  the  average 
town  of  the  State.  It  has  a  population  of  nearly 
sis    thousand,   with  a   tax-list   of  (ivu   million    three 


hundred  and  .sevenly-fivc  thousand  dollars.  It,  has 
the  Merrin.ac  River  and  the  city  of  Lawrence  on 
the  north.  North  Andover  on  the  east,  North  Reading, 
Wilmington  and  Tewksbury  on  the  south,  and 
Tewksbury  on  the  west.  Its  superficial  area  covers 
not  far  from  ten  thousand  acres.  It  is  well  divei-si- 
fied  with  hill  and  valley,  meadow  and  plain,  wood 
and  tillage  land.  It  has  a  variety  of  soil  from  the 
light  sandy  to  the  heavy  loam,  from  the  thin  covering 
of  the  plains  to  the  deep  muck  of  the  marshy  mead- 
ows. 

For  agricultural  purposes  the  township  does  not 
compare  favorably  with  many  other  towns  in  the 
State,  especially  with  those  bordering  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Connecticut  River.  Market  gardening  and 
the  production  of  milk  aflferd  the  average  farmer  his 
principal  sources  of  income.  By  these  products,  the 
owner  of  a  farm  of  reasonable  dimensions  can,  with 
industry,  thrift  and  economy,  support  himself  and 
family  in  comfort,  meet  the  jjecuniary  obligations  of 
a  citizen,  educate  his  children,  and  yearly  lay  aside 
a  small  sum  for  his  profit,  extraordinaries  excepted, 
for  old  age,  or  to  give  his  children  a  start  in  life. 

That  in  the  topography  of  the  town  which  is  its 
most  significant  feature,   which    has  had   more   to  do 
with  its   material    prosperity   than   all   other   things 
combined,  is  the  Shawshin  River.     This  river  takes 
its  rise  in  the  towns  of  Lexington  and  Bedford,  and, 
running    in    a    northeasterly    direction,  in    a  zigzag 
course,  passes  through  nearly  the  centre  of  Andover, 
and  enters  the    Merrimae  River  within   the  territory 
of  North  Andover.     In  this  small  stream,  within  the 
limits  of  the  town,  there  are  four  falls,  giving  oppor- 
tunity, by  the  erection  of  dams,  to  use  the  water  as 
power   and   for  other   purposes    in    the   business   of 
manufacturing.      These    have    been     utilized,    and 
around  them  four  manufacturing  villages  have  grown 
up,— Ballard  Vale,  Abbot,  JIariand  and  Frye,  named 
respectively   from   the  men  who  first  owned  or  made 
extensive  use  of    the  water-power.    Those   villages 
contain    between   two    and   three   thousand  inhabit- 
ants.     Before  the  erection    of  dams,  the  river  must 
have  been  a  most  attractive  feature  of  the  landscape, 
meandering  among  the  hills  and  through  the  meadows,' 
sometimes  rushing  over  the  rapids,  and  again  slowly 
creeping  through  the  lowlands. 

But  the  river  was  destined  to  be  a  thing  for  the 
creation  of  wealth  and  beneficence  rather  than  a 
thing  of  taste  and  beauty.  It  was  the  power  furnished 
by  this  modest  stream  that  supi)lied  the  Continental 
army  with  powder  in  its  direst  need.  It  ran  the 
paper-mill  of  Judge  Phillips  after  the  clo.se  of  the 
war,  and  was  the  indirect  cause  of  bringing  Jlr.  Phil- 
lips to  the  South  Parish,  increasing  his  i)ropcrty,  and 
thus  establi..*hing  I'liillips  Academy  and  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  this  parish.  It  was  the  Shaw- 
shin River  which  induced  Mr.  Abraham  Marland 
and  Mr.  John  Smith  to  come  to  this  town  and  here 
build  up  their  manufacturing  establishments.     The 
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existence  of  the  Amr  villages  and  their  great  indus- 
tries is  directly  traceable  to  the  coming  of  these  en- 
terprising men. 

We  may  go  further  and  say  that  not  only  are  we 
indebted  to  the  river  for  these  villages  and  their 
profitable  industries,  but,  no  less,  for  a  home-market 
for  the  products  of  the  farm,  employment  for  a  large 
number  of  persons,  profitable  business  for  not  a  few 
mechanics  and  tradespeople,  a  large  amount  of  tax- 
able property  to  aid  in  meeting  the  current  expenses 
of  the  town,  and,  above  all,  for  the  money  which  has 
been  so  munificently  given  by  the  manufacturers  for 
the  support  of  churches  and  the  building  up  of  edu- 
cational institutions.  It  is  well  to  notice  in  this  con- 
nection, as  a  special  advantage  enjoyed  by  Andover, 
that  most  of  the  successful  manufacturers  on  this 
stream  have  resided  in  the  town.  Their  homes  and 
their  business  have  not  been  divorced.  They  have 
built  beautiful  residences,  and  otherwise  have  spent 
their  money  in  the  place  of  their  gains.  This  gives 
them  a  stake  in  the  welfare  of  the  town,  and  makes 
them  the  more  careful  as  to  the  class  of  help  they 
employ.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  employes  of  the 
Smith  and  Dove  Company  are  among  our  most  rep- 
utable citizens,  many  of  them  being  Scotch  people 
from  Brecliin  and  its  neighborhood. 

There  are  at  least  four  elevations,  called  hills,  in 
the  town,  worthy  of  notice.  Half  a  mile  northeast  of 
the  centre  is  Carmel  Hill,  upon  which  Mr.  Bradlej'  has 
recently  built  a  handsome  residence,  and  from  which 
a  very  delightful  view  is  had  of  the  valley  of  the 
Shawsbin  River,  Abbot  and  Frye  villages,  and  the 
hills  that  stretch  up  beyond  them  in  the  distant  hori- 
zon. Pine  Hill  rises  a  short  distance  north  of  east  of 
the  seminary,  upon  which  Landlord  Carter  has  erect- 
ed a  modern  cottage,  and  from  which  can  be  had  a 
very  charming  prospect  of  the  centre  of  the  town, 
extending  also  far  over  the  western  hills.  The  Sem- 
inary Hill,  upon  which  stand  the  buildings  used  for 
both  Phillips  Academy  and  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  also  the  residences  of  the  professors  and 
teachers  in  these  institutions, —  of  less  height  than 
some  other  hills, — furnishes  also  a  fine  view  in  a 
w^esterly  and  northwesterly  direction. 

But  the  hill  of  chief  interest  and  reputation  is 
Prospect  Hill,  situated  about  a  mile  southeast  of  the 
seminary.  It  is  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  said  to  be  the  high- 
est land  in  Essex  County.  It  commands  an  exten- 
sive panorama  of  three-fourths  of  the  circuit  of  the 
horizon.  From  its  summit,  on  a  clear  day,  may  be 
seen  the  ocean,  the  smoke  of  half  a  dozen  cities,  some 
thirty  church  spires, — the  Danvers  Insane  Asylum, 
Tewksbury  Almshouse,  and  innumerable  hills  and 
mountains  in  the  far  distance.  Half-way  up  its 
grassy  side,  on  a  small  plateau,  is  an  old-fashioned 
farm-house,  weather-worn  and  solitary,  built  more 
than  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago,  still  firm  in 
its  timbers,  in  which  have  lived  and  died  eight  gen- 


erations of  the  Holt  family,  the  proprietors  of  the 
hill,  some  of  whom  have  lived  on  this  brcezv  height 
to  be  more  than  four-score  and  ten  years  of  age.  The 
place  has  passed  into  other  hands. 

From  all  these  hills  the  sunset  views  are  unsurpassed 
and  seldom  equaled  by  those  of.  any  other  locality 
known  to  the  writer.  The  Italian  sunsets  from  the 
Pincio,  at  Kome,  do  not  surp.ass,  in  bewitching  beauty 
and  inimitable  coloring,  the  sunsets  of  our  New  Eng- 
land, as  seen  from  these  Andover  heights.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  the  view  of  Monte  Rosa,  in  Italy,  from 
Lake  Lugano,  when  its  snow-capped  peak  is  bathed 
in  the  morning  sunlight,  excels  in  richness  of  color- 
ing and  awe-inspiring  grandeur  anything  ever  seen 
here. 

There  are  three  ponds  in  the  town  of  sufficient  ex- 
tent to  attract  attention.  Foster's  Pond,  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  town,  named  from  a  former 
proprietor  of  the  surrounding  land,  contains  fifty 
acres,  the  waters  of  which,  when  allowed  by  the  mill- 
owners,  find  their  way  to  the  Shawshiu  River,  a  little 
above  Ballard  Vale.  Pomp's  Pond,  named  after  a 
negro,  who  for  many  years  lived  in  a  hut  built  upon 
its  banks,  contains  a  little  more  than  seven  acres.  It 
is  situated  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  seminary, 
near  the  Shawshin,  into  which  it  empties.  Formerly, 
when  partially  surrounded  by  a  heavily-timbered  pine 
forest,  this  small  pond  was  a  favorite  place  of  resort 
for  the  pupils  of  the  schools  and  others,  who  enjoyed 
a  stroll  or  a  lounge  upon  ground  carpeted  by  the 
needles  of  the  pine,  and  shaded  by  its  swaying,  musi- 
cal branches,  in  sight  of  rippling,  cooling  water.  But, 
since  tlie  hills  have  been  denuded  of  their  magnifi- 
cent tree'*,  and  the  pond  has  been  thus  laid  bare  to 
the  full  gaze  of  the  sun,  its  lonelines-s  and  charm  have 
measurably  departed. 

Hagget's  is  the  third  pond,  and  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  three.  Its  name  is  derived  from  that 
of  a  family  that  formerly  owned  a  farm  skirting  its 
banks.  It  is  situated  in  the  westerly  part  of  the  West 
Parish,  a  little  less  than  three  miles  from  the  centre 
of  the  town.  Its  superficial  dimensions  are  two  huu- 
dfen  and  twenty  acres.  Its  outlet  is  into  the  Merri- 
mac  River.  This  pond,  or  lake,  as  it  would  be  called 
in  any  other  country,  is  a  charming  slieet  of  water,  crys- 
tal-clear and  sparkling,  with  shores  like  ocean  beaches 
for  shimmering  brightness  and  inviting  cleanliness, 
with  wooded  islands  dotted  here  and  there  upon  its  rip- 
plingbosom,almo3tsurrounded  and  enfolded  by  forests, 
with  pine-covered  hills  rising  up  from  its  shores.  In 
England  this  lake  would  rank  with  Windermere  and 
the  Rydal  Lakes.  It  much  resembles  Loch  Katrine, 
in  Scotland,  made  memorable  by  the  genius  of  Walter 
Scott,  in  his  delightful  poem,  "The  Lady  of  the 
Lake."  Here  we  have  the  counterpart  of  Ellen's 
Isle  (only  much  more  beautiful)  of  the  Scotch  lake, 
described  by  the  poet,  lying  at  about  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  pebbly  shore,  wojded  and  bewitching 
in  its  silvery  setting. 
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An  obaerver  upon  the  neighboring  hill — Wood's 
Hill,  an  unpoetic  name— might  recall  these  lines  of 
the  Scotch  poet, — 

"  An  airy  point  he  won, 
Whero,  gleaming  with  the  setting  aun, 
Ouo  buruiiiirdMhPet  of  living  gold, 
Loch  Kiitnno  laj'— beneutb  bim  roll'd— 
In  alt  htr  length  fiir-winding  lay, 
With  [ironiontory,  cre»*k  and  bay, 
And  idlutidH  tliat,  empurpled  bright, 
Floati^d  amid  the  livi-lier  light, 
And  mountains  that  Ukv  giants  stand 
To  sentinel  enchanted  laud." 

If  viewed  on  a  summer's  morn,  these  lines  might 
come  to  mind, — 

'*  The  Bummer  dawnV  reflected  hue 
To  purple  changed  Loch  Katrine  blue  ; 
Mildly  and  soft  the  western  breeze 
Just  kiss'd  the  lake,  just  stirrM  the  trees, 
And  the  pleased  lake,  like  maiden  coy, 
Trembled  but  dimpled  not  for  joy  , 
The  mountain  shadows  on  her  breast 
Were  neither  broken  nor  at  rest; 
In  bright  uncertainty  they  lie, 
Like  future  joys  to  Fancy's  eye.'* 

To  those  who  enjoy  drives  in  the  country  there  are 
few  places  more  inviting  than  Andover.  The  roads 
are  numerous  and  good.  One  can  leave  the  central 
part  of  the  town  for  six  successive  days  in  the  week, 
returning  to  nearly  his  starting-point,  without  pass- 
ing over  many  rods  of  road  twice.  The  winding  and 
woody  by-paths  are  especially  attractive.  Following 
them,  you  are  led  over  sightly  hills  and  thnnigh  som- 
bre dells,  coming  unexpectedly  upon  some  delightful 
view  or  inviting  nook,  continually  meeting  with  sur- 
prises, thus  stimulating  a  free  play  of  the  fancy. 

Those  who  have  spent  their  youth,  or  have  passed 
their  academic  days  here,  keep  in  memory  the  beau- 
ties of  the  place,  and  often  recur  to  them  with 
pleasure. 

Dr.  William  Adams,  a  native  of  the  town,  trained 
in  her  schools,  on  returning  hereafter  a  long  absence, 
to  attend  the  jubilee  exercises  of  the  semi-centennial 
of  the  Theological  Seminary,  in  an  address  to  his  fel- 
low-alumni of  the  institution,  having  referred  to  tjie 
changes  that  had  taken  ])lace  in  men  and  things  since 
the  time  of  their  leaving  the  seminary,  uses  these 
felicitous  words: 

"  But  one  thing,  I  am  sure,  is  hero  unchanged  and  unsurpaswd— the 
setting  of  the  auuimer  and  the  autumn  sun  behind  yonder  ninuntaiDs.  I 
have  looked  upon  the  far-famed  snnsi'ts  of  Italy,  and  luy  sober  convic- 
ttnn  Is,  that  never  vmn  iIhtv  ii  display  of  the  U-nulies  and  gluiles  of  the 
flrniamcnt  more  magnillciMii  than  that  which  is  often  furnished,  from 
tills  very  spot,  to  thuse  ^%llu  are  hen>  in  training  for  the  Clirlsllan  mlnitt- 
try  ;  as  if  to  them,  like  the  Apostle,  at  Patmos,  a  door  were  opened  Into 
hoAven.  Even  now,  after  yeura  of  absence,  I  cannot  rid  myself  of  the 
imprewiun— deepened  by  so  many  hours  of  twilight  musings— that  the 
transition  from  this  fuvured  place  to  the  mansivtns  of  the  blessed  Is 
specially  easy  and  natural,  that  the  gates  of  iN'arl  and  the  Btonen  of 
sApphiro  liejunt  beyond  thow  gorjjeoim  iloud«  in  the  western  f«ky,  which 
forvvwr  and  over  are  tjiking  and  giving  glory  in  the  light  of  the  setting 
sun." 


CHAPTER    CXXXVI. 

ANDOVER— (CoiUwiued). 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Sorra  Parish. — Andover,  as  originally  incorpor- 
ated, embraced  the  present  town,  Nortli  Andover  and 
all  of  Lawrence  lying  south  of  the  Merrimac  River. 
The  first  settlement,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  was 
at  what  is  now  the  old  centre  of  North  Andover. 
Here  was  the  house  of  worship,  the  home  of  the 
minister,  the  place  for  the  transaction  of  public  busi- 
ness, the  residence  of  the  principal  men  of  the  town. 

But,  in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  a  change  took 
place.  Thus,  when,  in  1707,  it  became  necessary  to 
provide  a  new  raeeting-house,  it  was  found,  on  a 
test  vote  as  to  the  location  of  this  new  house,  that  a 
majority  of  the  voters,  and  hence  of  the  inhabitants, 
resided  in  the  southerly  and  westerly  sections  of  the 
township.  This  majority  insisted  that  the  new  meet- 
ing-house should  be  built  much  nearer  their 
residences,  and  hence  some  distanca  from  the  old 
site.  An  irreconcilable  division  took  place  on  this 
question.  The  matter  was  carried  to  the  General 
Court,  resulting  finally  in  a  division  of  the  town  into 
two  precincts  or  parishes,  by  order  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  court.  This  was  the  beginning,  ecclesi- 
astically, of  Andover  as  it  now  is.  Hence,  in 
considering  the  ecclesiastical  atiaire  of  the  town,  no 
mention  will  here  be  made  of  the  ministers,  meeting- 
houses or  other  parish  matters  previous  to  1707.  This 
will  be  conceded  to  the  able  historian  of  North 
Andover. 

The  South  Parish,  having  been  legally  constituted, 
held  its  first  legal  meeting  for  business  purposes  on 
the  20th  of  June,  1709.  The  first  business  of  the 
meeting  was  "to  see  whether  we  can  agree  where 
to  set  our  new  Meeting-House."  After  .some  delay 
an  agreement  was  finally  made  to  set  the  meeting- 
house "  at  y'  Rock  on  the  west  side  of  Roger 
Brook,"  near  the  present  site  of  the  Centre  Primary 
School-house.  The  house  was  built  and  occupied  for 
the  first  time  in  January,  1710;  £108  was  raised  to 
meet  its  cost.  "Young  men  and  maids  had  liberty 
to  build  seats  round  in  the  galleries  on  their  own 
charge." 

A  minister  for  the  new  parish  and  mccting-house 
was  at  once  sought.  Mr.  .Simucl  Phillips,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  College,  not  yet  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
was  invited  to  preach  as  a  candidate  for  settlement. 
He  commenced  his  novitiate  on  April  30,  1710. 
After  a  six  months'  trial,  the  parish,  on  November 
2d,  voted  "clearly  in  y'  affirmative"  on  the  question 
of  his  "continuance"  with  them.  Less  than  sis 
weeks  later,  December  12th,  the  parish  "  unanimous- 
ly "  requested  him  to  become  their  "settled  minister." 
Hesitating,  on  account  of  his  e.\treme  youth,  to 
assume  at  once  so  grave  a  re.sponsibility.he  continued 
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his  ministerial  services,  without  ordination,  till  Octo- 
ber 17th  of  the  following  ye:ir.  On  that  clay  he  was 
ordained  and  inducted  by  an  eccle-siastical  council 
into  the  office  v)f  pjistor  and  leucher  of  the  South 
Parish  and  Church  in  Andovcr.  On  the  same  day, 
and  by  the  same  council,  tlie  church  was  organized 
and  recognized. 

The  church  was  composed  of  thirty-five  members, 
fourteen  males  and  twenty-one  females,  viz.  : 


Abbot,  Goorpe. 

Abbot,  Dorcas  (w.  Geo.). 

Abbot,  JoliD. 

Abbot,  Sjirah  (w.  John). 

Abbot,  Siimh  (w.  Boitj). 

Abbot,  Neheniinh. 

Abbot,  Abigail  (w.  Dea.  Neh). 

Btkllanl,  Iteboccji  (w.  John). 

lianmil,  llaaui\h  (w.  Wui). 

Bipibir',  Hannah  (w.  Dau'l). 

BUnchnnl,  Anne  (w.  Jona). 

Chandler,  Williuni, 

Chandler,  SjinUi  (\v.  Wm). 

Chandler,  Thoniiis. 

Chandler,  Mary  (w.  Thos). 

Dane,  Fnincia. 

Dane,  Hannah  (w.  Francis). 

Farnum.  Italjih. 


Furnnm.  S;imh  (w.  Rjilph). 
Foster,  William. 
II»lt,  Hannah  (w.  Satniiel). 
Johnson,  Klizabeth  (w.  Jos). 
John»^on,  William. 
Johnson,  John. 
Johnson,  Jlary  (w.  John). 
LoTojoy,  William. 
Luvejoy,  Mary  (w.  %Vm). 
Lovejoy,  Mary  (w.  Eben). 
Osgood,  Christopher. 
Fliillips,  Samuel. 
Proatou,  Sarah  (\v.  John). 
Russ,  John. 

Riiss,  Deborah  (w.  John). 
Russell,  Mary  (w.  Robt). 
Russell,  Phebe  (w.  Thos). 


The  first  deacons  of  the  new  church  were  John 
Abbot  and  William  Lovejoy.  The  ministry,  thus 
begun,  continued  for  nearly  sixty  years  after  his  ordi- 
nation, terminating  only  with  the  life  of  the  pastor, 
in  the  eij^hty-second  year  of  his  age. 

As  the  number  of  wor^hipj'ers  increased,  the  meet- 
ing-house failed  to  furnish  them  suitable  accommo- 
dation, and  in  1733-34  a  new  house  was  erected, 
"after  the  same  form  and  fashion  as  the  old,"  only 
larger,  being  **  thirty  feet  between  plate  and  sill,  and 
forty-four  feet  wide,  and  fifty-six  feet  in  length." 
This  was  opened  for  public  service  on  May  10,  1734. 
The  "seating  "  of  this  house,  as  in  all  similar  cases 
in  the  churches  of  New  England  of  that  day,  was  a 
very  difficult  and  delicate  task.  After  many  plans 
had  been  suggested  and  rejected,  it  was  finally  settled 
that  a  committee  should  be  apjjointed  to  "dignify 
seats  and  pew.s,"  and  another  committee  should  allot 
the  seats  and  pews  according  to  "their  judgment, 
having  respect  to  money  and  age."  This  plan  Listed 
for  twenty-three  years,  and  was  then  abandoned  for 
other  and  varied  methods.  In  a  letter  from  Hon, 
Josiah  Quincy  to  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  we 
have  a  description  of  this  house  as  it  appeared  to 
him,  then  a  pupil  in  Phillips  Academy  : 

"  It  was  Burronnded  by  horse-blocks  innumerable  with  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  sheds;  for  the  pillion  was  the  ladies'  traveling 
delight,  and  alono  or  in  pairH,  with  their  husbands  or  fatliers,  they 
Beldom  failed  to  come  trooping  to  their  devotions.  The  church  itself 
wan  a  tthingled  ninss,  lofty,  and,  I  should  think,  containing  twice  the 
area  of  its  succegsor.  This,  however,  may  bo  the  exaggeration  of  my 
boyish  fancy,  but  it  hiul  three  lofty  stories,  with  three  galleries  in  the 
interior,  always  densely  filled  with  apparently  pious  zeal  and  earnest 
listeners.  In  the  left  hand  gallery  siit  the  la^lied.  in  the  right  the  gen- 
tlemen, in  the  midst  of  whom  and  in  front  sat  the  tything-man,  with 
his  white  pole  three  or  fuur  cubits  in  l<^ngth,  the  emblem  of  hi^  dignity 
and  power,  and  -in  bis  right  hand  a  short  haxel  rod,  which,  ever  and 
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nnon,  in  tho  midst  of  the  sermon,  to  tlio  awakening  and  alarm  of  tho 
wiiole  coDgregiition,  lie  wonld,  with  the  Mtiole  force  of  his  ami,  hrlng 
down  with  a  ringing  slap  on  tho  front  of  the  gallery,  shaking  it,  at  tho 
same  time,  witli  a  terrific  menace,  at  two  or  three  frii^htened  urchins 
wlio  were  wliispering  or  playing  in  a  corner.  In  a  square  hox  in  front 
of  the  jiulpit  sat  the  IJeacons,  one  of  whom  had  pen,  inic  and  paper,  and 
was  ciirefnlly  taking  the  heads  of  tho  preacher's  discourse,  preparing 
documentary  evidence,  eitlier  that  the  sermon  was  old,  or  its  doctrines 
new,  or  consonant  with  tlie  orthodox  platform.  In  the  front  gallery 
sat  Precenter  Ames,  or  Kames,  with  a  pitch-pipe,  the  token  of  his  au- 
thority, with  which,  as  soon  as  the  first  line  of  the  Psalm  was  read,  he 
gave  the  note  to  the  choir  of  both  sexes, — twenty  or  tliirt,v  of  each, — fol- 
lowing the  Deacon,  reading  line  by  line,  in  an  ecstJisy  of  harmony  wliich 
none  hut  the  lovers  of  music  realize.  And  the  mighty  congregation 
seemed  to  realize  their  felicity,  for  they  joined  the  choir  Willi  a  will, 
realizing  or  exemplifying  tlie  happiness  of  which  they  sung.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  was  an  exciting  scene,  elevating  and  solemnizing  the  mind,  by 
the  multitude  that  took  part  in  it. 

"The  windows  of  tlie  vast  building  were  of  diamond  shaped  gl;i8S- 
pancs.  of  rhomboid  form,  in  length  about  three  or  four  inches,  in  breadth 
perhaps  two  or  three.  Opening  like  doors  outward,  these  windows  were 
loose  and  shackling.  In  the  winter,  when  the  nortli  wind  shook  tho 
vast  building  with  unmistakable  power,  tlieir  rattling  was  often  a  match, 
and  sometimes  an  over  match,  for  the  voice  of  the  clergyman,  while  the 
pious  females  in  the  pews,  sitting,  for  the  most  part,  on  hard  benches, 
with  small  muffs,  and  their  feet  only  comforted  with  small  stoves,  or 
stockiui;8  over  shoes,  or  heated  bricks,  had  much  ado  through  their  suf- 
ferings to  keep  their  attention  fixed,  or  the  te.xt  in  memory,  and  regis- 
ter the  inftuitesiiual  heads  into  which  it  was  divided." 

Rev.  Mr.  PhiUips  died  June  5,  1771.  In  less  than 
a  year  after,  May  20,  1772,  the  church  and  parish 
united  in  giving  Mr.  Jonathan  French  a  unanimous 
call  to  become  their  pastor.  He  accepted  and  was 
ordained  September  23, 1772.  Previous  to  the  calling 
of  Mr.  French  there  had  been  considerable  talk  in 
the  parish  about  building  another  meeting-house. 
There  was  now,  as  heretofore,  great  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  location  of  the  new  house.  After 
much  conflicting  and  dilatory  action  on  the  part  of 
the  parish,  it  was  finally  voted,  in  December,  1787,  to 
go  forward  and  build  a  new  meeting-house  according 
to  a  plan  that  had  been  submitted.  This  house  was 
seventy  feet  in  length  and  fifty-four  feet  in  width, 
"  with  a  porch  at  each  end  and  one  in  front,"  and  to 
stand  witkin  six  or  eight  rods  of  the  former  house. 
The  new  building  was  completed  and  occupied  De- 
cember 7,  1788. 

Mr.  French  continued  in  the  pastorate  of  the 
church  and  parish  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
July  28,  1809,  embracing  a  period  of  thirty-six  years 
and  ten  months — covering  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution,  with  all  its  attending  and  succeeding 
anxieties,  privations,  distresses  and  forebodings.  It 
was  a  ministry  of  help,  sympathy,  consolation  and 
cheer. 

After  the  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  French  the  parish  re- 
mained for  more  than  three  years  without  a  settled 
pastor.  This  largo  parish  had  become  somewhat  fas- 
tidious and  hard  to  please.  The  fact  that  a  theologi- 
cal seminary  had  been  located  within  its  limits,  with 
a  corps  of  able  and  eloquent  professors,  who,  with  the 
students,  belonged  to  the  congregation  of  worshippers, 
may  have  had  soinetliing  to  do  with  this  ditticulty  in 
finding  a  man  suitable  for  the  place.  After  a  number 
of  ineffectual  trials  to  unite  upon   a  candidate,  "  the 
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attention  of  the  people  was  turned  towards  Mr.  Justin 
Edwards,  then  a  member  of  the  middle  class  in  the 
Theologiial  >>eininary."  After  some  conference  with 
Mr.  Edwards  on  the  part  of  the  church  committee,  iu 
which  he  expressed  great  hesitation  as  to  assuming  so 
grave  a  charge,  the  church  and  parish  with  a  good 
degree  of  unanimity  extended  to  him  an  invitation  to 
settle  with  them  in  the  gospel  ministry.  He  was 
ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  on  the  2d  day  of 
December,  1812.  The  parish  at  this  time  included  a 
large  circuit  of  territory  and  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple. Their  meeting-house  was  the  only  place  of 
public  worship  in  the  precinct.  The  students  and 
teachers  of  Phillips  Academy  and  the  students  and 
professors  of  the  Theological  Seminary  were  stated 
attendants  upon  and  active  participants  in  its  reli- 
gious services.  The  pulpit  and  pastoral  labor  of  a 
minister  of  such  a  parish  was  necessarily  exacting  to 
both  mind  and  body. 

After  four  years  of  such  labor,  in  ISlfi,  a  portion 
of  the  congregation  was  withdrawn  by  the  formation 
of  a  church  in  connection  with  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary. Since  this  date  the  students,  teachers  and 
professors  of  the  two  institutions  have  worshipped  in 
their  own  chapel. 

The  West  Parish  was  also  set  oft'  during  the  min- 
istry of  Mr.  Edwards,  with  the  cheerful  concurrence 
of  those  who  remained  in  the  old  parish. 

After  an  acceptable  pastorate  of  fourteen  years  and 
ten  months,  Kev.  Mr.  Edwards  was  dismissed  October 
1,  1827. 

But  a  brief  interval  elapsed  before  the  church  and 
parish  unanimously  invited  Mr.  Milton  Badger  to 
become  their  pastor. 

He  accepted  and  was  ordained  and  installed  Janu- 
ary 3,  1828.  His  ministry  continued  for  seven 
years,  and  nine  months,  when  he  was  dismissed  to 
become  secretary  of  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society.  During  his  comparatively  brief  ministry 
there  were  unusually  large  accessions  to  the  church. 
It  was  a  time  of  extensive  revivals  in  the  New  Eng- 
land churches,  the  era  of  evangelists,  and  the  South 
Parish  shared  liberally  in  the  induences  and  bless- 
ings of  the  awakened  interest  in  religious  matters. 

During  his  ministry  radical  changes  were  made  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  meeting-house.  The  square 
pews  of  immemorial  usage  were  taken  out  and  long 
pews  substituted  ;  the  front  porch  was  removed  ;  the 
pulpit  transferred  to  the  west  en<l  of  the  house,  and 
the  galleries  changed  to  correspond  with  the  other 
improvements. 

It  was  during  this  ministry  also  that  the  Method- 
ists and  Baptists  first  held  public  worship  in  the 
town.  The  Methodists  drew  off  a  few  church 
members,  and  a  much  larger  number  of  tax-payers, 
from  the  parish.  The  Hapti»t  Church,  formed  in  18.'?2, 
while  making  no  draft  upon  the  church,  took  quite  a 
number  of  people  from  the  parish  into  its  society. 
Mr.  Lorenzo    L.   Longstroth,    having    received    a 
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unanimous  call  from  both  church  and  parish,  was  or- 
dained and  installed  May  11,  1830.  Being  in  feeble 
health,  he  was  dismissed  after  a  ministry  of  two  years 
and  ten  months. 

Mr.  John  L.  Taylor  succeeded  Mr.  Longstroth, 
being  ordained  and  installed  July  18,  1839.  His  min- 
istry extended  over  thirteen  years,  when  he  was  dis- 
missed to  become  the  treasurer  of  Phillips  Academy. 
On  his  leaving,  the  church  put  on  record  their  belief 
that  he  had  "performed  the  duties  of  his  high  oSce 
with  great  ability,  fidelity  and  discretion."  During 
this  ministry  the  anti-slavery  agitation  was  at  its 
height,  and  the  church  suffered  no  little  in  its  peace, 
and  somewhat  in  its  membership,  from  the  activity  of 
that  wing  of  the  Abolitionists  styled  "  Come-Outers." 
The  day  following  the  dismission  of  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor, 
the  church  and  parish  gave  a  call  to  Rev.  Chas.  Smith, 
which  he  accepted,  and  was  installed  as  pjistor  October 
28, 1852.  After  a  ministry  of  one  year  and  one  month, 
against  the  wishes  of  the  people,  but  for  reasons  satis- 
factory to  himself  and  the  council  called  to  act  upon 
his  request  for  a  dismission,  he  was  dismissed  to  ac- 
cept the  call  of  the  Shawmut  Church,  Boston. 

On  the  retirement  of  Jlr.  Mooar,  who  succeeded 
Mr.  Smith,  the  latter  was  invited  to  resume  the  pas- 
torate of  the  South  Ch\ircli  and  Parish.  This  invita- 
tion he  accepted,  and  was  re-installed  December  18, 
1861.  He  was  dismissed  May,  1876,  aftera  pastorate 
of  fourteen  years  and  five  months.  His  two  pastorates 
together  extended  over  fifteen  years  and  six  months, 
a  longer  period  than  that  of  any  other  pastor,  with 
the  exceptions  of  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  French,  the 
life-tenure  pastors.  The  last  ministry  of  Mr.  Smith 
covered  the  years  of  the  Civil  War, — those  years  of 
anxiety,  strife  and  anguish,  when  the  people  were 
called  to  give  their  beloved  sons  a  sacrifice  for  the  sin 
of  the  nation. 

After  the  first  resignation  of  Mr.  Smith  the  parish 
was  without  a  settled  pastor  for  nearly  two  years, 
when  an  invitation  was  unanimously  given  to  Mr. 
George  Mooar,  a  native  of  the  town,  and  a  recent 
graduate  of  the  Theological  i^eminary,  to  become  the 
pastor.  This  invitation  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Mooar 
W!is  ordained  and  installed  October  10,  ]8o5.  Altera 
pastorate  of  a  little  less  than  five  years  and  six 
months,  the  health  of  his  family  and  his  own  being 
somewhat  impaired,  Mr.  Mooar  asked  a  release  from 
his  pastorate  to  accept  a  charge  in  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia. His  request  being  granted,  he  was  dismissed 
March  27,  1861. 

During  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Mr.  Mooar,  and  large- 
ly through  his  indefatigable  exertions,  the  present 
house  of  worship  was  built.  This  house,  while  not 
the  largest  built  on  or  near  the  spot  it  occupies,  is  by 
far  the  most  commodious  in  its  appointments  and 
pleasing  in  its  architectural  jjroportions.  The  stee- 
ple, in  its  front  view,  is  one  of  the  most  satisfying  to 
the  eye  it  has  been  the  fortune  of  the  writer  to  look 
upon.     It  has  a  seating  capacity  for  nine  hundred 
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people,  most  ample  for  nil  the  needs  of  the  parish. 
As  an  aiuliloriuni,  buth  for  speaker  ami  hearer,  it  is 
exeelleii  by  few  Imildiiigs  (if  its  size. 

The  second  pastorate  of  Sir.  Smith  was  followed 
by  that  of  Rev.  James  H.  Laird,  who  was  installed 
May  10,  1877.  After  faithfully  serving  the  church 
and  parish  for  six  years,  he  was,  at  his  own  request, 
dismissed  May  11,  1883. 

Jlr.  Laird  was  followed  by  Rev.  John  J.  Blair, 
who  was  installed  Jlay  1,  ISSl,  and  is  the  present 
cfiieient  and  acceptable  pastor  of  the  church. 

Pastors  of  the  South  Church. — Rev.  Samuel  Phil- 
lips, the  tii-st  pastor  of  the  church,  was  born  in  Sa- 
lem, February  17,  1(190.  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel 
Phillips,  goldsmith,  and  JIary  Emerson,  daughter  of 
Rev.  John  Emerson,  minister  of  Gloucester ;  grand- 
son of  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips,  minister  of  Rowley; 
great-grandson  of  Rev.  George  Phillips,  the  first  min- 
ister of  Watertown.  The  last  named  was  a  graduate 
of  Cuius  College.  Cambridge,  England,  and  for  his 
tirst  pastorate  was  settled  over  a  Church  of  England 
parish.  Coming  to  entertain  conscientious  scruples 
regarding  certain  ecclesiastical  usages  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  he  left  its  service  and  joined  the  Non- 
conformists. By  this  change  of  ecclesiastical  con- 
nection, his  love  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  in- 
stead of  diminishing,  became  more  ardent.  To 
gratify  this  holy  pa.^sion,  he  joined  a  company  of 
people  entertaining  like  views  with  himself,  for  the 
purpose  of  emigrating  to  the  New  World.  They 
soon  embarked  on  the  good  ship  "  Arbella"  for  their 
chosen  destination.  In  thisgraciouscompany  were  in- 
cluded John  Winthrop,  Rev.  John  Wilson,  Simon 
Bradstreet,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Andover,  and 
others  of  like  character  and  faith.  Soon  after  land- 
ing, Mr.  Phillips,  with  a  small  company,  pushed  out 
into  the  wilderness  and  commenced  a  new  settle- 
ment,, now  called  Watertown.  Here  he  established 
a  church,  and,  after  fourteen  yeai-s  of  arduous  and 
successful  labor,  died, greatly  lamented  by  all  the  peo- 
ple of  his  parish,  and  of  the  colony  as  well.  He  is 
said  to  have  been,  from  the  first,  a  leader  in  the  coun- 
cils of  both  the  church  and  the  colony.  By  his  self- 
denying,  painstaking  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
people,  by  his  simple-hearted  fidelity  to  that  which 
is  true  and  good  in  faith  and  life,  he  so  greatly  en- 
deared himself  to  his  people  that,  at  his  death,  in  the 
vigor  of  his  manhood,  they  took  upon  themselves,  in 
their  poverty,  the  charges  for  the  liberal  education  of 
his  eldest  son,  Samuel,  who  in  time  became  the  hon- 
ored minister  of  Rowley.  This  son  was  the  grand- 
father of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips,  minister  of  the 
South  Parish,  Andover. 

It  was  with  the  prestige  of  such  an  ancestry,  dis- 
tinguished alike  for  their  piety  and  their  learning, 
their  conscientiousness  and  self-sacrifice,  their  faith 
in  God  and  their  service  to  men,  that  he  modestly  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  his  high  oflice.  His  coming  was 
an  era  in  the  history  of  the  town.     In  him  was  held; 


potentially,  its  future  distinction  and  celebrity.  The 
family  of  the  worshipful  Simon  Bradstreet,  which 
had  been  socially  so  pre-eminent,  and  s)  potent  in 
all  public  allairs,  had  disappeared,  leaving  slight,  if 
any,  permanent  traces  of  its  dominant  influence.  A 
new  name  came  to  take  its  place,  destined  to  im|)res8 
its  beneficent  influence  inefl'aceably  upon  the  institu- 
tions and  char.acter  of  the  town.  From  the  first  Mr. 
Phillips  secured  a  firm  hold  upon  the  esteem  and  af- 
fections of  his  people,  which  he  retained  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  Soon  after  his  settlement  they  describe 
him,  in  a  petition  to  the  General  Court,  as  "  a  worthy, 
learned  and  pious  minister."  To  this  opinion  they 
adhered,  from  father  t  >  son,  for  three-score  years. 

The  Rev.  Abiel  Abbot,  in  his  brief  but  valuable 
"History  of  Andover,"  published  in  1829,  gives  us 
the  following  sketch  of  Mr.  Phillips  : 

*'  He  wjis  enilneil  with  pood  powers  of  mind,  and  was  a  diligent,  faith- 
ful and  useful  minister.  He  early  acquired  the  habit  of  order,  industry 
and  economy  in  the  management  of  all  his  .affairs,  by  which  he  was  en- 
abled to  accomplish  much  and  obtain  his  object.  Though  he  sacredly 
devoted  a  tenth  of  his  income  to  pious  and  charitable  purposes,  and  his 
salary  wjis  small,  yet  he  educated  his  family  liberally,  and  accumulated 
a  large  estate.  In  his  opinions  ho  was  a  Calvinist  of  the  old  school.  As 
a  preacher,  he  was  highly  respectable,  was  zealous,  and  endeavored  not 
only  to  indoctrinate  his  people  in  sentiments  which  he  deemed  correct 
and  important,  but  to  lead  them  to  the  practice  of  all  Christian  duties. 
Being  strongly  attached  to  his  views  of  Christianity,  he  exerted  himself 
to  defend  and  propagate  them,  both  by  preaching  and  writing,  and  to 
guard  his  people  against  opinions  contrary  to  them.  His  anxiety  on  this 
subject  may  be  easily  seen  in  some  of  his  last  publications.  His  laboure 
in  the  pulpit  were  protracted  beyond  what  is  usual  at  the  present  day. 
His  hour-glass  was  turned  at  the  comniencentent  of  his  sermon,  and 
the  last  sands  ran  out  before  its  conclusion.  It  was  his  practice  to 
call  at  ever,v  house  in  his  parish  at  least  once  in  a  year,  and  he  of 
ten  carried  Madam  with  him  in  these  parochial  visits.  They  usually 
rode  together  on  the  same  horse,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
times.  He  had  much  influence  in  persuading  parents  to  attend  to  pa- 
rental duties  and  household  worship.  The  people,  during  his  minis- 
try, were  remarkably  united,  and  his  parish  was  free  from  sectaries. 
Though  a  man  of  considerable  hvimour,  yet  there  w.as  an  apparent 
sternness,  which  caused  undue  fear  in  many  of  his  people,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  young.  Mr.  Phillips  was  highly  respected  by  his 
brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  was  frequently  invited  to  preach  on 
public  occasions." 

This  statement  of  Mr.  Abbot  is  doubtless  a  fair 
one,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  fails  to  give  us  the  im- 
pression of  a  person  of  such  strength  and  gentleness, 
persistency  and  patience,  clear  insight  into  the  heart 
of  things,  and  judicious  adaptation  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  hour,  as  we  look  for  in  a  man  who  held  un- 
questioned for  sixtv  years  the  reins  of  authority  in  a 
large  and  intelligent  parish,  and  gave  to  the  world, 
through  blood  and  training,  a  family  of  children  of 
such  marked  abilities  and  virtues.  Without  being 
an  eloquent  preacher  or  a  profound  philosopher,  he 
must  have  been  an  able,  well-proportioned  man,  fill- 
ing his  place  admirably,  and,  in  his  children,  perpet- 
uating his  virile  influence  down  the  generations. 

It  seems  hardly  credible  that  a  country  pastor,  on  a 
salary  of  seventy  pounds,  or  three  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  with  the  use  of  the  ministerial  house  and 
lands,  should  have  "  accumulated  a  large  estate.' 
The  wonder  grows  when  we  learn  that  one-tenth  of 
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this  was  given  to  i>iniis  and  charitable  objects;  that 
his  was  a  hospitable  house,  with  attetulinjr  servants; 
that  he  brought  up  in  comfort  a  family  of  five  chil- 
dren, two  of  whom  were  educated  at  Harvard  College ; 
and  that  the  parish  was  slack  in  paying  him  his  dues, 
being  in  debt  to  him  at  one  time  fifty-three  hundred 
pounds.  This  heavy  default  in  payment  was  not  al- 
lowed to  pass  unnoticed.  The  parish  was  faithfully 
admonished  of  its  wrong-doing,  and  urged  to  make  a 
settlement ;  then  offered  au  abatement  of  .seven  hun- 
dred pounds  on  certain  conditions;  and,  closing  his 
lengthy  and  mathematically  clear  statement,  the  good 
pastor  says, — "  And  finally,  my  dear  brethren,  if,  after 
all  y'  has  been  said,  you  do  rather  incline  to  Defer 
y"  s"*  Settlement,  and  shall  choose  to  go  on  Still  in 
Love,  as  you  have  done  of  late,  viz.,  to  allow  me  sev- 
enty pounds  lawfull  money,  and  my  fire-wood  annu- 
ally, I  Shall  8ulimit  to  your  Pleasure  in  that  matter." 

The  parish  chose  "  to  go  on  Still  in  Love." 

It  is  evident  that  the  pastor  and  his  wife 
(emphatically  the  latter)  must  have  possessed  rare 
gifts  for  the  conduct  of  a  household  and  the  wise  uses 
of  money.  There  was,  of  course,  rigid  economy  in  the 
family,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  pinching,  no 
shabbiness,  no  pecuniary  distress  or  embarrassment. 
We  can  understand  how  economy  must  have  been 
reduced  to  a  system  in  all  domestic  affairs,  and 
can  credit  the  statement  that  the  pastor  who  tithed 
his  income,  "  was  so  economical  as  to  blow  out  the 
candle  when  he  began  liia  evening  i)rayer."  But 
there  was  nothing  sordid  in  this  minutia-  in  saving. 
Free-giving,  but  no  waste,  must  have  been  his 
motto. 

Near  the  close  of  his  life  the  parish  made  such  a 
settlement  of  his  claims  as  to  call  out  from  him  the 
warmest  expressions  of  gratitude,  attended  by  an 
offer  of  "one  luindrcd  pounds,  lawful  money,  to  be 
imi)roved  for  such  purposes  as  the  parish  shall  direct." 
In  his  will  he  also  left  to  the  parish  one  hundred 
pounds,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  parish.  From  that  day  to 
the  present  the  poor  have  yearly  profited  by  this  be- 
quest. He  also  be(|Ueathed  one  hundred  iiounds  for 
the  propagation  of  Christian  knowledge  among  the 
Indians. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  a  dignified  man,  and  realized  fully 
the  distinction  belonging  to  his  office.  His  manners 
were  such  as  to  ins|)ire  respect,  veneration  and,  per- 
chance, "fear"  on  the  ])nrt  of  some.  The  [)arish 
minister  of  that  day  wa.s  the  distinguished  man  of 
the  town,  to  whom  deference  was  paid  by  all.  Mr. 
Phillips  received  this  deference  as  his  due,  and,  while 
courteous  to  all,  was  reserved  and  mindful  of  his  otti- 
cial  position. 

We  have  from  the  pen  of  an  eye-witness  a  graphic 
account  of  his  apjiearance  and  manner  as  he  came 
before  the  people  on  the  Sabbath.  As  he  deliber- 
ately passed  from  his  house  to  the  meeting-house,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  at  the  hour  of  worshif). 


"  he  was  flanked  on  the  left  by  liis  black  body- 
servant,  and  on  his  right  by  madam  and  her  colored 
maid  and  the  children.  His  movements  were  precise 
and  stately,  as  was  becoming  in  a  man  occupying  his 
exalted  position.  As  he  drew  nearthe  house  of  worship 
the  people  who  were  gathered  about  the  doors  hastened 
within  to  their  seats,  and  when  he  entered  the  house 
of  God,  with  bea<l  uncovered,  the  whole  congregation, 
as  was  the  hereditary  custom,  rose  from  their  seats, 
and  remained  standing  until  he  had  ascended  the 
long  flight  of  steps  to  the  pulpit,  entered  the  sacred 
enclosure  and  seated  liimself.  At  the  close  of  the 
service  the  same  deference  was  paid  the  minister 
on  retiring,  the  congregation  rising  and  standing  till 
he  and  his  family  had  passed  into  the  porch  of  the 
sanctuary.  This  was  one  of  the  ways  in  which  both 
pastor  and  people  deemed  it  fitting  that  the  worship- 
pers of  God  should  show  their  reverence  for  his  con- 
secrated ambassador." 

The  sermons  of  Mr.  Phillips,  many  of  which,  in 
manuscript,  have  been  preserved,  are  neatly  written, 
methodical  in  construction  and  easy  to  be  understood. 
They  are  earnest,  often  bold,  in  the  rebuke  of  the  pre- 
vailing vices  and  follies, — intemperance,  licentious- 
ness, extravagence.  His  preaching  was  for  the  most 
part  practical  rather  than  doctrinal,  dealing  with  the 
condition  of  his  hearers  rather  than  with  speculations 
concerning  future  possibilities.  And,  withal,  his  ser 
mons  show  a  frequent  iteration  of  the  same  truth, 
teachiTig,  administration  and  rebuke. 

Mr.  Pbillipspulilisbed  a  number  ofsermonsandsmall 
treatises, — one  of  the  most  noticeable  of  the  latter  be- 
ing that  entitled,  "  Seasonable  Advice  to  a  Neighbor." 
This  treatise,  published  in  1761,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  peo|)leof  his  parish, 
with  the  prayer  that  "they  might  always  hold  fast  to 
the  foini  of  sound  words,  and  ispiciitlly  that  they 
might  not  settle  any  succeeding  minister  of  opposite 
faith." 

In  this  tract  Mr.  Phillips  clearly  manifests  his  con- 
fidence in  the  Calvinistic  theology  and  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession.  He  sets  forth,  with  the  earnestness 
born  of  conviction,  the  doctrines  of  "original  sin," 
the  "  necessity  of  the  new  biith,"  "justification  by 
faith  without  the  works  of  the  law,"  "  divine  decrees  " 
and  "the  saints'  perseverance."  And,  while  the 
author  "  would  not  be  understood"  as  intending  "to 
confine  real  Christianity"  strictly  "to  those  who  are 
fully  in  the  scheme  called  Calvinistic,"  he  is  yet 
"  fully  persuaded  that  these  truths  arc  most  conson- 
ant, not  only  to  antiquity,  but  also  to  the  true  standard, 
the  word  of  inspiration." 

Shortly  after  his  settlement,  when  the  ministerial 
house  had  been  built,  January  17,  1711-12,  Mr. 
Phillips  married  Hannah  White,  daughter  of  John 
White,  Ksq.,  of  Haverhill.  She  was  a  worthy,  capa- 
ble, pious  woman,  who  greatly  assisted  her  husband 
in  his  parochial  duties,  and,  by  her  prudent,  discreet 
conduct  in  the  parish,  her  careful  and  judicious  man- 
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agcmcnt  of  f  heir  domestic  nfl'airs,  and  her  wise  over- 
sisrht  and  training  of  their  children,  contributed 
largely  to  the  ministerial  success  of  her  luisliand,  and 
to  the  develo|ienient  of  the  noble  and  •leneron.s  traits 
of  her  sons.  fc>he  died  at  the  home  of  her  son  Samuel, 
in  North  Andover,  January  7,  1773,  two  years  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  in  the  eighty-second  year 
of  her  age. 

They  had  five  children, — three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. Jlary,  born  November  3(1,  1712,  married 
Samuel  Appleton,  of  Haverhill ;  died  December  5, 
1737,  aged  twenty-five. 

Lydia,  born  June  10,  1717,  married  Dr.  Parker 
Clark,  of  Andover;  died  November  4,  1749,  aged 
thirty-two,  leaving  children.  These  children  were 
tenderly  referred  to  by  Mr.  Phillips  in  his  will,  made 
in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  bis  age.  His  sons  had 
at  this  time  secured  for  themselves  social  position  and 
substantial  possessions.  To  them  he  says:  "My  de- 
sire and  prayer  is  y'  my  s''  three  sons  may  continue  to 
live  in  love,  and  y'  they  still  behave  respectfully  and 
dutifully  towards  their  aged,  tender  and  good  mother, 
even  unto  the  end;  and  y'  they  go  on  to  shew  kind- 
ness to  y°  motherless  children  of  their  beloved  sister 
Lydia.  And,  in  a  word,  that  they  make  it  their  care 
to  be  found  in  Christ,  and  to  serve  their  generation 
according  to  y°  will  of  God,  by  doing  good  as  they 
shall  have  opportunity  unto  all  men,  and  especially 
to  y'  household  of  faith ;  as  knowing  y'  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

Samuel,  born  February  13,  1715,  died  August  21, 
1790. 

John,  born  December  17,  1719,  died  August  21, 
1795. 

William,  born  June  25, 1722,  died  January  15, 1804. 

Of  these  three  sons  of  Mr.  Phillips  there  will  be 
further  mention  in  connection  with  Phillips  Acad- 
emy., 

Key.  Jonathan  Fp.ENfH,  the  second  minister  of 
the  South  Parish,  was  born  in  Braintree,  January  30, 
1740.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Dea.  Moses 
French  and  Esther  Thayer  French.  On  his  mother's 
side  he  was  a  descendant  of  John  Alden.  His  early 
life  was  spent  on  the  farm  with  his  father.  When 
seventeen  years  of  age  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier 
in  the  Continental  army,  and  was  stationed  at  Fort 
Edward.  His  health  soon  becoming  impaired  by 
small -pox  and  fever,  he  received  a  discharge,  and  re- 
turned to  the  paternal  farm.  On  recovering  his 
health,  he  re-enlisted  in  the  army,  and  was  stationed 
at  Castle  William,  in  Boston  harbor.  Here  he  was 
created  sergeant  and  put  in  charge  of  the  sutler's 
store,  and  not  unfrequently,  in  the  absence  of  the 
higher  officers,  of  the  garrison  also.  While  in  this 
position  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  some  literary 
people  from  the  neighboring  city  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  visit  the  Castle.  To  them  he  revealed  his 
passionate  desire  for  more  knowledge  and  a  better 
education,    and  in    return    received   encouragement 


and  assistance  from  them  to  pursue  his  studies.  The 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  jilaccd  turned  his  at- 
tention strongly  towards  medicine  and  surgery, espec- 
ially the  latter.  In  these  branches  of  learning  he 
made  such  rapid  advances  as  to  be  soon  entrusted  by 
his  superiors  with  the  care  of  the  sick  in  the  garrison. 
While  thus  employed,  his  mind  took  a  broader  reach, 
and  he  resolved  on  a  collegiate  education,  with  the  fur- 
ther intcntof  becoming  a  missionary,  or  minister.  In 
this  purpose  he  was  further  encouraged  by  his  Bos- 
ton friends  and  the  chaplains  of  the  Castle,  who 
furnished  him  with  the  needed  preparatory  books. 
So  zealous  was  he  in  these  classical  studies  that,  in 
his  daily  trips  between  the  Castle  and  city,  in  the 
boat  of  which  he  had  command,  he  pursued  his 
studies  while  the  boatmen  plied  their  oars.  By  such 
diligence  he  soon  gained  the  requisite  knowledge  for 
a  college  matriculation,  resigned  his  position  at  the 
Castle,  and  was  admitted  to  Harvard  College,  to  the 
class  which  graduated  in  1771.  He  was  thirty-one 
years  old  when  he  took  his  college  diploma.  Among 
his  classmates  and  personal  friends  were  Samuel 
Phillips,  Jr.,  and  David  Osgood,  natives  of  Andover. 
After  his  graduation  he  remained  for  a  time  in  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  family  of  the  lately  deceased  President 
Holyoke,for  the  purpose  of  taking  acourse  oftheolog- 
ical  instruction.  Hestill  adhered  to  his  original  inten- 
tion of  becoming  a  missionary  to  the  Indians.  But, 
through  the  persuasion  of  his  Andover  class-mates,  he 
was  induced  to  preach  for  a  time  in  the  pulpit  of  the 
South  Par'sh,  recently  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 
the  venerable  Mr.  Phillips.'  His  appearance,  reputa- 
tion and  services  were  so  acceptable  to  the  people 
that  they  soon,  with  great  unanimity  and  cordiality, 
extended  to  bini  an  invitation  to  become  their  min- 
ister. He  accepted  this  invitation,  and  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  September  23,  1-772,  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  his  age. 

As  a  pastor,  Mr.  French  was  faithful,  judicious 
and  much  beloved.  His  birth  and  early  life  among 
farmers  gave  him  an  experimental  acquaintance  with 
the  trials,  labors  and  aspirations  of  the  large  mass  of 
his  parishioners.  And  his  short  experience  as  a  sol- 
dier prepared  him  to  be  a  wise  counselor  to  the  young 
men  of  his  parish  who  went  into  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  a  considerate  sympathizer  with  the  Iriends 
at  home.  He  did  not  possess  the  easy  dignity  of  his 
predecessor,  and  did  not  so  carry  himself  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  people  as  to  inspire  them  with 
such  profound  reverence  as  to  make  their  worship 
of  God  intermingle  with  their  veneration  for  his  ser- 
vant. Being  below  the  medium  height  and  inclined 
to  corpulency,  he  was  heavy  of  movement  and  averse 
to  physical  exertion.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
bodily  inertness,  his  pastoral  duties  were  discharged 
with  scrupulous  fidelity  and  loving  care.  The  people 
in  their  perplexities  often  sought  his  advice  in  other 
than  religious  matters,  making  bini  a  confidant  in  their 
private  and  family  troubles.     We  find  this  eucomium 
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of  him  on  record:  "Seldom  was  a  minister  more 
beloved,  esteemed  and  venerated  by  his  parish- 
ioners." 

Jlr.  French  was  valued  for  his  practical  wisdom. 
People  and  parishes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town 
sought  his  advice  in  difiicult  matters.  It  is  stated 
that  he  "  attended  seventy-eight  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cils," a  phenomenal  number  for  those  days  of  few 
churches  and  far  between  and  life-long  pastorates. 

He  was  fond  of  anecdote,  and  could  tell  a  good 
story  with  such  spirit  as  to  aftbrd  pleasure  to  old  and 
young.  The  children  were  delighted  to  gather  around 
his  knee,  repeat  their  catechism  and  listen  to  his 
amusing  recitals. 

"  As  a  preacher,  he  maintained  a  highly  respectable 
rank.  His  preaching  was  rather  practical  than  doc- 
trinal. For  though  he  cordially  received  the  Calvin- 
istic  doctrines,  he  very  rarely  went  into  a  particular 
exposition  of  them — much  less  attempted  anything 
like  a  formal  defence."  His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was 
impressive  and  at  times  uncomfort;ably  deliberate. 
His  style  was  plain,  intelligible  to  the  least  cul- 
tivated and  better  adapted  to  instruct  than  to  please 
the  hearer. 

Mr.  Mooar,  in  his  admirable  "  Historical  Manual  of 
the  South  Church,"  in  speaking  of  Mr.  French  as  a 
theologian,  says  :  "  It  seems  evident  that  he  not  only 
did  not  make  very  sharp  discriminations,  but  was 
rather  averse  to  having  them  made.  He  was,  beyond 
all  dispute,  no  friend  to  the  Hopkinsian  theories  of 
his  day.  Yet,  as  between  such  Arniiuians  as  Dr. 
Symmes,  of  the  Xorth  Parish,  and  Dr.  Cuminings,  of 
Billerica,  and  the  Calvinisls  as  a  class,  he  undoubtedly 
sided  with  the  latter.  He  was  nearly  the  only  one  of 
his  Association  whose  sympathies  were  Calvinistic. 
He  was  reputed  a  Calvinist,  though  living  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Arminianisni,"  and  exchanged  pulpits 
with  ministers  of  each  wing.  "  I  have  heard  it  said, 
that,  after  preaching  sound  and  solemn  doctrine,  he 
wiis  in  the  habit  of  adding  a  remark  or  two  which 
mitigated  very  much  the  severity  of  his  statements." 

As  a  man,  Mr.  French  was  noted  for  his  cheerful 
disposition,  charitableness  towards  all  classes  and  for 
his  hospitality,  remarkable  for  even  those  days,  when 
the  ministerial  house  wiis  expected  to  be  and  wan  the 
hostelry  for  all  traveling  preachers,  their  families 
and  friends.  One  who  profited  by  this  hospitality 
has  said  :  "  To  every  brother  in  the  ministry  and  to  a 
large  circle  of  acquaintances  his  doors  were  always 
open,  and  every  one  who  came  met  with  a  cordial 
welcome." 

As  a  citizen,  Mr.  French  deeply  sympathized  with 
the  patriots  who  resisted  the  aggression  of  the  mother 
country  and  thus  precipitated  the  Revolution.  And, 
when  the  hour  for  armed  resistance  came,  he  was 
found  among  the  foremost  to  encourage  such  resist- 
ance. When  the  news  of  the  fight  at  Lexington 
reached  town,  his  presence  and  voice  stimulated  the 
young  men  of  his  parish  to  hasten  to  the  bloody  strife. 


And  when  these  parishioners  of  his,  in  the  fight  at 
Bunker  Hill,  were  slain  or  wounded,  he  headed  the 
com])any  of  citizens  who  hastened  to  the  scene  of  con- 
flict with  sympathy  and  aid.  And,  however  waver- 
ing, uncertain,  or  both-sided  may  have  been  his  posi- 
tion in  the  doctrinal  controversies  of  the  day,  he  was 
an  unquestioned  patriot,  with  unwavering  consistency 
and  constancy  favoring  the  war  and  the  independence 
of  the  colonies.  The  severe  trials  which  came  to  his 
people  in  consequence  of  the  war  he  cheerfully 
shared.  In  a  long  letter  to  the  parish  touching 
the  payment  of  his  salaiy,  dated  February  19,  1779, 
he  says  :  "  The  true  intent  and  design  of  the  original 
contract  between  us,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  money 
part,  was  to  afford  me,  with  the  other  things  specilied 
in  the  contract,  a  comfortable  and  decent  »up[iort; 
which  was  all  I  wanted.  And,  supposing  the 
necessaries  of  life  would  continue  nearly  as  they 
were  then,  upon  an  average,  one  year  with  another, 
I  imagined  this  would  render  it  unnecessary  for  me 
to  encumber  myself  with  the  entanglements  of  the 
world,  and  enable  me,  according  to  the  apostolic  di- 
rection, to  give  myself  wholly  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  A  comfortable,  decent  support  for  myself 
and  family  was  all  I  desired.  Experience  showed  me 
that  the  provisions  you  made  were  adequate  to  this 
purpose,  and  yet  were  not  too  much  to  enable  me  to 
afford  that  time  and  care  for  this  flock  which  the 
great  duties  of  my  calling  required.  I  was  well-con- 
tented, and,  had  things  remained  in  that  channel,  you 
never  would  have  heard  any  complaints  from  me. 
But  circumstances  are  greatly  altered.  In  1775,  the 
first  year  of  the  war,  the  articles  necessary  for  cloth- 
ing were  raised  in  their  prices  twenty-five  per  cent., 
which  diminished  my  salary,  so  far  as  these  articles 
were  necessary,  one-quarter  part.  With  the  decrease 
of  my  salary  my  expenses  increased.  Soldiers  almost 
daily  fell  in  upon  us,  and  such  entertainment  as  we 
could  we  gave  them  and  they  were  welcome."  While 
many  in  the  pari.sh  during  these  years  did  not  take 
this  change  of  prices  into  consideration,  others  did, 
and  furnished  "  the  necessaries  of  life  at  former 
prices,"  and  "  others  considered  me  in  their  private 
kindness,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  I  was  so  far  from 
complaining  that  I  gave  yon  a  generous  and  public 
credit  for  the  same,  though  I  then  thought,  and  still 
do  think,  that  I  sustained  my  full  proportion  or  more 
of  the  public  burthen,  which  I  was  willing  to  do." 
In  "  the  spring  of  1778  the  necessaries  of  life,  upon 
an  average,  had  arisen  five  or  six-fold  in  their  de- 
man<ls.  My  salary  decreased  in  value  in  proportion. 
I  found  the  burden  then  increasing  upon  me  and 
threatening  to  become  insupportable;  and  with  the 
best  economy  I  could  use,  my  salary  fell  far  short  of 
procuring  the  real  necessaries  of  life  for  my  family.'-' 
This  becoming  known,  he  was  assisted  by  private 
donations,  ))ublic  cinitribution  and  help  on  the  farm, 
so  that,  while  short  of  his  nominal  salary,  "in  pro- 
portion to  about  three  for  one,"  he  says,  "  I  was  fully 
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siitislicd  and  felt  grateful  to  my  people  for  their  marks 
of  justice  and  generosity  towards  me." 

Havina;  made  tliis  review  of  the  past,  he  comes  to 
the  then  present  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life, — 
jrrain,  meat,  sugar,  drink,  "water  excepted,"  "  from 
tifteen  to  twenty-fold  higher  tlian  when  my  contract 
was  made."  After  going  into  minute  detail  and  esti- 
matehe  continues,  "upon  this  calculation, — aiysalary, 
which  is  in  the  contract  £80,  is  in  its  value  to  me  now 
no  more  tlian  £8."  But,  "  as  I  desire  nothing  of  you 
but  wliat  is  perfectly  right  and  just  and  perfectly 
reasonable,  and  should  be  unworthy  the  sacred  char- 
acter I  sustain  among  you  if  I  were  not  willing  to 
sympathize  with  you  and  participate  of  all  your  bur- 
thens and  afflictions  as  well  as  rejoice  in  all  your 
prosperity,  I  am  willing  in  these  public  calamities 
and  burthens  to  rise  and  fall  with  you  ;  nor  could  I 
be  hajipy  to  be  freed  from  them  myself  and  see  you 
burthcnid  and  groaning  under  them. — I  am  therefore 
willing  to  have  a  consideration  made  me  annually  or 
semi-annually,  according  to  the  then  present  circum- 
stances,— I  am  willing  to  bind  myself  to  let  my  salary 
every  year,  so  long  as  it  shall  please  God  to  continue 
me  among  you,  be  regulated  in  proportion  to  the 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  to  your  rates  to 
the  public,  till  the  debt  that  has  been,  or  may  be,  con- 
tracted by  the  present  war,  shall  be  discharged.  If 
you  will  pay  me  my  salary  in  due  proportion,  in  the 
necessaries  of  life,  for  the  past  year,  I  will  relinquish 
one-third  part.  That  the  poor  may  not  be  op- 
pressed when  the  rate  shall  be  made,  let  it  be  shown 
me,  and  I  will  cross  out  of  the  rates  of  those  whom 
tlie  assessors  shall  think  most  needy,  a  sum  equal  to 
the  six  lowest  rates  in  the  bill ;  and  if  the  parish 
think  this  not  enough,  1  will  do  more." 

This  proposed  plan  was  in  substance  adopted  by  the 
parish.  This  letter  brings  vividly  before  us,  not  only 
the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  pastor,  but  the 
straitened  condition  of  the  people.  The  pastor  is  in 
a  strait  betwixt  the  pinching  need  of  his  family,  and 
tho»heavy  burdens  of  his  people. 

The  state  of  things  at  the  parsonage  is  graphically 
set  forth  in  a  letter  of  Josiah  Quincy,a  member  of  the 
family  at  this  time,  published  in  Dr.  Sprague's  "An- 
nals of  the  American  Pulpit ;" 

"  Frugality  waa  tlie  necessity  of  the  time  and  tlie  law  of  bia  household. 
The  only  bread  we  tasteil  was  Indian  or  Itye,  or  a  mixture  of  both  Mr* 
French,  on  tlie  Siibbjith,  had  the  special  privilege  of  white  or  flour  bread* 
bccauae,  as  he  raid,  the  Itye  or  Indian  gave  him  the  heart-burn.  As  he 
took,  on  that  day,  no  other  dinner,  he  justified  himself  in  indulging  in 
that  enviable  Iijxury.  Chocolate  waa  the  breakfast,  our  dinner  pork  and 
beef,  with  a  plentiful  allowance  of  cahliage  and  all  the  usual  vegetables 
farmers  cultivate.  In  the  winter  frozen  cod  came  aloiip  from  the  sea 
coast.  Bohea,  a  tea  to  modern  luxury  almost  unknown,  was  our  table 
resort,  with  a  qualificatluD  of  milk  at  supper  time.*' 

The  pastor,  it  seems,  took  boarders  from  the  pupils 
at  the  academy.  He  also  had  a  family  divinity  school, 
from  which  went  out  men  who  afterwards  took  high 
rank  among  their  brethren.  He  was  from  the  first  a 
trustee  of  Phillips  Academy,  and  gave  theological  in- 


struction to  the  pupils  for  some  years.  He  was  the 
especial  confidant  and  adviser  of  Mr.  Samuel  Abbot, 
his  parishioner,  in  his  gifts  for  the  establishment  of  a 
theological  seminary.  He  published  a  number  of  or- 
dination sermons,  and  sermons  and  addresses  on 
special  occasions. 

Mr.  French  married,  August  26,  1773,  Miss  Abi- 
gail Richards,  daughter  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Richards,  of 
Weymoulh.     She  died  August,  1821. 

Their  children  were,  Sarah,  born  November  18,  1774, 
died  in  infancy  ;  Abigail,  born  j\lay  29,  1776,  married 
Rev.  Samuel  Stearns,  Bedford  ;  Jonathan,  born  Au- 
gust 16,  1777,  pastor  at  Northampton,  N.  H. ;  Mary 
Holyoke,  born  August  6,  1781,  married  Ebenezer  P. 
Sperry,  Wenham ;  Sarah,  born  December  13,  1784, 
died  April  12,1788. 

Justin  Edwards,  D.D.  (third  pastor),  was  born  in 
Westbampton,  Mass.,  April  25, 1787.  He  was  the  son  of 
Justin  and  Elizabeth  (Clark)  Edwards.  His  father  was 
a  farmer,  industrious,  frugal,  upright,  "  a  man  of  few 
words."  His  early  years  were  spent  in  assisting  his 
father  upon  the  larm.  Becoming  a  Christian  when 
eighteen  years  ofage,  he  began  to  cherish  the  idea  of 
obtaining  a  collegiate  education,  that  he  might  become 
a  minister.  He  received  his  preparatory  training  at 
the  hands  of  his  pastor,  Rev.  Enoch  Hall.  In  1807 
he  entered  the  sophomore  class  at  Williams  College 
and  graduated  three  years  later  with  the  valedictory 
address.  Soon  after  graduation  he  entered  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Andover.  Here  he  secured  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  his  a.ssociates  and  teachers,  for 
his  scholarship,  ability  and  piety.  He  became  so 
prominent  among  his  classmates,  and  so  acceptable  as 
a  preacher,  as  to  secure  a  unanimous  invitation  from 
both  church  and  parish  of  the  South  Parish  to  become 
their  pastor,  before  he  had  completed  the  second  year 
of  his  theological  course.  In  the  seminary,  as  in  the 
college,  he  was  associated  with  Samuel  J.  Mills,  Gor- 
don Hall  and  James  Richards,  and  deeply  sympa- 
thized with  their  missionary  spirit  and  projects.  After 
leaving  Andover,  he  for  a  time  was  engaged  as  an 
agent  for  the  American  Temperance  Society.  After- 
wards, for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  he  was  pastor 
of  the  Salem  Street  Church,  Boston.  His  health  fail- 
ing there,  he  resumed  his  labors  with  the  Temperance 
Society  and  engaged  actively  in  this  work,  delivering 
addresses,  writing  and  distributing  documents,  and 
forming  temperance  societies  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  In  1836  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Theoliigical  Seminary,  which  office  he  held  till 
April  19,  1842.  Again  he  returned  for  a  year  to  the 
service  of  the  Temperance  Society.  On  the  formation 
of  the  American  and  Foreign  Sabbath  Union,  he 
became  its  secretary,  and  for  seven  years  devoted 
much  time  and  energy  to  the  interest  of  Sabbath  ob- 
servance. From  1849  to  his  death  ho  was  in  the 
employment  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  for  the 
most  part  engaged  in  preparing  a  popular  commentary 
of  the  Scriptures.     He  had  finished  the  New    Testa- 
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ment  and  more  than  half  of  the  Old,  when  he  was  laid 
aside  by  sickness,  and,  after  lingering  for  some  fifteen 
months,  died  suddenly  at  Bath  Alum  Springs,  Va., 
July  24,  1853,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

Dr.  Edwards  was  much  esteemed  for  his  practical 
wisdom  and  e.Kecutive  ability.  He  was  for  thirty- 
three  years  trustee  of  the  Theological  Seminary.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Xew 
England  Tract  Society ;  a  promoter  of  the  American 
Tract  Society  and  member  of  its  publishing  commit- 
tee ;  a  director  in  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society  and  a  corporate  member  of  tlie  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  He 
was  honored  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  by 
Yale  College,  1827. 

In  person  Dr.  EJward4  was  tall,  erect,  muscular,  a 
tine  specimen  of  the  |)hysical  man.  In  bearing  he 
was  stately,  dignified,  with  a  grave  countenance,  and 
somewhat  stilt' in  manner  and  formal  in  address.  His 
voice  was  a  heavy  sub-bass,  well  fitted  to  startle  the 
Sabbath  sleepers  when  given  full  scope.  His  pulpit 
delivery  was  in  harmony  "with  the  rugged  simplicity 
of  his  thought  and  diction."  The  style  of  his  ser- 
mons was  simple,  with  little  rhetorical  embellishment, 
little  play  of  the  imagination  or  flash  of  the  seer,  or 
the  sharp,  terse  strokes  of  the  orator.  But  his  sen- 
tences were  solid,  his  Saxon  words  weighty  with  com- 
mou  sense  and  Scripture  truth,  and,  when  sent  home 
to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  hearers  by  his  sonor- 
ous voice,  they  often  left  an  abiding  impression.  He 
had  the  reputation,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  his 
ministry,  of  being  an  exceptionally  able  preacher. 
During  the  last  six  of  the  fifteen  years  of  his  ministry 
in  the  South  Parish,  says  Dr.  Amos  Blanchard,  "with 
an  undisputed  ascendency  among  his  own  people,  he 
was  known  far  and  near  as  a  powerful  preacher  and 
a  man  of  eminent,  practical  wisdom.  .  .  .  Yet, 
even  then,  he  had  neither  attractiveness  nor  popu- 
larity ;  he  had,  however,  what  is  so  much  better, — in- 
fluence: an  influence  growing  out  of  his  personal 
([ualities,  and  accumulating  with  every  year  of  his 
])astoral  life."  It  is  evident  that  the  great  jjower 
gained  by  Dr.  Edwards  over  his  fellow-men  was  owing 
largely  not  so  much  to  his  superior  intellectual  abili- 
ties or  acquisitions,  or  to  any  felicity  of  speech,  as  to 
his  downright  earnestness,  the  conviction  of  his  pro- 
found sincerity,  his  simple  straightforwardness,  his 
tact  in  approaching  men  aixl  his  luminous  jiiety.  lie 
had,  withal,  some  rare  gifts  for  organization,  for 
bringing  men  into  co-operative  action. 

As  a  pastor  he  was  indefatigat  le, — catechising  the 
children,  establishing  and  maintaining  a  Bible-class 
for  adults,  visiting  frequently  the  large  number  of 
homes  of  his  i>arishi(iners, scattered  far  and  wide  over 
miles  of  territory.  In  this  field  nf  labor  he  was  un- 
surpassed. 

Dr.  Edwards  was  the  author  of  a  large  number  of 
printed  tracts,  documents,  sermons,  letters,  and  the 
commentarv  of  which  mention  has  been  made. 


He  married  Miss  Lydia  Bigelow,  daughter  of  Asa 
Bigelow,  of  Colchester,  Conn.,  September  17,  1817,  a 
most  worthy  woman  and  efficient  helper  in  the  pasto- 
ral work. 

Their  children  were  six  in  number, — Justin  Asa, 
born  January  20,  1S19;  Jonathan,  born  July  17, 
1820  (ordained  at  Woburn,  September  7,  1848,  and 
since  settled  in  Plymouth  Church,  Rochester,  X.  Y., 
Dedhani  and  Wellesley  Hills,  where  he  now  resides); 
Newton,  born  March  11,  1822,  died  May  7,  1855; 
Elizabeth,  born  November  9,  1824,  resides  in  An- 
dover;  Lydia,  born  March  6,  182t>,  resides  in  An- 
dover  ;  Ann  Eliza,  born  September  21),  1828  (married 
Rev.  Thomas  N.  Haskell). 

Rev.  Milton  Badguk  was  the  fourth  pastor  of 
the  South  Church.  He  was  born  in  Coventr.v,  Conn., 
May  0,  1800,  and  was  the  twelfth  child  of  his  pa- 
rent.s,  Enoch  aud  Mary  B.idger.  lie  was  a  graduate 
of  Yale  College,  in  the  class  of  1823 ;  was  for  one 
year  the  principal  of  the  Academy  at  New  Canaan. 
After  this  he  passed  most  of  his  time  for  three  years 
at  Andover  with  the  class  in  the  seminary  which 
graduated  in  1827,  yet  was  tutor  in  Yale  College 
1820-27.  He  was  installed  jiastor  of  the  South  Church 
in  1828.  He  left  this  last  [losition  to  become  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society.  In 
this  last  important  position  the  great  labor  of  his  life 
was  performed.  As  a  pastor  and  jireacher  he  was  emi- 
nently successful.  His  ministry  embraced  a  period 
of  extensive  and  heart-stirring  revivals.  Protracted 
meetings  and  arousing  sermons  and  appeals  from 
such  men  as  Dr.  Wisner,  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  Rev. 
Charles  S.  Finney,  and  others  who  preached  in  the 
South  Church,  brought  many  to  the  exercise  of  peni- 
tence and  faith  in  Christ.  Seldom  have  the  churches 
of  New  England  been  so  signally  enlarged.  During 
Mr.  Badger's  ministry,  some  three  hundred  and  thirty 
joined  the  church,  mostly  on  profession. 

But  the  work  to  which  Mr.  Badger  gave  the  best 
of  his  life,  and  for  which  he  developed  a  peculiar  fit- 
ness, was  that  of  a  Home  Missionary  secretgry. 
Here  his  large  heart  aud  far-reaching  mind  and 
ever-expanding  faith  had  free  scope.  His  parish  was 
the  country,  extending  finally  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  But  he  was  a  modest  man  and  buried 
beneath  his  work.  Little  can  be  learned  of  Dr.  Bad- 
ger, except  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  and 
progress  of  the  missionary  enterprise  in  our  broad 
Western  territory.  The  importance  and  value  of  hia 
services  for  the  thirty-eight  years  during  which  he 
was  secretary  are  beyond  estimate.  Thousands  of 
feeble  churches  have  been  nurtured  into  vigorous  life, 
and  thousands  of  faithful  ministers  have  been  cheer- 
ed and  sustained  in  their  self-ilenying  work  by  hia 
agency.  Revered  for  his  piety,  trusted  for  his  wisdom 
and  integrity,  honored  for  his  manliness  and  courage, 
esteemed  for  his  sagacity  and  patience,  loved  for  his 
warm,  sympathetic  heart,  many  and  many  a  struggling 
church  aud  toil-worn  miui.stcr  have  risen  up  to  call 
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him  Messed.  Ho  died  in  Madison,  Conn.,  Miircli  1, 
187:i.  ajrod  sovcnty-tlirec  years,  mourned  by  multi- 
tudes. 

Mr.  Badger  was  married  to  Miss  Clarissa  Muuger, 
of  Madison,  who  is  still  living.  They  had  five  chil- 
dren, only  two  of  whom  lived  to  manhood.  Both  of 
these  entered  the  medical  profession, — Dr.  (Seorge 
Badger,  died  at  Panama;  Dr.  William  Badger,  lives 
at  Flushing,  Long  Island. 

Rev.  Lorenzo  L.  L.\xgstroth,  the  fifth  minister, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  25,  1810. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  studied 
theology  in  New  Haven.  After  his  dismission  from 
the  South  Church  he  was  for  a  year  principal  of  Ab- 
bot Academy  ;  alter  this,  for  four  years,  principal  of 
the  High  School  for  Young  Ladies  in  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  preaching  for  a  portion  of  the  time  in  the 
Congregational  Church  in  that  town.  Receiving  an 
invitation  to  settle  there,  he  was  installed  and  con- 
tinued its  pastor  for  over  four  years.  On  leaving  his 
pastorate  he  established  a  Young  Ladies'  School  in 
his  native  city,  which  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish, 
owing  to  poor  health.  He  was  for  a  time  stated  sup- 
ply at  Coleraine.  He  removed  to  Oxford,  Ohio, 
where  he  now  resides.  Of  late  years  he  has  given 
much  attention  to  the  culture  of  honey  bees,  and  has 
published  a  valuable  treatise  on  their  nature  and 
habits,  and  the  methodn  of  raising  and  treating  them. 
His  book  is  considered  one  of  the  most  scientific, 
complete  and  trustworthy  in  the  language  on  this 
subject.  As  a  minister,  he  secured  the  favor,  respect 
and  love  of  his  parishioners.  But  his  physical 
strength  was  not  equal  to  the  care  and  labor  of  a  large 
parish. 

Rev.  John  L.  Taylor,  sixth  pastor  of  the  church, 
wa.s  born  in  Warren,  Conn.,  May  20,  1814.  His  par- 
ents were  John  Taylor  and  Anna  (Beardsley)  Taylor. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1835.  After  grad- 
uation he  taught  in  Ellington,  Conn.,  two  years,  was 
tutor  in  Yale  three  years,  at  the  same  time  pursuing  a 
course  of  theological  study,  and  then  became  pastor 
of  the  South  Church  for  thirteen  years. 

On  leaving  this  pastorate  he  took  the  responsible 
position  of  treasurer  of  Phillips  Academy,  which  he 
held  with  marked  ability  and  ap|)roval  for  sixteen 
years.  When  a  new  department,  called  the  '"Short 
Course,"  was  created  in  the  Theological  Seminary  for 
the  benefit  of  worthy  and  suitable  men  to  study  for 
the  ministry,  who  were  unable  to  ])ursue  a  collegiate 
course,  Mr.  Taylor  was  appointed  its  professor  in  1868. 
His  title  was, ''  Smith  Professor  of  Theology  and  Hom- 
ilelics,and  Lectureron  Pastoral  Theology. "Theendow- 
ment  fund  for  this  professorship  had  been  given  by 
Miss  Sophia  Smith,  of  Hatfield,  who,  at  her  decease, 
left  the  funds  to  found  Smith  College,  Northampton. 
Though  fora  fewyears  this''Short Course"  experiment 
was  measurably  successful,  yet  there  were  not  forth- 
comingso  many  and  so  capable  men  to  take  advantage 
of  it  as  had  been  anticipated  by  its  friends.  Prof  Tay- 
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lor  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  ofiice, 
with  great  fidelity  and  much  favor,  for  eleven  years, 
when,  owing  to  paralysis  and  increasing  feebleness, 
he  resigned.  After  this  the  department  was  given  up. 
During  his  incumbency  of  the  professorship  he  was 
also  dean  or  president  of  the  faculty.  From  the 
time  ho  became  treasurer  to  nearthe  time  of  his  death 
he  was  President  of  the  Andover  (National)  Bank. 
In  1868  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  Middlebury  College.  Occupying  these  diver.se 
and  responsible  positions  in  the  town  for  forty-five 
years,  he  became  thoroughly  identified  with  its  best 
interests — -material,  educational  and  religious.  The  in- 
stitution, with  which  he  had  been  intimately  con- 
nected as  financier  and  teacher  for  twenty-seven  years, 
was  especially  dear  to  him.  In  his  will  he  made  pro- 
vision for  perpetually  associating  himself  in  its  work, 
by  giving  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  further  endow 
the  Taylor  Professorship  of  Biblical  Theology,  which 
had  been  established  by  a  liberal  bequest  of  his 
deceased  son,  Frederick.  He  passed  away  calmly 
and  quietly,  as  if  falling  asleep,  in  his  chair,  Septem- 
ber 23,  1884,  aged  seventy-three  years. 

As  a  minister  Dr.  Taylor  was  an  able  sermonizer, 
an  acceptable  preacher  and  a  faithful  pastor.  His 
preaching  was  instructing  and  impressive.  Without 
shunning  to  declare  the  whole  truth  of  God  in  the 
doctrines  of  Scripture  as  he  received  them,  his  main 
endeavor  seems  to  have  been  to  persuade  men  to 
search  the  Scriptures,  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ  of 
God,  and  to  become  followers  of  Him  in  faith  and 
love. 

As  a  teacher  he  was  in  his  element.  In  his  duties 
as  instructor  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  he  took 
special  pleasure.  In  the  class-room,  to  young  men 
eager  forthe  information  that  would  fit  them  to  become 
ministers,  he  could  bring  forth  from  his  treasures  of 
Biblical  learning,  religious  experience  and  ministerial 
work,  "things  new  and  old,"  worthy  of  their  closest 
attention. 

As  a  man  he  has  been  characterized,  by  one  who 
knew  him  well,  as  "self-controlled,  sagacious,  san- 
guine, alert,  humorous,  disinterested,  discreet,  and  as 
po.ssessiug  a  rare  memory  for  names  and  faces," — the 
last  a  most  happy  faculty  for  a  public  man.  It  may 
be  added,  from  observation  of  his  years  of  inactivity, 
loneliness,  feebleness  and  gradual  decay,  that  he  was 
endowed  by  nature  and  grace  with  rare  patience, 
cheerfulness,  steadiness  of  faith  and  serenity  of 
s]>irit. 

Dr.  Taylor  united  in  himself  the  student  and  the 
man  of  affairs,  the  teacher  and  the  financier.  He 
could  preside,  with  equal  success,  over  a  meeting  of 
bank  directors  or  a  meeting  of  theological  professors, 
in  either  case  with  words  of  wisdom  profitable  for 
direction.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  educational 
matters,  from  the  common  school  to  the  seminary. 
Poor  students  enlisted  his  sympathies  and  commanded 
his  assistance. 
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In  ailflition  to  his  other  labors,  Dr.  Taylor  prepared 
and  publi.shcd,  mostly  by  request,  Sunday  sermons 
preached  on  special  occasions,  addresses  and  brief 
memoirs.  He  also  prejiared  the  '"  ileniorial  of  the 
Semi-Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Founding  of  the 
Theological  Seminary,"  and  a  "  Memoir  of  Judge 
Phillips,"  which,  for  completeness,  finish  and  accu- 
racy, ranks  with  the  best  of  biographies. 

He  married  Miss  Caroline  Lord  Phelps,  daughter 
of  Epaphras  Phelps,  of  East  Windsor,  Conn.  They 
had  five  children,  three  of  whom  died  in  early  child- 
hood. The  remaining  two  were  Frederick  H.Taylor, 
who  died  when  but  twenty-one  years  of  age,  leaving 
his  property,  a  liberal  amount,  to  the  Tlieological 
Seminary.  Rev.  John  Phelps  Taylor,  after  success- 
ful pastorates  in  three  churches, — at  Middletown, 
Conn.;  at  Newport,  R.  I.;  and  at  New  London, 
Conn, — now  occupies  the  chair  of  Taylor  Professor  of 
Biblical  Theology,  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  en- 
dowed by  his  brother  and  fatlier. 

Rev.  Chaules  Smith'  was  born  at  Hatfield, 
Mass.,  August  10,  1818.  His  character  was  moulded 
in  that  typical  New  England  township  where  Rev. 
William  Williams  preached  from  1685  until  1741,  and 
Rev.  Joseph  Lyman,  D  D.,  from  1772  until  1828. 
The  influence  of  these  eminent  pastors  was  distinctly 
recognized  in  the  town  during  Mr.  Smith's  early 
years.  He  was  related  to  a  family  which  has  become 
conspicuous  by  its  charitable  donations.  One  mem- 
ber of  the  family  was  the  founder  of  the  noted  "Smith 
Charities  "  at  Northampton  ;  another  was  the  founder 
of  an  academy  in  Hatfield,  the  Sniiih  Professorship 
at  Andover,  and  Smith  College  at  Xorthanipton. 
Mr.  Smith  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in 
1841,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1845. 
In  each  of  these  institutions  he  was  held  in  high  es- 
teem as  a  young  man  of  studious  habit  and  unimpeach- 
able character.  His  sound  mind  and  strong  common 
sense  warranted  the  expectation  of  his  future  useful- 
ness. He  was  ordained  October  12,  1847,  as  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Warren,  Mass.;  but 
after  about  five  years  of  acceptable  service  there,  he 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Old  South  Church 
in  .\ndover.  He  labored  faithfully  and  successfully 
in  his  second  pastorate  during  the  years  1852  and  '5:!, 
when  he  wius  invited  to  the  Shawniut  Church  in  Bos- 
ton. He  was  urged  by  friends  of  the  Andover  parish 
to  refuse  this  invitation,  but  was  persuaded  by  his 
Boston  friends  to  accept  it.  He  remained  pastor  of 
the  Shawmut  Church  from  1853  to  1858.  He  spent 
the  years  18(iO-Gl  as  acting-pastor  of  the  Oak  Place 
(Miurdi  ill  Boston.  He  wsls  then  lionoreil  by  an  invi- 
tation to  resume  the  pastorship  of  the  Old  South 
Church  in  Andover.  He  accepted  this  invitation, 
and  was  re-installed  over  his  former  charge.  His 
second  pastorate  here  coiilinucd  from  ISOl  until  1876. 
He  spent  seventeen  years  in  his  ministry  at  Andover, 
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— a  longer  period  than  that  spent  by  any  other  pastor 
of  the  Old  South  Church  during  the  present  century. 
The  ecclesiastical  council  that  sanctioned  the  closing 
of  his  lengthened  pastorate  declared  in  its  result  : 
"  We  give  our  hearty  testimony  to  his  eminent  ability, 
his  abundant  labors,  his  well-accomplished  work,  and 
the  deep  mutual  confidence  and  tender  love  between 
his  people  and  himself,  which  have  grown  with  the 
years  of  his  labor  among  them. 

"  We  commend  our  dear  brother  to  the  churches 
and  their  pastors  as  one  who,  under  large  and  pecu- 
liar responsibility  in  successive  pastorates,  has  proved 
himself  equal  to  the  demand  for  a  high  order  of  cul- 
ture, of  character,  and  of  natural  endowments  ;  and 
is  esteemed  by  us  as  a  learned,  eloquent,  and  edifying 
preacher,  a  devout  and  f'aitbful  pastor,  and  worthy  of 
all  confidence  as  a  true  and  honest  servant  of  our 
common  Lord." 

When  Mr.  Smith  resigned  his  pastorate  he  was 
requested  by  his  church  to  recall  his  resignation. 
W^licn  he  refused  to  recall  it,  he  was  requested  by  the 
church  and  parish  to  continue  bis  residence  in  Andover. 
After  having  made  the  tour  of  Europe  in  1876-77,  visit- 
ing France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany,  Ire- 
land, England  and  Scotland,  he  complied  with  this 
request  and  made  Andover  his  home.  He  often  preach- 
ed in  the  neighboring  parishes,  and  although  not  the 
pastorofthe  Old  South  Church, he  continued  to  be  a  real 
mini.ster  of  the  town.  He  was  often  called  to  perform 
ministerial  services  in  the  homes  of  his  former 
parishioners.  Such  was  the  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  his  discretion  and  incorruptible  integrity, 
that  he  was  elected  for  the  years  1882,  '83,  '85,  and 
'87  to  represent  the  town  in  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives.  He  manifested  his  wcli-known 
sagacity  and  faithfulness  in  the-  Legislature,  particu- 
larly in  saving  the  waters  of  the  Shawshin  River 
from  being  turned  out  of  their  natural  course  into  a 
water-supply  for  the  city  of  Boston.  Being  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  interests  of  the  central  region, 
and  also  of  the  seaboard,  of  Massachusetts,  he  com- 
manded the  confidence  of  varying  parties  iu  the 
Legislature.  They  found  him  to  be  a  man  of  political 
intelligence  and  wisdom,  a  prudent  and  independent 
counselor,  effective  in  debate,  and  fitted  to  e.xert  a 
steady  and  wholesome  influence.  When  a  citizen  of 
Andover  was  needed  to  prepare  the  history  of  the 
town  for  the  i)resent  volume,  Mr.  Smith  was  at  once 
selected  for  the  work.  He  understood  the  agricul- 
tural, mercantile,  manufacturing,  and  educational 
interests  of  the  town,  and  thus  knew  wliat  to  write 
and  what  to  omit.  He  labored  with  his  wonted  vigor 
and  fidelity  in  representing  these  various  interests 
until  the  27th  day  of  October,  1887.  He  fully  ex- 
pected to  finish  his  manuscript  and  forward  it  to  the 
editor  of  the  "  Essex  County  History"  on  the  Slst  of 
the  month.  He  was  attacked  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th  with  a  pain  which  did  not  alarm  him,  and  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  29th  he  died. 
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Probably  he  was  not  nware  that  his  death  was  near 
when  he  suddenly  left  the  world.  It  did  not  seem  to 
be  death,  but  a  translation  to  a  hij^her  lil'e.  The 
nnnouneement  of  his  departure  was  received  with 
universal  surprise  and  grief. 

He  married  Caroline  L.  ijprague,  daughter  of  Hon. 
Joseph  E.  Sprague,  of  Salem.  They  have  three 
children, — Edwin  Bartlett  Smith,  in  business  in  Min- 
neapolis; Cliarles  Sprague  Smith,  Professor  of  Mod- 
ern Languages  and  Foreign  Literature  in  Columbia 
College,  Xew  York  ;  Caroline  Reed  Smith,  resides  in 
Andover. 

Dr.  George  Mooar,  eighth  pastor,  was  born  in 
Andover,  West  Parish,  Jlay  27,  18;i0.  He  graduated 
at  Williams  College,  ISol.  After  teaching  a  year  in 
Falmouth  and  Brookline  he  entered  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Andover,  and  graduated  in  1855,  After 
remaining  pastor  of  the  South  Church  from  October 
10,  1855,  to  March  27,  1861,  he  was  dismissed  to  take 
charge  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Oak- 
land, Cal.  Here  he  was  installed  May  6,  1861,  and 
continued,  with  eminent  success,  for  eleven  years.  In 
1872  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology 
and  Church  History  in  the  Pacific  Theological  Semi- 
nary, which  position  he  still  retains.  In  1874  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Plymouth  Avenue  Church  in 
Oakland,  which  position  he  also  retains.  In  1863  he 
became  an  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Pacific,  the 
organ  of  the  Congregational  Churches  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  where  he  still  shares  in  the  editorial  work  with 
his  co-laborers. 

While  in  .\ndover  Dr.  Mooar  prepared  a  most  ad- 
mirable "  Historical  Manual  "  of  the  South  Church, 
from  which  much  valuable  information  for  this  sketch 
has  been  derived.  Dr.  Mooar  has  been,  and  now  is, 
engaged  upon  the  family  histories  of  Isaac  Cum- 
mings,  of  Topsfield,  who  immigrated  as  early  as  1644. 
and  Abraham  Mooar,  of  Andover,  who  immigrated 
in  1687. 

Dr.  Mooar  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divin- 
ity from  Williams  College. 

Rev.  James  H.  Laird,  the  tenth  pastor  of  the  South 
Church,  was  born  in  Milton,  Pa.,  August  19,  1832. 
He  graduated  at  Oberlin  College  in  1860,  and  at  the 
Theological  Seminary  in  1864  ;  was  settled  in  North 
Fairfield,  Ohio,  December  21,  1864  ;  dismissed  1868. 
He  preached  in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago,  and  after- 
wards settled  for  two  years  in  Madison,  Ohio  ;  then 
became  principal  of  the  preparatory  department  in 
Oberlin  College,  from  whence  he  came  to  the  South 
Parish.  He  was  installed  in  Hinsdale  July  10,  1883, 
where  he  still  remains. 

Rev.  Joh.v  J.  Blair,  the  present  efficient  pastor 
of  the  South  Church,  h.is  had  but  one  previous  settle- 
ment,—in  Rockland,  Me.,  1876  to  1884. 

West  Parish. — As  early  as  1771  complaints  began 
to  be  heard  from  members  of  the  South  Church  re- 
siding in  the  westerly  section  of  the  parish,  on  ac- 
count of  their  distance  from   the   place  of  worship. 


With  ever-increasing  numbers,  their  complaints  be- 
came more  pronounced.  Whenever  the  (piestion  of  a 
new  meeting-house  was  agitated  in  the  iiaiish,  as  was 
fre<iuently  the  case,  the  matter  of  location  necressarily 
came  to  the  front.  Those  living  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Shawshin  insisted  that  the  house  should  be  on 
their  side  of  the  river.  The  trouble  grew  till  in 
1788,  Isaac  Osgood  and  others,  residents  of  the  west 
side,  petitioned  the  General  Court  to  be  set  ofl^  into  a 
separate  parish.  Their  petition  wa-s  refused.  But  the 
majority  of  the  parish  recognized  the  disadvantages 
under  which  their  brethren  in  the  west  section  la- 
bored, and,  in  the  hope  of  retaining  them,  voted  that 
they  be  relieved  of  all  obligation  to  aid  in  building 
the  new  house  of  worship.  But  this  did  not  satisfy 
the  complainants.  The  parish,  finally,  taking  into 
consideration  the  wishes  of  tliese  discontented  breth- 
ren, and  further,  the  onerous  labors  of  the  pastor  of 
a  parish  eight  miles  in  length  and  four  in  breadth, 
concluded  to  form  a  new  parish  on  the  west  side  of 
Shawshin  River,  and  voted,  March  12,  1826,  that, 
"  should  the  people  on  the  west  side  of  the  Shawshin 
River  erect  a  Meeting-House  at  their  own  expense, 
they  have  the  cordial  approbation  of  the  parish." 
The  house  was  soon  erected  by  private  enterprise, 
but  built  of  stone  taken  from  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. It  contained  ninety-eight  pews,  with  a 
seating  capacity  for  six  hundred  people.  This  stone 
structure  still  stands,  though,  in  its  interior  arrange- 
ments, it  has  been  repeatedly  remodeled,  refitted  and 
improved.  It  was  dedicated  December  26, 1826.  The 
dedicatory  sermon  was  by  Mr.  Edwards,  the  pastor 
of  the  South  Church. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1826,  the  church  was  or- 
ganized, and  called  the  "  West  Church  of  Andover." 
Fifty-six  persons  constituted  its  membership,  mostly 
from  the  South  Church.  The  parish  made  application 
to  the  next  General  Court  to  be  set  oft'  with  definite 
bounds,  which  application  was  granted,  no  one  oppos- 
ing. As  thus  incorporated,  the  new  parish  embraced 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  families,  or  eight  hundred 
and  seventy  people.  Ou  being  thus  set  off,  the  South 
Parish  granted  to  the  West,  for  its  use  perpetually, 
three-eighths  of  tlie  income  of  its  ministerial  funds. 

The  Church  and  Parish  have  had  five  pastors : — 
Rev.  Samuel  C  Jackson,  who  was  settled  June  6, 1827, 
dismissed  September  25, 1S50  ;  Rev.  Charles  H.  Peirce, 
ordained  October  9,  1850,  dismissed  April  11,  1855; 
Rev.  James  H.  Merrill,  installed  April  30,  1856,  dis- 
missed December  1,  1879;  Rev.  Austin  H.  Burr,  in- 
stalled April  29,  1880,  dismissed  .January  21,  1885; 
Frederick  W.  Greene,  installed  September  3,  1885, 
still' the  pastor. 

Pastors  of  the  West  Church. — Rev.  Samuel  Cram 
Jackson',  D.D.,  was  born  in  Dorset,  Vt.,  March  13, 
1802.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  William  Jackson  and 
Susanna  Cram  Jackson,  a  lineal  descendant  of  John 
Rogers  of  Smithfield  memory.  He  prepared  for 
college  under  the  tuition  of  his  father,  a  thorough 
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classical  scholar.  When  fifteen  years  of  age  he  en- 
tered Middlebury  College,  and  graduated  in  1821. 
Having  a  natural  bent  for  legal  studies,  and  an  in- 
herited fondness  for  public  ati'airs,  he  spent  one  year 
in  thelaw-otTiceof  Hon.  Richard  Skinner,  Manchester' 
Vt.,  and  one  in  the  oflicc  of  Judge  David  Daggett,  of 
New  Haven,  preparatory  to  entering  the  legal  pro- 
fe.ssion.  While  at  the  latter  place,  his  attention  was 
turned  with  special  interest  to  the  subject  of  personal 
faith  in  Christ.  His  former  skeptical  notions  gave 
way  under  a  thoughtful  examination  of  the  claims 
of  Christianity,  and  he  consecrated  himself  to  the 
service  of  Christ.  With  this  new  element  of  life,  came 
a  change  in  the  purpose  of  life  and  its  vocation. 
Cheerfully  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  who 
had  consecrated  him  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and 
following  the  advice  of  Dr.  Porter,  a  friend  of  his 
parents,  he  joined  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Andover,  graduating  in  1826  with  the  valedictory 
addresses.  Soon  after  this  he  entered  upon  his  min- 
isterial work  with  the  West  Parish,  where  he  remained 
for  twenty-two  years.  His  physical  energies  having 
become  permanently  so  impaired  as  to  render  his 
continuance  of  the  labors,  cares  and  responsibilities  of 
a  minister  inexpedient,  if  not  impracticable,  he  sought 
and  obtained  the  position  of  Assistant  State  Libra- 
rian. 

At  first  his  duties  were  rather  those  of  an  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  than  of  an 
assistant  librarian.  For  all  the  duties  which  came  to 
his  hands  at  the  State  House,  he  was  fully  equipped 
and  admirably  adapted.  First  by  his  legal  trainin;;, 
then  by  his  warm  interest  in  all  educational  and 
scholarly  pursuits  and  eflbrts,  and  finally,  by  his  long 
and  practical  experience  in  founding,  supervising  and 
sustaining  educational  institutions,  he  had  become  a 
sort  of  expert  in  the  science  of  education.  When  the 
State  Library  came  under  his  systematic  hand,  it  was 
redeemed  from  chaos  and  made  available  for  use.  The 
reports  which  came  from  the  oflice  of  the  secretary 
assumed  new  importance  and  interest.  During  bis 
occupancy  of  the  ollice,  twenty-eight  thousand  volumes 
were  added  to  the  library,  "making  it,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  best  law  library  in  the  Commonwealth." 
But  the  effective  influence  and  activity  of  Dr.  Jackson 
there  was  not  merely  tliiit  of  an  official.  I5y  his 
position  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the 
leading  educators,  statesmen  and  lawyers  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  of  other  stales.  The  library  became  a 
council  chamber  for  college  presidents,  promoters  of 
beneficent  enterprises  and  liberal-minded  donors  to 
charitable  institutions.  Such  men  would  rarely  fail 
to  drop  into  the  library  for  a  word  of  cheer  or  counsel 
when  they  visited  the  city.  "His  sound  judgment, 
strict  integrity  and  interest  in  everj-  thing  pertaining 
to  the  public  welfare,  gave  him,  in  a  high  degree,  the 
confidence  of  wise  and  good  men.  Few  men  in  the 
State  House  were  more  consulted  or  more  trusted  than 
he."    Such  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Sears,  for  a  time 


associated  with  him  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Hon.  Joseph  White,  another  associate  for 
sixteen  years  as  Secretary  of  Education,  says  of  him: 
"  He  brought  to  his  entire  work  a  ripe  scholarship,  a 
cool,  unclouded  judgment,  a  strong  common  sense,  a 
fine  legal  acumen  and  a  habit  of  jirompt,  untiring  in- 
dustry. After  my  sixteen  years  of  observation,  I  am 
confident  that  no  man  within  my  knowledge  has 
rendered  the  commonwealth  a  more  useful  and  honor- 
able service  than  Dr.  Jackson,  a  service  which  will 
bear  rich  fruit  in  future  years."  Under  these  two 
secretaries  (or  twenty-two  years  he  filled  the  position 
of  assistant  librarian  at  the  State  House,  with  much 
satisfaction  to  himself,  and  with  great  acceptance  to 
those  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  But  as  years  went  on 
his  health  and  strength,  always  on  a  low  base,  steadily 
failed,  so  that  be  was  constrained  to  abandon  his 
position  in  1876.  From  this  time  he  rapidly  declined. 
Paralysis,  combined  with  chronic  disease,  by  degrees 
consumed  his  powers,  both  of  body  and  mind,  till  the 
glad  hour  of  release  came,  July  26,  1878. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Dr.  Jackson  to  be  the 
first  pastor  of  a  new  church  enterprise.  He  was  by 
nature  and  taste  an  organizer.  He  possessed  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  the  great  Apo-^tle  who  boasted 
that  his  aim  had  been  "  not  to  build  on  another 
man's  foundation."  To  him  came  the  pleasing  duty 
of  organizing  the  Sabbath-School,  benevolent  societ- 
ies, the  order  and  usages  of  worship,  and  the  varied 
activities  of  a  Christian  Church.  With  such  care  and 
wisdom  was  this  work  done,  as  to  require,  like 
the  stone  meeting-house,  only  now  and  then  a  little 
interior  renovation  or  remodeling. 

We  are  told  that  when  he  entered  upon  bis  minis- 
try "  his  style  was  classical,  his  manner  in  the  pul- 
pit, graceful  and  sprightly."  As  a  preacher,  how- 
ever, he  was  distinguished  "for  his  skill  in  adapting 
his  sermons  to  the  particular  needs  of  his  hearers." 
Says  Professor  Park,  the  best  of  judges,  "  His  ser- 
mons were  not  marked  by  power,  so  much  as  by 
grace;  not  by  brilliancy,  so  much  as  by  dignity. 
They  were  argumentative,  when  argument  was 
needed,  but  were  generally  didactic,  often  earnest, 
uniformly  solemn.  His  manner  was  so  natural  ; 
his  voice  so  well  cultiv.ated  and  so  expressive:  his 
words  were  so  choice  and  bis  thuugbts  so  good  ;  he 
was  in  such  evident  sympathy  with  his  theme  and 
with  his  hearers,  that  he  drew  into  the  sanctuary 
some  men  who  had  jireviously  absented  themselves 
from  public  worship;  he  attracted  the  uniform  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers;  he  satisfied  them  so  fully  that 
they  were  reluctant  to  have  him  exchange  ])nlpits 
with  other  ministers,  even  when  those  ministers  were 
celebra'ed  men."  His  discourses  on  fast  days,  and 
thanksgiving  days,  when  the  New  England  pastor, 
feels  at  liberty  to  leave  slightly  the  beaten  track  of 
Sabbath  service,  were  especially  attractive.  In  his 
discussions  of  secular,  stale,  and  political  adiiirs, 
he  permitted  free  play  to  the   varied   powers  of  his 
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mind  in  irrajihio  doscriptions,  keen  witticisms,  and 
punsjcnt  iriticisiii'-',  wliioh  never  tiiiled  to  give  jileas- 
ure,  iiistnictioii  ami  proiit. 

As  a  pastor.  Dr.  Jael<son  was  faitliftil,  attentive, 
sympathetic  and  tender.  He  visited  each  family  in 
his  small  parish  frequently,  and  could  call  all  the 
chililroii  l\v  name.  He  took  special  interest  in  the 
youth  of  both  sexes.  And  when  he  found  a  lad  of  un- 
usual promise,  he  took  much  pains  to  have  him 
receive  a  liberal  education.  Thus,  under  his  wise 
guidance,  not  a  few  West  Andover  boys  have 
become  useful  and  even  eminent  men,  in  the 
different  professions  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
He  was  also  the  trusted  advi-scr  of  his  people, 
actinj;  at  times  as  physician,  lawyer  and  even  in- 
structor in  horticulture  and  agriculture. 

During  his  long  pastorate,  there  were  frequent  revi- 
vals, in  which  a  large  number  of  persons  were  gath- 
ered into  the  church,  some  of  whom  as  ministers, 
have  done,  and  are  still  doing,  good  work  for  their 
Divine  Master. 

Aside  from  his  professional  work.  Dr.  Jackson 
gave  much  attention  to  the  cause  of  education.  He 
was  associated  with  Samuel  Fairar,  Mr.  Badger  and 
other  influential  citizens,  in  starting  a  school  in  town 
for  the  higher  education  of  girls,  and  was  one  of  the 
committee  selected  to  devise  measures  and  form  a 
constitution  for  such  a  school,  and,  when  a  liberal 
donation  from  Mrs.  Abbot  for  this  purpose  had  been 
received,  and  Abbot  Academy  had  accepted  its  act 
of  incorporation,  he  was  chosen  one  of  its  trustees, 
in  which  trust  he  continued  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years.  At  times  of  urgent 
need  or  perplexity  in  the  affairs  of  the  institution, 
he  was  the  man  uniformly  looked  to  for  advice 
or  help.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of  Phillips  Academy 
and  the  Theological  Seminary  of  which  he  was 
trustee  for  thirty  years. 

While  in  the  ministry,  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Jack- 
son extended  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  town  and 
Associ.ition.  He  was  invited  to  become  president 
of  Middlebury  College,  and  repeatedly  to  become  the 
pastor  of  churches  much  larger  and  richer  than  that 
at  Andover.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Middlebury  College. 

Dr.  Jackson  published  but  little.  The  annual 
election  sermon,  which  he  delivered  before  the  Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant-Governor,  Council  and  General 
Court  in  184.3,  was  published  and  created  quite  a 
furor  of  excitement.  No  little  animo.sity  was  arous- 
ed by  it  against  its  author  in  certain  quarters,  on 
account  of  its  -sharp  arraignment  of  the  sins  of  the 
day. 

Dr.  Jackson  married  Miss  Caroline  True,  daughter 
of  William  and  Rebecca  Mariner  True.  They 
had  five  children, — Samuel  Charles,  a  young  man 
of  rare  promise,  who  died  at  twenty-eight  years 
of  age  ;  Caroline  R.,  resides  in  Andover;  Susan  E., 
resides  in  Andover;  Mary   A.  married  to  Rev.   Wil- 


liam   Warren,    Springfield,   Ohio;    William,    doing 
business  in  Boston. 

Rev.  Ciiaiu.es  }I.  PElRrE. — The  second  pastor 
of  the  West  Parish  Church  was  born  in  Peru, 
Mass.,  November  29,  1822.  He  graduated  at  Ober- 
lin  College  in  1845,  taught  two  years,  then  stud- 
ied theology  at  Andover ;  graduating  in  1850.  Soon 
after  graduation,  he  was  settled  in  the  West  Parish, 
where  he  remained  for  four  years  and  six  months. 
After  his  dismission  he  removed  to  the  West,  where 
he  spent  some  seven  years  in  labor  with  different 
churches  in  Illinois  and  Tennessee.  On  returning  to 
this  State  he  was  settled  in  Millbury  October  22, 
1802,  and  died  in  ofhce  October  5,  1865,  aged  forty- 
three. 

Mr.  Pcirce  was  a  warm-hearted,  active,  kindly 
disposed  man,  who  made  friends  wherever  he  went. 
A  man  of  good  abilities,  and  the  full  average  of 
ministerial  scholarship  and  pulpit  talent,  it  was  his 
misfortune  to  follow  in  his  first  pastorate  a  man  of 
marked  attainments  and  personal  power.  Neverthe- 
less, he  was  esteemed  both  as  a  pastor  and  preacher, 
and  "  greatly  beloved  "  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  in 
the  community  and  in  the  ministry. 

Rev.  James  H.  Merrill. — The  third  pastor 
was  born  in  Lyndeborough,  N.  H.,  October  16,  1814. 
He  was  the  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  (Carpen- 
ter) Merrill.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  1834,  taught  two  years  in  Fryeburg  Academy, 
Maine,  studied  theology  in  Andover,  graduating  in 
1839.  His  first  settlement  wasat  Montague,  Novem- 
ber 25,  1839,  where  he  remained  for  more  than  six- 
teen years,  and  then  became  for  twenty-three  years 
the  beloved   pastor  of  the  West  Church. 

After  his  dismission,  December  1,  1879,  Mr. 
Merrill  made  a  protracted  visit  to  his  children 
living  at  the  West.  On  returning  to  town, 'he  located 
his  home  on  the  "Hill,"  where  he  lived,  and,  by  slow 
degrees  faded  away,  till  on  the  28th  day  of  October, 
1886,  he  fell  on  sleep. 

Mr.  Merrill  was  of  slight  build,  delicate  in  consti- 
tution and  of  limited  strength,  with  hereditary  ten- 
dencies to  consumption.  Hence  he  never  felt  him- 
self to  be  physically  equal  to  the  work  of  a  large 
parish.  He  courted  the  quiet  country,  and  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  to  spend  bis  days  in  ministering  to  a 
small  church  of  intelligent  and  appreciative  people. 
Such  a  church  and  people  he  found  and  loved  in  the 
West  Parish.  He  was  exceptionally  wise  in  this, 
that,  quite  early  in  his  ministerial  life,  he  took  the 
measure  of  his  strength,  and,  while  expending  this 
strength  daily  quite  up  to  its  maximum,  he  rarely 
much  exceeded  this,  save  under  special  stress.  It  was 
a  matter  of  conscience  with  him  to  husband  his 
vitality.  By  so  doing,  he  was  able  to  hold  back  his 
hereditary  enemy,  and  spread  his  work  over  many 
years,  accomplishing  more  for  his  people  and  the 
cause  of  Christ  and  the  church,  than  many  others 
with  sound  constitution  and  equal  abilities. 
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Mr.  Merrill  was  an  instructive,  rather  than  a  stimu- 
lating preacher.  He  was  methodical  in  his  pul|)it 
preparation,  as  in  his  parochial  visits,  and  hroufilit 
"  beaten  oil"  into  the  sanctuary.  True  to  his  own 
convictions,  and  a  critical  student  of  the  Scriptures, 
he  always  had  something  fresh  and  profitable  for  his 
people,  who  took  truth  from  his  lips  as  from  the  lips 
of  a  prophet.  His  opinions  on  controverted  matters 
were  cautiously  formed,  firmly  held,  and  frankly 
stated.  Controversy,  engendering  hard  feeling,  he 
religiously  shunned.  A  man  of  sound  judgment, 
genial  temper,  affable,  courteous,  unambitious,  with- 
out craft,  envy  or  hypocrisy.  Recognising  the  fact 
that  the  young  men  of  his  parish,  in  large  numbers, 
left  the  farm  for  a  wider  si)liere  of  activity,  he  re- 
garded the  work  of  training  the  youth  to  a  reverence 
for  truth,  righteousness,  honor  and  piety,  as  of  pre- 
eminent importance.  This  work  he  never  lost  sight 
of,  and  never  failed  to  emphasize.  The  result  has 
been  that  a  goodly  number  of  West  Andover  boys 
are  now  to  be  found  among  the  active  and  leading 
lawyers,  ministers,  railroad  and  business  men  all  over  I 
the  country,  from  Maine  to  California. 

Mr.  Merrill  was  a  scholar  himself,  and  a  warm  friend 
of  all  educational  institutions,  from  the  common 
school  upwards.  As  trustee  for  twenty-three  years, 
of  the  I'unchard  Free  School,  and  for  a  like  period 
one  of  three  composing  its  Visiting  Committee,  upon 
whom  devolved  the  supervision  of  its  instruction,  he 
gave  much  time  and  thought  to  the  education  of  the 
young.  In  these  varied  spheres  of  activity  and  use- 
fulness, Mr.  Merrill  so  carried  himself  as  to  secure  the 
favor  of  the  people  at  large,  and  the  esteem  and  atl'ec- 
tionof  his  parishioners  and  others  who  were  privileged 
to  enjoy  his  friendsdiip. 

Mr.  Merrill  married  Jfiss  Lucia  W.adsworth  Gris- 
wold,  daughter  of  Dr.  Oliver  Griswokl,  of  Fryeburg, 
Maine.  They  have  had  five  children:  James  Ct., 
D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri ;  William  P.,  (General  Manager  of 
theH.  &St.  J.,  O.  B.  &  K.  C.  R.  R.) ;  George  C, 
(deceased)  Professor  in  Washburn  College,  Kansas, 
and  teacher  in  Phillips'  Academy  ;  Sarah  E.  mar- 
ried Rev.  Joseph  D.  Wilson,  Rector  of  St.  John's 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  Chicago ;  Lucia  S.  re- 
sides in  Andover. 

The  Rev.  Austin  Britii,  the  fourth  pastor,  was 
born  in  Charlcstown,  Ohio,  June  18,  1849 ;  received 
his  collegiate  training  at  Oberlin  College,  and  his 
theological  instruction  at  Andover  Seminary,  gradu- 
ating in  lH7o.  His  first  settlement  was  in  Franklin, 
N.  H.,  November  3,  1875,  where  he  remained  until 
1880,  when  he  came  to  the  West  Parish.  Since  leav- 
ing this  parish,  he  has  been  settled  in  Peterboro', 
N.  H.,  where  he  still  remains.  He  married  Miss 
Fanny  Hammond,  of  Andover. 

The  present  pastor,  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Greene,  re- 
ceived his  collegiate  education  at  .Vmherst,  and  his 
theological  instruction  at  Hartford  Seminary,  Conn. 


LATER    CHURCHES   OF   VARIOUS   DEXOMIXATIONS. 

For  a  century  and  a  quarter,  the  South  Church, 
with  its  daughter,  the  West  Church,  embraced  in  its 
ecclesiastical  fold  the  en:ire  territory  of  the  South 
Precinct.  The  people  of  this  territory  were  all 
expected  to  attend  public  worship,  first  at  the 
meeting-house  in  the  South  Church,  and  after- 
wards at  that  or  the  house  of  the  West  Church. 
They  were  by  law  compelled  to  pay  taxes  for 
the  support  of  worship  in  one  or  the  other  of  the 
parishes,  whether  they  attended  the  service  or  not. 
This  was  the  state  of  things  till  the  year  1833 ;  then 
the  law  was  so  changed  as  to  give  people  the  liberty 
to  worship  where  they  pleased,  and  to  pay  taxes  when 
and  as  much  as  they  pleased.  This  was  followed  by 
the  incoming  of  other  sects. 

Methodist.s. — As  early  as  1820,  the  Methodists 
began  to  hold  occasional  services  in  the  bank  hall, 
but  not  for  four  or  five  years  did  they  acquire  suffici- 
ent strength  to  establish  regular  worship  and  build  a 
meeting-house.  For  a  few  years,  this  society  flour- 
ished, some  of  the  tax-payers  leaving  the  South 
Church  and  joining  their  number.  But  little  by  little 
they  grew  feeble,  and  in  1840  gave  up  regular  service. 
The  meeting-house  was  finally  sold  to  the  parties  who 
formed  the  "Free  Church,"  and  is  now,  after  under- 
going extensive  alterations,  their  house  of  worship. 
Some  of  the  Methodists  followed  it  to  its  new  site, 
and  joined  the  "  Free  Church." 

While  there  has  been  no  Methodist  preaching  in 
the  center  of  the  town  since  this  sale  of  the  meeting- 
house, there  has  been,  and  now  is,  a  Methodist  So- 
ciety at  Ballard  Vale.  In  18.51,  a  Methodist  meet- 
ing-house was  built  in  this  village,  and,  since  then, 
with  more  or  less  regularity,  preaching  has  been  sus- 
tained there.  By  the  liberality  of  Capt.  Bradlee,  they 
have  a  neat  place  of  worship,  and  a  commodious  par- 
sonage. 

Bai'TISTS. — A  Baptist  Church  was  formed  and 
recognized  October  3,  18.32,  the  services  of  recogni- 
tion being  held  in  the  South  Church  meeting-house. 
The  society  erected  and  dedicated  a  house  of  their 
own  August  28,  1834.  For  fifteen  years  the  church 
sustained  regular  preaching,  havi.Tg  during  these 
years  five  ditl'erent  jiastors,  who  remained  from  one 
to  five  years  each.  After  the  departure  of  the  last  of 
these  pastors,  October,  1849,  the  church  was  without 
stated  preaching  until  its  dissolution,  which  took 
place  December  8,  1857,  sixteen  of  its  members  unit- 
ing with  a  Baptist  church  in  Lawrence.  The  pastor 
of  this  church.  Rev.  Frank  Remington,  after  a  time, 
opened  the  meeting-house  of  the  denomination  in 
town  for  services.  His  preaching  drew  a  full  con- 
gregation, and  was  attended  |with  such  marked  suc- 
cess in  the  conversion  of  the  unregcnerate  and  the 
quickening  of  the  old  members  of  the  church,  that 
a  new  church  (with  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
members)  was  formed  and  recognized  July  28, 
1858,  a  little  over  seven  months  from  the  time  the 
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fluirch  h:>d,  in  despair,  ilisbanded.  At  this  time 
thov  rofcivod  ns  tlu'lr  |i;istor  Ivtv.  William  S.  JIcKcn- 
zie,  who  roin:iiiu'd  with  thom  tor  more  than  two  years. 
Since  his  dismission,  LH'cember,  18G0,  the  ehurch  has 
sustained  regular  services,  and  had  four  stated 
preachers  and  various  temporary  supplies.  Rev.  H. 
K.  Wilbur,  who  was  the  pastor  I'rom  April,  1872,  to 
October,  lS7li,  has  been  their  most  reliable  and  abid- 
ing pastor.  He  is  now  a  resident  of  the  town,  a  pub- 
lic-spirited citizen,  who,  by  his  money  and  his  per- 
sonal labors  in  the  church  and  parish,  contributes 
largely  to  the  maintenance  of  the  religious  services. 
The  feeble  health  of  Mr.  Wilbur  forbids  his  assum- 
ing the  active  pastorate  of  the  church,  but  his  assist- 
auce  is  invaluable  to  its  prosperity,  if  not  to  its 
existence.  Dr.  Bronson,  who  recently  left  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church  for  a  western  field  of  labor,  minis- 
tered to  them  for  a  number  of  years. 

Pkotestaxt  Episcopal  (Christ)  Church. — Mr. 
Abraham  Jlarland,  an  immigrant  from  England,  a 
member  of  the  English  Church,  a  successful  manu- 
facturer in  Andover,  and,  withal,  a  man  of  sterling 
piety,  liberality,  and  indomitable  purpose,  has  been 
called,  with  much  aptness,  "th6  father  of  the  Episco- 
pal Society  in  Andover."  It  had  been  his  deter- 
mination for  years,  while  rising  from  poverty  to 
riches,  to  see  an  Episcopal  Church  established  in  his 
adopted  home,  "  even  if  the  whole  cost  of  it  were 
borne  by  himself."  Through  his  agency,  doubtless, 
a  liturgical  service  was  held  at  the  South  Church 
meeting-house,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stone,  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Boston,  as  early  as  December  25,  1833. 
But,  though  the  society  was  in  embryo  in  the  miud 
of  Mr.  Marland  at  this  time,  no  serious  effort  was 
made  to  form  an  Episcopal  Church  till  1S35.  On 
July  26th  of  that  year  "  an  Episcopal  service  was 
held  in  the  bank  hall,"  conducted  by  Bishop  Smith, 
of  Kentucky.  He  was  followed  by  other  distin- 
guished clergymen  of  the  denomination,  including 
Bishop  Griswold.  On  the  4lh  day  of  August  follow- 
ing twenty-three  men  met  together,  and  agreed  to 
"  form  themselves  into  a  religious  society,  to  be  called 
the  Episcopal  Society  in  Andover."  They  drew  up 
a  petition  to  N.  W.  Hazen,  Esq.,  justice  of  the  peace, 
for  him  "to  issue  a  warrant  for  calling  the  first  meet- 
ing" of  the  society.  This  meeting  was  held  August 
6th,  when  an  organization  was  formed,  and  the  cus- 
tomary officers  chosen. 

The  formation  of  this  society  was,  ecclesiastically, 
an  entirely  novel  movement  in  the  town,  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  its  antecedents,  or  prevailing  sentiment. 
It  drew  from  the  South  Parish  a  goodly  number  of 
able  and  influential  men  and  prominent  families. 
But  this  new  ecclesiastical  departure,  attended  by  a 
depletion  of  its  membership,  was  not  merely  .ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  South  Parish,  but  generously 
encouraged  by  friendly  speech  and  acts.  The  Christ- 
mas service  of  the  new  church,  with  decorations  and 
music,  was  held  for  the  tirst  time,  by   invitation,   in 


the  meeting-house  of  the  Soiith  Parish.  These  ser- 
vices were  conducted  by  Bishop  Griswold,  who,  in 
administering  the  communion,  extended  an  invita- 
tion to  partake  in  the  ordinance,  so  liberal  as  to 
bring  many  members  of  the  South  Church  to  receive 
the  sacred  emblems  at  his  hands.  The  present  rec- 
tor of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Rev.  Leverett  Bradley, 
in  his  admir;d)le  semicentennial  sermon,  from  which 
the  tiicts  of  this  paper  are  mostly  drawn,  in  recalling 
this  passage  in  the  history  of  his  church,  says, 
"  Whatever  may  have  been  the  spirit  of  the  most 
populous  churches  towards  the  Episcopal  Church 
during  the  first  century  of  her  life  in  America,  it  is 
well  to  know  that  in  Andover  the  Episcopal  Church 
has  received  nothing  but  the  best  wishes  and  kindly 
interest  from  all  denominations."  "The  South 
Church  by  the  loan  of  its  building  to  our  people  on 
several  occasions,  that  they  might  hold  liturgical 
services  and  listen  to  preaching  by  one  of  their  own 
clergymen,  disclosed  a  spirit  of  Christian  brother- 
hood, as  the  most  carefully  drawn  resolutions  could 
not  have  done," — giving  "new  proof  of  the  large- 
minded,  Christian  spirit  of  the  officers  and  members" 
of  this  church. 

Mr.  Marland,  as  has  been  intimated,  was  the  most 
liberal  supporter  of  this  enterpiise.  He  gave  the 
cemetery  lot,  built  and  donated  the  "  rectory,"  con- 
tributed treely  towards  building  the  church  edifice, 
and  sustaining  public  worship.  His  son-in-law  and 
partner  in  business,  Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Punchard, 
gave  seven  thousand  dollars,  as  a  testamentary  be- 
quest, to  the  society,  the  income  of  w'hich  is  available 
for  current  expenses. 

The  church  has  had  six  rectors  and  two  ministers, 
all  of  whom  have  been  worthy  and  capable  clergy- 
men, and  some  of  them  notably  able.  Dr.  Fuller,  in 
his  two  pastorates,  served  the  church  sixteen  years, 
and  in  this  time  did  much  towards  forming  its  char- 
acter and  shaping  its  destiny.  He  was  a  man,  phy- 
sically and  intellectually,  fitted  to  command  the 
respect  of  his  fellow-men,  and  in  heart  and  life  such 
as  to  win  their  confidence  and  esteem.  His  influence 
was  felt  beyond  his  parish  in  the  esthetic,  educational 
and  moral  interests  of  the  town,  and  in  the  councils 
of  the  diocese. 

In  the  summer  of  1885,  Mr.  John  Byers,  a  liberal 
merchant  of  New  York,  whose  deceased  parents  were 
members  of  this  church,  wishing  to  erect  some  mem- 
orial to  their  memory,  and,  above  all,  to  do  something 
that  would  be  of  permanent  service  to  the  church  and 
the  cause  of  Christ,  olTcred  to  build  and  furnish  a  new 
stone  church  edifice,  and  give  it  to  the  parish.  On 
the  evening  of  the  Sabbath,  February  28,  1886,  while 
preparation  was  going  forward  for  confirmation  ser- 
vices, to  be  performed  by  the  Bishop,  the  original 
church  building  took  fire  from  a  defective  chimney 
and  was  entirely  consumed.  The  present  stone  edifice, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Byers,  was  erected  in  1886,  and  conse- 
crated with  appropriate  services,  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks 
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of  Boston  preaching  the  sermon,  and  Bishop  Paddock 
conducting  tlie  consecrating  rites  on  January  4, 1887. 

Tlie  new  editice  is  a  tasty  and  commodious  structure, 
costing,  with  its  furiiisliings,  not  tar  Crom  forty -one 
thousand  dollars.  It  is  credited  by  all  as  a  choice 
specimen  of  church  architecture,  an  instructive  lesson 
in  enduring  stone,  an  ornament  to  the  town  and  a 
priceless  boon  to  the  church.  It  is  thought  by  some 
good  judges  to  be,  architecturally,  the  tinest  public 
building  in  town,  while  others  give  precedence  to 
the  stone  Chapel  on  the  Hill. 

"The  building  is  of  the  Byzantine  Romanesque 
style  of  architecture,  built  of  reddish  granite  with 
trimmings  of  Kibbe  stone.  The  church  fronts  to  the 
east,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  owing  to  the 
po.sition  of  the  lot.  The  tower,  situated  on  the  south- 
east corner,  is  a  large,  plain  and  solid  structure,  and 
contains  a  semicircular  staircase.  It  serves  as  the 
principal  porch  of  the  building,  and  is  balanced  by 
a  smaller  porch  on  the  northeast  corner.  The  chan- 
cel is  semi-circular  in  form.  The  rectangular 
auditorium  has  a  seating  capacity  of  four  hundred. 
The  pews  are  open  and  of  oak  finish.  The  roof  of 
the  main  body  of  the  church  is  of  hard  pine  con- 
struction, the  panels  between  the  rafters  being  of 
sprHce,and  the  whole  being  shellaced  in  natural  color. 
The  ceiling  of  the  semi-circular  chancel  or  apsis  is 
treated  with  honeycomb  in  gold,  and  is  devoid  of 
stars.  The  decoration  throughout  the  church  is 
exceedingly  quiet  and  simple,  particularly  the  stained 
glass  windows  in  the  apsis,  which,  although  very 
rich  in  color,  are  framed  by  a  ground  of  rather  dark 
color.  Five  of  them  represent  the  life  of  John  the 
Baptist, — as  a  child,  in  the  wilderness,  as  a  preacher, 
in  prison,  and  received  up."  A  sixth  is  inscribed  to 
the  memory  of  the  donor's  brother. 

The  organ  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Horace  H.  Tyer 
and  Miss  Catherine  L.  Tyer  in  memory  of  their 
father  and  mother,  Henry  George  and  Elizabeth 
Tyer,  former  worshippers  at  Christ  Church.  Miss 
Catherine  Tyer  died  suddenly  intestate.  Her  heirs 
discovered  among  her  papers  a  memorandum  of  a 
purpose  to  give  $10,000  to  the  parish.  In  recogni- 
tion of  this  wish,  they  have  given  the  above  sum  as 
a  permanent  fund,  one-fourth  of  the  income  to  be 
exi)endcd  for  the  care  and  improvementof  the  church 
grounds,  the  remainder  for  the  church  music.  There 
is  a  chapel  connected  with  the  church  at  its  north- 
west corner,  of  corresponding  architecture,  and  built 
of  the  Slime  material. 

U.NlVEiisALl.sTd. — "A  Universalist  Society  was 
formed  in  town  in  the  fall  of  1838.  A  church  was 
formed  later.  I'liblic  wor.-hip  was  irregularly  sus- 
tained till  184tj,  when  for  several  years  it  was  entirely 
suspended."  The  declared  purpose  of  organizing 
this  society,  as  set  forth  in  its  records,  was  "the 
promotion  of  truth  and  morality  among  its  members, 
mill  also  the  world  at  large,  and  as  the  (ii'spel  of  the 
Lord  Jeaun  Christ  is   calculated    above   all    truth    to 


inspire  the  heart  with  the  emotions  of  benevolence 
and  virtue,  this  Society  shall  deem  it  one  of  its  main 
objects  to  support  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  the  Society's  ability,  and  to  aid  in  spread- 
ing a  knowledge  of  it  among  men."  The  society 
sustained  public  worship  for  twenty-five  years,  with 
considerable  intervals  of  suspension,  when  regular 
preaching  was  abandoned,  and  the  meeting-house 
was  finally  sold  and  devoted  to  other  uses.  During  its 
existence,  this  church  had  seven  resident  ministers 
or  stated  supplies.  Rev.  Varnum  Lincoln  being  the 
one  longest  in  service.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  pastor  for 
five  years,  and,  after  an  interval  of  several  years,  a 
regular  supply  for  a  time.  He  now  resides  in  An- 
dover,  where  he  has  served  for  a  term  on  the  School 
Committee,  and  is  an  active  member  of  the  "  Farmers' 
Club." 

The  Free  Christiax  Church. — This  church 
was  organized  May  7,  1846,  with  a  membership  of 
forty-four  persons,  drawn  from  the  Suuth  and  West 
Pari.shes,  and  largely  from  the  disbanded  Methodist 
Society.  A  number  of  circumstances  cunibined  ^at 
this  time  to  bring  the  church  into  existence.  The 
partners  of  the  Smith  &  Dove  Slanufacturing  Com- 
pany were  natives  of  Scotland.  Their  operatives 
were  almost  exclusively  from  Scotland.  They  did 
not  fully  coalesce  with  the  natives  of  Andover.  The 
factory  village  was  at  some  distance  from  existing 
places  of  worship.  Above  all,  the  anti-slavery  agita- 
tion had  begun  to  introduce  dissension  into  the 
churches.  The  more  determined  opponents  of  slavery 
held  that  the  church  should  not  fellowship  with  those 
churches  at  the  South  which  upheld  slavery,  or  with 
those  churches  at  the  North  that  fellowshiped  with 
the  Southern  churches,  nor  should  they  unite  with 
either  of  them  in  any  missionary  work  at  home  or 
abroad.  Many  of  this  class  did  not  go  to  the  extreme 
of  denouncing  the  entire  church  as  "the  bulwark  of 
slavery,"  or  in  demanding  that  all  true  friends  of  the 
State  should  "come  out"  of  the  churches.  They 
wished  to  have  a  church  connection,  but  in  a  church 
that  should  be  free  from  all  alliance,  near  or  remote 
with  slavery.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Dove  belonged  to 
the  latter  class  of  anti-slavery  men. 

Under  these  converging  circumstances  the  project  of 
a  new  church  had  its  birth.  The  church  took  its 
name — "The  Free  Christian  Church" — partly,  it 
may  be,  from  the  attachment  of  many  of  its  members 
to  the  church  of  their  home  in  the  old  country,  but, 
more  especially,  as  a  declaration  of  severance  from 
every  religious  organization  which  in  any  way  tol- 
erated slavery.  Its  scats  were  not  free.  It  did  not 
fellowship  with  the  neighboring  churches  by  sitting  in 
council  with  them,  or  by  an  exchange  of  |)uli)it  ser- 
vices by  its  ministers  with  theirs  for  a  number  of 
years.  At  first  the  congregation  worshipped  in  the 
vacant  himse  of  the  Universalists.  In  184".t  the  meet- 
ing-house of  the  Methodists  was  )iurcliascd  by  Mr. 
John  Smith,  removed  from  Main  Street  to  where  it 
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now  staiuis,  repaired  mid  fitted  up  within  and  with- 
out, a  spire  and  bell  added,  and,  altogether,  it  made 
a  neat  and  commodious  place  of  worship.  It  was 
dedicated  March  9,  1850.  The  expense  was  borne  by 
Mr.  John  Smith,  who  conveyed  the  property  by  deed 
to  the  parish,  and,  in  addition,  gave  the  society  a 
jiermanent  fund  of  five  thousand  dollars.  Some  years 
subseijueut  to  this  a  parsonage  was  built  near  by  the 
house  of  worship,  and  given  to  the  society  by  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Dove. 

At  first  the  church,  not  recoguizing  the  neighbor- 
ing churches,  did  not  settle  its  ministers  in  the  usual 
Congregational  method,  through  the  medium  of  a 
council  composed  of  pastors  and  delegates  from  other 
Congregational  Churches.  They  were  employed  by 
the  year.  In  this  way  the  church  had,  between  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1846,  and  November  5,  1865,  five  ministers, 
who  served  it  from  one  to  sis  years  each.  This 
church,  wliile  not  in  fellowsliip,  was  always  at  peace 
with  its  neighbors,  and  its  stated  supplies  were  always 
in  brotherly  accord  with  the  pastors  of  neigliboring 
churches.  At  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  all 
distinctions  were  obliterated.  The  next  minister 
called  by  the  church — Rev.  James  P.  Lane — was  duly 
installed,  after  the  Congregational  custom,  by  a 
council  composed  of  pastors  and  delegates  from 
neighboring  churches,  and  this  practice  has  continued 
to  the  present  time. 

Rev.  James  P.  Lane  was  pastor  from  April  4,  1866, 
to  March  27,  1870. 

Rev.  Edwin  S.  Williams  from  November  29,  1870, 
to  April  24,  1872. 

Rev.  G.  Frederick  Wright  from  May  27,  1872,  to 
September  4,  1881. 

The  present  pastor.  Rev.  F.  Barrows  Makepeace, 
was  installed  Januarj'  12,  1882. 

Mr.  Lane  has  since  been  settled  in  Bristol,  R.  I., 
and  in  Norton,  where  he  now  resides.  Mr.  Williams 
has  been  engaged  in  ministerial  work  at  the  West,  in 
various  capacities,  and  has  now  the  charge  of  city 
missionary  work  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mr.  Wright,  on  leaving  his  pastorate  here,  became 
professor  of  New  Testament  Greek,  in  the  Theologi- 
cal Department  of  Oberlin  College,  where  he  received 
his  education.  He  is  still  there.  Mr.  Wright  has 
been  much  interested  in  scientific  studies,  especially 
those  pertaining  to  geology  and  biology.  He  has 
published  numerous  papers  on  these  and  kindred 
subjects,  which  have  attracted  the  attention  of  schol- 
ars. Since  the  publication  of  the  Bibliotheca  has 
been  removed  to  Oberlin,  he  has  been  its  principal 
editor.  He  has  also  published  a  small  treatise  enti- 
tled "The  Logic  of  Christian  Evidences,"  especially 
designed  for  the  use  of  the  higher  schools  of  learn- 
ing. He  has  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divin- 
ity. 

The  church,  from  a  membership  in  1846  of  forty- 
four,  has  increased  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine, 
and  now  has  the  largest  membership  of  any  Protestant 
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church  in  town,  and  also  the  largest  Sabbath-school. 
Its  house  of  worship  has  been  refitted,  improved,  and 
made  more  attractive.  With  its  large  financial  ability, 
its  increasing  and  active  membership,  and  full  con- 
gregation, it  has  the  "  promise  and  potency  "  of  future 
growth  and  usefulness,  surpassing  those  of  the  past. 

Union  Church,  Ballaud  Vale. — After  some  un- 
successful efforts  to  establish  an  Ejjiscopal  Church  in 
the  Vale,  and  to  unite  all  denominations  in  one  reli- 
gious enterprise,  a  church  was  organized  in  1850, 
called  the  "  Union  Congregational  Churcli.''  The 
Rev.  Henry  S.  Greene  was  its  minister  from  its  or- 
ganization in  1850  to  the  day  of  his  death,  June  11, 
1880.  Mr.  Greene  was  born  in  1807;  graduated  at 
Amherst  College,  1834;  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  1837 ;  was  thirteen  years  settled  in  Lynn- 
field,  before  coming  to  Ballard  Vale.  He  left  no 
children — his  only  child,  a  son  educated  at  Amherat 
College,  having  died  before  him.  Through  his  efforts 
a  comfortable  place  of  worship  has  been  erected  for 
the  society  which  he  so  long  served.  He  also  left  to 
the  church  for  a  parsonage  his  residence  at  the  Vale. 
The  society  has  always  been  weak,  depending  upon 
the  Home  Missionary  Society  for  aid.  Rev.  Samuel 
Bowker  is  the  present  pastor. 

St.  Augustine  (Catholic)  Chukch. — This  church 
was  gathered  by  the  Augustine  Fathers  of  Lawrence 
in  1852.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  James  O'Donnell. 
He  was  followed  in  1862,  by  Rev.  Edward  Mullen, 
O.S.A.,  and  in  1863  by  Michael  F.  Gallagher,  O.S.A., 
by  Rev.  Ambrose  A.  Mullen,  O.S.A.,  in  1869,  by  Rev. 
Maurice  J.  Murphy,  O.S.A.,  in  the  fall  of  1876,  and 
by  Rev.  J.  J.  Ryan  in  the  fall  of  1887.  This  society 
worshipped  in  a  house  built  on  Central  Street,  now 
unoccupied.  With  the  increasing  number  of  worship- 
pers it  became  necessary  to  provide  a  larger  house  for 
their  accommodation,  and  the  present  edifice  was 
erected,  and  consecrated  September  2, 1883.  The  Sab- 
bath audience  here  averages  not  far  from  six  hundred, 
with  a  Sabbath-school  of  one  hundred  and  seventy. 
There  is  a  branch  society  at  Ballard  Vale,  served  by 
Rev.  J.  J.  Ryan,  the  pastor  of  the  Augustine  Church, 
which  has  a  neat  little  chapel  for  its  religious 
purposes.  The  members  of  this  large  society  are  al- 
most exclusively  of  Irish  nativity  or  descent,  showing 
what  a  marked  change  has  taken  place  in  the  nativity 
and  religion  of  the  people  during  the  last  half-century. 
The  charitable  and  beneficent  organizations  sus- 
tained by  it  are  "the  Young  Ladies' Sodality,"  "the 
Married  Ladies'  Sodality,"  and  "  the  Children  of 
Mercy."  It  has  furnished  the  church  with  two 
priests, — Rev.  Daniel  D.  Regan,  pastor  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.,  and  Rev.  Timothy  H. 
Regan,  assistant  pastor  at  Johnsonville,  N.  Y.  These 
priests  are  both  sons  of  John  Regan,  of  Andover,  and 
were  educated  at  the  Punchard  Free  School  and 
Villanova  College,  Pennsylvania. 

Ministers. — The  following  persons,  who  were 
either  born  in  Andover  South  Parish,  or  resided  here 
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with  their  parents  when  children,  have  become  min- 
isters. The  list  is  taken  largely  from  that  made  by  Dr. 
Mooar  for  the  "  South  Church  Manual." 

John  Bhmt,  son  of  Williuni graduated  1727 

JameM  Cliftniiler,  son  of  Thomas graduated  17*J8 

Sniuiiel  ChandltT,  son  of  Josiuh graduated  1735 

Ahiel  Abbot,  HOD  of  Peacon  John graduated  1737 

John  Chandler,  eon  of  Thomas graduated  1743 

Nathan  Ilolt,  son  of  Nicholas graduated  1757 

Abiel  Foster,'  son  of  Captain  Asa graduated  1756 

David  Osgood,  D.D.,  son  of  Captain  Isaac graduated  1771 

John  Abbot,-  son  of  Captain  John graduated  1784 

Kobert  Cray,  son  of  Kobert graduated  178G 

I'eter  Holt,  isoii  of  l>eacon  Joshua graduated  1790 

Abiel    Abbot,  D.D.,  son  of  Captain  John graduated  1702 

Jonathan  French,  D.D,  sou  of  Rev.  Jonathan graduated  17;i8 

Thos.  Abbot  Merrill,  Ii.D.,  son  of  Deacon  Thomas.graduated  1801 

John  Lovejoy  Abbot,3son  of  John  Lovejoy graduated  1805 

Joshua  Chandler,  sou  of  Major  Abiel graduated  1807 

Jacob  Holt,  son  of  Dane graduated  1813 

Saiiuu'l  I'hillips  Nt.-wnian,  son  of  Deacon  Mark. ..graduated  1810 

John  R.  Adunis,  son  of  John* graduated  1821 

Amos  Dlanchard,  P.D.,^  son  of  Deacon  Amos. graduated  1820 

Wni.  Adams,  D.D.,''  son  of  Principal  J.  Adams  ..  graduated  18"27 

Leonard  Woods,'  son  of  Prof.  Leonard  Woods graduated  1S27 

Joshua  Kmery,  son  of  Joshua graduated  1831 

Sereno  Timothy  Abbott,  son  of  Asa graduated  1833 

Samuel  Hopkins  Emery,  sou  of  Joshua graduated  1834 

Wilson  Ingalls,  son  of  Ezra graduated  1830 

Daniel  Bates  Woods,  son  of  Prof.  Leonard graduated  18.37 

Daniel  Emerson,  son  of  Prof.  Emerson graduated  1839 

Jonathan  Edwardn.  son  of  Dr.  Justin graduated  \fiiO 

Thomas  E.  Foster,  son  of  Captain  Thomas graduated  184(i 

Joseph  Emerson, 8  son  of  Prof.  Emerson graduated  1841 

Charles  A.  Aiken,  L>.D.,^8on  of  Hon.  John graduated  1846 

Samuel  Emerson,  son  of  Prof.  Emerson graduated  1848 

Peter  Smith  Ilyers,  son  of  Jaa.  (not  ordained) graduated  1851 

George  Mooar.^o  eon  of  Benjamin  (West  Parish). .graduated  1851 

Osgood  Johnson,  son  of  Principal  Osgood graduated  1852 

Simon  S,  Fuller,  son  t>f  Dr.  Fuller  (Episcopal)... .graduated  1858 

John  F.  Aiken,  son  of  Hon.  John graduated  1858 

William  Edwanls  Park,  son  of  Prof.  E.  A.  Park... graduated  1801 

Allen. C.  Barrow-i,  .son  of  Prof.  Barrows graduated  1801 

John  Pliolps  Taylor,"  son  of  Prof.  John  L graduated  1862 

James  S.  Merrill,  D.D.,   son  of  Rev.  James  H. 

(West  Parish) graduated  1863 

John  El.  Manning,^2  son  of  Thomas graduated  1864 

David  S.  Morgan,  A  ndover  Theological  Seminary  ..graduated  1806 
E.  Wincliester  Donald,  D.D.,  sou  of  W'iUiam 

(Free  Church) graduated  1869 

Daniel  D.  Regan,  son  of  John  (Catholic) graduated  1870 

Moses  Stuart  Phelps,"  son  of  Prof.  A.  Phelps graduated  1869 

1  Reprosentfttive  In  tlie  General  Court,  New  Ilampsliire,  president  of 
the  Stitte  Senate,  Chief  Justice  of  ('ourt  Common  Picas,  Rockingham 
County,  Ropres(*ntative  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  for  ton  yoam 
In  tho  Congress  under  the  present  Constitution. 

2  Instructor  in  Phillips  .Xcademy,  merchant  in  Portland,  professor  of 
thii  Greek  and  Latin  langiuiges  in  Bowdoiu  College,  treasurer  of  the 
college. 

3  Librarian  of  Harvard  College,  minister  of  the  First  Church,  Boston. 

*  Princi[Ml  nf  Phi11i[is  Academy. 

*  Pastor  of  Firht  Church  and  Kirk  Street  Church,  Lowell,  from  1829 
to  1870,  till  death,  forty-one  yeani. 

0  Pastor  of  Madisixi  S<|uare  Presbyterian  Church,  N.  Y.,  president  of 
Union  Theologh  al  Scnilniiry,  N.  Y. 

'  ProftwBor  In  Bangor  Theological  Spralnary,  and  president  of  Bowdoin 
College,  Maine. 

8  PrvfiSHnr  of  anrivnt  languages,  Reloit  College. 

*  Profemor  in  Iiartniouth  College,  in  New  Jersey  College,  prostdent 
of  I'nionCoItege,  professor  in   Princeton  Tln-ologlcal  Seminary. 

'"  Profeiumr  In  I'ucltle  Theologiral  .Seuiinary,  California. 
*>  Profi'Mor  In  ,\ndover  Theological  Seminary. 
i'.\n<Iuvrr  Theological  Seminary. 
i>  Profrfsor  In  Smith  College,  Northampton. 


Charles  H.  Abbott,!^  son  of  Henry graduated  1875 

George  H.  Gutterson,'*  son  of  George graduated  1878 

Lawrence  Phelps,  son  of  Prof.  Austin  Phelpe. 
J.  D.  Stone,  sou  of  Mahum  (Baptitrt). 


CHAPTER    CXXXVII. 
ANDOVER— ( Continued). 
EDUCATIOIfAL. 

The  first  settlers  of  the  town  were  for  the  most 
part  poorly  educated.  The  men  could,  as  a  rule,  read, 
write  and  perform  such  mathematical  calculations  as 
were  required  in  their  ordinary  business.  There  were 
only  a  few  whose  education  took  a  much  wider  range. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  women  had  even  less  learn- 
ing than  the  men.  Many  of  them,  in  good  social 
.standing,  could  neither  read  nor  write.  When  there 
was  occasion  for  their  signatures,  they  made  their 
marks.  But  there  was  no  lack  of  desire  for  a  better 
education  on  the  part  of  these  thus  deficient.  There 
is  evidence  that,  from  the  first  settlement,  there  was  a 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  to  create  schools. 
They  early  provided  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, so  far  at  least  as  to  have  them  taught  to  "  Read, 
Rite  and  Cypher."  Tiie  ministers  were,  to  a  certain 
extent,  teachers;  they  fitted  lads  for  Harvard  College. 

Dames'  schools  were  also  early  established  for  the 
instruction  of  young  children.  These  were  taught 
by  women  who  had  more  education  and  leisure  than 
their  female  neighbors,  and  were  usually  kept  at  the 
homes  of  the  teachers. 

The  residence  of  Gov.  Bradstfeet  and  his  family  in 
the  town  for  a  number  of  years,  doubtless,  gave  an 
impulse  to  all  these  elibrtsfor  a  better  education.  The 
sons  of  tlie  (tovernor,  fitted  at  the  |>arsonage  for  col- 
lege, and  graduated  at  Harvard,  mingling  with  the 
people,  helped  them  the  better  to  realize  the  value  of 
learning.  The  educated  man  was  the  oracle  of  the 
town.  As  men  prosi)ered  and  acquired  the  means, 
they  sent  their  sons  to  college.  As  early  as  1678  the 
town  sent  to  Harvard  a  contribution  of  twelve  bushels 
of  corn  as  "a  compliment  for  y"  new  building  of  y* 
College,"  showing  that  the  college  was  an  object  of 
interest,  and  held  out  aspirations  for  their  children. 

In  the  year  1047,  by  an  act  of  the  Colonial  Legis- 
lature, every  township  of  fifty  families  was  rei^uired 
to  support  a  school  in  which  children  should  be 
taught  to  read  ancl  write;  and  every  town  of  a  hun- 
dred families  was  required  to  maintain  a  grammar 
school,  in  which  boys  couhl  be  fitted  for  Harvard 
College.  In  1(58:5  the  Legislature  further  enacted  that 
a  township  of  five  hundred  families  should  support 
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two  siu'Ii  gnimmar  schools.  Tho  instruction  in  these 
scliools  was  rfijuircd  to  be  of  such  a  irraiic  that  tlie 
l>upils  tittinsr  tor  collcixe  could  "road  any  classical 
author  into  English,  and  readily  speak  and  make  true 
Latin,  and  write  it  in  verse  as  well  as  prose,  and  per- 
fectly decline  the  paradigms  of  nouns  and  verbs  in 
the  Greek  tongne." 

These  laws  laid  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  people  strug- 
gling to  get  a  living  and  establish  homes,  but  they 
seem  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  cheerfully  borne. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  when  Andover,  by  its  growth, 
came  under  these  laws.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  not  till  1701  did  the  town  take  measures  to  com- 
ply with  the  law  reijuiring  a  grammar  school.  In 
February  3,  17U0-1,  it  was  '•  voted  that  a  conveniant 
school-house  be  erected  at  y"  parting  of  y"  ways,  by 
Joseph  Wilson's,  to  be  twenty  foot  long  and  sixteen 
foot  wide."  And  further,  the  selectmen  were  ordered 
to  employ  for  the  school  a  suitable  master  from  year 
to  year.  This  latter  order  was  more  easily  voted  than 
executed.  Suitable  masters  were  scarce.  The  college 
graduates  were  in  demand  for  the  ministry.  The 
compensation  of  teachers  was  small.  But  Andover 
at  that  time  was  more  fortunate  than  her  neighbors 
in  having  a  son  of  her  own,  a  recent  graduate  of  Har- 
vard, who  was  fitted  for  the  place  and  willing  to  take 
it.  Mr.  Dudley  Bradstreet,  sou  of  Gov.  Bradstreet, 
in  1704  became  master  of  the  first  grammar  school 
in  town.  He  was  followed  in  this  office,  in  quick 
succession,  by  forty-one  others,  whose  united  services 
covered  eighty-seven  years.  In  this  line  of  gram- 
mar school  masters  we  find  some  notable  names, 
among  whom  are  Wm.  Symmes,  Jr.,  Samuel  Phillips 
and  Eliphalet  Pearson.  The  amount  of  money  appro- 
priated yearly  for  the  support  of  the  school  varied 
from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  pounds,  not  certainly 
atfording  a  luxurious  living  to  an  ambitious  graduate 
of  Harvard. 

When  the  town  was  divided  by  act  of  the  General 
Court,  in  1708,  into  "two  distinct  precincts,"  the 
grammar  school  was  not  divided,  but,  under  the 
same  master,  was  held  alternately  in  each  precinct. 
In  1718  a  school-house  was  erected  in  the  South 
Precinct  "  upon  the  Hill,  on  the  Southwest  of  the 
MeetiiigHouse."  This  being  done,  an  agreement 
was  entered  into,  between  the  selectmen  and  Mr- 
James  Bailey,  January  12,  1719,  according  to  which 
he  was  "to  keep  a  gramer  school  for  one  year  follow- 
ing, for  forty-four  pounds,  and  he  is  to  teach  children 
to  Read  and  elder  persons  to  wright  and  Sifer  as  far 
as  they  are  capable  for  the  Time  being,  according  to 
the  Regular  methods  of  such  a  school,  and  to  keep 
the  School  in  each  precinct  for  the  s''  Term  of  Time, 
and  to  begin  the  schoole  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  after  seven  a'clock,  and  to  keep  it  according  to 
the  accustomed  manner  in  the  Sheer  Towne." 

As  the  population  increased  in  the  "outskirts  "  of 
the  town,  there  arose  a  demand  for  school  accommo- 
dation nearer  their   places  of  residence.     This  led  to 


sending  the  master,  for  a  time,  into  diflerent  localities 
to  attend  upon  his  scholars.  We  have  the  following 
account  of  one  Philemon  Robbins,  who  was  master  in 
1721),  as  narrated  by  Miss  Bailey  : 

"Philemon  Robbins  came  first  to  keep  a  school  in 
Andover,  and  began  his  school  in  y°  south  end  of  y' 
Town,  and  continued  there  3  months,  and  then  went 
behind  the  pond  in  y"  first  day  of  December,  and 
continued  there  until  the  25th  day  of  said  December, 
and  then  Returned  to  the  middle  of  the  Town  and 
was  sent  to  the  south  end  of  the  towue,  and  continued 
there  until  the  Last  of  January,  and  then  was  sent 
and  continued  in  the  middle  of  the  town  into  y' 
Last  of  February  next,  and  then  was  sent  behind  the 
pond  in  y'  3d  day  of  March,  and  to  continue  there 
fourteen  nights,  and  then  y"  16th  March  was  returned 
toy"  middle  of  y°  towne,  and  continued  there  nine 
weeks." 

This  wandering  of  the  schoolmaster  over  the  town 
to  teach  the  children  reminds  us  of  the  custom  which 
once  prevailed  iu  the  country  towns  of  New  Eng- 
land, for  the  cobblers  and  tailoresses  to  go  around 
among  the  people,  doing  the  work  of  their  craft  in 
the  homes  of  their  patrons. 

Regular  schools  were  not  established  in  the  out- 
lying districts  before  1755.  The  schools  at  first  were 
of  a  lower  grade  than  the  grammar  school,  teaching 
little  save  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  They 
were  taught  in  winter  by  men,  in  the  summer  by 
women. 

In  1795  the  town  was  divided  into  twelve  dis- 
tricts, in  each  of  which  a  school  was  sustained  from 
six  to  eight  months  of  the  year.  The  money 
for  the  support  of  these  twelve  schools  was  raised 
by  taxation,  as  at  present.  This  money  was  appor- 
tioned to  the  schools  according  to  the  number  of 
families  residing  in  the  district.  When  this  arrange- 
ment was  first  made,  there  were  four  hundred  and 
one  families  in  the  town,  and  six  hundred  dollars 
were  raised  for  their  support,  or  an  average  of  fifty 
dollars  for  each  school.  Two  years  later  the  sum 
raised  was  eight  hundred  dollars.  When  the  dis- 
trict system  went  into  operation  the  grammar 
school  was  discontinued.  The  winter  schools  being 
taught  by  masters,  two-thirds  of  the  money  raised 
for  the  support  of  scholars  was  devoted  to  the 
winter  schools.  This  practice  of  having  the  winter 
schools  taught  by  men,  in  which  much  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  money  appropriated  was  expended,  pre- 
vailed for  more  than  half  a  century.  It  was  then 
universally  thought  that  female  teachers  were  un- 
suitable for  winter  schools,  not  so  much  from  their 
lack  -of  knowledge,  as  from  their  lack  of  muscle.  The 
older  boys  of  the  district,  who,  in  the  summer,  were 
employed  on  the  farm  or  in  the  shop,  were  expected 
to  attend  the  winter  school  for  three  or  four  months. 
These  boys  were  supposed  to  need  discipline  no  less 
than  instruction.  The  long  ferule  and  the  birch  were 
as  necessary  an  outfit  for  theiuaster  as  the  Arithmetic 
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and  the  Reader.  Hence  the  committee,  in  looking 
for  a  master,  had  regard  to  his  physical,  no  less 
than  Ills  intellectual  equipment.  In  these  winter 
schools,  in  not  a  few  districts  in  the  State,  there  used 
to  be  continually  recurring  contests  between  the  big 
boys  and  the  master  for  supremacy.  Not  seldom 
was  it  that  the  boys  came  off  victors,  though,  as  a 
rule,  the  birch  rod  and  oaken  ruler  conquered.  When 
the  master  was  overcome  and  cast  from  the  door  of 
the  school-room  into  a  snow-drift,  as  was  sometimes 
the  case,  he  usually  vacated  his  office. 

The  writer  has  personally  known  of  two  such  in- 
stances. As  late  as  1848,  in  a  district  school  in  a 
thriving  village,  which  had  from  the  first  been  under 
the  charge  of  a  master  during  the  winter  session,  the 
master  was  turned  out  of  the  school-house  and 
thrown  into  a  snow-drift  by  the  older  boys.  This  was 
not  generally  looked  upon  by  the  parents  as  any- 
thing to  be  severely  reproved.  The  struggle  between 
m:ister  and  boys,  like  hazing  in  college,  being  of 
ancient  custom,  was  treated  with  sufl'erance.  In  the 
case  referred  to,  however,  a  different  state  of  feeling 
as  to  this  practice  having  gained  influence  in  the  dis- 
trict, the  following  winter  the  district  committee-man 
was  persuaded  to  employ  a  young  lady,  who  had 
taught  the  summer  school  with  marked  success,  to 
continue  in  the  same  school  through  tiie  winter  ses- 
sion. When  the  news  of  this  new  departure  spread 
over  the  district,  it  produced  consternation  in 
some  parents  and  called  forth  open  opposition  and 
threats  from  others.  The  teacher  was  of  small  stature 
but  full  of  pluck,  richly  endowed  with  good  nature, 
tact  and  common  sense,  and  withal,  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  knowledge  and  mother  wit.  The  protest- 
ing and  indignant  parents  were  told  that  the  lady 
teacher  would  take  her  place  in  the  school-room  at 
the  appointed  time,  that  she  was  amply  qualified  to 
instruct  their  sons  in  any  branch  of  learning  they 
might  wish  to  pursue,  and  that,  if  they  sent  their 
boys  to  school  for  the  jiurpose  of  being  flogged,  the 
committee  would  hire  an  Irishman  to  discharge  that 
part  of  the  teacher's  duty.  The  school  was  success- 
fully "kept,"  and  from  that  day  to  this  no  master 
has  been  employed  in  the  district. 

The  district  schools  in  this  town  were  sometimes 
called  "outskirt  ■'  schools,  sometimes  "squadron" 
schools,  and  were  in  session  from  si.x  to  eight 
iniinlhs.  They  were  much  under  the  oversight  of  the 
minister  of  the  two  parishes,  who  visited  them 
regularly  and  "catechised"  the  children.  Dr.  Ed- 
wards distinguished  himself  for  special  fidelity  in 
this  service.  As  all  the  parents  belonged  to  his  par- 
ish, this  practice  of  his,  so  far  from  being  cause  for 
complaint,  was  matter  of  universal  approval  and 
commendation. 

Within  comparatively  a  short  time,  great  changes 
have  liiken  place  in  the  public  schools  of  the  town. 
The  district  system  has  been  abolished.  The  schools 
are  graded  into  primary,  intermediate,  grammar  and 


high  schools,  and  in  all  the  grades  are  further 
divided  into  classes.  Those  supported  by  the  town 
are  all  taught  by  ladies.  The  Punchard  Free 
School,  which  takes  the  place  of  a  high  school, 
has  a  male  principal  and  two  female  assistants. 
The  employment  of  teachers  and  the  supervision 
of  the  schools  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  committee  chosen  by  the  town.  Eight  thousand 
dollars  a  year  are  appropriated  for  the  support  of 
schools,  besides  the  income  from  the  Punchard 
fund.  The  school  buildings  are  all  owned  and 
cared  for  by  the  town.  They  are  neat,  commodious 
and  comfortable,  which  could  not  have  been  said  of 
some  of  them  under  the  district  system.  The  gram- 
mar, and  the  high  or  Punchard  school  building?,  are  of 
brick,  large,  airy,  fitted  with  all  modern  aiipliancea 
for  health,  convenience,  comlbrt,  and  for  aiding 
study.  The  aim  is  to  secure  the  best  teachers,  and  to 
continue  them  in  olBce  as  long  as  they  give  satisfac- 
tion or  desire  to  remain.  There  are  at  present 
twenty  teachers  employed  in  the  town  schools. 

The  Proprietors'  Fitxd. — This  fund,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  a  gift,  or  appropriation,  made  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  town,  successors  of  the  original  pro- 
prietors who  purchased  the  township  from  the  Indian 
Sagamore,  and  were  confirmed  in  their  title  by  a 
grant  from  the  General  Court.  This  company  re- 
tained its  legal  existence  till  all  the  land  included  in 
their  purchase  and  grant  had  been  deeded  to  indi- 
viduals, or  donated  to  public  uses.  In  closing  up 
their  accounts,  previous  to  dissolution,  they  found  a 
surplus  of  money  in  their  treasury  amounting  to 
$1749.  As  this  property  had  come  into  their  hands 
not  for  personal  advantage,  but  to  be  used  by  them, 
as  trustees,  for  the  public  benefit,  they  decided  to  de- 
vote the  money  to  educational  purposes  in  the  town. 
We  find  on  their  book  of  records  that  at  a  meeting 
held  September  23, 1801,  it  was  "  voted  that  the  money 
belonging  to  the  proprietors  of  Andover  be  equally 
divide<l  between  the  tivo  parishes."  After  more  ma- 
ture deliberation  it  was  subseipicntly  "  voted  that  the 
said  property  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts;  the 
income  of  the  one-half  to  be  applied  to  the  instruction 
of  youth  of  both  sexes  in  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic in  free  schools  in  the  South  Parish  in  said  An- 
dover; the  other  half  to  be  appro|)riated  to  the  use  of 
the  Academy  in  the  North  Parish  in  Andover."  At 
this  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  the 
vote  into  ell'ect.  As  the  matter  was  finally  arranged,  a 
charter  was  obtained  from  the  treneral  Court  creating 
a  self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees  for  each  of  the 
I)arishes,  to  hold  and  use  the  fund,  "  i'h  perpetuum," 
in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  proprietors.  The 
charter  for  the  South  Parish  is  a  lengthy  one,  going 
much  into  details.  It  is  carefully  drawn,  has  six  sec- 
tions, provides  for  the  holding  of  additional  funds  by 
the  trustees,  and  evidently  manifests  an  expectation 
that  their  fund  will  become  a  nucleus  for  the  gather- 
ing in  of  other  considerable  sums,  to  be  devoted  to 
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free  soliooliiier.  They,  however,  limit  the  amount  to 
be  lielil  by  (heir  trustees  to  a  sum  that  will  yielil  an 
ineomeot'  one  thousand  dollars.  The  expectation  of 
these  early  friends  of  tree  schooling  has  not  been 
realized  in  the  manner  they  anticipated.  Not  a  dol- 
lar has  been  added  to  the  original  fund,  either  by 
gift  or  bequest.  The  trustees  of  the  fund  are  still  in 
existence,  and,  preserving  the  principal  intact,  they 
yearly  pay  over  the  income  to  the  School  Committee, 
who  use  it  to  lengthen  out  the  schools  beyond  the 
time  they  are  supported  by  the  town  appropriations. 

But  this  small  sum  has  the  honorable  distinction  of 
being  the  first  money  set  apart  in  trust,  the  income  of 
which  is  to  be  used  for  education. 

What  the  silent  influence  of  this  small  trust  fund 
may  have  been,  no  one  can  say.  That  it  was  prophetic 
is  ap|)arent.  It  was  suggestive.  It  was  a  constant 
reminder  of  a  judicious  way  of  forever  benefiting  a 
community.  The  yearly  use  of  the  income  of  a  per- 
manent fund  for  free  schools  in  the  town,  being  a 
familiar  fact  to  Judge  Phillips  from  his  boyhood,  may 
have  implanted  in  his  mind,  early  and  unawares,  the 
idea  of  a  trust  fund  administered  for  educational 
purposes.  If  not  thus  the  seed-corn  of  an  abundant 
harvest  of  like  benefactions,  it  was  certainly  the  fore- 
runner of  such  benefactions,  munificent  in  amount 
and  unspeakably  fruitful  in  results.  It  is  not  unrea- 
sonable 10  suppose  that  the  latent  germ  of  a  free  high 
school  should  have  been  hidden  in  the  proprietors' 
perpetual  fund.  However  this  may  be,  it  was  in  An- 
dover  that  the  first  incorporated  institution  for  the 
higher  education  of  boys  and  divinity  students,  and 
for  a  like  education  for  girls,  had  their  birth.  Phil- 
lips Academy,  the  Theological  Seminary  and  Abbot 
Female  Academy,  each  the  first  of  its  kind  endowed 
and  incorporated  in  the  country,  have  sent  the  fame  of 
this  small  country  town  over  the  civilized  world, 
and  further  still,  into  the  darkness  of  heathen  lands. 
Other  towns  in  the  Stale  far  surpass  Andover  in  other 
respects,  some  in  commercial  enterprise  and  import- 
ance, some  in  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  some  in  their 
manufacturing  interests  and  industries,  some  in  their 
wealth  and  architectural  adornments,  some  as  places 
of  heroic  historic  deeds ;  but  Andover  is  second  to  no 
other  town  in  the  State,  Cambridge  excepted,  for  its 
historic  educational  institutions,  and  the  wide  in- 
fluence, through  these  institutions,  it  has  exerted  in 
the  fields  of  letters,  science,  statesmanship,  morals 
and  religion.  Hence,  of  all  the  things  pertaining  to 
the  history  of  the  town,  the  inception,  growth  and 
character  of  these  institutions  of  learning  are  of  the 
foremost  consequence. 

Ma.ster  Fostek's  School. — Previous  to  our  no- 
tice of  these  incorporated  institutions  of  learning,  it 
may  be  proper  to  mention  a  select  school  for  lads 
opened  in  the  South  Parish  by  Mr.  William  Foster, 
not  long  after  the  removal  of  Judge  Phillips  to  the 
South  Parish.  This  private  school  was,  for  the  most 
part,  patronized   from   abroad.     Mr.  Foster  took  the 


lads  into  his  family,  and  gave  them  .such  care  and 
training  as  their  age  and  circumstances  required. 
"Master  Foster's"  school  became  quite  celebrated, 
and  proved  to  be,  both  to  master  and  pui)il8,  a  source 
of  profit.  It  was  continued  for  a  series  of  years,  or 
till  the  teacher  had  become  enfeebled  by  age. 

PuNCHAiu)  Free  School. — The  Punchard  Free 
School,  as  its  name  implies,  was  established  by  tlie 
munificent  bequest  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Hanover  Pun- 
chard. Mr.  Punchard  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  De- 
cember 16,  1799.  His  ancestors  were  immigrants 
from  the  island  of  Jersey.  His  father  dying  when 
he  was  only  ten  years  of  age,  he  was  compelled,  from 
that  date,  to  earn  his  own  living.  Up  to  this  time  he 
had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  good  schools  and  com- 
petent teachers.  But,  at  this  early  age,  his  educa- 
tional opportunities  terminated. 

That  he  improved  well  the  privileges  he  enjoyed  is 
evident  from  the  foct  that,  when  a  little  above  the  age 
of  eleven,  he  was  employed  as  a  copyist,  afterwardsas 
a  clerk  in  a  West  India  store  in  Boston. 

In  this  latter  employment  he  developed  so  much 
ability,  and  displayed  such  industry  and  fidelity,  as  to 
secure  the  confidence  of  his  employers,  and,  at  twen- 
ty years  of  age,  a  partnership  in  the  firm.  But  the 
labor  and  responsibility  of  his  position  wore  upon 
his  constitution,  enfeebled  by  undue  hardships  in  his 
youth.  He  was  obliged  to  give  up  business  and  re- 
tire from  the  firm  at  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  He 
had,  however,  in  this  brief  period,  acquired  a  hand- 
some fortune  for  those  days.  He  came  to  Andover  as 
a  desirable  locality  for  recruiting  his  exhausted  ener- 
gies. Here  he  became  a  stockholder  in  the  Andover 
Bank,  then  recently  started.  He  also  soon,  in  part- 
nership with  Mr.  John  Derby,  opened  a  store  in  the 
town  for  trade  in  miscellaneous  goods.  Here  also  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Abraham  Marland,  and 
when,  in  1834,  the  Marland  Manufacturing  Company 
was  incorporated,  he  became  one  of  the  i'ew  incor- 
porators and  owners.  This  business,  proving  emi- 
nently lucrative,  added  much  to  his  fortune.  He 
built  a  handsome  residence  in  the. centre  of  the  vil- 
lage, the  finest  at  that  time  in  the  town.  He  traveled 
much  in  this  and  foreign  countries,  partly  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  health,  and  partly  to  increase  his 
knowledge  and  gratify  his  taste.  He  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  education  of  the  young.  His  own  de- 
privation of  educational  privileges  in  his  youth,  and 
his  residence  in  Andover,  where  the  atmosphere  was 
impregnated  with  the  school  spirit,  doubtl&ss  turned 
his  thoughts  towards  a  free  school,  as  the  most  desir- 
able object  upon  which  to  bestow  his  wealth.  He 
wa*  childless,  and  had  few  near  kindred.  He  was 
withal  a  public-spirited  man,  and  desired  earnestly 
the  welfare  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  countrymen. 
He  had  contributed  liberally  to  the  support  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  town,  and  in  his  will  left  a 
handsome  sum  for  its  maintenance.  He  was  a  com- 
municant in  this  church,  a  consistent  member  andde- 
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vout  worshipper.  He  died  April  4,  1850,  aged  fifty 
years,  three  inontlis  and  nineteen  days. 

In  his  will  he  beiiueatlied  tirty  thousand  dollars, 
with  a  reversion,  at  the  decease  of  his  wife,  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  additional,  for  the  establishment  of 
a  free  school  for  the  town.  Ten  thousand  of  the  fifty 
thousand  dollars  were  made  available  for  a  building, 
and  forty  thousand  were  to  be  kept  in  trust  as  a  per- 
petual fund  for  the  support  of  the  school.  The  re- 
versionary be(iuest,  when  received,  was  to  be  added  to 
the  permanent  fund. 

The  following  provisions  for  the  management  of 
the  school  are  specified  in  the  will : 

"Said  Hcliool  phiiU  be  under  the  direction  of  eight  trustees,  of  whom 
the  Bector  of  Christ  Church  is  to  be  oue  ;  also,  the  ministers  of  the  South 
Parish  aud  West  Parish  Congregational  Societies  to  be  members  ;  also, 
the  remaining  five  to  be  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  Andover  in  Town- 
Meeting,  to  serve  for  three  yedl^  ;  two  of  whom  to  be  taken  from  Christ 
Church  Society,  two  from  the  South  Parish  Society,  and  one  from  the 
West  Parish  Society.  Said  school  to  be  free  to  all  youths  resident  in 
Andover,  under  the  rentrictions  of  the  trustees  as  to  age  ami  qmilitica- 
tions.  No  sectarian  influence  to  be  used  in  the  school;  the  Bible  to  be 
In  daily  use  ;  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  which  the  pupils  shall  join  audi- 
bly with  the  teacher,  in  the  morning,  at  the  opening  ;  the  said  trustees 
to  have  the  sole  direction  ;  and  power,  also,  to  determine  and  decide 
whether  the  school  shall  be  for  males  only,  or  for  the  benefit  of  both 
sexes.  Said  8chin»l  to  be  located  in  the  South  Parish,  of  Andover,  but 
free  for  all  the  Parishes  equally." 

These  provisions  of  the  will  have  been  strictly  ad- 
hered to.  Since  the  North  Parish  has  been  incorpo- 
rated as  a  separate  town,  it  has  established  a  high 
school  of  its  own,  and,  though  legally  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  I'unchard  School,  the  people  of  North 
Andover  have  long  since  ceased  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  right. 

An  act  of  incorporation  for  the  school  was  obtained 
from  the  Legislature  February  2(5,  1851.  Also  by  act 
of  the  Legislature  JIarcli  28,  1856,  the  Punchard 
School  was  made  the  High  School  for  the  town,  thus 
relieving  the  town  from  the  statute  obligation  to  sus- 
tain by  taxation  a  high  school. 

The  amount  of  money  designated  in  the  will  for  a 
school  building  being  i|uite  inadequate  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  there  being  much  diversity  of  opinion 
among  the  trustees  as  to  the  best  location  for  the 
building,  the  edifice  waa  not  commenced  till  June, 
1855.  It  wa.s  completed  in  September,  1S5(>.  The 
interest  on  the  money,  added  to  the  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars de-iguated  in  the  will,  enabled  the  trustees  to 
erect  a  Ijuilding  both  commodious  and  attractive.  It 
was  dedicated  September  2,  1856,  the  address  on  the 
occasion  being  delivered  by  Dr.  Fuller,  rector  of 
Christ  Church  and  trustee  of  the  school. 

This  building  was  destroyed  by  an  incendiary  fire 
on  the  morning  of  December  15,  18(18.  The  insur- 
ance money,  not  being  sutlicient  t)  replace  the  build- 
ing, and  the  town  having  been  enjoined  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  from  carrying  out  their  vote  to  aid,  \Yith 
an  appropriation,  the  trustees  in  rebuilding,  the 
school  was  for  a  time  suspended.  The  town  pur- 
cliiised  the  silo  of  tlie  Punchard  School  building  of 
the  trustees,  erected  thereon  an  edifice  Kimllar  in  de- 


sign, appearance  and  structure  to  the  former  edifice, 
with  minor  changes,  which  experience  had  shown  to 
be  desirable,  and  then  leased  the  same  to  the  Pun- 
chard trustees  for  a  nominal  yearly  rent.  In  this 
building  the  school  was  opened  September,  1871. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  institution  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  high  schools  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  permanent  fund,  having  been  increased  by  the 
addition  of  the  insurance  money  and  the  sale  of  land, 
now  amounts  to  seventy-five  thousand  didlars. 

Mr.  Peter  Smith  Hyers,  A.M.,  was  the  first  princi- 
pal elected.  He  died  March  19,  18.j(),  never  having 
filled  the  position  of  principal.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  College,  had  been  a.ssistant  teacher  in 
Phillips  Academy  and  principal  of  the  High  School 
in  Providence,  R.  I.  On  account  of  his  scholarship, 
general  ability,  success  as  a  teacher  and  rich  promise 
of  future  usefulness  as  the  manager  and  instructor  of 
youth,  he  was  chosen  principal  of  the  Punchard  School 
by  the  trustees  in  advance  of  the  time  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  school,  and  given  leave  to  travel  for  his 
health,  in  the  mean  time  drawing  the  salary  of  the 
principal. 

His  death  was  greatly  lamented,  and  even  to  the 
present  day  is  spoken  of  with  tenderness  and  regret. 
One  of  his  classmates  at  Harvard,  speaking  of  him, 
writes:  "  In  his  threefold  character  as  a  scholar,  a 
gentleman  and  a  Christian,  he  had  the  entire  respect 
and  confidence  of  all  our  class.  If  I  were  to  single 
out  any  one  who  had  a  more  uniform  and  high  re- 
spect from  all,  and  who  had  a  higher  influence  than 
any  other  upon  the  class,  I  should  certainly  single 
him.  Until  the  grave  shall  have  closed  over  the  last 
of  his  friends  and  classmates,  the  direct  influence  of 
his  Christian  example  will  live  upon  earth." 

The  brother  of  Mr.  Byers,  Mr.  John  Byers,  of  New 
York,  has  given  money  for  an  alcove  in  Memorial 
Hall  with  books  in  his  remembrance,  also  a  memorial 
in  Christ  Church. 

The  second  principal  of  the  school  was  Mr.  Nathan 
M.  BcUlen,  A.M.,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  Conn.  He  was  elected  January  1,  1856, 
and  resigned  February  27,  1857.  Mr.  Belden  waa 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Charles  H.  Seymour,  of  Haverhill, 
who  was  elected  February  27, 1857,  and  resigned  Oc- 
tober, 18.")8. 

Mr.  William  (.ileason  Goldsmith,  A.M.,  a  native 
of  Andover,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  a 
student  of  law,  succeeded  Mr.  Seymour,  being  elected 
November  1,  1858.  When  the  school  building  was 
destroyed,  and  the  school  was  to  be  suspended,  Mr. 
(ioldsmitli  resigned  and  took  the  position  of  Peabody 
Instructor  of  the  Natural  Sciences  in  Phillips 
Academy.  While  he  was  in  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  this  position,  Dr.  Taylor,  the  principal,  died  sud- 
denly, and  Mr.  Goldsmith  was  appointed  to  act  as 
principal  till  the  clo*n  of  the  year.  On  the  re-opening 
of  the  Punchard  School  in  1871,  Mr.  Goldsmith  was 
re-appointed  principal,  which  position   he  held  with 
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niiirkeil  success   till    his   lesigiiation,    December   22, 
lS8.'i.     He  is  now  i>(istm;ister  (or  the  town. 

In  1S8'>  Mr.  Charles  H.  Clark,  J[.A.,  a  graduate  of 
liowdoin  College,  Maine,  was  electnl  principal  to  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Goldsmith.  He  is  still  filling  tlie  office 
and  conducting  the  school  successfully,  with  the  aid 
of  two  female  assistants. 

Hon.  Sa.miei.  Phillips. — As  the  potential  exist- 
ence of  Phillips  Academy  dates  back  to  the  birth  of 
Samuel  Phillips,  Senator,  Judge,  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, conceiver  and  projector  of  this  institution,  and 
prime  mover  in  every  step  of  its  development  from  a 
crude  idea  to  an  accomplished  fact,  whose  personality 
was  infused  into  every  sentiment  and  principle  upon 
which  the  institution  is  based,  it  is  fitting  that  any 
historical  sketch  of  this  institution  should  open  with 
the  birth  of  Mr.  Phillips,  and  synchronize  with  his  life 
to  its  close. 

Hon.  Samuel  Phillips,  sixth  child  of  Samuel  Phil- 
lips and  Elizabeth  Barnard  Phillips,  and  the  only 
one  of  seven  that  lived  to  manhood,  was  born  in 
Audover,  February  5,  1752.  He  was  the  fifth  in  de- 
scent from  Rev.  George  Phillips  of  Watertowu,  the 
head  of  the  family  in  this  country,  and  the  grandson 
of  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips,  the  first  pastor  of  the  South 
Church.  He  was  not  a  robust  boy,  and  was  much 
more  disposed  to  books  than  hardy  sports  ;  of  a 
thoughtful  and  sedate  temperament,  inclining  him  to 
pursuits  and  companionships  unusual  to  lads  of  his 
years.  Though  his  father  was  a  trader,  he  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard,  and  desired  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion for  his  only  child.  With  this  in  view,  the  boy 
was  sent  to  Dummer  Academy,  Byfield,  the  only 
institution  of  the  kind  then  in  the  country,  for  a  pre- 
paratory training.  He  was  thirteen  years  old,  "  a  re- 
markably systematic,  industrious,  mature  child,  full  of 
bright  promise  in  kindred  virtues  for  the  future."  At 
Dummer  he  met  Eliphalet  Pearson,  then  a  poor  boy, 
eager  and  struggling  for  a  liberal  education.  This 
school  acquaintance  ripened  into  a  friendship  which 
grew  in  strength  through  the  years  of  preparation,  and 
80  on  through  the  collegiate  course  into  their  manhood, 
when  it  became  the  source  of  unspeakable  benefit 
to  both  and  to  mankind.  Young  Phillips  from  his 
earliest  years  was  serious-minded,  the  child  of  an- 
cestral faith  and  prayers,  blameless  in  conduct,  and 
of  a  devout  disposition  ;  but  not  till  eighteen  years 
old  did  he  publicly  declare  his  faith  in  Christ, 
and,  by  uniting  with  the  Church,  devote  himself  to 
the  service  of  God.  This  act  was  the  result  of  long 
deliberation,  and  was  done  with  such  thonghtfulness 
and  firmness  of  purpose,  as  to  furnish  an  effectual 
barrier  against  the  temptations  of  youth  and  college 
life.  He  was  in  his  junior  year  at  this  time,  having 
entered  Harvard  when  but  fifteen  years  old.  .He 
graduated  in  1771,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  the 
largest  cla.ss  the  College  graduated  till  the  year  1810. 
He  was  second  in  rank  in  this  class,  which  contained 
many  men    who   afterwards    gained    distinction    in 


various  jnirsuits  and  professions.  He  was  not  a  bril- 
liant scholar,  but  studious;  making  amends  for  his 
slowness  in  acc|uisition  by  his  diligence,  and  by  the 
tenacity  with  which  his  memory  held  what  hard 
labor  had  gained.  He  was,  withal,  exceedingly  con- 
scientious in  the  use  of  his  time  and  in  the  improvement 
of  his  opportunities.  In  his  journal  we  find  expres- 
sions of  regret  for  time  wasted  in  sleep,  and  for  "  pre- 
cious moments  unimproved.''  "  Time  once  gone,"  he 
says,  "  is  gone  forever.  We  take  no  notice  of  it  but 
by  its  loss  ;  how  short  I  and  of  what  vast  importance 
is  a  diligent  improvement  of  it."  In  this  conscien- 
tious use  of  opportunities  and  time  we  may  find  the 
secret  of  his  manifold  labors  and  marked  successes. 
The  proverb  of  the  wise  king  is  here  verified  :  "Seest 
thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business,  he  shall  stand 
before  kings."  We  see  here  a  young  man  leaving 
college  with  a  frail  body,  a  mind  well  trained,  but  of 
slow  movement,  with  no  genius,  unless  it  be  for 
tireless  work,  who,  by  a  diligent  use  of  his  powers, 
opportunities  and  time,  achieves  marked  success  in 
various  lines  of  labor,  and  lays  the  nation  under 
obligation  by  his  benefactions  and  example. 

While  in  college,  Mr.  Phillips  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  Miss  Pha?be  Foxcroft,  daughter  of 
Hon.  Francis  Foxcroft.  This  lady  was  "  highly  cul- 
tivated in  mind  and  manners,  the  very  center  of  an 
attractive  and  courted  circle,  sprightly,  ardent  and 
sanguine."  But  she  was  his  senior  by  more  than 
eight  years,  having  been  born  August  12,  174.3.  Not- 
withstanding this  disparity  in  age,  the  intimate  ac- 
quaintance and  frequent  association  resulted  in  ''a 
devoted  and  lasting  mutual  attachment."  The  youth 
of  nineteen  left  college  affianced  to  a  lady  approach- 
ing her  twenty-eighth  birthday.  This  disparity  in 
years  was  regarded  by  the  parents  of  Mr.  Phillips  as 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  their  union.  '  They  were 
greatly  displeased  at  the  arrangement.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  parental  opposition,  he  deferred  indefi- 
nitely the  marriage  which  he  had  proposed  should 
take  place  soon  after  his  graduation.  He  submitted 
to  the  wishes  of  his  parents  in  this  as  in  other  matters, 
but  his  heart  could  not  yield  obedience.  Naturally 
frail,  he  grew  more  feeble  under  the  severe  trial,  until 
there  were  but  faint  hopes  of  his  life.  On  being  told 
the  condition  of  their  only  child,  its  cause  and  rem- 
edy, by  the  family  physician,  they  yielded  their 
opposition,  and  the  marriage  took  place  in  1773,  after 
two  years  of  painful  waiting.  This  marriage  proved 
to  be  not  only  a  very  happy  one,  but  also  one  pecu- 
liarly fitting  and  helpful. 

The  same  year,  and  previous  to  his  marriage,  while 
but  twenty-one  years  old,  he  had  been  chosen  town 
clerk  and  treasurer,  to  succeed  his  father,  who  had 
held  these  responsible  offices  for  fourteen  years.  From 
this  time  onward,  Mr.  Phillips  was  i)rominent  in  the 
public  affairs  of  the  town.  The  country  wits  in  a  state 
of  ferment  on  account  of  the  aggressive  acts  of  the 
British  Parliament.     While  in  college,  he  had  been 
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in  the  midst  of  the  popular  discussions  and  excitement 
on  tills  niiitter.  For  two  years  previous  to  his  grad- 
uation, the  General  Court  had  convened  in  the  college 
chapel.  The  British  troops  had  been  quartered  in 
Boston,  and  the  massacre  had  taken  place.  His 
mind  and  heart  had  been  fully  instructed  and  quick- 
ened by  what  he  had  heard  and  seen.  He  had  been 
educated  in  that  nursery  of  patriots;  he  had  felt  the 
hurt  of  tyranny.  With  this  training  and  experience, 
young  Phillips,  on  returning  to  his  native  town,  was 
prepared  for  leadership  in  the  troublous  times  to  fol- 
low. Hence,  when  a  Provincial  Congress  was  called 
in  1775,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  town,  and, 
though  but  twenty-three  years  of  age,  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  its  proceedings.  During  the  ten  months 
of  its  existence,  and  the  four  long  sessions  through 
which  it  sat,  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  labors  for  the 
public  good.  Associated  with  Samuel  Adams,  John 
Hancock  and  other  leadiiig  patriots,  he  gained  inspi- 
ration from  their  speech  and  spirit,  and  by  his  yoiithful 
ardor  and  sound  judgment  added  much  to  the  strength 
of  the  patriot  cause.  In  this,  his  first  experience  in  a 
deliberative  body,  he  gained  no  little  reputation  for 
persuasive  speech.  Without  any  claims  to  the  spec- 
ial gifts  or  arts  of  the  orator  or  the  rhetorician,  he  spoke 
with  such  candor,  sincerity,  earnestness,  clearness  and 
good  sense,  as  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  assembly  and 
produce  conviction  in  their  minds.  Young  as  he  was, 
he  was  placed  upon  the  important  committees  that 
held  conferences  with  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
thus  became  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the 
army. 

In  1770  Mr.  Phillips  was  chosen  one  of  the  four 
representatives  from  Andover  to  the  convention  held 
in  Cambridge,  Sept.  1,  of  that  year,  to  form  a  consti- 
tution for  the  State.  He  was  selected  by  the  conven- 
tion as  one  of  tlie  three  members  from  Essex  county, 
to  make  up  a  committee  of  thirty-one,  to  whom  was 
assigned  the  duty  of  prejiaring  "  a  Frame  of  a  Consti- 
tution and  Declaration  of  Rights."  The  ablest  and 
most  experienced  men  of  the  State  were  members  of 
this  convention,  which  comprised  three  hundred  dele- 
gates. With  this  body  of  distinguished  men,  Mr. 
Phillips  labored  faithfully,  wisely  and  efliciently,  con- 
tril)nliiig  his  part  to  the  formation  of  a  constitution 
that  met  the  approval  of  the  people,  and,  in  opera- 
tion, has  proved  to  be  a  most  judicious  fundamental 
law. 

At  the  first  pipular  election  under  the  new  consti- 
tution, Mr.  Phillips  was  chosen  Senator,  receiving  a 
large  majority  of  the  votes  cast  for  this  ollice.  This 
was  in  1780,  when  he  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 
To  this  honorable  position  he  was  re-elected,  with 
practical  unanimity  for  twenty  years  in  succession, 
with  (lie  exception  of  a  single  year,  17S7,  when,  with 
General  Lincoln  and  Samuel  AUyne  Otis,  Speaker  of 
the  House,  he  was  employed  in  the  delicate  duty  of 
suppressing  and  quieting  the  Shays'  Rebellion.  In 
1785  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Senate,  which 


high  position  he  held  for  fifteen  years,  till  elected 
lieutenant  governor.  In  1781,  when  twenty-nine 
years  of  age,  he  Wiis  appoiuled  by  Governor  Han- 
cock, one  of  four  justices  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  for  Essex  County.  Though  not  a  lawyer,  and 
ignorant  of  legal  usages  and  precedents,  and  as-soci- 
ated  with  such  able  jurists  as  Benjamin  Greenleaf, 
Samuel  Holton  and  John  Pickering,  he  so  conduct- 
ed himself  as  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  bar  no 
less  than  that  of  the  people,  whose  cases  came  before 
him  for  trial.  What  he  lacked  at  first  in  a  technical 
knowledge  of  the  law,  he  soon  more  than  made  up 
by  his  diligence  in  study,  his  patience,  common  sense, 
sound  judgment  and  unbending  integrity.  In  the 
manifold  cases,  petty  and  important,  which  came  be- 
fore his  court,  he  gave  to  each  such  careful  and  con- 
scientious examination  as  to  secure  the  reputation 
not  only  of  an  upright,  but  also  that  of  a  legally 
sound  judge.  In  fact,  such  was  his  judicial  stand- 
ing among  the  people,  that  he  was  popularly  known 
and  spoken  of  as  the  Judge.  He  held  the  ])osition 
for  sixteen  years,  till  his  multiplied  cares  and  declin- 
ing vigor  compelled  him  to  demit  its  onerous  duties. 
During  these  sixteen  years  of  service.  Judge  Phil- 
lips, though  at  the  same  time  weighted  with  the  cares 
of  State,  and  not  a  few  business  enterprises,  was  nev- 
er absent  from  his  place  on  the  bench  at  a  session  of 
the  court  but  twice,  and  these  two  absences  were  ow- 
ing to  his  being  at  the  time  engaged  upon  other  im- 
portant public  afl'airs.  His  addresses  to  the  grand 
jurors  were  especially  noted  for  their  direct,  plain  and 
forcible  presentment  of  the  duty  of  the  grand  juror 
with  regard  to  all  crimes,  misdemeanors  and  neglects 
which  should  come  to  his  knowledge,  either  by  in- 
formation or  observation.  On  one  occasion  he  tells 
them  "you  may  be  considered  as  the  eye  and  the  ear 
of  the  public,  which  the  law  has  provided,  to  notice 
those  olfenccs  that  come  within  your  knowledge,  and 
which  the  public  welfare  requires  should  be  corrected 
and  suppressed.  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that 
every  law,  unexecuted,  is  a  standing  monument  of 
the  imbecility  of  the  government,  aind  tends  to  bring 
its  authority  into  disrepute  and  contempt."  The  la- 
bor connected  with  his  position  as  judge  and  senator 
was  enhanced  by  the  distance  of  his  home  from  the 
place  of  his  work.  He  was  obliged  to  go  to  Boston, 
Salem  and  Newburyport  on  horseback,  often  spend- 
ing much  of  the  night  on  these  solitary  and  weari- 
some journeys.  In  this  way  his  never  robust  body, 
when  exhausted  l)y  a  hard  day's  work,  would  become 
much  enfeebled,  and  it  is  thought  that,  by  this  con- 
tinu')us  overwork,  his  days  on  earth  were  shortened. 
He  did  not  know  how  to  shirk  or  to  spare  himself. 

In  addition  to  his  senatorial  and  judicial  func- 
tions, he  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
the  leading  men  of  the  country,  regarding  its  most  im- 
portant interests,  at  a  time  of  much  perjilc.xity,  di- 
vision and  discussion,  when  almost  every  thing  per- 
taining to  (he  government  of  the  country  was  in  a, 
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clinotic  iiivl  formative  stato.  ITe  also  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully ilillercnt  branches  of  business.  He  was  the 
owner  and  cultivator  of  large  aud  profitable  farms — 
maintained  stores  for  country  merchandise  in  three 
separate  places,  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Har- 
vard College  corporation, and  was  a  htrge  manufatturer 
for  those  days,  first  of  powder,  and  then  of  paper. 
Another  great  work  which  he  early  took  in  hand,  and 
upon  which  he  spent  his  best  thought  and  most  un- 
wearied eflbrts,  was  the  establishment  of  a  free  acade- 
my for  the  education  of  boys. 

Phii.hp.s  Acade.my. — This  project  for  a  free 
academy  for  the  education  of  boys  seems  to  have 
beeu  latent  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Phillips  at  an  early 
date  in  his  life,  perchance  before  he  left  the  walls  of 
Harvard.  It  began  to  take  shape,  and  find  expres- 
sion, it  is  presumed,  as  early  as  1776,  when  he  was  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  manufacture  of  powder  for 
the  patriot  army.  There  is  a  manuscript  paper  ex- 
tant, in  the  handwriting  of  Jlr.  Phillips,  which  bears 
internal  evidence  of  having  been  written  in  the  early 
part  of  1776,  which  directly  treats  of  this  subject.  It 
is  addressed  to  his  father  and  begins  by  deprecating 
the  decay  of  virtue,  public  and  private,  the  prevalence 
of  public  and  private  vice,  "the  amazing  change  in 
the  tempers,  dispositions  and  conduct  of  people  in 
this  country  within  these  thirty  years."  This  decay 
of  virtue  and  prevalence  of  vice  he  attributes  to  the 
lack  of  suitable  schools  for  the  instruction  of  children. 
This  state  of  things  bodes  incalculable  evil  in  the  fu- 
ture to  fimilies  aud  the  country.  The  remedy  can 
not  be  found  in  any  existing  plan  for  the  instruction 
of  youth.  The  grammar  schools  are  hopelessly  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  correcting  existing  evils.  Re- 
course must  be  had  to  "  the  method  of  (he  ancients." 
His  imitation  of  the  ancients  was  only  partial,  viz.: 
"  That  a  public  building  be  erected  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  children  sent,  be  supported  and  continued 
there  for  a  certain  term,  say  from  the  age  of  seven  to 
fourteen."  A  teacher  was  at  hand,  "  one  of  the  best 
of  men,"  who,  in  addition  to  the  intellectual  training, 
should  "  make  it  his  chief  concern  to  see  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  morals  of  the  pupils,  and  attentively  and 
vigorously  guard  against  the  first  dawning  of  de- 
praved nature.  He  is  to  instruct  them  in  the  several 
relations  they  sustain  to  God,  their  parents,  the  pub- 
lic and  their  neighbors,  and  make  their  whole  course 
of  education  one  cunlinued  lecture  on  all  that  is  great 
and  good."  A  garden  plot  is  also  suggested,  where 
the  boys  who  are  destined  to  become  farmers  may  be 
taught  the  art  of  agriculture.  From  such  an  institu- 
tion as  thus  outlined  Mr.  Phillips  anticipates  a  sur- 
prising change  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  people. 
He  looks  for  a  success  surpassing  that  "  from  the 
labors  of  priest  and  magistrate  united." 

He  then  proceeds  to  notice  and  answer  the  object- 
ions which  might  be  urged  against  the  scheme, 
closing  with  a  gentle  Iiint  to  his  wealthy  father  that 
he  might  aid  this  "glorious  plan"  by  giving  to  it  the 
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money  which  it  would  be  a  relief  to  him  to  jiart  with. 
And  then,  looking  to  the  blessing  of  thus  giving,  he 
says,  "Who  would  not  gain  inconceivably  by  spar- 
ing some  of  that  wealth  for  which  he  has  no  occasion, 
in  order  to  establish  such  a  design  ?  " 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  writer  of  this 
is  the  only  cliild  and  heir  of  the  man  whom  he  im- 
portunes, by  the  highest  motives,  to  devote  his  wealth 
to  a  charitable  purpose.  The,  school  here  outlined 
was  not  indeed  the  school  finally  established.  There 
was  no  pattern  even  among  "  the  ancients"  for  the 
school  that  was  struggling  for  birth  in  his  brain. 
After  many  and  prolonged  conferences  with  his  bos- 
om friend  and  co-worker,  was  the  plan  matured  and 
given  to  the  world.  At  first  Mr.  Phillips  was  oppos- 
ed to  making  his  school  a  classical  school,  thinking 
that  the  study  of  the  pagan  writers  did  not  tend  to 
promote  in  the  young  morality  and  piety — the  prime 
purpose  of  his  project.  Neither  was  he  in  favor  of  fos- 
tering charity  students  in  his  school,  believing  that 
the  sons  of  the  rich  would  be  numerous  enough  to 
take  up  all  the  space  and  attention  the  institution 
could  offer.  He  reasons  that  the  opportunity  of  the 
rich  child  for  doing  good  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
poor  child,  while  his  happiness  is  of  equal  conse- 
quence. "His  disinterestedness  h  i\  greid  ATgumnnt.  in 
favor  of  his  honest  intentions  in  following  the  pro- 
fession of  a  minister,  that  he  does  it  from  principle 
and  not  from  a  lucrative  view;  but  charity  scholars 
must  pursue  this;  they  speak  because  they  are  hired 
to ;  it  is  their  living,  say  the  scoffers."  His  views 
underwent  a  radical  change  on  these  particulars  be- 
fore the  ideal  academy  became  a  reality.  Poor  boys 
were  made  welcome  from  the  first,  and  funds  were 
solicited  and  obtained  by  himself  for  their  support, 
and  the  institution  was  opened  as  a  distinctively  class- 
ical school,  and,  as  such,  has  been  conspicuous  the 
country  over  from  that  time  to  this. 

There  was  much  consultation  and  conference  with 
leading  educators,  especially  with  his  life-long  friend, 
Eliphalet  Pearson,  as  to  the  scope  and  shape  the 
Academy  should  take.  A  plan  was  fixed  upon.  His 
father  and  his  uncle,  John  Phillips,  of  Exeter,  N.  H., 
had  been  persuaded  to  endow  the  institution.  In 
fact,  through  his  influence  and  ardor  in  the  mat- 
ter, they  had  come  to  take  a  deep  personal  interest 
in  the  project.  He  seems  to  have  acquired  a  con- 
trolling influence  over  the  hearts  and  pockets  of  these, 
his  nearest  kindred.  He  was  prospectively  heir  to 
their  estates,  and,  in  persuading  them  to  devote  a  por- 
tion of  their  property  to  this  benevolent  object,  he 
won  them  to  his  wishes  by  his  unselfishness,  no  less 
than' by  his  argument.  His  father  gave  land,  his 
uncle  money.  The  South  Parish  was  chosen  for  the 
location  of  the  institutiou.  Mr.  Phillips  moved  into 
a  liouse  upon  the  land  purchased,  that  he  might  be 
near  to  the  academy,  as  well  as  to  his  powder-mill, 
then  working  to  supply  the  army.  A  charter  was 
carefully   drawn  up  by  Mr.  Phillips,  and   under   it. 
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as  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  academy  was  incor- 
ported  October  4.  17S0. 
The  act  of  incorporation  is  as  follows: 

"  17S0,  October  4. 
'*  State  of  MassaciivsettsBay — Au  act  to  incorporate  an  academyin 
the  town  of  Andover,  by  the  name  of  Phillips  Academy. 

**  Pbeamble. 
"  mttrfas,  the  education  of  youth  has  ever  been  considered  by  the 
wise  and  good  as  an  object  of  the  liighest  consequence  to  the  safety  and 
liappinegs  of  a  people  :  as  at  that  period  the  mind  easily  receives  and  re- 
tains impressions,  is  formed  with  peculiar  advantage  to  piety  and  vir- 
tue and  directed  to  the  pnreuit  of  the  most  useful  knowledge :  and 
Khereas.  the  Honorable  Samuel  Phillips,  of  Andover,  in  the  County  of 
Essex,  Esq.,  and  the  Honorable  John  Phillips,  of  Kxcter,  in  the  County 
of  Kockiugham,  and  State  of  New  Hampshire,  Esq.,  on  the  first  day  of 
April,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  aud  seven- 
ty-eight, by  a  legal  instrument  of  that  date,  gave,  granted  and  assigned 
to  the  Honoralde  William  Phillips,  E..*quire,  and  others,  therein  named, 
and  to  their  heirs,  divel-s  lots  and  parcels  of  land,  in  said  Instrument  de- 
acribed,  as  well  as  certain  other  estate,  to  the  use  an*!  upon  the  trust  fol- 
lowing, namely,  that  the  rents,  profits,  and  interest  thereof  be  forever 
laidout^and  expended  by  the  Trustees  in  the  said  Instrument  named,  for 
the  support  of  a  Public  Free  School  or  Academy,  in  the  town  of  An- 
dover :  ami  whereas  the  execution  of  the  generous  aud  importiiut  de- 
sign of  the  grantors  aforesaid  will  be  attended  with  very  great  embar- 
rassments, unless  by  an  act  of  incorporation,  the  Trustees,  mentioned  in 
th«  said  Instrument,  and  their  succcssoi-s,  shall  be  authorized  to  com- 
mence and  prosecute  actions  at  law,  and  transact  such  other  matters  in 
their  corporate  capacity  as  the  interest  of  the  said  Academy  shall  re- 
quire : — 

"ACAnEMY   EjiTABLISHED. 

"  I.  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Council  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same ; 
that  there  be  and  hereby  is  established  iu  the  Town  of  Andover,  and 
County  of  Essex,  an  Academy,  by  the  name  of  PhiWps  Academy^  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  true  piety  and  virtue,  and  for  the  education  of 
youth,  in  the  English,  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  together  with  Writ- 
ing, Arithmetic,  Music  and  the  Art  of  Sljeakiug;  also  practical  Geome- 
try, I/ogic  and  Geogmiiliy,  ami  such  other  of  the  liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences,  or  Languages,  as  opportunity  may  hereafter  permit,  and  as  the 
Trustees,  hereinafter  provided, shall  direct. 

"  Trustees  Appointed  and  Incobi^ratkd. 
"  11.  Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Philips  of  Andover  aforesaid,  Esq.,  the  Hon.  John  Phillips  of 
Exeter  afores;iid,  Esq.,  the  Hon.  William  Phillips  and  Oliver  Wendell, 
Ksqs.,  and  John  Low « 11,  Ivsq.,  of  Boston,  in  the  County  of  SnfTolk,  and 
State  of  Slassachuselts  Bsy,  the  Bev.  Jo.'.iah  Stearns  of  E])ping,  in  the 
County  of  Rockingham  aforesaid,  the  Reverend  William  Symmosof  said 
Andover,  the  Reverend  Ellas  Smith  of  Middteton,  in  the  said  County  of 
Essex,  the  Koverond  Jonathan  French,  Samuel  Philliiie,  Jun'r.,  Esq., 
Mr.  Kliphalet  Pearson,  gentlemen,  and  Mr.  Nohemiuh  Abbot,  yeoman, 
all  of  Andover  aforesaid,  be,  and  they  hereby  are  nominated  and  ap- 
pointed Trustees  of  said  Academy  ;  and  they  are  hereby  incorponited 
into  a  body  politic,  by  the  name  of  the  3V»A/<'e«  of  Phiilipf  Academy; 
and  that  they,  and  their  successors,  shall  be  and  continue  a  bo<l7  politic 
and  corponile,  by  the  same  name  forever." 

Following  these  are  seven  other  sections  of  this  act 
— (•oiifiriiiiti!^  the  liindsdonuted  to  the  trustees ;iiiithor- 
iziug  a  common  seal,  with  [lowor  to  sue  tiiid  be  sued  ; 
empowering  the  trustees  to  make  rules  and  elect 
oIKcers;  limiting  to  thirteen  the  number  of  Iruslees; 
designating  the  principal  of  the  school  as,  e.ro/^c/o, 
one  of  the  trustees;  authorizing  the  trustees  to  fill  all 
vacancies  in  their  body  ;  empowering  them  to  re- 
ceive property  by  gift  or  bequest  to  the  extent  that 
the  annual  income  of  the  property  held  shall  not  ex- 
ceed two  thousand  pounds,  provided  said  gift  or  be- 
quest shall  not  be  so  conditioned  as  to  require  any 
act  "  in  any  respect  counter  to  the  design  of  the  first 


grantors  ; "  and,  further,  empowering  the  trustees,  by 
a  two-thirds  vote,  to  remove  the  seminary  from  An- 
dover if,  in  their  judgment,  the  purpose  of  the  found- 
ers can  thereby  be  better  carried  out. 

*'  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  October4, 1780. 
'*  This  Bill,  having  been  read  several  times,  passed  to  be  enacted. 

"John  Hancock,  Speaker. 

>  "  In  Council,  October  4, 1780. 
'*  This  Bill,  having  had  two  several  readings,  passed  to  he  enacted. 
"  John  .\VKav,  D.  Secretary. 

'•  W^e  consent  to  the  enacting  of  this  bill,— 

**  S.  Gushing.  N.  Gushing. 

J.  Fisher.  Wm.  Whiting. 

Moses  Gill.  Samuel  Niles. 

H.  Gardner.  A.  Fuller. 

T.  Danielson.  Jno.  Pitts. 

Benj.  Austin.  Stephen  Choate." 

When  this  act  of  incorporation  passed,  the  school 
had  been  in  successful  operation  for  more  than  two 
years,  under  the  mastership  of  Eliphalet  Pearson,  gen- 
tleman. On  the  21st  of  April,  1778,  the  founders 
signed  a  constitution  for  the  academy,  in  which  they 
grant  certain  parcels  of  land  in  Andover  and  other 
places  to  the  trustees  named  in  the  act,  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  this  instrument.  In  this  constitu- 
tion they  state  with  more  particularity  the  reasons  and 
motives  which  led  them  to  establish  the  school.  In  sub- 
stance they  say  a  reflection  upon  the  purpose  of  the  Cre- 
ator, in  forming  the  mind  capable  of  improvement  in 
kno\vled;.re  and  virtue,  as  well  us  upon  the  prevalence 
of  ignorance  and  vice,  creates  anxious  solicitude  to 
find  the  source  and  remedy  for  these  existing  evils. 
The  susceptibility  of  young  minds,  and  their  tenacity 
in  retaining  impressions,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
correction  must  come  from  the  proper  training  of 
the  young,  intellectually  and  religiously.  Hence  ihe 
endowment,  with  the  earnest  wish  that  the  "institu- 
tion may  grow  and  flourish,"  that "  its  advantages  may 
I  be  extensive  and  lasting,"  that  "  its  usefulness  may 
be  so  manifest  as  to  lead  to  other  establishments  on 
the  same  principles,"  that  "  it  may  finally  prove  an 
eminent  means  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  great 
Redeemer."  While  defining  the  duties  of  trustees, 
officers  and  teachers,  and  the  objects  and  aims  of  the 
institution,  much  emphasis,  with  varied  repetition,  is 
given  in  this  instrument  to  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction as  that  of  paramount  importance.  "Above 
all,  it  is  expected  that  the  nia-ster's  attention  to  the 
disposition  of  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  youth  un- 
der his  charge  will  exceed  every  other  care."  The 
duty  of  the  master  is  further  defined  to  be  "to 
instruct  and  establish  the  scholars,  according  to  their 
capacities,  in  the  truth  of  Christianity,"  and  "also 
early  and  diligently  to  inculcate  upon  them  the  great 
and  important  Scripture  doctrines.'' 

In  this  paper,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Phillips,  as  wa-salso 
the  act  of  incorporation,  ami  signed  by  his  father  apd 
his  uncle,  John  Phillips,  the  fo.'mer  donates  cer- 
tain parcels  of  land,  and  the  latter  sixteen  hundred 
and  fourteen  pounds  in  money,  in  trust,  for  the  bene- 
fit  of  the  academy.     The  paper  is  instinct  with  the 
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spirit  of  its  writer,  the  projector  of  the  institutioa. 
The  training  of  the  boys  so  tiuit  they  shall  become 
InteiliKont,  virtuoiw,  religious  men,  useful  cilizens, 
disciplosof  Christ  and  benefactors  of  mankind,  is  the 
sole  puri>ose  in  view.  We  can  discover  in  this  project, 
from  its  inception  to  its  corapletion.'no  single  trace  of 
self-seeking,  or  purpose  to  secure  posthumous  fame. 

The  number  of  scholars  at  first  was  limited  to 
thirty,  and  to  those  who  pursued  classical  studies. 
The  first  school  building  was  correspondingly  small, 
being  an  old  joiner's  shop,  removed  to  the  corner  of 
thepresent  Main  and  Phillips  Streets  (where  the  resi- 
dence of  Professor  Churchill  now  stands),  and  recon- 
structed for  the  purpose.  The  pupils  were  from  six 
years  of  age  upwards.  Eliphalet  Pearson  was  master. 
In  the  autumn  of  178(3  Mr.  Pearson  left  to  become  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  and  the  Oriental  Languages  in  Har- 
vard College.  The  school  had  prospered  and  a  new 
building  became  a  necessity.  This  was  erected  jointly 
by  the  three  brothers,  Samuel,  John  and  William  Phil- 
lips, the  only  surviving  children  of  the  first  pastor  of 
the  South  Church.  This  building  was  much  larger  and 
more  convenient  than  the  thirty-foot  carpenter's  shop. 

Ebenezer  Pemberton  succeeded  to  the  mastership. 
Under  his  management  the  school  prospered  greatly. 
Poor  health  led  to  his  resignation  in  1793.  Mark 
Newman  was  his  successor,  a  student  of  theology,  but 
never  a  preacher.  "  His  administration  was  uniform- 
ly prosperous,  and  during  the  fourteen  years  of  his 
continuance  in  office  the  institution  steadily  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  influence."  The  reputation 
of  the  academy  had  extended  over  the  country,  and 
pupils  from  Virginia,  from  the  families  of  Washington 
and  Lee,  were  found  within  its  walls.  It  was  during 
this  administration  that  Lieutenant-Governor  Phillips 
died,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  his  feeble  body  worn  out  by 
the  unflagging  energy  and  activity  of  his  indomitable 
spirit.  At  the  preceding  State  election  he  had  been 
chosen  Lieutenant-Governor  on  the  ticket  with  Caleb 
Strong  as  Governor. 

In  1810  Mr.  Newman  resigned  and  John  Adams 
became  master.  With  him  fresh  life  came  into  the 
institution.  Mr.  Adams  was  a  man  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  original 
projector.  Earnest,  deeply  sympathetic,  profoundly 
religious,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  his  Master,  "  he  im- 
parted an  impulse  which  will  never  die  to  the  insti- 
tution into  which  he  came  as  a  new  moral  force." 
In  1818  the  school  building  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  a  brick  edifice  was  erected,  largely  through  the 
liberality  of  Hon.  William  Phillips.  This  building 
is  the  one  now  used  as  a  gymnasium.  In  1830  a  new 
department  was  added  to  the  institution,  called  the 
Teachers'  Seminary.  This  was  the  first  Normal 
School  in  the  country.  Its  aim  was  to  furnish  a 
thorough  training  in  the  English  branches,  in  the 
natural  sciences  and  mathematics,  to  those  who  pro- 
posed to  engage  in  teaching.  While  under  the 
control  of  the  trustees  of  the  academy  it  was  distinct 


from  the  Classical  School  in  its  organization  and  in 
its  corps  of  teachers.  It  had  its  own  building,  a  stone 
edifice  on  Main  Street,  west  of  the  Samaritan  House. 
This  stone  academy  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1864. 
The  English  Commons  were  built  for  its  use.  Dur- 
ing its  brief  history  it  not  only  gave  a  thorough 
training  to  common-school  teachers,  but  imparted  in- 
struction in  civil  engineering  and  in  practical  and 
scientific  agriculture.  Owing  to  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing up  two  separate  organizations,  in  1842  the 
Teachers'  Seminary  was  merged  into  Phillips  Acad- 
emy proper,  and  made  a  department  of  this  in.stitu- 
tion,  which  it  still  is.  Dr.  Adams  continued  in  the 
school  till  1833,  when  he  resigned,  and  Osgood  John- 
son took  his  place.  Mr.  Johnson  was  possessed  of 
rare  qualifications  for  the  place.  A  thorough  scholar 
and  a  devout  Christian,  he  commanded  the  respect 
and  won  the  love  of  his  pupils.  His  strictness  in  dis- 
cipline was  so  tempered  by  kindness  as  to  soften  the 
heart  while  subduing  the  will  of  the  offender.  But 
hereditary  consumption  had  marked  him  for  an  early 
grave,  and  he  died  after  only  four  years'  service  in 
the  institution. 

His  successor  was  Samuel  H.  Taylor,  LL.D.,* 
whose  long  and  brilliant  career  as  a  teacher,  joined 
to  his  remarkable  faculty  as  a  disciplinarian,  and  his 
charming  character  as  a  man,  merit  special  notice 
aside  from  this  mention. 

During  Dr.  Taylor's  administration  the  institution 
gained  largely  in  numbers  and  reputation.  Its  pu- 
pils came  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  from  other 
nations.  As  a  classical  scholar  he  excelled,  and  his 
enthusiasm  for  his  favorite  studies,  while  making 
him  an  exacting  teacher,  made  him  also  a  thorough 
one.  On  the  destruction  of  the  stone  academy,  a 
new  building  was  erected  at  the  junction  of  Main 
and  School  Streets.  This  is  a  large  and  imposing 
structure  of  brick,  ninety  feet  long  by  fifty  feet  in 
width.  It  is  three  stories  high,  with  an  elevated, 
light  and  airy  basement.  The  recitation  rooms,  oc- 
cupying the  first  and  second  stories,  are  large  and 
commodious.  The  upper  story,  lighted  chiefly  by 
windows  in  the  roof,  is  a  hall  of  the  full  size  of  the 
building,  adorned  with  portraits  of  the  founders, 
teachers  and  benefactors  of  the  institution,  and 
is  used  for  exhibitions  and  other  public  exercises 
connected  with  the  school.  Its  seating  capacity  is 
twelve  hundred. 

The  successor  of  Dr.  Taylor  was  Mr.  Frederick  W. 
Tilton.  Lacking  the  robust  health  necessary  for  the 
oversight  and  conduct  of  so  large  a  school,  Mr. 
Tilton,  after  two  years'  service,  resigned  in  1873,  to 
be  succeeded  by  Mr.  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft,  the  present 
efficient  principal.  The  school  has  steadily  increas- 
ed in  numbers,  endowments,  facilities  for  education 
and  reputation  for  completeness  and  thoroughness 
in  its   academical  instruction.     It   has  at   present  a 

1  For  persoDal  sketch  of  Dr.  Taylor  see  page^l638. 
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corps  of  department  instructors  unsurpassed  by  any 
school  of  like  character  in  the  country.  From  an 
attendance  of  thirty  youthful  pupils,  with  which  the 
institution  started,  it  now,  in  1887,  has  an  attendance 
of  three  hundred  and  twelve  young  men  with  minds 
sufficiently  matured  to  apprccialc  the  advantages  en- 
joyed. 

The  following  are  the  amounts  of  money  which 
have  been  given  to  the  academy  at  sundry  times  by 
the  persons  mentioned,  to  be  held  in  trust,  and  the 
income  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  institu- 
tion : 

Permanent  Funds  of  Phillips  Ac.\demy. 

1778.  John  Phillipo J31,074  00 

I78«.  SaniHel  and  .lohn  Phillips 10,290  16 

1705.  John  Foxcroft 532  60 

1797.  General  Court— hinds  in  Maine 2,158  45 

1804.  Hon.  William  Phillips,  Boston 4,033  33 

1827.  Hon.  William  Phillips,  Boston 15,345  02 

18ii5.  Samuel  Farrar,  treasurer 22,0;)0  On 

1866.  George  Peabody,  London 25,000  00 

1877.  Sundry    Contributors,  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Taylor 

(Memorial  Fund) 3,700  00 

1878.  Centennial  Contribution— sundry  friends 23,288  81 

1879.  John  Smith,  Sl",Of"i ;    Peter  .*niitli,  82  1,000  ; 

John  Byers.  810,000  ;  for  a  Memorial  En- 
dowment of  a  Peter  Smith  Byers  chair  of  iu- 

struction 40,000  00 

1879.  John  C.  Phillips,  of  kin  to  the  founder 25,' 00  00 

1881.  Dr.  Ebonezer  Aldon— .\Ulen  Memorial 5,000  00 

1882.  Mrs  Valeria  G.  Stone— Stone  Educjitional  Fund    25,0(iO  00 
Sundry  Scholarshipsand  Prize  Funds,  amount- 
ing in  all  to 13,926  00 

In  addition  to  ihcse  trust  funds,  yielding  an  in. 
come  for  the  support  of  the  institution,  the  academic 
department  owns  several  houses  besides  its  school 
buildings,  and  two  rows  of  unattractive,  but  still 
quite  useful,  wooden  dormitories — and  a  neat,  sub- 
stantial and  commodious  brick  building  for  the  use 
of  the  treasurer  and  princijial. 

The  school  is  fairly  well  furnislied  with  charts, 
models  and  apparatus  necessary  for  imparting  the 
beat  instruction  in  the  ancient  languages  and  the 
modern  sciences.  An  additional  equipment  in  these 
directions  would  add  no  doubt  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  institution. 

The  .■students  sustain  a  semi-weekly  paper  called  The 
PhilUpian.  The  ground  for  athletic  exercises  has 
recently  been  graded  at  considerable  cost,  part  of 
which  was  borne  by  past  and  present  pupils,  and  thus 
rendered  more  suitable  for  the  games  now  so  popu- 
lar with  collegiate  and  academic  student*. 

Abbot  Acadumy. — Abbot  Academy  in  Andover 
was  incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legislature  Febru- 
ary 26,  18-29. 

A  few  friends  of  a  higher  education  for  girls,  simi- 
lar to  that  provided  for  boys  by  Phillips  Academy, 
bad  talked  the  matter  over  from  time  to  time  for  a 
year  or  two  before  this.  At  length,  taking  courage 
from  their  convictions,  they  i.ssucd  a  notice  for  a  gath- 
ering of  persons  interested  in  such  a  prnjcct,  as  fol- 
lows: 


"  NOTICE. 

"Those  persons  who  feel  favorably  disposed  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Female  High  School  in  the  South  Parish  of  .\mlover  are 
requested  to  meet  at  Mr.  James  Locke's,  on  Thursday  evening  next,  the 
I'JtIi  inst.,  at  6  o'clock  p.m. 

*'.\nduver,  February  15, 1828." 

The  meeting  was  held,  the  result  of  which  was  a 
unanimous  vote  that  such  an  institution  was  needed, 
and  a  further  vote  to  take  measures  at  once  to  create 
it.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  select  a  site,  raise 
funds  and  enter  upon  the  work  of  building  at  the 
earliest  practicable  day.  Soon  after,  a  subscription 
paper  was  started,  a  board  of  trustees  chosen,  a  con- 
stitution formed,  a  building  planned  of  definite  di- 
mensions and  material. 

In  the  constitution  it  is  stated  that : 

"The  primary  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  this  school  shall  ever  be 
to  rc;;nlate  the  tempers,  to  improve  the  taste,  to  discipline  and  en- 
large the  minds  and  form  the  morals  of  the  youth  who  may  bo  mem- 
bers of  It.  To  form  the  immortal  mind  to  habits  suited  to  an  immor- 
tal being,  and  to  instil  principles  of  conduct  and  form  the  character 
for  an  inmiortal  destiny,  shall  be  subordinate  to  no  other  care.  Solid 
acquirements  shall  always  have  precedence  of  those  which  ar©  merely 
showy,  and  the  useful  of  those  which  are  merely  ornamental." 

The  trustees  who  affixed  their  names  to  this  instru- 
ment were  Mark  Newman,  Milton  Badger,  Samuel  C. 
Jackson,  Samuel  Farrar,  Amos  Hlanchard,  Hobart 
Clark  and  Amos  Abbot. 

At  first  the  funds  requisite  for  carrying  out  the  res- 
olutions of  the  projectors  were  not  forthcoming,  and 
they  halted  in  their  work.  The  first  site  purchased, 
opposite  the  residence  of  the  late  Hon.  Nathan 
Hazen,  was  abandoned.  Deacon  Newman  came  to 
the  rescue  of  the  halting  enterprise  by  giving  an  acre 
of  land  as  a  site  for  the  building,  where  it  now  stands. 
In  addition,  Mrs.  Sarah  Abbot,  widow  of  Nehemiah 
Abbot,  steward  of  Phillips  Academy,  pledged  one 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  ])aid  at  her  decease.  Upon 
this  slim  pecuniary  foundation  and  a  large  faith,  the 
trustees  went  forward  to  build. 

Mrs.  Abbot  had  been  a  life-long  friend  of  Madam 
Phillips,  and  had  imbibed  her  spirit  of  benevolence 
and  desire  to  promote  the  better  education  of  the 
young.  She  was  also  by  blood  distantly  related  to 
Judge  Pbillii>s.  Samuel  Farrar  was  her  trusted  ad- 
viser. Being  childless  and  advanced  in  life,  she  de- 
sired to  make  such  disposition  of  her  small  property 
as  should  be  most  conducive  to  the  good  of  men  and 
the  glory  of  God.  In  consultation  with  Mr,  Farrar, 
she  was  led  to  believe  that  the  building  up  of  a 
school  for  girls  was  the  most  desirable  use  she  could 
make  of  her  money.  Thus  was  founded  an  institu- 
tion of  learning  which  will  carry  the  name  of  its  first 
benefactress  with  blessings  upon  it  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity. The  building  now  standing,  when  erected, 
was  thought  to  be  a  very  elegant  and  commodious 
structure,  and  was  doubtless  the  most  attractive  pub- 
lic building  in  town.  Friends  of  the  enterprise 
loaned  money  on  mortgage  of  the  property  to  com- 
plete it. 

While  Madam  Abbot  furnished  the  money  which 
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Inid  the  corner  stone  of  the  edifice,  others  put  into 
the  institiuion  creating  energy.  Samuel  Farrar, 
treasurer  of  Phillips  Aoadomy,  a  man  who  hud 
identilied  hinisell'  with  tlie  interests  of  education  in 
Andover,  and  Rev.  f^amuel  C.  Jaclcson,  of  the  West 
Parish,  recently  settled,  were  among  the  most  active, 
zealous  and  efficient  promoters  of  the  enterprise. 

Esquire  Karrar,  as  for  many  years  he  was  commonly 
called,  came  to  .\ndover  directly  after  graduation 
from  Harvard  College,  as  assistant  teacher  in  Phillips 
Academy.  He  was  at  once  received  into  the  family 
of  Judge  Phillips,  and  treated  as  a  son.  He  soon 
became  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  judge  and  still 
more  so  of  his  noble  wife.  In  1802  he  was  elected 
trustee  of  Phillips  .Vcademy,  which  position  he  held  for 
forty-four  years.  In  1807  he  was  chosen  treasurer  and 
held  this  position  for  thirty-seven  years.  In  1808,  on 
the  establishment  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  he  was 
elected  its  librarian,  and  held  that  position  for  thirty- 
four  years.  In  1826  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Andover  Bank,  then  just  organized,  and  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  foremost  promoters.  He  held  this 
office  for  thirty  years.  In  1829  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  new  female  academy,  and  con- 
tinued so  for  twenty-one  years. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  this  summary,  that  Esquire 
Farrar  was  closely  identified  w  ith  the  educational  and 
other  important  interests  in  the  town  for  nearly  half 
a  century.  He  was  one  of  the  efficient  agents  in  se- 
curing a  union  of  the  divergent  parties  who  coalesced 
to  establish  the  Theological  Seminary.  Honest,  ac- 
curate, energetic,  persevering,  he  was  fitted  to  lead  in 
any  new  and  promising  enterprise,  which  aimed  to 
p'romotethe  intellectual,  moral  or  religious  well-being 
of  his  fellow-men.  A  high  school  for  the  education  of 
women  had  for  years  been  a  dream  of  his,  which  his 
early  association  with  the  family  of  Judge  Phillips 
may  have  inspired.  Professor  Park  has  graphically 
described  the  influence  of  Madam  Phillips  upon  him  '■ 
"  She  had  been  his  model  for  womanhood.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  desire  of  his  heart  that  every  young  lady 
should  become  like  Madam  Phillips.  For  fifteen  years 
after  her  decease  he  cherished  an  habitual  interest  in  the 
higher  education  of  her  sex.  Towards  the  end  of  these 
fifteen  years,  a  lady,who  had  been  the  life-long  friend 
of  Madam  Phillips,  came  to  him  and  asked:  'What 
shall  I  do  with  my  surplus  funds?'  He  answered 
'  Found  an  Academy  in  Andover  for  the  education  of 
women.'  This  one  sentence  did  the  work.  Mr.  Far- 
rar was  a  technical  lawyer;  he  was  an  incorrigible 
arithmetician  ;  he  was  absorbed  in  the  keeping  of  ac- 
counts; he  was  devoted  to  rigid  methods  and  exact 
order  ;  he  was  constitutionally  free  from  romance, 
but  he  had  been  electrified  by  Madam  Philips  ;  he 
wa.s  a  conducting  wire  from  her  to  the  heart  of  her 
friend,  Madam  Abbot;  and  the  electric  spark  enkindled 
the  Abbot  Academy,  which  for  well-nigh  fifty  (sixty) 
years  hits  been  a  burning  and  shining  light.  The 
monetary  foundations  of  the  school  were  laid  in   the 


humble  estate  of  a  woman  ;  one  man  raised  his  finger 
to  lay  them  there,  and  that  man  had  been  inspired  by 
the  modest  utterances  of  a  woman;  but  that  woman 
was  a  queen." 

From  its  opening,  in  1829,  to  the  advent  of  Miss 
Nancy  J.  Hasseltine,  in  1853,  twenty-four  years,  the 
school  had  seven  principals,  all  young  men,  recently 
graduated  from  the  Theological  Seminary,  or  still  pur- 
suing their  theological  studies.  Their  terms  of  service 
varied  from  one  year  to  three  years,  with  the  exception 
of  Rev.  Asa  Farwell,  who  was  princii)al  from  1842  to 
1852.  The  compensation  at  best,  being  only  the  income 
from  tuition,  was  not  a  sufficient  inducement  for 
teachers  to  remain. 

In  1853  the  trustees  changed  their  policy  and  chose 
a  woman  as  principal.  From  that  day  to  this  the 
institution,  to  say  the  least,  has  lost  nothing  by  the 
change  on  the  score  of  management,  discipline,  popu- 
larity or  thoroughness  of  instruction.  The  first  three 
lady  principals,  however.  Miss  Nancy  Hasseltine, 
Miss  Maria  J.  B.  Browne  and  Miss  Emma  L.  Taylor, — 
together  occupied  the  position  but  six  years.  The 
poverty  of  the  institution  doubtless  influenced  their 
stay,  as  it  did  that  of  their  male  predecessors. 

In  1859  MissPhilena  McKeen  was  elected  principal, 
and  her  sister,  Miss  Phebe  F.  McKeen,  was  appointed 
first  assistant  teacher.  Miss  McKeen  still  continues 
to  occupy  her  position,  which  she  has  now  filled  with 
remarkable  success  for  twenty-eight  years.  Miss  Phebe 
McKeen  died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  in  1880,  much 
lamented.     It  has  been  well  said  of  her  : 

"  In  the  school-room  ehe  was  distinguished  for  her  clear  thought  and 
definite  expression.  She  knew  wliat  she  meant  to  say,  and  said  it.  Her 
taste  was  delicate  and  accurate.  She  had  an  eye  for  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  art.  In  her  philosophical  studies  she  was  quick  and  keen, 
sometimes  profound.  She  was  an  enthusiast  in  study,  and  thus  imparted 
an  enthusiasm  to  her  pupils.  She  was  original  in  her  thinking,  and  her 
originality  tfnkindled  in  others  a  love  of  thought.  She  united  a  sisterly 
affection  for  her  scholars  with  a  kind  of  maternal  authority  over  them. 
She  was  mild  and  genial ;  but,  if  her  duty  required  her  to  act  as  a  dis- 
ciplinarian, she  could  be  firm  and  intrepid.  She  was  courageous. 
Tracing  the  history  of  .\bbol  Academy,  we  can  detect  her  influence,  as  a 
stream  winding  through  a  landscape  and  adorning  it." 

The  institution  started  with  no  endowment,  and 
has  always  been  cramped  for  means.  AVhen  Miss 
Mary  Lyon,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  Peter  the  Hermit, 
was  going  through  the  towns  and  villages  of  Western 
Massachusetts,  preaching  to  the  mechanics  and  farm- 
ers of  the  country  the  necessity  of  establishing  a 
school  for  the  education  of  capable  young  women  in 
indigent  or  moderate  circumstances,  the  trustees  of 
Abbot  Academy  made  a  formal  proposition  to  her,  to 
the  effect  that  she  should  adopt  their  institution,  with 
certain  modifications,  for  the  basis  of  her  contem- 
plated school.  But  Miss  Lyon  preferred  not  to  build 
upon  another  woiuan's  foundation. 

As  the  school  increased  in  numbers,  the  accommo- 
dations became  the  more  straitened,  especially  as  re- 
garded the  pupils  from  abroad.  A  boarding-house 
became  a  necessity.  Through  the  generosity  of 
Messrs.  Peter  and  John  Smith,  a  building  was  erected 
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in  the  rear  of  the  ncademy,  plain  and  spacious.  It 
was  furnished  and  fitted  for  occupancy  by  the  ladies 
of  the  town,  under  the  lead  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  and  Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Jackson.  It  was  called 
Smith  Hall,  in  honor  of  the  principal  donors.  Tliis 
building  has  recently  been  removed  to  some  distance 
south  of  its  original  location,  to  give  place  to  a  pro- 
jected new  edifice. 

The  school  still  increasing  beyond  its  capacity  for 
accommodation,  the  house  belonging  to  Mr.  Farwell, 
adjoining  the  seminary  grounds,  was  purchased  by 
Hon.  George  L.  Davis,  of  North  Andover,  a  trustee, 
for  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  deeded  to 
the  seminary.  It  was  called  Davis  Hall,  in  honor  of 
the  donor.  Mr.  Davis  subsequently  purchased  and 
gave  to  the  academy  contiguous  lands. 

The  estate  of  Rev.  Josiah  Turner,  on  the  side  of  the 
academy  building  ojiposite  Davis  Hall,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  trustees,  and  opened  for  a  family  of 
pupils,  the  purchase  money  being  loaned  by  Mr. 
Davis. 

From  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  school  a  patch  of 
grove  and  meadow-land  was  also  purchased.  Finally, 
to  provide  for  all  future  exigencies,  and  give  ample 
grounds  for  a  large,  flourishing  institution,  the  trus- 
tees purchased  of  Mr.  John  Abbot  fourteen  acres  of 
contiguous  land,  including  some  acres  of  charming 
grove. 

On  the  forty-second  anniversary  of  tlie  institution, 
in  1871,  an  Alumnw  Association  was  formed,  since 
which  a  deeper  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  seminary 
has  been  manifested  by  its  graduates.  Liberal  con- 
tributions of  money  and  certain  useful  and  ornamen- 
tal articles  have  been  received  from  them.  They  have 
also  aided  essentially  the  efforts  which  have  been  re- 
cently made  and  are  at  present  being  made,  to  raise 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  erect  new  buildings 
in  keeping  with  the  times  and  the  standing  of  the 
institution. 

In  1875  an  observatory  was  built  as  a  cupola  on  the 
academy,  which  received  one  of  Mr.  Clark's  valuable 
instruments.  The  observatory  and  telescope  cost 
some  twenty-four  hundred  dollars.  For  this  the  sem- 
inary is  largely  indebted  to  Mi.S3  Mary  J.  Belcher,  a 
teacher,  and  instructor  in  astronomy.  By  persevering 
eff'ort,  with  the  si)ecial  co-operation  of  Colonel  George 
Ripley,  one  of  the  trustees,  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  years  she  gathered  the  requisite  funds. 

In  the  summer  of  1879,  after  fifty  years  of  useful 
life,  the  academy  held  its  semi-centennial  anniver- 
sary. This  was  agreat  success.  Graduates  with  their 
families  were  in  attendance  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  exercises  were  of  a  high  order  of  ex- 
cellence. Speeches  were  made  by  ex-Principals 
Brown,  Farwell  and  Bitlinger,  Lieulenant-Govcrnor 
Long,  Rev.  N.  G.  Clark,  D.D.,  Rev.  Daniel  Butler, 
Dr.  Alexander  McKenzie,  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Dr. 
Paul  A.  Cli.adbourne,  president  of  Williams  College, 
Dr.  L.  Clark  Seelye,  president  of  Smith  College,  and 


Professors  Park,  Smith  and  Churchill,  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  The  brilliant  address  of  the  day, 
on  "  the  Education  of  Women,"  was  by  Rev.  Richard 
Salter  Storrs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  who  mar- 
ried one  of  the  daughters  of  Abbot  Academy. 

The  course  of  study  includes  instruction  in  English 
literature  and  composition,  history,  physical  geogra- 
phy, natural  sciences,  mathematics,  metaphysics, 
logic,  rhetoric,  elocution,  modern  and  ancient  lan- 
guages, evidences  of  Christianity  and  study  of  the 
Bible,  painting  and  drawing,  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  and  physical  culture.  The  kin<l  of  training 
proposed  by  the  projectors  of  the  institution  is  reli- 
giously adhered  to,  and  a  distinctive  Christian  influ- 
ence is  diftused  through  the  whole  teaching  and  disci- 
pline of  the  school.  From  the  effect  of  this  influence 
many  devoted  and  useful  Christian  women  ascribe 
their  consecration  to  a  life  "hid  with  Christ  in  God." 

The  most  liberal  donors  to  the  academy  are  the 
following : 

Madam  Sarah  Abbot,  gifts  and  bequest S10,109.M 

Uon.  George  L.  Davis fi,C4I.OO 

John  Smith,  Esq S.SOO.OO 

Peter  Smith,  Esq 3,111.00 

The  school  has  seven  scholarships  of  a  thousand 
dollars  each,  yielding  fifty  dollars  each,  for  the  benefit 
of  worthy  but  poor  students. 

The  friends  of  the  institution  for  the  past  few  years 
have  been  jnitting  forth  strenuous  efl^orts  to  place  it 
in  a  condition  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times  for 
a  better  accommodation  of  its  boarding  pupils,  for 
school  buildings  in  keeping  with  those  of  other  insti- 
tutions of  like  character,  and  for  a  larger  and  better 
equipment  for  imparting  instruction  in  the  sciences. 

Through  the  persistent  energy  of  Jliss  McKeen, 
these  efforts  have  been  so  far  successful  that  fifty-three 
thousand  dollars  have  been  raised,  and  a  commence- 
ment made  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building.  A 
complete  plan  for  the  entire  series  of  buildings  con- 
templated has  been  made,  and  the  trustees  will  push 
forward  the  work  of  erecting  them  as  fast  as  the  funds 
received  will  warrant.  The  exigencies  of  the  school 
are  quite  imperious.  Sitting  accommodations  cannot 
now  be  furnished  for  all  who  apply  for  admission. 

The  school  in  its  exceptional  history,  extending 
over  fifty-eight  years,  has  acquired  a  re|)Utation  for 
high  intellectual,  aesthetic,  moral  and  religious  cul- 
ture, that  places  it  among  the  first  in  the  country,  as 
it  is  the  oldest  chartered  institution  of  the  kind  in 
the  land.  It  has  also  become  memorable  for  its 
healthfulnesa.  Never  has  there  been  an  epidemic 
disease  within  its  walls,  and  but  little  serious  illness. 
It  liaa  been  observed  that  the  health  of  the  young 
ladies  while  here  at  school  has  been  above  the  average 
health  of  young  ladies  at  their  homes  at  the  same 
period  of  life. 

The  future  of  this  institution  is  even  more  promis- 
ing than  its  past  has  been — with  an  enviable  history 
back  of  it,  with  a  i)restige  to  give  it  momentum,  with 
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a  valuable  experience  by  which  to  guide  its  manage- 
ment with  a  large  circle  of  alumnw  scattered  over 
the  country,  with  the  new  friends  which  success  al- 
ways secures,  with  wise  and  capable  teachers  and 
trustees,  with  extensive  grounds  capable  of  indefinite 
adornment,  with  new  buildings  and  a  larger  equip- 
ment for  scientific  study  anticipated  in  the  near 
future,  there  seems  to  be  a  fair  prospect  that  Abbot 
Female  Academy  will  go  forward  for  the  next  half-cen- 
tury, as  in  the  past,  steadily  increasing  in  numbers 
and  importance,  ever  coming  nearer  the  pattern  of  a 
school  furnishing  the  titling  physical,  industrial,  intel- 
lectual, social,  moral  and  spiritual  training  requisite 
for  the  development  of  the  perfect  woman. 

Theological  Semixaey. — The  Theological  Sem- 
inary is  not  only  by  act  of  incorporation  and  oificial 
management  a  department  of  Phillips  Academy,  but 
also  by  growth  from  the  original  intention  of  its  pro- 
jector. In  the  constitution  of  the  academy  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Phillips  before  the  institution  came  into  ex- 
istence, we  find  this  paragraph  : 

*'  And  tcliereas  mauy  of  the  stiuleiits  in  this  Seminary  may  l»e  devoted 
to  the  sacred  work  of  the  gospel  ministry  ;  that  tlie  true  and  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Christian  Iteligion  may  be  cultivated,  established  and 
per|>etuated  in  the  Christian  Church,  so  far  as  this  Institution  may  have 
influence  ;  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  blaster,  as  the  age  and  capacities 
of  the  Scholars  will  admit,  not  only  to  instruct  and  establish  them  in  the 
truth  of  Christianity ;  but  also  early  and  diligently  to  inculcate  upon 
them  the  great  and  important  Scripture  doctrines  of  the  existence  of  one 
true  Go<l,  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost ;  of  the  fall  of  man,  the  de- 
pravity of  human  nature ;  the  necessity  of  an  atonement,  and  of  our 
being  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  minds;  the  doctrines  of  repentance 
toward  God  and  of  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  of  sanctifica- 
tion  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  justification  by  the  free  grace  of  God, 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ  (in  opposition  to  the  er- 
roneous and  dangerons  doctrine  of  justification  by  our  own  merit,  or  a 
dependence  on  self-righteousness),  together  with  the  other  important 
doctrines  and  duties  of  our  Holy  Christian  Religion." 

Here  is  work  enough  laid  out  for  a  master  in  theol- 
ogy. It  holds  the  germ  of  a  theological  school  as  it 
reveals  the  animating  purpose  of  Mr.  Phillips  in  es- 
tablishing the  academy. 

Not  for  some  years,  however,  did  this  idea  of  im- 
parting systematic  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion  receive  its  full  development.  Cir- 
cumstances favored  and  stimulated  this  development 
in  1805.  In  May  of  that  year  Dr.  Henry  Ware,  a 
Unitarian,  was  inaugurated  Hollis  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  Harvard  College.  Mr.  Hollis  had  given 
the  fund  for  this  professorship  to  support  an  "ortho- 
dox "  teacher  of  theology.  This  apparent  disregard 
of  the  intention  of  the  donor  was  the  occasion  of 
much  criticism  and  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
ministers  and  churches  in  the  State  that  still  held  to 
the  Calvinistic  theology.  Eliphalet  Pearson  was  at 
that  time  professor  at  Harvard,  but,  in  the  conflict 
growing  out  of  the  appointment  of  Dr.  AVare,  he, 
siding  with  the  Evangelicals,  resigned  his  profes-or- 
ship  and  removed  to  Andover.  "  Being  thoroughly 
convinced  that  a  new  theological  seminary  ought  to 
be  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  influ- 
ence of  Arminianism  and  Unitarianism,"  he  engaged 


with  all  his  native  ardor  in  the  effort  to  establish 
such  an  institution.  Having  been  a  personal  friend 
of  Judge  Phillips,  his  coworker  in  the  establishment 
of  the  academy,  and  fully  conversant  with  his  pur- 
poses and  aspirations  concerning  it,  he  appealed 
forcibly  to  the  widow  and  son  of  the  judge  to  perfect 
the  original  purpose  of  the  academy,  by  endowing  a 
theological  department.  His  appeals  were  not  in 
vain.  Mr.  Samuel  Abliot,  a  wealthy  merchant  who 
resided  in  Andover,  was  also  enlisted  in  favor  of  the 
project.  Mr.  Abbot,  being  childless,  had  purposed 
to  give  by  will  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  Harvard 
College,  but,  when  Harvard  lapsed  to  Unitarianism, 
this  will  was  revoked.  The  money  was  pledged  to 
found  the  new  seminary.  Mr.  Pearson,  with  the  effi- 
cient co-operation  of  Dr.  Morse,  of  Charlestown,  a 
moderate  Calvinist,  prepared  a  draft  for  a  constitu- 
tion. 

But  those  who  were  directly  interested  in  estab- 
lishing a  theological  school  at  Andover  were  by  no 
means  the  only  persons  among  the  ministers  and 
evangelical  Christians  who  were  grieved  and  alarmed 
at  the  departure  of  Harvard  from  the  faith  of  its 
founders.  The  section  of  the  Calvinistic  divines  that 
embraced  the  doctrinal  views  of  Samuel  Hopkins, 
D.D.,  not  being  fully  in  sympathy  with  Dr.  Pearson 
and  those  he  represented,  and  not  aware  of  their  in- 
tention with  regard  to  a  theological  school,  began, 
early  after  the  election  of  Dr.  Ware,  to  agitate  the 
creation  of  a  theological  seminary.  They  were  able 
and  determined  men,  represented  by  such  distin- 
guished divines  as  Dr.  Emmons,  of  Franklin,  and  Dr. 
Spring,  of  Newburyport.  They  had  for  coadjutors 
men  of  wealth  and  generosity- — Messrs.  Bartlet  and 
Brown,  of  Newburyport,  and  John  Norris,  Esq.,  of 
Salem.  They  purposed  the  establishment  of  a  theo- 
logical college,  based  upon  the  Calvinistic  interpre- 
tation of  the  Scriptures,  as  explained  and  understood 
by  the  Hopkinsian  divines.  They  had  gone  so  far  as 
to  have  fixed  upon  West  Newbury  as  the  place  for 
their  institution,  and  Kev.  Leonard  Woods,  the  pas- 
tor at  West  Newbury,  as  its  theological  teacher. 

When  the  news  of  these  proceedings  came  to  the 
ears  of  the  men  promoting  the  Andover  enterprise, 
they  at  once  sought  a  conference  with  the  men  inter- 
ested in  the  Newbury  institution.  When  these  rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  wings  of  the  Calvinistic  party 
met,  compared  view's  and  proceedings,  they  could  not 
fail  to  see  that  the  creation  of  two  rival  seminaries, 
within  twenty  miles  of  each  other,  essentially  similar 
in  doctrine,  purpose  and  character,  would  be  unwise. 
Frequent  conferences  were  held,  much  discussion 
was  had,  careful  consideration  was  given  to  all  the 
details  of  doctrine  and  faith, — and,  after  protracted 
negotiations,  painstaking  labor  and  mUch  tribula- 
tion a  basis  of  union  was  formed,  and  a  creed  agreed 
upon  for  the  united  seminaries.  The  school  was  to 
be  located  at  Andover,  as  the  Andover  promoters  had 
planned    under   the   charier  of    Phillips    Academy 
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The  constitution  which  the  Andover  foundera  had 
provided  for  their  seminary,  and  the  trustees  of  Phil- 
lips Academy  had  accepted,  was  retained,  and  cer- 
tain additional  statutes  were  appended,  which  to- 
gether were  to  form  the  doctrinal  standard  of  the 
coalesced  seminary. 

The  two  contracting  parties  were  denominated  re- 
spectively theOriginal  FounderSjWho  were  Mrs.  Phoibe 
Phillips,  "  relict  of  Samuel  Phillips,  Esq.,  late  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  the  Coninionwcalth/*  his  son 
John  Phillips,  and  Samuel  Abbot,  merchant  of  Ando- 
ver ;  and  the  Associate  Founders,  who  were  '*  Moses 
Brown  and  William  Bartlet,  both  of  Newburyport 
merchants,  and  John  Norris,  of  Salem,  esquire.'' 
The  original  founders  agreed  to  erect  two  buildings 
for  the  accommodation  of  students  and  the  necessary 
uses  of  the  institution,  one  to  be  two  and  the  other 
three  stories  in  height,  and  to  furnish  the  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  in  trust,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  professor  in  Christian  theology.  The 
associate  founders  agreed  to  contribute  at  first  thirty 
(afterwards  forty)  thousand  dollars,  in  trust,  **  for  the 
maintenance  of  two  professors  in  the  Theological  In- 
stitution or  Seminary  lately  founded  in  the  town  of 
Andover.'* 

The  fact  that  there  was  apprehension  of  serious 
difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the  General  Court  a  char- 
ter for  a  Oalvinistic  Theological  Seminary  may  have 
been  the  balancing  argument  for  establishing  the  in- 
stitution at  Andover,  sheltered  by  the  charter  of 
Phillips  Academy. 

The  original  constitution,  formed  in  1807,  is  a  mas- 
terly document,  elaborate,  comprehensive,  providing, 
with  much  wisdom  and  foresight,  for  the  minor  de- 
tails which  concern  the  regulation  of  a  seminary  in 
all  possible  circumstances  and  exigencies. 

The  matters  of  primary  interest  in  this  constitu- 
tion are  contained  in  Articles  XI,  and  XII. 

Article  XI.  reads  as  follows : 

**  Every  ProfL'ssor  in  this  Sciiilnnry  stmll  I>e  ii  MHstcr  of  Arts,  of  the 
Protestant  refurnioii  religion,  in  cununtinion  witli  Bonio  Cliristian  Church 
of  the  CongrcKatiiinal  or  Presbyterian  denomination,  antl  sustain  tho 
character  of  a  sober,  honebl,  h'lirnetl  and  pious  nuin  ;  ho  flhall,  more- 
over, be  a  man  of  huuihI  and  orlhoilux  jiriuoijiles  in  cii\iriity,  arconlin(jr 
to  that  form  of  sound  words  or  wyBletn  of  ovaiiKelieal  doctrines  dniwn 
from  the  Scriptures,  and  drtioniinated  ttie  Wontinlnbter  Assembly's 
Shorter  Cutecbiiim,  and  more  concisely  delineated  in  the  ConstitutioD  uf 
Phillips  Academy." 

Article  XII.  reads  as  follows  : 

"  Ever)'  |»enmn,  thereforr,  appointed  or  elected  a  ProfcBsor  in  this 
Scminarv,  sball,  on  tlic  day  of  liis  inaugiiratiou  into  oflice,  and  in  tho 
presence  of  tlie  said  Trusteed,  publicly  make  aiul  ttubscribe  a  soI«mn 
duclaratlnii  of  his  faith  In  Divine  Uevi-lation,  and  in  the  fundamental 
and  ilintinKnirihinK  <locliin<>H  of  tlie  CoNpet  of  ('brint,  as  sumniarily  ex- 
]>res8ed  iu  lti»  Wi-HtmiiiHtor  AsM-inbty'n  SliiTter  i'atochiKm;  und  he 
flinill  fnrtiiermoro  solemnly  prondso  that  ho  will  open  nnij  explain  the 
Scriplnii-M  to  his  pupils  with  inte^rlly  and  faithfulness  ;  that  he  will 
muiiitnia  and  Incubate  the  Christian  faith,  us  abovu  exprewK-d,  to- 
(Efthur  >N  Uh  ilIJ  Uiu  other  doctrines  and  duties  of  our  holy  religlun,  so  far 
iia  may  appetlaiu  to  bii  ottlce,  according  to  tiie  bcnt.liKbt  (lod  shall  t;jve 
him,  ttitd  iu  (ippiwition  not  only  to  Atheistii  and  Inlldejs,  but  lo  Jews, 
Mahometans,  Arians,  Pelagians,  Aatinomian.-i,  Arminiaua,  Sociniaus, 
Vuitihriaus  and  L'uiverMillsts  and  to  all  other  Uuroaiea  ajjd  orron,  an- 


cient or  modern,  which  may  be  opposed  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  or 
hazardous  to  the  souU  of  men  ;  that  by  bis  instructions,  counsels  and 
example,  he  will  endeavor  to  promote  true  Piety  and  Godliness  ;  that 
he  will  consult  the  good  of  thiii  Institution  and  tho  peace  of  the 
churciies  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chri(>t  on  all  occasions,  and  that  ho  will 
religiously  observe  tho  Statutes  of  this  Institution,  relative  to  his  ofll- 
cial  duties  and  deportment,  and  all  such  other  Statutes  and  I^tiws  an 
shall  be  constitutionally  made  by  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  not 
repugnant  thereto." 

The  matters  of  most  importance  in  the  statutes  of 
the  associate  founders  are  designated  in  the  II.  and 
III.  Articles  of  these  statutes. 

Article  II.  reads  as  follows: 

'*  Every  Professor  on  this  foundation  shall  be  a  Master  of  Arts  of  the 
Protestant  Reformed  Religion,  an  ordained  Minister  of  the  Congrega- 
tional or  Presbyterian  denomination,  and  shall  sustain  the  character  of 
a  discreet,  honest,  learned  and  devout  Christian,  an  orthodox  and  con- 
sistent Calvinist ;  and  after  a  careful  examiuHtiun  by  tlie  Visitors  with 
reference  to  his  religious  principk-d,  he  sliall,  on  the  day  of  his  inaugn- 
ruiiou,  publicly  make  and  subscril>u  a  solemn  declaration  of  his  faith  fn 
Divine  ItevelatioD,  and  in  the  fundamental  and  distinguishing  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  as  expressed  in  the  following  Creed,  which  is  supported  bj 
the  infallible  Revelation  which  God  constantly  makes  of  Himself  in  bis 
works  of  creation,  providence  and  redemption,  namely; — 

"*I  believe  that  there  is  one,  and  but  one,  living  and  true  God;  that 
the  word  of  Gud,  contained  in  tlie  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  liew  Testa- 
ment, is  the  only  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice  ;  that  agreeably  to 
those  Scriptures,  God  is  a  Spirit,  inhnite,  eternal  and  unchangeable  In 
his  being,  wisdom,  power,  holiness,  justice,  goodness  and  truth  ;  that  in 
the  Godhead  are  three  Persons,  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
and  that  these  Three  are  One  God,  the  t»ame  iu  subi^tance,  equal  in  power 
and  glory;  that  God  created  man  after  his  own  image,  in  knowledge, 
righteoustiess  and  holiness;  that  tlie  glory  of  God  is  man's  chief  eud, 
tho  enjoyment  of  God  his  supreme  happiness  ;  that  this  enjoyment  is  de- 
rived solely  from  conformity  of  heart  to  the  moral  character  and  will  of 
God  ;  that  Adam,  the  federal  head  and  representative  uf  tlie  human  race, 
was  placed  in  a  state  of  jirobatiuu,  and  that  in  cunsu((Uence  of  his  dis- 
obedience all  his  descendants  were  constituted  sinueiij ;  that  by  nature 
every  man  is  personally  depravt^d,  destitute  of  holiness,  unlike  and  op- 
posed to  God  ;  and  that  previously  to  the  renewing  agency  of  tho  Divine 
Spirit  ull  his  moral  actions  are  adverse  to  the  chanicterand  glory  of  God  ; 
that  being  morally  incapable  of  recovering  tho  image  of  his  Creator 
which  was  lost  in  Adam,  every  man  is  justly  expotied  to  eternal  damna- 
tion; BO  that,  except  a  man  be  born  again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God;  that  God,  of  bis  nit-re  good  pleasure,  from  all  eternity,  elected 
some  to  everlasting  lifv,  aud  that  he  entered  into  a  covenant  of  grace  to 
deliver  them  out  of  this  state  of  sin  and  misery  by  a  Redeemer  ;  that  the 
only  Redeemer  of  the  elect  is  tho  eternal  Son  of  God,  who  for  thie  pur- 
pose became  man,  and  continues  to  be  God  and  man  in  two  distinct 
natures  and  one  pereon  forever;  that  Christ  as  our  Re^leemer  executoth 
tho  olHce  of  a  Pmphet,  Priest  aud  King  ;  that  agreeably  to  the  covenant 
of  redemption  tho  Son  of  God,  and  bo  aloue,  by  his  sutTuriug  and  death, 
has  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  all  men  ;  thut  repentauco,  faith  and 
holiness  are  the  iK>r»omil  rcipiisites  in  tlie  Goh{h-1  scheme  of  salvtition  ; 
that  the  righteousn'-ss  of  Christ  is  tho  only  ground  of  a  hinner's  justifi- 
cation ;  that  this  righteouanetbi  is  received  through  faith,  and  that  this 
faith  is  tho  gift  of  God;  so  that  our  salvation  is  wholly  of  grace  ;  that  no 
means  wluitevi-r  can  change  tho  heart  of  n  sinner  and  make  It  holy; 
that  regeneration  aud  sanctiflcation  are  effects  of  tho  creating  aud  re- 
newing agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  supreme  love  to  God  consti- 
tutes the  essential  dlffi-rence  between  saints  and  sinners;  that,  by  con- 
vincing us  of  our  sin  and  ntisery,  enlightening  our  minds,  working  faith 
in  u*,  and  renewing  our  wills,  the  Holy  Spirit  nmkes  us  |>art]ikers  of  the 
bcneDts  of  redemption,  aud  that  the  ordinary  means  by  which  these 
b«<iielltflare  communicHted  to  us  are  the  Word,  sacranieuta  and  prayer; 
that  repentance  unto  life,faiih  to  feed  ui>on  Christ,  love  to  God,  and  new 
obedience  are  tlxMippropriale  qualifications  for  the  Lord's  Sui)|H<r,  and 
that  a  Christian  Church  ought  to  admit  no  peiiKin  to  its  holy  commu- 
nion before  he  exhibit  credible  evitleuce  of  his  godly  sincerity  ;  that 
perseverance  In  holiness  is  the  only  muthoti  of  making  our  calling  and 
cdcction  pure,  and  that  the  llual  pcrsL-vorance  of  tsiiio  s,  though  it  is  the 
effect  of  the  itpc-clal  operation  uf  tiod  on  tludr  hearts,  yet  necessarily  Im- 
plies their  own  watchful  diligence  ;  that  they  who  are  ufTectualty  called 
do  in  thin  life  partake  of  justtflcation,  adoption  aud  sanctificutlun  and 
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thoAerenil  bf  nofits  which  do  oither  nccompany  or  flow  from  theni ;  that"  the 
B>ni\s  of  Ivolicvers  uru  ttt  their  di-ath  iiuuie  pt'rfoct  in  lioliiu'as,  iiml  tio  iin- 
nuHlUtely  piuw  iiilu  ylory  ;  that  thoir  lHjdio8,  bvtng  still  miiteii  t«>  Christ, 
will  Hi  the  resurrection  be  i-ai»utJ  up  to  glory,  iiiul  thut  tho  8iiiiit»  will  be 
mailo  perrectly  blessuii  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  Gud  to  all  eternity,  but 
that  thfl  wicked  will  iiwiike  to  shante  and  everUoting  couttimpt,  and  with 
doTil$  be  plunged  into  the  lake  that  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone  for 
ever  and  ever.  I  n»oreover  believe  that  God,  according  to  the  counBel  of 
hia  own  will  and  for  his  own  glory,  hath  foreordained  whatsoever  coniea 
to  pass,  and  that  all  beings,  actions  and  events,  both  in  the  natural  and 
moral  world,  arv  under  his  providential  direction  ;  that  God's  decrees 
|verfectly  consist  with  human  liberty,  God'*  univernal  agtncj  with  the 
agency  of  man  and  man's  de])cndence  with  his  accountability;  that  man 
has  understauding  and  corporual  dti;pngth  to  do  all  that  God  requires  of 
him,  so  that  nothing  but  tho  sinner's  aversion  to  holiness  prevents  his 
salvation  ;  that  it  is  the  prerogative  of  God  to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  and 
that  he  will  cause  the  wniiti  and  rage  of  wicked  men  and  devils  to  praise 
liini ;  and  that  all  the  avil  which  has  existed,  and  will  forever  exist,  in 
the  moral  syctem,  will  eventiially  be  made  to  promote  a  m  at  important 
purpose  under  the  wise  an<l  perfect  atlministration  of  that  Almighty 
Being  who  will  cause  all  things  to  work  forhis  own  glory,  and  thus  fulfil 
all  his  pleasure.  And,  furthermore,  I  do  solemnly  promise  that  I  will  open 
and  explain  the  Scriptures  to  my  Pnpilia  with  integrity  and  faithfulness  ; 
that  1  will  maintain  and  inculcate  the  Christian  faith  us  expressed  in  the 
Creed  by  mo  now  repeated,  together  with  all  the  other  doctrines  and 
duties  of  our  holy  Religion,  so  far  as  may  appertain  to  my  oflice,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  light  God  shall  give  nic,  and  in  opposition  not  only  to 
atheists  and  infidels,  but  to  Jews,  Papists,  Mahometans,  Arians,  Pela- 
gians, Antinomians.  Arutinians,  Socinians,  Sabellians,  Unitarians  and 
l*niversalist*i,  and  to  all  other  heresies  and  errors,  ancient  and  modern, 
vhich  may  be  oppoeed  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ  or  hazardous  to  the  souls 
of  men  ;  that  by  my  instruction,  counsel  and  example  I  will  endeavor  to 
promote  true  Piety  and  Godliness  ;  that  I  will  consult  the  good  of  this 
Institutioti  and  the  peace  of  the  Churches  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  on 
all  occasions;  and  that  I  will  religiously  conform  to  the  Constitution  and 
Laws  of  this  Seminary,  and  to  the  Statutes  of  this  Foundation/  " 

Article  III.  reads  as  follows  : 

*' The  preceding  Creed  and  Declaration  shall  be  repeated  by  every 
Professor  on  this  Foundation  at  tho  expiration  of  every  successive  period 
of  five  years  ;  and  no  man  shall  be  continued  a  Professor  on  said 
Foundation  who  shall  not  continue  to  approve  himself  a  man  of  sound 
and  orthodox  principles  in  Divinity  agreeably  to  the  aforesaid  Creed." 

The  original  founders,  having  reserved  in  their 
constitution  the  right  to  amend  that  instrument, 
provided  such  alteration  "  be  not  prejudicial  to  the 
true  design  of  said  Foundation,"  that  they  might 
bring  this  constitution  into  accord  with  the  creed 
agreed  upon  with  the  associate  founders,  proceeded 
to  establish  certain  additional  statutes. 

Their  language  is, — "  We  do  now,  agreeably  to  the 
said  reserved  right,  and  in  furtherance,  as  we  trust, 
of  our  original  design,  therein  expressed,  make  and 
ordain  the  following  Articles,  to  be  added  to,  and  taken 
as  a  part  of,  our  said  Constitution,  and  to  continue  of 
full  force,  as  a  part  of  our  said  Constitution,  so  long 
as  the  said  Associate  Foundation  shall  continue  at- 
tached to  our  said  Institution,  and  no  longer." 

Article  I.  of  these  "  Additional  Statutes "  reads 
thus : 

*' Having  proTided  in  the  twelfth  Article  of  our  said  Constitution  that 
*  every  person,  appointed  or  elected  a  Professor  in  the  said  Seminary, 
shall,  on  the  day  of  his  inauguration  into  office,  publicly  make  and  sub- 
scribe a  Declaration  of  his  faith  iu  Divine  Revelation  and  in  the  funda- 
mental and  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  lu  summarily 
expressed  in  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,' we  now 
ordain  the  following  addition,  to  be  inserted  in  said  article,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  said  clause,  viz. :  'and  as  more  particularly  ejcpressed  in 
the  following  Creed,  to  wit :    .    .    . '  " 
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Then  follows  verbatim  the  Associate  Creed. 

The  sentence  preceding  tlie  creed,  in  Article  I.  of 
the  additional  statutes,  viz.,  "  and  as  more  particu- 
larly expressed  in  the  following  Creed,"  has  been  the 
subject  of  diverse  interpretation,  and  of  much  warm 
discussion.  Some  contend  that  it  does  not  iu  the 
least  infringe  upon  or  modify  the  preceding  require- 
ments of  the  founders  that  their  professors  shall 
make  subscription  to  tho  Shorter  Catechism.  They 
claim  that  the  associate  creed,  is  in  addition  to,  not  ex- 
planatory of,  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Catechism. 

Others  maintain  that  this  clause  introduced  between 
the  requirement  of  faith  in  the  Catechism  and  the 
associate  creed,  is  a  qualifying  clause,  and  was  in- 
tended to  indicate  that  the  creed  was  to  be  regarded 
as  an  equivalent  of  the  Catechism,  or  that  the  creed 
was  to  be  taken  as  a  more  definite  expression  of  what 
the  founders  meant  to  include  by  the  language,  "as 
summarily  expressed  in  the  Westminster  Assembly's 
Shorter  Catechism,"  or  as  embodying  so  much  of,  and 
all  of,  the  Catechism  which  they  desired  their  profes- 
sors to  accept  and  subscribe.  Wise  and  good  men  are 
to  be  found  on  both  sides  of  this  delicate  question. 
But  practicall)'  the  question  was  settled  in  1842  by 
the  decision  of  the  board  of  visitors,  the  iinal  arbi- 
ters on  all  questions  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
statutes. 

The  history  of  this  matter  is  briefly  this :  From 
the  first  till  the  year  1826  the  professors  were  not 
required  to,  and  did  not,  give  their  assent  to  or 
subscribe  the  Catechism.  In  that  year  the  Catechism 
was  introduced  by  the  trustees  as  part  of  the  confes- 
sion of  faith  to  which  the  professors  must  give  their 
adhesion.  They  conformed  to  the  requirement,  and 
their  example  was  followed  till  1842,  when  one  of 
the  professors,  deeming  the  requirement  at  variance 
with  the  demand  of  the  statutes,  refused  compliance, 
and  appealed  to  the  board  of  visitors  against  the  de- 
mand of  the  trustees.  This  board,  then  composed 
of  Dr.  Codman,  Dr.  Humphrey  and  Hon.  Seth  Terry, 
of  Hartford,  after  an  exhaustive  hearing,  ably  con- 
ducted on  both  sides,  decided  in  favor  of  the  profes- 
sor, on  the  ground  that  the  statutes  did  not  require 
the  professors  and  visitors  to  give  their  assent  to  and 
subscribe  the  Catechism  in  addition  to  the  creed. 
Since  this  decision  the  professors  have  not  been  re- 
quired to  profess  adhesion  to  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly's Shorter  Catechism. 

In  addition  to  this  change  in  the  creed,  there  was 
a  further  provision  made,  in  agreement  with  that  in 
the  foundation  of  the  associates,  for  a  visitatorial 
board.  Thus  the  two  projects  were  assimilated, 
amalgamated,  forming  one  homogeneous  institution. 

This  provision  for  a  board  of  visitors  is  unique. 
The  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  the 
seminary  came  into  existence  were  also  singular. 

The  recent  perversion,  as  these  founders  considered 
it,  of  the  Hollis  Fund  at  Harvard  by  the  trustees  of 
that  institution,  together  with  the  fact  that  a  majority 
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of  the  trustees  of  Phillips  Academy  might  be,  and 
originally  were,  laymen,  and  the  anomalous  status 
of  their  school,  the  same  being  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  persons  selected  to  have  charge  of  a  classical 
institution,  and  without  doctrinal  tests  or  qualifica- 
tions, led  these  fuuiidera  of  a  theological  seminary, 
who  proposed  to  teach  for  ail  time  certain  specified 
doctrines,  to  place  their  professors  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  special  board.  Thus  in  Article  II.  of  the 
additional  statutes  they  say: 

"Thut  tlio  trust  aforesaid  iiiny  bo  always  exociittjd  agreeably  to  the 
tnie  intent  of  our  said  Foundation,  and  tbat  we  may  effectually  guard  the 
saiue,  in  all  future  time,again»it  all  |)erveFBion,or  the  einattedC  avoidauce 
of  our  true  design,  as  therein  exprepsed  ;  Wc  do  !:oreby  coustitutea  Board 
of  Visitors  to  be,  as  in  our  place  and  stead,  the  Guardians,  Overseers  and 
Protectors  of  our  said  Foundation,  in  manner,  as  is  expreased  in  the  fol- 
lowing provisions:  that  is  to  say,  we  appoint  and  constitute  the  Honor- 
able Caleb  Strong,  Esq.,  late  Governor  of  the  Connnonwealth  of  3Iassa- 
chusetts,  the  Reverend  Timothy  Dwight,  D.D  ,  President  of  Yale  College, 
and  the  Reverend  Samuel  Spring,  D.X>.,  of  Newburyport,  Visitoi-a  of  the 
said  Foundation  ;  who,  with  their  Successors  in  otlice,  to  be  chosen,  as 
hereinafter  directed,  shall  be  a  perpetual  body  for  this  purpose,  with  all 
the  powers  and  duties  in  them  here  n  vested  and  ou  thein  enjoined." 

The  founders— Messrs.  Brown,  Barllet,  Norris  and 
Abbot — were  added  to  tlie  three  above  mentioned,  to 
hold  office  till  resignation  or  death,  when,  from  that 
day  onward,  the  board  was  to  consist  of  only  three 
per.ions — "  two  clergymen  and  one  layman — all  of 
whom  shall  be  men  of  distinguished  talents  and 
piety."  The  elected  visitors  are  not  to  be  "  under 
the  age  of  forty  years,"  nor  over  "  the  age  of  seventy 
years."  "A  majority  shall  be  a  quorum,"  and,  "in 
case  of  an  equi-vote,  the  question  shall  determine  on 
that  side  on  which  the  presiding  member  shall  have 
voted."  The  board  shall  fill  its  own  vacancies.  The 
members,  on  taking  theirseats,  are  required  to  "make 
and  subscribe  the  following  declaration:"  "Approv- 
ing the  Constitution  of  the  Theological  Institution,  I 
solemnly  declare,  in  llie  i)resencc  of  (ind  ami  of  this 
Board,  that  I  will  faithfully  exert  my  abilities  to 
carry  into  execution  the  Regulations  therein  con- 
tained, and  to  promote  the  great  object  of  the  Insti- 
tution." They  are  further  recjuired  "  to  subscribe  the 
same  theological  Creed,  wliich  every  professor-elect  is 
required  to  subscribe,"  and  to  make  a  fresh  declara- 
tion of  faith  in  the  same  every  five  years.  The  power 
and  duties  of  the  board  are  to  approve  or  negative  the 
election  of  a  professor  by  the  trustees ;  to  visit  the 
Foundation  once  a  year,  and  oftener  if  necessary;  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  fund  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  .same  with  respect  to  the  said  Professor; 
"  to  determine,  interpret  and  explain  the  Statutesof  the 
said  Foundation  in  all  cases  brought  before  them  in 
their  judicial  capacity  ;  to  redress  grievances  with  re- 
spect to  the  said  Professor ;  to  hear  appeals  from 
decisions  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  to  remedy 
upon  complaint  duly  exhibited  in  behalf  of  the  said 
professor;  to  review  and  reverse  any  censure  passed 
by  said  Trustees  upon  any  professor  on  said  Founda- 
tion ;  to  declare  void  all  Kules  and  Regulations  made 
by   the  said   Trustees   relative   to  said  Foundation, 


which  may  be  ii^consistent  with  the  original  Statutes 
thereof;  to  take  care  that  the  duties  of  each  Professor 
on  said  Foundation  be  intelligibly  and  faithfully  dis- 
charged, and  to  admonish  or  remove  him  either  for 
misbehaviour,  heterodoxy,  incapacity  or  neglect  of 
the  duties  of  his  office,  and  in  general  to  see 
that  our  true  intentions,  as  expressed  in  our  said 
Constitution,  in  relation  to  said  Professor,  be  faith- 
fully executed  ;  always  administering  justice  impar- 
tially, and  exercising  the  functions  of  their  office  in 
the  fear  of  God,  according-to  these  Rt^gulations,  the 
Provisions  of  the  said  Constitution  and  the  Laws  of 
the  land." 

If  the  visitors,  in  the  exercise  of  their  power,  "  ex- 
ceed thelimitsof  their  jurisdiction  and  Constitutional 
p«wer,  the  party  aggrieved  may  have  recourse  by  ap- 
peal to  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
this  Commonwealth,"  who  are  "authorized  to  judge 
in  such  case,"  and  by  a  majority  vote  "declare  null 
and  void  any  decree  or  sentence  of  the  said  Visitors  " 
by  them  deemed  "  contrary  to  the  said  Statutes,  or 
beyond  the  just  limits  of  their  power,  therein  pre- 
scribed." 

It  is  provided  in  the  statutes  that  the  professors,  as 
well  as  the  visitors,  shall  renew  their  declaration  of 
faith  in  the  creed  and  their  subscription  to  the  same 
every  five  years. 

The  associate  foundation  provides  further  that 
if  the  board  of  visitors  and  the  trustees  "be  well  sat- 
isfied," after  seven  years'  experiment,  "  with  the 
safety  and  expediency  of  the  Visitatorial  system,  and 
that  a  perpetual  coalition  is  important  and  desirable, 
Union  shall  be  established  upon  Visitatorial  principles, 
to  continue  as  the  Sun  and  Moon  forever."  Agreeably 
to  this  provision,  these  boards  at  the  time  appointed 
expressed  their  approval  of  the  system,  and  hence  it 
has  been  established  "to  continue  forever." 

In  establishing  this  seminary,  the  design  of  the 
promoters  and  founders  was  evidently  not  only  to 
furnish  a  school  for  the  proper  education  of  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  but  also  to  create  an  institution  that 
should  to  the  end  of  time  antagonize  all  heresies,  and 
teach  those  doctrines  embodied  in  their  creed  which 
they  esteemed  Scriptural,  fundamental  and  essential 
in  the  religion  of- Christ.  They  intended  to  guard 
their  institution  against  "the  smallest  avoidance  of 
our  true  design."  The  occasion  of  this  intense  cir- 
cumspection against  any  perversion  of  their  trust  was 
doubtless  owing  to  the  defection  of  Harvanl  from  the 
faith  of  its  founders.  Their  creed  has  been  called 
"an  iron-bound  creed."  It  certainly  is  a  thoroughly 
panoplied  creed  for  either  defensive  or  offensive  ser- 
vice. Its  authors  heartily  believed  in  the  doctrines 
they  so  clearly  ami  definitely  stated,  and  purposeil  to 
have  these  doctrines,  and  none  others  at  variance 
with  them,  taught  in  their  school  to  the  end  of  time. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  wisdom  or  unwis- 
dom of  this  creed,  of  "anchoring"  a  school  of  divinity, 
designed  "to  continue  as  the  Sun  and  Moon,"  the 
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purpose  of  its  promoters  and  founders  can  hardly  be 
open  to  mistake. 

The  seminary  liavlii!;  been  fully  established  by  the 
acceptance  of  iw  constitution,  statutes  and  trusts  on 
the  part  of  the  trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  the  in- 
stitution was  opened  for  students  September  2S,  1808. 
This  was  au  entirely  new  departure  in  the  method  of 
ministerial  education.  It  was  the  first  incorporated 
and  endowed  institution  of  the  kind  in  this  or  in 
any  country.  It  was  designed  to  embrace  Presby- 
terians as  well  as  Congregationalists,  both  in  the  de- 
partment of  instruction  and  in  that  of  education. 
This  may  account,  in  part,  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Catechism  into  the  original  constitution  of  the  sem- 
inary. The  first  two  professors  were  Dr.  Leonard 
Woods,  designated  by  one  of  the  original  founders, 
and  Dr.  Kliphalet  Pearson,  designated  by  the  associ- 
ate founders.  During  the  first  year  thirty-six  stu- 
dents, from  various  sections  of  the  country,  were 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  institution,  a  number 
far  in  excess  of  the  fondest  expectations  of  its 
founders. 

From  that  first  opening  year  to  the  present  day 
the  institution  has  gone  forward  in  its  beneficent 
work  of  educating  young  men  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel  of  ("hrist  with  marked  success.  Indirectly, 
also,  it  has  been  further  instrumental  of  much  good. 
Its  establishment  created  a  revolution  in  the  method 
of  ministerial  education.  Previous  to  this,  what  stu- 
dents for  the  ministry  had  by  way  of  instruction  and 
guidance  was  furnished  by  the  pastors  of  churches, 
and  that  for  a  limited  time.  Since  the  foundation  of 
the  Andover  Seminary  multitudes  of  like  institutions 
have  sprung  up,  and  <are  continually  springing  up 
all  over  the  land,  germinated  by  its  example  and  suc- 
cess. Thousands  of  young  ministers  have  gone  from 
its  halls  to  preach  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  Son  of 
God  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  it  leads  every  other  ed- 
ucational institution,  in  this  or  any  other  land,  in  the 
extent  of  territory  over  which,  and  in  the  number  of 
nations  and  peoples  among  which,  its  graduates  have 
performed  labors  and  exercised  a  salutary  influence. 
It  has  carried  the  name  of  Andover  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  that,  too,  with  a  benediction.  This  fact 
will  justify,  if  it  needs  justification,  the  somewhat  ex- 
tended notice  here  given  of  the  establishment  of  this 
institution. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year  Dr.  Pearson  resigned 
his  office  of  professor,  and  removed  from  Andover. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1810,  Rev.  Moses  Stuart, 
the  popular  pastor  of  the  Centre  Church,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  was  elected  to  the  Professorship  of  Sacred 
Literature.  He  was  in  the  thirtj'-third  year  of  his 
age,  "  a  young  man  of  uncommon  promise,"  who 
amply  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  young  manhood 
by  his  subsequent  achievements.  He  resigned 
in  1848,  after  thirty-eight  years  of  exceptionally  val- 
uable service  in  a  department  of  study  little  under- 


stood or  pursued  in  this  country  previous  to  his  in- 
auguration. 

Jlr.  Bartlct,  having  founded  a  Professorship  of 
Pulpit  Eloquence,  or  Sacred  Rhetoric,  Rev.  Ivlward 
Dorr  Griffin,  D.D.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  invited  by 
him  to  accept  the  position  of  professor  in  this  depart- 
ment. This  invitation  he  at  first  declined,  but  after- 
wards accepted,  on  the  condition  that  he  might  preach 
half  the  time  at  the  newly-organized  Park  Street 
Church,  in  Boston,  this  church  having  extended  to 
him  an  earnest  invitation  to  become  its  pastor.  He 
was  inaugurated  June  21,  1809.  He  came  to  the 
seminary  with  a  flattering  reputation  for  theological 
learning  and  soundness,  and  for  pulpit  eloquence.  As 
he  entered  upon  his  duties  with  zeal  and  efiiciency, 
it  soon  became  apparent  ''  that  he  possessed  extraor- 
dinary qualifications  for  the  work  he  had  under- 
taken." But  his  time  of  service  was  brief.  The 
duties  of  the  two  important  positions  he  held  proving 
too  much  for  liis  health  and  strength,  he  resigned  the 
professorship  in  1811,  and  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  his  ministerial  work  at  Park  Street. 

Rev.  Ebenezer  Porter,  D.D.,  of  Washington,  Conn., 
was  elected  to  succeed  Dr.  Griffin,  and  was  inaugurated 
as  professor  April  1,1812.  Athisrequestthe  title  of  his 
office  had  been  changed  from  Professorship  of  Pulpit 
Eloquence  to  that  of  Sacred  Rhetoric.  Dr.  Porter 
entered  upon  his  duties  with  some  reluctance  and  ap- 
prehension, owing  to  his  feeble  health  and  his  sense 
of  the  great  importance  of  the  service  to  be  rendered. 

He  had  been  a  successful  pastor,  "  was  possessed  of 
a  clear,  well-balanced  and  discriminating  mind." 
With  fine  literary  taste  and  a  nice  appreciation  of  the 
requirements  of  the  pulpit,  he  was  well  fitted  to  teach 
young  men  the  arts  of  sermonizing  and  the  delivery 
of  sermons.  With  a  genial  temper,  tender  sensibili- 
ties and'great  benevolence  he  combined  much  dignity 
and  gentle  courtesy,  thus  winning  the  affection  and 
commanding  the  reverence  of  his  students.  To  his 
intellectual  and  moral  excellencies  be  added  diligence 
and  perseverance,  which  enabled  him  to  accomplish 
much,  though  always  hindered  by  feeble  health.  On 
the  creation  of  the  office  of  president  of  the 
seminary,  in  1828,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  that  office. 
In  1832,  owing  to  impaired  health,  he  resigned  his 
professorship,  retaining  the  presidency  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  18.34. 

The  number  of  students  rapidly  increased  year  by 
year,  and  the  wants  of  the  seminary  in  like  ratio  in- 
creased. The  prosperity  of  the  institution  deepening 
the  interest  of  its  founders,  led  them  to  provide  gen- 
erously for  its  needs.  In  1821  Mr.  Brown  endowed  a 
Professorship  of  Eeclesiiistical  History.  The  Rev. 
James  Murdock,  D.D.,  an  eminent  scholar,  was 
elected  the  first  professor  on  this  foundation.  Dr. 
Murdock  came  to  the  seminary  expecting  to  find  fit- 
ting employment  for  his  extensive  and  erudite  learn- 
ing, and  felt  aggrieved  that  he  was  required  to  devote 
so  much  of  his  time  to  rudimentary  instruction.     Dis- 
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satisfied  with  his  work,  he  failed  to  satisfy  his  asso- 
ciates. He  was  accused  by  tliem  (if  a  neglect  of  duty, 
and,  on  this  charge,  was  arraigned  before  the  trustees. 
They  sustained  the  accusation.  The  professor  ap- 
pealed to  the  board  of  visitors.  After  a  long  and 
ably  conducted  hearing,  the  visitors  affirmed  the  sen- 
tence of  the  trustees  and  deposed  the  professor.  He 
appealed  his  case  to  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  They  decided  that  the  visitors  had  not  ex- 
ceeded their  powers  under  the  statutes,  and  hence 
that  their  verdict  was  final.  In  a  subsequent  trial  for 
salary,  the  court  decided  that  the  professor  could 
draw  his  salary  up  to  the  time  he  was  deposed  by  the 
visitors.  By  these  two  decisions  the  Supreme  Court 
established  the  power  <}f  removal  in  the  board  of  vis- 
itors, and  that  their  judgments  of  the  evidence  and 
merits  of  a  case  could  not  come  under  the  review  of 
this  court. 

The  connection  of  Dr.  Murdock  with  the  seminary 
clwed  in  1828. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  Emerson,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Norfolk,  Conn.,  succeeded  Dr.  Murdock  as 
Brown  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  1829. 
Dr.  Emerson  belonged  to  a  family  noted  for  its  in- 
tellectual force,  for  its  extensive  inlluence  and  for  its 
efficient  activity  in  promoting  the  interests  of  higher 
education.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  a  tu- 
tor for  a  time  there,  from  which  he  also  received  his 
degree  of  S.T.D.  He  wjis  among  the  earliest  gradu- 
ates of  Andover  Seminary.  When  invited  to  occupy 
the  chair  of  [irofessor  he  at  first  declined.  Afterwards, 
on  a  renewal  of  the  invitation,  he  accepted,  on  con- 
dition that  Pastoral  Theology  be  added  to  Ecclesias- 
tical History.  This  proposition  being  acceded  to,  he 
wai  inaugurated  as  Brown  Professor  in  1829. 

Dr.  Emerson  wiis  especially  noted  for  his  rare  mod- 
esty. Never  intrusive,  never  self-asserting,  never 
forward  to  express  his  opinion  or  to  press  his  meas- 
ures, never  eager  for  reputation  or  a  foremost  place, 
he  had  few  disagreements,  and  no  quarrels  or  personal 
coutroversies.  He  was  esteemed  a  man  of  sound 
judgment  and  discretion,  whose  opinion  in  matters 
affecting  conduct  it  were  wise  to  follow.  He  brought 
to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  seminary  patient 
industry,  a  conscientious  purpose  to  do  his  best,  and 
a  deep,  fatherly  interest  in  the  improvement  and  use- 
fulness of  the  young  men  who  came  under  his  in- 
struction. The  personal  advice  he  gave  his  students 
was  often  the  most  valuable  instruction  they  received. 
He  had,  in  large  degree,  the  wisdom  of  common 
sense.  Hence,  while  not  possessing  the  learning  of 
his  predecessor,  or  the  ability  of  one  of  his  colleagues, 
or  the  enthusiasm  of  another,  he  611ed  a  much-needed 
place  in  a  body  of  teachers,  and,  in  his  unassuming 
way,  was  often  of  incalculable  service  to  the  students. 

in  18H()  Rev.  Edward  Kobinson,  D.l).,  LL.D.,  was 
cho.«Mi  Professor  Extraordinary  of  Sacred  Literature. 
He  resigned  in  IS:J3,  after  but  three  years'  service. 

In  1833,  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  D.D.,was  chosen 


Bartlet  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric,  to  succeed  Dr. 
Porter.     He  resigned  in  IS^.'i. 

In  183(;  Rev.  Justin  Edwards,  D.D.,  for  a  time  pastor 
of  the  South  Church,  was  elected  president  of  the  semi- 
nary.    He  resigned  in  1842,  and  has  had  no  successor. 

In  183G  Rev.  Edwards  Amasa  Park,  D.D.,  profes- 
sor in  Amherst  College,  was  elected  Bartlet  Professor 
of  Sacred  Rhetoric.  In  1847  he  was  transferred  from 
this  professorship  to  that  of  Abbot  Professor  of  Chris- 
tian Theology.  He  resigned  this  position  in  1881, 
having  been  for  forty-five  years  in  the  service  of  the 
seminary — eleven  years  as  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhet- 
oric, and  thirty-four  years  as  Professor  of  Christian 
Theology, — and  in  addition  Lecturer  on  Christian 
Theology  for  one  year  previous  to  his  appointment  as 
professor.  Since  his  resignation  Dr.  Park  has  em- 
ployed his  leisilre,  as  his  health  permitted,  in  prepar- 
ing his  lectures  for  the  press,  and  in  other  literary 
labors.  It  will  be  seen  that  Prof  Park  held  the  posi- 
tion of  professor  in  the  seminary  for  a  longer  period, 
by  seven  years,  than  any  other  professor.  Dr.  Woods 
and  Prof.  Stuart  held  office  for  thirty-eight  years  each. 
By  this  phenomenal  and  life-long  service  in  the  semi- 
nary, overlapping  the  precedingand  succeeding  gener- 
ations of  teachers,  having  given  the  best  energies  of 
his  mind  and  the  unstinted  devotion  of  his  soul  to  the 
interests  of  the  institution,  it  would  not  be  surprising 
if  Professor  Park  should  come  to  feel  a  personal  iden- 
tification with  it, — to  be  so  one  with  it  as  to  feel  that 
his  individual  honor  was  involved  in  its  reputation, 
and  his  personal  happiness  interwoven  with  its  welfare. 
The  time  has  not  come,  and  may  the  day  be  distant, 
for  giving  a  sketch  of  his  life,  his  work,  his  theology, 
his  mental  characteristics,  his'idiosj-ncnisica  of  char- 
acter, his  personality,  but  the  writer  must  be  pardoned 
for  here  expressing  his  personal  obligation  to  Professor 
Park,  as  a  teacher,  for  the  intclloctnal  stimulus,  quick- 
ening, he  received  under  his  instruction. 

In  1837  Rev.  Bela  Bates  Edwards,  D.D.,  was  elected 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  in  1848,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Sacred  Literature.  He  died  while  in  office  in 
1851,  much  lamented. 

In  18')2  Rev.  Calvin  Ellis  Stowe,  D.D.,  was  elected 
Associate  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature,  to  succeed 
Dr.  Edwards.  A  man  of  varied  learning  and  experi- 
•nce,  he  brought  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  unus- 
ual enthusiasm  and  energy.  With  a  warm  heart, 
quick  impulses  and  ready  speech,  he  could  not  fail  to 
give  interest  to  his  class  exercises.  He  resigned  in 
18G4. 

In  1853  Rev.  Elijah  Porter  Harrows,  D.l).,  was 
elected  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  in  1858,  Hitchcock 
Professor,  which  position  he  resigned  in  18(52.  He  is 
still  living  at  Obcrlin,  Ohio. 

In  1848,  Rev.  Austin  Phelps,  D.D.,  then  pastor  of 
Pine  Street  Church,  Boston,  was  elected  liartlet  Pro- 
fessor of  Sacred  Rhetoric,  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by 
the  transfer  of  Professor  Park.  He  resigned  in  1879, 
on  account  of  continued  ill  health.     Professor  Phelps, 
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durinsr  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  in  which  he 
lillfd  this  otliie,  wiis  not  able,  from  ])oor  health,  to  de- 
vote as  uuK'h  time,  thought  and  energy  to  his  work 
as  when  he  first  entered  upon  his  duties.  His  lectures 
and  personal  influence,  liowever,  were  regarded  by 
the  trustees  as  of  such  value  to  the  seminary  as  to 
make  his  retention  expedient,  when  his  resignation 
was  at  their  disposal. 

In  18o3,  Rev.  William  (ireenough  Thayer  Shedd, 
D.D.,  was  elected  Hrown  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  and  Lecturer  on  Pastoral  Theology.  After 
nine  years  of  service  in  these  departments,  in  which 
he  did  much  to  raise  to  importance  the  depart- 
ment of  history,  and  to  create  for  himself  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  scholar  and  theologian,  he  resigned 
in  18(32.  He  is  now  connected  with  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York. 

In  1SG3,  Rev.  Egbert  Coffin  Smyth,  D.D.,  was 
elected  to  succeed  Professor  Shedd  as  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  and  Lecturer  on  Pastoral 
Theology.  He  retained  the  lectureship  till  1868. 
lie  still  holds  the  professorshii),  and  is  also  president 
of  the  faculty.  He  is  the  oldest  in  oflSce  of  the  in- 
cumbent professors.  Under  hisguidance  the  depart- 
ment has  continued  to  grow  in  importance  and 
attractiveness. 

In  1864,  Rev.  Joseph  Henry  Thayer,  D.D.,then  pas- 
tor of  Crombie  Street  Church,  Salem,  was  elected  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Sacred  Literature.  After  filling 
with  acceptance  his  office  for  eighteen  years,  he 
resigned  in  1882.  He  is  now  Bussey  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Criticism  and  Interpretation  at  Harvard 
College. 

In  1866,  Rev.  Charles  Marsh  Mead,  Ph.D.,  was 
chosen  Hitchcock  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage and  Literature.  Wishing  to  devote  himself 
for  a  time  to  special  studies,  he  resigned  in  1882. 
Since  then  he  has  been  living  in  Europe,  mostly  in 
Germany,  pursuing  his  favorite  studies. 

The  professors  now  filling  departments  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Rev.  Egbert  Coffin  Smyth,  D.D.,  elected  1863, 
Brown  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  presi- 
dent of  the  faculty  ;  Rev.  John  Wesley  Churchill, 
M.A.,  elected  1868,  Jones  Professor  of  Elocution  ; 
Rev.  John  Putnam  Gulliver,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  elected 
1878,  Stone  Professor  of  the  Relations  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  Secular  Sciences  ;  Rev.  William  Jewett 
Tucker,  D.D.,  elected  1879,  Bartlet  Professor  of 
Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Lecturer  on  Pastoral  Theology  ; 
Rev.  John  Phelps  Taylor,  M.A.,  elected  1882,  Tay- 
lor Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  and  History  ;  Rev. 
George  Harris,  D.D.,  elected  1882,  Abbot  Profes- 
sor of  Christian  Theology ;  Rev.  Edward  Young 
Hincks,  D.D.,  elected  1882,  Smith  Professor  of 
Biblical  Theology;  Rev.  George  Foot  Moore,  D.P., 
elected  1883i,  Hitchcock  Professor  of  the  Hebrew 
Language  and  Literature. 

Up  to  1816  the  professors  and  students  of  the  Theo- 
logical   Seminary,    the     teachers     and    students    of 


Phillips  Academy,  and  all  other  persons  having 
official  or  other  connection  with  these  institutions,  at- 
tended worship  at  the  South  Church,  and  had  their 
religious  connection  with  it.  In  fact,  up  to  this  date  all 
the  religious  organizations  in  town  were  established 
upon  a  territorial  basis.  TheGeneral  Court  divided  the 
town  into  territorial  parishes,  and  the  people  were 
expected  to  belong  to  the  one  in  which  they  resided, 
and  to  attend  religious  worship  in  the  parish  church 
and  pay  for  its  'support.  There  were  no  divisive 
denominations  in  town  at  that  day. 

On  the  22d  day  of  August,  1816,  this  terri- 
torial parish  regulation  was,  for  the  first  time,  in- 
fringed upon  by  the  formation  of  an  independent 
Church  at  the  Theological  Seminary,  within  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  the  South  Parish.  The  members  of  the 
academy  and  seminary  had  so  increased  as  almost  to 
necessitate  for  them  a  separate  place  of  worship.  At 
first  they  worshipped  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  Phillips 
Hall;  afterwards  a  chapel  was  erected  for  their  accom- 
modation. The  professors  were,  and  ever  have  been,  the 
pastors  of  the  church.  The  church  was  reorganized 
Nov.  1,  1865.  This  church  is,  ecclesiastically  speak- 
ing, an  anomaly.  It  has  no  parish.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  calling,  settling,  dismissing  or  supporting 
its  pastor.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  a  board  of  trus- 
tees, no  one  of  whom  necessarily  belongs  to  its  mem- 
bership. No  one  of  the  pastors  is  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree amenable  to  the  church  over  which  he  pre- 
sides, and  to  which  he  preaches.  He  may  be  hereti- 
cal, heterodox,  or  otherwise  objectionable ;  the  Church 
can  do  nothing  about  it.  It  cannot  even  discipline 
one  of  its  own  members  without  first  obtaining  the 
approval  of  the  trustees.  The  organization  of  the 
church  may  be  called  Evangelical,  but  not  Congrega- 
tional. 

After  worshipping  for  many  years  in  the  building 
erected  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Bartlet  for  the  triple 
purpose  of  furnishing  recitation-rooms,  a  library-room 
and  a  place  of  worship,  in  1876  a  new  and  elegant 
Gothic  stone  chapel  was  erected  on  the  seminary 
campus,  a  short  distance  northwest  of  Phillips  Hall. 
This  is  an  ornamental,  no  less  than  a  much-needed 
and  highly  useful,  building.  Architecturally  speaking, 
it  is  by  far  the  choicest  edifice  on  the  Hill,  and,  many 
people  think,  in  the  town.  Some  connoi.sseurs  give 
the  preference  to  the  new  edifice  of  Christ  Church. 
The  chapel  is  used  exclusively  for  religious  8er\Mce8, 
save  that  the  anniver-sary  exercises  of  the  seminary 
are  held  there,  which,  previous  to  its  erection,  had 
been  held  in  the  meeting-house  of  the  South  Church. 

The  old  chapel  has  undergone  extensive  repairs, 
changes  and  improvements,  and  is  now  an  exceed- 
ingly commodious  structure  for  lectures  and  recitation 
purposes,  and  all  other  uses  of  a  similar  character. 

It  may  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  refer  here  to  the  one 
other  new  building  which  has  been,  in  the  later  years 
of  its  history,  erecte<l  for  the  benefit  of  the  seniinary. 
Brechin  Hall,  the   library  building,  standing  on  the 
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south  side  of  the  seminary  grounds,  near  where  stood 
the  second  building  for  I'liillips  Academy,  is  the  gift 
of  the  Messrs.  Smith  and  Dove.  It  is  Ijuilt  of  stone, 
and  was  designed  to  be  fire-proof.  It  is  a  well-pro- 
portioned and  attractive  building,  convenient  for  the 
purpose-s  for  whicli  it  was  erected.  It  contains  a  lib- 
rary of  nearly  forty  thousand  volumes  (some  of  them 
of  priceless  value),  besides  magazines,  a  large  number 
of  curiosities,  sent  by  missionaries  in  foreign  lands,  as 
tokens  of  their  love  for  the  institution  that  gave  them 
their  theological  training,  and  the  portraits  and  busts 
of  the  patrons  and  professors  who  established  and 
gave  character  to  the  seminary.  The  hall  was  named 
Brechin,  by  the  donors,  in  honor  of  the  city  of  that 
name  in  Scotland,  in  which  they  were  born.  In  a  like 
spirit,  these  same  generous  benefactors  of  learning 
named  the  hill  in  Brechin,  upon  which  they  erected 
their  free  school-house  for  the  benetit  of  the  poor  in 
that  city,  "  Andover  Hill."  Thus  they  united  the 
place  of  their  birth  and  the  place  of  their  prosperity 
by  an  interchange  of  names  and  a  bajjlism  of  far- 
reaching  beneficence. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  seminary  has  been 
in  grievous  affliction,  by  what  instrumentality  it  is 
no  i)art  of  our  business  to  inquire.  Perchance  it  is 
one  of  those  ordeals  by  which  institutions,  like  in- 
dividuals, are  made  (under  divine  guidance)  to  pass 
through  sore  trials  for  their  profit.  The  profit  in  this 
case,  as  in  the  case  of  the  afflicted  believer,  is  not 
seen  at  present,  but  may  be  seen  hereafter.  As  early 
as  1883  there  began  to  be  rumors  that  the  faith  and 
teaching  of  some  of  the  professors  were  not  strictly 
in  accord  with  the  prescribed  creed  of  the  seminary. 
These  rumors,  circulated  by  newspapers  and  other- 
wise, in  a  measure  perhaps  fostered,  or  at  least  made 
plausible,  by  the  open  avowal  of  some  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  Andover  Review,  of  which  they  are 
the  editors,  of  their  adherence  to  a  "  progressive 
theology"  and  a  "new  departure"  in  tlieological  de- 
velopment, grew  more  numerous  and  pronounced. 
The  publication  by  the  accused  parties  of  a  volume 
of  wiiich  they  are  also  the  editors,  made  up  of  articles 
taken  from  the  Andover  Review,  entitled  "  Progressive 
Orlhodo.xy,"  led  to  decisive  action  on  the  part  of 
those  who  felt  aggrieved  at  the  course  of  these  pro- 
fessors. The  matter  came  up  for  consideration  before 
the  trustees,  who,  with  a  single  exception,  approved 
the  course  of  the  prolcshors. 

The  dogma  or  hypothesis  of  a  probation  after 
death  for  the  lieathen  and  others  who  had  never 
known  or  beard  of  the  salvation  of  Christ,  accepted 
and  defended  by  these  professors,  was  that  for  which 
they  were  especially  called  to  account  by  the  news- 
papers. 

In  1880,  the  dissentient  trustee,  in  conjunction 
with  two  other  inllucntial  graduates  of  the  seminary, 
called  the  attention  of  the  board  of  visitors  to  the 
fact  of  the  alleged  dereliction  of  certain  professors 
fron)  the  creed  of  the  iustiliition,    This  was  followeJ, 


at  the  instigation  of  the  visitors,  by  the  pre.sentation 
of  a  set  of  charges,  drawn  up  in  form,  with  references 
to  the  evidence  by  which  they  were  supported.  Upon 
these  charges,  five  of  the  professors  were  summoned 
before  the  board  of  visitors  and  put  on  trial  for 
heterodoxy,  or  a  departure  from  the  prescribed  statutes 
under  which  they  held  their  professorships.  The 
trial  was  a  protracted  one,  occupying  a  number  of 
days.  The  accused  and  the  accusers  were  both  rep- 
resented by  eminent  counsel.  Both  also  presented 
elaborate  and  able  arguments  for  the  support  of  the 
position  they  respectively  assumed.  The  trial  was 
attended  by  many  eminent  theologians  and  jurist", 
as  well  as  by  the  friends  of  the  parties  more  immedi- 
ately interested.  It  was  the  newspaper  sensation  of 
the  day.  The  board  upon  whom  the  duty  devolved 
of  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  this  controversy  of 
such  delicacy  and  for-roaching  significance  was 
composed  of  Rev.  Julius  Harriraan  Seelye,  D.D., 
I  LL.D.,  president  of  Amherst  College;  Rev.  William 
Tappan  Eustis,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Memorial  Church, 
Springfield  ;  and  Hon.  Joshua  N.  Marshall,  of  Lowell. 
After  many  months'  deliberation  the  verdict  of  these 
visitors  was  announced  on  the  evening  of  the  closing 
day  of  the  anniversary  exercises  in  June,  1887,  by- 
private  notes  addressed  to  each  one  of  the  accused 
professors.  By  this  verdict  the  charge  against  Pro- 
fessor Egbert  C.  Smyth  was  sustained,  and  he  was  re- 
moved from  the  professorship  he  held.  With  regard 
to  the  other  four  defendants,  "  Rev.  Mr.  Eustis  de- 
clined to  act  thereon  with  his  associates,  upon  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  present  on  the  day  of  the 
hearing,"  "when  said  respondents  severally  appear- 
ed." Thereupon  the  complaints  were  "  considered 
and  none  of  the  charges"  "  were  sustained."  Pro- 
fessor Smyth  has  appealed  his  case  to  the  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Awaiting  their  decision,  he  con- 
tinues to  hold  bis  office  and  discharge  ils  duties. 

This  sad  episode  in  the  history  of  this  ancient  and 
world-renowned  institution  of  sacred  learning  is 
working  serious  injury  to  its  prosperity  and  useful- 
ness at  a  time  when,  in  its  material  strength,  it  was 
never  before  so  well  eipiipped  to  do  a  glorious  work  for 
Christ  and  the  Church. 

Permanent  Fundi. — The  following  amounts  have 
been  given  by  the  persons  whose  names  are  men- 
tioned, to  the  theological  department  of  Phillips 
Academy,  for  the  i)urposes  designated  at  the  time 
specified : 

1803.  Samiial  Abliot,  AblMt  Profenonihip $20,000 

1«0S.  Wllliiim  Dnrllot.  nurllol  ProfoMoraliip 25,000 

IKIIO.  William    Ilarlli't,  tOI.OOO 
18119.  >I,>».'e  Ilruwij,  glo.oiK) 
18(19.  Julin  Xorris,  Jlo.lHH) 
184^.  .lolili  Jioriln.  Li'picy  S,TO,n()()  j 

1819.  MdiK's  Itrowi),  Ilrown  Prufinonliip 25,(l0a 

J8I3-15.  Ssimii'l  AljiKit,  Legary,  .\bl)ot  Fund 84,000 

18  6-18.   Miwea  Iteboccii  unit  Sainh  Wnldo 15,00!) 

1841.  William  Bnrllot,  l.ogur.v,  Iliirllot  Fuud 60,100 

Is.'ifl.  Dosliiii  Fund,  Sundry  GintiilMiloni !8  42iP 

1857.  Saniiiol  A.  Illtiluucli,  UlUihcock  I'rufoworaliip I5,(K)0 


Anocialo  fund SO.OOO 
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1866-77,  Tcler  nnilJolin  Sniitli,  ttud  Julm  Dove,  sup- 

|H)rl  of  I.ilinu-v ^.OOO 

1807.  .MUiSopliin  Smilh,  Smith  I'rofi'saoi-ahip 38,905 

1871-76.  FreJerii'k  Jones,  .lo^<^s  Profejisorsliip 3ft,000 

18GD.  Sjiuiu«1  a.  llitcticock.  (Vulingoiit  Fund 40.77U 

1S72.  Siiimiel  A.  llilcbcock,  Uclicf  Kuml 60,11(10 

1875.  John  L.  Tiiylor  and  funiil.v,  Tu.vlor  Professorship.  38,405 

187S-*0.  Ilenrv  Winkl.v,  GeDen>l  Fund 66,000 

ISStmi.   Turk  Ti'Slinionlul 14,13c 

1880.  5Irs.  Viileriii  (J.  Stone,  Slouo  Professoreliip 50,000 

1S8<).  Mra.  Vnleria  G.  Stone,  General  Fund 1011,001 

1SS7.  N.G,  White,  Legacy,  General  Fund 50,008 

8uudr.v  sums  »t  Sundry  times  for  schohirvhips  and  to  aid 

poor  students 97,00Q 

Library  Funds 28,(X)0 

Lecturesliip  Funds 10,001) 

In  addition  to  tliese  jn'miiinent  and  income-bear- 
ing I'unds,  the  trustees  hold  buildings  and  lands  con- 
tributing to  the  support  and  carrying  forward  of  the 
institution  valued  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

In  the  above  donations,  that  given  b)'  Mr.  Bartlet 
for  building  Bartlet  Hall,  Bartlet  Chapel,  and  the 
president's  house  are  not  included;  neither  is  there 
included  the  amount,  forty-one  thousand  dollars, given 
by  the  Smith  &  Dove  Manufacturing  Company  to 
build  Brechin  Hall,  nor  the  amount  given  by 
Madam  Phillips  and  Mr.  Samuel  Phillips  to  erect  the 
first  seminary  building. 

PEOFE.SSORS   IN   THE  THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY. 

Leonard  Woods,  the  tirst  Abbot  Professor  of 
Christian  Theology  in  the  Andover  Seminary,  was 
born  in  Princeton  June  19,  1774,  and  baptized  on  the 
day  of  his  birth. 

His  father  was  a  farmer  in  moderate  circumstances, 
but  above  the  average  of  his  class  iu  intellectual  ac- 
tivity and  attainments.  He  was  always  known  as 
"  Master  Woods,"  having  been  appointed  first  school- 
master of  the  town.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  and  one  of  Governor  Gill's  Council. 
His  mother  was  an  energetic  woman,  full  of  motherly 
love  and  ambition  for  her  children,  only  too  willing 
to  sacrifice  herself  for  their  benefit. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  his  life  he  showed  a  fond- 
ness for  books  and  for  studies  in  advance  of  his  years. 
His  father  had  designed  that  he  should  follow  the  farm ; 
but,  owing  to  an  accident  which  brought  on  an  illness 
that  lasted  for  two  years,  and  which  affected  his  bodily 
strength,  the  father  was  induced  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  son  and  thedesire  of  hi3mother,and  per- 
mitted him  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  Latin  with  the 
pastor  of  the  parish.  While  the  father  could  promise 
no  assistance  to  him  in  pursuing  a  collegiate  course, 
the  mother  promised  to  do  what  she  could  to  aid  him. 
Under  these  conditions  young  Woods  applied  himself 
assiduously,  spending  three  months  at  Leicester 
Academy,  but  otherwise  mainly  conducting  his  own 
preparatory  studies.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in 
1792,  and  graduated  in  1796,  the  first  in  the  class, 
which  contained  some  afterwards  eminent  scholars. 
His  college  course  came  at  a  time  when  infidelity  and 
skepticism  were  popular  with  young  men,  and  their 


pernicious  influence  pervaded  all  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  the  land.  At  one  time  during  his 
connection  with  Harvard  there  was  but  one  profess- 
ing Christian  among  its  students.  Young  Woods, 
though  nurtured  in  a  pious  family,  and  taught  the 
Catechism  by  a  praying  mother,  could  not  tiltogether 
e8cai)e  the  infiuence  of  the  atmospheric  skepticism  in 
which  he  drew  his  breath.  He  did  not  go  to  the  ex- 
treme of  disbelief,  but  his  faith  in  some  of  the  car- 
dinal doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  was  seriously 
shaken. 

On  leaving  college  he  taught  school  for  eight 
months  in  Medford.  On  being  thus  separated  from 
his  college  associates,  and  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  work  of  life,  the  training  of  his  childhood  began 
to  reassert  its  intiuence.  He  entered  upon  a  careful 
study  of  the  Scriptures  with  the  purpose  of  finding 
out  for  himself  the  evidence  for  their  truth  or  falsity. 
With  this  spirit  of  earnest  inquiry  and  candor  of  judg- 
ment, he  pursued  his  investigation  till  he  was  led,  in- 
tellectually and  from  the  heart,  to  accept  the  Scrip- 
tures as  the  word  of  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son 
of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  men.  Soon  after  this  he 
made  a  public  profession  of  his  ftiith,  and  united  with 
the  church  in  Medford.  This  acceptance  of  Christ 
and  consecration  to  his  service  at  once  gave  direction 
to  his  future  life.  He  entered  upon  a  course  of  theo- 
logical study,  with  the  ministry  in  view.  It  being  the 
custom  of  those  days  for  an  aspirant  for  the  ministry 
to  spend  a  short  time  under  the  instruction  of  some 
eminent  divine,  he  spent  three  months  with  Dr.  Charles 
Backus,  at  Somers,  Conn.  The  winter  following  he 
spent  with  his  parents,  pursuing  his  theological 
studies  by  himself,  with  some  assistance  from  his 
pastor. 

In  the  spring  of  1798  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and 
in  November  of  the  same  year  was  settled  as  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church  at  West  Newbury. 
This  church  was  an  influential  and  important  one,  its 
retiring  pastor  being  Dr.  Tappan,  who  had  been 
chosen  to  be  a  professor  in  Harvard  College.  Thus,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four,  after  a  Christian  experience 
of  less  than  two  years  and  scarcely  more  than  one 
year  of  theological  study,  he  entered  upon  his  minis- 
try with  an  extensive  and  numerous  parish.  His 
mind  was  mature  beyond  his  years,  his  knowledge 
more  distinct  and  available  than  is  common  to  neo- 
phytes in  religion  and  his  beliefs  were  more  clear,  well- 
considered  and  terse  than  is  the  case  with  those  who 
have  never  wrought  their  way  to  an  abiding  faith 
through  grave  doubts  and  questionings.  He  at  once 
took  high  rank  among  his  ministerial  brethren  as  a 
thinker;  sermonizer,  preacher  and  pastor.  Being 
naturally  of  a  genial,  conciliatory  temper,  he  was  re- 
ceived on  friendly  terms  by  ministers  of  diflerent 
shades  of  theological  belief  between  the  high  and  the 
low,  the  loose  and  the  consi.-^tent  Calvinists.  After  a 
few  years  of  successful  service  in  West  Newbury,  he 
'  came  to  be  on  familiar  terms  with  the  distingui?hed 
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divines  of  the  region.  Dr.  Morse,  of  Charlestown.  so 
viilued  his  friendship  and  esteemed  his  ability,  as  to 
invite  liiin  to  become  an  associate  editor  with  himself 
of  the  Panoplisf,  the  organ  of  the  old  Calvinists.  Dr. 
Spring,  of  Newburyport,  a  near  neighbor  of  his 
and  a  stanch  Hopkinsian,  requested  his  assistance  ua 
a  contributor  to  hia  magazine  of  the  consistent  Cal- 
vinistic  shade. 

After  ten  years  of  ministerial  labor  and  intercourse 
with  some  of  the  ablest  divines  in  the  State,  he  had 
attained  such  consideration  that,  when  the  Hopkin- 
sians,  under  the  lead  of  Dr.  Emmons  and  Dr.  Spring, 
determined  on  establishing  a  theological  college,  they 
fixed  upon  him  as  their  theological  professor  and  his 
parish  as  the  place  for  its  location.  And  when  the 
important  question  came  up  whether  there  should  be 
one  or  two  theological  seminaries  to  represent  the 
two  shades  of  Calvinism  in  New  England,  he  was 
found  to  be  an  important  medium  in  bringing  the  di- 
vergent elements  into  agreement.  In  the  narrative 
we  have  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Woods,  written  after  he 
had  retired  from  the  professor's  cliair,  describing  the 
didieulties  attending  the  project  to  unite  the  two  con- 
templated in.stitutions,  we  are  constrained  to  believe 
that  it  was  a  fortunate  Providence  that  had  brought 
Dr.  Spring  and  Dr.  Woods  into  such  intimate  associa- 
tion. Dr.  Pearson  was  doubtless  the  master  mover  in 
all  the  efforts  [)Ut  forth  and  all  the  methods  devised 
to  i>roduee  harmony  between  the  parlies ;  but  Dr. 
Woods,  with  less  push  and  persistency  and  less  ac- 
cumulated power,  was  able,  from  hia  relation  to  the 
Newbury  men,  to  exert  a  most  salutary  influence  in 
favor  of  union.  He  clearly  saw  the  waste  and  folly 
of  having  two  theological  seminaries  within  twenty 
miles  of  each  other,  of  essentially  the  same  religious 
character  and  belief.  If  we  understand  his  narrative, 
he  was,  first  and  last,  in  favor  of  union.  And  when 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  union  increased,  and 
the  fears,  jealousies  and  hitches  in  the  way  of  har- 
mony threatened  disaster  to  the  plan  when  ap- 
parently near  its  consuraraalion,  he  put  forth  strenu- 
ous and  effective  efi'orts  for  its  accomplishment.  On 
the  apparent  failure  of  the  negotiations  after  montiis 
of  anxious  treating,  and  when  the  Hopkinsians  had 
renewed  their  offer  to  him  of  a  professorship  in  tlicir 
college,  he  declined  the  honor  and  urged  a  renewal  of 
the  endeavor  to  effect  a  union.  If,  as  seems  likely  by 
this  narrative,  it  was  largely  by  the  persistent  efforts 
of  Dr.  Woods  towards  the  close  of  these  protracted 
negotiations,  that  the  hindrances  were  finally  removed, 
the  ciuirch  is  hardly  less  indebted  to  him  for  this  feat 
of  friendly  diplomacy  than  for  the  able  instruction 
he  afterwards  gave  in  the  united  seminary. 

The  seminary  wjus  opened  for  the  reception  of  stu- 
dents on  September  28,  1808.  On  that  day  Dr.  Pear- 
son and  Dr.  Woods  were  inaugurated  as  professors. 
The  narrative  of  this  important  event  will  be  given 
in  the  wonls  of  Dr.  Woods,  who  wius  not  only  an  eye- 
witness, but  himself  no  small  part  of  it : 


**  It  vas  an  auepiclotu  day,  a  day  of  rejoicing  and  hope,  a  day  in- 
Tolving  in  no  siiiaU  measure  tlie  niont  precious  interests  of  the  ctiurcb 
and  the  world.  TliiH  was  tlie  first  Divinity  School  founded  in  Amer- 
ica, and  tile  Inrgo  as.sumbly  of  Clirititian  ministers  from  different  and  dis- 
tant placeit.  and  of  other  friends  of  the  Seminary,  indicated  the  Interest 
and  the  profound  sense  of  the  importance  of  ttiis  occasion. 

*'  Tlie  pulilic  services  were  conducted  in  the  I^arish  Church  with  con- 
summate order  and  propriety,  while  earnest  attention,  deep  silence  and 
solemn  feeling  prevailed  in  the  Sanctuary. 

"  As  Dr.  Pearson  was  a  layman,  tlie  Statutes  of  the  F<»uDdera  required 
that  he  should  receive  ordination.  The  prayers  on  tlie  occasion  were 
appropriate  and  fervent.  The  sennon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Dwigiit ;  the 
Rev.  .Touathan  Frencii  gave  to  Dr.  Pearson  the  customary  charge,  and 
Dr.  Moise  gave  the  right  hand  of  felloweliip.  Dr.  Pearson,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  then  gave  an  liistorical  sketch  of  the  events 
whicli  contributed  to  the  estublishment  of  the  Institution,  and  read  such 
portions  of  the  Constitution  and  Statutes  as  the  occasion  called  fur. 
After  this  he  was  inducted  into  office  as  I'rofeesor  of  IJatural  Theology, 
and  the  Kev.  Leonard  Woods  as  Professor  of  Christian  Theology,  and  the 
Seminary  was  declared  to  be  open  for  the  admission  of  Theological  Stu- 
dents. 

"  .\fter  the  close  of  the  public  soleninities,  the  Founders  of  the  Tnited 
Institution,  and  their  principal  advisuis  and  agents,  were  all  together, 
and  how  cordial  were  their  mutual  congnitulationsl  They  felt  It  to  bo 
the  happiest  hour  of  their  lives.  Wliat  joy  brightened  their  counte- 
nances, and  how  deep  and  unutterable  their  emotions  of  gratitude  to 
God,  tie  their  excited  minds  glanced  over  the  crowded  transactions  and 
events  of  the  two  preceding  years  I  " 

Dr.  Woods  entered  upon  his  duties  with  great 
eagerness  and  high  expectations. 

Students  came  to  his  class-room  in  greater  numbers  ■ 
than  could  be  well  accommodated.     His   popularity 
and  usefulness  increased  from   year  to  year,  till,  in 
1833,  the  seminary  admitted  to  its  privileges  eighty 
new  students. 

As  a  lecturer  on  theology.  Dr.  Woods  was  lucid, 
didactic,  somewhat  diffuse,  scriptural  rather  than 
pliilosophical,  resting  his  conclusions  on  the  state- 
ments of  the  Bible  rather  than  on  the  deductions  of 
reason.  Of  a  calm  temperament,  his  words  were 
carefully  weighed  before  they  were  uttered.  He 
never  indulged  in  speculations  that  unloosed  ids  foot- 
hold upon  Scripture  truth.  There  was  in  him,  doubt- 
less, a  lack  of  imagination,  or  vision  to  see,  as  is 
given  to  some,  the  germinating  life  that  lies  hidden 
in  the  letter  of  Scripture  statements.  But,  whatever 
his  limitations,  he  was  an  able  and  -sound  theologian, 
who,  from  his  lecture-room,  exerted  a  wide  and  salu- 
tary inrtuenceupon  the  minds  of  a  multitude  of  min- 
isters, and  thus  did  an  incalculable  service  to  the  in- 
terests of  evangelical  religion. 

As  the  seminary  came  into  existence  in  part  as  a 
protest  against  what  its  promoters  regarded  as  unsound 
doctrine,  it  was  from  the  beginning  involved  in  con- 
troversy. As  a  controversialist.  Dr.  Woods  was,  to 
an  unusual  degree,  dispassionate  and  courteous.  He 
treated  his  adversary  with  fairne-ss  and. his  arguments 
with  candor,  while  presenting  his  own  position  in  a 
clear  and  commanding  manner.  Naturally  concilia- 
tory, and  having  had  personal  experience  in  the 
region  of  doubt  and  unbeliet^  he  was  the  more  rc^idy 
to  treat  with  forbearance  and  charity  the  errors  of 
others,  though  he  never  yielded  a  point  he  deemed 
scripturally  true. 

As  a  man  Dr.  Woods  secured  the  esteem  and  con- 
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fiilence  of  his  fellow-men  to  a  marked  degree.  Tall  in 
person,  dignilicd  in  manner,  approacliablc,  with  a 
winning  smile  and  atFable  speech,  kind  and  sympa- 
thetic, he  won  the  hearts  of  young  men,  and  led  his 
associates  to  rely,  not  only  upon  his  ability,  but  also 
upon  his  steadfasti\ess  and  integrity.  As  a  Christian, 
his  heart  was  in  full  sympathy  with  his  doctrinal 
belief.  That  which  he  taught  in  the  lecture-room  he 
accepted  as  the  rule  of  life.  From  personal  expe- 
rience he  could  speak  of  the  depravity  of  human 
nature,  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  new  birth 
of  the  soul  through  repentance,  and  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  as  the  Christ  of  God.  His  piety  had  in  it  a 
trace  of  the  Puritan  piety  of  the  Commonwealth  as 
described  by  Macaulay.  At  times,  he  was  all  peni- 
tence and  self-abasement  before  God,  while,  before 
men,  he  was  serene  and  self-sustained.  His  sense  of 
personal  guilt  was  profound,  if  not  at  times  bitter. 
But  his  contidence  in  the  atoning  merits  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  and  the  enduring  mercy  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  was  equally  strong  and  profound.  He  uses 
this  language  regarding  himself:  "The  sight  of  a 
thousandth  part  of  my  sinfulness  of  heart  and  life 
has  filled  me  with  amazement  and  shame.  But  0, 
there  is  very  plenteous  redemption — sufficient  even 
for  me;  and  if  for  rae,  for  any  one  on  earth." 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  professor  in  the  semi- 
nary, Dr.  Woods  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  con- 
troversy with  the  Unitarians,  and  was  forward  in 
originating  and  promoting  all  those  beneficent  pro- 
jects which  had  in  view  the  moral  improvement  of 
the  people  or  their  enlightenment,  and  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  to  those  to  whom  it  was  unknown. 
Many  of  the  charitable,  reformatory  and  missionary 
organizations  of  the  day  had  their  origin  on  the  Hill, 
or,  if  not  their  origin,  their  most  potent  assistance. 
Dr.  Woods  was  one  of  those  who  originated  the  Edu- 
cation Society,  the  Tract  Society,  the  Total  Absti- 
nence Society,  and  was  an  early  and  efficient  friend 
of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Board. 

In  1846  he  resigned  his  office  as  professor,  after 
having  served  in  that  capacity  for  thirty-eight  years. 
At  the  request  of  the  trustees  he  employed  himself, 
after  his  resignation,  in  preparing  a  history  of  the 
seminary.  While  engaged  in  this  work  he  was  called 
hence  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  His  history, 
a  most  valuable  volume,  was  published  in  1885, 
under  the  editorial  supervision  of  his  grandson,  Dr. 
George  S.  Baker. 

Eliphalet  Pearson,'  LL.D.,  was  born  in  Byfield, 
a  parish  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  June  11,1752, 
and  died  in  Greenland,  New  Hampshire,  September 
1 2, 1826,  aged  seventy-four  years,  three  months,  and  one 
day.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1769,  and  was 
graduated  with  high  honors  in  1773.  His  eminence 
was  then  predicted  by  his  instructors.  Soon  after 
graduation  he  was  called  to  teach  a  grammar  school 
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at  Andover  (now  North  Andover),  the  home  of  his 
friend,  Samuel  Phillips,  afterwards  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts. 

In  1775  Governor  Phillips  was  commissioned  by  the 
General  Court  to  manufacture  gunpowder  for  the 
Revolutionary  army.  In  this  enterprise  he  relied 
very  much  on  the  scientific  attainments  of  Pearson. 
He  relied  on  the  same  while  he  was  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover.  Pearson  be- 
came the  first  principal  of  the  academy,  and  re. 
mained  in  this  office  from  1778  to  1786.  He  was  one 
of  the  twelve  original  trustees,  and  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  board  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Phillips 
family. 

In  1786  he  was  called  to  the  Professorship  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Oriental  Languages  at  Harvard  College, — 
an  oflice  for  which  he  was  then  well  qualified.  He 
delivered  to  the  students  a  valuable  course  of  lectures 
on  language.  He  was  particularly  successful  as  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric.  Occasionally  he  spent  the  entire 
night  in  correcting  the  compositions  of  the  stu- 
dents, in  order  that  he  might  spend  the  day  in  the 
multiplied  extra-official  duties  which  were  heaped 
upon  him.  He  labored  with  rare  zeal  and  tact  for 
the  financial  as  well  as  literary  welfare  of  the  college. 
He  searched  the  documents  which  illustrated  the 
claim  of  the  university  to  certain  disputed  posses- 
sions; examined  old  deeds  in  the  registry  of  probate, 
old  notes  pertaining  to  farms,  ferries,  bridges,  in  which 
the  university  had,  or  was  thought  to  have,  an  interest. 
For  twenty  years  he  was  an  uncommonly  laborious 
professor  in  the  college  ;  for  six  years  was  a  leading 
member  of  its  Board  of  Fellows,  and  for  a  long  time 
performed  many  of  the  duties  belonging  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Among  his  pupils  were  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  the  day,  such  as  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Judge  Story,  Presidents  Kirkland  and  Quincy,  Drs. 
William  E.  Channing  and  Edward  Payson,  John 
Pickering,  Alexander  H.  Everett.  It  has  been  often 
said  by  President  Quincy  that  if  Governor  Phillips 
had  lived,  Pearson  would  have  been  elected  President 
of  Harvard  College,  as  successor  to  Dr.  Joseph  Wil- 
lard. 

He  resigned  his  office  at  Cambridge  in  1806.  He 
immediately  repaired  to  Andover,  where  he  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  the  formation  of  the  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  He  originated  its  remarkable  con- 
stitution. He  worked  with  wonderful  energy  in  order 
to  unite  with  each  other  the  members  of  his  own 
theological  party.  Afterward  he  was  a  conspicuous 
agent  in  effecting  the  union  between  his  own  party 
and  a  dissenting  one, — that  is,  between  the  seminary 
planned  at  Andover  and  that  which  had  been  planned 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  of  Newburyport.  He  rode 
from  Andover  to  Newburyport  thirty-six  times  for 
the  purpose  of  consummating  that  union.  He  was 
elected  the  first  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the 
Seminary.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  after  the  theological   institution  came  under 
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its  care.  He  retained  the  presidency  of  that  board 
nineteen  years, — a  longer  period  than  any  oilier  one, 
either  before  or  since  his  time,  has  held  it.  He  con- 
tinued a  member  of  the  board  forty-eight  years. 

Ur.  Pearson  was  noted  for  the  variety  of  his  talents 
and  interests.  A  large  collection  of  his  papers  im- 
presses the  readers  of  them  that  he  was  merely  "a 
man  of  alfairs.''  He  was  an  adept  in  the  fine  arts  ; 
he  possessed  remarkable  skill  and  taste  in  music  ;  he 
had  also  an  architect's  eye  and  forecast.  The  oak 
tree  is  yet  standing  which  he  climbed  in  order  to  lay 
out  the  plan  for  the  building  and  grounds  of  Andover 
Seminary.  For  many  years  he  had  been  an  indus- 
trious member,  and  also  the  secretary,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  had  associated 
mainly  with  men  of  letters,  of  science  and  of  politi- 
cal renown.  He  had  not  addicted  himself  to  the 
niceties  of  theological  studies,  but  was  an  accurate 
critic  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures.  He  oiue 
published  a  Hebrew  grammar.  With  great  care  he 
revised  and  prepared  for  the  press  Thomas  Wilson's 
"Sacra  Privata,"  Leslie's  "Short  Method  with  the 
Deists,"  Baxter's  "  Saints'  Rest,"  Baxter's  '■  Call  to 
the  Unconverted,"  Doddridge's  "  Address  to  a  Master 
of  a  Family ;"  also  several  pamphlets  and  tracts. 
Occupied,  as  he  was,  with  great  schemes,  theological 
and  political,  he  yet  interested  himself  in  securing 
the  publication  and  extending  the  circulation  of  Dr. 
Watts'  "  Divine  Songs  for  Children."  Watts  and 
Doddridge  were  his  favorite  authors.  He  also  held 
in  high  esteem  the  writings  of  Owen,  Leighton, 
Flavel,  Tillotson  and  Bishop  Thomas  Wilson.  He 
originated  the  "  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Christian  Knowledge,"  and  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous man  in  forming  the  "  American  Education 
Society."  His  enterprisingspirit  made  him  a- pioneer 
in  many  great  and  good  works,  which  need  not  be 
particularized  here.  His  person  was  noble  and  com- 
manding, his  manners  were  dignified  and  courtly. 
As  a  teacher  he  was  faithful ;  as  a  disciplinarian, 
exact  and  severe.  His  severity  excited  some  opposi- 
tion among  his  pui>ils,  but  many  of  the  most  eminent 
among  them  regarded  him  as  their  prominent  bene- 
factor. 

The  establishment  of  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary was  opposed  with  great  vigor  by  men  of  great 
inlluence  in  New  England.  Some  of  them  had 
been  the  scholars  of  Pearson  at  Cambridge.  The 
brunt  of  their  oppositiim  was  boine  by  him  ;  he  was 
the  target  against  which  their  deadliest  missiles  were 
aimed  and  thrown.  I'resident  Josiah  Quincy  was 
familiar  with  the  obstacles  which  Pearson  was  called 
to  rcsisi,  and  with  the  herculean  eflbrts  which  the 
brave  nuin  made  in  resisting  them.  Mr.  (Juincy 
says  :  "  What  no  other  man  would  have  dared  to  at- 
tempt with  any  hope  of  success  he  elt'ected.  What- 
ever good  has  resulted,  or  shall  result,  from  the  mere 
fact  of  this  union  [between  the  two  parties  who 
coalesced  in  forming  the  Seminary],  the  merit  of  es- 


tablishing it  belongs  to  Eliphalet  Pearson.  I  speak 
without  reserve.  I  had  better  opportunities  of  know- 
ing his  principles,  motives,  and  causes  of  success 
perhaps  than  any  other  man.  [  was  eit)ht  years, 
from  1778  to  1786,  his  pupil, /our  years  under  his  in-  | 
strnction  in  college.  Afterwards  through  life  I  had  \ 
frequent  intercourse  with  him.  In  1808,  as  a  trustee 
of  the  academy,  I  witnessed  his  zeal,  his  labors,  and 
the  untiring  spirit  with  which  he  pursued,  until  he 
succeeded  in  efl'ecting,  the  cherished  object  of  his 
heart.  After  his  retirement  from  the  government  of 
the  Seminary  he  made  me  the  confidant  of  his 
opinions  and  feelings  concerning  it.  I  mean  no  dis- 
paragement to  Dr.  Spring  and  his  associates.  The 
institution  is  an  ever-enduring  monument  of  their 
zeal  for  religion  and  their  munificence.  But  I  owe 
it  to  truth  and  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Pearson  to  de- 
clare that  his  infiuence  and  power  effected  the  de- 
sired union  and  fixed  the  locality  of  this  Theological 
Seminary."  (See  a  Memorial  of  the  Semi-Centennial 
Celebration  of  the  founding  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Andover,  pp.  119,  120.) 

Moses  Stuart'  was  born  in  Wilton,  Conn., 
March  26,  1780,  and  died  in  Andover,  January  4, 
1852,  aged  seventy-one  years,  nine  months,  and  nine  ■ 
days.  When  a  lad  of  but  twelve  years  he  became 
absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  Edwards  on  the  Will.  In 
his  fifteenth  year,  entering  an  academy  in  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  he  learned  the  whole  Latin  grammar  in  three 
days,  and  then  joined  a  class  who  had  devoted  several 
months  to  Latin  studies.  In  May,  1707,  having  been 
under  the  careful  tuition  of  Roger  Minot  !?hernian, 
he  was  admitted  as  a  sophomore  to  Yale  College. 
Here  his  tastes  were  pre-eminently  for  the  mathe- 
matics. 

At  his  graduation,  in  1790,  he  delivered  the  salu- 
tatory oration,  at  that  time  the  bigbesl  appointment 
awarded  to  the  class.  One  year  after  leaving  Yale 
he  taught  an  academy  in  North  Fairfield,  Conn.,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  principal  of  a  high  school 
at  Danbury,  Conn.  Having  pursue<l  the  study  of  the 
law,  he  Wiis  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1802  at  Danbury 
His  fertile  and  versatile  mind,  his  enthusiasm  and' 
prodigious  memory,  gave  promise  of  eminent  success 
in  the  legal  profession.  From  his  study  in  fitting 
himself  for  this  |)rofession  he  derived  signal  advan- 
tages through  life.  A  few  weeks  before  his  admission 
to  the  bar  he  was  called  to  a  tutorship  in  Yale  Col- 
lege. Here  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  inspirit- 
ing teacher.  At  this  time  he  publicly  devoted  him- 
self to  the  service  of  God. 

Having  pursued  the  study  of  theology  with  Presi- 
dent Dwight,  he  was  ordained  March  5,  180G,  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.  During  his  i)astorate  of  three  years  and  ten 
months  two  huiidretl  jiersons  were  admitted,  all  but 
twenty-eight   by    profession,    into   his   ihurch.     His 
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deep,  solemn, aiifl  sonorous  voice,  his  conniianding  und 
inipji-^aionoil  manner,  his  transhioent  style,  his  vivatity 
oftlionjiht,  his  eiieriry  of  feeling,  contiihuted  to  make 
him  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  preachers.  Many 
supposed  that  he  mistook  his  calling  when  he  left  his 
pulpit  for  the  professor's  chair.  Doubtless  in  his 
early  manhood  "the  pulpit  was  his  throne."   , 

On  the  2Sth  of  February,  1810,  he  was  inaugurated 
Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary.  In  about  two  years  he  composed  a  He- 
brew grammar  for  the  immediate  use  of  his  pupils. 
They  co[)ied  it  day  by  day  from  his  written  sheets. 
When  he  printed  it  he  was  compelled  to  set  up  the 
types  for  about  half  the  paradigms  of  verbs  with  his 
own  hands. 

The  following  letter  is  perhaps  the  earliest  notice 
of  all  his  published  works  : 

"  To  Bei:  Dr.  Penrson,  Presrnl,  December  12,  1813  ; 

"  Rev.  nnd  Pear  Sir :  Please  to  accept  a  copy  of  tlie  Hob.  Grammar  I 
seiui  you,  and  to  rend  it  witli  a  view  to  note  its  errors  and  defects,  for  it 
lias  botli.  I  Ijftve  printed  only  iibuut  I'2U  copies,  and  bave  not  ventured 
to  put  any  into  tl»e  LilTary,  my  object  being  to  get  tlie  aid  of  all  tlie 
Heb.  scholars  in  our  land  in  bringing  it  to  a  state  of  more  perfectiont 
before  I  venture  to  offer  it  to  the  Trustees  as  a  classical  book.  Robert- 
son's True  and  .\ncient  Method  came  too  lat.e,  or  I  should  have  discussed 
his  principles  briefly  in  the  Preface.  T  shall  place  much  dependence  on 
your  Remarks.     Plejise  to  write  them  down. 

**  Your  obed't  servant,  Moses  Sti'.\ut." 

Eight  years  after  writing  this  germin.al  letter  he 
printed  his  larger  "  Hebrew  Grammar."  This  he  re- 
modeled with  great  painstaking,  and  published  it  in 
a  second  edition  two  years  after  the  first.  Not  satis- 
fied with  this,  he  re-examined  all  its  principles  anew, 
wrote  some  of  it  three,  four,  and  a  small  part  of  it 
seven  or  eight  times  over,  and  published  the  third 
edition  five  years  after  the  second.  Professor  Lee,  of 
Cambridge  University,  England,  speaking  of  this  edi- 
tion, said  :  "  The  industry  of  its  author  is  new  matter 
for  my  admiration  of  him."  The  fourth  edition  of 
this  grammar  was  republished  at  Oxford  University, 
England,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  celebrat- 
ed Professor  E.  B.  Pusey.  In  correcting  the  proof- 
sheels  of  the  grammar  Mr.  Stuart  read  some  of  them 
over  seven   times,  and   a  few  of  them  eleven  times. 

This  is  one  example  of  the  care  which  he  took  for 
securing  the  accuracy  of  his  publications.  Anotherex- 
am[)le  is  found  in  his  edition  of  "New-come's  Greek 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels."  He  published  it  with- 
out the  accents  in  a  duodecimo  and  also  a  quarto 
form.  He  requested  the  students  in  the  seminary  to 
re-examine  the  proof-sheets  of  the  "Harmony,"  and 
offered  a  small  pecuniary  recompense  for  the  detec- 
tion of  any,  even  the  minutest,  error  in  them. 

In  the  midst  of  his  labors  on  his  "epoch-mak- 
ing" grammar  he  published  his  "Letters  to  Rev. 
William  EUery  Channing,"  a  work  which,  on  the 
whole,  ha-s  been  the  most  popular  of  all  his  writings. 
The  first  edition  of  these  letters  was  sold  within  a 
week;  two  other  editions  followed  it  very  soon  in 
America,  and  four  in  England.  The  last  American 
edition     was     published    in     1846.       Perhaps     Mr. 


Stuart's  "  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews" stands  next  to  these  Letters  in  general  popu- 
larity among  clergymen.  It  was  published  in  1827-' 
28,  in  two  octavo  volumes.  It  h.as  passed  through 
four  editions  in  America,  and  perhaps  twice  as  many 
in  England.  The  celebrated  Dr.  John  Pye  Smith 
characterized  it  as  "  the  most  important  present  to 
the  cause  of  sound  Biblical  interpretation  that  has 
ever  been  made  in  the  English  language."  His 
commentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  the  llomans  an<l  on 
the  Apocalypse  are  even  more  elaborate  than  hia 
work  on  the  Hebrews. 

All  his  published  writings  cannot  be  here  enumer- 
ated. Among  them  are  more  than  twenty  volumes  ; 
fourteen  pamphlets;  thirty-four  articles  containing 
fifteen  hundred  pages  in  tbe  American  Biblical  Be- 
posilori/ ;  fourteen  articles  containing  four  hundred 
and  ninety  pages  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra;  thirty- 
three  important  articles  in  other  periodicals.  The 
pamphlets  and  periodical  essays  occupy  more  than 
two  thousand  octavo  pages. 

The  publications  of  Mr.  Stuart  fail  to  exhibit  the 
large  proportions  of  the  man.  He  was  greater  than 
his  books.  His  greatness  was  most  conspicuous  in 
his  lecture-room.  Hundreds  of  his  pupils  will  in- 
dorse tbe  words  of  Dr.  Francis  Wayland,  a  late 
President  of  Brown  University,  who  said:  "I  have 
never  known  any  man  who  had  so  great  power  of  en- 
kindling enthusiasm  for  study  in  a  class.  It  mat- 
tered not  what  was  the  subject  of  investigation,  the 
moment  he  touched  upon  it  it  assumed  an  absorbing 
interest  in  the  eyes  of  all  of  us.  I  do  not  think  that  • 
there  was  one  of  us  who  would  not  have  chosen  to 
fast  for  a  day  rather  than  to  lose  one  of  his  lectures." 

He  was  the  inspiring  teacher  of  more  than  seventy 
presidents  or  professors  in  our  highest  literary  insti- 
tutions, of  more  than  a  hundred  missionaries  to  the 
heathen,  of  about  thirty  translators  of  the  Bible  into 
foreign  languages.  Several  of  our  most  important 
volumes  pertaining  to  Biblical  literature  were  begun 
by  his  pupils  "  in  the  bosom  of  his  family." 

From  the  fact  tliat  he  was  the  pioneer  in  fiimiliar- 
izing  our  clergymen  with  Hebrew  and  German  learn- 
ing, and  thus  opening  a  new  era  in  our  theological 
history;  from  the  fact  that  by  the  wonderful  mag- 
netism of  his  character  he  quickened  the  literary 
zeal  of  men  who  afterward  became  leaders  of  popu- 
lar thought;  from  the  fact  that  he  prepared  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  of  his  pupils  for  appreciating 
the  richness  of  the  Bible  in  its  original  languages, 
and  elucidated  those  languages  in  a  fresh  and  attrac- 
tive way,  he  has  been  called  "The  Father  of  Biblical 
Literature  in  our  Land."  In  no  small  degree  he  de- 
serves to  be  honored  as  a  father  of  Biblical  litera- 
ture in  Great  Britain  also.  His  influence  is  the 
more  noticeable  as  his  life  was  a  i)erpetual  struggle 
with  infirm  health,  and  he  was  wont  to  rem;irk  that  he 
never  allowed  himself  to  work  as  a  real  student;  more 
than  three  hours  in  the  day. 
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Bela  Bates  Edwards,  D.D.,'  was  born  in  South- 
ampton, Mass.,  July  4,  1802,  and  died  in  Athens, 
Georgia,  April  20,  1852,  aged  forty-nine  years,  nine 
months,  sixteen  days.  His  ancestors  were  among  the 
first  settlers  of  Springfield  and  Northampton,  Mass. 
His  grandparents  were  parishioners  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  in  Northampton  ;  his  maternal  grandmother 
was  for  some  time  an  inmate  in  Jonathan  Edwards' 
family,  and  transmitted  to  her  descendants  no  small 
degree  of  the  virtues  derived  from  her  pastor's  in- 
struction and  e.xample.  The  paternal  grandfather  of 
Professor  Edwards  was  a  soldier  in  two  colonial  ar- 
mies, one  of  which  captured  Louisburg  in  174.3,  and 
the  other  defeated  Burgoyne  in  1777.  During  his 
boyhood  Prof.  Edwards  labored  on  his  father's  farm 
and  enjoyed  the  truly  intelligent  society  of  his  father's 
household.  While  thus  laboring,  he  devoted  every 
leisure  hour  to  his  books.  He  fitted  for  college  partly 
under  the  guidance  of  his  pastor,  Rev.  Vinson  Gould  ; 
partly  under  that  of  his  pastor's  wife,  a  lady  of  re- 
markable learning,  who  prepared  several  young  men 
for  college ;  partly  under  the  special  care  of  Rev. 
Moses  Hallock,  of  Plainfield,  Mass.,  a  distinguished 
teacher  in  that  day.  He  wa.s  graduated  at  Aniher.st 
College  in  1824 ;  taught  an  academy  in  Ashfield,  Mass., 
in  1825;  spent  the  year  1825-26  as  a  member  of  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary ;  was  then  called  to  a 
tutorship  in  Amherst  College;  pas.sed  two  years  in 
that  office  ;  returned  to  the  seminary  in  1828;  was 
graduated  there  in  1830,  having  held  an  exceptionally 
high  position  in  a  class  of  exceptional  ability.  Be- 
fore he  returned  to  the  seminary  three  offices  were 
pressed  ufwn  him, — he  was  invited  to  be  a  professor 
in  Amherst  College,  the  assistant  secretary  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, the  assistant  .secretary  of  the  American  Educa- 
tion Society.  The  last  of  these  offices  appeared  to 
him  the  least  honorable,  but  with  his  characteristic 
modesty  he  accepted  it.  He  continued  to  discharge 
its  duties  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  seminary,  and 
when  the  office  of  the  society  was  removed  from  An- 
dover  to  Boston  he  removed  his  residence  to  the 
city. 

In  Boston  he  spent  five  years  and  a  half  of  his  busy 
life,  managing  the  details  of  his  office,  and  at  the 
same  time  taking  the  principal  charge  of  the  Ameri- 
can Qiiiirterli/  Rei/iiter,  a  periodical  which  he  made 
to  bristle  with  statistics.  In  18.3.3  he  founded  the 
American  (/uarterly  Observer,  which  he  atterwarils 
united  with  the  American  Biblical  RcposUnrij,  which 
he  8ubse(|ucntly  merged  into  the  liibliotheca  Liacra. 
For  these  periodicals  he  wrote  uncounted  esssiys  and 
reviews,  translated  various  articles  from  the  German 
and  other  languages,  and  conducted  an  extensive  cor- 
res])ondence  in  order  to  enlist  youtliliil  writers  in 
literary  work. 

He  was  thus  a  benefactor  of  the  young.    He  can- 
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not  be  said  to  have  founded  all  the  periodicals 
which  he  edited,  but  he  originated  new  plans  for  them 
all,  and  in  process  of  time  became  the  chief  supporter 
of  them  all.  His  conscientiousness  in  editing  them 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  write  two 
paragraphs  in  a  review  of  a  scientific  work,  he  once 
road  the  whole  of  an  elaborate  treatise  on  geology. 
Throughout  his  life  he  superintended  the  publication 
of  thirty-one  octavo  volumes  of  periodical  literature, 
and  in  thee  volumes  inserted  many  paragraphs,  which 
he  wrote  with  scrupulous  care  and  in  exipiisite  taste. 

While  Mr.  Edwards  was  thus  promoting  the  cause 
of  literature  in  his  periodicals,  he  was  incessant  in 
his  efforts  for  the  literary  and  moral  improvement  of 
society  at  large.  His  published  writings  were  numer- 
ous. Among  them  were  two  admirable  school- 
books — the  "Eclectic  Reader"  and  the  "Intnxluc- 
tion  to  the  Eclectic  Reader " — the  "  Biography  of 
Self-taught  Men  "  (a  volume  republished  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  this  country),  the  "Missionary 
Gazeteer,"  the  "  Memoir  of  Rev.  Elias  Cornelius, 
D.D.,"  the  "Introductory  Essay"  to  the  "  Men>oir  of 
Henry  Martyn,"  and  valuable  "  Notes''  to  the  Memoir 
which  he  edited  with  rare  fidelity.  He  united  with 
Professor  Park  in  translating  and  publishing  a  vol- 
ume of  "Selections  from  German  Literature;"  with 
Dr.  Samuel  H.  Taylor  in  translating  and  publishing 
the  "Larger  Greek  Grammar"  of  Dr.  Kiihner;  with 
Dr.  Sears,  afterward  President  of  Brown  University, 
and  Professor  Felton,  afterward  president  of  Harvard 
College,  in  publishing  a  volume  entitled  "Classical 
Studies."  During  a  large  part  of  his  life  he  was  a 
trustee  of  Abbot  Academy,  and  a  leading  trustee  of 
Amherst  College, — an  institution  of  which  he  was  ur- 
gently solicited  to  be  president.  The  founders  of 
the  seminary  at  South  Hadley  and  of  Williston  Acad- 
emy acknowledged  their  obligation  to  him  as  their 
trusted  adviser.  Perhaps  no  man  was  so  familiarly  ac- 
quainted as  he  with  the  policy  and  the  needs  of  our 
colleges  and  higher  schools.  He  formeil  a  plan,  and 
expended  much  of  his  strength  in  toiling,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Puritan  Library  and  Museum  in 
Boston,  and  the  i)resent  library  in  the  Congrega- 
tional house  may  be  looked  upon  as  in  large  degree  a 
monument  to  him. 

His  philanthropic  labors  were  not  performed  in  a 
perfunctory  way.  He  devoted  his  whole  sensitive 
nature  to  them.  When  the  Choetaws  and  Cherokees 
were  driven  from  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  when 
the  British  forced  the  opium  trade  U|>on  China,  his 
gentle  spirit  was  roused  to  unwonted  indignation, 
and  it  seemed  to  those  who  heard  his  utterances  that 
he  was  the  one  oppressed.  His  deepest  sym|)athies, 
however,  were  with  the  enslaved  African.  His  en- 
thusiastic desire  for  the  freedom  of  the  bondmen  was 
developed  as  early  as  1825,  and  it  never  left  him.  A 
sense  of  the  wrong  done  to  the  negroes  burned  like 
fire  in  his  bones.  For  several  months  he  felt  anxious 
to  devote  his  entire  life  to  the  African  cause.     After 
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ho  had  decided  that  it  was  not  his  duty  to  do  so,  he 
tbuiul  tliat  lie  couKi  not  resume  his  interest  in  stiuly 
until  he  loreibly  ulistained  from  thiiilving  on  tlie  sub- 
ject. The  tii-st  address  which  l\e  ever  delivered  from 
the  pulpit  was  on  the  evils  of  slavery  ;  his  first 
"Fourth  of  July  "  oration  was  ou  the  same  theme; 
so  was  the  first  pamphlet  which  he  ever  published. 
For  twenty-six  years  he  w;is  an  unwavering  friend  of 
the  Colonization  8ociety.  The  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Branch  of  that  institution  declared 
that  the  Branch  was  kept  alive,  during  its  earliest 
years,  mainly  by  Mr.  Edwards'  eflforts.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  "  The  American  Union  for  the  Re- 
lief and  Improvement  of  the  Colored  Race,"  and  gave 
the  greater  part  of  two  years'  work  to  the  establish- 
ment of  that  society,  which,  by  its  appeals  and  pub- 
lished statistics,  roused  general  attention  to  the  evils 
of  slavery,  and  finds  its  work  grandly  continued  by 
the  "American  Missionary  Association  "  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  This  Association  was  in  some  degree  a  result 
of  the  antecedent  "  Union."  As  Mr.  Edwards  was 
anxious  at  one  time  to  spend  his  life  in  the  service  of 
the  enslaved,  so  he  was  anxious  at  another  time,  but 
finally  was  restrained  from  gratifying  his  desire,  to 
spend  his  life  as  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board. 
He  was  a  close  friend  of  Jeremiah  Evarts,  Samuel 
Hubbard,  Rufus  Anderson,  and  others  who  were  most 
intimately  connected  with  the  board. 

As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Edwards  was  not  popular  with 
the  masses,  but  was  highly  prized  by  the  more  intelli- 
gent men.  His  natural  diffidence  sometimes  em 
barrassed  him,  his  voice  was  not  strong,  his  gestures 
not  graceful,  he  had  the  "  student's  nearsightedness," 
which  compelled  him  to  keep  his  eyes  close  to  his 
manuscript.  But  there  was  an  earnestness  in  his 
manner,  a  delicacy  in  adjusting  the  light  and  shade 
upon  the  idea  which  he  was  developing,  a  tender  yet 
powerful  sympathy  with  his  hearers,  making  him  yearn 
to  have  them  see  his  theme  as  he  saw  it,  and  feel 
about  it  as  he  felt.  Behind  his  utterances  there  was 
a  pure  and  large  personality  which  overcame  all  elo- 
cutionary defect,  changed  his  diflident  manner  to  one 
of  persuasive  eloquence,  and  enabled  him  to  hold 
an  intellectual  audience  spell-bound.  The  day  of  his 
preaching  in  the  Andover  Chapel  was  a  "  high  day  " 
for  the  auditors. 

We  have  not  yet  approached  the  more  important 
part  of  Mr.  Edwards'  life-work.  In  18-37  he  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  ofthe  Hebrew  Language  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  In  1848  he  was  elevated  to  the 
Profe-sorship  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Semi- 
nary,— the  office  previously  occupied  by  Professor 
Moses  Stuart.  For  this  office  he  had  eminent  quali- 
fications. In  fact,  he  began  unconsciously  to  prepare 
himself  for  it  in  his  early  childhood.  Before  he  was 
eleven  years  old  he  had  read  through  the  Bible  seven 
times,  and  all  of  Dr.  Scott's  "  Notes  "  twice.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-two  he  began  the  study  of  Hebrew, 
which  he  pursued  almost  daily  as  long  as  he  lived. 


He  made  immense  acquisitions  in  philology,  solely  in 
order  to  <|ualit'y  himself  for  the  task  of  Biblical  inter- 
pretation. That  he  might  understand  Wicklilfc's 
translation  ofthe  Bible,  he  studied  the  old  Saxon  of 
Chaucer.  In  order  to  familiarize  himself  with  Greek 
words  and  particles  used  in  the  New  Testament,  he 
read  the  tragedies  of  .^schylus.  He  studied  Arabic, 
Syriac  and  various  dialects  cognate  with  the  Hebrew. 
He  mastered  the  minutiie  of  interpretation  by  cor- 
recting proof-sheets  of  (ireek  and  Hebrew  writings. 
Desiring  to  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with  the  science 
of  Biblical  interpretation,  he  read  German  authors 
until  their  words  became  to  him  as  his  mother  tongue. 

His  manner  in  the  lecture-room  was  singularly 
fascinating.  He  had  a  clear  and  exact  sense  of  the 
meaning  of  a  Scriptural  passage,  traced  out  in  the 
original  the  finer  modifications  of  its  import,  saw  at 
once  the  emphatic  expression  to  which  the  preceding 
paragraphs  contributed,  and  enthusiastically  led  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  up  to  the  full  height  of  the  poet's 
or  prophet's  meaning.  Someof  his  scholars  can  even 
now  remember  his  rebuke  when  a  commonplace 
translation  was  presented, — "Such  a  meaning  is 
jejune  and  frigid.  It  does  not  come  up  to  the  splen- 
dor of  the  words''  The  late  Professor  John  N.  Putnam, 
one  of  Dr.  Edwards'  pupils,  wrote  concerning  his 
teacher:  "  Indeed  it  was  by  no  means  alone  by  what 
he  said  that  he  instructed  us,  but  by  what  he  ivai  in  the 
lecture-room.  He  formed  us  by  a  calm  and  constant 
influence  that  dropped  as  the  rain  and  distilled  as  the 
dew.  By  some  it  was  not  felt  at  first,  but  it  grew  upon 
us  silently  day  by  day,  and  we  found  at  the  year's 
end  that  we  had  gained  more  than  our  note-books 
could  show, — a  greater  fineness  and  precision  of  view, 
a  calmer  and  surer  habit  of  mind.  He  taught  us  in 
himself  how  often  the  perception  of  the  final  truth 
may  depend  on  the  moral  feeling  more  than  on  logical 
keenness." 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Edwards  took  the  professorship  at 
Andover  he  began  to  execute  the  broad  plans  which 
he  had  formed  in  earlier  life.  He  began  to  prepare  a 
Commentary  on  Habakkuk,  Job,  the  Psalter,  and  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  also  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  He  began  to 
collect  the  gems  which  he  might  insert  into  their  fit- 
ting caskets,  and  to  gather  into  a  uniform  series  of 
works  the  results  of  his  multifarious  reading.  The 
hopes  of  literary  men,  however,  were  disappointed  by 
the  pulmonary  disease  which  terminated  his  labors  on 
earth.  One  of  his  friends  has  remarked  :  "  The 
day  of  his  entrance  on  his  professorship  reminded  me 
of  the  sun  rising  upon  the  seminary  ;  the  day  of  his 
burial- reminded  me  of  an  Andover  sunset." 

If  this  man  of  restless  energy  and  far-seeing  pru- 
dence had  devoted  his  life  to  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  he  might  have  amassed  such  treasures  as 
would  have  been  conspicuous  in  even  the  rich  valley 
of  the  Merrimack.  His  wealth  was  his  character. 
Other  men  might  possess  his  unconquerable  industry. 
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but  we  have  yet  to  find  the  man  who  can  leave  upon 
others  the  exact  impression  which  Dr.  Edwards  left. 
It  is  impossible  to  portray  him  as  he  seemed  to  those 
about  him,  or  transfer  to  otiier  minds  the  impression 
which  was  stamped  by  his  very  presence.  His  apti- 
tude for  Biblical  interpretation  gave  unmistakable 
signs  of  genius,  but  it  was  not  a  merely  intellectual 
attribute.  Genius  may  get  nearer  to  the  throne  when 
she  rises  higher  than  the  intellect,  and  takes  her  seat 
in  the  moral  powers.  It  awakens  admiration,  not  so 
much  for  the  menial  faculties,  as  for  the  man  who 
directs  them.  A  nature  uncommonly  disinterested, 
profoundly  reverential ;  an  originality  of  feeling  more 
than  of  thought,  a  rare  combination  of  apparently 
opposite  qualities  ;  great  strength  of  purpose  with  an 
exquisite  refinement  of  character  and  taste;  a  pro- 
found humility,  with  self-reliance  in  reserve,  ready  for 
the  proix-r  moment ;  a  union  of  strong  practical 
sense  with  deep  imaginative  and  poetic  instincts ;  a 
singularly  active  mind,  joined  to  a  richly  contempla- 
tive one;  good  reasoning  power,  animated  by  the 
warmest  emotions;  and,  withal,  a  tender-hearted 
humor  that  played  like  a  sunbeam  around  his  lofty 
meditations,— all  these  elements  gave  a  singular  in- 
terest to  Dr.  Edwards'  character.  Beyond  this,  there 
was  a  fascination  which  no  written  description  can 
explain,  a  mysterious  something  to  which  the  heart 
responded,  but  which  the  mind  could  not  analyze. 

A  Memoir  of  Prof.  Kilwards,  seven  of  his  sermons, 
and  sixteen  of  his  ad<lresses  and  lectures  were  pub- 
li^shed  after  his  death,  in  two  volumes.  They  contain 
instructive  extracts  from  the  papers  which  he  wrote 
during  his  tour  through  England,  Scotland,  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy  in  184()  and  1847.  He  was  mar- 
ried itr  18:il  to  Miss.Terusha  \V.  Billings,  daughter  of 
Col.  Charles  E.  Billings,  of  Conway,  Mass.,  and  de- 
scended from  clergymen,  among  whom  are  Richard 
Salter  Storrs,  of  Longmeadow  ;  Solomon  Stoddard,  of 
Northampton;  Timothy  Edwards,  of  East  Windsor; 
John  Williams,  of  Deerfield ;  Eleazer  and  Richard 
Mather. 

Samuel  Harvey  Taylor,  LL.D.,'  was  born  Octo- 
ber 3,  1807,  and  died  .January  2!t,  1871,  aged  sixty- 
three  years,  three  months,  and  twenty-six  days.  He 
was  descended  from  Scotch  Covenanters,  who  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  old  township  of  Londonder- 
ry, New  llam|)shire.  Mr.  Horace  (ireelcy  says  that 
probably  "more  teachers  now  living  trace  their  de- 
scent to  the  Scotch  pioneers  of  Londonderry  than  to 
any  equal  number  anywhere  else."  In  the  single 
State  of  New  Hampshire  six  descendants  of  these 
pioneers  "  have  been  Governors  of  the  State,  nine 
have  been  members  of  Congress,  five,  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  two,  members  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress, an<i  one  of  these  wiis  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence." 

Mr.  Taylor  is  supposed  to  have  derived  his  Chris- 
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tian  name  from  Samuel  Harvey,  a  youthful  hero  who 
distinguished  himself  at  the  celebrated  siege  of  Lon- 
donderrj'  in  Ireland. 

After  an  eventful  childhood  and  boyhood,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor entered  Dartmouth  College,  where  he  was  con- 
spicuous lor  his  iron  diligence  and  mental  grasp. 
After  his  graduation,  in  1832,  he  entered  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  at  Andover.  Professor  Stuart  and  Dr. 
Edward  Robinson  often  expressed  their  admiration 
of  his  zeal  and  accuracy  in  his  Hebrew  and  Greek 
studies.  Dr.  Leonard  Woods  had  confidence  in  his 
theological  views,  for  Mr.  Taylor  was  an  early  con- 
servative in  theology.  His  pastor  and  father-in-law 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Daniel  Dana,  and 
through  life  Mr.  Taylor  retained  the  high  esteem  of  i 
Dr.  Dana  as  well  as  Professor  Stuart.  His  fellow-  I 
students,  as  much  as  his  instructors,  trusted  him  as  an 
interi>reter  of  the  Bible  and  as  a  theologian.  With 
such  antecedents  he  was  called  from  the  seminary  to 
a  tutorship  in  Dartmouth  College.  This  call  appeared 
to  be  an  omen  that  his  future  course  would  be  a  lit- 
erary one.  He  remained  in  his  tutorship  about  two 
years,  and  returned  to  Andover  so  as  to  receive  his 
regular  diploma  in  the  autumn  of  1837.  Before  he 
acquired  his  high  reputation  as  an  instructor  and  dis- 
ciplinarian at  Dartmouth  College,  he  h.ad  won  golden 
opinions  as  an  assistant  teacher  in  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover.  He  was  chosen  principal  of  this  academy 
and  began  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  new  office 
near  the  close  of  his  theological  studies. 

He  might  have  received  ampler  emoluments  in  oth- 
er schools,  but  the  trustees  of  the  academy  recognized 
his  peculiar  qualifications  for  this  school.  They  saw 
that  he  united  accuracy  in  the  details  of  classical  lit- 
erature with  an  enthusiasm  in  its  life-giving  spirit; 
an  uncommon  quickness  of  perception  with  an  un- 
common solidity  of  judgment;  a  singular  devotion 
to  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  with  a  general  in- 
terest in  scholarly  pursuits  and  the  affairs  of  life.  In 
a  peculiar  degree  he  united  the  factitious  with  the 
natural  qualifications  for  a  teacher.  In  several  par- 
ticulars he  resembled  his  great  predecessor,  Eliphalet 
Pearson.  Like  Pearson,  he  had  a  stalwart  frame  and 
sonorous  voice.  It  may  be  said  of  him,  as  was  said 
of  another:  "The  commander  was  visible  and  vocal 
in  him."  His  personal  appearance  gave  him  a  right 
to  his  Christian  name — "Samuel  Harvey."  When 
he  was  directing  the  movements  of  the  "  Phillips  fire- 
engine,"  he  spoke  and  looked  like  a  military  general. 
Indeed,  he  seemed  to  have  a  decided  military  taste. 
His  dignified  presence  and  expressive  emphiisis  gave 
him  one  kind  of  power.  Another  kind  was  given  him 
by  his  reputation  for  trustworthiness; — this  reputation 
was  the  fruit  of  his  previous  success,  and  this  success 
was  the  means  of  his  continnitig  to  succeed.  Before 
he  became  the  ]>rincipal  of  the  academy  it  was  not 
the  prominent  school  which  it  became  before  he  left 
it.  Sometimes  the  senior  chiss,  to  whom  the  principal 
mainly  devoted  himself,  had  consisted,  on  an  average, 
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of  about  twenty  members ;  but  after  be  came  the 
class  consisted  of  tliirty-live,  forty,  forty-tbrec,  forly- 
cigbt,  tirty-eigbt,  sixty-lour  or  seventy-lbrce  members. 
These  were  members  of  the  Chissieal  Depart  men  I  alone. 
The  senior  class  was  called  liis  class,  and  it  was  Ibe 
great  magnet  of  the  institution,  attracting  young  nieu 
to  it  from  the  plantations  of  Georgia,  the  cotton-fields 
of  Louisiana,  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
and  the  Canadian  provinces.  It  was  common  to  re- 
mark that  students  went  into  ■'his  class"  as  boys, 
and  came  out  as  men. 

He  adopted  no  artificial  means  for  swelling  the 
number  of  his  pupils,  his  heart  was  intent  on  magni- 
fying rather  than  multiplying  them.  He  founded 
the  new  success  of  his  school  upon  its  intrinsic 
worth.  His  great  aim  was  not  to  make  an  outward 
show,  but  to  work  on  the  inner  spirit  of  his  scholars. 

His  perpetual  inquiries  were:  "  How  can  the  acad- 
emy be  made  to  exert  the  best  influence  in  promot- 
ing regular  habits  of  work  among  the  young  men 
who  are  soon  to  be  members  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, and  whose  usefulness  will  depend  upon  their 
regularity  in  study  ?  How  can  it  be  most  eftectual 
in  promoting  a  respect  for  law  and  government,  and 
thus  guarding  the  future  citizens  of  the  republic 
against  the  spirit  of  anarchy, — against  the  American 
tendency  toward  irreverence  for  superiors?  How 
can  it  be  most  successful  in  training  our  future 
statesmen  for  the  dignified  performance  of  their 
duties  in  the  legislative  hall?"  He  has  been  criti- 
cised for  paying  too  scrupulous  attention  to  the 
minutiae  of  scholarship,  but  his  motto  was:  "Trifles 
make  perfection,  and  perfection  is  no  trifle."  He 
believed  himself  to  be  discharging  the  duties  of  a 
true  patriot,  when  he  was  preparing  his  pupils  for 
holding  intimate  communion  with  the  sages  and 
poets  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  when  he  was  holding  up 
a  high  standard  of  classical  learning,  and  urging  young 
men  up  to  that  standard,  himself  leading  the  way  in 
the  laborious  ascent,  and  demanding  that  his  pupils 
should  follow  him.  Many  a  pupil  is  now  living  who 
can  say,  '"  I  should  have  ruined  myself  by  in- 
dolence, if  it  had  not  been  for  Dr.  Taylor ; "  "  My 
life  would  have  been  broken  into  fragments,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  his  persevering  exactions  of  duty." 
Hundreds  of  his  pupils  have  said  :  "  I  owe  more  to 
number  nine,  than  to  all  other  recitation  rooms  in 
which  I  was  ever  drilled." 

Such  was  Dr.  Taylor's  interest  in  Phillips  Acad- 
emy and  kindred  institutions,  that  he  prepared  for 
them  several  text  books.  In  1843  he  published  a 
"  Guide  for  Writing  Latin  "  translated  from  the 
German  of  John  Phillip  Krebs;  in  1844  (in  connec- 
tion with  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards)  a  "  Grammar  of  the 
Greek  Language "  translated  from  the  German  of 
Dr.  Raphael  Kiihner ;  in  1846  an  "  Elementary 
Greek  Grammar"  compiled  from  a  similar  work 
of  Dr.  Kiihner.  He  published  also  in  l.Stil  a  volume 
entitled   "  Method  of  Classical  Study,  illustrated  by 


Questions  on  a  few  Selections  from  Latin  and  Greek 
Authors;"  in  1870  a  volume  entitled  "Classical 
Study;  its  Value  illustratetl  by  Extracts  from  the 
Writings  ol  Eminent  Scholars,"  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  himself.  Among  his  other  writings  is  a 
Memoir  of  his  father-in-law,  Rev.  Edward  L.  Parker, 
prefixed  to  Mr.  Parker's  "  History  of  Londonderry  " 
edited  in  part  by  Dr.  Taylor,  also  a  Memorial  of 
Dr.  Taylor's  brother-in-law,  Joseph  P.  Fairbanks,  a 
liberal  and  most  exenii)lary  benefactor  of  various 
literary  institutions.  From  the  year  1852  to  the  time 
of  his  death  Dr.  Taylor  was  an  editor  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra.  He  corrected  the  proof-sheets 
of  eighteen  volumes  of  this  quarterly,  and  wrote 
several  anonymous  articles  for  it. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  literary  exploits 
is  found  in  his  unpublished  letters  and  journal,  writ- 
ten during  the  foreign  tour  which  he  took  in  1856. 
He  wrote  suggestive  notices  of  Paris,  Malta,  Alexan- 
dria, Cairo,  Palestine,  Constantinople,  the  Plains  of 
Troy,  Alliens,  Marathon,  Corinth,  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  Rome.  Florence,  Switzerland,  the  university 
towns  of  Germany,  England,  Scotland,  and  was  ab- 
sent from  his  favorite  academy  only  six  months. 
His  record  of  his  travels  is  a  monument  of  his  lit- 
erary enterprise  and  patience,  his  inquisitive  spirit 
and  his  success  in  gratifying  it,  liis  care  and  delibera- 
tion in  forming  his  judgments,  his  extensive  investi- 
gations preparing  him  to  make  the  tour,  and  his 
more  extensive  learning  derived  from  his  having 
made  it. 

On  Saturday  morning,  January  28,  1871,  Dr.  Tay- 
lor exhibited  his  wonted  vigor  in  the  exercises  of  his 
school,  visited  Boston  and  Cambridge  in  the  after- 
noon, returned  to  his  home  in  the  evening  with  more 
than  usual  buoyancy  of  spirit.  He  rose  on  Sabbath 
morning  and  prepared  himself  for  his  large  Bible- 
class  in  the  academy.  He  went  forth  like  a  hero, 
carrying  his  New  Testament  through  tlie  deep  and 
rajjidly  falling  snow,  to  the  new  academy  edifice,  • 
which  had  been  erected  under  his  care  and  according 
to  bis  plan.  His  pupils  were  assembling  to  receive 
his  Christian  instruction,  the  bell  was  yet  tolling;  he 
stopped  in  the  vestibule  of  his  academy  ;  his  coun- 
tenance was  changed;  he  fell;  he  said  not  a  word; 
he  neither  sighed  nor  groaned,  but  ascended  from  the 
circle  of  his  astonished  and  loving  and  weeping  pupils 
to  become  a  glorified  pupil  in  the  school  of  his  Re- 
deemer. 

Rev.  Austih  Phelps,  D.D.,'  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Sacred  Rhetoric  in  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

The  Phelps  family  in  America  trace  their  descent 
from  an  ancient  Staftbrdshire  house  in  England.  The 
English  families  of  the  name  believe  themselves  to 
be  a  branch  of  the  Welfs  (ffel/s)  or  Guelphs,  who.se 
eminence  in  European  history  is  well-known. 

The  good  ship  "  Mary  and  John"  brougJit,  in  1030, 

1  By  ooe  of  bis  pupil*. 
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to  Massachusetts  Bay,  William  Phelps,  his  wife  and 
four.sons,  and  his  brother  George.  Another  brother, 
who  remained  behind,  was  the  secretary  of  the  Pro- 
tector in  1G54.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  in  this 
country,  in  hiding,  at  the  same  time  with  the  regicide 
judges. 

William  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  colony  from 
Dorchester, which  settled  the  town  of  Windsor,  Conn., 
in  1635,  and  one  of  the  eight  who,  by  authority  of 
the  Massachusetts  Colony,  instituted  the  first  organ- 
ization of  the  infant  settlements  in  Connecticut,  in 
the  following  year.  Dr.  Stiles,  in  his  "  History  of 
Connecticut,"  represents  the  Hon.  Wm.  Phelim  as  a 
man  of  mark  in  the  afi'aira  of  both  church  andvstate. 
His  third  son,  Nathaniel,  was  the  founder  of  a  family 
of  Phelps  in  Hampshire  County,  Mass.,  which  be- 
came numerous  and  of  local  fame.  It  is  in  the  line 
of  this  family  that  the  name  descended  to  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  His  grandfather  was  for  many  years 
the  foremost  citizen  of  Belchertown.  He  represent- 
ed that  township  in  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  sixteen  successive  years. 

The  father  of  Professor  Phelps,  the  Rev.  Eliakim 
Phelps, D.D.,  was  born  March, 1700, and  died  December 
1880.  He  was  an  .admirable  specimen  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  whose  piety,  courage  and  progressive 
spirit  made  the  earlier  half  of  this  century  a  period  so 
fruitful  of  Christian  enterijrise  and  of  enterprising 
Christians, 

His  wife,  Sarah  Adams,  the  daughter  of  a  substan- 
tial farmer  of  Wilbralium,  Mass.,  was  born  on  the 
25th  of  June,  17'J1,  and  died  November  13,  1845. 
On  the  maternal  side  she  waa  connected  with  the 
Connecticut  family  of  Skinner,  honorably  known  in 
that  Commonwealth,  and  also  in  Virginia  and  among 
the  earliest  settlers  of  Ohio. 

Austin  Phelps  was  born  in  the  parsonage  at  West 
Brookfield,  Jlass.,  .lanuary  7,  1820.  A  tradition  sur- 
vives that  he  was  so  puny  a  child  as  to  call  from  a 
friend  of  the  father,  on  the  day  following,  the  re- 
mark :  "You  will  hardly  expect  to  raise  that  boy." 
The  reply  had  in  it  the  spirit  which  jiervaded  the 
atmosphere  of  his  household  ;  "  Oh,  yes  !  He  shall  be 
a  member  of  Congress  yet!"  In  182G  the  family 
removed  to  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  in  1830  to  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  where  the  father  was  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church.  In  183G  he  removed  to  Philadel- 
)>hia. 

These  facts  in  the  father's  career  are  noteworthy 
for  their  relation  to  the  education  of  the  son.  At  the 
Bge  of  eight  years  the  latter  began  his  preparation 
for  college,  in  the  High  School  of  Pittsfield,  under 
the  direction  of  Rev.  Chester  Dewey,  D.D.  The 
tutor  who  introduced  him  to  Latin  literature  was  the 
late  Rev,  Mark  Hopkins,  D.D.  In  1829  he  went  to 
the  Wesleyan  Academy  at  Wilbraham,  then  tinder 
the  charge  of  Dr.  Wilbur  Fisk,  afterward  president 
of  the  Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown,  Conn. 
In  1830  he  entered  the  High  School  in  Geneva,  then 


conducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Justus  French,  the  most  emi- 
nent educator  in  Western  New  York  for  many  years. 
In  1833,  i.e.,  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  entered 
what  is  now  known  as  Hobert  College,  in  Geneva. 
There  he  came  under  the  magnetic  influence  of 
Profe-ssor  Horace  Webster,  subsequently  jircsident  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  In  1835  he 
was  transferred  to  Amherst  College,  in  Massachusetts, 
and  in  1836,  after  his  father's  removal  to  Philadel- 
phia, he  entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  graduated  in  1837,  with  the  honor  of  the 
valedictory  oration. 

The  year  succeeding  his  graduation  he  spent  in 
post-graduate  study,  chiefly  in  history  and  English 
literature,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Henry  Reed, 
the  editor  of  the  works  of  Wordsworth  in  this  countrj'. 
He  then  commenced  the  study  of  theology,  his  pre- 
ceptors being  his  father  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Albert 
Barnes.  In  December,  1839,  he  went  to  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  in  New  York,  where  he  studied 
Hebrew  with  Dr.  Isaac  Nordheimer,  and  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  Professor  of  Theology,  Rev.  Charles 
White,  D.D.  In  the  spring  of  1840  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Third  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia. 
At  about  the  same  time  he  went  to  New  Haven,  and  ' 
attended  the  lectures  of  Rev.  N.  W.  Taylor,  D.D.,  in 
systematic  theology.  Later  he  was  enrolled  as  a 
resident  licentiate  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Andover.  Here  he  pursued  his  studies  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  attending  chiefly  the  lectures  of  Prof.  Moses 
Stuart,  and  of  Prof.  E.  A.  Park,  D.D.,  then  Professor 
of  Sacred  Rhetoric.  This  period  of  study  was  con- 
cluded by  his  call  to  the  Pine  Street  Congregational 
Church  in  Boston,  where  he  was  ordained  pastor 
March  31,  1842.  He  was  most  fortunate  in  the  suc- 
cession of  eminent  and  stimulating  educators  in 
whose  hands  he  was  placed  in  that  formative  period 
of  his  mind.  He  has  somewhere  expressed  liis  con- 
sciousness of  being  deeply  indebted  to  theailent  influ- 
ence of  the  large-minded  and  erudite  men  with  whom 
he  was  brought  into  contact. 

Probably  to  none  was  he  under  greater  obligation, 
for  the  development  of  his  mind  at  that  time,  than  to 
the  lamented  Prof.  Henry  Reeil.  The  classic  taste 
and  wise  counsels  of  the  accomplished  instructor  could 
not  but  leave  a  lasting  impress  upon  a  pupil  so  fitted 
by  a  certain  affinity  of  genius  to  encourageand  reward 
his  endeavors.  Professor  Reed  led  his  docile  pupil 
into  an  appreciative  study  of  the  poetry  of  Words- 
worth. Of  Milton's  verse  and  prose  the  young 
student  was  already  a  passionate  admirer.  A  chance 
hearer  of  one  of  his  early  sermons  said,  in  leaving  the 
church,  "That  young  fellow  preaches  as  if  he  had  lived 
on  Paradise  Lost!"  Other  favorite  authors  balanced 
what  was  then  an  extravagant  taste.  .Jeremy  Taylor, 
Dr.  South,  Edmund  Burke  and  .Tohn  Foster  were 
among  the  feedersof  his  early  culture. 

Hardly  less  fortunate  was  Mr.  Phelps  in  his  associ- 
ates than  in  his  instructors.     He  became  more  or  less 
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inliraate,  in  his  academic  years,  with  many  men  who 
at  a  l.'iter  period  acliicved  distinction.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  Right  Reverend  A.  Cleaveland 
Coxe,  D.D.,  of  Western  New  York  ;  Rev.  R.  D.  Hitch- 
cocic,  D.D.,  the  late  president  of  the  Union  Theologi- 
cal ."Seminary  in  New  York  City;  Rev.  Edwin  E. 
Bliss,  D.D.,  of  Constantinople;  Rev.  D.  W.  Poor, 
D.D. ,  of  Philadelphia  ;  and,  among  civilians,  Hon. 
Ensign  H.  Kellogg,  late  Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives;  Hon.  Henry  Williams, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania ;  Judge 
Walter  March,  of  Indiana;  the  late  Hon.  Charles 
Folger,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  Hon.  Horace  Maynard,  late  Postmaster- 
General  of  the  United  States. 

His  own  estimate  of  his  six  years'  pastorate  in  Bos- 
ton is  not  e.vtravagant.  But  the  congregation  and  the 
comn.unity  which  knew  him  best  received  a  different 
imi)ression,  from  another  stand-point  than  his.  A 
straw  which  shows  the  drift  of  opinion  in  the  general 
public  wiis  his  election  to'the  chaplaincy  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1843^4,  and,  a  year  or  two  later, 
to  that  of  the  Senate,  in  which  he  alternated  with 
Rev.  James  Freeman  Clark,  D.D.  Something  also 
in  the  man  and  in  his  pastoral  career  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  wise  men  to  him  as  a  fit  candidate  for  the 
vacant  chair  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  in  the  Theological 
Semicary  at  Andover,  from  which  Rev.  E.  A.  Park, 
D.D.,  had  been  recently  transferred  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Systematic  Theology.  Mr.  Phelps  became 
his  successor  in  March,  1842,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  years. 

This  change  was  an  unlooked  for  and  an  undesired 
deflection  from  the  strong  current  of  his  tastes  and  pre- 
possessions. He  was  devoted  to  the  profession  of  his 
choice.  He  had  chosen  it  by  a  sort  of  moral  gravita- 
tion. The  traditions  of  his  family  had  indicated  it  to 
him.  The  atmosphere  of  his  father's  house  had  predis- 
posed him  to  it.  In  his  memorial  of  his  lather's  pas- 
toral career,  he  tells  us  that  from  the  age  of  four 
years  he  h.ad  felt  himself  predestined  to  it.  His  own 
religious  culture,  in  later  years,  had  led  him  to  it  as 
the  type  of  service  to  which  he  was  inwardly  called. 
He  had  concentrated  upon  it  his  chastened  ambition 
as  a  man  and  his  apirations  as  a  Christian.  He  had 
come  to  it  exceptionally  well  prepared  for  it  as  a  life's 
work.  He  had  been  heard  to  speak  of  his  retirement 
from  it  as  the  great  trial  of  his  professional  career. 
One  consideration  only  overcame  his  reluctance  to 
leave  it.  His  laborious  ministry  had  overtasked  his 
strength,  and  he  felt  the  premonitions  of  disease  in 
the  near  future.  That  he  did  not  overestimate  his 
peril  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  his  pastoral  relations  were  dissolved 
he  was  attacked  by  an  amaurosis,  from  which  he  did 
not  recover  (or  four  years. 

He  was  inaugurated  at  Andover  September  6,  1848. 
From  that  date  his  life  was  given  to  the  duties  of  his 
professorship,  till  declining  health  compelled  his  re- 
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tirementin  June,  1S79,  a  period  of  thirty-one  years. 
In  the  years  which  have  since  elapsed  he  has  lived 
in  comparative  seclusion,  but  has  performed  some  of 
the  most  valuable  literary  work  of  his  life.  His  pea 
hits  been  in  almost  constant  use.  He  has  been  a  wel- 
come contributor  to  the  repre.sentative  religious  jour- 
nals. He  has  actively  participated  in  current 
theological  discussions.  He  has  put  to  press  several 
volumes,  and,  altogether,  has  evinced  an  intellectual 
vigor  never  surpassed  in  the  years  of  his  prime. 

Of  course  the  part  of  his  career  which  invites  the 
more  careful  criticism  is  that  spent  in  the  labors  of 
his  professorship.  The  work  of  that  period  is  central 
in  his  life.  It  was  the  work  he  was  born  to  do.  It 
was  work  most  significant  in  its  relation  to  the  future 
of  twelve  hundred  young  preachers  of  the  Gospel, 
many  of  whom  have  become  educators  of  younger 
men  in  the  same  sphere  of  public  influence. 

His  methods  of  procedure  in  the  conduct  of  his 
department  are  best  given  in  his  own  words.  He 
says : 

"I  set  myself  to  work,  de  novo,  as  if  tlie  department  hiid  no  history. 
I  aimed  to  constnict  the  science  out  of  tlie  materials  of  the  art.  I 
watched  the  working  of  the  minds  of  my  pupils.  I  encouraged  an  in- 
quisitive spirit.  I  kept  a  record  of  their  inquiries,  and  answered  them 
as  best  I  could  by  the  spur  of  motlier-wit.  These  answers  to  practical 
inquiries,  in  the  lecture-room  and  out  of  it,  constituted  the  backbone  of 
my  instructions.  I  was  dealing  with  young  minds,  with  live  minds, 
with  minds  wide  awake  to  the  exigencies  of  a  noble  profession.  The 
collision  of  my  mind  with  their  minds,  under  such  conditions,  struck 
out  almost  all  that  I  know  of  the  department  which  it  was  my  province 
to  create  and  to  expand.  They  asked,  and  I  answered ;  that  is  the  whole 
story.  I  was  a  daily  student  with  them.  My  mind  was  growing,  in 
company  with  theirs." 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  just  Statement  in  the  main. 
What  it  needs  to  be  absolutely  correct  is  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  by  the 
spur  of  mother-wit."  It  was  "mother-wit"  rein- 
forced by  the  results  of  wide  critical  reading  and  se- 
vere self-criticism  by  a  mind  of  acutely  appreciative 
instincts  and  a  marvelous  power  of  appropriation. 

A  life-work  entered  upon  by  such  a  man  with  such 
a  spirit  and  in  such  a  method,  and  prosecuted  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  it  is  needless  to  s.ay,  was  a 
great  and  successful  work.  The  usefulness  of  it  could 
hardly  be  over-stated.  Never  did  more  felicitous  re- 
lations of  instructor  and  pupil  exist  than  were  illus- 
trated in  that  lecture-room.  Never  were  in.struction3 
more  quickening,  more  sympathetic,  more  genially 
adapted  to  find  out  and  to  fetch  out  the  best  of  which 
a  pupil  was  capable.  The  courses  of  lectures  always 
seemed  to  glow  with  the  heat  of  recent  thinking. 
They  were  wise,  conscientious,  scholarly,  exhaustive 
discussions. 

The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  class-room  was  pure 
and  bracing.  Many  a  minister  looks  back  to  his  ex- 
perience there,  as  to  the  most  quickening  period  of 
his  education,  quickening  not  only  to  his  intellect 
and  executive  powers,  but  to  his  spiritual  culture  as 
well.  • 

An  important  factor  of  Professor  Phelps'  influence 
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as  an  instructor  was  his  own  power  in  the  pulpit. 
The  limits  of  this  sketch  forbid  a  description  of  this 
at  length.  It  may  be  sumiiud  up  in  the  single  fact 
that,  to  his  pupils  his  preaching  illustrated  and  em- 
phasized his  honiiletieal  instructions.  The  ecclesias- 
tical records  of  those  days  indicate  that  on  nearly  a 
hundred  occasions  in  his  first  fifteen  years  at  Andover 
he  w:«  called  to  preach  in  services  of  dedication,  or- 
dination or  installation. 

His  literary  work  since  he  resigned  his  professor- 
ship cannot  receive  here  any  adequate  discussion. 
In  amount  it  is  very  large.  It  is  the  matured  fruitage 
of  the  industry  of  his  whole  previous  life.  It  belongs 
to  the  best  thinking  of  his  time.  Of  the  aggregate 
influence  of  his  professional  labors  it  is  impossible  as 
yet  to  take  the  measure.  Ofoneof  his  lesser  books, 
the  circulation  has  reached  15(1,000  copies.  His  tem- 
perament, and  the  naturally  disheartening  ellect  of  ill- 
health,  led  him  to  deplore  the  relinquishment  of  his 
chair  as  "  the  premature  closing  of  a  life's  work." 
Really,  however,  his  pastorate,  his  professorship  and 
his  life  in  retirement  present  to  a  jiister  estimate 
three  periods  of  cumulative  usefulne.-is.  His  latter 
days  must  be  recognized  as  the  most  fruitful  of  all. 

With  the  name  of  Andover  is  associated  the  fame 
of  many  eminent  men.  It  has  been  the  home  of  not 
a  few  of  the  first  rank  of  able  preachers  and  success- 
ful teachers.  Among  these  Professor  Phelps  has 
taken  his  abiding-place  in  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can churches. 

Dr.  Phelps  married,  first  (September,  1842),  Eliza- 
beth, the  eldest  daughter  of  Professor  Moses  Stuart. 
She  was  the  author  of  ten  volumes  for  use  in  Sunday- 
schools,  which  have  reached  an  aggregate  sale  of  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  thousand  copies.  She 
died  in  Boston,  November,  18.j2,  at  the  outset  of  what 
promised  to  be  a  brilliant  literary  career. 

Of  this  marriage  were  born:  1st.  Elizabeth  Stuart 
(August  31,  1844),  who  has  become  widely  known  as 
the  author  of  "  Gates  Ajar "  and  twenty-six  other 
works  of  fiction. 

2d.  Moses  Stuart  (ISIarch  16,  1849),  who,  after 
graduating  at  Yale  College,  18G9,  served  as  tutor  in 
that  institution  three  years,  and  as  Professor  of  Men- 
tal Philosophy  in  Middlebury  Collegeone  year,  and  as 
professor  of  the  same  department  in  Smith  College, 
Norlliami)ton,  five  years,  till  his  death,  in  188:i. 

;id.  Ijawrence  (August  22,  1852),  graduated  at 
Middlebury  College,  1870,  and  is  now  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Gardner,  Mas.s. 

Professor  Phelps  married  again,  April,  1855,  Mary, 
the  third  daughter  of  Professor  Stuari.  She  died 
September,  ISod. 

He  married  again,  .liiin',  1858,  Mary  A.,  the  young- 
est dangliler  of . 'Samuel  .lohnson,  Es(].,  of  Hoston.  Of 
this  marriage  have  been  born, — 1st,  Francis  Johnson, 
December  7,  ISIJO;  and  2d,  Edward,  April  18,  18G3, 
botii  of  whom  have  rece^itly  finished  their  stuilics  at 
Yale  College. 


Of  Dr.  Phelps'  published  discourses  the  following 
deserve  special  mention,  viz. :  A  Sermon  before  the 
Pastoral  Association  of  Massachusetts,  in  1851  ; 
A  Sermon  befoie  the  General  Association  of  !XIassa- 
chuselts,  in  1853 ;  A  Sermon  before  the  Conven- 
tion of  Congregational  Slinisters  of  Massachusetts, 
in  1859;  An  Election  Sermon  before  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  in 
181)1 ;  and  several  addresses  before  Collegiate  and 
Theological  Societies,  1848  to  1868. 

His  published  volumes  are  the  following,  viz. : 

1.  "  Tlie  still  Hour,"  a  work  on  prayer,  which  haa  been  republisticd 
ill  Kn;;hin(l,  Scotland,  and  translated  into  thn  German,  the  French,  the 
Dutch  and  the  Italian  languages. 

2.  "  The  N'ew  Birth,"  a  treatise  on  regeneratiun,  also  republibhed  in 
Europe. 

3.  ''Studies  of  the  Old  Testament,"  a  collection  of  sermous  on  events 
and  characters  in  the  Old  Testament. 

4.  ''Sabbath  Hours,"  a  small  volume  ot  religious  essays. 

5.  "  The  Solitude  of  Christ,"  medllati<jns  suggested  by  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supiwr. 

C.  "The  Sabbath  Hymn  Book,"  "The  Sabbath  Hymn  and  Tune 
Book,"  '-The  Sabbath  Tune  Book,"  "The  Sabbath  School  llytnn  and 
Tune  Book,"  a  scries  designed  for  jmblic  worship,  couetnicted  jointly 
with  Kev.  K.  A.  Park,  D.l).,  and  Dr.  Lowell  Mason.  Baptist  editions  of 
the  same  revised  by  Itev.  Francis  Wuylund,  D.D.  Sale  about  2(X),000 
copies. 

7.  "  Hymns  and  Choirs,"  essiys  on  Hymnology,  constructed  jointly 
with  Rev.  E.  A.  Park,  D.D,,  and  Rev.  Daniel  Furber,  D.D.,  of  Kewton, 
Mass. 

8.  "The  Theory  of  Preaching,"  a  series  of  lectures  on  Honiilctics,  de- 
livered in  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

It,  "  Men  and  Books,"  a  second  series  of  lectures  on  homiletics, 

10.  "English  Style  in  Public  Discouree,  witrt  special  reference  to  the 
dialect  of  the  Pulpit,"  a  third  series  of  homilclic  lectures. 

11.  "My  Portfolio,"  a  memorial  of  his  father  and  other  essays  on 
topics  of  current  interest. 

1'2.  "  My  Study,"  a  memorial  of  the  founders  of  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  and  other  essays  on  topics  of  current  interest. 

13.  He  has  now  in  preparation  a  volume  entitled  "  BIy  Note  Book  ; 
or,  Fragmentary  Studies  in  Theology." 

P^DWAUDs  A.  P.VKK,  D.D.,  LL.D.,'  Professor  Emeri- 
tus of  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

[The  following  sketch  has  been  compiled  from  sev- 
eral bibliographical  narratives— particularly  from  the 
new  "American  Cyclopa'dia,"  "Allibone's  Dictionary 
of  Authors''  and  the  supplement  to  the  "  Schafi-Her- 
zog  Encyclopiedia."] 

Edwards  A.  Park,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  born  in 
Providence,  11.  I.,  December  29,  1808.  He  h  de- 
scended on  the  paternal  side  from  Richard  Park,  one 
of  the  original  settlers  of  Newton,  Mass.  (see  Jack- 
son's "  History  of  Newton  "),  and  on  tlie  maternal  side 
from  Kobert  Ware,  one  of  the  original  settlers  of 
Dedhain,  Ma.ss.  (see  the  "  Genealogy  "  of  the  Ware 
family).  His  father  was  llev.  Calvin  Park,  D.D. 
formerly  professor  in  Brown  University,  afterward 
Congregational  pastor  in  Stoughton,  Mass.  His 
mother  was  Abigail  Ware,  daughter  of  Capt.  Na- 
thaniel Ware,  of  Wrentham  (which  was  Ibrinerly 
part  of  Dedham,  Mass.).  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  graduated  at  Brown  University,  182(i;  at  Ando- 
ver Theological  Seminary,  in  1831 ;  pastor  at  Brain- 

>  By  Rov.  Daniel  L.  Furbor,  N«w(un  Centre,  Ham. 
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tree,  Mass.,  1SS1-;1S;  Professor  of  Mental  iind  Moral 
Philosopliy  at  Amherst  College,  lS;i")-8t) ;  Professor 
of  Sacred  Rhetoric  at  Aiulover  Theological  Seminary, 
lS3t>-47;  Professor  of  Christian  Theology  at  AnJo- 
ver,  1847-81.  He  held  a  professorship  at  Audovcr 
forty-five  years,  and  has  had  some  connection  with 
the  seminary  nearly  fil'ty-five  years.  In  the  years 
lSo2-t;2  he  devoted  much  time  and  lahor  to  the 
plan  of  eidarging  the  endowments  of  the  seminary, 
of  creating  new  professorships,  erecting  new  build- 
ings, improving  the  accommodations  of  the  library, 
etc.,  etc. 

During  the  years  1842—13  he  spent  sixteen  months 
in  Switzerland,  and  at  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and 
Halle,  in  Germany;  during  18ij2-G3  he  spent  the 
larger  part  of  sixteen  months  at  Hanover  and  at 
the  Universities  of  Marburg,  Berlin  and  Halle,  in 
Germany;  during  1S69-70  he  spent  about  sixteen 
months  in  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Egypt,  Palestine  and 
Greece. 

He  began  to  write  for  the  seen  lar  newspapers  in  1826, 
and  for  the  religious  periodicals  in  1828.  Since  that 
time  he  has  written  for  the  American  Quarterly  Reg- 
ister,  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  American  Quarterly 
Observer,  American  Biblical  Bepository,  the  Congrega- 
tional Quarterly,  the  Cliristiau  Review,  the  Bibliolheca 
Sacra,  and  for  various  cyclop;edias,  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  dictionaries  or  histories. 

He  has  published  sixteen  or  seventeen  separate 
pamphlets;  one,  a  Sermon  at  the  Funeral  of  Rev. 
Charles  B.  Storrs,  President  of  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lege (Boston,  1833);  one,  a  Sermon  at  the  Funeral  of 
Prof  Moses  Stuart;  one,  a  Sermon  commemorative  of 
Prof  B.  B.  Edwards;  one,  an  Essay  commemorative 
of  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Clark,  D.  D. ;  one,  a  Sermon  at  the 
Funeral  of  Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  D.D.,  of  Braintree ; 
one,  a  Sermon  at  the  Funeral  of  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Jack- 
son, D.D.  of  Andover;  one  a  Discourse  commemorative 
of  Dr.  Leonard  Woods,  president  of  Bowdoin  College. 
Besides  these  biographical  essays  be  has  published 
four  lengthened  biographies, — one  of  Rev.  William 
Bradford  Homer,  pp.  136,  Timo.,  first  edition  1842, 
second  edition  1848,  with  an  introductory  essay  of 
forty-nine  pages  ;  one,  of  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards,  D.D., 
pp.  370, 12mo.,  18.53;  one,  of  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins, 
D.D.,  pp.  264,  8vo.,  18-54;  one,  of  Rev.  Nathanael 
Emmons,  D.D.,  pp.  468,  8vo.,  1861. 

Some  of  his  pamphlets  have  been  repeatedly 
republished — as  his  sermon  preached  before  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  18-51,  on  the  "Indebt- 
edness of  the  State  to  the  Clergy."  Some  have 
started  some  controversy.  One  of  these  was  his 
'"Dudleian  Lecture,''  delivered  at  Harvard  College  in 
1845,  on  the  "Intellectual  and  Moral  Influence  of 
Romanism,"  pp.  37,  8vo.  This  was  controverted,  in 
an  elaborate  review  by  Dr.  Orestes  A.  Brownson,  who 
had  then  recently  joined  the  Catholic  communion. 
The  sermon  delivered  in  18-50  before  the  convention 
of  Congregational  ministers  of  Massachusetts,  on  the 


"Theology  of  the  Intellect  and  that  of  the  Feelings," 
pp.  36,  8vo.,  called  forth  various  replies.  One  of  them 
was  an  essay  publislicd  by  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge, 
of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  was  soon  followed  by 
two  essays  from  the  same  writer  on  the  same  theme. 
To  these  three  essays  Professor  Park  responded  in 
three  separate  pamphlets,  all  of  them  originally  pub- 
lished ill  the  Jiibliolht'cii  Sacra,  as  Professor  Hodge's 
criticisms  were  first  published  in  the  Princeton  Bib- 
lical Pepusitory. 

A  large  part  of  bis  work  has  been  editorial.  In 
connection  with  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards,  in  1839,  he 
edited  and  translated  an  octavo  volume  of  472  pages, 
entitled  "Selections  from  German  Literature."  In 
1842  he  edited  the  writing-*,  to  which  he  prefixed  his 
memoir,  of  Rev.  William  Bradford  Homer.  In  1845 
he  edited  the  "  Preacher  and  Pastor,"  a  collection  of 
treatises  on  homiletics  and  the  pastoral  care,  to  which 
he  prefixed  an  introductory  e.ssay  of  thirty-six  jMges. 
In  1859  he  edited  a  collection  of  "Discourses  and 
Treatises  on  the  Atonement,"  to  which  he  prefixed  an 
introductory  essay  of  eighty  jjages.  He  has  also 
written  introductory  essays  for  several  other  volumes 
not  edited  by  him.  The  last  two  of  these  essays  are 
one  of  twenty-seven  pages,  prefixed  to  the  volume  on 
the  "Life  and  Education  of  Laura  Bridgman,"  the 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  pupil  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe ;  and 
one  essay  of  about  the  same  length,  prefixed  to  the 
"Autobiography  of  Rev.  W.  G.  Schauffler,  D.D."  In 
connection  with  Professor  Austin  Phelps,  D.D.,  and 
Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  he  compiled  and  edited  the  "Sab- 
bath Hymn  Book."  Between  the  years  1859  and 
1866,  with  the  appendages  of  tunes  for  congregational 
worship,  it  reached  a  circulation  of  about  120,000.  In 
relation  to  this  hymn-book,  he,  with  Drs.  Austin 
Phelps  and  Daniel  L.  Furber,  published  a  volume 
entitled  "  Hymns  and  Choirs."  Of  this  work  an  essay 
of  sixty-one  pages,  on  the  "Text  of  Hymns,"  was 
written  by  Prof.  Park.  In  1844  Prof.  Edwards  and 
Prof  Park  established  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  on  its 
new  plan.  Prof  Edwards  was  editor-in-chief  from 
1844  till  1851.  Prof  Park  was  editor-in-chief  from 
1851  till  1884.  Having  been  engaged  forty  years  in 
the  editorship  of  the  work,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
its  forty  volumes  for  the  press,  he  has  continued  to 
interest  himself  in  the  work  since  it  was  removed 
from  Andover  to  Oberlin.  In  1883  he  published  a 
pamphlet  containing  ninety-eight  pages,  on  the  "As- 
sociate Creed  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary." 
His  last  publication  was  "Discourses  on  some  Theo- 
logical Doctrines  as  related  to  Religious  Character," 
1883,  pp.  398,  8vo. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  he  h.is  been  president 
of  the  board  of  trastees  of  Abbot  Academy  at  Ando- 
ver; by  the  the  will  of  the  founder  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  original  trustees  of  Smith  College  at 
Northampton  ;  since  1863  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Fellows  of  Brown  University.  He  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  Victoria  Institute  in 
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England,  and  of  several   historical   societies  in  the 
United  States. 


CHAPTER   CXXXVIII. 

ANDOVER— ( CotUinued). 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 

At  quite  an  early  period  of  its  history  the  town 
held  out  substantial  encouragement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  manufacturing  industries  within  its  borders. 
In  1673,  by  vote  of  the  town,  there  were  "granted  to 
Edward  Whittington  and  Walter  Wright,  five  acres 
of  land  for  encouragement  of  erecting  a  fulling-mill, 
which  they  promise  to  set  about  the  next  spring." 
In  1675  "liberty  was  granted  a  tanner  that  he  shall 
be  allowed  by  the  town  to  make  use  of  what  bark  is 
needful  for  his  works  in  town,  provided  he  fell  no 
trees  that  arc  fit  for  building  or  mill-timber."  In 
1682  "  liberty  was  granted  to  any  man  that  the  town 
or  committee  shall  choose,  to  set  up  a  saw-mill,  full- 
ing mill  and  grist-mill  upon  Shawshin  River,  near 
Rogers  Brook,  to  take  up  twenty  acres  of  land  adjoin- 
ing said  place  and  to  enjoy  the  same  forever,  with  the 
privilege  of  a  townsman." 

In  1688  "  it  was  voted  that  the  twenty  acres  of  land 
shall  be  improved  by  Joseph  and  John  Ballard  and 
their  heirs,  so  long  as  they  shall  keep  up  a  grist-mill, 
fulling-mill,  &c.  In  the  same  year  it  was  voted  to 
encourage  setting  uj)  iron-works." 

In  1768  the  town  raised  an  influential  committee 
"  to  consider  of  some  measures  that  may  tend  to  en- 
courage prudence  and  manufactures,  and  to  lessen  the 
use  of  superfluities."  This  committee,  in  their  report, 
among  other  valuable  recommendations,  to  further 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  tow^n  should  use  their 
utmost  endeavors,  mention  this,  "to  promote  and 
encourage  manufactures  in  the  town." 

In  1770,  when  taking  action  concerning  the  distress 
in  the  province  growing  out  of  the  operation  of  the 
late  act  of  Parliament,  imposing  duties  on  tea,  paper, 
etc.,  the  town  votes  to  "encourage  frugality,  industry 
and  the  manufactures  of  this  country."  And  again, 
in  1775,  the  town  votes  "to  discountenance  and  dis- 
courage every  species  of  extravagance  and  dissipa- 
tion," and  "  to  encourage  frugality,  economy  and 
industry,  and  to  promote  agriculture,  arts  and  manu- 
factures." We  thus  fuid,  continually,  manufactures 
associated  with  the  economic  and  moral  virtues,  as 
things  which  are  to  be  distinctly  and  specifically  en- 
couraged and  promoted. 

Joseph  and  John  Ballard  are  mentioned  as  having 
received  grants  of  land,  on  the  condition  of  building 
and  keeping  u\>  grist  an<l  fulling  mills,  where  is  now 
Ballard  Vale.  Frye  Village  takes  its  name  from  Sam'l 
Frye,  who,  in  1718,  built  a  saw  and  grisl-mill  at  that 


place  on    the  Shawshin   River.     A  fulling-mill   was 
added  by  a  son  of  Mr.  Frye. 

Not  far  from  tlie  spot  where  the  mills  of  Hon.  Moses 
T.  Stevens  are  now  located  in  Marland  Village,  the 
Lovejoys  had  iron  works.  The  business  of  these  mills 
was  necessarily  on  a  small  scale,  and  not  always  profit- 
able to  the  owner.  While  on  the  Shawshin  River 
there  were,  first  and  last,  quite  a  number  of  small 
mills  established,  employing  a  few  operatives,  not 
till  1775  was  there  any  very  extensive  or  important 
manufacturing  enterprise  established  in  the  town. 

In  the  winter  of  1775-76  Mr.  Phillips  built  a 
powder-mill  on  the  Shawshin  River,  in  what  is  now 
Marland  Village.  This  mill,  as  has  been  previously 
mentioned,  was  erected  to  meet  a  pressing  necessity 
of  the  Continental  army,  not  as  a  business  venture- 
It  proved  to  be,  however,  not  only  of  immediate 
service  to  the  army  and  of  immense  importance  to 
the  country,  but  of  large  pecuniary  profit  to  its  owner. 
When  it  ceased  to  be  a  necessity  to  the  army  and 
country  it  was  continued  for  a  number  of  years  as  a 
strictly  business  enterprise;  and  this  was  not  aban- 
doned till  the  year  1796.  In  October  of  that  year  an 
explosion  took  place,  which  killed  two  men  and  made 
havoc  of  the  mill. 

Some  few  years  previous  to  this,  the  demand  for 
powder  having  slackeiud,  Mr.  Phillips  had  introduc- 
ed the  manufacture  of  paper,  for  this  purpose  using 
the  powder-mill,  when  there  were  no  orders  for 
powder.  In  1789  he  erected  a  paper  mill.  The  as- 
sociate of  Mr.  Phillips  in  this  business  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Houghton,  an  Englishman,  a  practical 
paper  manufacturer,  who,  having  met  with  reverses 
in  his  own  country,  came  here  to  retrieve  his  for- 
tunes. He  was  a  devout  Quaker,  persistent,  hope- 
ful, energetic  and  well-trained  to  his  business.  By 
agreement,  as  Mr.  Houghton  states  it,  "  Mr.  Phillips 
builds  the  mill  and  I  am  to  manage  the  work.  My 
care  and  management  is  to  stand  against  the  Rent 
and  we  are  to  share  profits  ec|ually."  The  "  building 
occupied  as  a  i)a|ier-mill,"  as  described  by  Mr. 
Phillips,  was  "  thirty-six  by  thirty-two  feet,  with  two 
vats  upon  the  ground  floor,which  have  a  Cast  Iron  pot 
in  each  of  them,sunk  into  Brick  chimneys,  for  heating 
the  vats.  The  first  floor  has  two  engines  for  beating- 
stuft',  a  room  for  dressing  rags,  with  a  brick  chimney 
and  fire-place,  also  two  other  rooms  for  rags.  The 
second  floor  is  occupied  for  a  Rag  ware-house. 

"Another  building  connected  to  the  mill  by  a  cov- 
ered passage  way  of  20  feet  long,  used  for  drying  and 
keeping  paper  before  finished,  20  by  24  feet,  at  the 
end  next  the  mill;  a  part  of  the  drying-house  is 
taken  olf  for  a  finishing  room,  27  by  24  feet,  in  which 
is  a  cast-iron  stove  used  in  the  winter  season.  At  one 
side  of  the  linishing-room  is  a  sizing  cojjper,  set  wit.h 
bricks  and  brick  chimney.  Another  building,  35 
feet  from  the  mill,. that  is  24  feet  by  20,  for  Rags  and 
finished  paper.  Another  building,  131  feet  from  the 
mill,  20  by  13  feet,  for  Rope  and  other  lumber.     No 
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other  building  near  on  the  same  side  of  the  river.  A 
Grist  Jlill  upon  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  river,  at 
about  140  feet  distance." 

This  may  seem  to  us  insignificant  as  comparid  with 
thejnore  numerous  and  much  more  extensive  build- 
ings and  appurtenances  of  the  mills  owned  by  Mr. 
Stevens,  now  occupying  the  same  site,  but,  in  these 
days  ot  beginnings  in  manufacturing,  this  was  an  ex- 
tensive plant  and  worthy  of  minute  description.  As 
a  new  enterprise,  comiieting  with  others  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  like  character,  with  a  scarcity  of  material 
and  with  untrained  workmen,  its  success  at  first  was 
not  up  to  the  expectations  of  its  projectors.  In 
time,  however,  when  experience  had  brought  skill  to 
the  workmen,  and  the  rag-bag  material  to  the  mill, 
and  the  market  had  enlarged,  the  business  became 
profitable. 

Mr.  Houghton,  after  an  experience  that  tested  his 
faith  and  strength  of  character,  emerged  from  his  im- 
poverished condition  to  one  of  comparative  ease. 
llis  son  succeeded  him.  Colonel  Samuel  Phillips 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  ownership.  On  the  death 
of  Colonel  Phillips,  in  1820,  the  property  changed 
hands.  Messrs.  Amos  and  Abel  Blanchard  and 
Daniel  Poor  carried  on  the  business.  The  financial 
results  not  proving  satisfactory,  the  manufacture  of 
j)aper  was  abandoned  after  a  few  years,  and  the 
l>roperty  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Peter  C.  Brooks, 
and  ultimately  into  the  possession  of  the  Marland 
Manufacturing  Company. 

This  company  came  into  existence  through  the 
perseverance,  energy  and  ability  of  one  man — Mr. 
Abraham  Marland. 

Mr.  MARLAxn  was  born  in  Ashton  Parish,  Lan- 
cashire, England,  February  22,  1772.  His  father, 
Jonathan  Marland,  was  u  millwright  and  afterwards 
a  linen-weaver.  Losing  his  mother  at  the  early  age  of 
four  years,  he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  a  maternal 
uncle.  For  three  years  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
attending  a  school  where  the  younger  children,  of 
whom  he  was  one,  learned  to  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  little  else.  At  less  than  eight  years  of  age 
he  was  put  into  the  woolen-mill  of  his  uncle,  where, 
by  practice  for  seven  years,  he  learned  the  business 
of  weaving.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  preferring  to 
rely  upon  his  own  etlorts  for  a  living,  rather  than  re- 
turn to  the  house  of  his  father,  who  had  married 
again,  he  entered  the  service  of  another  woolen  man- 
ufacturer, earning  here  three  shillings  a  week  above 
his  board,  and  thinking  himself  quite  well  off  at  that. 

It  was  while  in  this  place  that  he  sought  and  ob- 
tained confirmation  in  the  Established  Church  of 
England,  for  which  he  ever  after  had  a  strong  jiredi- 
lection  and  warm  affection.  He  continued  in  the 
same  employment  for  two  years,  acquiring  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  business,  and  a  reputation  for  fru- 
gality, ingenuity,  persistency  and  application. 

In  1790  he  was  chosen  to  take  charge  of  carding 
and  spinning  in  a  new  mill  in  Shrewsbury,  at  a  sal- 


ary of  a  guinea  a  week.  His  success  was  such  that  his 
compensation  was  soon  raised.  He  continued  here  for 
two  years,  when,  by  some  misfortune  of  the  owners,  the 
enterprise  failed  and  was  closed  up.  Not  finding  conge- 
nial employment  in  that  vicinity,  young  Marland  ne.\t 
went  to  London,  seeking  his  fortune.  Here  for  a 
time  he  found  employment  in  a  flannel-mill  at  low 
wages.  Becoming  restless,  he  was  induced  by  certain 
allurements  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company.  But  while  on  shipboard,  waiting  the  day 
of  sailing,  he  became  disgusted  by  his  taste  of  subor- 
dination and  the  prospect  before  him.  Unceremo- 
niously, without  bidding  good-bye  to  any  one,  on  ihe 
night  previous  to  the  sailing  of  the  ship,  he  slipped 
from  her  deck,  boarded  a  small  boat,  landed  on  the 
wharf,  and  put  a  long  distance  between  the  vessel  and 
himself  before  the  morning  dawned.  Alter  much 
waiting  and  destitution,  he  found  employment  in  the 
ware-house  of  a  firm  of  linen  drapers  and  cotton  man- 
ufacturers. He  soon  after  went  to  Leeds,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  manufacturing  business,  first  as  an 
employe,  and  afterwards  on  his  own  account  with  a 
partner,  and  then  again  as  a  manager  of  a  manufac- 
tory owned  by  Mr.  John  Wood.  Here  Mr.  Marland 
married,  his  wife  bringing  a  dowry  of  two  hundred 
pounds. 

In  1801,  investing  his  savings  and  the  property  of 
his  wife  in  woolen  cloths,  he  embarked  for  America 
with  his  family,  landing  in  Boston  September  17th. 

It  ought  not  to  be  passed  over,  in  this  connection, 
that  the  cloth  Mr.  Marland  brought  with  him  to  this 
country  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  merchant  in  Bos- 
ton for  sale.  Before  any  returns  were  made,  the  mer- 
chant failed,  and  Mr.  Marland  lost  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  venture,  which  represented  his  own  savings 
and  the  dowry  of  his  wife.  This  heavy  loss,  instead 
of  depressing  the  new  immigrants,  only  gave  steadi- 
ness to  their  courage  and  vigor  to  their  efforts.  He 
is  reported  to  have  said  that,  on  starting  in  this  coun- 
try, he  had  but  one  hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket. 
Tl>e  success  of  Mr.  jMarland  has  been  attributed,  in 
part,  to  his  admirable  wife.  She  was  distinguished 
for  her  courage,  industry,  frugality,  helpfulness,  good 
management  of  family  affairs  and  religious  character. 
She  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  her  husband  under  all 
circumstances,  and  was  especially  help.''ul  in  times  of 
disaster  or  discouragement. 

Soon  after  landing  in  Boston,  Mr.  Marland  went  to 
Beverly,  and  entered  the  employment  of  Colonel 
Burnham,  a  superintendent  in  cotton-spinning  and 
in  the  manufacture  and  running  of  factory  machinery. 
His  compensation,  esteemed  by  him,  at  the  time, 
large,  was  seven  shillings  a  day.  After  two  years  he 
removed  to  Lynntield,  where  he  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  wick-yarn  on  his  own  account;  to  this  was 
soon  added  custom  carding  of  wool  for  the  farmers. 
In  all  this  business  Mr.  Marland  succeeded  beyond 
his  expectations.  As  his  business  increased  he  was 
embarra.ssed  for  want  of  power,  and,  to  remedy  this 
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want,  removed  to  Andover  in  1807.  Here  he  at  first 
establislicd  himself  in  Abbot  Village,  engaging  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,  the  yarn  being  spun  in  his 
factory  and  woven  into  cloth  by  hand,  by  women 
living  in  the  neighborhood.  This  was  a  day  of  small 
things,  demanding  economy,  industry  and  energy. 

The  business  of  manufacturing  cotton  being  injuri- 
ous to  his  health,  on  account  of  the  dust  arising  from 
it,  Mr.  Marland  turned  his  attention  to  woolen  manu- 
facturing— the  employment  of  his  youth. 

Ill  1820  the  mill  privilege  and  property  formerly 
belonging  to  Judge  Phillips  came  into  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Peter  C.  Brooks,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Bos- 
ton. 

Mr.  Jlarland,  desirous  of  enlarging  his  business, 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Mr.  Brooks,  whicli  re- 
sulted in  his  leasing  the  property  for  a  term  of  twenty 
years.  By  the  terms  of  this  lease  Mr.  Brooks  was 
to  erect  a  new  brick  mill  and  a  large  tenement  block, 
and  to  receive  nine  per  cent,  on  the  entire  property. 

After  eight  years  the  business  had  been  so  profita- 
ble, and  Wii-s  so  well  established  and  extended,  that 
Jlr.  Marland  was  prepared  to  purchase  the  entire  plant 
— buildings,  machinery,  land  and  power.  This  he  did 
for  $22,000.  The  year  after,  he  built  a  new  mill, 
larger  than  the  one  standing,  and  at  that  time  es- 
teemed a  very  large  structure. 

The  business  still  increased  in  profitableness  as  it 
increased  in  extent,  and  in  1834  Mr.  Marland  took 
his  two  eldest  sons  and  Mr.  Punchard,  his  son-in-law, 
into  partnership,  they  forming  a  stock  company 
and  obtaining  from  the  Legislature  an  act  of 
incorporation  as  "The  Marland  Manufacturing 
Company."  The  elder  of  the  two  sons,  John 
Marland,  receiving  a  flattering  offer,  went  to  New 
Zealand  the  next  year  to  purchase  wool  for  a  Boston 
company.  On  his  return,  the  following  year,  he  and 
liis  brother  William  withdrew  their  interest  in  the 
Marland  Company,  and  started  a  manufacturing 
enterprise,  in  connection  with  others,  at  Ballard  ^'ale. 
Mr.  Abraham  Marland  and  Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Pun- 
chard remained,  and,  from  this  time  till  the  death  of 
Mr.  Marland,  February  20,  1849,  were  practically  the 
owners  of  the  property.  Mr.  Punchard  followed  his 
father-in-law  a  little  more  than  a  year  later,  dying 
April  4,  l.S."i0.  Up  to  this  time  the  business  had  been 
remarkably  remunerative,  paying  a  dividend  of 
twenty-five  |>er  cent.,  year  after  year,  for  many  succes- 
sive years.  These  manufacturers,  iis  has  been  men- 
tioned in  another  place,  made  a  liberal  disposition  of 
their  large  |>rofits,  by  which  disposition  their  renown  I 
and  usefulness  are  perpetuated,  and  will  continue  to 
be  perpetuated  through  all  coming  generations. 

After  the  decease  of  Messrs.  Marland  and  Punchard 
the  mills  were  operated  by  the  heirs  of  these  gentle- 
men and  the  other  stock-holders,  who  had  from  time 
to  time  obtained  an  interest  in  the  pro[)erty.  Mr. 
Nathan  Fryc  was  chosen  president  and  manager  of 
the  couipuny,   and  continued  such    for  nearly  thirty 


year.^.  Mr.  Frye  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  and  business  associates  for  his  courtesy,  integ- 
rity and  public  spirit.  For  a  time  under  his  manage- 
ment the  mills  prospered,  but,  in  a  season  of  finan- 
cial embarrassment,  they  suffered  losses,  were  finan- 
cially crippled,  and  finally  the  company  was  obliged 
to  sell  out  and  wind  up  its  affairs. 

Hon.  Moses  T.  Stevens,  of  North  Andover,  became  J 
the  purchaser  of  the  property  in  1879.  Mr.  Stevens,  1 
the  son  of  one  of  the  earliest  manufacturers  of  the 
undivided  town,  himself  an  experienced,  extensive 
and  successful  manufacturer  of  woolen  goods,  has  re- 
paired and  refurnished  the  old  mills,  built  new  ones 
and  furnished  them  with  the  best  styles  of  machinery, 
repaired  the  old  tenement-houses  and  erected  others, 
thus  putting  the  whole  property  into  first-elass  condi- 
tion. For  the  last  eight  years  these  mills  have  been 
in  successful  operation,  the  class  of  help  employed 
has  been  improved,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  Marland 
Village  has  been  greatly  changed  for  the  better. 

Mr.  John  S.mi'iH  was  bom  in  15rcchin,  Forfarshire, 
Scotland,  May  19,  179i>,  an  ancient  city,  nnted  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  or 
the  extent  of  its  commercial  or  manufacturing  enter- 
prises as  for  its  antiquity, and  that  it  has  been  a  cathedral  ■ 
ton  n  since  1 150,  when  it  was  created  an  Episcopal  See 
by  David  I.  then  King  of  .Scotland.  John's  father,  whose 
name  was  Peter,  was  a  carpenter  by  occupation.  John 
was  the  second  of  live  children.  His  father  died  in 
1809,  when  he  was  a  little  over  thirteen  years  old,  leav- 
ing to  his  mother  the  support  of  two  children  younger 
than  himself.  The  circumstances  of  his  father  were 
such  that,  from  tb.e  age  of  nine  years,  John  had  been 
placed  at  work  on  a  farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
home  during  the  summer  to  assist  in  the  support  of 
the  family,  while  during  the  winter  he  was  permitted 
to  remain  at  home  and  attend  school.  On  the  death 
of  his  father  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  trade  of 
a  millwright,  which  at  that  time  included  work  on 
both  wood  and  iron.  It  embraced  not  only  the  con- 
struction of  water-wheels,  with  their  frame-work  and 
appurtenances,  but,  in  addition,  the  machines  to  be 
used  in  the  various  departments  of  manufacturing. 
This  profitable  apprenticeship  he  served  faithfully, 
and  thus  (jualified  himself  to  become  a  master  mill- 
wright. 

When  thus  fitted  for  active  life  he  went  to  Glas- 
gow seeking  employment.  As  be  was  moneyless,  he 
performed  the  journey  of  a  hundred  miles  on  foot. 
He  remained  in  the  city  for  a  year  and  a  half,  in 
which  time  he  familiarized  himself  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent with  the  construction  and  operation  of  machinery 
as  it  was  conducted  in  this  great  centre  of  the  textile 
industries  of  i-^cotland.  But  desirable  situations  in 
his  business  were  not  easily  obtained.  The  supply, of 
competent  young  men  wjis  greater  than  the  demand. 
The  young  mechanics  of  the  city  became  infected 
with  a  desire  to  emigrate  to  America,  where  it  was 
represented  that  wider  fields  and  better  opportunities 
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awaited  capable  and  enterprising  workmen.  Mr. 
t^iuitli,  being  of  a  sanguine  tcmperanient,  and  of  a 
courageous  spirit,  sliared  in  tliis  adventurous  desire. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  he  left  Oreoiioclj,  August  i-i, 
ISK),  for  America,  and  landeil  in  llalifa.>:  after  a 
tedious  voyage  of  sixty  days,  in  which  the  vessel 
narrowly  escaped  being  wrecked.  He  obtained  work 
here  for  a  short  time  as  house  carpenter.  After  a 
little  observation,  he  became  persuaded  that  in 
Halifax  his  dreams  of  prosperity  in  a  new  country 
could  never  be  realized,  and  hence,  after  a  stay  of  less 
than  two  months,  he  sailed  for  Bo.ston,  where  he 
landed  after  a  voyage  of  six  days.  There  he  learned 
tiiat  there  was  a  cotton  factory  in  Watertown,  to 
which  he  made  his  way,  seeking  employment.  The 
mill  he  sought  he  found  two  miles  beyond,  in  Wal- 
tham.  Mr.  i'aul  Moody,  the  master  machinist  of  this 
mill,  which  was  that  of  the  Boston  Manufacturing 
Company,  was  glad  to  seethe  young  Scotchman  fresh 
from  the  works  of  Glasgow,  those  headquarters  of 
manufacturing  industries. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  Mr.  Smith  that 
Mr.  Moody  was  at  that  time  anxious  to  learn 
about  the  latest  improvements  in  cotton  machinery 
abroad,  and  the  methods  adopted  for  combining  the 
spinning  of  the  yarn  and  the  weaving  of  the  cloth.  It 
80  happened  that  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  short  stop  in  Glas- 
gow, had  been  employed  in  a  factory  that  united  all 
the  processes  of  the  manufacture,  from  picking 
the  cotton  to  finishing  the  cloth — a  practice  than 
unknown  in  this  country.  Mr.  Moody,  eager  to  obtain 
the  information  the  young  workman  was  able  to  im- 
part, took  him  through  his  factory,  showing  him  all 
his  machinery  and  its  working,  at  the  same  time  re- 
vealing his  hindrances  and  desires.  The  result  was 
that  Mr.  Smith  entered  at  once  into  the  service  of  the 
company,  a  very  auspicious  beginning  for  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land,  with  no  introduction  but  his 
honest  face  and  the  knowledge  he  carried  in  bis 
brai  n. 

Mr.  .Smith  continued  in  the  service  of  this  company 
for  a  little  over  two  years  and  six  months,  when  he 
started  on  a  trip  to  the  South,  partly  to  see  the  coun- 
try, but  more  especially  to  find  a  suitable  place  to 
locate  himself  in  business.  He  was  not  satisfied 
to  be  an  employe,  however  advantageous  the  situa- 
tion might  be.  He  was  ambitious  to  start  up  a  business 
on  his  own  account,  and  take  the  risks  and  profits. 
By  easy  stages,  stopping  here  and  there,  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,  he  reached  Augusta,  Ga.,  where 
he  found  a  friend  and  fellow-workman  at  Waltham 
established  as  a  machinist.  Here  he  remained  till 
July  of  the  next  year.  After  a  careful  observation  of 
the  condition  of  things  at  the  South,  its  climate,  its 
peculiar  institutions,  its  social  relations,  its  business 
methods,  he  become  more  and  more  disinclined  to 
make  his  home  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
Having  satisfied  himself,  be  returned  to  Waltbam. 
Here  he  learned  that  four  of  his  fellow-workmen    in 


Waltham  had  established  themselves  in  Medway  as 
nianutacturers  of  cotton  machinery.  He  entered 
into  employment  with  them,  where  he  continued  for 
sinne  twenty  months,  continually  on  the  lookout  for 
some  opening  for  starting  up  a  business  of  his  own. 

At  length  the  time  and  opportunity  came.  In  the 
spring  of  1822  he  and  two  of  his  fellow-workmen, 
Josei)h  Faulkner  and  Warren  Richardson,  entered 
into  a  partnership,  under  the  name  of  "John  Smith 
and  Company,"  tor  the  manufacture  of  machinery. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  places  for  a  location, 
extending  as  far  asPaterson,  N.  J.,  and  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  they  finally  fixed  upon  Plymouth,  Mass.,  induced 
thereto  partly  by  the  promise  of  a  profitable  contract 
for  the  building  of  the  machinery  of  a  cotton-mill 
situated  about  three  miles  from  the  village  of 
Plymouth.  Their  .stay  here,  however,  was  short, — 
some  two  and  a  half  years. 

Messrs.  Faulkner  and  Richardson  were  natives  of 
Andover.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  Andover, 
Mass.,  was  better  located  with  regard  to  the  factories 
from  which  they  might  look  for  work,  and  the  further 
fact  that  they  might  obtain  from  the  Shawshin  River 
abundant  power  for  all  their  need,  decided  them  to 
remove  their  enterprise  to  Andover.  They  purchased 
the  mill  privilege  in  Frye  Village,  now  occupied  by 
the  lower  mills  of  the  Smith  &  Dove  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  at  once  built  a  machine-shop,  which 
is  the  building  now  standing  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Shawshin.  The  shop  was  seventy-two  feet  long  by 
thirty-seven  feet  wide,  and  three  stories  above  the 
basement.  Business  flowed  in  to  the  company  from 
the  start.  Profitable  contracts  came  from  Newmar- 
ket, Lowell  and  other  parts  of  Xew  Hampshire  and 
Eastern  Massachusetts.  The  amount  of  business  de- 
veloped during  the  first  five  years  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  they  em- 
ployed thirty  men.  They  started  in  Andover  in 
1824.  Five  years  later  Mr.  Richardson  died.  Two 
years  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Faulkner 
died,  leaving  Mr.  Smith  the  sole  survivor  of  the  firm. 
He  purchased  the  interests  of  his  deceased  partners, 
and  assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  entire  business, 
placing  his  brother  Peter,  who  had  been  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  company  for  nine  years,  in  charge  as  su- 
perintendent. 

Previous  to  this,  in  the  summer  of  1829,  Mr.  John 
Smith  had  commissioned  his  brother  Peter  to  go  to 
Scotland  (his  expenses  being  paid,  and  his  family 
supported  in  the  mean  time)  to  bring  over  Miss 
Agnes  Ferguson,  of  Glasgow,  his  betrothed.  This 
young  lady  Mr.  Smith  had  known  and  tenderly  re- 
garded when,  twelve  years  before,  he  lived  in  Glas- 
gow, but  his  circumstances  then  forbade  any  mention 
of  marriage.  In  1828,  on  a  visit  to  Scotland,  he  had 
renewed  the  acquaintance,  which,  before  many 
months,  had  resulted  in  a  betrothal.  Mr.  Peter  Smith 
successfully  executed  his  important  commission,  and 
the  young  lady  was  safely  lauded  in  Boston  on   the 
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1st  day  of  August,  1829,  and  soon  after  thu  marriage 
took  place.     This  lady  died  December  .30,  1851. 

On  March  5,  18G0,  Mr.  Smith  married  Miss  Sarah 
Gleiison,  who  survives  him. 

In  1835  Mr.  John  Smith  joined  his  brother  Peter 
and  Mr.  Dove  in  the  new  undertaking  of  flax-spin- 
ning, and  after  that  he  gradually  drew  out  of  the 
niachinc-niaking  business  till  it  w.as  wholly  given  up. 
It  had  been  very  lucrative,  and  Mr.  Smith  had  ac- 
quired a  handsome  property,  which  was  used  to  good 
advant.age  in  carrying  on  the  flax-spinning  enter- 
prise. 

As  to  the  personal  characteristics  of  Mr.  Smith,  no 
better,  more  discriminating,  more  just  delineation  can 
be  given  than  that  we  have  from  the  pen  of  Rev. 
William  B.  Brown,  D.D.,  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  who  for 
some  years  was  Mr.  Smith's  pastor  and  for  thirty 
years  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy  with  him.  Mr. 
Brown  writes:  "Mr.  Smith's  friends  have  never 
claimed  for  him  that  he  was,  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
an  educated  man;  yet,  if  education  consists  in  thor- 
ough mental  discipline,  as  it  does  largely,  then  he 
was  highly  educated.  But  few  men  have  attained  to 
his  power  of  concentrating  their  thoughts  upon  a 
given  subject. 

"Nor  has  John  Smith  been  known  as  a  public 
speaker ;  yet  in  the  many  little  addresses  he  has 
made,  especially  on  social  occasions,  he  has  spoken 
with  a  directness,  an  earnestness  and  power  that  has 
thrilled  many  a  heart.  He  always  strikes  the  central 
thought  in  his  first  sentence.  His  remarks  are  brief, 
but  jwinted  and  to  the  purpose.  I  remember  one  of 
his  speeches  that  was  characterized  as  '  common  sense 
on  fire.' 

"  Nor  has  Mr.  Smith  ever  aspired  to  civil  office,  yet, 
by  his  life  and  deeds,  he  has  done  more  to  make 
public  sentiment  and  to  mould  .society  than  have 
most  men  who  hold  high  political  stations  and  live  in 
the  public  gaze. 

"One  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  Mr.  Smith 
was  his  unfaltering  integrity.  Rectitude  was  a  part  of 
his  nature — duty  to  God  and  man  his  supreme  law. 
1  le  could  not  take  a  mean  advantage  or  do  a  mean 
thing.  He  could  never  look  upon  injustice  or  any 
kind  of  evil-iloiiig  with  toleration.  His  love  of  recti- 
tude made  him,  in  early  life  and  ever  after,  a 
reformer.  He  denounced  slavery  and  took  part  with 
the  fleeing  fugitive  when  it  cost  something  so  to  do. 
From  the  first  he  took  strong  and  advanced  ground 
on  the  temperance  question,  and  made  studied  and 
effective  speeches  in  favor  of  total  abstinence  that 
would  be  i)rofitable  reading  at  this  day.  But  the 
point  I  make  is,  that  Jlr  Smith's  position  as  a  re- 
former followed  as  naturally  from  his  integrity  of 
character  as  does  effect  from  cause.  Being  what  he 
was,  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  as  he  did. 

"Considered  as  a  business  man,  in  which  ca|)acity 
Mr.  Sniilb's  .success  was  most  remarkable,  I  should 
gay  that  unusual  businets  sagacity  and  other  qualities 


to  match  were  at  the  foundation.  He  had  a  genius 
for  business.  He  could  see  openings  before  others 
had  dreamed  of  them.  While  young,  his  resources 
of  brain  were  equal  to  any  emergency.  Whatever  he 
touched  turned  to  gold.  This  was  not  the  result  of 
chance  or  good  fortune,  but  of  quick  business  sagacity. 
He  knew  how  to  take  the  tide  at  its  flood,  while  others 
waited  till  the  tide  began  to  ebb.  The  co-operating  J 
qualities  of  his  character  were  courage,  energy,  perse-  \ 
verance  and  common  sense.  With  sagacity  to  per- 
ceive and  common  sense  to  plan,  he  had  courage  to 
enter  the  lists,  and  patience  and  perseverance,  accom- 
panied by  rich  resources,  to  secure  victory. 

"  Mr.  Smith  was  a  conscientious  and  benevolent 
man,  as  his  many  and  large  contributions  to  educa- 
tional and  other  beneficent  objects  abundantly  wit- 
ness. He  gave  on  principle,  not  from  impulse.  Con- 
stituted as  he  was  by  nature  and  beginning  life  as  he 
did,  men  are  not  likely  to  be  generous,  and  Mr.  Smith 
might  not  have  been,  save  for  his  religious  principles. 
He  regarded  himself  as  the  Lord's  steward,  and  that, 
having  received  mucli,  of  him  would  much  be  re- 
quired. Thus  he  brought  religion  into  his  business, 
and  made  business  a  part  of  his  religion.  His  giving 
was  under  the  lead  of  conscience,  not  of  fancy,  nor' 
the  result  of  importunity,  not  at  all  out  of  regard  for 
popularity  or  posthumous  fame.  He  was  modest  by 
nature  and  shrank  from  vulgar  notoriety.  His  largest 
gifts  were  resolved  upon  in  the  quiet  of  his  own 
chamber,  alone  with  his  God. 

"  Socially,  Mr.  Smith  was  always  open,  free  and 
genial.  He  was  subject  to  dyspejisia,  and  at  times  to 
de|)ression  from  the  eflects  of  over-work.  But  this 
was  sickness  and  foreign  from  his  nature.  When 
well  he  was  uniformly  cheerful  and  comi)anionable. 
When  engrossed  in  business  he  was  taciturn,  but 
when  the  hours  of  business  had  passed  he  was  ready 
for  a  lively  chat  and  a  cordial  greeting. 

"In  religion,  Mr.  Smith  w.as  worthy  the  imitation  of 
business  Christians.  He  never  let  his  business,  how- 
ever pressing,  stand  in  the  way  of  his  religious  duties. 
In  his  attitude  toward  God  he  had  the  reverence, 
trust  and  affection  of  a  little  child.  What  God  would 
have  him  do,  he  esteemed  a  privilege  more  than  a 
dudy  to  do.  His  life  was  for  the  most  part  jia-ssed  in 
the  sunshine  of  the  IFeavenly  Father's  countenance — 
but  when  His  face  was  for  a  time  hidden  by  the  dark 
clouds  of  bereavement  or  despondency,  his  faith  did 
not  fail  him — he  had  songs  in  the  night." 

The  last  ten  years  of  his  life  were  years  of  declin- 
ing strength,  and  withdrawal  from  the  cares  of  the 
world  and  the  society  of  his  fellow-men.  He  greatly 
missed  his  old  associates  in  business,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  was  cheerful  and  happy,  csilmly  awaiting  the 
summons  that  should  call  him  to  his  Father's  house. 
That  stimmons  came  February  25,  1886.  He  was 
aged  eighty-nine  years,  nine  months  and  si.x  days. 

.\  most  charminir, ///f  most  charming,  fealuro  in  the 
character  of  Mr.  Smith,  not  referred  to  by  Mr.  Brown, 
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which  ouc:ht  not  to  be  overlooked,  \v:V3  seen  in  his 
filial,  iilmost  religious,  devotion  to  his  mother.  Ai 
a  lad,  his  slender  earnings  were  sacredly  hoarded, 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  mother  for  the  family 
support.  When  grown  to  manhood  and  in  a  foreign 
land,  his  thoughts  continually  wont  back  to  the  hum- 
ble home  in  Brechin,  where  the  loving  mother  toiled 
at  spinning,  and  loving  cjiistles  frequently  followed 
these  thoughts  to  cheer  the  lonely  woman.  And 
when  the  fruits  of  his  industry  began  to  come  in,  a 
liberal  share  of  these  fruits  found  their  way,  month 
by  month,  across  the  ocean  to  cheer  that  mother's 
heart  in  her  desolate  home.  No  sooner  had  he  made 
for  himself  a  home  in  the  New  World  than  he  sent  for 
the  beloved  mother,  and  from  the  day  of  her  arrival 
to  the  day  of  her  departure  hence,  gave  to  her  the 
best  the  house  aftbrded,  thus  making  her  last  days  as 
peaceful  and  comfortable  as  her  early  days  had  been 
troublesome  and  pinching.  Perchance,  however,  he 
may  have  been,  instinctively,  but  paying  a  debt  of 
nature ;  since  to  her  mainly,  by  heredity,  he  was  doubt- 
less indebted  for  the  energy,  courage  and  faith  which 
carried  him  on  to  wealth  and  eminence.' 

Mr.  Peter  Smith  was  born  in  Brechin,  Forfar- 
shire, Scotland,  September  21,  1S02.  He  was  the 
fourth  of  five  children,  and  bore  the  name  of  his 
f^ither,  who  was  a  carpenter  by  trade.  When  eight 
years  of  age  his  father  died,  which  left  the  mother  in 
charge  of  the  children,  and  in  straitened  circum- 
stances. The  oldest  son  was  her  only  assistance  in 
providing  for  the  support  of  the  family.  Her  means 
of  earning  a  livelihood  was  the  spinning-wheel,  which 
she  plied  with  great  diligence.  The  year  after  the 
death  of  his  father  the  lad  went  to  work  for  a  farmer 
during  the  harvest  season,  and  from  this  time  onward 
till  his  fifteenth  year  was  engaged  for  brief  periods 
in  different  employments  as  he  could  obtain  them, 
courageously  striving  to  support  himself  and  assist 
his  mother  in  her  arduous  task.  He  passed  through 
not  a  few  trying  circumstances  and  scenes  which  tested 
his  powers  of  endurance  and  perseverance.  When 
fourteen  years  of  age,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  go  to 
Glasgow,  where  his  brother  James  worked,  in  pursuit 
of  employment.  This  city  was  more  than  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  Brechin.  Over  this  distance,  on  foot 
and  alone,  drenched  by  rain  and  benumbed  by  snow, 
with  money  sufficient  only  for  one  night's  entertain- 
ment at  a  public-house,  he  boldly  plodded  his  way  to  his 
destination.  Too  proud  to  beg  for  food,  and  too  desti- 
tute to  purchase  it,  he  depended  upon  the  pity  and 
kindness  of  the  good  people  whose  doors  nece.ssity 
compelled  him  to  enter  for  shelter  and  nourishment. 
In  reviewing  this  episode  in  his  life,  he  writes :  "  It 
was  only  by  perseverance  and  the  kind  providence  of 
my  Heavenly  Father  that  I  ever  got  there." 


1  Tbe  engraving  of  Mr.  John  Smith  waa  made  from  a  photograph 
taken  when  he  was  eighty-nine  years  and  eight  months  old,  and  in  com- 
paratively good  health,  and  only  atK>ot  four  months  before  he  died. 
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He  spent  a  year  in  work  as  a  weaver  in  Glasgow, 
where  he  attended  an  evening  school  for  a  time,  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  "good  Christian  man,"  who, 
possessing  a  fine  library,  encouraged  him  in  reading 
profitable  books.  This  "  good  Christian  "  took  a  very 
lively  interest  in  the  plucky  boy,  and  suggested  to  his 
brother  James  that  weaving  was  not  the  employment 
for  which  he  was  best  adapted.  This  suggestion  was 
heeded  and  led  to  his  attaining,  through  the  influence 
of  a  maternal  uncle,  a  situation  as  apprentice  to  a 
wheelwright  in  Kerrimuir.  His  return  to  Brechin 
was  on  foot,  as  had  been  his  departure,  but  not  with- 
out money  sufficient  for  food  and  lodging.  Having 
made  a  short  visit  to  his  mother,  he  proceeded  to  his 
destination,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  of  four 
years  to  the  trade  of  a  wheelwright.  The  first  two  of 
these  years  were  uneventful.  During  the  third  his 
attention  was  specially  called  to  the  subject  of  per- 
sonal religion.  As  a  boy,  he  had  been  trained  by  his 
mother  in  the  Catechism,  to  forms  of  worship  and  to 
respect  and  value  religion.  But  at  this  time,  as  never 
before,  he  was  brought  to  see  the  importance  of  per- 
sonal piety,  and  to  seek  acceptance  with  God  through 
repentance  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  this  spiritual 
awakening  his  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  receiv- 
ed a  marked  development.  The  realities  of  the  present 
life,  its  responsibilities  and  possibilities,  and  the 
realities  of  the  life  to  come,  as  set  forth  in  the  Scrip- 
ures,  took  such  hold  upon  his  mind  and  heart  as  not 
only  to  create  him  anew  in  the  purposes  and  desires 
he  cherished,  but  also  served  to  awaken  and  enlarge 
his  mental  powers.  He  says  of  himself  at  this  time, 
"  The  Lord  led  me  in  a  wonderful  way  to  seek  salva- 
tion and  to  make  a  personal  application  of  the  truth 
of  His  Word."  The  wheelwright's  apprentice,  with 
no  schooling,  sprang  at  once  into  the  office  of  teacher. 
Overcoming  his  natural  diffidence  and  the  defects  of 
his  education,  he  took  part  in  the  social  and  prayer- 
meetings  of  the  place,  was  a  teacher  in  the  Sabbath- 
school,  and,  on  invitation,  addressed  large  audiences 
in  neighboring  places  with  acceptance  and  effect. 

Having  faithfully  served  his  apprenticeship,  on 
coming  to  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  began  to  look 
about  for  the  place  of  his  life's  work.  From  early 
youth  his  cherished  desire  had  been  to  make  his 
home  in  America.  His  brother  John  had  already 
established  himself  here.  With  him  he  communi- 
cated, making  known  his  wishes.  This  resulted  in 
his  receiving  an  invitation  from  his  brother  to  come 
to  him.  He  embarked  at  Liverpool  for  this  country 
August  1,  1822,  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket.  He 
landed  in  Boston,  where  he  was  to  meet  his  brother, 
on  September  3d  of  the  same  year,  with  one  cent  in 
his  pocket,  which  he  had  received  as  a  gift  from  one 
of  the  passengers.  His  brother  was  not  in  the  city 
to  receive  him.  The  solitary  cent  was  spent  for  a 
drink  of  ginger  beer,  and  then  the  penniless  young 
man  went  out  into  the  great  city  to  await  his  fate. 
He  was  directed  to  a  hotel  kept  by  Scotch  people. 
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where  he  received  a  cordial  welcome.  His  own  words 
best  de-rcribe  this  recejjtion.  It  was  at  the  Burns 
Tavern,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Nicholson  and  wife.  "  I  sup- 
pose that  all  the  Scotchmen  that  were  then  about 
Boston  called  to  see  me  and  get  the  news  from  Scot- 
land. I  was  feasted  as  if  I  were  some  great  charac- 
ter. In  tiie  midst  of  it  all  I  began  to  think  there 
was  too  much  whiskey  used.  I  often  look  back  with 
thankfulness  to  God  that  I  was  preserved  from  the 
temptation  of  drink,  which  was  freely  offered  to  me. 
I  was  then  in  my  twentieth  year,  and,  with  the  ex- 
citement of  lauding  on  a  foreign  shore,  I  was  in  a 
condition  to  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  temptation 
of  strong  drink;  but,  thanks  be  to  God,  I  was  saved!" 
In  a  short  time  his  brother  John  came  on,  and  a  most 
hearty  greeting  was  exchanged  between  the  brothers. 

Mr.  John  Smith  was  established  in  business  at 
Plymouth,  and  thither  they  proceeded.  Peter  en- 
tered the  employment  of  the  company  of  which  his 
brother  was  the  head  at  eight  dollars  a  month, 
"board  and  washing  included."  He  had  not  been 
here  many  months  before  he  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  religious  awakening,  similar  to  that  in 
which  lie  had  received  such  marked  benefit  while  an 
apprentice.  His  spiritual  nature  had  become  some- 
what sluggish  and  cold,  but  soon  felt  the  old  flame 
rekindled,  and  his  whole  being  revived  and  replen- 
ished by  the  love  of  God.  Again  he  resumed  the 
duties  of  a  Sabbath-school  instructor  and  became  a 
participant  in  social  prayer-meetings.  His  labors  in 
these  regards  were  well  received  and  productive  of 
good.  With  such  felicity,  earnestness  and  success 
did  he  address  assemblies  of  people,  that  he  was 
urged  by  the  good  Christians  of  the  place  to  study 
for  the  ministry  and  devote  his  life  to  preaching  the 
Gospel.  His  brother  John,  though  not  at  that  time 
a  professing  Christian,  olfcred  to  furnish  him  with 
the  money  necessary  to  obtain  a  collegiate  and  min- 
isterial education.  This  was  a  matter  for  the  most 
serious  consideration.  An  entire  change  in  the  plan 
and  labor  of  life  was  proposed.  After  long,  painful, 
prayerful  deliberation  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  ministry  was  not  the  calling  for  which  he  w;is 
best  fitted.  He  never  regretted  his  decision  on  this 
momentous  question. 

August  24,  1824,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Rebecca  Bartlett,  of  Plymouth,  with  whom 
he  lived  for  nine  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  truest 
conjugal  trust  and  afl'ection,  when  she  was  taken  from 
him  by  rleath,  leaving  five  children,  the  youngest  of 
whom  was  but  a  day  old. 

In  1825  the  tirm  of  "  John  Smith  &  Co.,  machin- 
ists," removed  to  Andover,  where  better  facilities 
were  offered  for  conducting  their  business.  Mr. 
Peter  Smith,  being  in  the  employment  of  this  com- 
pany, came  with  them  to  Andover.  Here  he  was 
soon  recognized  as  an  earnest  Christian  man,  active 
and  zealous  in  every  good  word  and  work.  He  uni- 
ted with  the  South  Church,  afterwards  with  the  West 


Church.  With  regard  to  his  Christian  work  at  this 
time,  he  says,  '•  I  was  often  called  upon  to  take  part 
in  the  prayer-meetings.  I  was  very  timid  at  first, 
but,  as  I  became  more  acquainted  with  the  brethren 
and  sisters  of  the  church,  I  gathered  more  courage, 
and  felt  that  they  would  overlook  any  imperfections 
j  in  my  speech,  if  my  daily  life  was  'such  as  becometh 
the  (iospel  of  Christ,' ''  He  was  also  quite  interested 
and  active  in  reform  measures — temperance  and  anti- 
slavery.  His  chief  pleasure,  aside  from  that  con-  I 
nected  with  his  family,  was  derived  from  his  religious 
privileges  and  activities,  and  throughout  his  life 
of  constant  engagement  in  business  affairs  the  Sab- 
bath and  the  prayer-meeting  were  ever  the  source 
to  him  of  the  most  serene  and  satisfying  enjoyment. 

Two  years  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Esther  H.  Ward,  June  5,  1835.  She  still 
survives  him,  in  a  good  old  age,  having  been  the 
mother  of  seven  children,  four  of  whom  are  living. 
Dea.  Peter  Smith  had  twelve  children,  four  of  whom 
died  before  him.  The  death  of  these  children  was  a 
severe  affliction,  but  his  faith  in  the  loving-kindness 
of  his  Heavenly  Father  and  the  Christian  faith  and 
character  of  these  departed  dear  ones  served  greatly 
to  assuage  his  grief. 

Soon  after  the  coming  of  Mr.  Dove  to  Andover,  in 
the  employment  of  John  Smith  &  Co.,  Mr.  Peter 
Smith  and  Mr.  Dove  entered  into  partnership  for  the 
manufacture  of  chalk  lines  from  cotton.  This  was  to 
be  done  with  a  machine  invented  by  Mr.  Dove.  Mr. 
Smith  proposed  to  furnish  five  hundred  dollars  to  pay 
for  the  material,  and  to  support  Mr.  Dove's  family 
while  he  should  be  engaged  in  constructing  the  ma- 
chine; Mr.  Smith  meanwhile  retaining  charge  of  his 
brother's  shop  until  there  should  be  a  good  prospect 
of  success  in  this  new  enterprise.  The  profits  of  both 
the  business  and  the  patent  for  the  machine  were  to 
be  divided  equally.  However,  before  the  enterprise 
had  made  much  headway,  Mr.  Joiin  Smith,  having 
satisfied  himself  that  the  business  would  be  a  success, 
made  an  offer  to  join  the  two  younger  men  in  his  em- 
ploy, in  this  new  venture.  This  offer  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted, being  regarded  by  the  younger  brother  as 
most  timely,  as  the  elder  had  the  means  for  starting  a 
new  enterprise. 

When  thus  constituted,  the  firm  took  the  name  of 
■'Smith,  Dove  &  Company."  The  name  wjis  after- 
wards changed  to  "  The  Smith  and  Dove  Manufactur- 
ing Company,"  and  it  has  continued  doing  business 
under  this  name  to  the  present  time,  though  all  the 
original  proprietors  have  passed  away. 

At  first  this  company  manufactured  machine  twine 
from  cotton  yarn.  In  1836  they  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  yarn  from  flax.  It  is  in  this  flax 
manufacture  that  they  have  achieved  such  signal 
success.  The  jiatterns  for  the  flax  machinery  were 
brought  from  tlic  tiax-spinning  district  of  Scotland 
by  Mr.  Dove,  who  visited  his  native  country  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  them.     The  first  invoice  of  shoe 
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thread  mndo  by  lliis  company  was  carried  to  Boston 
by  Mr.  Peter  Sniitli,  in  ii  bundle  wcigiiin!;  tliiitcen 
ponnds.  on  a  stage-coacli.  Tlie  mannfacturer  found 
great  dilKculty  iu  disposing  of  his  goods,  and  not 
till  he  became  much  discouraged  by  several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  was  he  able  to  eftect  a  sale. 

Dea.  Smith,  or  Dea.  Peter,  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  brother  .Tohn,  was 
not  coiitined  in  his  active  labors  to  the  exacting  bus- 
iness in  whicli  he  was  engaged.  He  was  a  director  in 
several  banking  and  railroad  corporations;  a  corpo- 
rate member  of  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions ;  trustee  of  Phillips  Academy 
and  the  Theological  Seminary  ;  trustee,  and  for  some 
time  president  of  the  board  of  Abbot  Academy ; 
superintendent  of  the  West  Parish  Sunday-school,  and 
deacon  of  the  church  for  a  long  series  of  years  ;  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Legislature  for  two  years,  and  deeply 
interested  in  all  public  matters  affecting  the  welfare 
of  the  town.  When  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  broke 
out,  he  was  intensely  interested  on  the  side  of  the 
country,  promoting  enlistment  by  speech  and  liberal 
contributions,  sending  his  sons  into  the  army,  and 
giving  pecuniary  assistance  to  the  government  by  the 
purchase  of  its  securities.  He  was  a  Christian  patriot 
and  ijliilantbrojiist.  The  unity  of  the  States  and  the 
freedom  of  the  slave  moved  his  soul  to  its  depths. 
In  this  warm  devotion  to  his  adopted  country  he  did 
not  forget  the  place  of  his  nativity  and  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  He  gave  liberally  to  establish  free 
schools  in  Brechin,  and  was  a  most  generous  sup- 
porter and  member  of  the  Scots  Charitable  Society,  of 
Boston. 

As  a  husband  and  father,  son  and  brother,  he  was 
an  example  worthy  of  imitation.  His  especial  delight 
was  at  his  own  hearth-stone,  with  his  numerous  fam- 
ily around  him.  His  great  anxiety  for  his  children 
ever  was  that  they  might  become  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  and  so  spend  their  lives  as  to  glorify  their 
Creator,  that  they  might  enjoy  Him  forever.  In  his 
business  relations  he  was  just,  fair,  honest,  diligent 
and  above  suspicion.  He  was  generous,  kind-hearted, 
and  on  principle,  a  promoter  of  religious  and  philan- 
thropic enterprises.  He  was  diligent  in  business, 
"  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.''  He  was  econom- 
ical, careful  in  details  and  wise  in  the  disbursement 
of  charity.  He  was  modest;  reticent  as  to  himself, 
shunning  rather  than  courting  notoriety  or  conspic- 
uous position. 

But  Deacon  Smith  had  his  limitations  and  defects. 
He  was  human.  It  may  with  justice  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  his  many  and  wide-spreading  excellencies 
of  life  and  character  would  cover  a  multitude  of  blem- 
ishes, did  they  exist.  "  He  was  a  man  into  the  four  cor- 
ners of  whose  house  there  had  shiued,  through  the  years 
of  his  pilgrimage,  the  light  of  the  glory  of  God.''  In  the 
dawning  light  of  July  G,  1880,  at  the  age  of  nearly 
seventy-eight,  with  a  mind  unclouded,  with  a  heart 
still    warm    with  tenderest  love,  his   ransomed    spirit 


gently,  peacefully,  sweetly  sank  to  rest  on  the  bosom 
of  his  Lord. 

Mk.  Joiix  Dove  was  bom  in  Brechin,  Forfarshire, 
Scotland,  May  5,  1805.  In  early  life  his  opportuni- 
ties for  education,  while  limited,  were  somewhat  su- 
perior to  those  enjoyed  by  his  townsmen  with  whom 
he  was  afterwards  associated  iu  business.  He  was  a 
schoolmate  and  playmate  of  the  celebrated  astronomer. 
Professor  Nicliol,  and  the  no  less  celebrated  preacher. 
Dr.  Guthrie.  He  was  not,  however,  distinguished  for 
his  studiousness  and  proficiency  in  school  studies 
at  this  early  day.  He  preferred  to  spend  his  time  in 
getting  up  some  mechanical  contrivance  for  his  own 
amusement  and  that  of  his  associates.  The  bent  of  his 
mind  was  decidedly  towards  mechanics.  On  leaving 
school  he  followed  this  natural  bent  and  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  machinist.  There  he  was  systematically 
and  carefully  trained,  according  to  the  custom  of  that 
day  and  country,  iu  all  the  details  of  the  craft.  On 
leaving  the  shop  of  his  master  he  was  a  thorough 
workman,  qualified  to  engage  in  the  business  on  his 
own  account. 

But  remunerative  employment  was  difiicult  to  ob- 
tain in  Scotland.  He  married,  and,  when  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  finding  it  far  from  an  easy  task  to 
support  a  family  from  the  proceeds  of  his  labor,  he 
began  seriously  to  meditate  trying  his  fortune  in  a 
foreign  land.  Australia  and  America  were  the  two 
countries  then  presenting  the  greatest  inducements 
for  emigration.  After  much  inquiry  and  thought  he 
fixed  upon  the  latter  as  his  future  home.  Leaving 
his  native  country,  he  landed  in  New  York  in  1833. 
Here  he  found  employment  for  a  year.  But  this  was 
unsatisfying.  At  this  crisis  in  his  history  a  slight 
circumstance — providential,  he  was  accustomed  to 
regard  it — intervened  to  determine  his  life-work. 

The  brothers,  Peter  and  John  Smith,  to'wnsmen  of 
his,  had  preceded  him,  and  were  located  in  An- 
dover.  Peter  had  been  in  childhood  for  a  short  time 
a  school-mate.  He  had  also  been  for  some  months 
a  fellow-workman  in  the  same  shop  with  him.  Be- 
fore leaving  his  native  city,  Sir.  Dove  had  received 
a  letter  from  an  aged  citizen  of  the  place,  introduc- 
ing him  to  Mr.  John  Smith.  This  letter,  written  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Dove's  father,  and  by  a  friend  of 
the  Smith  and  Dove  families,  had  been  put  at  the 
bottom  of  his  trunk  by  the  young  man,  as  a  thing  of 
little  practical  use,  and  was  forgotten.  There  it  lay 
for  a  year  after  his  arrival  in  New  York.  One  day, 
on  an  overhauling  of  the  trunk,  this  forgotten  letter 
came  to  light.  The  unsettled  condition  of  Mr.  Dove 
led  him  to  use  it  as  a  possible  means  of  obtaining 
suitable  employment.  The  letter,  being  forwarded  to 
Andover,  reached  its  destination  just  at  the  time 
when  Mr.  John  Smith  was  preparing  to  take  a  busi- 
ness trip  to  Wa.shington.  On  his  \vay  thither  he  stop- 
ped over  in  New  York  to  see  his  correspondent  and 
countryman.  In  the  friendly  interview  which  took 
place  between  the   natives   of  Brechin  in   a  foreign 
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city,  they  were  drawn  towards  each  other,  not  only 
by  their  common  nativity,  but  also  by  sympathy  and 
mutual  respect.  It  also  appeared  that  Mr.  Smith, 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  needed  a 
well-trained  machinist  to  oversee  his  shop,  and  that, 
in  this  regard,  Mr.  Dove  was  just  the  right  man  for  the 
place.  It  was  soon  arranged  that  he  should  go  on  to 
Andover,  make  a  personal  examination  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  see  if  some  arrangement  might  be  made  be- 
tween him  and  the  company,  by  which  he  could 
enter  their  service  to  their  mutual  advantage.  Find- 
ing the  condition  of  things  satisfactory,  he  at  once 
engaged  with  the  Machine  Company,  and  went  to 
work  in  their  shop. 

But  his  fertile  mind  could  not  be  confined  to  the 
routine  of  his  daily  labor.  His  busy  thoughts  were 
alert  to  discover  some  way  by  which  certain  products, 
made  by  hand,  might  more  readily  be  made  by  ma- 
chinery. The  problem  was  to  devise  machinery 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  result  was  his  inven- 
tion of  a  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  chalk-twine 
from  cotton  thread,  and  also  a  partnership  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Peter  Smith,  in  which  the  new  ma- 
chine was  to  be  utilized.  But,  before  this  enterprise 
had  gone  into  operation,  Mr.  John  Smith  entered  into 
the  i)artncrship,  and  the  plan  was  chan<;ed.  Instead 
of  manufacturing  cotton  twine  tliey  resolved  on  the 
manufacture  of  tii\x  thread  by  machinery. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  such  thread  made  by 
machinery  in  the  country.  Mr.  Dove  was  sent  to 
Scotland  to  obtain  drawings  for  the  requisite  ma- 
chinery, which  he  speedily  secured.  His  labor  in  this 
direction  was  made  the  more  easy  from  the  fact  that 
his  father  was  at  that  time  proprietor  of  flax-spin- 
ning mills  on  the  South  Esk  Kiver,  about  four  miles 
south  of  Brechin. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Dove  in  this  new  company 
was  that  of  superintendent  of  machinery.  In  this 
employment  he  found  much  pleasure.  The  construc- 
tion and  management  of  machinery,  and  the  overcom- 
ing of  difliculties  in  its  working,  gave  his  mind  its 
appropriate  exercise  and  consequent  satisfaction.  It 
was  a  common  remark  of  his  :  "  I  never  enjoy  myself 
better  than  when  my  mind  is  taxed  to  overcome  some 
mechanical  ditliciilty." 

Aside  Irom  his  aptness  for  mechanics  and  his 
genius  for  mechanical  invention,  Mr.  Dove  had  a  de- 
cided taste  for  scientific  studies  in  other  directions. 
In  his  hours  of  recreation  ho  turned  to  them  with 
delight.  Had  his  chief  attention  been  given  to  the 
natural  sciences  instead  of  the  opplication  of  me- 
clianics,  he  would  (iciubtiess  have  distinguislied  him- 
self as  a  scientist  in  the  special  direction  to  wiiich  he 
would  have  given  his  energies  and  his  life. 

He  was  something  more  than  a  skillful  machinist 
and  successful  business  man.  He  had  a  loving  heart, 
full  of  sympathy  for  the  ignorant  and  poor.  He  gave 
freely  to  the  needy  ami  to  objects  of  charity,  lie  was 
especially  interested  in,  and  generous  towards,  institu- 


tions of  learning.  He  found  pleasure  in  assisting 
promising  but  poor  young  men  to  obtain  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. In  co-operation  with  his  aswjciates  in  business) 
he  contributed  liberally  to  found  a  free  high  school 
in  his  native  city.  In  like  manner,  with  his  associ- 
ates, he  contributed  largely  to  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary. To  the  Memorial  Hall  building  and  Library 
he  gave  seven  thousand  dollars.  He  was  a  warm  and 
liberal  friend  of  temperance  and  the  slave.  While 
thus  prosperous  and  benevolent,  he  was  never  assum- 
ing, self-conceited,  or  exacting  in  his  treatment  of  the 
less  successful.  While  firm  in  his  convictions  and 
independent  in  his  conduct,  he  was  modest  in  his 
demeanor  towards  others  not  in  agreement  with  him- 
self. In  a  word,  he  was  a  practical  no  less  than  a  pro- 
fessed Christian.  He  united  with  the  church  at  the 
West  Parish  July  4,  1841,  and  ever  after  honored  his 
profession.  His  piety  was  of  the  reticent,  unostenta- 
tious sort,  not  given  to  much  talk,  but  operative  in 
his  daily  life.  It  was  influential  in  his  treatment  of 
his  workmen,  in  his  bearing  towards  the  poor  and 
ignorant,  in  his  business  transactions,  in  his  daily  in- 
tercourse with  his  fellow-citizens,  in  his  strict  and 
what  some  would  call  Puritanical  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  (he  reading  ui)on  that  day  scarcely  any  book  • 
but  the  Bible),  in  his  regular  and  reverent  attention  to 
family  worship,  in  a  general  interest  in  the  ])romotion 
of  religion  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  the  cultivation 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  that  would  be  at  peace 
with  all  men.  His  example  as  a  business  man  of 
sound  judgment,  unimpeachable  honesty,  unques- 
tioned honor,  always  true  and  reliable,  gentle,  cordial, 
cheerful  and  devout,  is  still  felt  as  a  ble.'-sing  by  his 
fellow-citizens.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Andover, 
Nov.  20,  1870. 

Smith  &  Dove  Manufaotorixo  Company.— In 
the  fall  of  1834,  Mr.  John  Dove  and  Mr.  Peter  Smith, 
both  then  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  John  Smith  in  his 
machine  shop,  the  latter  as  supcrintciulent,  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  form  a  partnership  for  the  manu- 
facture of  chalk-twine  from  cotton,  Mr.  Dove  having 
invented  a  machine  for  that  purpose.  The  machine 
of  Mr.  Dove  was  to  be  patented.  Before  this  was  ac- 
complished, and  while  the  new  partners  were  hesitat- 
ing about  the  best  way  of  procedure,  in  1835,  they 
werejoined  by  Mr.  John  Smith  bringing  in  capital  to 
their  aid.  But  before  actually  starting  operations 
the  plan  was  modified,  and  it  was  determined  to  set 
up  the  nnmufaclure  of  Hax  thread.  This  led  to  the 
sending  of  Mr.  Dove  to  Scotland  to  obtain  drawings 
of  nax-spiiining  machinery.  These  he,  with  some  dif- 
ficulty, obtained,  an<l  relurneil  alter  a  few  months' 
absence,  when  the  proper  machinery  was  made  in  the 
nuichine  shop  of  Mr.  .lolin  Smith.  In  the  mean  time 
Mr.  Smith  erected  a  building  of  brick,  on  the  \vest 
side  of  the  Shawshin  Bivcr,  in  Frye  Village,  opposite 
his  machine  shop,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
business,  which  went  into  operation  in  1835.  The 
goods  mauulactured  were  flax  yarns  for  carpet  weav- 
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ers,  sail  twines,  shoe  thread  and  other  goods  of  a  like 
character.  At  that  time  ll\ere  was  no  flax-spinning 
machinery  in  operation  in  the  country.  All  the  goods 
of  the  class  they  made  that  were  in  the  market  were 
imported. 

There  had  been,  as  early  as  1S20,  an  enter|>rise  of  a 
similar  character  started  in  Patterson,  N.  Y.,  but  after 
a  short  existence  it  failed.  The  Messrs.  Smith  &  Dove 
may  he  said  to  have  been  the  first  successful  manufac- 
turers of  flax  thread  by  machinery  and  power  in  the 
country.  They  had  no  competitors  at  the  start,  nor 
for  some  time  after,  in  America. 

Their  competitors  were  foreign  manufacturers,  chiefly 
the  mills  of  Great  Britain.  At  first  tliey  met  with  con- 
siderable difliculty  in  disposing  of  their  product,  there 
being  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  foreign  article  on 
the  part  of  both  merchant  and  consumer.  This  had 
to  be  overcome  by  the  manufacture  of  an  equally 
good  or  better  class  of  goods,  at  a  cheaper  rate  if  pos- 
sible. These  enterprisini;  manufacturers  undertook 
this  difficult  task.  That  they  succeeded  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  within  a  few  years  they  secured  a  market 
for  all  the  goods  they  could  make,  and  a  reputation 
for  the  quality  of  their  goods  that  placed  them  on  an 
equal  footing  in  the  market  with  the  best  foreign 
made  of  the  same  grade.  In  less  than  eight  years 
from  the  start  the  demand  for  their  threads  exceeded 
their  ability  for  manufacturing.  This  led  to  the  pur- 
chase, on  the  1st  of  December,  184.3,  of  the  mill 
privilege  and  buildings  of  the  woolen-mills  at  Abbot 
Village. 

These  mills  had  been  established  in  1S14  by  the 
brothers  Abel  and  Paschal  Abbot.  They  at  first  built 
a  wooden  mill  on  the  west  side  of  the  Shawshin,  after- 
wards, as  their  business  increased,  adding  other  build- 
ings. In  these  mills  were  manufactured  flannel  and 
cassimeres,  and  cotton  and  woolen  yarns  were  spun 
for  sale,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  farmers, 
who  came  from  a  considerable  distance  with  their 
wool  to  have  it  spun  for  domestic  uses.  This  enter- 
prise was  pecuniarily  unsuccessful,  and,  in  the  finan- 
cial crisis  of  1837,  the  Abbots  were  obliged  to  suc- 
cumb. 

Besides  the  business  of  the  brothers  Abbot  in  this 
village  there  was,  on  tiie  east  side  of  the  river,  a  stone 
mill,  in  which  the  manufacture  of  flannels  was  com- 
menced in  1824  and  continued  for  some  years  by 
James  Howarth's  sons,  under  the  firm-name  of  "John 
Howarth  &  Company."  This  company  also  failed  in 
the  financial  crisis  of  1837.  The  property  of  this 
company  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Henry  II.  Stevens, 
of  Xorth  Andover,  and  others,  who  carried  on  the 
woolen  manufacture  till  1843,  when  they  also  sold  out 
their  interest  to  Smith,  Dove  &  Company. 

The  mills  on  both  -ides  of  the  river  were  repaired 
and  furnished  with  flax-spinning  machinery,  thus 
very  essentially  enlarging  the  producing  capacity  of 
the  company.  Still  the  demand  for  their  goods  kept 
pace  with  the  production,  and  a  lucrative  business 


was  carried  on  for  a  series  of  years — .John  Smith  hav- 
ing the  general  management  of  the  mercantile  and 
financial  department,  Peter  Smith  the  superintendence 
of  the  mills  and  of  the  operatives,  and  Mr.  Dove  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  machinery,  looking  not  only  to  its 
running,  but  also  to  any  improvement  that  would  in- 
crease its  efliciency. 

In  181)4  the  firm  underwent  some  nicxlifications.  A 
joint  stock  company  was  organized.  The  sons  of  the 
original  proprietors — Joseph  W.,  son  of  John  Smith, 
James  B.,  son  of  Peter  Smith,  Ge-irge  W.  W.,  son  of 
John  Dove— and  George  H.  Torr  were  taken  into  the 
comjjany.  From  that  time  to  this  the  business  has 
been  successfully  prosecuted,  necessitating  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings,  and  in  all  directions  an  en- 
largement of  their  capacity  for  the  production  of 
goods. 

Other  mills  producing  the  same  class  of  goods  have 
sprung  up  in  the  country,  so  that,  of  late  years,  the 
competition  has  been  more  sharp,  thus  demanding 
more  close  attention  to  all  the  minor  details  of  the 
business  and  reducing  to  a  degree  ils  profits.  It  is 
still  a  profitable  business  as  at  present  managed. 

The  original  promoters  and  proprietors  have  all 
passed  away,  Mr.  Dove  dying  first  in  1876,  Mr.  Peter 
Smith  in  ISSO  and  Mr.  John  Smith  in  1886. 

The  property  is  now  owned  and  operated  by  the 
heirs  of  the  above-named  original  proprietors.  Joseph 
W.  Smith  is  president  of  the  company ;  James  B. 
Smith,  George  W.  W.  Dove  and  George  H.  Torr  are 
directors,  and  the  latter  is  secretary,  treasurer  and 
general  manager.  Mr.  Torr  came  into  the  emjjloy- 
ment  of  the  firm  in  1858,  taking  charge  of  its  books, 
leaving  for  this  position  a  situation  he  held  with  the 
Cocheco  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Dover,  N.  H- 
On  the  resignation  by  Mr.  Peter  Smith  of  his  position 
as  treasurer  and  agent  in  1876,  Mr.  Torr  was  chosen 
to  fill  his  place,  having,  by  eighteen  years'  service  in 
the  employment  of  the  company,  merited  and  secured 
their  confidence  in  him  as  a  man  of  the  strictest  in- 
tegrity, of  sagacity,  of  untiring  industry  and  of  good 
business  ability.  The  business  of  the  company  under 
its  present  management  is  apparently  prosperous. 
The  help  employed  is  of  the  best  character.  A  strike 
or  lock-out  has  never  been  known  in  its  history.  A 
large  number  of  the  emj)loy6s  are  from  Scotland,  and 
make  permanent  and  valuable  citizens. 

The  original  firm  was  rarely  constituted.  They 
were,  in  the  first  place,  all  of  them,  men  who  had 
been  trained  in  the  school  of  poverty — who  knew 
what  it  was  to  struggle  for  their  daily  bread — men  who 
had  the  daring  to  breast  difficuUies,  dangers  and  fear- 
ful haTdshii)s — men  whom  no  obstacles  or  failures 
could  cast  down  or  greatly  discourage.  Secondly, 
they  were  all  men  of  great  energy  and  native  ca- 
pacity for  business.  Though  possessing  but  a  meagre 
education  from  the  schools,  they  had  been  taught  in 
the  weaver's  room,  in  the  wheelwright's  shop,  in  their 
contacts  with  men,  lessons  in  endurance,  persistent 
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effort  and  sagacious  cniiiliict,  which  gave  them  a  men- 
tal training  and  prattii-al  knowledge  well  calculated 
to  fit  them  lor  their  after-career.  They  were  also 
men  of  tried  and  unimpeachable  integrity,  altogether 
trustworthy,  and  trusting  implicitly  each  other.  They 
were  not  only  native?  of  the  same  city,  but  their 
general  views  of  life,  its  moralities  and  duties,  were 
much  the  same.  They  were  alike  religious,  and  ac- 
knowledged their  obligation  to  serve  God  with  their 
substance  as  with  their  speech.  So  harmonious  were 
they  in  their  opinions,  judgments  and  sentiments  as 
to  business  affairs,  moral  duties  and  religious  obliga- 
tions, that  there  never  was  any  serious  disagreement 
between  them  on  any  matter,  and  never  an  angry  or 
harsh  word  passed  from  one  to  another  during  their 
long  connection. 

Their  diversities  of  judgment  but  served  to  in- 
crease the  sum  total  of  their  combined  practical 
wisdom.  While  diverse  in  temper,  they  were 
united  in  conduct.  So  in  agreement  were  they  as  to 
contribute  jointly  in  their  large  donations  to  benefi- 
cent objects— such  as  Brechin  Hall,  the  free  schools 
in  the  city  of  Brechin  an<l  the  Jfemorial  Hall. 

Aud  further,  each  was  especially  adapted  to  fill 
that  department  of  the  work  in  which  he  engaged. 
Mr.  John  Smith  was  by  nature  a  skillful  financier, 
a  far-seeing  and  sagacious  manager  of  monetary  affairs. 
Mr.  Peter  Smith  had  a  talent  for  the  management  of 
men  and  the  minute  regulation  of  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  a  large  industrial  establishment.  Mr.  Dove 
had  a  genius  for  mechanics.  To  work  amongst  ma- 
chinery, search  out  its  defects,  make  improvements, 
invent  new  methods  and  combinations,  and  thus  get 
the  most  possible  out  of  a  given  plant,  was  his  great 
delight.  They  were  a  cord  of  triple  strands  which, 
thus  bound  together,  made  a  cable  of  rare  strength. 
Such  a  combination  is  seldom  seen,  and,  when  seen, 
commands  our  admiration,  and  is  sure  of  success. 

B.iLLAIin  V.\I,E    MANUFACTt'UISG     COMPANY. — 

When  the  Ballard  Vale  Manufacturing  Company  was 
incorporated,  in  1836,  the  village  contained  but  a  few 
scattered  and  cheap  houses.  Mr.  John  Marland  was 
the  enterprising  manager  and  treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany. Some  Boston  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  a  few 
citizens  of  Andovcr  were  associated  with  the  Marland 
Brothers  in  this  enterprise.  The  first  business  en- 
gaged in  was  the  manufacture  of  flannels.  This  was 
profitable.  But  Mr.  John  Marland  was  not  satisfied 
with  this  moiusure  of  prosperity.  His  ambition  craved 
a  larger  business  and  a  variety  of  production.  He 
experimented  a  little  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  and 
eet  the  farmers  to  work  in  planting  mulberry  trees. 
He  aimed  not  only  to  take  the  lead  in  the  country  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  finest  flannels,  but  also  in  that 
of  the  choicest  woolen  fabrics  of  all  kinds. 

In  184.'i  he  starteil  the  manufacture  of  delaines  and 
stulf  goods,  and,  for  this  purpose,  imported  fr<im  Kng- 
land  the  latest  style  of  machinery  adapted  to  it.  His 
activity  cstunded  beyond  the  Vale.    In  other  parts  of 


the  country  he  superintended  the  erection  of  delaine 
mills,  taking  an  interest  in  them.  His  ambition  and 
enterprise  went  beyond  the  manufacture  of  textile 
fabrics  to  that  of  machinery.  For  this  latter  pur- 
pose he  erected  a  large  stone  building  at  the  Vale,  in 
which  Ire  purposed  to  carry  on  the  manufacture,  not 
only  of  factory  machinery,  but  that  of  locomotives 
and  all  other  products  of  a  like  nature. 

These  extended  aud  varied  operations  were  beyond 
the  financial  ability  of  the  company,  and  beyond  the 
business  ability  of  Mr.  Marland  as  well.  The  com- 
pany failed,  the  stockholders  lost  heavily  and  Mr. 
Marland's  career  as  a  manufacturer  closed. 

Mr.  Marland  was  a  man  of  boundless  ambition,  of 
large  projects,  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  of  su- 
preme confidence  in  himself,  daring,  but  indiscreet. 
His  attempts  largely  exceeded  his  means.  He  had 
the  genius  of  an  inventor.  Could  his  ability  as  a 
manufacturer,  his  knowledge  of  the  special  business 
in  which  he  at  first  engaged  and  his  indomitable  en- 
ergy have  been  under  the  control  of  a  cool  head, 
steadied  by  practical  wisdom,  his  success  must  have 
been  phenomenal.  Soon  after  his  failure  he  went  to 
England  seeking  to  retrieve  his  fortunes,  returning, 
however,  the  next  year.  Again,  in  I808,  he  went  to 
England,  returning  in  1861.  But  he  was  unable  to 
secure  the  confidence  of  moneyed  men  so  as  to  start 
up  another  business.  He  settled  down  in  a  modest, 
quiet  but  comfortable  home  in  Andover  for  some 
years.  But  his  restless.mind  sought  occupation.  He 
obtained  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Maine  upon  which 
he  engaged  in  farming.  Here  he  lived  two  years  in- 
dustriously cultivating  the  soil.  This  labor  was  too 
arduous  for  him.  He  contracted  a  disease  of  the 
heart,  and  died  April  16,  1865,  aged  sixty-two  years 
and  four  months. 

The  flannel-mill,  after  the  failure  of  the  company, 
came  into  the  hand-s  of  its  treasurer,  Mr.  .1.  Putnam 
Bradlee,  of  Boston,  who  was  a  creditor  of  the  com- 
jjany  to  a  considerable  amount.  When  he  purchased 
the  property  he  knew  nothing  aboiitthe  manufacture 
of  flannel,  but  at  once  applied  himself  to  acquire  the 
requisite  knowleilge.  Concentrating  his  indomitable 
energy  and  masterly  business  tact  upon  the  work,  he 
was  soon  able  to  pay  up  the  stockhoblers,  whose  stock 
he  had  purchased,  from  the  i)rofits  of  the  mills.  The 
flannels  here  manufactured  have  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion for  beauty  and  quality,  in  this  and  in  foreign 
countries,  second  to  that  of  uo  other  establishment  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.  The  business  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Bradlee  became  very  profitable,  so  that,  at  his 
death,  he  left  an  estate  valued  at  over  a  million  of 
dollars,  most  of  which,  at  the  decease  of  his  surviv- 
ing sister,  is  to  be  devoted  to  charitable  purposes. 

Mr.  Bradlee  not  only  profiled  himself  by  the  run- 
ning of  these  mills;  he  was  also  of  great  service  to  the 
village  and  to  a  large  number  of  em]>loycs  and  their 
families.  When  other  enterprises  in  the  place  failed, 
and  loss  and  discouragement  came  to  the  pniple  of  the 
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villiige.  wlieii  tinancinl  stress  closed  other  similnr  estab- 
lishments aiul  their  operatives  were  set  adril't,his  mills 
were  kept  in  full  operation  nnil  his  employ^a  paid 
their  customary  wages.  By  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  January,  1887,  Ballard  Vale  met  with  a  severe  loss. 
There  was  sincere  mourning  among  his  work-jteople 
when  the  news  of  his  decease  was  spread  through  the 
rooms  of  the  factory. 

>Ir.  Bradlee  e^e^  had  the  interests  of  his  employes 
at  heart,  and  did  everything  in  his  power  to  better 
their  condition.  The  ivsult  is  that  Ballard  Vale  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  manufacturing  villages 
in  the  !?tale.  Evening  schools  were  established,  a 
selected  library  of  some  two  thousand  volumes  pro- 
vided and  a  public  hall  and  reading-room  erected.  A 
course  of  lectures  and  concerts  was  given  every  win- 
ter. All  this  was  free  to  his  employes.  The  churches 
in  the  village — three  in  number,  Jlethndist,  Congrega- 
tional and  Roman  Catholic — have  all  been  furnished 
and  repaired  at  his  expense. 

Since  his  death  the  mills  have  been  operated  by 
his  executors  and  trustees  in  accordance  with  the 
methods  he  had  established. 

Crak^head  and  Kintz  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany.— The  stone  building  erected  for  a  machine- 
shop  by  Mr.  Marland  was,  for  a  time,  used  by  a  Boston 
corporation,  called  the  Whipple  File  and  Steel  Com- 
pany. This  company,  in  the  spirit  of  the  original 
designer  of  its  work-shop,  laid  out  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  buildings,  machinery  and  improvements, 
and,  for  a  time,  cariied  on  an  extensive  business  in 
the  manufacture  of  steel  and  files.  After  a  few  years, 
either  from  misfortune,  mismanagement  or  the  lack 
of  business  sagacity  iu  its  inception  and  conduct,  the 
losses  of  the  company  were  so  great  that  they  were 
forced  to  close  up  their  shops.  The  extensive  build- 
ings remained  for  a  number  of  years  unoccupied — 
going  tc!  decay. 

A  new  company,  called  the  Craighead  and  Kintz 
Manufacturing  Company,  now  occupies  a  portion  of 
the  file-shops.  This  company  was  started  in  1881?  for 
the  manufacture  of  brass  and  bronze  goods  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous character.  It  is  now  in  successful  opera- 
tion, employing  some  two  hundred  and  eighty  hands, 
much  the  larger  portion  of  whom  are  men.  Their 
products  amount  to  about  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  yearly. 

A  number  of  other  manufacturing  enterprises  have 
been  started  at  Ballard  Vale,  first  and  last,  within  the 
past  thirty  years,  which  have  flourished  for  a  brief 
period  and  then  disappeared.  The  only  business  that 
has  been  carried  on  there  successfully  for  a  series  of 
years  has  been  that  of  the  fine  flannel-mill  of  Captain 
Bradlee.  This  has  prospered  and  held  on  steadily  in 
times  of  financial  stringency,  as  well  as  in  times  of 
financial  plethora.  The  whole  outcome  has  been  a 
large  fortune,  which  Captain  Bradlee  has  left  mostly 
for  charitable  purposes,  after  the  decease  of  his 
maiden  sister. 


The  Tyeu  Rubber  Company.— The  Tyer  Rubber 
Company  was  incorporated  February,  ISTti.  It  manu- 
factures rubber  goods  in  what  was  formerly  a  shop  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  Company.  Among  the 
various  articles  manufactured  by  this  corporation  are 
to  be  found  the  diagonal  rubber  cloth  used  in  the 
Congress  Arctic  overshoe,  and  a  line  of  goods  in  use 
for  medical  and  surgical  purposes.  The  company 
employs  about  fifty  hands,  mostly  females. 

The  founder  of  this  company,  as  the  name  indicates, 
was  Mr.  Henry  George  Tyer.  Mr.  Tyer  was  born  in 
England  in  1812.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1840. 
His  first  settlement  here  was  iu  New  Jersey,  where  he 
was  connected  with  the  rubber  business.  After  re- 
maining there  for  a  time  he  removed  to  Andover,  first 
establishing  himself  at  Ballard  Vale,  but  afterwards, 
in  lS5t5,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  centre  of  the 
towu,  to  which  locality  he  removed  his  business. 
Since  this  removal  the  business  has  gradually  in- 
creased till  it  has  reached  it  present  respectable 
amount. 

Mr.  Tyer  was  an  inventor  in  the  line  of  rubber  and 
rubber  goods.  He  discovered  the  method  of  produc- 
ing white  rubber,  from  which  all  the  white  rubber 
articles  now  manufactured  are  made.  The  full  value 
of  this  discovery  he  did  not  at  first  appreciate,  and 
consequently  did  not  take  the  necessary  steps  to  de- 
rive from  it  the  remuneration  to  which  he  was  reason- 
ably entitled.  The  "  Compo  shoe  "  is  an  invention  of 
his, — also  the  Arctic  over- shoe  and  the  diagonal  rub- 
ber cloth.  For  these  and  other  inventions  he  re- 
ceived letters  patent,  and  from  some  of  them  derived 
a  fair  remuneration. 

Mr.  Tyer  was  a  business  man,  confining  himself 
largely  to  his  calling,  and,  in  his  business  relations 
and  transactions,  was  strictly  upright,  straight-for- 
ward and  reliable.  By  nature  he  was  reticent,  self- 
contained,  and  was  seldom  seen  in  the  public  gather- 
ings of  the  people.  He  was  courteous  in  manner, 
and  had  the  bearing  of  a  well-to-do  Englishman,  in- 
tent upon  his  own  affairs.  He  was  a  warm  adherent 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and,  as  an  officer  and  com- 
municant in  Christ  Church,  did  much  to  advance  its 
interest  and  maintain  its  worship.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  energy  and  persistency  of  purpose,  who  saw 
things  clearly  and  pursued  the  right,  according  to  his 
judgment,  with  vigor.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
Christian  religion,  and  a  devout  worshipper  of  his 
God,  after  the  customs  of  his  fathers,  and  the  mother 
church  he  so  heartily  revered  and  tenderly  loved. 
He  died  at  his  residence  in  Andover  on  July  10, 1882, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Christ  Church,  in 
"  consecrated  ground,"  for  which  he  had  a  reverential 
regard  too  seldom  seen  among  our  native  inhabitants. 

BANKS  AND  INSURANCE. 

The  Andover  National  Bank. — This  bank  was 
originally  chartered  by  the  State  Legislature,  in  1826, 
under  the  name  of  the  President,  Directors  and  Com- 
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pany  of  the  Andover  Bank.  The  corporators  were 
Samuel  Farrar,  Joseph  Kittrcilge,  Amos  Abbot, 
Nathaniel  Swift,  Amos  Spaulding,  Henry  Skinner, 
Francis  Kidder,  Hobart  Clark  and  Mark  Newman. 
April  3,  1826,  Amos  Blanchard  was  chosen  cashier. 
October  3,  ]S2(;,  Samuel  Farrar  was  chosen  president. 
The  first  semi-annual  dividend  of  three  and  one-half 
per  cent,  was  declared  March  2,  1827.  The  same  rate 
was  continued  till  April,  1837,  with  the  exception  of 
one  in  April,  1832,  of  three  per  cent.  After  passing 
four  dividends,  they  were  resumed  at  the  same  rate 
and  so  continued  till  1842.  For  the  five  succeeding 
years  the  average  rate  was  two  and  seventy-two  hun- 
dredths dollars.  From  this  date  till  18().')  the  rate  of 
dividends  varied  from  three  and  one-fourth  dollars  to 
three  and  eighty-three  hundredths  dollars. 

In  1865  the  bank  was  reorganized  under  the  law.s 
of  the  United  States,  and  took  the  name  of  "  The 
Andovcr  National  Bank."  Since  that  it  has  paid  four 
per  cent,  semi-annual  dividends  for  five  years,  five  per 
cent,  for  eight  years,  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  for 
four  years,  and  a  trifle  more  than  three  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  till  1887. 

The  bank,  like  other  national  banks  in  the  State, 
has  jiaid  the  ta.xcs  assessed  upon  the  shares  of  its 
stockholders,  amounting  in  1886  to  over  $3080. 

In  184?  Deacon  Blanchard  resigned  his  oflice  of 
cashier,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Edward  Taylor. 

Deacon  Taylor  resigned  in  May,  1845,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Francis  Cogswell,  Esq. 

Esquire  Cogswell  resigned  in  October,  18.56,  to  take 
the  oflice  of  president  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Kail- 
road,  and  was  succeeded  by  Moses  Foster,  Escj.,  who 
has  held  the  oflice  continuously  to  the  present  lime, 
twenty-one  years. 

Esquire  Farrar  held  the  oflice  of  president  till  Octo- 
ber. 18u(),  thirty  years,  when  he  resigned,  and  .John 
Flint,  Esq.,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  place. 

Esquire  Flint  held  the  office  till  his  decease,  in 
June,  1873.  Professor  John  L.  Taylor  was  chosen  to 
succeed  Mr.  Flint,  and  held  the  oflice  till  Jan.,  1880. 

I'rofessor  Taylor  was  succeeded  by  Deacon  Edward 
Taylor,  treasurer  of  Phillips  Academy,  who  still  holds 
the  oflice. 

All  the  presidents  of  the  bank  have  been  treasurers 
of  Phillips  Academy  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Flint. 

The  present  directors  are  Edward  Taylor,  George 
W.  W.  Dove,  Moses  T.  Stevens,  Joseph  A.  Smart, 
Josc|ili  W.  Smith,  .Fohn  H.  Flint  and  John  F.  Kim- 
ball. 

The  bank  has  always  been  conservative  in  its  man- 
agement, running  few  risks,  and  hence  incurring  few 
losses. 

Andover  Savin-qs  Baxk.— The  Andovcr  .Savings 
Bank  was  incor|)oralcd  in  1834.  The  first  president 
of  the  bank  was  Deacon  Amos  Abbot,  who  was 
chosBn  February  9, 1835,  and  resigned  January  1, 1845. 
His  succesior  was  Nathan  W.  Hazen,  Esq.,  chosen 
January  1,  1845,  and  resigned  January  1,  1852.     Mr. 


Samuel  Gray  was  chosen  January  1,  1852,  and  re- 
signed January  1,  1801.  His  successor  was  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel Swift,  who  was  chosen  January  7,  1861,  and 
resigned  in  1878.  Mr.  John  E.  Abbot  was  chosen  in 
1879,  and  continued  till  his  death,  in  1881.  Moses 
Foster,  Esq.,  was  chosen  May  16,  1881,  and  is  still  in 
office. 

The  treasurers  of  the  bank  have  been  Mr.  John 
F'lint,  chosen  February  23,  18.35,  and  resigned  Octo- 
ber 1,  1870;  Mr.  John  F.  Kimball,  chosen  September 
15,  1870,  and  still  continues  in  office. 

The  amount  of  deposits  in  1886  was  $1,696,587. 
Profits  on  hand  at  that  time,  $.50,123.  The  guaran- 
teed fund  is  $55,000. 

The  bank,  as  will  be  seen,  is  in  good  financial 
standing,  has  uniformly  been  honestly  and  judiciously 
managed,  and  has  paid  fair  dividends  semi-annually 
to  its  depositors.  By  its  regulations  no  one  person 
can  place  on  deposit  to  his  own  account  more  than 
five  thousand  dollars. 

Merrijiac  Mutual  Fibe  Insurance  Company. 
—'This  company  was  incorporated  by  the  General 
Court,  February,  1828,  for  the  limited  term  of  twenty- 
eight  yeare,  the  act  of  incorporation  to  take  eftect 
when  subscribers  for  insurance  should  be  obtained  to 
the  amount  of  8100,000.  This  amount  was  speedily 
obtained,  and  in  the  month  of  April  of  the  same  year 
the  company  was  organized,  choosing  for  its  first 
president  Hobart  Clark,  Esq.  Mr.  Clafk  served  till 
April,  1839,  and  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Merrill, 
Esq.,  who  served  till  the  time  of  his  death,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1869,  and  was  succeeded  by  Nathan  W.  Hazen, 
Esq.,  who  served  till  January,  1875,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Samuel  Gr.ay,  who  served  till  Novem- 
ber, 1880,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  William  S.  Jen- 
kins, the  present  president. 

Samuel  Phillips,  Esq.,  was  the  first  secretary.  He 
served  one  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Mer- 
rill, Esq.,  who  served  till  December  19,  1835,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Samuel  Gray,  who  served  till  1885, 
his  successor  being  Mr.  Joseph  A,  Smart,  the  present 
secretary.  ' 

This  company  has  had  its  office  in  Andover  from 
the  first,  though  doing  a  large  portion  of  its  business 
in  other  towns  and  cities.  Its  executive  oflicei-s  have 
always  been  citizens  of  this  town.  Its  business  has 
been  conducted  in  a  careful  and  conservative  manner, 
so  as  to  secure  the  best  results  for  its  policy-holders. 
It  avoids  specially  hazardous  risks,  and  risks  on  prop- 
erty with  an  inflated  valuation.  The  result  of  this  pol- 
icy has  been  that  il  has  given  eminent  satisfaction  to  its 
membership,  has  steadily  grown  in  strength  and  in 
favor  in  the  community,  and  to-day  stands  among  the 
most  reliable  and  prosperous  companies  of  its  class  in 
the  commonwealth.  In  the  year  1886  it  divided  six- 
ty per  cent,  on  its  five  year  policies.  It  now  has  sur- 
plus assets  for  the  payment  of  losses  amounting  to 
nearly  $300,000,  with  out-standing  policies  amounting 
to  nearly  $20,000, — a  steady  butsubstantial  growth. 
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AcKSOWr.EnoMBN'T. — As  the  siuthor  of  the  pre- 
ceding history  was  called  so  siuldenly  from  liis 
ahnost  linishi'd  work,  the  ihity  of  aoknowlcdgiiig 
assistiince  in  its  prepanition  devolves  upon  another. 
Thanks  are  here  given  to  Professor  Edwards  A. 
Park,  D.D.,  for  his  notices  of  Professors  Pear- 
son and  Stuart,  of  Dr.  Samuel  Taylor  and  of  the 
author;  to  Rev.  William  E.  Park  for  his  notice 
of  Professor  Edwards ;  also  to  various  persons 
who  have  furnished  material  either  hy  manuscript  or 
funeral  sermons  tj  facilitate  the  writing  of  memorials 
of  their  deceased  friends  ;  and  to  others  who  have 
given  verbal  information  as  it  wa.s  needed.  Thanks 
are  given  also  to  the  authors  of  the  following  works, 
to  which  re:;ourse  has  bjen  had  :  Abbot's  "  History  of 
Audover,"'  Miss  Bailey's  "  Historical  Sketches  of  An- 
dover,"  Raymond's  "  Recordof  Andover  in  the  Rebel- 
lion," Mooar's  "Manual  oftheSauth  Church,"  Taylor's 
"  Memoir  of  Judge  Phillips  "  and  Wood's  "  History  of 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary." 

If  there  is  an  omission  to  render  thanks  where 
thanks  are  due,  it  is  iioped  that  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the   case  will  furnish  a  sufficient  apology. 

C.  L.  S. 


CHAPTER  CXXXIX. 
NORTH  ANDOVER. 

BY  GEORGE  B.   LORI.VG. 

Ecelaitutical —  Cieit  antt  ililUirij  —  Education  ~-  Iiiditslries — n'ilchcra/t — 
AssociutioiiB. 

The  town  of  North  Andover  occupies  that  portion 
of  the  original  town  of  Andover  which  lies  northerly 
and  easterly  of  a  line  running  from  the  Shawshin 
River,  at  a  point  ;iot  far  from  where  the  Salem  turn- 
pike crosses  it,  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  town- 
line  of  North  Reading.  By  tins  line  the  town  was 
divided  in  18-3.5,  and  the  name  of  Andover  was  be- 
stowed by  the  Legislature  upon  that  portion  of  the 
territory  lying  southerly  and  westerly  of  this  line, 
and  formerly  known  as  the  South  Parish.  The  North 
Parish,  as  it  was  called  from  1709  to  the  date  of  the  act 
dividing  the  town,  became  North  Andover,  and  it  is 
bounded  on  the  northwest  by  the  Shawshin  and  Merri- 
mac  Rivers,  on  the  northeast  by  Bradford  and  Boxford, 
on  the  southwest  by  Andover  and  on  the  southeast  by 
Middleton  and  North  Reading.  It  contains  about 
fifteen  thousand  four  hundred  acres,  and  constitutes 
a  territory  full  of  intfre.st  to  the  geologist  and  the 
agriculturist.  Its  rocky  foundation  belongs  to  the 
oldest  periods  of  the  world,  "  antedating  by  a  vast 
period  the  strata  of  the  White  Mountains  in  New 
Hampshire,"  and  it  furnishes  a  field  for  most  inter- 
esting speculation,  widc;  diverse  and  comprehensive, 
reaching  to  the  more  manifest  geological  arrangements 
of  the  glacial  epoch,  whose  marks  are  visible  every- 
]04J 


where  throughout  the  town.  The  result  of  these- 
earlier  and  later  geological  operations  is  a  most  fertile 
and  beautiful  tract  of  country,  abounding  in  imposing 
lens-shaped  hills,  originally  wooded  to  the  summit, 
deep  valleys  of  tine  extent  and  sweep,  all  interspersed 
with  lakelets  and  streams.  It  is  seldom  that  a  more 
interesting  geological  formation  than  this  can  be 
found;  and  nowhere,  as  the  result  of  nature's  handi- 
work, does  a  more  lovely  landscape  appear — the  view 
stretching  from  each  one  of  these  rounded  elevations 
miles  away  to  the  Wachusett  and  Monadnock  on  the 
northwest,  while,  to  the  immediate  gaze,  the  mysteri- 
ous group  stands  around  as  fascinating  monuments  of 
an  ancient  age.  The  explanation  which  is  given  of 
these  unus^ual  hills  is  most  interesting,  and  carries 
the  mind  back  to  the  time  when  the  great  seas  of  ice 
covered  this  hemisphere,  and  left  the  record  of  their 
slow  and  steady  march  as  a  guide  to  man  in  his  en- 
deavors to  unravel  the  mystery  of  the  earth's  forma- 
tion and  his  own  creation.  However  formed,  they 
are  really  hills  "in  verdure  clad,"  being  immense 
mounds  of  fertile  soil,  composed  of  clay  and  sand, 
well  watered  from  the  far-off  spring-heads  which,  at 
their  origin,  overtop  them,  and  constituting,  with  the 
fertile  valleys  which  lie  between  them,  a  most  attrac- 
tive and  admirable  tract  of  farming  land,  adapted  to 
grass,  and  grain,  and  fruits,  and  gardens  and  pas- 
turage. Standing  upon  the  top  of  one  of  these 
"  ommanding  hills,"  the  observer  may  view  a  far-off 
western  horizon  whose  sunsets  vie  with  those  for 
which  Italy  is  famous, — a  wide-spread  landscape  dotted 
with  villages  and  towns,  and  interspersed  with  field 
and  woodland,  the  long  line  of  the  Merrimac  a  flash- 
ing silver  stream,  the  "  Great  Pond  "  a  crowning  gem 
and  the  sauntering  Cochichewick,  which  finds  its  way 
slowly  through  reedy  meadows  before  it  steps  down 
and  at  last  plunges  into  the  river,  which  bears  its 
waters  to  the  sea. 

It  was  this  territory  of  which,  in  16.34,  by  action  of 
the  court,  "  It  is  ordered  that  the  land  about  Cochich- 
ewick shall  be  reserved  for  an  inland  plantation,  and 
whosoever  will  go  to  inhabit  there  shall  have  three 
years'  immunity  from  all  taxes,  levies,  public  charges 
and  services  whatever,  military  discipline  only  ex- 
cepted." "  John  Winthrop,  Richard  Bellingham 
and  William  Coddington,  E-^ijuire,  are  chosen  a  com- 
mittee to  license  any  that  may  think  meet  to  inhabit 
there,  and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  no  person  to  go 
thither  without  their  consent  or  the  major  part  of 
them." 

The  land  referred  to  in  this  order  was  purchased  by 
Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  of  Newbury  in  1041,  after  a 
long  correspondence  with  Gov.  Winthrop,  and  vari- 
ous demonstrations  by  the  people  of  Ipswich, 
Newbury  and  Rowley,  which  seem  to  have  resulted 
in  a  mere  temporary  occupation.  There  were  acts  of 
the  General  Court,  but  exactly  to  what  they  applied 
is  not  known.  In  1(J4U,  however,  the  jmrchase 
and  grants    were   confirmed   by  the   court,  and   the 
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town  was  named  Andover,  "  with  reference  to  some 
of  the  planters  who  came  from  Andover  in  Hamp- 
shire, England."  Upon  this  order  the  town  began  to 
take  shape.  The  temporary  settlers,  who  were  few, 
gathered  themselves  together  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cochichewick  and  in  the  region  lying  westerly  and 
northwesterly  from  Wire  Hill,  a  spot  which  for  many 
years  wa.s  occupied  by  the  meeting-house  and  such 
other  buildings  as  would  constitute  it  the  centre  of 
the  town.  The  oldest  list  of  settlers,  probably  made 
before  1644,  while  the  affairs  of  the  settlement  were 
somewhat  unadjusted,  gives  the  following  names 
as  original  residents  of  the  plantation  of  a  perma- 
nent character  : 


John  Osgood. 
Joseph  Parker. 
Kichard  Barker. 
John  Stevens. 
Nicholas  Holt. 
Benjanun  Woodbridge.| 
John  Frye. 
Edinond  Faulkner. 
Rol)ert  Harnard. 
Daniel  Poor. 
Nathan  Parker. 


Henry  Jaques. 
John  .\8lett. 
Richard  Blake. 
William  Ballard. 
.Tohn  Lovejoy. 
Thoniaa  Poor. 
George  Abbott. 
John  Kusa. 
,\ndrew  Allen. 
Andrew  Foster. 
Thoniaa  Chandler. 


These  men  received  the  titles  of  the  lands  they  oc- 
cupied from  the  town,  the  conveyance  being  made  by 
a  vote  of  the  town,  and  all  freeholders  being  considered 
proprietors  and  voters.  The  lands  were  divided  into 
small  lots, — ten  acres  for  house  lots ;  remote  from 
these,  tillage  lots  ;  wood-lots  elsewhere  ;  swamp  and 
meadow-lands  wherever  tbey  could  be  found.  A 
large  contiguous  farm  was  unknown,  and  scattered 
lots  are  even  now  the  order  of  the  day. 

Meanwhile  records  of  private  business  transactions 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  faithful  chroniclers 
of  the  town.  In  1043  William  llnglies,  of  Ijiswich, 
sells  heifers,  bulls,  kine,  calves,  a  house  and  a  house- 
lot  to  Richard  Barker,  of  Cochichewicke.  "  In  1650  a 
house  and  land  and  three  cows  in  Andover  are  mort- 
gaged by  Job  Tyler  to  John  Godfrey,  of  Newbury." 
Mr.  Simon  Bradstreet  sells  a  house  lot  and  dwelling- 
house  and  fifty  acres  of  land  to  Richard  Sutton,  many 
of  whose  descendants  have  had  large  interests  in  An- 
dover, some  of  whom  in  this  generation  are  engaged 
in  most  important  transactions. 

The  following  description  of  Andover  is  given  by 
Captain  Edward  Johnson,  of  Woburii,  in  1654: 

"About  thisliuio  there  whs  n  town  foundeil  about  one  or  two  niilcB  dis- 
laiit  from  the  jtlaco  wlioro  the  goodly  river  of  Merriniaek  receives  her 
bruncheH  into  her  own  body,  hard  upon  tho  river  Shawiihin,  which  is 
ouo  of  her  chief  heftd.H  ;  the  honored  Mr,  Siutou  Bradstreet  lakiug  up  bis 
last  sitting  there,  hath  been  a  great  means  to  further  tho  work,  it  l>eing 
u  jilRi'e  well  fitted  for  the  husbandinait's  hand,  were  it  not  that  remote* 
ness  tif  the  place  from  (owns  of  trade  briugetli  forth  some  incoiiveni- 
onces  upon  the  planters,  who  are  eufnrcecl  to  carr.v  their  corn  far  to  nutr- 
ket.  This  town  is  called  .\iidover,  ami  bath  ^ootl  store  of  laud  improved 
for  tho  blKDOls  of  it." 

In  discussing  the  liiunilatioii  of  a  New  England 
town,  the  peculiar  and  extraordinary  nature  of  a  civil 
organization  of  this  kind  shmild  not  be  forgotten,  es- 
pecially by  those  who  enjoy  the  high  privileges  which 


belong  to  it.  To  many  nationalities  and  peoples  a 
towu  means  nothing  more  than  a  cluster  of  houses 
surrounded  by  a  wall  and  fortified,  or  the  realm  of  a 
constable,  or  the  seat  of  a  church ;  but  to  New  Eng- 
land the  town  was  in  the  beginning,  as  it  is  now,  the 
primary  organization,  sovereign  in  itself.  "The  col- 
onists had  no  sooner  formed  a  settlement  and  erected 
their  cabins  in  proximity  to  each  other  than  they  or- 
ganized themselves  into  a  town — an  independent  na- 
tionality— in  which  every  citizen  had  a  voice  and  a 
vote."  The  first  duty  of  these  organizations  in  the 
minds  of  the  fathers  was  the  establishment  of  a 
church,  and  the  erection  of  a  meeting-house  and  a 
school-house  received  their  earliest  care  and  atten- 
tion. It  is  remarkable  and  interesting  to  see  how,  in 
the  little  mutiicipalities  of  New  England,  all  the 
rights  of  citizenship  were  cherished,  and  how  silently 
and  unostentatiously  all  the  elements  of  a  free  state 
were  fixed  and  develoj)eil.  Starting  away  from  the 
original  colonies,  they  planted  themselves  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  assumed  at  once  the  duty  of  in(le|)end- 
ent  organizations.  Their  citizens,  in  town-meeting 
assembled,  had  control  of  all  matters  relating  to  their 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  "In  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies  the  towns  were  combined  in  counties 
long  after  their  establishment  and  representation  as 
towns;  so  that  the  county  here  was  a  collection  of 
towns,  rather  than  the  town  a  sub-division  of  the 
county." 

This  system  of  towu  organization  is  maintained 
throughout  New  England  to  the  present  day,  con.<ti- 
tuting  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  civil 
polity  of  this  section  of  our  country.  Says  Palfrey  in 
his  '■  History  of  New  England:  '•  With  something  of 
the  same  propriety  with  which  the  nation  may  be 
said  to  be  a  confederacy  of  republics  called  States, 
each  New  England  State  may  be  described  as  a  con- 
federacy of  minor  republics  called  towns."  Neither 
in  New  York  with  its  great  landed  properties,  at  first 
held  and  occupied  by  a  kind  of  feudal  tenure,  and 
afterwards  with  its  counties;  nor  in  the  Western 
States,  where  the  town  survey  carries  with  it  no  local 
political  authority ;  nor  in  the  South  where  the  county 
organization  is  the  one  which  governs  loctil  matters, 
can  be  found  that  form  of  self-governincnt  which 
gives  to  the  New  England  towns  their  individuality 
and  which  has  enabled  them  to  enroll  their  names  on 
the  brightest  pages  of  American  history.  How  in 
the  olden  time  they  cherished  the  church  and  built 
the  meeting-house;  how  they  fostered  education  and 
erected  the  .schotd-house;  how  they  selected  their 
wisest  and  bravest  men  for  the  public  councils  ;  how 
they  resolved  for  freedom  in  open  town-meeting;  how 
they  hurled  defiance  at  the  oppressor  and  sprang  up, 
an  army  of  defiant  cominunities,  each  one  feeling  its 
rosprinsibility  ami  ready  and  sinxious  to  assume  it! 
To  study  the  valor  of  the  early  djiys  and  learn  where 
the  leaders  and  slatcsmen  were  laiiglit  their  lesson  of 
independence  and  nationality,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
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turn  to  the  recorded  resolves  of  the  New  England 
towns. 

The  motives  and  manners  and  customs  of  those 
■wlio  toiiniiod  Xoitli  Andover  and  its  associate  towns 
are  interesting  and  important.  They  formed  a  part 
of  that  large  body  of  dissenters  who,  under  various 
names,  came  to  New  England  and  settled  the  colonies 
of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay.  They  came,  it 
is  true,  to  enjoy  religious  freedom,  but  they  also 
sought  a  civil  organization,  founded  on  the  right  of 
every  man  to  a  voice  in  the  government  under  which 
he  lives.  In  the  charters  granted  to  all  the  towns  by 
the  General  Court,  it  was  provided  that  the  grantees 
were  "  to  procure  and  maintain  an  able  and  orthodox 
minister  amongst  them,"  and  to  build  a  meeting- 
house within  three  years.  This  was  their  first  motive. 
In  all  their  customs  they  were  obliged  to  exercise  the 
utmost  simplicity,  and  they  voluntarily  regulated 
their  conduct  by  those  formal  rules  which  in  their 
day  constituted  the  Puritans"  guide  through  the  world. 
As  an  illustration  of  their  character  and  manners,  in 
1G51  dancing  was  forbidden  at  weddings  by  the  laws 
of  the  colony. 

In  lliGO  William  Walker  was  imprisoned  a  month 
"  lor  courting  a  maid  without  the  leave  of  her  pa- 
rents." In  1G75,  because  "  there  is  manifest  pride 
appearing  in  our  streets,"  the  wearing  of  "long  hair 
or  periwigs,"  and  also  "superstitious  ribands,"  used 
to  tie  up  and  decorate  the  hair,  were  forbidden  under 
severe  penalties.  Men,  too,  were  forbidden  to  "  keep 
Christmas,"  because  it  was  a  "  Popish  custom."  In 
1G77  an  act  was  passed  to  prevent  "  the  profaneness  " 
of  "  turning  the  back  upon  the  public  worship  before 
it  is  finished  and  the  blessing  pronounced."  Towns 
were  directed  to  erect  a  cage  near  the  meeting-house, 
and  in  this  all  ofienders  against  the  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath  were  confined. 

At  the  same  time  children  were  placed  in  a  partic- 
ular part  of  the  meeting-house  by  themselves,  and 
tithingmen  were  chosen,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take 
care  of  them.  So  strict  were  they  in  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  that  John  Atherton,  a  soldier  in  Col- 
onel Tyng's  regiment,  was  fined  by  him  forty  shil- 
lings for  "  wetting  a  piece  of  an  old  hat  to  put  into 
his  shoes,"  which  chafed  his  feet  upon  the  march; 
and  those  who  neglected  to  attend  meeting  for  three 
months  were  publicly  whipped.  Even  in  Harvard 
College  students  were  whipped  for  grave  offenses  in 
the  chapel  in  the  presence  of  students  and  professors, 
and  prayers  were  had  before  and  after  the  infliction 
of  the  punishment. 

The  domestic  economy  of  the  early  colonists  was 
simple  and,  in  many  cases,  rude;  their  dwellings 
were  small,  coarsely  constructed  and  deficient  in  all 
those  appointments  which  are  now  considered  neces- 
sary to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  family  ;  their 
diet  was  coarse  and  common.  Palfrey  tells  us  that 
"  in  the  early  days  of  Kew  England  wheaten  bread 
was  not  so  uncommon  as  it  afterwards  became,"  but 


its  place  was  largely  supplied  by  preparations  of  In- 
dian corn.  A  mixture  of  two  p.arts  of  the  meal  of 
this  grain  with  one  part  of  rye  hiis  continued  until 
far  into  the  present  century  to  furnish  the  bread  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  In  the  beginning  there 
was  but  a  sparing  consumption  of  butcher's  meat. 
The  multiplication  of  Hocks  for  their  wool  and  of 
herds  for  draught  and  for  milk  was  an  important 
care,  and  they  generally  bore  a  high  money  value. 
Game  and  fish,  to  a  considerable  extent,  supplied  the 
want  of  animal  food.  Next  to  these,  swine  and  poul- 
try, fowls — ducks,  geese  and  turkeys — were  in  common 
use  earlier  than  other  kinds  of  flesh  meat.  The  New 
Englander  of  the  present  time,  who,  in  whatever  rank 
of  life,  would  be  at  a  loss  without  his  tea  and  coflfee 
twice,  at  least,  in  every  day,  pities  the  hardships  of 
his  ancestors,  who,  almost  universally,  for  a  century 
and  a  half,  made  their  morning  and  evening  repast 
on  boiled  Indian  meal  and  milk,  or  a  porridge,  or  a 
broth  made  of  peas  and  beans  and  flavored  by  being 
boiled  with  salted  beef  or  pork.  Beer,  however, 
which  was  brewed  in  families,  wag  accounted  a  neces- 
sary of  life,  and  the  orchards  soon  yielded  a  bounti- 
ful supply  of  cider.  Wine  and  rum  found  a  ready 
market  as  soon  as  they  were  brought  from  abroad  ; 
and  tobacco  and  legislation  had  a  long  conflict,  in 
which  the  latter  at  last  gave  way. 

The  people  who  lived  in  this  fashion  were  generally 
very  poor  ;  the  amount  of  money  circulating  among 
them  was  very  small.  They  built  with  their  own 
hands,  and  their  trade  was  mainly  barter.  The  com- 
modities in  which  they  dealt  were  fish,  which  was  sent 
into  France,  Spain  and  the  Straits;  pipe-staves, 
masts,  fir-boards,  some  pitch  and  tar,  pork,  beef  and 
horses,  which  they  sent  to  Virginia,  Barbadoes,  etc., 
and  took  tobacco  and  sugar  for  payment,  which  they 
often  sent  to  England. 

It  was  on  the  territory  now  inclosed  in  the  bound- 
ary of  North  Andover  that  the  farms  were  cultivated, 
and  the  dwellings  erected,  and  the  church  built,  and 
civil  government  organized,  which  constituted  the 
ancient  toVn  of  Andover  ;  was  named  the  North  Par- 
ish by  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1709,  and  was  left  in 
1855  by  the  South  Parish,  which  assumed  the  original 
name  of  the  town.  The  locality  of  the  settlement, 
and  early  history,  remains,  however,  with  its  land- 
marks ;  and  its  events,  which  constitute  the  annals 
of  Old  Andover,  are  now  in  the  keeping  of  North 
Andover. 

The  first  practical  business  of  the  settlers  of  North 
Andover,  as  of  all  other  New  England  towns,  was  the 
division  of  the  lands  around  a  central  point  into 
houscrlots.  These  lots  consisted  of  about  eight  acres, 
and  were  grouped  together,  prbbably  for  common 
defense.  The  isolation  of  the  wilderness  had  few 
charms  when  the  life  therein  was  exposed  to  sudden 
surprises  from  Indian  and  wild  beast.  Each  house- 
lot  carried  with  it,  however,  larger  tracts  called  farm 
lands,  for  ploughing,    grazing,  tillage  and   mowing. 
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The  meeting-house  formed,  as  it  were,  the  centre  of 
the  group,  near  which  was  located  the  buryiug-grouiid, 
wliich  often  remains  with  all  its  significance,  long 
after  the  house  of  God  and  the  abodes  of  the  living 
have  disappeared.  The  locality  of  this  primeval  civ- 
ilization of  the  town  of  Norih  Andover  is  now  marked 
by  the  old  burying-ground,  whose  gravestones  bear  a 
date  as  early  as  1672.  On  this  point  the  accurate  and 
accomplished  author  of  "  Historical  Sketches  of  An- 
dover" says: 

"  It  ia  diflicuU  to  a.^crtain  with  certainty  anytbing  definite  about  ttie 
fir!tt  liotise.totsuiid  their  occujiant-,  wlio  secui  to  have  removed  from 
place  to  phico  in  tlio  town.  In  105S  Richard  Sutton  bought  a  hou80 
vvtiich  luid  belonged  to  Mr.  Brudstreet.  The  deed  girca  a  clow  to  tho 
retiidence  of  some  of  tlio  other  settlers.  George  Abbot,  senior,  liud  a 
hou^e-lot  on  tho  uortli,  and  George  Abbott,  jiiuior,  (not  the  sun,  but  n 
younger  man,  George  Abbott,  'tailor,'  or  'of  Kowley,'  as  the  Geiiealogi- 
cat  Register  dt-signates  him),  had  the  lot  south.  Kohert  Harnard's  lot 
adjoined  Mr.  Kradslreel's  ;  Mr.  Dane  lived  near  ;  John  Stevens  seems  to 
have  li^ed  near  the  burying  ground  to  tile  etujt.  Joseph  Parker  had  his 
lot  '  toward  the  5Iill  Kiver,  southeast  of  the  meeting-house,  bounded  by 
the  house-lot  of  Nicholas  Holt  and  by  Mr.  Francis  Faulkner  on  ye  com- 
mon.* This  was  probably  us  late  as  1070.  Henry  Ingals  lived  near  the 
meeting-house,  lt>87.  The  OsgwMl  and  Johnson  lots  were  towards  the 
Cochichewiek  and  north  of  it.  Kichard  Itarker's  was  contiguous.  It  is 
A  tradition  that  .lohn  Frye  lived  south  of  the  Bradslreet  House  and  the 
Poors  near  the  Shawshin.  Thus  we  learn  that  the  lirst  settlers,  whose 
estates  are  now  in  the  South  anil  Wefet  Parishes  of  Andover,  lived  in  the 
beginning  in  the  north  part  of  the  town." 

For  many  years  there  was  a  strong  and  persistent 
determination  to  retain  the  early  system  of  land- 
holding,  for  the  convenience  and  security  it  afforded. 
As  late  as  ICGO  the  town  forbade  all  citizens  "  to  go 
out  of  the  village  to  live,"  by  the  following  order: 

"  Att  a  genorall  town  meeting  March,  ICGO,  tho  Towi.e  taking  into 
considenttion  the  great  damage  that  may  come  to  the  Towne  by  persons 
living  remote  from  the  Towne  upon  such  lands  as  were  given  them  for 
ploughing  or  planting  and  soe,  by  their  lioggs  &  cattle,  destroy  the  mea- 
dows adjoyning  thereunto,  have  therefore  ordered  and  doe  hereby  order 
that  wlM)Soever,  inhabitant  or  other  shall,  build  any  dwelling-house  in 
any  jmrt  of  the  ti'wne  but  upon  such  house-lute  or  oilier  jtlace  granted 
for  that  end  without  expl-e-8  leave  froui  the  town  shall  forfeit  twenty 
shllliligs  a  month  for  the  time  ho  shall  soe  live  in  any  siuh  p'hibited 
place,  p'vided  it  is  not  intended  to  restrain  any  p'son  from  btiilding  any 
ehede  for  himself  or  cattle  that  shall  be  neces.saiy  fur  the  ploughing  of 
bis  grounil  or  hoeing  of  his  corne,  but  to  rrstmino  only  from  their  con- 
stant aboilo  there,  the  towno  having  given  house-lotts  to  build  on  to  all 
such  us  they  regitnl  us  inhabitants  of  the  towne."  * 

The  houses  erected  in  the  village  were  not  distin- 
guished for  architectural  beauty  or  for  fine  and  costly 
furnishing.  There  was  but  little  attractive  furni- 
ture, and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  no  plate  or 
porcelain,  no  drapery,  no  line  linen.  The  domestic 
outfit  was  as  simple  as  the  dwelling  itself.  Pewter 
plates  anil  wooden  platters  constituted  a  large  part 
of  the  table  furniture.  Around  the  wide  fire-place, 
capable  of  taking  an  eight-foot  stick  for  a  back-log, 
with  a  chimney  corner  into  which  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family  could  gather  and  survey  the  stars 
above  the  chimney-top,  sat  the  solemn  fathers  and 
niolhors,  warmed  by  the  roaring  blaze  in  front  and 
protected  from  the  cold  of  the  open  room  by  the 
high-backed  settle,  strengthened  no  doubt  in  mind 
and  body  by  ihc  frigid  dignity  of  the  scene.  In  the 
cold  uight  air   perhaps  the   ear  was  startled  by    the 


wild  cries  of  the  tenants  of  the  forest  and  by  the 
creaking  of  the  great  branches  tossed  by  the  wintry 
blast ;  but  the  home  was  warmed  by  contrast ;  the 
dimly-lighted  room  was  solemn  with  its  shadows,  and 
the  faculties  of  the  self-reliant  family  were  strength- 
ened by  every  circumstance  around  them.  In  winter's 
cold  and  summer's  heat  they  had  wild  and  untamed 
nature  about  them  with  all  its  ennobling  influences; 
and  these  sons  of  a  primitive  civilization  were  filled 
with  great  courage  and  endurance  by  their  life  in  the 
wilderness. 

Of  all  the  houses  erected  in  that  early  day  per- 
haps only  one  or  two  remain.  The  mansion  built 
in  or  about  1667  by  the  Hon.  Simon  Bradstreet 
stands  near  the  site  of  the  first  meeting-hout^e,  is 
hard  by  the  old  burying-ground,  and  undoubtedly 
formed  a  part  of  the  cluster  of  houses  which  consti- 
tuted the  village  which  is  now  North  Andover.  Its 
history  is  most  interesting.  Here  Anne  Bradstreet 
found  her  home  after  the  original  house  on  this  spot 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire ;  here  she  wrote  her  verse 
which  has  given  her  an  immortal  name  in  American 
literaiure;  here  lived  Simon  Bradstreet,  the  wise  and 
good  Governor  during  the  most  active  years  of  his  life; 
here  lived  Dudley  Bradstreet,  the  honest  magistrate, 
who  resisted  the  witchcraft  delusion  and  was  obliged 
to  flee  before  the  wrath  of  a  deluded  people;  here  the 
murderous  savage  made  his  attack,  to  be  disarmed  by 
the  memory  of  Christian  acts  of  kindness  bestowed 
upon  the  tribe  by  the  same  humane  ruler ;  here  re- 
sided for  half  a  century  the  Rev.  Wm.  Symmes,  the 
faithful  and  devoted  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  An- 
dover; here  lived  for  a  short  season  his  pious  and 
devoted  young  successor,  the  Kev.  Bailey  Loring. 
And  entering  upon  the  scene  as  the  prince  of  class- 
ical teachers,  and  the  autocrat  of  discipline,  then 
appeared  Mr.  Simeon  Putnam,  to  cast  over  the  ancient 
dwelling  an  air  of  culture  and  careful  scholarship 
which  can  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  sub- 
jected to  its  stimulating  influences.  And  in  more 
recent  days  it  has  been  occupied  by  Mr.  Otis  Bailey, 
whose  daughter,  Sarah  L.  Bailey,  has  given  to  the 
public  a  mo^t  delightful  and  graphic  history  of  the 
town— a  model  local  sketch.  This  house  still  stands 
and  is  likely  to  stand  a  century  longer,  unless  its  huge 
and  solid  oaken  timbers  are  violently  destroyed,  while 
everything  about  it  decays  and  changes.  Its  contem- 
poraries are  all  gone.  But  there  have  sprung  up  in 
the  region  about  it  many  more  modern  companions, 
around  which  gather  some  of  the  noble  incidents  in 
the  town's  history.  The  Phillips  mansion  stands  op- 
I)osite,  built  in  1752  in  the  most  approved  style  of 
that  day,  of  which  the  Collins  house,  the  Pickinan 
house  and  the  Cabot  house  in  Salem  are  well-known 
and  historic  examples.  It  was  built  by  the  H(m. 
Samuel  Phillips,  distinguished  in  the  Revolutionary 
period.  Representative  and  Senator;  was  afterwards 
the  residence  of  his  -son,  the  Hon.  Samuel  Phillips, 
Jr.,   who  influenced  his   father   to   aid   in    founding 
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Phillips  Academy;  and  at  his  death  was  inherited  by 
his  ton,  Col.  John  Phillips,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-four  and  left  a  widow  with  thirteen  children, 
who  maintained  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  family 
and  i)assed  the  venerable  name  on  to  the  distinguish- 
ed mendiers  of  the  ))resent  generation.  Near  by 
stands  the  Kittredge  mansion,  erected  in  1784  by  Dr. 
Thoma.s  Kittredge,  one  of  the  ablest  snrgeons  of  the 
Revolutionary  army,  a  public-spirited  citizen,  a  capa- 
ble and  useful  public  ofhcer — tlie  ancestor  of  a  line  of 
sur-jeons  and  physicians  who  have  done  most  import- 
ant service  in  the  community.  In  a  secluded  and 
shaded  spot  on  the  land  north  of  Cochichewick  Brook 
stands  the  old  Osgood  house,  similar  in  structure  to 
the  Bradstreet  house,  and  contemporaneous  with  it. 
The  house  of  Col.  John  Osgood,  the  ancestor  of  many 
illustrious  persons  of  that  name,  nearer  the  brook 
and  on  the  border  of  the  meadow,  is  the  birth-place 
of  Hon.  Samuel  Osgood,  of  Revolutionary  and  Consti- 
tutional fame, — a  fine  specimen  of  the  architecture 
of  that  period.  On  an  elevation  to  the  northward  of  this 
house  is  thcstately  mansion  built  by  Isaac  Osgood,  Esq., 
about  1798,  for  years  the  abode  of  great  refinement  and 
hospitality.  On  the  same  road,  and  on  the  old  John- 
son lot,  "north  of  Cochichawick,"  may  be  seen  the 
house  built  by  Captain  Timothy  Johnson  in  1771, 
near  the  spot  where  Penelope  Johnson  was  murdered 
by  the  Indians,  1798,  recently  the  residence  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Johnson,  the  Oriental  scholar  and  liberal 
divine.  On  an  elevated  site,  southerly  from  the  village 
stands  the  house  of  Colonel  James  Frye,  once  shaded 
by  the  elm  which  Chaplain  Frye  planted  when  he 
left  to  join  Lovewell's  band  on  their  way  to  Pequa- 
ket,  iu  which  engagement  the  chaplain  lost  his  life. 
The  house  is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Peters. 
From  these  houses  went  out  a  brave  and  patriotic 
band  of  men,  who,  on  all  occasions,  served  their 
country  well.  The  duty  which  their  ancestors  im- 
posed upon  them,when  the  goodly  town  was  founded  in 
the  wilderness,  was  well  performed.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  in  any  one  neighborhood  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  controlling  and  guiding  minds.  Quincy  had 
her  Adams  in  Revolutionary  days ;  Shrewsbury  her 
Ward  ;  Boston,  the  capital  city  of  Massachusetts,  her 
Samuel  Adams,  her  Otis  and  Warren,  and  Quincy  and 
Revere  and  Hancock ;  Salem  her  Timothy  Pickering. 
North  Andoversent  from  her  farms  and  homes  Osgood 
to  thearmy  and  councils  of  the  nation,  Philli|is  to  the 
halls  of  the  State,  Frye  to  the  front  of  the  fighting  regi- 
ments, and  scores  of  sons  to  the  ranks.  In  field  and 
in  council  the  town  appeared  with  strong  influence, 
and  with  leaders  who  came  from  a  community  ready 
to  support  them  in  all  deeds  and  words  which  re- 
dounded to  the  hontr  of  the  country. 

The  setilement  at  North  Andover  was  fortunate  in 
the  direction  it  received  from  many  of  the  early  plant- 
ers. Among  them  Simon  Bradstreet  undoubtedly 
stands  foremost.  Abbot  says  of  him,  he  "  was  son 
of  a  non-conforming  minister,  and  was  born   March, 


1G03,  at  Horblin,  Lincolnshire.  His  father  died  when 
he  wa.s  fourteen  years  old,  and  he  was  committed  to 
the  care  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Dudley  for  eight  years 
following.  He  spent  one  year  at  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  pursuing  his  studies  amidst  various  inter- 
ruptions. Leaving  Cambridge,  he  resided  in  the 
family  of  the  Eurl  of  Lincoln,  as  his  steward;  and 
afterwards  lived  in  the  same  capacity  with  the  Coun- 
tess of  Warwick.  Having  married  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Dudley,  he,  with  Mr.  Winthrop,  Mr.  Dudley  and 
others,  agreed  to  emigrate  and  form  a  settlement  in 
Massachusetts;  and  being  appointed  as  assistant,  he, 
with  his  family  and  others,  went  aboard  the  "  Arbella  " 
on  the  29th  of  March,  1630 ;  anchored  June  12th,  near 
Naumkeag,  now  Salem  ;  went  on  shore,  but  returned 
to  the  vessel  at  night ;  came  on  the  14th  into  the 
inner  harbor  and  went  on  shore  ;  on  the  17th  went  to 
Massachusetts  and  returned  the  19th.  He  attended 
the  first  court,  the  23d  of  August,  at  Charlestown. 

The  adventurers  had  but  little  time  to  prepare  for 
themselves  temporary  shelters  for  the  winter,  which 
set  in  about  the  1st  of  December,  and  from  Christmas 
to  about  the  middle  of  February  was  very  severe.  It 
was  with  great  diBiculty  that  they  could  render  them- 
selves comfortable.  Provisions  were  very  scarce  and 
extremely  dear.  Wheat  meal  was  fourteen  shillings 
sterling  a  bushel ;  peas,  ten  shillings ;  and  Indian  corn 
from  Virginia,  ten  shillings.  Many  were  exposed  to 
cold,  lying  in  tents  and  wretched  cabins,  andsufltring 
much,  being  obliged  to  feed  on  clams  and  other  shell 
fish ;  and,  instead  of  bread,  to  eat  acorns  and  ground- 
nuts. They  had  appointed  a  fast,  the  22d  of  Febru- 
ary ;  but  on  the  5th  the  ship  "Lyon"  arrived  with 
provisions,  which  were  distributed,  and  they  turned 
the  fast  iuto  a  thanksgiving.  Many  died  during  the 
winter  and  spring. 

In  the  spring  of  1631,  Mr.  Bradstreet,  with  other 
gentlemen,  commenced  building  at  Nevvtown  (now 
Cambridge)  and  his  name  is  among  those  constituting 
the  first  comj)any  that  settled  in  that  towU  in  1632. 
He  resided  there  several  years.  In  1639  the  court 
granted  him  five  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Salem,  in 
the  next  convenient  place,  near  Mr.  Endicott's  farm. 
It  appears  that  he  resided  a  short  time  at  Ipswich. 

Mr.  Bradstreet  was  among  the  first  settlers  of  North 
Andover,  and  was  highly  useful  in  promoting  the 
settlement,  in  bearing  the  burdens  incident  to  a  new 
plantation  and  in  giving  a  right  direction  to  affairs. 
About  the  year  1644  he  built  the  first  mill  on  the 
Cochichewick.  He  was  a  selectman  from  the  first 
record  of  town  officers  to  1672,  soon  after  which  he 
probably  spent  most  his  time  in  Boston  and  Salem. 

He  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  colony,  and  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  office  many  years.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies 
in  1043,  and  served  many  years  with  fidelity  and 
usefulness,  in  this  office.  In  1653  he,  with  his 
colleague,  vigorously  opposed  making  war  on  the 
Dutch  in  New  York,  and  on  the  Indians ;   and  it  was 
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prevented  by  his  steady  and  conscientious  opposition 
and  the  decision  of  the  General    Court    of    Massa-  : 
chusetts,    tliough    earnestly    and  strenuously    urged 
by  all  the  commissioners  of  the  other  three  colonies. 

In  1662,  in  a  time  of  great  alarm  and  distress,  he 
was  sent  agent  with  Mr.  Norton  to  England  to  con- 
gratulate Charles  II.  on  his  restoration,  and,  if 
possible,  to  secure  the  privileges  granted  in  the  old 
charter.  The  mission  was  attended  with  more  suc- 
cess than  could  have  been  expected,  considering  that 
the  colonists  were  republicans  in  opinions,  and  strict 
Puritans,  and  had  no  respect  for  nobles  and  bisliO]ft. 
But  many  of  the  magistrates  and  people  were  dis- 
satisfied, as  they  conceived  the  charter  privileges 
were  invaded.  The  agents  fell  under  no  small  degree 
of  resentment  and  public  obloquy.  Mr.  Bradslreet, 
conscious  of  rectitude  and  feeling  a  cold  indiffer- 
ence to  the  opinions  and  clamours  of  the  multitude, 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  station. 

He  was  Deputy-Governor  from  1072  to  1670, when 
he  was  elected  Governor,  and  continued  in  office  till 
Mr.  Joseph  Dudley,  his  nephew,  was  appointed,  in 
1686,  head  of  the  administration,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  changed  and  the  charter  annulled.  He  was 
a])])  liiited  counselor  under  Dudley,  but  declined. 

Mr.  Bradstreet  was  considered  at  the  heail  of  the 
moderate  party,  and,  when  the  charter  was  demanded 
by  King  Charles,  thought  it  better  it  should  be  sur- 
rendered than  that  it  should  be  taken  away  by  judg- 
ment, as  in  that  case  it  might  be  more  easily  resumed. 
The  King  promised  lenity  on  compliance,  and  threat- 
ened severity  if  the  colony  forced  him  to  a  judgment 
against  the  charier.  He  judged  it  wise  and  provident 
to  save  part  of  the  privileges  of  the  colony  rather 
than  lose  the  whole.  It  was,  moreover,  submitting  to 
the  necessity  of  the  times,  and  to  a  power  they  were 
unable  to  resist.  He  wa.s  reproached  for  his  pusil- 
lanimity, but  his  views  were  probably  best  for  the 
country.  The  censure  of  the  opposite  party  ought  not 
to  transmit  reproach  to  posterity,  or  in.  the  least  to 
tarnish  his  character. 

He  strenuously  opposed  the  arbitrary  proceedings 
of  .\ndross  ;  and  when,  in  1689,  the  people  put  down 
his  authority,  they  made  their  old  Governor  their 
President.  He  continued  at  the  head  of  the  adminis- 
tration till  May,  1692,  at  theadvanceil  age  of  eighty- 
nine  years,  when  Sir  William  Phips  arrived  from 
England  with  the  new  charter,  in  which  Sir  William 
was  appointed  Governor  and  Mr.  Bradstreet  first  as- 
sistant. He  had  been  in  service  in  the  government 
sixtv-two  years,  excepting  the  short  administration  of 
Dudley  and  Andross.  No  man  in  the  country  has 
continued  in  so  high  offices  so  many  years  and  to  so 
advanced  an  age.  He  was  a  popular  magistrate,  was 
opposed  to  the  witchcraft  delusion  in  1692,  which 
caused  great  alarm  and  distress  at  the  commencement 
of  (roveriior  Phips' ailniinistnition.  He  lived  to  be 
the  Nestor  of  New  Englanil ;  all  who  came  over  from 
Englanil  with  him  died  before  him. 


Mr.  Bradstreet  was  not  distinguished  for  splendid 
and  powerful  talents,  but  for  those  abilities  and  quali- 
fications which  rendered  him  eminently  useful.  He 
was  upright  in  his  principles,  of  sound  judgment, 
strict  integrity,  persevering  in  business,  and  sought 
usefulness  rather  than  popularity.  He  wsis  not  the 
most  highly  esteemed  by  any  party,  but  was  despised 
by  none.  He  was  one  of  the  fathersof  the  Massachu- 
setts colony,  and  contributed  much  to  its  establish- 
ment and  prosperity.  He  was  a  man  of  fortitude  and 
suffered,  witti  the  other  early  settlers,  many  priva- 
tions and  hardships,  discouragements  and  disappoint- 
ments. The  first  two  or  three  years  were  very  trying 
and  affiicting.  They  were  exposed  to  the  severity  of 
the  climate,  with  poor  accommodations,  to  scarcity  of 
provisions  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  sickness, 
which  proved  mortal  to  many  of  them. 

The  following  inscription  is  on  his  monument 
erected  in  Salem  : 

"  Simon  Bradstrkkt. 
"  .\rmiger,  exordine  in  C*>loni.i  !\rassacliiist'tten8i  at)  anno  1630,  usque 
a»!  Hntiuni  lr.7;i.     Delude  ad  nnuum  1070,  Vice-Guboroator.     Denique 
ad  annum  IGsr,.  ejusdem  coIouia?,coramuDi  et  constant!  pupuli  sutTragio, 

Gl'BERNATOR. 

Vir,  judicio  Lynceario  ppnlitiis;  quera  nee  numma,  nee  lionos  allexit.  " 
Regis  autlioritateni,  et  populi  libertaleiu  a'qua  lance  libravit.      Religione 
ccrdatus,  vita  innocuus,  niuudum  et  vicit  et  deseruit  27  die  31artii,  A.  D. 
1697,  annoquo  Guliel :  3t,  IX  et  Aet.  M." 

Mr.  Bradstreet  was  married  in  England  to  Miss 
Ann  Dudley,  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Dudley,  when 
she  was  sixteen  years  old.  She  bore  eight  children, 
— four  sons  and  four  daughters, — and  died  in  North 
Andover,  September  16,  1672.  She  is  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  early  matrons  of  our  country  by 
her  literary  powers,  of  which  proof  is  given  in  a  vol* 
ume  of  poems,  the  second  edition  of  which  was 
printed  at  Boston,  1678,  by  John  Foster,  in  a  respect- 
able 12mo  of  255  pp.  It  does  honor  to  her  educa- 
tion, by  her  frequent  allusions  to  ancient  literature 
and  historical  facts  and  to  her  character  as  a  daugh- 
ter, a  wife,  a  parent  and  a  Christian.  This  volume  is 
a  real  curiosity,  though  no  reader,  free  from  partiality 
of  friendship,  might  coincide  in  the  commendation  of 
the  funeral  eulogy  of  John  Norton  : 

"  Could  Maro's  muse  but  hear  her  lively  strain. 
Ho  would  condemn  his  works  to  fire  again. 
»••»••••• 
Her  breast  was  a  brave  palace,  a  brond  Mreri 
Wliere  all  heroic,  ample  tlioiigbts  did  meet, 
Wliere  nature  hud  such  a  tenement  la'en, 
That  other  souls  to  her's,  dwelt  in  a  luno." 

Dr.  Mather,  in  his  "Magnalia,"  gives  high  commen- 
tlation  of  her,  "  whose  poems,  divers  times  printed, 
have  atVordcd  a  grateful  entertainment  unto  the  in- 
genious, and  a  monument  for  her  memory  beyond  the 
stateliest  marbles." 

Her  poems  were  also  highly  praised  by  President 
Rogers,  of  Harvard  College,  who  said  that  "twice 
drinking  <>f  the  nectar  of  her  lines,"  left  him  "  welter- 
ing ill   delight."     "  Edward  Phillips,  the  nephew  of 
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Milton,  speaks  of  her  as  the  tenth  muse  sprung  up 
in  Anieriea." 

■■  None  of  the  ileseendants  of  Simon  Bratlstreet  are 
now  living  in  Nortli  Amlover.  He  married  for  his 
second  wife  a  sister  of  Sir  George  Downing,  who  was 
in  the  first  class  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  who 
was  ambassador  of  Cromwell  and  Charles  II.  to  Hol- 
land." 

Some  of  the  other  prominent  citizens  of  the  town 
were  John  Osgood,  of  whose  descendants,  Isaac  F. 
Osgood,  (town-clerk  and  postmaster),'!.  Osgood  Ward- 
well,  Mrs.  Charlotte  (Osgood)  Stevens,  with  her  chil- 
dren and  George  B.  Loring  (2d)  and  John  O.  Loring,  a 
son  of  I.  Osgood  Loring,  are  now  residents ;  John 
Stevens  whose  descendants  have  been  numerous  and 
efficient ;  John  Frye,  ancestor  of  distinguished  soldiers 
in  the  French  and  Revolutionary  Wars  ;  Daniel  Poor, 
whose  descendants  have  occupied  important  positions; 
William  Johnson,  Andrew  Peters,  and  Ephraim  Fos- 
ter, all  of  whom  have  lelt  an  honorable  record,  which 
has  been  maintained  by  their  descendants;  Nicholas 
Holt,  the  ancestor  of  many  influential  and  learned 
men  ;  John  Lovcjoy,  the  great  grandfather  of  Gen. 
Nathaniel  Lovejoy,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1766,  and  was  a  merchant  in  North  Andover ;  Andrew 
Foster,  the  ancestor  of  Hon.  Ephraim  Foster,  statesman 
and  patriot  in  the  Revolutionary  jieriod,  and  of  the 
Hon.  Dwight  Foster,  United  States  Senator;  Joseph 
Parker,  a  miller  on  the  Cochichewick,  ancestor  of 
many  worthy  citizens  of  the  town. 

Ecclesiastical. — Of  all  the  obligations  imposed 
by  the  General  Court  on  the  founders  of  the  towns  in 
New  England,  no  one  was  considered  more  impera- 
tive and  binding  than  that  which  required  them  "to 
provide  and  maintain  an  able  and  orthodox  minister 
among  them,"  and  to  build  a  meeting-house  within 
three  years.  In  obedience  to  this  order,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  pious  impulses  of  a  people  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  freedom  of  conscience 
in  matters  of  religion,  the  settlers  around  Cochich- 
ewick selected,  soon  after  their  arrival,  a  spot  on 
which  to  erect  their  sacred  edifice.  The  precise  date 
of  the  erection  is  not  known ;  but  in  1669  a  new 
meeting-house  was  constructed  ;  and  a  house  was  de- 
stroyed, on  which  the  following  order  has  been 
issued : 

"  At  a  lawful  town-meeting,  the  3(1  of  Feb'y,  16C1,  Ut  is  ordered  '  that 
all  finit  comers  of  inbabit^mts  tliRt  huvo  been  at  the  charges  of  pur- 
chajjing  the  plantation  and  building  the  tuinister'it  house,  the  mill  and 
the  nieeting-hou&e,  For  and  in  coueiideration  thereof  are  allowed  an  acre 
and  a  halfe  to  every  acre  house  lote  of  Low  and  Swamp  laud,  and  every 
other  inhabitant  that  have  been  at  the  charges  of  building  the 
nieeting-honse  and  mill  is  to  bo  allowe<l  one  acre  to  ever}'  house  lott,  and 
this  laud  to  be  apportioned  to  the  lots.* '' 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  soon  after  1646  the 
first  house  was  built,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  .be- 
lieve that  it  stood  near  the  "  Old  North  Burying- 
ground,"  and  on  the  high  land  opposite  the  house  of 
Governor  Bradstreet.  Its  successor  stood  probably 
on  the  same  spot  and  was  evidently  a  commodious 


building,  furnished  with  a  bell  which  was  used  until 
IToj  ;  was  protected  by  legislation  against  "  doggs  "  ; 
was  provided  with  a  se.\ton  to  sweep  it  and  ring  the 
bell,  and  was  "seated"  by  a  committee  appointed  to 
select  the  pews  for  the  worshippers  according  to  their 
position  in  society  and  the  church.  The  selectmen 
undertook  to  keep  the  boys  quiet  in  the  galleries  dur- 
ing divine  service,  and  to  stop  their  "  prophanenes 
of  y"  Sabbath"   in  front  of  the  church  at  noon-time. 

Sabbath-breakers  were  punished  severely  under 
special  laws,  by  being  confined  ina  cage  ;  they  were 
reproved  publicly  by  the  minister,  and  heavily  fined. 

This  second  meeting-house  .stood  until  1711.  A  new 
one  was  then  erected,  which  stood  until  1753,  when  in 
June  of  that  year  a  meetinghouse  was  raised  ;  800 
pounds  sterling  were  voted  for  its  construction,  and 
January  1,  1754,  pews  were  sold  for  £667  15s.  Sd. ;  the 
highest  pew  at  £17  Os.  Sd. ;  the  lowest  at  £6  13s.  4d. 

The  first  of  the  ministers  engaged  in  conducting 
public  worship  in  these  meeting-houses,  whose  exist- 
ence covered  the  first  century  of  the  town,  was  John 
Woodbridge.  He  came  early  to  the  town  and  took 
part  in  a  conference  of  messengers  of  churches,  which 
met  in  September,  1644,  and  appointed  two  churches 
to  be  gathered,  one  at  Haverhill,  the  other  at  Ando- 
ver, both  on  the  Merrimac  River.  At  this  meeting, 
which  was  held  in  Rowley  on  account  of  the  inability 
of  the  two  towns  mentioned  to  entertain  the  assem- 
bly, "  most  of  those  who  were  to  join  together  in 
church-fellowship  at  that  time  refused  to  make  con- 
fession of  their  faith  and  repentance,  because,  as  was 
said,  they  declared  it  openly  before  in  other  churches 
upon  their  admission  into  them."  This  assembly 
broke  up,  but  was  called  together  again  in  1645,  when 
the  difficulty  was  settled,  and  Mr.  John  Ward  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Haverhill,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Merrimac,  and  Mr.  John  Wood- 
bridge  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  of  Andover, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  same.  These  two  churches 
were  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  organized  in 
Massachusetts. 

Ten  male  members,  including  the  pastor,  composed 
the  church  gathered  at  that  time,  viz. :  Mr.  John 
Woodbridge,  teacher ;  John  Osgood,  Robert  Barnard, 
John  Frye,  Nicholas  Holt,  Richard  Barker,  Joseph 
Parker,  Nathan  Parker,  Richard  Blake,  Edinond 
Faulkner. 

The  Rev.  John  Woodbridge  was  a  most  extraor- 
dinary character.  He  was  instrumental  in  purchasing 
the  Andover  plantation  from  Cutshamache.  He  came 
to  this  country  in  1634,  took  up  lands  in  New- 
bury and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  active  and 
useful  members  of  the  colony.  He  was  master  of  the 
Boston  Latin  School  at  the  time  he  came  to  North  An- 
dover, having  turned  his  attention  to  the  ministry  as  a 
means  of  advancement.  He  was,  alternately,  dejjuty 
to  the  General  Court,  justice  of  the  peace,  religious 
teacher,  schoolmaster,  Indian  trader  and,  in  England, 
chaplain  of  the  commissioners  who  treated  with  the 
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banished  monarch,  Charles  I.  Having  lost  his  living 
for  non-conformity  in  England,  he  returned  to  New 
England,  took  up  his  abode  again  in  Xewbury,  where 
he  became  assistant  in  the  ministry  of  his  uncle, 
magistrate  and  justice  of  the  peace,  lie  inclined 
somewhat  to  the  English  Church,  so  far  as  the  powers 
and  prerogatives  of  the  minister  were  concerned. 
He  died  iu  1G95,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  leaving 
"  three  sons  with  two  sons-in-law  improved  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  four  grandsons  happily 
advanced  thereto."- 

Cotton  Mather,  in  his  biographical  sketches  of  the 
"young  scholars,  whose  education  for  their  designed 
ministry  not  being  finished,  yet  came  over  from  Eng- 
land with  their  friends,  and  had  their  education  per- 
fected, in  the  country,  before  the  college  was  come 
into  maturity  enough  to  bestow  its  laurels,"  says  of 
Mr.  Woodbridge : 

"But  he  that  brings  up  the  Rear  is  Mr.  John  Woodbridge,  of  whom 
we  are  atilo  to  spenk  u  little  more  purticulurty.  He  wtui  burn  at  Stan- 
ton, in  llighworth,  in  Wiltshire,  about  the  year  1G13,  of  Mhicli  Puritih 
hid  father  wad  niinii^ter,  and  a  minister  so  able  and  Faithful  as  to  obtain 
au  high  esteem  among  those  that  knew  at  all  the  invaluable  worth  of 
such  a  minister.  His  mother  was  daughter  of  Rlr,  Itobert  Pai'ker,  and 
a  daughter  who  did  so  virtuously  that  her  own  personal  character  would 
have  made  her  highly  esteemed  if  a  Kelatiou  to  such  a  Father  had  not 
further  added  to  the  lustre  of  her  character. 

*'Oiir  John  was,  by  his  worthy  parents,  trained  up  in  tlie  way  that  he 
should  go  and  sent  unto  Oxford,  wliere  his  education  and  Proficiency  at 
school  had  ripened  hiai  fur  the  University,  and  kept  at  Oxford  until  the 
Oath  of  Conformity  catne  to  be  required  of  him,  which  neither  his 
father  nor  his  conscience  approving,  he  removed  from  thence  untu  a 
course  of  more  Private  iSiitdU's.  The  vigorous  enforcing  of  the  tinhappy 
ceremonies  there  causing  numy  that  understood  and  regarded  the  Sec- 
ond Coinnuindment  ,in  thy  Laws  of  Heaven,  to  seek  a  peaceful  recess 
for  the  pure  worship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  an  Am*friain  DfMrt, 
our  young  Wuudbri<lge,  with  the  consent  of  his  parents,  undertook  a 
voyage  to  New  England  about  the  year  Itj;}-!,  and  the  cum])any  and  as- 
sistance of  his  worthy  uncle,  3lr.  Thitmat  Parker,  was  not  the  least  en- 
couragement of  the  voyage.  He  had  not  been  long  in  the  cuuulry  be- 
fore Newberry  began  tu  bo  planted,  when  he  accurdingly  took  uplands 
and  so  seated  himself  that  he  Comfortably  and  Industriously  Studied  on, 
until  the  advice  of  his  father's  death  obliged  him  tu  return  to  Kngland, 
where,  having  settled  his  alTairs,  he  returned  again  into  New  Knglaud, 
bringing  with  him  his  two  brothers,  whereof  one  died  on  the  w-ay.  He 
had  married  the  daughter  of  the  Houble  Thoiutis  Dudley,  Esq.,  and  the 
town  of  .\nduver  then  lii-st  peeping  into  the  world,  he  was,  by  the  bauds 
of  Mr.  Wilson  and  Sir.  Worcester,  .September  10,  1G44,  uixlained  the 
teacher  of  a  Congregation  there.  There  be  continued  with  good  Itepu- 
tation,  discharging  the  duties  of  the  ministry  until,  ujk>u  the  invitation 
of  friends,  he  returned  unco  more  tu  England." 

The  Rev.  Francis  Dane  succeeded  Mr.  Woodbridge. 
The  time  of  his  ordination  is  unknown,  but  it  was 
about  the  year  1G48.  He  was  a  resident  of  Ipswich 
in  1G41,  and  according  to  Felt  "he  removed  to  Ando- 
ver  in  1048."  He  was  not  graduated  at  either  of  the 
universities  in  England,  but  finished  his  studies  in 
this  country  at  "the  college,"  before  degrees  were 
conferred.  He  left  no  autobiography,  nor  was  any 
sketch  of  his  life  or  of  his  pastorate  written  and  pub- 
lished, although  he  was  pastor  of  an  important  parish 
forty-eight  years,  and  was  intimately  connected  with 
some  interesting  proceedings  of  the  colony.  .-V  record 
of  his  creed,  which  he  left  written  out  in  a  note-book, 
ithows   him  to  have  been    inclined    to    liberal   views. 


although  accepting   the  doctrines  which   prevailed 

generally  among  the  Puritans.  His  mind  and  heart 
were  evidently  in  sympathy  with  all  Christians  of 
whatsoever  denomination  and  with  the  universal 
church  of  Christ.  It  is  not  known  that  he  had  any 
part  in  the  severity  of  the  theological  hierarchy 
which  ruled  New  England,  es])ecially  during  the 
years  of  his  ministry  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  had  any  controversy  with  them.  He  was 
evidently  inclined  to  peace  in  his  parish,  and  was  not 
ambitious  to  be  conspicuous  iu  the  controversies  of 
his  time  or  active  in  the  organization  of  the  colony. 
A  difficulty  which  arose  between  himself  and  his 
church  regarding  the  continuance  of  his  salary  when 
the  infirmities  of  years  rendered  it  necessary  to  furnish 
him  assistance  in  the  pulpit,  either  by  colleague  or 
associate,  was  amicably  settled  by  the  General  Court, 
on  terms  satisfactory  to  all  parties;  and  the  peace  of 
the  parish  remained  unbroken.  Ry  this  step  the 
church  was  saved  from  the  painful  consciousness  of 
having  neglected  a  faithful  pastor,  who  h.ad  shared 
their  joys  and  sorrows  during  the  life  of  more  than  a 
generation — and  the  pastor  was  supported  in  his  in- 
firmities by  the  assurance  that  the  tender  relations 
which  had  been  established  between  himself  and  his 
people  were  not  ungratefully  forgotten. 

Mr.  Dane  and  his  colleague  labored  together 
sixteen  years  for  the  edification  of  a  united  people 
and  for  their  mutual  benefit  and  happines.s.  He  was 
a  man  of  good  judgment,  practical  wisdom  and  cour- 
age. In  his  old  age  he  defied  the  madnet^s  of  the 
witchcraft  delusion,  even  when  his  own  life  was  in 
danger  and  many  members  of  his  own  family  were 
under  arrest,  bore  all  his  trials  with  Christian  forti- 
tude and  resignation,  and  died,  patiently  submissive 
to  the  Lonl's  will,  February  17, 1097,  aged  eighty-one 
years,  "having  been  an  officer  iu  the  church  at  North 
Andover  forty-eight  years." 

The  Uev.  Thonuis  Barnard  was  the  colleague  of 
Mr.  Dane  and  his  successor  in  the  pulpit  at  North 
Andover.  He  was  a  son  of  Francis  Barnard,  of  Had- 
ley;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  1G79,  and  was  the 
founder  of  an  illustrious  line  of  clergymen, — his  son, 
John  Barnard,  who  succeeded  him  as  pastor  of  the 
First  Chnrcli  in  North  Andover  ;  his  grandsons,  Kev. 
Thomas  Barnard,  of  the  First  Church  in  iSalem,  and 
the  Rev.  Edward  Barnard,  of  Haverhill  ;  and  his 
great-grandson,  the  Rev.  Xliomas  Barnard,  Jr.,  who 
in  1772  was  ordained  first  pastor  of  the  North  Church 
in  Salem.  On  the  death  of  Jlr.  Dane,  he  became 
sole  pastor  of  the  church,  and  seems  to  have  inl'used 
new  life  into  his  parish.  The  parsonage-house  was 
improved;  a  new  meeting-house  was  built;  the  terri- 
tory was  set  off"  by  the  General  Court  into  the  North 
Parish,  and  Mr.  Barnard  was  allowed  to  make  choice 
of  the  parish  over  which  he  was  to  act  as  minister. 
He  had  his  trials  also.  The  division  of  the  town  gave 
rise  to  difficulties  Hot  etisily  removed.  The  South 
Parish  had  built  their  meeting-house,  and  still  Mr. 
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Barnard  was  undecided  which  precinct  to  choose,  and 
did  not  decide  until  the  General  Court  compelled 
him,  and  the  South  Parish  doL-ided  that  "Jlr.  Samuel 
Plilllips  shall  be  our  pa<tor."  ilr.  Barnard  by  this 
act  lost  many  valuable  parishioners  and  members  of 
the  church,  and  he  complained  to  the  General  Court 
that  "  the  north  part  of  the  town,  that  was  the  first 
settlement,  are  dissatisfied  that  they  are  made  the 
lesser  part" — a  complaint  which  was  renewed  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  later,  when  the  town  was  divided. 
The  erection  of  the  new  meeting-house  followed  the 
division,  and  it  was  a  commodious  building,  suited  to 
a  devoted  and  growing  parish.  "During  the  long 
and  warm  altercation,  Mr.  Barnard  conducted  with 
such  prudence  and  affectionate  fidelity  as  to  retain 
the  esteem  and  confidenceof  all  his  peo|)le."  He  was 
always  on  terms  of  warm  fVicndsliip  with  Mr.  Phillips, 
of  the  South  Parish,  who  said  of  him  in  public  : 

'■  I  have  always  esteemed  it  a  favor  of  Providtnce  that  my  lot  was  coat 
in  tlie  same  town  with  that  holy  man  of  God,  who  was  pleased  to  express 
the  kinJness  of  a  father  to  me,  and  where  I  had  for  some  years  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  guidance  and  example.  lie  wjw  really  one  of  the  best  of 
niinisten.  hail  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  was  a  sound  A  eminent  divine, 
delivered  excellent  t^enuons,  and  had  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  gift  of 
pniyer  ;  was  gentle  .is  a  father,  yet  maintaining  government  &  disci- 
pline in  the  church,  very  obliging  toward  ail  men,  and  always  studied 
the  things  that  make  fur  peace." 

At  his  death  the  parish  set  apart  a  day  of  "  fasting 
and  prayer  to  all-mytie  God  that  the  Lat  &  awfull 
Strok  in  taking  away  the  Reverend  Pastuer  by  so 
sudden  a  death  be  sanctified  to  His  Flock  left  desti- 
tute of  a  Preacher."  The  funeral  expenses  were  lib- 
erally paid  by  the  parish,  and  a  simple  upright  grave- 
stone marks  the  spot  where  he  was  buried. 

Mr.  Barnard  married,  December,  1686,  Elizabeth 
Price,  who  died  October,  1692 ;  for  a  second  wife, 
May,  1696,  Abigail  Bull,  who  died  August,  1702.  He 
was  married  to  his  third  wife,  Lydia  Gotie,  August, 
1704.  Thomas,  his  oldest  sou,  born  October,  1688, 
died  before  his  father,  without  issue.  John,  born 
March,  1690,  was  graduated  at  Harvard,  1709,  or- 
dained minister  of  Andover  Xorth  Parish  April, 
1719,  died  June  14,  1757.  Theodore,  his  youngest 
son,  bom  February,  1692,  died  February,  1725,  aged 
thirty-two  years,  leaving  three  children — Elizabeth, 
Theodore  and  Hannah.  Elizabeth  was  the  wife  of 
the  Hon.  S.  Phillips,  and  mother  of  the  late  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor S.  Phillips. 

Kev.  .John  Barnard,  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bar- 
nard, was  graduated  at  Harvard  1709,  and  was  invited 
as  successor  to  his  father  December  16,  1718,  only 
two  montlis  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  He  began  to 
preach  as  settled  minister  in  January,  1719,  and  was 
ordained  the  8th  of  April  following.  Prior  to  his 
ministry  he  had  taught  school  in  Andover  and  in  the 
North  Grammar  School,  Boston. 

The  history  of  Mr.  Barnard's  ministry  has  been 
carefully  written  by  both  of  the  able  and  excellent 
annalists  of  Andover.  He  is  represented  by  them  as 
a  man  of  piety,  gentleness  and  pleasantry,  of  faith- 
fulness in  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties, 
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highly  respected   as   a  preacher,  and   posessed   of  a 
sound  understanding,  benevolence  and  urbanity. 
"  His  ministry,"  says  Miss  Bailey, 

"was  a  period  of  stirring  events  in  the  religions  world  and  in  the 
provincial  history,  and  yet  this  would  not  appear  from  the  church  and 
parish  records.  Then,  notwithstanding  the  prominent  p,rt  of  members 
of  the  parish  in  the  Indian  and  French  Wars,  and  the  connection  of  the 
pastor  with  the  controvcrey  in  regaril  to  the  Kev.  Cii'orge  Whiteliehl  and 
the  Great  awakening,  nothing  more  exciting  appears  on  the  record  than 
building  and  seating  the  meeting-house,  buying  silver  for  the  communion 
service  and  clock  and  bell  for  the  meeting-house.  Br.  Barnard  was  not 
in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Whilefield.  Ue  did  not  believe  in  itineracy,  ho 
was  no  enthusiast,  but  had  a  supreme  regard  for  propriety.  He  was 
himself  regarded  by  sotno  of  the  clergy  as  belonging  to  the  party  of 
doubtful  orthodoxy.  Uut,  whatever  his  theology,  he  disapproved  the 
fanaticism,  as  ho  thought  it,  and  abhorred  what  he  regarded  as  the  ir- 
reverence and  impiety  of  the  great  evangelist,  who  denounced  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  commonwealth,  and  hurled  anathemas  at  the  ancient 
and  venerable  seats  of  learning.  Harvard  College  and  her  younger,  but 
also  honored  sist*T,  Vale  College.  Nor  could  Mr.  Barnard,  like  some  of 
his  brother  ministers,  overlook  the  evil  aud  find  the  good  in  the  move- 
ment. His  name,  therefore,  heads  the  list  of  one  of  the  two  neigh- 
boring associations  of  ministers  in  the  county  who  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  .Associated  Sliuisters  of  Boston  and  Charlestown  remonstrating  on 
the  admission  of  3Ir.  Whitefleld  into  their  pnlpils. 

"The  North  Cinirch  prospered  under  .Mr.  Barnard's  hands.  Fire 
hundred  new  members  were  added  aud  there  were  twelve  hundred  bap- 
tisms during  his  ministry. 

"  In  1753  the  North  Parish  built  another  new  meeting-house.  Pews 
sold,  Jan.  1, 175*,  for  £G67  15«.  8d.  Silver  was  procured  for  the  com- 
munion service,  aud  the  pewter  '  plate  formerly  used  was  given  to  the 
church  in  Metliuen.  .  .  .* 

"The  silver  service  is  ma.s8ivo  and  elegtnt.  It  consists  of  eleven 
tankards  with  covers  and  two  flagons.  'I'he  oldest  tankard  was  given 
by  Mrs.  Sarah  Martyu,  of  Boston,  1721,  The  others  were  the  gifts  re- 
spectively of  Benjamin  Stevens,  Esq  ,  1728  ;  Mrs.  Mary  .\sleba,  17;iO  ; 
Ebeuezer  Osgood,  1745  ;  Peter  Osgood,  I7.H,  in  fultillment  of  the  desire 
of  his  grandfather,  Timothy  Osgood :  widow  Elizabeth  Abbot,  1756  ; 
Capt.  Timothy  Johnson,  17(11;  there  are  three  inscribed  'For  the  use 
of  the  First  Church  of  Christ  in  Andover,  .\.  D.,  1728,  oue  1729.'  The 
two  flagons  were  given,  one  by  Benjamin  Barker,  1765 ;  the  other  in 
ISOl,  by  Capt.  Peter  Osgood." 

The  discipline  of  the  church  members,  during  Mr. 
Barnard's  ministry,  was  such  as  is  usually  found  in 
the  records  of  the  New  England  parishes,  and  indi- 
cated a  determination  to  expose  and  punish  those  . 
demoralizing  habits  which  were  too  common  in  our 
colonial  period. 

Mr.  Barnard  was  married,  1725,  to  Miss  Sarah 
Osgood,  a  daughter  of  Deacon  John  O.sgood,  who 
died  1765,  aged  eighty-three.  His  son,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Barnard,  was  settled  in  Newbury,  1740,  aud 
in  1755  over  the  P^irst  Church  in  Salem.  His  son 
Edmund  was  settled  in  Havcrliill.  Mr.  Barnard  died 
suddenly,  June  14,  1757,  aged  sixty-seven  years,  and 
after  a  ministry  of  thirty-eight  years.  He  was  sin- 
cerely mourned  by  his  people,  and  the  best  minds  of  the 
community  hastened  to  pay  tribute  to  his  memory. 

The  printed  discourses  of  Mr.  Barnard  were,  one 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Abiel  Abbot ;  one  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Walder,  of  Concord,  N.  H., 
and  an  election  sermon,  1746. 

The  faith  which  had  prevailed  thus  far  in  the  First 
Church  of  Andover  was  that  brought  over  by  the 
Puritans  and  preserved  by  them  with  great  care. 
They  believed  that  all  men  are,  by  nature,  destitute 
of  true  piety;  that  they  naturally  grow  up  in  the 
practice  of  sin  ;  and  that  no  one  becomes  religious 
except  by  a  change  in  his  habits  of  thought,  feeling 
and  conduct,  which  they  ascribed  to  the  sjiecial  oper- 
ation of  the   Holy  Spirit  as   a  supernatural   cause. 
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They  believed  that  the  truly  pious  are  ordinarily 
conscious  of  this  change  iu  the  action  of  their  own 
minds  wlien  it  takes  place,  and  are  able  to  describe 
it,  iIioukIi  they  may  not  then  know  that  the  change 
of  which  they  are  conscious  is  regeneration. 

The  creed  adopted  by  the  Theological  Institution 
organized  in  1808,  in  the  South  Parish  of  Audover,  is 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  embodiment  of  the  Puritan 
religious  belief;  viz., — 

"We  bcliuve  in  the  existence  of  one  true  God,  Father,  Son  nnd  Holy 
Gbu»t;  tliiit  tlio  Scripturetl  of  the  Old  und  New  Testament  were  given 
by  divine  inspimtiou  iiud  contain  the  only  perfect  rule  of  Aiilh  iind  pruc- 
tice  ;  iu  the  lull  of  man  und  in  liis  entire  moral  depravity  ;  the  necessity 
of  un  atonement  anii  of  our  being  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  minds  ; 
the  doctrines  of  repentance  towajd  God  and  of  faith  toward  our  [iord 
Jesus  Christ;  sanctilication  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  juslihcatiou  by  the 
flee  grace  of  God  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus  (J)lirist ;  in 
the  doctrine  of  a  geneiul  resurrection  and  future  judgment;  in  tlie 
everla.stiug  blessedness  of  the  righteous  and  llio  endless  punishment  of 
tlio  iinally  impenitent,  and  generally  in  the  principles  of  religion  con- 
tained in   the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism.'' 

In  all  the  revivals  which  took  place  in  the  colony, 
especially  in  that  of  1740,  in  which  Whitefield  took  an 
active  and  powerlul  part,  it  was  held  that  every  man 
is  born  in  sin,  and,  unless  some  evidence  ajipears  to 
the  contrary,  is  to  be  esteemed  an  heir  to  j)erditiou, 
and  that  regeneration  is  a  change  accompanied  wilh 
evidence  by  which  it  may  be  proved. 

A  growing  uneasiness  under  these  doctrines  became 
manifest  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and 
throughout  New  England  there  was  an  inclination  to 
adopt  the  views  of  Arminius,  that  God  had  resolved 
from  eternity  on  the  salvation  and  damnation  of  men 
dependent  on  man's  belief  or  unbelief,  by  which  he 
would  be  saved  or  damned  ;  that  Christ  died  for  all 
men,  but  nobody  could  partake  of  his  salvation  ex- 
cept he  believe,  and  that  man  must  be  born  again  of 
God  in  Christ  through  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  saved, 
that  nobody  can  without  the  grace  of  God  think,  will 
or  do  anything  good,  because  all  our  good  works  have 
their  origin  in  God's  grace;  that  the  faithful  can 
struggle  against  Satan  successfully  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Rev.  Francis  Dane, 
in  a  creed  of  his  own  composition,  manifested  con- 
siderable moderation  in  doctrine,  and  that  his  ortho- 
do.xy  was  somewhat  questioned.  Through  the  minds 
of  his  successors  this  liberality  evidently  ran,  and 
although  the  fraternity  of  the  churches  was  main- 
tained, there  was  evidently  a  dividing  sentiment 
growing  up  between  them.  On  the  rleath  of  the  Kev. 
John  Barnard  the  tendency  of  the  First  Church 
in  Andovcr  to  liberal  views  was  shown  by  the 
settlement  of  the  Rev.  William  Symnies  over  the 
bereaved  parish.  Dr.  Synimes,  a-t  he  is  usually  called 
(having  received  the  degree  of  D.l).  from  Harvard), 
was  born  in  Charlestown,  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1650,  began  to  preach  iu  North  Andoversoon  after 
the  decease  of  Mr.  Barnard,  and  was  on  the  5th  of 
Decemlier,  1757,  invited  to  settle  over  the  parish. 
On  account  of  sickness  his  ordination  was  postponed 
until  November  1,  1758. 


Dr.  Symmes  held  a  high  rank  among  the  clergy  of 
his  day.  He  came  to  North  Andover  with  a  good 
reputation  as  a  scholar  and  a  learned  divine.  He 
had  enjoyed  the  social  opportunities  of  Boston  and 
Charlestown  in  his  youth,  and  had  been  a  tutor  at  Har- 
vard for  three  years,  from  1755  to  1758.  He  i)o?sessed 
great  intellectual  delicacy  and  a  nature  responsive  to 
all  good  thoughts  and  noble  emotions.  As  a  writer 
he  was  one  of  the  purest  of  his  day.  His  sermons 
were  carefully  prepared,  methodical  in  their  arrange- 
ment and  conclusive  in  their  reasoning.  He  delivered 
them  in  a  calm  and  dignified  manner,  without  the 
grace  or  fervor  of  oratory,  but  in  a  way  calculated  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful  and  to  carry 
conviction  to  the  cultivated  mind.  He  may  have 
been  deficient  in  worldly  wisdom  and  exposed  at 
times  to  the  designs  of  the  selfish  and  unprincipled; 
but  his  piety,  sincerity  and  devotion  to  his  call- 
ing were  never  questioned,  and  in  timts  of  great  civil, 
social  and  financial  trial  he  bore  himself  with  great 
calmness  and  submission,  and  retained  his  command- 
ing influence  among  his  peojile.  His  views  of  domes- 
tic discipline  were  somewhat  severe ;  but  he  was  a 
kind  and  indulgent  parent,  ready  at  all  times  to  sacri- 
fice himself  for  the  good  of  his  children.  He  was 
quick  and  at  times  irritable  ;  but  he  usually  held  him- 
self in  perfect  control.  His  church  was  harmonious, 
and  sectarian  disputes  were  unknown  in  his  |)arish. 
He  was  prudent  and  economical  in  his  atfairs,  and  was 
so  careful  iu  his  expenditures  that  when  the  parish 
voted  to  raise  £1940  to  pay  the  deficiency  in  his  salary 
since  the  flepreciation  of  paper  money  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  he  relinijuished  one  thousand 
dollars  of  the  sum  so  generously  and  thoughtfully 
bestowed.  During  his  ministry  the  French  War  was 
raging;  the  Revolutionary  War,  with  all  its  prelimi- 
nary troubles,  was  carried  on  to  its  glorious,  but  ex- 
hausted conclusion;  the  disturbances  of  the  French 
Revolution  reached  our  infant  Slate  and  society,  and 
disorder  reigned  throughout  the  civilized  world.  But 
through  all  Dr.t^ynimes  accommodated  himself  to  cir- 
cumstances, took  a  wise  and  judicious  survey  of  pass- 
ing events,  and  preserved  the  good  order  ;ind  unani- 
mity of  his  i)arish. 

Dr.  Symmes,  in  his  views  of  the  Ciilvinistic  school, 
went  beyond  his]>redecessors.  Dr.  Abliot  says  of  him  : 
"  In  0|>inions  he  accorded  rather  with  Arminius  than 
with  Calvin  ;  and  with  Arius  rather  than  Athanasius." 
True,  he  exchanged  pulpits  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  French, 
of  the  South  Parish,  but  they  differed  widely  in  their 
views,  and  that  divergence  began  which  early  in  the 
ministry  of  his  successor  resulted  in  a  complete  depa- 
ralion  and  non-intercourse.  At  his  dtatli  his  church 
was  already  classed  with  the  Unitarian  organizations 
of  New  England,  and  from  th;it  time  has  been  united 
with  that  denomination. 

The  manuscripts  of  Dr.  Symmes  were  destroyed  at 

his  death,  in  accordance  with  his  own    instructions. 

'and  a  valuable  mass  of  information    on  local  affairs 
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was  lost.  His  printeil  pulilioations  were  a  Lecture  on 
Psalnioiiy  ;  ii  Tliaiiksjtivini;  Sonnon,  17()!^;  Sermon  at 
the  General  Kleetion,  178."). 

Dr.  Synimes  niarrieil,  in  175"J,  Anna,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Joshua  Gee,  of  Boston  ;  she  died  in  1772. 
They  had  five  sons  and  four  daughters,  all  of  whom, 
except  Daniel  and  Mrs.  Cazeneau,  died  before  him. 
William,  a  eonnselor-at-law,  died  in  Portland,  Janu- 
ary, 1807,  in  the  forty -si.xlh  year  of  his  age,  not  hav- 
ing been  married  ;  Daniel,  born  October,  17()4,  went  to 
the  southward  ;  Joshua  Gee,  a  physician,  died  at  sea ; 
Elizabeth,  died  August,  1784,  aged  nineteen  years  ; 
Theodore,  a  physician,  settled  in  Falmouth,  died  at 
New  Gloucester. 

Anna  married  Mr.  Isaac  Cazeneau,  lived  in  the 
homestead  for  many  years,  removed  to  Boston  about 
1836,  where  she  died  in  1849.  Converse  died  young. 
Lydia  and  Charlotte  were  twins,  and  died  in  infancy, 
December  30,  1771. 

His  second  wife  was  Miss  Susannah  Powell, who  died 
July,  1807,  aged  seventy-nine. 

Dr.  Symme-i  died  May  3,  1807. 

The  parish,  after  having  a  number  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  united  July  10,  1810,  in  calling  the 
Rev.  Bailey  Loring,  of  Du.\;bury,  to  settle  in  the  Gos- 
pel ministry.  The  ordination  was  on  the  19th  of 
September,  1810. 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  fact  that  the  church 
covenant  that  had  been  in  use  previously  to  this  time 
could  not  be  found  when  Mr.  Loring  entered  upon 
his  ministry.  The  church,  however,  soon  adopted  the 
following: 

"  You  profess  to  believe  in  One  God  the  Father — maker  of  all  things — 
and  in  Jcaus  Christ  his  Suli.  the  Messiah  and  Saviour  of  men,  the  only 
Mediator  between  (j<m1  and  man,  anil  in  the  Holy  Spirit  which  hears 
testimony  to  the  truth  and  contirms  the  Faith  of  Christians.  You  re- 
ceive the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testauienl,  as  being 
profitable  for  doctrine,  reproof,  correction  and  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness, and  thrxiugh  Faith  in  Christ,  sufficient  to  make  men  wise  unto 
Sjilvalion.  You  profess  repentance  of  all  past  vices  and  a  fuli  puipose 
of  heart  to,  f  jrs;»ke  every  evil  and  false  way  and  to  cleave  to  that 
which  is  gooil.  Y'on  do  now  publicly  covenant  with  God  that  you  will 
search  after  and  ol>ey  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  .fesus-that  ticeiug  siuful 
lusts,  you  will  follow  after  Kighteonsness,  charity  and  peace — that  you 
will  not  forsake  the  assendilitig  of  yourself  with  the  people  of  God  for 
public  worship;  but  make  it  your  constant  study  to  walk  in  all  the 
connuandlueuls  and  or<liuances  of  the  Lord  blamelessly— and  that  walk- 
ing ill  comninhion  with  this  church,  you  will  submit  to  its  watchful 
care  and  discipline,  praying  for  its  editicittiun  and  the  prosperity  of 
Zion." 

In  1817  the  parish  purchased  land  of  Jonathan 
Stevens  for  a  burying-ground,  on  the  high  land  north 
of  and  near  the  church.  In  1822  stoves  were  intro- 
duced into  the  meeting-house.  In  1825  the  training- 
field  north  of  Dr.  Kittredge's  house,  and  near  the  spot 
where  the  first  meeting-house  stood,  was  exchanged 
for  four  acres  in  front  of  the  meeting-house,  to  be 
opened  for  a  common. 

*'In  1834  a  few  members  of  the  First  Church  withdrew,  and  uniting 
with  fourtet^n  members  from  the  South  Chuix-h,  formed  *  the  Evangelical 
Church  in  Korth  Andover,'  and  estahlisheri  religious  worship  in  a  meot- 
Ing-house  which  had  been  built  by  subscriptions  of  the  Evangelical 
Churches  of  Essex  County." 

In  the  same  year  the  First  Church  and  Parish  de- 
cided to  build  a  new  meeting-house  in  place  of  the 
structure  erected  in   1753,  and  voted  to  appropriate 


.seven  thou.sand  dollars  to  build.  The  house  was  dedi- 
cated June  1,1835.  The  cost  of  the  buildinj;  was 
eleven  thousand  live  hundred  dollars;  ami  it  stands 
near  the  site  of  the  old  one.  The  old  clock  and  bell 
were  preserved.  Into  this  meeting-house  an  organ 
was  introduced  in  1844 — and  the  clarionet  and  bassoon 
and  violin  and  ba.ss-viol  of  the  old  orchestra  were 
heard  no  more.  Dr.  Rufus  Wyman  was  thanked  by 
the  society  for  the  "gift  of  a  very  elegant  Bible  for 
the  pulpit  of  the  new  meeting-house.' 

An  extended  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Loring  will 
be  found  toward  the  close  of  this  history  of  the  town. 

The  seventh  minister  was  the  Rev.  Francis 
Williams.  He  was  ordained  February  27,  1850,  and 
continued  in  ofBce  to  May  27,  185G.  He  resigned  to 
accept  a  call  to  Brattleborough,  Vt.  He  left  many 
warm  friends  in  the  parish. 

The  eighth  minister  was  the  Rev.  Charles  C.Vinal, 
ordained  May  6,  1857.  He  continued  in  office  thir- 
teen years,  to  JIarch,  1870.  During  his  pastorate  a 
parsonage  was  built,  the  parish  having  received  for  that 
purpose  a  testamentary  bequest  of  six  thousand  dol- 
lars, from  the  late  Hon.  W^illiain  Johnson.  Jlr.  Vinal, 
in  1870,  accepted  a  call  to  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
Kennebunk,  Maine,  where  he  is  now  the  pastor.  His 
resignation  was  received  with  regret  and  he  is  kindly 
remembered  in  the  parish. 

The  parsonage  was  destroyed  by  fire  while  it  was 
unoccupied  in  1870,  and  the  parish  library,  the  gift  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Loring,  and  the  later  church  records 
were  burned.     The  new  parsonage  was  built  in  1871. 

The  ninth  and  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  John  H. 
Cliflbrd,  was  ordained  August  29,  1871.  He  and  the 
two  preceding  pastors  were  graduates  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Divinity  school. 

The  deacons  of  the  First  Church  during  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  years  in  which  ifwas  the 
only  church  in  North  Audover,  and  who  sat  in  a 
special  seat  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  were  the  following ; 
John  Frye,  John  Barker,  1693;  Joseph  Stevens, 
1694;  John  Osgood,  1719;  John  Farnura,  1727; 
Samuel  Barker,  1736  ;  Samuel  Phillip.^,  1748;  Joseph 
Osgood,  1763;  Joseph  Barker,  1766;  Benjamin 
Farnum,  1790;  John  Adams,  1797;  George  Osgood, 
1797;  Joshua  Wilson,  1813;  Jedediah  Farnum, 
1824;  William  Frost,  1824. 

The  Evangelical  Church  of  North  Andover,  1834, 
was  the  next  religious  organization  made  in  the  old 
town.  The  establishment  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary had  tended  to  bring  ipestions  of  creed  more 
prominently  before  the  churches,  and  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  doctrinal  distinctions.  The  churches 
and  individuals  came  more  and  more  to  consider  it  a 
duty  to  define  their  position  and  to  range  themselves 
conspicuously  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  denomi- 
national lines,  which,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  began  to  be  closely  drawn.  The 
questions  which  finally  ended  in  the  division  of  the 
Congregational  body  into  Unitarian  and  Trinitarian 
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were  discussed  with  more  earnestness  and  acrimony. 
The  North  Cliurvh,  from  the  beginning,  had  been 
more  Arminian  than  Calvinist,  in  tendency,  although 
its  pastors  had  associated  in  cordial  fellowship  with 
their  brother  clergy  of  the  Calvinistic  creed,  and  even 
in  later  times  the  names  of  Dr.  Symmes  and  Mr. 
Loring  were  on  the  "  Andover  Association  "  (now  of 
Calvinistic  and  Trinitarian  Congregational  order). 
But  a  strong  feeling  had  grown  up  in  the  town  that 
the  First  Church  was  not  of  the  true  faith,  or  sup- 
porting an  Evangelical  ministry,  and  that  another 
church  ought  to  be  organized  in  the  North  Parish  for 
the  accommodation  of  individuals  of  the  First  Church 
who  were  not  in  sympathy  with  its  prevailing  tone, 
and  for  persons  of  Calvinistic  faith,  who  had  become 
residents  of  the  parish,  but  had  not  removed  their 
connection  from  the  churches  in  the  respective  towns 
of  their  former  residence. 

The  South  and  West  Churches  and  the  Church 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  favored  this  movement, 
and  aid  was  pledged  by  the  HomeMissionary  Society. 
Subscriptions  were  obtained  among  the  churches  of 
the  county  and  a  meeting-house  was  erected  in  North 
Andover,  a  little  east  of  the  North  meeting-house. 
The  house  of  worship  was  dedicated  September  4, 
1834,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Evangelical  Church 
was  organized.  It  consisted  of  thirty-one  memliers  ; 
seven  of  whom  were  from  the  First  Church,  fourteen 
from  the  South  Parish.  The  others  were  from  churches 
in  various  towns,  but  probably  nearly  all  residents  of 
North  Andover. 

The  church  was  supplied  with  preachers  for  some 
months  by  the  neighboring  churches.  In  1835,  Sep- 
tember iHh,  the  first  minister  was  settled — the  Rev. 
Je«se  Page. 

In  I860  the  original  house  of  worship  at  the  centre 
of  the  town  was  abandoned,  and  a  new  and  commo- 
dious cluirch  edifice  was  built  in  the  Machine-shop 
Village. 

The  names  of  the  ministers  are  as  follows:  Rev. 
Jesse  Page,  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  1831,  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  1835;  Rev.  William 
T.  Briggs,  graduate  of  Oberlin  Institute  1844,  or- 
dained in  North  Andover  November  4,  1846;  Rev. 
Levi  II.  Cobb,  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  1854, 
Andover  Thocdogical  Seminary  18")7,  ordained  at 
North  jVndover  October  28,  1857;  Rev.  Hcnjamin  F. 
Hamilton,  graduate  of  Amherst  College  18G1,  An- 
dover Theological  Seminary  1864,  ordained  at  North 
Andover  June  28,  1865;  Rev.  Rufus  C.  Flagg,  gradu- 
ate of  Middlclmry  College,  Vt.,  installed  at  North 
Andover  September  2(!,  1872;  Rev.  George  Pierce, 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  1863,  instulled  at 
North  Andover  October  16,  1878. 

The  ibllowing  churches  have  been  organized  in 
Nortli  Andover  in  addition  to  those  already  men- 
tioned: M  el  bod  ist  Episcopal  Church,  1S45;  Koman 
Catholic  Church,  18G8  ;  Protestant  Ejjiscopal  Church, 
1880. 


Civil  axd  Miht.\uy. — The  civil  and  military 
movements  of  North  Andover  are  lor  a  long  series  of 
years  so  intimately  connected  with  the  entire  town,  as 
originally  founded,  that  it  is  dillicult  to  deal  with 
either  precinct  or  parish  separately.  The  events, 
however,  which  occurred  on  the  territory  of  North 
Andover,  and  the  persons  who  took  an  active  part  in 
them  may  with  propriety  be  referred  to  in  this 
sketch. 

The  first  town-meeting,  according  to  the  records, 
was  held  in  KJSG  at  the  house  of  John  Osgood.  The 
freeholders  were  expected  to  attend  these  meetings 
and  were  fined  for  absence.  Perfect  order  was  pre- 
served in  these  assemblies;  and  it  was  ordered  that  if 
any  man  speak  in  town-meeting  after  silence  com- 
manded twice  by  the  uio<leralor,  he  shall  forfeit 
twelve  pence.  Care  was  taken  that  the  metes  and 
bounds  of  the  various  estates  should  be  preserved  ac- 
curately by  inspection  every  three  years.  The  disci- 
pline with  regard  to  seats  in  the  nieetinE-house  was 
severe.  Young  persons  were  not  allowed  al>road  on 
Saturday  or  Sunday  nights,  and  ho  entertainments 
could  be  given  after  nine  o'clock.  The  settlement  of 
mechanics  and  tradesmen  was  especially  encouraged  ; 
and  the  building  of  mills  was  favored  greatly.  In 
1686  Henry  Ingalls  was  .illowed  to  set  up  a  saw-mill 
on  Musketoe  River;  and  in  16!'5  Samuel  Osgood, 
John  Abbot,  Sr.,  .loseph  and  Henry  Chandler,  had 
liberty  granted  them  to  erect  a  saw-mill  on  Cochiche- 
wick  Brook  two  or  three  rods  above  the  lower  ford 
way,  probably  near  the  site  of  the  North  Andover 
Woolen  Mills. 

An  act  was  jnissed  .Tune,  1801,  by  the  General 
Court  requiring  the  treasurer  of  the  proprietors  of 
Andover  to  pay  over  one-half  of  all  the  moneys  and 
estate  which  was  or  may  hereafter  be  in  his  hands  as 
treasurer  unto  the  trustees  of  the  Free  School  in  the 
North  Parish  in  .Vndover  for  instruction  in  the 
school. 

In  1765  it  was  voted  that: 

*^ Whereat,  annilry  of  llip  inbi\Ititnn(siif  tlip  towrt  are  thryntoned  with 
injuries  and  HlMiHeii  from  riolnus  ii!<m.>in1))i('S  wtiil  town  iiniuilnionsl  v  voted 
thi'ir  utter  nltliorrenre  uf  itll  curli  vinlent  ami  exlnuiidlnnry  proeeed- 
inp* ;  anil  that  tlie  Netertnien,  the  militia  ollleers  and  mngihtratei*  o(  llio 
town  I>«' desired  to  nue  their  nimost  endeavnni  upreealile  to  law  to  ^n|t- 
preyH  tile  same  ;  and  that  tlio  fruiluiiders  and  other  inlmhiluuls  will  do 
ovorj'thiug  in  their  i>o\vcr  to  lunist  them  thervin." 

In  1765  a  committee,  consisting  of  Colonel  James 
Frye,  Moody  Bridges,  Peter  Osgood,  Colonel  John 
O.sgood  and  others,  resiilcnts  of  North  Andover,  ad- 
dressed the  following  instructions: 

"  To  S*imnel  Phitlipi,  Kutj.,  It'-jtreseHtttlitt  /or  Oit  toten  o/  Andover  m  hi* 
M*ye*lt/t  iVoriaef  of  the  .Haunehiixells  Bo'J  : 
"Sm,  We,  (ho  freelioldem  and  other  inlnihilanli*  of  wiid  tow-n,  legnllj 
nMoinliled  in  luwn-nieeting  on  Niid  day,  to  eonnider  what  may  ho  proper 
on  our  |Mirt  to  be  done  at  Ihlt"  crilieal  junetnrc,  la-ilig  a  time  we  apprr- 
henil  that  we  and  the  rent  of  hia  Miyesty'tf  Muhjeels  of  thin  province,  lu 
welt  a»  Ihone  uf  tho  other  provlure«  and  cohniies  in  Ijrititih  .\mei'ica,  ar)) 
by  sundry  aetit  of  rarlianieut  of  Cri'nt  llritain,  ehpeeiatly  by  an  act 
coniinolily  ealled  tlte  Stamp  Aet,  ill  danger  of  being  not  only  reiliired  to 
Kueli  indigent  rircuiiihtaiicea  ua  will  render  m*  niiiildo  to  maiiifefit  onr 
loyally  to  tho  Crown  of  Creat  llritain,  as  npoli  all  occasions  we  liaTo 
heretofore  done,  by  cheerfully  exhibiting  our  Biibstaiicc  fur  tho  defence 
uf  tho  British  dominions  iu  this  part  of  the  world  ;  but  of  being  deprived 
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of  some  of  our  mast  vuluablo  privilopcs  wliich  liy  clmiter  ami  loyalty 
.  wo  have  ahvnvs  tlum^iht  ami  still  tliiiiU  oin-selves  justly  t'lititkd  to  ; 
"  TIiiTefoiv  wo  tnko  it  t<>  Ite  a  <l«ty  justly  tluc  to  ourseh  cs  oml  poster- 
ity to  instruct  you,  tlial  you  do  not  pivo  your  afs«*iit  lo  any  act  of  Asscm- 
My  tlial  filuill  8iy;«ify  any  willjujim-ss  in  yuur  ri'iitttitupulstotulnitt  to  any 
inlviunl  taxes  Iluit  are  umler  any  colour  iinpopiHl  otlieruiso  than  by  the 
CeiK-nil  Cvmrt  uf  this  proviuco,  apreeaWo  to  thecuutilitution  of  this  gov- 
erithK'Ut :  That  you  join  in  such  duliful  ri-nioiistrniiccs  to  the  King  and 
Parliament  and  other  becominp  nimtunp  u^  tliall  carry  tlie  gicHtest 
prolmbility  to  obtain  u  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  an  alleviation  of  the 
embarnui7>nK>nt$,  the  commercial  alTaire  of  Ilii;«  province  labour  under  by 
the  vigoivus  execution  of  the  acts  of  I'arlinnifnt  respecting  the  same; 
ond  wo  also  di-tiii-o  you  to  use  your  uimott  endeavors  that  all  extraordi- 
nary gratktd  ami  cxi^cnsive  nieaf^nn-s  may  upon  all  occasions  as  mucli  as 
possible  be  avoided  ;  and  wc  would  recommend  particularly  the  strictest 
care  and  the  utmost  firnuiecsto  prevent  all  unconstitutional  draughts 
upon  the  jniMic  treasury;  that  you  would  upo  your  best  endeavors,  in 
conjunction  with  tlie  other  members  of  the  General  Court,  to  Buppnss 
all  riotous  unlawful  as^enddies,  and  to  jirevcnt  all  unlawful  ads  of 
violence  uiK>u  the  persons  and  subtlauco  id'  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  this 
Province." 

In  175i3  the  following  expression  of  sympathy  with 
the  surterere  during  the  commotion  respecting  the 
Stamp  Act  is  honorable  to  the  town  :  "  Being  put  to 
vote  whether  the  town  will  instruct  their  Representa- 
tive to  use  his  iulluence  in  the  Great  and  General 
Court  of  this  province  that  the  sufrerers  in  the  late 
troublesome  times  in  Boston  may  have  a  consideration 
paid  them  out  of  the  Province  Treasury,  or  such 
other  way  as  said  Court  shall  judge  to  be  most  fit  and 
equitable:  "  it  passed  in  the  atiinnative. 

In  176S  it  was  voted  that  Samuel  Phillips,  Capt, 
Peter  Osgood,  Col.  James  Frye  and  others  be  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  some  measures  that  may  tend  to 
encourage  prudence  and  manufactures  and  to  lessen 
the  use  of  superfluities  in  the  town,  and  report  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  town  in  May  next.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  reported  :  "  That  in  order  to  securing 
to  ourselves  and  transmitting  to  posterity  these 
invaluable  rights  and  privileges,  both  civil  and  relig- 
ious, which  have  been  dearly  purchased  Ijy  our 
predecessors,  the  first  settlers  of  this  country,  the  loss 
of  which  is  greatly  threatened  by  the  great  and  grow- 
ing imprudences  and  immoralities  among  us, — The 
committee  are  humbly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  use 
their  utmost  endeavors,  and  that  they  enforce  their 
endeavors  by  their  example,  for  the  suppressing  of  ex- 
travagance, idleness  and  vice,  and  for  the  promoting 
of  industry,  economy  and  good  morals  ;  and  by  all 
prudent  means  endeavor  to  discountenance  the  im- 
portation and  use  of  foreign  superfluities,  and  to 
promote  and  encourage  manufactures  in  the  town." 
The  above  report  was  unanimously  accepted  by  the 
town. 

In  1770,  "  The  town,  taking  into  consideration  the 
distresses  this  province  is  laboring  under  by  the 
operation  of  a  late  act  of  Parliment  imposing  duties 
on  tea,  paper,  glass,  etc.,  made  and  passed  fur  the 
express  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  in  the  American 
Colonies  without  their  consent,  which  wc  apprehend 
is  oppressive,  repugnant  to  the  natural  and  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  people,  contrary  both  to  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  royal  Charter  granted  by  their 
majesties  William  and  Queen  Mary  to  the  inhabitants 


of  this  province,  whereby  are  ordained  and  establish- 
ed the  having  and  enjoying  all  liberties  and  inununi- 
ties  of  free  and  natural  born  subjects;  and  subversive 
of  the  great  and  good  designs  of  our  most  worthy 
ancestors,  who  crossed  the  ocean,  willingly  exposed 
themselves  to  every  danger,  parted  with  their  blood 
and  treasure,  sufl^ered  hunger,  cold  and  nakedness, 
and  every  other  hardship  human  nature  is  capable 
of,  to  purchase  and  defend  a  quiet  habitation  for 
themselves  and  posterity ;  Therefore  voted,  neviine 
contradicente. 

"1.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  friend  of  liberty  and  to  the  British  con- 
fitilution  to  use  all  legal  measures  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  execution  of 
said  act,  and  would  embrace  this  opportunity  to  express  our  warmest 
gratitude  to  the  merchants  and  other  gentlemen  of  Boston  aTid  other 
trading  towns  in  this  province  for  the  regular,  constitutional  and  spirited 
measures  pui-sued  by  them,  from  principles  truly  generous,  for  repelling 
tyranny  and  opjiression  and  establishing  those  rights  for  themselves  and 
countrj  which  they  are  entiiled  to  as  men  and  as  Englishmen. 

"2  That  we  will,  by  all  legal  and  constitutional  measures  in  our 
power,  support  and  encourage  the  nonimportation  agreement  of  the 
merchants  ;  and  tiuxt  we  will  have  no  coinmercia}  or  social  connexions, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  those  persons  who,  asenemies  to  the  country, 
divfsied  of  every  public  virtue,  and  even  of  humanity  itself,  regardless 
of  and  deaf  to  the  miseries  and  calamities  which  threattm  this  people, 
preferring  their  own  private  interest  to  the  liberty  antl  freedom  of  the 
community,  are  sordidly  endeavoring  to  counteract  such  benevolent  and 
salutary  agreement. 

"3.  That  we  will  encourage  frugality,  industry  and  the  manufactures 
of  this  country  ;  and  that  we  will  not  make  use  of  ar.y  foreign  tea,  or 
suffer  it  to  be  used  iu  our  fannlies(case  of  sickness  alone  excepted),  until 
the  act  imposing  a  duty  on  that  article  be  repealed  iind  a  general  irnpor- 
tatiun  take  place." 

In  1774  it  was, — 

*^  Reaolred,  That  no  person  in  this  town  who  has  heretofore  been 
concerned  in  vending  tea,  or  any  other  person,  may,  on  any  pretence 
whatever,  either  sell  himself,  or  be  accessory  to  selling,  any  tea  of  foreign 
importation,  white  it  remains  bnrthened  with  a  duty,  under  penalty 
of  incurring  the  town's  displeasure." 

In  December,  1774,  it  was, — 

*' Kesi^/rcf?,  That  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  this  town  to  conform 
and  firmly  adhere  to  the  Association  of  the  Grand  American  Continental 
Congress,  and  to  the  resolve  of  the  Proivincial  Congress  of  the  5th  of  De- 
cember, thereto  relating;  and  in  order  that  this  may  le  thoroughly  ef- 
I  (ected,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
and  upwards  subscribe  to  the  following  agreement,  viz.  : 

*'We,  the  subscrihcrs,  having  attentively  considered  the  Association 
of  the  Grand  American  Continental  Congress,  respecting  tlie  non-impor- 
tation, non-exportation  and  non-consumption  ol  goods,  etc..  signed  by 
the  Delegates  of  tiiis  and  other  colonieq  on  the  Continent,  and  the  re- 
solve of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  the  /ith  of  December  thereto  relating, 
do  heartily  approve  the  same  and  every  part  of  them  ;  and  in  order  to 
make  said  Association  resolve  our  own  personal  act.  Do,  hy  these  pres- 
ents, under  the  sacred  tics  of  virtue,  honor  and  love  of  our  country, 
firmly  agree  and  associate  fully  and  completely  to  observe  and  keep  all  and 
every  arlick*  and  clause  in  said  Association,  and  resolve  contained,  ac- 
cording to  the  true  intent,  meaning  and  letter  thereof,  and  will  duly 
inform  and  give  notice  of  every  evasion  or  contravention  of  either,  as 
far  as  we  are  able  ;  and  we  further  covenant  that  if  any  person  or  per- 
sona of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to 
subscribe  this  agreement,  when  tendered  to  him  or  them,  that  we  will 
withdraw  all  commerce,  trade  or  dealing  from  such,  so  long  as  theyshall 
continue  thus  inimical  to  the  public  good,  and  that  their  names  shall  he 
entered  on  the  records  of  this  town  and  published  in  the  Emsex  Gazette  as 
enemies  to  their  country." 

January  2,  1775,  a  committee  was  appointed,  of 
which  Colonel  James  Frye,  Colonel  Samuel  Johnson, 
Captain  John  Farnum  and  Moody  Bridges  were 
members,  to  observe  that  the  resolves  of  the  Grand 
American  and  Provincial  Congresses  be  strictly  ad- 
hered to.  The  instructions  to  the  committee  require 
them  to — 
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"  Vm  their  utmost  ondeavoura  that  the  non^consumption  a|]^rcemont  be 
strictly  adhfrwl  to ;  to  encourage  tlie  people  to  iiiiprovo  tho  breed  of 
sheep  and  to  increase  their  nnnil>er;  to  encourage  frugality,  economy 
and  industry,  and  promote  agriculture,  art»  and  iuanufacturc5,  and  dis- 
countenance and  discounigu  every  species  of  extravagance  and  dissipa- 
tion ;  and  that  they  recontnienu  to  the  people  of  the  town  that  they,  ou 
the  death  of  any  near  relations,  go  into  no  further  mourning  dress  than 
a  hiack  cnipe  or  ribhon  on  the  arm  or  hat  for  men,  and  a  black  ribbon 
or  necklace  for  women  ;  that  sjiid  Committee  inspect  the  merclnmts  and 
traders  in  this  town,  and  give  information  to  the  public  of  nil  j)ersonB  as 
shall  violate  the  Ninth  article  of  the  Association  by  advancing  the  price 
of  their  goods  ;  that  Ihey  apply  to  ail  merciuintsand  traders  in  this  town 
immedialely  after  Ilie  tenth  day  of  Octolier  next,  and  take  a  full  inven- 
tory of  all  the  goods,  wares  and  merchandize  which  shall  then  be  in  their 
hands,  and  shall  require  them  to  offer  no  more  of  those  goods  for  sale  ; 
and  if  any  Ttierchant,  tnuler  or  others  shall  refuse  lo  have  an  inventory 
taken,  or  shall  offer  for  sale  after  the  tenth  of  October  aforesaid  any  such 
goods,  wares  or  morchaudize,  the  Committee  is  dii-ected  to  take  the  goods 
into  their  possession,  at  the  risque  of  the  proper  owners,  until  the  repeal 
of  tho  Acts  referred  to,  and  publish  the  luinies  of  such  refractory  mer- 
chants or  traders,  that  they  may  meet  with  the  merits  i>f  enemies  to  their 
country  ;  and  the  town  doth  hereby  engage  to  assist  and  support  said 
committee  in  the  discharge  of  their  trust;  that  the  Committee  inspect 
the  conduct  of  every  person  in  the  town  touching  the  aforesiid  Assiicia- 
tion  ;  that  if  any  person  or  pel-sons  shall  wilfully  violate  said  Associa- 
tion, that  the  majority  of  said  Committee  cause  the  name  of  such  person 
or  persons  forthwith  to  be  published  in  the  Ca^ellf,  to  the  end  that  all 
such  foes  to  the  rights  of  Itritish  America  may  be  publicly  known  ;  and 
it  is  further  recommended  to  said  Committee  that  they  act  in  every  re- 
spect as  it  shall  appear  to  tbeni  to  bo  their  duty  as  a  Coniniitteeof  inspec- 
tion, whose  duty  is  more  fully  pointed  out  in  tho  Contineut^il  Associa- 
tion and  Provincial  Resolves." 

June  12,  177(!,  the  question  being  put,  "Whether, 
should  tlie  Honoralile  Congres.s,  for  the  safety  of  the 
colonies,  dechire  them  independent  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain,  you  will  solemnly  engage  with  your 
lives  and  fortunes  to  s-upport  them  in  the  measure," 
it  passed  in  the  affirmative  unanimously. 

Oct.  ;?d,  177(),  it  was  voted  to  support  the  House  of 
Representatives,  should  they  conclude  to  submit  a 
constitution  and  form  of  government  for  the  !?tate  to 
the  people  thereof. 

In  1777  the  town  voted  to  supply  the  families  of 
non-commissioned  officersand  privatesoldiers  belong- 
ing to  this  town,  that  are  engaged  in  the  Continental 
army,  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  that  their  circum- 
stances may  retjuire,  agreeable  to  a  resolve  of  the 
General  Court. 

July  2.  1779,  Mr.  Sani'l  Osgood,  Mr.  Sam'l  Thillips, 
Jr.,  Mr.  .John  Farnuin  and  Mr.  Zehediah  Abbot,  were 
elected  delegates  "  to  attend  at  the  convention  to  be 
holden  at  Cambridge,  on  September  next,  forthepur- 
l)ose  of  forming  a  Constitution  of  Government." 

The  conduct  of  the  town  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  was  most  cxcni|)lary.  There  was  great  unan- 
imity of  feeling  and  a  resolute  determination  to  .stand 
by  the  jiatriot  cause.  In  raising  men  and  taking  care 
of  tbi'ir  families,  the  town  wits  patriotic,  charitable 
and  liberal.  And  the  persons  to  whom  the  work  was 
entrusted  had  the  entire  confidence  of  the  people. 
The  sentiments  of  the  town  were  expressed  in  the 
resolves  which  have  been  alrcaily  quoted. 

In  the  Frcucli  and  Imlian  Wars  which  preceded, 
and  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  which  followed  the 
adiqition  of  these  resolves,  North  .\ndover  took  an 
important  and  conspicuous  ]>art.     Her  soldiers  in  the 


French  War  were  in  almost  every  engagement;  her 
officers  were  able,  efficient  and  distinguished.  Col. 
James  Frye,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  leading  man  in 
the  town,  commenced  at  Crown  Point  that  career  as 
a  commander  which  culminated  in  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

Col.  Joseph  Frye,  who  was  conspicuous  in  the  de- 
struction of  Acadia,  commenced  in  this  war  his  long 
and  brilliant  career  of  service.  His  house  in  North 
Andover  stood  near  the  famous  elm-tree  planted  by 
Chaplain  Frye  when  he  departed  with  Lovewell's 
expedition.  He  had  command  of  a  small  body,  of 
troops  outside  Fort  William  Henry,  when  the  disas- 
trous attack  was  made  on  it  by  Montcalm  with  his 
savages.  He  fought  the  enemy  in  front,  opposed 
capitulation  in  the  rear,  and  slew  the  savage  who  led 
hiiu  forth  a  prisoner  to  torture  and  death. 

"  Id  the  massacre  which  followed  the  surrender  he  was  dragged  into 
Iho  woods,  stripped  of  his  clothes,  except  his  shirt,  and  was  about  to  be 
murdered,  when,  in  the  sudden  strength  of  de^iienition,  he  sprang  upoa 
his  foe,  all  unarmed  and  naked  as  he  was,  beat  down  and  dispatched  tho 
warrior  who  was  already  e.xultiug  in  his  anticipated  scalpiug.  Three 
days  he  wandered  through  the  forests  in  a  state  bordering  ou  distraction, 
sntTering  in  body  and  mind  from  the  long  protnicted  horrors  of  tho 
fight,  the  terrible  scenes  of  the  missacre  and  his  perils  and  exposure. 
At  last  he  found  his  way  b.ick  to  Fort  Kdward  iu  a  most  pitahio  condi- 
tion, half  starved  and  nearly  cr.ized,  and  in  thu  same  n.iked  condition 
In  which  he  had  escaped  from  the  s:ivagc.  But  with  tender  nureing  he 
regained  strength  of  body  and  mind,  and  lived  to  render  more  valiaDt 
service  iu  tho  war,  and  in  the  Kevolutioii  he  received  the  comuiissioD  of 
brigadier-general." 

A  petition  was  granted  him  to  purchase  land  in  the 
region  of  the  Saco  and  Cssipee  Rivers,  and  about  1770 
he  settled  there  with  some  associates  from  Andover. 

On  May  2.'!,  1759,  John  Farnum,  of  Andover,  solic- 
ited aid  from  the  government  on  account  of  his  ser- 
vices in  the  Canada  expedition.  John  Heverly  and 
others  made  a  similar  application,  and  their  applica- 
tions were  successful. 

The  prominent  officers  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War  from  North  .Vndover  were  Captain  Joseph  Frye, 
liieutenant-Coloncl  James  Frye,  Colonel  Moody 
Bridges,  Surgeon  Ward  Noyes,  Captain  John  Farnum, 
Captain  Thomas  Farrington  and  Captain  Abiel 
Frye. 

The  military  experience  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War  soon  proved  to  be  most  valuable  to  the  colonies, 
in  the  great  conflict  out  of  which  the  independence 
of  this  country  was  secur-^^d.  As  it  became  necessary 
to  defend  the  principles  avowed  by  the  citizens  of 
North  Andover  in  the  resolves  and  instructions  they 
adopted,  the  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  Knglish  and 
.\mcrican  forces  in  the  French  War  came  to  the  front 
with  their  skill  and  courage,  and  the  declarations  of 
the  town  were  renewed  with  greater  force.  New 
names  appeared,  it  is  true,  but  many  a  familiar  form 
presented  itself  ready  for  the  new  conflict.  Into' 
the  councils  of  the  town  entered  Samuel  Phillips  and 
Samuel  O.sgood,  and  in  martial  array  stood  Gen.  James 
Frye  with  his  military  training  and  his  soldierly 
genius;  Col.  Moody  Bridges  with  his  fervid  popular 
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oratory  and  his  cournge  and  resolution  ;  Cai)t.  Peter 
O-good,  Capt.  Jolin  Farniini,  Capt.  Heury  Iiigalls  wiili 
their  ohl  conirades-iii.arnis.  .Sitmiel  I'liillips  liacl 
spolien  the  voice  of  tlie  young  men  of  the  town  when 
he  declared,  '"  We  nuist  wateh  against  every  encroach- 
meut  and  with  the  fortitude  of  calm,  intrepid  resolu- 
tion oppose  thetn.  Unhorn  generations  will  either 
bless  us  for  our  activity  and  magnanimity,  or  curse  us 
lor  our  pusillanimity."  His  successor  in  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  Col.  Bridges  was  instructeil  as  to  his 
duty  in  language  somewhat  familiar  to  himself,  in 
which  it  was  declared,  "  3Iay  all  that  is  dear  in  nature 
defend  us,  and  not  only  us,  but  our  domesticities  that 
are  possessed  of  the  least  degree  of  feeling,  from  such 
an  inquisition."  Col.  Bridges  was  sent  to  the  First 
Provincial  Congress  which  met  in  Salem,  September, 
1774.  A  Ccmniittee  of  Inspection  for  the  towMi  was 
choten  January  2,  1775,  to  see  that  the  resolves  of  the 
Continental  and  Provincial  Congresses  were  adhered 
to,  and  "  to  inspect  the  conduct  of  every  person  in  the 
town  touching  the  aforesaid  association."  On  this 
committee  were  Col.  James  Fryc,  Col.  Samuel  John- 
son, Ensign  Joshua  Holt,  Capt.  John  Farnum,  Col. 
Moody  Bridges,  Ensign  Stephen  Holt,  Samuel  Frye 
and  Lieut.  John  Ingalls.  A  Committee  of  Safety  was 
also  appointed,  on  which  the  names  of  those  who  have 
appeared  so  olten  are  repeated. 

At  this  time  there  were  four  companies  in  the  town, 
numbering  in  all  four  hundrtd  men.  Two  companies 
appear  on  the  muster-rolls  ot  the  "Lexington  Alarm," 
in  the  regiment  of  Col.  James  Frye. 

Col.  Johnson  labored  incessantly  to  fill  up  the 
ranks  of  the  patriotic  forces,  and  appealed  to  the  peo- 
ple with  great  earnestness  and  force.  His  regiment 
was  rapidly  flUed,  and  his  address  to  his  soldiers  wa- 
eloquent  and  inspiring.  The  lirst  resistance  to  Brit- 
ish attempts  to  seize  the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the 
colonists  had  been  made  by  Leslie  and  his  forces  in 
Salem,  in  February,  1775,  and  had  been  successful 
under  the  leadership  of  the  tinn  and  fearless  Timothy 
Pickering;  and  when  a  few  weeks  after,  the  country  was 
roused  and  alarmed  by  the  struggle  at  Concord  and 
Lexington,  the  soldiers  of  North  Andover,  already 
organized,  marched  to  the  conflict.  Four  companies 
are  recorded  as  having  marched  from  Andover  to 
Cambridge,  April  19,  1775.  A  '■number  of  aged  men 
and  some  unable  to  bear  arms,  rode  to  Cambridge  on 
the  day  of  the  alarm  and  the  following  day  to  carry 
provisions  to  those  who  stood  in  need."  At  this  time 
Samuel  C'^good  appeared  on  the  field  and  commenced 
his  long  career  as  soldier  and  statesman. 

The  journals  of  the  soldiers  and  the  records  all 
give  evidence  of  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  the  town  in 
the  opening  skirmish  of  the  war,  and  in  the  memo- 
rable engagements  which  followed  and  taught  the 
British  government  and  all  men  in  the  colonies  that 
there  were  Americans  who  were  ready  to  fight  for 
their  rights,  and  the  independence,  if  need  be,  of  their 
country. 


The  town  iiromjitly  responded  to  the  communica- 
tion from  the  Provincial  Congress,  signed  by  Joseph 
Warren,  president,  that  "General  Gagehadutterly  dis- 
<iualitied  hinisell  to  serve  the  colony  as  Governor,"  by 
chiK.sing  Mr.  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  to  represent  them 
in  the  Provincial  Congress  to  be  held  at  the  meeting- 
house in  Watertown  on  Wednesday,  the  31st  of 
May  inst.  (1775).  Mr.  Phillips'  services  in  this  Con- 
]  gressare  thus  recorded  by  his  biographer: 

"  During  this  jieiiud  BIr.  Phillips  was  twice  on  a  coiiimittec  to  confer 
with  <ieneiul  Washiugtou  upon  poiDts  connucletl  with  tlie  war  ;  he  was 
nlsu  in  rapid  sncressiun  upon  coniniitlees  to  countersign  the  colony  notes 
emitted  hy  the  Continental  Congress,  and  the  notes  of  the  Keceiver- 
General ;  to  direct  the  mustering  and  paying  of  one  militia  company,  to 
nuister  and  pay  another,  etc.,  etc.  In  all  this  he  distinguished  hiiu- 
selt  and  did  honor  to  the  town  he  represented." 

The  difficulties  under  which  the  soldiers  labored  at 
this  lime  are  strongly  set  forth  in  the  following  com- 
munication, dated  "  Camp  in  Cambridge,  August  2, 
1775,"  addressed  "To  the  Honorable,  the  Council  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Colonies  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  in  General  Court  assembled,"  by  Benja- 
min Ames,  a  captain  in  Colonel  James  Frye's  regi- 
ment: 

"  Your  petitioner,  a  captain  in  Col.  James  Frye'a  regiment,  begs 
leave  to  relate  that  the  company  which  he  has  the  honor  to  command, 
consisting  of  tifty-seven  non-commissioned  oificers  &  soldiers,  came  into 
camp  at  Cambridge  on  the  19th  of  April  last  ;  that  since  that  time  said 
company  has  regularly  done  duty  ;  but,  though  they  have  been  in  the 
service  of  this  colony  above  three  months,  not  one  man  has  received  one 
part  of  tlie  forty  shillings  which  a  late  Congress  promi-sed  should  be  ad- 
vanced to  them.  That  these  soldiers,  with  many  of  their  families,  have 
suffered  difficulties  that  are  not  small  by  reason  of  this  delay.  Their 
necessities  iiave  been  growing  daily  more  urgent,  till,  at  length,  I  am 
able  to  withstand  their  importunity  no  longer.  I  am,  therefore,  con- 
strained moat  earnestly  to  entreat  of  this  tlouorable  Court  that  relief  to 
which  your  humble  petitioner  presumes  be  has  some  claim  in  justice,  & 
your  Petitioner,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall  ever  pray." 

The  prayer  of  the  petitioner  was  granted,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Phillips  was  empowered  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  arrangements. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  eft'ect  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  had  upon  the  people  of  the  colonies 
generally,  of  the  colony  in  which  it  was  fought  espe- 
cially, and  of  the  towns  which,  at  great  sacrifice,  had 
sent  their  fathers  and  sons  into  the  conflict.  The  re- 
turn of  the  dead  and  wounded  to  a  peaceful  and  quiet 
rural  community  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  all 
ranks  and  orders  of  men.  The  heat  of  preliminary 
debate  had  roused  the  passions  of  men  to  a  point  of 
resistance,  but  the  result  of  the  blows  struck  being 
brought  to  their  very  firesides,  changed  the  iniligna- 
tion  of  conflicting  opinion  to  the  exasperation  of  grief 
and  the  desperation  of  the  mourner.  The  mild  and 
feeble  emotions  were  roused  at  once  to  defiant  im- 
pul.--es,  and  the  community  dwelt  upon  every  jiersonal 
detail  of  the  struggle  with  keen  and  intense  interest. 
The  story  of  Colonel  Frye,  who  hastened  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle  to  the  bloody  scene,  was  rehearsed 
with  pride  at  his  home.  The  account  given  by  John 
Barker,  of  his  rescue  of  Benjamin  I-'arnum  from  the 
jav»s  of  death  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  has  been 
passed    with    pride   from   generation   to   generation. 
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Salem  Poor,  a  slave,  became  a  hero  in  the  town.  The 
painful  doubt  which  surrounded  the  fate  of  Captain 
Furbush  and  Samuel  Bailey,  .Jr.,  hung  like  a  pall 
over  the  comniunity.  The  generation  which  saw  Cap- 
tain Farnum  brought  home  on  a  litter  improvised  by 
his  neighbors  has  entirely  passed  away,  it  is  true,  but 
there  are  thosa  who  remember  the  old  Christian  hero 
as  he  hobbled  to  his  seat  as  deacon  of  the  First  Church, 
a  model  of  faith  and  heroic  patriotism.  And  con- 
spicous  among  all  was  the  surgeon  of  Colonel  James 
Frve's  regiment — Dr.  Thomas  Kittredge — the  beloved 
physician,  the  influential  citizen,  the  wise  public  ser- 
vant, the  patriotic  soldier,  during  more  than  half  a 
century  of  useful  service  in  war  and  peace. 

While  the  sons  of  North  Andover  were  busy  on  the 
field  of  battle,  many  of  the  citizens  of  beleaguered 
Boston  sought  refuge  in  her  safe  and  cpiiet  homes.  A 
large  portion  of  the  library  of  Harvard  College  was 
sent  to  Samuel  Osgood  for  safe  keeping.  The  town 
seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  place  of  refuge  during 
the  dangers  of  wars  and  sieges.  Not  only  in  the 
Revolution,  but  in  the  War  of  1812,  the  merchants 
of  Salem  and  Boston  took  up  their  abode  among  its 
charming  hills  and  valleys  and  in  the  families  of  its 
thrifty  and  cultivated  citizens. 

The  sudering  in  the  town  at  this  period  became 
great.  The  absence  of  a  great  number  of  the  able- 
bodied  men  during  the  summer  season  of  1775  ])re- 
veuted  the  pursuit  of  a  large  part  of  the  farming  in- 
dustry and  the  provision  usually  made  for  winter  in 
that  sparsely-settled  region.  As  the  war  went  on  this 
dilliculty  was  not  removed.  When  the  siege  of  Bos- 
ton was  brought  to  a  successful  termination,  the  sol- 
diers of  the  American  army  were  transferred  to  re- 
moter fields,  and  their  absence  from  home  was 
necessarily  of  longer  continuance.  They  were  found 
in  many  engagements  and  in  every  section  of  the 
country.  They  were  in  service  in  New  York.  The 
men  of  North  Andover  were  enrolled  in  the 
Continental  army.  Their  brave  old  colonel, 
James  Frye,  had  fought  his  fight  and  was 
reposing  in  the  grave-yard,  not  having  reached  the 
infirmities  of  old  age,  nor  having  reached  the  con- 
summation of  his  life-long  ellbrt  for  the  independence 
of  his  country.  Homo  fait,  truly  says  his  epitaph. 
But  Johnson  and  Farniim  remained,  and  the  soldiers 
followed  them  wherever  their  services  were  needed. 
Tliey  were  at  Bennington  and  Stillwater.  They 
shared  the  sufferings  of  the  winter  camp  at  Valley 
Forge.  Ca|)tain  Samuel  John.son  and  his  men  were 
engaged  in  ithode  Island.  And  of  the  services  of 
Colonel  Johnson  at  Stillwater  and  during  the  entire 
campaign,  which  resulted  in  the  ilefeal  of  lUirgoyne, 
it  has  been  said  : 

"III  1777  l»o  coninmlHlcil  n  rt'^niir'nt  dcljirlird  fmiii  llii.  county  of 
hjiitcx  iiikI  led  tiK-tii  to  viclury  ami  tllury  in  tlio  nicniiirttljlt'  artion  on  tho 
7Lli  uf  Octutifr,  when  tijit  llrninesd  iinil  cuiiragu  \mu*  imrticularly  ilislin- 
gutsliud.  llii  rcginiunt  waN  a  part  uf  that  ri'Mpectalito  yvoinanry  wlioni 
Qenoiol  Uurgoynu  liuuorwl  u  llio  ownun  uf  tbu  soil,  uion  dptorniinetl  to 
conqiittr  or  dlo.    Ttils  was  thu  Fourth  Musucbuwllt  Koglrnvnt,  which 


Colonel  .Johnson  coni'uiindcd  throngh  the  war,  and  with  promptness  and 
punctuality  answered  tlie  requisitions  of  GoTerninent  in  a  manner  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  several  corps  which  composed  tho  regiment." 

As  the  war  went  on  the  sufferings  of  soldiers  and 
citizens  increased.  Business  was  neglected.  There  was 
a  scanty  supply  of  food  and  clothing ;  the  lands  became 
exhausted  ;  the  flocks  and  herds  decreased.  But  the 
people  of  North  Andover  did  all  in  their  power  to  rise 
above  the  general  disaster,  encouraged  the  soldicrsand 
provided  for  their  families.  The  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  the  town  were  not  neglected.  The  work 
of  furnishing  homespun  clothes  lor  citizens  and  sol- 
diers was  diligently  carried  on  in  the  houses.  The 
town  was  liberal  in  bestowing  bounties  on  the  soldiers. 

No  family  was  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
welfare  of  the  country  before  and  during  and  alter  the 
Kevolutionary  War  than  the  family  of  I'hillips.  De- 
scended from  one  of  the  most  influential  ministei-s  of 
the  colony,  the  Kev.  Samuel  Phillips  settled  in  the 
South  Parish  of  Andover  in  1710,  and  through  his  own 
agency  and  that  of  his  remarkable  sons  and  grandsons 
he  shaped  the  destiny  of  that  portion  of  the  original 
town.  Of  his  sons,  Samuel,  bjrn  February  24,1715, 
graduate  of  Harvard  1734;  John,  born  January  7, 1720, 
graduate  of  Harvard  1735;  and  William,  born  .July  6, 
1725,  Samuel  settled  in  North  Andover,  and  in  1752 
built  the  house  which  has  already  been  described,  and 
is  an  heir-loom  of  the  family.  He  established  him- 
self there  in  trade.  He  married  Elizabeth  Barn- 
ard, a  cousin  of  the  minister  and  "his  household 
was  a  model  of  a  Christian  family,  his  wife  being  a 
lady  of  rare  virtues  and  himself  deacon  of  the  North 
Church,  a  man  of  inflexible  principles  and  integrity." 
He  was  among  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
Kevolutionary  period,  being  Representative,  Senator 
and  the  friend  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  the 
times.  He  died  in  17t)0,  leaving  one  son,  Samuel 
Phillips,  Jr.,  who  married  Miss  Phebe  Foxcroft,  of 
Cambridge,  and  who  was  known  as  "Judge  "  Phillips. 
He  resided  after  his  marriage  in  the  South  Parish,  and 
induced  his  father  and  his  unclt^  to  found  Phillips 
Academy.  The  original  design  was  to  locate  the 
academy  in  the  North  Parish,  near  the  family  home- 
stead, but  it  was  found  difficult  to  jmrchase  the  land, 
and  the  South  Parish  was  made  the  important  and  in- 
fluential centre  of  academic  and  tlieological  education. 
The  constitution  and  deeds  of  trust  were  signed  A|)ril 
21,1778.  Shortly  after  this  "Judge"  Phillips  re- 
moved to  the  South  Parish,  where  he  died  February 
10,  1802. 

His  son,  John  Phillips,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in 
1795,  entercil  into  trade  in  Charlestown  and  married 
Miss  Ijydia  Gorham,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Nathaniel 
tiorham,  shortly  after  which  he  moved  to  North 
Anilover.  It  was  on  the  event  of  his  marri:ige  that 
partisan  papers  of  the  day  announced  that  the  i)eace 
of  the  Commonwealth  was  secured,  as  the  rival  fami- 
lies of  Phillips  and  Gorham  were  at  last  united. 
John    Phillips   died   at  the  age   of  forty-four  years. 
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leaving  a  widow  with  thirteen  children,  three  sons. 
A  nioro  digiiificil  and  exemplary  family  never  lived 
in  North  Andover. 

Mrs.  Phil  lips  was  a  cultured,  self-contained  Christiim 
woman,  and  her  daughters  possessed  the  refinement  of 
the  mother  combined  with  that  calm  judgment  and 
discretion  for  which  the  family  of  Phillips  had  long 
been  noted.  The  presence  of  herself  and  her  family 
gave  tone  to  the  town. 

The  description  of  the  Phillips  Jlanse  given  by 
Misi  Bailey  ought  not  to  be  omitted  here  : 

"  Tlie  Phillips  manse  is  probablj  tlie  richest  of  any  in  tlio  town  iu 
ancient  relics  uf  ancestral  grandeur.  The  tins  ulJ  family  portraita,  tho 
portrait  i)f  Washinglou  "  [now  remoTed]  "presented  by  his  nephews, 
the  antique  silver  tankard  and  porringei-s,  the  lua&sive  sideboard,  the 
carved  cabinet  in  which  used  to  be  kept  mysterious  packet;*  of  ancient 
letters,  too  ju-ivato  and  sacred  to  be  read  by  any  outside  the  family,  tho 
tapestries  wrought  by  hands  long  af^o  moutderud  to  dust,  tho  samplers 
in  fmmes  over  the  mantel,  and  the  profiles  of  the  first  uiaster  and 
mistress  of  the  manse  ;  in  tho  hall  the  library  of  quaint  old  books 
owned  by  generations  of  ministers  dating  back  to  the  settlement  of  the 
colony, — all  theee  appeal  powerfully  to  the  imagination  and  stir  the  feel- 
ings deeply,  as  one  goes  from  room  to  room  iu  this  ancient  house." 

One  of  the  most  important  political  movements 
during  the  war  was  the  adoption  of  a  State  Constitu- 
tion by  Massachusetts.  Until  1776  the  Provincial 
Congress  had  constituted  the  civil  power  of  the 
CommonHealth,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  depart- 
ments of  government,  for  the  sake  of  harmony  and 
efficiency  in  the  organization.  This  question,  like 
all  others  involving  a  radical  change,  created  a  very 
considerable  commotion  and  gave  rise  to  sharp  dis- 
cussion and  hot  debate.  Andover  voted  to  leave  the 
matter  with  the  House  of  Representatives  snd  the 
Council,  and  finally  assumed  direct  opposition  to  the 
measure.  To  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  were 
engaged  in  discussing  the  question  of  organizing  the 
government,  the  North  Parish  furnished  the  mem- 
ber for  the  town, — -Col.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  ac- 
cepted willingly  the  instructions  of  the  town  in  which 
it  declared,  "  We  therefore  conclude  that  to  set 
about  the  forming  a  New  Constitution  of  Govern- 
ment at  this  time  is  unnecessary,  impolitic  and  dan- 
gerous ;  and  it  is  accordingly  our  direction  that  you 
oppose  it  with  those  solid  arguments  of  which  you 
are  so  fruitful,  and  that  you  do  it  vigorously  and 
perseveringly." 

The  House  having  failed  to  accept  the  report  of  a 
committee  appointed  to  draft  a  Constitution,  a  con- 
vention was  called  to  meet  in  Cambridge  in  1779, 
and  the  town  was  represented  by  Samuel  Osgood, 
Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  Zebediah  Abbot  and  John 
Farnum,  Jr. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  a  most  important  step 
was  taken  by  the  towns  of  Essex  County, — a  step 
which  had  a  controlling  influence  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  under  a  Constitution.  The  difficul- 
ties surrounding  this  question  were  immense.  The 
spirit  of  the  Revolution  wtis  still  on  the  people.  In 
their  efforts  to  throw  off  a  foreign  yoke  they  had 
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become  jealous  of  all  authority,  and  were  hardly 
willing  to  clothe  any  government  with  power  .suffi- 
cient to  give  it  even  a  practical  operation.  Liberty 
was  in  danger  of  degenerating  into  license. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  public  affairs  that  The- 
ophilus  Parsons,  a  young  lawyer  in  Ncwburyport, 
stepped  forth  and  commenced  that  career  which  placed 
him  in  the  position  of  chief  justice  of  Massachu- 
setts— perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  her  jurists.  At  his 
instigation  a  meeting  of  the  freeholders  and  other  in- 
habitants of  the  town  of  Newburyport,  the  place 
of  his  residence,  by  law  qualified  to  vote  in  town 
affairs,  was  held  on  the  27th  of  March,  1778.  Res- 
olutions were  adopted  setting  forth  the  defects  in 
the  Constititution  already  proposed,  desiring  the 
selectmen  to  issue  circular  letters  to  the  several  towns  in 
Essex  County,  to  meet  by  delegates  in  convention, 
and  choosing,  as  representatives  of  Newburyport  in  the 
convention,  Theophilus  Parsons,  Tristram  Dalton, 
Jonathan  Greenleaf,  Jonathan  Jackson  and  Stephen 
Cross.  This  convention  met  in  Ipswich  in  April  of 
that  year,  and  among  the  names  recorded  appear 
those  of  Ward,  Goodhue,  Andrews,  Goodale,  Springer^ 
of  Salem ;  Putnam  and  Shillaber,  of  Danvers  ;  Farley 
and  Noyes,  of  Ipswich ;  Coffin  and  Porter,  of 
Gloucester;  Gould  and  Clarke,  of  Topsfield;  Dodge,  of 
Wenham;  Perley,  of  Boxford;  and  the  "  Honorable 
Caleb  Gushing,  E.sq.,   of  Salisbury." 

Under  a  vote  of  the  convention  Messrs.  Parsons, 
Goodale  and  Putnam  were  appointed  a  committee 
"to  attempt  to  ascertain  the  true  principles  of  govern- 
ment; to  state  the  non-conforniity  of  the  Constitu- 
tion prepared  by  the  convention  of  this  state  to  those 
principles;  and  to  delineate  the  outlines  of  a  consti- 
tution conformable  thereto,  and  to  report  the  same  to 
this  body." 

Can  we  at  this  day  estimate  the  difficulty  of  this 
task?  The  spirit  which  had  thus  far  animated 
Massachusetts,  and  had  kept  her  up  to  the  standard 
adopted  by  her  at  the  North  Bridge  and  Lexington 
and  Concord,  at  Bunker  Hill  and  in  the  streets  of 
Boston,  rendered  her  peculiarly  sensitive  with  regard 
to  every  form  of  popular  right.  She  had  impoverished 
herself  for  the  war.  Her  sons  were  at  that  very  hour 
suffering  from  the  horrors  of  that  winter  at  Valley 
Forge.  The  western  counties,  governed  by  "  that 
public  virtue  and  the  unbounded  love  of  freedom  and 
their  country  with  which  the  militia  of  the  state  had 
always  been  inspired,"  had  sent  their  hardiest  men  to 
win  the  glories  of  Bennington  and  Saratoga.  The 
eastern  counties  were  already  moving  for  the  expedi- 
tion against  the  British  in  Rhode  Island.  The  peoi)le 
were  on  fire  for  freedom — for  a  common  cause — for  a 
common  country.  The  appeals  were  spirited  and 
ardent.  Said  the  Boston  Gazette :  "  He  who  wishes  for 
permanent  happiness,  let  him  now  put  forth  all  his 
strength  for  the  immediate  salvation  of  his  country, 
and  he  shall  reap  immortal  plea.sure  and  renown.  It 
is  good  for  us  to  anticipate  the  joy  that  will  fill  our 
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sninds  when  we  sliall  receive  the  reward  of  our 
labors;  when  we  shall  see  our  country  flourish  in 
peace;  when  grateful  millions  shall  hail  us  as  the 
protectora  of  our  country,  and  an  approving  con- 
science shall  light  up  eternal  sunshine  in  our  souls." 

To  deliberate  calmly  in  an  hour  of  mingled  desper- 
ation and  hope,  when  our  armies  were  sinking  through 
weariness  even  on  victorious  battle-fields,  and  were 
freezing  in  their  winier-<)uarters,  when  the  only  re- 
maining power  through  all  was  an  indomitable  love 
of  freedom,  was  by  no  means  easy.  The  lessons  of 
free  government,  moreover,  were  few,  and  not  hy  any 
means  successful.  Ancient  states  had  gone  down  into 
the  darkness  of  anarchy  or  despotism  ;  modern  states 
had  been  organized  chiefly  as  colonial  <lependencies. 
There  was  much  confusion;  there  were  many  jeal- 
ousies; there  was  but  little  light  when  that  committee 
met  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  Constitution  for  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  work  they  performed  is  called  the 
*'  Essex  result."  It  was  an  earnest  endeavor  to  de- 
clare how  progress  and  conservatism,  "  liberty  and 
order,  might  be  adjusted  in  human  institutions,  that 
freedom  should  be  secure  and  happiness  might  be 
the  children  of  freedom." 

Ah  an  essay  on  free  government  it  has  hardly  been 
equaled.  Avoiding  the  misanthropy  of  Rousseau 
and  the  consi/lidation  of  the  ancient  republics,  it 
assumed  that  the  moving  springs  of  a  free  government 
are  political  virtue,  patriotism  and  a  ju>t  regard  to 
the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  that  in  its  opera- 
tions a  just  distribution  of  power  is  supremely  essen- 
tial. Upon  it-s  suggestions  was  based  the  first  Consti- 
tution of  Massachusetts,  carried  as  they  were  by  the 
voung  lawyer  of  Newbnryport  into  the  subsequent 
Stale  Convention,  and  submitted  to  the  IJowdoins  and 
Adamses  and  Lowells  and  Pickerings  and  Strongs  of 
that  distinguished  body. 

The  town  of  North  Andover  finally  gave  its  ad- 
hesion to  the  Constitution,  after  expressing  an  oi)in- 
ion  that  all  citizens  should  be  taxed  to  support  |)nb- 
lie  worship,  and  that  religious  tests  should  be  applied 
to  candidates  for  office. 

It  was  the  organization  of  the  State  government 
which  saved  the  Commonwealth  from  anarchy  and 
ruin  during  the  Shay's  Eebellioii,  which  broke  out 
with  armed  insurrection  inlTSii;  and  to  aid  in  the 
suppression  of  which,  by  reason,  as  well  as  by  force, 
Andover  chose  a  Committee  of  Consideration,  of 
whose  members  North  Anrlover  furnished  Peter  Os- 
good, Moody  Bridges,  .John  Ingalls,  Col.  Samuel 
Johnson,  and  on  which  were  four  of  the  family  of 
Abbot,  from  the  South  Parish. 

The  ])()pular  jealousy  extended  at  Ibis  time  not 
only  against  all  civil  authority,  but  also  against  all 
lawyers  and  all  persons  connected  with  the  courts. 
There  is  a  letter  in  existence,  not  before  this  time 
|>ublisheil,  written  by  William  Synimcs,  who  became 
distinguished  ten  years  later  in  the  convention  which 
adopted  the  Federal  Constitution,  to   Isaac  Osgood, 


Esf].,  who  was  at  that  time  clerk  of  the  courts  of  Es- 
sex County,  under  date  of  October  '25,  1786,  an  ex- 
tract from  which  will  indicate  the  estimate  in  which 
lawyers  were  held  at  that  time,     ile  says  : 

"The  profession  Ity  wliicli  I  am  lu  gt-t  uiy  brciri.  uny  the  very  court  in 
wtiicli  lean  at  |iresent  L'\ercibe  it,  is  lieliii-il.  Tbe  Suprt'liie  .Jmlicaliire 
it8*lf  ispuimiijlieil  witli  iiupunity.  Tim  Ifgirilatiiie  is  irrej>otute,  ulid 
ttierefore  private  credit  is  a  mere  cipher  in  all  caK-ulalioiis,  money  out 
of  eircniation  and  a  tender  act  (and  heaven  knows  vt'hat  else)  irnpond- 
ing.  When?  When  I  am  but  just  admitted  to  the  bur,  have  some  debts 
to  pay,  am  without  reputation,  or  clients,  and  can  raise  uo  money  either 
where  it  is  or  where  it  is  not  due.  .  .  . 

"Yon  liAve  here,  my  dear  Sir,  a  sketch  of  my  piesent  condition.  If 
the  General  Court  should  tinally  act  with  the  spirit  and  etfect  so  nnich  to 
bo  desired,  I  shall  hesitate  no  longer.  But  if  the  strength  of  the  gor- 
eruiuent  be  found  iuudeiiuate  to  the  suppression  of  tumult  and  the  sup- 
Jiort  of  law,  if  the  coubtitution  ho  too  feeble  to  coiicpier  the  present  sick- 
ness of  the  state,  I  had  rather  be  here  than  in  &ilem.  i3uC  t  had  rath- 
er be  in  Turkey  than  here." 

fi:di;rai,  coxstitdtiox. 

The  War  of  Independence  had  been  fought,  and 
North  Andover  had  performed  well  her  part  iu  the 
great  struggle.  The  confederation  had  proved  to  be 
a  "rope  of  sand,"  and  led  on  by A'lrginia,  the  States 
had  assembled  to  form  our  present  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. It  had  been  adopted  by  the  convention  which 
framed  it  and  accejJted  by  Delaware,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Georgia  and  Connecticut.  All  eyes  were 
turned  on  Massachusetts ;  for  on  her  action  depended 
very  much  that  of  New  York,  Maryland  and  Virginia 
The  mass  of  the  people  here  were  opposed  to  its 
adoption — some  from  interest,  some  from  principle  as 
they  supposed,  and  some  from  jealousy.  It  met  with 
violent  opposition  from  the  insurgents  of  Shay's 
army,  many  of  whom  represented  the  Western  coun- 
ties in  the  convention  assembled  to  consider  the 
question. 

General  Knox  wrote  to  General  Washington  : — 

"  The  opposition  has  arisen  not  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  thing  itself;  but 
from  a  deadly  i)rinciple  leveled  at  the  existence  of 
all  government  whatsoeirer, — the  principle  of  insurg- 
ency, deriving  fresh  strength  and  Hie  from  the  im- 
punity with  which  the  rebellion  of  last  year  was  suf- 
fered to  escape.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  in 
Massachusetts  the  property,  the  ability  and  the  virtue, 
of  the  state  are  almost  solely  for  the  constitution  ; 
opposed  to  it  are  the  late  insurgents,  and  all  those 
who  abetted  their  designs,  constituting  four-fifths  of 
the  opi>osilion.  A  few,  very  few  indeed,  wellinean- 
ing  jicople  are  joined  to  them." 

The  debate  in  the  Convention  of  1788  silting  in 
Boston  grew  warmer  and  warmer  as  each  day  went  on. 
There  were  men  who,  guided  by  jiersonal  ambition, 
sat  with  their  fingers  on  the  [lopular  pulse,  and 
governed  their  course  by  the  unreasonable  and  nar- 
row demands  of  an  excited  ami  just  now  rebellious 
community.  The  temptations  of  local  elevation 
were  more  than  they  could  resist.  There  were  their 
obligations  to  Massachusetts,  the  opportunities  which 
she  presented,  the  favors  which  she  had  to  bestow  on 
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her  sons  who  obeyed  the  behests  of  her  people.  There 
were  then  none  of  tlie  iicliievonioiits  ofa  powerful  re- 
public, none  of  the  prosperity  ntlending  a.  constitu- 
tional confcdemtii'u,  no  commanding  presence  before 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  no  Bag  crowded  with  a 
galaxy  of  increasing  States,  no  projects  in  which  all 
had  a  common  interest.  The  history  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, with  its  privations  and  its  brilliant  close,  seemed 
to  be  the  only  bond  which  held  together  rival  S(ates, 
each  one  of  which  was  drilling  farther  ajd  farther 
from  its  companions  and  partners  in  the  great  work 
which  they  liad  commenced  sh<mlder  to  shoulder. 

To  the  convention  three  citizens  of  North  Andover 
were  sent  as  delegates  on  account  of  their  entire  sym- 
pathy with  the  often-expressed  opinion  of  the  town 
that  the  Constitution  ought  not  to  be  adopted.  These 
delegates  wcrc^  Dr.  Thomas  Kittredge,  Capt.  Peter 
Osgood  and  William  Syuimes,  the  last  the  youngest, 
most  impul>ive,  and  most  unreserved  of  the  three. 
Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  the 
convention  which  framed  it  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
Peter  Osgood,  afterwards  one  of  his  colleagues, 
dated  November  15,  1787,  in .  which  he  discussed  the 
Constitution  at  length,  asked  for  it  a  candid  and  fair 
consideration  and  ior  the  first  time  gave  definite  ex- 
pre^^sion  to  the  points  of  the  opposition.  This  letter 
undoubtedly  gave  him  his  election.  On  the  22d  of 
January  he  made  a  most  powerful  argument  against 
the  Constitution,  one  of  the  few  fully  reported  in  the 
doings  of  the  convention,  his  strongest  point  being 
the  danger  of  empowering  Congress  to  levy  taxes  in 
the  States.  His  speech  closed  with  a  candid  declara- 
tion of  his  readiness  to  be  convinced  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  instrument,  at  the  same  time  fearing,  as  his 
constituents  did,  "  the  operation  of  this  which  is  now 
proposed."  His  argument  seems  to  have  produced 
one  effect  which  he  probably  ilid  not  anticipate,— a 
reply  from  Theo|)bilus  Parsons,  who  had  hesitated  to 
indorse  the  Cimstitution. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Washington  fearlessly  and 
strenuously  exerted  his  influence  in  favor  of  the  Con- 
stitution which,  as  president  of  the  Convention,  he 
had  submitted  to  the  States.  It  was  unquestionably 
the  weight  of  his  influence  which  carried  the  Consti- 
tution through  the  State  of  Virginia,  against  the 
persistent  loppositiou  of  Richard  Henry  Loe  and 
Grayson,  Harrison  and  Patrick  Henry  and  the  in- 
diflerence  of  George  Mason.  But  not  in  Virginia 
alone  was  the  hand  of  Washington  felt.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, where  the  opposition  was  a  factious  and 
violent  minority,  the  argument.s  which  Lee  had  dis- 
seminated were  counteracted  by  James  Wilson,  whom 
Washington  approved  as  being  "  as  able,  candid  and 
honest  a  member  as  was  in  the  convention,"  and 
whose  speech  in  reply  to  Lee  he  published  for  wide 
circulation  in  Virginia. 

In  Massachusetts  the  struggle  was  long  and  bitter 
in  the  convention  containing  such  names  as  King, 
Gorham,  Strong,  Bowdoin  and    Hancock,   Heath  and 


Lincoln  of  the  army,  John  Brooks  and  Christopher 
Gore,  Theophilus  Parsons,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  .lohn 
Davis,  Fisher  Ames  and  Samuel  Adams.  Klbridge 
Gerry,  who,  although  a  member  of  the  convention  at 
Philadelphia,  had  been  defeated  for  the  convention 
in  Boston,  had,  under  the  influence  of  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  written  a  letter  to  the  two  Houses  of  Massachu- 
setts, intimating  that  the  (Jonstilution  needed  amend- 
ments and  should  not  be  adopted  until  they  were 
made.  At  this  point  he  was  met  by  Washington. 
"If  another  federal  convention  is  attempted,"  wrote 
he,  "its  members  will  be  more  discordant,  will  agree 
on  no  general  plan.  The  Constitution  is  the  best  that 
can  be  obtained  at  this  time;  it  is  free  from  many  of 
the  imperfections  with  which  it  is  charged.  The  Con- 
stitution or  disunion  is  before  us  to  choose  from.  If 
the  Constitution  is  our  election,  a  constitutional  door 
is  open  for  amendments,  and  may  be  adopted  in  a 
peaceable  manner,  without  tumult  or  disorder." 
Guided  by  this  suggestion,  Parsons,  Bowdoin,  Han- 
cock and  Adams  determined  to  combine  with  its  rati- 
ticatiop  a  recommeudation  of  amendments,  and 
with  Parsons'  "  conciliatory  re-olution,"  as  it  has 
been  called,  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  This  reso- 
lution, which  embodied  the  famous  States'  rights  doc- 
trines of  the  Constitution,  was  one  of  the  early  amend- 
ments, and  was  as  follows  : 

"  That  it  is  explicitly  declared  ttiat  all  powers  not  expressly  delej;ated 
to  Congress  are  reserved  to  the  several  St^ttes  to  be  by  them  exercised." 

That  much  is  due  to  Mr.  Symmes  for  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution,  which  has  played  so  important  a 
part  in  the  history  of  the  republic,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  He  was  young,  ardent  and  eloquent.  His 
mind  was  entirely  occupied  with  public  art'airs,  and 
he  contemplated  the  political  events  of  the  times  with 
the  deepest  interest.  His  letter  to  liis  colleague, 
Peter  Osgood,  and  his  speech  in  the  convention  em- 
bodied the  views  of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  spoke  the  opinions 
of  a  large  body  of  the  delegates  composing  the  con- 
vention, and  when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  vote  for 
the  adoption  he  had  a  most  brilliant  and  able  body  of 
associates  in  the  change.  It  is  much  less  diflicult  to 
see  why  a  larger  number  of  delegates  did  not  come  to 
the  conclusion  to  be  converted  to  the  support  of  the 
Constitution,  than  it  is  to  see  why  be  did.  And  yet, 
with  the  fate  not  unusual  to  converts,  he  fell  under 
the  bitter  condemnation  of  his  constituents,  and  alone 
of  all  those  who  followed  Bowdoin,  and  Hancock,  and 
Christopher  Gore,  and  Fisher  Ames,  and  Samuel 
Adams,  and  Theophilus  Parsons  in  accepting  the 
wise. and  patriotic  advice  of  Washington,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  ostracism  and  exile,  was  obliged 
to  seek  his  fortune  elsewhere  than  in  his  native  town, 
and  died  in  middle  life  a  disappointed  man.  Of  the 
honesty  of  his  convictions  there  is  no  doubt.  He  ex- 
pected the  approval  and  support  of  the  distinguished 
men  with  whom  he  was  associated,  and  in  obeying 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience  anticipated  the  fair  and 
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candid  consideration  of  his  townsmen.  But  his  ser- 
vices were  not  appreciated,  his  feelings  were  wounded, 
his  ambition  was  broken.  lie  was  freely  charged 
with  bad  motives,  and  witli  an  overweening  desire  to 
be  found  with  the  niajority.  His  fate  was  a  hard  one, 
and  stands,  not  as  a  warning,  but  as  an  intimidation 
to  tliose  who,  with  honest  convictions,  rise  above 
their  party,  and  support  conscientiously  the  cause 
they  have  adopted.  If  any  native  of  North  Andover 
should  have  a  memorial  tablet,  it  is  William  Symmes, 
who  defied  popular  indignation  in  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  gave  his  support  to 
the  great  charter  of  our  freedom,  the  most  remarka- 
ble governmental  do^^ument  ever  designed  by  man. 
On  October  17,  1785,  it  w^as  voied, — 

"That  Joshua  Holt,  Esq.,  be  and  he  is  hereby  instructed  in  case  any 
motiou  shall  be  made  in  tlie  General  Court  for  introducing  a  jiapt^r 
niciliuni,  vigoroui^ly  and  {Hiraeveringly  to  oppotie  tho  same  as  beiug  a 
measure  calculated,  in  our  opinion,  to  promote  idleness,  dissipation  jiiid 
dishonesty,  and  by  destroying  the  momls  of  the  people,  to  bring  uu  the 
ruin  of  the  Coniniouwealth." 

In  1786  a  committee,  of  which  Peter  Osgood, 
Moody  Bridges,  John  Ingalls  and  Samuel  Johnson 
were  conspicuous  members,  was  appointed  to  consult 
and  agree  upon  some  measures  which  may  promote 
the  general  welfare.  The  committee  made  the  fol- 
lowing report,  which  was  unanimously  accepted: 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  the  free  uud  virtuous  peoi)lo  uf  the  Coniiuouwealth 
at  all  times  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  against  all  encroachnuMits  upon 
their  doar-bought  rights  and  privileges ;  that  they  carefully  guard 
against  all  grievous  acts  of  the  Legislature  on  the  one  baud  ;  and  against 
all  contentions  and  unconstitutional  oi)po3itiun  to  Government  on  the 
other. 

"  Wo  esteem  it  our  duty  at  the  present  day  to  boar  our  explicit  testi- 
mony against  all  riotu\is  and  illegal  jtroceedings  ;  and  against  all  bo.stilo 
attempts  and  menaces  against  law,  jubticc  iin<l  good  goverutnent,  and 
to  dixlarc  our  readiness  to  exert  ourselves  in  support  of  Government, 
and  the  excellent  Constitution  of  this  Common  wealth.  lUit  at  the  s;imH 
time  we  suppose  there  are  many  things  complained  of  which  ought  to 
bo  remedied;  and  it  is  our  desire  that  every  grievance  may  be  in  u 
coiistitutionat  way  redressed.  Wo  would  take  jmrticular  notice  of  these 
following,  vfz.  : 

*M.  We  conceive  that  the  method  commonly  pnvcticed  in  our  Courts 
of  Common  I'leas  for  receiving  debts  is  attended  with  great  and  need- 
lew  ox|>enso.     .     .     . 

*'  'J.  The  delinriuenclcs  of  many  towns  in  the  {Miymouts  of  their  public 
taxes,  more  especially  in  the  western  part  of  the  £>tate,  as  appi^ars  by  the 
Treasurer's  accounttit,  wu  conceive  is  one  great  cause  ot  the  disturbances 
which  have  anweu  in  these  parts.     .     .     . 

";i.  Weappreliend  the  method  of  paying  the  Iteprcscntativesout  of  the 
public  Treasury  lays  an  unequal  burden  on  many  jMirts  of  the  State 
which  might  be  alleviated  by  each  town  paying  their  own  llepi-eseuta- 
tives  fur  their  services  out  of  their  own  Treasuries. 

"4.  ,\s  prudence  and  economy  iver  beiomo  a  virtuous  people,  bo  are 
they  peculiarly  necessary  in  these  Infant  slates.  Wo  art<  of  opinion, 
therefore,  that  the  public  oHiceni  and  their  respective  stilaries  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  h'likod  into  ;  their  pay  and  services  duly  com[Miroil  and 
prupoi'ly  estimated  ;  that  all  superllucjus  olliccs  be  abolinbed,  and  the  (<ahi- 
riea  of  those  whoso  services  are  inadequate  to  their  ])ay  bo  lowered,  and 
that  every  unn»ccuary  expuuse  of  government  and  burden  on  the  people 
bo  removod." 

They  also  suggested  that  the  removal  of  the  (Tcneral 
Court  from  Boston  would  lessen  the  expense  of  the 
government. 

On  January  7,1787,  the  town  accepted  the  report  of 
a  committee  instructed  "  to  consider  what  measures 
arc  proper  to  be  adopted    for  promoting  industry  and 


economy  and  those  other  virtues  which  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Legislature  in  their  address  to  the  peo- 
ple as  necessary  to  form  the  basis  of  national  happi- 
ness, as  follows: 

*' That  in  their  opinion,  a  deviation  from  the  principles  and  practice 
of  industry  and  economy  has  ln-en  the  great  cause  of  the  scaivity  of 
specia,  the  delinquency  in  the  ]»aynicnt  of  tuxes,  and  in  the  discharge  of 
private  debts,  which  delinquency  naturally  lends  to  mar  the  reputation 
and  destroy  the  energy  of  government,  aiul  to  produce  impatience  (n 
creditors  as  welt  as  uneasiness  and  cmiplaint  in  debtors  ;  and  that  hence 
arises  the  concern  and  disquietude  of  many  in  the  community.  Your 
committee  therefore  consider  this  deviation  as  a  fruitful  parent  of  the 
evils  we  now  suffer,  and  threatening  us  with  speedy  and  complete  ruin 
unless  prevented  by  a  thorough  reform.  We,  therefore,  consider  it  of  the 
higbost  importam-w  tu  recur  to  those  principles  from  which  we  have  de- 
clined, and  to  exert  ourselv6.s  for  the  encouragement  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  our  own  country  in  every  proper  way  which  will  consist  with 
tho  business  which  ought  to  engage  our  firet  attention,  viz.  :  The  culti- 
vation of  the  land,  and  for  this  purpose  the  following  resolvo  is  pro- 
posed to  be  adopted  by  the  town  : 

"  Whkrkas,  the  Legislature  have  warned  this  people  of  being  in  the 
precise  channel  in  which  the  lil>ertie3  of  States  have  been  generally 
swallowed  up,  and  the  warning,  solemn  as  it  is,  appears  to  be  founded  in 
the  bighfst  reason  ;  and  as  it  is  a  part  of  souml  wisdom  to  convert  mis- 
fortunes and  calamities  into  the  means  of  ailvantage,  in  cheerful  imita- 
tation  of  the  patriotic  example  set  us  by  the  tirst  magistnUe  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, his  council  and  the  Legislature  of  the  State:  We  hereby 
resolvo  to  refrain  from,  and  as  far  as  in  our  power  to  prevent,  the  exces- 
sive use  and  consumption  of  articles  of  foreign  maiiufaciure,  especially 
articlesof  luxury  and  extravagance,  and  that  wo  will  exert  our  best  en- 
deavors for  the  promotion  of  industo*  and  our  own  nntnufactnres. 

"And  in  particular  that  we  will  exert  ourselves  to  increase  our  wool 
and  llax  as  far  as  it  is  ])raelicable.  That  we  will,  as  far  as  nuiy  be, 
avoid  killing  our  sheep  or  stdling  them  for  slaughter  after  shearing  time, 
till  tho  wool  l>o  serviceable  for  clothing  ;  and  that  we  will  exert  ourselves 
to  promote  and  encourage  the  nuinufactnres  of  wool  and  tlax  an<l  other 
raw  uuiteritils  into  such  articles  ojs  shall  be  useful  in  tho  community. 

*' And  tho  iidiabitants  of  tho  town  of  every  description,  but  heads  of 
families  in  particular,  aro  hereby  soliriteu,  as  they  would  falsity  the 
predictions  and  disappoint  the  hopes  of  those  who  are  inimical  to  our 
Independence  ami  happinoss ;  as  they  would  gratify  tho  anxious  wishes 
of  our  best  friends  and  the  friends  of  freedom  in  genenil ;  as  they 
regard  tho  political  well-being  of  themsidves  and  posterity  ;  as  they 
hold  precious  the  memory  of  the  heroes  and  patriots,  and  of  our  kindred 
who  have  sacritirod  their  lives  that  we  nuiy  enjoy  tho  fruits  of  virtuous 
freedom— to  unite  in  this  resolution,  and  to  exert  their  utmost  inllucDce 
in  every  proper  way  to  promote  the  important  design  of  it. 

**  And  upon  this  occasion  we  apply  ourselves  to  tho  gi>od  s4>nso  and 
virtuous  dii«pot)itlons  of  the  female  sex,  to  the  younger  as  well  ns 
tho  elder,  that  they  would  by  their  engaging  examples  as  well  as  iu 
other  proper  ways,  devote  that  power  of  inlbienoe,  w  itii  which  nature 
hath  endowed  them,  to  the  pur|H»se  of  encouraging  every  species  of 
economy  in  living,  and  particularly  that  neat  simplicity  and  neatness  io 
dross,  which  are  unioug  tho  best  tokens  of  u  good  miml  uud  which  sel- 
dom fail  to  cuintuaud  the  ostoom  and  love  of  tho  virtuous  and  wise  ; 
giving  ))reforonco  to  that  clothing  which  is  produced  from  our  own 
flocks  and  from  our  own  fields. 

**  Your  committee,  upon  considering  tho  principal  obstacles  that  lis  Id 
the  way  of  the  desired  reform,  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  an{|unduo  use 
of  spirituous  liquors  has  a  p<»werful  influence  to  enervate  th«>  body,  to 
enfeeble  tho  mind,  and  to  promote  dissi|>ation,  idleness  and  extniva* 
gance,  which  aro  the  uover-failing  causes  uf  i>uverty  and  ruin.  They 
therefore  consider  it  of  tho  highest  iin)>ortanee  to  refrain  from  ourselves, 
and  to  discountcuanco  lu  others,  the  undue  use  of  spirituous  liquors  of 
all  kinds. 

"  Vour  committee  further  recconmiond  to  the  town  to  ti\ko  it  under 
consideration  whether  some  other  measures  than  those  which  have 
herelofuro  Iwen  practise)!  nu»y  not  be  adojiled  for  the  support  and  em- 
ployment of  tho  i>oor,  whi>-h  may  be  pfiKlurtive  of  advatitage  to  thsm, 
and  diminish  tho  charge  to  which  the  town  is  subjectLHi  for  that  piir- 
ptwe." 

This  report — taken  with  a  statement  made  not  a  long 
time  previous  by  llie  town,  that  the  practice  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  a  needlessly  expensive 
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method  of  collecting  debts;  that  the  delinquencies 
of  the  towns  in  paying  their  taxes  were  dangerous; 
that  the  towns  should  jiay  their  own  representatives; 
that  the  salaries  of  public  ollicors  should  be  thorough- 
ly looked  into;  that  the  accounts  of  the  United  States 
with  the  Commonweallli  should  be  adjusted ;  and 
that  the  General  Court  ought  to  be  moved  from  the 
town  of  Boston — indicates  the  tone  and  temper  of  the 
town  in  that  early  day,  and  shows  what  a  severe  sense 
of  propriety  and  civil  independence  and  economy  the 
delegates  of  the  town  and  the  representatives  were 
obliged  to  deal  with.  The  (question  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  was  not  only  fatal  to 
Mr.  Symmes,  but  it  served  to  divide  the  town  into 
two  political  parties — Federalists  and  Republicans — a 
division  which  has  generally  continued  to  this  time. 
The  North  Parish,  from  which  Kittredgo,  Osgood  and 
Symmes  went  to  the  convention,  became  strongly  de- 
voted to  the  Republican  party,  led  by  Mr.  Jefterson, 
and  it  has  adhered  to  his  doctrines  through  the 
various  changes  of  name  which  in  the  last  century 
have  attended  the  political  organization  which 
claimed  to  be  the  especial  custodian  of  his  policy. 
while  in  the  South  Parish  the  Federalists  prevailed  in 
the  beginning,  to  be  succeeded  by  Whigs  and  Repub- 
licans as  their  legitimate  heirs.  As  it  was  in  the 
North  Parish,  so  is  it  in  North  Andover  to-day. 

From  1771  to  1792  the  North  Parish  furnished  a 
representative  to  the  General  Court — fifteen  years — 
during  which  Capt.  Peter  Osgood,  who  opposed  the 
adoption  of  tlie  Constitution  to  the  end  and  truly 
represented  his  section  of  the  town,  served  during 
six  sessions. 

The  most  distingui^^hed  citizen  of  North  Andover 
in  this  Revolutionary  and  Constitutional  period  was 
Samuel  Osgood,  son  of  Peter,  who  was  in  the  fifth 
generation  from  John  Osgood,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  church  in  1645,  and  the  first  representative  of  the 
town  in  the  General  Court  in  1657.  He  was  a  brother 
of  Isaac  Osgood,  who  was  for  many  years  clerk  of  the 
courts  of  Essex  County,  and  a  resident  of  Salem  until 
he  returned  to  Nor^h  Andover,  in  1804,  and  led  a  life 
of  great  dignity  and  repose  until  his  death,  in  1846. 
Samuel  Osgood  was  born  in  1748  and  died  in  1813.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1770.  His  mind  turned 
naturally  to  theological  studies,  and  he  commenced 
preparation  for  the  ministry  immediately  on  leaving 
college.  He  was  a  quiet,  sedate,  devout  young  man. 
He  was  modest  and  unassuming  in  bis  deportment, 
avoided  all  violent  disputations,  was  confident  of  his 
own  judgment,  careful  in  his  investigations,  firm  in 
his  convictions.  Soon  after  entering  upon  his  the- 
ological studies  he  impaired  his  health  and  injured 
his  eyes  by  close  application,  and  went  into  mercan- 
tile business  with  his  brother  Peter.  He  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  great  questions  which  occupied  the 
public  mind  during  the  events  which  preceded  and 
led  to  the  Revolution,  and  was  considered  a  leader  in 
the  town  during  all  that  stormy  period.     The  finan- 


cial disturbances  of  the  war  destroyed  the  business  in 
which  he  and  his  brother  were  engaged  as  partners, 
and  threw  all  the  obligation  of  liquidating  the  debts 
of  the  concern  on  him.  This  duty  he  discharged  com- 
[iletcly  and  honorably.  For  some  time  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Provincial  Congress,  where  he  exerted  great  in- 
fluence as  a  wise,  far-seeing  and  judicious  legislator. 
In  preparation  of  the  great  event,  he  had  organized 
a  company  of  minute-men,  probably  a  body  of  his 
patriotic  friends,  with  whom  he  uuirchcd  to  Lexing- 
ton on  hearing  of  the  conflict,  and  thence  to  Cam- 
bridge to  join  the  Continental  army  stationed  there. 
He  was  appointed  an  aid  by  General  Ward  and 
remained  in  that  oflicial  station  until  1776,  "when," 
as  he  says,  "he  quitted  the  army,  not  having  much 
taste  for  military  aftairs." 

On  his  return  to  civil  life  he  commenced  anew  his 
career  as  a  legislator  and  passed  from  the  Provincial 
to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Board  of  War.  His  services  in  that  capacity 
secured  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  Washington, 
who  relied  on  his  judgment  and  patriotism  in  all  his 
appeals  to  Congress  for  support  in  the  great  crises  of 
the  conflict.  He  took  part  in  the  Convention  for 
framing  the  State  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  in 
1779;  and  on  the  organization  of  the  confederacy,  he 
was  selected  as  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  and 
signed,  on  behalf  of  the  government,  the  papers  trans- 
ferring a  portion  of  the  Northwest  Territory  to  the 
Ohio  Company,  who,  led  by  Manasseh  Cutler,  laid 
the  foundation  of  western  civilization  at  Marietta  and 
secured  the  adoption  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  Upon 
the  organization  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
entry  of  Washington  upon  his  administration,  Mr. 
Osgood  was  selected  as  the  Postmaster-General.  Of 
this  event  he  says  in  his  unpublished  autobiography  : 
"  It  was  not  expected  that  he  should  have  had  any 
oflice  offered  him,  he  having  been  opposed  for  a  time 
to  an  unqualified  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution. 
Parties  being  highly  exasperated,  those  who  had  ex- 
erted themselves  in  procuring  the  adoption  of  the 
new  Constitution  were  to  be  rewarded  with  all  the 
offices.  But  General  Washington  had  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  him  from  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  and  offered  him  the  Postmaster-General's  depart- 
ment, which  he  accepted  and  held  for  about  two 
years,  with  a  salary  of  $1500  a  year.  He  had  been 
encouraged  to  believe  that  this  would  be  increased, 
but  seeing  no  prospect  of  it,  he  resigned  and  continued 
in  private  life  till  the  year  1800." 

In  all  the  duties  of  public  and  private  life  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  a  strict  regard  to  honesty  and 
fidelity.     His  own  town,  his  own  State  believed  in 
him  implicitly.    On  his  appointment  as  commissioner 
1  of  the  treasury,  he  expressed  an  unwillingness  to  call 
I  on  his  friends  for  the  heavy  bonds  of  $100,000  required 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  "  the  government  of 
I  Massachu-setts  became  voluntarily  responsible,  in  his 
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behalf."  When  Congress  left  the  city  of  New  York, 
he  resigned  his  oflice  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of 
his  salary  and  declined  to  follow  the  govcrninent  to 
Philadelphia.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  surveyor 
of  the  |)ort  of  New  York,  which  office  he  held  until 
his  death. 

In  early  life  he  had  married  Martha  BrandDii,  a 
niece  of  Mrs.  PliO'be  Fo.xcroft  Phillips,  a  woman  of 
rare  acconiplislnnents,  of  a  brilliant  intellect,  an  ami- 
able disposition  and  great  personal  beauty.  Devoted 
to  her  friends,  she  left  her  own  home  to  minister  to  the 
sufferings  of  her  uncle  in  Cambridge  during  a  long 
and  severe  illness,  and  died  there  after  three  years  of 
married  life,  childless.  Mr.  Osgood's  tribute  to  her 
memory  in  his  autobiography  is  tender  and  touch- 
ing. 

During  his  oflicial  life  in  New  Y'ork  he  secured  for 
Washington  a  residence  in  Franklin  Place,  adjoining 
the  dwelling  of  Mrs.  Martha  Franklin,  who  was  the 
owner  of  the  block.  Mrs.  P'rankliu  won  his  heart 
and  became  his  devoted  wife  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
By  lier  he  had  a  son,  Walter  Franklin  Osgood,  and 
daughters — Juliu,  who  married  her  cousin,  Samuel 
Osgood,  of  North  Andover ;  Martha,  who  married 
Mr.  Genet,  the  French  minister;  and  Susan,  who 
married  Mr.  Field,  of  New  York. 

lie  now  became  identified  with  life  in  Ni'W  York. 
He  was  surrounded  by  a  charming  circle  of  friends 
and  by  an  affectionate  and  devoted  family.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  politics  and  was  placed  on  the 
ticket  by  which  Aaron  Burr  overthrew  the  power  of 
Hamilton  in  the  Legislature  of  New  York  and  elec- 
ted as  delegates  to  the  Assembly  George  Clinton,  Gen- 
eral Horatio  Gates,  Samuel  Osgood,  Brockhol.>t  Liv- 
ingston, John  Svvartwout  and  seven  others,  all  influ- 
ential citizens,  supporters  of  Jefferson  and  I>urr, 
among  whom  Osgood  was  most  conspicuous  and  influ- 
ential. ]le  devoted  himself  to  literature,  was  an 
original  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  found  great  delight  in  investigating 
those  questions  of  theology  and  metaphysics  to  which 
he  had  turned  his  attention  in  early  life  as  a  student 
of  divinity.  His  treatment  of  Locke's  chapter  on  the 
will  attracted  the  attention  of  the  best  students  of 
the  time.  North  Andover  has  always  been  proud 
of  his  memory. 

The  records  of  the  town,  copies  of  which  are  depos- 
ited with  the  town  clerk  of  North  Andover,  Mr.  Jona. 
F.  Osgood,  contain  but  little  from  1800  to  the  divis- 
ion of  Andover,  in  18.').'),  besides  the  ordinary  routine 
of  town  business,  relating  to  schools,  roads  and 
bridges  and  the  fisheries  (if  the  streams. 

In  1802  Thomas  Kittredge  was  chosen  Representa- 
tive to  the  General  Court  over  John  Phillips,  and  he 
continued  to  rei)resent  the  town  every  year,  except 
ISO.'t,  until  1809.  In  IKll  he  was  also  elected  in  con- 
nection with  Joshua  Chandler  anil  John  Cornish. 

July  t'l,  1.S12,  the  town  voted  to  make  up  to  the  sol- 
diers detached    from    the  militia   of  the    town    pur- 


suant to  a  law  passed  the  10th  day  of  April  last,  such 
compensation,  which,  together  with  that  allowed  by 
government,  shall  amount  to  twelve  dollars  ]>er  month 
for  each  soldier  while  in  actual  service. 

In  1813,  Timothy  Osgood,  Dr.  George  Osgood  and 
Benjamin  Jenkins  were  elected  Representatives  over 
Thomas  Kittredge,  John  Kueeland  and  Stephen 
Barker. 

The  same  year  notice  was  issued  to  all  male  inhabit- 
ants twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upward,  possessed 
of  freehold  estate  with  an  annual  income  of  $10,  or 
any  estate  to  the  value  of  S200,  that  they  had  the 
right  to  vote. 

September  19, 1S14,  during  the  AVar  of  181 2,  the  town 
voted:  ''That  the  town  treasurer  be  authorized  to 
hire  a  sum  of  money,  not  to  exceed  six  hundred  dol- 
lars, for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  arms  and  equip- 
ments for  the  militia  of  the  town  that  are  unable  to 
equip  themselves." 

Also  voted :  "  To  make  up  to  the  .soldiers  of  Captain 
Henry  Poor's  Company,  who  have  been  called  into 
actual  service,  such  compensation  which,  together 
with  that  allowed  by  government,  shall  amount  to 
twelve  dollars  per  month  for  each  soldier  while  in 
actual  service." 

In  1815  Thomas  Kittredge  was  elected  member  of 
the  Legislature  and  in  ISlti  he  ran  for  Congress.  In 
1817  he,  in  connection  with  John  Kneeland  and 
Stephen  Barker,  represented  the  town  in  the  General 
Court. 

And  here  the  useful  and  honorable  career  of  Dr. 
Kittredge  as  a  citizen  and  a  i)ublic  servant  ended. 
He  died  suddenly,  October,  1818,  in  the  midst  of  his 
activity, — the  last  acts  of  his  life  being  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  his  neighbors  and. friends.  A  touching 
tale  is  told  by  a  conspicuous  citizen  of  the  town,  who 
was  a  child  when  the  occurence  took  place,  and  whose 
father  was  the  object  of  Dr.  Kittredge's  kindness,  of 
his  solicitude  for  the  jaded  horse  of  this  townsman, 
whom  he  met  returning  from  an  excursion,  and  whom 
he  urged  to  place  the  animal  in  his  own  stable  for 
rest  while  one  of  his  own  horses  was  used  to  complete 
the  journey.  When,  on  the  following  morning,  his 
horse  was  returned,  the  kind-hearted  and  generous 
physician  had  gone  to  his  long  home. 

Dr.  Thomas  Kittredge  was  the  third  son  of  Dr.  .lohii 
Kittredge,  who  was  born  in  Tewksbury  and  settled  in 
North  Andover,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cochichewick 
Brook  about  1741.  He  waj  born  in  174-5,  pursued  his 
academical  studies  at  Dummer  Academy,  and  studied 
medicine  with  Dr.  Sawyer,  of  NewlmrypDrt.  lie  coin- 
meiiccd  practice  in  North  .\ndover  in  1770.  He  was 
not  only  a  skillful  iihysiciaii  and  surgeon,  of  whom 
Dr.  John  Warren,  surgeon  general  of  tlie  Revolu- 
tionary army,  said  "  He  had  more  natural  skill  than 
any  man  in  the  country,"  but  he  was  a  most  patriotic 
citizen  also  and  a  most  valuable  jiublic  siTvant.  He 
was  appointed  surgeon  of  the  army  while  it  was  at 
Cambridge;  was  present  at  the  battleof  Bunker  Hill, 
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and  served  in  his  professional  capacity  during  the 
war.  Ho  was  a  diiriiitioil  ami  cDrniiianiliiiji  gi'iitleniain 
a  man  ol"  iioiior  anil  lunuslv,  ami  po^^scssed  great 
courage  and  sound  judgment.  He  had  a  true  eom- 
prehensiou  of  the  object  of  the  war,  entire  faith  in  its 
result  and  a  large  understanding  of  the  character  and 
destiny  of  the  republic.  Jealous  of  the  rights  of  the 
States  and  citizens  under  the  central  government,  he 
adopted  the  views  and  princijiles  of  Jetl'orson,  and 
during  a  long  public  service  as  legislator  and  delegate 
he  represented  his  ancient  town  as  a  Republican  of  the 
strictest  sort.  In  the  halls  of  legislation  and  as  a 
member  of  the  leading  societies  of  his  profession  he 
had  great  inlluence.  His  capacity  for  business  enabled 
him  to  accumulate  a  handsome  I'orlune,  and  the  stalely 
mansion  he  erected  a  hundred  years  ago  still  stands  a 
monument  of  his  substantial  taste  and  his  understand- 
ing of  an  appropriate  home  for  a  prosperous  citizen. 
His  household  was  organized  in  accordance  with  the 
social  customs  of  his  times  and  was  ample  in  its  outfit, 
liberal  in  its  hospitality  and  dignified  in  its  conduct. 

Dr.  Kittredge  married  Susanna  0-good,  a  sister  of 
Samuel  Osgood,  a  most  seusible  and  large-hearted 
woman.  They  had  two  sons  ;  Joseph  and  John,  and 
three  daughters,-  Martha,  who  married  Dr.  Lemuel 
Le  Baron,  and  Catherine  and  Maria  who  married 
Judge  David  Cummins. 

It  has  been  deemed  proper  to  give  this  conspicuous 
and  influential  citizen  a  place  in  the  civil  history  of 
the  town  he  loved  and  adorned. 

The  two  sons  of  Dr.  Thomas  Kittredge  were  di.«- 
tinguished  physicians  also.  Joseph,  who  was  born  in 
1753,  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  ISOC,  com- 
menced practice  with  his  father  in  1809,  and  was  the 
leading  physician  of  the  town  and  the  surrounding 
country  until  his  death,  in  1847.  He  inherited  ihe 
medical  skill  of  the  family  and  adopted  modes  of 
l)ractice  by  intuition,  which  was  proclaimed  and 
adopted  by  scientific  investigators  long  after  thry 
had  become  familiar  to  him.  When  the  European 
schools  advised  the  use  of  wine  aud  opium  in  typhoid 
fever  as  a  new  discovery,  they  entered  on  a  treatment 
which  he  had  pursued  for  years  with  great  success. 
He  was  not  only  a  good  physician,  but  he  was  a 
public-spirited  and  infiuential  citizen.  He  was  a 
sound  adviser  in  town-meetings  ;  he  represented  the 
town  in  General  Court,  and  was  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress in  many  hotly-contested  elections.  He  invest- 
ed largely  in  the  manufactures  of  the  place,  and 
managed  a  large  farm  in  an  economical  and  exemplary 
manner.  He  was  a  sincere  friend,  a  courteous  gentle- 
man, a  warm-hearted  husband  and  father  and  an 
honest  man. 

Dr.  Kittredge  married  Miss  Hannah  Hodges,  of 
Salem,  daughter  of  Capt.  George  Hodges,  in  1819 
(December  19th).  Mrs.  Kittredge  was  distinguished 
for  those  sterling  qualities  which  characterize  the 
town  in  which  she  was  born.  She  had  a  strong  and 
well-balanced  mind,  a  kind   and  charitable  disposi- 


tion and  great  personal  dignity.  Her  influence 
was  felt  throughout  the  town,  and  she  contributed 
largely  to  the  worth  and  culture  of  the  society  in 
which  she  moved.  She  died  in  1877,  thirty  years 
after  her  husband,  leaving  three  sons — George 
Hodges,  Joseph,  and  John — and  four  daughters. 

Of  the  sous,  Joseph,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege and  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  succeeded  to  his 
father's  practice  in  North  Andover,  and  secured  by 
his  skill  and  judgment  the  entire  confidence  of  ihe 
town.  He  died  in  1878,  leaving  two  sons, — Thomas, 
a  successful  physician  and  a  valuable  citizen  in  Salem, 
aud  Joseph,  a  prosperous  and  skillful  physician  in 
Marblehead. 

John,  the  other  of  the  sons,  has  long  been  attach- 
ed to  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Taunion,  an  etiicient 
and  useful  officer. 

The  daughters  of  Joseph  and  Hannah  (Hodges), 
Kittredge  are  Mary  Hodges,  Susan,  Sarah  and 
Hannah  Armstrong.  Susan  married  Dr.  George  C. 
S.  Choate.  The  others  occupy  the  fine  old  estate  in 
North  Andover. 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Kittredge  the  town 
was  represented  for  many  years  by  Stephen  Barker 
William  Johnson,  Samuel  Merrill  and  others  of  Fed- 
eral faith,  until  about  1830,  when  the  fortunes  of  po- 
litical contests  varied.  The  best  known  of  the  repre- 
sentatives from  that  time  to  1850  were  George  Hodges, 
Joseph  Kittredge,  Nathaniel  Stevens  and  William 
Stevens. 

Commencing  in  1831,  and  ending  .lune  10,  1833, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  memorable  political 
contests  which  have  taken  place  in  Massachusetts  oc- 
curred in  what  at  that  time  was  known  as  the  Essex 
North  Congressional  District.  In  this  contest  North 
Andover  had  a  peculiar  interest,  one  of  her  foremost 
citizens,  Gayton  P.  Osgood,  being  the  candidate  of 
the  Democratic  or  Jackson  party  during  the  twelve 
successive  trials  which  resulted  in  his  election  and 
the  defeat  of  Caleb  Gushing,  the  candidate  of  the 
Whig  party  of  that  day.  The  contest  was  long  and 
bitter,  and  was  characterized  by  unusual  animosity 
and  personal  detraction.  The  opponents  of  Mr. 
Cushing  were  unsparing  in  their  attacks  and  criti- 
cisms;  and  the  opponents  of  Mr.  O^good  were  un- 
wearied in  their  efforts  to  defeat  him  by  adopting 
candidates  who  they  hoped  would  demoralize  and 
divide  his  party.  North  Andover,  though  divided  at 
times  in  her  allegiance  between  Mr.  Osgood  and  Dr. 
Kittredge,  who  was  substituted  for  Mr.  Cushing  dur- 
ing the  trials,  at  last  declared  herself  by  an  emphatic 
vote  Jbr  Mr.  Osgood  as  against  Mr.  Cushing,  who  was 
again  a  candidate;  and  so  went  the  district. 

The  two  representatives  of  the  old  town  in  1854, 
the  last  year  before  the  division,  were  William  Jen- 
kins and  Daniel  Carlton. 

At  this  time,  on  the  petition  of  Amos  Abbott  and 
others,  the  South  Parish  of  Andover  was  set  ofl'  into 
an  independent   municipality,  and  was  authorized  to 
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adopt  the  name  of  Andover,  not  on  account  of  its  pri- 
ority of  settlement,  but  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to 
tlie  seminary  and  schools  which  had  received  their 
charters  as  within  the  territory  of  that  name.  The 
commi. tee  chosen  to  carry  out  the  sentiment  of  the 
town  in  relation  to  division  were  Samuel  C.  Jackson, 
William  C'hickering,  Marcus  Norton,  Jr.,  Solomon 
Holt  and  John  Aiken,  all  residents  of  the  South 
Parish,  to  whom,  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  wtre  added 
IJcujamin  F.  Jenkins  and  Daniel  Carleton.  A  fair  divi- 
sion of  property  was  made,  a  copy  of  the  town  record 
was  lodged  with  the  town  clerk  of  North  Andover 
and  the  new  town  was  organized  by  mutual  consent. 

The  first  town-meeting  held  in  North  Andover  after 
the  division  was  held  April  23,  1855. 

George  N.  White  was  chosen  moderator  ;  Hiram 
Berry,  clerk  ;  Daniel  Carleton,  James  ('.  Carleton, 
and  Faruham  Spoflbrd,  selectmen ;  Hiram  Berry, 
treasurer;  Farnham  Spollbrd,  Daniel  Weed,  Jr., 
and  Hiram  Berry,  school  committee ;  James  Stevens, 
Jedediah  H.  Barker  and  Isaac  Wilson,  auditors. 

The  representatives  of  the  town  since  the  division 
have  been  :  For  Senators,  Moses  P.  Stevens,  1867-G8  ; 
George  L.  Davis,  1874-76 ;  John  A.  Wiley,  1880-81 ; 
Newton  P.  Frye,  1885.  For  the  Hou.se  of  Represent- 
atives, Moses  T.  Stevens,  1861 ;  John  A.  Wiley,  18G7  ; 
B.  P.  Saunders,  1870;  Hiram  Berry,  1872;  Andrew 
Smith,  1875;  Newton  P.  Frye,  1878;  Thom.as  K. 
Gilman,  1880  ;  Frank  W.  Frisbie,  1883  ;  Newton  P. 
Frye,  1884;  Calvin  Read,  1885.  In  most  cases  the 
representatives  served  a  second  term. 

Among  the  distinguished  citizens  of  North  Andover 
during  the  period  which  ended  with  the  division  of 
the  town  of  Andover  was  the  Hon.  Gayton  Pickman 
Osgood.  He  was  a  son  of  Isaac  Osgood  and  Rebecca 
T.  (Pickman)  O.sgood,  and  was  born  in  Salem,  July  4^ 
1797.  He  was  fitted  for  college  in  North  Andover,  and 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1815,  with  high  honors, 
in  a  class  of  which  John  Gorham  Palfrey  and  Jared 
Sparks  were  members.  H«  studied  law  in  Salem,  and 
practiced  there  a  short  time,  when,  his  health  failing^ 
he  took  up  his  residence  with  his  father  in  North 
Andover,  where  he  resided  the  remainder  of  his  life- 
He  abandoned  his  profession  and,  being  engaged  in 
no  business,  he  led  a  life  of  scholarly  and  elegant 
leisure  and  ciise.  He  became,  however,  deeply  inter- 
ested in  politics,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active 
leaders  in  the  movement  in  favor  of  (ieneral  Jackson 
for  the  Presidency,  and  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  of 
the  principles  of  that  great  Democratic  organization 
which  placed  Jackson  in  jxiwcr.  In  1831  he  was 
nominated  for  Congress  by  the  Democracy  of  the 
Esse.x  North  Congressional  District,  and  was  elected 
after  a  long  and  vigorous  campaign  and  many  elec- 
tions. Having  been  defeated  for  the  succession,  he 
retired  to  private  life,  and  declined  all  further  i)ublie 
position. 

The  influence  of  Mr.  Osgood  on  the  town  is  still 
well  remembered.     To  a  certain  extent  he  was  a  re- 


cluse: he  was  not  active  in  society  or  in  the  affairs  of 
the  town.  Beyond  his  aged  father  and  Tiother  and 
their  family  he  had  few  companions.  His  time  was 
spent  in  his  large  and  carefully  selected  library.  His 
courteous  and  dignified  presence,  always  in  repose, 
was  one  of  the  features  of  the  town.  And  yet,  recluse 
as  he  was,  his  influence  was  felt  throughout  the  com- 
munity. His  character  gave  force  to  his  opinions, 
and  without  advocacy  from  him  they  were  adopted. 
His  advice  was  sought  in  all  public  enterprises,  and 
freely  though  cautiously  given.  His  impressive  bear- 
ing was  so  without  condescension  that  all  classes 
respected  it.  He  was  recognized  as  a  scholar,  and  his 
scholarship  was  acknowledged  by  the  most  practical 
of  his  townsmen  as  an  ornament  to  their  vocation. 
He  was  recognized  as  an  accomplished  critic,  and  he 
was  a  centre  around  which  the  cultivated  men  of  the 
region  gathered  for  advice  and  sympathy.  The  Latin 
and  Greek  classics  constituted  a  part  of  his  daily 
reading.  Without  imagination  or  creative  faculty  of 
his  own,  he  comprehended  the  genius  of  the  great 
English  poets.  From  his  solitude  he  watched  with 
keen  scrutiny  the  eloquent  utterances  of  Everett,  the 
masterly  statesmanship  of  Webster,  the  fervid  work 
of  Bancroft,  the  productions  of  American  authors  in 
every  literary  walk,  as  they  came  upon  the  stage;  and 
his  judgment  of  them  was  wise  and  discriminating — 
his  judgment  of  their  strength  and  weakness. 

The  productions  of  his  pen  were  few  and,  notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  his  criticism,  somewhat 
florid,  but  pure.  As  a  public  speaker  he  was  strong 
and  convincing,  attractive  and  eloquent.  Governed 
by  his  convictions,  he  knew  no  fear,  and  never  con- 
sidered the  etl'ect  of  his  declaratioiis  on  his  own  per- 
sonal fortunes.  When,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  he 
spoke,  it  was  for  his  country,  and  he  was  always 
proud  of  the  compliment  paid  him  by  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  who  introduced  him  to  a  group  of  statesmen 
as  "the  fe;irless  representative  who  -tpoke  for  the 
good  of  his  constituents  as  he  understood  it,  and  not 
for  his  own  success." 

Mr.  Osgood  secured  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
his  friends  by  his  sagacity  and  integrity,  and  by  the 
manifest  sincerity  of  his  opinions.  Those  of  bis  im- 
mediate companions  and  connections  who  dili'ered 
from  him,  and  they  were  many,  had  no  controversy 
with  him,  recognizing  as  they  did  the  broad  and  firm 
foundations  of  his  belief,  and  the  dignified  intelli- 
gence with  which  he  maintained  them.  He  was  a 
product  of  the  social  stateliness  of  the  Revolutionary 
and  early  constitutional  period  of  our  country,  and  re- 
presented that  class  which  gave  great  strength  to  the 
rural  districts,  irom  whence  in  those  days  our  guides 
and  leaders  came.     He  died  June  26,  1861. 

civil,   WAU. 

The  social  and  civil  current  of  North  Andover  ran 
on  as  usual  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  obligations  which  rested  upon  it  in  this  startling 
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event  were  promptly  and  liberally  fulfilleil.  At  a 
towri-ineetinjr.  hold  May  fi,  ISdl,  it  was  voted  l<i  appio- 
priati'  five  thousand  dollars  to  iiiiil'orni  and  equip  a 
company  of  volunteers,  and  to  provide  for  their  faui- 
ilies.  The  men  were  to  receive  fifty  cents  per  day 
while  drilling,  and  ten  dollars  per  month  from  the 
date  of  their  muster  in  to  the  date  of  discharge.  I. 
Osgood  Loring,  CJeorge  L.  Davis  and  JMoses  T. 
Stevens  were  appointed  a  eoniniittee  to  assist  the  se- 
lectmen in  disbursing  the  funds.  A  company  was 
immediately  formed. 

July  28,  1862,  voted  to  pay  a  bounty  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars  to  each  volunteer  who  should  enlist  for 
three  years  within  ttn  days,  and  should  be  credited  to 
the  town.  August  2r)th  the  bounty  was  increased  to 
two  hundred  and  tifly  dollars. 

March  S,  1864,  voted  to  raise  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  for  each  recruit  who  shall  enlist 
on  or  before  the  15th  of  June  next  to  fill  out  the 
quota. 

July  5,  1864,  voted  to  pay  the  same  bounty  to 
each  volunteer  who  shall  enlist  as  part  of  the  quota 
of  the  town  prior  to  March  5,  1865,  under  any  calls 
of  the  President. 

The  town  furnished  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  for 
the  war,  tifteen  more  than  were  called  for,  of  whom 
thirty-three  died,  viz. : 

Geo.  n.  Fiiinliiiiii,  .\pril  3,  18G2. 
Thus.  Russell,  June  4,  1862. 
Ansell  Burubani,  Not.  24, 1802. 
John  Berkeley,  Feb.  13,  ISUS. 
Otis  S.  Merrill,  .Mar.  2, 1803. 
CliM.  W.  Cole,  Mar.  3,  1863. 
Aiiiirew  J.  Fish,  .\pr.  18, 18C:i. 
Kicholas  TutUe,  .-Vpr.  a.i,  MV-i. 
Micliael  nuglie.<,  Ma.v  21'.,  l.so:;. 
Martiu  Hayward,  .Tune,  ISd;;. 
C.  V\".  Keedliaiu,  .June  ;il),  1»(3. 
Henry  E.  Chase,  July,  18C3. 
John  F.  SpefTonl,  July  8, 18W. 
Chaa.  Lee  Foster,  Aug.  8,  1863. 
Ansel  Peabody,  .\ug.  10,  186:). 
Benj.  W.  I'ingrce.Dec.  14,  lSr.3. 
Henry  W.  .Stevens,  Mar.  11,  18C4. 
Thos.  S.  Porter,  Apr.  16,  1804. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  money  raised  and  spent 
by  the  town  on  account  of  the  war,  exclusive  of  State 
aid,  wa<  5=40,795.10.  The  amount  of  money  raised 
and  spent  in  aid  of  payment  of  State  aid  to  families 
of  volunteers  during  the  four  years  of  war,  and  re- 
paid by  the  Commonwealth,  .■S12,9:j6.94. 

Among  the  sons  of  North  Andover  who  have  made 
themselves  distinguished  by  civil  and  military  ser- 
vice, and  by  great  qualities  in  the  Civil  War,  General 
Isaac  I.  Stevens  ranks  with  the  foremost.  He 
was  a  son  of  Isaac  Stevens;  was  born  in  1817; 
educated  at  Franklin  and  Phillips  Academies;  w;is 
appointed  a  cadet  in  West  Point  in  18.S4  by  the 
Hon.  Gayton  P.  Osgood,  at  that  time  member  of 
Congress;  was  graduated  in  1838,  and  entered  the 
engineer  corps  of  the  army.  He  was  stationed 
for  many  years  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  charge  of 
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L.  G.  Phelps,  July  22,  1804. 
G.  W.  Bay,  Sept.  23,  ISM. 
C.  W.   Bridges,  Sept.  24,  1804. 
Wallace  W.  Kay,  Sept.  ■i.\  1804. 
J.  A.  Needhani,  Dec.  14, 1804. 
Chas.  .\ngier,  Dec.  15,  1804. 
.\braui  Hayward.  Oct.  1,  1805. 
Harrison  Longley,  Jlay  12,  18C7. 
Henry  L.  Lovejoy,  Sept.  1,  1807. 
Elbridge  G.  Manning,   May  31, 

1869. 
J.  B.  Fuller,  Mar.  27, 1871. 
Jos.  U.  Faruhaui,  Jan.  14,  1873. 
Danl.L.  Plunimer,  Feb.  4,  1874. 
Wm.  Johnson  Damon,  July  3, 

1875 
Chas.  K.  Hedley,  Apr.  30, 1877. 


Fort  Adams ;  and  while  there  he  married  Miss 
Hazard,  a  lady  of  talents  and  acc<miplishmcnts.  In 
1853  he  was  ap(ioiiited  Governor  of  Washington  Ter- 
ritory by  President  Pierce,  and,  in  connection  with 
General  Frederick  W.  Lander,  surveyed  the  route 
now  occupied  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  In 
1855  he  was  returned  as  a  delegate  in  Congress  from 
that  Territory,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  activ- 
ity and  industry  for  his  constituency  in  that  impor- 
tant section  of  the  country.  He  was  a  Democrat  in 
politics,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  of 
1860.  When  the  war  broke  out,  in  1861,  he  entered 
at  once  in  active  military  service,  and  his  skill  and 
courage  were  at  once  recognized.  He  was  killed  at 
Chautilly,  Va.,  September  1,  1862,  while  rallying  his 
men. 

General  Stevens  possessed  great  intellectual  pow- 
ers, which  manifested  themselves  from  early  boyhood. 
He  was  in  many  respects  the  first  scholar  of  his  day 
at  Franklin  Academy,  and  was  a  favorite  of  Mr. 
Simeon  Putnam,  the  most  critical  of  teachers.  On 
his  entry  at  West  Point  he  rose  to  high  rank  at  once, 
and  was  graduated  with  the  first  honors  of  his  class. 
In  addition  to  his  mathematical  genius,  which  was 
great,  he  possessed  strong  reasoning  powers,  keenness 
of  perception  and  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
His  death  was  sincerely  and  deeply  mourned. 

Edl'CATIOX.- — In  North  Andover  the  attention  of 
the  people  was  turned  early  to  the  work  of  education. 
Not  only  were  they  directed  by  the  order  of  the  court, 
providing  for  this  "inland  plantation,"  but  their  own 
judgment  led  them  to  consider  how  schools  should  be 
established  and  the  children  taught.  The  leading 
men  in  the  Plymouth  and  Masjacliusetts  Hay  colonies 
were  well  educated,  many  of  them  being  graduates  of 
English  universities,  and  they  set  high  \'&]ue  on  edu- 
cation as  the  foundation  of  a  civil  organization. 

"  The  Legislature,  in  1047,  considering  the  great  importance  of  a  gen- 
eral difltision  of  knowledge,  made  provision  for  free  schools  by  ordering 
that  eveiy  township  of  fifty  families  shall  provide  u  school,  in  which 
children  may  be  taught  to  read  and  write;  and  that  every  town  of  a 
hundred  families  shall  maintain  a  grammar  school,  in  which  youth  may 
be  prepared  for  college,  to  which  another  was  added  in  1083,  providing 
that  every  township  of  more  than  five  hundred  families  should  maintain 
two  grammar  schools  and  two  writing-schools,  a  burthen  which,  consid- 
ering the  feeble  means  of  the  colony,  and  the  dark  period  when  it  was 
assumed,  was  no  doubt  vastly  greater  than  any  similar  burthen  that  has 
beeu  borne  since  ;  and,  when  compared  with  the  present  wealth  of  the 
State,  greater  than  any  one  of  its  civil  expenses.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
too,  that  no  legal  requisitions  made  since,  have,  even  in  name  and  form, 
conie  up  to  this  noble  standard  established  by  our  poor  and  sufTerini^ 
forefathers  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

**In  17tll  it  was  voted  that  a  convenient  school-house  beerocted  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways,  by  .loseph  Wilson's,  to  be  twenty  feet  long  and 
si.\te8nfeet  wide;  and  the  selectmen  were  directed  to  employ  a  grammar 
school  jiiaster  from  year  to  year.  Soon  after  the  division  of  the  town, 
the  grammar  school  was  kept  alternately  in  each  parish. 

"Schools  for  small  children  were  maintained  by  subscription  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  town,  and  kept  by  females." 

Mr.  Dudley  Bradstreet  was  in  1703  selected  by  the 
selectmen  of  the  town,  teacher  of  the  school  provided 
for  by  the  building  near  Joseph  Wilson's,  and  he  was 
undoubtedly  the  first  officially  appointed  teacher  in 
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the  town — at  least  lie  is  the  first  oti  record.  In  the 
business  of  teaehing  he  was  succeeded  by  .John  Bar- 
nard 1709,  .Io.sci>li  Dorr,  William  Cooke,  Thomas 
Paine,  and  in  1718  by  Mr.  Withuni.  In  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  provision  was  made  for 
schools  in  the  outlying  districts.  From  that  time 
the  district  school  system  was  carefully  supjiorted  and 
diligently  pursued.  In  them  the  great  mass  of  the 
children  were  educated.  The  children  and  youths  of 
each  district,  ranging  in  age  from  ten  to  twenty-one 
years,  filled  the  modest  school-houses,  often  to  the 
number  of  fifty,  and  most  of  them  closely  connected 
by  family  ties.  The  discipline  of  these  schools  was 
usually  enforced  by  great  physical  energy ;  the  teach- 
ers were  often  the  poor  and  energetic  undergraduates 
of  New  England  colleges,  and  the  pupils  were  grad- 
uated with  all  their  natural  faculties  unimpaired  for 
the  active  service  of  life.  Out  of  this  primitive 
system  has  grown  the  grading  of  scho(ds  now  in 
vogue  in  the  country,  of  which  the  town  of  North 
Andover  has  "six  district  schools — two  of  which  af'e 
graded — making  in  all  thirteen  schools,  including  the 
grammar  schools." 

Teaching  (luring  the  existence  of  the  district  school 
system  was  a  profession  adopted  by  well-educated 
men  as  an  honorable  and  useful  and  somewhat  profit- 
able occupation.  Dr.  Berry  and  Mr.  Stevens,  natives 
of  North  Andover,  teachers  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Osgood  in  Danvers,  were  distinguished  in 
their  day  for  their  efhciency  as  teachers  of  schools  of 
a  high  order.  Mr.  Farnham  Spofford,  a  teacher  in 
the  district  schools  of  his  native  town.  North  Ando- 
ver for  uuuiy  years,  removed  in  1827  to  Nantucket, 
where  lor  fourteen  years,  till  1841,  he  had  charge  of 
the  principal  grammar  school  of  the  island.  AVithout 
the  training  of  normal  scluxds  and  without  any 
special  education  tor  their  task,  these  men,  and  many 
others  similarly  situated,  conducted  useful  and  influ- 
ential schools,  advancing  many  of  them,  from  the 
grammar  school  to  the  academy  ;  and  from  the  same 
sphere  in  life  came  a  faithful  and  capable  class  of 
female  teachers,  mindful  of  their  domestic  duties  and 
family  ties — motherly  teachers,  to  whose  hearts  chil- 
dren a|ii)ealed,  and  whose  minds  were  strong  enough 
for  school  purposes,  and  who  gave  additional  reputa- 
tion to  the  Fosters  and  I'eterses,  whose  names  they 
bore.  Over  all  these  schools  the  minister  of  the  par- 
ish kept  a  watchful  eye  and  exerted  a  most  useful 
influence.  Jii  1800  Thonuw  Kittridge,  Deacon  Ben- 
jamin Farnum,  Samuel  Johnson,  Michael  Parker, 
Nathan  Barker  and  Jonathan  Ingalis  were  appointed 
a  committee,  in  addition  to  the  ministers  of  the  gos. 
pel  and  the  selectmen  iif  the  town,  to  visit  the  schools 
and  to  inriuirc  into  the  regulations  thereof,  and  to 
see  to  the  proficiency,  conduct  and  regularity  of  the 
scholars,  and  to  advise,  assi.st  and  direct  respecting 
the  same,  as  they  shall  judge  will  best  promote  a  vir- 
tuous, religious  and  useful  education. 

From  tile  humble  beginning  of  the  fathers,  North 


Andover  has  advanced  to  an  annual  appropriation  of 
!?13,300,  and  to  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  pupils 
in  all  the  classes  of  her  schools. 

As  the  demand  for  higher  education  increased,  the 
endowment  of  the  academy  became  quite  general  in 
the  colonies.  The  branchts  taught  in  these  institu- 
tions constituted  the  foundation  of  classical  culture  in 
the  colleges,  gave  the  youthful  minds  who  pursued 
them  great  strength,  and  established  a  cori)s  of 
scholars  from  whom  the  distinguished  students 
sprung.  The  course  of  study  was  not  extensive,  but 
it  had  nothing  in  it  which  was  superfluous  or  confus- 
ing. A  graduate  from  an  academy  found  himself 
prepared  to  enter  at  once  on  the  curriculum  of  the 
college,  aud  adapted  to  the  companionship  of  the 
learned  men  iu  those  days,  who  made  scholarship  a 
profession.  For  the  practical  purposes  of  life  the 
district  school  furnished  all  the  necessary  accomplish- 
ments; but  those  who  occupied  the  pulpit,  and  inter- 
preted and  applied  the  laws,  and  devoted  themselves 
to  the  health  of  the  community,  pursued  a  higher 
course  of  study,  and  to  a  certain  degree  formed  a  class 
by  themselves.  Their  minds  seemed  to  be  strength- 
ened by  classical  culture,  and  the  educational  meth- 
ods adopted  by  scholars  in  the  academy  and  students 
in  the  college  recognized  no  royal  road  to  learning. 
The  strongest  mental  powers  were  called  into  action, 
and  when  the  foundation  of  academic  culture  was 
laid,  it  was  laid  for  a  life-time,  and  formed  a  part  of 
the  character  of  him  who  had  laid  it.  Minds  thus 
cultivated  were  fitted  for  any  walk  in  life  to  which 
vigorous  thought  could  be  applied  ;  and  the  strength 
they  acquired  by  concentrated  scholarly  discipline 
enabled  tliem  to  grasp  with  ease  those  minor  subjects 
which  belong  to  daily  life. 

To  these  institutions,  therefore,  the  leaders  of  state 
andsoeiety  turned  for  the  mental  discipline  their  duty 
required.  The  imblic  high  school  was  unkuown. 
The  privately-endowed  academy  grew  up  out  of  the 
social  and  civil  requirements  of  the  earlier  days, 
as  the  .State-endowed  high  and  normal  schools 
are  the  natural  growth  of  these  later  days. 
Phillips  Academy  at  Exeter,  Phillips  Academy  at 
Andover,  Dummer  Academy  at  Byfield,  Franklin 
Academy  at  North  Andover  all  belong  to  those  in- 
stitutions of  learning  which  are  classed  with  Kugby 
and  Eton,  and  can  boast  of  sons  to  whom  Christian 
civilization  owes  an  incalculable  debt, — clergymen, 
jurist-s,  physicians,  statesmen,  authors,  scientists, 
ethical  teachers.  The  scholar  in  those  days  was 
counted  of  value  to  society. 

As  early  as  1787  the  establishment  of  an  academy 
in  North  Andover  began  to  be  discussed,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  ten  years,  in  171'!),  land  liber- 
ally offered  by  Jonathan  Stevens  was  accepted  lor 
the  location,  and  subscriptions  were  made  for  the 
erection  of  a  building.  The  school  was  organized 
for  the  education  of  both  sexes,  and  was  called  the 
North  Parish  Free  Schoid   until   180.S,  when,  bv  an 
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act  of  tbe  court,  it  was  named  Franklin  Academy. 
The  liistory  of  the  soliool  is  iilniDst  entirely  a  matter 
of  tnulitioii.  It  seems  to  be  well  known  that  Jlr. 
Stowe,  of  Reading,  was  the  first  preceptor,  and  that 
he  was  succeeded  in  lSOO-1  by  the  Rev.  James 
Flint,  D.D.,  afterward  a  distinguished  divine  and 
author  of  many  favorite  and  beautiful  hymns.  About 
ISOl— i  Xathaniel  Peabody  managed  the  male  de- 
partment anil  Klizabetli  I'almer  the  female,  wiio  were 
afterwards  married,  anil  were  the  parents  of  Elizabeth 
P.  Peabody,  the  well-known  writer  and  philanthro- 
pist, and  Sophia  Peabody,  the  wife  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  and  Mary  Peabody,  the  wife  of  Horace 
Mann.  The  school,  under  their  tuition,  was  success 
ful,  and  they  were  long  remembered  with  great  affec- 
tion by  the  people  of  the  town.  Samuel  L.  Knapp, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1804,  a  bright  writer,  an  ec- 
centric thinker,  an  enthusiastic  author  of  lives  of 
distinguished  lawyers  and  editor  of  the  Boston  Ga- 
zette, had  charge  of  the  school  in  180.5  and  1806.  He 
was  followed  by  Samuel  L.  Burnside,  afterward  a 
prominent  lawyer  in  Worcester,  and  James  C.  Mer- 
rill, who  rose  to  the  distinction  of  judge. 

Following  these  were  David  Damon,  in  1812, 
who  became  an  able,  eloquent  and  powerful  Uni- 
tarian preacher,  and  whose  capacity  and  attainments 
were  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him;  the  Rev. 
Robert  Page  ;  John  Cleaveland,  brother  of  the  dis- 
tinguished teacher,  Xehemiah  Cleaveland,  of  Tops- 
field,  and  afterward  a  successful  lawyer  in  New  York 
in  182-5;  and  Stephen  Coburn  in  1826,  a  graduate  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  a  teacher  and  post- 
master for  many  years  in  Ipswich. 

The  reputation  of  the  school,  however,  was  made 
by  .Simeon  Putnam,  who  took  charge  about  1817  and 
continued  as  teacher  until  shortly  before  his  death. 
May  19,  1883,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  over  a 
year,  1825-27,  during  which,  on  account  of  a  dis- 
agreement with  the  trustees,  he  occupied  a  building 
his  own.  During  nearly  sixteen  years,  from  1817  to 
1833,  Mr.  Putnam  was  the  great  teacher  of  youth  in 
the  town.  He  was  born  in  Rutland,  Mass.,  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1811,  a  contestant  with  Edward 
Everett  for  the  first  scholarship  of  the  class,  and 
having  taken  his  second  degree  in  1817,  commenced 
his  work  as  a  teacher,  for  which  he  was  thoroughly 
accomplished.  He  believed  in  discipline  and  en- 
deavored to  enforce  it  by  means  not  now  recognized 
as  a  necessary  part  of  school  arrangement.  He  did 
not  quite  understand  the  limitations  of  a  dull  mind, 
and  felt  that  application  alone  was  necessary  to  solve 
the  hardest  problem  and  to  learn  the  most  dillicult 
lesson.  The  value  of  time  he  believed  in,  and  often 
advised  his  scholars  to  "  make  time  "  when  they  com- 
plained that  the  hours  were  too  short  for  their 
purposes.  For  a  brilliant  scholar,  however,  he  had 
the  warmest  affection.  He  was  in  immediate  sympathy 
with  a  fine  recitation,  and  the  boy  who  made  it  was 
at  once  close  to  his  heart.     The  relations  he  estab- 


lished between  himself  and  the  talented  youth  who 
were  placed  under  his  care  were  not  those  wdiicli  exist 
between  a  teacher  and  his  pupils,  but  those  which 
bring  scholars  into  a  cultivated  fraternity.  His 
knowledge  of  the  classics  was  most  accurate,  and  his 
faculty  for  imparting  his  knowledge  was  extraordinary. 
It  was  his  delight  to  analyze  the  structure  of  a 
sentence,  and  to  solve  an  idiom,  and  his  retidering  of 
(ireek  and  Latin  into  English  was  exact  and  at  tbe 
same  time  graceful  and  expressive.  It  has  been  said 
that  he  was  harsh — but  while  he  met  disobedience 
with  seventy  and  knew  no  remedy  for  disorderly  con- 
duct but  condign  punishment,  the  encouragement  he 
otiered  tbe  bright  and  the  obedient  was  as  kindly  as 
the  inlluence  of  spring  upon  the  face  of  nature.  The 
tributes  paid  him  by  his  patrons  and  pupils  were  full 
of  kind  regard  and  respect,  and  were  a  recognition  of 
the  power  of  great  and  good  qualities  to  obliterate 
the  memory  of  petty  annoyances  and  irritations. 
Over  all  his  life  was  shed  the  influence  of  a  stern  re- 
ligious faith  to  whose  requirements  he  was  always 
obedient.  In  morals,  religion  and  action,  he  accus- 
tomed himself  to  hew  to  the  line,  and  he  expected  those 
connected  with  him  to  follow  his  example.  His  books 
were  selected  with  great  care ;  his  horses  were  swift 
and  spirited  ;  he  rode  with  precision  ;  he  marshaled 
boys  like  a  martinet.  "If  yon  had  been  in  Bonaparte's 
army  you  would  have  been  shot,"  he  said  to  a  clumsy 
and  unfortunate  youth,  who  dropped  his  books  by 
the  way,  as  he  was  marching  in  line  from  one  school 
building  to  another. 

Among  his  neighbors  and  friends,  Mr.  Putnam  met 
all  his  obligations  with  exactness,  and  discharged  his 
duties  liberally  and  conscientiously.  In  the  social 
circle  his  conversation  was  most  attractive — the  out- 
poring  of  a  well-stored  and  discriminating  mind.  In 
his  sphere  he  was  an  autocrat,  and  the  community  in 
which  he  lived  recognized  his  power.  As  a  teacher 
he  strengthened  many  a  weak  mind  and  inspired  and 
developed  many  a  strong  one.  Timothy  and  Brewster 
Walker  and  Cornelius  Conway  Felton  were  scholars 
of  whom  he  was  proud  ;  there  were  hundreds  in  whom 
he  took  a  personal  interest  through  life.  He  had  a 
keen  understanding  of  the  duty  of  an  educator. 

In  1827  Mr.  Putnam  took  as  an  associate  teacher 
the  Rev.  Cyrus  Pierce,  who  had  been  a  faithful  and 
useful  Unitarian  clergyman,  settled  for  a  long  time  in 
North  Reading,  and  subsequently  the  "  father  of  the 
normal-school  system  "  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  The  sturdy 
qualities  of  Mr.  Pierce  made  the  a.s.>iociation  complete. 

Mr.  P.utnam  married  -Vbigail  S.  Fay,  of  Concord,  a 
sister  of  Judge  S.  P.  P.  Fay,  a  most  amiable  and  in- 
telligent woman,  whose  kindly  infiuence  was  felt 
wherever  she  was  known.  Their  children  were  Rev. 
Charles  S.,  rector  in  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  died  in  1860,  aged  forty-two  ; 
Professor  John  N.,  of  Dartmouth  College,  a  most 
accomplished  Greek  scholar  and  a  man  of  the  sweet- 
est character,  who  died  in  1863,  aged  forty-one:  and 
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Samuel  I'.  V.  F.,  a  beautiful  boy,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  four  from  an  acciilcnt. 

The  other  i)rfcei)tors  of  the  academy  were  Benjamin 
Kddy  Cottirig.  1833;  John  A.  Richardson,  1833-3() ; 
John  White  15ro\vn  and  Charles  Allen,  1839-40;  John 
Maynard,  1841-45 ;  Geo.  B.  Loring,  1841  ;  Hiram 
Berry,  184.5-47.  The  succeeding  teachers  were  Isaac 
T.  Case  and  S[)encer  Wills,  of  Bowdoin  College.  The 
School  was  given  up  about  1S.">3,  and  the  old  academy 
building  has  since  been  used  as  a  stable  to  the  Brad- 
street  house,  the  former  residence  of  Mr.  Putnam. 

Franklin  Academy  was  one  of  the  first  schools  of 
this  description,  in  which  female  scholars  were  taught 
and  female  teachers  employed.  During  its  early 
years  a  preceptor  and  a  preceptress  were  engaged,  and 
tlie  academy  building  was  divided  into  two  rooms  for 
their  accommodation.  The  female  teachers  were  some- 
what distingni^hed.  They  were  Elizabeth  Palmer,  to 
whom  allusion  has  already  been  made  ;  Abby  Dowse, 
who  was  the  mother  of  the  Rev.  Clumdler  Bobbins 
and  the  Rev.  Samuel  I).  Robbins;  8usan  Bulfinch, 
Charlotte  Verstille,  Hannah  Bancroft,  .loanna  Prince, 
Nancy  Denney,  Adeline  and  Susan  Abbott,  daughters 
of  the  Rev.  Abiel  Abbot,  of  Beverly  ;  Hannah  O.-good, 
Martha  Lincoln,  Mary  Kendall,  Lucy  Jane  Hamlen. 

Industries. — North  Andover  has  always  been  a 
prosperous  town.  Possessed  of  a  good  soil,  it  attracted 
an  industrious  and  thrifty  body  of  settlers,  and  it 
took  a  foremost  rank  in  agricultural  enterprise,  when 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  constituted  almost  the  en- 
tire occupation  of  the  people.  The  farms  have  varied 
in  size  from  ten  to  three  hundred  acres,  and  still  re- 
tain about  these  ])ro|)ortioiis.  The  early  occupants 
of  the  land  possessed  great  skill  in  the  selection  of 
good  soil,  and  for  many  years  they  were  able  to  raise 
large  crops  without  e."cpensive  fertilizing,  or  an  ex- 
travagant amount  of  labor :  and  the  farmers  contrib- 
uted their  share  of  the  remarkable  crops  recorded  for 
Essex  County  by  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering.  The 
pasturage  also  was  remarkably  good.  Scattered  over 
the  entire  territory,  from  the  fertile  and  well-tilled 
lands  lying  east  of  the  Great  Pond  to  the  boundary 
now  drawn  between  the  two  towns,  was  a  body  of 
yeomanry  who  secureil  an  ample  ^ul)sisten(e  from 
well-managed  larms.  Their  homesteads  were  in  good 
order  and  constructed  with  ample  proportions;  and 
they  constituted  a  rural  population  wliidi,  in  intelli- 
gence and  resolution,  in  good  order  and  business  .suc- 
cess, could  not  be  surpassed.  The  history  of  their 
farms  and  homes  is  a  tale  of  industry  and  economy, 
of  commanding  inlluence  and  energy  which  have 
entered  into  every  great  enterprise  in  our  country. 
While  the  fathers  have  pursued  their  cpiiet  avocations 
at  home,  the  suns  have  gone  forth  to  broader  fields 
and  more  conspieuoiH  service,  having  learned  the 
lesson  that  the  same  (|ualilies  which  secure  success  in 
a  narrow  sphere  will  avail  in  a  large  one.  In  tlie 
economy  of  these  farms  has  been  reared  many  a  sue- 
ee.ssfnl    mere  Imnl  ;    iu    the   domestic    intelligence   of 


these  homes  have  been  taught  the  rudiments  of  an 
education  which  has  otten  broadened  into  the 
capacity  and  culture  rerpiired  by  influential  public 
service. 

Formerly  the  agriculture  of  the  town  consisted 
in  the  raising  of  the  ordinary  products  required  for 
subsistence  and  the  local  markets.  The  orchard,  the 
cornfield,  the  meadow  all  contributed  their  pro|)or- 
tion,  and  dairying  was  esteemed  a  profitable  pursuit. 
Recently  all  this  enterprise  has  been  diversified,  and 
largely  increased  by  the  great  local  markets  which 
have  gathered  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  growing 
wealth  of  the  people  has  converted  many  of  the 
farms  into  estates.  The  North  Andover  of  to-day  is 
not  only  a  good  farming  town,  but  presents  a  most 
beautiful  and  attractive  landscape,  charming  enough 
by  nature,  but  most  charming  from  cultivation. 

In  the  mean  time  manufactures  have  increased  to  a 
great  extent.  From  the  primitive  mills  of  Joseph 
Parker  and  Stephen  .Johnson,  who  dammed  the 
Cochicbewick  in  1671  or  thereabouts,  the  growth  of 
mill  i>roperty  has  been  enormous.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  recall  the  long  list  of  mill-sites,  of  which  nothing 
now  remains  but  a  decayed  timber  or  the  grassy 
mounds  which  once  restrained  the  water.  Grist-mills 
were  always  encouraged  by  the  colonies,  and  they 
multiplied  on  every  stream.  Fulling  mills  were  a 
necessity  also.  But  the  spinning  and  weaving  were 
performed  by  members  of  the  family,  the  flax  and 
wool  being  raised  on  the  farm — and  here  and  there  a 
weaving-room  and  s|dnning-wheel,  long  gone  into 
disuse,  may  be  found  in  the  ancient  houses.  The 
later  attempts  at  the  manufacture  of  jiapcr  and  pow- 
der were  not  entirely  successful,  and  gradually  the 
water  power  of  the  town  was  devoted  to  turning  the 
wheels  of  woolen-mills  and  machine-shops.  The 
early  founders  of  the  woolen  industry  seem  to  have 
been  attracted  by  the  Cochichewick,  and  fome  of  the 
most  skillful  of  those  who  came  from  Ktigland  to 
]inrsue  this  business  establi.-'hed  themselves  here. 
Arthur,  John  and  James  Scholfield  were  the  pioneers, 
and  it  was  they  who  gave  the  first  real  impetus  to 
that  industry  which  has  at  la.st  grown  to  such  huge 
proportions.  They  bought  land  in  Andover,  on  the 
(.'ochichewick  and  ."^hawshin,  set  up  their  carding- 
machines,  but  ultimately  Joined  Nathaniel  Stevens  in 
his  more  capacious  ami  better  organized  building  on 
the  same  stream.  On  the  site  of  the  primitive  card- 
ingrinill  has  grown  up  a  large  manufacturing  estab- 
li>liment,  ami  the  Stevens  Mill  has  grown  into  an 
im|)(ising  structure,  well-equipped  and  successfully 
mami.ed. 

The  pioneer  in  all  this  enterprise  was  undoubtedly 
Nathaniel  Stevens.  He  was  born  in  North  Andover, 
October  18,  178(),  a  son  of  Jonathan  Stevens  ;  was  edu- 
cated at  Franklin  Academy  with  his  brothers  Wil- 
liam, who  was  graduated  at  Il.arvard  in  181i»,  and  w.as 
for  a  long  time  judge  of  the  Municipal  Court  at  Law- 
rence,and  Isaac,  who  was  distinguished  as  a  philaiitbro- 
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pist  and  reformer.  He  commenced  life  as  a  seaman, 
making  a  voyage  to  Leghorn  in  1S(I4,  ami  iiftorwards 
a  trader  in  l\is  native  tottii  iVom  1810  to  1812.  In 
1815  he  married  Jliss  Harriet  Hale,  daughterof  Moses 
Hale,  of  Clielnisford,  having,  in  181.3,  through  the  ad- 
vice of  his  t'ather-in-law,  enibiuked  in  tlie  manufac- 
turing of  llanneLs.  Having  engaged  .lames  Sehollield 
to  manage  liis  mill,  he  united  witli  Dr.  .loseph  Kit- 
tredge  and  Josiah  Monroe  in  conducting  the  business. 
Captain  Stevens  (a  title  which  he  acquired  from  com- 
manding a  company  of  militia  in  1815)  was  the  first 
to  introduce  .Vnierican-made  flannels  into  the  market. 
lu  spite  of  the  discouragements  of  small  capital,  nar- 
row quarters,  a  market  flooded  with  foreign  goods 
and  the  adverse  counsels  of  his  friends,  he  persevered 
and  lived  long  enough  to  witness  a  handsome  fortune 
of  his  own,  and  a  national  woolen  industry  employing 
profitably  millions  of  dollars  of  capital  and  thousands 
of  operatives  enjoying  the  comforts  which  attend 
labor  in  tlie  United  States  under  the  fostering  care  of 
a  protective  tariff.  As  his  business  increased,  his 
bounty  was  bestowed  on  all  the  worthy  objects  of  the 
town.  He  encouraged  internal  improvements,  cared 
for  the  poor,  cultivated  with  great  success  his  ances- 
tral acres,  was  a  model  of  industry  and  energy.  He 
never  felt  fatigue,  he  said,  "  until  he  was  fifty  years 
old."  He  believed  in  the  value  of  sound  learning, 
and  he  gave  his  numerous  family  the  best  education 
to  be  found.  In  politics  he  was  an  ardent  Democrat, 
a  supporter  of  .Tackson,  and  a  most  formidable  an- 
tagonist in  debate  whenever  called  on  to  defend  the 
policy  of  his  administration,  and  when  in  his  old  age 
he  found  his  country  in  danger  of  disruption,  his  loy- 
alty was  fervid,  his  hand  was  ever  ojien  to  support  the 
flag,  and  his  voice  was  raised  in  defense  of  the  princi- 
ples for  which  the  war  was  fought.     He  died  in  1865. 

Cai>t.  Stevens  left  five  sons,  all  of  whom  engaged  in 
the  business  of  manufacturing. — Charles  A.  Stevens, 
an  enterprising  m.inufacturer  at  Ware,  Mass.,  for 
some  years  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council  ; 
Henry  H.  Stevens,  the  founder  of  an  extensive  linen- 
mill  in  Douglas,  Mass. ;  Moses  T.  Stevens,  the  owner 
of  the  largest  private  woolen  establishment  in  the 
cduntry,  formerly  a  Senator  from  Essex  Comity  and 
Representative  from  North  .Vndovcr;  (reorge  Stevens 
and  Horace  X.Stevens,  both  of  whom  were  connected 
with  the  business  in  North  Andover  and  who  died  in 
middle  life.  He  also  left  three  daughters,  Julia 
Maria,  who  married  the  Rev.  Sylvan  S.  Hunting; 
Catharine,  who  married  the  Hon.  Oliver  Stevens; 
Ann  Eliza,  who  married  John  H.  1).  .'^niith. 

A  contemporary  of  Capt.  Stevens  was  Abraham 
JIarland,  who  at  one  time  carried  on  a  mill  in  North 
Andover. 

Next  in  order  on  the  Cochichewick  comes  the  ma- 
chine shop  established  in  18.36  on  the  privilege  owned 
by  Isaac  Osgood  and  occupied  by  liis  grist-mill.  The 
founders  of  the  machine  shop  were  Charles  Barnes, 
George   H.   Gilbert   and    Parker   Richardson.      The 


property  underwent  several  changes  until,  in  1851, 
George  L.  Davis  and  Charles  Furbcr  bought  the  en- 
tire interest.  Mr.  Furber  died  in  1857  and  his  place 
in  the  firm  was  filled  by  Daniel  T.  Gage  and  John  A. 
Wiley,  the  former  of  whom  withdrew  in  18C0.  In 
January,  1801,  Joseph  M.  Stone,  of  Manchester,  N.  H., 
became  a  partner;  and  in  1867  George  CJ.  Davis, 
Joseph  H.  Stone  and  James  H.  Davis  became  mem- 
bers of  the  firm.  Since  that  time  George  G.  Davis 
has  withdrawn  to  business  in  Boston,  and  in  1886 
James  H.  Davis  died 

This  concern  has  been  remarkably  prosperous  and 
has  organized  a  manufacturing  village  of  large  pro- 
portions and  great  industry.  The  partners  in  the 
business  have  all  been  most  exemplary  men, — accur- 
ate and  trustworthy  in  business,  useful  members  of 
society,  and  several  of  them  having  rendered  valu- 
able service  to  the  State  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  The  founder,  the  Hon.  George  L. 
Davis,  still  lives  to  enjoy  the  ample,  returns  of  his 
business,  and  the  respect  and  esteem  of  a  community 
in  which  he  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  generous 
benefactor  and  a  faithful  supporter  of  Christian  in- 
stitutions. 

Below  this  "  Machine-Shop Village"  stands  the  North 
Andover  Mill,  erected  near  the  site  of  the  old  stone 
mill,  which  was  occupied  in  1828  by  George  Hodges 
and  Edward  Franker.  In  1839  the  new  mill,  a  large 
brick  structure,  was  put  in  operation,  and  was  owned 
by  a  company  consisting  of  Eben  Sutton,  Dr.  Joseph 
Kittredge  and  George  Hodges.  This  property  fell 
mainly  into  the  hands  of  Eben  Sutton,  and  together 
with  the  Sutton  Mill,  lower  down  the  stream,  consti- 
tuted a  part  of  the  large  estate  left  by  Eben  Sutton 
at  his  death,  in  November,  1864.  The  management 
of  this  property  is  now  in  the  hands  of  General  Eben 
Sutton,  a  son  of  General  William  Sutton,  and  a 
nejihew  of  the  final  founder  of  the  mills. 

The  three  woolen-mills  on  the  Cochichewick  em- 
ploy about  three  hundred  and  twenty  operatives  and 
manufacture  about  1,050,000  pounds  of  wool. 

Witchcraft. — A  belief  in  a  personal  devil  and 
his  agents  on  earth  was  a  prevailing  idea  among  the 
Puritans, — an  idea  which  they  did  not  leave  behind 
them  when  they  came  to  .-Vmeriea.  Demonology  had 
played  a  prominent  part  in  every  form  of  faith  in  the 
East,  from  the  earliest  days.  It  was  worked  into  Greek 
philosophy  and  poetry,  and  when  Christianity  dawn- 
ed, the  doctrine  of  demons  was  accepted  as  a  nec- 
cessary  element  of  religious  life.  The  supernatural 
possessed  an  indescribable  charm,  and  conjurers  and 
sorcerers  and  exorcists  were  considered  as  important 
in  society  as  lawyers  and  the  whole  order  of  priest- 
craft. An  epidemic  witchcraft  broke  out  in  1374,  in 
France,  in  which  great  groups  of  festive  men  and 
women  became  entranced.  For  more  than  two  cen- 
turies all  Euriipe  was  a])parently  overrun  with  .sor- 
cerers and  witches,  thousands  of  witches  sutlering 
death  by  fire  annually.     In   the  reign   of   Francis  1. 
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more  than  one  hundred  thousand  witches  are  said  to 
have  been  put  to  death.  Demoniacal  traditions  were 
brought  to  this  country  by  the  early  settlers,  and  the 
frightful  judicial  discipline  applied  in  Essex  County 
in  1692,  although  of  comparatively  small  extent, 
constitutes  a  painful  chapter  in  our  colonial  history, 
mitigated  only  by  the  fact  that  here  alone  in  the 
world  the  delusion  was  suppressed  by  the  popular 
voice — and  sup])ressed  completely — while  it  still 
lingered  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Tragedy  of  1692,  usually  attributed  to  Salem, 
was  enacted  also  in  North  Andover.  More  than  fifty 
persons  were  complained  of  there,  and  Dudley  Brad- 
street,  the  magistrate  who  refused  to  grant  more  war- 
rants, was  oblige<l  to  flee  for  his  life.  A  recital  of  the 
experiences  of  persons  belonging  to  North  Andover 
will  give  a  clear  and  definite  idea  of  the  widespread 
outrage  in  which  this  town  was  involved. 

Nahemiah  Abbot  was  taken  to  Salem  for  trial,  April 
22,  1692,  and  the  following  is  his  examination  : 

"  Wliat  my  yon,  aro  you  guilty  of  witchcmft,  of  wliicli  you  are  sus- 
IH'Cted  or  not  1  No,  sir.  I  say  lipforo  God,  befors  wliom  I  stand,  tliat  I 
know  nothing  of  ivitclicmft.  Who  is  this  nnin  ?  Ann  Putnam  named 
him.  Mary  Wolcott  saidi  she  had  seen  liis  sliape.  What  do  you  say 
tuthia?  I  never  did  liurl  them.  Who  hurt  you,  .\nn  Putnam  ?  That 
man.  I  never  hurt  her.  .\nn  Putnam  said  lie  is  upon  the  beam,  just 
Bucb  a  discovery  of  the  i)erBon8  carried  out  she  confessed;  and  if  you 
would  find  mercy  of  God  you  must  confess.  If  I  should  confess  this  I 
must  confess  what  is  false.  Tell  how  far  you  have  gone  ;  who  hurts 
you?  I  do  nut  know.  I  am  absolutely  free.  As  you  say,  <:i>d  knows. 
If  you  will  confess  th»  truth,  we  desire  nothing  else,  that  you  may  not 
hide  your  guilt,  if  you  are  guilty,  ami  therefore  confess,  if  so.  I  speak 
before  God,  that  I  am  clear  from  this  accusation.  What,  in  all  respects? 
Yes,  in  all  respects.  Doth  this  man  hurt  you?  Their  mouths  were 
et'tpped.  You  hear  several  accuse,  though  one  raniuH  open  her  mo\itli. 
I  am  altogether  free.  Charge  him  not,  unless  it  be  he.  This  is  the  man 
say  some',  and  some  say  he  is  wvy  like  him.  How  did  you  know  his 
name?  lie  did  not  tell  me  himself,  but  other  witches  told  me  !  .\nn 
Putnam  said  it  is  the  same  nuiu,  and  then  she  was  taken  in  a  fit. 
Mary  Wolcott,  is  this  the  man  ?  He  is  like  him,  I  cannot  say  it  is 
he.  Mercy  Lewis  said,  it  is  not  the  num.  They  all  agreed  the  man 
had  a  bunch  on  his  eyes.  .\nn  INitnam  in  a  flt,  said,  lie  you  the 
man  ?  Ay,  do  yon  say  you  be  the  man  ?  Pid  you  put  mist  Iwfore 
my  oye«?  Then  he  was  sent  forth  till  several  others  were  examined. 
When  he  was  brought  in  again,  by  reason  of  much  people  and  many 
in  the  windows  bo  that  tlio  accuaem  could  not  have  a  clear  view  of 
him,  ho  was  ordered  to  be  abroad,  and  the  accusers  to  go  forth  to 
him  and  view  him  in  the  light,  which  they  did,  and  in  the  pri'Sence 
of  the  magistrate  ami  many  others,  discoursed  >iuietly  with  him,  one 
and  all  ac(|iiitling  him  ;  hut  yet  sai<l  he  was  like  that  man,  but  ho 
hiid  not  the  wen  they  saw  in  his  apparition. 

"Note.  He  was  a  hilly-fiured  nmn,  and  stood  shaded  by  reason  of 
bis  own  hair,  so  that  for  ft  time  he  seemed  to  some  by.stander8  and 
uliservorv  to  be  consideratdy  like  the  person  th*  altlicted  did  describe. 
**  Mr.  Sainufd  Purls,  being  desired  to  take  in  writing  the  exandnation 
4>f  Neliemiah  Abbot,  hath  delivered  it  as  aforesaid,  and  upon  hearing  the 
Nuuo  did  see  cause  to  dismiss  him, 

"  •'"■"'  "awt.i,.i.m;,  \  ,\„i,„„,s... 

•'  .I(INA.  CuilWtN,  ) 

As  a  filling  Si'f|uel  to  this  jnij^oii  comes  another 
exaniiimtion  on  St'|itcniber  li,  lOSt'J,  bePire  the  same 
John  Hawthorne  and  his  associatts — this  time  of  a 
most  oxt'mphiry  woman,  Mary  O-gO'-d,  wife  of  a 
worthy  mau,  Captain  Osgood,  and  hearing  a  name 
whieli  lias  been  known  at  this  day  as  a  synonym  of 
all  female  loveliness  aitd  Christian  virtues. 

**  Slio  coiifrHoa  tliul  nlHjut  eleven  yenrs  npa,  wlu-n  «Iio  wa.-*  in  n  Tneliin- 


choly  state  nnd  condition,  slio  used  to  wulk  altroad  in  her  orchard  ;  and 
upon  a  certain  time  she  saw  thu  appearance  of  a  cat,  at  the  end  of  the 
house,  wliich  .v«t»he  thought  was  a  real  cat.  However,  at  that  time,  it 
diverted  her  from  praying  to  (lod,  and  instead  thereof  »\ie  prayed  to  the 
dovil ;  ahout  which  time  she  made  a  covenant  with  the  devil,  who  aa  a 
hluck  man  caiue  to  her  and  presented  her  a  hook,  u|ion  which  she  laid 
Lor  finger,  and  that  left  a  re»i  ^jHit ;  and  that  upon  IierBigninc  the  devil 
told  her  he  was  her  god,  and  that  she  should  servo  and  worship  him; 
and  she  helievos  Hlie  coUM'iited  to  it.  She  says  further  that  al tout  two 
years  agono,  she  was  curried  ihrougli  the  air  in  company  with  Deacon 
Frye's  wife,  Eltenezer  Ilarker's  wife,  and  Goody  Tyler,  to  five-mile 
pond,  where  she  washaptj/.ed  hy  the  devil,  who  dipt  her  face  in  the  water 
and  made  her  renounce  her  former  ba])tism,  and  told  her  she  must  be 
his,  soul  and  body,  forever,  and  that  she  must  serve  him,  which  she 
promised  to  do.  She  says  the  renouncing  her  tii^t  baptism  was  after  her 
dipping,  and  that  she  wjis  tninsported  hack  again  thruugh  the  air,  in 
company'  with  tlie  forenamed  pereons  in  tlie  same  manner  as  ehe  went, 
and  beliwVM  they  were  carried  upon  a  pole.  Q.  How  many  persons 
were'upon  the  i>tde?  A.  As  I  have  stiid  before,  viz.,  four'pMrsons  and 
no  more,  but  whom  she  had  named  above.  She  confesses  she  has 
afllicted  three  persons,  John  Sawdy,  Martha  Spnigiio  and  Rose  Foster, 
and  that  she  did  it  by  pinching  her  bed-clothes  and  giving  coneent  the 
devil  ghouM  do  it  in  her  shape,  and  that  the  devil  i:ould  noi  do  it  w  ith- 
out  her  consent.  She  confesses  the  alllicting  pereons  in  the  court  hy  the 
glance  of  her  eye.  She  says  as  she  was  coming  down  to  Salem  to  be  ex- 
amined she  and  the  rest  of  the  company  with  her  stopped  at  Mr.  Phil- 
lips', to  refresh  themselves,  and  the  afllicted  persons  being  behind  them 
upi  n  the  road,  came  up  jvist  as  eho  wiis  muu«ting  again,  and  were  then 
atllicted,  and  cried  out  upon  her.  so  that  she  was  forced  to  stay  until  they 
were  all  past,  and  said  she  only  looked  that  way  towards  tliem.  Q.  I>o 
you  know  the  devil  ciin  take  the  shape  of  an  innocent  person  and  alHict  ? 
A.  I  believe  he  cannot.  Q.  Who  taught  you  this  way  of  witchcraft? 
-1.  Satan  ;  and  that  he  jiromiscd  her  abundance  ot  salisfdctiou  and  quiet- 
ness in  her  future  state,  but  never  |H>rformed  anything;  and  thnt  she 
has  lived  more  miserably  nnd  more  discontented  since  than  ever  liefore. 
She  confesses  further  that  she  herself,  In  company  with  Uoody  Parker, 
Goody  Tyler  and  Goody  Oean,  had  a  meeting  at  Moses  Tyler's  house  last 
Monday  night,  to  afflict,  and  that  slie  and  Goody  Dean  carried  the  shape 
of  Mr.  Dean,  the  minisler,  bi-tween  them,  to  make  i»ersons  believe  that 
Mr.  Dean  alllirted.  tj.  What  hindered  you  from  accomplishing  what 
you  intended  ?  ,1.  The  Loixl  would  not  suffer  it  so  lo  be  ;  that  the  dovil 
should  alllict  in  an  innocent  iwrson's  shape.  Q.  Have  you  been  at  any 
other  wilch-meetings?  ,-1.  I  know  n*>t)iing  thereof,  as  I  shall  answer 
in  the  presence  of  God  and  his  people;  but  said,  that  the  black  mau 
stm>d  before  her,  and  told  her  that  what  she  had  confessed  was  a  lie  ; 
notwithstanding,  she  said  that  what  she  had  confessed  was  true,  and 
there  to  put  her  hand.  Her  husband  U-ing  present  was  asked,  if  he 
judged  his  wife  to  be  in  any  way  diiw-onnKtsed.  He  answered,  that  hav- 
ing lived  with  her  so  long,  he  dotli  not  judge  her  to  bo  any  way  discom- 
posed, hut  luus  to  believe  what  ,^he  has  said  is  true.  When  Mistress 
Osgood  was  fii-fit  callet*,  slie  afllicterl  Martha  Spmgue  and  Kose  Foster  by 
the  glance  of  her  eyes,  and  recovore^l  llu-m  out  o»  llndr  fits  hy  the  t«»uch 
ofhcrliand.  Mary  Lacey  and  Hetty  Johnston  and  Hannah  I'ostsaw 
Mistress  Itsgoml  attlicting  Sprague  and  Foster.  The  said  Mary  Lacey 
and  Hannah  Post  and  Itetty  Johnson,  jun.,  and  lU»so  Foster  and  Mary 
Itichardstui  were  alllicted  by  Mistress  Osgood,  in  the  time  of  their  ex- 
amination, ami  recovered  by  her  touching  of  their  hands. 

•'  I,  underwritten,  being  appointed  by  auth  rity  to  hike  this  examina- 
tion, do  testify  npi>n  oalh,  taken  in  court,  that  this  is  a  true  copy  of  the 
snMauco  of  It.  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  January  o,  lfi!l2-93.  Th» 
within  Mary  Osgood  was  examined  befoio  their  Majeaty's  justices  of 
the  ]tcace  in  .Sjilem. 

"Attest,        John  Higuinsos,  Just.  Pac." 

The  following  recantation  made  hy  these  unhappy 
women  presents  a  most  humiliating  spectacle  of  the 
arrogance  of  one  side  and  the  pitinUlo  denntri»li/.alion 
of  the  other,  and  fills  us  with  indignation  and  sluime 
alike  : 

"  WV.  whone  names  are  undeiwi  itirii,  inhabitants  nf  .\ndover  ;  when 
IIS  thitt  horrible  and  tremendous  judgment,  Iwgiiiriing  at  Salem  VillngO 
In  tlie  year  ir.'.v*.  I»y  ~ime  called  wittlicraft,  first  breiiking  forth  at  Mr. 
Paris'  hniise,  several  young  iMT84>n8,  being  seemingly  alllicled,  did  accuse 
several  persons  for  alllicting  them,  and  nuiny  there  believing  it  to  he  so, 
we  being  informeil    that  if  a  perwrn  wiih  ni^k,  the  alllirted  person  could 
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tell  wlmt  or  who  was  tho  Cfttise  of  that  sicklieie ;  Josuph  Balhird,  of 
Amluvvr.niis  wify  Iwiiig  sick  at  tho  s:mio  liiHc,  !u»  oitlu-i-  frtun  himst'lf  or 
by  thi'  advU'v  uf  others,  folched  two  of  tho  pereolis  cuUuU  the  iirtlictetl 
p.'i^oiii*  from  Salem  Vilhigy  to  Amluvor,  which  was  tho  beginning  of 
that  tiroailftll  calamity  lliat  bof.tl  \is  in  Anilovcr,  lielieving  tlie  saiii  accn- 
S4)tii>us  to  be  true,  sont  lor  tlie  said  persuna  lo  conio  over  to  the  meot- 
\ng-lioiiao  in  Antiover,  tJio  altlicteii  persons  Iteing  there.  After  Mr. 
Barnanl  iiad  been  at  pmyer,  we  were  blindfolded,  and  onr  hands  were 
laid  on  the  altlicted  |iereon?,  they  being  in  their  Kta  and  falling  in 
their  tits  at  our  coming  into  their  presence,  as  they  said;  and  some 
led  ns  and  laid  our  hands  upon  them,  and  then  they  said  they  wore 
well,  and  that  wo  were  guilty  of  afllicting  them.  M'herenpoii  we  were 
all  seized  as  prisoners,  by  u  warnuit  from  the  .justice  of  the  peace  and 
forthwith  can-ied  to  Salem.  Ainl,  by  leason  of  that  sudden  surprisal, 
we  knowing  ourselves  altogether  innocent  of  that  crime,  we  were  all 
exceedingly  astonished  and  anm/ed,  ami  conslermited  and  affrighted  out 
of  our  reason  ;  and  our  nearest  and  (learest  relations,  seeing  us  in  that 
dreadful  condition,  and  knowing  our  great  danger,  apprehended  there 
was  no  other  way  of  saving  our  lives,  as  the  ease  was  then  circuin- 
etanced,  but  by  our  confessing  ourselves  to  be  such  and  such  persons 
as  the  afflicted  repre-sented  us  to  be,  they,  out  of  tenderness  and  pity, 
persuaded  us  to  confess  what  we  did  confess.  And,  indeed,  that  confes- 
sion that  it  is  said  we  made  was  no  other  than  what  was  suggested  to 
us  by  stmie  gentlemen,  they  teliing  us  that  we  were  witches,  and  they 
knew  it,  which  made  us  think  that  it  was  so ;  and  our  understandings, 
our  leason,  our  faculties  almost  gone,  we  wore  not  capable  of  judging 
of  our  condition  ;  as  also  the  hapl  measures  they  used  with  us  rendered 
us  incapable  of  making  our  defense,  but  said  anything  and  everything 
which  they  desired,  and  most  of  what  we  said,  was  in  effect  a  consent- 
ing to  what  they  said.  Some  time  after,  when  we  were  better  composed, 
they  telling  us  what  we  bad  confessed,  we  did  profess  tl-.at  we  were 
innocent  and  ignorant  of  such  things;  and  we  hearing  that  Samuel 
M'ardwell  had  renounced  his  confession,  and  quickly  after  condemned 
and  executed,  some  of  us  were  told  we  were  going  after  Wardwell. 
Mary  Osgood,  Deliverance  Dane,  Sarah  Wilson,  Mary  Tyler,  Abigail 
Barker,  Hannah  Tyler." 

To  the  good  character  of  all  these  women  Dudley 
Bradstreet,  Francis  Dane,  Sr.,  Thomas  Barnard  and 
fifty  others  bore  witness  in  an  el;\borate  statement. 

The  credulity  and  superstition  and  cruelty  of  this 
delusion  are  all  manifested  in  these  papers,  and  the 
sons  of  North  Andover  may  well  rejoice  that  the 
wave  which  swept  inland  from  Salem  had  spent  its 
force  when  it  reached  their  coinmunity,  and  that  with 
them  the  first  protest  against  the  madness  was  pro- 
claimed. 

AssociATiox.s. — The  citizens  of  North  Andover 
have  always  been  ready  to  associate  themselves  to- 
gether for  mutual  improvement.  As  early  as  1825  a 
temperance  society  was  formed  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Rev.  Bailey  Loring,  who  was  an  ardent  and  ex- 
emplary advocate  of  the  cause,  and  throilgh  whose 
influence  such  speakers  as  Lucius  Manlius  Sargent, 
E.  H.  Chapin,  Hosea  Hildreth  were  induced  to  deliver 
their  powerful  arguments. 

A  lyceuni  was  established  in  1829,  and  courses  of 
lectures  were  delivered  in  the  church  by  Wilber,  the 
astronomer,  and  in  the  hall  of  the  brick-.store  by  Hon. 
Gayton  P.  Osgood,  Rev.  Bailey  Loring,  Hon.  Wni. 
Stevens,  Dr.  George  Ohoate,  of  Salem,  and  others  of 
distinction  in  the  county.  These  courses  of  lectures 
were  continued  from  time  to  time  for  many  years,. 

A  debating  club  was  formed  in  1841,  of  which 
James  Stevens  was  president  and  George  B.  Loring 
secretary.  Thi.s  club  met  in  Franklin  .Academy  and 
discussed  the  prominent  questions  of  the  day. 

A  lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  was  organ- 


ized some  time  prior  to  1820,  and  had  a  large  member- 
ship. Its  records  seem  to  have  tlisap]H'arc(l,  and  in  the 
anti-Masonic  excitement  following  1830  the  existence 
of  the  lodge  was  suspended.  The  order  was  revived, 
however,  and  June  24,  1875,  the  otlicers  of  Co- 
chichewick  Lodge  were  installed  bytheM.W.  Percival 
J.  Everett,  Grand  Master,  and  officers  of  the  M.  W. 
Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts.  The  order  of  exer- 
cises consisted  of  a  reception  of  Grand  Ufhcers, 
prayer  by  the  Grand  Chaplain,  opening  hymn,  cere- 
monies of  consecration,  constitution  by  the  M.  W. 
Grand  Master,  hymn,  procession  to  the  church,  in- 
stallation of  Worshipful  Master,  installation  of  the 
Senior  Warden,  installation  of  the  Junior  Warden, 
installation  of  the  other  officers,  proclamation,  prayer, 
hymn  and  an  address  by  Brother  Geo.  B.  Loring. 

The  officers  of  the  lodge  consisted  of  Louis  Weil, 
W.M. ;  Joseph  F.  Allen,  S.W. ;  John  Parkhurst,  J.W., 
Horace  N.  Stevens, Treasurer  ;  Chas.  F.  Johnson,  Sec- 
retary ;  Robert  Brookhouse,  Jr.,  S.D. ;  S.  William  Ing- 
alls,  J.D. ;  Joseph  N.  Taylor,  Marslial ;  C.  P.  Merrill, 
Chaplain;  Isaac  N.  Dixon,  S.S. ;  Henry  Newhall,  J. 
S. ;  Fred.  P.  Hanaford,  Tyler. 

Ths  following  are  the  Past  Masters  who  have  pre- 
sided over  the  lodge  since  the  installation  in  1875: 
John  Parkhurst,  1876-77  ;  Charles  P.  Merrill,  1878- 
79;  Thomas  K.  Gihnan,  1880-81;  William  W. 
Chickering,  1882-83 ;  Loring  B.  Rea,  1884 ;  Clinton 
C.  Barber,  1885-'86 ;  Calvin  Rea,  1887. 

The  lodge  has  continued  in  a  flourishing  condition 
and  its  work  is  well  performed.  The  officers  for  the 
year  1887-88  are  Calvin  Rea,  W.M. ;  George  L.  Smith, 
S.W. ;  John  Barker,  J.W. ;  John  H.  Sutton,  Treasurer ; 
Charles  F.  Johnson,  Secretary  ;  John  S.  Sanborn, 
Chaplain  ;  Eben  B.  Downing,  Marshal ;  Frank  Tis- 
dale,  &D. ;  George  S.  Weil,  J.D. ;  George  H.  Perkins, 
S.S. ;  Artemas  V.  Chalk,  J.S. ;  Edmund  S.  Colby, 
Organist;  Frederick  P.  Hanaford,  Tyler. 

The  object  of  this  sketch  is  not  so  much  to  give  the 
details  or  incidents  of  the  town  in  full,  as  to  record 
the  part  taken  in  the  important  events  of  local  and 
national  history  in  that  portion  of  the  ancient  town 
first  settled,  and  now  called  North  Andover.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  pioneers  here  was  great ;  the  theatre  of 
their  actions  for  generations  was  conspicuous  in  the 
colony  and  State;  the  political  position  was  singularly 
important ;  the  military  service  most  honontble.  The 
characteristics  of  the  town  have  been  remarkably  pre- 
served to  this  day ;  its  prosperity  and  importance 
have  been  continued. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


EEV.   BAILEY   LORING. 

The  Rev.  Bailey  Loring  was  born  in  Duxbury, 
Jlass.,  December  10,  1786.  He  was  the  youngest 
child  of  William  and  Alilhea  (Alden)   Loring,  and 
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was  descended  from  Caleb  Loring,  tlie  (bunder  of  the 
family  in  the  town  of  Hull.  Hi.s  father  was  a  farmer 
and  inn-keeper  on  the  road  from  I'lvinouth  to  Bos- 
ton, near  the  line  of  the  town  of  Penil)roke,  and  was 
an  industriou.s,  prudent  citizen,  well  known  to  the 
numerous  enterprising  young  men  who  traveled  on 
foot  from  Cape  C'od  and  the  Old  Colony  to  Boston  in 
search  of  that  fortune  and  distinction  which  many  of 
them  secured.  The  mother  of  Mr.  Loring  was  a  de- 
scendant in  direct  line  from  John  Alden,  who  came 
over  in  the  "Mayflower,"  and  who  was  a  prominent 
magistrate  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  Chosen  by 
Miles  Standish  to  solicit  for  him  the  hand  of  Pris- 
cilla  MuUins,  he  was  met  with  the  well-known  in- 
quiry: "Prithee,  John,  why  do  you  not  speak  for 
yourself?"  And  the  romantic  matrimonial  adven- 
ture which  followed  has  become  a  subject  of  song 
and  story,  and  forms  a  bright  and  radiant  spot  in  the 
hard  and  gloomy  annals  of  the  colony.  Mrs.  Loring 
inherited  the  beauty  of  her  paternal  ancestor  and  the 
quiet  wit  of  her  maternal.  Of  their  large  family,  five 
sons  and  two  daughters,  Bailey  seems  to  have  been 
the  favorite.  lie  was  a  handsome  lad  of  an  amiable 
disposition,  which  endeared  him  to  the  domestic  cir- 
cle, and  his  apt  scholarship  led  to  his  selection  as 
the  son  to  be  educated  for  the  ministry — a  calling  to 
which  every  Puritan  father  felt  he  must  dedicate  at 
least  one  son  at  whatever  cost  and  degree  of  self- 
sacrifice.  Bailey  Loring  was  graduated  at  Brown 
Univer.sity  in  1807,  and  entered  at  once  on  the  study 
of  divinity.  He  was  the  first  scholar  in  his  class, 
and  had  for  his  competitor  and  room-mate  the  Rev. 
Adoniram  Judson,  whose  career  as  a  missionary 
among  the  heathen  was  so  distinguished  and  impor- 
tant. Mr.  Loring  commenced  his  theological  studies 
with  the  Rev.  John  Allyn,  of  Duxbury,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  in  1  ""<."),  a  rare  scholar,  a  powerful 
thinker,  an  inii)ressive  preacher  and  a  leader  in  the 
Arminian  movement  of  that  day,  which  advanced 
rapidly  to  Uiiitarianism  and  moilitied  largely  the 
theological  thought  of  New  England.  The  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  Theological  School  at  Andover, 
which  was  opened  September  28,  1808,  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  young  men  preparing  for  the  minis- 
try, and  Mr.  Loring  presenle<l  himself  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  that  institution  for  the  purpose  of  entering  its 
classes.  To  an  active  and  stud'ous  and  devoted 
young  man,  with  his  mind  bent  on  tlic  sacred  calling 
opening  before  him,  and  an-xiously  searching  for  the 
truth,  the  obligations  which  would  be  imposed  on  a 
graduate  of  the  .school  were  of  deep  importance.  To 
professor  and  student  alike,  the  Andover  Creed  was 
laid  ilown  as  a  rule  of  faith,  and  belief  in  it  was  natu- 
rally made  the  test  of  fitness  for  connection  with  the 
institution.  In  an  interview  with  the  Rev.  Kliphalet 
Pearson,  Mr.  Loring  was  informed  that  he  could  not 
enter  upon  the  ministry  with  the  sanction  and  license 
of  the  school  as  then  foumled  if  he  entertained  theo- 
logical  views  different  from  those  laid  <lown  in  the 


creed  and  taught  by  those  who  believed  in  it.  He 
therefore  returned  to  Dr.  Allyn,  and  completed  his 
studies  under  his  guidance. 

On  May  3,  18(i7,  the  Rev.  William  Symmes,  who 
had  been  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Andover  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  died,  and  the  parish  made  dil- 
igent search  for  a  successor  during  the  three  fcllow- 
ing  years.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Gay,  on  the  verge  of 
ordination,  proved  to  be  too  Calvinistic;  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Osgood  preferred  Springfield  ;  the  Rev.  Tim- 
othy Alden  and  others,  who  preached  as  candidates, 
either  did  not  suit  or  were  not  suited,  and  the  choice 
fell  at  last  on  the  Rev.  Bailey  Loring,  a  young  man 
of  twenty-three,  who  had  been  recommended  as  "  an 
Arminian  in  theology  and  a  Republican  in  politics" 
by  the  Rev.  Josei)h  Richardson,  the  strong  and  inde- 
pendent leader,  political  and  theological,  in  that  day 
in  Hingham,  whose  long  service  as  a  pastor  covered 
many  generations,  and  whose  civil  service  extended 
to  the  halls  of  Congress. 

He  was  ordained  September  19,  1810.  There  seems 
to  be  no  record  of  the  council  under  which  he  was 
ordained  or  of  the  clergymen  who  took  part  in  the 
services.  But  he  took  up  the  work  where  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Symmes  had  laid  it  down,  and  placed  himself  in 
intimate  relations  with  the  liberal  clergy  of  that 
time,  between  whom  and  their  Calvinistic  brethren 
the  lines  were  soon  distinctly  drawn.  The  Rev. 
Abiel  Abbot,  whose  ministry  in  Coventry,  Conn., 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  Consociation  of  Tol- 
land County  "on  the  ground  of  his  holding  heretical 
doctrines,"  was  his  friend  and  adviser.  The  Rev. 
Abiel  Abbot,  D.D.,  of  Beverly,  who  until  1810  was 
in  the  habit  of  exchanging  with  ministers  denomi- 
nated "  Orthodox,"  but  who,  as  the  Unitarian  con- 
troversy advanced,  confined  himself  to  an  as-tociation 
with  tho-e  whose  "opinions  were  supposed  to  be  in 
substantial  accordance  with  his  own,"  was  a  frequent 
occupant  of  Mr.  I^oring's  |)ulpit.  The  Rev.  Charles 
Lowell,  D.D.,  sympathizeii  with  him  and  jireached 
oflen  for  him.  John  liarllelt,  David  Damon,  llo.sea 
Hildreth,  Cyrus  Peiree,  Nathaniel  Whitman,  Samuel 
Barrett,  Ezra  Stiles  Gannett,  Alexander  Young, 
Charles  W.  Ujiliam,  James  Flint,  John  Brazer,  Peter 
Eaton,  all  fre<|uenteil  his  house  and  his  pvilpit,  and 
the  Essex  County  I'uitarian  Association  gathered 
annually  around  his  fireside  for  friendly  intercourse 
and  au  encouraging  interchange  of  views.  His  rela- 
tions with  his  Christian  brethren  of  all  denomina- 
tions were  fiiendly  and  liberal,  and  he  w.as  exiremely 
reluctant  to  recognize  that  dividing  line  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  ('ongreg;itional  Church,  even 
while  avowing  and  defending  his  liberal  theological 
views.  The  divisions  which  arose  were  not  created 
by  himself;  and  when,  in  response  to  an  invitalionj 
he  took  part  in  an  ecclesiastical  council  for  the  ordi- 
nation of  an  Orthodox  brother,  his  questions  and  sug- 
gesli(ms  were  not  considered  quite  pertinent,  he 
ipiietly  remarked:  "  It  is  eviilent   I  am  but  a  carnal 
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spoke  in  your  spiritual  wheel,"  and  withdrew.  With 
the  pastor  of  a  church  ereitod  by  subsi'riptions  of 
the  evangelical  churches  of  Essex  County,  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  few  worshippers  in  his  own  par- 
ish inclined  to  orthodoxy,  he  maintained  most 
friendly  intercourse.  At  the  same  time  he  placed 
the  First  Church  of  .Vndover  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
Unitarian  Congregational  Churches  of  the  country  and 
for  forty  years  discharged  the  duties  of  a  faiihful  and 
aflectionate  pastor  aud  a  sound  and  effective  preacher. 
In  the  business  atlairs  of  his  people  and  his  parish, 
his  advice  was  constantly  sought  and  followed. 

In  hours  of  trial  and  sorrow  his  consolation  came 
from  the  heart  of  a  patient,  devoted,  trusting,  pious 
Christian,  and  reached  with  solemn  effect  and  sup- 
port the  wounded  spirit.  His  sympathy  with  his 
parishioners  was  intense, — as  intense  as  that  of  a 
father  with  his  children.  His  manner  in  the  pul- 
pit was  most  impressive.  His  sermons  were  filled 
with  sound  advice,  broad  Christian  doctrine,  confi- 
dence in  the  Creator  and  love  of  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ.  His  prayers,  for  the  fervor  and  power  of  which 
be  was  distinguished,  were  uttered  in  most  devotional 
tones  and  expressed  in  language  of  great  Scriptural 
beauty  and  devout  effect.  He  was  watchful  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived  ; 
established  a  lyceum  and  contributed  to  its  course 
of  lectures;  was  a  warm  and  early  friend  of  temper- 
ance, and  organized  a  total-abstinence  society;  en- 
couraged the  public  schools,  and  \isited  them  often  ; 
patronized  the  Franklin  Academy,  and  alwaj's  stood 
by  the  teachers  ;  joined  the  young  men  in  a  debating 
club;  and  encouraged  im]irovements  in  agriculture, 
of  which  he  was  extravagantly  fond.  He  planted 
trees  along  the  highway  before  village  improvement 
societies  were  known.  He  represented  his  town  in 
the  Legislature. 

Mr.-  Loring  had  no  love  of  public  display.  He 
did  his  duty  faithfully  and  conscientiously.  In  ex- 
temporaneous sjjeech  he  was  eminently  successful, 
but  he  never  made  a  point  for  the  sake  of  applause, 
and  he  never  allowed  his  zeal  to  outrun  his  judgment. 
In  settling  private  disputes  and  public  controver- 
sies, he  gave  each  side  the  weight  to  which  it  was  en- 
titled, and  impressed  both  with  his  desire  for  equal  and 
exact  justice.  He  published  but  little  either  in  news- 
paper or  magazine,  two  .sermons  preached  in  1829,  —one 
on  "Gratitude"  and  one  on  'Profanity,"  and  bound 
together— constituting  all  the  work  of  this  description 
he  laid  before  the  public.  His  power  with  his 
hearers  consisted  of  his  manifest  suavity,  his  clear- 
ness of  statement,  his  honest  conviction  and  the 
sweetness  of  his  voice  and  the  serenity  of  his  man- 
ner. He  was  a  favorite  and  acceptable  preacher  in 
the  pulpits  of  his  denomination. 

Mr.  Loring  resigned  his  jpastorate  Felirnary  17, 
IK.'iO;  and  he  died  May  .5,  18(i0.  On  his  death  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted  in  honor  of  his 
memory  : 


"  Resolved,  1st.  That  the  members  of  this  Religious 
Society  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  loss  they  have  sus- 
tained by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Bailey  Loring,  who  for 
nearly  forty  years  was  their  Spiritual  Instructor  and 
Guide,  and  for  nearly  half  a  century  an  esteemed  and 
respected  citizen  of  the  town. 

"  Jd.  That  during  the  long  period  in  which  he 
officiated  as  our  minister  he  displayed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  all  the  virtues  and  graces  that  belong  to  and 
adorn  the  character  of  a  Christian  Divine.  That 
as  a  preacher  he  was  always  found  faiihful  to  the 
cause  of  his  Master  in  expounding  the  doctrine  and 
enforcing  the  precepts  of  his  holy  word,  reproving 
and  rebuking  sin  wherever  it  was  to  be  found,  and 
inciting  his  hearers  by  the  most  alluring  and  weighty 
considerations  to  the  love  and  practice  of  the  Chris- 
tian virtues.  That  as  a  pastor,  he  was  instant  in 
season  and  out  of  season  in  visiting  the  sick  and  re- 
lieving the  distressed,  so  that  every  member  of  his 
society  was  sure  of  finding,  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances  of  life,  a  friend,  adviser  and  comforter 
in  his  minister;  and  that  by  his  death  the  cause  of 
education,  morals  and  religion  in  this  society  and 
community  has  lost  one  of  its  strongest  advocates 
and  most  sincere  supporter.-". 

"  3d.  That  the  interest  he  manifested  in  the  welfare 
of  his  church  and  society,  after  his  official  connec- 
tion with  it  was  dissolved,  and  especially  his  regard 
for  the  intellectual  improvement  of  his  successors  in 
the  ministerial  office,  by  the  donation  of  his  theolog- 
ical library  'or  their  use  and  benefit,  will  always 
be  remembered  by  us  with  the  most  lively  emotions 
of  gratitude." 

Mr.  Loring  married,  February  20,  1810,  Miss  Sally 
Pickman  Osgood,  eldest  child  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca 
T.  (Pickman)  Osgood,  born  in  Salem,  April  12,  1796. 
At  the  time  of  her  marriage  she  was  residing  with 
her  father  in  the  North  Parish,  Andover.  She  was 
a  person  of  rare  beauty,  a  strong  mind,  a  warm 
heart,  and  of  fine  social  and  domestic  accomplish- 
ments. Educated  to  a  life  of  luxury  and  ease,  she 
entered  upon  her  duties  as  a  minister's  wife  with  de- 
votion and  self-sacrifice,  and  endeared  herself  to  the 
people  of  his  charge  by  her  constant  sympathy  and 
kindness,  and  by  her  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  church 
which  she  had  joined.  She  died  .July  18, .  1835,  and 
neither  the  pastor  nor  the  people  recovered  from  her 
loss.  She  left  four  sons, — George  Bailey  Loring, 
Isaac  Osgood  Loring,  Gayton"  Pickman  Loring  and 
John  Alden  Loring. 


GKOEGK   B.    I.OHIXr;. 

lion.  Geo.  B.  Loring  was  born  in  the  North  Parish, 
Andover,  November  8,  1817.  He  is  the  oldest  son  of 
the  Rev.  Bailey  and  Sally  Pickman  (Csgood)  Loring, 
daughter  of  Isaac  Osgood  and  Rebecca  T.  (Pit  kman) 
Osgood,  born  in  Salem  April  12,  1796.'    She  was  a 

1  See  life  of  Rev.  Bailey  Loring  in  tliis  vuliiiiie. 
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niece  of  Samuel  Osgood,  colonel  in  the  Revolutionary 
army,  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  first  com- 
missioner of  the  treasury,  first  Postmaster-General  un- 
der Washington,  and  surveyor  of  the  port  of  New 
York.  Dr.  Loring  was  fitted  for  college  in  Franklin 
Academy  under  the  tuition  of  Simeon  Putnam  and 
Cyrus  Pierce  and  John  Richardson.  He  entered 
Harvard  University  in  1834  and  was  graduated  in 
1838.  For  a  year  after  his  graduation  he  taught 
school  in  Boston  and  in  Andover,  an  occujtation  which 
he  had  taken  up  before  he  entered  college,  in  the  town 
of  North  Reading.  In  1839  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine  with  Dr.  Joseph  Kittredge,  of  North  Aud- 
over,  pursued  it  for  a  time  with  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  and  after  attending  medical  lectures  at  Har- 
vard and  Dartmouth,  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D. 
at  Harvard  in  18-12.  For  a  short  period  he  practiced 
in  North  Andover,  and  in  1843  he  was  appointed  sur- 
geon of  the  Marine  Hospital,  Chelsea,  by  John  C. 
8pencer,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  oiliee  f^eptember  1st  of  that  year. 
He  remained  in  this  position  until  September  1,  18-50, 
during  which  time  he  had  made  a  journey  to  Europe 
(in  1848)  to  witness  the  revolutionary  proceedings  of 
that  year,  in  which  he  was  a  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Post,  from  London,  Paris  and  Naples;  and  he 
had  also  made  an  elaborate  examination  of  and 
report  upon  the  Marine  Hospital  System  of  the 
United  States  to  Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  In  1851  Dr.  Loring  removed  to 
Salem,  where  he  married  and  became  interested  in 
agriculture  and  the  political  questions  of  the  day, 
and  commenced  a  series  of  addroses,  lectures  and 
essays,  which  have  been  delivered  in  great  numbers 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  He  was  a|)pointed 
postmaster  of  Salem  in  1853  and  remained  in  office 
until  1857.  He  then  entered  upon  the  business  of 
agriculture  with  great  assiduity  and  was  active  in  the 
intriiduetion  of  new  methods  and  new  niachinery  in 
that  liu>iness.  He  was  among  the  first  to  introduce 
the  thorougli  drainage  of  clay  lands  into  Massachu- 
setts; encouraged  the  growing  of  root-crops  largely, 
and  imported  and  bred  Ayrshire  cattle  as  the  breed 
best  iitteil  to  the  New  England  farm.  He  became  a 
careful  student  of  farming  in  all  its  relations  to 
American  society  and  industry  ancl  diseussed  care- 
fully, in  writing  and  debate,  ita  most  important 
problems.  He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  .\griculturc  in  Massachusetts ;  was  a 
Trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Pr-imoting 
Agriculture  from  185".l  to  lS(i3  ;  was  for  a  long  time  a 
Trustee  an<l  is  now  Vice-President  of  the  Essex 
Agricultural  Society,  and  has  published  a  large  col- 
lection of  books  and  reports  and  addresses  on  the 
subject  of  agriculture.  In  181)4  ho  founded  the  New 
England  .\grieullural  Society  and  has  been  its  Presi- 
dent from  that  time. 

In  politics.  Dr.  Loring  was  educated  as  a  Democrat, 
in  the  school  of  Jacksnn,  and  under  the  immediate 


influence  of  his  uncle,  the  Hon.  Gayton  P.  Osgood, 
formerly  member  of  Congress  from  the  Essex  North 
District.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  all  those 
measures  which  were  supposed  to  be  conducive  to  the 
l)eace  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  position  of 
his  party  deprived  him  of  all  voice  in  the  public 
affairs  of  Massachusetts,  and  he  found  himself  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  which  he  had  long  pre- 
dicted, in  opposition  to  the  party  in  power  in  the 
country.  On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  however,  he 
commenced  at  once  to  encourage  the  support  of  the 
government,  discussed  in  public  address  the  import- 
ance of  an  active  prosecution  of  the  war  and  its 
inevitable  results,  and  although  diflering  in  theory 
from  the  administration  and  believing  fur  a  time  that 
the  policy  which  induced  the  conservative  men  of 
Massachusetts  to  place  Gen.  D evens  in  the  field  as 
candidate  for  Governor  against  Gov.  Andrew  in  1862, 
w'as  the  way  to  success  and  honor,  he  took  part  in  that 
struggle.  His  work  as  a  political  writer  and  speaker 
now  became  active  and  constant.  He  had  taken  a 
leading  part  in  many  conventions.  State  and  national 
and  could  not  well  avoid  that  kind  of  service  which 
finds  expression  in  such  assemblies.  In  18G4  he 
declined  to  act  with  the  Democratic  party  longer, 
refused  to  attend  its  national  convention  and  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  an  earnest  support  of  President 
Lincoln's  administration.  In  a  letter  addressed  at 
that  time  in  reply  to  Caleb  Foote,  John  Bertram, 
Stephen  B.  Ives,  Augustus  Storey  and  others  of 
Salem,  he  said : 

"  I  am  coiifid.-iit  that  our  country  will  rnine  hononibly  out  of  this 
contPBt,  pmiriwl  iis  fold  tlmt  is  tricil  by  tlio  lirt'.  llowi'vcr  much  I  may 
have  di'ploieil  llif  stiil'o,  however  much  I  iiuiy  have  reitretted  any  policy 
which  soenied  to  prolong  ami  emhitler  it,  I  can  see  nolliing  b*.fore  us  at 
this  l.our  but  a  determineil  nutrch  In  tho  conrse  pointed  out  to  ns.  God 
knows  the  Hunerinps  of  the  war  are  enouph  to  appal  (Im-  s^toutest  heart, 
un«ltlio  sorrows  wliich  follow  in  its  train  are  innunierablo  and  sickening. 
Hut  never  before  liaa  such  a  service  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  armies 
as  is  now  submitted  to  ours.  Never  l)efore  have  the  statesmen  of  any 
BRO  been  charged  witli  a  duty  so  momentous  ns  tliut  which  rests  so  sol- 
emnly on  ours.  I  would  have  this  people  strengthen  tho  hands  of  all  Its 
public  servants,  confident  that  wlien  the  day  of  pKixco  does  dawn  it  will 
bestow  its  light  upon  a  natiifu  united  by  common  suffering,  and  engaged 
in  one  attempt  to  preserve  unharmed  a  great,  free  government.  That 
the  prosperity  and  happiness,  the  good  order  and  elevation  of  tiie  nation 
absorb  all  llio  Ibouglit  anil  effort  ofthose  who  hobl  our  destinies  in  their 
hanils  I  cannot  I'or  u  nuuiuuil  diuibt.  That  our  soil  has  been  watered  by 
the  blood  of  our  bravest  sons  in  vain  I  cannot  for  a  moment  believe." 

And  ill  the  same  letter  he  made  the  following  pre- 
diction, now  so  wonderfully  fnlfilleil  : 

"  But  when  llie  power  of  our  country  shall  bo  established  liy  tlis 
sword,  alul  labor  shall  return  to  its  acruslomed  channels,  tho  fabulous 
wealth  of  India  can  hanlly  colU|>are  with  that  which  may  be  ilmwn 
from  our  mines  and  our  soil,  and  wliich  will  be  created  by  tho  ceaseless 
ingenuity  uf  our  people  on  the  land  ami  on  the  sea." 

Shortly  after  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Liticoln,  Dr. 
Loring  was  called  on  to  serve  as  a  Republican  in 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives.  He 
entered  that  body  in  January,  ISfili,  at  a  time  when 
the  contest  had  arisen  between  President  Jdhiison 
and  the  party  which  i)lace(l  him  in  power.  In  the 
ailjiistmeni  nf  matters  involved  in  the  domestic  econ- 
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oiny  of  the  Commonwealth,  Dr.  Loring  took  an  active 
part  ;  but  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Federal 
Relations,  he  felt  especially  called  on  to  secure  the 
approval  of  the  Legislature  for  the  stand  taken  by 
Charles  Sumner  in  the  matter  of  reconstruction, "for 
which  he  had  been  bitterly  denounced  by  the  Pres- 
ident. In  his  si>ecch  before  the  House  on  the  state 
of  the  L'nion,  he  supported  his  resolutions  with  such 
couvincing  arguments  that  they  were  adopted  almost 
unanimously  by  the  House,  and  the  course  of  Mr. 
Sumner,  which  became  the  policy  of  the  country,  was 
sustained.  In  1867  he  was  returned  again  to  the 
Legislature  by  a  strong  majority. 

In  186S  Ur.  Loring  was  selected  as  a  State  delegate 
to  the  Republican  National  Convention  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  nomination  and  election  of  Gen. 
Grant.  He  entered  the  field  at  this  time  as  a  lecturer 
and  was  constantly  employed  in  this  service,  much 
of  which  was  voluntarily  contributed  to  the  associa- 
tions which  called  on  him.  In  1872  he  was  again 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention held  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  joined 
warmly  in  the  renomination  of  Gen.  Grant,  and,  as 
chairman  of  the  JIassachusetts  delegation,  brought 
forward  the  nomination  of  Henry  Wilson  to  the  Vice- 
Presidency.  Again,  in  1876,  he  was  sent  from  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District  as  a  delegate  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  at  Cincinnati,  and  he 
used  every  endeavor  to  secure  the  nomination  of  Hon. 
James  G.  Blaine  as  Republican  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  When  the  choice  of  the  Convention  fell 
upon  Gov.  Hayes,  he  entered  warmly  into  the  cam- 
paign, and  in  his  canvass  for  Congress  in  the  same 
year,  carried  the  Republican  ticket  safely  through 
his  district. 

During  the  campaign  of  1872,  Dr.  Loring  was 
elected  Senator  from  the  Second  Essex  District,  com- 
posed-of  Marblehead,  Salem,  Peabody,  Danvers, 
Wenham  and  Lynnfield.  He  was  cho.sen  president 
of  the  Senate  in  January,  1873,  with  but  one  dissent- 
ing vote,  and  during  the  four  terms,  1873,  '74,  '75  and 
'76  he  was  re-elected  to  this  position.  While  in  the 
Senate  he  took  active  part  in  the  debates  on  the 
important  questions  of  the  day.  He  advocated  the 
grant  of  5^50,000  to  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zo- 
ology, and  secured  the  passage  of  the  last  act  in  this 
direction  requested  by  Agassiz  for  the  prosecution 
and  completion  of  his  immortal  work.  He  opposed 
the  union  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  into  a  line  o(  rail- 
road owned  and  managed  by  the  Commonwealth,  and 
laid  down  the  policy  on  which  the  tunnel  was  for 
years  conducted.  He  led  off  in  the  debate  which 
ended  in  the  rescinding  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  1872,  condemning  Charles  Sumner  for  his 
proposition  with  regard  to  regimental  colors.  He 
presented  a  carefully-prepared  argument  on  the  right 
ofsulfrage  under  a  republic  in  connection  with  the 
application  for  woman  sutl'rage,  and  he  pronounced 
eulogies  on   Dr.  S.  G.   Howe,   Charles  Sumner  and 


others  who  died  during  these  years.  These  speeches 
were  elaborately  prepared,  and  were  denominated  in 
certain  quarters  "  Legislative  Orations." 

Dr.  Loring's  Senatorial  service  ended  in  1876,  and 
he  entered  at  once  on  a  campaign  for  Congress  in  the 
Sixth  Massachusetts  District.  The  district  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Democratic  party,  which  was  ably  rep- 
resented by  the  Hon.  Charles  P.  Thompson,  of  Glou- 
cester. The  contest  was  conducted  with  great  vigor 
by  Dr.  Loring,  who  presented  his  argument  in  favor 
of  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency  and 
the  platform  of  the  party  so  forcibly  that  he  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  twelve  hundred  votes.  He 
took  his  seat  in  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  and  was 
re-elected  to  the  Forty-sixth.  During  his  Congression- 
al service  his  speeches  commanded  the  attention  of 
the  House.  His  argument  on  the  currency  question 
in  favor  of  resumption,  in  November,  1877,  was  pro- 
nounced at  the  time  to  be  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  powerful  arguments  made  on  that  sub- 
ject. There  is  space  only  for  a  single  excerpt,  touching 
our  commercial  relations  with  other  countries : 

"  But  we  are  warned,  Mr.  Speaker,  tliat  the  time  has  now  arrived 
when  tlie  United  Stiites  can  establish  an  independent  financial  liasia,  and 
subduing  all  commercial  nations  to  her  own  system,  can  sit  in  triumph 
over  a  universal  monetary  empire  of  their  own  creating.  Now,  sir,  if 
this  were  necessary  even,  it  is  impossible.  When  our  bonds  were  first 
placed  upon  the  European  markets  during  the  war,  they  were  obliged  to 
meet  the  great  discrepancy  which  then  existed  between  our  paper  currency 
and  coin.  The  e.\istence  of  war  was  an  impediment,  it  is  true,  to  favor- 
able negotiation.  The  disturbed  condition  of  the  country  had  injured, 
our  credit.  But  the  fact  that  we  were  using  as  legal-tender  a  currency 
vastly  depreciated  at  home,  which  might  at  any  moment  be  forced  upon 
the  lioldei's  of  our  securities,  was  the  foremost  obstacle  to  our  financial 
success.  We  were  then  running  a  system  of  our  own,  and  were  obliged 
to  pay  the  price  for  that  luxury.  Can  we  expect  to  change  this  natural 
law  of  financial  intercourse  by  legislative  enactments  and  bend  all  poli- 
cies to  our  own  ?  No,  gentlemen,  the  attempt  to  set  aside  the  commercial 
laws  of  the  ivorld  is  a  reflection  upon  the  commercial  uisdom  of  those 
nations  with  whom  we  are  compelled  to  <ieal,  and  is  sure  to  cast  discredit 
upon  ourselves.  The  best  comnnercial  relations  are  established  by  a 
monetary  system  as  nearly  unifonn  as  possible  between  those  nations 
which  are  engaged  in  commercial  transactions.  Our  trade  is  beconung 
nmre  and  more  intimately  connected  with  the  great  markets  of  the 
world.  Can  any  man  suppose  that  this  trade  can  bo  advantageously 
conducted  by  placing  ourselves  in  discredit,  while  we  are  offering  bdls  of 
exchange  drawn  on  us  in  the  conduct  of  our  internal  affaire?  I  think 
not.  3Iy  anticipations  with  regard  to  the  future  of  this  country  will  not 
allow  me  to  entertain  a  thougijt  of  such  folly,  even  through  a  mistaken 
policy.  The  time,  I  <loubt  not,  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  im- 
mense resources  of  our  land  will  so  far  enter  into  the  commerce  of  the 
world  that  the  controlling  financial  forces  will  be  turned  into  our  hands. 
It  is  nut  unreason.able  to  suppos"  that  our  sr.pply  to  foreign  markets  will 
for  the  future  far  exceed  our  demand  upon  them.  The  growth  of  our  great 
inland  States,  with  all  the  accumulation  of  productions  which  increas- 
ing skill  aud  untiring  energy  can  create,  must  uecessjirily  stimulate  a 
comniercia!  activity  wliirli  for  power  and  extent  has  hardly  yet  been 
equaled.  The  unrivaled  channels  of  communication  which  make  this 
continent  a  commercial  highway  must  of  necessity  be  occupied,  not  only 
by  our  local  Irallic,  but  by  that  tide  of  trade  which  has  for  so  many  ages 
set  from  east  to  west,  and  only  now  requires  mercantile  enterprise  and 
mercantile  solvency  to  be  turned  in  the  opposite  direction.  When- 
over  we  honestly  and  firmly  place  ourselves  in  accord  with  the  great 
commercial  nations  of  the  earth,  and  unite  with  them  in  supporting  a 
stanrlani  of  value  on  which  tliey  can  all  rely,  the  time  will  have  ar- 
rived which  will  nltimatelygive  us  the  controlling  financial  power  of  the 
world." 

His  speech  in  favor  of  an  apj)ropriation  to  rel)uild 
William  and  Mary  College  was  most  enthusiastically 
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received  by  the  entire  House,  and  won  for  its  author 
a  h\^\\  rej)Utation  as  a  schohir,  and  the  warm  respect 
of  educated  men  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  as  well 
as  the  deep  gratitude  of  the  sons  of  Virginia  every- 
where. His  eulogy  on  Judge  Collamer,  on  the  pres- 
entation of  his  statue  by  the  State  of  Vermont,  was  a 
just  and  eloquent  tribute  to  that  distinguished  states- 
man. His  defense  of  Massachusetts  made  a  great 
impression  on  the  House,  and  refuted  completely  the 
chargesof  disfranchisement  and  disloyalty  which  had 
been  made  against  her.  And  his  support  of  all 
measures  conducive  to  the  development  of  agriculture 
always  met  with  a  warm  and  favorable  response  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

In  his  defense  of  Massachusetts,  January  2(>,  1881, 
he  said : 

"  Now,  sir,  liow  coiiM  a  Stute,  jininmtcd  by  this  force,  fail  to  make 
itself  fult  in  all  the  great  crist-a  which  havi'  attenUeil  tlio  formation  and 
gi'owtli  of  that  free  republic  of  which  it  forms  a  part  ?  As  a  colony, 
iMa8Hii(hiisctt8  wa.s  always  heart!  when  the  great  occasion  calleil  for 
utteraiic',  ami  always  res^pondud  to  the  higli  ami  honoralde  appeal  of 
otiiors.  Torn  and  rivon  by  internal  contentiona,  tossed  on  a  sea  of  eccle- 
Biaaticral  controversy,  tliis  colony  of  Bchool-honsea  and  meeting-houses 
presenttMi  always  a  solid  front  fur  popniur  ri^ht  and  privilege.  The  peo- 
ple of  IMymonth  and  Mawtachnsetts  Bay  were  a  valiant  an  well  aa  a,  god- 
ly people.  They  carriL-d  tlto  'sword  of  the  Loid  and  of  Gideon,'  as 
tli«ir  comrades  and  brothers  did  ut  Mai-ston  Moor  and  Naseby,  and  they 
bi-lievcd  as  much  in  the  couriijjoof  Jliics  Standish  as  they  did  in  the 
lioliness  of  Klder  llrcwster.  During  thu  two  ccntnrief*  and  a  half  of 
tlieirexistouco  on  this  citnlimiit  they  have  been  ready  at  any  time  to 
gird  on  the  sword.  In  tlio  early  Indian  wars  they  tnivcrsed  tlie  for- 
ests with  tlie  fatal  persistency  of  the  slow  I»ounil,  from  the  waters  of 
the  bay  to  the  Green  Mountiiins,  and  from  the  blazing  towns  of  IJris- 
tol  an<l  Essex  to  the  eastern  lakes,  upon  wliose  bosoms  fall  the  sliad- 
OW8  of  Aganionticus  and  Mount  Washington.  In  the  hist  great  strug- 
gle of  Fnince  to  retain  her  foolliold  on  this  continent  Massachusetts  sol- 
diers stornu-il  Abraham  Heights  with  Wolfe,  and  cberisliL-il  his  nu-inory 
for  gener.iltons  in  their  lioiisi-holds  ;  tlie  merchants  of  Massachustttta 
supplied  the  outfit  for  the  siege  uf  IiOuifli)OUrg,  and  left  behind  them,  as 
a  proud  memento  for  llu-ir  sons,  the  tokens  of  ri'jjard  for  tboir  devo- 
tion h'-Mtowed  upon  them  by  the  Colonial  Legislature  ;  and  to-day  the 
S«'iiate  of  Massachusetts,  as  tt  assembles  in  its  chamber,  passes  beneath 
the  IMiritandrum  which  beat  the  tiittoo,  and  the  Puritan  musket  which 
bhized  in  the  line  when  the  power  of  tlio  mother  country  was  estab- 
lished along  the  watere  of  the  St.  Lawrtnce  and  far  on  toward  the 
fronen  s«.'as.  .  .  .  'I'lu-  history  of  mankind  is  radiant  wiih  its  n-cord 
uf  great  deedH  and  inspiring  endeavcu',  but  not  one  can  outshine  that 
wonderful  iHeture  of  devotion  and  va^or  where  a  little  band  of  INiritan 
iiixtics  delied  the  military  authority  of  Great  Itritain  and  lired  that  ' 
llr«t  gun  whoso  eidioes  roused  the  colonies  and  brought  New  Kngland 
and  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  Pennsylvania  ami  Virginia, 
Maryland  anil  the  CaroHnas  and  Georgia  Into  a  sacred  aBsociatinn, 
whose  memories  ai-e  still  fondly  eheri.-«)ied  and  whose  liomi  is  not  yet 
broken." 

As  |ierlinent  to  the  vital  issues  of  to  day,  it  may  be 
well  in  this  connection  to  give  one  or  two  illustrations 
nf  Dr.  Loring'a  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  "  American 
Industry,"  the  first  of  which  was  delivei'ed  in  the 
II'Hisc  <»l   Ucprcscutative.s,  ^lay  2.S,  IS78: 

•'Now,  gentlemen,  do  you  itsk  how  this  unparalleled  growlli  of  a 
naiioi),  tilts  sudden,  fiitlarmud  creation,  imsiimlrig  in  lesn  time  tliaii  was 
counted  the  Infancy  uf  tlio  ancient  St^ites  a  port  and  mien  worthy  of  a 
man,  wim  hrouglit  into  exiHteneo  '!  rndouhtedly  much  is  lo  be  set  down 
til  the  ^piliI  <<r  lilinrly,  which,  niiiktng  Iter  home  here,  Iris  breiitbed  Into 
the  souls  of  men  elsi-where,  that  deep  desire  which  duties  all  ilangcm  ami 
trials,  of  IliM  live  anil  a  half  milHiiiiH  of  the  sons  of  nien  who  have 
sought  a  home  upon  our  soil,  what  a  multitude  had  dreamed  of  the 
cliiirms  of  a  free  country  I  Hut  they  had  been  told,  tno,  of  the  broad 
lands  Wftiling  for  the  i-trlilziag  touch;  and  they  had  houitl,  moreover, 


that  under  the  protection  of  good  government  their  skilled  latwr  would 
meet  with  an  ample  reward.  That  policy  to  whicli  I  have  alluded,  aa 
declared  by  the  foundere  of  our  Governmt^nt,  brought  over  from  the 
iiiillB  of  Kngland  and  Scotland,  in  tlie  early  days  of  the  Uej  uhlic,  a 
thrifty,  skillful  and  ingenious  race  of  men.  who  planted  the  seeds  of  our 
mawifactiires  all  along  the  water-courses  of  New  Enghind.  And  the 
Biime  policy  has  made  the  ocean  a  highway  for  the  laboring  classes  of 
Europe  as  they  piuw  from  the  narrow  lanes  of  the  Old  World  into  the 
broad  avenues  to  social  and  civil  elevation,  which  citt'/euship  under  a 
free  governnient  offers.  We  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  our  fathers  for 
the  high  virtues  whicli  they  exercised,  for  their  wisdom  and  ftir  their 
great  acconiplislHiieiits.  Hut  they  performed  no  higher  service  than 
when  they  declared  it  to  be  the  iluty  of  government  to  protect  its  own 
people  in  all  their  iu<Iustries,  and  thus  to  ]ireserve  those  characteristics 
which  constitute,  in  every  variety,  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
It  was  with  them  a  (|uestion  of  how  best  to  establish  and  invigorate  an 
American  nationality  a^  distinct  from  every  other  nationality  ;  and  as 
they  surveyed  with  proud  gaze  the  great  social  and  civil  system  which 
they  had  founded,  they  resolved  to  surround  it  with  every  necessary  sup- 
port, to  the  end  that  its  grand  design  might  be  accomplished;  and  so  far 
as  Franco  preserves  her  very  life-blood  by  protecting  her  own  artisans 
and  manufactures  against  foreign  competition,  and  Kngland  protects 
her  cheap  labor  and  great  musses  of  capital  against  the  skilled  pro- 
ducts of  more  favorable  latitudes,  so  they  resolved  that  the  toiling  citi- 
zen, the  dearer  capital  and  the  better  paid  laborer  of  America  should  at 
least  try  the  great  experiment  unmolested." 

And  this  from  his  speech  at  the  Cooper  Institute, 
New  York,  November  29,  1881 : 

"It  Is  the  intimate  relation  between  agriculture  and  nianufacturee 
which  makes  general  farmittg  what  it  is,  and  will  gradually  make 
American  farming  what  it  should  bo.  The  benefit,  nioi-euver,  whicli 
the  manufacturer  derives  from  his  free  and  intiniato  relations  with 
the  agriculture  of  the  country  cannot  be  overlooked.  On  the  one  hand, 
drawing  his  raw  material  largely  from  the  immense  and  various  resources 
of  our  country — i'on,  cotton,  wool,  hides,  etc.;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
finding  a  home  market  in  the  great  agricultural  regions,  tlio  American 
manufacturer  possesses  opportiinitie.-*  and  uilvantages  hardly  known  to 
any  other  country  on  earth,  and  illustniting  most  forcibly  the  self-sup- 
porting power  of  our  people.  So  closely  arc  these  interests  united  that 
what  beiietits  one  naturally  benefits  both.  What  injures  one  injures 
both.  The  same  policy  which  has  been  exlen<b'd  over  our  mills  has  been 
extended  also  over  our  fields,  and  tlie  result  in  both  cases  will  di-mon- 
stiatc  its  true  value.  While  the  American  manufacturer  has  furnisluHl 
the  American  farmer  with  aliiiost  all  his  necessary  arti<'les,  such  as  cot- 
ton goods  and  fabrics,  boots  and  shoes,  axes,  forks,  spades,  shovels,  hoes, 
harrows,  plows,  rakes,  cultivators,  reaiwrs,  mowere,  wagons,  tinware, 
glassware,  etc  ,  cheaper  than  they  can  be  purchased  in  the  Kiiglisli  mar- 
ket, the  American  farmer  has  furni.shed  his  prixlucts,  wool,  cotton, 
provisions,  grain,  Jkc,  at  rates  established  by  our  own  supply  and  de- 
niaiut,  and  not  in  aceiu-dance  with  nites  fixed  abroad.  The  trallic  !s 
fi-ei»  and  ei|inil,  and  it  is  between  |»artie8  enjoying  equal  privileges 
and  opportunities;  rates  of  interest,  wages  of  labor,  tuxes,  social  and 
civil  ex|>enseH,  all  being  regulated  by  one  system  and  varying  only  with 
dlirereiit  lo<-alilies." 

In  I88I  Dr.  Loriiiir  was  appointed  United  States 
(^MnmI,ssioner  of  Agriculture  by  rrtsideut  (Jarfiehl, 
win)  irave  him  his  commission  and  instructions  the 
day  bcJ'ore  he  was  mortally  wounded.  The  instruc- 
tions of  the  President  were  strong  and  earnest  for  the 
enlargement  and  development  of  the  department, 
and  to  this  work  Dr.  Loritig  applied  him-elf  with 
great  diligence  until  the  close  of  his  otiicial  career  as 
commissiotier,  April,  ISS').  ITndcr  his  guidance  the 
department  secured  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
American  people,  and  was  rel'crrcd  to  abroad  as  a 
model  organization  of  ihe  kind.  In  the  collection 
and  arrange  nent  of  statistics  it  advanced  to  the  front 
rank,  and  was  considered  authority  on  industrial 
matters  that  came  before  it.  In  tlie  investigation  of 
the    aiitinal    iinlustrv   ot'   the    coimtrv.   and    into  the 
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nature  and  danger  of  animal  diseases,  it  secured  con- 
fidence and  collected  a  large  I'uiul  of  vahiiihlo  iiitbr- 
mation.  In  tlie  exarniiiatiim  of  the  sugariirodiKing 
qualities  of  various  plants  it  secured  the  reputation  ot 
carrying  on  fair,  dispassionate  and  useful  experiments. 
In  all  entomological  and  botanical  work  it  obtained 
the  best  scientific  aid,  and  Congress  manifested  a 
growing  confidence  in  the  department  by  increasing 
its  appropriations  from  year  to  year,  often  beyond  the 
estimates  of  the  commissioner. 

Meanwhile  the  amount  of  work  which  Dr.  Loring 
did  outside  of  the  department  was  very  large.  In 
many  of  the  States  he  delivered  addresses  on  ques- 
tions relating  to  agriculture,  and  joined  the  boards 
and  associations  in  their  deliberations  for  the  benefit 
of  tliat  industry.  He  discussed  the  industries  of  the 
South  at  the  exhibition  at  Atlanta  in  1881 ;  he  ad- 
dressed the  Mississippi  Valley  Sorghum-growers  in 
18<)2  ;  the  Cattle  Association  at  Chicago  in  1S62  ;  the 
Dairy  Association  of  Iowa  in  lS().'i;  the  American 
Forestry  Association  at  Cincinnati  in  18()2;  at  St. 
Paul  in  1S63,  at  Montreal  in  lSii4,  besides  speaking  at 
many  State  fairs  from  Wisconsin  to  South  Carolina. 

In  1872  Dr.  Loring  was  appointed  Centennial  Com- 
missioner for  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  was 
placed  on  the  executive  comniitteeof  the  commission) 
where  he  served  until  the  close  of  the  exhibition  in 
Philadelphia  in  18713. 

Dr.  Loring  was  first  married  in  November,  1851,  to 
Mary  Toppan  Pickraan,  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas 
and  Sophia  (Palmer)  Pickman,  a  most  brilliant  and 
accomplished  woman,  who  died  December  1,  1878, 
leaving  one  daughter,  Sallie  Pickman  Loring.  In 
1880  he  married  Mrs.  Anna  Smith  Hildreth,  of  New 
York,  whose  rare  social  gilts  and  hospitality  have 
made  his  home  a  centre  of  great  enjoyment  and  hap- 
piness. 

Dr.  Loring  still  takes  an  active  part,  in  the  public 
discussions  of  the  day,  and  a  portion  of  bis  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  of  the  times  may  be  found  in 
the  "Historv  of  Literature  in  Salem,"  in  this  volume. 


HOX.   GEOKGE  L.   DAVIS. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a  farmer's  son,  born 
in  Oxford,  Mass.,  in  181G.  He  descended  in  a  direct 
line  from  William  Davis,  who  came  from  Wales  to 
this  country  about  1C35,  and  settled  in  Roxbury 
Mass. 

His  boyhood  days  were  spent  upon  his  father's 
farm,  and  to  the  discipline  which  farm-labor  brought, 
together  with  the  guidance  and  moral  training  given 
by  noble  Christian  parents,  is  largely  due  his  phy.-i- 
cal  strength,  sterling  integrity  and  large  business 
capacity. 

He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his 
native  town  principally,  only  enjoying  for  a  short 
time  the  privilege  of  a  select  school.  When  eighteen 
years  old  he  taught  the  village  school  in  the  neigh- 


boring town  of  Sutton,  Mass.;  but  deciding  that  a 
business  career  was  i)refcrable  to  that  of  teaching, 
and  that  a  trade  might  be  "  a  stepi)iug  stone  "  to  busi- 
ness, he  left  home,  with  his  parents'  consent,  in  the 
spring  of  1835,  for  Andover,  where  he  went  to  work 
for  the  then  well-known  firm  of  Barnes,  Gilbert  & 
Richardson,  machinery  builders,  to  learn  the  machi- 
nist's trade.  In  the  spring  of  1830  his  employers  re- 
moved their  business  to  North  Andover,  to  their  new 
shop.  In  1841,  when  the  old  firm  dissolved,  Mr. 
Davis  became  the  junior  member  of  the  succeeding 
firm  of  Gilbert,  Gleason  &  Davis.  In  1851  this  firm 
dissolved,  and  a  new  co-partnership  was  formed  with 
Mr.  Davis  as  senior  partner,  and  one  associate,  Mr. 
Charles  Furber,  under  the  firm-name  of  Davis  & 
Furber,  continuing  the  business  of  building  wool 
machinery,  at  the  same  place.  The  firm  of  Davis  & 
Furber  was  successful  and  continued  without  interrup- 
tion until  the  death  of  Mr.  Furber,  in  1857. 

This  was  a  sad  loss  to  Mr.  Davis,  as  in  the  death 
of  his  partner  he  parted  with  a  true  friend,  an  honest, 
upright  man,  a  most  genial  and  kind  business  part- 
ner, and  a  good  business  adviser.  After  the  dsath  of 
Mr.  Furber,  still  keeping  the  old  firm-name  of  Davis 
&  Furber,  he  associated  with  himself  John  A.  Wiley 
and  D.  T.  Gage,  and  continued  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing wool  machinery.  In  1860  Mr.  Gage  with- 
drew, and  in  1861  Joseph  M.  Stone  entered  the  firm, 
and  this  last  co-partnership  continued  until  1882, 
when  the  corporation  of  the  Davis  &  Furber  Machine 
Company  was  formed,  with  Mr.  Wiley  as  president 
aud  Mr.  Davis  as  treasurer.  The  business  of  this  cor- 
poration is  the  manufacture  of  wool  machinery,  shaft- 
ing, pulleys  and  all  kinds  of  card  clothing.  Com- 
mencing business  with  limited  means  and  a  small 
water  privilege,  the  firm,  in  its  successful  growth,  has 
seen  the  thriving  village  of  Norih  Andover  grow  up 
around  it,  the  city  of  Lawrence  si)ring  into  existence 
and  develop  into  a  large  manufacturing  centre,  and 
the  entire  manufacturing  business  of  the  country 
reach  its  now  extensive  proportions,  to  all  of  which 
this  firm  has  very  largely  contributed.  They  began 
with  a  very  few  men,  but  have  gradually  increased 
and  enlarged,  until  now  in  their  shops  and  foundries 
they  employ  a  large  number  of  men.  Rut  Mr.  Davis 
is  not  only  well  known  in  business  circles,  but  has 
been  widely  an  influential  man  in  other  respects. 
He  has  always  resided  in  North  Andover,  and  early 
in  life  became  actively  identified  in  all  religious,  edu- 
cational and  charitable  matters.  He  has  been  an 
active  member  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
I  North,  .\ndover  for  many  years,  and  was  deacon  of 
that  church  from  1857  to  1885.  The  firm  were  large 
contributors  when  the  new  church  building  was 
erected,  in  1865. 

Mr.  Davis  is  a  large  stockholder  in  the  Ray  State 
National  Bank,  of  Lawrence,  and  for  some  twenty 
years  has  been  its  president.  In  politics  he  has 
always   been  a  Republican,  and  his  party,  honoring 
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him  and  his  ability,  have  sent  him  four  times  to  the 
State  Senate ;  he  was  elected  and  served  in  the  sessions 
of  1859  and  1860,  and  also  1875  and  1876.  Duringall 
four  terms  he  ranked  well  as  a  Senator  and  held  im- 
portant committeeships. 


CHAPTER     CXL. 


GROVEL.VND. 


BY   WILLIAM  T.    DAVIS. 


On  the  4th  of  September,  1639,  the  town  of  Rowley, 
which  had  been  settled  by  Rev.  E/.ekiel  Rogers  with 
about  sixty  familie.s,  and  which  was  called  for  a  time 
Rogers'  Plantation,  was  incorporated.  It  incUnled  the 
territory  now  occupied  by  the  towns  of  Rowley, 
Georgetown,  Groveland,  Bo.xford  and  Bradford.  The 
name  of  Rowley  was  adopted  in  honor  of  Mr.  Rogers, 
who  had  come  from  Rowley,  a  parish  of  East  Riding, 
Yorkshire,  England.  Among  the  coni])anions  of  Mr. 
Rogers  were  John  and  Robert  Ha/eltincand  William 
Wilde,  and  in  1(549  these  three  men,  desirous  of  more 
land,  sought  the  rich  meadows  and  fields  along  the 
Merrimac,  in  the  Indian  territory  of  Pentucket,  for 
a  permanent  settlement.  They  received  grants  from 
the  town  of  Rowley,  each  of  forty  acres  of  upland,  the 
use  of  the  commons  for  twenty  hea<l  of  cattle  for  each, 
and  also  for  each  twenty  acres  of  meadows,  one  thou- 
sand pipestaves  annually,  for  seven  years,  from  1649, 
timber  for  building  a  house  and  for  fencing  and  fire- 
wood. 

As  the  number  of  settlers  in  Rowley  village,  on  the 
Merrimac,  increased,  the  name  of  the  settlement  was 
changed  to  Merrimac  and  finally  to  Bradford.  The 
first  mention  of  the  name  "  Bradford  "  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts records  is  under  date  of  October  13,  1675,  in 
the  list  of  rates  for  expenses  of  King  Philip's  War, 
but  the  name  is  mentioned  in  the  town  records  as 
early  as  16()5.  It  took  it.s  name  from  Bradford  in 
England,  the  native  town  of  some  of  the  early  set- 
tlers. The  incorporation  of  the  town  is  expressed  in 
the  following  order  passed  by  the  General  Court  May 
27,  1668: 

"  In  answor  to  tlie  petition  of  ttio  iiiliabitunt8  of  Kowlpy,  living  uvor 
against  Ilnverliill,  tlio  f^inrt,  having  cunMidcn-d  tlio  potition,  peruciMl 
tlie  town  of  Kowlry's  grant  to  tlie  pctitioneiN,  Ii.-unl  Kowlf.v's  |)*'pnty 
and  ultto  couhiilyring  H  writing  went  from  Rowlry  witti  wtiut  cIh  liiitli 
buon  prosontml  in  llie  I'aso,  duo  llml  Hint  tlicit' i«  lilwrty  gmnteJ  to  tlio 
pctltlonuni  by  tlic  town  of  Uowli'y  lo  provide  tln'ni«dvi'«  of  ii  niinistor 
and  u\m  an  intent  to  ndt'iute  tbani  from  ttio  townnlitp  wlien  tlicy  art" 
accordingly  provided,  andtlieroforo  sep  not, but  tliin  r^>urt  may  grant  tlie 
potltlonora  to  bo  n  townMliip  provided  tlicy  doe  gett  and  nctle  an  oble 
and  orlliodox  niinisternnd  continne  to  ninyntoigne  liini  or  0I9  to  r»- 
niain  to  Uowley  ua  formerly." 

A  meeting  of  tlie  town  is  recorded  as  having  been 
held  February  20,  1668-69,  at  which  Thomas  Kimball 
was  cho.sen  constable;  .John  Gage,  Robert  llaseltine. 


Joseph  Pike,  John  Gritting  and  .lohn  Tenney,  select- 
men ;  Joseph  Pike,  clerk  of  writs;  Samuel  Worcester, 
Benjamin  Gage,  Benjamin  Kimball  and  David  Hasel- 
tine,  overseers. 

In  1667  or  1668,  Rev.  Zachariah  Symmes  was  en- 
gaged as  pastor,  with  a  salary  of  £40,  one-half  of 
which  was  to  be  paid  in  wheat,  pork,  butter  and 
cheeseandthe  other  halfmcorn  and  cattle.  Duringthe 
first  two  years  religious  services  were  held  in  a  pri- 
vate house,  perhaps  in  the  parsonage  which  was 
built  at  once  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Symmes  and 
under  his  direction.  Another  parsonage  was  built 
opposite  the  old  cemetery  in  1708,  which  is  described 
as  being  forty-six  feet  by  twenty,  with  fifteen  feet 
stud  and  four  "  chimbleys." 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1670,  it  was  voted  by  the 
townsmen  that  "  Saigent  Gage,  Robert  Haseltine, 
Benjamin  Kimball,  Thimia^  Kimball,  .Itdin  Simmonds, 
Nicholas  Walington,  and  .loliii  (Trilling  be  cliusen  for 
the  ordering,  setting  up  and  furnisliiiig  of  a  Meighting 
House  according  to  their  best  discretion  for  the  good 
of  the  town." 

The  erection  of  a  meeting-house  had  been  in  con- 
templation several  years,  as  is  shown  by  a  vote  passed 
January  5,  Kiiio,  the  preamble  of  which  is  :  "  Where- 
as, John  Haseltine,  sen.,  of  Haverhill,  having  given 
ye  inhabitants  of  ye  town  of  Bradford  one  acre  of 
land  to  set  their  meeting-honse  on,  and  for  a  burying 
place,"  etc. 

Notwithstanding  the  church  had  been  practically 
in  existence  since  liiiiS,  and  had  since  that  lime  lis- 
tened to  the  preaching  of  their  pastor,  Mr.  Symmes, 
it  was  not  until  the  27th  of  December,  1682,  that  it 
was  formally  organized.  On  the  same  day  Mr. 
Symmes  was  ordained.  Those  subscribing  the  creed 
were  Zachariah  Symmes,  Samuel  Stickney,  John 
Tennie,  .Tolin  .'^immoiis,  Wm.  Huchciice,  Joseph  Pal- 
mer, Thomas  West,  David  Haseltine,  Richard  Hall, 
John  Watson,  Samuel  Haseltine.  Robert  Haseltine, 
Joseph  Bailey,  Abraham  Haseltine,  Benjamin  Kim- 
ball, Robert  Savory,  John  Hardy  and  John  Boynton. 
In  170.i,  !Mr.  Hale  was  engaged  as  a  colleague  to  Mr. 
Symmes,  who  had  becomesomewhat  inlirin,  and  on  the 
22d  of  March,  1707,  Mr.  Symmes  died.  During  his 
pastorate  a  new  meeting-house  was  built  on  the  hill  a 
few  rods  east  of  the  old  one,  which  is  described  as 
forty-eight  feet  long,  forty  wide  and  twenty  feet  stud. 

Mr.  Symmes  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Zechariah 
Symmes,  of  Cliarlestown,  who  came  from  Englaii<!  in 
1634.  The  latter  was  born  in  Canterbury,  England, 
in  1599,  and  was  the  grandson  of  William  Symmes, 
onlained  to  the  ministry  in  l.'iSS,  and  great-grandson 
(if  another  William,  who  was  a  distinguished  Protest- 
ant in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  Mr.  Symmes  was 
born  in  Cliarlestown,  .Fanuary  9,  1637,  ami  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  16")7,  the  first  scholar  in  a  class  of 
seven,  one  of  whom  was  .lohn  Cotton,  son  of  Rev. 
John  Cotton,  of  Boston,  and  for  many  years  the  pas- 
tor  of   the   First   Church    in    Plvmouth.      Another 
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member  of  the  class  was  Rev.  John  iiale,  who  w;us 
probably  the  Mr.  H^le  selected  as  tlie  t-olleague  of 
Mr.  iSymmes,  ami  whose  full  name  is  not  given  in  the 
records.  Mr.  Symaies  preached  in  Kehohoth  from 
lOGl  to  lOOt),  and  married,  in  the  latter  year,  Susan- 
nah Graves,  of  Charlestown.  A  second  wife  was  Mrs. 
Mehitabel  (Palmer)  Dalton,  widow  of  S.  Dalton,  of 
Hampton,  New  Hampshire. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Symmes  was  his  sou  Thomas, 
who  was  born  February  1,  lt)()7,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  IGDS.  He  was  settled  at  Boxford,  Decem- 
ber 30,  1702,  and  installed  at  Bradford  in  December, 
1708.  He  died  October  0,  1725,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Joseph  Parsons,  who  was  ordained  ,fune  8,  1720. 
At  his  ordination  Rev.  Joseph  Parsons,  of  Salisbury, 
preached  the  sermon.  Rev.  Joliu  Rogers,  of  Boxford, 
gave  the  charge,  and  Rev.  Muses  Hale,  of  Newbury, 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  history  of  this 
church  larther,  for  in  the  first  year  of  the  pastorate 
of  Mr.  Parsons,  the  church  in  the  East  Parish  of 
Bradlord  (now  Groveland)  was  organized,  and  became 
the  nucleus  of  that  community  which,  more  than  a 
hundred  years  later,  obtained  the  privileges  and  bene- 
fits of  a  separate  municipal  government. 

The  church  in  the  East  Parish  of  Bradford  was  in- 
corporated June  17,  172G,  and  formally  organized  on 
the  7lh  of  June,  1727.  Immediately  alter  the  incor- 
poration a  meeting-house  was  erected  near  the  site  of 
the  present  one,  and  the  first  parish  meeting  was  held 
July  4,  1726.  At  first  forty-eight  males  were  dis- 
missed from  tlie  parent  church  and  admitted  as  mem- 
bers of  the  new  organization.     These  were: 


William  Bnkh. 
Samuel  Teimey. 
RichanJ  Bailuy. 
Willium  Savory. 
Sanuiel  Hale. 
John  Hutch  ins. 
Daniel  Hardy. 
Ezra  Rolf. 
Thomas  SaTory. 
James  Bailey. 
Isaiic  Hardy. 
Jaajb  Hardy,  Jr. 
TboDiHs  Hardy,  Jr. 
Samuel  Hale,  Jr. 
Francis  Jowett. 
Joseph  Worster. 
William  Hardy. 
John  Pemherton. 
Jacoh  Hurdy. 
Joseph  Hardy. 
Richard  Hanly. 
Tboma»  Bailey. 
Eben  Burbank. 
Samuel  Palmer. 


Caleb  Hopkinson. 
Abraham  Parker,  Jr. 
Saniuel  .lewett. 
William  Hardy. 
Francis  Walker. 
Eben  Kimball. 
Moses  Worster. 
Thomas  Stickney. 
Benjamin  Hardy. 
Thomas  Flardy. 
Edward  Wood. 
Robert  Savory, 
Joseph  Hardy,  Jr. 
James  Hardy. 
David  Tenney. 
Edward  Hardy. 
Tirnntliy  Hardy. 
Jonathan  Hale. 
Jonathan  Tenney. 
JoHt'pli  Itailey. 
Joshua  Kichardson. 
Thomas  Hardy  (3d). 
Samuel  Hardy. 
Joints  Plaits. 


On  the  2Sth  of  July,  1727,  fifty-three  females  were 
admitted,  and  these  were, — 


Wife  of  James  Hunly. 
Wife  of  Thomas  Hanly,  Jr. 
Wife  of  Kirliurd  Hmdy. 
Wifi-  of  Juhn  Tenney. 
Wife  of  Siimiifl   Hardy. 
MurtluL  Ilopkinsun. 
iMartha  Hardy, 
fllartlia  Peniberton. 
Martha  Leason. 
Sarah  Worster. 
Saraii  Hardy. 
Saruli  Burbank. 
Sarah  Tenney. 
Sarah  Jewett. 
Khviabetli  Hntcheus. 
Elizabeth  Woi-ster. 
Elizabeth  Parker. 
Elizabeth  Palmer. 
Joanna  IJaiiey. 
Itntli  .I«\vett, 
Anna  Jewett. 
Anna  Platls. 


Hannah  Kimball. 
Hannali  Har>ly. 
Hannali  Itiiliiirdsou. 
Hannah  Smith. 
Eunice  Bailey. 
Eunice  Foster. 
Dorolliy  Tennoy. 
Abigail  Bailey. 
Abigail  M'oi-ster. 
Mary  Wood. 
Mary  Stickney. 
Slaty  Hardy. 
Mary  UaiUy. 
Bethiah  Hutehens. 
Rebecca  Savory. 
Rebecca  Hardy. 
Mercie  Woi-ster. 
Dehuruh  Hardy. 
Deborah  Wallingford. 
Esther  Hardy. 
Mehitabel  Hardy. 


Widow  Bailey. 

Widow  Hopkinson. 

Widow  Hardy. 

"Wife  of  Thomas  Hardy,  Sr. 

W'ife  of  Joseph  Hardy. 


Jane  Harriman. 
Hannah  Tt-nney. 
Hannah  Baiby. 
Hannah  S;ivory. 
Hannali  Hanly. 


On  the  7th  of  June,  1727,  the  day  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  church,  Rev.  William  Balch  was  ordained, 
having  preached  for  the  church  since  the  preceding 
November,  The  council  at  the  ordination  consisted 
of  the  churches  of  Newbury,  Byfield,  Beverly  and 
Haverhill.  Samuel  Tenney  was  the  elder  of  the 
church,  and  Richard  Bailey  deacon.  Mr.  Balch  was 
to  receive  one  hundred  pounds  settlement  and  oue 
hundred  pounds  salary  and  the  use  of  the  parsonage. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  church  membership  had 
increased  from  101  to  179,  and  William  Hardy,  Jr., 
was  chosen  assistant  deacon.  Mr.  Balch  was  an 
educated  man,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  in  the  class  of 
1724,  fifteen  of  whose  forty  members  became  minis- 
ters. Through  a  long  pastorate  of  sixty-five  years  he 
retained  the  aft'ection  and  esteem  of  his  people,  and 
closed  his  pastorate  with  his  life  in  1792.  During  the 
last  year  of  his  life,  in  1791,  a  new  meeting-house 
was  built.  On  the  17th  of  November,  1779,  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Dutch,  of  Ipswich,  was  ordained  as  col- 
league, and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Balch  became  full 
pastor,  dying  in  the  service  of  the  church,  August  4, 
1814. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1814,  Rev.  Gardner  Bra- 
man  Terry  was  installed  and  continued  his  pastorate 
until  his  death,  December  16,  1859.  Mr.  Perry  was 
a  man  who  early  won,  and  retained  until  his  death, 
a  wide  reputation  among  the  clergy  of  the  Orthodox 
Congregational  faith.  He  was  born  in  Norton,  Mass., 
and  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1804.  Before  his 
settlement  at  East  Bradford  he  had  been  a  tutor  in 
Union  College,  and  received  honorary  degrees  from 
his  alma  mater  and  Harvard  in  1814.  On  the  4th  of 
September,  1851,  Rev.  David  A.  Wasson  was  settled 
as  his  cidleague,  but  only  remained  one  year.  Mr. 
Wasson  was  a  graduate  of  the  Bangor  Seminary,  and, 
though  his  confession  of  faith  was  believed  to  be  suf- 
ficiently evangelical,  he  soon  manifested  in  his 
preaching  a  strong  disinclination  to  advocate  the 
tenets  of  the  church  in  which  he  had  been  ordained. 
He  was,  in  fact,  more  Unitarian  than  Orthodox,  and, 
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of  course,  his  ministry  was  unsatisfactory  to  his  peo- 
ple. The  result  was  the  resignation  of  ilr.  Wasson 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  the  secession  of  some  who 
had  been  leading  members  of  the  church,  but  who 
were  more  inclined  to  follow  the  toachings  of  their 
colleague  pastor  than  those  of  the  older  faith.  Those 
who  adiiered  to  Mr.  Wasson  hired  the  meeting-house 
of  the  Methodist  Society,  then  in  a  languishing  con- 
dition, and  formed  an  Independent  Congregational 
Society  with  him  as  their  pastor.  He  was  folio .ved 
by  Rev.  James  Richardson,  whose  service  continued 
one  year,  after  which  time  the  society  gradually  dis- 
integrated, finally  restoring  the  meeting-house  to  the 
Methodists  for  their  permanent  use. 

After  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Wasson,  Rev.  Daniel 
Pickard  was  ordained  as  colleague,  and  remained 
about  four  years.  Thomas  Daggett  was  ordained  as 
colleague  March  4,  1857,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
name  of  the  church  was  changed  by  a  legislative  act 
from  the  Second  Congregational  Church  of  Bradford 
to  the  Congregational  Church  of  Groveland.  Mr. 
Daggett  was  dismissed  April  20,  1864,  and  Rev.  Mar- 
tin S.  Howard  was  ordained  December  29th  in  the 
same  year.  Mr.  Howard  was  dismissed  October  5, 
18(58,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  C.  Paine,  who 
was  installed  April  20,  1870,  and  dismissed  October 
30,  1877.  Rev.  James  McLean  supplied  the  pulpit 
for  a  time  after  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Paine,  and  was 
followed  by  Rev.  Augustus  C.  Swain  July  6,  1881, 
and  by  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  Bernard  Copping,  in 
October,  1887. 

Besides  the  Congregational  Church,  a  Methodist 
Church  was  organized  in  East  Bradford  before  its 
incorporation  as  Groveland,  and  must  be  referred  to 
as  one  of  the  preliminary  steps  leading  to  a  distinct 
municipality.  This  church  was  formed  on  the  loth 
of  October,  1831,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Thomas 
W.  Gile,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  local  preacher,  and 
Aaron  Wait,  who  was  employed  by  the  Christian 
Union  Association.  Rev.  Charles  S.  McRcading  was 
the  first  preacher  sent  by  the  Conference,  and  began 
his  i)astorate  in  the  spring  of  1832.  In  1833  the 
meeting-liouse  now  used  by  the  society  was  built,  and 
March  3,  1838,  the  "  Trustees  of.  the  First  Methodist 
Episcopal  Meeting-House  in  Br.adford  "  were  incor- 
porated. Mr.  JIcReading  died  .\|)ril  11,  18i;G.  In 
1833  Rev.  Robert  D.  Easterbrook  took  charge,  and 
was  succeedeil  in  1834  and  183."(  by  Rev.  David  Cul- 
ver. Mr.  Eiistcrbrook  died  in  November,  1852.  Rev. 
Morely  Dwight  followed  Mr.  Culver  in  1830,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Apollos  Hale  in  1837-38.  Mr. 
Dwight  died  in  1883.  Rev.  William  Uamsdell  followed 
in  183!t,  and  Rev.  Increase  B.  Bigelow  in  1840. 
From  1841  to  1843.  inclusive,  Rev.  Bryan  Morse,  a 
local  preacher,  supplied,  and  from  about  1853  to 
185',i  the  church  was  droi)ped  fnun  the  Conference, 
the  meeting-house  being  used  a  i>art  of  the  time  by 
the  adherents  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wasson,  who  had  formed 
themselves  into  an   Independent  Congregational  So- 


ciety. On  the  11th  of  Jfay,  1853,  an  act  of  the  Leg- 
islature was  passed  changing  the  name  of  "The 
Trustees  of  the  P'irst  Methodist  Episcopal  Meeting- 
House  in  Bradford"  to  "Trustees  of  the  First  Inde- 
pendent Church  in  Groveland.'' 

In  1859  the  Methodists  reoccupied  their  house  and 
their  pulpit  w.ts  supplied  by  Rev.  Horace  Moulton. 
Mr.Moultou  died  April  11,  1873.  Rev.  B.  W.  Chase 
had  charge  in  18G0,  Rev.  Newell  S.  Spaulding  in 
18G1,  and  during  the  next  three  years  the  pulidt  was 
supplied  by  Rev.  E.  Peaslee.  Rev.  John  Capen  had 
charge  in  1806-67  and  Rev.  S.  H.  Noon  1808, 'G9, '70. 
In  1871-72  Rt-v.  II.  S.  Booth  had  charge  of  the 
Methodist  pulpits  in  both  Georgetown  and  Grove- 
land, and  in  1873  Rev.  Henry  Mathews  was  a.ssigned  to 
Groveland.  In  1874-75  Rev.  A.  H.  Dwight  had 
charge;  in  1870  Rev.  Lewis  Fish,  who  died  .March  20, 
1877;  in  1877  Kev.  R.  W.  Allen  ;  and  in  1878  the  pul- 
pit was  supplied  by  Rev.  H.  S.  Booth.  From  1879  to 
1881,  inclusive,  Rev.  A.  W.  Baird  had  charge  ;  in  1882 
Rev.  J.  Alphonso  Day;  in  1883-84  Rev.  iValter 
Wilkie ;  and  in  1885,  to  June,  1886,  Rev.  F.  C.  Thomp- 
son. Since  that  time  the  pulpit  has  been  supplied  by 
Rev.  David  Roberts.  The  Methodist  Church  is  now 
in  a  prosperous  condition.  In  January,  1871,  the 
debt  of  the  society  was  two  thousand  three  hundred 
dollars,  of  which  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars 
was  paid  by  -Vbner  Chase,  Eliza  D.  M.  Merrill,  W. 
W.  Ray  and  Allen  Hardy,  by  the  surrender  of  notes 
held  by  them  for  money  advanced.  In  1873  Miss 
Jlerrill  surrendered  a  note  for  one  thousand  dollars, 
which,  with  interest,  amounted  to  one  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars.  In  that  year  the  meeting-house  was 
altered  and  improved  at  a  cost  of  two  thousand  six 
hundred  dollars  and  reopened  on  the  23d  of  Decem- 
ber. Towards  defraying  the  cost  of  the  work  on  the 
house.  Miss  Merrill  contributed  one  thousand  six 
hundred  dollars,  and  in  1881,  the  semi-centennial 
year  of  the  society,  the  last  remnant  of  the  debt, 
amounting  to  nine  luimlrod  and  fifty  dollars,  was 
canceled. 

There  are  other  matters  in  the  history  of  the  town 
of  Bradford  which  should  be  treated  in  a  sketch  of 
Groveland,  besides  those  connected  with  the  churches 
of  the  East  Parish.  The  educational  as  well  as  the 
religious  career  of  the  town  deserves  a  place  in  this 
tnirrative.  The  first  allusion  in  the  records  to  a  school 
is  ill  the  year  1701,  when  it  wa.s  voted  "  that  the  select- 
men should  i)rovide  a  school  according  to  their  discre- 
tion and  that  they  should  assess  I  he  town  for  the  expense 
of  the  same."  We  are,  in  our  day,  so  accustomed  to 
public  schools,  and  are  so  apt  to  look  upon  them  as 
essential  to  popular  education,  that  we  are  inclined 
to  look  on  the  absence  or  scarcity  of  these  schools  in  the 
days  of  our  fathers  as  indications  of  their  disregard 
of  the  cause  of  education.  We  must  remember  that 
popular  free  education  has  grown  with  the  growth  of 
our  institutions,  and  that  not  until  after  the  Revolution 
was  it  established  on  a  solid  and  iiermanent  founda- 
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tion.  Parental  education  and  private  schools  largely 
prevailed,  and  the  fact  that  Harvard  College  was  so 
early  established,  for  admission  to  which  competent 
teachers  must  have  been  employed,  is  suflicient  evi- 
dence of  the  interest  felt  in  early  days  in  the  best 
instruction  of  youth. 

In  17S0  the  town  voted  "one  month's  schooling  at 
the  school-house  near  John  Burbank's,"  in  the  Kast 
Parish. 

In  1795  the  first  School  Committee  was  chosen  in 
Bradford,  consisting  of  Nathaniel  Thurston,  James 
Kimball,  Nathan  Burbank  and  Scth  Jewett.  But 
the  old  fondness  for  private  schools  lingered  long 
afier  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  public 
school  system.  It  manifested  itself  all  over  New 
England  in  theformationof  academies,  some  of  which 
still  flourish,  but  many  of  which  have  languished  and 
finally  disapjieared.  In  the  establishuient  of  these 
academies  the  town  of  Bradford  took  a  leading  and 
prominent  part.  At  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  its  inhab- 
itants held  in  the  First  Parish  on  the  7th   of  March, 

1803,  "  it  was  mutually  agreed  upon  that  a  building 
should  be  erected  for  an  academy,  and  subscriptions 
were  raised  to  defray  the  charges  of  building  said 
house." 

In  three  months  the  building  was  completed  and  the 
academy  opened  for  pupils.  Samuel  Walker,  of 
Haverhill,  was  the  first  principal  and  Hannah  Swan 
the  preceptress.      It   was   incorporated  February  10, 

1804,  and  the  preamble  of  the  act  of  incorp(tration 
states  that  Rev.  Jonathan  Allen,  Benjamin  Carlton, 
Daniel  Carlton,  Joseph  Chadwick,  Jonathan  Chad- 
wick,  Asa  Gage,  Uriah  Gage,  Jeremiah  Gage,  Peter 
Gage,  John  Griffin,  John  Haseltine,  Moses  Kimball, 
James  Kimball,  Edmund  Kimball,  Edward  Kimball, 
John  Smiley,  Nathaniel  Thurston,  Ezra  Trask,  Ben- 
jamin Walker  and  Samuel  Webster  had  built  a  good 
and  convenient  house  for  the  purpose  of  an  academy, 
for  the  education  of  youth  of  both  sexe«  in  the  West 
Parish  of  Bradford,  and  had  given  the  sum  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  the  academy.  Among  the 
successors  of  Samuel  Walker,  the  first  principal,  there 
were  many  distinguished  men.  Samuel  Greeley,  a 
native  of  Wilton,  N.  H.,  took  charge  of  the  academy 
in  180-1;  Rev.  Dr.  James  Flint,  in  1805  ;  Rev.  Abra- 
ham Durnham,  D.D.,  of  Dunbarton,  N.  H.,  in  1806 ; 
Isaac  Morrell,  of  Needham,  Mass.,  in  1807;  Samuel 
Peabody,  of  Boxford,  in  1808  ;  Rev.  Daniel  Hardy,  of 
Bradford,  in  1809-10  ;  Rev.  Luther  Bailey,  of  Canton, 
Mass.,  in  1811  ;  Hon.  Samuel  Adams,  of  Rowley, 
Richard  Kimball,  of  Bradford,  and  Rev.  Eben  Peck 
Sperry,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1812  ;  Hon.  Na- 
thaniel Dike,  of  Beverly,  in  1813 ;  Daniel  Noyes,.  in 
1814;  and  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  from  1814  to  1836, 
who  was  the  last  male  principal.  Since  1836  the 
academy  has  been  devoted  exclusively  to  the  educa- 
tion of  girls,  and  has  been  under  the  principal  charge 
of  Miss  Abigail  C.  Haseltine  (who  had  been  precep- 
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tress  from  1815  to  1836),  Miss  Abby  Haseltine  John- 
son, Miss  Annie  E.  Johnson  and  others  with  short 
terms  of  service. 

Rev.  James  Flint,  one  of  the  principals,  was  born 
in  Reading,  Mass.,  Dec.  10,  1779,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1802.  He  was  the  i)astor  ol  the  Eiust 
Church  in  Salem  from  September  19,  1825,  to 
December  17,  1851,  and  died  March  4,  1855. 
Isaac  Morrell  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1805. 
Benjamin  Greenleaf  was  born  in  Haverhill,  Septem- 
ber 25,  1786,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  1813.  His  name  is  well  known  by  teachers  and 
pupils  of  the  two  last  generations  as  that  of  the 
author  of  a  series  of  mathematical  text-books  used  in 
the  schools.  He  died  in  Bradford,  October  29, 
1864. 

But  the  East  Parish  was  not  far  behind  the  West  in 
the  cause  of  academic  education.  It  was  far  enough 
behind,  however,  to  see  the  public  schools  established 
on  a  solid  foundation,  and  aflbrditig  adequate  in- 
struction before  its  movement  was  made  towards  the 
establishment  of  an  academy.  The  eighteen  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  organization  of  the  Brad- 
ford Academy,  during  which  the  public  school  system 
had  not  thoroughly  won  popular  favor  and  support, 
enabled  that  institution  to  gain  a  reputation  so  wide- 
spread and  so  great  that  the  impetus  it  received  has 
not  even  now  perceptibly  diminished.  The  academy 
in  the  East  Parish,  coming  at  so  late  a  day,  found  it 
difficult  to  compete  with  the  privileges  of  the 
schools,  and  finally  succumbed  under  the  burden  it 
was  attempting  to  carry.  It  was  organized  in  1821, 
and  incorporated  February  7,  1822.  The  first  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  incorporation  provides  that  "  Rev. 
Gardner  B.  Perry,  Benjamin  Parker,  M.D.,  Moses 
Parker,  William  Greenough,  Jeremiah  SpofTord,  M. 
M.  S.  Ebenezer  Rollins,  Capt.  George  Savery,  Capt. 
Samuel  Tenney  and  Phineas  Parker  are  nominated 
and  appointed  trustees  of  the  said  Academy,  and 
they  are  hereby  incorporated  into  a  body  politic  by 
the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  Merrimac  Academy  in 
the  County  of  Essex."  The  act  provided  that  it  was 
established  "  for  the  education  of  youth  of  both  sexes 
in  such  languages,  and  such  of  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  as  the  trustees  may  direct."  The  academy 
building  was  raised  July  4,  1821,  and  cost  about 
nine  hundred  dollars.  In  its  most  flourishing  days 
its  pupils  numbered  from  fifty  to  seventy-five.  More 
than  one  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  Groveland 
and  vicinity  received  the  greater  part  of  their  edu- 
cation within  its  walls,  there  seeking  a  higher  educa- 
tion in  Greek  and  Latin  and  mathematics  than  the 
common  schools  afforded,  and  eagerly  taking  advant- 
age of  its  privileges.  The  academy  was  sustained 
partly  by  tuition  fees,  and  partly  by  contributions  from 
its  friends.  Its  early  preceptors  were  Stephen  Morse, 
David  L.  Nichols,  John  Tenney,  Alonzo  Chapin, 
Sylvanus  Morse,  Rufus  C.  Hardy  and  A.  J.  Saun- 
ders.   In  later  years  its  teachers  have  been  females, 
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among  whom  have  been  Misss  Hattiu  Paine   and  Miss 
Martha  and  Miss  Jenny  Tliomp«on. 

The  academy  was  burned  l?e|iteniber  1,  1870,  and 
rebuilt  in  1871  at  the  cost  of  two  thousand  dollars, 
witli  increased  accommodations.  In  1878  the  trustees 
leiised  the  academy  to  the  towu  lor  the  term  of 
ninety-nine  years,  the  consideration  being  an  agree- 
ment to  occupy  it  for  educational  and  public  pur- 
poses, and  to  assume  the  debts  of  the  academy, 
wliich  amounted  to  $1229.92.  Since  the  town  has 
occupied  it,  the  building  has  been  enlarged,  at  a 
cost  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars,  and  now  furnishes 
accommodations  for  two  schools  in  the  lower  story, 
and  for  a  Town  Hall  in  the  upper. 

The  school  system  of  tlie  town  at  the  present  time 
is  well  supported  and  well  managed.  According  to  the 
last  report  of  tlie  School  Committee,  covering  the  year 
188G,  there  were  at  that  time  ten  schools, — the  High 
School,  with  an  average  membership  of  twenty-eight, 
under  the  charge  of  K.  A.  Hutchinson  ;  the  Central 
Grammar  School,  with  an  average  membership  of 
twenty-eiglit,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Mattie  P. 
Parker;  the  South  Grammar  School,  with  an  avei'age 
membership  of  twenty-live,  under  Miss  Hattie  E. 
Boynlou  ;  the  Central  Intermediate,  with  a  member- 
ship of  forty-one,  under  Miss  Abbie  C.  Hopkinson  ; 
the  South  Intermediate,  at  various  times  under  Mrs. 
Sarah  E.  Peabody,  Miss  .\da  R.  Mason  and  .Miss  M. 
Newhall  ;  the  Eiist  Mi.xed  Sdiool,  at  dilferent  times 
under  Miss  Clara  M.  Organ  and  Miss  Amy  C.  White ; 
the  N'ortli  Primary,  with  membership  of  twenty-one, 
under  Miss  Sadie  Stiekney  ;  the  Central  Primary, 
with  a  membership  of  thirty-nine,  under  Miss  Mattie 
I.  Morse;  llie  First  South  Primary,  with  a  meniber- 
ship  of  fifty-one,  under  Miss  Eleanor  A.  Foster ;  and 
the  Second  South  Primary,  with  a  membership  of  tifty- 
four,  under  Miss  Nellie  G.  Hill.  For  the  support  of 
these  ten  scliools  the  town  appropriated  in  188(5 
§4200  for  teachers'  salaries  and  text-books  and  school 
maintenance,  $800  for  repairs  and  incidentals,  $125 
for  api)aratus  for  the  High  School,  and  received 
$227.33  from  the  Massachusetts  School  Fund, — mak- 
ing a  total  of  §48.'i2.33.  The  expenses  were  $3501  for 
salaries,  $41(5.27  for  text-books  and  supplies,  $25G.43 
for  fuel,  $15fl..58  for  repairs  and  incidentals,  $382.79 
'or  philosophical  apparatus  $118.2(), — making  a  total 
of  $4S31.;f3. 

Nor  must  the  Revolutionary  career  of  the  town  of 
Bradford,  in  which  the  East  Parish  was  prominent, 
bo  omitted  in  this  narrative.  Its  patriotism,  ita  bur- 
dens and  its  honors  were  shared  by  the  people  of  each 
parish,  and  to  tlie  history  of  each  they  legitimately 
belong.  In  1773  C'a|pt.  Daniel  Thurston  was  Repre- 
sentative of  HradCord  in  the  (ieneral  Court.  At  that 
time  the  special  grievances  of  taxation  and  the  salaries 
of  the  judges  had  created  an  excitement  which  was 
8|)reading  like  a  lire  through  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts Hay.  The  people  of  Boston  had  taken  a 
determined  stand,  and  those  of  various  other  towns 


were  extending  to  them  encouragement  and  support. 
On  the  17th  of  January,  1773,  a  town-meeting  was 
called  to  see  what  instruclions  should  be  given  to 
their  Representative  in  view  of  the  perils  which  sur- 
rounded them.  A  committee  was  appointed,  consist- 
ing of  Dudley  Carleton,  William  Greenough,  Benja- 
min Gage,  Jr.,  Thomas  Webster  and  Amos  Mullekin, 
to  draw  up  instructions,  who  subsequently  reported 
the  following  address  to  Captain  Thurston,  which  was 
ado])ted  by  the  meeting  : 

"  Sir,— AVf,  liis  majesty's  most  (liitiful  aiul  loya!  subjects,  freeholders 
iiDcI  utiier  iiiliul;itailti«,  of  the  town  of  Itraiiford,  legally  assembled  this 
7th  (lay  of  January,  177;),  take  this  opportunity  to  e,\|)re»a  our  very 
great  uneasiness  at  tlie  infringements  on  our  iiatnnil  anil  constitutional 
rights  by  many  of  the  late  measures  of  the  British  adminislmtion,  par- 
ticularly of  the  ta.\ation  of  the  Colonies  and  the  granting  of  salaries  to 
tlie  Judge.sof  the  Superior  Court, — measures  adapted,  as  we  apprehend,  to 
lay  a  fuundalion  in  time  to  render  property  precariolis,  and  to  introduce 
a  system  of  despotism  which  \%'e  cannot  but  view  with  the  utmtist  aver- 
sion and  to  which  we  caunot  snbuiit  while  possible  to  be  avoided.  We 
recommend  it  to  you,  as  our  Kepresentalive  In  General  Assembly,  to 
use  your  influence  to  obtain  redresi  of  all  our  grievances,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  inquire  whether  the  support  of  the  Judges  of  the  Superior 
Court  has  been  adequate  to  their  services,  offices  and  station,  and  if  not, 
to  use  your  iutluence  in  obtaining  suitable  grairts  autl  estublishnients  as 
may  be  thought  suHicient  to  remove  all  pretense  that  governuient  is 
not  supplied  auiunj; ourselves. 

'*  We  also  vote  tlie  thanks  of  this  town  to  the  town  of  Boston  for  the 
care  and  vigilance  they  have  discovered  for  the  rights  and  privilege's  of 
this  province  im  men,  as  t'hristians  and  as  patriots." 

Capt.  Daniel  Thurston  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  which  convened  in  Salem,  of 
which  John  Hancock  was  president,  and  also  of  the 
Second  Congress,  over  which  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  pre- 
sided. The  town  laid  in  a  store  of  ammunition  before 
hostilities  began,  and  appropriated  the  sum  of  £30  for 
its  purchase.  Minute-men  were  equipped  and  drilled, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Lexington  Capt.  Nathaniel 
Gage  nufrhed  to  Cambridge  with  forty  men,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  llill.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  town,  held  on  the  20th  of  June,  177(5,  an  address 
to  Dudley  Carleton,  the  Representaiive  of  Bradford  in 
the  General  Assembly,  was  reported  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  Thomas  Webster,  John  Burbank,  Nath- 
aniel Gage,  Benjamin  Mii/./.y  and  Capt.  John  Savory, 
and  adoj>ted  by  the  tow'n.  The  address  was  as  follows: 

'*  To  Dudley  ("'arleton,  Esii.,  representative  from  the  town  of  Bradford 
in  the  General  .\ssembty,  sir, — When  we  consider  the  despotic  plan  of 
government  adopted  by  the  King's  Ministers  and  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  to  enslave  these  American  colonies,  wo  consider  that  instead  of 
roilressins  our  grievances  they  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  repeated 
petitions  ami  remonstrances  of  all  the  united  colonies,  and  have  also 
been  and  si  ill  are  endeavoring  to  enforce  their  arbiti'ary  plans  u|)on  us 
by  spilling  our  blood,  by  burning  our  towns,  by  seizing  our  pro|)0l1y 
and  by  instigating  the  Sitvages  of  the  wilderness  and  negroes  to  take 
up  the  cause  against  us;  when  we  consider  these  tilings  it  ronscs 
our  indignation,  that  we,  who  have  always  been  lo.val  subjects  to  tiie 
King  of  Great  Britain,  should  be  so  unconstitutionally  and  inhumanely 
treated.  Such  tyninnical  Impositions  and  abuses  of  |K>wer  we  cannot,  ns 
men,  submit  to.  Therefore,  utterly  desimiring  of  a  happy  riTonciliation 
ever  taking  place  between  Great  Britain  and  their  colonies,  you  are 
hereby  desired  as  our  represenlutlvoto  use  your  utmost  endeav<ir,  that 
ourdelegates  in  Congreiw  Iw  inslrncled  to  shake  off  the  tyrannical  yoke' 
of  threat  Briliiin  and  ileclaro  these  united  colonies  lnde|a.ndent  of  that 
venal,  ciu-nipt  and  avariihuis  c<inrt  forever,  provided  no  prospects  for 
a  happy  reconcilialioii  bo  offered  which  the  lionornblo  t.\>ngress  think 
proper  to  accept ;  and  wo  hereby  engage  that  we  will,  at  the  risk  of  our 
livus  aud  fortunes,  eudouvor  to  support  and  defend  their  plans.*' 
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In  1776  also  a  committee  was  appointed,  consisting 
of  Colonel  Daniil  Thurston,  Deacon  Thomas  Kim- 
ball, Benjaiiiiu  Muzzy,  ilajor  Benjamin  Gage,  Jr., 
and  John  Biirbank,  who  reported  a  vote,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  meeting,  opposing  the  adoption  of  a 
State  Constitution  by  the  Legislature  and  Council,  to  be 
ratilicil  by  the  people,  and  proposing  the  draft  of  a 
constitution  by  the  Legislature  and  its  submission  to 
the  towns  concerned,  before  its  adoption  in  the  As- 
sembly. 

On  the  28d  of  September,  1776,  the  town  voted  to 
appropriate  £41  15«.  2rf.  for  gunlocks,  lead  and  flints; 
and  also  voted  to  pay  £14  to  each  soldier  drafted 
from  the  militia.  On  the  11th  of  October,  1779,  it 
was  voted  to  appropriate  £1995  to  hire  ten  men  to 
join  the  army  of  Washington  in  New  York.  On  the 
12th  of  June,  1780,  it  was  voted  to  raise  sixteen  men 
for  six  months,  and  on  the  28th  of  June  four  men  for 
six  months  and  nineteen  for  three  months,  and  the 
sum  of  £12,527  was  raised  to  meet  town  charges.  On 
the  12th  of  October,  1780.  the  sum  of  £43,844  10«.  M. 
"was  raised  for  town  charges,  including  the  cost  of 
10,750  pounds  of  beef,  which  the  town  had  been  called 
upon  to  furnish.  On  the  4th  of  December,  1780,  a 
call  was  made  on  the  town  for  20,642  pounds  of  beef, 
and  on  the  3d  of  January,  1781,  the  sum  of  £(31,926 
was  raised  to  defray  its  cost. 

In  1779  the  delegate  from  Bradford  in  the  Conven- 
tion to  form  a  Constitution  was  Peter  Russell,  and  the 
Constitution  was  promptly  adopted  by  the  town.  The 
most  prominent  men  of  the  town  in  military  affairs, 
most  of  whom  were  at  some  period  of  the  war  in 
active  service,  were  Capt.  Nathaniel  Gage,  Lieut. 
Daniel  Kimball,  Lieut.  Thomas  Stickney,  Lieut. 
Eliphalet  Hardy,  Lieut.  Moses  Harriman,  Lieut. 
Phineas  Col-,  Adjt.  Daniel  Hardy,  Lieut.  Abel  Kim- 
ball, Lieut.  Nathaniel  Parker,  Lieut.  Nathaniel  Plu- 
mer,  Capt.  John  Savory,  Col.  Daniel  Thurston,  Benja- 
min Muzzy,  Maj.  Benjamin  Gage,  John  Burbank, 
Thomas  Webster,  Dudley  Carleton,  William  Green- 
ough  and  Amos  Mullikeu. 

The  population  growing  up  round  the  churches  in 
the  East  Parish,  to  whose  spirilual  wants  they  minis- 
tered, amounted  in  1850  to  about  thirteen  hundred, 
which  was  only  a  little  less  than  half  of  that  of  the 
whole  town  of  Bradford.  At  that  time,  owing  to 
various  causes  of  dissatisfaction,  the  people  of  the  East 
Parish  sought  and  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation. 
One  of  these  causes,  which  may  seem  a  trivial  one  to 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  jealousies  which  often  arise 
in  small  communities,  related  to  the  post-office.  The 
only  office  in  Bradford,  up  to  the  year  1843,  wiis 
established  in  1811  and  was  located  in  the  East 
Parish,  under  the  name  of  the  Bradford  post-office. 
In  184.3  the  people  in  the  West  Parish  secured  a  new 
office  in  their  neighborhood,  and  used  sufficient  influ- 
ence with  the  Post-ofHce  Department  to  have  their 
office  called  the  Bradford  office  and  that  in  the  East 
Parish  the  East  Bradford  office.    At  that  time  George 


Savory  was  the  postmaster  at  Bradford  and  Jeremiah 
Spofford  at  East  Bradford. 

The  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  March  7, 
1850,  and  describes  the  new  township  as 

"hII  thftt  part  of  the  town  of  IJraiiford  wliicli  lies  enat  of  a  lino  be- 
giiiuin};  at  the  Merdmac  River  at  the  west  Bide  of  Jolinson's  Creek 
at  low  watt'f  luai'k;  thence  rtiuui[ig  southerly  np  the  westerly  Hide  of 
said  creek  about  70  roils  to  a  small  white  oiik  tree  ;  then  Bouth  lo  degreea 
west  80  rods  to  a  bound  on  the  southerly  side  of  the  highway  near  Jona- 
than KiuihaU's  house  ;  thence  south  54  degrees  west  80  rods  IT  links  to 
u  walnut  tree  on  the  easterly  side  of  a  road  near  the  house  of  William 
Brown  ;  thence  south  :18V^  degrees  west  l.'>4  rods  to  a  haund  at  the  north- 
erly angle  of  the  highway  ;  thence  south  45  degrees  west  149  rods  9  links 
to  a  bound  at  the  northwesterly  ancle  of  said  highway,  near  Johnson's 
Pond  ;  thence  south  27  degrees  west  to  a  bound  at  the  westerly  side  of 
said  highway  at  Boxford  line." 

The  parent  town  included  a  territory  about  seven 
miles  long,  on  the  average,  and  two  and  a  half  miles 
wide,  containing  about  ten  thousand  acres,  of  which 
about  one-half  was  set  off  to  the  new  town.  The 
bounds  of  Groveland  were  the  Merrimac  River,  West 
Newbury,  Newbury,  Georgetown,  Boxford  and  Brad- 
ford. On  the  21st  of  March,  1856,  an  act  was  passed 
by  the  General  Court  providing  that  all  that  part  of 
the  town  of  Boxford  should  be  annexed  to  Groveland, 
"beginning  ata  stone  monument  at  the  northwesterly 
corner  of  the  town  of  Georgetown  and  northeasterly 
corner  of  said  town  of  Boxford;  thence  running  south 
10  degrees  .30'  west  311  rods  5  links  on  a  line  between 
said  town  of  Georgetown  and  Boxford  to  a  stone 
monument  at  an  angle  between  said  towns;  thence 
running  on  an  angle  with  the  first-mentioned  line, 
containing  46  degrees  30'  558  rods  20  links  north- 
westerly, and  between  the  houses  of  William  Ross 
and  John  C.  Foot,  and  across  Johnson's  Pond  to  a 
stone  monument  between  the  towns  of  Bradford,  Box- 
ford and  Groveland ;  thence  running  easterly  on  a 
line  between  said  towns  of  Boxford  and  Groveland 
(which  is  the  present  dividing  line  between  said 
towns)  to  the  point  first  begun  at." 

The  larger  part  of  the  territory  of  Groveland  was 
originally  laid  out  in  lots  running  south  from  the 
river,  which  were  granted  in  the  following  order,  be- 
ginning down  the  river  at  the  easterly  end,  to  Jo- 
seph Richardson,  Jonas  Platt.s,  John  Hopkinson, 
.loseph  Bailey,  Edward  Wood,  Benjamin  Savory, 
William  Hutchens,  Ezra  Rolf,  Samuel  Tenney,  Fran- 
cis Jewett,  Samuel  Worster,  Samuel  Stickney,  John 
Hardy,  William  Hardy,  Abraham  Parker  and  Daniel 
Parker,  and  adjoining  these  was  the  Carleton  Patent. 
The  location  of  the  town  is  exceedingly  picturesque, 
lying  along  the  southerly  bank  of  the  Merrimac,  and 
not  only  beautiful  in  itself,  but  looking  out  on  the 
undulating  slopes  with  the  alternating  pasture  and 
wood  of  the  outskirts  of  Haverhill  on  the  opposite 
shore.  A  large  part  of  Johnson's  Pond,  a  fine  sheet 
of  water  on  the  Boxford  line,  is  within  the  limits  of 
the  town,  and  from  this  flows  Johnson's  Creek,  with  a 
fall  of  seventy-five  feet  to  the  river. 

The  name  "Groveland"  had  no  historic  origin, 
but  is  believed  to  have  been  suggested   by  the  exis- 
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tence  of  attractive  groves  within  its  limits,  one  or 
more  of  wliicli  liad  been  for  many  years  resorted  to 
for  amusement  and  pleasure.  Under  authority  of  the 
act  of  incorporation,  Jeremiah  Spofford,  a  justice  of 
the  peace  and  n  citizen  of  the  new  town,  issued  a 
warrant  to  Nathaniel  Ladd,  of  Groveland,  directing 
him  to  warn  its  inhabitants  to  meet  at  the  vestry  of 
the  Congregational  Church  on  the  18th  of  March, 
1850,  to  choose  town  officers  and  take  such  measures 
as  might  be  necessary  to  effect  a  settlement  between 
the  old  and  new  towns.  Jacob  W.  Reed  was  chosen 
moderator  and  Moses  Foster,  Jr.,  town  clerk.  The 
selectmen  chosen  were  Stephen  Parker,  Paul  Hop- 
kinson  and  Nathaniel  Ladd.  The  overseers  of  the 
poor  were  Phineas  Hardy,  Jacob  W.  Reed  and  Elijah 
Clark,  Jr. ;  the  town  treasurer,  Otis  B.  Merrill ; 
school  committee,  Gardner  B.  Perry,  Bryan  Morse 
and  Eufns  C.  Hardy  ;  and  the  committee  to  settle 
with  the  town  of  J5radford,  Jeremiah  iSpofford,  George 
Hudson  and  Charles  Harriman. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting,  held  April  1st,  George 
E:iton,  Moses  Foot,  Moses  Morse,  Eben  P.  Jewett^ 
Eldred  S.  Parker,  John  Tai)pan,  Reuben  Sawyer, 
Paul  Ho|)kinson,  Thomas  Burbank,  Enoch  S.  Noyes, 
Richard  Lunt  and  Manly  Hardy  were  chosen  high- 
way surveyors,  and  Burton  E.  Merrill,  Ira  Hopkin- 
son,  Jonathan  Balch,  Moses  Foot,  Allen  H.  Goss, 
Eben  E.  Morse  and  Rufus  P.  Hovcy,  tithingmen.  On 
the  same  day  the  sum  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars 
was  appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  town 
for  the  year,  and  the  sum  of  live  hundred  dollars  for 
highways. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1851,  it  was  voted  that  the 
overseers  be  authorized  to  receive  proposals  for  the 
purchase  of  a  house  or  farm  for  the  poor  of  the  tovvn_ 
and  to  report  to  the  town.  At  the  annual  meeting 
held  on  the  3d  of  March,  1851,  it  was  voted  that  the 
old  and  new  boards  of  overseers  be  authorized  to  pur- 
chase or  hire  a  farm.  Before  the  meeting  held  on  the 
7th  of  April,  it  seems  that  the  overseers  bought  a 
farm,  for  on  that  date  they  were  instructed  by  the 
town  "  to  |uirchasc  the  Connilf  farm  and  to  sell  the 
other." 

The  selectmen  chosen  each  year  since  1S50  have 
been  as  follows : 


1851. 

Cliurleet  Pcabody. 

18.S7. 

NiiUianlcl  11.  GriOlth. 

Elljuli  (Murk,  Jr. 

II.  A.Spotrord. 

Gi'ornf  iluilsun. 

GoolgcS.  Wiilkor. 

1862. 

Piiiil  IIi)i»kJii9on. 

1858. 

George  S.  Walker. 

Churltfri  IlarrimuD. 

J.  C.  Foot. 

Eilwlii  T.  CurtlH. 

TlioiiiH!)  Burbank. 

1853. 

N'jillmiil.'l  It.  <;rinitli. 

1869. 

Thdiiiati  M.  lIu|)klnsoD. 

TliUIIIUH  M.  lIopkiiiHou. 

Gourgo  llutleun. 

Kuoch  lluiTiniuii, 

Guorge  S.  Walker. 

1854. 

Tliuliiiu  M.   liopkillaou. 

18C0. 

Nutliaiik'l  Lad.l. 

Kiiocti   nuiTiiiiuu. 

ThotnuH  M.  lIn|iklnifoD. 

Jiihii  Ccurge. 

Nadmiifo!  TarkiT. 

185S. 

Nulliuiik'l  II.GrlRllh. 

1801. 

Nnllianli'l  Lail>l. 

Julili  Tiiiinv.v. 

i^uluinun  SjU'lTunl. 

Warreii  r..  Pttrkt>r. 

ChailM  W.  lIol>klii»OD. 

1856 

Nnllianli'l  11.  UrIfHtta. 

1802. 

Sanii'. 

H.  A.  SlKilTuril. 

1803. 

Nathaniel   Ladil. 

C.  A.  SImw. 

Cbnrlea  W.  liuiikiutun. 

Samuel  Balcb. 

1874. 

Charles  H.  llopkinson 

I8G4. 

Nathaniel  Ladd. 

Edward  C.  Peabodj-. 

Z.  C.  Vnidwcll. 

Nornuin  Nichols. 

Charles  \V.  llopkinson. 

1876. 

Charles  II.  Hopkinson. 

18C5. 

Same. 

Norman  Nichols. 

itoc. 

^'athaniel  Ladd. 

John  \V.  Libbey. 

Z.  C.  Wnrdwell. 

1876. 

Charles  H.  llopkinson 

James  L.  Walea. 

John  \V.  Libbey. 

1867. 

Nathaniel  Ladd. 

Edward  Harriman. 

Charles  A.  Shaw. 

1877. 

Satne. 

Paul  llopkinson. 

1878. 

Charles  11.  Hopkinson. 

1808 

Nathaniel  Ladd. 

Kdward  Harrington. 

Charles  W.  llopkinson. 

(  harUs  F.  Stiles. 

E.  T.  Curtis. 

1879. 

Charles  H.  Hopkinson 

18C9. 

Nathaniel  Ladd. 

John  V.  Libbey. 

Kdwin  llopkinson. 

Thomas  P.  Harriman. 

Charles  F.  Stiles. 

1880. 

&tnie. 

1870. 

Nathaniel  Ladd. 

ISSl. 

Same. 

IMwin  llopkinson. 

1882. 

Charles  N.  Hard}'. 

Edwin  T.  Curtis. 

S4imuel  Gage. 

1871. 

Moses  Foster. 

Gardner  P.  Ladd. 

Nathaniel  H.  Griffith. 

1883. 

Gardner  P.  Ladd. 

CbiirlcsA.  .Shaw. 

W.  S.  I'eabody. 

1872. 

Edwin  T.  Curtis. 

Abel  S.  Ilarrinuin. 

D.  H.  Stickney. 

1884. 

Same. 

Charles  II.  llopkinson. 

issr,. 

Same. 

Enoch  Harriman. 

1880. 

Gardner  P.  Ladd. 

Mark  Griffln. 

Ellsworth  P.  Nichols. 

1873. 

Cliarles  H.  llopkinson. 

Penjainia  Home. 

Edwanl  C.  Peubody. 

1887. 

Same. 

Enoch  Ilarrinuin. 

The  moderators,  clerks  and  treasurers  have  been  as 
follows : 

18.10.  Jacob  W.  Reod,  mudenitor  ;  MoseB  Foster,  Jr.,  ckrk  ;  OUs  B. 
j^Ierrill,  tn-iisurur. 

1851.  AlbioD  M.  Merrill,  moderator;  Tra  Hopkinson,  clerk  ;  Charles 
G,  SaTory,  Ircnsurer. 

1852  Albion  M.  Merrill,  moderator  ;  Joseph  Savory,  clerk  ;  George 
Uudcion,  treasurer. 

18r.3.  Albion  M.  Merrill,  moderator  ;  George  S.  Walker,  clerk  ;  Kdwin 
T.  Curtis,  trensurer. 

1854.  Albion  M.  Morrill,  moderator;  Edwin  Hopkinson,  clerk;  John 
S.  Ladd,  trfiisiircr. 

1855.  Kben  P.  Jewett,  moderator  ;  George  S.  Walker,  clerk  ;  Moses 
Foster,  Jr.,  treasurer. 

1856.  George  W.  Hopkinson,  moderator  ;  George  Hudflon,  clerk  ;  Moses 
Foster,  Jr.,  treasurer. 

1857.  GoorRo  W.  Hopkinson,  moderator;  William  Hopkinson,  clerk  ; 
William  llopkinson,  treasurer. 

1858.  George  W.  Hopkinson,  moderator;  J.  M.  Spofford,  clerk;  Wm. 
Hopkinson,  treasurer. 

1859.  Geurgo  W.  Hopkinson,  moderator  ;  J.  M.  Siwfford,  clerk;  J.  M. 
Spofford,  treasurer, 

1800.  George  W.  Hopkinson,  moderator;  J.  M.  SpofTord,  clerk;  J.  M. 
SpofToiti,  treasurer. 

1861,  George  W.  Hopkinson,  moderator:  Morris  Spofford,  clerk; 
Morris  SiwfVord,  treasurer. 

1802.  Kt)en  S.  Jewett,  modenitor;  Morris  Spofford,  dork  ;  Morris 
SpofTord,  treasurer. 

}»{\:i.  Chiirles  D.  Page,  moderator;  Morris  Spofford,  clerk ;  MorrU 
SpofTord,  trensurer. 

IHiA.  Otis  H.  Merrill,  moderator  ;  Morris  SpofTord,  clerk  ;  Morris  Spof- 
ford, treasurer. 

1805.  Otis  n.  Slerrill,  moderator;  Charles  H.  Uupkiuson,  clerk  ;  Chas. 
n.  Hupkiiifton,  treasurer. 

ISt.e.  Tlionms  M.  Hopkinson,  moderator ;  Charles  H.  Hopkinson, 
clerk  ;  Charles  H.  Hupkiuson,  treasurer. 

1807.  L'riiih  (i.  SpofTord,  muderatur ;  Charles  II.  Hopkinson,  clerk; 
Charles  II.  Hopkinson,  trea-urt-r. 

186.<«.  Tlioniiis  M.  llopkinson,  moderator;  Charles  U.  Hopkinson, 
clerk  ;  Charles  H.  llopkiustm,  treasurer. 

18G9.  Otis  It.  Merrill,  moderator;  Charles  H.  Hopkinson,  clerk  ;  Chas. 
H.  Hopkinson,  treasurer. 

1870.  Otis  B.  Merrill,  moderator;  Charles  II.  llopkinson,  clerk  ; 
Charles  U.  Hopkinson,  treasurer. 
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1S71.  Otis  B.  Merrill,  moderator;  Cb«rlc«  H.  HopkinBon,  clerk  ;  Chas. 
H.  Hopkiiison,  treoBiirpr. 

1ST:;.  Thuuias  M.  Hoi'kin8(>n,  iiiotlomtur  ;  Charles  H.  lIoi^kiiiBmi, 
clerk  ;  Gnrxlner  1'   I.iulii,  ti-ensurer. 

l'7:i.  lUis  11.  Merrill,  DKnieiutor ;  Charles  11.  Hopkinson,  clerk; 
Gardner  T.  Lndil,  treasurer. 

1874.  Otis  B.  Merrill,  moderator  ;  Charles  H.  Ilopkiiison,  clerk  ;  Gard- 
ner P.  Ladd,  treasurer. 

1875.  Otis  B.  Merrill,  moderator;  Charles  H.  Hopkinaou,  clerk  ;  Gard- 
ner P.  Ladd,  treasurer. 

1S76.  Otis  It.  Merrill,  moderator;  Charles  H.  HopkinsoD,  clerk  ;  Gard- 
ner P.  Ladti.   treasurer. 

1877.  Otis  B.  Merrill,  moderator;  Charles  II.  HopkiDson,  clerk  ;  Gard- 
ner P.  Ladd,  trcasui-er. 

1878.  Otis  B.  Merrill,  moderator;  Charles  H.  HopkinsoD,  clerk  ;  Gard- 
ner P.  Ladd,  treasurer. 

1879.  OtisB.  Merrill,  moderator;  Charles  H.  Hopklnson,  clerk  ;  Gard- 
ner P.  Ladd,  treasurer. 

1850.  Otis  B.  Merrill,  moderator:  Charles  II.  Ilopkinson,  clerk;  Gard- 
ner P.  Ladd,  treasurer. 

1881.  Otis  B.  Merrill,  moderator ;  Charles  n.  Hopkiusoii,  clerk  ;  Gard- 
ner P.  Ladd,  treasurer. 

1882.  Otis  B.  Merrill,  moderator  ;  Charles  H.  Hopkinson,  clerk  ;  Gard- 
ner P.  Ladd,  treasurer. 

1883.  Otis  B.  Merrill,  moderator;  Charles  H.  Hopkinson,  clerk  ;  Gard- 
ner P.  Ladd,  treasurer.  ■ 

1884.  Otis  B.  Merrill,  moderott  I ;  Chalres  H.  Hopkinson,  clerk ;  Gard- 
ner P.  Ladd,  treasurer. 

1885.  E.  P.  Jewett,  moderator  ;  Charles  H.  Hopkinson,  clerk  ;  Gard- 
ner P.  Ladd,  treasurer. 

1886.  Edwin  T.  Curtis,  moderator;  J.  B.  P.  Ladd,  clerk  ;  Gardner  P. 
Ladd,  treasurer. 

1887.  Charles  H.  Hopkinson,  moderator ;  J.  B.  P.  Ladd,  clerk  ;  Gard- 
ner P.  Ladd,  treasurer. 

The  Representatives  to  the  General  Court  have 
been  chosen  as  follows  : 

1850.  atoses  Foster. 
18M.  Albion  M.  Merrill. 
1852.  Xone. 
18.i:i.  Xone. 

1854.  Nathan  Purley. 

1855.  John  Tenuey. 

1856.  John  Tenney. 

1857.  From  the  Fourth  Representative  District  of  Essex  County  com- 
posed of  Georcetown  and  Groveland,  Mark  F.  Edmunds,  of  Georgetown. 

1858.  Edwin  B.  George,  of  Groveland. 

1859.^  From  District  No.  G,  composed  of  the  same  towns,  Samuel  Hood, 
of  Georgetown. 

18C0.  George  W.  Hopkinson,  of  Groveland. 
1861.  .Joseph  J.  Stickney,  of  Georgetown. 
18G2.  Thomas  M.  Hopkinson,  of  Groveland, 
184)3.  Charles  Beecher,  of  Georgetown. 

1864.  D.  H.  Stickney, of  Groveland. 

1865.  0.  B.  Tenney,  of  Georgetown. 

1806.  From   District  No.  5,  composed   of  the  towns  of   Georgetown, 
Groveland  and  Boxford,  Joseph  C  Stacy,  of  Groveland. 
18G7.  Roscoo  W.  Gage,  of  Uoxfurd. 
18G8.  John  G.  Barnes,  of  Georgetown. 
18C9.  Zena^  C.  Wardwell,  of  Groveland. 

1870.  Stephen  Osgood,  of  Georgetown. 

1871.  Leverett  Hopkinson,  of  Groveland. 

1872.  Chorles  Perley,  of  Boxford. 

1873.  Joseph  E.  IJailey,  of  Georgetown, 

1874.  Daniel  P.  llo])kiuson,  of  Groveland. 

1875.  Sherman  Nelson,  of  Georgetown. 

187G.  From  District  No.  17,  composed  of  the  towns  of  Georgetown, 
Groveland  and  Bradford,  CbarU-sStickucy,  of  Groveland. 

1877.  ChaunceyO.  Noyes,  of  Georgetown, 

1878.  .\lbert  Kimball,  of  Bradford. 

1879.  Andrew  J.  Huntress,  of  Groveland. 

1880.  George  H.  Carleton,  of  Georgetown. 

1881.  Albert  E.  Towne,  of  Bradf.ird. 

1882.  W.  Scott  Pcabody,  of  Bradford. 

1883.  Simeon  T.  Peakes,  of  Georgetown. 

1884.  John  B.  Farrsr,  of  Bradfurd. 


1885.  Mosoly  D.  Chase,  of  Georgetown. 
1880.  Nathaniel  E.  Ludd,  of  Groveland. 
Ins".  Williiini  A.  lintler,  of  Ooorgetuwn. 

In  1863  Gardner  P.  Ladd,  of  Groveland,  was  a  delegate  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Conveution. 

When  the  Warof  theRebcUion  brokeoutthecitizens 
of  Groveland  at  oncetook  active  steps  towards  the  per- 
forinaiice  of  their  share  of  patridtic  duties.  At  a  town- 
mectiiig  held  on  the  30th  of  April,  18(jl,  it  was  voted 
"to  choose  a  committee  consisting  of  E.  B.  George, 
Elijah  Clark,  John  C.  Foot,  Nathaniel  H.  GrilHth 
and  D.  H.  Stickney,  who  shall  furnish  all  persons 
who  are  called  into  active  service  for  this  town  with 
all  necessary  articles,  and  to  provide  for  their  families 
during  their  absence  at  the  expense  of  the  town."  It 
was  also  voted  "that  all  volunteers  from  this  town  in 
regularly  organized  companies,  holding  themselves 
liable  to  instant  call  to  the  service  of  their  country, 
and  in  constant  drill  to  prepare  themselves  for  ser- 
vice, to  be  paid  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  per  month  by 
the  town  while  so  employed.'' 

The  latter  vote  continued  in  operation  until  the  22d 
of  the  following  June,  when  it  was  annulled,  and  at 
the  same  date  the  duties  of  the  committee  chosen  on 
the  30th  of  April  were  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Se- 
lectmen. 

On  the  19lh  of  July,  1802,  the  town  voted  to  pay  a 
bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  each  soldier  enlist- 
ing before  August  5th  for  three  years  to  fill  the  quota 
of  twenty-one  then  required  of  the  town.  On  the 
26th  of  July  the  bounty  was  increased  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  On  the  13th  of  August,  18G2, 
a  bounty  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  offered 
for  enlisiments  for  nine  months  to  the  extent  of  the 
required  quota.  On  the  12th  of  December,  1862,  it  was 
voted  to  pay  no  more  bounties  to  nine  months'  men, 
and  to  authorize  the  selectmen  to  fill  the  quota  of 
the  town  with  three  years'  men  on  the  best  possible 
terms.  On  the  8th  of  April,  1864,  the  selectmen  were 
authorized  to  pay  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  for  each  enlistment  to  fill  the  quota  then  re- 
quired of  the  town.  On  the  Ist  of  August,  1864,  it 
was  voted  to  procure  subscriptions  for  additions  to 
the  bounty  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars 
offered  by  the  town,  and  it  was  i'lso  voted  to  guaran- 
tee to  each  soldier  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  On  the  15th  of  .\ugust  the  committee  having 
the  subscriptions  in  charge  reported  that  they  had  re- 
ceived the  sum  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty-four  dollars  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  sub- 
scribers. On  the  10th  of  February,  1865,  the  select- 
men were  authorized  to  furnish  the  soldiers  required 
of  the  town  on  the  most  favorable  terms,  and  draw  on 
the  town  treasurer  for  the  necessary  funds.  These 
are  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  votes  passed  by  the  town 
during  the  war,  and  they  show  no  signs  of  hesitation 
to  meet  fully  and  promptly  every  call  upon  its  patri- 
otism and  resources. 

The  following  is  as  complete  a  list  of  soldiers  en- 
listed at  various  times  as  can  be  made  up   from  the 
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records.  It  contains  the  names  of  only  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight,  while  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  were 
credited  to  the  town.  It  is  probable  that  the  re- 
maining twenty-six  were  soldiers  credited  to  the  town 
by  the  State,  unknown  to  the  town  authorities. 


Kegt. 

Juhn  G.  Jl.  Adams,  3  JT8 Wth 

Isaac  N   Adams,  a  yrs IDtli 

George  H.  Adams Navy 

Enoch  T.  Adams,  KliJdys,,  17th  Un. 

Will.  Aufoilh,  3  jra 3d  Cav. 

James  J.  Audensou,  3  yrs.,  1st  U. 

Art. 

Hiram  T.  Balcb,  9  mos 48th 

E.  Grovehind  llradford,  I  yr.,  4th 

II.  Art. 

Joseph  \.  Backs,  3  yrs 3d 

Vim.  A.Balch,  100 days, lyr,  17th 

Un. 

C.  T.  Balch,  101)  dys 17th  Un. 

Eugene C.  Brown,  IUlldys.,17lh  Uu 

Edwin  F.  Berdge,  3  yrs llth 

Cloirles  H.  Brown,  1  yr,  4th  H.  A. 
John  E.  Brown,  1  yr...4th  H,  Art. 

Moses  Brown,  3  yrs 33d 

Lanrentiu  Bailey,  3  yre 17th 

John  A.  Bucon,  9  mths 5(ttli 

Charles  Boynton,  3  yra 10th 

Joseph  Banks,  3  yrs 33d 

Marcus  M.  Chase. 

■William  Carr,  3  yrs 12th 

Wallace  N.  Clii«c.  3  yrs 33d 

■Wlllard  K.  Chase. 
Leonard  J.  Chase. 

Amos  I'.  Chuse,  3  yrs 3.3d 

Charles  II.  Cainmett,  3  yre 17th 

John  N.Cromhie,  100  dy8.,17th  Un. 

George  C.  Curtis,  3  yn 33d 

Thomas  W.  Crombie,  9  mos. ..48th 

George  K.  Danforlh,  9  mos 48th 

John  Donaldson,  3  yrs llth 

Adolphus  Danforth,  3  yrs llth 

Michael  Dow,  3  yrs ICth 

Wni.  a.  Katon,  3  yrs 2.)d 

Levurett  Fegan,  3  yrs. ...3d  H.  Art. 
John  Fcgan. 

Hiram  S.  Foye,  9  mos 48th 

George  II.  Foster,  3  yr»    19th 

Charles  C.  French,  3  yrs 19th 

Charles  A.  Foster,  3  yrs 33d 

Frank  M.  Foster,  9  mos 48th 

William  P.  Foster,  3  yrs.,  Isl  II.  A. 
Calvin  A.  Farrington,  3  yrv.,  1st  II. 

Art. 

Thomas  K.  Oilman,  3  yrs 17th 

Frank  Grilhth,   luO  days,  1  year, 

17th  Un. 

George  W.  Gote,  3  yrs 3.3d 

Michael  Glisple 4th  Cav. 

Thomas  George,  llKI  days,  17th  Un. 

MaliHcl  C.  Hardy,  9  mos 48tll 

Bylv.,nuB  W.  Manly,  3  ym 19th 

Era»lu»  G.  Ham,  3  yre 19th 

Warren  il    Hardy,  3  yrs 3;ld 

Charles  F.  Ilanly,  3  yrs 33d 

Win.  Holmes,  3  yrs I9th 

Alhert  I,.  Ilanly,  3  ym.M  II.  Art. 

Allen  Hardy,  3  yrs 3d  U.  Art. 

John  Ilarrinian,  9  niofl.. 48tli 

BeliJ.  I,.  Ilanly,  U  mos. 48lh 

John  Hershel,  9  iiios 48th 

Charle.  S.  Hernliol,  1  yr.,4th  II.  A- 

Gmnvillo  llershel,  3  yrs. 17th 

Fmiik  A.  Hall,   UK)  days,   1  year, 

17th  Uu. 


Rcgt. 
Sumner  G.  Harlly,  3  yrs.,  3d  II.  A. 
Lowell  H.  IlopklnsGn,3  yr8...1ltli 
Stelvin  Hopkiiison,  3yrs.,  2dII.  A. 

Aaron  W.  Hardy,  Onios 48th 

Lyman  Hopktrison,  1  yr.,  4th  H.  A. 
Kufus  llopkinson,  3  yr».,  3d  II.  A* 
Leverett  Uopkinson,  1  year. 
Paul  llopkiusou,  1  year. 
Win.  II.  llopkinson,  I  year. 
Wendell  Hopkiusou,  lOUdays,  17th 

Un. 

John  H.  nardy,  1st,  9  mo9 48th 

James  W.  Ilollister,  3  years. 

John  H.  Hardy  (3d),  9  mos 48th 

David  S.  Hardy,  3  years. 

Asa  F.  Hardy,  9  mos 48th 

John  F.  Hoyt. 

John  H.  Hardy,  9  mos 48th 

James  P.  Ivory,  3  yrs llth 

George  II.  Johnson,  3  yrs llth 

Samuel  E.  Jones,  3  yra 19th 

Horace  Jaques,  3  yre 59th 

Charles  H.  Ki!iibiill,3yr8.,4th  Cav. 
Asa  Kimball,  3  years. 

Marcus  Kiniliall,  3  yrs 19th 

James  91.  Kimball,  3  years. 
Jeremiah  B.  P.  Ladd,  3  years. 

Robert  Lover,  3  yrs 2d  C«v. 

Nathaniel  K.  Ladd,  3  yrs 33d 

Nathaniel  I.ovebiud,  3  yrs 19th 

Wm.  D.  Mitchell,  3  yrs 17th 

Charles  H.  Mitchell,  9nioa 48th 

John  Jlacou,  3  yrs Ifith 

George  R.  Mitchell,  9  mo«.....48th 

John  ^lalone,  3  yrs .2d  Car. 

Augustus  K.  Noyes,  3  yrs. llth 

Darius  H.  Nelson,  9  mos .48th 

Edwin  C.  Noyes. 

George  A.  Ordway,  3  yoars. 

Henry  N.  Page,  1  yr.,  4th  H.  Art. 

Charles  Parker,  9  mos 48th 

Bufus  E.  Parker,  9  mos 60th 

Charles  K.  IVabody,  3  yrs 12th 

Samuel  T.  Perry,  3  yn 17th 

Wm.  S.  Perry,  3  yrs 33d 

Eustace  G.  Parker,  3  yis 19tli 

Aaron  B.  Parker,  I  yr 4th  H.  A. 

Eugene  Parker,  3  years. 

Gilman  N.  Parker,  3  yre I9th 

Orlando  S.  Paris,  3  yrs Navy 

Morrison  Proctor,  3  yre 17t!i 

Benj.  F.  Pike,  3  yeare. 

Daniel  S.  Pike.  3  yrs 3.3d 

Olivers.  Itundlett,  3  yra 19th 

Elbridge   A.   Kichardsun,  1   year, 

17tli  Un. 

John  P.  nundletl,  3  yrs 3.3d 

Edward  nicliardson,  lOO  days,  17th 

Un. 

Henry  O.  Bollins,  9  mos. 48lh 

Henry  0  Uice,  3  yrs 12lh 

Enoch   H.  Rickor,  lUtt  days,   17lh 

Un. 

Edwaiil  C.  Bicker,  3  yre 3.3.1 

Wm.  II.  Bicker,  llHi  days,  17th  Un 

Thomiis  W.  Spiller,  3  yrs llth 

George  Sltles. 

Thomas  .\.  Sides,  9  nio« 50th 

Wm.  O.  SIdM,  9  moa 90th 


Rcgt. 

Timothy  A.  Stacey,  3  yre 3id 

Joseph  C.  Stacey,  3  jrs :i3d 

John  M.  Slacey,  3  yrs 19th 

Albert  C.  Staeey,  3  yrs 33d 

Moses  H.  Stickuey,  3  yra 33d 

Chas.  II.  Smith,  100  days,  17th  Un. 
Edward  Savory,  1  yr.,  4tli  II.  Art. 
Charles  It.  Somes,  I  yr.,  4Ih  U.  A. 
Nathan  .'^argent,  1  yr.,  4th  H  Art. 
Warren  Sargent,  1  yr.,  4tli  il.  Art. 

Oscar  F.  Stevens,  9  mos flth 

Edwin  T.  Stevens,  3  yre.,  3d  H.  A. 

Peter  Stillman,  3  yrs 19th 

Peter    Stillman   re*enl.,    3  yeare, 
lath. 

Oscar  Jl.  Stickney.  9  mos 48th 

I.  B.  Sanborn,  9  mos 48th 


Kegt. 
Charles  H.  Tandy,  loO  days,  17th 

Un. 

A.  DanaTorrey,  3  yre 19th 

Charles  D.  Twouibly,  3  yrs.,  3d  H. 

Art. 

Charles  W.  Watkins,  3  mos. 6th 

James  .■<.  \Val<h,  lOHdays,  17th  Uo. 

Henry  B.  Webber,  3  yre I7th 

Wellington  B.  Webber,  3  mos..6tb 

George  H.  Wiggin,  9  mos 48th 

Justin  B.  Wood,  1  yr.,  4th  H.  Art. 

George  Willey Navy 

Cyrus  B.  Wiggin,  9  mos 5uth 

Luther  P.  Witlium,  I  yr.,  4th  H.  A. 
Joseph  A.  Walsh,  100  days,  17th 

Uu. 
Wm.  Young,  3  yrs.,  ICth  Light  Bat. 


Of  these,  Isaac  N.  Adams  was  wounded  at  Antie- 
tam,  and  died  8ciitember  22,  18(52,  Charles  IJoynton 
was  killed  on  the  Peninsula  in  1862,  William  Carr 
died  of  wounds  received  at  Gettysburg,  John  Fe- 
gan  and  David  S.  Hardy  died  in  Andersonville  Pri- 
son, Frank  M.  Foster  and  .John  Harriman  died  in 
Louisiana,  Granville  Hci>hel  dieil  of  wounds  in  North 
Carolina,  Asa  Kimball  died  in  Libby  Prison,  Nathan- 
iel Loveland  was  killed  on  the  Peninsula,  Darius  H. 
Nelson  was  killed  at  Port  Hudson,  William  S.  Perry 
died  in  Washington,  John  M.  Stacy  died  in  Wash- 
ington, Moses  W.  Stickney  died  in  Phihidelphia,  Ed- 
ward C.  Ricker  died  at  Falmouth,  and  Ciiarles  W. 
Watkins  waskillcil  at  Cold  Harbor.  Edwin  F.  15erdge, 
Marcus  M.  Chase,  Willard  K.  Cha.se,  Leonard  J. 
Chase,  Jlicbael  Glister,  William  D.  Mitchell,  Charles 
H.  Mitchell  and  William  O.  Sides  are  stated  in  the 
town  records  to  have  died  but  whether  of  wounds  or 
disease  there  is  no  record  to  show. 

The  whole  number  of  men  furnished  during  the 
war  was  one  hundred  and  eightyrfive,  of  whom  seven 
were  officers.  The  total  sum  of  money  appropriated 
for  war  purposes  was  §27,812.57.  A  marble  shaft  was 
erected  on  the  common  in  memory  of  the  dead  soldiers 
of  the  war  and  dedicated  in  ]8()6.  In  1867  the 
Charles  Sumner  Post,  No.  107,  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  was  known  as  the  L.  B.  Schwabc  Post, 
and  its  name  was  subsequently  changed  to  the  one  it 
nrw  bears  in  honor  of  the  late  distinguished  Senator. 

On  the  8th  of  >Liy,  1808,  Francis  Sar{,'eiit,  William 
Gunnison  and  John  S.  Poycn,  all  residents  of  what  is 
now  Merrimac,  were,  with  their  associates,  incorpo- 
rated as  the  West  Aiuesbury  Branch  Railroad  Com- 
pany, with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  and  lifiy  thousand 
dollars.  They  were  authorized  to  locate  within  two 
years  a  road  from  "  West  Anicsbury  near  the  Four 
Corners,  thence  westerly  near  the  house  of  Joseph  R. 
Thomas,  thence  more  northerly  to  the  State  line  near 
a  corner  of  Newton,  there  to  connect  with  any  rail- 
road which  may  be  authorized  by  the  laws  of  New 
Hampshire  from  said  Stale  line  to  a  point  on  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  or  from  said  State  line  to 
a  point  on  the  State  line  separating  Haverhill  from 
Plaistow,  near  the  house  of  James  Brickett,  and  from 
said  last-named  point  may  locate,  construct  ami  main- 
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tain  and  operate  a  railroad  in  said  town  of  Haver- 
hill to  H  point  on  the  Uoston  and  Maine  Railroad  not 
less  than  one  mile  northerly  I'roiu  the  depot  in 
Haverhill." 

On  the  12th  of  Jnne,  ISOO,  they  were  authorized  to 
so  ehange  the  location  as  to  eoinnience"  at  some  con- 
venient point  in  West  Aniewbury  and  run  through 
said  town  to  the  east  part  of  the  town  of  Haverhill, 
thence  through  said  eiisterly  part  of  Haverhill  to  the 
Merriiuae  lil  ver,  at  or  near  the  Rock's  Bridge  and  cross 
the  river  hy  a  new  hridgeor  by  building  suitable  struc- 
tures on  the  present  bridge,  on  such  terms  as  may  be 
agrccil  ujion  by  the  County  Commissioners  of  Essex 
County,  Haverhill,  >Vest  Isewbury  and  Amesbury, 
thence  through  West  ^Xewbnry  and  Groveland  to  the 
railroad  in  Groveland."  The  town  of  Groveland  was 
also  authorized  to  subscribe  for  stock  not  exceeding 
live  per  cent,  of  its  assessed  valuation.  The  result  of 
the  whole  matter  was  that  Groveland  did  not  sub- 
scribe and  the  road  was  built  on  one  of  the  routes 
mentioned  in  the  original  act  of  incorporation. 

For  many  years  prior  to  1826  there  was  no  estab. 
lished  ferry  across  the  river  at  Bradford.  Muliken's 
ferry,  at  West  Bradford,  was  established  In  1745,  and 
continued  in  operation  until  the  Haverhill  bridge  was 
built,  in  1794.  After  that  time  the  scattering  travel 
at  points  below,  as  far  as  Ea.*t  Bradford,  was  accom- 
modated by  individual  enterprise,  which  was  far  from 
satisfactory.  Under  the  lead  of  Dr.  Jeremiah  Spofford, 
subscriptions  for  the  establishment  of  a  chain  ferry 
were  raised,  and  a  stock  company  formed  which  carried 
on  its  busine-s  with  profit,  until  the  construction  of  the 
iron  bridge  in  1871.  The  increase  of  travel  from  Grove- 
land and  West  Newbury  and  other  points  to  Haver- 
hill rendered  at  this  time  better  accommodations  nec- 
essary, and  in  response  to  a  petition  to  the  General 
Court,  an  act  was  passed  March  6,  1870,  requiring 
the  coHHty  commissioners  within  two  years,  to  con- 
struct a  suitable  bridge,  and  assess  its  cost  in  such  pro- 
portions as  they  thought  just  on  the  county  of  E-sey, 
the  city  of  Haverhill  and  the  towns  of  WestXewbury 
and  Groveland.  On  the  20th  of  July,  1870,  the  com- 
missioners laid  out  the  bridge  and  at  once  set  about 
its  construction.  Its  cost  was  ^84,902.70,  of  which 
the  sum  of  $38,233.22  was  assesed  on  the  county,  .S26,- 
904.85  on  the  city  of  Haverhill,  $11,328..36  on  the 
town  of  Groveland  and  §8490.27  on  the  town  of  West 
Newbury.  The  bridge  was  opened  April  10,  1872.  In 
the  spring  of  1881  the  bndge  fell,  and  by  an  act  of 
the  Legislature,  passed  on  the  20th  of  March,  the  com- 
missioners were  authorized  to  rebuild  it  and  assess  the 
cost  as  before.  In  April  the  commirsioners  decided 
to  build  a  new  bridge,  and  its  cost  of  873,105,40  was 
assessed,  836,552.70  on  the  county,  828,197.78  on 
thecity  of  Haverhill,  S5744  on  the  town  of  Groveland 
and  82010.92  on  the  town  of  West  Newbury.  In  1877 
the  Haverhill  and  Groveland  Street  Railway  was  built, 
which  crosses  the  bridge.  It  has  since  been  extended 
to  West  Newbury,  thus  adding  a  new  tributary  to  the 


enterprising  city  of  Haverhill,  which  should  have 
been  secured  to  Newburyport.  While  on  this  point  it 
may  not  be  impertinent  to  suggest  that  the  people  of 
Newburyport  might  find  it  for  their  interest,  not  only 
to  build  a  horse  railway  to  West  Newbury,  their  neigh- 
boring town,  but  also  to  extend  their  Amesbury  road 
to  Merrimac. 

Besides  the  Congregational  and  Methodist  Church- 
es, of  which  mention  has  been  made  as  organizations  in 
existence  at  the  timeof  the  incorporation  of  the  town, 
there  are  others  which  have  sprung  up  since  that 
time,  all  of  which  are  in  that  part  of  the  town  known 
as  South  Groveland.  In  1855,  through  the  enterprise 
mainly  of  Jacob  W.  Reed,  a  church  was  built  in 
that  section,  which,  for  a  time,  was  occupied  by  va- 
rious denominations.  That,  however,  has  disappeared. 
Since  that  time  the  St.  James  Episcopal  Church  has 
been  built,  in  which  a  flourishing  society  holds  its 
Sabbath  service.  The  church,  complete  and  ready  for 
occupation,  was  the  gift  of  E.  J.  M.  Hale,  of  Haver- 
hill, the  owner  of  a  large  manufacturing  establish- 
ment in  its  neighborhood.  The  last  officiating  cler- 
gyman was  Rev.  Albert  E.  George,  but  at  present  it 
is  without  a  pastor.  The  St.  Patrick's  Catholic 
Church  has  been  also  built,  Mr.  Hale  contributing 
the  laud  on  which  it  stands  and  a  liberal  sum  also 
towards  defraying  the  cost  of  its  construction.  Rev. 
Edward  Murphy,  of  Georgetown,  has  the  present 
charge  of  this  church. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1828,  Moses  Parker,  Jeremi- 
ah Spoflbrd  and  Benjamin  Parker,  and  their  associ- 
ates, were  incorporated  as  the  Bradford  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company.  After  the  incorporation  of  the 
town,  on  the  29th  of  April,  1850,  the  name  of  the 
company  was  changed  to  the  Groveland  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  and  on  the  14th  of  April,  1855, 
its  charter  was  renewed  ibr  twenty-eight  years,  from 
March  8,  1850.  Its  present  officers  are  Moses  Foster 
president  and  Nathaniel  H.  Griffith  secretary.  The 
company  pays  its  expenses  and  losses  by  assessments 
on  deposit  notes,  which,  on  the  31st  of  December, 
1886,  amounted  to  8104,852.69,  while  the  amount  at 
risk  at  that  date  was  §1,015,799. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1869,  Nathaniel  H.  Griffith, 
Nathaniel  Ladd  and  Edwin  T.  Curtis,  and  their  asso- 
ciates, were  incorporated  as  the  Groveland  Savings 
Bank,  and  the  officers  of  the  company  were  Moses 
Foster  president  and  Nathaniel  H.  Griffith  treasurer. 
After  being  in  operation  sixteen  years  its  aflairs 
were  gradually  wound  up. 

The  industries  of  Groveland,  though  now  except 
in  South  Groveland  well-nigh  extinct,  have  in  the 
past  been  varied  and  extensive.  At  a  very  early  date 
the  advantages  of  Johnson's  Creek  were  discovered, 
and  in  1670  a  grist-mill  was  built  on  that  stream.  In 
1684  the  town  of  Bradford  received  jiroposals  from 
Richard  Thomas,  of  Rowley,  and  John  Perle,  of 
Marblehead,  to  set  up  a  corn-mill  on  the  creek. 
Mills   were   also   built   there   by   Edward    Carleton, 
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Phineas  Carleton  and  Aaron  Parker.  In  1740  Joseph 
Kimball  and  Elipbalet  Hardy  built  mills.  In  17G0 
Thomas  Carleton  establishei  a  fulling-mill  on  the 
creek,  and  in  1790  Retier  Parker  built  a  lanyard.  In 
the  same  year  William  Tenney,  Jr.,  established  a 
chaise-factory,  which  flourished  for  thirty  years.  In 
1784  Francis  Kimball  used  the  waters  of  the  stream 
for  a  saw-mill,  and  Benjamin  Morris  for  a  fulling-mill. 

Rev.  Gardner  B.  Perry,  of  East  Bradford  (now 
Groveland),  stated,  in  an  historical  addre-ss  delivered 
in  1820,  that  up  to  that  time  there  had  been  on  the 
creek  four  saw-mills,  five  grist-mills,  three  fulling- 
mills  and  two  bark-mills. 

In  1820  there  were  in  the  East  Parish  five  tan- 
yards  in  active  operation,  the  first  of  which,  in 
point  of  time,  was  established  by  Shubael  Walker, 
who  removed  his  business  from  the  West  Parish. 
In  connection  with  the  preparation  of  leather  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  sprang  up,  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  production  of  a  coarse  article  which  found  its 
market  in  the  Southern  States  and  the  West  Indies. 
Jesse  Atwood  carried  on  a  chocolate-factory,  Stephen 
Foster  the  manufacture  of  brass  and  pewter  buckles, 
Jotham  Hunt  the  coopering  business,  Moses  Parker 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  and  others  were  engaged 
in  making  bricks  and  straw  bonnets.  Nor  was  ship- 
building neglected.  In  this  industry  Bradford 
shared  to  a  limited  e.xtcnt  a  business  which  was  car- 
ried on  so  extensively  in  the  towns  on  the  Merrimac 
nearer  the  sea. 

Until  about  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  Grove- 
land  the  waters  of  Johnson's  Creek  had  only  been 
utilized  by  the  smaller  mills,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made.  These,  however,  gradually  disappeared. 
In  ]S.'i7,  William  Perry  removed  to  the  East  Parish, 
from  Bridgewater,  and  built  a  brass  foundry,  which 
in  1843  was  converted  into  a  shoe-thread  factory, 
carried  on  by  Perry  &  Swett.  In  1854  it  became 
the  property  of  E.  A.  Straw  of  Manchester,  N.  H., 
and  Nathaniel  Webster,  of  Amcsbury,  who  converted 
it  into  a  factory,  for  the  manufacture  of  seamless 
bags.  In  1859  it  was  ]nirch.ised  by  E.  J.  JI.  Hale, 
of  Haverhill,  who  changed  it  into  a  woolen-factory. 
Mr.  Hale  soon  doubled  the  size  of  the  old  mill,  and 
supplied  it  with  a  forty  horse-power  engine.  In 
1861  he  built  a  new  mill,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  feet  by  fifty-two,  four  stories  high,  and  at- 
tached to  it  an  eighty  horse-power  engine.  In  187.') 
an  addition  was  made,  eighty  feet  by  fifty-four,  three 
stories  high.  In  1809  Mr.  Hale  built  still  another 
mill  below  the  others,  three  hundred  and  sixteen  feet 
by  fifty-two,  four  stories  high  in  the  main  buildinsr, 
and  supplied  it  with  an  engine  of  one  hundred  anci 
fifty  horse-power.  All  the  mills  contained  tliirly- 
six  sets  of  machinery,  including  one  hundred  and 
eight  cnrding-machines,  forty-two  spinners,  and  two 
hunilreil  and  thirty-eight  looms  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  flannel.  There  are  also  connected 
with  the    mills  a   repair-shop,  four   picker-houses,  a 


dye-house,  a  forging-shop,  three  store-houses  and  a 
large  number  of  tenements  for  operatives.  About  four 
hundred  hands  are  employed  in  and  about  the  mills, 
and  as  the  mills  were  gradually  enlarged,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  south  section  of  the  town  increased  until 
it  had  become  about  one  half  of  that  of  the  whole 
town. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  make  special  mention  of  those 
citizens  who  have  been  prominent  in  the  town  since 
its  incorporation,  as,  with  but  few  exceptions,  their 
names  areinjluded  in  thelists  of  town  oflicersor  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  early  part  of  this  sketch.  There 
will  be  found  the  namej  of  Capt.  George  Savory, 
Rev.  Gardner  B.  Perry,  Dr.  Jeremiah  Spoflbrd,  Nath- 
aniel Ladd,  and  of  the  recently  deceased  Daniel  B. 
Hopkinson,  all  of  whom  have  passed  away,  leaving 
honorable  records  and  a  fragrant  memory. 

A  few  statigtics,  simie  of  which  are  given  to  show 
the  relative  growth  in  population  and  valuation  of 
Groveland  and  its  parent  town,  must  close  this  sketch. 
The  population  of  Bradford  in  18.J0,  after  the  incor- 
poration of  Groveland,  was  1328  and  that  of  Grove- 
land 128().  The  valuation  of  each  town  at  that  time 
was  about  $400,000.  In  1885  the  population  of  Brad- 
ford was  3100  and  that  of  Groveland  2272.  In  the 
same  year  the  valuation  of  Bradford  was  §1,423,243 
and  that  of  Groveland  $874,444.  The  affairs  of  the 
town  are  managed  with  intelligence,  prudence  and 
economy.  The  current  expenses  of  the  town  for  the 
year  1880  amounted  to  §34,515.48,  and  the  town  debt 
March  1,  1887,  to  $17,517.73,  while  the  property  of  the 
town,  including  the  town  farm,  school-houses,  etc., 
amounted  to  $25,098.01.  The  financial  sjundncss  and 
strength  of  the  town  is  apparent;  and  while  its 
growth  has  been  checked  by  causes  which  have  cea.sed 
to  operate,  it  seems  certain  that,  with  its  good  soil, 
its  admirable  location,  the  prosperity  oftheH.ile mills 
and  its  proximity  to  the  flourishing  city  of  Haverhill, 
its  future  increase  aud  prosperity  are  assured. 
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GARDNER  B.  PERRY,  D.D. 
Gardner  Braman  Perry  was  the  fifth  child  and 
second  son  of  Nathan  a?id  Phoibe  (Braman)  Perry, 
of  Norton,  Mass.  He  was  born  August  9,  1783. 
He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Anthony  Perry,  one 
of  the  first  settlers  and  most  influential  citizens  of 
Rchoboth.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  a  man  of  quiet, 
methodical  and  industrious  habits,  yet  energetic  and 
public-spirited  when  the  occasion  demanded  it.  A 
good  evidence  of  this  was  afl"oided  by  his  enlistment 
after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  service  in  the 
siege  of  Boston.  His  readiness  thus  to  leave  his 
young  wife  and  infant  child  at  a  period  when  the 
colonists   had  not  yet  fully  testified  their  ability  to 
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Ksist  regular   troops    showed   both    patiidli.sm   and 
pluck. 

If  he  iiilierited  good  principles  ami  (pilot  decision 
from  his  father,  he  wa.s  indebted  to  his  mother  for 
that  energy,  uoblo  and)ition  and  geniality  by  which 
he  was  so  enimently  characterized.  It  wa.s  the  testi- 
mony of  more  than  one  of  Mrs.  Terry's  children  that 
their  success  in  life  was  mainly  attribntable  to  her 
instructions  and  c.\anii>le.  She  was  a  woman  of  rare 
sweetness,  sprightliness  and  tact.  She  was  a  sister 
of  the  late  Isaac  Braman,  D.l).,  who,  called  to  be 
pa.itor  of  the  church  in  Georirelown,  after  more  than 
fifty  candidates  had  been  heard,  retained  the  position 
until  his  death,  sixty-one  years  later,  and  ruled  his 
Hock  in  peace.  Soon  after  his  death  the  old  quarrel 
broke  out  under  new  pretexts,  but  between  the 
grandchildren  of  the  former  combatauts,  who  were 
ranged  pretty  much  as  their  ancestors  had  been. 
The  disease  was  probably  inveterate,  but  Dr.  Bra- 
man's  rare  good  sense  jiroved  a  thorough  palliative 
through  two  geoerations. 

We  can  discover  many  common  traits  in  Gardner 
Perry  and  his  uncle.  Yet  there  were  differences : 
while  both  were  emphatically  peace-makers.  Dr. 
Braman  often  avoided  difficulties  by  strictly  confin- 
ing himself  to  his  parish  duties.  Dr.  Perry,  on  the 
contrary,  was  a  zealous  reformer,  yet  free  from  the 
asperity  and  one-sidedne^s  unhappily  too  common 
among  the  champions  of  new  measures.  He  thus 
retained  the  esteem  and  good  will  even  of  those  who 
strongly  dissented  from  his  methods  and  objects. 

Nathan  Perry's  family  was  a  large  one,  and  Bristol 
County  farms  are  not  over-jjroduclive  ;  but  he,  and 
especially  his  wife,  were  determined  that  their  chil- 
dren should  be  well  educated.  Gardner  was  therefore 
fitted  for  college  in  the  academy  in  his  native  town, 
and  in  1800  entered  Brown  University.  The  presi 
dent  of  the  instituiion,  Dr.  Ma.xey,  was  a  man  of 
unusual  magnetism,  and  accordingly,  when,  in  1802, 
he  resigned  his  office  to  accept  the  pre.sidency  of 
Union  College,  at  Schenectady,  he  was  followed  thither 
by  several  of  his  pupils,  young  Perry  and  the  late 
Bishop  Hrownell,  of  Connecticut,  among  the  members. 
Mr.  Perry  held  high  rank  as  a  scholar.  He  was 
graduated  in  1S04,  and  immediately  after  took  charge 
of  the  academy  at  Ballston,  N.  Y.  A  year  later  he 
returned  to  Schenectady  and  became  tutor  and  in- 
structor in  French.  In  1807  he  was  invited  to 
become  principal  of  the  Kingston  (N.  Y.)  Academy, 
where  he  remained  five  years.  He  was  very  success- 
ful and  popular  as  an  educator.  Indeed,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  his  younger  brother  and  pupil,  the  late  Dr. 
William  Perry,  of  E.xeter,  N.  H.,  that  ^hc  was  espe- 
cially designed  for  a  teacher,  and  that  the  class-room 
rather  than  the  pulpit  was  his  appropriate  field. 
However  well  founded,  or  the  reverse,  this  belief 
may  have  been,  his  literary  an<l  executive  abilities 
were  highly  esteemed  by  his  alma  niaJrr.  When  Dr. 
Nott's  resignation  of  its  presidency  was  expected,  ' 
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about  forty-five  years  ago,  Dr.  Perry  was  prominently 
mentioned  as  his  successor.  Dr.  Nott  concluded, 
however,  to  remain  and  so  Dr.  Perry's  services  were 
not  required. 

He  had  entered  the  ministry  from  thoroughly  con- 
scientious motives.  He  was  earning  a  comfortable 
livelihood  and  could  not  hope  for  as  large  an  income 
from  his  pastoral  labors.  No  one  was  better  aware 
than  himself  that  he  lacked  those  showy  qualities 
which  attract  crowds  and  bring  ap[iaienl,  though 
superficial  success.  Nevertheless,  he  felt  that  he  was 
called  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  in  1812  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Albany.  Though  pastor  of  a 
i  Congregational  C!liurch  in  New  England,  we  believe 
that  he  always  retained  his  connection  with  the  l)ody 
which  admitted  him  to  the  ministry. 

In  1814  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  East  Parish  in 
Bradford  Mass.  (now  Groveland),  and  was  formally 
installed  Sei>tember  28th.  The  engagement  proved 
a  life  one.  He  was  sole  pa.stor  until  1851,  when  a 
colleague  was  called.  He  entered  upon  his  duties 
with  a  zeal  which  was  unintermitted  until  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age  compelled  him  to  leave  to  others  the  more 
arduous  responsibilities  of  his  position.  If  the  field 
was  not  a  large  one,  the  fact  was  not  allowed  to  give 
an  excuse  for  luxurious  ease.  It  was  thoroughly, 
intelligently  and  prayerfully  cultivated. 

Mr.  Perry — he  received  the  Doctorate  of  Divinity 
from  Union  College  in  1848 — was  the  father,  brother 
and  fellow-worker  of  all  his  people.  In  the  pulpit, 
and  out  of  it,  he  had  their  wants  and  their  highest 
good  constantly  in  mind.  He  pointed  them  to  the 
world  above,  but  he  ever  kept  in  their  minds  the 
necessity  of  making  the  best  use  of  the  world  that 
now  is.  Hence  be  instructed  them  to  be  frugal,  to 
till  their  lands,  so  as  to  return  the  largest  profits,  to 
provide  thorough  instruction  for  their  children  and 
to  be  temperate  in  all  things.  No  one  could  be  long 
in  his  company  without  receiving  some  practical 
suggestion. 

His  interests  were  not  limited  to  his  parish. 
Throughout  Essex  County,  and  beyond,  he  was  fore- 
most as  an  advocate  of  eduction.  The  common 
schools  of  Eastern  Massachusetts  owe  him  much,  for 
he  was  the  prcdeces.sor  of  Horace  Mann  and  furnished 
that  noted  educator  with  many  of  the  facts  and 
statistics  which  be  used  so  much  to  his  own,  as  well 
as  the  public's  advantage.  Dr.  Perry  was  an  earnest 
supporter  of  the  temperance  cause.  He  had  grown 
up  in  an  age  when  excess  was  far  too  prevalent  among 
all  classes,  and  he  labored  for  a  better  state  of  things 
with  signal  success. 

He  was  very  influential  among  his  ministerial  breth- 
ren. When  heated  discussions  occurred,  all  sides  were 
anxious  to  hear  Dr.  Perry's  o])iiiion,  for  he  never 
yielded  to  excitement  and  his  decisions  were  as  im- 
pressive in  form  a.s  judicious  in  their  sub.stance.  He 
had  a  rare  grace  in  saying  even  unpleasant  things.  His 
courtliness  was   that  of  the  "  old  school,"  minus  its 
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pomposity.  He  was  always  the  true  gentleman,  but 
without  mannerism  or  effort.  He  wa.s  gracious  in 
expression  and  action,  l)oeause  lie  obeyed  the  impul.se.s 
ofii  thoroughly  kindly  heart.  Thisiiuality  impressed 
it.selt'upon  strangens  who  never  heard  him  preach  and 
who  exchanged  few,  it  any,  words  with  him.  His 
mere  look  was  lull  of  benignity. 

As  a  preacher  he  was  instructive,  but  not  magnelic. 
The  thoughtful  hearer  would  always  find  food  for 
reflection  in  his  sermons  and  would  gain  new  appre- 
ciation from  them  by  reading  after  hearing  them. 
He  was  best  enjoyed  by  those  who  were  regular 
attendants  on  his  ministry,  and  had  accustomed  them- 
selves to  looii  for  what  was  said  rather  than  toward 
the  manner  of  saying  it.  A  centennial  sermon, 
preached  in  ]S2^,  contains  a  real  history  of  the  church 
and  parish.  As  such  it  is  much  prized  by  antiquaries. 
As  copies  of  the  first  edition  grew  scarce,  the  price 
increased  until  the  pamphlet  was  worth  almost  its 
weight  in  gold.  A  new  edition  was  ])rinted — an  honor 
conferred  on  very  few  pulpit  discourees. 

Dr.  Perry's  long  anil  useful  life  closed  on  the  Itith 
of  December,  ISf)!),  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
seventy-six  years.  Until  shortly  before  his  death  he 
had  been  able  to  enjoy  the  attentions  which  all  his 
relations  and  friends  were  anxious  to  bestow  upon 
him.  If  his  strength  declined,  his  appreciation  of 
the  universal  esteem — reverence  would  be  the  better 
word — in  which  every  one  held  him  must  have  in- 
creased. Yet  his  genuine  modesty  ever  forbade  him 
to  take  much  credit  to  himself.  He  had  tried  to  do 
his  duty  ;  that  was  all.  Time  is,  however,  a  great 
test  of  character.  Nearly  thirty  years  have  passed 
since  Gardner  B.  Perry  was  borne  to  the  grave,  and  his 
name  and  virtues  are  still  warmly  cherished  in  Grove- 
land  and  throughout  Kssex  County.  He  is  remem- 
bered by  all  his  contemporaries  as  a  truly  good  and 
useful  man,  clear-headed  and  sound-hearted,  and  they 
have  imparted  their  estimate  to  their  children  and 
grandchildren. 

Dr.  Perry  wjis  thrice  niarrie<l, — first  to  Maria  P. 
Chamberlain,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.;  second  to  Eunice 
Tuttle,  of  .\cton,  Mass.;  and  third  to  Sarah  Brown, 
of  Grafton.  His  surviving  children  are  Mrs. 
Charles  Kobitison  and  .Mrs.  Peter  Parker,  of  Grove- 
land ;  .Mr.  Garilner  H.  Perry,  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  and 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Perry,  of  Boston. 


CHA  PTEK     ex  i>l. 
NEWBUKY. 

nV  WILLIAM  T.  PAVIS. 

Thk  river  Kennet  rises  in  the  county  of  Berks, 
England,  and  flows  into  the  Thames  at  Hending.  On 
its  northern  bank  a  settlement  was  made  by  the  Hu- 


mans, remnants  of  which  continued  until  the  time  of 
the  Norman  ('oni|uest,  when  a  new  settlement  was 
made  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  which  wa-s  called  the 
"  .\ew  liourg"  or  "New  Town."  The  termination 
Bourg,  from  the  Latin  Biirtjus,  had  originally  signi- 
fied a  fortress,  but  became  gradually  changed  to  the 
meaning  now  attached  to  it.  The  spelling  of  the 
word  has  experienced  various  transformations,  none 
of  which,  however,  have  changed  its  application  to  a 
town,  or  district,  or  borough.  These  clianges  are 
illustrated  in  the  names  of  towns  familiar  to  us,  such 
;us  Newbury,  Newburg,  Newberg,  Attleboro',  Middla- 
borough  and  Newberry. 

In  the  English  town  of  "New- Bourg,"  or  "  New- 
l)urg"  as  it  has  been  long  called,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Kennet,  there  lived  in  the  early  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  a  man  to  whom  a  reference 
would  be  appropriate  at  this  point  in  our  narrative. 
This  nuin  Wcis  the  Rev.  Thomas  Parker,  who,  lor  some 
time  previous  to  l(i34,  tiiught  the  free  school  of  the 
town.  He  wiis  the  only  son  of  Rev.  Robert  Parker, 
who  was  said  by  Cotton  Mather  to  have  been  "one  of 
the  greatest  scholars  in  the  Hnglish  nation.'  He  was 
admitted  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  but  his  father 
having  been  exiled  for  non-conformity,  he  removed 
to  Dublin,  where  he  studied  under  Dr.  Usher,  and 
afterwards  to  Holland,  where  he  continued  his  studies 
with  Dr.  Ames.  About  the  year  liiI7,  when  he  was 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  published  a  treatise  on 
rejientance,  entitled  "  De  triidudione  pcccatores  ad 
citam,"  which  won  for  him  a  high  reputation,  and 
afterwards  a  treatise  on  the  book  of  Daniel.  It  was 
after  his  return  from  Holland  that  he  became  the 
teacher  of  the  free  school  in  Xewburg. 

In  May,  li);^4,  Mr.  I'arker  arrived  in  New  Kngland, 
one  of  a  company  of  about  one  hundred,  who  went 
first  to  Ipswich,  then  called  Agawam,  to  settle.  After 
pa-ssing  the  winter  at  Ipswich  it  was  found,  as  Hub- 
bard says,  in  his  "  History  of  New  Kngland,"  "so  filled 
with  inhabitants  that  some  of  them  presently  swarmed 
out  into  another  place  a  little  farther  eastward.  Mr. 
Parker  was  at  first  called  to  Ipswich  to  join  with  .Mr. 
Ward,  but  he  choosing  rather  to  accompany  some  of 
his  countrymen  (who  came  out  of  Wiltshire  in  Eng- 
land) to  that  new  place,  than  to  be  engaged  with  such 
;us  he  had  not  been  acquainted  withal  bel'ore,  removed 
with  them  and  settled  at  Newbury,  which  recess  of 
theirs  made  room  for  others  that  .soon  alter  supplied 
their  places." 

There  has  been  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  the  pre- 
cise time  of  the  settlement  of  Newbury  by  Jlr. 
I'arker  and  his  companions.  But  upon  examination 
this  division  will  be  found  to  have  originated  in  the 
confused  expressions  of  writers  concerning  dates 
under  the  old  and  new  style.  It  may  be  stated  now 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  ])ositiveness  that  the 
settlement  took  place  at  some  time  during  the  early 
part  of  1(>.3-'),  if  we  reckon  the  year  as  beginning  on 
the  Ist  d.iy  of  .lanuary,  or  during  the  latter  part  ol 
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1()34,  if  we  reckon  it  as  beginning  according  to  the 
old  style  on  the  'J'>th  of  March.  That  it  could 
nut  have  occnrred  before  the  29th  of  December,  1634, 
is  demonstrated  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
records  of  Ipswich  : 

"  m-oolnlKT  20,  1634.  It  is  consontcd  unto  tliiit  .luliii  IVrkilis.  junior, 
s\ia\{  iHiiUl  a  wure  iipuii  the  riv.-r  of  Quiw.vcuiiK  {I'lirker  River)  iimleiyoy 
tlie  prv>fit(d  of  it,  but  in  cjiso  a  platilutikxi  shall  tlu'ro  8cttle,  then  he 
is  tosiihiiiit  hinisi'lf  unto  such  conditions  lus  shall  l>\  them  he  iinpt^ed." 

That  it  could  not  have  been  later  than  the  0th  of 
May,  lt)3r>,  ia  demonstrated  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  records  of  Massachusetts  Colony,  which 
iiuludes  the  only  act  of  incoriioratinn  ever  passed  con- 
cerning the  town  of  Newbury  : 

•*  slay  (•''*,  li'i:l."i.  tjiiascaenn<iiletl  is  allowi-d  by  the  eonri  to  be  a 
plantation  a>i<l  it  is  rt;ferre4l  to  Mr.  Ilninphrey,  Mr.  Kndieott,  (^Vtptain 
Turner  ainl  C^iptain  Tratik  or  any  threa  of  them  to  set  out  the  iHuiuds  of 
l|«wich  and  t^uascaciint|nen,  or  so  much  thereof  as  they  can  and  the 
name  of  tint  said  plantation  shall  b«  changed  and  shall  hereafter  be 
culled  Newberry. 

"  Furtlier,  it  is  ordered  that  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  court  to 
take  orders  that  the  said  plantation  shall  receive  a  sutncient  company 
to  make  a  competent  towne.'* 

The  Indian  name  Qu  iscaeunquen  is  ajiplied  in  the 
records  to  the  whole  territory  between  Agawam 
(Ipswich)  and  the  Merrimac  River.  Its  Indian  appli- 
cation, however — its  meaning  being  a  "  waterfall" — 
was  merely  to  the  "  falls  "  on  the  river  Parker,  and  per- 
haps also  to  the  iiii mediate  vicinity.  Jlore  properly 
the  whole  territory  from  Naumkeag  River  to  the 
Merrimac  may  be  considered  as  having  been  a  part 
of  Agawam,  as  these  two  rivers  bounded  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Ma.sconomo,  the  Sagamore  of  Agawam. 

At  soma  time,  then,  i;\  the  spring  of  lOM.'i,  reckon- 
ing according  to  the  new  style.  Rev.  Thomas  Parker- 
with  his  little  band  of  immigrants,  removed  from 
Ipswich  to  Newbury.  They  went  by  water  through 
Plum  Island  Sound  and  thence  up  the  river,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  their  honored  leader.  Their 
landing-place  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  not 
far  below  the  briilge  which  now  connects  Newbury  old 
town  with  Rowley.  They  were  about  forty  in  number. 
and  the  following  are  those  whose  names  are  known : 
Thomas  Parker,  .lames  Noyes  and  wife,  John  Wood- 
bridge,  Henry  Sewall  and  servants,  .James  Browne  ami 
wife,  Francis  Pluiner  ami  wife,  Nichohts  Easton  and 
wife,  John  Ea.ston,  Win.  Moody  and  wife  and  four 
sons,  Anthony  Short,  Henry  Short  and  wife,  .lohn 
Spencer,  Richard  Kent,  Sr.,  and  wife,  Richard  Kent, 
Jr.,  Stephen  Kent  and  wife,  James  Kent,  Nicholas 
Noyes,  Thomas  Browne,  Richard  Browne,  George 
Brown,  Thomas  Coleman,  Joseph  Plumer  and  Samuel 
Plunier. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  these  were  old  resi- 
dents of  the  English  Newbury.  Kent,  at  least,  was  a 
Newbury  name,  and  may  be  fount!  in  the  records  of 
that  town  at  about  the  i)eriod  of  the  settlement  of  its 
namejtake  on  this  sideof  the  ocean.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  103")  other  .settlers  irame  in,  and  the  pojmlation 
gradually  extended  farther  and  farther  from  the  river. 


Among  these  new  comers  were  Richard  Dummer  and 
.Fohn  anil  Richard  Pike,  and  John  Emery,  and  after 
their  arrival,  probably  in  June  or  July,  the  first  church 
was  formed.  Mr.  Parker  preached  his  first  sermon 
in  the  open  air,  beneath  the  branches  of  a  primeval 
oak  which  stood  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  about 
one  hundred  yard.s  below  the  Rowley  bridge  and  near 
the  original  landing-place.  The  precise  location  of 
tlie  first  meeting-liouse,  while  it  has  been  fi.xed  by 
tradition  as  the  lower  Green,  is  rendered  somewhat 
doubtful  by  evidence,  which  will  be  referred  to  here- 
after, tending  to  fix  it  at  Fisherman's  Green,  adjoining 
the  old  burial-ground.  The  first  houses  clustered 
about  the  meeting-house,  in  conformity  with  the  ordeJ 
of  the  General  Court,  "that  no  dwelling-house  shall 
be  built  above  a  half  a  mile  from  the  meeting-house 
on  any  new  plantation  without  leave  from  the  Court, 
except  mills  and  farm-houses  of  such  as  have  their 
dwellings  in  town." 

The  only  record  extant  concerning  the  formation  of 
the  cliurch  is  contained  in  the  testimony  of  John 
Pike,  John  Emery  and  Thomas  Browne,  given  at  the 
court  in  Ipswich  during  the  church  controversies 
which  occurred  in  1609,  '70,  '71,  to  which  reference 
will  be  made  hereafter.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Pike 
was  as  follows : 

**I,  John  Pike  do  testifie  that  I  waa  present  at  the  gathering  of  the 
church  at  Newbury,  and  I  did  hear  our  reverend  pastor  preach  a  ser- 
mon on  the  eighteenth  of  Matthew,  seventeenth  verse  ;  *.\Dd  if  he  shall 
neglect  to  hear  thejii,  tell  it  unto  the  church  ;  but  if  he  neglect  to  hear 
the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican,' 
wherein  lie  did  huuld  forth  that  the  power  of  discipline  belonged  to 
the  whole  church,  yt  th*  matter  of  tlie  church  ought  to  be  visible  sainta 
joyued  or  gathered  together,  that  the  manner  of  their  joyning  together 
ought  to  be  by  covenant,  yt  the  end  of  it  is  for  the  exercisinge  and 
enjoyinge  of  the  ordinances  of  Christ  togeather.  He  strongly  proved 
bis  doctrine  by  many  places  of  the  Scripture,  both  in  the  old  and  new 
testament.  '  The  which  sennou.  together  with  the  Scri'iiture,  did  much 
instruct  and  contirme  us  in  that  waye  of  church  discipline  which  as 
I  understood  he  then  preached  for,  namely,  the  (\uigrogational  wuye, 
sohie  uuates  of  the  said  sermon  which  I  then  took  from  his  mouth  I 
have  here  ready  to  show  if  yon  please.  The  sermon  being  ended  the 
brethren  joyned  together  by  e.\press  covenant,  and  being  joyned  they 
chose  their  pastor,  Mr.  Parker,  who  accepted  the  call  and  joyned  with 
tlieiu  according  to  the  covenant  aforesaid;  and  those  that  afterward 
joyned  to  the  church  consented  to  the  said  covenant  explicit.  Th« 
brethren  of  the  church  acted  in  these  admissions  of  ye  members  express* 
inge  their  voats  thereiti  by  lifting  up  the  hande,  and  soe  continued 
together  lovingly  .a  considerable  number  of  yeares  until  other  doctrine 
began  t(t  be  preached  amongst  us. 

*'  Per  me,  .loll.s  Pike. 

"Sworne  in  Court,  .SO  Starch,  ICfirt. 

"  Robert  Pike  also  testifies  that  the  meeting  was  on  the  .Sabbath  and 
in  the  ojien  air  under  a  tree. 

"At  the  same  lime  that  Mr.  Parker  was  chosen  pastor,  Mr.  James 
Noyes  was  chosen  teacher." 

In  1036  Edward  Woodman,  .rohii  Woodbridge, 
Henry  Short,  Christopher  Hussey,  Richard  Kent, 
Richard  Brown  and  Richard  Knight  were  chosen  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  town.  The  election  of  these 
men  was  had  by  authority  of  the  following  order, 
passed  by  the  General  Court  on  the  3(1  of  March, 
1035-30  : 

*'  miereaa  pticiilar  townes  Iiave  many  thin^  wch  concerne  onely  them- 
tielvea  S.  tLe  urderiDg  of  tfaeir  owne  affaires  uud  diaposeiiig  uf  bHsinewea 
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io  their  owu«  towDe,  it  u  therefore  ordured,  that  the  Ifrectnen  of  cvy 
towne,  or  the  major  pte  of  them,  shall  onely  have  power  to  dispose  of 
their  owue  lands  £  woodt),  with  all  the  previlidges  &  appurtenanci-s  of 
tlie  said  towiies,  to  gramil  lotts,  .t  make  SHch  orders  as  may  conceriie 
tlio  well  ordering  of  their  owne  townes,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  A 
orders  here  estublistied  by  the  Genal  Court  ;  atf  also  to  lay  mulks  & 
penaltyes  for  the  breach  of  their  ordei-s,  A  to  levy  &  distreme  the  same 
not  exceeileing  the  some  of  xxs. ;  also  to  cbuse  their  owne  pticuK  officers, 
as  constables,  surveyors  for  the  high  wages  A  the  like  ;  &  becjiuse  much 
business  is  tike  to  ensue  to  the  constables  of  sevutl  townes,  by  reason 
they  are  to  make  distresses  &  gather  ffyiies,  therefore  that  evy  towne 
shall  have  two  constables,  where  there  is  neede,  that  see  their  office  may 
not  be  a  burthen  unto  them,  A  they  may  attend  more  carefully  upon 
the  discharge  of  their  office,  for  w^h  they  shallte  lyeable  to  give  their 
accompts  to  this  Court  when  they  shalbe  called  thereunto." 

These  oflBcers  were  the  grerni  from  which  sprang,  at 
a  later  day,  the  Board  of  Selectmen. 

In  16:57  eight  men  were  furiii>hed  by  Newbury  for 
the  Pequod  War,  and  in  the  same  year  Richard 
Dummer,  John  Spencer  and  Nicholas  Ea.ston  were 
disarmed  by  the  (ieneral  Court  for  holding  erroneous 
opinions  on  theological  matters.  John  Spencer  re- 
turned to  England,  Nicholas  Ea.ston  removed  to 
Rhode  Island,  but  Richard  Dummer  remained  in 
Newbury.  In  the  year  before  a  grant  of  land  was 
made  to  Mr.  Dummer  and  Mr.  Spencer  at  the  falls  of 
River  Parker  for  the  erection  of  a  grist-mill. 

After  tlie  departure  of  Mr.  Spencer  the  mill  was 
carrie<l  on  by  Mr.  Dummer  alone,  and  in  lOSS  the 
following  agreement  was  entered  into  concerning 
it: 

'*  August  0th,  10:^8.  Wliereas  it  is  agreed  willi  Mr.  Ki>-h:iril  liiiniiiier, 
of  Kewbur.v,  by  the  persons  whose  names  are  underwritten,  liereuiito 
subscribed,  that  In  ctu«e  Mr.  Dummer  doe  make  his  mil]  fitt  to 
grynd  come  antt  doe  niaintaine  the  same  as  also  doe  keep  a  man 
to  attend  gryndjng  of  come,  then  they,  for  their  part,  will  send 
all  the  corpe  that  they  shall  have  ground,  and  doe  likewise  prom- 
ise thai  all  the  rest  of  the  towne  (if  it  lye  in  their  |Kjwer  to  promise  the 
same)  sliiill  also  bring  their  corne,  from  tytiie  to  tyine,  to  be  ground  at 
the  same  mill.  And  it  is  further  agreed  that  (the  aforementioned  con- 
ditions being  observed  by  Mr.  Dunuuer)  there  shall  not  any  other  mill 
be  erected  within  the  sayd  (owne. 

"  Kl'W.tRO  WoonMAN. 

"JoUN     KMUUT. 

**  EnwAun  Kawson. 
"  Rn-iiAKO  Bkown. 
*'  11b.\kv  SnoRT.'* 

Three,  at  least,  of  these  subscribers  were  members 
of  the  committee  of  seven  chosen  to  manage  the  af- 
faiis  of  the  town,  and  on  the  Gth  of  ( )ctober,  lli38, 
their  promise  was  agreed  to  by  the  town.  Additions 
were  constantly  making  to  the  population  of  the 
town,  and  among  those  arriving  in  Ui;'.7  were  Edward 
Raw.son,  Richard  Singleleriy,  William  I'almer,  .lidiii 
Moulton,  Thomas  Moultoii,  Nicholas  Kusbee  and 
Abraham  Toppan,  all  of  whom  were  fornuilly  ad- 
mitted as  inhabitants. 

On  the  i:'.th  of  March,  lil.'i'.l,  it  wa.s  onlercd  by  the 
(icneral  Court  that  "  IMiim  Island  is  t"  remain  in  the 
Court's  power  only  for  the  present.  Ipswich,  New- 
bury and  the  new  plantation  ( Rowley)  between  them 
may  uiake  use  of  it  till  the  Court  shall  see  cause  to 
dis|>iise  of  it." 

It  so  continued  until  Iii4'.l.  <  )n  the  I'ltli  of  .May  in 
that  year  the  town  of  Newbury  petitioned   the  Gen- 


eral Court  for  a  grant  of  the  whole  island.    The  town 
stated  in  their  petition  that : 

*•  The  substance  of  our  desires  is  that,  if,  after  you  have  heard  and 
perused  what  we  say,  that  in  right  Plum  Island  belongs  not  to  us,  yet 
out  of  your  just  favor  it  may  be  granted  to  us  to  relieve  our  pinching 
nece^ities,  without  which  we  seo  no  way  to  continue  or  subsist.  <iur 
feara  were  occasioned  by  a  petition  which  was  preferred  to  the  last 
General  Court  for  it.  Our  apprehensions  of  our  right  to  it  are,  Fir«t, 
Itecanse  for  three  or  four  miles  together  there  is  no  channel  betwixt  ns 
and  it.  Second,  because  at  low  water  we  can  go  dr.v  I**  it  over  many 
places,  in  most  with  carts  and  horses,  which  we  usually  do,  being  nece^i- 
sitated  st>  todo  since  our  gift  to  Rowley  on  the  Court's  retjuest  and  prom- 
ise that  we  should  have  anything  in  the  Court's  power  to  grant.  Third- 
ly, because  the  Court's  order  gives  all  lauds  to  dead  low  water  mark,  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  rods,  to  towns  or  persons,  where  any  lauds  do  so 
bottler.  In  many  places  Plum  Island  is  not  ten  rods,  at  no  place  oue 
hundred  rods  from  low  water  mark.  Fourth,  because  we  only  can  im- 
prove it  without  damage  to  our  neighboring  plantation,  which  none  can 
do  without  much  damage  to  your  i>e(itionei-s,  if  not  to  the  ruining  of 
lioth  the  meadow  and  corn  of  your  ]>etitionei*s  and  so  forth.  The  premises 
considered,  we  hope  (and  doubt  not)  this  honorable  Court  will  see  just 
grounds  to  answer  our  re<iuest  and  confirm  the  Island  to  our  town 
and  we  shall  always,  ais  in  duty  we  are  bound,  pray  and  so  forth. 
*'  Thonuis  Parker.        James  Xoyes. 

Percival  Lowle.  William  Gerrisli. 

John  Spencer.  Kdward  Woodman. 

John  Saunders.  Henry  Short. 

Richard  Kent  in  ye  name  of  ye  rest." 

The  result  of  the  petition  was  that  on  the  17th  of 
October,  1G49,  the  court  granted  two-fifths  of  the 
island  to  Newbury,  two-tifths  to  Ipswich  and  one-fifth 
to  Rowley. 

In  Ui;i9an  important  change  was  made  in  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  Newbury  by  the  settlement  of  Rowley. 
Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers  arrived  in  New  England  in 
December,  l(i.38,  and  with  about  sixty  fiimilies  settled 
on  land  which  was  afterwards  incorporated  as  the 
town  of  Rowley.  ( >n  the  I.'Uh  of  .March,  li;:?.><-:5;i,  Mr. 
Rogers  aiul  Mr.  ,lohn  Philips  and  their  company  had 
granted  to  them  by  the  General  Court  "eight  miles 
every  way  into  the  country  where  it  may  not  trench 
upon  other  plantations  already  settled."  This  grant 
was  called  Rogers  Plantation  until  the  4lh  of  the 
following  September,  when  it  was  ordered  by  the 
court  "  that  Mr.  E/echi  Rogers  plantation  should  be 
called  Rowley." 

Previously  to  the  grant  to  Mr.  Rogers,  Newbury 
and  Ipswich  were  adjoining  towns.  The  Rogers 
grant  look  a  slice  from  each  of  these  towns  and  e.x- 
tcniled  to  the  Merrimac  River,  including  what  are 
now  the  towns  of  Bradford,  (irovcland,  (ieoigelown 
and  part  of  l!o.\foril.  Its  boundaries  were  lixed  by 
the  court  on  the  l.'Uh  of  -May,  Ui4i»,  when,  as  the  re- 
cortl  says, "  it  is  declared  that  Rowley  bounds  is  to  bee 
eight  inilea  from  their  meeting-house,  in  a  straight 
line,  and  then  a  cro^e  line  diameter  from  Ipswich 
Ryver  to  Merrimack  Ryver,  where  it  doth  not  pjudice 
any  former  grant."  These  boundaries  in  a  somewhat 
indetinite  manner  tixed  also  the  boundaries  of  New- 
bury, which  may  be  ilescribed  as  having  been  in  Kl.'it) 
the  line  of  Rowley,  the  Merrimac  River  and  the 
ocean.  Within  these  boundaries  it  was  about  thir- 
teen miles  long  and  about  six  miles  broad,  and  con- 
tained not  far  fidin   thirty   thousand  acres,  of  which 
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about  two  thousand  acres  were  covered  with  water. 
Prior  to  the  grant  ot"  the  Rogers  plantation  New- 
bury, in  the  exercise  of  its  ownership  ot"  a  part  of  the 
newly-granted  territory,  had  made  grants  of  farming- 
hmds  within  its  limits,  and  after  the  grant  to  Mr. 
rhillips  and  his  company  by  the  court,  it  expended 
the  sum  of  oijrlit  hundrod  pounds  in  buying  back  the 
farms  it  had  granted,  and  then  surrendered  them  to 
the  court's  grantees.  The  records  of  Newbury  say  con- 
cerning this  matter  that 

**  The  towne  being  o^isembled  togetlier  and  being  dt^siroiiB  to  mtinifest 
theyr  enrnest  desires  Hn<I  willingness  to  give  due  incouredginent  unto 
tbe  wurtli  V  gpntilnifii  who  dwsire  to  set  down  between  ns  and  Ipsw  ich 
as  to  larl  witb  sncli  a  |H»rtiun  of  land  iis  cannot  any  way  bo  expected 
frt'ni  them,  or  tliey  may  without  endimgering  their  pi-«s<-nt  necessUyes 
afTonl.  Hoping  on  gotnl  grounds  it  may  fully  an.-wer  their  desires  and 
expectations  they  hitve  determined  as  fullowetli : 

"By  th»  roniinun  and  general  suffrages  of  the  ImmIv  of  freemen,  none 
excepted,  there  w';u<  granted  to  the  said  gentilinen  all  the  upland  and 
meadows  and  nnirish  In-tweeii  us  and  Ipswich  incompassed  by  the  line 
beer  underwritten,  namely  : 

*•  That  ibeir  line  shall  begin  from  the  head  of  the  great  creek  between 
the  great  river  (Parker)  and  Mr.  Duininer's,  running  due  west  as  we 
Come  to  the  great  creek,  being  the  bounds  of  Jt)ho  (,)^good's  furni,  which 
tssutfs  into  Mr.  Easton's  river,  au<i  above  that  creek  all  the  land  south- 
ward of  Mr.  l-^ston's  river  and  from  that  river  from  the  path  leading  to 
the  falls  to  run  a  due  west  line  into  the  country  a  mile  and  afterwai-ds 
to  run  on  a  northwest  line  so  as  it  come  not  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
side  line  of  Mr.  Dummer's  farm.  Likewise  it  comes  two  miles  distant 
of  Slerrimack.  Provided,  that  if  after  they  have  entered  by  building  or 
otbenvise  on  this  pari  of  land  so  granted  them,  and  leave  off  frt>m  going 
on  with  a  pluutaliuii  or  ii  towne  between  us,  that  then  the  grants  above- 
said  shall  be  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes  and  lo  reinaine  the  pro- 
prietyes and  inheritances  of  the  towne  of  Newberry  in  as  ample  a  manner 
am  befor«  tbe  grant  hereof  in  all  respects." 

In  this  year  H):^9,  ^Ir.  Coffin,  the  historian  of  New- 
bury, says:  "The  people  having  built  a  ministry 
house,  a  meeting-house  which  was  soon  used  as  a 
school-house,  had  a  ferry  established  at  Carr's  Island 
and  became  an  orderly  community,  and  began  not 
only  to  lay  out  new  roads,  but  as  they  w^ere  rapidly 
extending  their  settlement  farther  North,  to  take 
special  care  of  tlie  town's  timber  by  prescribing  a 
penalty  of  Hve  shillings  for  every  tree  cut  down  on 
the  town's  land  without  permission.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  what  is  now  called  West  Newbury,  or  that 
part  above  Artichoke  River,  was  called  the  '  upper 
woods.'  In  this  year,  also,  Anthony  Somerby,  Henry 
Somerby,  John  Lowle,  Richard  Lowle,  Percival 
Lowle,  Wm.  (Jerrish  and  Richard  Dole,  all  ancestors 
of  long  lines  of  Newbury  descendants,  were  admitted 
inhabitant^  of  the  town.  Anthony  Somerby  was  the 
first  schoolmaster  in  the  town,  and  in  the  year  of 
his  arrival,  l(i:i9,  the  town  granted  to*  him  for  his 
encouragement  to  keepe  schoole  for  one  yeare,  foure 
aker.s  of  upland  over  the  great  river  in  the  necke, 
also  six  akers  of  salt  marsh  next  to  Abraham  Top- 
pan's  twenty  akers.'  " 

In  1G40  the  town  of  Salisbury  was  incerporated 
and  shortly  after  that  town  granted  to  (leorge  Carr  the 
island  which  still  bears  his  name.  Mr.  Carr  was  ap- 
pointed ferryman  by  the  court  held  at  Ipswich,  and 
thus  Newbury,  which  had  been  the  l)order  town  on 
the  east,  became  connected  with  a  new  town,   which 


now  enjoyed  that  distinction.  Tlie  natural  tendency 
of  this  new  state  of  things  was  to  draw  the  Newbury 
people  away  from  their  tirst  settlement  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Parker,  and  attract  them  farther  to- 
wards the  Merrimac.  The  result  was  the  laying  out 
of  what  was  called  the  new  town  farther  to  the 
north,  and  the  removal  of  the  meeting-house  to  a 
new  site.  The  lots  of  land  in  the  new  town  were 
laid  out,  and  the  town  records  under  date  of  .Janu- 
ary II,  1644,  say  : 

"It  is  hereby  ordered  and  determined  by  the  orderers  of  the  town 
affairs  that  the  plan  of  the  new  town  is  and  shall  be  laid  out  by  the  lot 
layers,  as  the  house  lots  were  determined  by  their  choice,  beginning 
from  tbe  farthermost  house  lot  in  the  South  Street,  thence  running 
through  the  pine  swamp,  thence  up  the  High  Street,  numbering  the 
lots  in  the  East  Street  to  John  Bartlett's  lot,  the  27th,  then  through  the 
west  side  of  the  High  Street  to  Mr.  Lowell's,  the  2Sth,  and  bo  to  the  end 
of  that  street,  then  Field  Street  to  Mr.  i^Voodmau's,  the  forty-first, 
thence  to  the  end  of  that  street  John  Cheney's,  the  r>Oth,  then  turning  to 
the  first  cross  street  to  John  Emery's,  the  fUst,  thence  coining  up  from 
the  river  side  on  the  east  side  of  tbe  same  street  to  the  other  street,  the 
west  side  to  Daniel  Pierce's,  the  57th,  and  so  to  the  river  side  on  the 
side  the  street  to  Mr.  Clarke  and  others,  to  Francis  Pluinmer  the  60th,  as 
hereinunder  by  names  and  figures  appear  : 


"Thomas  Parker 33 

James  Noyes 32 

Ed  wan!  Woodman 41 

John  Knight 9 

Kichard  Knigat 10 

John  Pike,  Jr 55 

Archilaus  Woodman 42 

John  Pemberton 46 

Richard  LittleaU 49 

Kichard  Fitts 50 

Henry  Travera, 1 

John  Kiuery 51 

Henry  Palmer 

itichard  Kent,  Sr 

Wm.  Palmer 

Thomas  Cromwell  

Samuel  SiruIIard 45 

Thomas  Silver 

Walter  Alleu 

Kr-aucis  Plnmuier 66 

Abraham  Toppan 20 

John  Musselwhite 

Thomas  Hale 

Thomas  Coleman 12 

Widow  Browne  19 

John  Pike,  Sr .' 2 

Daniel  Pearse 67 

Thomas  Blumfield 

Nathaniel    Hadgtr 58 

.(ohn  Bond 

John  Swett 20 

Wm.  Hilton  

Rol>ert  Lewis 

Gyles  Badger 63 

Widow  Stevens 138 

John  Stevens 14 


Anthony  Somerby 44 

Kichard  IJartlett 25 

John  I?artlett 27 

Wm.  Titcomlie 24 

Nicholas  Batt 47 

Robert  Ckjker 59 

Thomas  Dowe 23 

Richard  Badger 4 

John  Cheney 50 

Edward  Greenleaf 7 

John  Oliver 17 

Lt.  John  Lowle 28 

Anthony  Short .". 8 

John  Hutching 34 

John  Chirk 60 

Edward  Rawson 31 

Widow  Goffe 

Thomas  Browne 56 

Wm.  llsley 

Nicholas  Noyes 6 

Henry  Lunt 43 

Win.  Browne 18 

John  Cutting 30 

Mr.  Li.wle,  Sr 2y 

Samuel  Plumnier 65 

Anthony  Moi'^ie 54 

Wm.  Hloi'se 

Hi-nry  Rolft? II 

Daniel  Thui-.ton 38 

Abbe  Hues 39 

John  Poore 35 

James  Merrill 40 

Abraham  Merrill. 36 

John  Fry 

Tbe  Ffrry  Lot 

John   Indian 61 


At  an  earlier  date,  on   the  17th  of  March,  1('»1l',  it 
was 

"declared  and  ordered,  according  to  tlie  former  intention  of  the  town, 
that  the  following  persons  be  acknowledgud  lu  be  flVeeholders  by  the 
town,  and  to  have  a  proportionable  right  in  all  wtiste  lauds,  commons 
and  rivera  undisposed,  and  such  as  buy  from  or  under  them,  or  any  of 
their  heirs,  have  bought,  granted  and  purchased  from  them  or  any  of 
them  their  right  and  title  thereunto  and  none  else,  provided,  also,  that  no 
ffreeholdur  shall  bring  in  any  cuttle  of  other  inon's  or  towns  on  the 
town's  commons,  abuve  and  beyond  their  proportions,  otherwise  than 
the  freemen  ahall  permit. 
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*  KIcliurd  Duiiier. 
Huiiry  Smwull. 
KdwariJ  Rawson. 
Julin  Lowle. 
Henry  Short. 
Thumas  Cruiiiwcll. 
Ktcliard  llult. 
Ueinj  Koir 
Juhn  Merrill. 
Jolni  Emery. 
Aiitiiouy  Suiimrby. 
Ricliani  Bartlett. 
William  JMuu<ly. 
William  fTraiickliug. 
Abruhaiii  Tuppau. 
Hoiiry  Somerby. 
Thomas  Silver. 
Heury  Traven*. 
Richard  Litleale. 
tiilett  Badger. 
Thuriiaa  Parker. 
JaiiU'H  Xuyes. 
Perclvall    Low].;, 
Stephen  Dinner. 
Richard  Keut,  Jr. 
Saniiiet  Scullard. 
Edward  Greenleaf. 
John  Osgood. 
Abel  Huse. 
J<(Sf|.h  Carter. 
John  Knight. 
Henry  Lunt. 
Richard  Knight. 
Richard  Rruwne. 
Mix.  Oliver. 
Stephen  Kent. 
John  Cheney. 
Richard  Badger. 
.\nthony   Mui'se. 
Witliaiii  Thomas. 
Nicholas  Noyes) 
Widow  Stevena. 
Nathaniel  Wyer. 
Joliii  Kulluy. 
Mr.  Woodman. 
John  ffry. 


Thomas  Hale. 
Joseph  Poaaly. 
Williuni  Mors. 
John  Goff. 
John  Stevens. 
Aiitho:    Short. 
John  PemhertoD. 
John  Pike,  Sr. 
John  SIuRRcllwhite. 
Tliuinaa  Browne. 
John  Hutchins. 
Daniel  Thnrston. 
John  Poer. 
John  Pike,  Jr. 
Henry  Palmer. 
William  Titcumb. 
Kicholas  Batt. 
Thomas  Smith. 
William  White. 
Thdmas  l>av!3. 
William  lUley. 
Samnel  (inile. 
Thomas  Dow. 
ArchelauH  Woodman. 
John  Sweet. 
Chrit^topber  Bartlutt. 
Mrs.  Miller. 
John  HnsH. 
John  Spencer. 
John  Clark. 
John  Woodbridge. 
John  Cutting. 
Janiea  Browae. 
Francis  Plnmmer. 
William   Palmer. 
John  Bartlett. 
Robert  Coker. 
Richard  ftils. 
Thomas  Itliimfield. 
Thoniaij  Colman. 
Geoige  Browne. 
Nathaniel  Badger. 
John  Bond. 
William  Berry. 
Walter  .\:ieti. 


Counting  tlie  above  ninety-one  fieeliolders  and  the 
probable  average  number  in  tlieir  families,  together 
with  such  as  may  not  liave  been  freeliolders,  the  jtop- 
ulalinn  of  \ewl>ury  may  be  estimated  to  liave  l>een 
in  l()4:i,  seven  years  after  its  .settlement,  at  between 
three  and  f<»ur  hundred.  Among  the.se  freehohlers 
are  found  the  names  of  llnnd,  llrowne,  I'earse.  Mors, 
Ffranklin,  Morrell,  Smith.  While,  Knight,  Allen, 
Hiitchitis,  (Mark,  Kent  and  I'oor,  all  of  which  may  be 
found  in  various  list^  of  residents  of  Kn«^lisli  New- 
bury at  the  same  period.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
many  immigrants  from  that  town  to  Xew  Kngland 
who  followed  Kev.  Thomas  Parker,  were  attracted  by 
tlie  name  to  make  tl»e  American  Newbury  their  i)er- 
manent  liome.  Descendants  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Newbury  seeking  the  home  of  their  ancesti)rs  on  the 
(►tlier  side  of  the  orean,  and  their  family  connections 
in  the  old  country,  would  probably  find  a  genealogical 
mine  in  tlie  old  I'^nglish  t(twn  which  hiis  not  yet  been 
to  any  great  extent  explored. 

In  M'tVi  a  second  grist-mill  was  liuilt,  Itut  whether 
in  addition  to  or  in  place  of  the  old  hummer  and 
Spencer  mill  the  records  do  not  state.     A  committee 


was  appointi'il  on  the  IStli  of  December  in  that  year 
"to  procure  a  water  mill  for  to  be  built  and  set  up  in 
said  towne,"  and  it  was  agreed  to  give  John  Emery 
and  Samuel  Scullard  twenty  pounds  and  ten  acres  of 
upland  and  six  acres  of  meadow,  said  mill  to  be  free 
from  all  rates  for  seven  years,  and  to  be  a  freehold  to 
them  and  their  heirs,  they  on  their  part  agreeing  to 
set  up  the  mill  between  Holt's  Point  and  Woodman's 
Bridge. 

Early  in  the  year  1(147  the  removal  of  the  meeting- 
house farther  north,  into  or  near  what  was  called  the 
new  town,  became  necessary  in  consetiuence  of  the 
desertion  of  the  old  settlement  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  church.  On  the  2d  of  .January, 
l()4G-47,  the  following  order  was  issued  by  James 
Noyes,  Edward  Woodman,  John  Cutting,  John  Lowle, 
Richard  Knight  and  Henry  Short,  six  of  the  seven 
men  haviog  charge  of  the  atlairs  of  the  town  : 

"  Wee,  whose  names  are  in  the  margenl  expiessied  for  thesettleiut;  the 
dinturhancee  that  yutt  renmyne  about  the  plauling  and  seMinjj;  the  meet- 
ing honse  that  all  men  may  cheerfully  goe  on  to  improve  their  lands  at 
the  new  towne,  doe  determine  that  the  nieetiog  house  shall  he  placed 
andseltupat  on  or  before  the  twentieth  of  October  ue\t  in,  or  upon 
a  Ktiowie  of  upland  by  ,\braham  Toppan's  barne  within  a  sixe  or  six- 
teen rodd  of  the  side  of  the  gate  posts,  that  are  sett  up  in  the  high  way 
by  the  said  Abraham  Toppan's  barne." 

This  knowle  of  land  is  understood  to  have  been  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  present  burial-ground. 
Edward  Rawson,  one  of  the  town  com  mi t tee  or 
selectmen,  as  they  may  as  well  be  called,  di.-.sented 
from  the  decision  of  bis  associates,  and  a  petition  was 
sent  to  the  General  Court  signed  by  those  opposetl  to 
the  removal,  asking  for  such  interference  and  aid  as 
the  court  might  feel  itself  able  to  interjiose  and 
render.  The  following  extract  will  show  the  motive 
and  rea.sons  actuating  the  petitioners  : 

'*To  come  to  the  Ia.-*t  pa.-«iiges  which  stir  mid  set  on  thu  gi-eat  of 
our  tutrrowe.  DisconrHe  at  laHt  was  had  of  taking  down  ye  nieeting- 
lionse.  ThitKe  (as  well  as  we  run  ^uesse)  that  paid  two  parts  of 
tTii-ee  to  the  building  of  it,  consented  not,  many  strongly  op|KMed  it, 
yet  the  voices  of  nuiny,  that  were  the  servants,  and  never  paid  a  penny 
to  it,  prevailed,  itown  it  \»  taken  without  any  Mitisfaciion  given  u<<,  and 
lif^idcs  what  we  an-  forced  lo  |tay  toward  it.  Th«  highway  in  pari,  that 
sfi  ved  both  town  and  country  and  the  very  place's  a.>«igned  to  Imry  the 
dead  and  when*  many  dead  body's  lye  are  Mild  tmay  {as  wee  are  in- 
formed, though  all  tiling  are  secretly  carried)  to  self  up  a^^ine,  whenf 
hotli  old  and  new  towne  judge  it  unnn-ete  for  both,  but  especially  for  ua 
of  the  ouM.  The  presfiit  and  already  seen  inconveniences  in  rcs|>ect 
of  enjoying  the  onlinances,  whicli  we  came  at*  many  miles  to  Ito  par- 
lakers  of,  hath  causeil  us  oft  tu  aigh  in  auiTet  ami  fon:ibly  put  ns  on 
(hi>ught  li>  provide  ftir  unitudves.  and  not  to  betray  the  blood  of  our  |>oi>r 
innocents,  which  cannot  (or  exceeding  rarely)  be  parlakere  of  the  or 
dinary  means  of  salvation  ;  nor  we  ourselves,  but  uncomfortably  and 
with  i:r<'iit  distractions  which  they  of  the  new  towne  can  experiencn 
to  US  by  thai  little  they  have  already  felt.  I'lVers  propositions  Wi;  have 
made.  Att  the  U'ginning  of  lhes«t  motioim  we  pnnniscd  the  vldurs, 
lK>th  of  yon,  their  mainteunncc  (which  must  needs  hu  to  our  great 
charge)  if  they  wouhl  engage  themselves  lo  abide  with  us.  We  wore 
I'ujecled  in  this.  Since,  we  have  maile  wveral  pro|K>sition!i.  The  towue 
being  continutMl  and  sirelchm)  out  neaiv  tive  miles,  if  not  upwards, 
bewldes  the  inconveniences  of  a  great  river  at  the  old  towns,  wiiereby 
It  cannot  be  huaglned  tliat  we,  ould,  feeble  men,  women  and  children 
of  all  sorts  i-an  |N"*siIdy  goe  altove  three  miles  |o  uu-t-tinjr,  besides  thy 
npcefMiry  occasions  in  thd  winter  lime  of  allondance  of  ratlell,  which 
reijuire  will  divers  to  be  nearer,  most  men  Imvingsmall  htdp,  but  by  them- 
welves,  and  ye  twn  ends  of  ye  towne  lielllg  most  {Mipulous,  wee  have  there- 
fore desired  either  lli*st  that  ouu  of  the  vlders  might  be  resident  with 
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UK,  though  the  other  \t%  thoro,  the  rhnivh  and  maititenanco  still  con- 
tinuing one  aiultht'  tianie,  ur  8«>conillv,  that  (here  ini);1it  b0  two  chtnTho8, 
Hn<1  onn  rliler  might  hp  onrs,  or  tliinlly,  it  lirithtT  of  (hi*  furincr  might 
In'  ohtHinptl,  then  to  let  us  he  a  chun-li  of  oinx^lveg.*' 

This  extract  not  only  exhibits  the  feeling  wliiili 
the  removal  of  the  inoeliiij;-house  occasioned,  l>ut 
throws  also  side-lights  on  the  extent  and  character 
and  condition  of  the  settleinenl.  The  allusion  in  the 
extract  to  the  sale  of  a  |iart  of  the  hiirhway  and  the 
burial-place  is  woven  by  an  iiitilli;;ciil  writer  in  the 
Newlniryi'ort  Herald  into  an  argument  tending  to 
show  that  Fishermen's  Green,  ami  not  the  lower 
green,  was  the  location  of  the  first  meeting-house. 
He  says : 

"The  connuon  behef  that  this  huiMing  tiret  stoml  upon  tlie  lower 
Green  rests  entirely  on  trailitiuniil  K'^oimils,  while  there  is  considerable 
evidence  which  decidedly  in<iioate.s  that  its  site  was  about  one-third  of  a 
mile  to  the  Vorth  want  and  adjoined  the  old  burial-ground,  now-  in  the 
held  opposite  the  residence  of  Jitseph  Ilstey,  but  on  what  was  then 
called  *  fishyrnien's  green.'  The  town  reconls  show  that  (his  burial- 
ground  wa«  reserved  from  the  sale  of  the  green  to  .lulin  Kiuery  in  May, 
1M7,  eight  months  after  the  house  had  been  removed.  It  is  hanlly  ptts- 
siblc  that  such  reservation  would  have  been  made  except  that  the  deail 
were  already  there  ;  and  ti-nds  strongly  to  e.stabli.sli  the  fact  that  this  w.is 
the  firvt  and  only  place  of  burials  of  the  early  settlers  up  to  this  time. 
As  our  ancestors  came  from  a  land  where  it  was  a  common  custom  to 
include  the  gi-ouuds  for  the  nieeting-liouae  and  burials  in  one  lot.  a  CHS' 
toin  continuecl  by  them  when  they  relocated  at  the  New-Town,  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  believe  that  when  at  Old-Town  they  had  set  apar(  grounds 
for  the  same  uses,  they  hiul  connected  them  in  (he  same  manner." 

His  argument  is,  in  a  few  words,  that  the  old  burial- 
place  was  at  Fishermen's  Green,  and  that  it  is  proba 
ble  that,  in  accordance  with  the  English  cu.-stom,  the 
burial-place  Wits  the  churchyard.  So  far  as  the 
Plymouth  colony  was  concerned,  the  Riiglish  custom 
was  invariably  followed  ;  but  the  writer  of  this  sketch 
has  heard  it  stated  by  a  learned  antiquary  of  Essex 
County,  that  in  that  county,  except  in  Ipswich,  it  did 
not  prevail.  It  certainly  was  not  followed  in  8alem, 
but  the  settlers  of  Newbury,  having  remained  long 
enough  in  Ipswich  to  observe  its  ways,  may  have 
adopted  them  in  their  future  home. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  vessel  up  to  this  time 
having  crossed  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac. 
It  is  probable  that  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of 
Newbury  the  bar  was  considered  practically  impas- 
sable, while  the  river  Parker  was  easily  accessible 
and  to  a  certain  point  navigable  for  the  class  of  ves- 
sels at  that  time  used.  Hubbard  says  in  his  history: 
"Merrimack  is  another  gallant  river,  the  entrance 
into  which,  though  a  mile  over  in  breadth,  is  barred 
with  shoals  of  sand,  having  two  passages  that  lead 
thereunto  at  either  end  of  a  sandy  island  that  lieth 
over  against  the  mouth  of  sayde  river.  Near  the 
mouth  of  that  are  two  other  lesser  ones,  about  which 
are  seated  two  considerable  townes,  the  one  called 
Newberry,  the  other  Ipswich,  either  of  which  have 
fayre  channels  wherein  vessels  of  fifty  or  sixty  tons 
may  pass  up  safely  to  the  doores  of  the  inhabitants 
whose  habitations  are  pitched  near  the  banks  on 
either  side."  .\nd  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  first 
vessels  built  in   Newbury   were   built  on  the  river 


Parker.  Rut  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  movement  of  the  settlement  towards  the  Mer- 
rimac River  was  owing  to  the  discovery  that  the 
bar  was  not  such  a  hindrance  to  navigation  as  had 
been  sup|iosed. 

The  settlement  of  Salisbury,  in  liilo,  must  have 
been  not  only  the  result  of  this  discovery,  but  the 
cau.se  of  a  further  dissipation  of  previnusly  enter- 
tained fears  concerning  the  river  obstructions ;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Newbury  people  began  at 
this  early  day  to  take  advantage  of  the  deeper  water, 
the  more  advantageous  shore  and  the  better  connec- 
tion with  the  sea  which  the  Merrimac  aflbrded.  It 
is  a  matter  of  record  that  as  early  as  lHo.')  the  town 
granted  to  Captain  Paul  White  a  half  of  an  acre  of 
land  on  the  Merrimac  "for  the  purpose  and  on  condi- 
tion that  he  build  a  dock  and  warehouse  there."  Pre- 
viously to  that  time,  however,  trade  on  the  river  had 
been  carried  on,  which  demanded  the  convenience  of 
a  wharf  to  supplant  the  prevailing  methiul  of  loading 
and  unloading  vessels  by  means  of  small  boats. 

In  1649  the  business  of  tanning  was  begun  in  New- 
bury by  Nicholas  Easton,  in  a  yard  north  of  the 
Parker  River  Bridge,  on  the  east  side  of  the  road,  and 
in  the  same  year  .John  Bartlett  appears  to  have  been 
engaged  in  the  same  business.  In  16.58  a  movement 
was  made  towards  the  erection  of  a  new  meeting- 
house, as  is  indicated  by  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  town  to  sell  to  Edward  Woodman  twelve 
acres  of  marsh,  and  take  pay  in  boards  or  nails  for  the 
meeting-house.  It  was  probably  finished  some  time 
in  lt)t>l,  as  under  the  date  of  January  28lh,  in  that 
year,  it  is  recorded  that  the  selectmen  agreed  with 
Henry  Jaques  "  to  build  a  gallery  in  the  new  meet- 
ing-house at  both  ends  and  all  along  on  the  west  side 
with  three  substantial  seats  all  along  both  sides  and 
ends;  the  said  Henry  Jaques  shall  fell  the  timber  and 
provide  all  the  stuff,  both  j)lanks,  boards,  rayles,  and 
Joyces  and  nayles,  and  to  bring  the  stuff  all  in  place 
and  make  it  for  three  payre  of  stayres  and  what- 
ever else  is  requisite  to  complcate  the  said  gallery,  for 
which  he  is  to  have  thirty  pounds  in  good  current 
pay  or  provisions.  Also  that  Henry  .laques  shall 
have  all  the  old  stuffe  of  the  old  gallery  in  the  old 
meeting-house.  The  said  Henry  Jaques  is  also  to 
lay  a  Houre  all  over  the  meeting-house  from  beame 
to  beame,  and  the  towne  doth  engage  to  provide 
Joyces,  boards  and  nayles  and  so  forth  and  so  forth." 
The  new  house  stood  south  of  the  old  one,  and  the 
old  one  appears  to  have  remained  in  use  until  the  new 
one  was  completed.  The  first  house  wasi)robably  not 
only  unsubstantial  in  its  character,  but  too  small  for  the 
increasing  number  of  its  congregation.  Under  date  of 
1651  Johnson,  in  his  "  Wonder-working  Providence," 
said  that  the  town  consisted  of  about  seventy  families, 
and  that"  the  soules  in  church  fellowship  were  about 
one  hnndretl."  Before  KifiO  the  number  had  doubt- 
'ess  increased  to  such  a  number  as  would  render  such 
a  building  as  they  would  have  been  likely  to  erect  at 
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the  timeoftlip  first  settlement  altogether  too  small  for 
convenient  use. 

In  Kid.S  the  Nfwhury  meeting-house  was  the  scene 
of  that  extraordinary  I'xhiliilion  by  Lydia  Wanlwell 
of  her  naked  |)er9on  during  divine  service.  Kor  this 
oflense  she  was  carried  before  the  court  at  Salem  and 
sentenced  to  be  whipped  and  to  pay  the  costs  of  court, 
amounting  to  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Perkins,  and  she  was  the  wife  of 
Eliakira  Wardwell,  of  Hampton.  This  fanatical  act 
was  jiistitied  by  George  Bishop  in  his  "  New  England 
Judged  "  as  follows: 

"His  wife,  Ivvdia,  l>eirig  a  yoiin^  and  tpiider  rluustp  woman,  Bepiiig 
tlie  wicliodiiees  of  your  prirsts  antl  rulers  to  tier  IinsItiiiKl.  was  not  at 
all  tttTi-nfli'd  witli  ttie  trutli,  I>ut  n«  your  wicttediiuss  abounded,  bo  **lie 
willidrow  and  separated  from  yourrtiurcli  at  Newliury,  of  wtiicti  slii* 
wassotnetinies  a  nietnlier,  and  Iieing  K'^en  up  to  ttie  leading  of  ttie  t;ord, 
after  stielliid  t»een  often  sent  for  to  eonie  tllilluT,  to  give  a  reason  for 
flucli  a  separation,  it  lioing  at  lentilli  upon  tier,  in  tlie  CftUHidoratiou  ot 
Itieir  nliseralde  rondiliun,  wlio  were  ttius  Idinded  witli  ignorance  and 
pei-seeution,  (o  go  to  tlieni,  and  at*  a  sign  to  ttieuixlie  went  in  (ttiougli  it 
was  exceeding  liard  to  tier  niofjest  and  stiame-faced  disposition)  nalied 
amongst  ttieni,  wliieii  put  tlitni  intusiicli  a  rage,  instead  of  eotisiiloration, 
ttiey  soon  laitl  tiands  on  tiei-,  and  to  ttio  court  at  I|)s\vicli  led  lier,  wtiere, 
witlioutlaw.ttiey  condemned  Iter  to  be  tyed  to  tlie  fence  post  of  ttie  tav- 
ern, wtiere  they  sat,  and  ttiere  sorely  laslied  lier  with  twenty  or  thir 
ty  cruel  stripes.  And  this  is  llie  iliscipline  of  the  church  of  Newbury, 
In  New  f^ngland.  and  this  is  their  religion,  and  their  usjtge  of  the 
handmaiil  of  tlie  Ijoril,  who,  in  a  great  cross  to  her  natural  temper, 
cmne  thus  among  tlieui,  a  sign,  indeeil,  signilicatory  enough  t«  tlieni, 
and  suitable  to  their  state,  who,  under  the  vision  of  religion,  were  thus 
blended  into  cruel  pei-secution." 

Rev.  James  Noyes,  the  assistant  of  Rev.  Thomtts 
Parker,  having  died  October  22,  K!-')!!,  Rev.  Joliii 
Woodbridge  was  engaged  in  liis  |ilace,  the  town 
agreeing  to  pay  him  thirty  pounds  for  the  half-year 
beginning-  on  the  25th  of  September,  11563.  Mr. 
Noyes  wtis  born  in  Chottldcrton,  Knghind,  in  1608, 
and  was  a  cousin  of  Rev.  Thfinias  Parker,  his  mother 
having  been  a  sister  of  Rev.  Robert  Parker,  the  father 
of  Th<)m;is.  He  studied  at  O.xford,  and  after  preach- 
ing a  short  time  came  to  New  England  in  the  same 
shij)  with  his  cousin,  tinil  was  settled  in  Newbury  as 
his  assistant  in  1635.     Mr.  Parker  said  of  him, — 

"  nly  worthy  colleague  iu  the  ininislry  of  the  (Gospel  vi'as  n  ninii  of 
aingnlar  qualiticatlona,  iu  piety  excelling,  an  liiiphu-able  enemy  to  all 
lieresie  and  tu-hism,  and  a  moat  able  vvarrjour  against  the  same.  He  wa-x 
of  a  reai'liing  and  ready  apprehension,  a  large  invention,  a  most  pro- 
found Judgment,  a  rare  and  tenacious  and  comprehensive  memory,  fixed 
and  iinmovable  in  his  groundod  conceptions,  sure  in  words  and  speech 
wilhoilt  rashness,  gentle  and  mild  in  all  his  expressions,  without  all 
passion  or  proToking  language.  And  as  he  was  a  notable  dispiitanl,  so 
he  would  never  provolte  his  adversary,  Raving  by  the  sliort  knocks  and 
heavy  weight  of  argiiinent.  Me  was  of  au  loving  and  compaasionate 
and  bumble  carriage  that  1  believe  never  were  any  accpiaititeil  with  him 
but  did  not  di-sirc  ttie  continuance  of  his  society  and  aci)naintHtlce.  lie 
waa  resolute  fur  truth,  and  in  defence  thereof  liad  no  respect  to  any  per- 
sons. He  was  u  muet  excellent  counsullor  in  doubts,  and  could  strike  at 
a  hair's  breadth  like  the  Beujiimiles,  anil  expedite  the  entangled  out  of 
tile  briani.  He  was  counigcous  in  dangers,  and  still  was  apt  to  believe 
tile  liest,  and  make  fair  weather  in  a  storm,  tie  was  much  honored  and 
estecmeil  ill  tlie  country,  and  bis  dealti  was  much  bewailed.  I  think  lie 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  gre.i(eel  vrortbioe  uf  the  age." 

Not  long  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Noyes  serious  clifli- 
culticH  arose  in  the  church,  owing  to  dill'eieiues  of 
opinion  concerning  church  governnicnt.     Mr.  Parker 


was  strongly  inclined  towards  the  Presbyterian  form 
and  his  opinions  were  approved  by  many  of  the  lead- 
ing men  among  his  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
quite  as  many  of  the  church  opposed  his  views,  and 
the  result  was  a  controversy  whicli  threw  a  cloud  over 
the  later  years  of  Mr.  Parker's  ministry.  It  is  not 
neces-ary  in  this  narrative  to  give  a  full  history  of 
the  cimtroversy,  which  did  not  come  to  a  termination 
until  1672.  Roth  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Noyes  had  en- 
tertained the  same  views  for  many  years,  and  it  is 
not  a  violent  presumption  that  only  the  sweet 
and  loving  spirit  of  Mr.  Noyes  prevented  the  out- 
break during  his  life.  It  was  not  until  after  Mr. 
Woodbridge  had  become  the  assistant  of  Mr.  Parker 
that  the  real  trouble  began.  Mr.  Woodbridge  enter- 
tained the  same  views  as  Mr.  Parker,  and,  having 
been  engaged  from  year  to  year,  it  was  vntt-d  by  the 
town,  May  21,  1670,  that  "the  order  in  the  town- 
book  that  gives  Mr.  Woodbridge  si.xty  pounds  a  year 
for  his  preaching  is  made  void." 

Mr.  Woodbridge  was  the  son  of  Rev.  John  Wood- 
bridge,  of  Stanton,  in  England,  and  wa.s  born  in 
1613.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Parker,  and  he  came  with  his  uncle  and  his  younger 
brother,  Benjamin,  to  New  England  in  1634,  and  mar- 
ried, in  1630,  Mercy,  daughter  of  (rovernor  Thomas 
Dudley,  and  was  ordained  September  16, 1644,  the  first 
minister  of  Andover.  He  was  the  first  town  clerk 
of  Newbury,  and  served  until  1638.  In  1647  he  re- 
turned to  England.  He  had  eleven  children,  who 
grew  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  three  of  whom — 
John,  Timothy  and  Benjamin — became  clergymen, 
the  two  fcirnier  being  graduates  of  Harvard.  In  1663 
he  returned  to  New  England,  and  preached,  as 
alretidy  stateil,  in  N'ewbury  seven  years.  He  contin- 
ued to  live  in  Newbury,  acting  tis  magistrate  of  the 
Massachusetts  colony  and  justice  of  the  ])eace,  and 
there  died,  March  17,  1605.  Woodbridge's  Island 
takes  Ha  name  from  him,  and  in  lt)65  a  town  iu  New 
.lersey,  scttleil  by  emigrants  from  Newbury,  wtis 
called  Woodbridge  in  his  Imnor. 

Mr.  Woodbridge  had  eleven  children — Sarah,  born 
in  Newbury,  June  7,  lti40,  and  died  in  1690,  prob- 
ably unmarried  ;  Lucy,  born  in  Newbury,  March  13, 
1642,  and  married  first  Simon,  son  of  Oovernor  Brad- 
street,  and  afterwarils  t'apt.  Daniel  Epps,  of  Ipswich, 
and  died  .Itmc  IS,  1710,  at  the  house  of  her  son,  .lohn 
Bradstreet,  in  Medford  ;  John,  born  in  Newbury  in 
1644,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1664,  settled  in  the  min- 
istry at  Killingworth,  Conn.,  Ilil)6,  ordained  in  1660, 
installed  at  Weathersfield  in  1670,  married  .\bigail, 
daughter  of  (iov.  Wm.  Leete,  of  ("onneetieni,  ami  ilied 
Nov.  13,  1601  ;  Benjamin,  bom  probably  in  .Vndover, 
in  1645,  married  firjt,  June  3,  1672.  Mary,  daughter 
of  Rev.  John  Ward,  of  Haverhill,  and  second,  in' 
.\ugU8t.  1686,  Deborah,  widow  of  Henry  Tarleton, 
and  ilaughter  of  Daniel  dishing,  of  Hingham,  settled 
in  the  ministry  at  New  C'lstle,  N'.  H.,  Bristol,  R.  I., 
Wind.sor,  Conn.,    ami  McdI'ord    Mass.,   at  which  last 
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place  he  died  January  15,  1709-10  ;  Thomas,  born  in 
Kncrliinil  in  1G48,  who  marrictl  a  daughter  of  Paul 
White,  and  died  Marcli  30,  IG'Jl  ;  Mary,  born  in  Eng- 
land, married  Samuel  Appleton,  of  Ipswich,  and 
died  June  9,  1712  ;  Timothy,  born  in  England  Janu- 
ary 13,  165G,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1675  ;  Dor- 
othy, born  ill  England  in  U>'>n,  and  died  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  1723  ;  Anne,  born  in  England  in  1653,  and 
died  in  Miissachusetts,  February  28,  1701  ;  Joseph, 
born  in  England  in  1657,  married  Miss  Martha 
Rogers,  May~  20,  1686,  and  died  Sept.  17,  1726; 
Martha,  born  in  England  1660,  married,  probably, 
Thom!\s  Ruggles,  and  died  in  1738.       ^ 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1675,  Kev.  John  Richard- 
son was  ordained  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Parker,  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Woodbridge.  His  salary  was  to  be  "  one 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  each  person  was  to  pay 
one-half  of  his  share  in  merchantable  barley,  and  the 
rest  in  merchantable  pork,  wheat,  butter  or  Indian 
corn,  or  such  pay  paid  unto  ilr.  Richardson  to  his 
satisfaction,  as  every  person  may  understand  upon  in- 
quiry of  Tristram  Coffin,  who  was  chosen  in  April  the 
town's  attorney  to  gather  Mr.  Richardson's  rates,  and 
in  case  the  said  Tristram  Coffin  shall  neglect  his  trust 
herein,  he  shall  pay  forty  shillings  fine  to  the  select- 
men." 

But  Mr.  Richardson  was  not  long  associated  with 
Mr.  Parker,  for  the  latter  died  on  the  24th  of  April, 
1677,  in  his  eighty-second  year.  Jlr.  Parker,  was  as 
has  been  s'ated  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  narrative, 
the  son  of  Robert  Parker,  and  born  in  Wiltshire,  Eng- 
land in  1595.  Rev.  Robert  Parker  wa.s  ons  of  the 
chief  dissenting  clergymen  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Ban- 
croft, whose  writings  were  especially  feared.  In  the 
year  1598  Bishop  Bilson  published  a  work  entitled, 
"  A  survey  of  Christ's  suffering  and  descent  into  Hell," 
in  which  he  maintained  that  Clirist  at  His  death 
actually  visited  the  regions  of  the  damned.  Mr. 
Parker  in  1604,  in  answer  to  the  Bishop,  published  a 
learned  work,  entitled  "  De  Descensu  Christi  ad  In- 
fernos." In  1607  he  published  another  learned  work 
against  symbolizing  with  Antichrist  in  the  ceremonies, 
but  especially  against  the  sign  of  the  cross.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  publication  he  was  driven  into  exile 
to  avoid  arrest,  and  went  to  Holland,  carrying  with 
him  his  son  Thomas,  who  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  Oxford  in  consequence  of  his  father's 
troubles.  Mr.  Parker  went  first  to  Amsterdam  and 
then  to  Dyesburg,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
where  he  died  in  1614,  leaving  his  son  nineteen  years 
of  age.  In  looking  over  the  career  of  this  man,  it  is 
not  dillicult  to  discover  the  source  of  those  views  of 
church  government  entertained  by  his  son.  Nor  is 
it  easy  to  believe  that  the  son  experienced  any  change 
in  those  views,  or  that  they  were  not  entertained  from 
the  first  day  of  his  settlement.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
if  Mr.  Noyes  had  lived  until  the  close  of  Mr.  Parker's 
pastorate,  the  unfortunate  controversy  which  for  a 
time  alienated  pastor  and  people  would  not  have 
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occurred.  Mr.  Parker  was  an  old  man  at  the  time, 
suflering  from  a  loss  of  eyesight  and  from  an  impair- 
ment of  all  tliose  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which 
had  made  him  a  skillful  manager  of  church  atlairs, 
and  more  than  all  from  the  loss  of  the  guiding  hand 
ofMr.  Noyes,  so  long  his  wise  and  moderate  coun- 
selor. With  the  advent  of  Mr.  Woodliridge,  who, 
though  he  was  declared  by  Cotton  Mather  "  a  great 
reader,  a  great  scholar,  a  Christian  and  a  pattern  of 
goodness,"  was  more  pronounced  and  emphatic  in  the 
statement  of  his  convictions,  the  difficulty  which  had 
long  been  kept  slumbering  came  to  an  inevitable 
head. 

In  1678  trade  on  the  Merrimac  River  was  enlarging, 
and  Richard  Dole,  of  Newbury,  was  granted  lands  for 
a  wharf.  In  1679  a  third  grist-mill  was  provided  for, 
and  the  town  granted  to  John  Emery,  Jr.,  "  twelve 
acres  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  Artichoke  River,  pro- 
vided he  build  and  maintain  a  corn-mill  to  grind  the 
town's  corn  from  time  to  time,  and  to  build  it  within 
one  year  and  a  half  after  the  date  hereof."  In  the 
same  year  the  selectmen  chose  fourteen  tithingmen, 
who  for  certain  purposes  were  to  have  charge  of  a 
certain  number  of  families.  These  purposes  are  desig- 
nated in  the  following  copy  of  instructions  to  Abraham 
Merrill,  a  tithingman,  taken  from  Coffin's  "  History 
of  Newbury  "  : 

"  To  Deacon  Abraham  Mernll: 

"  At  a  meetingof  the  Selectmen,  3Ia'-cU  31st.  1679,  you  are  hereby  re- 
quired to  take  notice  that  you  are  chosen  accoruing  to  court  order  by  the 
Selectmen  to  be  a  tithing  man,  to  have  inspection  into  and  loolc  over 
thesefaniilies,  that  they  attend  the  publick  worship  of  God,  and  do  not 
break  the  Sabbath;  and,  further,  you  are  to  attend  .as  the  court  order 
declares.  The  names  of  the  families  are  Edward  Woodm-in,  Junior,  Sam- 
uel Bartlet,  Ilichard  Hartlet,  Abel  Pilsbury,  John  Stevens,  Christopher 
lUirtlet,  Thomas  Chase,  Goodman  Bailey,  John  Chase. 
'*  By  order  of  the  Selectmen. 

"Antuony  SoMEiinv,  Recorder.^* 

The  law  under  which  these  appointments  were 
made  was  passed  at  the  session  of  the  General  Court 
held  on  the  23d  of  May,  1677,  and  is  as  ftdlows: 

"This  court,  being  desirous  to  prevent  all  occasions  of  Complaint  re- 
ferring to  the  Prophanation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  as  an  Addition  to  former 
Lawes, 

*'  Do  Order  and  Enact  that  all  the  Lawes  for  Sanctification  of  the  Sab  - 
bath,  and  preventing  the  prophaning  thereof,  be  twice  in  the  year,  viz., 
in  March  and  September,  publickly  Read  by  the  Minister  or  Ministers  on 
the  Lord's  daye  in  their  several  respective  Assemblies  within  this  juris- 
diction, and  all  people  by  him  cautioned  to  take  heed  to  the  observance 
thereof.  And  the  Selectmen  are  hereby  Ordered  to  see  to  it  there  bo  one  man 
appointed  to  inspect  the  ten  Families  of  their  Seighboiii-e,  which  Tithing 
man  or  men  shall  and  hereby  have  power,  in  the  absence  of  llio  Consta- 
ble, to  apprehend  all  Sabbath-breakers,  disorderly  Tipplers,  or  such  as 
keep  Licensed  Uouses,  or  others  that  shall  suffer  any  disorder  in  their 
Houses  on  the  Sabbath  day  or  evening  after,  or  at  any  other  time,  and  to 
carry  thcni  before  a  Magistrate  or  other  Authority,  or  commit  to  Prison, 
asany  Oonstable  may  do,  to  be  proceeded  with  according  to  Law. 

"And  for  the  bettor  putting  a  restraint  and  securing  Offoudere  that 
shall  in  any  way  transgress  against  the  Laws  on  the  Sabbath,  either  in 
the  Mceting-IIouse,  by  any  abusive  carriivge  or  mi.sbehavionr,  by  making 
any  noise,  or  otherwise,  or  during  the  day  time,  being  laid  bold  on  by 
any  of  the  Inhabitants,  shall,  by  the  sjtid  person  appointed  l*t  inspect  the 
Law,  Iks  forthwith  carried  forth  and  put  into  a  Cage  in  Boston,  which  ia 
apliointedto  bo  forthwith  by  the  Select  Men  sot  up  in  the  .Market  place, 
and  in  such  other  Towns  as  the  County  Courts  shall  appoint,  there  to 
remain  till  Authority  shall  examine  the  person  offending,  and  give  order 
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for  hU  punishmont,  as  tl.o  matter  may  require  according  to  llio  L»«s  re- 
lating to  tbu  Subbiitli." 


This  law  and  the  appointment  under  it  are  fiuoted 
at  length  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  a  popuhir  mis- 
conception concerning  the  word  "  tithingman,"  and 
explaining   its  true   meaning.     The  word    took   its 
name  rather  from  the  manner  in  which  the  tithing- 
man was  selected  than  from  the  nature  of  his  office. 
Indeed,  the  precise  functions  of  the  office,  as  exer- 
cised in  this  country,  have  never  been  satisfactorily 
defined.     In  the  Plymouth  Colony  the  office  was  first 
mentioned  in  the  laws  of  1682  "with  reference  to  the 
Indian.'!  for  their  better  regulating  and  that  they  may 
bebrought  to  live  orderly,  soberly  and  diligently."  One 
of  the  provisions  of  these  laws  was  that,  in  addition  to  a 
general  overseer,  "each  towne  where  Indians  doe  reside 
every  tenth  Indian  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Court  of 
Assistants,  or  said  overseer  yeerly,  whoe  shall  take  the 
inspection,  care  and   oversight  of  his  nine  men  and 
present  theire  faults,  etc."     A  tithingman  was  simply 
a   tenth   man.      A  Saxon   tithing   consisted   of   ten 
families,  and  ten  tithings  made  up  the   "hundred." 
In  the  Plymouth  Colony  in   the  management  of  the 
Indians,  and  in  the  Massachusetts  Colony  in  enforcing 
an  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  it  was  found  convenient 
to  give  every  tenth    man  the  oversight  of  the   other 
nine,  and  consequently  he  was  called  a  tithingman. 
After  the  union  of  the  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts 
Colonies,  laws  were  i)assed  requiring  the  election  of 
tithingmcn   and  making  them  practically  constables 
to  inspect  and  regulate  licensed  houses  as  well  as  to 
preserve  the   peace  and  good  order  on  the  Sabbath. 
After  a  lapse  of  years  the  office  gradually  lapsed  into 
that  of  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  constable  with  jnrisdic- 
tion  and  powers  limited  to  Saturday  evening  and  the 
Sabbath.     Thus   the   name  was    retained   after    the 
method  of    election   was  changed  and   the   popular 
mind  became  confused  as  to  its  real  significance. 

The  few  next  years,  up  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1G86,  were  characterized  by  important  and  stirring 
events.  The  trials  of  Caleb  Powell  and  Elizabeth 
Morse  for  witchcraa  cover  the  only  instances  in 
which  the  people  of  Newbury  are  recorded  as  having 
been  ilrawii  into  the  prevailing  extraordinary  delusion. 
William  Morse,  the  husband  of  Elizabeth,  was  the 
supposed  victim,  but  Powell  was  ac(iuitte<l,  and  Mrs. 
Morse,  after  condemnation  to  death,  was  reprieved. 
The  Rev.  John  Hale,  of  Beverly,  states  that: 

"  She  lieliig  rc|)riovc<l,  w««  carried  to  her  own  homo,  anil  her  husband 
(who  was  islfonicd  a  sincoro  and  iindi-rslaiidiiig  Chri«tlnn  by  tlio«o  Unit 
know  bim)  desired  some  neighbour  minislira  of  whom  I  was  one  lo  dls- 
c.iurso  bis  wife,  wlilcb  wo  did,  and  her  discoiirso  wns  very  CbrlHlinn  and 
Bllll  pleaded  bor  Innocence  as  to  that  wbirli  was  laid  lo  her  clmrgo. 
We  did  not  osleom  It  pniilence  for  us  to  pass  any  dullnilivo  sentence 
uiKin  one  uniler  her  olrcuinslanccB,  yet  we  iiicllneil  to  Ibe  more  cballla- 
blo  side.  In  her  last  sickness  she  wiis  In  much  trouble  and  ilarkness  of 
jplrit,  which  occasioned  a  Jndiclou»  friend  lo  exaiidne  her  strictly, 
wbethor  ihe  hud  been  guilty  of  witclicraft,  hot  she  nid  no,  but  lbs 
ground  of  her  troublo  was  siuno  impatient  and  passionate  siieoches  atid 
acliulis  of  her  while  In  prison,  u|ion  account  of  her  Butfering  wrong- 
fully, whereby  alio   had  provokc.1   the  Lord  by  putting  contempt  upon 


his  word.  And  in  fine  sba  sought  li«r  pardon  and  comfort  from  God  in 
Christ  and  dyed,  so  fur  a«  I  uuderstand,  praying  to  and  resting  upon  God 
in  Christ  for  salvation." 


In  reviewing  the  terrible  delusion  of  witchcraft,  of 
which  so  many  innocent  persons  were  the  victims, 
the  only  consoling  reflection  is  that  the  persons  con- 
demned so  thoroughly  shared  the  universal  belief 
that  they  may  themselves  have  come  to  the  convic- 
tion at  last  that  they  were  the  unconscious  instru- 
ments of  the  devil,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
command  of  the  Scriptures,  "thou  shall  not  sutler  a 
witch  to  live,"  deserved  the  punishment  they  were 
about  to  sutfer> 

In   1682,  a  Baptist  Church  was  formed  in  Newbury, 
of  which     George    Little,  Philip  S.iuire,  Nathaniel 
Cheney,  William    Sayer,   Benjamin    Morse,  Edward 
Woodman,  John  Sayer  and  Abel  Merrill   were  mem- 
bers, but  how  long  it  lived  and  when  it  died  does  not 
appear.      In    this  and    succeeding  years    additional 
grants  of  lands  for  the  construction   of  wharves  on 
the  Merrimac  were  made,  and  the  business  interests 
along  the  banks    of   tliat   river  steadily   increased. 
In  1686  a  division  of  common  lands  was  made.   The 
order  of  the  town  passed  in  1642,  which  has  been 
quoted,  declared  the  ownership  of  the  commons  to  be 
possessed  by  the  ninety-one  freeholders  of  the   town 
at  that  time  and   their  heirs  and  assigns.      All  other 
inhabitants  of  the  town  were  excluded,    and  in  the 
proposed  division  those  who  were  not  included  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  order  now  claimed  a  right.     After 
a  i^rolonged  agitation  on  the  subject,  on   the   5th  of 
May,  1686,  a   committee  of  seventeen  was   chosen  to 
consider  and  report  a  proper   method  of  division,  and 
on  the   20th   of  October   the  committee  made  a  re- 
port, which  was  adopted  by  the  town  : 

"That  the  upper  commons  bo  divided  in  manner  following  :  namely,  the 
six  tliousand  acres,  ono-hulf  of  them  in  quantity  and  quality,  be  divided 
among  Uie  freeholdere  ;  to  every  freeholder  a  llk,■^lMlr.,  ami  the  other 
half  of  said  commons  bo  divided  among  all  such  iiihaliitunts  of  tbU 
towne  and  freeholders  as  have  [.aid  rales  two  yeare  last  past,  proportion- 
able to  what  each  man    paid  by  rale  to  the  minister's  rate  in  the  year 

IGS,',. 

"  And  that  about  oloren  hundred  acres  of  the  lower  commons  be  di- 
vided according  to  Uio  alwve  metlioil  ami  laid  out  into  live  general  [los- 
tures  and  BO  forth,  and  the  rest  of  the  commons  to  Is)  divided  and  laid 
into  wood  lots  according  to  the  above  division  and  Bame  rule." 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Oaniel  Pierce,  Stephen 
Greenleaf,  John  Emery,  Joseph  Pike,  Tristram 
Coffin,  Nathaniel  Clark  and  Henry  Short,  was  chosen 
to  divide  the  lots.  Before  the  division  was  made  it 
was  agreed  that  Indian  River -should  be  free  as  far  as 
the  tide  flows  for  the  pa.xsage  of  boats,  and  liiat  every 
freeholder  shall  draw  his  lot  as  his  name  was  entered 
in  the  town-book.   It  was  further  agreed : 

"Tbal  the  persons  concerned  in  the  rate  division  of  the  uppercommons 
shall  bo  dtawno  into  four  com|«iny8,  then  one  man  of  each  company 
shall  draw  in  the  nam.  and  for  the  sold  company,  and  he  that  draw<^h 
flgum  oae  that  company  shall  have  theyr  prop.rtions  llrst.  Then  every 
man's  name  of  every  couii«ny  and  the  names  of  the  four  companys  sliull 
be  putt  Into  four  s.v.ral  l«ggs,  and  the  comnillte.  chosen  to  lay  out  ibo 
•aid  rate  proportion  Kball  lake  a  pa|ier  out  of  the  Upg  belonging  to  tho 
llr.1  eoml«iiy,  and  that  man's  name  that  flret  comes  to  hand  shall  havo 
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bis  lolt  first  laid  oul,  and  bo  all  tli«  rest  succoasively,  uotil  tlio  wholo  be 
laid  out  and  so  for  tli«  reel  of  tlio  compnnyes.** 

The  division  beiraii  next  to  the  farm  of  John  Gcr- 
rish,  at  the  lino  of  tlie  town  of  Hradfoni,  and  the 
land  was  hxid  out  by  Tristnim  Cotfin  and  Henry  Short. 
Afterwards  a  committee  was  cliosen  to  divide  the 
eleven  hundred  acres  of  the  lower  commons  into  five 
general  pastures,  and  "  to  measure  the  old  towne 
common  and  proportion  it  to  the  old  towne  men,  and 
proportion  the  rest  of  the  land  adjacent  tu  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitants  in  the  same  proportion." 

In  1G87  a  committee  was  appointed  "  to  treat 
with  Peter  Cheney  about  setting  up  a  corno-mill  and 
a  fuiling-mill  upon  the  Falls  River."  Both  in  the 
Miissachuetts  and  Plymouth  Colonies  this  seems  to 
have  been  about  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the 
domestic  manufacture  of  clolh  and  consequently  the 
erection  of  fulling-mills.  It  is  believed  that  before 
that  time  English  cloth  was  chiefly  used,  a  belief 
somewhat  confirmed  by  the  absence  of  spinning-wheels 
in  the  early  inventories,  and  by  the  mention  of  large 
supplies  of  English  materials  for  clothing  and  other 
domestic  uses. 

In  all  these  years  the  town  had  been  gradually  ex- 
tending to  the  westward  until  in  1685  a  very  consider- 
able part  of  its  population  occupied  that  section. 
Its  int<^rests  had  become  so  distinct  from  those  of  the 
older  part  of  the  town,  and  the  distance  from  the 
church  was  so  great,  that  on  the  10th  of  March,  16S4, 
its  inhabitants  sent  the  following  petition  to  the  town: 

'*  To  the  town  of  Newbury  the  bumble  request  of  some  of  the  inhabit- 
antii  of  11)13  town  doe  desire  uud  entreat  that  you  would  be  pleased  to 
grant  us  your  consent,  approbation  and  assistance  in  feting  some  help 
in  the  ministry  amongst  us,  by  reason  that  we  <loe  live  soe  rt-mote  from 
the  means,  great  i>iirt  of  us,  that  we  cannot  with  any  comfort  or  cou- 
venience  come  to  the  publick  worrship  of  God ;  neither  can  our  families 
be  brought  up  under  the  means  of  grace  as  diristians  ought  to  bee,  and 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  unto  salvation  ;  therefore  we  wilt  humbly 
crave  your  loveing  conipliaoco  with  us  in  this  our  request." 

Xo'  definite  action  appears  to  have  been  taken  by 
the  town  on  this  petition,  but  the  motives  which  in- 
spired it  became  only  the  stronger  with  the  lapse  of 
time,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter  in  this  narrative.  In 
1690  a  second  request  was  made  of  the  town,  and  a 
committee  of  eight  persons  was  chosen  to  consider 
the  subject,  who  reported  : 

**  That  considering  the  times  as  troublesome,  and  the  towne  being  so 
much  behind  with  Mr.  Richardson's  salar}-,  the  farmers  and  the  neck- 
men  being  under  greater  disadvantages  u|>on  manyaccounta,  do  desire  and 
exi>C4;t,  if  such  a  thing  be  granted,  that  they  slioidd  have  the  same 
privilege  to  iirovide  for  themselves,  which  we  think  cannot  conduce  to 
peace,  therefore  desire  the  new  towne  to  rest  s;itistte<l  for  the  present." 

In  1692  another  petition  was  presented  to  the  town 
requesting  aid  in  the  support  of  the  ministry  in  a 
meeting-house  which  had  been  built  at  Belleville. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into  a  history  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  parish  in  this  narrative,  as  it  may  be 
found  in  detail  in  the  history  of  West  Newbury.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  on  the  3d  of  .lanuary,  1695, 
Tristram  Coffin,  Henry  Short  and  Abraham  Merrill 
divided  the  town   into  two  parishes,  and  that  on  the 


2(;th  of  October,  1698,  a  church  was  gathered  in  the 
West  Precinct  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Belcher  was 
ordained  their  minister.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  follow 
the  career  of  this  church,  as  the  history  of  West 
Newbury,  to  which  it  more  jjroperly  belongs,  contains 
it  in  full. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1G96,  Rev.  .John  Richardson 
terminated  his  pastorate  by  death.  Little  is  known 
of  the  career  of  Mr.  Richardson  before  he  entered  on 
his  ministry  in  Newbury.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1666,  and  married  Mary  Pierson,  of  Cambridge, 
October  28,  1673.  It  was  at  a  critical  period  of  the 
Newbury  Church  that  he  received  a  call  to  settle  as 
its  pastor.     He  accepted  it  on  condition: 

"I't,  so  long  as  the  people  of  God  here  do  continue  in  the  true  faitU 
and  peace  of  the  Gospel  as  in  Acts  11,  42. 

"2°'*,  so  long  as  I  have  the  liberty  of  my  ministry. 

'*  3**,  Discharge  my  duty  to  my  family  ;  thus  I  say  I  do  express  mysell 
willing  to  settle  among  you  with  a  true  intention  and  a  true  affection." 

During  his  pastorate  he  exerted  a  conciliatory  in- 
fluence and  did  much  to  heal  the  difl'erences  which, 
for  many  years,  had  divided  the  church.  His  monu- 
ment bears  the  following  inscription  : 

"  Resurrection  to  immortality— is  hero  expected  from  what  was  mor- 
tal of  the  Reverend  Mr.  John  Richardson  (once  Follow  of  Harvard 
College,  afterwards  Teacher  to  the  Church  in  Newbury),  putt  ofi  Apr. 
27,  169C,  in  the  tiftieth  year  of  his  age.  , 

"  When  Preachers  dj',  the  Rules  the  pulpit  gave, 
To  live  well,  are  still  preached  from  the  grave. 
The  Faith  &  Life,  which  your  dead  Pastor  taught. 
In  one  grave  with  him,  Syrs,  bury  not. 
Abi  viator. 
A  mortuo  disce  vivere  moriturus 
E  Terris  disce  cogitaro  de  Coelis." 

On  the  9th  of  September,  1696,  Rev.  Christopher 
Toppan  was  ordained  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, and  two  years  later,  on  the  5th  of  .July,  1698, 
the  "town  voted  that  they  would  build  a  new  meeting- 
house and  for  that  purpose  chose  the  worshipful 
Colonel  Daniel  Pierce,  Captain  Thomas  Noyes  and 
Sergeant  Stephen  Jaques  a  committee."  On  the 
21st  of  December  the  town  voted  "  that  Sergeant 
Stephen  Jaques  should  build  a  meeting-house  sixty 
feet  in  length,  fifty  feet  in  breadth,  and  twenty  feet 
in  the  stud,  for  five  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,"  and 
in  the  nexi  February  voted  "  to  have  the  meeting- 
house twenty-four  feet  post  instead  of  twenty,  and 
to  pay  Si^rgeant  Jaques  twenly  pounds  more."  The 
meeting-house  was  finished  in  1699,  and  on  the  18th 
of  December  in  that  year  Colonel  Daniel  Pierce  and 
Colonel  Thomas  Noyea  were  deputed  to  employ  "ye 
honorable  Captain  Samuel  Sewall  to  procure  a  good 
and  sufficient  meeting-house  bell."  The  new  meet- 
ing-house was  erected  near  the  old  one,  and  on  the 
17th  of  March,  1703,  the  town  voted  "  that  the  old 
meeting-house  be  repaired  and  fitted  for  a  court- 
house, school-hou.se,  and  town-house." 

Having  brought  this  narrative  up  to  the  beginning 
of  a  new  century,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  close 
this  first  chapter  with  a  reference  to  some  of  the 
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representative  men  of  Newbury  in  the  first  period  of 
its  history. 

Edwin  Kawson  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Newhnry,  havin<;  made  bis  ap])earante  there  in  1().36. 
He  was  born  in  Gillingham,  Dorsetshire,  England, 
April  IG,  lliLj,  and  was  connected  by  marriage  with 
the  two  distinguished  Kew  England  clergymen 
Hooker  and  Wilson.  It  is  stated  in  the  town  records 
that  on  the  19th  of  November,  1G38,  "  it  was  ordered 
that  Edward  Rawson  shall  supply  the  place  of  Mr. 
Woodl)ridge  and  be  the  publick  notary  and  register 
for  the  towne  of  Newbury,  and  whilst  he  so  remains  to 
be  allowed  by  the  towne  after  the  rate  of  five  pounds 
per  annum  for  his  paynes."  In  the  same  year  he 
was  ai)pointed,  with  .lohn  Woodbridge  and  Edward 
Newman,  commissioners  to  try  inferior  causes.  His 
farm,  which  extended  up  towards  Turkey  Hill,  was 
sold  in  1G47,  when  he  removed  to  Boston  to  occupy 
the  position  of  secretary  of  the  Mass  ichusetts  Colony, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  and  which  he  held  until 
IGSG.  One  of  bis  sons,  William,  settled  in  Braintree, 
and  another,  Giindall,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1G78, 
and  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Mcndon  from  1G8() 
to  171o.  A  daughter  Rebecca  married  an  Englishman 
named  Thomas  Ramsey,  who  claimed  to  be  Sir  Thomas 
Hale,  nephew  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
and  who  carried  her  to  England  and  there  deserted 
her  after  securing  all  her  rich  dresses  for  the  benefit 
of  his  real  wife  at  Canterbury.  Rebecca  supported 
herself  in  England  for  a  time  by  i)ainting  on  glass, 
and  was  finally  killed  by  an  earthquake  at  Port  Royal, 
S.  O  ,  where  the  ship  in  which  she  sailed  for  home  had 
touched.  Mr.  Rawson  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  amoriir  which  were  "The  Revolution  in  New 
England  .lustilied,"  publislied  in  IGOl,  wliich  was 
issued  by  him  in  conjunction  wiih  another  author,  who 
signed  himself  S.  S. ;  and  "The  General  Laws  and 
Liberties  Concerning  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Ms." 
pul>li-'hed  in  IGGO.  He  died  in  Boston  August  27, 
IGO.S. 

John  Spencer  was  one  of  the  company  who  landed 
at  Newbury  with  Rev.  Thomas  I'arker  in  1035. 
With  Riciiard  Dummer  he  built  the  first  corn-mill  in 
the  town,  represented  Newbury  in  the  General  Court 
and  in  lfi3G  was  chosen  a  magistrate.  In  1G37  he 
was  discharged  from  the  ofiice  of  captain  in  the 
l'c(|uiid  War,  owing  to  his  religious  opinions,  he  be- 
ing an  adherent  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  disarmed  by  the  General  Court  for  the  same 
cause.  If  he  went  to  England  he  must  have  returned, 
as  he  died  in  Newbury  in  1G37,  the  year  of  the  date 
of  his  will,  and  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
records  after  his  disarmament.  The  Rettingell  place 
now  or  recently  owned  by  Edward  H.  Little,  was  hi-, 
and  tradition  states  that  the  old  stone  house  on  the 
place  was  built  by  him.  In  his  will  he  gave  the  place 
to  his  nephew,  John  Spencer,  who  in  IG")!  sold  it  to 
Daniel  I'icrce,  and  gave  him  possession  by  the  old 
common  law   ceremony  of  turf  and  twig.     The  files 


of  the  court  for  lG7i*  contain  the  following  deposition 
of  Anthony  Somerby,  aged  seventy  : 

"This  deponent  saith  about  y»  yeare  Ifiol  or  '52  I  wa«  at  the  farm  yt 
Mr.  Julin  Spencer  sold  to  Mr.  I>anicl  Pierce,  in  Newbury,  and  Mr. 
SlH-'licer  and  Mr.  Pierce,  witli  liiyp.elf  aud  anollier,  I  supiKw^e  it  was  Mr. 
William  Tlumiaii,  and  aa  we  were  goinj;  Ihruugh  ye  land  of  y*  said  farm, 
31  r.  Pierce  t^iid  to  Jlr.  Spencer  you  pruniised  to  pive  uie  possession  of 
turfe  and  twiggc.  31r.  S[)encer  Gaid  and  so  I  w  ill  if  you  plea^*  to  cut  a 
tuife  and  twigge  ;  and  Mr.  Pierce  cut  a  twigge  off  a  tree  aiul  cut  up  a 
turfe,  and  Mr  Spencer  took  tlie  twigge  and  stuck  it  into  tlie  turfe  and 
bill  ua  bear  witness  that  ho  gave  Mr.  PieVcy  possession  thereby  of  tlio 
house  and  land  and  farm  that  he  liad  bought  of  him  and  gave  ye  turfe 
and  twigge  to  Mr.  Pierce,  and  fin'tber  saith  not." 

Messrs.  Tracy,  Boardman,  Pettingell  and  Little 
have  owned  the  place  since. 

There  were  four  persons  by  the  name  of  Kent 
amongthe  early  settlers  in  163.")— Richard  and  Stephen, 
brothers,  who  had  wives,  and  Richard,  Jr.,  and  James, 
sons  of  Richard,  Sr.  It  is  possible  that  they  emigrated 
from  Newbury  in  England,  as  the  name  appears  about 
that  time  on  the  records  of  that  town.  Richard,  Sr., 
was  one  of  the  seven  men  chosen  in  the  first  year  to 
manage  the  aflairs  of  the  town.  He  was  a  prominent 
man,  often  mentioned  in  the  records,  and  lived  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  on  or  near  the  street  that 
afterwards  received   his  name. 

Kent's  Island  was  granted  on  the  7th  of  February, 
1647,  to  Richard  Kent,  Jr.  At  the  time  of  the  laying 
out  of  the  new  town  the  record  speaks  of  his  being 
in  possession  of  ten  acres  of  upland  and  sixty-four 
acres  of  marsh,  and  afterwards  he  received  by  grant 
and  purchase  the  whole  island,  which  comprised 
about  six  hundred  and  forty  acres.  The  estate  was 
kei)t  in  the  family  for  many  years  by  the  will  of  Rich- 
ard Kent,  Jr.,  who  betjueathedit  tohis  oldest  male  de- 
scendant. In  process  of  time  a  Mrs.  Kent  had  twins, 
and  through  the  carelessness  of  the  nurse  it  was  impos- 
sible to  prove  the  precedenceof  either,  and  con-etjueutly 
a  John  and  a  Stephen  each  claimed,  as  the  oldest  son, 
the  whole  estate.  There  was  another  brother,  Moses, 
who  took  no  part  in  the  (piarrcl,  but  finally  the  Gener- 
al Court  annulled  the  proceedings  and  the  ]iroperty 
was  divldcti  among  the  three.  The  island  remained 
divided  until  the  time  of  the  father  of  the  late  Paul 
Kent,  who  became  possessed  of  the  whole,  and  from 
him  it  finally  passed  into  the  hands  of  Joshua  N.  Kent. 

Anthony  Somerby  appeared  in  Newbury  in  163!(, 
and  was  the  first  schoolmastor  in  the  town.  In 
April,  1647,  on  the  death  i)f  J(din  Lowlc,  he  was  ap- 
pointed "clerk  of  the  writs  at  Ncwimry  and  to  record 
births,  deaths  and  marriages,  in  the  place  of  John 
Lowle  deceased."  He  was  from  Little  Bytham,  Lin- 
colnshire, England,  and  was  a  man  of  education  and 
learning.  He  continued  in  office  as  town  clerk  ujilil 
his  death  in  16S'). 

.Tidin  Lowle  was  a  native  of  Bristol,  England,  and 
appeared  in  Newbury  in  1630.  After  the  appointment 
of  Edward  Rawson  as  secretary  of  the  Massachusetta 
colony,  he  was  chosen  his  successor  as  town  clerk 
in  April,  1(>I7,  and  died  on  the  20lh  of  the  following 
June.      He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Lowell  family, 
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of  which,  diiriiij;  the  last  three  generations,  there 
have  been  so  many  distinguished  members,  in  law, 
literature  and  divinity. 

Henry  Luut,  one  of  the  early  though  not  the  earli- 
est settlers,  was  a  substantial  t'arnier,  and  came  from 
England  in  the  "  Mary  and  John.''  He  acquired  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  real  estate,  and  left  a  family  from 
which  have  come  a  large  number  of  descendants. 
Indeed,  there  were  so  many  bearing  the  name  in  the 
southerly  part  of  Newbury,  at  one  lime,  that  it  was 
called  by  many  Lunt's  Town.  After  ihe  death  of 
Mr.  Lunt  his  widow,  Ann,  married  Captain  Joseph 
Hills,  Speaker  of  the  tirst  House  of  Representatives, 
whose  (irst  wife  was  Kose  Dunsten,  sister  of  Kev. 
Henry  Dunsten,  the  first  president  of  Harvard 
College,  whe  died  in  Scituate  in  16.59.  The  late 
Rev.  Wm.  Parsons  Lunt,  D.D.,  of  Quincy,  and  the 
late  Hon.  George  Lunt  were  descendants  of  Henry 
Lunt. 

Richard  Dummer  appeared  in  Newbury  in  1635, 
and  in  May  of  that  year  the  General  Court  ordered 
Mr.  John  Humphrey,  Mr.  John  Endicott,  Captain 
Nathaniel  Turner  and  Captain  Wm.  Trask  to  set  out 
a  farm  for  him  about  the  falls  of  Newbury.  He 
seems  to  have  been  thought  to  have  some  erroneous 
views  on  theological  matters,  and  on  account  of  them 
was  disarmed  by  order  of  the  court.  He  was  a  prom- 
inent man  in  the  town,  and  with  Edward  Woodman 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  controversy  with  Rev.  Mr. 
Parker.  Mr.  Dummer's  farm  extended  from  Oyster 
Point,  the  junction  of  Rowley  Mill  River  with  the 
River  Parker,  to  the  old  county  road,  and  fell  to  his 
son  Jeremiah,  who  was  a  silversmith  in  Boston  and 
who  occupied  the  farm  as  a  summer  residence.  Gov- 
ernor Dummer  will  be  referred  to  more  fully  in 
connection  with  the  Dummer  Academy,  in  the  next 
chapter. 

Benjamin  Woodbridge  was  the  younger  brother  of 
John  Woodbridge,  already  referred  to.  He  was  prob- 
ably born  at  Stanton,  England,  about  1620,  and  was 
entered  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  remained 
under  the  instruction  of  William  Eyre  until  he  came 
to  New  England  with  his  brother  John  and  uncle 
Thomas  Parker,  in  1G34.  After  his  arrival  here  he 
entered  Harvard,  and  his  name  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  members  of  the  first  graduating  class  in  1642. 
He  was  an  ambitious  man  and  sought  a  broader  field 
of  action  than  New  England  at  that  time  afforded. 
Consequently  he  returned  to  England  and  re-entered 
Magdalen  Hall,  receiving  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  in  1648.  He  soon  became  a  preacher  at  Salis- 
bury in  England,  and  before  1653  was  appointed  to 
the  rectory  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  the  English  Newbury, 
an  old  and  large  parish  which  is  still  flourishing  in 
that  ancient  town.  On  the  23d  of  April,  1655,-  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery  i.-sued  an  order  for  a  survey 
of  church  livings,  and  the  following  report,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Silloway,  was  returned  concerning 
this  parish: 


"  Nubory  ih  a  Pm-sonnga  worth  £77  ICtg.  ChL,  forinorly  in  tlio  Kift  of  ye 
late  King.  Mr.  BL-nJHniin  Wootiliridgo  la  yo  prcsont  Incumbent,  being  a 
godiy,  able  and  puinefiiil  milii^tur.  Tlie  parisll  t»  at  present  large,  being 
a  greato  Marltet  Tnwne.  And  wo  conceive  it  may  bo  fUt  for  another 
chnrch  to  be  built  in  some  parte  of  yo  Towne,  and  tlnit  a  parte  of  yo 
parish  of  .Speene,  called  Speenhain,  Laud  adjoyneing  Nubery,  together 
with  the  chappelcy  of  Sandleford,  with  a  hamlet  called  tilreenhuin  in  tho 
parish  uf  Thatclmin,  ho  annexed  thereto." 

Mr.  Woodbridge  was  the  friend  of  Rev.  John  Cot- 
ton, the  vicar  of  St.  Botolph'.s,  in  Boston,  and  wrote 
the  epitaph  inscribed  on  his  gravestone,  in  Boston, 
in  New  England,  as  follows: 

"  A  living  Breathing  Bible  ;  Tables  where 
Both  Covenants  at  Large  engraven  were  ; 
GoS])el  and  Law,  in^s  Heart,  had  each  its  column  ; 
His  Head  an  Index  to  the  sacred  volume  ; 
11  IB  very  name  a  Title  Page  ;  and  next. 
His  life  a  Commentary  on  tlie  Text, 
0,  what  a  Monument  of  glorious  worth, 
When  in  a  New  Edition  he  comes  forth 
Without  Erratas  may  we  think  he'll  be 
In  Leaves  and  Covers  of  Eternity." 

After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  Mr.  Silloway 
says  that  he  became  popular  with  the  King,  who  made 
him  one  of  his  "  Chaplains  in  ordinary,"  and  offered 
him  the  position  of  Canon  of  Windsor.  Though  a 
minister  in  the  English  Church,  fond  of  its  ceremonies 
and  attracted  by  its  fascinating  forms,  he  nevertheless 
had  more  or  less  Presbyterian  blood  in  his  veins  and 
was  forced  to  decline  the  canonry.  He  finally  left  St. 
Nicholas'  Church,  and  after  for  a  time  following  his 
non-conforming  instincts,  was  again  attracted  into  the 
church,  and  in  1665  took  holy  orders  from  tho  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  in  the  church  of  "  St.  Peter  in  the  East," 
in  Oxford.  But  again  he  was  disappointed  and  once 
more  fell  back  into  the  ranks  of  the  dissenting 
brethren,  where  he  remained  until  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Presbyterian  plot  in  1683,  when  he  returned  to 
Inglefield  and  died  unmarried  in  November,  1684. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  space  allowed  for  this  narra- 
tive to  do  justice,  even  by  a  casual  reference,  to  all 
the  men  who  made  their  mark  in  Newbury  during  the 
first  century  of  its  life.  In  the  words  of  Hon.  George 
Lunt : 

'*_^  Familiar  names  they  bore,  U'  t  lost, 
Kent,  Parker,  Sloody,  Pope, 
Franklin  and  Tracy,  Noyes  and  Lunt, 
Sons  of  immortal  hope. 

But  why  recall  l!ie  crumbled  roll, 

Sliort,  Woodbri<lge,  Spencer,  West, 
Bartlett  and  Osgood,  ail  their  throng. 

Beneath  their  daisied  rest." 


CHAPTER    CX  LII. 

NEWBURY— { Continu(d). 

The  new  century  opened  with  an  increasing  and 
still  more  scattered  population.  The  peo|]le  living 
on  the  borders  of  Newbury  and  Rowley  built  a 
meeting-house  in  1702,  and  combining  the  names  of 
the  two  towns  at  first  called  the  parish  "  Rowlbury." 
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In  1704  the  parish  was  incorporated  as  "Byfield 
Parish."  As  the  story  goes,  the  name  owes  its  origin 
to  a  rivalry  between  the  Sewall  and  Duuimer  families. 
Henry  Sewall,  the  settler,  selected  his  farm  along  the 
north  side  of  the  river  Parker,  while  lUchard  Dum- 
nier  selected  his  along  the  south  side.  Though  the 
families  had  for  generations  lived  harmoniously, 
when  that  section  of  the  town  became  a  parish  there 
was  quite  a  sharp  contention  between  them  about 
the  name.  Both  families  claimed  the  honor  of  the 
name,  and  when  the  contest  was  carried  into  the 
General  A.ssembly  it  was  finally  settled  by  Judge  By- 
field,  a  member,  who  rose  and  offered  to  make  the 
parish  a  present  if  they  w'ould  name  it  for  him.  His 
proposal  was  at  once  agreed  to  and  he  presented  to 
the  church  the  plate  for  the  communion  service  and 
also  a  bell.  The  silver  tankards  were  afterwards 
burned  with  the  church,  but  other  pieces  of  the 
service  are  still  in  use.  Judge  Nathaniel  Byfield 
was  born  in  Long  Ditten,  Sussex,  England,  in  1053, 
and  was  the  son  of  Richard  Byfield,  one  of  the  West- 
minster A.ssembly  divines.  He  came  to  New  Eng- 
land in  1C74,  and  itfter  a  short  residence  in  Boston 
as  a  merchant  he  removed  to  Bristol,  then  the  shire- 
town  of  Bristol  County  in  Massachusetts,  where  he 
occupied  for  thirty-eight  years  the  position  of  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  In  17:!4  be  returned 
to  Boston,  where  he  also  served  aa  judge  in  the  same 
court.  He  was  also  at  various  times  Speaker  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives,  member  of  the  Council 
and  judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court. 

The  first  minister  of  the  Byfield  Parish  was  Rev. 
Moses  Hale,  who  was  ordained  November  17,  170tj. 
He  wasthe  grandson  of  Thomas  and  Thomasini  Hale, 
who  came  from  Hertfordshire  in  England  and  settled 
in  Newbury  in  1635.  He  was  born  in  Newbury,  July 
10,  1078,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  10911.  His 
ministry  closed  with  his  death,  in  January,  1743. 

In  1705  the  town  voted  to  grant  the  old  meeting- 
house of  the  First  Parish  to  Richard  Brown,  with 
liDerty  to  remove  it.  Thus  the  plan  to  convert  it 
into  a  court-house  and  school  house  was  abandoned. 
In  nw>  Henry  Short,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  died 
while  holding  the  office  of  town  clerk,  as  its  fifth 
incumbent.  Up  to  the  present  time  that  office  has 
been  held  by  the  following  persons: 

.loliii  WmnlliriilKc,  nppoliili'd  in  Kill.^ 
KiIwiikI  lUurtoii,  ii|r|»jlnU'il  November  10,  11(38. 
.luhii  Liiwli',  npiiiilnloU  .\|irll  1,  IM". 
Aiilliuiiy  SuliH-rl'.v,  apiiuiiili-d  .Iiiiin  :ln,  ir»4T. 
Ili'iiry  Shurl,  appuiiiti'd  Jliircli  'in,  ICiW:). 
Ithliiiiil  llruwiii',  Jr.,  iiii|ioiiiU.il  nclobt-rao,  17U0. 
Niilliiintvl  ('oftlii,  iir>poiiilf<l  oclulmr  '.I,  1711. 
JuH'pli  ConiD.nppoiiiltd  5Iurch  14,  174K-40. 
l>ii<lti.>y  Culiiiitn,  iip|Kiiiiti-(lSupt<!iiil>or2.1,  1773. 
KOiiiuiid  .Siiw>«T,  upp'iinlctl  April  II,  1770. 
John  .\tkiniH>ii,  iippuintrtl  3lnrt'li  14,  17S0. 
ICzm  lliil.-,  iippi.inltil  April  fi,  18(l7. 
^ilnll^l  Cliar...,  iippoiiitfil  Miircli  I'J,  1844. 
JimliiinOilllu,  np|Jolnl>vl  .Mnrcli  li,  lS,'iO. 
Wlllluii  I.illlo,  nppaiutiHi  MurcU  2, 18.'i7. 

The   present   clerk,    Frank    Ferguson,   of  Byfield, 


the  successor  of  Mr.  Little,  was  first  chosen  in  1884. 
In  17:25,  the  Third  Parish  in  Newbury,  now  the 
First  in  Ncwburyport,  was  organized,  and  on  the 
25th  of  June  their  meeting-house  was  dedicated.  On 
the  19th  of  the  following  January,  Rev.  John  Lowell 
was  ordained  as  the  pastor.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  writer  to  trace  the  history  of  this  church,  as  it  will 
be  found  where  it  more  properly  belongs,  in  the 
sketch  of  Newburyport. 

In  1731  the  town  voted  to  build  a  town-house,  in 
Chandler's  Lane,  now  Federal  Street,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  Second  Parish  was  divided,  and  the  Fourth 
formed,  an  account  of  which  may  be  found  in  the 
sketch  of  West  Newbury.  The  town-house  was 
finished  in  1735,  and  deeded  to  the  county  on  the 
19th  of  February  in  that  year,  on  the  condition  that 
it  should  revert  to  the  town  and  parish  if  no  court 
should  be  held  in  it  for  nine  months.  Instead  of 
Chandler's  Lane,  its  first  proposed  location,  it  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  £.530  lOsh.  on  land  given  by  Benja- 
min Morse,  opposite  the  head  of  Marlborough  Street, 
where  it  remained  until  March  5th,  1780,  when  it  wai 
sold  by  auction  to  John  Mycall.  While  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  town  and  county  it  was  occupied  as  a 
town-house,  court-house  and  school-house. 

In  1744  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Newbury  built  a 
meeting-house  in  what  was  afterwards  called  Belle- 
ville, but  it  was  finally  occupied  by  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  the  West  Parish  as  a  vestry,  and  the 
Friends  built  another  house  near  Turkey  Hill. 

In  1743  a  controversy  arose  between  Rev.  Christo- 
pher Toppan  and  some  of  the  members  of  his  churcl), 
which  for  a  time  disturbed  and  excited  the  town.  In 
the  course  of  the  controversy  Mr.  Toppan  wrote  to 
his  disafiected  church  members  the  following  letter: 

"To  Charles  Pierce,  Ksqiiiro,  in  Newbnry  : 

Sir:  I  liuvc  Ijoen  informed  tbat  eomp  yt  are  called  schemers,  by 
others  new-light  moll  (fur  Saltan  being  now  especially  transformed  into 
an  angel  of  light,  they  pretend  unto),  have  drawn  np  some  articles 
against  me,  some  rosjiectitig  uiy  iloctrine  taught  in  puMick,  some 
resi)ccting  my  belief  in  several  articles  of  religion,  and  some  respecting 
my  pmclices,  and  I  have  been  told  you  have  the  original  by  you.  I 
have  long  desired  to  sec  it,  but  could  never  yet  obtain  it.  This  is 
therefore,  a  desire  of  you  to  send  mo  the  original,  or  a  copy  of  !t, 
attested,  for  1  am  obliged  to  go  to  York  Superior  Court  yo  next  week, 
and  would  carry  it  with  mo  to  show  to  tlio  superior  judges  for  their 
judgment  upon  the  whole  as  to  my  doctrines,  whether  they  be  right  or 
no,  fur  which  1  propose  to  curry  my  serntons  reflected  upon,  as  to  my 
principles,  whether  they  bo  right  or  no  (though  in  the  paper  before 
mentioned  1  lieliovo  there  are  many  things  false,  for  I  never  yet  knew 
a  M'hemo  that  would  not  lii>).  As  to  my  pnictices,  whether  right  or  no, 
I  shall  leave  them  to  judge  and  determine.  1  pur{K>so  to  carry  with 
ni»  a  cojiy  of  what  1  now  send  to  you,  to  shew  it  to  them,  if  you  an- 
swer not  my  request  in  sending  mo  the  origiuBl  or  an  attested  copy, 
'-Sir  1  am  yours  to  serve  in  what  1  may, 

*'  Christopher  Topi'.\n." 

In  the  next  year  the  aggrieved  brethren  called  an 
ej-  park  council  of  eight  churches,  which  met  at 
Newbury  on  the  24th  of  .Inly,  and  examined  nine 
charges  made  against  their  jiiistor.  The  council  jus- 
tified the  brethren  and  condemned  Mr.  Toppan,  ad- 
vising them,  however,  "to  hearken  to  any  reasonable 
metliiid    whereby    their    final    separation     from     the 
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church  and  parish  might  be  prevented,"  and  con- 
cluding by  saving  that  "  however,  we  utterly  disap- 
prove of  unnecessary  separation  as  partaking  of  great 
guilt  and  accompanied  with  great  scandal,  yet  look- 
ing upon  your  circumstances  as  extraordinary  and 
deplorable,  we  cannot  think  you  blameworthy,  if, 
with  good  advice,  you  seek  more  wholesome  food  for 
your  souls  and  put  yourselves  under  the  watch  of  a 
shepherd  in  whom  you  can  confide." 

On  the  31st  of  August  an  ex  parte  council,  called 
by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Toppan,  met  at  Newbury,  and 
after  an  examination  of  the  charges,  acquitted  Mr. 
Toppan  of  nearly  all  the  charges  and  censured  his 
opponents  for  their  "disorderly  walking,"  advising 
them  to  return  ''  to  the  bosom  of  the  church  and  to 
the  pastoral  care  of  him  who  had  been  so  faithful 
and  useful  a  pastor  for  near  fifty  years." 

The  result  of  the  difficulty  was  that  the  aggrieved 
brethren  joined  with  some  disaftected  members  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Lowell's  church  and  formed,  in  1746,  what  is 
now  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Newburyport, 
and  settled  in  March,  Rev.  Jonathan  Parsons  as  their 
pastor.  A  further  reference  to  this  church  also  will 
be  found  in  the  sketch  of  Newburyport.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  covenant  which  was  signed  by  nineteen 
seceding  members  of  the  First  Church  : 

"  We,  the  suljscribing  brethren,  who  were  members  of  the  First 
Church  iu  N'ewbury,  and  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  witlidraw  tht-re- 
from,  do  also  look  upon  it  our  duty  to  enter  into  a  church  estate ; 
specially  ua  we  apprehend  this  may  be  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
interest  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  as  well  as  for  our  own  mutual 
edification  and  comfort. 

"We  do  therefore,  as  we  trust,  in  the  fear  of  God,  mutually  covenant 
and  agree  to  walk  together  as  a  church  of  Christ,  according  to  the  rules 
and  order  of  the  Gospel. 

*'  In  testimony  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  this 
3d  day  of  January,  1746. 

••  Charles  Pearce.  Thomas  Pike. 

Moses  Bradalreel.  Uaniel  Wells. 

Edward  Presbury.  Joseph  Hidden. 

John  Brown.  Nathaniel  .Atkinson,  Jr. 

Kichard  Hall.  Jonathan  Pluinmer. 

Benjamin    Knight.  Daniel  Goodwin. 

William  Brown.  Silvanus  Plumer. 

Benjamin  Pierce.  Samuel  Hall. 

Daniel  Noyes.  Cutting  Pettingell. 

Major  Goodwin. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1746,  the  parish  of  By- 
field  voted  to  build  a  new  meeting-houae,  fifty-si.x 
feet  long  and  forty-five  feet  wide,  which  was  com- 
pleted during  the  following  summer.  In  1748  the 
town  granted  to  John  Crocker  liberty  to  build  a 
rope-walk  "along  by  the  windmill"  and  to  improve 
the  place  for  ten  years  for  the  manufacture  of  rope 
and  no  other  purpose.  The  windmill  stood  near  the 
frog  pond  and  was  erected  in  1703.  On  the  10th  of 
November,  174.5,  Rev.  John  Tucker  was  settled  as  a 
colleague  with  Rev.  Mr.  Toppan.  In  January,  1743, 
Rev.  Moses  Hale,  pastor  of  the  Byfield  Church,  died 
and  Rev.  Mo.ses  Parsons,  of  Gloucester,  was  settled 
June  21,  1744,  in  his  place. 

After  the  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Toppan,  on  the  23d  of 
July,  1747,  Mr.  Tucker   entered   into   the  full  charge 


of  the  pastorate.  Mr.  Toppan  was  a  native  of  New- 
bury and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1091.  His  monu- 
ment bears  the  following  inscription  : 

"  Here  lyes  the  Body  of  the  Rev.  l\Ir.  Cliristophor  Toppan,  Master  of 
Arts,  fourth  Pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Newbury;  a  Gentleman  of 
good  Learning,  con.xpirnous  Piety  and  Virtue,  shining  both  by  his  Doc- 
trine and  Lite,  skitlcd  and  greatly  improved  in  the  Practice  of  Physick 
and  Surgery,  who  ileceiised  July  2;!,  1717,  in  the  7nth  year  of  his  ago  and 
the  olst  of  his  Piwtoral  oiflce." 

In  1761  the  Fifth  Parish  in  Newbury  was  incor- 
porated, and  settled  Rev.  Oliver  Noble  as  their  pastor. 
Mr.  Noble  was  born  in  Coventry,  Conn.,  in  1736  and 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1757.  He  was  settled 
in  Newbury  September  1,  1762,  and  resigned  April  7, 
1784,  being  afterwards  settled  in  New  .Castle,  N.  H., 
where  he  died  December  15,  1792.  This  church  is 
now  within  the  limits  of  Newburyport,  and  has  been 
known  in  later  years  as  the  Belleville  Congregational 
Church,  to  which  further  reference  may  be  found  in 
the  sketch  of  Newburyport. 

The  year  1763  was  made  memorable  by  the  open- 
ing of  Dummer  Academy,  on  Monday,  February  27th 
in  that  year.  William  Dummer,  the  founder  of  the 
academy,  was  the  grandson  of  Richard  Dummer,  who 
came  from  the  small  parish  of  Bishopstoke,  near  South- 
ampton, in  1632,  and  after  a  four  years'  residence  in 
Boston  and  Roxbury,  settled  in  Newbury.  His 
brother,  Stephen,  came  to  New  England  in  1638,  but 
returned  with  his  family  ten  years  after,  one  of  his 
daughters,  Jane,  marrying  Henry  Sewall,  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Newbury  and  progenitor  of  the  fam- 
ily of  which  Judge  Samuel  was  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber. Richard  Dummer  became  a  large  landholder 
and  probably  ihe  richest  man  in  the  province.  Hav- 
ing been  a  magi-trate,  after  Winthrop  had  completed 
his  victory  over  Harry  Vane,  with  whom  Dummer 
took  sides,  he  was  dropped  from  the  magistracy  and 
lost  his  gun  and  sword  under  the  disarming  act.  He 
lived  on  his  farm,  imported  cattle  and  fruit-trees  from 
England,  built  a  mill  at  the  river,  and  steadily  in- 
creased his  estate.  Of  his  five  sons,  Jeremiah,  the 
silversmith  of  Boston,  has  already  been  referred  to. 

Jeremiah  was  the  father  of  two  sons,  Jeremy 
and  William  the  founder  of  the  academy.  Wil- 
liam was  born  in  Boston  in  1677,  and  the  first  we 
know  of  him  w.os  his  living  in  Plymouth,  England,  and 
acting  as  commissioner  for  the  Massachusetts  Colony. 
While  thus  employed  he  received  from  government 
the  appointment  of  Lieutenant-Governor  of  his  native 
province.  He  returned  home  in  1716,  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Governor  Joseph  Dudley,  whose  daughter 
Katherine  was  his  wife.  Samuel  Shute  came  Irom 
Enghind  at  the  same  lime  as  tht;  successor  of  Gover- 
nor Dudley.  Governor  Shute,  by  carrying  out  the  in- 
structions of  the  King  to  insist  upon  a  fixed  annual 
salary,  made  himself  unpopular  with  the  colonists,  and 
after  a  contest  of  six  years  he  gave  up  the  battle  and 
suddenly  embarked  for  England.  Though  nominally 
Governor,  he  never  returned,  and  William  Dummer 
during  that  time  acted  in  his  place.      After  a  service 
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of  six  years,  in  1728,  William  Burnet  was  transferred 
from  the  chief  magistracy  of  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey to  that  of  Ma-sachusetts,  and  served  one  year 
until  his  death,  in  September,  1729,  when  Mr.  Dum- 
mer  was  re-instated,  to  be  supplanted  liy  \Vm.  Tailer 
as  Lieutenant-Governor  in  the  following  year,  who 
acted  as  Governor  until  the  accession  of  Jonathan 
Belcher,  August  8,  1730.  During  the  thirty-nine 
remaining  years  of  his  life  he  lived  in  Newbury,  for 
the  most  part  in  relirement,  but  always  dispensing  a 
generous  hospitality,  and  indulging  his  generous  in- 
stincts by  benefacti  >ns,  of  which  the  foundation  of  the 
Byfield  Academy  was  the  most  important  and  lasting. 
His  wife  was  born  in  England  in  1600,  and  brought 
up  with  all  the  social  advantages  which  the  position 
of  her  father  as  member  of  Parliament  and  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  the  Isle  of  Wight  necessarily 
afforded.  She  died  in  Boston,  in  1752,  where  he  also 
died  October  10,  17()1.  By  his  will,  made  seven 
years  before,  he  gave  to  Rev.  Messrs.  Fox<;roft  and 
Chauncey,  of  Boston,  and  Nathaniel  Dunimer,  of  New- 
bury, trustees,  his  dwelling-house  and  a  farm  in  New- 
bury, the  rents  and  profits  to  be  employed  in  erect- 
ing a  school-house  and  in  support  of  a  master.  The 
appointment  of  master  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  of  five  Byfield  freeholders  to  be  chosen  an- 
nually at  the  regular  parish  meeting,  and  to  act  with 
the  minister  of  the  parish  for  the  time  being. 

The  master  was  to  be  chosen  for  life,  unless,  on  the 
ground  of  incompetency  or  immorality,  the  overseers 
(if  Harvard  College  should  ."ee  fit  to  remove  him.  The 
ability  to  read  English  was  the  only  qualification  for 
admission. 

The  trustees  erected  a  small  building  in  17(52, 
which  is  represented  to  have  been  a  common  one- 
story  building,  about  twenty  feet  square,  which  stood 
nearly  on  the  site  of  the  present  academy.  The  first 
master  chosen  by  a  committee,  whose  names  have 
been  lost,  was  Samuel  Moody,  a  descendant  of  Wil- 
liam Moody,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Newbury. 
William  had  three  sons, — Samuel,  Joshua  and  Caleb. 
Caleb  was  the  father  of  another  Samuel,  minister  of 
the  parish  in  York,  who  had  a  .son  Joseph,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  in  1718,  town  clerk  of  York,  register  of 
deeds,  county  judge  and  finally  a  i)reacher  in  Upper 
York.  Joseph  was  the  fiither  o(  Samuel,  the  first 
master  of  Dummer  Academy. 

Samuel,  the  master,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1740, 
and  afterwards  took  charge  of  the  York  (iramniar 
School,  which  he  taught  about  sixteen  years,  until  his 
election  to  the  preceptorship  of  the  academy. 

Under  Master  Moody  the  instilnlion  met  with 
unexpected  success.  It  was  established  at  a  time 
when  the  people  of  New  England  were  beginning  to 
feel  ambitious  for  the  attainment  of  a  liiglicr  education 
than  the  conunoii  schools  were  able  to  furnish,  and 
Dummer  .Vcademy  precisely  met  (heir  wants.  In 
the  twenly-seven  years  closing  with  the  year  17!)0, 
there  were  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  students  in 


the  academy;  from  1790  to  1809,  two  hundred  and 
ninety-four;  from  1809  to  1819,  one  hundred  and 
four;  from  1819  to  1821,  sixty-one;  and  from  1821  to 
1843,  inclusive,  five  hundred  and  thirty-three;  or 
for  the  seventy  years  of  its  life,  the  records  of  which 
are  accessible  to  the  writer,  an  average  of  twenty-one 
per  year.  Among  these  may  be  found  the  names  of 
Hon.  Theophilus  Bradbury,  of  I'ortland  ;  Hon.  Rich- 
ard Cutts,  of  Kittery;  Hon.  Moses  Davenport,  of 
Newburyport;  Hon.  Elias  Ilasket  Derby,  of  Salera ; 
Hon.  Edward  Dowse,  of  Charlestown  ;  Hon,  Jonathan 
Freeman,  of  Boston;  Hon.  Nathaniel  Gorham,  of 
Charlestown;  Hon.  Rufus  King,  of  Scarborough; 
Hon.  Jeremiah  Nelson,  of  Rowley ;  Hon.  Samuel 
0-good,  Hon.  Theophilus  Parsons,  of  Byfield;  Hon. 
Oliver  Peabody,  of  Andover;  Hon.  Benjamin  Pick- 
man,  of  Salem;  Hon.  Samuel  Phillips,  of  Andover; 
Commodore  Edward  Preble,  of  Portland  ;  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Prfscott,  of  Pepperell;  Hon.  Samuel  Sewall,  of 
Boston;  Rtv.  Samuel  Webber,  of  Cambridge;  Hon. 
John  Wentworth,  of  Somersworth,  N.  H.,  and  Hon. 
Phillips  White,  of  Newburyport.  The  above  were  all 
before  1790.  There  may  be  found  on  the  lists  since 
then  the  names  of  Parker  and  Neheniiah  Cleaveland, 
of  Byfield  and  Topsfield ;  Nathaniel  Cogswell,  of 
Rowley  ;  Patrick  T.  Jackson,  of  Newburyport  ;  Alfred 
.Johnson,  of  Freeport,  Maine;  Edward  S.  Rand,  of 
Newburyport;  Joseph  Hale  Abbott,  of  Wilton,  N.  H.; 
Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould,  of  Newburyport;  Rev. 
Ephraim  Peabody,  of  Wilton,  N.  H. ;  Jfathaniel  J. 
Lord,  of  Ipswich ;  Rev.  Chandler  Robbins,  of  Rox- 
bnry  ;  Otis  P.  Lord,  of  Ipswich  ;  Ebenezer  Bradbury, 
ol'  Newburyport ;  William  I).  Northend,  of  Byfield, 
anil  Rev.  (xeorge  D.  Wildes,  of  Newburyport. 

In  1782  the  academy  was  incorporated  and  the 
entire  charge  of  the  institution,  including  the  selec- 
tion of  teachers,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  fifteen 
trustees.  Mr.  Moody  resigned  March  25,  1790,  and 
died  at  Exe'.er  on  the  17th  of  December,  1790. 

His  gravestone  in  an  old  graveyard  in  York,  JIaine, 
wliiTc  he  was  buried,  bears  the  following  inscription: 

"  Integer  vitie  saitevisque  ptiruo.'' 
'  Here  lie«  the  rcnxtiiiR  of  Siiniiiel  Mowly,  ICstj.,  Preceptor  of  Diini- 
mer  Acitilomy,  the  flrst  institution  of  tlie  kind  in  ^Insfuciiusetttt.  Ho 
left  no  cliililren  to  mourn  Iiis  mulden  deatti,  fur  he  died  a  iMielietor,  yet 
Ilia  nunierouB  pupils  in  the  United  StuteH  will  ever  retuin  a  livel.v  ttenfio 
uf  the  tfociiility,  indnstr.v,  integrity  untl  piety  he  |>o«eN4ed  in  an  un- 
nsnitl  decree,  u;*  well  ns  the  dixinteretited,  zeiilous,  tAilhfnl  and  uitefnl 
manner  he  diHcliHrged  the  duties  of  the  .\eadenty  fur  '.ii)  yearn.  He 
died  at  Exeter,  S.  H.,  Decemhcr  17'^  1790,  aged  7ll  years." 

Dum'ner  .Vcademy,  called  in  its  earlier  years  Dum- 
mer i^ihool,  is  still  a  fiourishing  and  useful  institution. 
The  trustees  under  the  act  of  incorporation  were 
Hon.  Jeremiah  Powell,  Hon.  Benjamin  (ireenleaf, 
Hon.  Jonathan  Greenleaf,  Rev.  Joseph  Willard,  Rev. 
Charles  Chauncey,  Rev.  Moses  Parsons,  Rev.  John 
Tucker,  Kvv.  Thomas  Carey,  Samuel  Moody,  William 
Powell,  Micajah  Sawyer,  Dninmer  Jewelt,  Saintiel 
Osgood,  Nathaniel  Tracey  and  Richard  Dummer,  and 
among  their   successors  have  been  Theophilus  Par- 
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sons,  Daniel  Appleton  White,  John  Pickering,  Timo- 
thy Pickering,  Samuel  8.  Wilde,  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Fox 
and  Leverett  Saltonstall. 

Rev.  Isaac  Smith,  of  Boston,  and  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  in  1767,  succeeded  Mr.  Moody  and  served 
until  1S09,  when  he  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  died 
in  1S27.  In  1797,  during  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Smith,  the  academy  received  from  the  State  a  grant 
of  half  a  township  of  land.  Mr.  Smith  was  followed 
by  Benjamin  Allen,  a  graduate  of  Brown  University 
in  1797,  who  held  the  olfice  only  two  years,  being  ap- 
pointed, in  ISll,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in 
the  Pennsylvania  University.  After  leaving  the  pro- 
fessorship he  taught  an  academy  in  Hyde  Park, 
New  York,  where  he  died.  Rev.  Abiel  Abbott,  a 
native  of  Wilton,  N.  H.,  succeeded  Mr.  Allen  in  1811, 
and  served  until  1819.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1787  and  before  going  to  Byfield  was  a  tutor  at  Har- 
vard and  pastor  of  a  church  in  Coventry,  Conn. 
After  leaving  the  academy  he  lived  for  a  lime  on  his 
farm  in  Andover,  after  which  he  was  settled  over  a 
church  in  Peterboro',  N.  H.,  and  died  in  1859. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Abbott,  in  1819,  was  Samuel 
Adams,  a  native  of  Georgetown  and  a  graduate  at 
Harvard  in  1806.  He  taught  school  in  Salem  and 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  before  going  to  By- 
field.    He  resigned  in  1821  and  died  in  the  same  year. 

Mr.  Adams  was  followed  in  1821  by  Nehemiah 
Cleaveland,a  native  of  TopsBeld,  who  had  been  a  stu- 
dent in  the  academy,  and  who  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
College  in  1813.  Before  going  to  Byfield  he  was  a 
tutor  at  Bowdoin,  and  after  a  service  as  principal  of 
nineteen  years  he  resigned  in  1840,  and  was  appointed 
principal  of  the  High  School  of  Lowell.  He  subse- 
quently received  the  appointment  of  principal  of  a 
female  seminary  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  Rev.  Frederick 
A.  Adams,  a  native  of  New  Ipswich,  New  Hampshire, 
and  a  graduate  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1834.  When 
appointed  principal,  in  1840,  he  was  a  settled  minister 
in  Amherst,  New  Hampshire.  The  recent  history  of 
the  Academy  is  too  well  known  to  be  traced  iu  this 
narrative. 

In  1763  two  hundred  and  six  of  the  "  water-side 
people,"  as  they  were  called,  petitioned  the  General 
Court  to  be  set  off  from  Newbury  and  incorporated 
aa  a  town.  In  1764  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  was 
granted  and  Newburyport  was  incorporated.  The  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  incorporation  will  be  found 
more  fully  referred  to  in  their  appropriate  place  in  the 
sketch  of  Newburyport. 

Until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  little  oc- 
curred specially  deserving  mention  in  a  narrative  nec- 
essarily confined  to  the  more  prominent  features  in 
the  town's  history.  Nor  is  it  proposed  to  allude  to 
the  causes  which  led  to  that  event  in  our  national 
career.  It  will  be  sufEcient  to  state  in  a  few  words 
the  part  which  Newbury  took  and  record  the  names 
of  the  men  it  furnished  in  that  memorable  struggle. 
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In  the  various  wars  which  had  affected  the  colony 
and  province  of  Massachusetts,  Newbury  had  been 
always  inspired  with  patriotic  sentiments,  and  had 
borne  its  full  share  of  the  burdens. 

The  settlement  on  the  river  Parker  had  been 
scarcely  made  before  the  Pequod  War  confronted  the 
colonies,  and  Newbury  was  called  on  to  furnish  eight 
of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  men  included  in  the 
Massachusetts  quota.  In  King  Philip's  Wars,  be- 
tween August  5,  1675,  and  January  28,  1676,  New- 
bury furnished  forty-eight  men  and  forty  six  horses 
and  had  thirty-seven  men  impressed,  making  eighty- 
five  men  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  ratable 
polls. 

In  the  French  and  Indian  War,  which  not  long 
after  followed,  Newbury  was  at  the  front,  and  Captain 
Stephen  Greenleaf,  Lieutenant  James  Smith,  Ensign 
Wm.  Longfellow,  Sergeant  Increase  Pillsbury,  Wm. 
Mitchell  and  Jabez  Musgrave  were  cast  away  and  lost 
on  an  expedition  against  Cape  Breton. 

In  the  expedition  against  Louisbourg  in  1745  many 
Newbury  s  )ldiers  were  engaged,  among  whom  was 
Major  Moses  Titcomb,  a  descendant  of  William  Tit- 
comb,  one  of  the  early  settlers.  In  the  expedition 
against  Crown  Point,  in  1754,  Major  Titcomb  was 
prominent,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Lake 
George,  September  8, 1765.  On  the  plains  of  Quebec, 
with  General  Wolfe,  Newbury  had  its  representa- 
tives, among  whom  was  William  Davenport,  who 
established  the  tavern  which  bore  the  name  of  his 
fallen  commander. 

William  Davenport  was  born  in  Boston  in  1717, 
and  went  to  Newbury,  where  he  married,  in  1740, 
Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Moses  Gerrish.  In  1759  he 
was  living  in  a  house  on  the  corner  of  Liberty  Street 
and  Miuket  Square,  and  before  the  expedition  against 
Quebec,  under  General  Wolfe,  he  received  a  captain's 
commission,  and,  recruiting  a  company,  marched  t  ijoin 
the  army,  and  was  present  with  his  men  at  the  .surren- 
der of  the  French  stronghold.  When  Capt.  Davenport 
left  home  and  wife  and  five  children  he  gave  his  wife 
a  guinea,  all  the  monej'  he  had,  and  told  her  she 
must  make  that  answer  while  he  was  gone.  After  an 
i  absence  of  seven  months,  he  asked  her,  on  his  return, 
I  how  "  she  had  got  along,"  and  she  answered  by  pro- 
'  ducing  the  guinea  and  presenting  it  to  him.  He 
shortly  after  established  the  "  Wolfe  Hotel,"  on  the 
corner  of  Threadneedle  Avenue  and  State  Street, 
which  was  burned  in  the  fire  of  1811.  A  sign  bear- 
ing a  portrait  of  Gen.  Wolfe,  painted  by  Moses  Cole, 
a  French  refugee,  hung  over  the  door,  and  is  now  in 
the  museum  of  relics  and  curiosities  at  the  home  of 
the  late  Major  Ben:  Perley  Poorc,  at  Indian  Hill. 

The  following  is  a  roll  of  Capt.  Davenport's  com- 
pany, most  of  whom  were  probably  residents  in  New- 
burv : 


Win.  Parenport,  Capt. 
Thomaa  Sweet,  Lient. 
Genthom  Burbauk,  Lieut. 


Jonathan  Merrill,  Ensign. 
Moses  George,  Sergt. 
John  Moody,  Sergt. 
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Daniel  Pike,  Sergt. 
Mattiiew  Peltingell,  Sergt. 
JuBlnia  Colby,  Corp. 
Tbeoiloie  FortI,  Corp. 
StcpliuD  Morse,  Corp. 
Dauiel  Poor,  Corp. 
\Vm.  Steveug,  Drum. 

Luke  Swett. 
Stephen  Colby. 
Tlieotlt're  Barnard, 
John  Urock. 
■\Vni.  JIatthewa. 
James  Ward. 
John  Caswell. 
I>ariie1  Knight. 
Nathaniel  liuby. 
Kichiird  Pierce. 
Theodore  flloody. 
Andrew  Hilton. 
PunI  Peai^on. 
Nathan  Peabody. 
Win.  Clarke. 


Zebediah  H\int. 
Jlichael  Short, 
•lohn  Currier. 
Joseph  Woodman. 
Ezm  Cluir. 
Daniel  i'illsbnry. 
Joshua  Morse. 
Eben  Burbank. 
Knoch  Bailey. 
Zachariah  Beal. 
Win.  Grittin. 
Jeremiah  Pearaon. 
Enoch  Chaae. 
Kdinund  Bailoy,  Jr. 
John  Stevens. 
Samuel  Wyatt. 
Win,  Cheney. 
Natbaniet  Brown. 
Richard  SanlM»rn. 
Sherborn  Tilton. 
Jacob  Burritl. 
Samuel  Huse. 


After  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  in  1765,  a  town- 
meeting  was  held  in  Newbury,  on  the  21st  of  October 
in  that  year,  at  which  instructions  were  given  to 
Jose()h  Gerrish,  the  Representative  of  Newbury,  con- 
cern iug  his  proper  action  in  the  premises.  In  the 
spring  of  1770,  by  a  vote  of  the  town,  a  committee  of 
bixteen  was  appointed  to  circulate  a  written  agree- 
ment to  be  signed  by  persons  agreeing  not  to  purchase 
any  goods  of  certain  iniiiorters,  and  not  to  purchase 
or  use  any  tea.  The  following  is  the  agreement  cir- 
culated by  the  committee: 

"  Whertiu  it  «vidently  appears  to  he  ahsolutoly  necessary  for  ye 
Political  welfare  of  the  Provinces  to  Discourage  and  by  all  Lawful 
Means  Endeavour  to  prevent  yo  Transportation  of  CricHls  from  Great 
Britain,  and  Encourage  Industry,  Oecouomy  and  Jlanufactures  amongst 
our  Selves-; 

"We,  therefore,  ye  Subscribers  being  Willing  to  Contribute  our  niito 
for  the  Pnblick  Good,  do  hereby  promise  and  Engage  to  and  with 
each  other.  That  wo  will,  us  much  a«  in  us  lies,  promote  ond  Encourage 
ye  use  and  Consumption  of  all  useful  Articles  Manufactured  in  this 
Province,  and  that  wo  will  not  O'uowingly),  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever, purchase  any  goods  of,  or  have  any  Concerns,  by  way  of  Trade, 
with,  John  Bernard,  James  McMaslers.  Patrick  .Mc.Maslers,  John  Meen, 
Nathaniel  Uogers,  William  Jackson,  Thoophilus  Lillie,  John  Taylor 
anil  Amo  and  Elizahclli  Cummin,  all  of  Boston,  or  Israel  Williams, 
Esquire,  and  scm,  of  Hatfield,  or  Henry  Barns,  of  Jlorlhorough,  or  any 
Peraou  acting  by  or  under  them,  or  any  of  them,  or  any  other  person  or 
persons  whomsoever  that  shall  or  may  Import  Goods  from  Great 
Britian  contrary  to  ye  Agreement  of  ye  Uniteil  Body  ol  Merchants,  <ir 
of  any  Persons  that  purchase  of  or  Trades  with  them,  or  any  of  them 
ye  sil  Importers  before  a  General  Importation  takes  place  (Debts  before 
Contracted  only  excepted). 

"And  if  it  doth  or  may  hcroaflcr  appear  that  there  is  any  Ship 
Buililer  in  Newbury  Port,  or  any  other  Town  whoresoevor  In  New 
England,  that  has  so  little  regard  for  ye  Publick  welfare  as  to  under- 
take to  Build  any  Ship,  Schooner  or  Sea  faring  Vessel  for  any  Foreign 
or  any  other  Person,  And  take  ye  pay  for  ye  sumo,  or  any  part  thereof. 
In  (Joods  Imjiorteil  (Contrary  to  yo  Agreement  of  sil  Slerchants,  We 
promise  and  Engage  not  to  have  any  Connection  by  way  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  (Debta  before  Contracted  only  excepted)  with  any  such  Ship 
BuiMer,  nor  wll  them  any  materials  for  Bulliling  any  Such  Vessel* 
But  wo  will  look  up  all  Such  Ship  Builders  (as  well  as  Im|jorter»  and 
Triidim  with  Impi.rten.)  as  penx.ns  lleBlllute  iif  ye  principles  of  Common 
Humanity  {Swayed  iPlily  by  their  own  Private  Interest),  Enemies  to  their 
Country  anil  worthy  of  Conlempt.  Ami  whereas  a  great  jwirt  of  ye 
Revenue  arising  by  virtue  of  yo  Acts  of  Parliament  la  produe'd  from 
the  duty  paiil  on  Tea,  We  ilo,  therefore,  Solomnly  Proluiso  not  to  pur- 
chase any  Koroigii  Tea  or  Suffer  it  to  be  us'd  in  lair  Families  u|iou  any 
Account  until  je  »d   Ueveuue  AcU  are  llepeal  <l  or  a  General  Importa- 


tion takes  place,  and  we  will  each  one  of  us,  as  we  have  proper  oppor- 
tunilys.  Recommend  to  all  persons  to  do  ye  same.  And  we  do  hereby 
of  Our  own  free  will  and  .\ccord  Solemnly  promise  to  and  with  Each 
other.  That  wo  will,  without  Evasion  or  Equivocation,  Faithfully  and 
truly  keep  and  observe  all  that  is  above  written,  .\nd  whosoever  shall 
or  may  sign  these  Articles,  .\nd  afterwards  (knowingly)  break  ye  same 
shall  by  us  be  esteoiu'd  as  a  Covenant  Breaker  and  Enemy  to  his 
Country,  a  Friend  to  slavery,  Deserving  Contempt.  .\11  and  Singular 
of  these  Articles  to  Ooutinue  and  Remain  in  Force  nntill  ye  sd  .\ctji  be 
RepealM  or  a  General  Importation  takes  place.    As  witness  our  liaods.** 

On  the  29th  of  December,  1772,  a  committee  of  six- 
teen was  appointed  by  the  town  ''  to  take  under  con- 
sideration our  publick  gieavanccii ''  and  "the  in- 
fringment  of  our  rights  and  liberties  and  report  forth- 
with." The  committee  reported  on  the  4th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1772,  and  it  was  voted  "  to  accept  the  report  of 
their  committee  and  that  it  be  entered  among  the 
reports  of  the  town,  there  to  stand  as  a  histing 
memorial  of  the  sense  they  have  of  their  invaluable 
rights  and  of  their  steady  determination  to  defend 
them  in  every  lawful  way  iis  occasion  may  require." 

On  the  22d  of  December,  1773,  it  was  voted  by  the 
town  unanimously  : 

"Not  to  receive  the  tea  sent  by  the  East  111(11.1  Company  to  America 
upon  the  terms  we  are  informed  it  is  now  sent  upon,  and  that  this 
town  will  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  hinder  the  importation  of  tea 
in  America,  so  long  as  the  duty  shall  remain  thereon,  cither  by  the  East 
India  Company  orjn  any  other  way  whatever." 

On  the  4th  of  .ranuary,  1774,  a  report  and  resolu- 
tions were  ado|ited  by  the  town,  which  closed  with  the 
following  admonition  : 

*'  Beloved  brethren,  let  us  stand  fast  in  the  liberty,  wherewith  God 
and  the  British  Constitution,  iu  conjunction  with  our  own,  have  made 
us  free,  that  neither  wo  nor  our  posterity  after  us  (through  any  faulta 
of  ours)  be  entangled  with  the  yoke  of  bondage." 

The  time  having  now  arrived  for  actual  ho.stilitiea 
to  begin,  Newbury  entered  into  tlu'iiatriot  cause  with 
ardent  zeal,  and  at  once  set  about  furnishing  men  and 
means  to  make  it  successful.  On  the  night  atler  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  soldiers  were  forwarded  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  these  were  followed  by  a  steady  stream  of 
recruits  running  through  the  seven  years  of  the  war. 
The  Ibllowing  is  a  list  of  soldiers  furnished  by  New- 
bury, as  correct  as  it  can  be  made  up  from  the  State 
archives. 

Soldiers  from  Newbury  who  marched  April  19, 
1775,  and  formed  a  part  of  a  company  in  the  Second 
Regiment,  commanded  by  Col.  Samuel  Gerrish,  serv- 
ing six  days, — 


Jonathan  Poor,  Capt. 
Moses  Itsluy,  1st  Lieut. 
Simeon  Hale,  2d  Lieut. 
Benj.  Todd.  Sergt. 
Paul  Plunier,  Sergt. 

/Virntes. 
Stephen  Dole. 
Henry  Dole. 
David  Dole. 
Samuel  Gerrish. 


John  Hale. 
Daniel  Hale,  Jr. 
Anthony  llsley. 
John  Noyes. 
Will.  Vliimer. 
Mark  Pluiner. 
Stephen  Pttor. 
John  Thurston. 
Benj.  Thurston. 
J..I111  Nichols. 


Soldiers  in  the  company  of  Win.  Rogers,  who 
marched  to  Cambridge,  April  I'.i,  177r>,  serving  nine 
days,— 
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Wm.  Rogers,  CApt. 

Siinuiel  Chit,  L(«»t. 
WHiiigh  Noytv*,  Sorgt. 
Ji»seiih  Novvell,  Si-rgt. 
Natltniiiol  Hills,  St-rgt. 
Ji>i<hiiii  Hrmvn,  S^r^jt. 
Samuel  rillsbury,  Corp. 
Ezekiel  Morrill,  Corp. 
NnttiHi)  Kiiu^ry,  Corp. 
Moses  Moody,  Corp. 
Dnniel  Hillabnry,  Drummer. 
Kphruim  Emery.  Kifer. 

Joeeph  Noyes. 
Joshua  Cba^e. 
John  Chose, 
Jobu  Elio^. 
Thomas  Follansbee. 
Nehemiah  Fullanab^e. 
Aarou  Xoyes. 
John  Flauilyrs. 


Joeuph  Goodridge. 
Obediah  Hills. 
Samuel  Hilts. 
Thomas  Hills. 
Sauuiol  Jaquish. 
Jacob  5Ierrick. 
Parker  Noyes. 
Bonj.  Petteugal. 
Mood>  Smith. 
Jonathan  Thurston. 
Wm.  White. 
FranL-is  Dean. 
Sluses  Chase. 
Mark  Woodman. 
Samuel  Sawyer. 
John  Merrill. 
Parker  Smith. 
Asa  Bay  ley. 
John  Smith. 
Zebulon  Engersol. 
John  Emery. 
Abel  Woodman, 


Soldiers  in  the  company  of  Gideou  Woodwell 
which  marched  to  Cambridge,  April  19,  1775,  serving 
six  days, — 

Gideon  Woddwell,  Capt 
Henry  Somerby,  Sergt. 
Patt.  Garnish,  Serpt. 
John  Dole,  Corp. 
Privates. 
Daniel  Knight. 
Andrew  Stickney. 
Joseph  Allen. 

Soldiers  in  the  com 
marched  to  Cambridge, 
days,— 

Thomas  N'oyc«,  Capt. 
Enoch  Long,  Lieut. 
Abner  Bayloy,  Ens. 
Moses  Brickett,  Ens. 


David  Stickney. 
John  Bly. 
James  Safford. 
Parker  Knight. 
Peter  Stanwood. 
John  Smith. 
Wm.  Hale. 


pany  of  Thomas   Noyes,  who 
April   20,  1775,  serving  four 


Prival*:$. 
Joseph  Ames. 
Joseph  Brown,  Jr. 
Tbomas  Chase. 
Abel  Chase. 
Joseph  Chase,  Jr. 
John  Chase. 
Parker  Chase. 
Daniel  Cheney. 
Winthrop  Colby. 
Nathan  Chase. 
Enoch  Davis. 
Robert  Davis. 


Nathl.  Emery. 
Wm.  Foster. 
Joseph  Goodridge. 
Wm.  Hills. 
Benj.  Hills,  Jr. 
Thomas  Huse. 
Enoch  Long,  Jr. 
John  March. 
Moody  Morse. 
Peter  Rogers. 
Thomas  Rogera. 
Silas  Rogere. 
John  Rowling,  Jr. 
Barnes  Short, 
Joshua  Sawyer. 
Daniel  Thurston. 


Soldiers  in  the  company  of  Stephen  Kent  in  the 
service  of  Massachusetts,  stationed  at  Newbury  in 
1775,— 


Stephf-n  Kent,  Capt. 
Dudley  Cushman.  Lieut. 
Richard  Pfrttingell,  Lieut. 
Daniel  Knight,  Sergt. 
John  Pearson,  Sergt. 
Josiah  Goodrich,  Sergt. 
Hezekiah  Goodhue,  Sergt. 
Parker  Jacqueo,  Corp. 
John  Hidden,  Corp. 
Eben  Brown.  Corp. 
Edward  Swaz<*y,  Corp. 
Samuel  Pearson,  Drum. 
George  Blunt,  Kifer. 

Privait$. 
Joseph  Lunt. 


Enoch  Hale. 
Andrew  Stickney. 
James  SafTord. 
Moses  Akers. 
Isaac  Tilton. 
Eben  Moody. 
Joseph  Poor. 
John  Sweat. 
David  Boy n too. 
Samuel  PetttngelL 
Isaac  Adams. 
Josiah  Pettingell. 
Joseph  Allen, 
Wm.  Bayley. 
Bichard  Flanders. 


Stephen  Mitchell.  Bonj.  Woodwoll. 

Daniel  Knight,  Jr.  Elias  Cook. 

John  Dule.  Amos  Stickney. 

Cah^b  James.  Benj.  Juckman,  Jr. 

John  Cheever.  Benj.  Maine. 

Daniel  Stickney.  Cutting  Pettingell,  Jr. 

John  Bly.  .\mos  Muise. 

Soldiers  in  the  company  of  Captain  Gideon  Parker, 
and  Colonel  Moses  Little's  regiment,  who  enlisted  in 
1775,  lor  eight  months, — 

John  Halliday.  John  Sillnway. 

Chase  Rogers.  Jonathan  Buswoll. 

Soldiers  in  the  company  of  Jacob  Gerrish,  in 
the  same  regiment,  and  enlisted  in  1775,  for  eight 
months, — 


Jacob  Gerrish,  Capt. 

Silas  Adams,  Lieut. 

Amos  Atkinson,  Lieut. 

Nathl.  Pearson,  Sergt. 

Stephen   Lunt,  Sergt. 

Wm  Searl,  Sergt. 

Nathl.  Adams,  Sergt. 

Jacob  Hale,  Corp. 

Wm.  Morgoridge,  Corp. 

Eliphalet  Kilburn,  Corp. 

Joseph  Carr,  Corp. 

Benj.  Newman.  Drum.  AFifor. 

John  Keuney,  Drum.  &  Fifer. 

Privates. 
Enoch  Adams. 
Mark  Anthony. 
Edward  Deveriah  Burke. 
John  Burbank. 
Jacob  Chizamore. 
Benj.  Beedle. 
John  Currier. 
Jedediah  Currier. 
William  Currier. 
Benj.  Carr. 


John  Choat. 
Eben  Choat. 
John  Cheney. 
Enoch  Flood. 
Wni.  Flood. 
Daniel  Goodridge. 
Oliver  Goodridge. 
John  Lunt. 
Annis  Merrill. 
Christopher  Merrill. 
Richard  Martin. 
Peter  Ordway. 
Moses  Pettingell. 
Samuel  Place. 
Benj.  Poor. 
Amos  Poor. 
Eliphalet  Poor. 
Joseph  Rogers. 
Richard  Rolfe. 
Moses  Rollins. 
Stephen  Smith. 
John  Sawyer. 
Absalom  Thurla. 
Joshua  Tappan. 


Soldiers  in  Captaiti  Barnard's  company,  same  regi- 
ment, same  date  of  enlistment,  and  same  service,^ 


Thomas  Brown,  Lieut. 

Nicholas  Titcomb,  Sergt. 

Edmund  Colba,  Sergt. 

Willoughby  Uoit,  Corp. 

John  Cook,  Corp. 

John  Brown,  Corp. 

Isaac  Howard  Drum.  &  Fifer. 


pi-ivu/cs. 
John  Brazier. 
Benj.  Cotton. 
Jacob  Cooper. 
Makepeace  Colby. 
Aaron  Davis. 
Nathl.  Godfrey. 


There  were  scattering  enlistments  in  various  com- 
panies and  regiments  in  1775  for  eight  months,  as 
follows : 

In  the  company  of  Captain  Jonathan  Evans,  Col- 
onel James  Krye's  regiment,  private  Peer  Hall;  in 
the  company  of  Captain  Gleason,  Colonel  Nixon's 
regiment,  private  Samuel  Leacoren  ;  in  the  company 
of  Captain  Daniel  Gallagher,  Colonel  Ruggles  Wood- 
bridge's  regiment,  Lieutenant  Daniel  Pillabury;  in 
the  company  of  Captain  William  Scolt,  Colonel  Paul 
Dudley  Sargent's  regiment,  private  John  Tucker; 
in  the  comi)any  of  Captain  Nailer  Hatch,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  William  Bond's  regiment,  private  Moses 
Woodward;  and  in  the  company  of  Captain  John 
Papkin,  Colonel  Richard  Gridley's  regiment,  private 
Abraham  Waldron. 

Soldiers  in  the  company  of  Captain  Joshua 
Prence,  in  Colonel  Edward  Wigglesworth's  regiment, 
enlisted  in  1776, — 
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Natbl.  Adnms,  Lieut. 

Jonathan  Thurston. 

Jonathan  Horsani. 

Theodore  Barker. 

Kliphutet  Kiinbull,  Sergt 

Timothy  Saunders. 

Epbraim  Tibbetts. 

Daniel  Briant. 

John  FhiiiU&rs,  Sergt. 

Moody  Morse. 

Samuel  Fitls. 

Moses  Row. 

Jo8e|)h  llyere,  Sergt. 

Abner  Kimball. 

Nathaniel  Ramsdell. 

Landras  Grant. 

Jolin  IJruwn,  Corp. 
Natbl.  Cfause.  Drum. 

Samuel  Jaquish. 
Janie»  llarker. 

Soldiers  drafted  in  1778,  for  eight  and  nine  months' 

Privates. 

David  Ilale. 

service, — 

Nehemiali  Follanabee. 

John  Copp. 

Caleb  Parsons. 

Samuel  Beaverly. 

Bvujuniin  Woodbury. 

Trnstrim  Thurley. 

Wm.  Reed. 

Jacob  Freeso. 

Jacob  PetteiiKell. 

Stephen  Thurston. 

David  Slarston. 

Jonathan  Goodwin. 

Dnniel  Umdlt-.v. 

Thomas  Bolton. 

Eliphalet  Cauley. 

Wm.  Parker. 

SaiiMiL'l  Laukister. 

Silas  Rogers. 

Jacob  Smith. 

Wnt.  Chambers. 

Abei  Greeuleaf. 

Jeremiah  Smith. 

Jofiiah  Maloone. 

Soldiers  drafted  in 
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t>  for   the  company  of 

Cap- 

Daniel  Gale. 
Nathaniel  Wadlelgh. 
Enoch  Adams. 

Enoch  .\dams. 
Wm.  Alld. 

tain  Robert  Dodge  in 

the  regiment  of  Colonel  Fran- 

Phillip  Barker. 

cis, — 

Isaac  Plummer. 
Simon  Lull. 

James  Sulivan. 

Lient.  Ilsloy. 

Wm.  Murray. 

Ensign  Filsbnry. 

Parker  Knight. 

William  Duggins 

also  en 

listed  in  1778  in  the  com- 

CMver  Clark,  Lient. 

Samuel  Rankin. 

pany  of  Captain  Nicholas 

Blaisdel,  Colonel  Edward 

PrieatM. 
Jonathuu  I'lummcr. 

Wm.  Nichols. 
James  Scott. 

Wij^glesworth's  regi 

ment. 

Joshua  Moody. 

James  Follansbee. 

Soldiers  enlisted 

in  1779, 

for  nine  months, — 

Tboriiaa  P'ollaiisbee. 

Isaac  IMiintmer. 

James  Follansbee, 

Eliphalet  Rollins. 

Ric-bard  Martin. 

Benjamin  Chase. 

Benj.  Chaso. 

James  Scott. 

Jonatlian  ('arlctou. 

Jonathan  Hazeltine. 

John  Bayley. 

Wm.  Nicholas. 

aiosta  Lull. 

John  Emery. 

Charles  Walker. 

Nathan  Jaquisb. 
David  Emery. 

John  Bennett. 
Moses  Kosers. 

Soldiers  on  the  county  rolls  in  1779, — 

i)avid  l>ti8tin. 

Amos  Merli. 

Thomas  Eliot. 

Wm.  Follansbee. 

George  Thompson. 

Hosea  Ilsly. 

John  Welch. 

Nathan  Hiu^kell. 

Pero  Hall. 

Parker  Chase. 

Andrew  Labenta. 

Wm.  Noyes. 

Enoch  BoyntoD. 

John  Bayley. 

John  Mulltns. 

Beuj.  Dresser. 

Oliver  fliartin. 

Charles  Walker. 

Thomas  Wood. 

John  Newman. 

Amos  Carleton. 

Eliphalct  Rollins. 

James  Kavan. 

Joseph  Felton. 

Soldiers  enlisted  1777 

in  the  Continental  army  for 

Thomas  Wood,  Jr. 

Pero  Haskel. 

three  years, — 

Soldiers  enlisted 

in  1780 

,  in  the  Continental  army 

John  CattoD. 

Benjamin  Flanders. 

for  three  years, — 

Jc'dciliah  Adams. 

Beiijiiiuin  Fellows. 

Wm.  Contee. 

Patrick  Rowland. 

Preiia  Brown. 

Wm.  Coodrich. 

Richard  Little. 

Joshua  Rodwell. 

CharksCatttiady. 

Daniel  Gooilridge. 

Joseph  Hancock. 

John  May. 

Boiijatnin  Cliaae. 

John  Graham. 

Daniel  Cockran. 

Elii«ha  Lake. 

Eliphalct  Chase. 

Ricliard  Goodwin. 

Boston  Pickering. 

W'm.  Goulin. 

Josbnu  CbuHe. 

John  Nichols. 

Wm.  Conly. 

Nntluiniel  Davis. 

Josliua  Chase,  Jr. 

£li]>halet  Noyce. 

John  Rimeak. 

Ichabod  Twilight. 

Jo6©i>h  Dowry. 

Joseph  Noyco. 

Sambo  Carlton. 

Samuel  Currier. 

AnioH  DwiuncTs. 

Obedeab  Nut. 

James  Cavondre. 

Oliver  Martin. 

Edward  Deacon. 

Cutting  Pettingell,  Jr. 

Pero   Hall. 

Henry  Bjckford. 

Wm.  Duffgins. 

Chase  Pillsbury. 

Jube  Merrill. 

Daniel  Rimbam. 

Thomas  EmersoD. 

James  Page. 

John  Dimau. 

Peter  Bab. 

John  Eliot. 

Samuel  Wright. 

Stephen  England. 

Fortune  Freeman. 

Saniuul  Eliot. 

William  White. 

Joseph  Noyes. 

Cftto  Seward. 

Ejihraliii  Emery. 

AVilImm  Williams. 

Silas  No.vos. 

John  Richards. 

Stephen  England. 

Jonathan  Warmouth. 

Wm.  Perry. 
Thomas  Churohel). 

Jonathan  Cadwell. 
Samuel  Chase,  Jr. 

Mose.H  Woodman  enlisted 

in  1777  in   the  com 

pa  ny 

Levi  Hall. 

John  Stone. 

of  Captain  Samuel  Page 

Col 

onel  Eben  Frances 

regi- 

Theodore  Atkinson. 

Junle^  Varnum. 

ment,  for  the  expedi 

tion 

to 

Bennington,  and  Abijah 

Joseph  Couueen. 

Juhn  Lewis. 

Kenney  enlisted  in 

the 

^nic 

year  in  the  company  of 

Joseph  Holmes. 
Jacob  Annis. 

Joseph  Winter. 
Elijah  KelJey. 

Captain  David  Reed 

on 

service  unknown. 

Joseph  Lambert 

Jack  M'arner. 

Soldiers  enlisted 

n   1 

778, 

for  six  months,  in  the 

Joseph  Lerocho. 

Cwsar  Hodgdon. 

com{>any   of  Captain    R 

ichard   Rogers,   regiment  of 

Robert  Runnells. 

Moses  Feswudon. 

Colonel  Gcrriah, — 

Soldiers  who  enlisted  in 

1780  for  six  months, — 

St«pheQ  Whitney. 

Jonathan  Stoa«. 

Bcnoni  Eaton  Knapp. 

Isaac  Plummer. 

Wm.  Gould. 

Goorgo  Moody. 

Richard  Shay. 

Benj.  Willet. 

Aaron  Rollinfl. 

John  Nason. 

John  Harris. 

Wm.  IMummor. 

Junathan  Sttckucy. 

Samuel  Smith. 

James  Cordy. 

Seth  Phinimer. 

Jofu.>pb  Welch. 

Thiimna  Brown. 

Eliphalet  Poor. 

Juhn  TboniHOtt. 

John  Ilutr. 

James  Barllett. 

Enoch  Dole. 

Aaron  Rogers. 

Samuel  Uragdon. 

Ezekivl  EiLstman. 

Wm.  Currier. 

Moses  Rogers. 

Tlioniafl  Hogurs. 

Jo«»e|)h  llotlgijon. 

John  Burbank. 

Richard  Martin. 

UvnJ.  Uurbauk. 

Joroinlah  Lord. 

Juhn  Dow. 

Wm.  Read. 
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Mio^ah  Lunt. 
Jonatliati  Martin. 
Jhiuc!!  MitrtiD. 
Jacob   Iturrel. 
Jonnthnn  Morse. 
John  Currier. 
Mi>ses  Sonierby. 
Jolin  laill. 
Mo«08  Keiid. 
Joliii  Thurston. 
Trinco  Brown. 
Jonnthiin  Bartlett- 
Stephen  Davis. 
Cuff  Douney. 


Simeon  Chnso. 
John  Ilurvcy. 
Jonathan  Lyftord. 
John  Bean. 
London  Bogers. 
Samuel  KanduU. 
Joseph  Pillsbury. 
Paul  Mcl'herson. 
John  Archer. 
Jusiah  Conner. 
Lancaster  Brecke. 
James  Scott. 
James  Huntress. 
John  Randall. 


Soldiers  who  enlisted  in    1780  for  three  years,  for 
the  Continental  army, — 


Auron  Mellen. 
Stephen  Mitchell. 
James  Tendon. 
Daniel  Goodrich. 
John  Stockman. 
Eliphalet  Noyes,  Sergt. 
Samuel  Stock,  Drum. 
Oliver  Lunt. 


Benj.  Murray. 
Wm.  White. 
Roger  Lord,  Sergt. 
Thomas  Emerson. 
Wm.  Poor,  Corp. 
Pomp  Jackson. 
Robert  Creaton. 
John  Tucker,  Sergt. 


New  levies  for  six  months  in  1782, — 

Ezekiel  Sterna. 
Jonathan  Galley. 
Elepitea  Galley. 
Jeremiah  Smith. 
Stephen  Smith. 
Benj.  Smith. 
Caleb  Todd. 


John  Thompson. 
Richard  Martin. 
Jonathan  Martin. 
James  Martin. 
Moses  Reed. 
Michael  Luot. 
John  Burbank. 
Samuel  Randall. 
John  Archer. 
Isaiah  Maloon. 
David  Maloon. 
Paul  Mcpherson. 
Kathl.  Hunt. 
Eben  Haynes. 
James  Smith. 
Oliver  Richards. 
Benj.  Woodbury. 
Enoch  Tool. 
Moacs  Gage. 
Benj.  Cotton. 


Geo.  Sanders. 
Daniel  Gale. 
Samuel  Dudley. 
Jonathan  Steward. 
John  AVoodbury. 
John  Harris. 
David  Dowman. 
Benoni  Knapp. 
Richard  Shay. 
Mosoa  Titcomb. 
Samuel  Colby. 
Mosea  Gage,  Jr. 
James  Thomas. 


Miscellaneous  enlistments  at  unknown  dates,- 


Thomas  Clark. 
Hollis  Hackins. 
Benj.  Fletcher. 


Reuben  Caneda. 
Josiab  Hunt. 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  including  field  officers, 
Newbury  furnished  at  various  times  five  hundred  and 
forty-three  men  during  the  war.  Few  towns  can  show 
a  better  record.  From  the  time  of  the  first  exhibition 
of  a  spirit  of  resistance  among  the  men  of  Massachu- 
setts to  the  exactions  and  tyranny  of  England,  when 
not  a  single  voice  was  raised  in  Newbury  in  support 
of  the  crown,  until  the  surrender  of  Yorktown,  the 
men  of  Newbury  responded  to  every  call  and  kept 
well  the  promise  made  to  the  merchants  of  Boston,  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  defense  of  the 
public  cause.  In  1700  the  population  of  Newbury 
was  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-two, 
probably  not  much  larger  than  during  the  Revolution, 
about  one-seventh  of  which  (with  no  allowance  for 
re-enlistments)  braved  the  perils  of  war. 

On  the  11th  of  December,  1783,  Rev.  Mosea  Par- 
sons, the  second  pastor  of  the  Byfield  Church,  closed 


his  pastorate  and  his  life.  He  was  born  in  Gloucester 
in  1715  and  graduated  at  Ilnrvard  in  1736.  He  was 
one  of  the  trustees  named  in  the  act  of  incorporation 
of  the  Dummer  Academy  in  1G82,  and  Hon.  Theoph- 
lus  Parsons,  of  distinguished  memory,  was  his  third 
son. 

Rev.  John  Tucker,  the  sixth  pastor  of  the  First 
Parish,  died  March  2*2,  1792.  He  was  born  in  Ames- 
bury  in  1720  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1741.  His 
epitaph  furnishes  the  best  description  of  his  charac- 
ter and  life  : 

"Beneath  are  the  remains  of  the  Rev.  John  Tucker,  D.D.,  Pastor  ot 
the  first  church  and  Congregation  in  this  town,  who  died  March  22d,  1792. 
Aetat.  73.  Blessed  with  strong  mental  powers,  a  liberal  education  and  an 
uncommon  mildness  of  Temper,  all  directed  and  improved  by  that  faith 
which  purifies  the  heart,  rendered  him  dearly  beloved  in  every  Relation 
in  which  he  was  placed,  and  more  especially  made  him  conspicuously 
useful  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  When  meeting  with  peculiar  Diffi- 
culties, he  eminently  complied  with  that  direction  of  his  Master  to  the 
first  Preachers  of  the  Gospel,—  '  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as 
doves.'  As  he  lived  a  life  of  piety,  be  met  death  with  serenity.  By  hia 
doctrine  and  example  he  taught  the  humility,  and  at  hia  death  ho  ex- 
hibited the  dignity  and  (riumph  of  the  real  Christian.  To  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  so  excellent  a  character,  and  as  a  testimony  of  their  af- 
fectiontito  regard,  the  bereaved  flock  have  erected  this  Sepulchral 
Stone." 

On  the  19th  of  December,  1787,  Rev.  Elijah  Parisii 
was  settled  over  the  Byfield  Parish  as  the  successor  of 
Rev.  Moses  Parsons,  and  on  the  23d  of  March,  1796, 
Rev.  Abraham  Moore  was  settled  over  the  First 
Parish  as  the  successor  of  Rev.  Mr.  Tucker.  Mr. 
Moore  died  June  24,  1801.  He  was  born  in  London- 
derry, N.  H.,  in  1769  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1789.  Rev.  John  S.  Popkin  was  settled  as 
his  successor,  September  19,  1804,  and  resigned  in 
1815.  Mr.  Popkin  was  born  in  Boston  in  1771  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1702  with  the  highest 
honors.  He  was  ordained  in  Boston  in-  July,  1799, 
having  preached  for  a  time  at  Wenham,  Mass.,  and 
Londonderry,  N.  H.  In  1815  he  accepted  the  position 
of  Greek  Professor  at  Harvard,  which  he  held  until 
1826,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Professorship  of 
Greek  Literature  as  the  successor  of  Edward  Everett. 
In  1833  he  resigned,  but  continued  to  reside  in 
Cambridge  until  his  death,  in  1852. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1806,  Rev.  Mr.  Popkin  preached 
for  the  last  time  in  the  meeting-house  of  the  First 
Parish,  which  was  built  in  the  year  1700,  and  on  the 
6th  of  May  the  house  was  taken  down.  A  new  meet- 
ing-house was  raised  near  the  same  site  on  the  17th 
of  June,  and  dedicated  on  the  17th  of  September. 
This  nieeiing-house  was  burned  on  the  25th  of  June, 
1868,  and  the  present  one  was  built  immediately  after, 
and  dedicated  March  4,  1869. 

After  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Popkin  the  Rev. 
Leonard  Withington  was  settled  October  31,  1816 
and  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  until 
October  31,  1859,  when  his  resignation  was  reluctantly 
accepted.  He  was  bo'-n  in  Dorchester  August  9, 
1789,  and  graduated  at  Yale  in  1814. 

He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  John  R.  Thurston, 
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who   was   ordained   January  20,  1860,  and  the  Rev. 
Francis  W.  Sanborn. 

Rev.  Elijali  Parish,  the  third  niinisler  in  theByfield 
Church,  c'lo.sed  his  pastorate  with  Iiis  life  October  15, 
1825.  He  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  November  7, 
1762,  and  graduated  at  Dart[iiou(h  College  in  1785. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Isaac  R.  Barbour,  a  native 
of  Bridgeport,  Vermont,  and  a  graduate  sf  Middle- 
bury  College  in  1819,  who  was  installed  December 
20,  1827,  and  resigned  in  April,  1833.  Rev.  Henry 
Durant  succeeded  Mr.  Barbour  and  was  ordained 
December  25,  1883.  His  pastorate  continued  until 
his  resignation,  in  1848.  He  was  born  in  Acton, 
Mass.,  June  18,  1802,  and  graduated  at  Yale  in  1827, 
serving  as  tutor  in  the  college  after  his  graduation 
and  previous  to  his  settlement  in  Newbury.  Rev. 
Francis  V.  Tenney  followed  Mr.  Durant  and  was  set- 
tled in  1850,  serving  until  1857,  when  he  resigned  to 
take  charge  of  a  parish  in  Manchester.  Mr. 
Tenney  was  followed  by  Rev.  Charles  Brooks  in  1858, 
who  resigned  in  1863,  and  was  afterwards  settled  in 
Unionville,  Conn.,  where  he  died  in  186().  Rev. 
Janifs  H.  Childs  whs  ordained  October  7,  1875. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  Byfield  was  or- 
ganized or  rather  received  its  first  inspiration  in  1827. 
In  the  Kpring  of  that  year  Rev.  William  French,  of 
Sandown,  N.  II,,  while  traveling  on  busines-,  visited 
West  Newbury,  and  by  his  conversation  on  matters  of 
religion  so  far  interested  some  of  the  people  living  near 
the  "  Great  Rock  '"  as  to  induce  them  to  form  a  class 
in  April,  1828.  This  class  consisted  of  David  Cliflbrd 
(leader),  Simeon  Pillsbury,  James  Burrill,  Jerusha 
Burrill, .\  lice  Pillsbury,  Eleanor  Perry,  Amos  Pillsbury, 
Sally  Cliflbrd,  Hannah  England,  "Wm.  W.  Perry, 
Abner  Rogers  and  Betsey  Poor.  Mr.  French  con- 
tinued to  visit  his  flock  until  1830,  at  which  lime  the 
class  had  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  John 
Bailpy,  (a local  preacher,)  My ra  Bailey,  Abigail  Rogers, 
Samuel  Stickncy,  Judith  Gould,  Betsey  Rogers, 
Eunice  Stickney,  JIary  Rogers  and  Lydia  Rogers,  In 
that  year  a  small  chapel  was  built  near  the  Great 
Rock.  It  was  very  small  and  not  furnished  with 
seats,  the  women  during  service  sitting  on  stones 
brought  in  from  the  outside,  and  the  men  standing 
outside  and  looking  in  through  the  open  windows. 

For  a  time  the  Sabbath  services  were  carried  on  by 
local  preachers  among  whom  were  Messrs.  Beebe, 
Marsh,  Flanders,  Peaslee,  Gile  and  Barrett.  In 
April,  1831,  the  church  asked  for  a  Conference 
preacher  and  received  from  the  New  England  Con- 
ference Rev.  Philo  Bronson.  During  this  year  the 
chapel  was  finished  and  furnished,  and  further  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  class.  In  1832  an  atlcmjit 
was  made  by  the  society,  for  the  first  time,  to  support 
a  preacher,  but  the  scant  sum  of  $02.15  was  all  that 
could  be  raised.  In  that  year  Rev.  Joseph  Brown 
was  Bent  to  the  society  by  the  Conference,  but  re- 
mained only  one  quarter  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Thomas  W.  Gile,  who  supplied  the  pulpit  during  ihe 


remainder  of  the  year.  In  the  same  year  a  church 
proper  was  formed,  and  also  a  parish,  under  the  name 
of  "The  First  Parish  of  the  Metliodist  Episcopal 
Church  for  the  towns  of  West  Newbury  and  New- 
bury." Micajah  Poor  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  parish 
and  served  many  years. 

In  1833  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Coggshall  was  appointed 
preacher  in  charge  of  the  station,  and  the  classes 
were  newly  organized.  In  April,  1834,  Mr.  Coggshall 
left  and  was  succeeied  by  Rev.  Hezekiah  Thatcher. 
During  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Thatcher  a  movement 
was  made  to  remove  the  chapel  to  the  Mills  village  of 
Byfield,  which  caused  much  bitterness  of  feeling  and 
resulted  in  a  change  of  the  cla-^ses,  the  resignation  of 
two  of  the  trustees  and  the  continuance  of  the  chapel 
in  its  original  location.  Mr.  Thatcher  continued 
his  service  until  1838,  and  after  that  time,  until  184G, 
the  church  was  supplied  by  local  preachers,  among 
whom  were  E.  K.  Colby  and  Wm.  Giddiugs.  In  1846 
the  station  was  connecteii  with  the  Newburyport 
charge,  and  until  1852  was  without  a  pa.stor.  Among 
the  preachers  supplying  the  church  during  this  time 
were  Messrs.  Heath,  Chase,  Eastman,  Witliam,  Dal- 
tou.  Fay,  Hutchings,  Pillsbury  and  McKinley. 

In  1852,  through  the  infiueuce  of  Elder  D.  P.  Pike, 
of  Newburyport,  Rev.  Mr.  Barilett,  of  the  Christian 
denomination,  took  charge  of  the  pulpit  for  a  short 
time,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  L.  Trefren,  a 
local  preacher  from  Newburyport,  who  remained  with 
the  church  two  years.  During  his  pastorate,  in  1853, 
the  chapel  was  removed  to  its  present  location  in 
Byfield,  at  the  Mills  village,  and  repaired  and  en- 
larged. 

During  the  years  1855^56  the  church  was  supplied 
by  Mr.  Higgins,  a  local  preacher  from  Chelsea,  who 
was  followed  by  Messrs.  .Mudge  and  Peaslee  in  1856- 
67,  and  in  April,  1858,  by  Rev.  O.  S.  Butler,  during 
whose  pastorate  the  chapel  was  again  enlarged.  Mr. 
Butler  remained  three  years  and  was  followed  by  Rev. 
Daniel  Wait  in  1861,  who  remained  two  years,  and  by 
Rev.  George  Washington  (Jreen  in  1863,  who  with- 
drew shortly  after  his  settlement.  Rev.  Mr.  Butler 
again  came  to  the  church  and  remained  until  1866, 
when  Rev.  Wm.  D.  Bridge  took  charge  and  remained 
one  year.  In  1867  Rev.  Wm.  Sullivan  came  to  the 
church,  but  was  obliged  by  ill  health  to  withdraw. 
He  was  followed  by  Rev.  A.  Moore,  who  preached  a 
year  and  was  succeedeil  by  Rev.  Garret  Beekman, 
during  whose  service  the  chapel  was  moved  to  its 
present  site  and  much  enlarged.  In  1873-74  Rev. 
C.  T.  Johnson  had  charge  of  the  church,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Henry  Mathers  in  1874,  and  by 
Rev.  W.  A.  Nottage  in  1877.  Since  the  withdrawal 
of  Mr.  Nottage  the  succession  of  ministers  up  to  the 
present  time  has  been  :  Rev.  Wm.  Pentecost  in  1881, 
Rev.  C.  M.  Melvin  in  1882-83,  Rev.  Ivens  A.  Mejiler 
in  1884,  Rev.  F.  B;  Graves  in  1885-86,  and  the  present 
pastor,  Rev,  H.  G.  Buckingham. 

In  1877  a  society  bearing  the  name  of  "The  Plyin- 
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outh  Brethren "  was  formed  by  seceders  from  the  1 
Metliodist  society  and  others,  and  continues  to  hohl 
services  on  the  Sabbath  in  a  hall  uver  the  present 
post-olhcc  in  the  Mills  village  of  HylieUl.  This  is  a 
sect  of  Christians  which,  chielly  under  the  leadership 
of  John  Darby,  an  Anglican  clergyman,  was  organ- 
ized in  London  in  1838.  Its  members  were  at  first 
called  Darbyites,  but  its  doctrines  attracted  so  large 
a  number  of  a<lherents  in  IMyniouth,  Kiigland,  where 
a  society  of  fifteen  hundred  members  was  formed,  that 
the  name  of  Plymouth  Brethren  was  adopted.  In 
England  there  are  at  present  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  sect. 

As  in  Newbury  i)ort,  the  enforcement  of  the  embargo 
act  in  1807  met  with  great  opposition,  and  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  in  the  town  were  opposed  to 
the  policy  of  the  government.  On  the  2d  of  August, 
1808,  a  town-meeting  was  held  to  take  into  conside- 
ration the  distressing  situation  of  the  country  occa- 
sioned by  the  cessation  of  trade,  and  on  the  2Hd  of 
January,  1809,  resolutions  were  passed  and  a  memo- 
rial to  the  General  Court  adopted  protesting  against 
the  unnecessary  and  severe  embargo  measuies. 

The  War  of  1812  was  as  unpopular  as  the  em- 
bargo, and  resolutions  were  adopted  in  town-meeting 
condemnatory  of  its  declaration.  Peace  was  hailed 
with  joy  and  the  memory  of  its  suflering  and  dis- 
asters was  only  sweetened  by  the  intense  relief  which 
peace  and  its  cessation  of  pain  furnished. 

In  1819  the  town  of  West  Newbury  was  incorpo- 
rated. The  circumstances  attending  and  causing 
this  second  division  of  the  town  will  be  found  suffi- 
ciently narrated  in  the  sketch  of  that  town  contained 
in  these  volumes.  The  loss  of  the  territory  and 
population  contained  within  the  limits  of  the  new 
town  was  natural,  and  in  the  order  of  things  to  be 
expected.  An  ample  territory  and  a  sufficient  popu- 
lation, remained,  the  old  town  still  had  its  foothold 
on  the  Merrimac,  its  ship-building  industry  was  in- 
tact and  the  town  was  content.  But  a  sad  disap- 
pointment was  in  store  for  the  ancient  settlement, 
which  had  once  extended  from  river  to  river,  and 
from  Rowley  village  on  the  Merrimac  to  the  sea.  In 
1851  a  third  division  of  the  town  was  made,  and  the 
town  of  Xewburyport,  ambitious  to  become  a  city, 
sought  and  .obtained  from  the  mother  town  the 
necessary  population  and  territory  and  wealth  which 
it  lacked  within  its  own  borders.  For  an  account  of 
the  annexation  of  1851  and  its  extent,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  sketch  of  Newburyport. 

For  the  performance  of  its  duties  in  the  Warof  the 
RebellioH,  Newbury  was  not  unprepared.  On  the  22d 
of  April,  1801,  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  consisting  of 
Paul  Titcomb,  Edward  H.  Little  and  Eben  P.  Fer- 
guson issued  a  warrant  for  a  town-meelitig  to  be  held 
on  the  30th.  At  that  meeting  resolutions  were 
passed  pledging  the  faith  of  the  town  to  the  com- 
fortable maintenance  of  the  families  of  those  who 
should  enlist.     The  sum  ol  $300  was  appropriated  to 


place  the  company  of  rillemen  then  in  existence  in 
the  town  in  better  condition  for  service,  and  the 
treasurer  was  authorized  to  borrow  ihe  sum  of  $3000 
for  contingent  war  expenses.  In  July,  18G2,  a 
bounty  of  $150  was  offered  to  soldiers  enlisting  to  fill 
the  quota  at  that  time  required  of  the  town,  and  the 
requisite  number  of  men  was  at  once  obtained.  In 
August  18(i2,  a  bounty  of  .f250  was  offered  to  those 
enlisting  for  nine  months  under  the  President's  call 
fcr  300,000  men.  At  a  later  period  of  the  war  men 
were  obtained  on  the  payment  of  various  bounties, 
which  were  raised  as  occasion  required  by  the  addi- 
tion of  private  subscriptions  to  the  amounts  appro- 
priated by  the  town.  The  following  roll  contains  the 
names  and  rank  of  the  soldiers  of  Newbury  during 
the  war : 


Will.  H.  Foster,  capt ,  3  yr9...40th 

Natlmu  Longfellow,  3  yrs 2il 

Nathan    W.    Withington,    scigt., 

Syrs 11th 

George  H.  Northend,  3  yrs Hth 

Richard    Withicgton,     Corp.,     3 

yrs IVth 

P.iul  A.  Perkins,  3  yrs 17tU 

Joseph  Perkins,  Jr.,  3  yrs 17th 

Beu,jamin  P.  Kogers,  3yr8 17th 

John  H.  Willis,  3  yrs 17th 

Wm.  C.  Haynes,  3  yrs 17th 

George  E.  Carleton,  3  yrs 19th 

John  Carr,  3  yrs 19th 

Leauder  S.  Falls,  3  yrs 19th 

.Samuel  T.  Jellison,  3  yr» 19th 

James  Fee,  3  yrs I9th 

Benjamin  W.  Jellison,  lieut.,  3  yrs. 

I'Jth. 

Micajuh  Rogers,  Jr.,  3  yrs 19th 

Win.  E.  Northend,  3  yrs 19th 

A'arniini  Rogers,  3  yrs 19th 

Daniel  E.  Rogers,  3  yrs 19th 

Alljcrt  Rogors,'3  yrs 19th 

Benjamin  F-.  Stephens,  3yr8...19th. 

Joseph  H.  Pearson,  3  yrs inth 

Edward  \V.  Barllett,  3  yrs 19th 

Elijah   T.    Kogei-s,   lieut.,   3    yrs. 

19th. 

John  II.  Brown,  3  yrs 19th 

Joseph  Floyd,  3  yrs 19th 

Lawrence  M.  Massury,  3  yrs...l9th 

Ezekiel  CAorne,  3  yrs IDth 

Thomas  B.  Robbins,  3  yrs 10th 

Wm.  H.  G.  Rogers,  3  yrs 19th 

George  W.  Gibson,  3  yrs 19th 

Mighill  A.  Rogers,  3 yrs 19th 

John  fcavis,  3  yrs 19th 

Angiistna  Koss,  3  yrs 19th 

George  M.  Kimball,  3  yrs 19lh 

Abraham  A.  Dow,  Corp.,  3  yrs. 

19th. 

Sidney  M.  Smith,  3  yre loth 

Joseph  Gould,  3  yrs 33d 

I  Is.Tiah  Rogers,  3  yrs 33d 

Eben  Ro^ers,t3  yrs 33d 

Woodbridge  A.  Rogers,  scrgt.,  3 

yrs.,  XM. 

George  P.  Goodwin,  3  yrs 35th 

Nalhl.  M.  Ilsley,  3  yrs 35th 

Walter  G.  Peckham,  3  yrs 3r.th 

Charles  C.  Day,  3  yrs 3.'ith 

Charles  L.  Cole,  3  yrs 3Sth 

Ira  H.  Allen,  3  yrs 3oth 

Richard  W.  Swan,  3  yrs 35th 


Henry  P.  Griffith,  3  yrs 35th 

Joseph  W.  Lunt,  3  yrs 35th 

Jacob  G.  Clarksou,  3  yrs 35th 

.\nios  M.  Little,  3  yrs 38th 

George  Bnrrell,  Corp.,  3  yrs.  40th 

N.  Y. 

Charles  H.  Bray,  3  yrs Ist  Cav, 

Seth  Young,  corp,  3  yrs.  ...Ist  Cav. 

Charles  Caldwell,  3  mos. 

Ezra  Hale,  Jr ,  Corp.,  9  mos. ..48th 

Lewis  H.  Hale,  9  mos 48th 

George  E.  Y'oung,  mns.,  9    mos. 

48th. 
Moses  Young,  sergt.,  9  moa...48th 
Harrison    W.    Dearborn,    9   mos. 

48th. 

EbeQ  H.  Dearborn,  9  mos 48th 

Eben  Bra.v,  Jr.,  0  mos 48th 

Francis  M.  PiUsbury,  sergt.,  9  mos. 

48th, 

Charles  Little,  corp,  9  mos 48th 

James    N.    Frost.,   Corp.,   9  mos. 

48th. 

Edward  L.  Rogers,  9  mos 4Sth 

Gorham  P.  Rogor3,-9  mos 48th 

Lewis  B.    Rogers,   sergt.,  9  mos. 

48th. 

Philip  Rogers,  9  mos 48th 

Melvin  B.  Rogers,  9  mos 48th 

Enoch  S.  Kogers,  sergt.  9  mos.48th 

Christopher  Rogers,  9  mos 48th 

Philip  L.  Rogers,  mus.,  9  nio8..48th 
Wm.   T.    Sanborn,    wag.,   9   mos. 

48th. 

Andrew  F.  Smith,  9  mos 48th 

Charles  H.  Prince  9  mos 48tll 

Horace  K.  Pillsbury,  9  mos.  ...48th 

Leonard  Pillsbury,  9  mos 4Sth 

Loreti/o  B.  Blaisdell,  9  mos..  48th 

Benjamin  S.  Bailey,  0  mos 48th 

Henry  Bailey,  9  mos 48th 

Phineas  B.  Gould,  9  mos 48th 

Walter  Noyes,  9  mos 48th 

Nathl.  Noyes,  sergt.,  9  mos....-18lh 
Benjamin  F.  Noyes,  capt.,  9  mos. 

48th. 

Isaac  F.  Tenton,  9  raoa 48th 

Migblll  A.   Rogers,  0  mos 4Sth 

John  W.  Kelly, '.)  mos 4Slh 

Isaac  F.  Porter,  9  mos 48th 

Jo'scph  B.  Willard,  3  yrs 20th 

Timothy  Conway,  3  yrs 20th 

Adam  Simpson,  3  yrs 20th 

John  Mongan,  3  yrs 20th 

Thomas  Williams,  3  yrs 20th 
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Joseph  Young,  3  yrs 20th 

■\Vm,  H.  Burney,  3  jrs S'lth 

John  BrenliitD,  3yra 20th 

Bonney  IlobbiDS,  3  yrfl 20th 

Wni.  EdwarcK  3  yra iOth 

T))otims  Brady,  3  yrs "^Oth 

George  H.  ShHW,  3  yrs liOth 

John  C.  Fos«,  Corp.,  3  yrs 23d 

SimeoD  P.  Kogers,  3  yrs 3Jd 

Thomas  P.  Luiit,  3  yrs 32d 

James  U.  Pickering,  3  yrs 32d 

Iliraiii  K.  Poore,  y  inos 50th 

Fraucis  A.  Wiley,  9  mos 50th 

Charles  \V.  Rundlctt,  9  mos. ..50th 

John  Parsons,  9  mos 50th 

Jolin  II.  ParsoDB,  9  mos .'iOth 

Lyiimn  Floyd,  9  mos 50th 

Charles  K.  Tenney,  9  mos 50th 

John  G.  Tenney,  9  mos 50th 

Wm.  P.  Bailey,  Corp.,  9  mos.. .50th 
James  P.  Greeley,  sergt.  100  days, 

COth. 

Justin  N.  .\dam3,  100  days GOth 

John  A.  Bean,  100  days 60lh 

Tliumas  Noyes,  lou  days GOth 

Charles  E.  Rogers,  100  days,  17th 

Un. 
George  W.  Pearson,  100  days,  17th 

Un. 
Elijah  Pearson,  100  days,  l"th  Un. 
OrinT.  Pearson,  100  days,  17thUu. 
Leonard  Pillsbury,  100  days,  17th 

Un. 
Asa  Rogers,  Jr.,  100  days,  17th  Un. 
Charles  11.  Woodman,   100  days, 

17tli  Uu. 

Wni.  Woodman,  lOO  days Un. 

Daniel  1).  Bailey,  1  yr 17th  Un. 

Wm.  P.  Bailey,  corp. 

Albert  31.  Currier.  1  yr...  17th  Un. 

Lorenzo  B.  Blaisdetl,  1  yr.,  17th 

Ud. 
John  B.  Edmunds,  1  yr.,  17th  Un. 

Hiram  Iv.  IVutre,  1  yr 17th  Un. 

Wm.  H.  Gould,  1  yr 17th  Un. 

'rlioiniis  B.  Larkin,  1  yr..l7th  Un. 
Phiucaa  B.  Gould,  1  yr....l7th  Un. 

Wm.  F.  Larkin,  1  yr 17lh  Un- 

Charles  A.  Newton,  1  yr..l7th  Uu. 
Moses  T.  Pearsou,  1  yr....l7th  Un. 

Wm.  P.  Pearson,  1  yr 17th  Un. 

James  Howe,  1  yr 17th  Un. 

James  II.  .loluiBon,  90  days,  3d  Un. 

Joseph  Knight,  90  days :id  Un. 

John  Douglas,  3  yrs  13th  Bat. 

Cieorgo  E.  Noyes,  3  yni...l-lth  Bat. 


Stephen  W.  Goodrich,  3  yrs.,  1st 

H.  Art. 
Jewett  Rogers,   Jr.,  3  yri.,  2d  H. 

Art. 
Charlos  W.  Sargent,  3  yrs.,  3d  H. 

Art. 
Ehen  P.  Davis,  sergt.,  1  yr.,  4th 

H.  Art. 
Greene  Adams,  1  yr....4th  H.  Art. 
Beiuamin  S.  Baily,  1  yr.,  4tb  U. 

Art. 
Samuel  R.  Bailey,  1  yr.,4th  H.  A. 
Joseph  P.  Bassett,  1  yr.,4th  H.A. 

Silaa  F.  Bean,  1  yr 4th  H.  A. 

John  N.  Bray,  1  yr 1th  U.  A. 

Ebon  Bray.  .Ir.,  1  yr 4th  H.  A. 

John  D.  Floyd,  1  yr 4th  H.  A. 

John  iM.  Uorsch,  1  yr...4th  H.  A. 
Charles  B.  Rogers,  1  yr...4th  H.  A. 
George  Cammett,  3  yrs.,  1st  Bat. 

H.  Art. 
Daniel  Rogers,  3  yrs.,  1st  Bat.  H. 

Art. 
Ira  Rogers,  3yrs.,  1st  But.  H.  Art. 
David  Kent,  3  yrs.,  1st  Bat.  H.  A. 
Jacob  Kent,  3yr3.,  Ist  Bat.  H.  A. 
Win.  H.  Kent,  3  yrs.,  Ist  Bat.  H. 

A. 

Charles  Roberts,  3  yrs 2d  Cav. 

Dudley  Ward,  3  yrs 2d  Cav. 

Wm.  A.  Dudley,  3  yrs 2d  Cav. 

Gilbert  Tye,  3  yrs 2d  Cav. 

Robert  It.  Minchin,  3  yr9..2d  Cav. 

Calvin  S.  Warner,  3  yrs 3d  Cav. 

George  II.  Minchin,  3  yrs. 1st  Cav. 

Jonathan  Lintield,  3  yrs 2d 

Joseph  Steele,  3  yrs 2d 

Patrick  Kelley,  3  yrs 9th 

Reuben  Record,  3  yrs 11th 

Reuben  Record,  re-en.,  3  yrs..l(ith 

Richard  Uo\ve,3  yrs 18th 

George  W.  Carletuu,  3  yr» 22d 

Isaac  Walker,  3  yrs 28th 

Thomas  Lane,  3  yrs 28th 

James  Diinlap,  liout.,  3  yrs. ..59th 

John  1).  Butler,  3  yrs 5;ith 

Horace  S.  Woodman,  3  yrs.. ..59th 

Jlighill  W.  Rogers,  3  yrs 69th 

Timothy  W.  Rogers,  3  yrs 59th 

Hugh  M.  Osborne,  vet.  res. 
Joseph  Gould,  vet.  reserves. 
Andrew  F.  Smith,  vet.  res. 
Nathan  K.  Witliington,  vet.  res. 

Elisha  Bcaue,  Jr  ,  3  yrs 14th 

Stephen  Uslcy,  1  year. 
George  D.  Knight,  1  year. 


Tlio  above  list  contains  195  enlistments-^ten  more 
than  arc  entered  on  tlie  war  record  of  the  town,  those 
ten  being  I'otind  on  tlie  rolls  of  the  State.  Of  these, 
Jo.teph  II.  I'ear-ion  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Antie- 
tain,  Samuel  T.  Jellison  at  Turkey  Bend,  Benjamin 
F.  Stevens  at  Glcndalc,  Thomas  P.  Lunt  at  Chancel- 
lorsville,  John  H.  Brown  May  24,  18(i4,  and  James 
Dunlap  July  30,  18G4,  Sidney  M  Smith  dil'd  August 
2<j,  1SG4,  Robert  R.  Menehin  at  date  unknown,  Henry 
P.  Griflith  November  3,  1.H02,  Josejdi  W.  Lunt  at 
New  York  March  30,  181)5,  Jacob  G.  Clarkson  at  Fal- 
mouth, Virginia,  January  19, 1863,  Harrison  W.Dear- 
born at  Baton  Rouge  at  date  unknown,  Walter  Noyes 
January  4,  l.Sti3,  and  Nalhaiiiel  Noye.s  at  Baton  Rouge. 

Tiie  town  came  out  of  the  war  with  a  heavy   debt. 


which,  by  prudent  and  skillful  management  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  of  the  town,  has  been  so  far  reduceti 
as  to  promise  its  entire  li<iuidation  within  the  next 
two  or  three  years. 

The  settlers  of  Newbury  began  at  a  very  early  date 
to  give  their  attention  to  the  education  of  their  youth. 
In  Newbury,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Massachusetts  and 
Plymouth  Colonies,  the  main  reliance  of  the  people 
was  for  a  timeon  private  instruction,  that  of  the  family 
and  of  the  pastor  of  the  parish.  In  the  Plymouth  Col- 
ony, where  the  number  of  adventurers  was  large  and  of 
mechanics  and  hired  men  was  small,  the  demand  for 
public  schools  was  not  urgent  until  a  comparatively 
late  day.  The  number  of  children,  as  compared  with 
intelligent  heads  of  families  capable  of  educating 
them,  was  small,  and  little  necessity  existed  for  public 
instruction  until  the  wave  of  population  crossed  its 
borders  from  the  sister  colony.  But  in  Massachusetts 
private  instruction  soon  failed  to  suffice.  Winthrop 
came  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  a  large  portion  of 
whom  were  uneducated,  and  had  children  with  them 
whom  they  were  unable  themselves  to  educate,  and  so 
numerous,  that  in  self-defense  the  General  Court  was 
obliged  at  an  early  date  to  make  some  provision  for 
the  establishment  of  public  schools. 

In  Newbury,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parker  and  his  colleague, 
Rev.  Mr.  Noyes,  were  both  educated  men,  and  with 
their  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  undoubtedly 
rendered  valuable  service  in  the  cause  of  education, 
but  probably  in  the  direction  chieHy  of  fitting  young 
men  for  the  new  college  at  Cambridge.  It  is  probable 
that  Eev.  James  Bailey,  a  Harvard  graduate  of  1669, 
Rev.  Shubael  Dumnier,  a  graduate  of  ItJoG,  Rev.  Jos- 
eph Gerrish,  a  graduate  of  1609,  Rev.  James  Noyes,  Jr., 
a  graduate  of  l(>5n,  Judge  Samuel  Sewall ,  a  graduate  of 
ItiTl,  Rev.  Timothy  Woodbridge,  a  graduate  of  1674, 
and  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  a  graduate  of  1664,  were 
qualified  for  admi-^sion  to  college  by  one  or  the  other 
of  the  first  two  pastors  of  Newbury. 

In  1639,  liowever,  .Vnthony  Somerby  appeared  in 
Newbury  and  was  api>()iuted  schoolmaster  by  the 
town,  with  a  grant  of  "  four  acres  of  land  near  the 
river  Parker  and  some  meadow  land,''  as  an  induce- 
ment to  keep  school  for  a  year.  Mr.  O.  B.  Merrill 
thinks  it  possible  that  he  kept  apartof  the  time  near 
Frog  Pond,  as  in  the  laying  out  of  the  lots  in  the  new 
town  "  (I'rog  meadow  "  was  assigned  to  Master  Somerby. 
In  1652  it  was  voted  to  build  a  school-house,  and  £20 
a  year  was  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  school. 
This  school,  like  all  others  in  Newbury  before  1719, 
was  supported  partly  by  tuition  charged  to  all  the 
scholiirs,  and  not  until  the  above  dale  were  the  schools 
of  Newbury  made  absdlutely  free.  In  1658  Newbury 
was  admonishod  for  not  mainlaining  a  "  lattin  scule," 
and  fined  4^5,  to  be  paid  to  the  Ipswich  Latin  School, 
"  if  bye  the  ne.xt  courte  thoy  do  not  provyde  a  lattin 
scule  master  according  to  law."  In  1675  Henry  Short 
was  employed  as  a  teacher  and  was  promised  £5  for 
his  first  half-year,  and   si.\peuce  a  week  from  each 
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scholar.  The  next  year  he  was  hired  also,  and  if 
there  were  twenty  boys  the  school  was  to  bo  kept  in 
the  watch-house.  The  number  of  scholar.-*  was  only 
seventeen,  and  Mr.  Short  taught  them  at  his  own 
house. 

After  Newbury  became  ilividod  into  three  villages — 
the  old  town,  the  new  town  and  the  West  District — it 
was  for  a  long  time  a  contested  question  where  the 
school  of  the  town  should  be  kept.  Up  to  IG'Jl  the 
school  was  kept  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  old  town 
settlement,  but  in  that  year  a  vote  was  passed  requir- 
ing it  to  be  kept  one-third  of  the  year  in  each  village. 
Mr.  Scth  Shove,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  IGS",  wiis 
hired  as  a  teaclier,  and  it  was  stipulated  that  he  should 
teach  "readers"  free,  Latin  scholars  at  sixpence  a 
week  and  "  cipherers  "  fonrpence  a  week.  In  1G95 
Rev.  Christopher  Toppan,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in 
1691,  and  afterwards  the  pastor  of  the  First  Parish,  was 
employed,  with  the  promise  of  "  £20  in  money  and 
£300  in  good  country  pay  so  long  as  he  shall  carry  on 
half  the  ministry,  and  £30  in  good  country  pay  as 
long  as  he  shall  keep  the  writing  and  grammar  school." 
The  next  year  his  salary  was  raised  to  £300  in  coun- 
try pay  and  £50  in  money.  Nicholas  Webster,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  in  1695,  was  the  next  teacher, 
with  a  salary  of  £30  in  country  pay,  fourpence  a  week 
for  Latin  scholars  and  nothing  from  "  readers,  writers 
and  cipherers."  In  1700  Richard  Brown,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  in  1697,  was  employed  and  taught  until 
1711,  when  he  was  ordained  as  minister  at  Reading. 
Mr.  Brown  was  also  town  clerk  from  October  30, 
1706,  to  October  9,  1711,  and  at  his  resignation  said: 

*'  I  have  serTed  Newbnry  as  scbool-master  eleven  years,  aod  as  Town 
Clerk  five  and  a  half  years,  and  have  been  repaid  with  abuse,  ingrati- 
tude and  contempt.  I  have  sent  nigh  as  many  to  college  as  all  the 
masters  before  since  the  Reverend  and  learned  Parker.  Tliose  I 
bred  think  themselves  better  than  their  master  (God  make  them  better 
Btill),  and  yet  they  may  remember  the  foundation  of  all  their  growing 
greatness  was  laid  in  the  sweat  of  my  blow.  I  pray  that  from  un- 
acknowledging  Newbnry  may  get  them  that  may  serve  them  better 
and  find  thanks  when  they  have  done.  If  to  find  a  house  for  the  8<;hool 
two  years  when  the  town  had  none  ;  if  to  take  the  scholars  to  my  own 
fire  when  there  was  no  wood  at  school  aa  frequently  ;  if  to  give  records 
to  the  poor  and  record  their  birthaand  deaths  gratis  deserves  acknowl- 
edgement then  it  is  my  due,  but  hard  to  come  by." 

In  1713  John  Woodbridge,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
in  1694,  was  employed  at  twenty-five  pounds  per  year 
and  kept  the  school  eighteen  years,  with  a  salary  at 
no  time  exceeding  forty  pounds.  In  1728  the  town 
voted  thirty  pounds  for  each  of  the  three  parishes  and 
the  Third  Parish,  which  included  substantially  the  ter- 
ritory which  was  incorporated  as  Xewburyportin  1764, 
added  thirty  pounds  to  its  share  and  established  a 
school  near  the  head  of  Market  Street.  In  1731  this 
parish  voted  'sixty  pounds  for  the  support  of  a  school 
and  also  voted  that  no  children  should  attend  unjess 
they  could  read  in  a  psalter.  In  1732  Stephen  Sewall, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1731,  succeeded  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge  and  taught  for  nearly  fifty  years.  The  town 
appropriated  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  and  what 
remained  after  supporting  the  Grammar  School  was 
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to  be  divided  pro  rata  between  the  parishes  for  the 
education  of  their  youth.  In  1733  the  Tliird  Parish 
voted  to  support  a  school  at  its  own  expense,  and  in 
the  same  year  the  town  voted  forty-pounds  for  the 
support  of  a  grammar  school  on  tlie  west  side  of  the 
Artichoke  River.  In  1736  the  General  Court  author- 
ized the  Third  Parish  to  raise  money  for  its  own 
school,  and  exempted  it  from  paying  tor  the  support 
of  any  other  school,  and  in  1740  this  parisJi  raised 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  for  a  grammar  school, 
to  be  taught  by  Samuel  Moody,  and  a  writing  school, 
under  the  instruction  of  Leonard  Cotton. 

In  1753  the  town  voted  that  a  writing  school  be 
kept  one  year  in  each  parish  "  until  it  has  served  the 
whole  town."  In  1763  the  town  voted  to  build  a 
grammar  school  house  near  the  head  of  Fish  Street, 
and  in  1774,  fifteen  years  after  the  incorporation  of 
Newburyport,  Samuel  Moody  made  a  donation  of  one 
hundred  pounds  to  the  town  in  addition  to  a  previous 
gift  of  twenty  pounds  for  the  pui-pose  of  creating  a 
fund  for  a  grammar  school. 

But  it  is  useless  to  go  further  into  details  concern- 
ing the  schools.  It  is  sufiicient  to  say  that  the  school 
system  after  the  Revolution  grew  rapidly  in  favor 
with  the  people  and  steadily  advanced  in  usefulness. 
In  1821  the  town  was  divided  into  nine  school  districts, 
each  of  which  had  its  school, though  the  territory,  popu- 
lation and  wealth  of  the  town  had  been  only  two  years 
before  largely  diminished  by  the  incorporation  of  West 
Newbury.  At  present  there  are  the  following  schools 
in  the  town  :  the  Lower  Green,  the  Ridge,  the  Upper 
Green,  the  Farm,  the  South  Byfield,  the  Byfield  Prim- 
ary and  the  Byfield  Grammar  Schools,  with  a  total  at- 
tendance of  about  two  hundred  and  forty  scholars. 

The  early  industries  of  Newbury  were  chiefly 
those  connected  with  saw-mills  and  grist-mills  and 
fulling-mills.  Some  of  the  earliest  of  these  have  been 
referred  to.  At  a  later  day  tan-yards  were  established 
and  rope-walks  were  built  ;  but  in  recent  years,  since 
the  incorporation  of  Newburyport  and  West  New- 
bury and  the  further  annexation  of  territory  to  New- 
buryport, its  old  industries  have  either,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, died  out  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  chief  indus- 
try of  ship-building,  been  transferred  by  legislative 
acts  to  the  newly-formed  municipalities.  Those  still 
remaining  are  at  the  Mill  village  in  the  Byfield 
Parish.  In  1794  the  first  incorporated  woolen  com- 
pany in  the  State  built  a  factory  at  Dummer's  Falls, 
the  machinery  for  which  was  made  by  Guppy  & 
Armstrong,  of  Newburyport. 

The  early  history  of  this  mill  is  not  without  its  in- 
terest. In  1793,  John  and  Arthur  Schofield,  sons  of 
Arthur  Schofield,  who  lived  at  Standish-foot,  in  Sad- 
dieworth,  Yorkshire,  came  to  New  England  and  set- 
tled first  in  Charlestown.  There  they  began  to  make 
patterns  for  the  machinery  of  a  wooleii-mill,  and  Rev. 
Jedediah  Morse,  of  Charlestown,  became  interested 
in  their  work.  Mr.  Morse  was  then  engaged  with 
Rev.  Elijah  Parish,  of  Byfield,  in  writing  a  "History  of 
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New  Englani],'"  and  through  the  two  clergymen  the 
Schofields  became  acquainted  with  capitalists  in 
Newburyport.  The  result  was  that  William  Bartlett 
and  Benjamin  Greenlcaf  and  others  became  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  the  enterprise  proposed  by  them, 
to  procure  an  act  of  incorporation  as  the  "  Proprietors 
of  the  Newburyport  Woolen  Company."  The  per- 
sons named  in  the  act  were  Benjamin  Greenleaf, 
Philip  Auben,  Wni.  Barllett,  Offin  Boardman,  Jr., 
Moses  Brown,  David  Collin,  ^Vm.  Coombs,  "John 
Coombs,  Mark  Fitz,  Abel  Greenleaf,  John  Greenleaf, 
Andrew  Frothingham,  Jonathan  Gage,  Michael 
Hodge,  Wm.  Pierce  Johnson,  Nicholas  Johnson, 
James  Kittell,  Nathaniel  Knapp,  James  Knight, 
Peter  Le  Briton,  Joseph  Moulton,  Wm.  Noyes,  John 
P.  Bryan,  Theophihis  Parsons,  James  Prince,  Wm. 
Welstead  Prout,  Edward  Rand,  Joseph  Stanwood, 
Ebenezer  Wheelwright  and  EJward  Wigglessvorth. 

In  the  same  year  Paul  Moody,  of  Newbury,  sold  to 
the  corporation  six  acres  of  land,  partly  covered  with 
water,  for  four  hundred  and  filty  pounds,  and  also  his 
grist-mill,  "  together  with  the  stream  of  water  com- 
monly called  the  Falls  River,  with  the  right  of  flow- 
age,"  etc.  This  land  was  a  part  of  that  granted  by 
the  town  to  John  Spencer  and  Richard  Dummer  to 
build  a  mill  upon  in  IG'Mi,  and  was  sold  by  Nathaniel 
Dummer,  in  1710,  to  William  Moody,  the  grandfather 
of  the  grantor  to  the  woolen  comi)any,  in  1794.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Schofields  had  removed,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1793,  to  Newburyport,  and  at  once  began  to  con- 
struct a  carding-machine,  which  was  put  together  in 
a  room  of  the  stable  of  Timolhy  Dexter.  This  was 
the  first  carding-machine  made  in  this  country.  This 
and  otiier  experiments  proving  satisAictory,  the  By- 
field  factory  was  built  and  (iiiished  in  1795,  when  the 
Schofields,  who  had  been  for  a  few  months  engaged 
in  Newburyport  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloth 
by  hand,  sold  their  machines  to  the  corporation  and 
removed  to  Bylield  to  superintend  the  mill.  They  re- 
mained in  Bylield  about  five  years,  when  John  re- 
moved to  Montville,  Connecticut,  and  Arthur  to  Pitts- 
field.  Massachusetts. 

In  1804  William  Bartlett,  who  had  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  mill,  sold  it  to  .John  Lees  for  eight  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars,  who  converted  it  into 
a  cotton  factory,  and  for  a  time  was  successful.  Re- 
verse.'*, however,  came  to  him,  and  in  1824  the  mill 
was  sold  by  Deputy-Sherilf  Philip  Bayley  to  Gorham 
Parsons.  Mr.  Parsons  repaired  and  rearranged  the 
mill,  and  about  the  year  1830  leased  it  to  Wm. 
Cleavcland,  who  for  several  years  w.is  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  cloth.  Mr.  Gorham  Parsons 
subsequently  sold  it  to  Theophilus  Parsons, who  again 
gold  it  to  M.  E.  Hale,  of  Newburyport.  By  Mr.  Hale 
it  was  sold  to  Dr.  Francis  V.  Noyes,  who  leased  it  as  a 
bedstead  and  cabinet-shop.  It  was  afterwards  owned 
by  Alfred  Durant,  with  his  brother,  Rev.  Henry  Du- 
rant,  and  finally  by  Charles  Hold,  during  whose  own- 
ership it    was   burned.     After  the  lire  the   land  and 


privilege  were  bought  by  Leonard  Morrison,  who  re- 
built it  for  a  fancy  yarn  mill,  and  at  the  present  time, 
under  the  ownership  of  H.  U.  Ewing  and  others  of 
Boston,  it  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
blankets. 

Besides  the  woolen-mill  there  are  on  the  river  two 
snuff-mills,  and  near  the  railroad  station  at  Byfield  a 
shoe-factory,  carried  on  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Rogers,  with  a 
product  of   about  one  thousand  cases  a  year. 

The  business  of  ship-building  in  Newbury  was  first 
carried  on  on  the  river  Parker.  The  vessels  built 
there  were  probably  small  sloops  of  light  draught,  and 
no  positive  record  exists  concerning  them.  Hon. 
John  J.  Currier,  in  his  valuable  pamphlet  on  ship- 
building on  the  Merrimac,  adduces  evidence  to  show 
that  on  that  river  vea.sels  were  built  as  early  as  1652. 
In  the  year  1G52  mention  is  made  of  "  an  old  build- 
ing yard  "  on  Carr's  Island,  and  Mr.  Currier  furnishes 
a  list  of  vessels  built  in  Newbury  for  English  owners 
between  1G98  and  1713.  From  those  early  times 
down  to  1851,  when  Newbury  was  cut  off  from  the 
upper  shore  of  the  river  by  the  annexation  of  a  por- 
tion of  its  territory  to  Newburyport,  ship-building 
continued  to  be  its  leading  industry.  The  following 
vessels  were  built  in  Newbury  and  registered  by  the 
authority  of  the  government  of  the  province  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay : 


Tons. 

1G08.  Sloop  Unit.v 40 

1008.  Bark  Tryal 20 

IGDd.  Brigiitiiie  Noptune 35 

1098.  Sliiup  Dolpliin 30 

1G9S.  Briguntine  Knileavor 20 

lOilS.  Sloop  Ann 40 

1098.  Bark  Kliiabclli 50 

1098.  Sloop  Klizabeth 30 

1098.  Ki-tdi  Belfonl 35 

1098.  Sloop  Dolphin 25 

1699.  "    Sea  Klowor 29 

1098.  "    Unity SO 

1099.  Bark  Hoppwell 30 

1099.  Ketch  Emleavor SO 

1099.  Sloop  Sterling 25 

1700.  **     KdwartlandElisui- 
belh 35 

1700.  Brigantino  William 40 

17U1.  Ketch  Merrimack 30 

1702.  Sloop  Ailventnro 30 

1702.  Bark  Abigail  and  Mar- 
garet   40 

1703.  Ship  Samuel  and  David..  100 

1703.  Ketch  Advonture 25 

1703.  SloopLamh 25 

1703.  BrlKantinoICllzabctb 50 

1703.  Sloop  Dolphin 25 

1703.  Kelih  Hopewell 20 

1704.  Sloop  Neptune 30 

1704.       "     Swallow 75 

17'»4.  Ketch  Kndeavor 25 

1704.  SltKip  Kndeavor 40 

1704.  "     Hopewell 40 

1705.  Ketch  Jlerrlnmc 60 

1705.  Briganline  Welcome CO 

1705.  "        Dove 36 

1700.  Sloop  John  antl  Mary....  — 

1706.  "    None  Such 30 

1700.      "     Frioud'«    Advon- 

turo 28 


Tons. 

1700.  .'^hip  Mary  Fortune 6S 

17UG.  Brigantine  Expectation..  100 

1705.  "        Sarah CO 

1706.  "         Itichard 60 

1706.  Ketch  Hopewell 20 

1707.  Sloop  Dove 30 

17U7.       "    Tryal 30 

1708.  "     Speedwell 40 

1708..      "     Union 3S 

1708.       "    Susanna 26 

1708.  Ship  John 120 

1709.  "     Bond 310 

1709.     "    Leopaixl  Galley 70 

1709.  Sloop  Kriondship 40 

1709.  Ship  I'rince  Eugene 160 

1709.  Sloop  Samh  and  Mary...  20 

1709.  Briganline  Bradford 46 

1710.  Sloop  Review  25 

1710.      •'     Hetty  and  Mory...  21 

1710.      "    Adventure 60 

1710.       '•    Rchecca 30 

1710.  Ship    Abigail    and    Re- 

becea 200 

1710.  Briganline  Katharine...  30 

1710.        "         Newbury 60 

1710.  Sloop  Anno 26 

1710.  ■•     Greyhound 40 

nil.   Bark  Sen  Flower 20 

1711.  Ship  Strawberry 70 

1711.  Sloop.Mary  and  Abigail..  ^ 
1711.    ■"    liannah  and  Eliza- 
beth   60 

1711.  Bark  Samuel 40 

1711.  Sloop  Hannah  and  Mar;  30 

1712.  "    Fisher '25 

1712.      "     Ann  and  Mary 70 

1712.       "     Thistle 40 

1712.  Shiji  Nalluiiiiel 00 

1712.    ■■    Itowlundaon 150 

1712.     "     Content 90 
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TOUB. 

1712.  Drig»ntiiio  iivrtLU 46 

ITia.  Sloop  S«i  Flower 30 

l"l:t.  BrigtintiDe  Success,  i!* 

1711.  Sloop  Gn-J  hound 4U 

1713.  ••     IVUegau 25 

1713.       "     Galttlea 25 

1713.  Bark  Punnopo 60 

1713.  S.K>op  KlJzi>lK?IIi 30 

1713.      •'    Mury  unaSiinih...  20 
1713.  Brigaiitiuo     John    and 

Mary 40 

171.!.  Sliip$»mue1 38 

1713.  BrigantineLamb 40 

1713.  Sloop  Daniel 40 

1713.       "    Content 25 

1713.       "     Peter  and  Mary....  40 


Tons. 

1713.  SloopTliomas 30 

1713.       "    Adventure IS 

1713.  Brigantiuo     Klizabeth 

and  Hannah 70 

1713.  Brignntine  Sarah 7U 

1713. 50 

1713.  Sloop      ^Villium      and 


James 40 

1714.  Ship  .*ea  Floivcr 60 

1714.  Sloop  Adventure SO 

1714.  Ship  Marlborough  Gal- 
ley   130 

1714.  Sloop  Flower  de  Luce...  40 

1714.      *'    Burlington 35 

17H.  Brigautiue  Adventure...  40 

1714.        "          George 30 

The  following  record  contains  the  names  of  vessels 
built  in  Newbury,  and  enrolled  at  the  Custom-House 
in  Newburyport  from  1789  to  1851 : 


Tons. 

1781.  Sloop  Lydia 64 

1782.  Schooner  UaydoD 20 

1783.  "        Port  Packet...     4G 

1783.  "        Adams 50 

1784.  "        Hoiw 6G 

1785.  •'        Hope 69 

1785.  "        Blossom 22 

1787.  "        Betsey 22 

1788.  "        Sally 22 

1788.  "        William 65 

17E0.  "        Peggy  i  Polly    79 

179i.  "        Sentinel 24 

1792.  "        Lydia 27 

1792.  "        Lydia 32 

1703.  "        Industry 39 

1793.  "        Polly 63 

1793.  "        William 62 

1793.  "        Lucy 77 

1794.  "        KisingSun 22 

1794.  "        Friendship 21 

1794.  "        Haven 21 

1796.  "        Mary 32 

1796.  Brig  Sally 102 

180u.     •'    Fame 83 

180O.  Schooner  Mary  Ann 101 

1800.  "        Amazon 110 

1800.  Sloop  Branch _    78 

1801.  Schooner  Samuel 88 

18j1.  "        Lewis 47 

18 '1.  Brig  Fame 24 

1804.  Schooner  Regains 94 

1804.  "        Two  Sous 107 

1804.  "'        Jane 60 

1804.  "        Jane 99 

1807.  Sloop  .John 49 

1807.  Brig  Gideon 204 

1809.  Schooner  Phebe 49 

1810.  Brig  Leo 125 

1811.  "      Emily 127 

1811.  "      Abby 136 

1812.  Schooner  Rolla. 98 


1813. 
1813. 
1813. 
1814. 
1814. 
1814. 
I8I4. 
1814. 
1814. 
1814. 
1815. 
1815. 
1816. 
1817. 


Green 81 

Scorpion 28 

Harriet 32 

Juno 41 

Malvina 33 

Comet 24 

Plalolf 43 

Atlas 40 

Swift 30 

Emily _  26 

Phcnix 72 

Mary 106 

Speed 21 

Tom   Bowlln..  55 


Tons. 
1817.  Schooner  Wasp 4;1 


1817. 
1817. 
1818. 
ISIS. 
1818. 
1818. 
1818. 
181'9. 


Lively 43 

Three  Friends  43 

Java 49 

Enterprise 39 

Washington..  39 

Essex 43 

Volant 62 

Decatur 42 


1819.  Schooner  Sylph 64 


1820. 
1820. 
1821. 
1821. 
1824. 
1825. 
1825. 
1825. 
1826. 
1826. 
1827. 
1827. 
18:;8. 
1828. 
1828. 
1828. 
1828. 
1828. 
1829. 
1829. 
18<9. 
1829. 
1829. 
1829. 
1829. 
1830. 
18.30. 
1831. 
1831. 
1831. 
1831. 
1832. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
18.34. 
1834. 
1834. 
1834. 
1835. 
1835. 
1835. 
1835. 
1835. 
1838. 


Blossom 41 

Constellation..  45 

Albert 60 

Citizen 130 

Mercy  &  Uope  66 

Mary  Buntin..  7C 

Brilliant 76 

Wasp 51 

Belleville 84 

Minerva 67 

Temple 71 

Warren 55 

Baltic 86 

Caspian 60 

Statesman 47 

Joppa 86 

Eunice 74 

Pacific 37 

Luther 54 

Cyrus 68 

Tork 74 

Fulcrum 74 

America 43 

Meriam 74 

Nautilus 52 

Inez..... 43 

Pembroke 84 

Augustin 60 

Laurel 48 

Charles 37 

Phebe 44 

George 49 

Palm 49 

Pilot 74 

Emerald 41 

Mary  Ann 46 

Go  Ahead 48 

Patriot 47 

Ivy 46 

Stoic 60 

Gem 44 

Magnet 44 

Buby 44 

Columbus 62 

Albion 52 


Tons. 
1837.  Schooner  Ellon 66 


18.37. 
1837. 
1837. 
1840. 

1846. 
1846. 
1846. 


Forest 65 

Alluutic 61 

Union 39 

Mary  Clark....    97 
Mary  C.  Amea  108 

Oregon 122 

Harvest  Home    67 


1846.  Steamboat  Ohio 226 


Tona. 

1816.  Schooner  Harp 23 

1816.           "         Fremont 69 

1847.  "        Far  West 67 

1818.          '*         Harbinger 65 

1848.  "           Ada 63 

1S48.        "           Thistle 63 

1848.        "          Euipire 93 

1848.         "           Alice  Parker,.  61 

1860.        '•          Edm'd  Burke  69 


The  following  record  contains  the  names  of  vessels 
built  in  Newbury  and  registered  at  the  Custom- 
House  at  Newburyport  from  1793  to  1851  : 

Tons, 

Brig  Pomona 127 

Schooner  Nancy 


1784. 

1785.  Schooner  Nancy 51 

1786.  "  Hope 83 

1786.        "  Hawk 63 

1786.  "  Hope 66 

1787.  Brig  Mary 166 

1788.  Schooner  John 90 

1789.  Brig  William 94 

1789,  Ship  William 277 

1791,  Schooner  Dolphin 19 

1792,  Brig  Hannah 143 

1793,  Brig  Mary 185 

1793.  Schooner  Lucy 77 

1793.        "  Betsey 76 

1793.        "         Polly 63 

1793.  ■      "  William 92 

1791.  Brig  William  and  Eliza.  123 

1794.  Ship  Columbia 206 

1794.  "    Charles 225 

1795.  Ship  Hibernia 186 

1795.  Brig  Swan 130 

1795.     "    Diana 125 

1795.     "     Union 129 

1795.     "     Hannah 128 

1795.  "    Fanny 180 

1796.  Schooner  Hannah  and 

Eliza 262 

1790.  Brig  Sally 102 

1797.  •'     Eliza 154 

1797.  Ship  Packet 288 

1797.  Brig  Joseph 146 

1797.    "    Bangor 137 

1797.  Ship  Herald 280 

1798.  "     Rvifus 162 

1798.  Brig  William 123 

1798.  "      William 140 

1799.  "      Joanna 121 

1799.  Ship  Alligator 100 

1799.  Brig  Unmming  Bird 81 

1800.  Brig  Eihvin 129 

1800.  Brig  Constellation 142 

1800.  Ship  Calliope 201 

1800.  Brig  Ann 172 

1801.  Schooner  Joseph 72 

1801.  Brig  Star 156 

1801.  Scow  America 158 

1801.  Brig  Tiger 148 

1801.  Ship  Grand  Sachem 2.50 

1801.  Ship  Essex 256 

1801.  Brig  Mary 20J 

1802.  Schooner  Regulator 94 

1802.  Sbop  Eliza 31 

1802.  Brig  John 168 

1802.  Ship  Nancy 235 

1802.  Brig  Mary 180 

1802.     "     Nancy 134 

1802.  Ship  Hunter 189 

1802.  Brig  Eliza 169 

1803.  Sloop  Susan 72 

1803.  Ship  Mary Z)5 

1803.  Ship  Sally 220 


Tona. 
IS03.  Ship  Restitution 248 

18113.  Brig  Elizabeth 120 

1803.     "      Elizabeth 135 

1803.  Ship  Edwin 277 

1803.  "     Washington 197 

1804.  "     Rcwaid 242 

1804.  Bark  Packet 169 

18114.  Brig  Mary  and  Ellen.,..  136 
1804.  Ship  Wm.  P.  Johnson...  292 

1804.     "    Elizabeth 279 

1804,     "     Hercules 300 

1804,  BrigCommerce 129 

1805.  "    Ann 187 

180.5.      "    Ruby Ill 

1805.  Ship  Moses  Brown  337 

1805,  Ship  Romulus 337 

1806.  Brig  Commerce 138 

1800.  Brig  George 104 

1806,  Schooner  Hannah 85 

1806,  Brig  George 100 

1806,  Ship  Arrow 275 

1807,  Ship  Edward 216 

1807,  Ship  Mayland 395 

1807.  Brig  Topaz 213 

1807.  BrigSophila 181 

1807,  Ship  George  Planter 315 

1807,  Brig  Adze 114 

1808,  "    Otter 239 

1808.     "    Pomona 138 

1808.     "    Pilgrim 269 

1808.     "    Ellen  Muria 168 

1808.  Schooner  Betsey 85 

1808.  Brig  Latona 178 

1>09.  Ship  Ceres 279 

1809,  Schooner  .\bigail 87 

1809,  Brig  Mariner 113 

18119,  BrigCaraelia  310 

1809,  Bark  Ida 189 

181-9,  Ship  Hope 309 

181",  Brig  Lloyd 220 

1810,  Ship  Harriot 275 

1810,  Ship  Ocean 279 

1810.    "     Neptune 354 

1810.     "     Fingal 382 

1810.     "     Volant 457 

1810,  Brig  Leader. 216 

1810,  Ship  Oscar 336 

1810,     "     Hercules 309 

1810.  Brig  Leo 156 

1810.     "     Abigail 255 

1810.  Ship  Packet 281 

1810.  Brig  Gorsamor 224 

1810.  Ship.Salus 292 

1810.  "     Virginia 399 

1811.  Brig  America 341 

1811.  Schooner  Go  On 16 

1811.  ShipAgawam 328 

1811.     "     Milo 395 

ISll.  Brig  Start 174 

1811.    ,"     Pickering 256 

1811.  Ship  Wallace 344 
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1811.  Urig  Dolphin 198 

1811.  "     Gen.  Stark 230 

1812.  Stoop  Angcnoriii 6'2 

1812.  Brig  Essex 294 

1812.  Schooner  Vnnkec 77 

1812.  Brig  Ives 19C 

ISW.  Schooner  Miiry 108 

1814.     "     Siillj- 204 

1814.     "      Ilnppy  .Tack 17 

1814.  Boat  Miiriu 20 

1814.  Brig  Hope 195 

1814.     "     Iuihi8 2C2 

1814.  Schooner  Essex 100 

1815.  Ship  Arisliiles 278 

1815.  Schooner  Peace 110 

1815.  Brig  .\llTt 202 

1815.  Schooner  John 87 

1815.  Brig  Copernicau 119 

1815.  Schooner  Success 75 

1815.  Brig  Olive 1.57 

1815.     "     Now  Leader 271 

1815.     "     Syren 182 

1815.     "     Brahmen 242 

1815.  Ship  Caroline 322 

181.').  Brig  .\nn 134 

1810.  Schooner  Paragon 83 

1810.        "  Strong 82 

181C.  Sloop  Harvard 93 

1810.  Ship  Draper 291 

181C.  Brig  Caspian 194 

1817.  Schooner  Constitution...    8C 

1817.        "         Alexander. 103 

1817.  Brig  Packet 128 

1817.     "     Dove 145 

1817.  Ship  Atlantic 323 

1817.  Schooner  Wasp 40 

1817.  •'  Democrat 47 

1818.  Brig  Rtyah 2,'iO 

1818.  Schooner  Gen.  Putnam.  113 
1818.  Ship  Heiuld 302 

1818.  Brig  Formax 110 

1819.  Ship -Meteor. 325 

1819.  Ship  Glide 282 

1819.  Schooner  Planet 123 

1819.        "  Tom 60 

1819.  Ship  Henry 269 

1819.  Schooner  Essex 43 

1819.        "  Constellation..    48 

182').        "  Hannah     and      4 

Susan 67 

1821.         "  Borneo 82 

1821.         "  Maid    of    the 

Mill 76 

1821.  Ship  Delta 314 

1821.  Schooner  Ann 61 

1821.        ••  Haytian 38 

1821.  Ship  Florida 300 

1821.  .Schooner  Dennis 39 

1822.  Brig  Argus liiO 

1822.  Ship  Pioneer 319 

1822.  "     ClIITord  Wayne 306 

1823.  Schooner  Mechanic 60 

182:).  Ship  Francis 328 

1821.  Brig  Mam 270 

1823.  Schooner  Falcon 60 

182.1.  Brig  Hampton 224 

1823.  Ship  Tally  Ho 420 

1823.  "      Boffditch 399 

1824.  "     Shylock 278 

1824.     "      Plutarch 357 

1824.  Schooner  Lady  Howard.     64 

1825.  Brig  Henry 161 

1825.  Schooner  La  Fayette 76 

1826.  ■•  Fairy 82 

1824.  Ship  (iolcuQda •..  S69 
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1825.  Schooner  Herald 74 

182(i.  Sliip  Meridian 298 

1820.  Schooner  Minerva 67 

1826.  "  Itufus. 128 

1820.         "  Duck 52 

1827.  Ship  Frcdonio 4(i0 

1827.     "     Science 388 

1827.     "      Parachute 331 

1827.  Schooner  Mans 106 

1827.  Brig  Elizabeth 218 

1827.  Ship  London 3.57 

1827.  "     Vesper 321 

182".  Schooner  Caroline 84 

1828.  Brig  Wayland 217 

1828.  Schooner  Convoy 81 

1829.  Brig  Czarina 218 

1829.  "     Powhattan 26S 

IS.m  Schooner  Nile 86 

1830.  Brig  Pocahontas 282 

1830.  "     Alice 281 

1831.  Schooner  Herald 49 

1831.  Brig  Aquila 288 

1831.  Ship  Levant 382 

1831.  Brig  Angola 1,37 

1S31.  Bark  Tasso 286 

1832.  ShipBrenda 343 

1832.      "     Concord 391 

1832.  BrigPalos 277 

1832.  Ship  Franklin 302 

1832.  Schooner  Leo 68 

1832.  "         Wave 68 

18.12.  ShipMedora 314 

1832.  Brig  James  Caskio 283 

1832.  Ship  Caravan 330 

1832.  "     Reimhlic 399 

1833.  Bark  Thalia 291 

18i3.  Brig  Carthage 290 

1833.  Ship  Merrimac '414 

1833.      "     Eincrnld 435 

18.33.  Bark  Oberiiu 331 

18.33.  Ship  .lacob  Perkins 379 

1833.     ■■    Saladin 256 

1833.      "     Surat 346 

1833.  Brig  Ark 298 

1834.  Ship  Xewburyport 341 

1831.      "      Spartan 476 

1834.  Brig  Corinth 299 

18.34.  Ship  St.  Clair 414 

1835.  "     Persia 332 

1835.      "     Mary  Kimball 373 

18.3.i.     "    Leouone .370 

1835.  Schooner  Columbia 63 

1830.         "        Hamnict 94 

18,30.  Bark  Allioth .330 

1830.  Ship  Angelo 417 

1830.     •'    Columbus 891 

1837.  Brig  Palhu) 102 

1837.      "    Nathaniel  Hooper.  427 

1837.  Schooner  Peru 69 

1837.  Ship  Talbot 024 

1837.  Btig  Shawmut 206 

1838.  "     (ioneva 458 

18.')8.   Hark  Byron 340 

1839.  Ship  Washington 372 

18.19.      "    Forrester 428 

1839.      "    FInvio 098 

1839.     "    Navigator 417 

1839.      "    Ilzaldo 411 

18.39.  Schooner  Buriington 97 

1839.  ■'  Brighton 00 

18.39.  Ship  HuntreM 647 

1839.  Bark  Stmbi 420 

1840.  "      JJMex 273 

181".  Schooner  Petrel 83 

1840.  Ship  Geu.  Harrison 410 


Tons. 

1840.  Brig  ZotoCr 220 

1840.  Ship  Uosalind ,398 

1840.      "      Delia  Walker 427 

1840.  "     Virginia 4O0 

1841.  Brig  Athen 3«l 

1841.  Bark  Apollo 319 

1841.      "     Chusjin 240- 

1841.  Brig  Massacliusetts. :«) 

1841.  Bark  Wessacumcon 321 

1841.     "     Mary  Broughton..  323 
1841.  BrigChenamns 202 

1841.  Ship  Hannah  Sprague...  410 

1842.  "    James  D.  Farwell..  699 

1842.  Bark  John  Caskio 349 

1812.  Brig  .James  Gray 3U0 

1812.  Ship  Ashburton 449 

1842.     •'    Courier 380 

1842.  "     Euphrasia 487 

1843.  *'     Augustine  Heard...  491 
18*3.  SchoonerWm.  C.Ellison    43 

1843.  Shij.  St.  George 845 

1843.      "     Pacific 531 

1843.  Schooner  Nassau 107 

1843.  Bark  Talisman 347 

1843.  Ship  Amity 499 

1844.  "     Amazon 741 

1844.     "     Itadins 517 

1844.     "     Rambler 399 

1844.    "    Java 5:18 

1844.     "    John  R.  Skiddy 981) 

1844.  Brig  Salisbury 290 

1844.  Ship  St.  Patrick 896 

1844.  "     Biutus 550 

184-1.     "     Joshna  Bates 620 

1845.  Hark  Edwaril  Koppisch.  250 

1S45.  Ship  Nebraska 610 

1845.  Schooner  Wave 40 

1845.  Ship  Huguenot 935 

1846.  "      Howard 493 

1845.  Brig  Keying 300 

1845.  "     Monseratte 170 

1840.  Bark  Fredonia 800 

1840.   Brig  Almira 170 

1840.  Ship  Gen.  Taylor 697 

1846.  "     Roman 619 

After  the  year  1851,  when  the  territory  on  the  river 
between  Newburyport  and  West  Nowbiiry  was  an- 
nexed to  Newburyport,  tlie  Newbury  sliip  yards  were 
within  the  city  limits  and  ship-buiKling  in  Newbury 
ceased. 

In  connection  with  the  industries  of  Newbury  may 
be  mentioned  the  inventive  skill  of  its  people.  At 
the  factory  at  the  Falls  .Jacob  Perkins  first  set  up  the 
machine  for  cutting  nails,  which,  though  adding  little 
to  the  prosjierity  of  the  town,  made  its  inventor  one 
of  the  benefactors  of  the  industrial  world.  In  New- 
bury, too,  Paul  Pillsbury  lived  at  the  old  Pillsbury 
homestead  in  Byfield,  the  inventor,  among  other 
things,  of  shoe  pegs  and  the  rcvolutionizer  of  the 
business  of  making  shoes.  Mr.  Pillsbury  was  born 
in  what  is  now  West  Newbury  in  1780  and  died  in 
1808.  He  was  one  of  seven  brothers,  of  whom  Enoch 
and  Phiaeas  were  clergymen,  Parker  a  blacksmith, 
Oliver  a  mechanic,  and  Samuel  and  John  farmers. 
Oliver  was  the  father  of  the  late  Abolitionist,  Parker 
Pillsbury.  Paul,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  went, 
when  a  boy,  to  live  with  Paul  Luiit,  of  Newbury.  As 
he  grew  to  manhood  he  established  himself  at  Ames- 
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1840.  Ship  Far  West 698 

1840.     "     Annie 672 

1840.  BarkGypsey 295 

1840.    "       Laura 219 

1846.  "       Wenham 624 

1840.  .Ship  John  Currier 097 

1817.  Schooner  Maria  Theresa  119 

1847.  Ship  Naomi 647 

1847.     ••      Capital 687 

1847.     "      Fanchon 909 

1847.  Bark  Chilton 278 

1847.     "      Kate  Hastings 448 

1847   Ship  Richard  Cobden....  6t5 

1847.     "     Lebanon 097 

1847.  Bark  Francis 400 

1847.  Ship  Ocean  tluoen 824 

1847.  "      Amar.inlh 006 

1848.  "      Nestoriau 698 

1848.     "       Raduga 687 

1848-  "     Buena  Vista 647 

1848.  Steamboat  I^awrence 142 

1848.  Brig  Elizabeth  Ann 128 

1818.  Ship  Masoonoma 824 

1848.     "     Franchise 700 

1848.  Bark  Henry  Hangs 197 

1848.  "      Tyringhara 609 

1.S48.  Schooner  Margaret  Ann  100 

1819.  Balk  Crusoe 342 

1849.  "      Helen  .\ugueta 242 

1849.     "      Lyman 369 

1849.     "      Domingo 230 

1849-  Ship  Challes  Hill 700 

1849.     "      Icargo 678 

1849.     "       Florida 697 

1849.  Bark  Hollander 499 

1850.  .Ship  Custilian 1000 

1850.  Bark  -\nnie  Blackman-  630 

ISSO-     "       Dragon 290 

18.'iO.  Schooner  Pearl 31 

I860-  Bark  Said  Ben  Sultan-.  302 

1851.  Ship  Edv\ard 675 

1851.    "      Clarissa  Currier....lOOO 

1851.     '•      Racer 1609 

1S51.     "      Astnin 749 
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bury  as  a  shuttle-maker,  but  after  a  short  time  he 
roturnotl  to  Bytiold,  taking  possession  of  tlie  home- 
stoail  beiiiieathed  to  him  by  his  uncle,  and  made 
shuttles  and  machines  for  the  cotton  factory  there. 

His  first  invention  was  a  corn-shelier,  for  which  he 
received  a  patent  in  1803,  and  which  was  the  first  ad- 
vance maile  on  tlie  old  style  of  hand-work.  In  1808 
lie  received  a  patent  on  the  bark-niill  which  was  the 
prototype  of  all  the  bark,  cob,  coft'ee  and  spice-mills 
now  in  use.  The  old  method  of  preparing  bark  for 
the  vats,  which  his  mill  superseded,  was  by  rolling  it 
with  a  grind-stone  fitted  to  an  axle  and  drawn  by  a 
horse. 

His  next  and  chief  invention  was  that  of  slice  pegs, 
and  the  machinery  for  their  manufacture.  The  man- 
ufacture of  pegged  boots  and  shoes  at  once  began  and 
Mr.  Pill.-bury  had  the  monopoly  of  the  peg  trade. 
He  ran  his  mill  with  closed  doors,  and  carried  on 
for  a  time  a  profitable  business.  His  profits,  how- 
ever, were  soon  reduced  by  competition,  which  he 
had  no  patent  to  prevent,  and  only  a  portion  of  the 
trade  at  reduced  prices  was  retained  by  him. 

Among  other  inventions  of  his  were  a  rotary  fire- 
engine,  a  seed-sower,  churn,  a  gold-washer  and  sifter, 
coffee-burner,  coffee-mill,  window-fastener,  bee-hive, 
and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

But  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  old  town  of  New- 
bury must  be  brought  to  a  close.  The  story,  though 
half  told,  must  yield  to  the  necessary  limitations  of 
space.  The  semi-centennial  celebration  of  1885  has 
not  been  alluded  to,  nor  the  mineral  regions,  nor  the 
historical  society;  and  the  various  rich  and  historic 
farms,  occupied  generation  after  generation  by  de- 
scendants of  the  first  settlers,  have  been  passed  by 
unnoticed.  Nor  have  the  historic  families  of  the 
town  received  the  attention  they  deserve.  The 
Parsons,  Longfellow,  Sewall,  Moody,  Noycs,  Coffin, 
Plummer,  Gerrish,  Tenney  and  Pierce  families,  with 
others  equally  distingui.shed,  must  find  their  historian 
and  eulogist  in  one  who  has  ampler  space  at  his  com- 
mand, and  who  is  better  equipped  for  the  performance 
of  his  task.  Of  individual  lives  which  have  distin- 
guished Newbury,  including  those  of  Chief  Justices 
.Sewall  and  Parsons,  and  some  of  lesser  fame,  sketches 
may  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  the  '"  Bench  and  Bar," 
and  in  the  "  History  of  Newburyport,"'  in  another 
place  in  these  volumes. 

Note. — The  writer  wiithos  to  express  his  indebtedness  to  the  valuable 
filea  of  the  Xeicburyport  Herald,  to  the  scrap  books  of  the  late  Ben  : 
Perley  Poore,  to  the  "  History  of  Ship-Building  on  the  Jlerriniac," 
by  Hon.  John  J.  Currier,  to  Coffin's  "  History  of  N'ewbury,""  and  to  Mr. 
Ferguson,  the  town  clerk  of  Newbury,  for  materials  which  have  ren- 
dered even  this  imperfect  sketch  possible  at  bis  bands.  W,  T.  D. 
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LEONARD   WITHIXGTOX.' 

Leonard  Withington  was  born  in  Dorchester  (now 

'  By  Nathan  N*.  Withington. 


a  part  of  Boston),  August  9,  1789.  His 'parents  were 
.Joseph  Weeks  and  Elizabeth  (White)  Withington, 
the  family  having  been  of  the  original  settlers  of  the 
town,  respectable  and  respected,  holding  otlices  in 
the  town  and  in  the  church,  his  great-grandfather, 
Ebenezer  Withington,  having  had  a  commission  from 
the  King  as  a  captain  in  the  French  War.  His 
mother  was  a  woman  of  genius  and  force  of  charac- 
ter, though  of  little  book-learning,  except  what  she 
had  read  after  her  marriage,  which  occurred  while 
she  was  very  young,  and  she  had  much  influence 
over  her  eldest  son,  who  was  so  near  her  own  age 
that  they  were  frequently  taken  by  strangers  to  be 
brother  and  sister.  The  father  was  considerably 
older,  had  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence, and  was  a  man  of  solid  sense,  but  not  of 
brilliant  talents. 

The  schools  of  those  days  were  not  very  good,  and 
in  after-years  Mr.  Withington  told  the  story  of  how 
he  inquired  of  the  mistress  of  the  Dame  school  as  to 
the  meaning  of  a  punctuation  mark,  and  was  told  by 
her  that  if  he  looked  at  all  the  fly-dirts  in  the  book, 
he  would  never  learn  to  read.  He  did,  however, 
learn  with  extraordinary  facility,  and  from  a  very 
early  age  displayed  a  great  avidity  for  books.  One 
of  the  first  which  fell  into  his  hands,  as  was  to  be 
expected  in  a  Puritan  family,  was  Bunyan's  wonder- 
ful allegory  of  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  which  took 
such  a  powerful  hold  upon  his  imagination  that  he 
set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  when  a  very  small  boy,  and 
contriving  a  burden  for  his  back,  like  that  of  Chris- 
tian, took  the  gate  of  a  pasture  for  the  wicket  gate  at 
which  Bunyan's  hero  sought  admission.  It  was  a 
characteristic  of  his  life,  the  vividness  of  imagination 
which  transformed  the  homely  realities  into  poetic 
dreams,  and  made  him  see  more  in  sensible  objects 
than  appeared  on  the  retina  of  the  eye. 

Though  the  schools  were  poor,  and  the  springs  of 
learning  ran  low  in  them  at  that  time,  he  was  aided 
in  his  struggle  to  gain  instruction  by  an  uncle,  who 
was  rather  a  bookish  man  for  that  community,  and 
he  had  read  a  good  deal  for  a  boy  in  his  circum- 
stances, when,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  the  late  Joseph  T.  Buckingham,  of  Boston, 
to  learn  the  printer's  trade.  This  part  of  his  life  he 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  It  opened  to  him  a  new  world. 
He  had  greatly  larger  opportunities  for  reading,  the 
association  with  men  of  culture  and  education,  the 
company  of  aspiring  young  men,  the  advantage  of  a 
debating  society,  in  which  there  were  several  youths 
I  of  talent,  and  the  theatres  of  Boston,  whiih  opened 
I  to  him. a  new  world,  and  where  he  witnessed  the  per- 
'  formances  of  the  great  lights  of  the  stage  at  that  time. 
He  was  a  favorite  with  Mr.  Buckingham,  who  gave 
him  the  best  opportunities  and  printed  some  of  his 
writings  in  the  later. years  of  his  apprenticeship,  and 
a  regard  grew  up  which  ripened  into  a  friendship 
which  continued  as  long  as  the  master  lived. 

The  voung  man   became  ambitious  of  a    literarv 
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career,  and  especially  of  becoming  editor  of  a  maga- 
zine or  review,  and  to  this  end  was  desirous  of  a 
liberal  education.  Mr.  Biickin<rlium  gave  liim  most 
of  the  last  year  of  his  apprentieeship,  and  Mr.  With- 
ington  attended  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover  for 
one  year,  fitting  for  college  in  that  time.  The  next 
year  he  studied  at  home,  and  he  then  was  admitted 
to  the  so]>liomore  class  at  Yale,  having  been  induced 
by  Rev.  John  Codman,  D.D.,  of  Dorchester,  to  enter 
at  the  orthodox  college,  rather  than  at  Harvard, 
which  was  nearer  home.  The  family  had  attended 
the  church  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Harris  was  pastor;  but 
it  was  at  a  time  when  the  division  was  taking  place 
in  the  churches,  and  Dr.  Harris'  church  was  liberal, 
and  they  left  it  for  Dr.  Codnian's,  the  orthodox 
church,  with  which  Mr.  Withington  united  in  1810. 

From  the  beginning  he  took  a  high  stand  in  liis 
class  at  Yale,  and  was  expected  to  take  the  liighest 
honors;  but  a  serious  illness  interrupted  his  studies, 
and  for  a  while  his  life  was  despaired  of,  so  that  he 
took  the  second  place  at  graduation,  and  as  a  writer 
he  was  considered  the  first  in  college  of  his  time. 
During  the  college  course,  through  the  influence  of 
Dr.  Codman  and  President  Dwight,  of  Yale,  Mr. 
Withington  changed  bis  plan  of  a  literary  career, 
and  decided  to  study  theology.  Accordingly,  after 
graduation  in  the  class  of  1814,  he  studied  lirst  with 
President  Dwight,  and  afterwards  with  Dr.  Codman, 
and  was  approbated  to  preach  in  1816  by  the  Union 
Association  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  at  the  house  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Morse,  in  Charlestown,  and  before  his  death 
he  was  the  oldest  surviving  graduate  of  Yale  and  the 
oldest  Congregational  minisicr  in  the  United  States. 

Soon  after  he  was  licensed  to  preach  he  received 
two  simultaneous  invitations  from  churches  to  be- 
come their  pastor.  One  was  from  the  First  Church 
in  Newbury,  and  although  the  salary  was  but  one- 
third  of  that  offered  by  the  other,  the  larger  salary 
being  from  the  income  of  a  fund,  he  felt  that  there 
would  lie  little  interest  on  the  part  of  the  parish 
which  did  not  ))ay  for  its  own  preaching.  Accord- 
ingly, he  accepted  the  call  from  the  church  in  New- 
bury, and  was  ordained  its  pastor  on  the  31st  of  Oc- 
tober, ISU),  and  remained  with  it  until  his  death,  on 
Wednesday,  April  22,  1885,  a  pastorate  of  over  sixly- 
eight  years,  the  longest  of  any  in  the  record  of  a 
church  rcmarkablu  for  the  long  life  of  its  ministers, 
and  the  long  continuance  of  their  service  with  the 
Bamc  cliurch. 

Mr.  Withington,  a.s  a  pupil  of  President  Dwight 
and  of  Dr.  Codman,  was  a  Calvinist.and  the  parish  to 
which  he  was  called  was  ranked  among  the  liberal, 
or  .Anninians,  and  his  first  sermons  were  not  such  as 
to  disturb  the  people  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
preaching  of  Rev.  Dr.  Tucker  and  Dr.  Popkin,  who 
resigned  to  accept  the  Professorship  of  Greek  in  Har- 
vard University.  But  many  of  the  Calviuists  were 
drawn  into  the  society,  and  the  association  with 
liberal  churches  was  gradually  dropped,   and  under 


the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Withington  the  church  became 
thoroughly  identified  with  the  orthodox  Congrega- 
tionalists,  the  covenant  was  changed  into  a  creed,  and 
while  at  the  ordination  Rev.  Dr.  Andrews,  pastor  of 
the  Unitarian  Church  in  Newburyport  took  part,  fel- 
lowship with  that  church  was  discontinued. 

From  the  first  of  his  pastorate  Mr.  Withington 
made  himself  felt  as  an  active  force  in  the  vicinity. 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  he  inspired  the  Essex  North 
Association  of  Congregatioual  Jlinisters  with  the  con- 
tagion of  scholarship.  They  read  the  Scriptures 
in  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  so  that  throughout 
New  England  this  body  became  noted  among  the 
clergymen  of  the  denomination  as  a  scholarly  body 
of  men.  He  interested  himself  in  the  first  libraries,  in 
the  first  lyceum,  in  schools  and  academies,  and  was 
made  a  trustee  and  officer  of  several  of  these  institu- 
tions. 

Very  soon  after  his  ordination,  January  17,  1817, 
he  was  married  to  Sophia,  youngest  daughter  of 
William  Sherburne,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  he  estab- 
lished his  family  in  the  home  where  all  his  children 
were  born,  in  the  house  built  by  a  predecessor  in  the 
jjastorate.  Rev.  Abraham  Moore,  and  which  still 
stands  on  High  Street,  opposite  the  head  of  Marl- 
borough Street.  His  first  wife  died  April  1,  1826, 
leaving  three  sons,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy  soon 
after  his  mother,  and  the  other  two  dying  before  their 
father,  in  young  manhood,  the  second,  bearing  his 
father's  name,  leaving  issue  of  daughters.  On  May 
28, 1827,  he  was  married  to  his  second  wife,  Caroline, 
daughter  of  Hon.  Nathan  Noyes,  M.D.,  of  Newbury- 
port, by  whom  he  had  five  sons  and  four  daughters, 
of  whom  the  daughters  and  two  sons  survive.  The 
second  wife  died  in  August,  1860,  and  from  that  time 
he  remained  a  widower  till  the  close  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Withington  had  a  dislike  for  college  titles  of 
honor,  which  was  understood  at  Yale,  so  that  such 
were  not  otfered  him  from  that  college,  but  in  1850 
he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Bowdoin,  an  honor  wliich  he  deserved  by  his  scholar- 
ship and  his  writings,  which  were  numerous.  Among 
his  published  addresses  were  the  election  sermon, 
preached  before  the  Jlassachusetts  Legislature  in 
1S31  ;  a  poem  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Yale, 
Se]>tember  11,  1821  :  an  address  to  the  alumni  at 
Yale  in  1846  ;  an  address  to  a  society  in  Dartmouth 
College  in  1837,  besides  numerous  lectures  before 
lyceums,  and  addresses  to  various  bodies.  He  con- 
tributed to  newspapers  and  magazines  until  nearly 
the  close  of  his  life,  and  published  many  sermons 
and  pamphlets  upon  public  topics,  and  to  the  Bihlio- 
theca  Sacra  he  contributed  after  he  was  consider- 
ably past  eighty  years  old.  He  published  two  books. 
One  of  these  was  "The  Puritan,"  a  collection '  of 
essays  and  sketches  with  a  slight  thread  of  narrative 
running  through  the  whole.  This  book  was  pub- 
lished in  1836.  The  other  book  was  "Solomon's 
Song,''  trans'ated  and  explained  in  three  parts,  and 
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published  in  1861,  of  which  one  of  the  theological 
reviews  snid  it  was  "the  ablest  exposition  ever  pub- 
li?lied  of  the  wrong  theory  of  exphinatiou  of  Solo- 
mon's Song."  Dr.  Withinstoii's  own  estimate  of  his 
work  after  it  was  published  was  always  extremely 
modest,  and  he  did  not  like  to  hear  his  books  men- 
tioned. The  publishers  wished  to  issue  a  second 
edition  of  the  "Puritan,"  but,  though  there  was  a 
good  demand  for  it,  he  positively  refused  to  con- 
sent. 

Dr.  Withington  was  a  preacher,  a  scholar,  a  wit,  a 
brilliant  conversationalist  and  a  vigorous  though 
unequal  writer.  He  had  a  critical  knowledge  of 
English  literature,  and  was  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  best  writers.  Literature  was  his  delight,  and  it 
was  that  he  might  devote  himself  to  it  that  he  pre- 
ferred to  remain  in  a  country  parish  on  a  small  sal- 
ary, where  he  had  leisure  for  study,  and  for  such 
writing  as  he  liked,  though  he  had  many  calls  to 
more  lucrative  positions.  As  a  preacher  he  was  strik- 
ing and  impressive,  though  not  elegant  nor  eloquent. 
He  was  original  in  thought  and  in  speech,  and  his 
sermons  and  addresses  were  characterized  by  force  of 
expression  and  aptness  of  illustration.  This  was 
especially  to  be  noticed  in  his  extemporary  Tue.sday 
evening  lectures  to  his  people,  which  were  illustrated 
by  the  freshest  readings  and  observations  of  the 
speaker,  who  would  often  be  carried  away  from  his 
subject  and  carry  his  people  with  him.  At  these  lec- 
tures the  chapel  was  always  tilled,  and  they  were  an 
intellectual  stimulus  which  was  felt  by  all  who  heard 
them.  They  were  not  formal  discourses,  and  often 
the  speaker  did  not  know  when  he  began  where  the 
inspiration  would  lead  him,  but  they  were  delightful 
talks  of  a  pious  scholar,  wit  and  humorist,  which  at- 
tracted many  besides  the  members  of  the  parish.  In 
his  faith  he  described  himself  as  "  a  modified  Cal- 
vinist."- 

In  conversation  Dr.  Withington  excelled,  and  in 
his  family  he  delighted  in  relating  stories  to  his  chil- 
dren of  pathos  or  terror  which  he  wove  out  of  his 
fertile  imagination,  and  in  composing  for  them  little 
poems  on  events  in  the  family.  He  was  an  indulgent 
father,  who  desired  that  his  children  should  read  and 
think  for  themselves,  and  he  had  a  habit  of  asking 
them  questions  in  order  to  set  them  to  studying  to 
find  the  answers,  which  he  did  not  give.  His  learn- 
ing and  brilliant  conversation  attracted  many  distin- 
guished men  and  women  to  the  house,  so  that  there 
was  always  intellectual  entertainment  for  the  house- 
hold. 

Dr.  Withington's  life  was  a  complete  whole,  and  it  i 
can  hardly  be  said  that  he  died,  but  his  life  was  fin- 
ished after  nearly  ninety-six  years'  continuance,  and 
its  close  was  a  gradual  failure  of  the  vital  forces, 
bodily  and  mental,  like  a  fire  which  had  burnt  out 
the  material  upon  which  it  fed.  Although  not  of  a 
robust  frame,  and  in  early  life  of  rather  feeble  health, 
he  grew  to  be  more  healthy  as  life  advanced,  and  his 


old  age  was  one  of  calm  happiness.  Indeed,  his  life 
was  a  happy  one.  He  had  become  convinced  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  become  a  minister,  and  the  duties, 
not  disagreeable  to  him  in  the  beginning,  became  his 
pleasure.  He  was  contented  in  the  country  parish  in 
which  he  had  settled,  and  he  had  there  the  leisure 
for  the  literary  labors  which  were  his  delight.  He 
retired  from  the  pastorate  while  his  mental  powers 
were  in  full  N'igor,  leaving  no  im|)ression  upon  his 
people  of  their  decline,  so  that  they  would  gladly 
have  retained  his  active  services,  and  his  serene  old 
ago  was  pa.ssed  in  the  companionship  of  children, 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren,  who  admired 
his  genius  and  were  devoted  to  his  comfort.  At  the 
last  his  only  desire  was  to  be  at  rest,  and  his  only 
complaint  that  he  remained,  while  others,  younger 
than  he,  had  laid  down  the  burden  of  life,  and  he 
laid  it  down  as  one  falls  asleep,  peacefully  and  un- 
consciously. 


MOSES    COLMAN.' 

Moses  Colman  has  sprung  from  one  of  the  oldest 
families  of  the  town  of  Newbury,  or  the  county  of 
Essex,  and  a  family  that  has  lost  nothing  of  the  vig- 
or of  heart  and  mind  in  the  lapse  of  years. 

He  is  now  seventy  years  old,  showing  no  more 
marks  of  age  than  he  did  at  fifty.  The  first  of  the 
family  in  America  was  Thomas  Colman,  a  native  of 
Marlboro',  England.  He  arrived  in  Boston  in  1635, 
and  at  once  joined  the  first  settlers  of  the  town, 
whose  piety  did  not  prevent  their  appreciating  the 
beauties  of  the  location,  the  fertility  of  its  uplands 
and  the  ability  of  its  widespread  meadows  and 
marshes  to  lurnish  support  to  horses,  cattle  and 
sheep. 

Religious  liberty  and  civil  rights  they  desired,  but 
the  Dummers,  Sewalls,  Saltonstalls  and  other  wealthy 
men  did  not  lose  sight  of  this  grand  emigration  to 
and  colonization  of  this  section  of  the  New  World. 
Thomas  Colman  was  a  very  valuable  man,  for  at 
home  he  had  gained  a  reputation  for  knowledge  in 
the  breeding  of  horses  and  cattle,  which  was  as  much 
their  object  as  to-day  it  is  of  the  settlers  in  Montana, 
Colorado  and  Texas,  or  the  men  locating  on  the  wide 
prairies  and  vast  plains  of  the  West. 

He  had  come  over  the  seas  on  their  invitation, — 
they  needed  his  skill,  and  he  at  once  entered  upon 
the  duties  for  which  he  had  been  engaged.  He  be- 
came one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  town,  of  which  the 
whole  number  was  one  hundred  and  thirteen,  and 
had  lands  assigned  him  in  Byiield,  which,  in  part, 
are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Moses  Colman  to-day, 
for  there  upon  the  ancient  homestead  dwelt  Thomas 
Colman  for  seven  years.  Then  he  removed  to 
Hampton,  N.  H.,  and  finally,  in  1680,  with  a  part  of 
his  children,  he  made  a  new  home  on  Nantucket, 
more  desirable  on  account  of  the  milder  climate;  and 
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hence  we  hear  of  the  Nantucket  as  well  as  of  the 
Newbury  branch  of  the  family.  Five  years  later 
Thomas  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-three  years, 
and  four-score  years  or  more,  barring  accidents,  may 
be  counted  upon  as  the  Colman  inheritance. 

Thomas  Colman  married  three  wives,  who  bore  him 
five  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Benjamin  was  the  oldest,  and  possibly  it  wa-s  he 
whom  tradition  says  "  owned  a  parcel  of  land  ex- 
tending from  near  the  Meeting-House  to  where  the 
Glen  Mills  now  are,''  some  two  miles  or  so. 

It  was,  however,  his  last  child,  Tobia.s,  the  son  of 
his  old  age,  by  his  third  wife,  Margery,  who  was 
the  great  ancestor  of  the  Byfield  Colmans.  Later 
on  Benjamin,  born  in  1724,  who  married  Anne 
Brown,  living  at  Brown's  Springs,  in  West  New- 
bury, was  the  most  distinguished  member  of  the  fam- 
ily in  its  early  days,  by  his  long  controversy  with  his 
pastor.  Rev.  Moses  Parsons,  on  the  slavery  question. 
He  has  become  historical, — one  of  the  way-marks 
along  the  line  of  human  progress,  showing  how  fast 
the  world  moves. 

He  seems  to  have  been  a  logical,  well-educated, 
strong-minded  man;  if  not  the  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
son of  that  day,  certainly  the  fore-runner  of  him  who 
was  to  come  and  "the  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
'  Prepare  ye  the  way.'  "  He  was  deacon  of  the  church, 
and  thought  it  his  duty  to  arraign  the  pastor  as  a 
"  man-stealer  "  for  keeping  a  person  in  slavery. 

And  this  reminds  us  that  the  Lexington  and  Bun- 
ker Hill  of  the  anti-slavery  revolution  were  not  at  or 
near  Boston,  but  in  Byfield.  Thence  came  the  tribes 
that  overran  the  land,  and  there  was  the  preliminary 
contest  between  Deacon  Benjamin  Colman  and  Rev. 
Moses  Parsons.  1 

Looking  along  the  line  of  the  Colman  family  we 
find  that  Moses  (born  in  1755)  inherited  the  paternal 
acres,  which  descended  to  his  son,  Colonel  Jeremiah, 
and  from  him  became  the  property  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  who  has  greatly  improved  the  estate  and 
made  it  one  of  the  finest  rural  summer  residences  of 
this  county. 

In  process  of  time  the  area  has  been  reduced  to 
one  hundred  acres.  Moses,  of  1755,  married  two 
wives;  the  first  became  the  mother  of  Jeremiah,  and 
the  second,  the  Widow  Emery,  was  the  mother  of 
David  Emery,  and  afterwards  of  Daniel  Colman,  so 
that  the  three  boys  who  became  prominent  citizen", 
lived  under  the  same  roof-tree  as  brothers,  though  no 
two  of  them  had  the  same  mother  and  father. 

Colonel  Jeremiah,  like  the  first  Thomas,  had 
knowledge  of  and  love  for  a  horse.  He  was  the  best 
rider  ever  seen  on  our  streets,  and  when  young  he  ' 
paid  no  attention  to  roads,  but  would  leap  every  fence 
or  stone  wall  in  a  five-mile  ride.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  colonel  of  a  cavalry  regiment,  in  one  com- 
pany of  which  every  man  could  dismount  and  regain 
his  saddle  with  his  horse  at  a  canter. 

In   1810  he  became  general  agent  of  the  Eastern 


Stage  Company,  with  hi.s  headquarters  in  Newbury- 
port,  and  he  retained  that  position  twenty-nine  years, 
to  1839,  when  the  corporation  retired,  dissolved  be- 
fore the  Eastern  Railroad  Company. 

Seldom  has  a  man  lived  having  the  confidence  of 
the  public  to  so  great  a  degree,  or  his  popularity  so 
deep  and  well-grounded,  as  Colonel  Colman. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Essex  Agricul- 
tural Society  and  an  ofiicer  a.s  long  as  he  lived.  For 
twenty-five  years  he  was  marshal  at  the  annual  fairs. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ocean  Bank,  a 
director  from  its  incorporation  till  his  death,  thirty- 
three  years,  and  was  the  last  of  the  original  board. 
So  he  was  an  officer  of  the  Institution  for  Savings,  a 
trustee  of  Dummer  .Vcademy,  thirty-two  years  deacon 
of  the  First  Church  in  Newbury,  for  many  years 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  of  Newbury- 
port,  and  for  fifteen  years  a  Representative  to  the  Leg- 
islature. This  unjjrecedented  record  was  no  accident, 
but  was  founded  on  the  merits  of  the  man  as  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman,  guileless  and  unspotted. 

Moses  Colman,  whose  portrait  we  give,  indicating 
in  his  face  and  appearance  the  manner  of  the  man,  is 
the  eldest  son  of  Colonel  Jeremiah.  He  was  born  in 
Newburyport  and  educated  by  her  best  teachers — 
Alfred  W.  Pike,  David  P.  Page,  Roger  S.  Howard 
and  Preceptor  Cleveland,  of  Dummer  Academy,  all 
of  high  rank  in  their  profession. 

At  seventeen  he  became  the  clerk,  accountant  and 
paymaster  of  the  Eastern  Stage  Company,  one  of  the 
greatest  institutions  of  Newburyport  in  the  last  gen- 
eration of  men,  which  furnished  quick  and  cheap 
travel  from  Boston  to  Bangor,  and  by  its  branches 
readied  to  the  centre  of  New  Hampshire  and  the 
back  towns  of  Maine. 

Oh!  what  a  rush  of  people  in  any  exciting  time  to 
the  Wolfe  Tavern  as  the  coach,  drawn  by  four  or  six 
horses,  dashed  down  the  street  with  Forbes,  Akerman, 
Shaw  or  Annable  on  the  box,  blowing  the  horn  when 
High  Street  was  reached.  Then  came  the  scramble 
for  newspapers,  "only  five  hours  from  Boston!" 
We  believe  that  all  but  three  or  four  of  the  drivers 
have  passed  away ;  the  oldest  now  living  is.  we  think, 
Esek  Saunders,  of  Worcester.  One  of  the  most 
famous  was  Ste|)hen  B.  Marshall,  who  always  had 
"  room  for  one  more  inside." 

About  1859  Moses  Colman  removed  to  Boston, 
where,  keeping  up  with  the  times  and  the  demands 
of  the  people  for  improved  modes  of  travel,  he  began 
a  brilliant  career  on  street  railroads.  First  he  became 
superintendent  of  the  Metrojiolitan  road,  the  first 
horse  railroad  in  Massachusetts.  His  previous  ex- 
perience with  stages,  which  were  run  by  time-tables 
as  the  railroads  now  are,  and  were  as  true  to  their 
time  of  starting,  amply  fitted  him  for  his  new  posi- 
tion, and  at  once  he  became  a  popular  and  energetic 
Mianager,  and  no  small  part  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
i^Ietropolitan  at  that  date  and  since  was  due  to  his 
skill  and  the  impetus  which  he  gave  to  it. 
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He  remained  there  three  years,  then  for  five  years 
he  owned  mid  operated  with  much  success  the  South 
Boston  Hoi-so  Kailroad,  iuid  sold  it  only  when  it 
seemed  more  profitable  to  sell  at  his  own  price  than 
to  keep  it.  We  believe  this  is  the  only  case  in  any 
large  city  of  this  Commonwealth  where  one  individ- 
ual has  been  sole  proprietor  and  manager  of  a  road  of 
much  magnitude,  but  there  was  not  a  man  in  the 
State  better  (pialitied  for  the  duties.  He  was  at  home 
in  every  department  of  the  work,  active,  industrious, 
vigilant. 

In  ISGfi,  in  connection  with  his  son  E.  C,  he  es- 
tablished the  auction  and  cotninission  house  where  it 
now  is,  on  Portland  and  Frieml  Streets,  in  Boston,  for 
the  sale  of  horses  and  their  furnishings  of  every  de- 
scription. In  this  business,  not  before  established  at 
the  North  End,  he  has  remained  for  twenty-four 
years,  during  which  time  it  has  constantly  increased. 
There  is  not  a  man  in  this  county,  if  there  is  in  any 
other,  that  knows  a  horse  better  than  he,  can  quicker 
see  hisgood  points  or  detect  his  "outs." 

The  number  of  horses  and  carriages  that  have  pass- 
ed through  his  hands  is  beyond  our  calculation.  At 
the  opening  of  the  late  war,  Andrew,  the  Governor  of 
this  Commonwealth,  availed  himself  of  Mr.  Colman's 
knowledge  and  experience  in  this  business,  and  gave 
him  large  orders  for  cavalry  sui)plies. 

The  simple  name  of  the  firm  conveys  no  idea  to  the 
average  mind  of  the  extent  or  importance  of  the 
business,  but  when  we  say  that  it  reaches  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  something 
may  be  learned. 

Being  a  man  of  orderly  habits,  the  business  is  as 
well  arranged  and  systematized  as  that  of  any  other 
house  dealing  in  dry-goods,  groceries,  leather  or  shoes. 
Moses  Colman  is  a  man  of  much  personal  intelligence ; 
by  constant  reading  since  he  left  school  heh.as  formed 
scholarly  habits  and  kept  up  with  the  times  in  liter- 
ature, but  has  had  little  leisure  for  political  life.  He 
has  held  a  seat  in  the  City  Council  of  Boston,  and 
while  there  took  a  prominent  part  in  its  actions,  but 
he  could  not  neglect  the  demands  of  his  enormous 
business,  and  the  adherence  to  the  rule  of  fully  attend- 
ing to  the  one  iron  in  the  fire  has  given  him  success. 

He  has  the  leading  traits  of  the  family,  is  free,  gen- 
erous, hospitable,  is  firm  in  his  opinions,  but  urbane 
in  his  manners ;  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  his  fath- 
ers in  the  religious  principles  that  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  New  Engtand  society. 

For  many  years  he  has  been  a  worthy  member  of 
the  Congregational  Church.  He  has  his  winter  home 
in  Boston,  but  spends  his  summers  in  Newbury,  of 
which  town  he  is  still  a  citizen,  warmly  interested  in 
its  prosperity. 

Mr.  Colman  has  been  twice  married, — first,  to  Eliza- 
beth L.,  daughter  of  Edmund  Coffin,  of  Newbury,  by 
whom  he  had  nine  children,  six  of  them  now  living, 
— three  sons  and  three  daughters  ;  no  children  by  the 
second  marriage. 
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BY    WILLIAM     r.    IlAVIS. 


FIRST    PEHIOn. 

From  the  Iitcorporafion  of  the  T'lwn  In  Ifie  Clone  of  the  lttrolutio}i. 

Ix  1642  the  inhabitants  of  Newbury  granted  au- 
thority to  Thomas  Parker,  James  Noyes,  .John  Wood- 
bridge,  Edward  Rawson,  John  Cutting,  Edward 
Woodman,  John  I>owle  and  .John  Clark  to  lay  out  a 
new  town.  This  town,  or  rather  district  of  the  old 
town,  included  what  afterwards  became  the  "  Port  " 
of  Newbury,  and  in  later  times,  Newburyport.  This 
new  section  or  district  of  the  old  town,  lying  as  it  did 
on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac  River  and  not  far  from 
the  ocean,  eventually  gained  more  rapidly  in  popula- 
iion,  and  became  more  thickly  settled  than  the  dis- 
tricts remote  from  the  river,  which  were  cut  up  into 
farms,  and  whose  people  retained  the  characteristics 
of  an  agricultural  population.  As  early  as  1725  a 
part  of  the  First  Parish  in  Newbury,  living  near  the 
"  water  side,"  as  the  district  lying  on  the  river  was 
sometimes  called,  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  re- 
ligious society,  and  in  1738  a  Protestant  Ejiiscopal 
Church  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  present  St.  Paul's 
Church,  by  the  "  water  side  "  members  of  the  old 
Queen  Anne's  Chapel,  the  church  on  Newbury 
Plains,  which  had  been  built  at  the  time  of  the  or- 
ganization of  ils  society,  in  1711.  In  1725  the  First 
Church  in  Newburyport  was  organized,  and  on  the 
3d  of  January,  1746,  another  society  was  formed  at 
the  water  side  by  seceders  from  the  old  First  Parish 
at  Newbury,  which  is  now  known  as  the  First  Presby- 
terian Society  of  Newburyport.  The  formation  of 
these  societies  at  the  "  Port "  could  not  fail  to  draw, 
still  more  distinctly  than  it  had  before  existed,  the 
line  between  the  two  sections  of  Newbury.  As  long 
as  on  the  Sabbath  those  whose  worldly  interests  were 
separate,  met  together  in  worship  at  the  same  altar, 
there  was  a  tie  binding  them  as  one  community, 
which,  after  the  establishment  of  different  societies 
and  the  erection  of  new  places  of  worship,  was  irre- 
trievably broken.  By  the  enterprise  of  the  "  water 
side"  people  a  new  feature  was  added  to  their  settle- 
ment by  the  erection,  at  their  own  charge,  of  a  new 
town-house,  and  in  1752  the  old  one  on  High  Street, 
built  in  173-"),  was  abandoned.  The  location  of  the 
new  town-house,  siught  as  it  was  by  each  section,  was 
a  contested  problem  which  the  liberality  and  public 
spirit  of  the  "new  town"  people  speedily  solved. 
But  with  the  possession  of  the-se  elements  of  a  dis- 
tinct community,  the  municipal  tie  which  bound  the 
two  sections    together    was    gradually    becoming   a 


>  Owing  to  tbe  death  of  MtJOB  Bxs  :  Perley  Poore,  with  whom  «r. 
rarigcriK-iit4  hfltl  been  niado  to  write  the  tiistory  of  Newburyport,  the 
iiiatcriiil  t'atbcre'I  by  him  was  placed  at  tbe  ilispoeal  of  tlie  writer  and 
has  been  freely  used  in  tbe  preparation  of  the  following  history, — 
W.  T.  I>. 
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serious  inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  new 
town  and  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  welfare  and 
progress.  Not  the  least  of  the  annoyances  which 
they  keenly  felt  related  to  the  education  of  their 
children. 

The  i)ublic-school  system  had  lieen  planted  with 
a  firm  rout  in  the  minds  of  New  England  people,  but 
while  thickly-settled  communities,  with  the  culture 
and  refinement  and  growing  wealth  which  were  more 
and  more  characterizing  them,  greedily  sought  its 
advantages  and  liberally  supported  it,  the  more 
thinly-populated  farming  districts  had  not  been 
aroused  to  its  importance,  and  were  reluctant  to 
afford  it  adequate  pecuniary  aid.  Thus  the  jieople  of 
the  "  Fort"  were  obliged  to  establish  private  schools, 
in  order  that  their  children  might  receive  such  in- 
structions as  a  well-organized  public-school  system 
ought  to  furnish,  but  from  which,  by  the  votes  of 
those  outside  of  their  immediate  boundaries,  they 
were  precluded.  And  aside  from  all  other  considera- 
tions, seeds  of  jealousies  had  been  sown  and  were 
rapidly  growing,  and  the  fruits  of  these  were  feelings 
of  hostility  and  dissension,  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
fatal  to  a  continuance  of  municipal  sympathies  and 
ties. 

Siu'h  was  the  condition  o(  things  in  1703,  when  two 
hundred  and  si.K  of  the  "  water  side  "  people  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  General  Court,  headed  by 
William  Atkins,  Daniel  Farnham,  Michael  Dalton, 
Thomas  Woodbridge  and  Patrick  Tracy,  to  "  be  .set 
off  from  Newbury  and  incorporated  a  town  by  them- 
selves." In  the  following  year  the  General  Court 
passed  the  following  act : 

'*  Anno  It'giii  /tVyi'ji  Gfonjii   Terlit  Quarto." 

"  An  Act  For  Erecting  Part  of  The  Towu  of  Newbury  into  A  New- 
Town  Ity  Tlie  Name  of  Newbnryport." 

*'  Wli'-rens,  The  town  of  Newhury  is  very  large,  nnd  llie  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  it  w)io  dwell  by  the  water  side  there. aa  it  is  commonly 
called,  are  mostly  treixliania,  traders'  and  arliticerti,  and  the  inhabi. 
tanta  of  the  other  part  of  the  town  are  chiefly  hnsbandnion,  by  means 
whereof  many  ilitlicnlties  and  dispulefl  have  arisen  in  managing  their 
public  alfairB  ; 

"  Bo  it  enacted  by  the  Governor,  Council  and  House  of  Represenla- 
tiveg,  That  that  part  of  the  wiid  town  of  Newbury  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  included  within  the  following  litu's,  viis.  ; 

"  lleginning  at  the  .Merriuiiic  river,  against  the  northeasterly  end  of 
the  town  way,  ronimordy  called  (bottle's  Lane,  and  running  as  the  said 
Lane  doth,  on  the  eatttwai-dly  side  of  ft,  to  the  highway  comnnudy 
calletl  the  High  Street  and  so  westwardly,  as  the  said  highway  runs,  on 
the  northwardly  side  thereof,  till  it  comes  to  a  highway  known  by  the 
nunic  of  Fish  Street,  and  thence  southwestwarilly  as  the  way  gi>es,  anil 
on  the  eastw-anlly  side  thereof,  leading  by  llenjamiu  .Mooily's  to  u  place 
called  the  West  Indies,  until  it  intersetrls  a  stniigbl  line  drawn  from  the 
south  west  wanlly  side  of  the  highway,  against  I 'nt  lie's  I^ne,  as  afitresaid, 
to  a  ro*-k  in  llie  gn.-at  pttsture,  near  the  dividing  lini'  between  the  third 
and  llftb  ]inrinhis  there,  and  so  as  the  straight  linos  goes,  until  it  comes 
to  the  dividing  line  aforsald,  from  thence  as  the  suid  dividing  line  runs 
by  the  said  tlfth  |Mirish  down  to  Merrinnic  river,  and  thence  along  said 
river  to  the  place  flnit  mentioned,  bo,  and  hereby  are  ctuisllluted  and 
maile  a  seiwrale  and  distinct  town  by  the  name  of  Nowburyport,  vested 
and  endowed  with  all  the  |Miweni,  privileges  anti  ImuiuDities  that  Ule 
Inhabiuuits  of  any  of  the  towns  within  this  province  do,  or  ought  by 
law  to  et\juy. 

"  FuANots  Bkunarii,  tJovernor. 

"The  twenly-eigblh  day  of  January,  one  thousand  st>ven  hundred 
and  sixty-four,  ^nno  thiriitiii." 


At  the  date  of  its  incorporatiou  Newburyport  con- 
tained a  i>opulation  of  twenty-two  hundred  and 
eighty-two,  and  the  territory  set  off  by  act  from  New- 
bury included  six  hundred  and  forty-seven  acres. 
The  town  of  Newbury  had  previously  included  about 
thirty  thousand  acres,  and  was  one  of  the  largest 
towns  in  Massachusetts,  being  about  thirteea  miles 
long  and  about  six  miles  broad  in  the  widest  place. 
But  though  Newbury  was  so  large,  the  new  incorpor- 
ated town  was  the  smallest  in  the  State.  Of  course, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  division  of  all  towns,  there  were 
equitable  settlements  of  privileges  and  expenses  to 
be  made;  but  these,  with  the  exception  of  those  re- 
lating to  common  lands,  which  were  not  affected  for 
many  years,  were  all  satisfactorily  and  speedily  ad- 
justed. It  is  needless  in  this  narrative  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  the  vexed  questions  concerning  these 
lingering  settlements,  as  they  are  sufficiently  ex- 
plained in  the  various  published  histories,  to  which 
the  reader  has  access. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  incor- 
poration a  warrant  was  issued,  dated  Ipswich,  Jan- 
uary 31,  1764,  by  John  Choat,  one  of  His  Majesty's 
justices  of  the  jieace,  directed  to  Daniel  Farnam,  one 
of  the  principal  inhabitants,  requiring  him  to  call  a 
meeting  at  the  Court-House,  on  Wednenlay,  the  8th 
of  February  next  ensuing  at  ten  o'clock,  for  the 
choice  of  a  moderator,  town  clerk,  selectman,  treas- 
urer, assessors,  overseers  of  the  poor  and  all  other 
officers.  The  notification  of  the  meeting  was  given 
February  1st,  and  at  the  meeting  held  in  pursuance 
thereof  the  following  officers  were  chosen  : 

Modemtor,  Michael  Dalton. 

Selectmen,  Stephen  Cross,  Enoch  Titcoinb,  Jr.,  Ti'mothy  Pike,  Daniel 
Farnam. 

Treasurer,  Nathaniel  Carter. 

Clerk,  Stephen  Sewell. 

Assessors,  Jonathan  Greenleaf,  Dudley  Atkins,  Samuel  (Jrconleaf. 

Overbeers  of  the  Poor,  Taptain  Patrick  Tracy,  Joseph  Cottle,  Etione- 
zer  Little,  Captain  Henry  Titcouib. 

Constables,  John  Wyat,  Kdniund  Morse,  Jr.,  Stephen  Wyat. 

Fire  \vards,  Kdmund  Uiirtlett,  liicliartl  Greenleaf,  Cutting  Bartlett, 
Jonathan  Titcomb,  Sjimuel  Gerrish. 

Cullers  of  Staves  and  Hoo|is,  Captain  Cutting  Moody,  John  Stone, 
Joseph  Stickney. 

Stirveyors  of  Lumber,  Isaac  Johnson,  Francis  Hollider,  Samuel  tier- 
risli,  Ichabnd  Woodman,  Sanniel  Roif.  Samuel  Greenleaf,  William  Uar- 
voy,  Moses  Rogers. 

I  'ulleiv  of  Fish,  Jacob  GidUins,  Caleb  Haskel. 

Waiil.ns,  Rulph  Cross.  Cutting  Moody,  Cutting  Bartletl. 

Clerks  of  .Market,  Samuel  Tuft,  Ebonezer  Greenleaf,  Jeremiah  Pearson, 
Cutting  Momly,  CapUin  Win.  Davenport. 

Sealers  of  Leather,  Kdmnntl  Bartlctt,  John  Kent. 

Hay-ward,  John  Harris. 

Surveyors  of  Hlghway^  Sjimnel  Tit*-omb,  William  McHard,  Deacon 
Thomas  Moo4ly. 

Hog-reeves,  Thomas  Baitlett,  Enoch  Pilsbnry,  Samuel  Toppan,  Samuel 
Rolf. 

Fence-viuwers,  Deacon  John  Kent,  William  Price. 

Sealer  of  Weights  anil  Jleasures,  Captain  Jeremiah  Pearson. 

Informer  of  Deer,  John  Hidden. 

To  cvuisiiler  .Schools  antlSchool-hotlses  and  Report  in  March.  Nathan- 
iel Carter,  Captain  Rolwrt  Roberts,  Captain  Cutting  Moody,  Benjamin 
ijreenleaf,  Ralph  Cross. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  present  at  this 
point  in  the  narrative  lists  of  those  who  were  chosen 
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at  annual  meetings  to  the  various  offices  of  modera- 
tor, town  clerk,  treasurer  and  selectmen  from  the 
date  of  the  above  election  until  the  organization  of 
the  city  government,  in  1851.  Such  lists  are  often 
valuable  for  reference,  and  need  no  excuse  for  their 
insertion. 

Moderators. 


Michrtel  Dftlton Feb.  17fi4 

PanJel  Fftruam Mar.  17G4 

Paniel  Fnrimm 1765-CG 

Pmney  Atkins 1707 

Piiiiiol  Kiirnani 17(>«-70 

Jon»th»ii  Greenleaf 1771 

Tristaiu  DhUou 1772-7:? 

I>uniel    Fiiniam 1774 

Stephen  Crosa 1775 

J..lin  Lowell 17VG 

Theo|ihilu3  Parsons 1777 

Jonathan  Titcomb 177S-79 

•SU'phen  Cross 1780 

Jonathan  Titcomb 1781 

Knoch  Titcomb 1782 

Nichuhw  Pike 1783 

Knoch  Titcomb 1781 

John  Tracy ; 1785 

Jonathan  Titcomb 17SG-87 

John  Tracy 1788 

Jonathan  Greenleaf 1790-91-92 

Nicholas  Pike 1793-94 

Jonathan  Greenleaf 1795 

John  Tracy 1790 

Stephen  Cross 1797 

Nicholas  Pike 1798-99 

John   Tracy 1800-01-02 

Enoch  Titcomb 1803-01 

Nicholas  Pike ISO-i 

WiUiam  Barttett 1806 


Nicholas  Pike 1807 

Jonathan  Gage 1808 

William  Bartlolt 1809 

Nichloas  Pike 1810 

Jonatlian  Gage 1811 

William  Bartlett 1812 

Daniel  A.  Whit* 1813-14-15-10 

Khenozer  Moselj 1817-18-19 

William  B.  Baunigtor 1820 

Kbenezer  Mosely 1821 

Asa  W.  Wildes 1822 

fibenezer  Mosely 1823 

William  Biirtlott 1824 

Ebeiiez-er  Mosely 1825 

John  Merrill 182G 

Ebenezer  Bradbury 1827 

Caleb  Cushinp 1828-29 

Ebenezer  Bradbury 1830 

Eleazer  Johnson 1831 

Caleb  Gushing 1832 

Ebenezer  Bradbury 1833-84 

Caleb  rushing 1835 

John  Merrill 183C 

Caleb  Cushing 1837 

John  Merrill 1838-39 

Ebenezer  Biudbury. ...1810-41-42- 

43Ht4-45-46 

Henry  W.  Kinsman  1847-48-49-50 

Philip  K.  HilU 1851 


Town  Clerks. 

Stephen  Sewall 17&4-75 

Nichulas  Pike 1776-79 

Michael  Hodge 1780-89 

Enoch  Titcomb 1790-96 

Robert  Long 1797-1805 


John  Fite 1806-12 

William  Work 1813-15 

Samuel  Cutler 1816-30 

Eleazer  Johnson 1831-51 


Treasurers. 


Nathaniel  Carter 1764-65 

Danii-1  Dole 1766-G7-6S 

Cutting  Moody 1768-75 

David  Moody 1776-81 

Moses  Frazier 1782 

David  5Ioody_ 1783 

Enoch  Titcomb 1784-1810 


Samuel  Tenn«y 

Benjamin  Whitmorc.. 
Solomon  H.  Currier... 

John  Potter 

Isaac  Stono 

Moses  Merrill 

Jonathau  Coolidge    .. 


1811 

..1812-16 
..1817-22 
..1823-31 
..1832-34 
,.1835-43 
..1844-51 


1764.  Stephen  Cross. 
Enoch  Titcomb,  Jr. 
Timothy  Pike. 
Daniel  Farnam. 
Stephen  Crossi. 
Enoch  Titcomb,  Jr. 
Timothy  Pike. 
Daniel  Farnam. 
William  Atkina. 
Benjamin  Greenle&f. 

1765.  John  Berry. 
Robert  Roberts. 
Cutting  Moody. 
Ebenecer  Little. 

1766.  Daniel  Farnam. 
Robert  Roberts. 
Benjamin  GreenlcaC 
John  Sprague. 
John  Berry. 


Selectmen. 

1767 


1768. 


1770. 


Dudley  Atkins. 
Jlose-f  BradHtreet. 
Benjamin  Greenleaf. 
Samuel  Greenleaf. 
Robert  Roberts. 
Ralph  Cross. 
Benjamin  Greenleaf. 
John  Berry. 
Daniel  Farnam. 
Robert  Roberta. 
Daniel  Farnam. 
Ralph  Cross, 
John  Berry. 
William  Atkins. 
Edmund  Bartlett. 
Et>«nezer  Greenleaf. 
Daniel  Dole. 
Cutting  Bartlett. 
Tristram  Dalton. 


1773. 


1776. 


1777. 


1778. 


1779. 
1780. 


1781, 
1782, 


1785, 
1786. 


John  Lowell. 
Matthew  Perkins. 

John  Stickney. 
David  Moody. 
Benjamin  Greenleaf. 
Tristram  Dalton. 
John  Lowell. 
Stephen  Cross. 
Abel  Greenleaf. 
John  Stickuey. 
Richard  Smith. 
Jonathan  Titcomb. 
Matthew  Perkins. 
Tristram  Dalton. 
Benjamin  Greenleaf. 
Jonathan  Titcomb. 
Stephen  Cross. 
John  Lowell. 
Richard  Smith. 
Benjamin  Greenleaf. 
Stephen  Cross. 
Jonathan  Titcomb. 
John  Lowell. 
John  Lowell. 
Tristi-am  Dalton. 
Abel  Greenleaf. 
Jonathan  Marsh. 
Moses  Little. 
Jonathan  Titcomb. 
Abel  Greenleaf. 
Moses  Little. 
Samuel  Tufts. 
Jacob  Boardnian. 
Jonathan  Titcomb. 
Abel  Greenleaf. 
Moses  Little. 
Samuel  Tufts. 
Moses  Frazier. 
Same. 
Jonathan  Titcomb. 

Abel  Greenleaf. 

Nathaniel  Tracy. 

Samuel  Tufts. 

Moses  Frazier. 

Same. 

Enoch,  Titcomb. 

Nathaniel  Tracy. 

Moses  Brown. 

Nicholas  Pike. 

Jonathan  Mullikin. 

Joseph  Moulton. 

Edward  Wiggleaworth. 

David  Coats. 

Michael  Hodge. 

Wm.  Coombs. 

Edward  Wiggleaworth. 

David  Coats. 

Wm.  Coo2ubs, 

Michael  Hodge. 

Wm.  Bartlett. 

Same. 

Jonathan  Titcomb. 

Mtwes  Frazier. 

David  .Moody. 

John  Fletcher. 

Joseph  liu^e. 

Joseph  Husc. 

JuRhua  Titcomb. 

Benjamin  Balch. 

ilenry  Hudson. 

Stephen  Cross. 

Jonathan  Titcomb. 

Stephen  Cross. 

John  Tracy. 

Moses  Bi-own. 

Josiah  Smith. 


1798. 


1802. 


1803. 
18(H. 


Thonuis  TUompHon. 

Benjamin  Balch. 

Wm.  P.  Juhuson. 

Edward  Rand. 

Josej))!  Noyes. 

JusL'ph  Noyes. 

Edward  Rand. 

Wm.  Pierce  Johnson. 

John  O'Brien. 

Nicholas  Johnson. 

Joseph  Noyes. 

J.  O'llrien. 

Nicholas  Johnson. 

Anthony  Davenport. 

Henry  Hudson. 

Sloses  Hoyt. 

Anthony  Davenport. 

Henry  Hudson. 

J.  O'Brien. 

Nathaniel  Carter. 

John  Mycall. 

Moses  Hoyt. 

Bishop  Norton. 

Thomas  Thompson. 

Joshua  Carter. 

Nathan  Hoyt. 

John  Pettingel.  j 

John  Mycalt. 

Bishop  Norton. 

Joshua  Carter. 

John  Mycall. 

Joshua  Carter. 

Wm.  Noyes. 

John  Pettingel. 

Theophilus  Bradbury,  Jr. 

John  Pettingel. 

Theophilus  Bradbury. 

Daniel  Horton. 

Ebenezer  Stocker. 

Gilman  White. 

Theophilus  Bradbury. 

John  Pettingel. 

Abraham  \\'heelright. 

Gilman  M  hite. 

Eben  Stocker. 

Abraham  Wlreelright 

Leonard  Smith. 

Samuel  A.  Otis. 

John  Peai-son,  Jr. 

Charles  C.  Raboteau. 

Charles  C.  Raboteau. 

Jonathan  Gage. 

Wm.  Wyer,  Jr. 

Thomas  M.  <;Iark. 

James  Prince. 
,    Neherniah  HaskelL 

John  B.  Titcomb, 

John  Fitz. 

Alexander  CaldwelL 

Moses  Hoyt. 
,    Moses  Brown. 

Wm.  Bartlett. 

Nicholas  Johnson. 

Abner  Wood. 

Benjamin  Balch. 
.   Abner  Wuod. 

Israel  Young. 

Jonathan  Gage. 

Anthony  Davenport, 

John  Greenleaf. 

Same. 

Samuel  French. 

Joshua  Tojipan. 

Benjamin  Wyatt. 

Gilman  White. 

Edward  Little. 
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1805. 
18U6. 


1811. 


1817. 


1818. 


Same. 

ZebfdcQ  Cook. 
John  PcjihiMly. 
David  Coffin,  Jr. 
Siimne!  Foster,  .Jr. 
Kol)fi't  FuBter. 
Abnilifiiii  I'erkius. 
Siinniel  H.  Foster. 
Zfhc.Ieo  Cook. 
Jolin  Pealmrly. 

RnbtTt  FuBkT. 

Zebeilee  Ci>ok. 
Abtnlmni  Perkins. 
Daniel  A.  White. 
Ste])heu  IlotUiud. 
Amos  Tupi)an. 
Jereiniali  Nelson. 
Anios  TopiKiii. 
SewtiU  1'nppitn. 
Daniel  A.  White, 
Stephen  Holland. 
JereiiiULh  Nelson. 
Sewiill  Tap|>un. 
Stephen  Hulluuil. 
Wm.  Woart. 
Jacob  Stone. 
JereiuiAh  Kvlson. 
Jacob  Stone. 
Isjiac  Adunia. 
Ek-ozer  Jdlinson. 
Nicholas  Johnson,  Jr. 
Isaac  Aditnis. 
Nicholas  Jolinson. 
KU-uzer  Johnson, 
KbenezcT  Slonely. 
Goorge  Jenkins. 
Ebenczer  Slost- ly. 
Goorf;e  Jenkins. 
leiutc  Stone. 
Ethva\-d  S.  Hand. 
Jotthua  Greenleaf. 
Joshua  Gruenleaf. 
lauac  Stone. 
Edward  S.  Kand. 
Wni.  B.  Uannister. 
Allen  Dodge. 
Joshua  Gret;nleaf. 
John  Wood. 
Edward  S.  lUind. 
Wm.  li.  Hanntster. 
Allen  Dodge. 
Wm.  D.  Itannister. 
llichuiil  Iliirtlett. 
Phillip  Coombs. 
Edward  Bartlutt. 
OLwidiah  llorton. 
Klionczcr  Mosely. 
Abraharu  Williams. 
R<)bort  Clark. 
ThoniftAM.  Clark. 
Jacob  Stono. 
Richard  Bartlett. 
Stephen  Howard. 
Arthur  Gllinnn. 
S^imuel  Kmorsou. 
JohnS<ott. 
Saniuet  Ktufrson. 
Arthur  Oilman. 
Pritacolt  Spalding. 
Stopliou  W.  Slarston. 
DankI  Swell. 
Stephen  W.  SlarstoB. 
Diuihd  Swett. 
Vm.  CroMi. 
Joseph  O'Brien. 
James  Prioco. 


1821. 


1825. 


1828. 


1834. 


1835. 


Stephen  W.  Marston. 
Daniel  Swett. 
Wni.  Cross. 
Phillip  Coombs. 
James  Prince. 
Steplien  W.  Marston. 
Phillip  Coombs. 
Ebenezer  Wheelright. 
John  Wood. 
Anthony  Smith. 
Phillip  Coonkbs. 
Ebenezer  Wheelright. 
Anthony  Smith. 
Ebenezer  Slosely. 
Wm.  Davis. 
Ebenezer  Mosely. 
Ebenezer  Wheelright. 
Phillip  Coombs. 
Anthony  Smith. 
Wm.  Davie. 
John  Wells,  Jr. 
Samuel  S.  Plummer. 
As;i  W.  Wildes. 
Whitlingham  Oilman. 
Green  Sjinborn. 
Samuel  S.  Plummer. 
Asa  W.  Wildes. 
Whittiiigham  Gilman. 
Green  Sanborn. 
John  Cook,  Jr. 
Aea  W,  Wildes. 
John  Cook,  Jr. 
Thomas  Buntin. 
JohnS.  Pearson. 
Sloecs  Merrill. 
John  Cook,  Jr, 
Thomas  Huntin. 
Moses  Jlcrrill. 
Clmrles  11.  Balch. 
Caleb  Cushing. 
Charles  11.  Bulch. 
Ebeu  Stone. 
SHmiicl  T.  DeFoord. 
Henry  Frothingham. 
Henry  Merrill. 
Charles  H.  Balch. 
Eben  Stone. 
Samuel  T.  DeFoord. 
Henry  Frothingham. 
Henry  Merrill. 
Charles  H.  Balch. 
Eben  Stone. 
Henry  Johnson. 
Nathaniel  Horton. 
Triwtram  Collin  (3d). 
Chas.  H.  Bak-h. 
Stephen  Tilton. 
Henry  Johmton. 
Nathaniel  Horton. 
Tristram  Colliii  (;id). 
Clms.  H.  Italch. 
Stephen  Tilton. 
Richard  Stono. 
Jo6.  George. 
Elienezer  Bradbury. 
Jos.  Georfio. 
Mos(>s  Merrill. 
Coffin  Boardman. 
Stephen  Frothingham. 
Nathaniel  Jackson. 
Eben  Stono. 
John  N.  Cnshing. 
Chas.  H.  Ihttcl). 
Henry  Merrill. 
Joremiah  Culburn. 
Same. 


1837.  Nathaniel  Horton, 
John  N.  Cushing. 
Chas.  II.  Balch. 
Henry  i*IerriM. 
Jeremiah  Colbum. 

1838.  Nathaniel  Foster. 
John  Biirrill.  Jr. 
Jolin  Pearw^n. 
AVm.  D.  Lankester. 
John  M.  Cooper. 

1639.   John  Merrill. 

Stephen  Caldwell. 

I^aac  Pearson. 

Anthony  Knap. 

Jacob  Horton. 
1840.   Thos.  Buntin. 

Sloses  Merrill. 

Isaac  H.  Boardman. 

Wni.  Jloody, 

Moses  Davenport,  Jr. 
1811.    Thos.   Buntin. 

Moses  Slerrill. 

Ituiac  U.  Boardman. 

Ezra  Lunt. 

Closes  Davenport,  Jr. 
1842.    Moses  Merrill. 

Geo.  Emery. 

Samuel  Currier. 

Edward  Toppan,  Jr. 

Julin  Pearson. 
1813.    Bluses  Merrill. 

Geo.  Emory. 


1847. 
1848. 


1849. 
1850. 
1851. 


Wm.  Nichols. 
Edward  Toppan,  Jr. 
John  Pearson. 
John  Peai-son. 
Edward  Toppan. 
AVin.  Nichols. 
Sloses  Davenport. 
John  Bnrrill,  Jr. 
Wm.  Nichols. 
John  Pearson. 
Edward  Toppan,  Jr. 
John  BurriU. 
John  Hnsc. 
Cliiis.  French. 
Henry  JohnsoQ. 
John  Stone. 
Nathaniel  Horton. 
Ihuic  Stevens. 
Same. 

Thos.  Davis. 
Albert  Currier. 
Henry  Johnson. 
Robert  Bayky,  Jr. 
Kathauiel  Horton. 
Same. 
Same. 

Nathaniel  Horton. 
Henry  Johnson. 
John  M.  Cooper. 
Samuel  Phillips. 
Samuel  T.  Payson. 


The  following  is  a  li.st  of  Newburyport  members  of 
the  General  Court  and  of  the  Provincial  Congress, 
chosen  in  the  years  set  against  their  names.  From 
1858  to  1867  Newburyport  formed  parts  of  three  Rep- 
resentative Districts, — Amesbury,  Salisbury  and 
Ward  6  formed  the  First  E-^sex  District,  Wards  1  and 
2  the  Eij;hteenth  E^sex  District  and  Wards  3,  4  and 
5  the  Nineteenth  Essex  District.  From  1807  to  1877 
Newburyport  and  Newbury  formed  the  Sixth  Essex 
District,  and  since  1877  they  have  formed  the  Six- 
teenth Essex  District : 


17G4. 

Daniel  Farnham. 

1779. 

Jonathan  Greenleaf. 

neri. 

Dudley  Atkins. 

Jonathan  Titcomb. 

17G6. 

Benj.  Greenleaf. 

Steplien  Cross. 

17G7. 

Benj.  Gi-eeideaf. 

TheophiluB  Parsons. 

ncs. 

Benj.  Greenleaf. 

1780. 

Jonathan  Greenleaf. 

1760. 

Jonathan  (Jreenleaf. 

Jonathan  Titcomb. 

1770. 

Benj.  Greenleaf. 

1781. 

Jonathan  Titconib. 

1771. 

Jonathan  Greenleaf. 

Nathaniel  Tracy. 

177li. 

Joimthau  tireeuleaf. 

Moses  Fmzier. 

1773. 

Jonatliau  Greenleat. 

1782. 

Nathaniel  Ti«cy. 

1774. 

Jonathan  Greenleaf. 

Jonathan  Titcomb. 

1776. 

Jonathan  Greenleaf. 

Tridtram  Dalton. 

Stephnn  Cross. 

1783. 

Jonathan  Titcomb. 

Benj.  Greenleaf,  excused. 

Stephen  Cross. 

1776. 

Jonathan  Jackson. 

1784. 

Tristram  Dalton. 

Tristram  Dalton. 

ItiifuM  King. 

John  Luwell. 

1785. 

Edwanl  Wigglesworth 

MoKes  Little. 

Bufus  King. 

1777. 

Jonathan  Greenleaf. 

Tristnim  Dalton. 

Jonathan  Jackson. 

1786 

Jonathan  Titcomb. 

Stcjihon  Cross, 

Stephen  Cross. 

Moses  Fnizier. 

1787. 

Daniel  Kilbam. 

Jacob  Boarilman. 

1788. 

Jonathan  Greenleaf. 

1778. 

Jonathan  (Jreenleaf. 

Theophilus  Parsons. 

Stephen  CroM. 

Wm.  Cooml*. 

Jonathan  Titconib, 

Jonathan  Marsh. 

Mows  Fnisier. 

1789. 

Wni.  CoomlKS. 

Wm.  Cooml>8, 

Theophilus  Parsous. 

NEWBURYPORT. 
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Jonnthnn  Mnrsh. 

Wm.  B.  Bannister. 

Solomon  H.  Currier. 

I860.  Frederick  J.  Coffin. 

1700.  Joiiathmi  Givenlcaf. 

Itume  Atiunis. 

183S.   

George  Goodwin. 

Tlu'opliilns  l'tirtK»i8. 

Isaac  Stone. 

1S3G.    Isaac  Stone. 

Joshua  Hale. 

Joimthnu  Miirsh. 

SjtniiU'I  Newman. 

Cluirlis  n.  Balch. 

1801.  Albert  Currier. 

1791.    Same. 

Wui.  Cliaso. 

Geui-ge  Liirtt. 

Caleb  Cushing. 

1792.   Enoch  Titcomb. 

Samuel  h.  Knapp. 

1837.   Joseph  B,  Jlorse. 

1802.  John  D.  Pike. 

StepluMi  Crosa. 

1813. 

Same,  witliout  Mr.  Gunni- 

1838.   Joseph  B.  Morse. 

Caleb  Cushing. 

Jiisiiih  Smith. 

son. 

Henry  W.  Kinsman. 

George  J.^George. 

1793.   Em>ch  Titcomb. 

1814. 

Same,  witliout  Mr.  Bannis- 

Thomas M.  Clark. 

1863.  George  Goodwin. 

1794.   Same. 

ter. 

Samuel  L.  Pliimmer. 

Albert  W.  Stevens. 

1795.    Same. 

1816. 

Jonatlian  Gage. 

1839.    Joseph  B.  Jlorse. 

1864.  Henry  W.  Mouiton. 

1796.    Siimo. 

Steplien  Howard. 

James  Blood. 

Tliomas  C.  Goodwin. 

1797.   Siime. 

Isaac  .\»lam9. 

Joseph  Couch. 

Albert  W.  Stevens. 

1798.  Slime. 

Samuel  L.  Ivnapp. 

1840.  Ebenezer  Bradbur}'. 

18G5.  Tlionias  C.  Goodwin. 

1799.    Enoch  Titcomb. 

Wm.  Cliase,  .Ir. 

Frederick  I.  Coffin. 

Richard  S.  Spofford,  Jr, 

Wui.  Coombs. 

Kbenezer  Jlosely. 

George  Lunt. 

180C,  Eben  F.  Stone. 

Jonathan  Slanh. 

KJward  S.  Rand. 

1841.    Wm.  Davis. 

Rufus  Adams. 

Joshua  Carter. 

1816. 

Same,  with  Wm.  Chi\ae  in 

Isaac  H.  Boardman. 

George  W.  Woodwell. 

ISfiO.    Same. 

place  of  Wm.  Chase,  Jr. 

Henry  C.  Perkins. 

1807.  George  W.  Jackman,  Jr, 

1801.   Enoch  Titcomb. 

1817. 

Kbenezer  aiosoly. 

1842.  John  M.  Cooper. 

George  W.  Woodwell. 

Wm.  Coombs. 

Stephen  Howard. 

Edward  Toppan,  Jr. 

Rufus  Adams. 

Jnuathan  Marsh. 

1818. 

Same. 

Nathaniel  Foster. 

1868.  David  T.  Woodwell. 

Wm.  Rirtlett. 

1819. 

Abner  Wood. 

1843.    Isaac  H.  Boardman. 

Horace  Choate. 

1802.    Williiim  Coombs. 

Ebenezer  Mosely. 

Ebenezer  Bradbury. 

Joseph  N.  Rolfe. 

Jonathan  Marsh. 

George  Jenkins. 

Charlea  II.  Bakh. 

1809.  David  T.  Woodwell. 

William  Bartlet. 

Stephen  Howard. 

1844.   Frederick  I.  CoiBn. 

Horace  Choate. 

George  Bradbury. 

Stephen  W.  Marston. 

John  Coombs. 

George  J.  L.  Colby. 

1803.  Jonathan  Marsh. 

Edward  S.  Rand. 

Benjamin  R.  Knapp. 

1870.  George  J.  L.  Colby, 

Jeremiah  Nelson. 

1820. 

Stephen  Howard. 

1845.   None. 

Nathaniel  Pierce, 

Nicholas  Johnson. 

Stephen  W.  Marston. 

1846.    Ebenezer  Bradbury. 

Moses  H.  Fowler. 

Thomus  Carter. 

1821. 

Stephen  W.  Marston. 

Caleb  Cushing. 

1871.  Robert  Couch. 

Thos.  M.  Clark. 

Abner  Wood. 

1847.    Ebenezer  Bradbury. 

George  W.  Clark. 

Mark  Fritz. 

1823. 

Same. 

1818.    Ebenezer  Bradbury. 

Wm.  Cushing. 

180*.   Same. 

1823. 

John  Men-ill. 

Henry  W.  Kinsman. 

1872,  Robert  Couch. 

1805.   Jonathan  Marsh. 

Joho  Cofiin, 

Ralph  C.  Huse. 

George  W.  Clark. 

Nicholas  Pike. 

1824. 

Same. 

1S49.   Jeremiah  Colman. 

Benjamin  C.  Currier. 

Andrew  Krothingbam. 

1825. 

Ebenezer  Shillaber. 

Ralpli  C.  Huse. 

1873.  Benjamin  C.  Currier. 

Bishop  Norton. 

John  Coffin. 

Mark  Symons. 

Joseph  B.  Morse. 

Ed.  St.  Loe  Livermore. 

Oilcb  Cushing. 

1850.  Jeremiah  Colman. 

Elbridge  G.  Kelley. 

Edward  Little. 

18^6. 

John  Coffin. 

Edward  Toppan,  Jr. 

1874.  Benjamin  C.  Currier. 

Jonattian  Gage, 

Robert  Cross. 

Isaac  Stevens. 

Micliael  Atkisson. 

1806.  Joimthau  Gage. 

1827. 

M'm.  Farria. 

1851.  Isaac  H.  Boardman. 

1875.  Caleb  B.  Huso. 

Edward  Little. 

Stephen  W.  Marston. 

Sloses  Davenport. 

Blichael  Atkisson. 

Ed.  St.  Loe  Livermore. 

1828. 

Wm.  Fan-is. 

Amos  Wood. 

1870.  Eben  F.  Stone. 

Mark  Fitz. 

Caleb  Cushing. 

18.12.  Wm.  E.  Currier. 

Caleb  B.  Huse. 

Andrew  Frothingham. 

Ebenezer  Bradbury. 

Jloses  Davenport. 

1877.  Eben.  F.  Storle. 

Stephen  Howard. 

Stei)hen  W.  Marston. 

Amos  Wood. 

John  W.  Ricker. 

John  Pearson. 

Whittingham  Gilman. 

1853.  Win.  E.  Currier. 

1878.  Benjamin  F.  Atkisson. 

1807.  S^me,  without    Mr.   Liver- 

1829. 

Wm.  Farris. 

Henry  W.  Kinsman, 

Samson  Levy. 

more. 

Charles  H.  Bakh. 

Amos  Wood. 

1879.  Eben  F.  Stoue. 

1808.    Mark  Fitz. 

Stephen  W.  Marston. 

1854.  Wm.  II.  Huso. 

Amos  CofRn. 

Jonathan  Gage. 

Abner  Wood. 

Daniel  M.  Reed. 

1880.  Amos  Coffin. 

Andrew  Frothinghnm. 

Henry  Frothingham. 

Joshua  D.  Robinson. 

Edward  P.  Shaw. 

John  Pearson. 

Wm.  S.  Allen. 

1855.  Joshua  I).  Robinson. 

1881.  John  P.  Coombs. 

Stephen  Howard. 

1830. 

Same,    with    George    Lnnt 

Daniel  M.  Reed. 

Edw-ard  P.  Shaw. 

ThoB.  31.  Clark. 

and  Ebenezer  Bnidbury  in 

Wm.  H.  Huso. 

1882.  John  P.  Coombs. 

AbnerWood. 

place  of  Wm.  S.'  Allen  and 

1856.  Tliomas  Atwood. 

Thomas  C.  Simpson. 

John  Peabody. 

Abner  Wood. 

Harvey  Kimball. 

1883.  Henry  M.  Cross. 

1809.    Same,  with  Joseph  Dana  in 

18:U. 

Charles  U.  Balch. 

David  Wood. 

Georgo  P.  Bishop. 

place  of  31r.  Ciark. 

Wm.  Farris 

1857.  Caleb  Cushing. 

1884.  Henry  M.  Cross. 

1810.    Mark  Fitz. 

Thos,  M.  Clark. 

R.  8.  Spofford,  Jr. 

Willard  J.  Hale. 

Andrew  Frothingham. 

William  Davis. 

1858.  Caleb  Cushing. 

1885.  Edward  A.  Mosely. 

Jonathan  Gage. 

Wm.  S.  Allen. 

Wintlirop  0.  Evans, 

Daniel  M.  Felch. 

Stephen  Howard. 

1832. 

Caleb  Cushing. 

R.  S.  Spotford,  Jr. 

1880.  Daniel  M.  Felch. 

John  Peabody. 

Charles  H.  Batch. 

1859.  Enocli  S.  Williams. 

Edward  A.  Mosely. 

Joseph  Dana. 

Wm.  S.  Allen. 

John  Wood-well. 

Ebenezer  Gunnison. 

Wm.  Davis. 

Samuel  H.  Foster. 
Wm.  B.  Bannister. 
1811.    Same,  with  Isaac  Stone  and 

1833. 

Moses  P.  Palish. 

Will.  Farris. 

Same,  with  Elienezor  Sloeoly 

Newburyport  entered  its 
period.     Tlie  committee 

municipal  life  at  a  critical 
chosen   at   the   meeting  iu 

Isaac  Adams  in  place  of 

in  place  of  Mr.  Parish. 

Februarj',   1764,  to  consid 

er  the  question  of  public 

Mr.  Dana  and  Mr.  Pea- 

1834. 

Ebenezer  Mosely. 

schools,  reported   recomm 

endations  to    the  town  in 

body. 
1812.   Jonathan  Gage. 

Charles  H.  Batch. 
Will.  S.  Allen. 

March,  and  these  were   n 

0  sooner  adopted  and   the 

Stephen  Howard. 

Wm.  Davis. 

machinery  of  town  govern 

mcnt  put  in  motion,  than 

Ebenezer  GuDoisoD. 

Tristram  CoflAn. 

the  popular  mind  became 

abs-jrbed  by  anxiety  con- 
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cerning  the  condition  of  public  affairs.  The  spark  of 
liberty,  which  was  kindlofl  by  the  unfriendly  attitude 
and  acts  of  Parliament  and  the  crown,  was  destined 
to  burst  into  a  consuming  flame.  No  small  part  of 
the  capital  of  the  merchants  was  invested  in  trade 
with  the  French  and  Spanish  West  Indies,  and 
large  importations  of  sugar  and  molasses  were  con- 
stantly received,  givin^^  occupation  to  many  mechan- 
ics and  laborers  and  adding  wealth  and  prosperity  to 
the  town.  During  the  first  year  after  the  incorpor- 
ation of  Newburyport,  heavy  duties  were  impo>ed  on 
these  articles,  and  British  naval  officers  were  made 
officers  of  revenue  to  enforce  with  vigor  the  revenue 
laws.  Thus  a  serious  check  was  given  to  a  trade  be- 
fore large  and  prosperous,  and  the  first  of  a  series  of 
misfortunes  was  experienced,  which  only  the  cl»  se  of 
a  long  and  disheartening  war  partially  terminated. 
In  the  next  year  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  no  writing  was  valid  which 
did  not  bear  a  stani])  on  its  face.  Every  deed,  ship's 
clearance,  will,  contract  and  other  papers  entering 
into  the  business  of  every-day  life  required  a  stamp 
varying  in  price  from  a  half-penny  to  six  pounds. 
The  indignation  of  the  colonics  at  this  infringement 
on  their  rights  was  so  strong,  that  before  any  stamps 
were  paid  i'of  or  used  in  Newburyport,  the  obnoxioua 
act  was  repealed.  The  bitter  opposition  of  the  citizens 
of  the  young  town  to  this  act  was  displayed  to  a 
marked  degree.  By  the  more  excited  it  manifested 
itself  in  noisy  demonstrations  and  in  hangini;  and 
burning  the  effigy  of  the  stamp  distributor.  By  the 
wiser  and  more  calm,  efforts  were  made,  through  legiti- 
mate channels,  to  convince  the  government  of  the 
inexpediency  and  injustice  of  the  act  and  the  neces- 
sity of  its  immediate  abrogation.  A  town-meeting  was 
hebl  on  the  2lst  of  October,  1765,  and  an  address  to 
Dudley  Atkins,  the  representative  of  Newburyport  to 
the  General  Court,  was  adopted,  with  instructions  as 
to  his  course  of  action  in  the  premises,  of  which  the 
following  are  extracts : 

"Wo  havo  Uie  most  luyal  Bcntiiiionbi  of  our  gmclous  King  nnd  Ills 
illiiMlriouii  fHiuity  ;  we  Iiavo  the  bigliost  rovcreiico  uinl  estfuiii  for  that 
iiiiiot  august  body,  tho  PtirliiiiiKMit  of  Grout  Brituiii ;  and  we  have  an 
ardi-nt  nffectioii  for  our  brethren  at  liomo ;  wo  have  always  regarded 
tlu'ir  iiitt'icDtoilsoiir  own,  and  cMti'i'inod  our  own  proHp^-rity  as  uecesearily 
united  with  tlu-irs.  Henco  it  is  that  we  liuvt-  tho  groiitcot  coiu-crn  at 
Bonn-  nicasuroH  adopted  hy  tlir-  late  ministry  and  «onn'  lato  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  wo  approhiMid  in  tlu-lr  tendency  will  deprive  ns  of  some  of 
our  eflJWMitial  and  high-prized  liherlies.  Tho  Stamp  Act,  In  a  peculiar 
niannor,  wo  esteem  a  grievance,  as  hy  tt  we  are  suhjeclod  to  a  heavy 
tax,  to  which  are  annexed  very  scvoro  x^'imlt'*^".  ami  the  recovery  of 
forfeitures,  IntMirred  !>y  the  broach  of  it.  Is  In  a  manner  which  the 
Knglinh  conslltulion  abhors,  that  Is,  without  a  trial  by  jury,  ancl  In  a 
court  <»f  adnilmlly.  Tliat  a  peupio  sboultl  Imj  taxed  at  the  will  of 
another,  wluHhor  of  on«*  man  or  many,  without  their  connent  In  person 
or  by  represenlative,  (s  rank  slavery.  .  .  The  embarrasflments  on  otir 
trarlo  are  great,  and  the  ncarcity  of  cush  arising  therefrom  is  such  that 
hy  tlu>  execntton  of  the  Stamp  Act  we  should  bo  druim'd  in  a  very  Utile 
time  of  that  nu'dluni,  the  consequenro  of  which  is,  that  our  commorco 
must  stagnate  and  our  lalmrers  starve. 

"Tbes-,  ftir,  art*  our  sentinu'iits  on  (his  occasion  ;  nor  can  wo  think 
tluit  tliu  distresses  we  havit  painte4l  are  tlie  creatures  of  our  Imagina- 
tion. .  .  .  We,  therefore,  the  freeliolderi  anil  other  Inhabitants  of  this 
town,  being  legally  lutsembled,  take  this  opportunity  to  decbire  our  just 


expectations  from  yoa,  which  aire — That  you  will,  to  the  utmost  of  your 
ability,  use  your  influence  in  the  General  Assembly  that  the  rights  and 
itrivileges  of  this  Province  may  be  jireserved  inviolate;  and  that  the 
sacred  deposit  we  have  received  from  our  ancestors  may  be  handed 
down,  without  infringement,  to  our  posterity  of  tha  latest  generations  ; 
That  you  endeavor  that  all  measures,  consistent  with  our  loyalty  to  the 
best  of  Kingti,  may  be  taken  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  above 
grievous  innovations,  and  that  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  may  be 
obtained  by  a  most  dntifnt  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  most  spirited  remon- 
strance against  it ;  That  you  do  not  consent  to  any  new  or  unprecedented 
grants,  but  endeavor  that  the  greatest  frugality  and  economy  may  take 
place  on  the  distribution  of  the  public  monies,  remembering  the  great 
expense  this  war  has  involved  us  in,  and  the  dttbt  incurred  thereby 
which  remains  undischarged  ;  That  you  will  consult  and  promote  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary,  in  this  dillicult  time,  to  prevent  the 
Course  of  justice  from  being  stayed  and  the  commerce  of  the  Province 
standing  still;  That,  if  occjision  sliuU  olTer,  you  bear  testimony  in 
behalf  of  this  town  against  all  seditious  ami  mobbish  insurrections,  and 
express  our  abhorrence  of  all  breaches  of  the  peacS,  and  that  you  will 
readily  concur  in  any  constitutional  measures  that  utay  be  necessary  to 
secure  the  public  tranquillity." 

But  confidence  and  2>eace  of  mind  did  not  long 
continue  after  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  The 
government  at  home  had  learned  nothing  from  the 
lesson  which  the  history  of  that  act  should  have 
taught.  In  1767  a  tax  was  laid  by  Parliament  on 
paper,  glass,  painterV  colors,  tea  and  other  merchan- 
dise, and  tbe  old  spirit  of  opposition  to  injustice  and 
oppression  was  again  arou^^ed  in  the  province.  The 
tax  on  tea  was  especially  obnoxious,  as  that  was  an 
article  of  every  day  household  use,  and  was  felt  by 
every  man  and  woman  in  every  town  alike.  It  is  a 
story  of  tradition,  though  not  of  definite  history,  that 
the  first  destruction  of  tea  took  pbicc  in  Newbury- 
]>(»rt,  and  that  a  considerable  quantity  was  seized  and 
burned  in  Market  Square  under  the  direction  of 
Eleazer  Johnson,  a  prominent  ship-builder  of  the 
time. 

But  neither  did  the  cupidity  for  the  importation 
of  tea  cease  nor  its  continued  destruction,  as  the 
following  protest  from  tiie  Conunittee  of  Safety,  pre- 
sented to  the  town  in  1775,  will  show  : 

"  To  Ute  Inhabitant*  of  Netcburypori  in  Totvn  meeting  aesembled. 

"  Gentl<nne»y — Your  Committee  of  Safely,  who  are  also  appointed  a 
Committee  of  Inspection  to  see  that  the  Itesolves  of  the  l^ontinental 
Congress  are  carried  into  execution,  have,  with  constjincy  and  cheerful- 
uess,  attended  on  the  duties  of  (heir  appointment,  being  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  the  Trust  reposed  in  thorn,  and  they  hope  the  Town  in 
general  have  approved  of  their  conduct.  They  have  met  with  only  one 
obstruction  In  their  proceedings,  wlilch  they  think  needful  to  lay  befor« 
you,  as  their  future  inlluence  and  dctermitiation  de|KMi<l  on  the  senti- 
mentsof  the  Town  thereon.  Some  time  ago  a  small  4|uantity  of  tea  was 
brought  in  here  in  violation  of  tbe  Continental  Association,  which  the 
Committee  took  into  their  custody  and  liad  ileposited  in  tbe  Powder 
House  in  order  that  it  might  lie  kept  secure  until  the  Town  or  the  Com- 
mittee abould  determine  something  further  respecting  It,  but  before 
ther*' was  an  up|K>rtunily  therefor,  some  of  our  inhabitants,  in  a  very 
sudden  and  hasty  manner,  laitl  hands  on  It  and  destroyed  it.  Now,  your 
Committee  apprehend  that  it  will  be  very  unsafe  for  them  to  take  into 
their  care  any  kind  of  gotKls  that  may  in  future  be  lntro<iuced  in  the 
like  dlsnrtlerly  manner,  provided  they  niunt  bo  expotivd  to  the  same  fate. 
Wherefore  they  desire  the  opinion  of  the  Town  upon  the  matter. 

*'  By  onler  of  the  Committee. 

"  Kdw.  Harris,  Cler^V 

In  response  to  the  imposition  of  these  new  taxes 
the  Boston  merchants  jtroposcd,  in  a  circular  sent  to 
the  various  seaport  towns,  a  non-importation  agree- 
ment.      An    answer     to    this   circular,    written   by 
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John   Lowell,  waa  adopted  at  a  town-meeting  held 
March  10,  17()S,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

"Tho  roniiiiiltoo  IK'S  It-'iivo  to  ivport.  Hint  tht-y  ixre  of  opinion  that 
the  subject*  tlieivin  coiitaineil  (ie^erve  tin-  most  serious  attention  of  tlio 
town  in  particiilur.  as  well  iis  of  the  puMic  in  genonil.  This  town  lias 
been  in  a  grt>at  measure  supported  for  nmny  years  past  by  ttie  bniliiin^ 
of  shiiw,  wliicli  have  been  pureliased  mostly  by  tlie  inhabitants,  an<t  for 
the  use  of  Great  Britain,  Tho  manner  in  wliieh  wo  have  been  paid  for 
our  ships  has  been  mainly  by  Uritish  manulactures.  So  that  the 
imiH^rtatiou  and  puivhase  of  these,  and  our  staple  business,  if  we  may  so 
expri'ss  it,  have  been  almost  inseparably  united.  It  is  witli  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  a  luimber  of  people,  who  have  for  the  nn'St  part  of  their 
lives  been  used  to  a  particular  eiufiloyment,  can  suddenly  strike  into  a 
tiew  channel,  and  carry  on  a  business  to  which  they  have  always  been 
strangers. 

"  Hence,  though  we  highly  respect  the  town  of  Boston  for  its  zealous 
attachment  to  the  liberties  of  the  country,  and  are  ready  to  assist  them 
in  all  measures  to  which  prudence  may  direct,  we  cannot  think  it  can 
consist  with  the  prudence  and  jM^licy  of  this  town  to  join  in  their  par- 
ticular resvdutions  resfjc-cting  the  importation  and  purchase  of  he 
enumerated  articles  of  British  manufacture.  And  not  only  from  this 
princifde,  but  from  one  less  selfish,  we  cannot  wish  that  the  frequent 
and  mutual  intercourse  which  lias  hitherto  subsisted  between  Great 
Britain  and  us  should  abate.  'Tis  but  of  late  that  we  regarded  Great 
Britain  with  all  the  respectful  affection  of  a  child  to  its  parent ;  and 
though  by  some  late  measures,  which  we  conceive  to  be  highly  mis- 
judged, there  seems  to  have  arisen  a  cloud,  which  obscures  the  true 
interests  of  the  nation  from  the  eyes  of  those  at  the  helm,  we  csnnot  but 
expect,  as  well  as  iniiwtiently  desire,  that  it  will  be  soon  removed,  and 
a  mutual  confidence  be  established  on  the  firmest  foundation. 

*•  In  the  meantime,  as  jealousy,  in  a  constitution  like  the  British,  is 
the  gre.t  preserving  principle,  we  think  it  necessary  to  be  watchful 
against  any  encroachments  on  our  rights  aa  Englishmen  and  freemen, 
and  to  be  uniformly  and  resolutely  determined  that  these  shall  not  be 
infringed,  whil^  our  fortunes,  or  eveu  our  lives  continue." 

The  tone  of  both  the  instructions  to  Dudley  Atkins 
concerning  the  Stamp  Act  and  the  above  answer  to 
the  circular  of  the  Boston  merchants  concerning  non- 
importation displays  the  cautious,  conservative  spirit 
prevailing  in  Newburyport.  This  spirit  no  doubt 
had  ils  root  in  tlie  large  material  interests  whose 
welfare  or  ruin  depended  on  the  solution  of  the 
great  question  of  the  time.  But  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  those  interests  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town 
and  the  comfort  of  its  people  emphasizes  the  unsel- 
fish patriotism  which  finally  settled  the  question,  by 
the  sacrifice  of  business  and  wealth  to  the  great 
principle  of  popular  freedom. 

As  in  every  great  crisis,  there  was  a  tide  which 
seemed  to  have  a  power  and  will  of  its  own,  and  the 
tide  which  was  now  at  the  flood  was  setting  with  re- 
sistless force  and  breaking  down  all  barriers  which 
prudence  or  conservatism  might  impose.  The  Home 
Government,  performing  unconsciously  its  part  in  the 
great  movement  which  Providence  was  directing, 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  free  popular  govern- 
ment, persisted  in  its  policy,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1768 
non-importation  was  agreed  on  by  the  merchants  of 
the  province.  At  a  meeting  held  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1709,  the  town  approved  of  the  agreement,  and 
voted  to  further  and  maintain  the  same  and  to  consid- 
er any  person  who  should  evade  it  an  enemy  to  his 
country.  In  March,  1770,  it  was  voted-  by  the  town 
not  to  buy  or  use  any  foreign  tea  ;  in  January,  1773, 
Jonathan  Greenleaf,  the  representative  to  the  Geni;r- 
al  Court,  was  instructed  "  to  use  his  utmost  endeavors 


to  procure  a  full  and  complete  redress  of  all  our  public 
grievances;"  in  December,  1775,  a  letter  to  the  Boston 
Committee  of  Corresijondence  was  ad()i>ted  in  town 
meeting,  assuring  them  of  assistance  and  support,  and 
finally  in  May,  177(5,  the  town  voted  "  That  if  the  hon- 
orable Congress  should,  for  the  safety  of  the  United 
Colonies,  declare  them  independent  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain,  this  town  will  with  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes support  them  in  the  measure." 

Thus  Newburyport  and  its  piople  floated  with  the 
tide.  Along  the  seaboard  of  Massachusetts,  notwith- 
standing the  great  interests  which  needed  to  be  sacrific- 
ed, there  was  no  town  so  free  from  Loyalists  or  Tories,  as 
they  were  called.  Indeed,  Newburyport  was  a  striking 
exception  to  the  rule,  so  far  as  seaports  were  concerned. 
Boston  and  Salem  and  Ipswich  had  their  numerous 
Loyalists,  and  it  is  said  that  in  Plymouth,  where  the 
business  of  its  merchants  was  very  similar  to  that  of 
those  in  Newburyport,  James  Warren  was  almost  the 
only  man  of  social  standing  who  was  an  outspoken 
and  active  supporter  of  the  Revolutionary  movement. 
In  Marshfield  the  loyal  feeling  was  sufficiently  strong 
at  first  to  control  the  actions  and  votes  of  its  town- 
meetings,  and  on  the  20th  of  February,  177-5,  it  was 
voted  "  not  to  adhere  to  or  be  bound  by  the  resolves 
and  recommendations  of  the  Concord  Provincial  Con- 
gress or  any  illegal  assemblies  whatever." 

But  in  Newburyport  it  has  never  been  claimed  that 
more  than  four  persons  were  tainted  with  loyally,  and 
neither  of  these  was  a  merchant.  These  were  Daniel 
Farnam,  Bishop  Edward  Bass,  Dr.  Jones  and  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Frye.  Frye  left  the  country  and  went 
to  Scotland  ;  the  bishop  and  Dr.  Jones  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  or  gave  satisfaction  to  the  C-immitteeof 
Correspondence,  and  Cal.  Farnam  remained  the  only 
prominent  and  confessed  Loyalist  in  the  town.  The 
charge  of  loyalty  against  Bishop  Edward  Bass  has 
never  been  proved.  Hon.  Eben  F.  Stone  has  discov- 
ered in  a  collection  of  old  papers,  which  he  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine,  evidence  both  for  and  against 
the  charge.  In  an  old  letter  written  by  Henry  Atkins, 
an  ofiicerofthe  Newburyport  Custom-House,  in  the 
service  of  the  crown,  his  loyalty  is  strongly  claimed  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  a  letter  dated  May  24,  1783,  from 
Col.  Peter  Frye,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  for  many 
years  a  resident  of  Ipswich,  then  living  as  a  refugee 
L'lyalist  at  the  Middlest-x  Hospital,  Suftblk  County, 
England,  states  that  it  was  said  by  the  people  of  New- 
buryport, after  the  death  of  Col.  Farnam,  that  the 
town  was  purified  and  had  not  a  Loyalist  in  it.  A  let- 
ter from  Samuel  Peters,  dated  June  19, 1783,  says  that 
Messerve,  collector  of  Portsmouth,  and  Samuel  Porter, 
a  lawyer  of  Salem,  "  agree  that  there  never  was  known 
10  be  in  Newburyport  more  than  fi;ur  loyal  subjects, 
one  of  whom  went  oS'  to  Scotland,  Col.  Farnam  was 
killed  by  the  rebels,  Mr.  Bass  and  Dr.  Jones  gave  sat- 
isfaction to  the  rebels  and  remained  there.' 

At  any  rate,  Edward  Bass,  the  bishop  was,  suspect- 
ed.    He  was  at  that  time,  however,  not  a  bishop,  but 
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rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church.  He  was  born  in  Dor- 
chester, November  2.3,  172(>,  and  grach-.ated  at  Har- 
vard in  174-1.  He  taught  scliool  after  his  graduation 
until  1747,  and  tlien  pursued  the  study  of  theology 
until  17.")1.  In  1752  he  became  the  associate  of  Rev. 
Matthias  Plant  at  St.  Paul's,  and  went  to  London, 
where  he  was  ordained  l)y  Dr.  Sherlock,  then  bishop 
of  London,  and  returned  at  once  to  begin  his  pastoral 
work.  In  1789  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and 
in  179G  he  was  unanimously  chosen  at  a  convention 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churches  of  Massachusetts 
to  be  their  bishop.  He  was  consecrated  May  7, 1797, 
by  the  bishops  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Mary- 
land, and  at  a  later  date  was  chosen  also  bishop  of 
the  Episcopal  Churches  of  Rhode  Island  and  New 
Hampshire.  He  died  in  Newburyport  September  10, 
1803,  having  served  as  rector  of  St.  Paul's  fifty-one 
years. 

Daniel  Farnam  or  Farnham,  the  only  unqualified 
Loyalist  in  the  town,  was  born  in  York,  Maine,  in 
1719.  He  was  a  son  of  Daniel  Farnham,  a  native  of 
Andover,  Massachusetts,  and  was  fitted  for  college  by 
Kev.  Samuel  Moody,  of  York,  who  was  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Caleb  Moody,  of  Newburyport.  Mr. 
Farnham  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1739  and  studied 
law  with  Edmund  Trowbridge,  who  was  considered 
the  best  lawyer  of  his  time,  and  who  held  a  seat  on  the 
bench  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  from  171)7 
until  his  resignation,  in  1775.  In  July,  1740,  soon 
after  his  graduation,  he  married  Sybil,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Angier,  of  Watertown,  and  granddaugh- 
ter of  Rev.  Uriau  Oakes,  president  of  Harvard  College 
from  April  5,  1675,  to  July  2,  1681.  After  his  admis- 
sion to  practice  he  removed  to  Newburyport,  or,  as  it 
then  was,  the  "  Port "  of  Newbury,  and  began  his 
professional  life.  It  is  believed  that  at  that  time 
there  wjus  no  lawyer  east  of  Salem.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  industry  and  boundless  activity,  both  control- 
ling a  large  professional  business  and  taking  a  leading 
part,  in  the  direction  and  management  of  public  alfairs. 
About  1750  he  bought  a  lot  of  land  of  Abiel  Somerby, 
where  the  Kelley  school-house  now  stands,  and  there 
erected  a  large  sijuare  dwelling-house  in  the  slyle  of 
the  colonial  period.  It  stood  a  little  back  from  the 
street,  with  three  tine  elm-trees  in  front,  and  the  gar- 
den was  inclosed  by  a  solid  brick  wall,  which  gave  a 
substantial  appearance  to  the  whole  estate. 

Col.  Farnham  was  a  public-spirited  man,  and  was 
at  the  head  of  every  important  improvement  in  and 
about  his  adopted  town.  He  was  one  of  the  leading 
signers  to  the  petition  for  the  incorporation  of  New- 
buryport, the  person  to  whom  the  warrant  for  iU 
first  town-meeting  was  directed,  the  moderator  of  its 
first  annual  meeting,  and  the  chairman  of  its  first 
Board  of  Selectmen.  Hon.  Ehen  F.  Stone,  from 
whose  manuscript  sketch  of  Col.  Farnham  the 
writer  Inus  already  freely  drawn,  says  that, 

"  lu  tlitf  curly  ipociiil  tiiooUuva  of  tbv  town   relutiug   tu  tlio  BUiup  act 


and  other  measures  of  Enj;land  to  extort  a  revenue  from  the  colonies, 
before  all  hopeof  a  peucuablo  uitjustment  of  tlic  controversy  wiia  aban- 
doned, by  toiik  ail  actlvo  and  importiutt  part.  But  when  the  oppo.4ttion 
of  the  Province  tu  the  pilicy  of  the  Crown  had  (lassed  the  point  consis- 
tent with  loyalty,  and  every  citizen  was  compelled  to  choose  between 
two  courses,  neither  of  which  w.is  free  from  doubt  and  peril,  Col. 
Farnbani,  like  the  great  majority  of  those  who  were  well  situated  uuder 
the  subsisting  relations  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Government  of 
England,  and  who  could  lind  in  the  alleged  grievances  no  sufficient  ex- 
cuse fur  disloyalty  or  rebellion,  remained  true  to  his  principles  and 
sto«Hlby  the  King.  Ardent,  higb-spirited  and  impetuous,  he  disdained 
to  yield  to  the  suggestions  of  prudence,  which  controlled  the  coluluct  of 
some  of  his  frienils,  and  bohlly  denounced  the  loading  whigs  and  liberty 
men  as  law-breakers  and  rebels." 

He  died  at  his  home  in  M;iy,  177G.  The  sugges- 
tion that  he  was  killed  by  the  rebels  is  sufficiently 
silenced  by  the  following  letter  written  by  his  son-iu- 
law.  Dr.  Micajah  .Sawyer,  to  another  son-in-law,  Rev. 
Mr.  Weld,  of  Braiutree  : 

'*  Newdurvport,  18  May,  1777. 
'*  Dear  Sir, — By  this  I  am  to  inform  you  of  the  dreadful  news  of  the 
death  of  your  late  honored  father.   Col.  Farnliam,  after  a  short  sickness, 
in  which  the  symptoms  were  violent  and  the  progress  irresistibly  rapid  ; 
for  a  more  particular  account  I  must  refer  you  to  Dr.  Smith. 

"  JI.    S.lWYEtt." 

Before  the  exigencies  of  the  Revolutionary  period 
had  actually  arisen,  the  town  had  gone  on  perfecting 
the  operations  of  its  municipal  machinery  and  was  in 
a  good  condition  to  meet  the  storm.  A  little  dissatis- 
faction, however,  with  the  new  state  of  things,  had 
occasionally  existed  and  several  feeble  atterapt.s  were 
made  to  bring  about  a  re-union  with  Newbury.  On 
one  of  the  trials  of  the  question  in  town-meeting,  fifty- 
two  were  found  to  vote  in  the  atfirinativeout  of  a  total 
of  three  hundred  and  fourteen.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that,  at  a  town-meeting  held  in  January,  1773,  it  was 
voted  to  change  the  name  of  the  town  to  "  Portland," 
what  is  now  "  Portland  "  being  then  "  Falmouth,"  and 
that  the  vote  has  never  been  either  taken  any  notice  of 
nor  repealed.  In  1774  the  first  stage-coach  in  the  coun- 
try, drawn  by  four  horses,  was  established  by  Ezra 
Lunt,  connecting  with  Boston  by  the  way  of  Salem 
and  making  three  trips  per  week. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  1774,  a  Committee  of 
Safety  and  Correspondence  was  appointed  by  the 
town,  consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen  : 


Hon.  Benjamin  Gix>enleaf. 
Tatrick  Tracy,  Ksqulre. 
Dr.  John  Sprugue. 
Willluni  Alkius,  Ksquiro. 
Capt.  James  Hudson. 
Mr.  blmund  Uartlett. 
Mr.  Italph  Cross,  Jr. 
Tristram  Daltoli,  Esq. 
Mr.  Kdwiird  Harris. 
Mr.  Enoch  Titconib,  Jr. 
Capt.  Jacob  Boarvllilan. 
Mr.  William  Teel. 
Mr.  Samuel  Tufts. 
Capt.  Miwes  Rogers. 
Mr.  Jonathan  Marsh. 


Dipt.  Jonathan  Greenloaf. 
Dr.  Miciyah  Stiwyer. 
Mr.  David  Moody. 
Mr.  John  Brumfield. 
Mr.  John  Stone. 
.Major  William  Coffin. 
Capt.  Thoiiliis  Thomas. 
Capt.  Ji»se|ib   Muse. 
Capt.  .Saiiuiel  Uatchelor. 
31r.  Closes  Nowell. 
Mr.  Jonatbau  Jackson. 
Mr.  Richard  Tilcoiub. 
Mr.  John  Herbert. 
Sir.  Jloses  Frazier. 
Capt.  Nicholas  Tracy. 


The  seizure  of  the  public  stores  at  Concord  by  the 
British  troops  and  the  battle  of  Lexington  were 
finally  the  signal  for  action.      On  the  receipt  of  the 
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news  at  Newburyport,  Capt.  Moses  Nowell  at  once 
imistored  his  company  of  militia  and  started  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  night  to  reuiler  assiidtance.  Their  service 
wjis  probably  only  for  a  few  days.  The  membei's  of 
this  company  were  as  follo\v«: 


Benjiitniii  IVrkiiis,  lieut. 
EliiiS  Davis,  liuut. 
Stopticii  .TonkiiK'4,  liuiU. 
P»ul  Lunt.  sorgt. 
Timothy  Foixi,  sergt. 
Willitiin  Atiur,  sjrgt. 
Samuel  Clurk,  seigt. 

Ji.>sopli  Ci\>ss. 
John  S^>mert>y. 
John  Wyntl. 
Win.  Shackford. 
Kdriiund  Pettungel. 
Timothy  Paliiu-r. 
Slichacl  Tnppnn. 
Mo9ea  Kimball. 
Thomas  Haynes. 
Mo!*es  Pidgeou. 
John  Brett. 
John  Chaao. 
John  Beckford. 
Vim.  McCliutock. 
Joeiah  Teel. 
Thomas  Gould. 
Joseph  Somerby. 
Sjimuel  Harris. 
Thomas  Morrill. 
David  liogers. 
Mo^'S  Xewmao. 
Edwanl  Tappau. 
Benjamin  Backley,  Jr. 
John  Adams. 
Edmund  Morse. 
Richard  Titcomb. 
Samuel  Wyatt. 
Wm.  Holliday. 
He/ekiah  Goodhue. 
Moses  Greenleaf. 
John  Little. 
Nathaniel  Mitchell. 
WtlliMn  Hazeltine. 
Thomas  Boardmaii. 
John  C.  Roberta. 
Joseph  Somerby,  Jr. 
Enoch  Moody, 
Benjamin  Eaton. 
Silas  Parker. 
John  Cook. 
Amos  Pearson. 
Wm.  Stickuey.  ' 

Stephen  Morse. 
John  Sleeper. 
Thomas  Haiumond. 
Thomas  ^lerrill. 
JftniLthan  Dole. 
Wm.  Damni. 
Jesse  Amory. 
John  Perry. 
Henry  W.  Tines. 
Thomas  Frothingham. 
Samuel  Nowell. 
John  Pottingel. 
Thomas  Leigh. 
Jacob  Knap. 
Benjamin  Greenleaf. 
Thomas  Gardner. 


Irivatei. 


Moses  Pike,  Corp. 
Nathaniel  Tilton,  corp. 
Nathaniel  Montgomery,  corp. 
Sanmel  Foster,  corp. 
Benjamin    Pearson,  drum,  and 

life. 
Richiril  Hale,  drum,  and  Me. 
Cilel.  Haskell,  drum,  and  fife. 

John  Kettle. 
Joseph  Toole. 
Stephen  Giddins. 
John  Stickney. 
Joshua  Mitchell. 
John  Hammond. 
Nathaniel  Warner. 
Isiiac  Frothingham. 
Zebulon  Titcomb. 
Jonathan  Carter. 
John  Ward  Brown. 
Jonathan  Ptuiner. 
Michael  Titcomb. 
Isaac  Slarble. 
Samuel  Huse. 
Paul  Noyes. 
John  Brown. 
John  Cheever. 
Nicholaii  Moody. 
Thomas  Weskom. 
Joseph  McHard. 
Wm.  Conner. 
Joseph  Herbert. 
Jacob  True. 
Joseph  Smith. 
Slayo  Greenleaf. 
David  Pearson. 
Samuel  Su'axy. 
Asa  Dickson. 
Joseph  Stickney. 
Philip  Johnson. 
John  Goodhue. 
Amos  Follansbee. 
Nathaniel  Smith. 
Lemuel  Coffin. 
Tristram  Plumer. 
Isjiac  Currier. 
Richard  Stockman. 
Samuel  Hall. 
Wm.  Faruham. 
Lewis  Gay, 
John  Holliday. 
Moses  Cross. 
Joseph  Davis. 
Moses  Moers. 
Francis  Rogers. 
Daniel  Somerby, 
James  Brown. 
Caleb  James. 
James  Forth . 
Amos  French. 
Roger  I^rd. 
Enoch  Plumer. 
John  Little. 
Nehemiah  Haskell. 
Joseph  Pearson. 
Moses  Fesscnden, 
Luke  Webster. 


It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  above  men  belonged 
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to  the  adjoining  towns,  as  it  hardly  seems  probable 
that  Newbiiryport  could  have  sent  in  one  company 
fifteen  oflicers  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  men. 
They  are  called,  however,  on  the  rolls  at  the  State- 
House,  Newburyport  men. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1775,  a  volunteer  company  was 
provided  with  accoutrements  by  the  town  and  marLhed 
to  join  Colonel  Moses  Little's  regiment  in  the  Con- 
tinental armv,  the  members  of  which  were  as  foUown: 


Ezra  Lunt,  capt. 
Paul  Lunt,  lieut. 
Nathl.  Montgomery,  lieut, 
Robert  Fowier,  sergt. 
Nathl.  Mitchell,  sergt. 
John  McLary,  sergt. 
Edmund  Morse,  sergt. 
Timothy  Palmer,  corp. 
Wm,  Hollailay,  corp. 
Moses  Kimball,  corp. 
Eliphalet  Pilsbury,  corp. 
Benj.  Pearson,  drummer. 
Benj.  Newman,  drummer. 
Bishop  Norton,  fifer. 
Caleb  Haokell,  fifer. 

Privates. 
Wra.  Coker. 
Wm.  Sbackford. 
Daniel  El  a. 
Thomas  Gould. 
Enoch  Pierce. 
Parker  Chase. 
Michael  Cogswell. 
Enoch  Richardson, 
Moses  Cross. 
John  Brown. 

Nathaniel  Stevens  Batson. 
John  Stickney. 
John  Sleeper. 
Moses  George. 
Sloses  Moores. 


Nathan  Smith. 
John   Perry. 
Robert  Haskell. 
Jt^hn  Smith. 
Thomas  Bolton. 
Samuel  Stickney. 
Joseph  Woods. 
Moses  Rogers. 
Josiah  Carr. 
Jolin  Goodhue. 
Abriih.im  Ivuowton. 
Jacob  True. 
Timothy  Condrew. 
Mayo  Greenleaf. 
David  Pearson, 
John  C.  Roberts. 
David  Rogers. 
Nathan   Warren. 
Samuel  Lankester. 
Enoch  Fort. 
Jesse  Emery. 
Thomas  Hammond. 
Bart.  L.  Spoouer. 
John  Matchett. 
Riclianl  Shay. 
Benj.  Davis. 
Scipper  Lunt. 
Moses  Nowell. 
John  Sbackford. 
James  Pinder. 
Richard  Goodwin. 
John  Chase. 


Another  volunteer  company  marched  for  Cam- 
bridge in  the  latter  part  of  May  to  join  the  Continen- 
tal army,  and,  with  the  company  of  Captain  Lunt, 
was  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  The  members  of 
the  company  were  as  follows  : 


Benj.  Perkins,  C:ipt. 
Jos.  Whittemure,  Lieiit. 
Stephen  Jenkius,  Lieut. 
Wm.  stickuey,  Eos. 
Samuel  Foster,  Sergt. 
Amos  Pearson,  Sergt. 
Thomas  Frothingham,  Sergt. 
Thomas  Wescomb,  Sergt 
John  Brazier,  Drummer. 
Richard  Hale,  Drummer. 
Isoiic  Howard,  Fifer. 
John  \V.  Folsom,  Fifer. 

Privates. 
Jonathan  Carter. 
Edward  Swain. 
Jeremiah  Smith. 
Moses  Wickes. 
Isaac  Frothingham. 
John  Dilaway. 
Charles  Jarvis. 
Stephen  Wyatt. 
John  Kettle. 
Josiah  Teel. 
Paul  Stevens. 


Joseph  Davis. 
Thomas  Merrill. 
Benj.  Eaton. 
Joseph  Stickney. 
Wm.    Conor. 
Solomon  Aubin. 
Joseph  Somerby  (2d). 
Nicholas  Titcomb. 
Silas  Parker. 
Closes  Carr. 
Amos  Hale . 
John  Brett. 
Jonathan  Norton. 
Moses  Newman. 
Thomas  Huynea. 
Aaron  Davis. 
Bentj.  E.  Knapp. 
Benj.  Perkins. 
Moses  Pidgeon. 
Daniel  Pike. 
Edmund  Rogers. 
Nathl.  Godfrey. 
Thos.  Boardman. 
Samuel  Cofliu. 
Zebulou  Titcomb. 
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Joeoph  Somerby. 

Joseph  PettingeL 

Other  enlistments  in  1775 

were  for  the  company 

Sunmel  llnrris. 
Jacob  Kimpp 

Makepeace  Colby. 
Jttcoli  Fuss. 

of  Captain  Jacob  Gerrish,  in 

Colonel  Moses  Little's 

Job II  Cook. 

Ja<ob  Willard. 

regiment, — 

Tboy.  Wynlt. 

Sinicon  Noyes. 

John  Choat. 

John  Stockman. 

Abruliiini  Toppnn. 

Patrick  Tracy. 

Eben  Choat. 

Benj.  Newman.  Drummer. 

Pbilip.lohufluD. 

M'm.  Page. 

Samuel  Place. 

John  Spinney,  Fifer. 

Abifl  Kent. 

Benj.  Cotton. 

Michael  Stockman. 

Joseph  Mitcbell. 

Daniel  Lane. 

Patrick  llnrringtoD. 

Shadrick  Ireland. 

The  following  were  miscellaneous  enlistments  : 

Jotwph  Noyee. 

Daniel  Sonicrby. 

Charloa  Butler. 

Benj.  11.  Toppan. 

Benj.  Marrinere. 

Samuel  Phipps. 

John  Comii. 

Benj.  McClenntng. 

John  Foster. 

Richard  Swan. 

J(i(<eph  Kuigbt. 

Michael  Titcomb. 

Patrick  Harrington. 

John  Smith. 

Jobu  Murray. 

Wm.  Elliot. 

Shedrick  Ireland. 

John  Stone. 

Samuel  Nelson. 

John  Murray. 
Solomon  Ofhn. 

Patrick  Tracy. 
John  York. 

Of  this   company 

at  the   battle   of  Bunker 

Hill, 

Wm.  Pottlo. 

Benj.  Clannen. 

Jonathan  Norton,  Amos  Pearson  and  Joseph  Whitte- 

Daniel  Pike. 

Charles  Butler. 

more  were  woijndcd, 

and  Samuel  Nelson  was  killed. 

Joseph  Ilarbott. 
William  Bay. 

William  Farnam. 

Another  company 

was  raised  and  marched  to  Cam- 

brid*;e  in  1775,  of  wh 

ich  the  following  were  the 

New- 

Enlistments  in  1776  for  three  years, — 

buryix>rt  members : 

W^m.  Noyos. 

Wnt.  Duggins. 

SamuL-l  GerrUb,  Capt 

Enoch  Boynton. 

Obadiah  Robertson. 

John  Lunt. 

Siliit)  Adaius,  Lieut. 

Nathaniel  Pearson. 

Stephen  Kent,  drummer. 

.Tnlin  Stockman,  Jr. 

Benj.  Stickiiey,  Lieut. 

Wni.  Searl. 

John  Fling. 

John  Brown. 

Puul  Sloody,  Scrgt. 

Jacob  Low,  Jr. 
Ricfiard  Martin. 

Cato  Sluided,  fifer. 

Chiia,  Jarvis. 

Priiaies. 

Benj.  Poor. 

Detachment  of  Captain  Moses  Nowell's  company 

Joseph  Dnnforth. 

Amos  Poor. 

stationed  at  Plum  Island  fron 

November  20,  1776,  to 

Jeduliub  Slickuey. 

Eliphalet  Poor. 

January,  1777, — 

John  Noyes. 

Stephen  Smith. 

Kftthuniel  Adams. 

John  Sawyer. 

Moses  Nowell,  capt. 

Mayo  Greenleaf. 

John  Currier. 

Abrnm  Tliorla. 

Jos.  Whittemore,  lieut. 

Beiy.  TopiMin. 

Jedediiih  Currier. 

Nalban  Adams. 

Nicholas  Titcomb,  lieut. 

Moses  Cleary. 

John  Cht'ni-y. 

Jacob  Uale. 

aioses  Pike,  eergt. 

Richard  Jackman. 

Jotwph  Cbnut. 

Jacob  Low. 

Enoch  Moody,  sergt. 

Trifitram  I'ilsbnry. 

Win.  Flood. 

Knoch  .'Vdams. 

Daniel  Knight,  scrgt. 

Isimc  Adams. 

Oliver  Goodridge. 

John  Turner. 

Bloses  Cross,  sergt. 

Christopher  Merrill. 

John  LuDt. 

Thomas  Smith. 

Isiuic  Kuapp,  Corp. 

Wm.  Ramsdell. 

David  Chute. 

Enoch  .\daniB,  Jr. 

Benj.  Newman,  corp. 

David  Lull. 

Jaiiica  Chute. 

Amos  Stickuey. 

Stei>hen  Bartlott,  corp. 

John  Low. 

Timothy  Dorman. 

Stephen  Lunt. 

Wm.  Shackford,  corp. 

Peterson  Roby. 

Daniel  Uale. 

Stephen  Gorrish. 

Theodore  Pear8t)n,  corp. 

■  Joseph  I'ike. 

Abner  Woodman. 

Samuel  Newman,  drummer. 

Enoch  Rogers. 

Members     of    the 

Newbury  port    company 

com- 

Jonathan  Kettel,  fifer. 

Joseph  Poor. 

mandcd  by  Captain  Moses  NowoU,  stationed  at  New- 

I^irates. 
Annis  Merrill. 

Stephen  Stickney. 
Daniel  Somerby. 

buryport  from  November,  1775,  to  January,  177 
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Kichardson  Norton. 

Samuel  Long. 

Moses  Nowcll,  Cupt. 

Orlando  Brown. 

Joshua  Davis. 

Moses  Davis. 

Elius  David,  Lieut. 

Moses  Davis. 

J  as.  McDonald. 

Simeon  Pearson. 

MoseaGnMiTilcaf,  Lieut. 

John  BUkford. 

Enoch  Sweat. 

Jonathan  Lowfll. 

George  Gibbon,  Sergt. 
Moses  Pike,  Ser^. 

Moses  Wills. 
Enoch  Dole. 

EnlistQ.ents  of  Nevvburypo 

rt  men  in  the  company 

John  Aduni'*,  Sergt. 

Nathaniel  Duinmer. 

ol'  Captain  Timothy  Barnard 

of  Ipswich,  in  Colonel 

John  WillH.  I'i.rp. 

John  Stanwood. 

Mosea  Little's  regiment  in  17' 

'6  for  two  months, — 

ZeUnluo  Furnbaui,  Cor] 

Wm.  Stickney. 

Kicliard  Goss,  4Jorp. 

Lewis  (.iray. 

Moses  Kent,  lieut. 

Patrick  Harrington. 

Isiuic  Johnson,  Corp. 

Sumerliy  Chaee. 

Nicholas  Titcomb,  sergt. 

Shadrick  Ireland. 

Jacob  Kuhn,  Dnnumer 

David  Pettingcl. 

John  Cook,  corp. 

Richard  S«an. 

Joseph  Cross,  I'ifer. 

Joseph  Cbaso. 

John  Brown,  corp. 

John  Smith. 

John  Powell. 

Iwiac  Howard,  rtfer. 

John  Sttme. 

Private*. 

Joseph  McIIard. 

l*rivate». 

Joslah  Tool. 

Nathaniel  Tiltun. 

Satnn«'l  Barrell. 

Benj.  Colton. 

Patrick  Tracy. 

Samuel  Drown. 

tUiver  Putnum. 

Makepieco  Colby. 

Wm.  Young. 

Tristram  Turner. 

Thonuis  Lakenmn. 

Aaron  Davis. 

John  York. 

Moses  Davenport. 

Enoch  Sweat. 

Jeremiah  Farnham. 

BeiO.  Clannen. 

Itoland  Stot-kntan. 

John  Stickney. 

Thos.  GiliH. 

Chas  Butler. 

John  Uiitnmn. 

Wm.  Johuson. 

Nathan  Godfrey. 

Kuoch  Cirei'ulcaf. 

Jonathan  Titcomb. 

Sttmnid  Swn/ey. 

KIchaitlson  Norton. 

Knlistments  of  Newburyport  men  in   the  company 

Jacob  Hrowu. 

Moody  Slifkney. 

of  Captain  Moses  Oreenleaf 

in  battalion   of  Colonel 

James  Morroll. 

Knoch  Moody. 

Eben   Francis  for  the  expedition   to  Benninerton  in 

John  Uutten. 

Samual  Nowull. 

1   —FT.* 

Joseph  Davis. 
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Morrill  Whiltier,  wrgt. 
Thoei.  Ilolliiliiy,  ilrmuinor. 

Privity*. 
Jolin  Flyn. 
John  Sticknoy. 
Jitliii  Kiiit;1tt. 
Eliptmtct  Oriffln. 
Julin  Connolly. 
John  White. 
John  Ennis. 
Chas.  Jrtrvis. 
SaniiU'I  Lowell. 
Dauiol  Price. 
Jumca  SuiuDicrs. 

Xewburvport  uiembei-s  of 
John  Peabody,  of  Audover, 
nel  Eben  Francis,  drafted  in 

Moses  Greeuleaf,  Ueut. 
Jacob  Kuliu,  driimnier. 

Privntes. 
Jamea  Cliaec. 
Jos.  SomeVby. 
Jonathan  Noyes. 
Jas.  Brown. 
John  Cheavers. 
Enoch  Hale. 


Jamos  Donnoly. 

Junu'S  Lindsey, 
Jatni's  Wai-U. 
John  Dextpr. 
John  Arikiii. 
Oliver  Cromwell. 
Wni.  Williamson. 
Jonathan  Buswell. 
Richard  Lowell. 
Slakcpoace  Colby. 
Ijt'oiuinl  Cotton. 
Robert  Peinbroko. 
David  Roberts. 
Win.  Lewis. 

the  company  of  Captain 
in  the  regiment  of  Colo- 
177(>  — 

Jas.  Jewet. 
Christopher  Merrill. 
Wm.  Pidgeon. 
John  Ilain. 
Richard  Smith. 
Jos.  Topping. 
John  Wilhird. 
Moses  Woodman. 


Enli^stnicnts  of  Newbiiryport  men  in  1777  for  two 
months  in  Rhode  I.sUind  in  the  company  of  Captain 
Moses  Newell  in  Titcomb's  regiment, — 


Moses  Nowell,  capt. 
Daniel  I'ike,  drnuimer. 
Samuel  Stifkuey,  fifer. 
Amos  Poor,  corp. 
William  Elliott,  corp. 
Joseph  Pike,  sergt. 
Thomas  Green,  sergt. 

JPnvaUt. 

Hugh  Thompson. 
Hugh  Thompson,  Jr. 
Benjamin  Pike,  Jr. 
Isaac  Frothingham. 
Caleb  Foot. 
Joseph  RolingB. 
Eliphalet  Rolings. 
Israel  Hardey. 


Thomas  Cheaney, 
Jonathan  Emerson. 
Joseph  Wright. 
Humphrey  H.  Richards. 
Kehemiiih  Choat. 
Kathaniel  Bradstrcet. 
Nathaniel  Johnson. 
Moses  Uobson. 
Jeremiah  Hobson. 
Benjamin  Whipple. 
Joseph  Dodge. 
Joseph  Brown. 
Benjamin  Pike. 
Joseph  Amiable. 
Nathaniel  Dummer. 
Joseph  Wright,  Jr. 


Newburyport  men  enlisted  in   1777  for  three  years 
and  members  of  various  regiments, — 


John  Dolley. 
John  Atkins. 
Slakepeace  Colby. 
Daniel  Collins. 
Leonard  Cotton. 
Paul  Colho. 
John  Colaney. 
John  Cancey. 
George  Coffin. 
Michael  Crosby. 
Eben  Choat. 
James  Delaney. 
David  Duning. 
Jonathan  Day. 
John  Davis. 
John  Knnis. 
Moees  George. 
Eliphalet  Griffith. 
Thomas  Goodule. 
Thomas  Giles. 
Solomon  .\ubin. 
Jonathan  Buswell. 
Thomas  Goas. 


Jeremiah  Goldsmith. 
Henry  Greenleaf. 
John  Nason. 
Wm.  Ray. 
Wm.  Poor. 
Daniel  Pierce. 
Robert  Pembroke. 
James  Pinder. 
Oxford  Tash. 
Peter  Thiimas. 
Benjamin  II.  Toppan. 
Slonell  Whicken. 
Wm,  Williamson. 
Moses  Whicken. 
John  White. 
Nathaniel  Willet. 
James  Ward. 
Sloses  Wootlman. 
Nathan  Whitney. 
Stephen  Wyutt. 
Josepli  WilleH. 
Benjamin  Willet. 


Enlistments  of  Newburyport  men  in  the  Continen- 
tal army  in  1778  for  various  regiments, — 

Samuel  Davis. 
Joseph  Little. 
.\ntliuuy  Boston. 

Eniistinents  in  1778  for  nine  months 

Ilonjaiiiiii  Webster. 
Samuel  Davis. 
Jonatiiau  Iluntoon. 

Nine  months* 
army  in  1779,— 

Thomas  Eliot. 
Benjamin  Bagley. 
John  Welch. 
Andrew  Labonta. 
John  Mullius. 
Thomas  Wood. 
Thomas  Wood,  Jr. 
James  Kavan. 
W'ni.  Follansbee. 
Nathan  Haskell. 
Wm.  Noyes,  Jr. 

Six  months'  men  enlisted  for  the  Continental  army 
1780,— 


Charity  Kittont. 
Timothy  Farrar. 


James  Bafi(ird. 
John  Howe. 
Joseph  Little. 

men   enlisted   for  the    Continental 


Benjamin  Draper. 
Samuel  Xewmau. 
Hugh  Felton. 
Cicero  Haskell. 
Isaac  Johnson. 
Thomas  Beck. 
Samuel  Ober. 
Abram  Dodge. 
Joshua  Pettingal. 
John  Thom]>son. 
John  Butman. 


Jonathan  Beck, 
Thomas  Beck. 
Mosc-s  George. 
Stephen  Smith. 
Josiah  Melvon. 
David  Mflvon. 
Benjamin  Smith. 
Jeremiah  Smith. 
Daniel  Gale. 
Ezekiel  Sterns. 
Eliphalet  Calley. 
Caleb  Fogg. 
George  Saunders. 
Saumel  Dudley. 
Moses  Titcomb. 
W"m,  3Iurray. 
David  Collier. 
John  StiJne, 
Jeremiah  Spencer. 
Jonathan  Prescott. 
Samuel  Cmm. 
Jonathan  Sayward. 
John  Woodbury. 
Michael  Pike. 
Eben  Haines. 
Enoch  Foot. 
Benjamin  Woodbury. 
James  Woodbury. 
Samuel  Webber. 
Oliver  Kiohanls 
NatliM  Hunt. 

Enlistments  in  the  company  of  Capt.  John  Robia- 
son,  of  Boxford,  and  regiment  of  Col.  William  Tur- 
ner for  five  months' service  in  Rhode  Island,  in  1781, — 

Lieut.  Daniel  Cotton.  Joseph  Slitchell. 

Corp.  SMniuel  Barker.  Jonathan  Greiinough. 

John  Riley,  Edward  .Millikin. 

Levies  for  the  Continental  army  in  1782  in  the 
company  of  Capt.  Joshua  French,  of  Salisbury,  and 
regiment  of  Lieut. -Col.  Enoch  Putnam, — 


James  Smith, 
John  Mann. 
Moses  George,  Jr. 
David  Donning. 
Wm.  Stouemau. 
Levi  Davis, 
Nath'l  Howard. 
Jeremy  Smith. 
Beaoni  Knapp. 
Enoch  Trott. 
Eben  Sterns. 
Lancaster  Beck. 
Moody  Stickney. 
John  Parker  Wilson. 
Nathan  Cluipman. 
Cicero  Hiiskell. 
Oxford  Task. 
Leonard  Cotton'. 
Isaac  Pink  ham. 
John  Haines. 
James  Norn's. 
Jonathan  Calley, 
Benjamin  Cotton. 
.Fames  Thomas. 
Riehard  Shay. 
James  CoTidy. 
Paul  JlcPherson. 
John  Archer. 
James  Neal. 
John  Mullins. 


Lieut.  Joshua  Davis. 
Sergt.  Timothy  Rolf. 
Sergl.  Samuel  Noyes. 
Corp.  Annis  Merrill. 
Corp.  James  Jackson. 


Fifer  Jesse  SpoITord. 
John  Simson. 
Simeon  Chase. 
Wm.  Perry. 
Stephen  Carlton. 
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JoliQ  ForgiisoD. 
Jucob  Miirsli. 
John  Butler. 
Jotiu  Murray. 
George  Pour. 
Benjiiuiin  Bishop, 
Isaac  KroliiinKham. 
Jauica  Ferguaon. 
David  Hale, 
Eilwaril  Tenuey. 
.Tosiati  Coburu. 
Paul  McPherson. 


Wm,  McFarland. 
James  McFarlaDt]. 
Wm,  Malluou 
BeDJiiuiiu  Davis, 
Joliii  Castello. 
Will,  Tajiley, 
Benjauiin  Slullikin, 
Johu  Dow, 
Amos  Kemp, 
Daniel  Cole. 
Jesse  Colo. 
Samuel  Parker, 


Three  years'  men  unlisteJ  in  1782,- 


Joscph  Tarr, 
Wni,  White. 
John  Kllis. 


Wm.  Shepard. 
AdvtMiter  Kent. 
Itoger  Beudel. 


Thus  Newlniryport  furnished  during  the  seven 
years  of  the  Revolutionary  War  .seven  hundred  and 
seventeen  enlistments.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
soldiers  enlisted  more  than  once,  for  different  terms  of 
service ;  but,  after  all  due  allowance  is  made  for 
these,  the  fact  remains  that  lew  towns  drew  more 
heavily  on  their  resources  to  carry  the  war  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination.  It  is  manifest  that  such  a  con- 
tril)ution  of  men  to  the  army  could  not  have  been  made 
without  the  imposition  of  a  serious  pecuniary  burden 
on  the  trea.sury  of  the  town  and  the  purses  of  its 
jieople.  At  one  time  it  was  voted  to  pay  a  bounty  of 
twenty  pounds  to  every  soldier  enlisting  for  three 
years  or  the  war  ;  at  another,  to  give  each  man  seven 
pounds  ten  shillings  per  month,  in  addition  to  the 
State  and  Continental  wages.  Still  later  it  was  voted 
to  give  nine  pounds  per  month,  including  State  and 
Continental  wages,  and  si.x  pounds  per  month  advance 
to  soldiers  enlisting  as  a  guard  to  the  troops  of 
General  Burgoyne.  It  was  again  voted  to  give  one 
hundred  shillings  per  month  to  each  man  enlisting 
within  twenty-four  hours ;  and,  again,  to  give 
four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  advance  to  each 
soldier  enlisting  for  three  months'  service.  In  1780 
the  town  voted  to  raise  seventy-five  thousand  pounds 
by  tax,  to  be  paid  before  the  Ist  of  September,  to 
procure  and  eijuip  the  town's  proportion  of  the  mili- 
tia required  by  the  resolve  of  the  General  Court, 
dated  June  Sth  in  that  year.  These  are  a  few  only 
of  the  votes  of  the  town  a.s8Uming  onerous  pecuniary 
burdens,  and  in  addition  to  the  expenditures  of 
money  which  they  involved,  others  were  incurred  in 
preparing  and  sinking  piers  in  the  channel  of  the 
river,  in  building  forts  at  Salisbury  and  on  Plum 
Island,  and  in  constructing  floating  batteries  and 
other  defenses  against  po.ssible  attacks  from  l?ritish 
fleets.  For  the  eight  years  which  elapse<l  from  the 
battle  of  Lexington  to  the  |)roclamation  of  peace 
Newburyport  a|iproprlated  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
and  four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  of  which  it 
was  estimated  that  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
thousand  five  hunilred  pounds  wiu-*  expended  for  pur- 
]>o»es  ciinnectcd  willi  the  war. 

Nor  was  this  all.  .Men  of  Newburyport  were  found 
on  the  ocean  wherever  the  new  Hag  flew  in  the  face  of 


the  cross  of  St.  George,  and  wherever  a  gun  was  fired 

in  defense  of  liberty.  The  first  privateer  fitted  out  in 
the  colonies  sailed  from  Newburyport  in  August, 
1775,  and  was  owned  by  Nathaniel  Tracy,  a  promi- 
nent merchant.  She  was  the  piouper  of  a  fleet 
equipped  by  Newburyport  merchants,  among  whom, 
be-iides  Mr.  Tracy,  Mr.  Joseph  Marqiiand  was  specially 
conspicuous.  Nor  should  the  names  of  the  commanders 
be  omitted.  Capt.  James  Tracy  of  the  "  Yankee 
Hero,"  Cutting  Lunt  of  the  "America,"  Captain 
William  Russell  of  the  "General  Ward,'"  Captain 
William  Springer  of  the  "Hornet,"  Capt.  Jack  Lee  of 
the  "  Hawk,"  Capt,  John  O'Brien  of  the  "  Hibernia," 
Capt.  Moses  Brown  of  the  "General  Arnold,"  Capt. 
Wingate  Newman  of  the  "  Vengeance,"  Capt  Wil- 
liam Knapp  of  the  "  Pallas,"  and  others  too  numer- 
ous to  mention,  for  a  time  struck  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  British  seamen,  and  reaped  ridi  harvests 
for  their  owners.  It  is  stated  that  the  cruisers  in 
which  Mr.  Tracy  was  interested  captured  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  English  vessels,  amounting  to 
twenty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  tons, 
and  carrying  twenty-two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
men.  The  cargoes  of  these  vessels  were  sold  for  three 
million  nine  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in 
specie,  of  which  sum  Mr.  Tracy  contributed  or  ad- 
vanced one  hundred  and  si.xty-seven  thousand  two 
hundred  and  nineteen  dollars  to  the  public  service. 
Privateering,  however,  did  not  prove  a  permanent 
success.  As  convoys  were  more  carefully  furnished 
to  English  ships,  prizes  became  less  frequent,  and  the 
usual  hazards  of  the  sea,  together  with  energetic 
efforts  on  the  part  of  British  men-of-war  to  check 
the  career  of  these  "  birds  of  prey,"  brought  dis- 
aster and  ruin  to  many  of  those  that  had  at  first 
dreamed  of  wealth  and  luxury  as  the  fruit  of  their 
enterprise.  No  less  than  twenty-two  vessels  fitted  out 
at  Newburyport,  manned  by  a  thousand  men,  were 
either  wrecked  or  destroyed,  leaving  no  record  of 
their  fate. 

Nathaniel  Tracy,  the  leader  in  privateering  enter- 
prises, was  born  in  1749,  in  that  part  of  Newbury 
which  was  in  17(54  incorporated  as  Newburyport.  He 
was  the  son  of  Patrick  Tracy,  a  prominent  merchant 
of  that  town,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  17(>9. 
After  leaving  college  he  very  soon  entered  into  busi- 
ness with  Jonathan  Jackson,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution  was  conducting  a  larjie  and  profitable 
foreign  trade.  His  rapidly-ac<|uired  wciilth  enabled 
him  to  live  surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  and  lu.x- 
urics  harmonizing  with  his  refined  tastes,  and  in  his 
town  house  in  Newburyport,  anil  at  his  country  house 
in  Salisbury,  he  ilispensed  boundless  hospitality.  At 
one  time  he  was  the  owner  of  the  Cragie  mansion  in 
C.imbridge,  in  which  Washington  had  his  headquarters, 
anil  which  riu-eived  its  final  consecration  from  the 
life  and  death  of  Longfellow  within  it  walls.  By  the 
final  misfortunes  of  the  war,  among  which  was  the 
failure  of    the  government    to    reimburse     him    for 
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expenditures  in  the  public  service,  be  wjis  reduced  to 
a  bankruptcy  from  which  lie  I'ound  it  impossible 
ti>  recupenite.  The  brick  mansion-Iiouse  on  State 
Street  built  and  occupied  by  him  has  been  somewhat 
remodeled  for  the  use  of  the  Public  Library,  which 
now  occupies  it.  The  alterations,  however,  which  it 
was  necessary  to  make,  have  not  obliterated  or  con- 
cealed the  elegance  which  once  characterized  it.  In 
178!'.  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Washington  to 
Xewburyport,  tlie  house  of  Mr.  Tracy  was  his  liome, 
and  there  he  spent  the  night  of  Friday,  November 
1st,  previous  to  his  departure  for  New  Hampshire  the 
next  day.  There  he  was  welcomed  by  an  address 
written  by  .lohn  Qiiincy  Adams,  then  a  student  in 
the  oHice  of  Tlieo])hilus  Parsons,  to  which  Washing- 
ton replied  that  in  visiting  Newburyjiort  he  had 
obeyed  a  favorite  inclination,  and  was  gratified  by 
its  indulgence,  that  in  expressing  a  sincere  wish  for 
its  prosperity  and  tiie  happiness  of  its  inhabitants 
he  did  but  justice  to  his  own  sentiments  and  their 
merits. 

The  house  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of 
James  Prince,  and  while  occupied  by  him  was  the 
home  of  Lafayette  during  his  visit  to  Newburyport 
in  August,  1824.  The  bed  and  furniture  of  the 
chamber  in  which  Washington  had  slept  had  been 
retained,  notwithstanding  the  change  in  their  owner- 
ship, and  were  now,  thirty-five  years  later,  at  the  ser- 
vice of  Washington's  distinguished  friend. 

Jonathan  Jackson,  Mr.  Tracy's  partner  in  business, 
was  born  in  Boston  and  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in 
1761.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
in  1780,  marshal  of  the  district  of  JIassachusetts 
under  Wiishington,  treasurer  of  Harvard  College; 
and  also  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth.  His  wife 
was  a  Miss  Barnard,  of  Salem,  and  the  distinction 
which  he  won  by  a  life  of  activity,  integrity  and  use- 
fulness was  fully  maintained  by  his  sons, — Charles,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  in  17'Jo,  and  a  lawyer,  who  be- 
came in  1813  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  ; 
James,  a  Harvard  graduate  of  1796,  and  for  many 
years  the  honored  head  of  the  medical  profession  in 
Boston  ;  Henry,  an  eminent  shipmaster;  and  Patrick 
Tracy  Jackson,  the  distinguished  merchant,  who,  by 
his  consummate  skill  and  business  enterprise,  con- 
joined to  the  inventive  genius  and  mathematical 
powers  of  his  jiartner  and  friend,  Francis  C.  Lowell 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of 
New  England,  and  finally  conceived  and  created  the 
city  of  Lowell. 

There  were  other  citizens  of  Newburyport  to  whom 
some  reference  should  be  made  before  this  narrative 
leaves  the  Revcdutionary  period  of  its  history.  The 
members  of  the  bar  of  that  period,  as  well  as  of  all 
other  periods  covered  by  this  history, — Theophilus 
Parsons,  Rufus  King,  Tristram  Dalton,  Daniel  Farn- 
ham,  Charles  Jackson,  John  Lowell,  Benjamin  Green- 
leaf,  Stephen  Sewall,  Theophilus  Bradbury  and  many 
others, — are  sketched  in  the  chapter  on  the  Bench  and  ' 


Bar  in  Ibis  work,  and  rfcjuire  no  further  mention  here. 
There  were  others  in  various  walks  of  lite,  who  i)er- 
formed  their  full  share  in  giving  character  to  the 
generation  in  which  they  lived.  Without  any  attempt 
to  classify  these,  they  will  be  mentioned  in  the  order 
in  which  they  suggest  themselves. 

Newburyport  has  been  able  to  boast  of  few  men 
more  distinguished  than  Jacob  Perkins.  Though  he 
won  his  chief  distinction  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
his  business  life  began  while  it  was  in  progress,  and 
gives  the  Revolutionary  period  a  right  to  claim  him  as 
its  own.  He  was  born  in  Newburyport,  July  9,  1766, 
two  years  after  its  incorporation.  His  father,  Mat- 
thew Perkins,  removed  in  early  life  from  Ipswich  to 
Newburyport,  and  was  descended  from  Abraham 
Perkins,  who  appeared  in  Hampton  as  early  as  1639. 
The  family  seems  to  have  inherited  from  its  ances- 
tors a  fondness  for  Biblical  names,  to  which  the  Mat- 
thews and  Marks  and  Lukes  and  Johns  and  Isaacs 
and  Jacobs  in  various  generations  have  abundantly 
testified.  The  only  education  which  Jacob  Perkins 
received  was  that  of  the  common  schools  of  his  na- 
tive city,  the  welfare  and  perfection  of  which  the 
separation  from  Newbury  was  sought  to  promote,  and 
it  is  possible  therefore  that  to  that  separation  may 
have  been  due  the  display  of  the  inechanical  powers 
which  he  afterwards  so  remarkably  exhibited.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith 
of  Newburyport  by  the  name  of  Davis,  who  died 
three  years  afterwards,  and  left  him  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  business.  He  won  his  earliest  reputa- 
tion in  the  manufacture  of  gold  beads,  then  in  fash- 
ion, from  the  Portuguese  j<ies,  in  circulation  at  that 
time,  and  shoe-buckles,  a  new  method  of  plating 
which,  discovered  by  him,  enabled  him  to  undersell 
all  competitors.  He  next  turned  his  attention  to 
machinery.  Under  the  old  confederation,  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  established  a  mint  for  striking  cop- 
per coins.  Perkins,  then  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
was  employed  by  the  government  to  make  a  suitable 
die,  and  the  old  Massachusetts  cents  stamped  with 
the  eagle  and  the  Indian  were  the  work  of  his  skill. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  invented  a  machine  for 
cutting  and  heading  nails  by  one  operation, — a  ma- 
chine which,  with  later  improvements,  has  carried 
the  daily  jiroduct  of  one  man's  labor  from  one  thou- 
sand nails  to  ten  kegs  of  one  hundred  pounds  each. 
He  next  invented  the  stereotype  check-plate  for  the 
prevention  of  counterfeit  bank-bills,  and  thus  im- 
posed an  important  obstacle  in  the  way  of  frauds, 
from  which  the  community  were  daily  suffering. 
During  the  War  of  1812  he  was  employed  in  con- 
structing machinery  for  boring  out  old  honey-comb- 
ed cannon,  and  in  perfecting  the  science  of  gunnery. 
He  discovered  the  method  of  softening  and  harden- 
ing steel,  by  which  the  process  of  engraving  on  that 
metal  was  made  more  easy.  He  demonstrated  the 
compressibility  of  water,  and,  in  connection  with  this 
discovery,  invented   the  bathometer  to  measure   the 
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depth  of  the  sea  by  the  pressure  of  water,  and  the 
pleometer  to  measure  a  ship's  speed. 

After  leaving  Newburyport  in  1816  he  lived  for  a 
time  in    Philadelphia,  and  there  devoted  himself  to 
experiments    on    the  power  of  steam,  liy  which  he 
invented  a  new  method  of  generating  it  by  suddenly 
letting  a  small  quantity  of  water  into  a  heated  vessel 
and  it  -s  said  that  he  succeeded  in  employing  steam  at  a 
pre.ssu  re  of  sixty -five  atmospheres,  or  gj.'J  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.     After  a  short  residence  in  Philadelphia 
he  removed  to  London,  where  the  steam  gun,  which 
he  had   patented   in  the   United  States  in   1819,  at- 
tracted  the    notice   of  the   government,    and  which 
he  exhibited  with  trials  of  its  operation  before  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  1823.  At  a  distance  of  thirty- 
five  yards  the  gun  sent  its  balls  through  eleven  planks, 
each  an  inch  thick  and  placed  an  inch  apart,  and  was 
capable  of  discharging  doc  thousand  balls  per  minute. 
Nothwithstanding  his  unremitting  and  useful  labors 
in    the  cause  of  science,  he  never  acquired  a  fortune, 
and  died  in  London,  July  13,  1849,  leaving  behind  him 
in  the   country   of   his  adoption  a  well-earned  feme 
and  the  title  of  the  "  American  Inventor." 

Michael  Hodge  was  a  man  who  filled  a  large  space 
in  Revolutionary   days.      Previous   to    the     Revolu- 
tion he  was  a  captain  in  the  merchant  marine,  and  in 
1770  was  appointed  naval  officer  of  the  port  of  New- 
buryport.    It  is  probable  that  previous  to  that  time, 
since   about  the  year   1750,  the    revenues  had  been 
collected  by  a  collector  appointed  by  the  King.     But 
in  177G  au  act  was  passed  by  the  t  leneral  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  entitled  an  "Act  for  estab- 
lishing a  naval  office  and  for  ascertaining  the  fees," 
which  provided  that  in  the  "  several  seaports  of  Boston, 
Salem,  Marblehead,   (Mouccster,    Newburyport,  York, 
Peppe'relborough,  Falmouth  on  Casco  liay.Townsend 
(Boothbay),Penobscot,Goldsboro',Machia.s, Plymouth,  ! 
Barnstable,  Dartmouth    and   Nantucket,  within   this 
State,  there  be  an  office  kept,  to  be  called  and  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Naval  Office,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
tering  and   clearing   of  all   ships   and   other  vessels 
trading   to  or   from    this  State,  to  take  bonds  in  ade- 
quate penalty  for  observing  the  regulations  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made  by  the  General  Congress  or  the 
General  Assembly  of  this  State  concerning  trade,  take 
manifests   upon   oath  of  all  cargoes  exported  or  im- 
ported and  keep  fair  accounts  and   entries   thereof, 
give  bills  of  health  when  desired,  and  sign  certificates 
that  the  requisites  for  <iuali lying  vessels  to  trade  have 
been  complied  with,  and  the  fees  to  be  demanded  and 
received  in  said  office  shall  be  these  following  and  no 
greater,  that  is  to  say  : 

For  clitorlnB  nny  «lilp  nnd  v«vl  from  any  part  of  the  stnio 

Kor  ilfuiinK  oliy  Bhilinnil  viwcl  to  miy  imrl  of  Ulc  nlHti' 

K..r  iiiloriiig  liny   "liip  »»''  vcmoI  from  iiiiy  ollior  of  tlio  liiited 

Slulm - ■ 

For  cleiiring  any  ship  and   Tooel   to  nny   otlicr  of  tho  United 

StniM 

For  pulcrhiK  any  »liip  and  voMol  from  a  foreign  voyage 6 

Forclonring  any  »liip  and  voMid  for  a  foicign  voyage 6 


For  a  Kegistcr 

For  Inilorsing  a  BeRistcr 

For  Recording  Indorsement 

For  any  Bonil 

For  a  certifiiato  to  cancel  Bond., 

For  a  bill  of  henltli 

For  permit  to  unload 

For  a  cocket 

For  a  let  imas 


r.  d. 
2  0 
2    0 


Under  this  act,  on  the  22d  of  November,  1776,  Capt. 
Michael   Hodge  was   appointed  naval  officer,  and  it 
is    believed  continued  in  the  office  until  1789.     In 
that  year  Newburyport  was  made  by   Congress  a  port 
of  entry,  and  the  district  included  Salisbury,  Ames- 
bury  and  Haverhill.     The  first  appointments  under 
the    act    of   Congress   were  made  shortly  after  the 
visit  of  Washington   to  Newburyport,  in  1789,  and 
Stephen    Cross  was  made  collector,    Jonathan   Tit- 
comb  naval  officer  and  Michael  Hodge  surveyor.    In 
1792  Mr.  Cross  was  superseded  by  Edward    Wiggles- 
worth,   who   was    succeeded   in   1795  by  Dudley  A. 
Tyng.'    In    1803  Ralph  Cross,  succeeded  Mr.   Tyng, 
aiid  remained  in  office  until  his  death,  in  1811,  when 
he  was  succeeded  bv  J.iscph  Marquand,  who  also  held 
the  office  until  his  death,  in  1S20.   James  Prince  held 
the   office  from    1821  until  his  death,  iu  February. 
1829,  when  Solomon  H.  Currier,  the  deputy  collector, 
held'  a  temporary  appointment  until  the  following 
July,    giving     way  to    Samuel    Philips,    who     was 
appointed    by     President      Jackson,    and     remain- 
ed     in      office     until      the      accession     to     power 
of    the    Whig    administration  in   1811.     Henry  W. 
Kinsman  followed  in  1841,  William  Nichols  in   1845, 
Henry  Kinsman   again  in  1849,  James  Blood  in  1853, 
Enoch  G.  Currier  in  18G1,  Wm.    H.  Huse  in   1870, 
and  George  W.  Jackman  August  1,  1886. 

In  the  naval  office  Jonathan  Titcomb,  the  first 
incumbent,  remained  only  three  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Daniel  Swett.  who  again  in  1825  was 
superseded  by  Thomas  Carter,  who  died  in  office  in 
1828.  Daniel  Foster  was  appointed  in  1825,  and  at 
his"  death,  in  1833,  he  was  succeeded  by  Benjamin 
Stickney.  Thomas  M.  Clark  followed  in  1841,  Enoch 
Fowler  in  1845.  Thomas  L.  Clark  iu  1849,  Nicholas 
Brown  iu  1853,  George  J.  L.  Colby  in  1861,  under 
whose  administration  the  office    was    abolished    in 

1864. 

Michael  Little,  the  first  deputy-collector,  appoint- 
ed in  1789,  held  office  until  1821,  when  he  waa  suc- 
ceeded by  Solomon  H.  Currier.  Charles  Titcomb 
followed  in  1829,  Thomas  W.  Burnham  in  1841, 
Daniel  P.  Pike  in  1861,  and  Charles  W.  Davenport, 
Se|itember  1, 1886. 

Captain  Hodge,  who  was  appointed  surveyor  in 
1789  as  has  been  before  stated,  continued  in  office 
until  his  death,  June  24, 1816.  He  was  succeede.l  by 
William  Cross,  who  was  the  father  of  Robert  Cross, 
attorney-at-law,  and  his  brother,  George  Cross.  It  ia 
"  said  llie  name  of  Cross  was  so  well  known  in  Wash- 
0     ington    and    so    identified    with    Newburyport,    on 
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nccount  of  tho  war  service  and  later  civil  service  of 
ini\i)y  momliers  of  the  fiiniily  bearing  it,  tli!\t  when 
the  I'resideiit  received  the  application  lor  an  appoint- 
ment to  office  of  one  of  the  Crosses,  he  asked  if  there 
were  no  persons  of  some  other  name  in  the  town 
capable  of  tilling  a  public  station.  Nathaniel  Jack- 
son succeedod  William  Cross  in  18:>2,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  William  I'litiliard  in  December,  ISliO,  who 
was  appointi'd  to  (ill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  Mr. 
Jackson's  death.  In  May,  1801,  Henry  Stover  was 
appointed  and  held  the  office  until  it  was  abolished 
in  lt*74. 

From  1780  to  17S0  Captain  Hodge  was  the  town 
clerk,  chosen  by  the  town  at  its  annual  meetings,  and 
in  1783-84-85  one  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen. 

In  1772  an  association  was  formed  in  Newbury  port 
called  the  Marine  Society.  It  had  its  origin  in  the 
voluntary  association  of  six  individuals  who  met  on 
the  5th  of  November,  1772,  and  agreed  to  form  a 
society  to  promote  the  interests  of  shipmasters  and  to 
create  a  fund  for  the  assistance  of  needy  masters  and 
tlieir  families.  These  six  persons  were  Thomas  Jones, 
William  W'yer,  Benjamin  Rogers,  Samuel  Newhall, 
Edward  Wigglesworth  and  Michael  Hodge.  The 
society  was  incorporated  in  1777  and  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  a  building  and  a  fund  of  about  !?52,000, 
the  income  of  which,  enlarged  by  annual  increments, 
enables  the  corporation  to  carry  out  with  fidelity  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  created.  The  following 
persons  were  members  of  the  society  at  the  time  of  its 
incorporation  : 


Jatiied  lluilson, 
Jonathan  Pai'sons, 
Samuel  Xewhall. 
David  Coates. 
William  Rogere, 
Joscpli  SUuiwoo<i. 
Wm.  P.  Johnson. 
Henry  Friend. 
Nicliolaa  Johnson. 
Jamea  .Tolinson. 
Win.  Xic-hols. 
Joseph  Rowe. 
Benjamin  Rogers. 
Edward  W'igglesworth. 
Jeremiah  iVareon. 
John  Barnard. 
Uol>ert  Jenliins. 
Josliua  Hill. 
John  Fletcher. 


Thomas  Jones. 
Wm.  Friend. 
Michael  Hodge. 
Wm.  Stickney. 
Moses  Hale, 
Joseph  Noyes. 
Nathl.  Noivell. 
Joseph  Newman. 
Closes  Brown. 
Wm.  Wyer. 
Wm.  Coomhs. 
Thomas  Thomas. 
Anthony  Knap. 
Eleazer  Johnson. 
Joseph  Choate. 
James  Xichols. 
Peter  Roherta. 
Andrew  Geddinga. 
Amos  Tappan. 


The  society  has  been  legatee  under  the  wills  of 
Captain  Joseph  P.  Russell  to  the  amount  of  5^2000  ; 
Micajah  Lunt,  .§2000;  Lucy  M.  FoUansbce,  $2000; 
and  John  Mussey,  $500.  The  first  board  of  officers 
consisted  of  Jonathan  Parsons,  Jr.,  president;  Henry 
Friend,  vice-president;  Samuel  Newhall,  secretary; 
and  William  Coombs,  treasurer.  The  present  officers 
are  Robert  Couch,  president ;  Albert  Cheever,  vice- 
president;  William  H.  Bayley,  secretary  ;  and  William 
H.  Lunt,  treasurer.  Mr.  Parsons  held  otCce  from 
November  13,  1772,  to  November  20,  1772,  and  was 
succeeded   by   James    Hudson   November   20,  1772; 


Samuel    Newhall,    November    29,    1781  ;    William 

Coombs,  November  28,  1782;  Michael  Hodge,  No- 
vember 29,  1804;  Nicholas  Johnson,  November  25, 
1814;  Abraham  Wheelwright,  November  25,  1824; 
Eleazer  Johnson,  November  26, 1829  ;  Micajah  Lunt, 
November  24,  1842 ;  Gyles  P.  Stone,  November  27, 
1862 ;  William  Graves,  November  29,  1876  ;  Nathaniel 
S.  O.sgood,  November  29,  1877 ;  Stephen  P.  Bray, 
November  27, 1879 ;  Henry  Cook,  November  27, 1883, 
and  Robert  Couch,  the  present  incumbent,  November 
27,  1884. 

During  the  Revolution  the  Marine  Society  per- 
formed effective  service  in  the  national  cause.  It 
was  through  the  influence  of  its  members,  if  not  of 
the  organized  body  itself,  that  measures  were  con- 
ceived and  executed  to  put  the  town  in  a  state  of 
defence.  They  were  active  and  conspicuous  in  efforts 
to  organize  and  equip  a  military  forte  by  dividing  the 
town  into  districts.  Coates,  Newhall,  Hodge,  Coombs, 
Thomas  and  Wigglesworth,  all  members  of  the  society, 
were  among  the  most  active  in  sinking  piers  in  the 
river  and  planting  fortifications  about  its  mouth. 

When  the  military  forces  of  the  town  were  organ- 
ized in  1775,  six  captains  of  guns  were  appointed, — 
Thomas  Thomas,  William  Coombs,  Joshua  Titcomb, 
David  Coates,  William  Friend  and  Michael  Hodge, 
— with  squads  of  six  or  eight  men  attached  to  each 
gun.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Newburyport  Artil- 
lery Company  was  a  company  which  crystallized 
round  these  squads  as  the  nucleus  of  its  organization. 
There  was  formed  in  the  first  years  of  the  life  of  the 
Marine  Society  an  independent  marine  company,  of 
which  James  Hudson,  the  president  of  that  society, 
was  captain,  and  it  has  been  thought  by  some  that 
this  company  grew  into  the  Artillery  Company.  It 
is  more  probable,  however,  that  while  the  artillery 
company  was  so  far  related  to  the  Independent 
Marine  Company  as  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  same 
source,  the  old  company  disappeared  and  the  new 
one  was  organized  in  1778.  The  first  officers  of  this 
company  were  Thomas  Thomas,  captain ;  David 
Coates,  captain-lieutenant ;  Michael  Hodge,  first  lieu- 
tenant ;  Samuel  Newhall,  second  lieutenant.  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  enlistment  of  this  company 
seems  to  have  been  a  circular  sent  by  the  President 
of  the  Council  to  the  various  independent  companies 
of  the  State, — 

"  CoiT.NCiL  Chamuf-r,  Boston,  Jnly  26,  1778. 
'*  GENTI,EMEN:--GeneraI  Sullivan  has  signified  to  this  Board  his  design 
of  making  a  sudden  attack  on  Rhode  Island  hy  General  Washington's 
e.\pres8  command,  and  has  called  upon  this  state  to  aid  his  design,  with 
three  thousand  of  her  militia,  and  to  communicate  his  requests  to  the 
several  Independent  Companies  and  Gentlemen  volunteers  in  this  state 
to  co-operate  with  the  French  fleet  in  the  reduction  of  that  Island.  In 
compliance  with  such  earnest  requests  of  the  General,  and  from  the  idea 
of  tho  Rlory  of  such  a  conquest,  wo  invite  you  and  tho  worthy  gentle- 
men nnd<!r  your  command  to  march  inmicduitely  to  Providence  to 
share  largely  in  the  honor  of  hanishing  forever,  from  the  New  England 
States  and  from  America,  the  remnant  of  a  British  army,  too  long  suf- 
fered to  deal  in  blood  and  rapine  in  these  sovereign  Independent  States. 
The  gloom  dissipates  and  we  have  reason  to  e,\pect,  from  every  appear- 
ance, that  our  exertion  once  more  will  close  the  scene  of  blood,  and  fix 
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you  and  your  ufTttpriiig  forevpr  free  and  independent  of  a  tyrant,  and 
plucu  you  at  the  (greatest  remove  from  eonncctiori  with  that  tleld  of 
blood,  the  Dritinh  Isle. 

"tJentlemen,  you  will  Hignify  to  us  as  soon  as  may  be  your  iletormina- 
tittD  on  this  iniportjint  enterprise,  tliat  Guncml  Sullivan  may  be  imme- 
diately made  acquainted  with  the  force  designed  him  from  this  state. 

*'  Gentlemen,  we  are  your  most  obedient,  very  humble  st.rvaut. 
"Jkre;  Powell,  President. 

"Commanding  officer  of  the  Independent  Company  Newburyport." 

The  following  was  sent  in  reply  : 

"XEWBi'RYrORT,  31  .Inly,  1778. 

"Your  much  esteemed  favor  of  the  '2(Jtb  and  27th  of  July  this  mo- 
ment came  to  hand  ;  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  inform  the 
Honorable  Board  that  the  Independent  compauy  under  Uky  command 
do,  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  accept  of  their  invitation,  and  will  be 
ready  to  march  by  Tuesday  morning  next,  at  farthest,  and  Hatter  Iheni- 
Belves  that  they  will  be  joined  by  numbers  of  the  good  people  of  this 
town,  as  we  are  now  beating  around  for  volunteers. 

"  Am,  Sir,  with  duo  regards,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  Thomas  TnoM.\s. 

"  To  the  Honoraldo  Jeremiah  Powell,  President  of  the  f'ouncil." 

Thi.s  company,  the  rolls  of  which  seem  to  be 
wanting  in  the  State  archives,  is  to  be  added  to  the 
list  already  given  of  soldiers  furnished  by  Newbury- 
port. In  the  expedition  for  which  it  was  enlisted  the 
town  was  well  represented.  General  Jonathan  Tit- 
coinb,  of  Xewburyport,  was  in  command  of  the  troops 
from  the  four  counties  of  Essex,  Plymouth,  Worces- 
ter and  Bristol,  and  in  the  order  of  battle  had  com- 
mand of  the  brigade  on  the  left  wing  of  the  second 
line.  John  Tracy,  son  of  Patrick  Tracy  and  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  in  1771  ;  Stephen  Sewall,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  in  17(51  and  town  clerk  from  17(54  to  1775  ; 
Michael  Ilodge,  and  Rufus  King,  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard in  the  previous  year,  and  afterwards  the  distin- 
guished United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  then  a  resident  of  Newburyport,  were  on  the 
staff  of  General  Jonathan  Glover,  of  Marblehead,  who 
commanded  the  brigade  on  the  left  of  the  lirsl  line. 
Enoch  Tilcomb  acted  on  thestaff  of  <  icneral  Titcomb, 
•while  the  ranks  of  the  Artillery  Company  contained 
many  men  prominent  in  various  walks  of  life.  The 
expedition,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  failure,  and  after 
a  short  absence  the  company  returned  as  it  distinct 
organization  from  the  only  service  in  the  Held  which 
it  was  called  on  to  perform  during  the  war. 

Hon.  I'^ben  F.  Stone,  in  an  address  delivered  May 
16, 1877,  before  the  veteran  Artillery  Company,  already 
freely  used  in  this  narrative,  says  that  in  "  the  first 
year  of  the  existence  of  the  Artillery  Company  Mich- 
ael Hodge  was  its  life  and  soul."  He  was  the  son  of 
Charles  and  Elizabeth  (Titcomb)  Hodge,  and  married 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Stephen  Sewall,  one  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  office  of  town  clerk.  He  was  engaged 
in  commerce  and  shipping  for  many  years,  and  was 
Becretary  of  the  first  insurance  company  established 
in  Newburyport.  He  ilied  June  24,  181(!,  leaving  a 
son,  Michael,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  17'.l'.>,  a  lawyer 
and  a  man  of  unusual  culture,  who  married,  in  1805, 
Mary  Johnson,  of  Newburyport,  and  in  1814,  Betsey 
Hayward,  daughter  of  Dr.  James  Thacher,  of  Plym- 
outh, and  widow  of  Daniel  Elliott,  of  Savannah, 
Georgia. 


Captain  Thomas  Thomas,  the  first  commander  of 
the  Artillery  Company,  who  commanded  it  in  the 
Khode  Island  expedition,  was  a  Welshman,  who, 
before  the  war,  was  in  the  merchant  service  in  the 
employ  of  Michael  Dal  ton,  the  father  of  Hon.  Tristram 
Dalton,  the  United  States  Senator.  He  was  one  of 
nine  merchants  to  furnish  four  vessels  of  war  for  the 
disiistrous  Penobscot  expedition — the  ship  "  Mon- 
mouth," Capt.Alexander  Ross;  theship  "Sky  Rocket," 
Capt.  Burke  ;  the  brigantine  "  Pallas,"  Capt.  James 
Johnson;  and  theship  "Vengeance,"  commanded  by 
himself.  After  the  failure  of  Jonathan  Jackson,  the 
partner  of  Nathaniel  Tracy,  who  built  the  house  in 
later  times  known  as  the  Dexter  house.  Captain 
Thomas  purchased  the  house  and  there  died  in  1796. 
He  wiis  a  man  "of  great  spirit  and  courage,  full  of 
daring  and  adventure,"  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
war,  in  command  of  the  "Yankee  Hero,"  met  with 
great  success  as  a  privateersman. 

David  Coates,  another  officer  of  the  artillery,  was  a 
native  of  Gloucester  and  before  the  war  sailed  as 
master  in  the  employ  of  Nathaniel  Tracy  and  Jona- 
than Jackson.  He  served  his  adopted  town  in  the 
Legislature,  and  in  1788-84-85  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Selectmen.  Samuel  Newhall,  the  second 
lieutenant  of  the  artillery,  so  far  as  is  known,  held 
no  public  office  and  died  soon  after  the  war. 

Samuel  Allyne  Otis,  tor  some  time  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Colfin  &  Otis,  whose  place  of  business  was  on 
Summer  Street,  was  a  brother  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis, 
of  Boston.  He  came  to  Newburyport  in  early  man- 
hood and  made  that  place  his  residence  until  his 
death,  October  27,  1814.  The  widow  of  Mr.  Otis 
married  Arthur  Gilman,  the  father  of  the  late  well- 
known  Arthur  Gilnian,  the  architect,  of  Boston.  He 
was  descended  from  John  Otis,  of  Barnstable,  Eng- 
land, who  settled  in  Hingham,  Massachsetts,  in  1635. 
A  grandson  of  John  bearing  the  same  name  removed 
to  Barnstable,  Mass.,  and  had  a  son  James,  who  mar- 
ried Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph  Allyne,  of  Wethers- 
field,  Conn.,  and  was  the  grandfather  of  Samuel 
Allyne.  He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1773  and  died  in 
1817.     He  wiw  on  the  Board  of  Selectmen  in  1798. 

Nicholas  Pike  should  be  remembered  as  a  promi- 
nent man  of  this  period.  He  waa  the  son  of  Rev. 
James  Pike,  of  Somersworth,  where  he  wjis  born  in 
174:!.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  17(11),  and  was 
l)rincipal  of  the  grammar  school  in  Newburyport  for 
many  years.  He  published,  in  1788,  an  arithniatic 
which  had  for  a  long  time  a  place  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  England  and  was  the  first  publication 
of  the  kind  in  .\merica.  He  acted  as  moderator  of 
annual  town-meetings  in  1783,  '93,  '94,  '98,  '99,  1805, 
'07,  '10;  was  town  clerk  from  1776  to  1779  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  in  1782.  He  died 
December  9,  1819. 

Of  Stephen  and  Ralph  Cross  nothing  more  fitting 
can  be  said  than  the  following,  taken  from  Cusliing's 
"History  of  Newburyport."  "Stephen  was  born  in  1731 
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and  Ralph  in  1738.  They  were  both  brought  upship- 
wriglits  ill  the  biiiUliiig  yard  of  their  father,  Ralph 
Cross,  opposite  llic  bottom  of  Lime  Street.  Stephen 
was  one  of  a  number  of  his  trade  who  went  to  the 
lakes  in  17oG,  to  eonstrueta  liotilla.  He  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  made  prisoners  at  the  fall  of  Fort  Oswego^ 
and  earried  to  Quebec  and  thence  to  France.  On  his 
return  he  formed  a  co-partnership  with  his  brother 
Ralph.  The  business  of  the  firm  was  extensive.  In 
addition  to  their  ship-building,  tlie  partners  were  en- 
gaged in  trade  at  home  and  abroad,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution  were  fast  becoming 
atlluent.  .  .  .  Stephen  was  chosen  one  of  the 
delegates  to  the  First  Provincial  Congress.  He  died 
March  30,  180S).  At  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lution Ralph  was  a  captain  in  the  niililia,  commis- 
sioned by  tlie  Royal  Governor  in  1772.  In  1777  he 
joined  the  army  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment commanded  by  Colonel  Johnson,  of  Andover.'' 
He  was  in  the  battle  which  occasioned  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne.  "  The  brothers,  with  others,  contracted 
with  theStateand  built  the  frigates  Hancock,' '  Boston ' 
and  '  Protector  '  and  several  other  vessels  of  war.  The 
'Hancock '  was  built  in  the  yard  of  Jonathan  Greeuleaf, 
between  Bartlett's  and  Johnson's  wharves,  and  the 
two  others  at  the  yard  of  Stephen  Cross,  afterwards 
occupied  by  Titcomb  &  Lunt  as  a  mast-yard.'' 
Stephen  was  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Selectmen 
and  served  in  the  same  capacity  in  1772,  '74,  "87,  '88. 
He  also  served  as  moderator  in  1775,  '80  and  '97. 
He  was  also  the  first  collector  of  the  port,  having 
been  appointed  by  Washington  to  that  office  in  1789. 
Ralph  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  in 
1768,  a  member  of  the  first  School  Committee,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of  Safety  and  Correspondence 
and  collector  of  the  port  from  1803  until  his  death, 
September  4,  1811.  He  was  also,  from  1790  to  1796. 
brigadier-general  of  the  militia  and  for  a  time  com- 
missioiier  under  the  bankrupt  law. 

Jonathan  Greenleaf  was  born  in  that  part  of  Xew- 
bury  which  is  now  Xewburyport,  in  1723.  He  was  a 
cousin  of  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  who  was  Probate 
judge.  He  was  apprenticed  when  young  to  Edward 
Presbury,  a  prosperous  ship-builder,  and  afterwards 
married  his  daughter.  He  rose  to  wealth  and  influ- 
ence, and  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
and  in  both  branches  of  the  State  Legislature.  From 
1799  until  his  death,  3Iay  2o,  1807,  he  was  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Byfield  Academy,  and 
during  his  whole  life  commanded  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  his  townsmen.  In  the  organization  of  the 
town,  in  February,  1764,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
assessors  and  presided  at  the  annual  town-meetings 
of  1771,  '90,  '91,  '92,  '95,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety  and  Correspondence.  Benjamin 
Greenleaf,  hia  cousin,  was  born  in  Newburyport  in 
March,  1732,  and  died  in  January.  1799.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1751,  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  during  the  war,  a  member  of  the 
llOJ 


Committee  of  Safety,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Senate,  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  judge  of  Probate  for  the  county  of  Essex.  He 
was  also  president  of  the  trustees  of  Byfield  Academy 
from  1784  to  his  death,  in  1799.  He  was  one  of  the 
town  committee  chosen  in  1764  to  organize  the  school 
system  of  the  town,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Selectmen  in  1764,  '66,  '67,  '(iS,  '72,  '74,  '75. 

Micajali  Sawyer  was  an  eminent  physician,  who 
was  born  in  Newbury  in  1737  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1756.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Safety  and  the  treasurer  of  Dummer  Academy  from 
1784  to  1809.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Daniel 
Farnham  and  died  September  29,  1815. 

Patrick  Tracy  came  from  Ireland  as  a  young  sailor, 
and  making  Newburyport  his  home,  became  first  an 
enterprising  ship-master  and  finally  a  prosperous 
merchant.  He  was  the  father  of  Nathaniel  Tracy,  of 
whom  mention  has  already  been  made.  At  the  time 
of  the  organization  of  the  town  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety  and  Correspondence. 

Colonel  Moses  Titcomb  is  worthy  of  mention  in 
connection  with  this  period.  He  was  descended  from 
William  Titcomb,  one  of  the  original  settlers  in 
Newbury.  He  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade  and  a  man 
of  gigantic  strength.  In  1747,  by  order  of  Brigadier- 
General  Waldo,  he  took  command  of  the  troops  sta- 
tioned at  Falmouth  (now  Portland),  where  he  remained 
from  May  to  October  of  that  year.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Third  Church  in  Newbury,  within  the  limits 
of  what  afterwards  became  Newburyport,  and  though 
he  died  a  few  years  before  the  incorporation  of  that 
town,  the  military  spirit  which  he  displayed,  and 
which  was  afterwards,  during  the  Revolutipn,  repeated 
by  man)'  of  his  kinsmen  in  Newburyport,  deserves 
a  place  in  this  record.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle  at 
Lake  George,  September  8,  1755,  by  one  of  the  Indian 
allies  of  the  French,  who  had  gained  the  flank  of  his 
regiment  unperceived. 

Enoch  Titcomb  was  a  prominent  citizen  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  town.  At  its  first  meeting,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1764,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Board  of  Select- 
men and  served  again  in  that  capacity  in  1782.  He 
was  town  clerk  from  1790  to  1796  and  presided  at  the 
annual  town-meetings  of  1782-84,  1803-04.  He  served 
as  an  officer  under  General  Sullivan  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  after  the  war  was  many  years  either  Senator  or 
Representative  in  the  State  Legislature.  He  died 
August  13, 1814,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two. 

Jonathan  Titcomb  was  also  prominent  in  the  early 
days  of  the  town.  He  was  moderator  at  the  annual 
town-meetings  in  1778,  '79,  '81,  '86,  '87,  and  a  select- 
man in  1773,  '74,  '75,  77,  '78,  '80,  '86,  '88.  He  com- 
manded a  regiment  under  General  Sullivan,  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  to  form  the  State  Consti- 
tution  and  a  member  of  the  first  General  Court  of 
the  Commonwealth.      He  was  also  appointed  naval 
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officer  of  the  district  of  Newburyport  by  Washington 
in  1789.     He  died  March  10,  1817. 

Ezra  Luiit  was  born  in  Newburyport  and  enlisted 
and  commanded  a  company  which  was  raised  after 
tlie  battle  of  Lexington,  and  marched  to  Cambridge 
in  time  to  participate  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
In  that  battle  his  company  formed  the  rear-guard, 
which  protected  the  retreat.  Capt.  Lunt  saw  much 
service  during  the  war  and  at  its  close  opened  a 
tavern  in  Federal  Street,  but  soon  removed  to  Ohio, 
where  he  died  in  1S03.  His  brothers  Henry  and 
Daniel  were  both  active  in  their  country's  service — as 
daring  and  fearless  on  the  sea  as  their  brother  on  the 
'and.  Their  cousin,  Cutting  Lunt,  was  also  engaged 
in  sea  service  and  added  his  share  to  the  well-earued 
fame  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged.  Henry  first 
sailed,  in  1776  in  the  privateer  "  Dalton,"  owned  by 
Stephen  Hooper  and  commanded  by  Eleazer  Johnson. 
She  was  captured  and  her  officers  and  crew  were  sent 
to  Mill  Prison.  In  the  spring  of  1779  he  was  re- 
leased and  went  to  France,  where,  as  midshipman,  he 
shipped  on  board  the  "Bon  Homme  Richard,"  com- 
manded by  J.  Paul  Jones.  He  was  soon  promoted  to 
a  second  lieutenant  and  remained  with  Jones  in  the 
'•  Richard,'"  "  Alliance"  and  "Ariel  "  until  his  arrival 
in  Philadelphia  in  1781.  He  then  became  first  lieu- 
tenant of  the  ship  "  Intrepid,"  a  letter  of  marque, 
owned  by  Nathaniel  Tracy  and  commanded  by  Moses 
Brown.  Alter  the  war  Mr.  Lunt  continued  in  the 
employ  of  Jlr.  Tracy  in  the  merchant  service  until 
his  failure,  and  afterwards  in  the  employ  of  Brown  & 
Bartlett  and  Farris  &  Stocker  and  others,  and  died  in 
1805.  Daniel  Lunt  was  with  his  brother  in  the 
"  Dalton  ■'  and  his  felluw-prisoncr  in  Mill  Prison  and 
died  in  1787.  Cutting  Lunt  was  also  an  officer  on 
board  the  "  Bon  Homme  Richard  "  and  a  prisoner  in 
Mill  Prison.  Afterwards,  while  on  a  cruise  in  the 
privateer  "America,"  OAned  by  Joseph  Marijuaiid, 
he  WES  lost  wiih  all  on  board  Richard  Lunt,  a 
brother  of  ('utting,  was  also  in  Mill  Prison,  and  it  is 
presumed  that  he  was  on  board  the  "Bon  Homme 
Richard,"  and  captured  with  his  brother  while  in  a 
boat  pursuing  in  the  foga  boat's  crew  of  deserters.  The 
following  letter,  the  original  of  which  is  temporarily  in 
possession  of  the  writer,  was  written  by  Richard  Lunt 
to  his  brother  Paul  while  in  prison: 

"  Plvmouvii,  .Mill  IVUon,  .'Sopli'mbpr  24,  1778. 
"  LoviNn  Brotiirr, — I  emiiraco  tliiti  ()pp4)rtunit.v  to  lot  yon  know  (hiit 
I  iim  ill  Koo'l  li'-Hllli  l»y  the  bU-iwiiig  of  .\liiiJKlity  God  and  liopo  tlicso 
few  lliirs  will  HikI  you  III  Kooil  hviillh.  I  WIIH  tiiki'H  the  a-llli  of  Dirrni- 
h«r  iifttr  I  k'fl  Ncwliury  by  ttio  '  KofiAoiiiilik' '  ship  of  war  off  Capo  Kin- 
nifltrro,  and  carrii'd  into  Plyinoiilli  arid  kept  on  boaril  the  >«hip9  till  the 
7tlior.Jiino  followInK,  and  llion  coinniltte'l  to  tliixpri^iri  for  high  Iroa- 
Hon  antl  see  no  more  likeloliomls  of  having  my  liberty  than  (here  was  the 
flrsl  day  I  win  roniniilled.  only  lime  bringn  all  Iblng"  in  thiti  world  lo  an 
Olid  and  wbelliertliey  ile«ln'  to  liitng  lis  or  not  I  cannot  tidl.  Onr  friundn 
have  milled  a  <luiiation  for  tho  prisonern  in  England,  (hat  we  are  com- 
fortablo  for  food  and  niiiiiont,  and  I  diwire  to  bo  content  with  tha  alo(- 
mcnt  of  proviih'nce,  1  live  In  ho]».i<ii|ii<H)  home  again,  Init  am  afnild  it 
will  liu  a  hing  parting.  I  hear  (hut  Dr.  Franklin  have  been  trying  for 
an  exchange,  bnt  lu  we  are  comniitled  for  treiu<.ui  I  do  not  think  of 
t)eiiig  exi'liangol  beforo  tlie  war  Is  over,  Riirl  when  that  will  Iw  nulKxIy 
in  tills  world  knows.  So  no  nioru  a(  priwnt,  bn(  remains 
"Your  liovlng  Brudior  (ill  I)ea(h, 

'■  Hic((ARD  Lunt. 


*'  P.  S.  I  romeinber  my  kind  love  to  you  and  to  your  wife  and  my  duty 
to  niy  pareiid;,  and  likewise  my  love  to  my  wife  and  children,  and  lo 
brothers  and  sisters,  hoping  they  are  in  good  health. 

"  Brother  Cutting  is  in  good  lieaith  and  desires  to  bo  remembered  to 
all  Iriend.s.  Kbenezer  Brown  likewise.  The  Xewbury  people  are  n 
health." 

Edward  Wigglesworth  was  a  native  of  Ipswich 
and,  after  graduating  at  Harvard  in  1761,  removed  to 
Newburyport  and  entered  the  employ  of  Nathaniel 
Tracy  and  Jonathan  Jackson  as  supercargo  and  ship- 
master. In  1776,  as  colonel,  he  commanded  a  regiment 
raised  in  the  counties  of  Esse.\,  York  and  Cumber- 
land under  General  Gates.  Under  instructions  from 
General  Gates,  he  went  on  board  the  fleet  on  Lake 
Champlain  the  third  in  command,  General  Arnold 
and  General  Watcrbury  being  first  and  second.  In 
1777  his  regiment  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  in  1778  he  was  appointed  by  Washington 
president  of  a  court  of  inquiry  to  investigate  the  loss 
of  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton,  which  were 
surrendered  by  Governor  Clinton.  In  1779  he  re- 
signed his  commission  and  retired  to  private  life.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  of  New- 
buryport in  1783  and  1784,  and  in  1792  was  appointed 
by  Washington  collector  of  the  port,  which  office  he 
held  until  1795.     He  died  December  8,  1826. 

Moses  Brown  was  born  in  Salisbury,  January  23, 
1742.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  began  a  sea  life  with 
Capt.  William  Cothn  ;  at  eighteen  was  mate,  and  at 
twenty-live  wasin  command  of  the  schooner  "  Phebe," 
of  Newburyport,  which  place  continued  afterwards 
to  be  his  residence.  In  1777,  while  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  brig  "  Hannah,"  he  was  captured  and 
held  a  short  time  on  board  a  prison-ship  at  Rhode 
Island.  In  1778  he  commanded  the  privtiteer  "Gen- 
eral Arnold,"  and  in  one  of  his  cruises  in  her  was 
captured  by  the  British  ship  "  Experiment."  •  After 
his  release  he  was  in  command  of  the  "  Intrepid," 
twenty  guns,  and  the  "Hercules,"  and  a  letter  of 
marque  of  twenty-two  guns,  for  which  he  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Continental  Congress.  In  1798  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  "  Merrimac," 
mounting  twenty  nine-pounders  and  eight  six- 
pounders,  and  joined  the  squadron  at  the  West 
Indies.  While  in  this  command  he  captured  the 
brig  "  Brilliante,"  sixteen  guns;  the  "Magiciene," 
fourteen  guns;  the  "  Phn^nix"  and  "  Bonaparte,"  each 
fourteen  guns,  and  retook  a  number  of  English  and 
American  vessels  that  had  been  captured  by  the 
F'rench.  Under  theadministrationof  Jellerson,  Capt. 
Brown  left  the  service  and  once  more  engaged  in  the 
merchant  marine,  and  while  on  a  voyage  home  died, 
January  2,  1804. 

In  the  enumeration  of  those  who  were  active  in  the 
Revolutionary  period,  the  Rev.  .Tonathan  Parsons,  of 
the  old  South  Church,  must  not  be  forgotten.  He 
made  patriotism  a  part  of  his  religion,  and  to  .his 
inspiring  words  much  of  the  spirit  which  character- 
ized the  [leople  of  Newburyport  was  due.  After  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  was  received,  he 
made  an  appeal  to  his  hearers  at  the  close  of  the  ser- 
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mon  on  the  next  Suiuliiy,  to  form  volunteer  companies 
at  once,  and  invited  tlioso  who  wisliod  to  aid  to  step 
into  the  aisle.  Capt.  Kzni  Lnnt  stepped  out,  and 
enougli  with  liim,  and  then  and  there  the  first  volun- 
teer company  in  Newhuryport  was  formed.  He  was 
born  in  West  Springfield  in  1705,  and  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1729.  He  was  first  settled  in  the 
ministry  at  Lyme,  Conn.,  and  was  there  living  when 
Rev.  George  Whitelield  made  his  first  visit  to  America, 
in  1728.  In  1740,  on  the  3d  of  January,  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  was  formed  by  nineteen  persons 
who  had  seceded  from  the  old  First  Parish  of  New- 
burj'.  During  the  few  first  years  of  its  life  Rev. 
Joseph  Adams,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1742,  pre- 
sided over  its  ministrations  in  a  small  building  situ- 
ated on  High  Street.  In  17-")G  the  society  was  incor- 
porated, and  the  present  venerable  place  of  worship, 
at  the  corner  of  Federal  and  School  Streets,  was 
erected.  It  is  indicative  of  the  habits  of  that  time 
that  it  was  noted  and  has  always  been  remembered 
that  the  frame  of  the  meeting-house  was  raised 
without  the  utterance  of  an  oath  by  the  workmen 
and  without  the  occurrence  of  an  accident.  The 
probable  explanation  of  so  remarkable  a  fact  is,  that 
no  intoxicating  liquors  were  drunk  during  the  per- 
formance. While  Jlr.  Parsons  was  at  Lyme,  he  and 
Mr.  Whitefield  had  formed  a  strong  friendship,  and  by 
the  advice  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Parsons  was  invited  to 
settle  over  the  young  .society.  In  175(i  he  was  in- 
stalled, and  remained  with  the  society  until  his  death, 
July  19,  177G.  He  was  buried  under  the  pulpit  of 
his  church,  by  the  side  of  his  distinguished  friend. 

In  the  eastern  corner  of  the  church  is  erected  a 
cenotaph  to  the  memory  of  Whitefield,  who,  in  a  min- 
istry of  eight  years,  preached  more  than  ten  thousand 
sermons  and  crossed  the  Atlantic  thirteen  times.  He 
preached  his  first  sermon  in  Jfewburyport,  September 
30,  1740,  and  September  30,  1870,  he  there  died,  and 
was  buried  under  the  pulpit  of  the  church  in  who.se 
welfare  he  had  felt  a  lively  interest.  Mr.  Whitefield 
was  born  in  Gloucester,  England,  where  his  mother 
kept  the  Bell  Inn,  in  1714.  From  the  school  of  his 
native  town  he  entered  as  servitor  at  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, O.xford,  and  was  ordained  for  the  ministry  by 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  He  preached  in  prisons 
and  the  open  Gelds,  and  multitudes  followed  t )  hear 
him  exhibit  his  persuasive  eloquence.  He  first  came 
to  America  in  1738,  making  occasional  visits  after- 
wards, as  he  could  be  spared  from  his  labors  at  home, 
until  death  cut  short  his  career.  Many  years  ago 
some  of  the  bones  of  Whitefield  were  stolen  from  the 
coffin  and  carried  to  England,  but  in  1849,  many 
years  after,  the  pastor  of  the  church  received  a  box, 
which,  on  being  opened,  was  found  to  contain  the 
missing  members. 

Rev.  John  Lowell  was  a  descendant  of  John  Lowle, 
a  Welshman,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of 
Newbury.  He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1702,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1721.      In  1725  the  First  Church 


of  Newburyport  was  established  by  seceders  from  the 
First  Parish  of  Newbury,  and  in  the  following  year, 
on  the  19th  of  January,  Mr.  Lowell  was  settled  as  its 
pastor.  He  was  a  man  of  culture  and  refinement, 
and  to  his  example  and  infiucnce  was  due  much  of 
that  elevation  of  character  for  which  Newburyport 
became  distinguished.  His  library,  large  for  those 
days,  his  scholarly  attainments,  his  wide  knowledge, 
together  with  a  free  and  liberal  use  of  his  powers, 
could  not  fail  to  stamp  and  give  tone  to  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  lived.  He  died  in  1767,  leaving  one 
son,  John  Lowell,  born  in  Newbury,  June  17, 1743, 
and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1760,  who,  besides  many 
other  honors,  received  the  appointment  in  1801  of 
justice  of  tWe  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island. 
Indeed,  few  men  have  been  more  distinguished,  both 
for  their  own  attainments  and  for  those  transmitted 
to  their  descendants,  than  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lowell.  Three 
of  his  grandsons,  sons  of  Judge  John  Lowell,  main- 
tained the  reputation  of  the  family.  John  Lowell, 
born  at  Newburyport,  October  G,  1769,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1786,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1789. 
He  received  a  degree  of  LL.D.  from  his  alma  mater 
in  1814,  and  became  distinguished  as  a  writer  on 
politics,  agriculture,  theology  and  other  topics.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Gene- 
ral Hospital,  the  Boston  Athenteum  and  the  Hospital 
Life  Insurance  Company.  Francis  Cabot  Lowell, 
born  in  Newburyport,  April  7,  1775,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1793,  was  influential  in  introducing  the 
cotton  manufacture  into  the  United  States,  and  the  city 
of  Lowell,  named  for  him,  stands  as  a  monument  to  his 
memory.  Charles  Lowell,  born  in  Boston,  August  15, 
1782,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1800,  and  became  the 
well-known  minister  of  the  West  Church  in  Cam- 
bridge Street,  Boston.  Nor  did  this  generation  ex- 
haust the  energies  of  the  family  blood.  John  l/ow- 
ell,  son  of  Francis  Cabot,  and  great-grandson  of 
Rev.  John  Lowell,  of  Newburyport,  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, May  11,  1799,  and  at  his  death,  in  1836,  be- 
queathed the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  maintain  forever  in  Boston,  his  native 
city,  annual  courses  of  free  lectures  on  natural  and 
revealed  religion,  physics  and  chemistry,  botany, 
zoology,  geology  and  mineralogy,  philology,  literature 
and  eloquence.  This  establishment,  known  as  the 
Lowell  Institute,  went  into  operation  in  the  winter  of 
1839-40.  James  Russell  Lowell  the  poet,  son  of  Rev. 
Charles  Lowell,  is  too  well-known  to  be  mentioned 
here.  John  Amory  Lowell,  of  Boston,  son  of  John, 
the  foijnder  of  the  hospital,  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1815,  and  became  one  of  Boston's  most  distinguished 
merchants.  Nor  was  the  family  blood  exhausted  in 
this  generation.  John  Lowell,  son  of  John  Amory 
Lowell,  a  Harvard  graduate  of  1843,  and,  until  his 
recent  resignation,  judge  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court,  and  Charles  Russell  Lowell,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  in   1864,  who,  from  a   captaincy   of  the 
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Sixth  Cavalrj-,  in  1860,  rose  to  be  brigadier-general  in 
1864,  and  died  soon  after  from  wounds  received  at 
Cedar  Creek,  in  Virginia,  liave  borne  ample  lestiniony 
to  the  [iiirity  and  vigor  of  the  blood  whiih  Mowed  in 
the  veins  of  Rev.  John  Lowell,  of  Newbiiryport. 

Dudley  Atkins  Tyng,  though  a  member  of  the  bar, 
is  believed  to  have  neither  studied  nor  practiced  law 
in  Essex  County,  and  may  therefore  be  more  prop- 
erly mentioned  in  this  narrative  than  in  the  chapter 
on  the  Bench  and  Bar.  He  was  born  in  Newbury- 
port,  September  3,  1760,  and  grew  into  manhood 
while  the  Revolution  was  going  on.  He  was  the  fifth 
child  of  Dudley  Atkins,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven.  He  received  his  early  education  at 
Bummer  Academy,  and  by  the  liberality *f  Tristram 
Dalton,  Jonathan  Jackson,  Nathaniel  Tracy  and 
John  Tracy  was  enabled  to  reap  the  advantages  of  a 
college  education.  He  owed  his  name  to  his  grand- 
mother, Mary,  daughter  of  Governor  Joseph  Dudley, 
who  married  his  grandfather,  Joseph  Atkins,  an  offi- 
cer in  the  British  navy,  who  settled  in  Newbury,  and 
died  in  1773,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  in  1781,  and  in  his  senior  year  while 
the  war  was  in  progress,  when  the  government  ob- 
tained from  the  British  commander  then  in  posses- 
sion of  Penobscot  Bay  ]iermission  to  send  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Harvard,  to  that 
bay  for  the  purpose  of  observing  a  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  expected  in  October,  1780,  the  professor  se- 
lected John  Davis,  of  Plymouth,  and  Dudley  Atkins, 
members  of  the  graduating  class,  as  his  assistants  in 
the  expedition. 

After  leaving  college  he  became  teacher  in  the 
family  of  Mrs.  Selden,  sister  of  Judge  Mercer,  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  highest  court  in  Virginia,  and 
a'so  entered  his  name  in  the  office  of  the  judge  for 
the  study  of  law.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
Virginia,  and  on  his  return  to  Newburyport  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Essex  County  in  1791.  About 
the  time  of  his  return  an  event  occurred  which,  for 
a  time  at  least,  imposed  a  check  to  his  career  in  his 
chosen  profession.  Mrs.  Winslow,  of  Tyngsborough, 
Massachusetts,  sister  of  James  Tyng,  then  recently 
deceased,  and  the  last  male  heir  t<i  a  considerable 
landed  estate  in  that  town,  feeling  a  pride  in  the 
continuance  of  the  property,  in  at  least  the  family 
name,  selected  him,  a  distant  relative,  as  its  possessor, 
and  bequeathed  to  him  a  thousand  acres  of  land  on 
the  condition,  (which  he  accepted)  that  he  would  add 
Tyng  to  his  name.  After  a  few  years  of  unsuccessful 
experiment  on  liis  farm  he  returned  to  Newburyport, 
and  was  appointed  by  Washington,  in  179.'),  collector 
of  that  port.  In  1803  he  was  removed  from  office  by 
Jefferson,  and  at  once  took  up  his  residence  in  Bos- 
ton with  the  determination  of  pursuing  his  profes- 
sion. Not  long  after  his  arrival  in  Boston,  Ephraim 
Williams,  the  first  reporter  of  the  derisions  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  resigned  his  office,  and  Mr. 
Tyng  was  appointed  in  his  place.     His  exactness  and 


thoroughness  as  a  reporter  have  always  been  recog- 
nized by  members  of  the  bar.  His  Reports  cover 
the  period  from  September,  1804,  to  March,  1822,  and 
are  contained  in  seventeen  volumes.  In  the  summer 
of  1822  he  returned  to  Newburyport,  and  as  a  gradu- 
ate of  Dummer  Academy,  he  organized  an  associa- 
tion of  its  alumni,  and  gave  not  a  little  of  his  time 
and  thought  in  his  declining  years  to  the  institution 
where  his  early  instruction  was  acquired.  In  1823 
he  received  a  degree  of  LL.D.  from  his  alma  mater. 
He  married,  about  1792,  Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of 
Stephen  Higginson,  and  had  a  number  of  children, 
among  whom  were  Rev.  Stephen  Higginson  Tyng,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  in  1817,  who  died  in  New  York 
in  1885,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  and  Dr.  Atkins,  of 
Newburyport,  who  resumed  the  old  family  name. 
He  died  in  Newburyport,  August  1,  1839. 

There  are  others  among  the  representative  men  of 
the  Revolutionary  period  who  might  be  mentioned,  if 
the  space  allotted  to  this  narrative  permitted. 
Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the  pa- 
triotic spirit  which  actuated  the  people  of  Newbury- 
port in  the  trying  times  of  the  war,  and  the  energy 
and  liberality  with  which  it  was  exhibited. 


CHAPTER    CXLIV. 

NEWBURYPORT— ( Conlinufd). 

SECOND  PERIOD. 

From  llu  Itmltilion  to  lite  Clote  of  the  War  of  1812. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  the  old  industries  and 
trade   of  the  town   at  once   revived.     The    activity 
which  once  characterized  it  had  not  died  ;  it  had,  by 
the  necessities  of  the  time,  been  drawn  into  new  chan- 
nels, where  it  lost  none  of  its  vigor.     As  the  necessi- 
ties disappeared  and  these  new  channels  were  closed, 
it  resumed  its  wonted  course  in  the  onlinary  pursuits 
of  peace.     Like  the  ship  after  a  storm,  whose  tattered 
sails  and  broken  spars  must  be  first  repaired  before 
the  voyage  can   be   succcssfuly   pursued,   there   was 
much  in  the  condition  of  the  town's  municipal  affairs 
to   be   examined   and    readjusted   before  the   i)eople 
could  with  an  easy  mind  enter   into  the  race  for  per- 
sonal gain.     The  debts  of  the  war  must  be  paid  or 
secured ;  the  schools  must  be  once  more  carefully 
supervised  and  improved;  long-neglected  streets  must 
be  renovated,  and  all  those  interests  which,  during  the 
I  seven  years  of  war,  had  been  overlooked,  must  once 
I  more   claim   aid    and   support.     With   these    at   last 
I  properly  cared  for,  Newburyport  entered  again  on   a 
I  career  of  prosperity  and  wealth.     The  fisheries,  for- 
I  eign  trade  and  ship-building  rapidly  grew,  while  the 
j  business  of  dislilleries,  which  had  never  very  much 
j  languished,  largely  increased   in   volume.     So  far  as 
the  fisheries  are  concerned,  thev  cannot  be  said  to 
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liave  been  at  any  time  idontiCiod  with  Xewbiiryport, 
tliKUiili  at  times  one  of  its  eliiel'  imrsiiils.  In  the  lirst 
Unaiter  of  the  present  century  there  were  employetl 
in  tlie  district  of  Xewburyport  |)robably  about  forty 
vcs-cls  in  the  cod  fishery  and  seventy-live  in  the 
mackerel  fishery.  The  latter  fishery  had  its  begin- 
ning after  the  War  of  1S12.  The  fur  seal  and  whale 
fisheries,  both  at  one  time  carried  on  with  varied  suc- 
cess, have  been  long  since  abandoned.  At  the  present 
time  the  fishery  business  has  entirely  disappeared, 
Messrs.  Boardman  and  Sanborn  having  been  the  last 
to  be  engaged  in  it.  The  trade  with  foreign  ports  seems 
to  have  reached  its  maximum  at  the  very  beginning 
of  this  century.  The  stimulus  given  to  business  by  the 
return  of  peace  carried  the  navigation  of  the  town 
before  17S9  up  to  99  vessels  of  11,607  tons;  in  1796 
to  19,752  tons,  and  in  1806  to  29,713  tons.  Of  this 
amount,  25,291  was  the  amount  of  registered  tonnage 
engaged  in  foreign  trade.  At  the  same  time  the 
duties  on  imports  received  in  the  district  amounted 
to  nearly  ?200,000.  In  1S05  there  belonged  to  New- 
buryport  alone,  41  ships,  62  brigs,  2  snows,  2  barques 
and  66  schooners. 

There  is  no  industry  so  thoroughly  identified  with 
Newburyport,  and  so  creditable  to  its  people,  as  that 
of  ship-building.  There  are  certain  occupations  and 
enter}>rises  which  seem  indigenous  to  certain  localities. 
They  can  neither  be  transplanted  to  new  soils,  nor  be 
replaced  by  those  which  belong  to  other  localities.  A 
business  to  be  successful  mu.st  grow  with  the  place,  as 
the  boy  and  his  trade,  the  farmer  and  his  farm,  the 
merchant  and  his  commerce.  Nantucket  has  attempted 
in  vain  to  introduce  the  cod-fishery:  Xewburyport 
and  Plymouth  have  fiiilcdin  their  efforts  to  introduce 
the  whale-fishery.  We  see  all  along  our  seaboard  to- 
day, in  ports  which  have  languished  with  the  decline 
of  their  navigation,  what  we  cannot  help  looking  up- 
on as  unnatural  efforts  to  transform  them  into  manu- 
facturing towns,  and  thus  divert  them  from  their  true 
destiny.  It  is  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  hope,  that 
when  the  process  of  centralization  which,  during  the 
last  si.xty  or  seventy  years,  has  been  drawing  foreign 
trade  from  the  smaller  outposts  to  Portland  and  Bos- 
ton and  New  York  shall  cease,  the  full  waters  of 
commerce  will  flow  back  to  these  depleted  harbors, 
and  restore  the  level  which,  in  the  natural  order  of 
things,  must  at  last  everywhere  exist. 

To  X'ewburyport  ship-building  h.ts  always  been  an 
indigenous  growth.  The  river  along  its  front,  reach- 
ing into  the  timber  lands  of  New  Hampshire,  furnished 
at  the  lowest  cost  the  best  materials  for  ships.  The 
ribs,  planking,  ceiling,  beams  and  knees  cut  from  oak 
timber,  were  floated  from  the  forests  directly  to  the 
building-yards,  and  enabled  the  builders  to  success- 
fully compete  with  those  in  other  less-favored  places, 
where  more  costly  transportation  was  necessary. 

The  building  of  vessels  on  the  Merrimac  was  prob- 
ably carried  on  at  a  date  much  earlier  than  any  date 
which   positive   evidence  can   fix.      On   the  5th   of 


January,  1680,  the  town  of  Newbury  voted  "  To  grant 
the  petition  of  Benjamin  Rolfe,  Doctor  John  Dole  and 
Kiibanl  Dole,  for  four  or  five  rods  on  the  fiats  from 
Watts'  cellar  spring  to  Ensign  Greenleaf's,  for  a  place 
to  build  a  wharf,  and  a  jjlace  to  build  vessels  upon, 
provided  they  come  not  within  ten  or  twelve  feet  of 
the  spring,  and  make  up  said  wharf  within  three 
years."  Here  seems  to  be  tangible  evidence  that  as 
early  as  1680  ship-building  was  carried  on  on  the 
river.  According  to  Mr.-Juhn  J.  Currier,  from  whose 
valuable  pamphlet,  entitled  an  "Historical  Sketch  of 
Ship-Building  on  the  Merrimac  Kiver,"  the  writer 
has  freely  drawn.  Watts'  cellar  was  near  the  spot 
where  the  market-house  now  stands.  In  1698,  Ezra 
Cottle  "  began  to  build  ships  where  Jlr.  Johnson  did," 
just  below  Chandler's  Lane  (now  Federal  Street).  Mr. 
Johnson  seems  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  business 
in  1695.  Between  1681  and  1714  one  hundred  and 
thirty  vessels  were  built  on  the  river,  one  hundred  of 
which  were  built  in  Newburj'.  The  industry  was 
recognized  by  the  town  as  so  important  that  it  was 
fostered  as  one  of  its  most  valuable  interests.  For 
many  years  most  of  the  building-yards  were  the 
property  of  the  town,  and  leased  for  longer  or  shorter 
terms,  in  whole  or  in  part,  according  to  the  wishes  of 
the  lessees.  In  1711  a  building-yard  near  Watts' 
cellar  was  let  to  Colonel  Partridge,  Mr.  Clement  and 
Mr.  Hodges.  In  1734  other  leases  are  recorded,  either 
made  by  the  town  or  by  the"  Proprietors,"  who  owned 
a  strip  along  the  river,  intersected  by  the  landing 
places  and  the  building-yards  belonging  to  the  town. 
Mr.  Currier  states  that  in  1723  there  was  a  ship-yard 
at  Thurlo's  Bridge  over  the  Parker  River,  and  that 
ships  were  built  there  that  year.  In  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  Gideon  Woodwell  built  fifty-two 
ves-els  on  the  lower  side  of  Water  Street,  near  the  foot 
of  Marlboro'  Street.  Farther  up  the  river  Samuel 
Moggaridge  was  engaged  in  ship-building  in  1730, 
and  it  is  said  that  in  1766,  two  years  after  the  incor- 
poration of  Newburyport,  seventy-two  vessels  were  on 
the  stocks,  between  Pierce's  farm  and  Moggaridge's 
Point. 

Mr.  Currier  says,  "All  the  vessels  built  at  this  period 
were  doubtless  duly  registered,  but  no  trace  of  them 
can  be  found  among  the  colonial  records  at  the  State- 
House  in  Boston  ;  and  the  papers  and  documents  at 
the  Custora-House  in  Newburyport  do  not  extend 
further  back  then  the  year  1789,  so  that  information 
in  regard  to  them  can  be  obtained  from  neither  of 
these  sources."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  size,  ownership  and  general  construction 
of  these  vessels.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that 
many  of  them  were  built  for  merchants  in  England, 
and  when  completed  they  sailed  from  Newbury  load- 
ed with  timber  and  agricultural  products.  The  "Jew's 
Rafts,"  so  called,  were  built  in  Moggaridge's  yard  for 
a  Mr.  Levi,  a  Jew.  An  English  paper  of  1770  an- 
nounces the  arrival  of  one  of  them  as  follows  : 

"The  '  Kewbury,'  Capt.  Rose,  from  Kewbury  lu  New  England,  lies  at 
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the  Orchard  Honso,  Blackwell.  The  above  is  a  raft  of  timber  id  the 
form  of  a  eliip,  whicli  ciuno  from  Newbury  to  souudings^  in  twenty  six 
days,  and  is  worthy  tht*  attention  of  tlie  curious." 

Among  the  loading  builders  before  the  Revolution, 
wereRiil|ih  Cross,  who  was  born  in  Ipswich  in  1700,  and 
was  the  father  of  Stephen  and  Ralph  Cross,  already 
mentioned  in  this  narrative ;  and  William  Gerrish, 
a  descendant  of  William  Gerrish,  an  early  settler  of 
Newbury.  At  a  later  day,  during  the  Revolution,  the 
construction  of  privateers  was  largely  carried  on, 
and  in  1777  asixteen-gun  ship,  called  the  "Neptune," 
was  built,  and  when  leaving  port  capsized  and  sank 
in  sixteen  fothoms  of  water.  After  the  Revolution 
Elias  Jackraan  established  a  yard  and  carried  it  on 
thirty  years,  and  Orlando  B.  Merrill,  who  in  1798  built 
the  brig  "Pickering,"  fourteen  guns,  for  the  United 
States.  In  the  same  year  William  Bartlett,  William 
Coombs,  Dudley  A.  Tyng,  Moses  Brown,  W.  P. 
Johnson,  Nicholas  Johnson,  William  Farris,  Ebenezer 
Stocker  and  Samuel  A.  Otis,  Jr.,  and  other  citizens 
built  and  loaned  to  the  government  the  ship  "  Merri- 
mack," of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burden, 
which  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Moses  Brown,  and 
during  her  five  years'  service  captured  a  number  of 
French  vessels  and  recajitured  many  English  and 
American  prizes.  She  was  built  by  Major  Cross,  under 
the  direction  of  William  Haekett,  in  seventy-fivedays. 
Her  cost  was  840,170,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years  she 
was  sold  in  Boston  for  $21,ir)4,  when,  with  her  name 
changed  to  the  "  Monticello"  she  was  soon  after  wreck- 
ed on  Cape  Cod. 

In  1799  the  ship  "  Warren,"  eighteen  guns,  w.is  built 
in  Mr.  Webster's  yard  in  Salisbury,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Nicholas  Johnson, of  Newburyport,  by  contract 
with  the  United  States,  and  comnumded  by  (Japt. 
Timothy  Newman,  of  Newburyport.  In  1810,  the  year 
after  the  embargo,  which  was  so  disastrous  to  shipping 
interests,  was  repealed,  there  were  built  on  the  Mer- 
rimac  River  twenty-one  ships,  thirteen  brigs,  one 
schooner  and  seven  small  craft,  with  a  combined  ton- 
nage of  twelve  thousand  tons.  In  1813,  during  the 
War  of  1812,  the  United  States  sloop-of-war,"  Wasp," 
was  built  by  Orlando  B.  Merrill,  and  about  the  same 
time  two  gun-boats  were  built  by  Stephen  Coffin,  in 
Newbury. 

Among  (he  lator  builders  have  been  .loseph  Coffin, 
Elisha  Briggs,  Stephen  Button,  Jonathan  and  Thonias 
Merrill,  .loseph  Jackman,  William  Currier,  James  L. 
Townsend,  George  E.  Currier,  Charles  IT.  Currier, 
John  Currier,  John  W.  S.  Colby,  Enoch  P.  Lunt, 
Stephen  .Tacknian,  Jr.,  George  W.  .Jackman,  Jr., 
Eben  Maiison,  Fillmore  &  McQuillen,  Atkinson  & 
Fillmore,  Donald  McKay,  Joseph  Pickett, W.  B.  Coffin, 
and  Cyrus  liurnliam.  The  following  vessels  have  been 
built  in  Newburyport  since  the  Revolution,  most  of 
which  are  eitlier  enrolled  or  registered  in  the  New- 
buryport Custom-IIouse. 

Ton§.   I  Tons. 

1781.  Brig  Ilibcrnla 108       178.1.  Schooner  llibernia 78 

1783    Schooner  Hope ili   |    ITsl.   llrl(t  Succem 147 


Tons, 
784.  Ship  Thomas 2:iO 

784.  Brig  Vulture 172 

78i'>.     "    Sally 137 

785.  Sloop  Washington 07 

785.  Schooner  Fanny 148 

786.  "        Two  Brothers..    52 

786.  "       Abigail 7:i 

787.  "       Success 38 

788.  "         Polly 44 

788.  "       Betsey 21 

789.  Sloop  N'ancy 83 

789.  Ship  Industry 2U6 

789.  Schooner  lliinnah 82 

789.  Schooner  Pilgrim  68 

790.  Brig  Olive  Bi-unch 140 

790.  Brig  Jlury 20S 

791.  Schooner  Martha 33 

91.  Ship  Mary 163 

01.      •'     Henry 262 

791.  Schooner  Martha 33 

92.  "         Dove 28 

92.  Brig  Nymph 33 

92.  .Sloop  Three  Brothers.,..     77 

792.  Brig  Nancy 84 

792.  Scliooner  Nymph 97 

792.  Brig  Sally 122 

792,  Schooner  Sally 89 

793,  Schooner  Stork 70 

79,3.  Brig  Minerva 143 

793.      "     Union 146 

793.  Ship  Peggy 213 

794.  Brig  Jlinerva l.'iO 

794.  Brig  Peter 178 

794.     "     Wni.  and  Mary 92 

794.  Schooner  Mary 130 

795.  "        Three  Sisters..    69 
795.  Brig  Minerva 115 

795.  Schooner  Harmony 89 

796.  Brig  Frienilbhip ur> 

9.1.      "     Harriet 119 

795.  Schooner  Throe  Sisters,,    99 

796,  Ship  Wm.  and  Hcury,...  2,'il 

"90,  Schooner  Sally 74 

796.  Ship  Commerce 173 

796,  Brig  Mary 135 

796.  Schooner  Bee 76 

799.  "        Alexander. 84 

799.  Brig  Mary 1.34 

800.  ShipAngeline 238 

800.   Brig  .Salem 1.37 

SIX).      "     Amazon 110 

800.  Schooner  Cyrus Ill 

SOI.  "        Triton 108 

Sill.  Sloop  Mary 85 

801.  Brig  Jefferson 138 

801.      "     Triton 43 

8  Pi.  Sloop  Mary 85 

80.3,  Brig  Mac 143 

804.  Schiioner  Ann 76 

StU.  Ship  Ango 270 

804,  Brig  Heo,  Washington,..  132 

805.  Schooner  Eleanor 103 

805.  "        Rebecca 108 

800.  Brig  Unity 170 

soo.  Ship  Boaz 304 

«"7,   Brig  Adeline 133 

Sm7,  Bark  Circle 145 

807,  Sloop  John 73 

809,  Schooner  Alexander 47 

811.  Brig  St,  Paul 266 

811.      "    Juno 196 

813.  Schooner  Traveller 77 

813.  "        Little  Duck...     42 

813.  '•         Mink 32 

81.3,  ■•        Lark 41 

814,  "         Union 38 


Tons. 

1814.  Schooner  Peace 36 

1814.  "         Crocodile 40 

1814.  BrigUesper 167 

1815.  Schooner  Frances 72 

1816.  "        Dolphin 80 

1816.  •■        Caleb 8* 

1816.  "        Four  Sistera...  115 

1817.  "        New  Packet...    76 

1817.  "        Eagle 97 

1817.  "        Governor. 68 

1817.  "         Lady  Brooks..  109 

1817.  "       Pickerel 41 

1817.  "        Angler 54 

1817.  "         William 35 

1817.  "        Dispatch 118 

1817.  "         Hornet 38 

1818.  "        Perch 43 

1818.  Brig  William 138 

1818.  Schooner  Snccess 58 

1818.  "        Dri%er 63 

•818.  "        Sea  Serpent...    65 

1818.  "         Chas.  Sydney.  103 

1818.  "        Tcazor 61 

1819.  "        Franklin 46 

1819.  "        John  Howard    64 

1819.  "        John 41 

1819.    "   Peacock 41 

1819'.    "   Peacock 61 

1819.  Brig  Hannah 154 

1820.  "    Ohio 129 

18-20.  Schooner  Robert 17 

1820.  "        Oscar 64 

18-23.  Brig  Rapid 2:« 

1825.  Schooner  Sarah  Atkins..    66 

1825.  "        Enterprise 47 

182.1.  Brig  Patron 177 

1827.  Schooner  Harriet, 65 

1828.  "         Essex 6« 

1828.  "        Maiie 72 

1828.  "        John _     24 

18-28.  "         Francis 60 

1829.  "        Bounty 60 

1830.  "        Globe 48 

1830.  "        Hurkaaee 74 

1831.  "        Triton 86 

1832.  "        Fame 48 

1832.  "        Mechanic 48 

1833.  "         Glide 74 

18:15.  "         Regulator 46 

1835.  "        Warren 46 

1836.  "        Sea  Flower....    64 
18.37.  "        Asia «9 

1837.  "        Unicorn 6* 

1837.  ■■        Rienza 66 

18.37.  •'        Eiiuator 04 

18-38.  "        Angola. 30 

1838.  "        Harriet 23 

1815.  '•        Alert _...    21 

1845.  Brig  Merrimac 148 

184(1.      "     Ansonia 199 

1846.  Brig  Lanork 299 

1817.  Sihooner  Factory  Girl...     20 

1847.  •'        HiinnahGrant  104 

1847.  ShipJoalinu  .^lansion...  646 

1848.  Schooner  Margaret  Ann  100 

1849.  "        Alice 21 

1849.  "         Antelope 76 

1850.  "         Peurl  31 

1850.  "        America .30 

1850.  Ship  Arab 826 

1851.  "      Inez .'  700 

1851.  Bork  Falcon 510 

1851.       '•     Hesper .392 

1851.  Ship  Victory 670 

1851.      "     Huzzar 728 

1851.  Schooner  Gen,  Gushing,,    98 


NEWBUllYPORT. 


1759 


Tons. 

1851 

Scliiviiitr  Mar.v  Filter..  109 

1858. 

1851 

Honild 

..    94 

18.58. 

1S;.2 

"        Arctic.    .  . 

..  115 

..     22 

1858. 

1852 

.\lib,vV»K>... 

1^3S. 

1852 

"    CnroliDo  Kuight  121 

1858. 

1852, 

..     99 
..    99 

1858. 

1S52. 

'*        Hiintreea..... 

1858. 

1852 

Flush 

..  125 

18,58. 

1 852 

Golden  Wes 

.,  144 

18,58, 

1852 

Sliip  .lirali  Furry 

..  435 

1858, 

1852 

Bark  Flash 

..  344 

1859. 

1852. 

Schooner  Bival 

..  1-25 

1852. 

Ship  Partheuia 

..  849 

18.59. 

lS5i 

"     Russell  Sturgia... 

..1000 

1859. 

1852. 

"    .Ariadne 

.   800 

1859. 

1852. 

Ship  Howadji 

..  695 

185). 

1853. 

Sclioi>ner  Golden  Eagle 

.    42 

1859. 

1853. 

Tekoa 

..  144 

1859, 

18.S3. 

Ship  Highfljer 

.1195 

1859. 

18.W. 

Rark  Niiiad  Qneen 

.  319 

1853. 

Ship  Guiding  Star. 

.  900 

1859. 

1853. 

**    Constitution 

.1188 

1859. 

18i,3. 

"    John  N.  dishing 

..  &a 

18)9. 

1853. 

.1073 
..1414 

1859. 

l&W. 

*'    Dreadnaught 

1860. 

1853. 

Schooner  Fearless 

.  122 
.  900 

1860. 

1853. 

Ship  Volant 

18U0. 

1S53. 

Schooner  Amelia 

.  129 

1860. 

18i3. 

Ship  Whi.stler 

..  820 

1854. 

'■    Star  King 

.11-0 

1800. 

1854. 

*'    Black  Prince 

.1051 

1880. 

1854. 

Schooner  Flying  Cloud 

.     40 

18B0. 

1854. 

Ship  Sonora 

.  708 

1860. 

1854. 

"    TroulNidonr 

.1200 

1860. 

18.>4. 

"     Slerrimac 

.  598 

18G1. 

1854. 

"     Commonwealth... 

.1245 

1861. 

1854. 

Sch'ner  E.  S.  Williams    55 

1861. 

1854. 

Bark  Rjtpid 

.  331 

leol. 

1854. 

Ship  Free  Trade 

.1284 
.  849 

1861. 

18.54. 

'*    Mercury 

1862. 

18.54. 

"    Driver 

.1.595 

1802. 

18M. 

"    Oliver  Putnam.... 

1074 

1862. 

1854. 

"    Gleaner 

.1000 

1862. 

18.55. 

Schooner  Edward  Hill. 

.  276 

1862. 

1855. 

Ship  3Iose8  Davenport 

.  899 

1863. 

1S55. 

.  985 

,  795 

1863, 

1855. 

•'    Lawrence  Brown 

1863, 

1855. 

"    Old  Colony 

.  889 

186:j. 

1855. 

*•'  Lyra 

.  812 

1803. 

185,5. 

"    Grace  Gordon 

781 

1863. 

1855. 

•'    George  West 

.1123 

1863. 

1855. 

Brig  Palestine 

.  212 

1863. 

18.V5. 

Ship  Gallego 

.  610 

1864. 

IS5.i. 

"     Charmer. 

.1061) 

I»i4. 

185.5. 

"     War  Hawk 

.lOliO 

18o4. 

1856. 

"    Courier 

.  554 

1864. 

18.5  i. 

'*    Daring 

.1070 

186 1. 

1856. 

"    Blandina  Dudley. 

.  873 

1864. 

1856. 

••    John  Wells 

.  834 

1864. 

1856. 

"    Blondell 

.  630 

1864. 

1856. 

"    Ea«t  Indian 

.  897 

1850. 

"     Indus 

.  849 

1854. 

1856. 

Bark  Algonquin 

.  650 

1864. 

1856. 

"    Orlando 

.  270 

1864. 

1856. 

Ship  Eddystone 

950 

1865. 

1856. 

*'    Crown  Point 

.1099 

1865, 

1857. 

Ship  Victory 

1214 

1885. 

1857. 

"     Sarah  Newman 

900 

18<a, 

1857. 

"    Riena  del  Seano... 

1033 

1865. 

1857. 

Schooner  Sarah  Wood- 

bury  

222 

181)5, 

1857. 

Ship.Toeiah  L.  Hale 

11194 

1.965. 

1857. 

*'     Reynard 

1051 

1865. 

1857. 

Brig  Timanda 

173 

1866. 

1857. 

Ship  Elizabeth  Cushing 

868 

1868. 

Ton«, 

,  Schooner  Lola  Muutez    105 

"        Bucephalus,,.,    105 

"        Iliauatlia 166 

"         R,  IS.  Sumner    114 
"        Etichautress...     1.59 

Ship  Black  Hawk 941 

,    "    Star  of  Peace 941 

"    Gaspee 866 

Bark  Heroine 416 

Ship  Renown 1040 

Schooner    Lizzie  Wil- 
liams        86 

Schooner  Prioress 36 

"        Halo 103 

Ship  Lucretia 896 

"    John  Porter 997 

"    Charles  H.  Lunt...    998 
Schooner  Carrie  Uuse..    178 
"         Edward    La- 

meyer 164 

Bark  Gerraantown 393 

"    Gehu 335 

'    Persia 660 

.  Schooner  Qlerriniack...       85 

Ship  Fear  Not 1012 

Bark  Abdel  Kader 420 

Ship  Albert  Currier lOUO 

Schooner    Henry  Per- 
kins     196 

Ship  Sarah  Chase 568 

Jacob  Horton 1141 

Glendower 1093 

Albert  Edward 810 

Schooner  Charmer 116 

Ship  Uenmore 1000 

*•     Whampoa 1144 

Bark  Schaiuyl 416 

"      Nabob 534 

"      Star  of  Peace 425 

"      Buruside 456 

Guuboiit  Marblehead..     529 

Ship  Mary  Warreu 925 

Rangoon 1144 

Winona Ilt2 

.Bark  Sarah 496 

A.  W.  Stevens...     475 

Ship  Valparaiso 1159 

Brig  Newbury 261 

Gunboat  Ascutney 1040 

Bark  A.  N.  Franklin...    426 
Ship  George  Warren...     970 

Lougwood 1179 

Edith 1116 

Winged  Racer. 1228 

Bark  Calypso 566 

Eugenia , 683 

Mary  Alice 710 

Schooner  Eustace 2.36 

.  Ship  Supphiru 1205 

Schooner    Samuel     £. 

Fabens 155 

,  Ship  Naples 826 

Elcano 1210 

Schooner  Mary  Lunt...     178 

Ship  Herald 773 

Tennyson 1247 

Calumet 912 

Brig  S<lly  Brown 426 

Schooner     Oliver    A. 

Lewis 23 

Bark  George  Kingman     412 

Ship  John  Harvey 756 

Brig  Isis 338 

Schooner  G,  W,  Brown      65 
Ocean  Pearl,,.    125 


Ton>, 

Urs.  Brig  Mary  Plnmer 307 

1866,  .Ship  Montana 1269 

I8u6,  Bark  Warreu  Ordway  .    481 

1866,  Ship  N'onantum 1160 

1860,     "    Elsinore 688 

1860.  Steamship  Ontario .3000 

1866.  .Ship  TImour 000 

1866.  Bark  John   H.  Peui^on    422 

1860.  Schooner  .Aiatchless 99 

1S67.        •'         Pyrola 135 

1867.  ■'        Carrie  B.Bnt- 

ler 92 

1867.  Steamship  Erie 3000 

1867.  Ship  Garden  Beach 974 

1867.    "    United  States 1315 

1867.  Schooner  Crown  Point    103 
1867.   Brig  Lizzie  11.  Kimball    290 
1867.  Schooner  Commerce....     107 
1867.        *'        Lizzie  Thomp- 
son       71 

1867.  Schr.  Lottie  E.  Cook 82 

186S.         "       Martha  T.Pike      81 

1868.  "       Harvest 64 

1868.  Bark  Signal 375 

1868.  Ship  Augusta 1326 

1868.  Brig  Tula 181 

1868.  Bark  Agate .' 626 

1868.  Ship  Monte  Rosa 1338 

1868.  Schooner     David     J. 

Adams 103 

18,8.  Schooner    Charles    A. 

Rope.s 103 

1868.  Barl;  Metis 62U 

1809.       •'    S.  E.  Kingsbury..    520 

1869.  "     Escort 636 

1869.  Schr.  Annie  Hooper....  103 

18..9.  Schoouer  F.  A.  Smith..  117 
1869.         ••           Ben  :   Pcrley 

Poore- 120 

1869.  Schooner  Edw,  Burnett    192 

1869.  Ship  Whittier 1295 

1869.  Schoouer  D.  A.  Wilson  19 
1869,  Bark  Envoy 589 

1869.  Schr.  Hattie  E.  Smith..    100 

1870.  Schooner  Nettie  Adams  25 
1870.  Schr.  Rebecca  J.  Adams  78 
1870.       "    Jlary  Burdett.....     190 

1870.  Ship  Importer 1270 

1870.  Schooner  Victor 166 

1270.  Bark  Essex 700 

1870.  Schooner  Spring  Bird..     124 

1871.  "  Nelhc  C.  Foster  125 
1871,  "  Fannie  Byrnes  103 
1871.  "  F,  H.  Odiurne..  270 
1871.  "  Mary  Bradford  8 

1871.  Bark  Harvester 780 

1872.  Schr,  Miantonomah.,..      77 

1872,  Ship  Franconia 1313 

1878.  Bark  Jas.  0.  Pendleton  938 
1872.  Schr.  Frank  G.  Dowe..  411 
1872.  Schooner  Cayenne 88 

1872.  "         Jacob  House- 

man   150 

1873.  "         W. S.  Jordan.  460 

187.3.  Bark  Wakefield 904 

1873.  Scheener  South  Shore...  390 

1873.  Ship  Neanchus 1288 

1873.  Sdiooner  Cecilo 174 

1873.  Ship  Victoria 1349 

18J3.  Schooner  Edith  L.  Steere  2tB 
1873.  Bark  John  J.  Marsh 410 

1873.  Ship  Thomas  Dana. 1445 

1874,  Schooner  Annie  0.  Qui- 

ner 97 


Tons. 

1874.  Stonmhoat  Everett 25 

1871.  Bark  Kdwaril  Ki.l.ler.... 1(115 
1874.  Schooner     Jordan     L. 

Matt 139 

1874.  Ship  Exporter 1370 

1874.     "     Susan  Gilmoro 1204 

1874,     '•      Radiant 1608 

1874.  Scliooner  Anson  Stinson  224 

1874.  Ship  G.  C.  Trufant 1502 

1874.     "      Reporter 1350 

1874.     "      Landseer 1419 

1874.     "      Harmonia 1497 

1874.  Schooner  Willie  H.  Lord  134 
1874.         "  W.  H.  Lewis...  525 

1874.         "  Wm.  B.   Her- 

ricfc ,550 

1874.        "  Henry    With- 

ington 550 

1874.  '•  F.  F.  Nicker- 

Bon 90 

1876.  Bark  Albert  Russell 762 

1875.  Ship  Big  Bonanza 1473 

1875.  "  Daniel  J.  T6nney..l687 
1875.     "      Brown   Brothers...l493 

1875.  Bark  John  Sbepard 675 

1875.  Schooner  Hattie  S.  New- 
man   145 

1875.  "  Phantom 50 

1876.  '■  EllaM.  J(hn- 

son 28 

1876.  Balk  Haydor  Brown 906 

1876.  Ship  Farragiit 1649 

1876.  Schooner  Ellie  F.  Long.  150 
1876,  Bark  Obed  Baxter 90O 

1876,  Scow  New  Era 200 

1877,  Bark  William  Hale 868 

1877,  Schooner  Josie  Johnson    27 

1877,  '•  San  Bias 101 

1877.  Bark  H.  G,  Johnson  ....  1089 

1877.    "      Abliio  Carver 983 

1877.  Steamer  Kitty  lioynton.    45 

1877.  Ship  Jabez  Howe 1648 

1877.  Schooner  Forest  Maid...    42 

1877,  "  Mary  E.Smith     33 

1878,  "  Oertje     Free- 

man       15 

1878,  Barb  Harvard 1033 

1878,  Schooner  Genevre 8 

1878,         "  O,  T,  Daley,.,,     58 

1878.        "  M,  A,  Barstow    47 

1878,        "         Ernest    M. 

Snow 9 

1878,  Ship  Frank  N.  Thayer„1647 
1880.  Schooner    Jennie    Sea- 

verns 112 

1880,  Steamer  City  of  Haver- 
hill   174 

1880,  Schooner  Promenade 8 

1881,  '■  Cox  &  Green.,  691 
1881.        "          Ezra  L.  Ferris  590 

1881.  ShipW.  H.  Lincoln 1727 

1882.  Bark  B.  If.  Hunt,  Jr 1190 

1882.  Schooner  Benj.  Hale 597 

1882.  "  Ida  L.  Hull....  498 
1882.  Ship  John  Currier 1995 

1882.  Steamer  31erriniac 263 

1883.  Schooner  Chas  C.  Dame  597 
1883.        "         A  Ibert    H. 

Cross 358 

1883.  ••  Albert  T.  Stearns  608 
1883.  Ship  Mary  L.  CMBhing...l658 
1883.  Schooner  Maude  Sher- 

wowl 524 

1883.         "  William     C. 

French 408 
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188:!.  Schooner  Warner  Moore  444 


1883. 
1884. 


1864. 
1884. 


Itoso  K  B  1 0  r  • 
bruok 607 

Lcunder  F. 
OouM 70 

John  C.  Greg- 
ory   37fl 


1884.  Schooner  Moggie    A  n- 

(Irt'WB G15 

1880.        "     5Inr.vA.  Tri'iiily  425 
1887.        "    Scniitor    Morgun. 

18S7.        '*  Surpriee 15 

1887.  Steamer  Josio  ."U 20 

1887.  Sloop  Tromout 9 

1887.  Ste.imer  Minnesota.  43 


The  ship  "  Mary  L.  Gushing,"  built  in  1883,  was 
the  last  ship  built  in  Massachusetts. 

It  will  be  notieed  in  the  above  list  that  the  class  of 
vessels  materially  changed  in  1851.  This  was  owing 
partly  to  the  demand  for  larger  vessels  after  the  dis- 
covery of  California  gold,  but  chiefly  to  the  annexa- 
tion to  Newburyport,  in  April,  1851,  of  a  part  of  New- 
bury containing  building  yards,  in  which  vessels  of  a 
large  tonnage  had  previously  been  built. 

The  prosperity  of  Newburyport  continued,  with  no 
other  check  than  that  imposed  by  European  complica- 
tions, in  the  last  years  of  the  last  century,  until  the 
embargo  in  1807.     The  population,  which  at  its  birth 
in  1704  was  2282,  had  increased  to  4837  in  1790,  to 
5940  in  1800,  and  about  7500  in  1807.     The  registered 
tonnage,  which  was  about  9000  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  had  increased  to  14,819  in  1794,  to  15,412  in  1800, 
and'  in   1807  to  20,799.     This  amount  of  registered 
tonnage  has  never  since  been  exceeded,  except  in  the 
years  1809  and  1810,  immediately  after  the  repeal  of 
the  embargo,  when  in  the  former  of  these  years  it 
amounted  to  29,571  tons  and  in  the  latter  to  29,897. 
In  1808,  during  the  embargo,  it  was  reduced  to  22,191 
tons.     The  enrolled  tonnage  which,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  was  about  2500  tons,  found  its  maximum  in  1828, 
when  it  amounted  to  14,707  tons.     The  tonnage  cm- 
ploved  in  the  fisheries  was  the  largest  in  1838,  when 
it  amounted  to  77(i9  tons.     In  1851  it  amounted  to 
7435  tons,  and  since  then  has  been  steadily  declining. 
In  the  First  Congress,  after   the  adoption    of  the 
Constitution  an  appropriation  was  made  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  rium  Island  Lights,  and  the  light  houses, 
with   a  certain  amount  of  land,  were  ceded  to  the 
government.     Previous  to  that  time  such  coast  lights 
as  there  were,  wore  maintained  by   the  Slates  or  by 
local  authorities.     Those  at  Plum  Island   had  been 
maintained  by  the  Marine  Society.     In  1790  Abner 
Lowell    was   appointed   by    the    government   "light 
tender,"  under  the  following  commission  : 

"  GKonnii  \V*«lllx«To.<,  PrftUhnt  of  (he  VuUtJ  Sl.ito  nf  Amerka. 
"To  l.n  who  shall  ».-o  tlusu  |.r.iienl«  know  .ve  :  that  I  have  appointed 
onddo«p|«.(nl  AlMR-r  Lowell  keeper  of  the  liKlillionsM  on  I i  Isl- 
and Mu».«.chnsetl».toexei<l«<.  an,l  fnlfll  Ihe  powers  and  duln-s  uf  that 
odlte,  and  hold  Ihe  sa.iie,  with  Ihrecqaarters  of  a  nnle  of  «.ld  island  on 
the  nurlh  and  with  all  the  antliorllles  and  prlvilenes  and  emulnmenls 
therennt.,  app.rtalnInK  dnrlng  th«  plewuro  of  Iho  I'residont  of  the 
United  .States  for  the  time  being, 
"lilven  under  my  hand  at  the  City  of  Now  York  the  tenth  day  of 

March,  A.n.  179".  ..Or.oRnit  Was.iinoton." 


The  fleet  at  that  time  sailing  from  Newburyport 
consisted     of    six    ships,     forty-five     brigs,     thirty-  ' 
nine    schooners    and    twenty-eight    sloops,    making 
probablv  as  many  as  two  or  three  arrivals  per  day 
during  the  year.     Mr.   Lowell   was  succeeded  by  his 


son  Lewis  Lowell,  who  held  the  position  until  1823, 
and  will,  perhaps,  be  remembered  by  some  readers. 
He  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  united  the  perlorm- 
ance  of  his  light  duties  with  those  of  a  pilot  and  a 
life-saving  service.  The  families  of  Newburyport 
whose  husbands  or  fathers  or  brothers  were  on  the  sea, 
slept  more  in  peace,  knowing  that  the  watchful  eye 
of  Lewis  Lowell  was  open  and  ready  to  guide  them 
into  the  river,  or  warn  them  of  the  dangers  of  a  storm- 
beaten  shore.  He  died  at  his  post.  On  a  wintry 
night  he  placed  a  basin  of  burning  charcoal  in  one  of 
the  lanterns  to  keep  his  oil  from  chilling,  and  remain- 
ing too  long  under  the  influence  of  its  fumes  was  over- 
come, and  tbund  dead  in  the  morning. 

He  was  succeeded  in  1823  by  his  son,  Joseph  Lowell, 
who  scrvetl  ten  years,  and  was  followed  in  1833  by 
Phineas  George,  who  served  until  1850.  Succeeding 
Mr.  George  were  Francis  D.  Carlton,  who  served  until 
1801 ;  Solomon  Park,  who  served  from  1801  to  1800  ; 
Joseph  Lowell,  Irom  1860  to  1870,  and  Henry  Hunt, 
from  1870  to  1882.  Since  1882  appointments  to  light- 
hou.ses  have  been  made  by  the  Light-House  Board  by 
promotions  in  the  service  without  regard  to  the  claims 
of  localities.  When,  by  such  promotions,  a  vacancy 
in  Massachusetts  is  created,  as  is  the  case  when  a  ■ 
death  or  resignation  occurs,  the  vacancy  is  reported 
to  the  collector  of  Boston  and  is  filled  by  him. 

A  temporarv  ri^jple  on  the  surface  of  public  affairs, 
exciting  an   interest  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Newburyport,  was   caused  by  the   etforts   to  form   a 
State  Constitution.     In   1770  the  Legislature  voted 
that   the  Council   and  House   "  should  enact  such  a 
Constitution  for  the  State  as  they  shall  think  best  for 
the  well-being  of  the  country,"  and  that  it  previously 
be  made  public  for  the  perusal   ami   approbation   of 
the   people.     The  old  Assembly,  which  had   existed 
under   royal    authority,  was   dissolved   by  Governor 
Gage  in  June,  1775.     Until  July  of  the  next  year 
Jla-sachusctls  had  no  legally  organized  government, 
and  was  lor  live  years  without  a  Governor.     In  July, 
1770,  a  House  of  Keprcseiitatives  was  chosen,  in  ac- 
cordance with  writs  issued  in    the   name  of  James 
Warren,  the   president  of  Provincial   Congress,  and 
was   M.nimoncd   to   meet  at   Wateitown.     The   new 
Legislature  was  substantially  like  that  of  the  province, 
but  was  dependent  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  towns 
for  the   maintenance  of  its  authority.     As  staled   by 
Mr.  Gushing,  "the   General   Court  was   rather   the 
Coiu'ress  of  these  little  corporations  than  the  Legis- 
lature of  an  individual  Commonwealth.     When  the 
General  Court  desired  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the 
people  it  was  usual   to  propose  the  subject  in  town- 
meetings."  ,  ,     .1      n 

The  draft  of  a  Constitution  prepared  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court  and  then  submitted  to  the  town  was  .not 
saiisfactorv  to  the  people  of  Newburyport.  At  a 
meeting  held  March  20,  1778,  it  was  voted: 


..  That  this  town  are  of  opini.m  that  the  mode  of  repre.entation  con- 
Ulned  in  the  con.lllution  totely  propo.ed  by  the  convention  of  tU,.  date 
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lit  unequal  ant)  ut^juut,  a«  tlioroby  all  t)io  iiiluibltanta  of  this  statu  are 
not  t><iually  n'prwH'ntod,  ami  that  some  otlior  partH  of  the  same  consti- 
tution are  not  foun«)iHl  on  tlie  true  Jirinciples  of  government ;  and  tliat 
A  convention  of  the  several  towns  of  tliis  county  by  their  delegates,  will 
have  a  pri>l»il>le  toudency  to  refornt  the  same,  aij:reeably  to  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind  antl  the  true  principles  of  government." 

It  was  also  votoil : 

"  That  the  selectmen  be  desired  in  behalf  and  in  the  name  of  tlio 
town,  to  write  circular  lellera  to  the  several  towns  within  tlio  county 
proixtsing  n  convention  of  those  towns  l)y  their  ilelegates  to  he  holden 
at  such  lime  and  place  as  the  stdectineu  shall  think  proper  ;  in  said  cir- 
cular letters  to  pR>pose  to  each  of  the  towns  aforesaid,  to  send  the  like 
number  of  delegates  tosjtid  convetittou  as  the  same  towns  have  by  law 
right  to  send  representatives  to  the  General  Court." 

Ill  accordance  with  the  proposition  contained  in 
these  votes,  a  convention  was  held  at  Ipswich,  in 
which  Tlieophilus  Parsons,  then  in  the  second  year  of 
his  law  pr.ictice,  was  a  delegate  t'roni  Newburyport. 
After  a  full  consideration  of  the  Constitution  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  reiwrt,  of  which 
Mr.  Parsons  was  a  member,  and  his  report,  known  as 
the  "  Essex  Result,"  so  satisfied  the  public  mind  of 
the  unsatisfactory  terms  and  provisions  of  the  sub- 
mitted Constitution  as  to  lead  to  a  convention  to 
draft  a  new  one  in  the  winter  of  1779-80,  of  which 
Mr.  Parsons  was  a  member  and  the  final  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  under  which,  with  its  amendments, 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  have  lived  and  pros- 
pered. In  the  Massachusetts  Convention  of  1789,  to 
consult  on  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
]\[r.  Parsons  and  liufus  King  were  delegates  from 
Newburyport,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  town  they  represented  was  largely  influen- 
tial in  the  final  adoption  of  that  instrument. 

In  1789  the  burdens  of  taxation  had  become  so 
heavy  on  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  that  an 
insurrectiim  broke  out  in  some  of  the  counties,  which 
has  gone  into  history  under  the  name  of  "  Shay's  Re- 
bellion." A  company  was  raised  in  Newburyport  to 
join  the  expedition  against  Shay,  the  leader  of  the  dis- 
turbance, and  in  March,  1789,  the  town  voted  "to 
grant  to  the  soldiers  that  went  against  Shay  a  sum 
sufficient  to  make  up  their  pay  to  forty-eight  shillings 
per  month."  Capt.  Ezra  Lunt,  who  raised  the  first 
company  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  took  com- 
mand of  the  company,  but  before  he  reached  the 
scene  of  the  insurrection  news  was  received  that  it 
had  been  successfully  quelled. 

In  the  .same  year,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
Washington  visited  Newburyport,  and  spent  the 
night  of  Friday,  the  1st  of  November,  at  the  house  of 
Nathaniel  Tracy. 

The  troubles  of  the  United  States  with  France  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution  in  1792.  During  the  American 
Revolution  our  government  and  France  entered  into 
a  treaty  dated  February  G,  1778,  by  the  eleventh  ar- 
ticle of  which  France  guaranteed  our  independence, 
and  our  government  in  return  promised  assistance  in 
protecting  the  interests  and  possessions  of  France. 
The  article  was  as  follows  : 
111 


"The  two  parties  guarantee,  mutually,  from  the  present  time  and 
forever,  against  all  other  powers,  to  wit  ;  The  Unite<l  States  to  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty,  the  present  possession  of  the  Crown  of  Franco  in 
America,  as  well  as  those  which  it  may  acquire  by  the  future  treaty  of 
peace.  And  his  Itlost  Christian  Mi^esty  guarantees,  on  his  part,  to  tllo 
United  States  their  liberty,  sovereignty  and  independence,  absolute  and 
unlimited, as  wellin  matters  of  government  as  conimorco,  and  also  their 
[Mjsscssions,  and  the  additions  or  conquests  that  their  confederation  may 
obtain  during  the  war." 

At  the  date  of  the  treaty  the  islands  of  Martinique 
and  Guadaloupe  belonged  to  the  French.  The  latter 
island,  discovered  by  Columbus  in  149.'}  was  settled  by 
the  French  in  1635,  and  continued  a  French  possession 
until  1794,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  English.  After 
that  date,  during  the  next  half-century,  it  was  captured 
and  recaptured  and  finally  ceded  to  France  in  1814. 
At  the  time  of  the  Frencli  and  American  treaty,  in 
1778,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  The  island 
of  Martinique,  also  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493, 
was  settled  by  the  French  in  1635,  and  continued  a 
French  possession  until  1794,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  English  and  restored  in  1802,  to  be  again  taken 
in  J  809,  and  finally  given  up  to  France  in  1814.  This 
island  also,  at  the  time  of  the  French  and  American 
treaty,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 

During  our  Revolutionary  War,  France  faithfully 
met  all  her  obligations  under  the  treaty.  During  her 
own  revolution  her  possessions  in  the  West  Indies 
were  threatened  by  the  English ;  but  our  government 
not  only  failed  to  meet  its  treaty  obligations,  but  in 
1793  issued,  through  President  Washington,  a  procla- 
mation of  neutrality.  The  town  of  Newburyportsup- 
ported  the  President  in  hix  proclamation,  and  in 
town-meeting  unanimously  voted  : 

"  That  in  the  opiuioD  of  this  town  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States 
during  the  war  now  waged  by  the  several  belligerent  powers  in  Kurope, 
is  consistent  with  the  honor  and  good  faith  of  our  government,  and  not 
repugnant  to  auy  treaties  existing  between  the  United  States  and  any 
of  those  powers." 

It  was  also  voted  unaniinou.sly : 

"That  in  the  opinion  of  this  town  a  strict  and  uniform  adherence  to 
that  neutrality  is  of  the  utmost  impoi'tauce  to  the  best  interests  and 
happiness  of  our  Country  ;  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  town  the  late 
priK-Iamationof  the  President  declaring  that  neutrality  was  a  constitu- 
tional and  wise  measure,  resulting  from  his  ardent  affection  for  his 
fellow-citizens,  his  knowledge  of,  and  vigilant  attention  to,  their  just 
rights  and  interests  ;  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  town  any  infraction  of 
the  laws  of  neutrality  by  any  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  fitting 
out,  or  being  interested  in,  armed  vessels  to  cruise  agaitist  the  citizens 
or  subjects  of  either  of  the  belligerent  powers,  or  personally  engjigwi  in 
such  cruise,  will  naturally  tend  to  injure  essentially  the  agricultural, 
manufactviring  and  commercial  interests  of  this  Country." 

The  United  States  government  wius  placed  in  a 
peculiar  attitude.  The  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty 
of  1778  could  not  be  carried  out  without  violating  its 
"treaty  of  peace  and  amity"  with  Great  Hritaia.  A 
severe  pressure,  however,  was  brought  to  boar  upon 
the  government  and  people  by  those  having,  iit  the 
time,  authority  in  France;  and  Citizen  Genet  wits  sent 
to  America,  commissioned  to  make  the  observance  of 
the  article  a  condition  of  our  free  commerce  with  the 
West  Indies.  Through  the  ingenious  machinations  of 
Genet  a  party  sprang  up  among  our  pcojilc  in  favor 
of  the  French   claim  and  in  hostility  to  the  neutral 
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policy  of  Washington.  His  inliuence  extended  so 
far  as  to  cause  the  House  of  Representatives  to  refuse 
to  vote  the  necessary  supplies  for  carrying  out  the 
treaty  with  England.  There  seemed  to  be  danger  of 
a  new  war  with  the  mother  country,  and  alarm  spread 
far  and  wide.  At  this  juncture  the  inhabitants  of 
Newburyport,  ever  on  the  alert  to  maintain  the 
national  peace  and  honor,  met  at  the  town-house  and 
unanimously  voted  to  present  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives,  praying  that  the  treaty 
concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
fcitates  might  be  carried  into  operation,  which  they 
considered  "  essential  to  preserve  the  faith,  honor  and 
interest  of  our  young  and  rising  Kepublic." 

Neutrality  was  sustained,  and  the  treaty  of  peace 
and  amity  with  England  was  observed.  But  new  com- 
plications arose.  English  cruisers,  on  the  one  hand, 
claimed  the  right  to  seize  goods  of  France  found  on 
board  American  vessels,  and  France,  indignant  at  our 
failure  to  observe  the  treaty  of  1778,  adopted  meas- 
ures of  retaliation  and  made  our  merchantmen  the 
prizes  of  her  privateers.  Again,  England,  with  the 
allied  powers,  agreed  to  prevent  neutral  ships  from 
supplying  France  directly  or  indirectly  with  the 
necessaries  of  life.  In  accordance  with  this  agree- 
ment, seizures  or  detentions  of  many  vessels  belonging 
to  Newburyport  occurred,  causing  great  annoyance 
and  serious  loss.  The  annoyances  of  French  cruisers 
and  privateers  were  especially  distressing,  and  the 
government  of  the  United  States  at  last  issued  letters 
of  marque  and  ordered  the  construction  of  cruisers 
of  its  own  to  protect  its  coinmerce.  At  this  time  and 
for  this  purpose  the  frigates  "'  Hancock,"  and  "  Bos- 
ton," and  "  Protector"  were  built  ibr  the  State  by 
Stephen  and  Ralph  Cross,  and  the  brig  "  Pickering" 
by  Orlando  B.  Morrell,  for  the  general  government. 
At  this  juncture,  also,  the  "  Merrimack  "  was  built,  as 
ha.s  already  been  stated,  by  the  merchants  of  New- 
buryport and  loaned  to  the  government.  It  looked 
again  like  war,  but  this  time  with  France.  The  peo- 
ple of  Newburyport,  however,  were  ready  to  meet  the 
emergency  and  make  the  needful  sacrifice.  At  a  town- 
meeting  held  on  the  30th  of  April,  17118,  a  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  Benjamin  ( ireen  leaf,  Charles  Jjickson, 
Theojjhiius  Parsons,  Samuel  A.  Otis,  Jr.,  and  Jonathan 
Boardmau  was  chosen,  and  by  direction  of  the  town 
sent  the  following  address  to  President  Adams: 

"Sill— Till-  iiitiithitniitsur  tlio  town  of  Ncwlniry|>or(,  fully  imiirefweil 
with  tlio  pniHclit  iiii|Mirluut  vrM»  of  public  iilliiira,  nrt<  ipl'olupteil,  Do  iega 
liy  It  Hcniw  of  tluly  tliuii  by  lliviruwii  ffi'lingii,  toux|>rowtlioti*>  tk'iitiiiii'iitti 
wlilcli  the  occtuilun  (k>  iiiitunilty  liibplrcn  in  Ibo  brt-iint  of  evrry  AiiH-riraii. 
From  lliu  long  cxptTienco  of  your  roiiduct  in  tlii>  niiiliy  public  olllceM  to 
which  you  liuvo  iK'on  ciilluci  by  your  own  country,  Ihcy  fei-l  thu  moat 
]M<rfcrt  coiifliloiicc  in  your  wirtiloiii,  integrity  iiihI  txiirioti!*ni ;  anil  tlioy 
with  cbiHTfiilnciw  (It'clnrc  Ihoir  cntlry  iipprobution  of  your  titlcinpt  to 
ntUiiRl  nil  existing  iliMputeti  with  tlio  Fruncli  itcpublic  by  iiii  ainiciiblo 
nugotiatioii  of  that  spirit  of  coiH-lliiition  which  ilictatol  your  iimlructloim 
to  our  mlniHtcru,  aiul  of  tho  princtplcH  of  jut«lico  on  wliich  thi-y  wero 
fuunded.  Tlioy  learn,  with  ■■■(iial  Iniligniilion  ami  iMtoniHhnicnt,  that 
this  spirit  of  conciliation  linx  l>t>i>n  i'c|>i>llc<l  witi)  contempt,  that  tlicsu 
piilu'iplcB  of  JUHlico  liavc   been  dlHrcganicil,  anil  lliat  a  licavy  tribute, 


with  hiiniiliating  collections  on  our  part,  have  been  proposed  to  us  in  a 
manner  arbitrary  and  unfriendly,  as  thu  price  at  which  wc  must  pur- 
chase the  riglll  of  being  heard.  The  inhabitants  of  tliis  town  duly  ap- 
preciate tiie  blessings  of  pence  and  neutnility,  but  tliey  will  never  com- 
plain at  the  loss  of  these  bicssingn  when  constiliined  them,  to  the  honor, 
the  dignity  and  the  essential  interests  of  the  country.  They  coiisiiier 
tile  jiresent  interesting  state  of  public  alTairsas  asoleinn  appeal  to  Ihe 
hearts  of  all  independent  .\mericans,  and  a  call  on  them  to  come  forwai-d 
with  unanimity  and  ririiin«ss  in  support  of  the  government  and  the  men 
ot  their  choice,  to  resist  with  becoming  dignity  any  vain  atleinpt  to 
derogate  from  our  common  sovereignty,  or  to  derogate  our  national 
character  from  the  nink  it  now  justly  holds  among  nations,  to  convince 
the  world  tli.it  we  are  aiilie  uninfluenced  by  corruption  and  by  fear,  and 
that  we  will  not  be  a  divided  people,  the  miserable  slaves  of  a  foreign 
[Hiwer,  or  the  despicable  tools  of  foreign  influence. 

"IiiipreKsed  witli  these, sentiments,  and  relying  with  full  confidence  on 
the  wisdom  and  patiiotisin  of  every  branch  of  goveniiiient,  they  tak« 
this  occasion  solemnly  to  pledge  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  support  the 
measures  judged  necessary  by  the  President  and  Congress,  to  preserve 
and  sei:ure  the  happinei^s,  the  dignity  and  the  essential  interests  of  tho 
United  States.*' 

President  Adams  replied  as  follows: 

"To  the  Iitliabitants  of  yeichwri/port: 

"(jkntlkmen — The  addresn  of  the  inhftbitnntu  of  the  ancient,  populous 
and  wealthy  town  of  Newburyport,  passed  without  a  dissentient  voice, 
at  a  late  meeting,  as  certilied  by  your  selectmen,  and  presented  to  nio  by 
yonr  representative  in  Congress,  Mr.  Bartlett,  does  me  great  honor. 

"The  astonishment  and  indignation  you  express  at  the  contempt  with 
which  a  spirit  of  concilintiun  has  been  replieii  to;  your  resolution  never 
to  complain  at  the  loss  of  tiio  blessings  of  peace  and  neutrality,  when 
constrained  to  sacriflce  theiii  to  the  honor,  dignity  and  essential  interests 
of  your  country  ;  to  resist,  with  becoming  dignity,  any  vain  attempt  to 
derogate  from  our  cumniou  sovereignty,  or  to  degrade  our  national  char- 
acter from  the  rank  it  now  justly  holds  among  nations  ;  to  convince  the 
world  that  you  are  alike  nuinfliieuced  by  corruption  and  by  fear;  that 
you  are  not  a  divided  people,  the  misenibto  slaves  of  foreign  influeuco, 
do  equal  honor  to  your  hearts  and  judgment. 

"Your  reliance,  with  full  confidence,  on  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of 
every  bniiich  of  Ihe  guvi-riiment,  and  the  solemn  pledge  of  your  lives 
and  fortunes  to  support  the  measures  of  Ihe  legislature  and  tlie  luiluiliis- 
tilitioii  to  presorvo  and  secure  the  tiappiliesH,  dignity  and  ewelitiiil  inter- 
ests of  tho  Llliited  States,  arc  all  the  ussiininces  which  the  best  of  gov- 
ernnielits  could  desire  frvni  the  best  of  citizens, 

".John  .Vp.ims. 

"  I'hiladulphia,  May  8,  17'J8." 

But  not  until  the  year  1800  were  the  complications 
of  our  government  with  France  settled.  In  the 
mean  time  those  losses  occurred  which  Ibrmed  tiie 
basis  of  what  are  now  called  the  "  French  Claims." 
Of  these  losses  Newburyport  had  its  lull  share.  Alter 
1793,  whenever  either  Martinique  or  Gaudaloupe  was 
in  the  jiossession  of  the  English,  French  vessels  of 
war,  under  orders  from  their  government,  cajiturcd  all 
vessels  bound  to  such  port  with  suiqilies,  whether 
neutral  vessels  or  vessels  Hying  the  tlag  of  an  enemy. 
Among  the  neutral  vessels  were  many  belonging  to  the 
United  States.  On  the  30tU  of  September,  ISOd,  in 
order  to  be  released  from  the  embarrassing  eiUangle- 
nients  of  the  treaty  of  1778,  our  government  entered 
into  a  new  treaty  with  France,  by  which  it  wtis  re- 
leased from  its  obligations  on  the  cumlilion  that  it 
would  assume  and  pay  all  claims  which  American 
citizens  had  at  that  tim  e  against  France  for  the  cap- 
ture and  condemnation  of  their  vessels  and  cargoes. 
These  are  what  are  called  the  French  Claims,  and  only 
those  are  valid  which  are  based  on  los.scs  before  the 
ratilicatiiin  of  the  treaty,  September  30,  1800.  There 
were  losses  occurring  after  that  date,  but  in  1803,  at 
the    time    of  the    purchase    of    Louisiana  from   the 
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French,  Ihe  claims  for  these  were  denominated  in 
the  treaty  of  pnrcliase  a  debt,-aiul  for  the  liiiuidatiou 
of  this  debt  ourgovornment  retaiiiod  twenty  millions 
iif  francs  out  of  the  eigiity  millions  of  the  purchase 
money,  and  paid  the  claims  to  the  claimants.  There 
were  still  other  losses  occasioned  by  the  French,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  jmrchase  of  Florida  from  Spain, 
in  ISU),  a  part  of  the  purchase  money  was  retained 
for  the  payment  of  claims  by  American  citizens  for 
losses  by  the  capture  by  the  French  of  vessels  in 
Spanish  waters.  These  claims,  called  "  Spanish 
Claims,"  were  also  duly  paid  by  our  government  to 
the  claimants.  In  1831,  during  the  administration 
of  President  Jackson,  representations  having  been 
made  that  other  captures  had  occurred  after  Septem- 
ber SO,  1800,  a  schedule  of  these  losses,  amounting  to 
nearly  a  million  of  dollars,  was  prepared  and  a  per- 
emptory demand  made  for  the  payment.  These 
claims  also  were  allowed  by  the  French  government, 
and  the  claimants  liave  been  reimbursed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. It  is  hoped  that  by  recent  legislation  the 
claims  which  have  been  so  long  pending  for  losses,  of 
which  $682,608.05  were  incurred  by  the  merchants  of 
Newburyport,  will  at  last,  before  many  months  have 
expired,  reach  a  final  settlement. 

The  invasions  of  American  commerce  continued  to 
be  carried  on.  Not  only  England  and  France,  but 
Holland  and  Naples  and  Denmark,joinedin  the  dep- 
redations, and  were  rapidly  sweeping  American  ships 
from  the  teas.  Without  either  the  ability  or  desire 
to  check  these  ravages,  our  government  entered  upon 
a  series  of  restrictive  measures  which  changed  the 
method  of  the  destruction  of  our  commerce,  but  did 
not  avert  it.  In  1805  Congress  passed  a  law  forbid- 
ding armed  vessels  to  leave  the  United  States — adopt- 
ing the  policy  of  avoiding  collisions  instead  of  that 
of  defending  our  rights.  In  1807  a  second  law  was 
passed  .forbidding  vessels  to  go  to  foreign  ports. 
Wherever  this  law  was  obeyed  foreign  trade  was 
killed  at  a' blow.  In  1802  the  duties  on  imports 
received  at  Newburyport  amounted  to  two  hundred 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars,  and  in 
1812  had  fallen  to  forty-six  thousand  one  hundred 
and  ninety-one  dollars.  But  when  it  was  found  that 
this  law  was  successfully  evaded,  additional  restric- 
tions were  imposed,  and,  in  1808,  even  the  coa.sting 
trade  was  forbidden.  Against  this  last  act  of  the 
government  the  merchants  of  New  England  zeal- 
ously remonstrated,  and  the  merchants  of  Newbury- 
port were  not  less  zealous  in  their  remonstrances 
than  those  of  other  towns  along  the  seaboard.  In 
1809  the  embargo  was  repealed,  and  once  more  trade 
and  commerce  revived.  The  non-intercourse  act 
followed,  prohibiting  trade  with  Great  Britain  and 
France,  and  hung  for  a  time  like  a  cloud  over  the 
sea — but  the  restrictions  which  it  imposed  soon  gave 
way  before  the  concessions  of  these  powers. 

The  next  event  touc'uing  the  interests  of  Newbury- 
port was  the  War    of   1812.      It   is   unneces-sary   to 


rehearse  its  causes  and  the  long  list  of  aggressions 
which  led  to  it.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  that 
year  war  was  declared  with  Great  Britain.  At  that 
time  the  navy  of  that  power  comprised  254  ships  of 
the  line,  247  frigates,  183  brigs  and  enough  other 
smaller  vessels  to  make  up  the  number  to  1082  ves- 
sels. The  United  States  had  ten  frigates,  ten  sloops 
and  165  gun-boats.  Private  enterprise  must  be  invoked 
to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  resources  of  the  govern- 
ment. At  that  time  the  population  of  Newburyport 
was  about  8000;  its  tonnage  was  22,933  tons  ;  its  duty 
on  imports  $46,181 ;  its  total  property  valuation 
$6,074,000.  The  war  was  no  more  popular  in  New- 
buryport than  in  other  parts  of  New  England,  .and 
spirited  addresses  were  adojjted  by  the  town  ;  and  in 
anticipation  of  requisitions  for  troops,  a  general  dis- 
inclination was  felt  to  go  beyond  the  lines  of  the  State 
to  fight.  Votes  were  passed  refusing  to  pay  bounties 
to  stimulate  enlistments,  and  the  almost  universal 
feeling  among  the  Federalists  was  opposed  to  any 
participation  in  the  war.  There  were,  however,  many 
who  not  only  obeyed  the  dictates  of  patriotism,  but 
were  inclined  to  follow  where  the  hope  of  profit  led, 
and  there  were  soon  fitted  out  privateers  to  engage  in 
the  struggle.  Theearly  capture  of  the  "Guerriere  "  by 
the  "Constitution,"  of  the  "  Frolic"  by  the  "Wasp,"  of 
the  "Macedonian"  by  the  "United  States  "  and  the 
"Java"  by  the  "Constitution,"  excited  national 
pride  and  tended  to  blunt  the  edge  of  opposition 
in  the  minds  of  some,  but  the  Peace  party  con- 
tinued strong  and  persistent.  It  is  not  certain 
that  the  heat  of  party  feeling  did  not  serve  to 
stimulate  the  supporters  of  the  government  and 
induce  greater  activity  in  its  behalf  than  would 
hare  otherwise  prevailed.  At  any  rate,  before  the 
summer  of  1812  had  passed,  Newburyport  had  a  busy 
fleet  of  privateers  on  the  sea.  The  town,  through  a 
committee,  on  the  declaration  of  war,  in  June  uttered 
its  protest  to  the  Legislature,  declaring  that  its  people 
would  march  to  the  war  only  under  the  orders  of  the 
Governor  and  Council,  and  while  they  would  defend 
their  soil,  they  would  "not  stir  an  inch  beyond." 
This  committee  was  composed  of  Jeremiah  Nelson, 
John  Pierpont,  Joseph  Dana,  William  Bartlett  and 
William  Farris.  But,  nevertheless,  troops  were  raised, 
armed  men  were  sent  to  Plum  Island  and  Cape  Ann 
for  coast  defense,  and  a  company  of  artillery  served  in 
the  battles  in  Canada. 

The  first  privateer  to  sail  from  Newburyport  was 
the  "  Manhattan,"  and  she  was  followed  by  the 
"Yankee,"  and  the  "Decatur,"  and  the  "Bunker 
Hill."  JJefore  the  summer  had  passed,  the  United 
Slates  sloop-of-war  "  Wasp,"  after  capturing  the 
"  Frolic,"  had  herself  been  taken,  and  another  United 
States  sloop  bearing  the  same  name  was  built  by 
Orlando  B.  Merrill  and  launched  in  September.  The 
"  Argus"  and  "  Antelope"  letters  of  marque  were 
soon  at  sea  and  all  did  good  service  in  thinning  out 
the   merchant  fleets  of  the   enemv.    The   career  of 
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Captain  \Vm.  Nichols,  of  the  "  Decatur,"  deserves  a 
more  extended  mention.  He  was  the  son  of  Captain 
William  Nichols  and  was  born  in  Newburyport  in 
1781.  In  179(5  he  began  his  sea  life,  and  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  had  been  taken  twice  by 
the  French — ouce  in  the  "Fox,"  in  1798,  and 
again  in  the  "  Kose"  in  the  following  year. 
After  the  last  capture  he  was  sent  into  Guada- 
loupe,  from  which  place  he  escaped  in  a  Swedish 
vessel  and  finally  reached  New  York.  Before  the 
War  of  1812  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  brig 
'"Alert,"  owned  by  Captain  Benjamin  Pierce,  one  of 
the  prominent  ship-owners  of  Newburyport  of  that 
day.  Captain  Pierce  gave  the  vessel  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Wash- 
ington a  picture  of  the  brig  is  preserved.  While  in 
command  of  the  "  Alert,"  Captain  Nichols  was 
chased  by  the  British  frigate  "  Vestal,"  soon  after 
leaving  Bordeaux  and  obliged  to  surrender.  A  prize 
crew  was  placed  on  board,  and  Captain  Nichols  and 
his  mate  and  three  sailors  were  left  in  her.  Soon 
after  the  departure  of  the  "  Vestal"  Captain  Nichols, 
watching  his  opportunity,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
mate,  regained  possession  of  the  brig,  putting  the 
Englishmen  in  a  boat  with  provisions  and  a  compass 
and  setting  them  adrift.  Shortly  after  the  recapture 
he  was  overhauled  by  another  British  frigate,  and 
although  he  claimed  that  he  had  already  been 
searched,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  into 
Portsmouth,  England,  where  the  "Alert"  was  con- 
demned and  sold.  This  was  one  of  those  outrages 
which  finally  led  to  the  War  of  1812.  Captain 
Nicliol.s  managed  to  escape  his  captors  at  a  public 
inn,  where,  wiih  prudence  in  drinking  on  his  part,  he 
induced  imprudence  on  theirs,  and  gave  them  the 
slip.  After  many  trials  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
Liverpool  and  securing  a  passage  home. 

Soon  after  his  return,  on  the  declaration  of  war,  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  brig  "Decatur," 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  tons  burthen, 
costing  twenty  thousand  dollars  and  mounting 
fourteen  guns,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
Her  principal  owner  was  the  owner  of  the 
"  Alert,"  Benjamin  Pierce.  Soon  after  leaving  New- 
buryport, by  his  courage  and  good  judgment,  he 
quelled  a  mutiny  among  his  men  and  only  a  few 
hours' after,  so  completely  had  he  made  himself  the 
leader  of  his  crew,  he  captured  the  bark  "  Duke  of 
Savoy"  and  the  next  day  the  brig  "  Pomona."  Within 
a  week  from  leaving  port  he  had  taken  one  bark  and 
four  brigs.  His  prizes  had  so  far  depleted  his  crew 
that  he  decided  to  return  to  the  United  States.  On 
the  way  he  was  overhauled  by  the  English  ship  "  Com- 
merce," carrying  fourteen  guns,  and  a  desperate  fight 
ensued,  in  which  Captain  Nichols,  by  giving  orders  to 
shoot  every  man  at  the  wiiael,  rendered  his  antagonist 
unmaiuigeable  and  won  a  signal  victory.  The  cargo 
of  the  "Commerce"  consisted  of  .'525  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
118  puncheons  of  rum,  77  bales  of  cotton,  225  bags  of 


coffee  and  some  other  general  cargo.  The  "  Decatur" 
arrived  safely  in  port,  having  in  fifty  days  captured 
ten  prizes. 

Alter  refitting,  Captain  Nichols  started  on  a 
second  cruise  in  the  "Decatur"  capturing  several 
prizes,  whose  prize-crews  had  so  reduced  the  number 
of  her  men,  that,  wheu  overtaken,  on  the  ISth  of  Jan- 
uary, 1813,  by  the  British  frigate  "  Surprise,"  of  thirty- 
eight  guns,  he  was,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  obliged 
to  haul  down  his  flag.  He  was  carried  into  Barbadoes, 
where  he  was  recognized  by  the  captain  of  the  "  Ves- 
tal," from  whom  he  had  recaptured  the  "  Alert,"  and 
placed  in  close  confinement  on  board  the  prison  ship. 
His  place  of  imprisonment  was  a  cage  built  on  the 
quarter-deck,  five  feet  wide  and  seven  feet  long,  and  after 
thirty-four  days  confinement,  he  was  taken  on  board 
the  frigate  "  Tribune,"  and  carried  to  England.  Upon 
his  arrival  there  he  was  subjected  to  the  same  severe 
treatmeut,  heavily  ironed  and  refused  all  parole.  A 
remonstrance  of  the  United  States  government  was 
followed  by  the  close  confinement  of  Captains  Wood- 
worth  and  Barrs,  two  British  privateer  masters,  with 
the  same  treatment  us  that  under  which  Captain 
Nichols  was  suflering.  After  a  sharp  corresj)ondence 
between  the  two  governments,  the  English  authori- 
ties yielded  and  issued  the  following,  for  a  copy  of 
which  the  writer  of  this  narrative  is  indebted  to  the 
files  of  the  Newburyport  Herald,  from  which  also  this 
sketch  of  Capt.  Nichols  is  almost  literally  drawn  : 

**Bythe  Commissioners  for  conductine  His  Miye«t>'B  transport  sei^ 
vice,  for  tiilcing  civre  of  sick  iiud  wounded  soumeo,  aud  for  tbo  caro  and 
custody  of  prisoners  of  wur. 

"Tliese  lire  to  certify  tliat  Mr.  William  Nichols,  asdeecribeil  ou  tho 
buclc  hereof,  an  American  prisoner  of  war,  late  master  of  tho  '  l)ecatnr,* 
American  merchant  vessel  or  privateer,  lias  iK-en  released  from  riiathum, 
aud  iterniitted  to  return  to  the  I'nited  Slates  of  America  in  exclmugofor 
Mr.  W.  Buriv,  taken  when  master  of  tho  '  Liverpool  Packet,'  British  pri- 
vateer, hite  a  prisoner  of  war.  Aud  whereas  the  said  Mr.  Nichols  is  per- 
niittetl  to  proceed  direct  and  w*ithont  itelayfroln  C'hallniln  to  l>artinoutll, 
where  ininicdiately  on  liis  arrival  he  is  to  present  liiinself  to  Mr.  Jno. 
I'uddecoiiibe,  the  boartl's  ap-lit,  for  the  pnqio^e  of  lieilip  embarked  on  tho 
'Saratoga  '  cartel  for  America.  All  and  singiilur,  His  Majesty's  officers, 
civil  and  military,  are  hereby  desired  aud  requested  to  sufler  him  lo  pass 
accordingly,  without  any  hindntnce  or  molestation  whatever,  provided 
lie  leaves  tho  kingdom  within  fourteen  days  fnim  the  date  hereof ;  but  if 
ho  should  tieviule  from  the  route  hereby  iHiilitcd  out,  or  be  fouud  in  tils 
country  after  the  liiuo  allowed  to  him,  he  will  Jio  liable  to  inimediato 
apprehension  and  iiuprisonnient.  tiiven  under  haial  and  seal  of  olllco 
at  London  this  twenty -fourth  day  of  June,  ISia. 

"QcoRoE  N.  GsoRai. 

"  J.  DOUOLAS. 
"Jons   KoitllES.'* 

Soon  after  the  return  of  Capt.  Nichols  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  brig  "  Harpy,"  of  Balti- 
more. She  was  fitted  out  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  sailed  Oct.  1,  1814.  While  in  command  of 
that  ves-sel  he  captured  the  ship  "  Amazon,"  Oct. 
loib  ;  the  ship  "  Pridgct,"  Oct.  15th  ;  the  brig 
"  Halifax  Packet,"  Oct.  ICth  ;  the  ship  "Garland" 
and  schooner  "  Britannia,"  Oct.  19ti\  ;  the  ^hip 
"■Tane,"  Oct.  20th;  the  brig  "William  Nielson," 
Nov.  13th  ;  the  schooner  "  Nine  Sisters,"  Dec.  24th  ; 
iheships  "  William  and  Alfred,"  and"  Jane,"  and  the 
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briR"  Louisa,"  January  3, 1815,  making  eleven  vessels 
in  eighty-five  days.  One  of  these  prizes  sent  home  was 
viiluoil  at  S;!00,Oi)0,  and  among  his  jirisoners  were  a 
major-general    and  other  ollieers  of  the    Hritish  army- 

During  the  war,  though  many  months  a  prisoner 
and  inactive,  he  captured  twenty-eight  prizes  and  six 
hundred  prisoners,  making  up  a  record  whii;h  cannot 
jirobably  be  excelled  by  any  in  the  naval  annals  of 
our  own  or  any  other  nation. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  Captain  Nichols  was  en- 
gaged in  the  merchant  service  from  Newburyport, 
principally  with  Russian  ports,  and  retired  from  the 
sea  in  the  year  1830.  A  Democrat  in  politics,  he  was 
appointed  collector  of  the  port  by  President  Polk  in 
1845,  and,  notwithstanding  his  eminent  services  in 
behalf  of  his  country,  was  succeeded  by  a  Whig  on 
the  change  of  the  administration  in  1849.  He  died 
at  his  home  on  Harris  Street,  February  12,  1863,  and 
beside  the  imperishable  record  of  his  heroism,  there 
were  only  left  of  his  possessions  two  swords,  a  barome- 
ter, a  silver  tea  service  and  a  few  papers  to  tell  the 
btory  of  his  life. 

In  this  record  Captain  Harry  Parsons  must  not  be 
overlooked.  He  commanded  the  letter  of  marque 
■  Argus,"  and  met  with  success  far  inferior  to  that  of 
Captain  Nichols,  but  yet  large  and  creditable.  Be- 
sides these  two,  there  were  few  whose  cruises  were  not 
either  failures  or  only  slightly  profitable.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  many  who  were  either  cap- 
tured or  lost  or  returned  to  port  with  nothing  of 
adventure  or  gain.  On  the  whole,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  returns  from  privateering  equaled  the 
outlay.  Though  the  captures  by  that  branch  of  the 
American  naval  service  were  small,  considering  the 
number  of  vessels  along  the  seaboard  employed,  its 
very  existence  threatened  such  injury  to  British  com- 
merce, that  the  means  adopted  by  Great  Britain  to 
prevent  it,  by  either  keeping  her  vessels  at  home  or 
diverting  her  shi])s  of  war  from  hostile  cruises  to  the 
services  of  convoying  her  fleets,  as  to  give  it  an  im- 
portance and  value  which  no  tangible  results  could 
estimate  or  measure. 

With  peace  came  congratulations  and  joy,  quali- 
fied, however,  by  the  burdens  of  debt  and  taxation 
which  rested  heavily  on  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity. But  before  entering  upon  the  third  period 
of  our  narrative,  which  opened  on  the  restoration  of 
peace,  some  further  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
prominent  men  during  the  period  which  that  event 
terminated.  As  the  town  had  advanced  in  popula- 
tion and  education  and  business,  the  number  of  such 
men  had  been  steadily  increasing,  and  it  will,  there- 
fore, be  impossible,  within  the  prescribed  limits  of 
this  sketch,  to  do  justice  to  all. 

The  most  notorious  man  of  this  period,  of  course, 
was  Timothy  Dexter.  It  is  entirely  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  details  concerning  his  character  and  life. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  say  concerning  them  that 
his  folly  was  merely  the  mask  of  wisdom  and  that 


often,  wlion  tlie  object  of  ridicule,  he  was  disguising 
sagacious  investments  and  cnterpris-cs.  He  tolerated 
the  popular  Ijelief  that  his  sliipmont  of  warming-pans 
to  the  West  Indies  was  made  in  ignorance  of  the 
climate  of  that  latitude,  and  indeed  encouraged  that 
belief  in  order  that  the  real  purpose  of  his  speculation 
might  not  be  known,  and  that  he  might  be  alone  in 
the  market.  He  was  born  in  Maiden,  January  22, 
1747,  and  died  at  Newburyport  October  22,  1800,  giv- 
ing in  his  will  to  that  town  $2000,  the  income  of 
which  was  to  be  given  to  the  poor  of  the  town  out- 
side of  the  poor-house. 

One  of  the  eminent  sons  of  Newburyport,  born 
within  the  period,  but  better  known  in  other  localities, 
w.is  (iardiner  Spring.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Spring,  chaplain  in  the  army  under  Arnold 
in  the  expedition  against  Quebec.  After  the  death 
of  Rev.  Christopher  Bridges  Marsh,  the  pastor  of  the 
Second  Congregational  Church  (died  in  1773),  the 
church  was  without  a  minister  for  four  years.  An  in- 
vitation was  sent  to  Kev.  Samuel  Spring  to  preach  as 
a  candidate.  His  answer  was  dated  Ticondoroga, 
August  12th,  in  which  he  declined  the  invitation  as  in- 
compatible with  his  engagement  as  chaplain  in  the 
army.  At  a  later  date  he  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
was  finally  ordained  in  August,  1777,  remaining  as  the 
pastor  of  the  church  until  his  death,  in  1819.  His 
son  Gardiner  was  bcirn  in  Newburyport,  February  24, 
1785.  At  an  early  age  his  parents  determined  to 
prepare  him  for  the  legal  profes.-ion,  and  after  receiv- 
ing a  grammar  school  education,  he  fitted  for  college 
under  the  direction  of  Theophilus  Parsons,  and  grad- 
uated at  Yale  in  1805.  The  next  three  years  he  spent 
in  teaching  school  in  Bermuda  and  reading  law  with 
Judge  Daggett,  of  New  Haven,  and  in  1808  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  Soon  after  beginning  practice  he 
abandoned  law  and  entered  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Andover.  In  1809  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and 
August  10,  1810,  he  was  settled  over  the  society 
worshipping  in  the  Brick  Church  on  Beekman  Street, 
in  New  York.  In  1861  the  society  removed  to  their 
new  edifice  on  Murray  Hill,  and  though  repeatedly 
urged  to  accept  professorships  in  Hamilton  and  Dart- 
mouth Colleges,  he  remained  with  the  society  in  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  pastoral  work  until  his 
death,  in  1874.  During  the  last  twelve  years  of  his 
ministry  the  Rev.  William  G.  T.  Shedd  was  his  assist- 
ant. He  was  the  author  of  many  works,  among  which 
are  "The  Attraction  of  the  Cross,"  1845;  "The  Mercy- 
Seat,"  1849;  "First  Things,"  1851;  "The  Glory  of 
Christ,"  1852  ;  "  The  Power  of  the  Pulpit,"  1848 ; 
"  The  Obligations  of  the  World  to  the  Bible,"  1844  ; 
"  Memoirs  of  Rev.  S.  J.  Wells,"  1820  ;  "  Pulpit  Min- 
istrations," 1864  ;  and  "  Personal  Reminiscences," 
1866. 

John  Pierpont,  one  of  the  town  committee  in  1812 
to  protest  against  the  war,  was  born  in  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  April  6,  1785.  In  early  life  he  was  an  assist- 
ant in  the  academy  of  Dr.  Backus,  at  Bethlehem,  and 
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in  1805  took  the  position  of  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Colonel  William  Alston,  in  South  Carolina,  which  he 
retained  four  years.  He  afterwards  studied  law  at 
the  Litchfield  school,  and  when  admitted  to  the  bar, 
settled  in  Xewburyport  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. After  a  few  years  he  »handoncd  law  and 
entered  mercantile  life  in  Boston  and  Baltimore. 
This,  too,  he  abandoned  in  181G,  and  studied  theology 
preparatory  to  his  ordination  as  pastor  of  the  HoUis 
Street  Unitarian  church,  April  14,  1819.  During  his 
pastorate  his  pronounced  views  on  the  temperance 
question,  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare, 
caused  dissensions  among  his  people,  and  in  1845  he 
asked  for  his  dismi>sion.  He  was  then  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  Society  in  Troy,  New  York,  until  1849, 
when  he  took  a  settlement  over  the  Medford  Unitarian 
Society,  which  he  terminated  by  bis  resignation  April 
6,  18.5().  He  was  active  in  the  anti-slavery  as  well  as 
the  tenijierancc  cause,  and  was  the  candidate  at  one 
time  of  the  Liberty  party  of  Massachusetts  for  Gov- 
ernor, and  in  1850  the  candidate  of  the  Free  Soil 
party  in  his  district  for  Congress.  At  the  age  of 
seventy-si.x  he  took  the  position  of  chaplain  of  a 
Massachusetts  regiment  in  the  Rebellion,  but  soon 
left  the  field  for  a  position  in  the  Treasury  l)e|)artmont 
at  Washington.  He  published  a  volume  of  poetry  in 
1840,  and  was  the  compiler  of  the  American  First 
Class  Book,  which  for  a  long  time  held  its  place  in  the 
schools  of  New  England,  and  though  superseded  by 
others,  has  never  been  equaled.  He  was  a  man  more 
than  six  feet  high,  erect  in  figure,  quick  and  firm  in 
step,  with  a  face  exhibiting  unusual  firmness  and 
strength,  with  a  spirit  as  bold  and  undaunted  as  it 
was  sympathetic  and  gentle.  Many  of  his  poetical 
pieces  were  beautiful  in  the  e.vtreme,  combining,  as 
did  their  author,  tenderest  beauty  with  fervid  fire. 
Many  readers  of  this  sketch  will  remember  the  fol- 
lowing striking  passage  in  the  oration  delivered  at 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  Hunker  iliU  monu- 
luent  in  1825  : 

"  Lot  It  rido  till  It  meut  tliu  snii  in  liis  coming;  ;  let  ttie  cui-llcRt  Htclit 
ur  tilt)  inomilig  gild  it,  itnd  )>;irtliig  duy  liugtT  find  pliiy  ou  ltd  ttuin- 
niit." 

Let  those  who  would  learn  the  source  from  which 
Mr.  Webster  received  the  inspiration  for  this  senti- 
ment turn  to  the  "  Pilgrim  Ode,"  written  by  Mr. 
I'ierpont  for  the  celebration  of  the  anniver^<ary  of  the 
landing  of  the  I'ilgrinis,  December  22,  1824,  in  which 
they  H'ill  find  the  following  stanza,  unsurpassed  for  its 
brilliant  imagery  : 

"  Tliu  I'ilicrlni  fnttiorB  nro  at  rost ; 

Wlii'ii  Snmnicr'tt  tlir  iiifd  dii  liigli, 
And  tlM<  world'A  wiirni  l>i')-itHt  U  in  vi'filnro  drpm«d, 

i;<i,  Kliind  I  n  till'  lil:l  ulu're  lluy  lio. 
Thii  ciii-llfHt  my  of  the  guldi'n  day 

On  llitit  hallowed  Hpnt  (8  cAMt ; 
AntI  tl<e  evenhiKMlin,  n»  ho  leaveit  the  world, 

IjOokH  kiniUy  uli  that  ojMtt  last." 

Mr.  I'ierpont  died  in  Medlbril,  Ma.Hsachusetts, 
August  27,  ISCt). 


Moses  Brown  was  born  in  174.3,  in  that  part  of 
Newbury  which  is  now  the  town  of  West  Newbury. 
His  birthplace,  as  stated  by  O.  B.  Merrell  in  the  New- 
huryport  Herald,  from  the  files  of  which  this  sketch 
of  Mr.  Brown  is  taken,  was  the  farm  known  as 
Brown's  Springs.  His  education  was  limited  to  that 
which  the  common  schools  could  furnish,  and  in  his 
neighborhood  the  school  was  a  movable  one,  often 
far  away  from  his  home.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
bound  out  to  serve  his  time  with  a  chaise-maker, 
whose  shop  was  on  Prospect  .Street,  in  what  is  now 
Newburyport.  Young  Brown  was  faithful,  both  to 
himself  and  his  master,  and  when  of  age  set  up  a  shop 
on  his  own  account  lor  making  and  repairing  car- 
riages. He  was  a  hard  worker,  and  its  he  accumulated 
a  little  money,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  when 
there  were  no  savings  banks,  nor  small  stocks  to  in- 
vest in,  be  secured  opportunities  of  sending  small 
ventures  to  one  or  more  of  the  foreign  ports  to  which 
Newburyport  vessels  might  be  bound.  These  ventures 
consisted  of  small  articles  of  merchandise,  or  hats  or 
shoes,  or  dried  cod  and  pickled  fish  or  any  other  arti- 
cles which  he  thought  would  sell  at  a  profit.  Sotnetimes 
a  small  bo.K  of  fish  costing  (wc  shillings  would  sell 
for  forty  shillings,  and  perhaps  oranges  taken  in  pay 
at  two  cents  a  dozen  would  bring  at  home  five  or  six 
times  as  much.  If  the  venture  were  a  larger  one^ 
perhaps  a  barrel  of  molasses  or  a  box  of  sugar  would 
be  taken  in  return,  and  readily  sold  in  the  Newbury- 
port market.  In  this  way  the  fortunes  of  many  men 
found  their  foundations  soon  laid,  and  Mr.  Brown 
was  one  of  them. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  carriage  business  wjis 
given  up,  and  the  purchase  made  of  the  wharf  at  the 
foot  of  Green  Street,  then  called  Hooper's  wharf. 
Other  investments  in  real  estate  were  not  long  after 
made,  of  which  the  square,  called  Brown's  Square 
given  by  him  to  the  town,  was  a  part.  At  the  close 
of  his  career  he  was  probably  the  largest  owner  of  real 
estate  in  Newburyport.  During  the  earliest  part  of 
his  business  life  he  lived  in  a  hoiise  which  stood  on 
the  corner  of  State  and  Charter  Streets,  but  in  his 
later  days  bought  and  occupied  the  house  on  State 
Street,  which  had  been  occupied  by  Tristram  Daltoa 
in  his  palmy  days. 

It  affords  some  indication  of  the  foreign  trade  car- 
ried on  in  Newburyport,  to  state  that  Mr.  Brown,  only 
one  of  its  many  merchants,  at  one  time  owned  twenty 
brigs  and  schooners  sailing  to  ])(>rts  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Russia.  A  portion  of  the  molasses  re- 
ceived from  the  West  Indies  was  used  in  the  distill- 
ery which,  in  connection  with  other  branches  of 
business,  was  carried  on  by  him.  During  the  em- 
bargo and  the  War  of  1812  Mr.  Brown  .suffered 
heavy  losses,  but  they  were  nothing  compared  with 
the  deprivations  of  the  poor  mechanic  and  laborer, 
and  to  those,  in  the  midstof  his  losses,  he  wtis  a  father 
and  friend.  Ho  was  one  of  the  merchants  who  built  the 
"Merrimac"  in   1798,  and  loaned  her  to  the  govern- 
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mcnt,  and  all  through  the  troubles  which  that  vessel 
Wiis  built  to  assist  in  removing,  he  was  always  active 
and  useful  in  his  patriotic  elibrts  to  uphold  and  aid 
the  government. 

The  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  associate  founders,  received  from  him  a  gift 
of  $10.tMX»,  and  the  town  of  Newburyport  owes  much  to 
his  liberality.  Besides  the  gift  of  Brown's  Square  to  the 
town,  he  made  a  bequest  to  the  town,  which  the  fol- 
lowing clause  in  his  will  Avill  explain: 

"  I  Eivo  nnd  bequeath  to  llii-  inhabitants  of  the  ti)wii  of  Xewlmrypoit 
Hforvsititl.  the  sum  uf  six  ihuusjiiul  dollaiis  as  a  fuiui  for  the  uso  and  sup- 
port of  a  gniiiiinar  echool  in  said  town  forever.  And  I  do  hereby  direct 
thtit  a  N)K-cial  cominillfe  shall  be  anuuully  clii.>sen  at  thu  ineettng  of  the 
eaid  inlmbititnts  hohlen  in  llie  niontli  of  Slarrlj  nninially,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  inanagiD^  and  taking  care  of  tlio  said  fund  until  u  Uuard  of 
T^l^tee.s  may  l>e  t-stablislied  lor  that  purpoBe. 

"And  I  do  expressly  direct  that  the  said  principal  sum  of  six  thousand 
dollars  shall  be  kvpt  at  interest,  and  that  interest  and  produce  thereof 
9hatl  bo  applied  and  added  to  the  said  principal  sum  of  six  thousand 
dollars  until  the  sum  shall  accumulate  and  amount  to  the  sum  of  t«n 
thoutsind  dollars  before  any  pjtrt  of  the  eaid  interest  or  produce  shall  be 
applied  iind  appropriated  towards  thu  support  of  said  school,  and  when 
the  Kiid  principiil  sum  t-hall  amount  t"  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
then  the  annual  interest  and  produce  of  the  same  shall  be  applied  for 
and  towards  the  support  of  a  Grammar  School  in  the  said  town  of  New- 
buryiwrt  forever." 

The  will  was  dateJ  October  2,  1S24,  but  by  a 
codicil  dated  April  2,  1827,  the  fund  was  required  to 
accumulate  until  it  reached  fitteen  thousand  dollars 
before  its  income  could  be  used.  "And  if,"  says  the 
codicil,  "  the  inhabitants  of  said  town  shall  discon- 
tinue or  neglect  to  maintain  a  grammar  school  in 
said  town  for  the  space  of  one  full  year,  at  any  one 
time  in  continuance,  then  the  said  bequests  shall  be- 
come forfeited  thereby." 

Mr.  Brown  died  February  9,  1827,  leaving  a  large 
estate.  By  the  death,  in  1880,  of  his  granddaughter, 
Sarah  White  Hale,  widow  of  Dr.  Ebeuezer  Hale  and 
daughter  of  William  B.  Bannister,  a  considerable 
amount  of  entailed  [jrojierty  in  Newburyport  was  re- 
leased from  an  entail  which  was  a  serious  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  public  improvements.  Mr.  Brown  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  in  1782,  '88, 1801. 

William  Bartlett,  descended  from  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  of  Xewbury,  was  born  in  Newbury- 
port, January  31,  1748.  He  received  his  education 
in  the  common  schools  and  was  apprenticed  to  a 
trade.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  had  accumulated 
a  small  amount  of  money,  and  with  this  he  bought  a 
small  piece  of  a  vessel,  which  made  a  successful 
voyage  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  wealth.  For 
more  than  lifty  years  he  was  an  active  merchant,  pass- 
ing through  the  storms  of  the  Revolution,  the  compli- 
cations with  France,  the  embargo  and  the  War  of  1812, 
without  any  serious  check  to  his  career.  He  was 
one  of  the  selectmen  in  1784,  '85,  1801,  and  was  always 
relied  upon  in  emergencies  by  his  fellow-citizens 
for  judicious  advice.  He  wiis  one  of  the  associate 
founders  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover  and 
gave  $30,000  towards  its  establishment.  He  subse- 
quently endowed  a  professorship  and  erected  a  dwell- 


ing-house for  its  incumbent.  His  total  benefactiona 
to  this  institution  are  said  to  have  reached  $250,000. 
He  died  at  Newburyport,  February  8,  1841. 

.John  Barnard  Swett  was  descended  from  John 
Swett,  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Newbury.  He 
was  born  in  Marblehead  in  1752  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  17()7.  He  studied  nicdicinein  Ediiiliurgh 
under  Dr.  William  Allen  and  afterwards  attended  the 
hospitals  in  Paris,  returning  home  in  ]  778.  He  joined 
the  army  as  surgeon  and  took  part  in  the  expeditions 
to  Rhode  Island  and  the  Penobscot.  After  his  return 
he  became  eminent  in  his  jirofession  and  died  in  179G 
from  yellow  fever,  on  its  visitation  to  Newburyport  in 
that  year. 

Nathaniel  Bradstrcet  was  born  in  Topsfield  Oct.  4, 
1771.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1795  and  taught 
school  in  Plymouth  immediately  after  leaving  college. 
While  teaching  he  was  a  student  in  medicine  with 
James  Tbacher,  of  Plymouth,  and  a  fellow -student 
was  Benjamin  Shurtlif}',  a  graduate  of  Brown  in  1791), 
and  the  recipient  of  an  honorary  degree  from  Har- 
vard in  1802.  Both  married  Plymouth  ladies, — Dr. 
Bradstreet,  Anna,  daughter  of  William  Crombie,  and 
Dr.  Shurtliff,  Sally,  daughter  of  Icbabod  Shaw.  The 
late  Dr.  Nathaniel  Bradstreet  Shurtliff,  at  one  time 
mayor  of  Boston,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Shurt- 
liff and  was  named  after  his  fellow-student  and  friend. 
Dr.  Bradstreet  was  the  son  of  Henry  and  -Abigail 
(Porter)  Bradstreet,  of  Topsfield,  and  was  the  fifth  in 
descent  from  Gov.  Simon  Bradstreet,  through  his  son 
John,  grandson  Simon,  great-grandson  Simon  and  the 
last  Simon's  son  Henry.  He  died  iu  Newburyport 
October  6,  1828. 

Jeremiah  Nelson  was  born  in  Rowley,  Mass.,  Sep- 
tember 14,  1769,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
iu  1790.  He  afterwards  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits 
in  Newburyport  and  became  a  prominent  man  there 
during  the  troubles  with  France  and  the  last  war  with 
England.  He  was  an  active  and  uncompromising 
Federalist,  and  as  such  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Ninth  Congress  and  served  from  December  2,  1805,  to 
March  3,  1807.  He  was  again  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Fouiteenth,  Fifteenth,  Si.\teenth,  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Congresses,  and  served  Irmn  December 
4,  1815,  to  March  3,  1825,  and  again  a  member  of  the 
Twenty-Second  Congress,  serving  from  December  6, 
1832,  to  March  2,  1833.  He  was  conspicuous  in  town 
affairs,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Select- 
men iu  1809,  TO,  '11,  and  died  at  Newburyjjort  Octo- 
ber 2,  1838. 

Of  Oliver  Putnam  there  is  little  to  record  concern- 
ing his  eareer.  He  was  born  of  humble  origin  in 
1778  and  thrown  on  his  own  resources  in  early  life. 
By  good  fortune  in  business  he  acquired  a  fortune  at 
an  early  age  and  then  devoted  himself  to  the  culture 
of  his  mind  and  tastes.  He  died  in  1827,  leaving  a 
will,  with  Aaron  Baldwin,  of  Boston,  and  Edward  S. 
Rand  and  Caleb  Cusliing  its  executors.  He  be- 
queathed a  sum  of  money   for  the  su|>port  of  a   free 
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school,  which  is  explained  by  the  following  clause  in 
his  will:  "The  residue  of  my  property  I  give  and 
bequealh  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  English 
school  in  Newburyport,  for  the  instruction  of  youth, 
wherever  they  may  belong,  and  the  executors  will,  if 
at  the  final  payment  of  the  foregoing  legacies  it 
should  amount  to  fifty  thousand  dollars,  pay  it  over 
as  hereafter  provided;  but  if  at  that  time  it  should 
not  amount  to  that  sum  the  executors  will  retain  it 
to  accumulate  till  it  does,  and  then  pay  it  over  to 
trustees  for  that  purpose,  to  be  elected  by  the  select- 
men of  Newburyport.  After  the  appointment  of 
the  first  trustees,  vacancies  in  their  board  to  be 
filled  by  nomination  from  them,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  said  selectmen,  who,  besides,  are  al- 
ways and  at  all  times  to  have  and  exercise  the 
right  of  visitation,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  to  the 
security  of  the  funds,  and  that  the  interest  or  income 
of  them  is  applied  according  to  the  bequest. 

"  In  theselection  of  trustees  no  reference  is  to  be  had 
to  their  i)laces  of  residence,  but  only  to  their  qualifica- 
tions for  the  trust.  The  trustees  are  to  invest  the 
principal  in  good  and  sufficient  securities,  bearing 
interest  or  producing  income  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
said  selectmen,  to  be  and  remain  a  permanent  fund,  the 
interest  or  income  only  of  which  to  be  a]>plied  to  the 
establishment  and  support  of  the  school.  The  youth 
to  be  instiucted  in  reading-,  writing  and  arithmetic, 
and  particularly  in  the  Engiidi  language  and  in 
those  branches  of  knowledge  necessary  to  the  correct 
management  of  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  whether 
public  or  ijrivate,  but  not  in  the  dead  languages.  The 
monitorial  system  of  instruction  to  be  introduced  and 
used  so  far  as  it  may  be  found  on  experience  that  it 
can  be  done  with  advantage."' 

A  further  allusion  to  this  bequest  and  the  school 
established  under  it  will  be  made  in  the  chapter  relat- 
ing to  the  schools  of  the  town. 

Jacob  Little  was  a  native  of  Newburyport,  and 
born  in  1707.  At  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  went  to 
New  York  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  there  secured  a 
clerkship  in  the  counting-room  of  Jacob  Barker,  one 
of  the  earliest  of  the  large  merchants  of  that  city. 
He  remained  with  Mr.  Barker  about  five  year.-*,  when 
he  began  business  on  his  own  account  as  an  exchange 
and  specie  broker.  It  was  his  habit  to  attend  closely 
to  his  office  busine.ss  during  the  day  and  to  visit  the 
retail  houses  iu  the  evening  for  the  purchase  of  un- 
current  money.  In  1834  he  was  well  known  in  Wall 
Street  as  an  energetic,  industrious,  lionest  business 
man.  He  gave  his  whole  time  to  his  busine.ss  until 
his  annual  income  amounted  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  On  the  introduction  of  railroads  he 
identified  himself  with  their  construction  and  thus 
added  to  his  accumulations  until  his  wealth  was 
measured  by  millions.  But  disasters  finally  fell  upon 
him.  After  his  first  failure  he  paid  finally  his 
debts  in  full,  and  ha<l  a  large  fortune  left.  He  con- 
tinued in  business   with    varying   fortunes   until    his 


death,  March  28,  1865.  He  was  a  bachelor  until 
1844,  when  he  married  Ml.ss  Augusta  McCarty,  sister 
of  Madame  de  Dion,  and  at  his  death  left  one  sou. 

Kobert  Treat  Paine,  though  not  a  native  of 
Newburyport,  was  a  resident  during  a  part  of  this 
period  and  m*y,  therefore,  properly  be  mentioned. 
He  was  a  son  of  Robert  Treat  Paine,  the  .signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  was  born  in  Taun- 
ton, Mass..  December  9, 1773.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1792,  and  entered  soon  after  upon  a  mercantile 
life.  Finding  this  uncongenial  to  his  tastes,  tie  turned 
to  literature  and  politics,  and  established  a  paper 
called  the  Federal  Orreiy.  In  1795  he  published 
a  poem  entitled  "Invention  of  Letters,"  which  at- 
tracted wides|)read  notice,  and  soon  after  another, 
entitled  "  Ruling  Passion"  which  added  to  his  repu- 
tation. In  1798  he  wrote  the  national  song  of  "Adams 
abd  Liberty,"  and  in  1799  delivered  an  oration  on  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  dissolution  of  the  French 
alliance.  At  this  lime,  inclining  to  the  study  of  law, 
he  entered  the  office  of  Tneophilus  Parsons  and  wivs 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1802.  He  remained  in  New- 
buryport several  years,  gaining,  however,  more 
reputation  as  an  orator  and  poet  than  jis  a  lawyer. 
While  there  he  delivered  a  eulogy  on  Washington,  in  ' 
January,  1800,  and  in  1801,  by  permission  of  the  Legis- 
lature, changed  his  baptismal  name  of  Thomas  to 
that  by  which  he  has  since  been  known.  He  gave 
as  a  justification  for  the  change  his  reluctance  to  be 
confounded  with  the  author  of  the  "Age  of  Reason," 
and  his  consequent  desire  to  bear  a  "  Christian"  name. 

Nor  must  John  Andrews  he  omitted,  who,  though 
a  native  of  another  town,  was  long  a  resident  in  New- 
buryport, and  an  example  before  its  people  of  the 
highest  virtues  of  a  Christian  life.  He  was  born  in 
Hingham,  Massachusetts,  in  March,  1764,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1786,  receiving  a  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Theology  from  his  alma  maler  iu  1824.  Two  years 
afterwards,  on  the  10th  of  December,  1788,  when  only 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  went  to  Newburyport, 
and  was  settled  as  colleague  pastor  with  Rev.  Thomas 
Cary  over  the  First  Church  in  that  town.  Mr.  Cary 
died  November  24,  1808,  and  from  that  time  until  his 
resignation.  May  1,  1830,  Dr.  Andrews  remained  the 
sole  pastor  of  the  parish.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
ministry  by  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Fox,  and  the  ChrU- 
thin  Reijister  in  a  notice  of  his  death  said  :  "  One  trial 
which  Dr.  Andrews  was  called  upon  to  meet,  which 
none  but  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  perhaps 
only  the  elders  among  them,  can  fully  understand,  was 
the  voluntary  dissolution  of  his  connection  with  the 
society  of  which  he  had  been  so  long  the  pjistor — a 
trial  which  he  met  without  jealousy  or  repining, 
giving  with  a  truly  Chri^tian  spirit  a  kinil  welcome  to 
his  successor,  becoming  his  friend,  extending  to  him 
an  affection  almost  parental  and  thus  showing  that  as 
he  had  been  a  faithful  minister,  so  he  could  see 
another  occupy  the  jnilpit  in  which  he  had  himself 
stood  for  vears,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  charitable 
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of  hearers  and  one  of  the  best  of  parishioners."'  He 
died  in  Xewburyport,  August  17,  1845,  at  the  ase 
of  eichtyor.e  years. 

Edward  t^prai^uo  Hand  was  the  oldest  son  of  Ed- 
ward Rand,  and  Uuth  Sprague,  daughter  of  Dr.  John 
Sprague.  Eilward  Rand,  the  father,  was  the  brother 
of  Dr.  Isaac  Rand,  of  Boston,  and  both  were  sons  of 
Dr.  Isaac  Rand,  who,  before  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  lived  in  Charlestown,  and  afterwards  in  Cam- 
bridge. Edward,  the  father,  removed  in  early  life  to 
Xewburyport,  and  was  largely  engaged  in  business 
as  an  importer  of  English  goods  and  hardware.  Ed- 
ward Sprague  Rand,  the  son.  was  born  in  Newbury- 
port,  June  23, 17S2.  and  at  the  age  of  seven  years  be- 
came a  pupil  at  Dumnier  Academy,  under  Master 
Moody.  After  leaving  the  academy  he  entered  his 
father's  store,  and  remained  there  until  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  was  sent  to  Europe  as 
supercargo.  After  two  or  three  voyages,  in  1801, 
before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  established 
himself  as  a  commission  merchant  in  Amsterdam,  and 
continued  in  business  there  several  years.  After  his 
return  home  he  made  a  voyage  to  Russia,  and  in  his 
passage  home,  in  1810,  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Norway,  and  finding  no  opportunity  of  leaving,  was 
obliged  to  remain  in  Norway  during  the  winter,  thus 
causing  the  belief  among  his  friends  that  he  had 
been  lost  at  sea. 

After  this  voyage,  previous  to  which  he  had  been 
married  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  John  Pettingel,  he 
remained  at  home  until  the  peace  of  1815,  when  he 
resumed  business  and  for  many  years  was  engaged  in 
the  East  India  trade  and  a  general  freighting  business. 
In  1821  he  bought  a  woolen-mill  in  Salisbury,  in 
company  with  George  Jenkins,  John  Wells  and 
James  Horton,  which,  afterwards  enlarged,  became 
first  the  Salisbury  Manufacturing  Company  and 
later  the  Salisbury  Mills,  of  which  he  was  for  many 
years  the  president.  From  1825  to  1827  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Mechanics'  Bank,  and  was  for  several  years 
Senator  and  Representative  in  the  State  Legislature. 
Mr.  Rand  died  in  Newburyport,  October  22,1863,  leav- 
ing two  children, — the  late  Edward  S.  Rand, of  Boston, 
who  was  lo.stat  Martha's  Vineyard,  on  board  the 
"City  of  Columbus,"  and  the  wife  of  Dr.  E.  G. 
Kelley,  of  Xewburyport.  Another  daughter,  not 
living  at  the  time  of  his  death,  married  Dr.  S.  A. 
Arnold,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Francis  Todd  was  born  in  Xewburyport,  February 
6,  1779,  and  began  business  in  the  dry-goods  line  at 
the  age  of  twenty  years.  He  early  engaged  in  the 
West  India  and  Southern  carrying  trade,  and  gradu- 
ally extended  his  business,  and  enlarged  his  fleet  of 
vessels  to  carry  it  on.  The  tobacco,  cotton  and  sugar 
tr.ade  with  the  South  and  the  West  Indies,  and  trade 
with  Russia,  South  America  and  the  Northern 
Pacific  came  within  his  grasp  and  brought  him  into 
intimate  relations  with  the  leading  bankers  of  the 
world.  He  made  the  first  consignment  of  merchan- 
IIU 


dise  to  George  Peabody  when  he  began  business  in 
Baltimore,  and  always  retained  his  warm  friendship. 
An  obituary  in  the  Boston  Dai!;/  Adverliur  of  De- 
cember 2,  1861,  from  which  this  sketch  is  chiefly 
drawn,  says  :  "  Mr.  Todd  was  over  half  a  century  in 
active  commercial  business  without  interruption, 
enjoying  perfect  health,  from  his  uniform  regular 
and  temperate  habits  of  life.  He  was  punctilious  in 
the  fulfillment  of  all  his  engagements  and  expected 
others  to  be  the  same  with  him,  liberal  to  all  who 
were  unable  from  misfortune  to  fulfill  their  contracts, 
and  ever  ready  to  aid  and  assist  the  young  merchant 
commencing  life.  His  charities  were  freely  be- 
stowed upon  the  poor  and  worthy,  without  display, 
and  known  only  to  himself  and  the  recipients.  Mod- 
est and  retiring  in  his  habits,  having  no  tastes  for 
public  life,  he  ever  refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used 
for  public  ofiice,  considering  hisspherewas  especially 
intended  for  mercantile  pursuits."  He  died  in  Xew- 
buryport, on  Thursday,  November  28,  1861,  in  the 
eighty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Nathaniel  Horton  was  born  and  entered  upon 
active  life  within  the  period  now  under  consideration. 
He  was  born  in  1786  and  early  in  life  engaged  with 
his  brother,  Capt.  James  Horton,  in  the  satinet  man- 
ufacture, in  which  industry  he  was  among  the  earliest 
in  the  country  to  embark.  He  was  afterwards  in  the 
shoe  trade.  In  the  exciting  political  years  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Jeiferson  and  Madison  he  was  an 
ardent  Democrat,  and  w'ith  all  his  energies  sustained 
the  measures  which  the  government  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  adopt.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Selectmen  in  1831,  '32,  '37,  '46,  '48,  '49,  '50,  '51,  and  as 
its  chairman  introduced  President  Polk  to  the  peoj^le 
on  his  visit  to  Newburyport  in  1847.  Upon  the  organ- 
ization of  the  city  government  in  1851,  he  was  chosen 
alderman  for  Ward  4  and  continued  in  office  three 
years.  He  died  Saturday,  December  28,  1861, 
and  on  the  following  Monday  the  Aeivburyporl  Herald, 
in  noticing  his  death,  said  :  "  He  was  a  faithful  olHcer 
as  he  was  a  true  man  ;  he  was  a  good  officer  as  he  was 
a  good  citizen.  Strong-willed  and  sometimes  hasty,  he 
was  manly,  high-minded  and  strictly  honest.  He  did 
business  for  the  city  as  he  did  it  for  himself,  and  his 
integrity  was  so  indisputable  that  no  one  thought  of 
obtaining  from  the  town  or  city  through  him  what 
they  would  not  have  expected  for  doing  the  same  ser- 
vices for  himself  as  a  private  man.  This  stern  integ- 
rity of  the  olden  time,  and  this  iron  conscientiousness 
that  was  as  unbending  as  his  own  firm  will,  were  the 
distinguishing  traits  of  his  character,  and  are  worthy 
of  the  more  notice  as  they  are  less  common  now  than 
they  were  in  the  generation  to  which  he  belonged. 
It  is  grand  to  see  a  man  so|  stand  up  intellectually 
and  morally  in  his  own  .sphere  and  strength  ;  to  go 
bravely  through  the  world  without  shrinking  from 
duty,  and  at  last  lie  down  at  the  end  of  so  many  days 
and  fall  asleep." 

Before  closing  this  list  of  sketches  it  will  nut  be 
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out  of  place  to  make  a  brief  mention  of  George  Pea- 
body,  of  London,  wlio  began  his  busine-s  career  in 
Kewburvport.  He  was  born  February  18,  1795,  in 
that  part  of  Danvers  which  in  1855  was  incorporated 
as  South  Danvers  and  in  1868  named  Peabody.  He 
there  received  his  early  education,  and  in  1811,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  left  school  and  entered  as  clerk  the 
store  of  his  uncle,  David  Peabody,  in  Newburyport. 
His  companions  there  in  social  life  were  Charles 
Storey,  Abner  Caldwell  and  Francis  I?.  Somerby,  and 
it  was  on  the  evening  of  the  last  of  May,  1811,  that 
these  young  men  started  for  home  from  Hart's  tavern, 
where  they  had  been  bowling,  and  young  Peabody, 
leaving  Storey  and  Caldwell  near  the  foot  of  Kent 
Street  and  Somerby  at  Market  Street,  proceeded  on 
alone.  On  reaching  Inn  Street  he  saw  flames  burst- 
ing out  from  Lawrence's  stable  and  gave  the  alarm. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  fire,  as  it  is 
always  called,  which  swept  over  sixteen  and  a  half 
acres  of  the  most  compactly  built  and  the  busiest  part 
of  the  town.  More  than  two  hundred  buildings  were 
consumed  between  half-past  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing and  sunrise  the  next  morning.  Nearly  all  the 
shops  fur  the  sale  of  dry-goods,  four  printing-offices, 
the  custom-house,  the  post-odice,  two  insurance 
offices,  four  book-stores,  one  meeting-house  and  a  hun- 
dred dwellings  were  consumed,  and  suffering  and  pri- 
vation ensued  which  the  warm-hearted  liberality  of 
Bo.ston  and  other  towns  only  partially  alleviated. 

Mr.  I'cabody  remained  with  his  uncle  until  some 
time  after  the  fire,  when  he  made  arrangements  to  go 
into  business  in  Baltimore.  So  well  had  he  performed 
his  duties  as  clerk,  that  he  obtained  from  his  uncle 
and  Prescott  Spalding  and  others  a  joint  letter  to 
James  Reed,  a  large  wholesale  dry-goods  dealer  in 
Boston,  otfering  to  be  security  ibr  Peabody  in  the 
aggregate  sum  of  i'S.'JOO  for  goods  which  Mr.  Reed 
might  furnish  to  establish  his  store.  The  signers  of 
the  letter  were  all  customers  of  Mr.  Reed,  who  believ- 
ing that  he  could  trust  the  person  in  whom  they  put 
their  faitii,  told  him  that  S2500  would  be  rather  a 
small  amount  to  start  a  dry-goods  store  in  Baltimore, 
and  oti'ered  him  goods  to  the  amount  of  $:J500  more 
to  sell  on  commission  for  him,  so  that  not  only  did 
Mr.  Peabody  learn  his  first  business  lessons  in  New- 
buryport, but  to  the  merchants  of  that  town  he  owed  i 
also  that  timely  aid  without  which  that  career  of  ' 
prosperity  and  wealth  upon  which  he  afterwards 
entered  may  never  have  been  begun. 

Not  long  after  he  became  a  partner  of  Elisha  Riggs 
in  the  dry-goods  trade  in  New  York,  and  afterwards 
again  in  Baltimore.  During  all  this  period  he  made 
occasional  visits  to  Newburyport,  and  always  remem- 
bered with  pleasure  his  old  frien<ls  in  that  town.  A 
writer  in  the  Newburyport  Herald  remcnibcrs  hearing 
Frank  Somerby  on  a  morning  in  thesunimerof  1820  or 
'27  shout  lo  Spalding,  "  Here  comes  George  I'cabody.'" 
"  I  looked,"  says  the  writer,  "and  saw  coming  down  | 
the  street  a  tall,  fresh-looking,  well-dressed  man  of 


about  thirty  years  of  age.  He  was  swinging  his  right 
arm  and  shouting,  '  Hello  !  Frank.'  In  a  few  momenta 
there  were  a  dozen  old  friends  gathered  about  him, 
and  the  warmth  of  the  greeting  gave  ample  evidence 
of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held."  This  was 
his  first  visit  to  Newburyport  since  he  left  it  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  before. 

In  1843,  or  thereabouts,  Riggs  and  Peabody  sepa- 
rated, and  their  business,  which  had  expanded  and 
largely  changed  its  character,  was  divided.  Riggs 
took  the  Baltimore  business,  Peabody  the  London  and 
Mr.  Corcoran,  who  had  been  some  time  also  a  ])artner, 
took  the  Washington.  His  career  in  London  is  too 
well  knovvn  to  be  restated.  Out  of  his  abundant 
wealth,  without  waiting  for  that  separation  from  his 
riches  which  death  must  eventually  cause,  he  preferred 
the  bestowment  of  benefactions  during  his  life.  In 
1852  he  gave  to  his  native  town  $20,000  for  the  founda- 
tion of  an  institute,  and  afterwards  increased  the 
amount  to  $200,000.  He  contributed  810,000  to  the 
first  Grinnell  Arctic  Expedition,  and  in  1857  gave 
$300,000  to  found  an  institute  of  science,  literature 
and  the  fine  arts  in  Baltimore,  afterwards  increasing 
it  to  .*!, 400,000.  For  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of 
London  he  gave  in  1802  £.500,000,  in  recognition  of  ■ 
which  the  Queen  presented  him  with  her  portrait,  and 
the  city  of  London  presented  him  with  the  freedom 
of  the  city  in  a  gold  box,  and  after  his  death  the 
citizens  erected  u  statue  to  his  memory.  In  1800  he 
gave  to  Harvard  College  Sl.'iO.OOO  to  establish  a  museum 
and  professorship  of  American  arch;eology  and  eth- 
nology, and  afterwards  $150,000  to  found  a  geological 
professorship  in  Yale  College,  and  $2,000,000  to  the 
Southern  Educational  Fund. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1807,  two  years  before  his 
death,  he  gave  to  "  Edward  S.  Mosely,  Caleb  Gushing, 
Henry  C.  Perkins,  Eben  F.  Stone  and  Ju.-hua  Hale, 
and  their  successors,  the  sum  of  $15,000  to  be  held 
by  them  in  trust  and  kept  permanently  invested,  and 
the  income  thereof  used  and  applied  in  their  discre- 
tion to  the  enlargement  of  the  public  library  of  the 
city  of  Newburyi)ort.'' 

During  the  mayoralty  of  Mo.ses  Davenport  he  again 
visited  Newburyport  and  was  introduced  by  him  to 
the  people.  Among  the  crowd  was  a  gray-haired 
veteran  who,  on  taking  him  by  the  hand,  said:  "You 
do  not  remember  me,  Mr.  Peabody."  He  at  once 
replied  ;  "  You  are  Prescott  Spaulding,  and  were  a 
clerk  in  the  store  next  to  ours  at  the  time  of  the  fire 
in  1811,  which  drove  me  away  from  this  good  old 
town."  An  old  lady  said  :  "  Let  me  shake  hands 
with  you,  Mr.  Peabody  ;  you  do  not  certainly  remem- 
ber me."  "  Yes,  I  do,"  said  he,  after  a  moment ;  "  I 
think  you  are  'Becca  Tracy,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
you.  We  will  not  tell  these  gentlemen  about  our 
[ilaying  whist  forty  years  ago." 

Mr.  Peabody  was  said  to  have  had  a  love-affair  in 
Newburyport,  and  it  was  further  said  that  the  father 
of  the  lady  said  :  "  George  is  a  very  good  young  man, 
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but  he  has  no  money  and  can  never  support  you  in 
the  style  you  must  live  in.'  He  died  in  London, 
Noveinher  4,  ISOi). 

William  Moulton  was  born  in  State  Street,  New- 
buryport,  August  19,  1S72.  His  ancestors  were  among 
the  early  settlers  of  Newbury.  On  his  mother's  side 
they  went  there  in  163'),  and  on  his  father's  in  1637. 
The  .Moultons  were  among  the  pioneers  in  Eastern 
and  Central  Xew  Hampshire,  and  the  town  of  Mnul- 
tonborough  derives  its  name  from  them.  Jlr.  Moulton 
always  lived  in  Newburyport,  and  for  a  half  a  century 
w!is  in  business  and  familiarly  called  tlie  honest 
goldsmith.  No  man  enjoyed  or  deserved  a  higher 
reputation  for  those  noble  i|ualities  which  make  up  a 
matily  tharacter.  As  was  said  in  a  notice  of  him  after 
his  death,  by  the  late  Daniel  X.  Haskell,  he  was  in- 
flexibly honest,  cheerful  in  his  disposition,  kind  in  his 
feelings,  reliable  in  every  relation  of  life,  respected 
by  the  community  aud  beloved  by  his  kindred.  He 
was  not  ambitious  for  political  honors,  though  he  was 
public-spirited,  and  when  in  the  full  vigor  of  man- 
hood took  an  active  part  in  all  movements  of  general 
interest.  He  was  for  many  years  the  only  original 
occupant  of  any  of  those  fine  man>ion-houses  erected 
on  the  '"Ridge"  of  High  Street  sixty  years  ago.  He 
died  in  Xewburyport,  February  14,  1861. 

William  Paris,  or  Farris,  was  born  in  Belfast,  Ire- 
land, about  1750  and  came  to  Xewburyport  when  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age.  He  early  engaged  as  an  officer 
in  the  United  States  navy  during  the  Revolution.  He 
was  a  niidAhipman  in  the  frigate  ''  Boston,"  and  after- 
wards served  as  lieutenant  and  commander  in  the 
privateer  service.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  after  a 
brief  emjjloy ment  by  Jackson  &  Tracey,  he  began  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account  as  a  member  of  the  banking 
firm  of  Paris  &Stocker.  Thisfiim  were  bankers  for  tlie 
French  refugees,  and  he  is  known  to  have  stated  that 
Louis  Philippe  and  Chateaubriand,  on  their  arrival  in 
this  country,  went  to  Xewburyport,  iiicojr/H'to,  and  had 
an  interview  with  Talleyrand,  then  living  in  the  house 
next  the  Dexter  house,  in  his  counting-room,  and  that 
he  furnished  them  with  additional  funds  for  their 
western  journey.  He  further  stated  that  they  visited 
the  Dalton  house,  in  Newbury,  while  they  were  in 
town. 

Mr.  Paris  was  for  some  time  president  of  the  Ma- 
rine Insurance  Company  of  Xewburyport  aud  for 
several  years  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature.  He 
died  about  1835,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years. 

There  were  many  others  belonging  to  the  period, 
beginning  with  the  close  of  tlie  Revolution  and  end- 
ing with  the  peace  of  181-5,  whose  names  are  worthy 
of  mention,  but  who  can  receive  only  a  piissing 
notice.  These  were  David  Peabody  (the  uncle  of 
George  Peabody),  James  Caldwell,  PrescottSpaulding,' 
Arthur  Gilnian,  Joseph  Marquand,  James  Prince, 
X'icholas  Johnson,  John  Cook,  Benjamin  Pierce,  Mi- 
cajah  Lunt,  EbenStocker,  Eben  Wheelwright,  Charles 
Story,  John    Wells,  Sr.,  Peter   Le   Breton,  Stephen 


Holland,  Jacob  and  Isaac  Stone,  Abraham  Wheel- 
wright, John  Coffin,  Timothy  I'ilsbnry,  David  Wood 
and  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  all  of  whom 
performed  their  part  in  the  history  of  their  town. 
Indeed,  there  are  few  towns  in  whose  career  so  many 
of  their  citizens  are  found  to  have  performed  deeds 
and  lived  lives  worthy  of  a  lasting  record. 


CHAPTER    CXLV. 

NEWBURYPORT— (Continued). 
THIRD   PERIOD. 
From  the  War  of  1S12  to  the  Incorporatian  of  the  CUy. 

The  next  period  in  the  history  of  Xewburyport, 
extending  from  the  peace  of  18L5  to  the  annexation 
of  a  portion  of  Newbury  and  the  incorporation  of  the 
city  in  18-31,  was  not  especially  eventful.  It  began 
with  a  population  of  about  seven  thousand — a  valua- 
tion in  round  numbers  of  about  three  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  a  tonnage  cf  about 
twenty-tliree  tliousand  tons.  All  three  of  these  items 
had,  of  course,  fallen  off  during  the  war.  The  town 
had  gone  through  the  experiences  of  the  disastrous 
French  and  English  complications  and  the  embargo. 
Between  the  two,  and  as  if  these  were  not  enough  to 
break  the  courage  of  its  people,  the  ravages  of  fire  had 
been  added,  and  yet  their  hearts  were  not  dismayed 
nor  their  hopes  entirely  clouded.  In  the  winter  of 
181G — 17  a  mercantile  company  was  formed  for  the 
pur[)Ose  of  pursuing  the  cod  fisheries,  and  in  the 
following  summer  sixty  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  two 
thousand  eight  liundred  and  seventy-four,  were  em- 
ployed with  profit  in  the  business.  But  what  the 
town  gained  in  this  brancli  of  its  marine  interests  it 
more  than  lost  in  others.  With  the  peace  of  1815 
with  England,  came  also  peace  in  Europe,  and  the 
American  neutral  ship  was  no  longer  the  monopolist 
of  the  ocean.  Thus  when,  in  1819,  the  coasting  and 
tisliery  tonnage  had  increased  to  ten  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  tons  from  five  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  tons  in  1810,  the  registered 
tonnage,  or  the  tonnage  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  had 
fallen  in  the  same  time  from  twenty-nine  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven  tons  to  fourteen  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  ninety-three.  In  the  same 
time  the  population  had  fallen  from  seven  thousand 
six  hundred  and  thirty-four  to  about  six  thousand 
eight  huiidrcd,  and  the  assessor's  valuation  from  seven 
millions  sixty-nine  thousand  dollars  to  three  mil- 
lions forty-four  thousand  nine  hundred  dollars. 

Nor  was  the  peace  of  Europe  the  only  cause  of  the 
decline  in  the  shipping  interests  of  the  town.  As  has 
already  been  stated,  the  centralizing  process  had  set 
in,  aud  the  seaboard  towns  were  reluctantly  yielding 
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the  trade  they  once  enjoyed  to  Boston,  the  growing 
capital  of  New  England.  The  eflect,  however,  of  this 
decline  of  commerce  would  have  been  less  disastrous 
liad  the  capital  it  had  employed  been  at  once  diverted 
into  (liber  channels  of  industry.  But  while  wharves 
and  warehouses  gradually  fell  into  disuse  and  decay, 
while  the  trades  of  the  cooper,  the  blacksmith,  the 
sail-maker  and  the  caulker  and  graver  languished, 
and  laborers  were  seeking  employment  where  little 
was  to  be  found,  the  capitalists  still  lield  their 
ownership  in  navigation,  which,  thougli  hailing  from 
Newburyi)ort,  never  touched  its  wharves,  and  yielded 
dividends  no  part  of  which  found  its  way  into  the 
pockets  of  the  laborer  or  mechanic.  Except  so  far  as 
bare  household  expenses  were  concerned  and  the 
taxes  paid,  the  cai>ilalist  might,  with  equal  benefit  to 
the  town,  have  held  his  residence  in  Boston  or  New 
York. 

And  again,  besides  the  centralizing  process  which 
was  naturally  going  on,  there  was  a  cause  of  its  has- 
tened movement  to  be  found  in  the  gradually  increasing 
size  of  vessels  and  the  difficulty,  amounting  at  last  to 
an  impossibility,  of  their  entrance  into  the  harbor 
across  the  bar. 

Up  to  1810  only  two  vessels  had  been  built  on  the 
Merrimac  exceeding  350  tons.  These  were  the  ship 
"Caledonian,'' 357  tons,  built  at  Ame.sbury  in  1805 
for  Thomas  Thomas  and  others,  and  the  ship  "  Mary- 
land," 395  tons,  built  at  Newbury  in  1807  for  Thomas 
Thomas  and  G.  Brown.  The  first  vessel  of  over  400 
tons  was  the  ship  "  Tally-Ho,"  420  tons,  built  in  New- 
bury in  1823  for  Russell  Glover,  of  Boston  ;  and  the 
first  of  over  500  tons  was  the  ship  "  Flavio,"698  tons, 
built  in  Newbury  in  1830  for  Eben  Stone  and  others. 
While  the  average  tonnage  of  registered  vessels  built 
during  the  ten  years  from  1800  to  1809,  inclusive,  was 
124i,  that  during  the  ten  years  from  1830  to  1889, 
inclusive,  was  274.  Of  course  the  ten  following  years, 
beginning  with  1840,  would  show  a  much  higher 
avera;j:o  even  than  that. 

How  soon  this  process  of  cenlralization  will  cease 
it  is  of  course  dilficult  to  foresee.  That  it  will  at 
some  time  cease  is  as  sure  as  the  fact  that  we  are  as 
yet  a  young  nation,  with  its  resources  not  yet  fully 
developed,  and  that  the  changes  of  the  next  fifty 
years  will  be  as  sudden  and  startling  as  those  of  the 
last.  The  conditions  of  trade  will  be  controlled  by 
the  same  law  which  controls  all  tributary  streams 
which,  when  they  have  filled  the  central  reservoir, 
will  flow  back  to  the  sources  from  whence  they  came. 
The  grain  and  cattle  trades  with  Europe,  now  in 
their  infancy,  but  destined  to  be  gigantic  in  their 
proportions,  cannot  long  be  conducted  along  the 
shore-fronts  of  populous  cities  and  must  seek  the 
cheaper  vacant  lands  of  the  outports  for  their  suc- 
cessful pursuit.  With  the  policy  of  our  government 
growing  more  liberal  from  year  to  year  to  improve 
our  rivers  an<l  harbors  by  the  removal  of  bars  and  the 
deepening  of  tide-water  basins,  (he  i>"rts  of  New 


England,  now  comparatively  deserted  by  navigation, 
must  in  time  become  the  recipients  of  the  overflow 
from  the  harbors  of  Boston  and  New  York,  and  once 
more  be  the  scenes  of  active  commercial  life.  In  our 
rapidly  growing  country,  no  harbor  that  can  be  deep- 
ened and  made  accessible  by  the  use  of  money  in  the 
hands  of  scientific  skill,  can    long  remain  idle. 

In  the  summer  of  1817,  President  Monroe  visited 
Newburyport.  A  Committee  of  Reception  was  ap- 
pointed of  which  Ebenezer  Mosely  was  chairman  and 
the  town  of  Newbury  was  invited  lo  join  in  the  cere- 
monies. The  President  was  received  at  Ipswich  by  a 
deputation  of  Military  Officers  and  at  the  lower 
green  in  Newbury  a  Company  of  Cavalry  under 
Colonel  Jeremiah  Coleman,  with  the  Sheriff  of  the 
County,  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  and  a  large 
body  of  citizens  took  him  in  charge  and  escorted  him 
into  the  town.  After  the  ceremonies  of  reception  he 
was  conducted  to  the  Wolfe  Tavern,  where  a  dinner 
was  provided  at  which  General  Swift  presided. 
After  dinner  the  President  proceeded  on  his  journey 
into  New  Hampshire. 

In  1820  the  "  Institution  for  Savings  in  New- 
buryport and  its  vicinity"  was  incorporated,  and 
rapidly  grew  into  favor  with  the  people  who  in  the 
increasing  depression  of  business  felt  the  necessitj'  of 
lessening  their  expenditures  and  laying  up  something 
to  meet  the  uncertain  days  of  the  future.  This  insti- 
tution has  been  conducted  with  prudence,  and  com- 
mands the  confidence  of  the  people. 

Its  present  officers  are  Edward  S.  Mosely,  Presi- 
dent; Isaac  H.  Boardman,  and  Eben  F.  Stone,  Vice 
Presidents;  Philip  V.  Hill,  Treasurer;  Lawrence  W. 
Piper,  Secretary  ;  and  George  W.  Piper,  Auditor.  Its 
deposits  are  about  ^4,800,000. 

In  1854  the  Newburyport  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 
was  incorporated,  and  is  also  a  prosperous  institution. 
Its  Treasnirer  is  John  A.  5Iaynard,  and  its  deposits 
are  more  than  §1,000,000. 

During  this  period  also,  the  Merrimac  Bank  was 
incori>orated  June  25.  1795,  its  charter  terminating 
.July  1,  1805,  and  William  liartlctt  was  its  President. 
The  Newburyport  Bank  was  incorporated  March  8, 
1803,  and  Dudley  A.  Tyng  was  its  President.  The 
Newburyport  Bank  on  the  expiration  of  the  charter 
of  the  Merrimac  in  1805  was  united  with  that  Bank 
and  continued  business  under  its  old  name  until  the 
expiration  of  its  charter  in  1812,  William  Bartlett 
being  President  and  its  capital  being  $550,000.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  charter  in  1812  a  new  Act  of 
Incorporation  was  obtained  under  the  same  name 
with  a  capital  of  $210,000,  which  expired  in  1831. 
The  successor  of  this  Bank  is  the  present  Merchants 
National,  which  was  incorporated  as  the  Merchants' 
liank  .Alarch  IS,  18.11,  and  has  a  ca]>ital  of  §120;000. 
In  1SG4  it  became  the  Merchants'  National  Hank. 

Anotlier  Bank  bearing  the  name  of  the  Newbury- 
port Bank  was  incorporated  in  183(5,  with  a  cajiital  of 
$100,000  which  w.as  wound  up  in  1S45. 
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The  Mechanics'  Bank  was  incorporated  in  1S18,  and 
liiis  a  capital  of  $2;)0.000.  In  1S()4  it  hocame  tlie 
Jlechanics'  National  Hank, 

The  Ocean  Bank  was  incorporated  March  20,  1833, 
and  has  a  capital  of  8250,000.  In  18C5  it  became  the 
Ocean  National  Bank. 

The  Firet  National  Bank  was  organized  in  1864, 
and  has  a  capital  of  .<300,000. 

In  1826  a  charter  was  obtained  for  the  bridge 
known  as  the  Ncwburyport  Bridge,  crossing  the 
Merrimac  from  the  foot  of  Summer  Street  to  the 
Salisbury  shore,  and  finished  in  1827,  at  a  cost  of 
$70,000  and  opened  on  the  1st  of  September  in  that 
year.  The  Essex  Merrimac  Bridge  connecting  what 
was  Newbury  with  Salisbury  licing  now  within  the 
limits  of  Newburyport  may  be  properly  referred  to 
in  this  narrative.  It  was  projected  in  1791,  and  a 
subscription  was  at  once  started  for  its  construction, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  taken  from  the 
original : 

"No.  1.  Newbuky  Port,  IMay  30tli.  17VI1. 

"  Whereas,  A  Bridge  over  Merrimnck  River,  fronitlio  Land  of  the  Hon- 
'ble  Jonathan  Greenleaf,  Esquire,  in  Newbery,  to  Deer  Island,  and  from 
tlio  said  Island  to  Salisbury,  would  be  of  very  e.\ten.sive  utility,  by  aiTord- 
ing  a  safe  Conveyance  to  Carriages,  Teams  and  Tnivellcrs  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  at  all  Times  of  Tide. 

"  We,  the  subscribers,  do  agree,  that  as  soon  as  a  convenient  Number 
of  Persons  have  subscribed  to  this,  or  a  similar  Writing,  We  will  pre- 
sent a  petition  to  the  Hon"ble  General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  praying  for  an  .\ct  incorporating  into  a  Body  politic  the 
subscribers  to  such  Writing,  with  Liberty  to  build  such  Bridge,  and  a 
Right  to  demand  a  Toll  equal  to  that  received  at  Maiden  Bridge,  and  on 
like  Terms,  and  if  such  an  .\ct  shall  be  obtained,  then  we  severally  agree 
each  with  the  others,  that  we  will  hold  in  the  snid  Bridge  the  several 
shares  set  against  our  respective  Names,  the  whole  into  two  hundred 
shares  being  divided,  ana  that  we  will  pay  such  sums  of  Money  at  such 
Times  and  in  such  JIauuers  as,  by  the  said  proposed  Corporation,  shall 
be  directed  and  required. 

Names.        Place  of  abode.  Shares. 

"Edward  Band,  Newburyport 10 

George  Searle,  Newburyport 10 

Joseph  Tyler,  Newburt'port. ^ 10 

Richard  Pike,  Newburyport 4 

Joshua  Toppan,  Newburyport 3 

Elizabeth  Roberts,  Newburyport 2 

Andrew  &  B.  Frothingham,  Newburyport 6 

Sloses  Uoyt,  Newburyport 1 

Daniel  Horlon,  Newburyport 1 

William  Teel,  Newburyport 2 

Robert  Long,  Newburj'port _.    1 

S.  Emeniou 1 

E.  Wheelwright 1 

W.  Coombs 6 

M.Brown 10 

£.  Titcumb 1 

G.  Sawyer 4 

J.  Burroughs 1 

Jere.  Pearson I 

Jon.  Marsh 1 

James  Prince 4 

Thomas  White * 

Sam  Bailey 4 

Joseph  Cutter,  Newburyport 3 

William  Ingalls,  Newburj'port 1 

Wm.H.  Prout,  Newburj-port 2 

Wm.  Wyer,  Newburyport 5 

Wm.  H.  Prout,  Jr, Newburyport 2 

Nathl.  IJealey,  Hampton  Falls 2 

Ilaunah  Dunimer,  Newbur}'port 3 

John  Mycall,  Newbur>*port 1 


Nathl.  Carter,  Jr.,  Newburyport 10 

Thonnis  Cary,  Newburyport 6 

Tristnim  Dalton.  Newliuiyport 10 

Timothy  Do.vter,  Newburyport 10 

Tristram  Coffin,  Newburyport 2 

Steph.  Cross,  Newburyport 2 

Dudley  A.  Tyng,  Newbury 15 

Stephen  Hooper  for  Miss  Sarah  Roberts,  Newbury 10 

Stephen  Uooper  as  guardian  to  Thomas  W.  Hooper,  New- 
bury     5 

Joseph  Swazcy,  Newburyport 4 

True  Kimball,  Newbury 2 

Sam.  Gerribh,  Newbury 2 

Jacob  Brown 2 

S.  L.  Tyler 20 

Total 200  " 

After  the  subscription  for  the  necessary  number  of 
shares,  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  General  Court,  and 
on  the  13th  of  June,  1791,  notice  was  served  on  the 
town  of  Newbury.  On  the  4tli  of  November  that 
town  voted  to  oppose  the  building  of  the  bridge,  and 
on  the  30th  of  November  reconsidered  the  vote. 
Finally,  on  the  15th  of  December,  the  reconsideration 
was  reconsidered,  and  the  representative  from  Newbury 
was  instructed  to  oppose  it.  On  the  9th  of  January, 
1792,  a  strong  remonstrance,  numerously  signed,  was 
sent  to  the  General  Court,  but  the  charter  was  granted, 
and  on  the  26th  of  November,  1792,  the  completed 
bridge  was  opened.  It  was  built  in  seven  months 
under  the  direction  of  Timothy  Palmer,  of  Newbury- 
port, a  native  of  Boxford.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1793, 
the  Efsex  Journal  says  that  "  Timothy  Dexter  deliv- 
ered an  oration  on  the  bridge,  which  for  elegance  of 
style,  propriety  of  speech  and  force  of  argument,  was 
truly  Ciceronian." 

Until  1868  these  two  bridges  were  toll  bridges.  On 
the  5th  of  June,  in  that  year,  an  act  was  passed  by 
the  legislature  directing  the  county  commissioners, 
within  sixty  days,  to  lay  out  as  highways  the  several 
bridges  over  the  Merrimac  River,  known  as  Andover 
Bridge  and  Lawrence  Bridge,  in  the  City  of  Law- 
rence ;  Haverhill  Bridge,  between  Haverhill  and 
Bradford  ;  Rock  Bridge,  between  West  Newbury  and 
Haverhill ;  Essex  Merrimac  Bridge,  between  Salis- 
bury and  Newburyport;  Newburyport  Bridge,  between 
Salisbury  and  Newburyport ;  and  the  Essex  Bridge, 
over  North  River  between  Beverly  and  Salem  ;  and 
to  determine  what  proportion  of  the  amount  of 
damages  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  of  Essex,  and 
by  the  several  cities  and  towns  benefited  by  the  lay- 
ing out. 

Under  this  act  the  County  Commissioners  gave 
notice  of  the  laying  out  of  these  bridges  on  the  4th 
of  August,  1868.  The  charter  of  the  Newburyport 
Bridge,  having  expired  no  damage  was  awarded  to  its 
proprietors,  and  it  was  decreeed  "  that  so  much  of 
said  bridge  as  lies  southerly  of  a  line  drawn  three 
quarters  of  the  whole  distance  from  the  southern  end 
of  said  bridge,  being  three-fourths  of  said  bridge  next 
adjoining  to  said  Newburyport,  shall  be  maintained, 
kept  in  repair  and  supported,  and  the  expense  thereof 
and  of  raising  the  draw  in  said  bridge,  shall   be  paid 
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by  said  city  of  Newbury  port ;  and  that  the  remainder 
of  said  bridge,  being  one-fourth  part  tiiereof  lying 
next  to  Salisbury,  aforesaid,  shall  be  maintained, 
kept  in  repair  and  supported,  and  the  expense  thereof 
shall  be  paid  by  said  town  of  Salisbury." 

With  regard  to  the  Esse.\  Merrimac  Bridge,  the 
commissioners  decreed  that  the  damages  sustained  l)y 
its  proprietors  amounted  t)  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
of  which  the  county  should  pay  ten  thousand,  the 
city  of  Newburyport  ten  thousand,  the  town  of  Salis- 
bury five  thousand,  and  the  town  of  Amesbury  five 
thousand  dollars.  They  also  decreed,  "  that  so  much 
of  said  Esse.x  Merrimac  Bridge  as  lies  within  the 
city  of  Newburyport,  shall  be  maintained,  kept  in  re- 
pair and  supported,  and  the  expense  thereof  shall  be 
paid  by  said  city  of  Newburyport ;  and  that  so  much 
of  said  bridge  as  lies  within  the  town  ofSalisbury,  shall 
be  maintained,  kept  in  repair  and  supported  by  said 
town  of  Salisbury;  but  the  expense  thereof  and  of 
raising  the  draw  in  said  bridge,  shall  be  paid  in  equal 
moieties  by  said  town  of  Salisbury  and  said  town  of 
Amesbury ;  and  said  town  of  Amesbury  shall  re- 
imburse to  said  town  of  Salisbury,  one-half  the  ex- 
jiense  thereof." 

In  1824,  as  has  been  already  incidentally  stated, 
Lafayette  visited  Newburyport.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  as  the  guest  of  the  nation,  and  was  wel- 
comed with  the  most  gratifying  testimonials  of  respect 
wherever  he  went.  A  town-meeting  was  called  at 
which  the  selectmen  with  ten  other  gentlemen  were 
ajipiiinted  a  committee  to  make  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  his  reception.  The  31st  of  August  was  the 
day  arranged  for  the  visit,  and  it  was  expected  he 
would  reach  the  town  early  enough  in  the  day  to  en- 
able the  programme,  which  included  a  procession  in 
the  afternoon,  and  bonfires  and  fireworks  in  the  even- 
ing, to  be  fully  carried  out.  A  long  detention,  how- 
ever, at  Salem,  where  he  was  honored  by  a  i>ublic 
dinner  at  which  Judge  Joseph  Story  presided,  and 
later  detentions  at  Beverly,  w  here  he  was  addressed 
by  Ilobert  Kantoul,  at  I|)swich,  where  Nathaniel  Lord 
adilressed  him,  with  halts  at  Hamilton  and  Rowley, 
delayed  his  arrival  until  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  night. 
During  a  heavy  rain  he  was  escorted  into  the  town 
and  conducted  to  the  mansion  of  James  Prince,  now 
the  Public  Library  Building,  where,  as  stated  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  narrative,  he  occupied  the  room, 
and  bed  in  which  Washington  had  slept  during  his 
visit  in  1789.  Prince  Stetson,  the  landlord  of  the 
"  Wolf  tavern,"  supplied  his  table  and  Charles  Stetson 
his  son,  afterwards  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Astor 
House  in  New  York,  was  detailed  for  special  attendance 
to  his  wants.  The  next  day  wiis  too  inclement  to  ])ermit 
the  parade  of  schoolchildren  which  had  been  intend- 
ed, and  Lafayette  went  on  his  way  to  Portsmouth, 
where  he  was  entertained  by  a  ball,  and  from  whence 
he  returned  to  Boston,  pstssing  though  Newburyport 
in  the  early  morning  without  ceremony  or  even  the 
knowledge  of  the  inhabitants. 


We  are  brought  now  to  what  was  the  darkest  period 
in  the  history  of  Newburyport.  To  all  other  causes 
which  had  operated  to  depress  its  commerce,  the  Nav- 
igation Laws  of  1820  had  been  added,  serving  still 
more  to  discourage  capitalists  and  trade.  From  1810 
to  1820,  the  population  had  fallen  from  7034  to  C852, 
and  in  1830  it  had  fallen  still  further  down  to  G741. 
The  tonnage  of  the  town  had  been  also  reduced  from 
35,29G  tons  in  1810  to  10,577  in  1830,  a  reduction  of 
more  than  one-half.  The  tide  was  at  its  lowest  ebb. 
The  market,  which  in  earlier  days  had  been  filled  with 
country  teams,  was  almost  deserted  ;  the  East  and 
West  Indies  and  Mediterranean  commerce  had  well- 
nigh  disappeared,  and  masters  of  vessels,  once  active 
on  the  sea,  were  spending  their  time  in  the  Reading 
Room  and  Insurance  office,  hoping  against  hope,  for  a 
revival  of  the  good  old  times.  An  intelligent  anti- 
quary in  a  series  of  articles  written  for  the  Herald  oi 
Newburyport,  says  "  that  everything  grew  old  and 
rusty  and  dead;  nobody  thought  of  painting  a  build- 
ing and  there  were  so  many  of  them  empty,  that  rent 
was  nothing,  and  the  purchase  price  of  anything  was 
less  than  that.  If  an  old  fence  blew  down,  there  it  lay 
unless  it  was  pickeii  up  to  burn,  and  when  a  pump- 
handle  broke  no  more  water  came  from  that  well." 

But  it  is  as  true  of  municipalities  and  of  men  as  of 
the  order  of  nature,  that  the  darkest  time  is  just  be- 
fore morning.  Capital,  as  closely  attracted  by  the 
h()i)e  of  profit  as  the  needle  by  the  magnet,  began  to 
feel  that  there  were  o.her  channels  than  those  of 
navigation  open  to  it.  Lowell  had  been  incorporated 
in  182ti,  and  the  cotton  manufacture  was  everywhere 
attracting  the  attention  of  enterprising  men.  A  new 
wave  of  industry  and  enterprise  was  sweeping  over 
New  England,  and  Newburyport  felt  it  and  rejoiced 
that  the  tide  bad  turned.  The  Essex  mill  was  built 
in  1833,  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  though  it  was  neither  long-lived  nor  largely 
profitable,  it  served,  before  it  was  finally  burned  on 
the  8th  of  March,  1856,  to  lead  the  way  for  others  to 
follow,  with  surer  steps  and  a  better  success.  Several 
years  after  the  erection  of  the  Esse.x  mill,  as  the  New- 
buryport antiquary  already  referred  to  states,  "a  new 
man  appeared  among  us,  a  well-formed,  noble-looking 
person,  such  a  man  as  you  do  not  often  meet,  full  of 
power,  energy  and  enterprise,  who  had  studied  ma- 
chinery till  he  was  himself  one  of  the  most  powerful 
machines;  who  had  been  among  steam-engines  till  ho 
was  a  perfect  steam-engine  himself;  thinking  nothing 
of  what  to  others  seemed  mountains  of  dilficulties, 
and  having  an  infiuence  over  the  opinions  and  purses 
of  our  staid  old  capitalists  that  no  other  man  had 
po.ssessed  for  a  long  time.  He  could  wake  up  some 
that  had  been  8leei)ing  since  the  great  fire;  he  could 
talk  his  projects  into  them;  he  could  set  them  to 
work  and  make  them  do  something." 

This  man  was  Charles  Tillinghast  James,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  then  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  by 
his  skill  and  energy,  aided  by  the  capital  of  William 
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Bartlett,  then  eighty-nine  years  of  age,  iiml  iithcis, 
the  Hartlett  mills  were  iiiciiriKiiatoil  in  ]8;i7  and  put 
ill  operation  in  1S38,  under  the  name  of  the  We-sa- 
ouMH'on  Jlills.  Two  years  at'terwards.  mill  No.  2  of 
this  corporation  was  built,  and  the  name  changed  to 
the  Bartlett  MilU.  The  capital  of  the  mills  was 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  with 
four  hundred  and  forty-eight  looms  and  twenty-two 
thousand  spindles,  their  product  was  seventy-five 
thousand  yards  of  fine  sheetings  and  shirtings  per 
week.  These  mills,  situated  on  Pleasant  Street,  were 
burned  on  the  morning  of  March  1,  1881,  and  were  not 
rebuilt. 

Through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  James,  another  mill 
was  incorporated  in  1842  and  named  after  its  enter- 
prising projector,  the  "James  Steam  Mills."  The 
original  capital  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars — but  in  1871  a  new  company  was  formed,  with 
a  capital  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  name  changed  to  the  "  Masconomet  Mills." 
The  property  of  this  mill  was  sold  in  1876  to  a  new 
company,  now  called  the  "  Victoria."  It  has  three 
luuulred  and  fifty  looms,  seventeen  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  spindles,  and  its  product  of 
brown  and  ble.ached  sheetings  and  shirtings  is  forty- 
eight  thousand  yards  per  week. 

In  184'i  the  Globe  Steam  Mills  were  incorporated, 
but  reorganized,  and  changed  its  name  in  1868  to  the 
"  Peabody  Mills,"  with  a  capital  of  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars; — four  hundred  looms,  nineteen 
thousand  spindles,  and  a  product  of  ninety  thousand 
yards  of  print  cloths  and  sheetings  per  week. 

The  Ocean  Mill  was  incorporated  in  1846,  and  en- 
larged in  1868.  In  1871  a  new  company  was  formed, 
with  a  capital  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In 
1886  a  new  company  was  organized,  and  the  name  of 
the  "  Whitefield  Mills"  adopted.  It  has  five  hundred 
and  seventy-three  looms,  twenty -seven  thousand  spin- 
dles, and  produces  one  hundred  thousand  yards  of 
print  cloths  and  fine  sheetings  per  week. 

These  three  mills  give  employment  to  nearly  a 
thousand  persons,  who  represent  probably  a  popula- 
tion of  twenty-five  hundred.  It  is  quite  doubtful 
whether  they  alone  do  not  furnish  more  labor  and 
disburse  more  money  among  the  people  than  the 
entire  commerce  of  Newburyport  in  its  most  pros- 
perous days.  Their  efiect  on  the  population  was 
immediate.  From  sixty-seven  hundred  and  forty-one 
in  1830,  it  ro-se  to  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one  in  1840,  and  to  nine  thousand  five  hundred 
and  thirty-four  in  1850. 

Nor  was  this  all.  In  1840  railroad  connection 
with  Boston  was  completed,  and  not  only  infused  new 
spirit  into  the  people,  but  afibrded  ready  opportunities 
for  its  exercise.  Inland  commerce  by  rail  h:is  taken 
the  place  of  the  commerce  by  sea  and  is  ten-fold 
larger.  It  can  only  be  said  that  new  industries  have 
taken  the  place  of  old,  and  with  a  full  adjustment  of 
the  people  and  business  to  new  conditions,  it  will  be 


found  that  the  depression  which  attended  the  transi- 
tion has  gone  forever.  The  stage  driver  mourns  over 
the  old  days  on  the  box,  but  he  is  made  station  agent 
or  conductor,  and  settles  down  to  his  new  vocation, 
happier  and  better  paid  than  before.  The  shipmas- 
ter groans  over  the  departed  glories  of  the  sea,  and 
while  he  groans,  he  is  remembered  by  the  capitalist 
whose  ship  he  sailed,  and  called  to  better  and 
more  satisfying  posts.  The  lumper  on  the  wharves, 
kicks  the  cap  log  with  his  heels,  believing  the  coun- 
try is  doomed  to  destruction  because  his  accustomed 
work  has  failed,  but  the  factory,  the  gas-house,  the 
freight  station  or  horse  railroad  wins  him  at  last  into 
better  opportunities  of  developing  himself,  of  edu- 
cating his  children,  of  giving  him  a  hajtpier  home. 

On  the  25th  of  December,  1847,  the  telegraph 
between  Boston  and  Newburyport  was  opened  and  in 
the  same  year  a  company  was  raised  for  the  Mexican 
War  to  be  attached  to  the  regiment  of  which  Caleb 
Gushing  was  commissioned  colonel.  In  1850  the 
Newburyport  Railroad  connecting  with  the  Boston 
aud  Maine  was  opened  and  this  brings  us  to  a  point 
in  the  history  of  Newburyport  when  it  was  soon  to 
throw  oft'  its  old  municipal  garb  and  assume  the 
dignity  of  a  city.  Its  people  had  never  been  satisfied 
with  the  territorial  lines  drawn  at  the  time  of  their  in- 
corporation as  a  town  in  1764.  In  May  of  that  year  a 
petition  was  presented  to  the  General  Court  praying 
that  the  limits  of  the  town  might  be  enlarged.  In 
1794  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  petition 
to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  town.  In  1821,  1827 
and  1835  the  subject  was  again  agitated,  and  again  in 
1843  and  1846.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  in  March, 
1850,  it  was  voted  to  build  a  new  Town  Hall  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  build- 
ing now  occupied  as  the  City  Hall  was  erected  and 
opened  on  the  4th  of  March,  1851.  In  that  year  eflbrts 
for  enlargement,  which  had  been  so  long  ineffectual, 
were  brought  to  a  successful  issue  and  the  following 
Act  of  Annexation  was  passed  by  the  General  Court : 

"In  the  year  one  thousand  eiglit  hundred  and  fifty  one  an  act  to 
annex  a  part  of  the  town  of  Newliury  to  the  town  of  Nowburyi»ort. 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  in  General 
Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  :— 

"SeclUni  1.  So  much  of  the  town  of  Xewbury,  in  the  County  of  Essex, 
as  lies  within  the  following  lines,  to  wit:  beginning  at  the  northerly 
boundary  of  Newburyport,  on  the  Merrimac  River,  thence  running  by 
the  Newbury  line  on  the  said  river  to  the  line  of  West  Newbury,  at  the 
mouth  of  .\rtichoke  River,  thence  up  the  said  last-named  River  and 
through  the  middle  thereof  about  five  hundred  and  seventy-two  rods  and 
twenty-two  links,  to  a  place  in  the  said  stream  known  as  the  '  New  Log,' 
thence  south  about  twenty-fivo  degrees  east,  about  three  hundred 
and  sixty  rods  to  the  most  easterly  corner  of  Newburyport, 
thence  by  the  lino  of  Newburyport  to  the  southerly  side  of  a 
stream  called  Little  River,  thence  by  the  southerly  side  of  the  said 
last-mentioned  stream  to  the  southeasterly  side  of  the  road  at  Clarke's 
Bridge,  so-called;  thence  on  a  straight  line  to  an  elm  tree  near  the 
NevvburyiMjrt  turnpike,  on  land  of  Daniel  Colman.  southerly  of  said 
Colman's  bouse,  thence  to  the  northerly  side  of  Marlborough  street,  on 
High  street,  thence  to  the  most  southerly  beiui  of  the  Plum  Island  turn- 
pike, thence  on  a  straight  line  to  the  ocean,  four  rods  soinherly  of  the 
light-keeper's  house,  on  Plum  Island,  thence  by  the  ocean  to  Salisbury 
line,  thence  by  the  line  of  Salisbury  to  Newburyport,  with  all  the  in- 
habitants and  estates  thereon,  is  hereby  set  off  from  the  town  of  New- 
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bury  and  annexed  to  tlio  town  of  Newburyport ;  and  the  said  inlmbit- 
lints  shall  hereafter  bo  considered  as  inhabitauta  of  Newburyport, 
and  shall  enjoy  atl  the  rights  and  privileges,  and  be  subject  to 
all  the  duliea  and  liabilities  of  the  iububitants  of  tlio  said  town. 
Provided,  howuver,  that  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  repretifnt- 
atives  lo  the  General  Court,  to  which  the  bhUI  town  uf  Nttwbury 
is  entitled  iinlil  the  next  decennial  census  shall  be  taken  in  pui-su- 
ance  of  the  thirteenth  article  of  amendments  to  the  Contjtitntion,  the 
aaid  territory  tjhall  remain  and  continue  to  be  a  part  of  the  town  of 
Newbury,  and  the  inhabitants  resident  therein  shall  bo  entitled  to  vote 
lu  the  choice  of  such  representatives,  and  shall  be  eligible  to  tlio 
ofiico  of  representative  in  the  town  of  Newbury,  in  the  same  manner 
tm  if  this  act    had  not  been  passed. 

**  Section  2.  The  stid  inhabitauta  and  estates  bo  setoff  shall  be  liable  to 
pay  all  taxes  that  may  have  been  legally  assessed  on  them  by  the  town 
of  Newbury,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  act  iiad  not  been  passed,  and 
the  town  of  Newburyport  shall  be  lioldon  to  pay  their  just  and  equitable 
(share)  of  the  debts  uf  Newbury,  and  shall  also  bo  entitled  to  receive 
their  just  and  equitable  portion  of  all  the  property  owned  by  the  town  of 
Newbury,  the  said  proportions  to  be  ascertained  by  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  upon  the  property  annexed  in  the  part  sot  off  and  the 
part  remaining  tlie  past  year. 

**  Sixtion  ;i.  The  said  towns  of  Newbury  and  Newburyport  shall  be  res- 
pectively liable  tor  the  support  of  all  persons  who  now  do,  or  sliall  here- 
after, stand  in  need  of  relief  as  paupers  whose  settlements  were  gained 
by,  or  derived  from  a  residence  on  their  respective  territories. 

** Section  4.  In  case  the  said  towns  shall  not  agree  on  a  division  of  prop- 
erty, debts,  paupers,  and  all  other  existing  town  liabilities,  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  for  the  County  of  Kssex  shall,  upon  the  petition  of  either 
of  the  said  towns,  appoint  three  competent  and  disinterested  persons  to 
hear  the  parties  and  award  thereon  ;  and  their  award,  accepted  by  the 
Court,  shall  be  final  Provided,  however,  that  until  the  division  of  the 
said  property,  as  aforesaid,  the  same  shall  be  and  remain  under  the  con- 
trol uf  the  town  of  Newhury,  and  the  inlmbitiints  of  Newbury  may 
hold  their  town-meetings  in  the  town-house  as  heretofore, 

"Stcfion^).  The  Selectmenof  Newburyport  shall  annually,  fourteen  days 
at  least  before  the  second  Monday  of  November,  furnish  the  Selectmen 
of  Newbury  a  correct  list,  so  far  as  may  be  ascertained  from  the  records 
of  the  town  of  Newburyport,  or  any  of  its  ufllcers,  of  all  persons  resi- 
dent on  the  territory  hereby  set  otr,  who  shall  he  entitled  to  vote  for 
representatives  as  aforesaid  In  Newbury  ;  and,  fur  every  neglect  by  the 
said  Selectmen  so  to  furnish  such  list,  the  town  of  Newburyport  shall 
forfeit  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  ;  and  for  the  making  of  any  false 
return  in  respect  to  any  part  of  such  list,  shall  forfeit  Ihu  sum  of  twenty 
dollars  fur  every  name  in  respect  to  which  jl  false  return  shall  have  been 
made,  to  bo  recovered  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provitled  by  the  fourth 
uection  of  the  third  chapter  of  tho  Revised  Statutes,  in  respect  to  penal- 
ties for  neglect  or  false  returns  of  collectors  of  towus. 

**  Section  r>.  The  miUl  towns  of  Newbury  and  Newburyport  may  at  town- 
meetings,  duly  notified  within  seven  days  aftef  the  pjissago  of  this  act, 
grant  and  vote  smh  sums  of  money  as  they  may  respectively  judge 
necessary  fur  all  purposes  authorized  by  law,  and  reconsider,  modify  and 
chango  any  votes  on  that  subject  passed  at  their  annual  meeting  tho 
present  year. 

take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 
"House  of  Uuprcisentatives,  April  16,  1851. 


*Sectian't.  This  act  shall 
*  Passed  to  bo  enacted. 


'  Passed  to  bo  enacted. 


"N.  P.  Bankh,  Jr.,  Speaker. 
"  In  Senate  April  17,  18M. 

"Hbnky  Wilson,  Preiident. 

April  17,  1»J1. 

'  Approved.    Gkohuk  S.  Uout\V£ll.'* 


The  allusion  to  tlit;  towu-hoiisc,  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  seetioii,  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  Xewhury 
town-house  then  in  use  was  located  ou  tiie  annexed 
territory.  Hy  tins  Act  the  territory  of  Xewhurynort 
was  enlarged  from  six  hundred  and  forty-seven  acres 
to  more  than  six  tliousnnd,  and  the  population  from 
y.534  to  12,800.  At  a  town  meeting  held  on  the  24th 
of  April,  1851,  a  committee  was  appointed,  consisting 
of  Caleb  Gushing,  Henry  W.  Kinsman,  Joseph  Rob- 
erts, E.  S.  Williams,  Joshua  Hale,  Samuel  Phillips, 


Thomas  llnse,  E.  F.  Stone,  Henry  Frothinfirhaiu  and 
Moses  Davenport,  to  prepare  and  present  to  the  Leg- 
islature a  petition  for  a  city  charter.  In  pursuance 
of  this  petition  an  act  of  incorporation  wa.s  passed 
May  24,  1851.  The  act  provided  that  the  selectmen 
should,  as  soon  as  might  be,  after  its  passage  and  its 
acceptance  by  the  people,  proceed  to  divide  the  city 
into  six  wards  ;  the  wards  to  contain,  as  nearly  as 
practicable,  an  equal  number  of  inhabitants,  the  same 
to  be  subject  to  revisal  once  in  five  years. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  on  the  3d  of  June,  1851, 
the  selectmen  presiding,  the  whole  number  of  votes 
cast  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  act  was  five  hundred 
and  ninety-lour,  of  which  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  were  in  the  affirmative.  In  the  election  for  city 
officers  the  following  were  chosen  ward  oflicers: 


Wardl.  Major  Goodwin. 

Mathew  Meriam, 

David  T.  Woodwell. 

Cutting  Pettingell,  Jr. 

Henry  A.  Lander. 
Ward  2.  Philli])  Johnson. 

John  It.  Goodwin. 

Charles  HI.  liayley. 

Kufus  Smith. 

Nicholas  Brown. 
Wards.  Amos  Toppan. 

Joseph  H.  Bragdon. 

I).  S.  Blake. 

Nathaniel  S.  Osgood. 

Rufus  S.  GriHith. 


Ward  4.  Wm.  Tbnreton. 

Daniel  Granger. 

Eleazer  R.  Walker. 

William  .\.  Jlarston. 

John  Burtin. 
W'ard5.  Kdward  Burrill. 

Moses  H.  Halo. 

William  U.  Urewster. 

Henry  Stover. 

Robert  Sherman. 
Ward  G.  John  Merrill. 

Abraham  Toppan. 

Amos  Wood. 

Samuel  C.  Currier. 

Daniel  T.  Colman. 


The  mayor,  aldermen  and   councilman  were  sub- 
sequently chosen  as  follows : 

Mayor. 

Caleb  Cusbing. 


Aldertncn. 


Ward  1.  Thomas  Huse. 
"    2.  John  Porter. 
*'    3  Moses  Davenport. 


Wanl4.  Nathaniel  Horton. 
"    6.  John  M.  Cooper. 
"    6.  Joseph  Roberts. 


Common   Council. 


Wardl.  Zacheus  P.  Thurlo. 

John  Woodwell. 

George  W.  Knight. 
Ward^.  Phillip  Johnson. 

Frederick  Knight. 

Jacob  Stone. 
Wards.  Isaac  H.  Boardinan. 

Charles  T.  Brockway. 

Moses  Hate. 


Ward 4.  Phillip  K.  Hills. 

William  C.  Balch. 

Ehen  ¥.  Stone. 
Wards.  Albert  Hunnell. 

Jacob  Morton. 

Jacob  Hate. 
Ward  6.  John  Currier,  Jr. 

John  Colby. 

Joseph  Nowoll. 


School  Committee. 


Ward  1.  George  J.  L.  Colby. 

Harvey  Kimball. 
Ward  2.  William  Graves. 

Mark  Seymour. 
Ward;).  Randidph  Campbell. 

Newnuui  Bruwu. 


Ward  4.  Daniel  P.  Pjke. 

J.  II.  Sawyer. 
Want6.  H.  W.  Kinsman. 

K.  Lawrence. 
WardC.  A.  L.  Morrvll. 

Henry  Merrell,  Jr. 


Overseers  of  the  Poor. 

Wardl.  Charles  II.  Ireland.  Ward4.  Daniel  P.  Pike. 

**    'J.  Kleazor  Johnson.  "    6.  Kichanl  StoLO. 

"    n.  Daniel  Colman.  *'     C.  John  Colby. 

The  following  gentlemen   have  served  as   mayors 
during  the  years  specified  with  their  names: 
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1851.  Caleb  Cushtng. 

1868. 

Nathaniel  Pierce. 

IS'.i  (ixirl).  Caleb  Ciishing. 

1869. 

Nathaniel  Pierce. 

1S52  (part).  Henry  Johnson. 

I,S70, 

Robert  Couch. 

la^S.  llonr>*  .Tolinson. 

IS71. 

KIbriJge  G.  Kelley. 

18.>4.  >Io«M's  Piiveniwrt. 

1872. 

Elbridgo  G.  Kelley. 

1855.  Mosed  Diivoiiport. 

1873. 

Warren  Currier. 

18.16.  William  Cinhing. 

1874. 

Warren  Currier. 

1857.  William  CiuliiDK. 

1875. 

Benjamin  P.  .\tklnson. 

1858.  Williiini  Cushiiig. 

1876. 

Benjamin  F.  Atkinson. 

1859.  Albert  Currier. 

1877. 

George  W.  Jacknukn,  Jr 

1860.  Albert  Currier. 

1878. 

Jonathan  Smith. 

1861  (ixirt).  Mosfs  Davenport. 

1870. 

John  James  Currier. 

1861  (part).  George  W.  Jackman, 

1880. 

John  Jamea  Currier. 

Jr. 

1881. 

Robert  Couch. 

1862.  George  W.  Jackman,  Jr. 

1882. 

Benjamin  Halo. 

1863.  Isaac  H.  Boar\Iman. 

188;l. 

Wm.  A.  Johnson. 

1864.  George  W.  Jackman,  Jr. 

1884. 

Wm.  A.  Johnson. 

1865.  George  W.  Jackman,  Jr. 

1885. 

Thomas  Simpeou. 

1866.   Wtlliam  Graves. 

1886. 

Charles  C.  Dame. 

1867.  Eben  F.  Stone. 

1887. 

Job  Otis  Wiukley. 

The  following  persons  may  be  mentioned  as  associ- 
ated witli  Newburyport  in  the  tliird  period  of  its  ex- 
istence: 

William  Wheelwright  was  born  in  Newbury- 
port in  1798.  He  was  tlie  son  of  Capt.  Ebenezer 
Wheelwright,  a  prominent  merchant  of  that  town, 
and  he  began  life  as  a  sailor  belore  the  maat  in  the 
employ  of  Wm.  Bartlett.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
was  placed  ia  command  of  the  ship  "  Rising  Sun  " 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  tons,  and  made 
several  voyages  to  South  America,  in  one  of  which 
he  was  wrecked  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  La  Platte. 
After  his  safe  arrival  at  Montevideo  he  crossed  the 
continent  to  Guayaquil,  and  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade  in  a  vessel  which  he  named  the  "  Fourth  of 
July."  In  this  business  he  accumulated  a  moderate 
fortune  and  returned  to  Xewburyport,  where  he  mar- 
ried the  granddaughter  of  his  early  employer,  who  re- 
turned with  him  to  South  America.  Soon  after  1830 
he  went  to  England  and  organized  a  company  which 
built  two  steamers,  the  "Peru"  and  "Chili,"  which 
were  the  first  steamers  to  double  Cape  Horn,  and 
which  became  the  nucleus  of  what  is  now  known  a.i 
the  British  Pacific  Steamship  Company.  His  next 
enterprise  was  the  introduction  of  gas  street  lights  in 
Valparaiso  which  was  soon  followed  by  the  cotfstruc- 
tion  of  aqueducts. 

Mr.  Wheelwright  built  the  first  railway  on  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  from  Caldera  to  Copojbo, 
and  afterwards  turning  his  attention  to  the  eastern 
coast  constructed  the  Argentine  railroad  from  Buenos 
Ayres  to  Cordova,  and  was  engaged  in  building  a 
railroad  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Ensenada  with  the 
view  of  a  final  connection  with  the  harbor  of  Val- 
paraiso. 

In  the  execution  of  these  enter[)ri.ses  he  exhibited 
great  business  capacity  united  with  patience,  power 
of  endurance,  tact  and  knowledge  of  men.  In  1873, 
he  went  to  London  where  he  died  on  the  2(ith  of  Sep- 
tember, 1873,  leaving  a  widow  and  an  only  child,  the 
wife  of  Paul  Krell,  both  of  whom  were  with  him  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  left  a  large  fortune,  two- 
ninths  of  which  he  bequeathed  to  trustees  for  the 
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purpose  of  founding  a  scientific  school  in  his  native 
city,  for  the  education  of  young  men  of  the  Protes- 
tant faith.  The  trustees  were  Robert  Codman  and 
Charles  C.  Wood,  of  Boston,  and  Wm.  B.  Atkinson, 
Lavinia  B.  Cushing  and  Eben  F.  Stone,  of  Newbury- 
port. His  remains  were  brought  from  England  in 
the  steamship  "  City  of  Paris,"  and  after  private  fun- 
eral services  at  his  late  residence  in  High  Street, 
Newburyport,  on  the  15th  of  October,  his  body  was 
conveyed  to  the  old  South  Presbyterian  Church, 
where  public  obsequies  took  place.  The  flags  on  the 
public  buildings  were  hung  at  half  mast,  and  during 
the  passage  of  the  funeral  procession  the  church  bells 
of  the  city  were  tolled. 

Jacob  Newman  Knapp  was  born  in  Newburyport 
November  7,  1773,  and  was  the  second  of  nine  chil- 
dren of  Isaac  and  Susan  (Newman)  Knapp,  of  that 
town.  His  parents  were  poor,  and,  though  their 
whole  library  consisted  of  a  Bible  and  hymn  book, 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  a  few  odd  volumes  of  Shakespeare, 
Josephus  and  a  few  printed  sermons,  they  were  un- 
wearied in  their  efforts  to  secure  for  their  children 
the  full  advantages  of  the  public  and  Sunday-schools. 
Samuel  Lorenzo  Knapp  was  one  of  the  children,  and 
his  career,  sketched  in  the  chapter  on  the  bench  and 
bar,  as  well  as  that  of  Jacob,  attests  the  success  of 
their  efforts.  Joseph  Knapp,  another  brother,  prac- 
ticed medicine  in  North  Carolina  many  years,  and 
there  died  after  a  successful  professional  career. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  at  the  age  of  five  years 
entered  the  common  schools  of  his  native  town,  and 
for  ten  years  reaped  the  benefits  of  an  instruction  un- 
der the  care  of  Masters  Sesvall,  Norton  and  Nicholas 
Pike.  He  remembered  well  and  often  spoke  of  the 
visit  of  Washington  to  Newburyport  in  1789,  the  last 
year  of  his  attendance  at  school.  He  said  that  "the 
children  of  the  schools  were  drawn  up  in  lines  to  re- 
ceive the  Father  of  his  Country.  The  children  were 
badged  according  to  their  proficiency,  the  elders  car- 
rying a  slate  and  pencil  in  token  of  their  having  at- 
tained to  cyphering.  Those  who  had  mastered  spell- 
ing carried  a  primer,  while  those  that  could  write  held 
each  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pen  in  hand." 

When  about  sixteen  years  of  age  he  taught  school 
in  Luudon,  New  Hampshire,  having  forty  pupils  of 
boys  and  girls.  He  said  that  most  of  the  children 
under  ten  years  of  age  wore  leather  aprons,  reaching 
from  their  chins  to  their  ankles,  and  that  many  of 
the  girls  took  snuff  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of 
the  day.  The  next  year  he  tied  up  his  worldly  goods 
in  a  handkerchief,  and  walked  to  Sanbornton,  in  the 
same  State,  where  he  taught  four  years.  Notwith- 
standing the  low  wages  of  a  teacher — six  dollars  a 
month  and  board — he  was  able  before  entering  upon 
the  second  step  of  his  career  to  purchase  for  his 
father  fifty  acnes  of  woodland,  and  to  clear  up  ten  of 
them  for  cultivation. 

He  next  entered  Phillips  Academy  of  Andover,  of 
which  Professor    Mark  Newman,  a  cousin  of   his 
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mother,  was  principal.  On  leaving  the  academy  he 
soii^lit  a  school  in  which  he  might  earn  enough  to 
enter  college,  but  at  this  very  time  his  schoolmate, 
Uassius  Lee,  son  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
who  was  about  entering  Princeton,  died  and  be- 
queathed to  him  fifty  guineas.  With  this  money  he 
entered  Harvard,  and  by  the  aid  of  teaching  in  win- 
ter, transcribing  college  documents,  hiring  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  further  gifts  from  the  family  of  his 
former  friend  Lee,  graduated  with  high  honors  in 
1802. 

After  graduation  he  taught  the  town-school  of 
Charlestown,  JIass.,  and  at  the  same  time  studied  the- 
ology with  Rev.  Dr.  Jedediah  Morse,  the  author  of 
the  old  geography.  After  a  three-years'  course  of 
teaching  and  study  he  preached  in  Boston  and  Salem, 
but,  being  alilictod  with  a  serious  trouble  in  his  eyes, 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  all  hope  of  a  settlement. 

In  1805  he  o])ened  a  private  school  for  boys  in 
Salem,  where  he  remained  about  ten  years,  having 
Win.  H.  Prescott,  Francis  Peabody  and  others  who 
afterwards  became  well-known,  among  his  pupils. 
While  in  Salem  he  was  urged  to  become  a  candidate 
for  Congress,  but  declined,  and  was  asked  by  Mr. 
Webster  to  permit  his  name  to  be  presented  to  the 
trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  for  the  presidency  of 
that  institution.  The  state  of  his  eyes  was,  in  his 
opinion,  such  as  to  disqualify  him  for  either  of  these 
positions. 

Alter  leaving  Salem  he  soon  opened  a  home  school 
for  boys  in  Brighton,  which  he  afterwards  removed  to 
Jamaica  Plains,  where  he  taught  until  1824.  During 
his  career  as  a  teacher  he  fitted  about  two  hundred 
young  men  for  college,  all  of  whom  were  admitted 
without  conditions.  On  the  3d  of  June,  1819,  he 
married  Louisa,  daughter  of  Colonel  .loseph  Bellows, 
of  Walpolc,  New  Hampshire,  and  in  1824  bought  a 
farm  in  Walp()le,and  ever  afterwards  made  it  his  home. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  after  seeing  him  at  the  age  of 
ninety-three,  said : 

*'  1  liftti  goDO  to  Rcliuol  in  my  boyliood  to  Itils  vonerablo  iimti  and  from 
him  learned  tlio  Latin  accidents  and  lite  Orcolc  alpliabct.  I  remenil)«r 
be  Heeined  to  mo  tlien — it  is  forty-tive  years  ago— when  lio  waa  Ibrty- 
nino  years  of  age,  aa  old  as  anybody  ever  ouglit  to  be,  and  far  older  tbati 
I  conld  conceive  myself  us  ever  becoming.  Since  then  nearly  a  half 
centnry  had  jtussed  and  here  a  few  weeks  ago  lie  still  was,  his  boily  bent, 
litH  limbs  shrunken,  liis  lleHli  nearly  dried  u|)  in  (lie  sons  of  almost  u 
century,  his  hair  as  white  lis  snow,  and  bis  voicu  ({uiveriiig  with  age, 
but  witli  Ills  intellect  active  and  keen,  bis imaginaliun  lively  and  playful, 
his  interest  in  events  as  natural  and  eager  aa  ever,  full  of  humor  and 
jost,  apt  at  quotations  frvni  classic  and  from  English  poetry  ;  his  afTec- 
lions  tender  and  warm,  but,  abovu  all,  with  a  religions  conlidenco  and 
*a>.plnition  ns  tlriii  and  si>aring  us  when  his  bluoil  was  in  its  futletit  tide, 
and  his  e\|H'rieaco  of  weakness  and  bodily  decay  had  not  begun." 

Mr.  Knapp  died  in  Walpole,  July  27,  1868,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-five,  leaving  two  sons,  Francis  Bellows 
Knapp  and  Kev.  Frederick  Newman  Knapp,  both 
graduates  of  Harvard  in  1843,  and  now  living  in 
Plymouth. 

William  Ingalls,  a  descendant  of  Edmund  In- 
galls,  who  came   from    England   in  1629,  and  finally 


settled  in  Lynn,  was  born  in  Newburyport,  Jlay  3, 
1769.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1790,  studied 
medicine,  was  professor  of  anatomy  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity and  afterwards  an  eminent  physician  of  Bos- 
ton. He  published  several  medical  works  and  died 
at  Wrentham,  Massachusetts,  September  8,  1851. 

Ebexezer  BRAiiBfRY, — Was  born  in  Newbury- 
port, July  31,  1793.  He  was  the  sixth  in  descent 
from  Thomas  Bradbury,  the  agent  of  Sir  Ferdinand 
Gorges  who  came  to  New  England,  in  1 634,  and  after 
a  short  stay  at  Agamenticus,  now  York,  settled  in 
Salisbury.  Thomas  married  Mary,  daughter  of  John 
Perkins,  of  Ipswich,  and  had  Wyniond,  born  in  1637, 
who  married  Sarah  Pike.  Wymond's  son  Wymond 
born  in  1669,  married  Maria  Cotton,  and  had  Theo- 
philus  1706,  who  married  Ann  Woodman.  Jonathan 
son  of  Theopliilus  born  in  1734,  married  Abigail 
Smith,  and  had  Theopliilus,  the  distinguished  lawyer 
of  Newburyport,  whose  sketch  may  be  found  in  the 
second  chapter  of  this  work,  relating  to  the  Bench 
and  Bar  of  Essex  County.  Theopliilus  married 
Lois  Pillsbury,  and  Ebcnezer,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  his  son. 

Ebcnezer  received  only  a  common  school  education 
and  then  learned  the  trade  of  silversmith,  which  in  the 
days  when  nearly  every  well-trained  boy  was  taught 
some  trade  was  thought,  perhaps  of  all  the  trades,  the 
most  respectable.  His  education  was  not  completed, 
however,  with  his  graduation  from  scho  il.  He 
possessed  an  elasticity  of  mind  which  rendered  it 
more  and  more  susceptible  of  knowledge,  and  from 
his  youth  he  continued  to  grow  in  intellectual  capacity 
and  strength.  He  early  interesied  himself  in  town 
afl'airs,  and  at  town-meetings  learned  that  art  of 
oratory  and  that  knowledge  of  parliamentary  affairs 
which  proved  a  means  of  advancement  in  his  later 
career.  He  was  selected  as  moderator  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  town  in  1827,  and  acted  in  that 
capacity  again  in  1830,  '34,  '40,  '41,  '42, '43,  '44,  '46,  '46. 
In  1828,"  he  represented  Newburyport  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  again  in  1830,  '41,  '44,  '47, 
'48,  '4?),  and  in  1847,  he  served  as  speaker.  In  1845, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  from 
1849  to  1851  he  was  treasurer  and  receiver  general 
of  the  commonwealth. 

While  holding  the  oflice  of  treasurer  he  removed  to 
Newton,  and  was  a  delegate  from  that  town  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  in  1853.  In  June,  1859, 
he  removed  to  Milford,  where  he  was  iippointcd 
judge  of  the  Police  Court  of  the  town  of  Milford,  to 
succeed  Sullivan  Thayer,  who  resigned  June  30, 
1859.  He  held  that  oflice  until  the  court  was  abolish- 
ed in  June,  1861,  and  in  November,  1861,  removed  to 
East  Salisbury  where  he  died  June  19.  1864. 

RoiiEKT  B.WLKY  was  for  many  years  an  enterpris- 
ing and  honorable  merchant  in  Newburyport,  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  reputation  which  that 
town  acquired  for  commercial  activity  and  wealth. 
He  was  the  son  of  Robert  Bayley,  and  at  the  age  of 
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twenty-two  he  entered  into  business  with  his  father 

iiiulor  the  (inn  name  of  Robert  Hayley  &  Son,  and  con- 
tinued in  liusiness  until  January  1,  1879.  The  firm 
was  largely  engaged  in  tiie  importation  of  sugar  and 
molasses  and  coffee,  itnd  its  dealings  in  these  articles 
were  the  largest  ever  carried  on  in  Newburyport. 
For  many  years  the  house  paid  customs  duties  to  the 
amount  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  for  several 
years  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  dolhirs. 
During  his  business  career  he  was  iiighly  respected, 
and  as  a  citizen  was  public-spirited,  and  always  ready 
to  encourage  and  aid  in  whatever  was  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  community.  He  was  married  July  G,  1830, 
and  after  fifty-three  years  of  married  life  the  death 
of  his  wife  in  August,  1883,  was  followed  by  his  own 
on  Sunday,  November  4th,  in  the  same  year. 

Daxiel  Dasa  was  born  in  Ipswich,  July  23,  1771, 
and  was  the  son  of  Kev.  Joseph  Dana,  who  for  sixty- 
three  years  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  that  town.  At  the  age  of  six  he  entered  the  pub- 
lie  school  and  remained  two  years.  At  the  age  of 
eight  he  began  the  study  of  Latin,  and  the  next  year 
Greek,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  commenced  a 
school  for  girls,  associated  with  his  brother  Joseph. 
In  1785  he  entered  Dartmouth  College,  and  at  his 
graduation  in  1789  delivered  the  Greek  oration. 
After  leaving  college  he  was  appointed  preceptor  of 
Moore's  charity  school  at  Andover,  and  shortly  after- 
wards accepted  the  preceptorship  of  Phillips  Acad- 
emy at  Exter.  After  two  years'  connection  with  the 
academy,  he  returned  to  Ipswich,  and  pursued  his 
theological  studies  with  his  father. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1794,  he  received  a  call  to 
become  pastor  of  the  Federal  Street  Church,  in  New- 
buryport, and  on  the  19lh  of  November  he  was  or- 
dained. In  1814,  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  his  alma  mater,  and  in  1820,  assumed  the  posi- 
tion of  president  of  that  institution.  He  resigned 
the  presidency  at  the  end  of  one  year  on  account  of 
ill  health,  and  was  settled  at  Londonderrt',  New 
Hampshire,  in  February,  1822.  In  Jlarch,  1826,  he 
received  a  call  from  the  Harris  Street  Church,  in 
Newburyport,  and  was  installed  May  24,  1826. 
Thus  after  an  interval  of  six  years  he  returned  to  a 
former  field  of  labor,  though  in  another  church  and 
pulpit.  The  Harris  Street  Church  contained  some 
members  who  liad  seceded  from  the  Federal  Street 
Church  at  the  time  of  his  first  settlement,  and  were 
not  long  in  discovering  that  their  distrust  of  his 
soundness  in  doctrine  had  been  unfounded.  Dr. 
Dana  died  in  1859,  and  on  the  4th  of  September, 
a  funeral  discourse  was  delivered  in  the  Federal 
Street  Church,  by  Rev.  Heman  R.  Timlow,  pastor 
of  the  church  over  which  he  was  last  settled. 

Thomas  Hcse  was  born  in  thai  part  of  Newbury 
which  was  annexed  to  Newburyport  in  1851,  on  the 
30th  of  January,  1813.  He  was  descended  from  Abel 
Huse,  who  was  born  in  London  in  1002  and  was 
amonjr  the  earliest  settlers  of  Newburv.     It  is  said 


that  the  family  to  which  he  belonged  can  be  traced 
to  the  old  Norman  Barons  who  went  into  F,ngland 
with  the  Conqueror.  He  was  tlie  son  of  Samuel  lluse 
and  grandson  of  Captain  Samuel  Huse,  who,  with  his 
brother.  Colonel  Joseph  Huse,  was  among  the  most 
devoted  patriots  of  1776.  He  had  ten  brothers  and 
sisters.  Of  six  brothers,  including  Tliomas,  one  was 
lost  at  sea,  four  died  more  than  sixty-three  j'ears  of 
age,  one  was  seventy-three  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Thomas;  and  of  the  three  sisters  who  survived 
infancy,  one  died  at  seventy-three  and  two  at  the 
time  of  their  brother's  death  were  seventy  and  eighty- 
two.  He  married  Hannah  L.  Poor,  whom  he  left  a 
widow  with  a  son  and  daughter. 

Mr.  Huse  had  seen  something  of  public  life,  having 
served  Newbury  in  the  General  Court,  and  the  city  as 
Alderman  from  Ward  1  in  1851-52.  For  twenty 
years  he  was  in  business  at  the  head  of  Coffin  Wharf, 
and  died  on  Thursday,  December  18,  1879,  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Charles  Toppan  was  born  in  Newburyport  in 
1796,  and  was  a  descendant  from  Abraham  Toppan, 
who  settled  in  Newbury  in  1637.  Edward  Toppan, 
the  father  of  Charles,  after  serving  in  the  Revolution- 
ary Army  with  his  uncle.  Colonel  Moses  Little,  was  a 
partner  in  the  mercantile  house  of  Hoyt,  Coulidge  & 
Toppan.  As  a  boy,  Mr.  Toppan  displayed  artistic 
talent,  and  while  yet  j'oung  he  was  placed  uuder  the 
instruction  of  Jacob  Perkins,  the  inventor,  with 
whom  he  remained  until  1814,  when,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  he  went  to  Philadelphia  to  enter  the 
house  of  Draper,  Slurray  &  Fairman.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic,  the  bank-notes  used  were  gen- 
erally printed  from  type,  on  poor  paper  and  without 
any  safeguards  against  the  operations  of  the  counter- 
feiter. Aniong  the  early  pioneers,  as  is  stated  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Antiquarian  and  Historical 
Society  of  old  Newbury,  which  is  freely  u-ed  in  this 
sketch,  who  led  the  way  in  the  path  of  improvement, 
was  Gideon  Fairman,  of  Connecticut,  who  established 
himself  in  Philadelphia  as  an  engraver,  and  in  1811 
formed  a  partnership  with  Draper  and  Murray.  In 
1816  Jacob  Perkins,  also  of  Newburyport,  went  to 
Philadelphia  and  entered  the  employment  of  the  firm. 

The  engraving  of  bank-notes  was  carried  by  the 
firm  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  that  in  1819  Mr. 
Perkins  and  Mr.  Fairman  went  to  England,  in  the 
expectation  of  obtaining  the  work  of  the  Hank  of 
England.  Mr.  Toppan,  then  only  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  but  already  skilled  in  his  profession,  was 
taken  with  them.  In  a  letter  dated  September  3, 
1819,  Mr.  Toppan  wrote  from  London  that 

"  The  engravere  and  amateurs  in  the  arta  are  one  and  all  extravagant 
in  their  encomiums  upon  the  l>eauty  of  the  worli  and  the  merits  of  the 
plan,  and  are  willing  to  re.:onimond  it  for  adoption.  .  .  Some  of  my 
specimens  have  been  shown  and  I  was  pleased  to  hear  them  well-spoken 
of.  My  large  plate  of  Washington's  farewell  addi'ess,  the  title  of  which 
1  tiave  just  completed,  has  astonished  thetu.  There  has  never  been  a 
plate  of  anytliing  near  the  size  engraved  hore,and  there  are  at  this  time 
no  engravent  in  the  city  who  will  attempt  any  large  pieue." 
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Upon  the  failure  of  the  firm  to  sell  its  patent  to  the 
Eank  of  England,  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Fairnian 
remained  in  London,  wliere  they  established  a  house 
in  Fleet  Street,  and  Mr.  Toppan  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1825.  The  next  year  he  married 
Laura  A.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  Noxon,  of  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  granddaughter  of  tieneral  Lazarus 
Ruggles,  a  Revolulionary  officer  from  Couuecticut. 
In  1828  he  began  business  again  as  a  bank-note 
engraver  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  finally  joined  by 
Mr.  Draper  of  the  old  firm  and  Mr.  Carpenter,  when 
the  name  of  the  house  became  To])pan,  Carpenter  & 
Co.  In  1858  all  the  bank-note  firms  in  the  country 
were  consolidated  under  the  name  of  the  "American 
Bank  Note  Comi)any,''  and  Mr.  Toppan  was  chosen 
President.  After  organizing  branches  of  the  company 
in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans 
and  Montreal,  with  a  principal  office  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Toppan  resigned  alter  two  yeais'  service.  Work 
is  now  done  by  this  company  not  only  for  our  own 
government,  but  for  Russia,  the  Swiss  Cantons,  Can- 
ada, Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  Japan  and  the  South 
American  States.  Mr.  Toppan  died  in  Florence  in 
October,  1874,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  children, 
Harriette  Rogers  Top|>an  and  Robert  Noxon. 

John  New.march  Cushixo  was  born  in  Salisbury, 
May  8,  1779.  He  was  the  sixth  in  descent  from 
Matthew  Gushing,  who  came  to  New  England  in  1038 
with  his  wife  Nazareth,  and  settled  in  Hingham. 
The  ancestry  of  the  family  is  easily  traced  back  to 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Matthew,  the 
immigrant,  was  son  of  Peter  Gushing,  of  Hingham, 
England,  who  married  Susan  Hawes  in  158o,  and 
Peter  was  son  of  Thomas  whose  father,  John,  was  son 
of  Thomas,  of  Hardingham,  who  lived  in  1450.  John 
Newmarch  was  son  of  Benjamin  and  Hannah  Hazel- 
tine  Gushing,  and  married  Lydia  Dowe,  by  whom  he 
had  two  children — Caleb,  born  in  Salisbury,  January 
17,  1800,  who  died  January  2,  1879,  and  Lydia,  born 
in  Newburyport  in  1806,  who  died  in  April,  1851. 
He  removed  to  Newburyport  in  1802,  and,  after  the 
loss  of  his  first  wife,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Nicholas  Johnson  of  that  town,  by  whom  he  had  lour 
children, — Phillip  I.,  born  in  December,  1817,  who 
died  in  184(1;  John  Newmarch,  born  October  20,  1820, 
now  living;  William,  born  August  10, 1823,  who  died 
October  15,  1875;  and  Mary  Anna,  born  in  March, 
1816,  who  died  in  August,  183L 

His  father,  Benjamin,  was  in  slender  circumstances 
and  unable  to  give  his  son  a  better  education  than  the 
common  schools  of  Salisbury  afforded.  Nor  did  he 
enjoy  that  long,  for  at  about  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven 
years  be  began  asealite,  and  his  preparatory  instruct- 
ion for  a  business  career  was  the  result  of  his  native 
power  of  observation,  applied  to  the  various  incidents 
and  events goingon  under  his  eyes  on  ship-board  and 
in  the  different  partsto  which  hesailcd.  While  learn- 
ing the  sjiilor'H  profession  he  looked  beyond  its  narrow 
horizon    inUt   the   field   of   commerce   in  which  the 


vessels  he  sailed  in  were  engaged,  taking  a  note  of  the 
cargoes  out  and  the  cargoes  home,  the  wants  of  the 
people  in  foreign  lands,  the  methoils  of  dealing  with 
them,  and  all  the  formula  of  trade,  and  thus,  in  a 
higher  and  better  school  than  cities  and  towns  could 
devise,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  mercantile  career. 

At  about  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  became  msister, 
and,  not  long  after,  part  owner  of  the  vessel  he  com- 
manded. In  1806  the  ship  '' He-sper,"  of  303  tons, 
was  built  in  Amesbury  for  Samuel  Toppan  and  John 
N.  Cu?hing,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  was  his 
firstveuture  in  ownership  and  that  he  commanded  the 
vessel  of  which  he  owned  a  part.  In  1814  the  brig 
"  Hesper,"  of  1S7  tons,  was  built  in  Newburyport,  of 
which  he  was  the  chief  owner,  and  it  is  probable  that 
before  that  date  he  had  abandoned  the  sea  and  as  a 
merthant  had  begun  to  make  use  of  his  acquired 
knowledge.  In  1815,  with  Nicholas  Johnson,  Jr., 
whose  i-ister  he  about  that  time  married,  he  built  at 
Newbury  the  schooner  "Success,"  of  75  tons,  and 
in  1823,  with  the  same  associate,  at  Newburyport,  the 
brig  "  Rapid,"  of  223  tons.  In  these  two  vessels  Mr. 
Johnson  was  the  chief  owner,  but  after  1823  Gapt. 
Gushing  seems  to  have  accumulated  sufficient  capital 
to  stand  alone  and  to  extend  more  widely  the  busi- 
ness in  which  for  many  years  he  was  prominent  and 
successful. 

Beginning  with  the  West  Indies  trade,  he  soon 
added  to  that  a  trade  with  Russia,  Holland  and  other 
north  of  Europe  countries,  and  was  among  the  first 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  trade  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  America,  in  which  Astor,  of  New  York,  and 
Bryant  and  Sturgis,  of  Boston,  took  a  prominent  part. 
In  1828  he  built  the"  Czarina, '  of  218  tons ;  in  1830  the 
brig  "Pocahontas,"  in  which  Henry  Johnson  was  a 
part  owner;  in  1632  the  brig  "  Palos,"  of  277  tons,  of 
which  his  son  Caleb  owned  a  part;  in  the  same 
year,  with  Henry  Johnson  as  part  owner,  the  brig 
"James  Caskie,"  of  283  tons  ;  in  1833,  with  Mr.  John- 
son, the'brig  "  Carthage,"  of  296  tons  ;  in  1833,  alone, 
the  brig  "Ark,"  of  298  tons;  in  1834,  with  hissou  Philip, 
the  brig  "  Corinth,"  of  414  tons;  in  1837,  with  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  brig  "Pallas,"  of  102  tons;  1840,  with 
Mr.  .lohnson,  the  brig  "  Essex,"  of  273  tons ;  in  1841, 
with  the  same,  the  brig  "  Athens,"  of  .300  tons,  the 
brig  "  Massachusetts."  of  308  tons,  and  the  brig 
"Chenamus,"  of  202  tons ;  in  1842,  alone,  the  brig 
"James  Gray,"  of  300  tons;  iu  1844,  alone,  the  brig 
"  Salisbury,"  of  296  tons ;  and  in  1845  the  brig  "  Key- 
ing," of  300  tons.  No  other  vessel  appears  to  have 
been  built  by  him  on  the  Merriniac  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Newburyport,  January  5,  1849. 
His  son,  bearing  his  name,  has,  however,  added  largely 
to  the  fleet  of  which  Newburyport  has  in  the  past 
been  able  to  boast,  and  among  the  vessels  built  under 
his  chief  ownership  may  be  mentioned  the  brig 
"  Hesi>er,"  1851,  of  392  tons;  the  ship  "John  N. 
Gushing,"  1853,  of  633  tons;  the  ship  "  Sonora," 
1854,  of  708  tons  ;  the  ship  "  Lawrence  Brown,"  1855, 
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of  795  tons ;  the  ship  "  Lyra,"  1855,  of  812  tons ;  the 
ship  "Elizabeth  dishing,"  18r)7,  of  888  tons;  the 
ship  "  Ek-nno,"  1804,  of  1210  tons  ;  the  ship  "  Whit- 
tier,"  18i!0,  of  12!tr>  tons;  thesliip  "  Nearchus,"  1872, 
of  1288  tons  ;  and  the  ship  "  Mary  L.  Gushing,"  1883, 
of  1G58  tons. 

To  the  qualities  of  quick  perception,  keen  observa- 
tion, knowledge  of  human  nature,  active  industry, 
indomitable  energy  and  promptness  of  decision,  in- 
dicated by  the  career  here  outlined,  Mr.  Cushing 
added  a  dignity  of  character  and  a  sterling  integrity 
wliich  conimatided  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his 
fellow  citizens. 

Daniki.  Ixgai.i.s  Tensf.y  was  the  son  of  Richard 
and  Ruth  (Ingalls)  Tenney.  and  was  born  in  Xew- 
buryport,  May  2,  1800.  His  father  was  a  carpenter, 
wlio  lived  at  onetime  on  Federal  Street  and  at  a  later 
date  on  the  coVner  of  Orange  and  Fair  Streets.  Per- 
ley  Tenney,  a  brother  of  his  father,  kept  a  store  on 
Market  Square,  and  in  this  store  Daniel,  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  was  entered  as  a  boy  or  clerk.  During 
the  business  depression  caused  by  the  War  of  1812 
he  left  his  uncle  and  went  on  foot  to  Boston  to  seek 
employment.  He  there  entered  the  office  of  his  uncle. 
Dr.  William  Ingalls,  a  distinguished  physician,  who 
furnished  him  with  occupation  until  he  obtained  a 
bituation  as  an  apprentice  in  mercantile  life.  After 
a  few  years'  residence  in  Boston  he  removed  to  the 
city  of  New  York  to  serve  as  a  clerk  for  his  brother, 
William  I.  Tenney,  who  was  carrying  on  a  jewelry 
store  at  the  corner  of  Murray  Street  and  Broadway. 

It  was  not  long  before  his  aptitude  for  business 
made  him  sufficiently  useful  to  his  brother  to  be  taken 
into  partnership  with  him,  a  connection  which  contin- 
ued until  his  brother's  death,  in  1848.  The  business 
was  carried  on  after  that  date  under  his  sole  manage- 
ment until  May  1,  1856,  when  he  withdrew  from  ac- 
tive business  life,  with  a  well-deserved-fortune.  Though 
leaving  Xewburyport  when  a  young  man  and  forming 
absorbing  interests,  surrounded  by  the  bustle  and  ac- 
tivity of  city  life,  he  never  permitted  his  attachment 
to  his  native  town  to  wither  and  fade. 

In  18G3  he  subscribed  the  sum  of  four  hundred  dol- 
lars to  aid  in  the  purchase  of  the  building  now-used 
for  a  Public  Library.  This  was  his  first  benefaction 
in  behalf  of  the  city.  His  second  was  a  new  year's 
gift,  in  1877,  of  the  lamp-posts  and  lanterns  which  light 
the  entrance  to  the  City  Hall.  Previous  to  this  last 
gift  his  sister,  Mrs.  Eliza  Hanaford,  who  died  in  Brook- 
lyn in  1872,  leaving  Mr.  Tenney  the  only  survivor  of 
the  family,  made  a  bequest  of  five  thousand  dollars  to 
the  Society  fortlie  Relief  of  Aged  Femalesin  Xewbury- 
port.  On  the  7th  ol  October,  1878,  the  city  government 
r<?ceived  the  following  communication. 

"  To  IliM  Honor  tiie  M'lijor  and  City  Council  of  On  Ctlil  of  SeKhuvyport : 

"Ge.ntlemes: — I.  have  the  honor  to  announce  to  yon  that  Danii-l  I. 
Tenney,  of  New  York  City,  a  native  of  XewbnryiMjrt,  feeling  a  very  deep 
fntereflt  in  his  birthplace,  had  contracted  with  tlie  celebrated  artist,  J. 
G.  A.  Ward,  for  a  bronze  statue  of  Washington,  wlilcli,  when  completed, 
hd  propoees  to  present  to  this  city. 


"As  his  representative,  I  would  respectfully  petition  your  honomlile 
body  for  leave  to  locate  the  statue  in  the  triangular  spot  at  the  ea3t 
end  of  the  liiirtlett  Mall,  and  for  permission  to  occupy  the  ground  dur- 
ing its  erection. 

"  Respectfully  Yours, 

"Edward  F.  CorFiN." 

The  request  of  Mr.  Coffin  was,  of  course,  granted, 
and  on  the  8th  of  November  following  a  committee  of 
the  city  government  was  appointed  "  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  for  the  reception  and  unveiling 
of  the  munificent  gift."  A  committee  was  duly  ap- 
pointed, but  in  consequence  of  unavoidable  delays  a 
new  city  government  came  into  office  before  the  re- 
ception ofthe  statue,  and  a  new  committee,  consisting 
of  His  Honor,  John  J.  Currier,  Aldermen  Charles  L. 
Ayers  and  William  H.  Noyesand  Councilmeu  Joseph 
Hall,  Thomas  Huse,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  H.  Boardman, 
was  appointed  to  take  charge  ofthe  ceremonies. 

The  statue  was  cast  in  bronze  by  George  Fischer  &, 
Brother,  of  New  York  City,  and  the  pedestal  was 
wrought  of  granite  by  M.  T.  Jameson,  of  Rockland, 
Maine,  from  designs  drawn  by  Rufus  Sargent,  of  New- 
buryport.  The  reception  and  unveiling  took  place  on 
the  22d  of  February,  1879,  the  former,  in  consequence 
ofthe  inclemency  of  the  weather,  in    the  City  Hall. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  reception  were  in  accordance 
with  the  following  programme  : 

Grand  Fanfaisie Bosquet. 

Haverhill  Cornet  Band. 

Introductory  Prayer Rev.  Samuel  J.  Spalding,  D.D- 

"Angel  of  Peace'' To  the  music  of  Keller's  .\nierican  Hymn. 

Sung  by  a  chorus  of  sixteen  voices. 
Address  of  Bev.Stcplien  H.  Tyng,  D.D.,  to  the  sous  of  Newburj-port  In 
New  York  City,  with  accompanying  resolutions  presented  by  Rev. 
Geo.  D.  W'ildes,  D  D. 

Original  Hymn By  a  Son  of  Newburyport. 

"Washington"— an  original  sonnet By  Hon.  George  Lunt. 

Read  by  Kev.  George  D.  Wildes,  D.D. 

Selections  from  "  Martha  " Arranged  by  Hartman. 

Haverhill  Cornet  Band. 

Address Eight  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Clark,  D.D. 

"Freedom,  God  and  Right," j.   Baruby 

Sung  by  a  chorus  of  sixteen  voices. 

Presentation  of  Statue By  Kdward  F.  Coffin,  Esq. 

Acceptance  of  Statue By  John  J.  Currier,  JIayor. 

Musical  Selections Haverhill  Cornet  Band. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  in  City  Hall  a  pro- 
cession was  formed  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Charles  L.  Ayers,  chief  marshal,  escorted  by 
Comjiany  M  of  Lawrence  (Sherman  Cadet-),  Capt. 
Lawrence  Duchesney  ;  Company  A  (Cushing  Guard), 
of  Newburyport,  Capt.  David  L.  Withington;  Com- 
pany F  (Haverhill  City  Guards),  of  Haverhill,  Capt. 
Marshall  Alden  ;  and  Company  B  (City  Cadets),  of 
Newburyport,  Capt.  Samuel  W.  Tuck, — four  compan- 
ies of  the  .Eighth  Regiment, forming  a  battalion  under 
the  command  of  Major  Edward  F.  Bartlett, — and 
marched  from  Brown  Square  to  the  Mall,  where  the 
statue  was  unveiled  without  further  ceremony.  Mr. 
Tenney  died  at  the  Metropolitan  Hotel.in  New  York, 
where  he  had  lived  for  many  years,  on  Wednesday, 
November  23,  1881,  and  wa*  buried  on  Friday,  ttie 
25th,  in  Greenwood  Cemetery. 
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Eleazer  Johxsos  was  born  in  Newburyport 
on  the  12th  of  November,  1790.  He  was  educated 
first  at  Duiuiner  Academy,  and  afterwards  entered  ; 
Harvard  College,  but  did  not  remain.  His  brother,  i 
Jonathan  Greenleaf  Johnson,  named  after  his  grand- 
father, who  died  in  September,  18G8,  entered  college 
at  the  same  time,  and  graduated  in  1810.  After  leav- 
ing Cambr.dge,  Mr.  Johnson  made  Newburyport  his 
permanent  place  of  residence,  and  few  men  within 
its  limits  have  been  more  conspicuous  in  town  affairs 
and  more  generally  popular.  As  early  as  1811  he 
was  chosen  selectman  and  served  in  thit  capacity  two 
years.  In  1831  he  was  moderator  of  the  annual 
town-meeting,  and  in  the  same  year  was  chosen  town 
clerk,  continuing  in  ofiice  until  the  incorporation  of 
the  city,  in  1851.  On  the  organization  of  the  city 
government  he  was  chosen  city  clerk,  and  remained 
in  office  until  his  death,  February  2."),  ISG'J.  Upon 
the  announcement  of  his  death,  the  church  bells 
were  tolUd  and  the  flagon  City  Hall  was  displayed  at 
half-mast. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Johnson  at  half-past  one  on  Wednesday,  March  2d, 
followed  by  public  services  in  the  Pleasant  Street 
Church,  attended  by  the  Masonic  societies  of  the 
city,  the  city  government  and  the  living  ex-mayors. 
A  large  concourse  attended  the  exercises  and  follow- 
ed the  remains  to  the  grave. 

John  J.  Sprague  was  born  in  Newburyport  in 
1810,  and  in  early  manhood  was  private  secretary  of 
Lewis  Cms.  In  l.S;{  t  he  received  an  appointment  as 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps.  He  servid 
through  the  Florida  War  under  General  Worth,  and 
in  1844  married  the  general's  oldest  daughter.  When 
the  war  broke  out  in  1861  he"»vas  in  Texas,  in  coin- 
mand  of  a  part  of  the  troops  surrendered  by  General 
Twiggs.  He  was  released  on  his  parole  and  appointed 
adjutant-general  of  the  State  of  New  York  by  Gover- 
nor Seymour.  In  1805,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of 
the  Seventh  Regular  Infantry,  and  was  made  military 
governor  of  Florida.  When  the  army  was  reduced 
he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  and  settled  in  St. 
Augustine.  He  died  in  New  York  Hospital,  in  New 
York,  on  Friday,  September  6,  1878,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight. 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  was  born  in  a  little 
frame  house,  believed  to  be  still  standing  on  School 
Street  in  Newburyport,  December  10,  1805.  His 
fatliir  was  Abijiih  (Jarrisoii,  a  master  of  a  vessel  who 
hail  settled  in  Newburyport  in  the  spring  af  that  year. 
Abijah  Garrison  was  born  on  the  Jemseg,  a  tributary 
of  St.  John's  River  in  1773,  and  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
Garrison,  who  was  a  farmer  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  an  Englishman,  found  there  by  grantees  of  lands, 
who  emigrated  there  from  Essex  County  in  1703. 
Joseph  Garrison  married,  .\ugnst  14,  17li4,  Mary, 
dauf^hter  of  Daniel  I'almer,  one  of  the  Essex  emi- 
grants, who  was  great-grandson  of  Sergeant  John  Pal- 
mer, who  settled    in    Rowley   in    KiSlt.     The   wife  of 


.\bijah  Garrison  was  Frances  Maria,  daughter  of  An- 
drew Lloyd,  of  Deer  Island,  in  Pa-samaquoddy  Bay, 
whom  he  met  while  in  port  on  one  of  his  coasting 
voyages.  In  1804  Abijah  removed  to  St.  John,  and 
subsequently  to  Granville,  Nova  Scotia,  from  which 
place  the  migration  to  Newburyport  was  made.  His 
children  were  Mary  Ann,  born  on  the  Jemseg,  who 
died  in  infancy  ;  James  HoUey,  born  in  St.  John,  July 
10,  1801;  Caroline  Eliza,  1803;  William  Lloyd,  Dec. 
1,  1805  ;  Maria  Elizabeth,  July,  1808.  Not  long  after 
this  last  date  Abijah  Garrison  left  his  family  and 
never  returned.  He  went  to  New  Brunswick,  where 
he  is  known  to  have  been  living  in  1814,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  have  died  in  Canada.  Mrs.  Gsrrison,  left 
poor,  managed,  by  the  aid  of  friends  and  by  her  ser- 
vices as  nurse,  to  support  her  family,  and  when  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  was  old  enough,  he  would  be  sent  out  on 
election  and  other  public  days  to  earn  a  few  pennies  to 
add  to  the  family  store. 

During  the  War  of  1812,  Mrs.  Garri.son  removed  to 
Lynn,  taking  James  with  her  to  learn  the  shoemaker's 
trade,  and  William  went  to  live  with  Deacon  Ezekiel 
Bartlett,  who  lived  at  the  corner  of  Water  and  Sum- 
mer Streets.  His  earliest  instruction  was  obtained  at  a 
primary  school  in  School  Street,  and  his  later  educa-  ' 
tion  at  the  grammar  school  on  the  Mall  for  thrte 
mouths,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  taken  from  school 
to  do  chores  for  Mr.  Bartlett.  Being  fond  of  music> 
he  joined,  while  yet  a  boy,  the  choir  of  theBaptist 
Church  and  sometimes  acted  as  chorister. 

At  the  age  of  nine  years  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Gamaliel  W.  Oliver,  of  Lynn,  to  learn  shocmaking, 
but  the  work  proved  too  hard  for  his  delicate  frame 
and  constitution.  In  October,  1815,  he  went  with  his 
mother  and  brother  to  Baltimore,  in  company  with 
Paul  Newhall.a  shoe  manufacturer, who  was  removing 
his  business  to  that  city.  The  experiment,  however, 
proved  a  failure,  and  Mr.  Newhall  returned  to  Lynn, 
followed  soon  after  by  William,  whom,  at  his  own 
earnest  solicitation,  his  mother  sent  to  Newburyport. 
Soon  after  he  was  apprenticed  to  Moses  Short,  of 
Haverhill,  cabinet-maker,  but,  becoming  home-sick, 
was  permitted  to  return  to  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Bart- 
lett, in  Newburyport,  where,  in  the  autumn  of  1818, 
he  was  apprenticed  to  Ephram  W.  Allen,  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  NewbunjpnrI  Herald,  to  learn  the 
printer's  trade.  On  the  18th  of  October  he  entered  on 
an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years,  during  which  his 
mind  rapidly  strengthened  and  improved  in  the  liter- 
ary atmosphere  about  him.  Ho  wrote  not  only  for 
the  Herald,  on  which  he  was  employed,  but  for  the 
Salem  Oazettt  and  other  papers.  In  1825,  at  the  close 
of  his  apprenticeship,  he  established  the  Free  Pret$ 
ill  Newburyport,  which  proved  a  failure,  and  in  1827 
he  bccainc  editor  of  a  total  abstinence  paper  in  Bos- 
ton, called  the  Xiilional  J'hilnuthrnphl.  The  next 
year  he  went  to  Bennington,  Vermont,  as  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Tiinef,  and  from  thence  to  Baiti-  I 
more,  ill  1829,  to  edit  the  Genius  of  Uniremal  lunan-      ' 
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cipation.  His  mother  had  previously  died  in  Biilti- 
more  on  the  3d  of  September,  1823.  In  1830,  in  Bal- 
timore, he  was  convicted  of  libel  for  denouncing 
Francis  Todd,  of  Newburyport,  for  domestic  piracy, 
and  for  non-payment  of  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  and 
costs  was  confined  in  jail  forty-nine  days. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1831,  lie  established  the 
Liberator  in  Boston,  and  on  Wednesday,  the  21st  of 
October,  he  was  the  victim  of  a  mob,  from  whose 
violence  he  was  with  ditficulty  rescued.  In  1865  the 
Liberator  was  discontinued,  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  establislied,  the  freedom  of  the  slave,  having 
been  accomplished. 

The  anniversary  of  the  completion  of  his  appren- 
ticeship, October  18,  1875,  he  spent  in  the  office  of 
the  Newburyport  Herald  in  setting  up  a  poem  by 
Whittier,  and  again  in  1878  he  visited  the  office  and 
set  up  some  sonnets  of  his  own,  which  are  copied  be- 
low from  the  impression  made  by  the  types  set  by  his 
hand. 

Mr.  Garrison  married,  September  4,  1834,  Helen 
Eliza,  daughter  of  George  Benson,  of  Brooklyn,  who 
was  born  in  Providence,  Februai-y  23,  1811,  and  re- 
moved with  her  father  to  Brooklyn  in  1824.  He  died 
in  Xew  York,  at  the  house  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Willard,  at  a  quarter  before  eleven  o'clock  on  tlie 
evening  of  Saturday,  May  24,  1879,  and  the  memory 
of  the  man  whom  Boston  mobbed,  Boston  has  honored 
by  the  erection  of  a  bronze  statue  in  the  park  of  Com- 
monwealth Avenue. 

SONSETS. 

BY  WM.    LLOYD  GARRISON. 

I. 

High  walls  and  huge  tbe  body  may  coDfine, 

And  iron  grates  obstruct  thp  prisoners'  gaze, 
And  massive  bolts  may  batllc  his  design, 

And  watcbful  keepers  mark  bis  devious  ways  ; 
Yet  scorns  tli'  immortal  MiNn  tbis  base  control  1 

No  chains  can  bind  it,  and  no  cell  enclose. 
Swifter  than  light,  it  flies  from  pole  to  pole. 

And  in  a  flash  from  earth  to  heaven  it  goes  I 
It  leaps  from  mount  to  mount — from  vale  to  vale 

It  wanders,  plucking  honeyed  fruits  and  flowers  ; 
It  visits  home  to  liear  tbe  fireside  tale. 

Or  in  sweet  converse  p,'u>^  the  joyous  hours. 
*Tis  up  before  the  sun,  roaming  afar. 
And  iu  its  watches  wearies  every  star  ! 

II. 
Tliey  tell  me,  liberty,  that  in  thy  name 

1  may  not  plead  for  all  the  tnmian  race  ; 

That  some  are  born  to  bondage  and  disgrace. 
Some  to  a  heritage  of  woe  aud  bbaiae. 
And  some  to  power  supreme  and  world-wide  fame ; 

With  my  whole  heart  I  scorn  the  doctrine  base. 

And  88  an  equal  brotherhood  embrace 
All  peoples,  and  for  all  fair  freedom  claim. 
Know  this,  0  man  !  whate'er  thy  rank  or  state, 

God  never  made  a  tyrant  or  a  ^lave  ! 
Woe  then  to  those  who  dare  to  desecrate 

Ilis  glorious  image  !  for  to  all  he  gave 
Eternal  rights,  which  none  may  violate. 

And  by  a  mighty  hand  th*  oppressed  he  yet  shall  save. 

III. 
(  WritO-n  at  the  JuJf-icay  stage.) 
If  to  the  age  of  three-score  years  and  ten, 
God  of  all  life,  thou  ahalt  my  term  prolong. 


Still  be  It  mine  to  reprobate  all  wrong. 
And  save  from  woe  my  suffering  fellow-men. 
Whether  iu  freedom's  cause  my  voice  or  pen 

Bo  used  by  Thee,  who  art  my  joy  and  song. 

To  vindicate  the  weak  against  the  strong, 
L;pon  my  laboi-s  rest  Thy  benison  I 
0  I  not  for  Afric's  race  alone  I  plead 

Or  her  descendants  ;  but  for  all  who  sigh 
In  servile  chains,  whate'er  their  caste  or  creed. 

They  not  in  vain  to  Heaven  send  up  their  cry  ; 
For  all  mankind  from  bondage  shall  be  freed. 

And  from  the  eartli  be  chased  all  forms  cf  tyranny. 

Michael  Hopge  Simpson  was  born  in  Newbury- 
port, November  15,  1809.  He  was  the  son  of  Paul 
Simpson,  a  prosperous  ship-master  and  ship-owner  in 
the  most  prosperous  days  of  Newburyport.  His 
father  married  the  widow  of  John  Hodge,  son  of 
Michael  Hodge,  and  thus  the  son  acquired  his  name. 
Mr.  Simpson  attended  the  Newburyport  Academy, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourieen  was  placed  in  the  commis- 
sion house  of  Adams  &  Emery,  of  Boston.  Soon  after, 
however,  he  was  employed  by  Jonathan  Emery  & 
Son.  This  firm  was  engaged  in  mercantile  business, 
and  young  Simpson  was  permitted  to  send  ventures 
to  foreign  parts,  and  so  was  enabled  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  business  on  his  own  account.  His  partner 
in  these  ventures  was  Charles  H.  Coffin,  of  Newbury- 
port, who  afterwards  became  his  partner  also  in  busi- 
ness on  India  Street,  in  Bo.ston,  in  company  with 
George  Otis,  a  son  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis.  It  is  said 
that  before  the  young  men  were  of  age  they  sent  a 
ship  and  cargo  to  Calcutta,  of  which  they,  with  tbe 
captain,  were  the  sole  owners. 

By  the  connection  of  the  firm  with  the  wool  trade 
of  South  America  the  attention  of  Mr.  Simpson  was 
drawn  to  the  necessity  of  freeing  Buenos  Ayres  wool 
from  burs,  and  thus  enhancing  its  value  in  the  mar- 
ket. After, long  study  his  native  ingenuity  perfected  ' 
machinery  for  the  purpose,  which  he  sold  to  Whit- 
well  &  Bond,  who  were  the  proprietors  of  the  Saxon- 
ville  Woolen  Mills.  The  failure  of  this  firm  in  1837, 
of  whose  creditors  Mr.  Simpson  was  one,  forced  the 
sale  of  the  mills,  and  he  became  the  agent  of  the 
purchasers.  Mr.  Simpson,  however,  soon  became 
their  chief  owner,  and  so  continued  up  to  his  death, 
and  the  chief  owner  as  well  of  the  Roxbury  Carpet 
Co.,  an  outgrowth  of  the  Sa.Konville  Mills. 

During  his  whole  active  career  he  never  forgot  his 
native  town,  for  which,  by  various  benefactions,  he 
manifested  his  love.  For  the  enlargement  of  the  Pub- 
lic Library  building  he  contributed  S18,000  ;  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Mall  he  gave  $2500  ;  at  Plum 
Island  he  laid  a  plank-drive  from  the  hotel  to  the 
beach,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  at  his  death 
bequeathed  the  sum  of  $20,000  to  the  city,  the 
income  of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  sprinkling  the 
streets.  Mr.  Simpson  married,  early  in  life,  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Jeremiah  Kilham,  of  Boston,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children,  and  later  in  life  Evan- 
geline Marrs,  of  Saxonville,  whom  he  left  a  widow. 
He  died  at  his  residence  in  Boston,  on  Sundav, 
December  22,  1884,  aged  seventy-five  years. 
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Rev.  Daniel  P.  Pike  died  at  Nenburyport,  Dec- 
ceinber  1, 1887.  He  was  born  at  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H., 
March  1,  1815.  His  father,  Sewall  Pike,  was  a  United 
States  detective  during  the  AVar  of  1812,  and  dying 
in  1816,  the  son  was  taken  to  Kensington,  N.  H., 
where  he  lived  with  his  grandfather,  Robert  Prescott. 
His  early  life  was  spent  in  farm  labor.  He  studied 
three  and  one-half  years  at  Hampton  Academy,  and 
about  the  same  length  of  time  at  Phillips  (Exeter) 
Academy,  and  on  completing  his  academical  course 
he  taught  school  for  several  years  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts. 

The  devoted  piety  of  his  mother  led  him  early  to 
make  a  public  profession  of  religion,  and  he  united 
with  the  Christian  Church  at  Kensington,  N.  H.,  in 
April,  1831,  retaining  his  membership  to  his  death. 
He  began  his  ministerial  labors  five  year^  later, 
preaching  his  first  sermon  in  March,  1830,  and  was 
ordained  July  5,  1837.  His  firrft  pastorate  at  Hamp- 
ton Falls  was  short,  but  successful,  and  he  left  there 
to  accept  the  pastorate  of  the  Christian  Church  at 
Salisbury  Point,  Mass.  Many  families  from  the  north 
end  of  Xewbury  port  attended  services  at  tjie  neighbor- 
ins  town,  and  Alay  7,  1840,  a  Christian  Church  was  or- 
ganized in  Xewburyport,  and  Elder  Pike  accepted 
unanimous  invitation  to  become  its  pastor,  entering 
Nov.  1st  on  duties  which  continued  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  His  sermons  averaged  niore  than  two  each 
week,  making  nearly  5000  preached  ;  married  more 
than  1000  couples  ;  attended  fully  1000  funerals,  and 
ba])tized  by  immersion  nearly  1100  persons.  April 
4,  1858,  the  elder  baptized  97  candidates  on  the  banks 
of  the  Merrimac,  in  the  presence  of  10000  persons, 
many  of  whom  came  many  miles  to  witness  the  cere- 
■  mony.  After  the  baptism  he  gave  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  to  107  new  members  in  the  Unitarian 
Church  (the  largest  in  the  city),  which  was  crowdeil 
ti)  its  utmost  capacity,  and  many  hundreds  were 
turned  away,  so  great  was  the  interest.  In  184-1-45, 
his  society  built  a  church  on  Court  Street,  and  for  a 
series  of  years  one  of  the  largest  societies  worshipped 
therein.  Outside  of  his  parish  his  work  has  not  been 
limited.  He  became  an  active  participant  in  the 
anti-slavery  cause  in  1833,  and  continued  until  Lin- 
coln's emancipation.  He  has  been  engaged  in  tem- 
perance work  from  boyhood,  has  given  hundreds  of 
temperance  addresses,  and  has  secured  thousands  of 
signatures  to  his  total  abstinence  pledge. 

The  deceased  was  an  active  citizen,  ai  well  as  min- 
ister, and  was  several  times  honored  liy  his  fellow- 
citizen>, — nine  years  on  the  School  Board,  two  years 
as  overseer  of  the  ])oor,  one  yedr  an  alderman,  several 
times  a  candidate  for  mayor,  and  in  185(>  a  member 
of  the  Governor's  Council.  In  Mav,  18(!1,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Lincoln  ileputy  collector  of 
customs  at  Newburyport,  liolding  the  position 
through  the  dill'ercnt  administrations  till  August, 
1886.  During  bis  life  he  published  many  tracts  and 
sermons,  and   for  many  years  was  associate  editor  of 


the  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty,  the  oldest  religious 
paper  in  the  country.  This  paper  for  twenty 
yeary  was  publi.<hed  at  Newburyport  (prior 
to  1867),  when  he  was  sole  proprietor  and  editor. 
He  also  edited  and  published,  from  1867 
to  1872,  the  Weekly  ChrUtian  Herald,  and  his 
labor  of  sixteen  hours  per  day  was  too  much,  even  for 
his  iron  constitution,  and  in  1873  he  was  confined  to 
his  bed  for  about  four  months.  He  slowly  rallied, 
and  during  the  past  few  years  had  regained  much  of 
his  old-time  vigor. 

He  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  being  Sophia 
P.  Morrill,  of  Salisbury  Point,  who  died  in  1879.  His 
second  wife,  who  survives  him,  is  a  daughter  of  Kev. 
Israel  Chesley,  of  Rochester,  N.  H.  Three  children 
survive — Mrs.  B.  F.  Greely  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Craig,  of 
Marlboro',  in  this  State,  and  Benjamin  S.  Pike,  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Daniel  N.  Haskell  was  born  in  Newburyport 
January  1,  1818.  He  went  to  Boston  early  in  life, 
and  entered  as  clerk  the  fancy  goods  store  of  Elisha 
V.  Ashton,  on  Washington  Street  a  little  north  of 
School  Street,  where  he  remained  seventeen  years. 
Mr.  Ashton  havingaccuniulatcd  a  fortune, spent  much 
of  his  time  in  Europe,  leaving  Mr.  Haskell  the  sole 
manager  of  his  business.  The  further  accumulation 
of  his  wealth  was  due  to  the  care  and  business  sagacity 
of  his  clerk.  At  au  early  period  in  his  Boston  life 
Mr.  Haskell  took  an  active  interest  in  politics,  and  in 
the  last  years  of  the  old  Whig  party,  in  1849  and  1850, 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  City  Council.  He 
was  an  active  member  also  of  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association,  and  in  1848  delivered  an  address  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  its  new  hall  in  Summer 
Street,  Boston.  He  became  also  a  correspondent  of 
the  Newburyport  Herald,  a  contributor  to  the  Boston 
Transcript  and  the  Saturday  Evening  Gazette,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  editorial  career  which  he 
afterwards  pursued.  In  1853  he  took  editorial  charge 
of  the  Boston  TVanscript,  and  for  twenty-one  years 
administered  his  editorial  duties  with  ability  and 
success.  He  died  in  Boston  Friday,  February  10, 
1871. 

EiiESEZEK  Stone  was  the  son  of  Capt.  Ebenezer 
and  Sarah  (Moody)  Stone.  He  was  born  September 
4,  1785,  and  was  brought  up  in  the  counting-room  of 
his  uncle,  .Major  David  Coffin,  a  large  and  enterprising 
merchant  and  ship-owner  of  Newburyport.  He  was 
for  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  engagcti  in  shipping, 
but  for  some  years  before  his  death  was  the  tresisurer 
of  the  Bartlett  Mills.  He  was  a  man  of  stern  integ- 
rity and  correct  business  habits,  to  whom  projectors 
of  new  enterjjrises  looked  when  they  sought  an  officer 
who  would  command  the  confidence  of  capitalists  and 
the  community.  When  it  was  proposeil  to  build  the 
second  mill  of  the  Bartlett  corporation,  William 
Bartlett,  when  asked  to  subscribe,  said  that  ho  would 
put  in  $100,000  if  Mr.  Stone  was  appointed  treasurer. 
Mr.  Stone  was  appointed  and  the  mill  was  built.     He 
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was  the  father  of  Hon.  Eben  F.  Stone,  and  died  Janu- 
ary 2,  lSo5. 

Richard  S.  Spoffoki),  M.D. — The  name  of  Spof- 
ford  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  appears  in  "  Domesday 
Book  "  as  the  name  of  a  domain  parceled  out  under 
William  the  Xorman  to  William,  Earl  Percy,  at  the 
time  ot  the  Conquest  in  HXil.  The  town  of  Spoflbrth 
still  occupies  the  locality,  and  its  castle,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  England,  whose  ruins  cover  nearly  an 
acre  of  ground,  still  bears  the  name. 

The  chief  representatives  of  the  name  were  con- 
nected with  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  in  the  earlier 
epoch  of  English  history.  From  John  Spofturd, 
Vicar  of  Silkiston,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
whose  church  is  known,  on  account  of  its  beautiful 
structure,  as  the  Minster  of  the  Moors,  and  who  was 
ejected  for  non-conformity  in  1663,  all  branches  of 
the  name  in  the  United  States  are  directly  descended. 

John  Spotford,  the  first  settler  of  the  name  in  Amer- 
ca,  a  son  of  the  no  n-conforming  vicar,  came  over 
with  a  group  of  families,  about  twenty  in  number, 
who  accompanied  the  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers,  their  pas- 
tor, and  who  settled  between  Newbury  and  Ipswich, 
in  Massachusetts.  His  name  appears  in  the  record 
of  the  first  division  of  land  or  household  lots  in  1643, 
in  the  town  of  Rowley,  where  he  lived  for  about  thirty 
years,  until  he  removed  to  what  wiis  then  a  frontier 
of  the  wilderness,  known  since  that  time  as  Spofford 
Hill,  a  farm  of  broad  proportions  still  owned  and  oc- 
cupied largely  by  his  descendants. 

Richard  S.  Spofford,  of  Newburyport,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  born  at  Rowley,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  in  the  sixth  generation  from  the  pioneer  emi- 
grant, John  Spofford.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Amos 
Spofford,  an  eminent  physician  and  one  of  the  origi- 
nal members  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
who  was  likewise  an  extensive  farmer  and  respected 
citizen.  His  grandfather  was  Colonel  Daniel  Spof- 
ford, of  Rowley,  who  was  present  at  the  Lexington 
fight  and  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  Revolutionary 
War ;  having  previously  acted  as  chairman  of  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence  of  the  town  of  Rowley,  a 
tried  and  trusted  citizen,  a  representative  in  the  Leg- 
islature, and  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
formed  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts.  The 
mother  of  Dr.  Sportbrd  was  Irene,  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain Moses  Dole  and  Ruth,  daughter  of  Deacon 
Nathan  Peabody,  of  Boxford ;  by  another  tie  of  re- 
lationship he  was  a  cousin  of  the  philanthropist, 
George  Peabody,  whose  grandmother  was  Judith 
Spofford,  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Daniel  Spofford. 

While  quite  a  youth,  his  father  being  engaged  in  a 
wide  i)raciice,  as  was  also  an  older  brother,  he  had 
familiarized  himself  with  many  secrets  of  the  healing 
art,  read  many  medical  works,  and  gained  no  incon- 
siderable skill  in  the  compounding  of  medicines. 
Through  all  the  generations  the  family  have  been 
distinguished  by  eminent  practitioners  in  the  medi- 
cal profession,  and  in  adopting  that  profession  Dr. 
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Spofford,  of  Newburyport,  followed  in  an  hereditary 
track.  He  was  fitted  for  college  at  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  and  entered  Harvard  College  in  the  class 
which  graduated  in  1812.  While  in  college  he  was 
pre-eminent  as  a  mathematical  scholar,  carrying  off 
the  "Great  Slate,"  which  in  those  days  was  accorded 
to  the  best  mathematician  of  the  class,  passing  from 
hand  to  hand  as  a  college  heir-loom.  The  contest  in 
this  case  was  between  himself  and  the  late  learned 
Judge  Peleg  Sprague,  as  the  latter  once  informed  the 
writer  of  this  sketch. 

Dr.  Spofford  ])ursued  the  studies  of  his  profession 
with  his  father  and  with  his  brother,  finishing  his 
course  at  the  Philadelphia  College.  On  receiving  his 
diploma  he  joined  his  brother  in  practice  at  Rdwley, 
but  in  1816  he  removed  to  Newburyport,  where  he  re- 
mained in  active  practice  for  a  period  of  more  than  fifty 
years,  having  withdrawn  therefrom  only  a  few  years 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  at  his  home  in  New- 
buryport, January  19,  1872. 

To  speak  of  Dr.  Spofford's  skill  and  attainments  in 
his  profession  is  simply  to  rehearse  a  universally  ad- 
mitted fact  while  he  was  living,  one  which  will  long 
have  a  traditional  verification  in  all  the  country-side 
where  his  arduous  practice  lay,  including  Newbury- 
port and  the  adjacent  towns.  Called  often  in  consul- 
tation W'ith  other  leading  physicians  of  the  metropolis 
and  of  other  States,  and  having  had  the  care  of  many 
illustrious  patients,  there  was  that  just  appreciation 
of  his  wisdom  and  learning,  of  his  zeal  and  fidelity, 
his  quick  perceptions  and  intuitive  resolutions,  which 
made  his  name  known  and  resjjected  tar  beyond  the 
local  limits  of  his  professional  arena.  Always  a  student 
and  lover  of  scientific  inquiry,  he  brought  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  his  efficiency  as  a  physician  greal  knowl- 
edge in  all  the  departments  of  natural  science,  a 
mind  balanced  with  that  equipoise  derived  from 
mathematical  studies  and  the  tender  feelings  of  a 
sympathetic  nature. 

The  following  are  the  words  ofa  notice  published  in 
the  Newburyport  Herald  at  the  time  of  his  death  :  "  He 
was  generous  and  unselfish,  and  where  he  was  called 
by  distre.ss  he  went  to  its  relief  without  asking  whence 
the  fee  was  to  come.  Indeed,  his  benevolence  leaned 
to  the  side  ofa  fault  in  his  character.  He  was  a  kind 
friend,  witty  and  entertaining  in  conversation,  his 
memory  stored  with  extensive  reading  of  ancient  and 
modern  literature  and  science.  He  was  equally 
ready  with  a  quotation  from  Homer,  a  discussion  of 
Huxley  and  Tyndall  and  Darwin,  or  a  problem  of  the 
higher  mathematics.  Dr.  Spofford  had  a  wonderful 
quickness  of  insight.  Those  great  eyes  of  his  saw 
everything  within  the  range  of  their  vision  and  saw 
through  it  at  once.  Accordingly,  he  was  great  in  the 
diagnosis  of  disease." 

Dr.  Spofford's  activity  as  a  citizen  was  in  nowise 
limited  by  his  professional  life.  There  was  nothing 
con'cerning  the  public  interest  to  which  he  was  indif- 
ferent, although  personally  he  was  never  moved  by 
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political  aspirations.  He  was  an  early  friend  and 
admirer  of  his  fellow-townsman,  Mr.  Caleb  Gushing, 
and  a  strong  and  enthusiastic  supporter  of  that  dis- 
tinguished statesman  in  the  memorable  contests  of 
his  early  manhood.  He  co-operated  with  Mr.  AVilliam 
liartlct  in  the  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
at  Newburyport,  acting  as  one  of  the  building  com- 
mittee and  directors  of  the  Bartlet  Mills.  He  was  a 
member  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  "Merrimack 
Humane  Society,''  and  connected  with  other  societies 
of  local  interest.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  one 
of  the  overseers  of  Harvard  University.  Becoming 
interested  in  early  life  in  Free-masonry,  its  charms 
and  philosophies  continued  to  enlist  his  study  and  to 
command  his  devotion  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  He 
had  risen  to  the  highest  of  its  degrees  and  brought  to 
their  illustration,  as  he  advanced  from  one  position 
to  another,  the  wealth  of  his  research  and  learning. 

At  his  decease  Dr.  Spofl'ord  left  a  widow  .surviving 
him  (Mrs.  Frances  Spoffbrd,  an  accomplished  and 
intelligent  woman,  since  deceased),  two  children 
(Richard  S.  Spoflbrd  and  Frances  H.SpofTord),  and  a 
step-daughter  (Mrs.  Georgiana  Hall,  the  child  of  Mrs. 
Spoflbrd  by  a  previous  marriage). 

The  impressive  character  of  the  services  at  Dr. 
iSpottbrd's  funeral  bore  witness  to  the  popular  respect 
in  which  he  was  held,  and  to  his  public  and  private 
worth.  All  classes,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  un- 
learned of  the  professions,  without  distinction  of 
school  or  creed,  the  Masonic  orders,  the  community 
indeed  as  a  whole,  withdrew  from  their  accustomed 
employments  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  his 
memoiy — a  memorable  incident  occurring  as  the  re- 
mains were  Ibllowed  to  their  last  resting-place  in  Oak 
Hill  Cemetery,  snd  one  showing  the  depth  and  ten- 
derness of  the  iniblic  feeling,  when,  with  a  sponta- 
neous im])ul.-e,  the  schoolboys  of  the  Turn|)ike  School 
stood  with  uncovered  heads  as  the  funeral  procession 
passed  by.  On  his  burial  casket  w'as  the  following 
inccription  :  '' Kichard  S.  Spofford,  M.  D.,  May  24, 
1787,  .lan'y  19,  1872.  Ilominef  nan  accecliitil  proprivs 
deos  quom  salnUm  licminihus  clatido."  These  words 
maybe  translated,  "Men  never  approach  nearer  to 
gods  than  when  giving  health  to  their  lellow-men." 

John  Cvrrier,  Jr.,  was  born  April  14,  1802,  in 
that  part  of  Newbury  called  Belleville,  which  was 
annexed  to  Newburyport  in  1851.  He  was  descended 
from  Bidiaid  Cnrritr,  one  of  the  early  settlers  in 
Salisbury,  Ma^s.,  and  an  inhabitant  of  that  town  at 
the  time  of  its  incorporation  in  1040.  Richard  Cur- 
rier was  among  the  first  who  went  from  Salisbury  to 
Amesbury  and  signed  the  eight  articles  of  agreement 
between  the  two  towns,  .January  14,  Ifiai.  He  was 
one  of  the  Hoard  of  Selcclmin  from  Hidil  to  l(i8:!,  and 
dic<l  February  22,  ]('i.S7.  He  had  a  son  Thonnis 
born  March  8,  1G4(),  who^e  son  Kiihard,  born  April 
12,  ]Gf)3,  hiid  a  son  John,  born  April  5,  1704.  J^in 
had  a  son  John,  born  June  (>,  1752,  whose  eon  John, 
born  November  26,  1771,  married,  December  31,  1795,  ' 


Hannah  Coffin,  of  Newbury.  John  and  Hannah 
had  eight  children,  four  boys  and  four  girls,  among 
whom  was  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  always  re- 
tained, after  his  father's  death,  the  name  of  John  Cur- 
rier, Jr.  Only  one  of  these  children,  Samuel  C. 
Currier,  born  February  3,  1814,  is  now  living. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  his  education 
at  the  common  schools,  and  at  an  early  age  began 
work  in  the  ship-yard  of  Elisha  Briggs,  at  the  foot  of 
Ashland  Street,  in  what  was  then  Newbury.  Elisha 
Briggs  was  a  master  carpenter,  who  came  from  Pem- 
broke, Mass.,  and  was  the  son  of  Seth  Briggs,  of  that 
town.  During  a  temjiorary  depression  in  the  ship- 
building industry  on  the  Merrimac  he  went,  in  com- 
pany with  a  number  of  other  ship-carpenters,  to  New 
Brunswick  and  found  employment  in  the  yards  on 
the  St.  John's  River. 

Returning  home  after  a  brief  stay,  he  began  work 
as  a  ship-builder  in  the  yard  then  owned  by  Nathan 
Merrill,  just  below  Moggaridge's  Point,  and  there 
built  the  ship  "  Brenda"  three  hundred  andseventy- 
five  tons,  in  1831  ;  the  ship  "Republic,"  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven  tons,  in  1832;  the  bark  "Ober- 
lin,"  three  hundred  and  fiity  tons,  in  1833  ;  the  ship 
"  Newburyj)ort,"  three  hundred  and  thirty  tons,  in 
1834;  and  the  ship  "St.  Clair,"  four  hundred  and 
twenty-two  tons,  in  1834.  It  is  possible  that  in  the 
construction  of  the  first  three  he  may  have  had  other 
carpenters  associated  with  him  in  the  contracts. 

In  1834  he  bought  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Merri- 
mac, which  he  fitted  for  a  ship-yard,  and  where,  until 
1884,  he  carried  on  business  on  his  sole  account. 
During  the  fifty-three  years  from  1831  to  1884  he 
built  ninety-seven  vessels,  of  which  ninety-two  were 
ships,  four  barks  and  one  was  a  schooner,  the  whole 
amounting  to  ninety  thousand  and  thirty-two  tons, 
making  nn  average  of  a  fraction  over  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  tons  to  a  vessel.  During  an  un- 
usually active  period  between  1854  and  1836  he 
launched  six  ships,  averaging  eight  hundred  tons,  in 
twelvemonths.  In. 1883  he  built  the  ship  "  JIary 
L.  dishing,"  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy-five  tons  register,  which  was  the  last  ship 
built  within  the  limits  of  Slassachusclts. 

Previous  to  1850  it  was  the  Custom  of  builders  to 
contract  with  owners  to  deliver  the  ship  with  hull  and 
spars  only.  After  that  date  it  was  customary  with 
Mr.  Currier  to  furnish  the  ship  complete  ami  ready 
for  sea,  with  sails,  aTichors,  rigging,  boats,  cabin  fur- 
niture, crockery,  bedding,  ballast,  etc.  During  the 
last  thirty  years  of  his  business  life  his  son,  John  J. 
Currier,  was  associated  with  him,  though  not  as  a 
partner,  and  during  most  of  the  time  had  charge  of 
the  fimmcial  department  and  made  purcliases  of  ma- 
terials for  construction  and  outfit.  During  those 
thirty  years,  too,  Samuel  C.  Currier,  his  brother,  had 
charge  of  the  planking  and  raising  department,  but 
was  in  no  way  interested  as  a  partner.  Another  bro- 
ther, William  Currier  (now  dead),  was  at  one  time 
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associated  as  a  miister-builder  with  James  L.  Towns- 
end.  A  list  of  vessels  built  by  Mr.  Currier  may  be 
found  below. 

Mr.  Currier  married,  in  December,  IS.'iO,  Clarissa, 
daugliter  of  Levi  Carr,  and  had  two  children — Mary 
Putnam,  who  died  March  20,  184.),  aged  seven  years, 
and  John  J.  Currier,  born  October  22,  1834,  who  was 
mayor  of  Newburyport  in  1879  and  1880,  and  now 
holds  many  responsible  offices  of  trust  in  that  city. 
After  the  year  1884  he  was  engaged  in  no  active  bus- 
iness, but  occupied  his  time  with  his  domestic  cares 
and  with  the  management  of  vessels,  in  which  he  was 
largely  interested  up  to  his  death,  September  2,  1887. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  reserved  and  retiring  disposition, 
too  much  absorbed  in  the  business  engagements  which 
pressed  upon  him  to  seek  political  or  other  public  ])re- 
ferment,  but  nevertheless  seeking  at  all  times,  and  while 
bearing  the  heaviest  burdens,  the  happiness  and  wel- 
fare of  his  home,  and  never  permitting  his  attachment 
to  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  member  to  languish 
or  fade.  Though  surrounded  by  worldly  cares  and 
the  possessor  of  that  increasing  wealth  which  too 
often  binds  men  to  earth  and  earthly  things,  he  re- 
membered always  that  life  was  but  probation,  and 
walked  humbly  and  reverently  before  his  God.  In 
his  last  hours,  not  forgetful  of  the  ties  which  bound 
him  to  his  fellows,  he  instructed  his  son  to  give  to  the 
Society  for  the  Relief  of  Aged  Men,  the  Society  for 
the  Relief  of  Old  Ladies,  the  Ann  Jacques  Hospital, 
the  Hale  Fund  for  the  Care  of  Di.sabled  Firemen,  and 
to  the  Baptist  Society,  each,  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollars. 

It  was  said  by  his  pastor  at  the  funeral  ceremonies: 

"  I  have  known  but  few  men.if  any,  in  whom  the  higltest  virtues  were 
mot^  perfectly  united.  He  fills  out  Cowper's  measure  in  a  most  re- 
markable degree :  '  I  venerate  the  man  whose  heart  is  warm,  whose 
hands  are  pure,  whose  doctrine  and  whose  life  coincident  exhibit  truest 
proof  that  he  is  honest  in  the  sacred  cause.'  " 


Liit  of  vessels  built 

Tons. 

1831.  ShipBrenda 375 

18.32.      "    Republic 397 

1813.  Bark  Oberlin 350 

1834.  Ship  Sewburypurt 330 

1834.  "     St.  Clair 422 

1835.  "    Leonore 375 

18.36.      "     ColumbuB 697 

18.-57.      "    Talbot iii 

1&38.      "     Flavio 6:15 

1838.  "    Navigator 414 

1839.  "    Iluntrew 513 

1839.  "    Strabo 437 

1841.      ■■    Rosalind 402 

1840.  Schooner  Petrel 72 

1840.  Ship  Virginia 409 

1841.  Bark  Wessacumcon 325 

1811.  Ship  3at.  D.  Farwell...  700 

1842.  ••    Augustine  Ueard.  497 

1843.  "     Pacific 517 

1843.  "     Amity 502 

1844.  "    Java 543 

1844.      "•    Brutus 640 

1*45.  Bark  Fredonia 855 

1815.  Ship  nuguenot 899 

1846.      '•    Roman 642 


by  John  Currier,  Jr. 

Tons. 

1840.  Ship  John  Currier 681 

1847.      "    Lebanon 682 

1847.  "    Fanchon 924 

1817.      "    Nestorian 090 

1848.  "    Franchise 705 

1849.  "     Charles  Hill 705 

1849.  "    Caotillian 993 

1850.  "    Clarissa  Curlier...  993 

1851.  "    Inez 705 

1851.  Bark  Hespor 414 

1852.  Ship  Parthenia 8.57 

1852.  "     Bowa^ji 050 

1853.  "    Guiding  Star. 9<)4 

1853.      "    John  N.  Cushing.  C71 

1853.  "     Volant 896 

185:1.      "     Sonora 708 

1854.  "    Merrimac 698 

18.i4.      "     Mercury 849 

1854.      "    Oliver  Putnam....  1074 

1854.      "    Gleaner '.  lOoO 

1854.  "     Moses  Davenport.  899 
18.55.      "    Lawrence  Brown.  795 

1855.  "    Lyra 812 

185.5.     "    Gaorge  West 1123 

1855.       "     Bloodel 630 


Tons. 

1856. 

Ship  Indus 

849 

1865.  Shi| 

1850. 

"     IManilina  Dudley 

873 

1865.      •• 

18i6. 

"    Crown  Point 

1099 

1866.      " 

1857. 

"     Sarah  Newman.. 

909 

1807.      " 

1857. 

"    Josiah  I..  Hale... 

1094 

1808.       " 

18.'-.7. 

"     Eliza.  Cushing... 

888 

1808.      " 

1857. 

"     Black  Hawk 

941 

1809.      " 

1838. 

"    Star  of  Peace 

941 

1809.      " 

1858. 

"    Gaspee 

856 

1871.      " 

1859. 

"    John  Porter 

997 

1872.      " 

1859. 

"     Lucrotia 

896 

1873.       " 

1859. 

"     Charles  H.  Luut. 

998 

1873.      " 

1859. 

"     Albert  Currier... 

1000 

1874.      " 

1860. 

'*    Jacob  Horton.... 

1141 

1874.       " 

18G0. 

*'     Glendower 

1093 

1874.      " 

1861. 

1100 
1144 

1S61. 

"     Whauipoa 

1875.      " 

1S«2. 

1144 

1876.  " 

1877.  " 

ISOJ. 

'*    Winona 

1162 

180.3. 

**    Valparaiso 

1159 

1878.      " 

186:!. 

"    I.ongwood 

1179 

1881.      " 

ISM. 

"     Winced  Hunter.. 

1228 

1882.      " 

1SG4. 

**    Sapphire 

1205 

1883.      •• 

1804. 

"     Elcauo 

1210 

Tons. 

p  Tennyson 1247 

Montana 1269 

United  States 1315 

Garden  Reach 974 

Augusta. 1,320 

.Monterosa 1338 

Whittier 1295 

Importer 1270 

Francunla, 1313 

Nearchus 1288 

Victoria 1319 

Thomas  Dana 1445 

Radiant 1608 

G.  C.  Trufant I'i02 

Harmonia 1498 

Big  Bonanza. 1472 

Dauiel  I.  Tenney.  1086 

Farragut I.';48 

Jabez  Howe lt')48 

Frank  N.  Thayer.  1047 
W.  H.  Lincoln....  1727 

Joliu  Currier 1945 

Mary  L.  Cushing.  1658 


There  are  other  ship-builders,  who,  though  belong- 
ing to  a  later  period,  may  properly  be  referred  to 
here. 

B.  F.  Atkinson  and  J.  T.  Filmore,  as  partners  or 
separately,  have  built,  since  1869,  at  the  ship-yard  on 
Merrimac  Street  at  the  foot  of  Titeomb  Street,  the 
following  vessels : 


Tons. 

Ions. 

1869. 

Bark  Sarah  E.  Kings 

1877. 

Bark  Abbie  Carver 

983 

520 
636 

1878. 
1881. 

*'     Harvard 

Schooner  Cox  &  Green. 

lo:« 

\iV\ 

R-irk   Escort 

591 

1871. 

"     Harvester 

780 

1881. 

"        E.  L.  Ferris... 

590 

1872. 

"     James  G.  Pendle 

1882. 

"        Benj.    Hall.... 

697 

938 
904 
1204 

1883. 
1883. 
1883. 

"        C.  C.  Dame.... 

A.  H.  Cross... 

"        W.  C.  French. 

597 

1R73 

Bark  Wakefield 

358 

1874. 

"    Susan  Gilmore... 

408 

1874. 

"    Edward  Kidder.. 

1114 

1883. 

W.  Moore 

443 

1875. 

",    Albert  Russell.... 

702 

1884. 

J.  C.  Gregory. 

379 

1875. 

Ship  Brown  Brothers. . 

1493 

1886. 

"        M..\.Trundy. 

425 

1870. 

Bark  Haydn  Brown... 

804 

1887. 

"        Sen.  Morgan... 

1877. 

"    William  Hales... 

808 

1887. 

Steamer  Minnesota 

43 

C.  H.  Currier,  George  E.  Currier  and  John  Currier 
(3d),  as  partners,  and  George  E.  Currier  alone,  have 
built,  since  1857,  at  the  ship-yard  at  the  foot  of  Ash- 
land Street,  the  following  vessels. 

The  last  seventeen  were  built  by  George  E.  Currier 
alone. 

Tons, 

18.57.  Schr.  S.Woodbridge 250 

1857.  BrigTimandra 173 

1859.  Bark  Gerniantown 390 

1859.  Schooner  Charmer 116 

1860.  Bark  Porwa 666 

1800.      "    Abdel  Kader 420 

1800.  Schooner  Hortensia....  98 

18til.  BarkSchamyl 417 

1861.  Schooner  E.  H.  Hatfield  170 

1862.  Ship  Marj-  Warren 925 

1863.  "     George  Warren. .     970 

1865.  Bark  J.  H.  Pearson 420 

1866.  ShipTimour 900 

1867.  Bark  Signal 424 

1868.  "     Metis 020 

1868.       "     Agate G49 

1870.  "     Essex  7:!5 

1871.  Schooner  F.  J.  Odiorne    283 


Tons. 

1872. 

Schooner  F.  G.  Dow... 

4U 

1873. 

W.  S.  Jordan. 

600 

1873. 

"        South  Shore... 

426 

1873. 

Bark  John  J.  .Marsh... 

425 

1874. 

Schooner  \V.  H.  Lewis. 

525 

1874. 

W.  B.  Ilerrick 

650 

1874. 

"       H.  Withington 

550 

1875. 

Bark  John  Shepard.... 

675 

1876. 

•'    Obed  Baxter 

916 

1870. 

Scow  New  Era 

200 

1877. 

Bark  11.  G.  Johnson.... 

1080 

1882. 

"     B.  F.  Hunt,  Jr... 

1190 

1882. 

Schooner  Ida  L.  Hull... 

498 

1883. 

"        A.  T.  Stearns. 

608 

1883. 

"        M.  Sherwood.. 

524 

1883. 

**        Jus.  B.  Pace... 

042 

1884. 

"        R.  Esterbi-ook 

C57 

1884. 

"        M.  Andrews... 

615 

1788 
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J.  W.  S.  Colby  and  E. 
1866,  at  the  ship-yard  on 
foot  of  Ashland  Street,  the 

Tons. 

1866.  Schooner  M8tchle«8 99 

1807.         "        Pyrola 135 

18C7.         "        C.  F.  Butler.  .  92 

1868.         "        D.  J.  Adams..  1(13 

1868.  "        C.  A.  Kopca...  IM 

1869.  "  Annio  Hooper  103 
18li9.  •'  F.  A.  Smith...  117 
18C.9.        "        B.  P.  Poore....  127 

1870.  "        Spring  Bird...  124 

1871.  "        Fttu.  Byrnes...  103 

1871.  "        N.  C.  Foster..    125 

1872.  "        Cayonue 130 

George  W.  Jackman,  Jr. 
the  ship-yard  on  Merrimac 
rester  Street,  the  following 


P.  Lunt  have  built,  since 
Merrimac  Street  at   the 
following  vessels: 

Tons. 

1872.  Schooner  J.J.  Houseman  150 

1873.  "         Willie  H.  Lord     134 

1874.  "        F.K..Mckcrson      TO 

1874.  "         J.  L.  Mott 191 

1875.  *'        H.L.  Kewman    115 

1876.  "        E.  F.  Long..,.     150 

1876.  "  E.  M.  Johnson  51 

1877.  "  J.  Johnson l.iO 

1877.  "  San  Bias 101 

1877.  "  K.  Boynton...  45 

1880.  "  J.  Seaverns....  112 

,  has  built,  since  1850,  at 
Street  at  the  foot  of  For- 
vcssels : 


Tons. 

Tons. 

IS.™. 

Bark  Hollander 

.    625 

1858. 

Bark  Said  Ben  Sultan 

330 

1850. 

Ship  Arab 

.     525 

1861. 

"    Nabob 

530 

18.50. 

Bark  Anno  Buckman. 

.     550 

1862. 

U.  S.  Uunboat  Marble- 

1851. 

.     725 
.     100 

1863. 

head 

U.  S,  Steamer  Ascutney 

,'529 

1851. 

Schooner  Lydia 

1040 

18.12. 

Bjirk  Falcon 

.     620 

18(3. 

Biirk  A.  N.  Franklin.. 

425 

18.53. 

Ship  Whistler 

.     820 

1863. 

Brig  Newbury 

220 

1854. 

"    Storni  King 

.  1170 

1864. 

Ship  Fear  Not 

1012 

18,54. 
18.i5. 

1060 

1864 

1075 

"     Charmer 

.  1000 

1866. 

Steamshii)  Ontario 

3000 

1855. 

"     War  Hawk 

.  1060 

1867. 

Steamship  Erie 

3000 

18.i6. 

*'    Daring 

.  1070 

1873. 

Ship  Exporter 

1370 

1857. 

"     Keynard 

1051 

1874. 

"    Reporter 

1352 

1858. 

"     Ueuorou 

.  1040 

1874. 

'*     Landscor 

1421 

Mr.  James  L.  Townsend,  in  connection  with  his 
early  partner,  Wm.  Currier,  built  the  following  ves- 
sels before  1862,  in  a  ship-yard  on  Merrimac  Street 
at  the  foot  of  Ashland  Street,  which  was  in  Newbury 
before  1851  : 


1843. 
1844. 
1844. 
1845. 
184.';. 
1840. 
1k40. 
1817. 
1847. 
1847. 
1848. 
1848. 
1849. 


Tons. 

Ship  Memnon 416 

"    Lancer 420 

"    Tzar 460 

"    Harvard 496 

"    Ariel 660 

"    Eloiso 700 

Bark  Angola 263 

"      May  Queen 300 

"      Arrow 30:1 

"       Swallow 350 

"       Ala 670 

Schooner  Mary  C.  Aniea.  106 

Propeller  Decatur 142 

Bark  Talisman 347 

Ship  liamhler 309 

"       St.  Patrick 898 

Bark  Edward  Koppisch.  260 

Brig  Sloiiserat 170 

"       Alnilra 170 

Ship  Far  West 698 

"       Klchard  Cobdcn....  066 

"       Naomi 647 

"      Amaranth 666 

Knduga 687 

"      ItiK'iiavista 617 

Bark  Criisue 342 


1849. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1862. 
1853. 
185.3. 
1853. 
1853. 
18.54. 
1854. 
1864. 
1854. 
1865. 
18,1.5. 
18i5. 
18.15. 
18.15. 
1856. 
18.10. 
1867. 
1867. 
1857. 
1861. 


Tons 

Ship  Scargo 678 

"      Florida 697 

Bark  Dragon 290 

ShipKacer 1669 

"     Jirah  Perry 436 

"      Russell  Sturgcs 1000 

"      IlighHyor 1196 

"      Constitution 1188 

"      Jabez  Snow 1073 

'*      Droadnaught 1414 

"     Troubadour VM) 

**      Commonwealth 1246 

"      Driver 1.193 

"      Free  Trade 1284 

"      Brewster 986 

"     Courier 664 

"     OldColony 899 

"      Grace  Gordon 781 

"      Oullego   610 

"      Ea»l  Indian 897 

Bark  Algonquin 6,10 

Ship  Eddystono 9.10 

"      Victory 1214 

"      Relna  del  Oceana. 103:1 
*'      Name  unknown...  950 


CHAPTER   CXLVI. 

NEWBURYPORT— (Continued). 

FOURTH    PERIOD. 

JVom  the  Incorporation  af  t)ic  Citij  to  1887. 

The  ward  lines  of  the  city  were  established  as  they 
now  are  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  City  Council 
on  the  10th  of  November,  1876. 

Ward  One  contains  all  the  territory  southejisterly  of 
a  line  beginning  between  129  and  131  Water  Street, 
and  thence  running  on  the  west  side  of  Salem  to 
Purchase  Street,  thence  between  numbers  10  and  12 
Purchase,  crossing  Milk  between  .33  and  35,  and  38 
and  40  to  Newbury  Street,  between  numbers  12  and 
13,  and  thence  on  the  east  side  of  Parsons  to  High 
Street,  and  thence  on  a  straight  line  to  the  southwest 
boundary  of  the  city,  leaving  all  of  the  inhabitants 
on  Salem  Street  in  Ward  One  and  those  on  Parsons 
Street  in  Ward  Two. 

Ward  Two  contains  all  the  territory  northwesterly 
of  the  last-named  line  to  Federal  Street,  including 
all  the  houses  bounded  on  said  street,  and  pursuing  a 
line  southwesterly  from  the  northwest  side  of  said 
street  to  the  bounds  of  the  city. 

Ward  Three  contains  all  the  territory  from  the 
northwesterly  line  ofWard  Two  to  a  line  commencing 
on  the  northwest  side  of  Market  Hall  building,  to 
include  both  sides  of  Inn  Street  and  Tracy's  Court, 
continuing  through  the  centre  of  Park  Street,  cross- 
ing High  and  the  Mall  into  Pond  Street,  taking  in 
the  south  side  of  Pond  Street,  both  sides  of  Hill 
Street  to  Parker  Street,  thence  running  on  the  same 
course  to  the  southerly  bounds  of  the  city. 

Ward  /bur  contains  all  the  territory  from  the  north- 
west boundary  of  Ward  Three  to  a  line  beginning  be- 
tween numbers  146  and  148  Merrimac  Street,  thence 
continuing  on  the  northwest  of  Hoardman  Street,  in- 
cluding all  the  houses  bounding  on  said  street,  in- 
cluding the  house  on  the  southwest  corner  of  said 
street  and  High  Street,  crossing  High  Street  between 
numbers  191  and  195,  and  continuing  on  a  straight 
line  to  the  bounds  of  the  city. 

Ward  Five  contains  all  tlieterriloiy  frdin  the  north- 
west line  of  Ward  Four  to  Ji  line  commencing  at  the 
Merrimac  River  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  wharf 
at  the  foot  of  Broad  Street,  through  the  centre  of 
Broad  Street,  crossing  High  Street  and  continuing  in 
a  straight  line  soutlieast  of  Toppan  Street,  touching 
and  continuing  the  ward  line  of  1866  at  the  house  of 
Wm.  T.  Colman,  leaving  said  Colman's  house  in  Ward 
Five. 

Ward  Six  contains  all  the  territory  northwest  of 
the  last-mentioned  line. 

Until  the  war  of  1861  the  life  of  Newburyport 
was  comparatively  uneventful.     In  its  new  garb  of  .i 
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manufacturing  town  it  was  gradually  assuming  a 
more  prosperous  expression,  and  increasing  in  both 
population  and  wealtli.  In  1852  gas  was  introduced 
into  the  city,  and  tlie  Gas  Company,  of  which  Eben 
F.  Stone  is  treasurer,  meets  both  the  wants  of  the 
people  and  the  expectations  of  its  projectors.  Other 
enterprises  have,  one  after  another,  been  undertaken, 
to  which  reference  must  here  be  made,  though  not  in 
the  order  of  their  initiation.  The  Newburyport  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  the  Xewburyport  and 
Amesbury  Horse  Railroad,  the  Plum  Island  Street 
Railroad,  the  Xewburyport  City  Railroad,  connecting 
tide-water  with  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  the 
coal  pocket  of  the  Philadelphia  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, furnishing  storage  for  coal  destined  for  inland 
markets,  the  Newburyport  Water  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  Har- 
vard Brush  Company,  the  Towle  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, the  A.  F.  Towle  &  Son  Co.,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  silver  and  silver-plated  goods,  the  Victor 
Manufacturing  Company,  the  Chrolithion  Manufac- 
turing Coinpany,  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  the  Newburyport  Quarry  Com- 
pany, the  Merrimac  River  Towing  Company  furnish 
means  of  employing  labor,  most  of  which  were  un- 
known in  the  palmy  days  of  navigation. 

In  addition  to  these  are  the  Bayley  Hat  Company, 
incorporated  in  18(>3,  with  a  capital  of  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars,  of  which  Benjamin  Hale  is  presi- 
dent and  John  .James  Currier,  treasurer,  and  the 
daily  product  of  which  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  dozen 
fur  and  wool  hats,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  per  year;  and  the  shoe  factories 
of  E  P.  Dodge  and  Nathan  Dodge,  which  employ 
nearly  one  thousand  hands,  and  under  the  manage- 
ment of  their  enterprising  and  skillful  owners  have, 
within  a  very  limited  period,  advanced  from  small 
beginnings  to  large  and  profitable  industries. 

In  1859  the  death  of  Henry  Johnson,  one  of  the 
earliest  mayors  of  the  city,  occurred.  He  was  chosen 
mayor  in  1852,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Caleb  Cushing,  and  he  again  served  in  1853. 
Mr.  John.son  was  the  son  of  Capt.  Nicholas  Johnson, 
and  was  born  in  Newburyport  October  4,  1796.  His 
mother  was  Mary  Perkins,  fcister  of  Jacob  Perkins, 
the  inventor,  who  has  been  referred  to  in  this  narra- 
tive. He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  in 
1831  and  '32,  '46,  '47,  48,  '49,  '50,  '51,  and  during 
the  last  years  of  life  was  pre.sident  of  the  Jlerchants' 
Bank.  He  was  extensively  engaged  in  navigation, 
and  was  often  an  associate  of  John  N.  Cushing,  Sr., 
in  the  owner-hip  of  vessels.     He  died  March  13,  1859. 

In  1861  the  death  of  Moses  Davenport,  another  ex- 
mayor  of  the  city,  occurred.  Mr.  Davenport  belonged 
to  a  family  long  associated  with  Newburyport.  "Wil- 
liam Davenport  was  born  in  Boston  in  1717,  removed 
to  that  town  in  early  life  and  married,  in  1740,  Sarah 
Gerrish.  He  was  captain  of  a  company  under  Gen. 
Wolfe  at  the  capture  of  Quebec,  in  1759.     Upon  his 


return  ho  established  the  Wolfe  Tavern,  in  1762, 
where  he  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  An- 
thony, who  was  the  grandfather  of  Moses.  Anthony 
finally  went  into  business  at  the  head  of  Ferry  wharf 
and  took  his  son  John,  the  father  of  Moses,  into  part- 
nership. Moses  was  born  February  14,  180(i,  and  was 
brought  up  in  the  dry -goods  businc-s,  in  which  he 
continued  until  about  1848,  when,  having  become  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  navigation,  he  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  commercial  affairs.  He  was 
one  of  the  chief  owners  of  the  ship  "  Gen.  Harrison," 
410  tons,  built  in  1840;  the  ship  "Ocean  Ciueen," 
824  tons,  built  in  1847  ;  the  ship  "  Charles  Hill,"  700 
tons,  built  in  1849  ;  the  ship  "  Parthenia,"  849  tons, 
built  in  1852  ;  the  ship  "  Moses  Davenport,"  899  tons, 
built  in  1855  ;  and  the  ship  "  Star  of  Peace,'"  941  tons, 
built  in  1858.  He  was  active,  prompt,  methodical 
and  bore  a  stainless  reputation  as  a  merchant  and  a 
man.  He  w.is  president  of  the  Mechanics' Bank,  a 
Representative  in  the  Legislature  in  1852  and  '53,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  in  1841  and '44, 
and  mayor  of  the  city  in  1854  and  '55,  and  in  1861 
his  death,  February  18th  of  that  year. 

William  Cushing,  another  ex-mayor,  died  in  1875. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  N.  Cushing  and  half-brother 
of  the  late  Caleb  Cushing.  He  was  born  in  August, 
1823,  and  fitted  for  college  at  the  school  kept  by  Elias 
Nason  in  the  Newburyport  Academy  building,  now  a 
dwelling-house  opposite  the  head  of  Fair  Street.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1843,  and  afterwards  visited 
the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Oregon.  On  his  return  he 
became  associated  in  business  with  his  father  and  his 
brother,  John  N.  Cushing,  and  after  the  death  of  his 
father  continued  in  mercantile  business  with  his 
brother.  Mr.  Cushing  was  president  of  the  Ocean 
Bank,  and  was  four  times  elected  mayor  of  the  city, 
serving  in  1856,  '57,  '58,  and  the  fourth  time  declining 
to  serve.  In  1871  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 
He  was  universally  beloved  and  respected  by  his  fel- 
1  .w-townsmen,  who  were  always  ready  to  support  him 
for  any  public  position  he  was  willing  to  accept.  He 
died  at  Newburyport  Friday,  October  15,  1875. 

Capt.  Wdliam  Graves,  another  ex-mayor,  died 
about  1877.  He  was  a  shipmaster  in  early  life  and 
afterwards  become  an  owner  and  manager  of  vessels. 
At  a  still  later  period  he  became  interested  in  manu- 
facturing, and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  been 
many  years  treasurer  of  the  Bartlett  Mills.  At  the 
organization  of  the  city,  in  1851,  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  School  Board,  and  in  1866  served  as 
mayor.  He  was  an  agreeable  and  afl'able  man,  popu- 
lar with  his  fellow-citizens,  and  worthy  of  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  which  he  possessed. 

The  death  of  Eldridge  G.  Kelley,  another  ex- 
mayor,  occurred  about  five  years  since.  Dr.  Kelley 
married  the  daughter  of  Edward  S.  Rand,  and  lived 
while  mayor,  in  the  house  formerly  of  Timothy  Dex- 
ter. The  house  was  remodeled  by  him,  and  the 
grounds  were  improved.    In  early  life  he  was  adentist> 
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but  relinquished  professional  business  and  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  tlie  gratification  of  horticultural 
astes.  Ho  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  liS73 
and  maj'or  in  1871.  After  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  office  he  went  to  Europe  and  there  died. 

The  death  of  Isaac  H.  Boardman,  another  ex- 
mayor,  occurred  during  the  year  1887.  He  was  at 
one  time  extensively  engaged  in  the  cod  fisheries, 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  last  owner  of  a  Bank 
fisherman  in  Xewburyport.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Selectmen  in  1840  and  1841,  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1842,  1844  and  1852. 
He  was  also  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  State-  Senate, 
and  served  as  mayor  in  18()3.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  president  of  the  Merchants'  National 
Ban  if. 

A  slcetrh  of  Caleb  Gushing,  the  fir.it  mayor  of  the 
city,  whose  death  occurred  at  Newbury  port,  on  Thurs- 
day, January  2,  1879,  may  be  found  in  the  second 
chapter  of  this  work,  relating  to  the  Bench  an<i  Bur 
of  Essex  C'ounly,  and  of  course  needs  no  repetition 
here. 

Few  towns  or  cities  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  more 
benefactions  than  Newburyport.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  special  note  that  so  many  of  its  sons  at 
home  and  abroad  acquired  wealth.  But  while  in 
many  towns,  those  who  have  gone  out  and  acquired 
higher  social  positi^tn  as  well  as  large  fortunes,  are 
often  reluctant  to  revive  memories  of  poorer  days,  the 
sons  of  Newburyport  seem  to  have  always  retained 
their  afl'ection  for  their  early  home  and  to  have  re- 
membered it  with  substantial  gifts  in  their  dying 
hours.  Some  of  these  benefactions  have  already 
been  mentioned  in  sketches  of  the  benefactors.  There 
are  others  which  ought  to  be  referred  to. 

Moses  Atkinson,  of  Newburyport,  who  died  in  1814, 
made  the  following  provision  in  his  will: 

"  I  Kivo  to  tlio  school  ilistrict  to  which  I  belong,  toward  tlio  Bupport  of 
a  school  for  rca<liii|;,  wntinj,  arithmmic  liiid  KnglUli  Kniiniimr,  Jifter  tlif 
paytiK'iit  of  the  neveral  IcpicicH  herein  ahovc  bequeathe*!,  alt  the  money 
and  noti«  which  my  Maid  « ifo  shall  leave  unexpondod,  except  the  la«t 
article  in  the  flist  clanso  of  this  in'-trumcnl ;  also  abont  ten  acres  of  salt 
nuirHh,  situate  in  Satishnry  in  saiil  county  ;  also  abont  seventeen  acres  of 
land  In  said  Newbury,  liiinR  part  of  my  homestead  ;  also  three  and  three- 
fourths  cow  riKhts  in  the  general  pasturo  In  saiil  Newbury  ;  also  about 
four  acres  of  pasture  land  in  Bigd  Newbury.  .  .  .  .Ml  the  said  bequests  to 
be  under  the  direction  of  a  cuuiinitloo  to  bo  chosen  by  a  minority  of  the 
loKally  quallfled  voters  in  said  district  in  the  month  of  .\prll,  annually 
forever." 

By  liie  will  of  Margaret  Atwood,  who  died  in  1832, 
"an  annual  legacy"  of  twenty  dollars  was  left  in  aid 
of  the  infant-school  of  Newburyport. 

!5y  the  will  of  John  Rromfield,  of  Boston,  who  died 
in  1849,  it  was  provided  tiiat 

"  The  snm  of  nn,0(in  bo  Invested  at  Interesl  In  the  Hospital  Life  In- 
surance C.jnipany  In  the  city  of  lioston.  so  and  In  such  manner  as  that 
the  selectmen  or  other  duly  authorized  agents  of  the  town  of  Newbnry- 
imrl  for  Ihu  time  behif  nuiy  nnnua'ly  receive  the  Interest  which  shall 
accnie  or  U'come  payal.l..  fur  or  in  res|iect  of  said  dejiosit ;  and  I  direct 
that  by  or  in  behalf  ..fsiid  town,  the  interest  so  received  shall  Ik- an- 
nually ex| drd,  one. half  in  kei.pinc  the  slile.walUs  In  the  public  streets 

uf  uld  town  Id  good  order,  and  the  other  half  in  the  planlinK  and  pre- 


serving trees  in  said  streets,  for  the  embellishing  and  ornament  ing  of 

said  streets  for  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants." 

By  the  will  of  Rev.  William  Horton,  who  died  in 
1SG3,  it  was  provided  that  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
and  mother  the  city  of  Newburyport  should  be  his 
residuary  legatee  to  the  extent  of  one-quarter  for  the 
purchase  of  land  and  for  the  erection  of  a  commo- 
dious almshouse. 

Uniler  the  provisions  of  the  will  of  Mathias  Plant 
Sawyer,  of  Boston,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars 
was  paid  to  the  municipal  authorities  of  Newbury- 
port, of  which  the  income  was  directed  to  be  paid 
annually  to  persons  having  the  control  of  the  public 
Library. 

By  the  will  of  .Tohn  M.  Bradbury,  of  Ii>s\vich,  son 
of  Ebenezer  Bradbury,  of  Newburyport,  who  died  in 
1876,  a  further  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  was  given 
to  the  Public  Library. 

In  1865  a  number  of  i)ublic-spirited  citizens  and 
former  residents  subscribed  a  sum  of  money,  and  pur- 
chasing the  Tracy  mansion,  on  State  Street,  at  a  cost 
of  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  conveyed  it  to  the  city  for 
a  public  library  building.  The  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars  remaining  of  the  subscription  after  the  pur- 
chase of  the  estate  was  paid  over  to  Edward  S.  Mose- 
ly,  Caleb  Gushing  and  Henry  G.  Perkins,  trustees, 
the  income  thereof  to  be  expended  in  the  repair  of 
the  library  building  or  its  general  maintenance. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1870,  William  C.  Todd  gave 
to  the  Public  Library  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dol- 
lars annually,  for  a  term  of  years,  to  be  expended  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  ])ul)lic  reading-room  in  the 
library  building. 

By  the  will  of  Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Follansbee,  of  Salem, 
daughter  of  Thomas  M.  Follansbee,  of  Newburyport, 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  was  given  to  the 
city,  the  income  to  be  expended  in  the  purcha.se  of 
fuel  for  di.ttribution  among  the  worthy  poor. 

By  the  generosity  of  John  S.  Toppan,  of  New  Yorki 
son  of  Jerry  Toppan,  of  Newburyport,  the  handsome 
gateway  to  Oak  Hill  Cemetery  was  furnished. 

By  the  will  of  Joseph  A.  Frothinghara,  of  New- 
buryport, who  died  in  1880,  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars  was  given  to  the  Public  Library,  the  income 
to  be  used  in  the  purcba-e  of  books. 

The  following  clause  in  the  will  of  Mrs.  Eunice 
Atkinson  Currier,  who  died  June  17,  1873,  explains 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  property  now  known 
as  "Atkinson  Common,'' was  devised  to  the  city  of 
Newburyp<irt : 

"  .\nd  whereas  I  desire  to  leave  some  festimoDial  of  my  regard  for 
my  nalive  place,  and  to  have  as  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  my 
father,  the  late  Matthew  Atkinson,  the  last  of  whose  family  I  am,  a 
piece  »»f  land  in  the  city  of  Newburyport  to  be  used  as  a  H'ommon'  pnblio 
and  free  to  all  the  iiduibitants  of  said  city,  and  to  be  known  forever 
as  the  *  Atkinson  Comnum  ;' therefore  u(Kjn  the  express  coiulition  th'at 
my  wishes  in  regald  to  snid  Common  are  fully  carried  out  by  the  city 
council  of  Newburyport;  1  do  give  and  tievise  to  the  city  of  Newbury- 
port a  lot  of  land,  infield  and  pasture,  situate  in  said  city,  between 
High  street  and  Merrimac  street,  and  bpt%veen  land  of  the  late  Wni.  C. 
Merrill  on  Uigh  street  and  Mose«  I>.  Chase  on  Dexter  street,  and  ai^oln- 
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Ing  lanil  of  Tltoiiina  Morrell,  Jr.,  on  Merrimuc  etrot't,  so  long  as  the 
same  fliall  bo  tieetl  aa  a  coiuiuoii,  as  uforesaid  ;  and  I  do  al^o  with  in- 
leutioiis  as  ufurfNiid  give  unddoviso  to  tho  siiiU  city  of  Newtnirypurt,  so 
long  as  tlie  sinu>  sliall  lit'  used  as  a  Coninion,  as  afore^id  another  lot  of 
luiid,  situated  on  High  street  in  said  city  and  ni>tiriy  opposlio  the  ufure 
mentioned  field  and  pasture  lots,  and  dowcriluMl  as  lying  between  land  of 
the  late  KoUTt  Dodgo  and  land  of  (Jeorgo  Hoof;  and  I  Anther  will  and 
dechtrn  with  the  intention  of  creuling  a  Common,  as  aforesaid,  that  my 
executor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  boani  of  mayor  and  aUler- 
nien  of  Nowburyiwrt  may  sell  this  lust-named  lot  (and  in  this  caso  my 
wish  is  that  it  first  be  offered  at  private  sale  to  the  heii's  of  the  lute 
Robert  Podgi*  for  a  reasonable  sum)  and  with  the  proceeds  of  said  sale 
may  purchase  a  lot  now  owned  by  heirs  of  the  late  \Vm.  0.  Merrill  on 
nigh  street  and  contiguous  to  the  afore-named  field  and  pnsture  lot,  to 
be  added  tliereto  as  a  part  of  said  common,  or  iu  the  event  said  lot  of 
said  heirs  of  Merrill  cnunot  l»e  purchased  at  a  reasonable  smn,  then  the 
said  pivceeds,  or  any  surplus  remaining  ufter  said  purchase,  shall  be 
|)aid  to  the  city  treasurer  in  trust,  to  be  applied  to  the  geneml  improve- 
ment of  said  common.  And  the  above  devises  of  lanil  to  the  city  of 
Newburyport  are  upon  the  express  condition  that  the  said  city  council 
ehall  fornmlly  accept  the_same  within  one  >ear  after  my  decease,  ngree- 
ing  to  comply  with  the  conditions,  wishes  and  requests  herein  made  and 
expre^cd.  It  is  my  wish  and  request  that  no  hospital,  almshouse,  asy- 
lum, school-house,  or  any  building  that  may  be  offensive  to  the  neigh- 
Iwrhootl,  shall  be  erected  on  said  common,  and  that  no  public  street  be 
laid  out  or  cause  to  pass  through  tlia  s;ime  ;  ami  in  case  the  city  council 
of  Newburyport  shall  fail  to  comply  with  all  the  ufore-named  condi- 
.  tiuus,  wishesand  requests,  then  and  from  tliat  time  the  aforesaid  lots  of 
laud  shall  revert  to  Joseph  Atkinson,  of  Newbury,  in  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont, and  I  give  and  devise  the  saine^  in  that  event,  to  him,  his  heirs 
and  assigns  forever." 

After  this  digression  from  the  current  of  this  nar- 
rative, we  come  to  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  in  which 
the  record  of  Newburyport  was  no  less  patriotic  than 
in  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

As  is  well  known,  on  Monday,  the  loih  of  April, 
1861,  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  Presi- 
dent issued  a  call  for  seventy-five  thousand  troops  to 
suppress  the  insurrection.  The  Third,  Fourth,  Sixth 
and  Eighth  Ma.'^sachusetts  Regiments  were  ordered 
from  headquarters  in  Boston,  to  muster  forthwith  on 
Boston  Common.  The  Eighth  was  an  Essex  County 
regiment,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Munroe. 
The  Cushing  Guards,  of  Newburyport,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Albert  W.  Bartlett,  was  Com- 
pany A  in  that  regiment.  Captain  Bartlett  received 
his  orders  by  telegraph  at  3.30  p.m.  on  Monday,  and 
at  once  ordering  his  carriage,  served  before  dark  a 
summons  upon  his  entire  command  to  meet  that 
evening  in  the  armory.  All  necessary  arrangements 
were  made  for  departure  the  next  morning,  and  on 
Tuesday  the  company  left  Boston  with  its  regiment 
for  AVashington.  Its  service  expired  at  the  end  of 
three  months.  The  experiences  of  this  regiment  are 
well  known.  Its  journey  to  Perryville,  in  Maryland, 
its  passage  by  steamer  to  Annapolis,  after  the  discov- 
ery that  the  railroad  to  Baltimore  had  been  destroyed, 
ita  rescue  of  the  ''Constitution,"  its  occupation  of  the 
railroad  station,  and  its  repair  of  engines  and  tracks 
of  the  railroad  leading  to  Annajmlis  Junction  have 
all  become  parts  of  imperishable  history.  On  the 
return  of  this  company  it  was  received  by  the  Vet- 
eran Artillery  Association  and  a  salute  was  fired  on 
the  arrival  of  the  train.  The  following  ode,  in  honor 
of  the  occasion,  was  written  by  Anne  G.  Hale,  of 
Newburyport : 


"  (Jo  forth  with  shout  and  song  to  meet 

The  patriots  home  returning  I 
Be  every  star  upon  our  flag 

With  brightest  lustro  burning, 
To  honor  those  whoso  noble  hearts, 

Fair  Freedom's  weal  embracing, 
Their  life-blood  oflered  for  the  blot 

Its  ruddy  stripes  defacing  I 

*'  And  vie  we  proudly  to  extend 

A  welcome  rich  and  royal 
To  greet  the  kingly  souls  who  sped, 

With  a  devotion  loyal, 
When  liercefit  dangers  threatened  us, 

The  nation's  cry  obeying  ; 
Their  young  lives— all  that  life  holds  dear— 

Upon  her  altar  laying. 

"  No  timid  dastards,  tarried  they, — 

Awaiting  culls  to  glory 
Till  bright  the  cloud  of  baTtle  hung 

O'er  fields  of  victory  gory  ; — 
But,  first  and  foremost  hastened  on, 

Nor  once  from  duty  swerving. — 
Their  courage  high,  their  prowess  bold, 

Less  valiant  brothers  nerving. 

"  Brave,  generous,  just  and  true  we  know 

Our  country's  first  defenders — 
A  Massachusetts  soldier  now 

Her  good  name  ne'er  surrenders  I 
The  same  upon  her  laureled  heighta, 

The  blue  Potomac  warding, 
As  were  our  grandsires,  years  ago. 

Our  bays  and  rivers  guarding. 

*'  So  lift  our  banner  high  to  day. 

Made  brighter  by  their  story, 
■     And  cry  '  God  bless  them  one  and  all — 
Redeemers  of  its  glory  1' 
The  soUlier-hids  of  sixty-one,— 

We  will  their  memory  treasure, 
And  pray  '  where'er  their  fortunes  Ifad, 
God  bless  tliem  without  measure  !'  " 

The  next  company  which  left  Newburyport  for  the 
war  was  the  McOiellan  Guard,  which,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Luther  Dame,  left  iMassachusetts 
June  27,  1861,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Eleventh  Reg- 
iment. It  took  part  in  the  engagements  at  Bull  Run, 
Yorktown,  W^illiamsburg,  Fair  Oaks,  Savage  Station, 
Glendale,  Malvern  Hill,  Bristoe  Station,  Second  Bull 
Run,  Chantilly,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellors vi lie, 
Gettysburg,  Wilderness,  Kelly's  Ford,  Locust  Grove, 
Spottsylvania,  Petersburg,  Strawberry  Plains,  Deep 
Bottom,  Poplar  Spring  Church,  Boydtown  Road, 
North  Anna  and  Cold  Harbor — twenty-four  battles 
in  all. 

The  next  company  entering  the  service  was  Com- 
pany B,  of  the  Thirty-filth  Regiment,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Albert  W.  Bartlett.  It  was 
mustered  into  the  service  August  21,  1802,  and  was 
mustered  out  June  9,  1865.  It  was  in  the  engage- 
ments of  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Jackson,  Camp- 
bell Station,  Knoxville,  Spottsylvania,  North  Anna, 
Cold  Harbor,  Wei  don  Railroad,  South  Mountain, 
Vicksburg,  Poplar  Spring  Church,  Hatcher's  Run, 
Fort  Sedgwick,  Fort  Mahone  and  Petersburg. 

The  next  company  was  Company  A,  of  the  Forty- 
eighth  Regiment,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
C.  M.  Woodward.     The  regiment  was  commanded  by 
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Colonel  Eben  F.  Stone,  of  Xewburyport,  and  was  en- 
listed for  nine  months'  service.  It  lelt  the  .State 
December  27,  18G2,  and  served  in  the  assaults  on  Port 
Hudson  and  Djnaldsonville.  Other  companies  and 
individual  enlistments  followed,  furnishing  Xewbury- 
port  men  for  the  Eighth  Regiment,  Third  Battalion  of 
Riflenien  and  Third  Unattached  Company,  all  for 
three  months;  the  Si.xtieth  Regiment,  fur  one  hundred 
days;  the  Eighth  Regiment,  Forty-fifth  and  Forty- 
Eighth  Regiments  for  nine  months;  thet^ixty-first  and 
Sixty-second  Regiments  for  one  year ;  the  Ninth, 
Eleventh,  Twelfth,  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth,  Nine- 
teenth, Twentieth,  Twenty-second,  Twenty-third, 
Twenty-fourth, Twenty  sixth, Twenty-eighth,  Twenty- 
ninth,  Thirticlli,  Tliirty-iirst,  Thirty-second,  Tliirty- 
fifth,  Fortieth,  Fifty-fourth,  Fifty-sixth,  Fifty-seventh 
and  Fifty-ninth  Regiments  for  three  years ;  the  Fourth, 
Fifth,  Ninth,  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Batteries  of 
light  artillery  for  three  years ;  the  First,  Second, 
Third  aud  Fourth  Regiments  of  heavy  artillery  for 
three  years;  the  First  Battalion  of  heavy  artillery  for 
three  years;  the  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Regiments  of  cavalry  for  three  years ;  the  For- 
tieth and  Forty-eighth  New  York,  the  First  Company 
of  sharp-shooters  for  three  years;  and  the  Veteran 
Eeserve  Corps,  the  Regular  Army,  the  United  States 
Veteran  Volunteers  and  the  United  States  Colored 
Troops. 

The  whole  Lumber  of  enlistments  in  the  army 
credited  to  Newburyport  was  thirteen  hundred  and 
forty-three,  including  two  colonels,  one  chaplain,  one 
adjutant,  fifteen  cajitains,  twenty-three  lieutenants, 
one  sergeant-major,  sixty-eight  sergeants,  one  com- 
missary-sergeant, eighty-eiglit  corporals,  eighteen 
musicians,  one  artificer,  one  blacksmith,  one  saddler, 
one  wagoner,  and  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-one 
privates.  Be>ides  these  there  were  two  hundred  and 
forty-two  enlistments  in  the  navy  credited  to  New- 
buryjiort,  making  the  total  number  of  credits  fifteen 
hundred  and  eighty-five. 

Immediately  after  the  dei)arture  of  the  firet  volun- 
teers, sewing  and  knitting  circles  were  formed  by  the 
ladies,  and  these,  with  other  associations  subsequently 
formed,  did  much  to  relieve  the  soldiers  from  discom- 
fort. One  of  the  circles  was  formed  in  the  south  |)art 
of  the  city,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Pettin- 
pell,  and  another  by  the  Misses  Aubin  and  her  friends. 
A  knitting  circle  was  formed  in  October,  18C1,  under 
whose  direction,  before  the  15th  of  that  month, 
two  hundred  pairs  of  socks  and  fifty  blankets  were 
sent  to  Dr.  Elliott,  of  St.  Louis,  in  response  to  an  ap- 
peal sent  by  him  to  New  England.  The  Rev.  S.  J. 
Spalding,  in  an  interesting  series  of  articles  on  New- 
buryport in  the  Rebellion,  published  in  the  yewburi/- 
porl  Ihrald,  says,  that  "  parish  sewing  circles  turned 
their  activity  to  the  aid  of  the  soldiers,  and  from 
Chain  Bridge  to  the  Oldtown  Church  our  women 
were  busy  in  the  preparation  of  articles  for  the  boys 
in  the  army.'' 


He  also  says  that  "on  Tuesday,  August  16,  1862, 
a  public  meeting  of  the  ladies  was  called  at  the  City 
Hall,  and  the  Soldiers'  Relief  Association  was  formed, 
and  Mrs.  John  C.  March  was  elected  president.  This 
society  collected  in  c;ish  during  the  three  years  of 
its  existence,  $12,714,21,  and  the  boxes  sent  to  the 
army  between  August  14,  1862,  and  July  28,  1865, 
contained  3222  cotton  shirts,  1589  flannel  shirts,  2522 
pairs  of  woolen  socks,  781  pairs  of  drawers.  286  dress- 
ing gowns,  2700  bandages,  5258  handkerchiefs,  3100 
towels,  562  pairs  of  slippers,  1666  comfort  bags,  1120 
packages  of  farina,  etc.,  1859  boxes  of  condensed  milk, 
cocoa  and  broma,  238  pounds  of  tea  and  sugar,  2031 
bottles  of  wine,  and  287  bottles  of  cologne.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  total  amount  of  money  and  articles 
appropriated  was  about  $30,000."  At  the  close  of  the 
war  an  unexpended  balance  of  about  $1500  remained, 
which  has  been  distributed  in  charities  to  the  needy 
children  of  soldiers. 

Nor  was  the  city  in  its  municipal  capacity  back- 
ward in  its  efforts  to  furnish  soldiers,  by  the  payment 
of  bounties,  and  by  promised  protection  and  care  of 
soldiers'  families.  The  war  debt  of  the  city  reached 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand 
dollars,  and  no  man  murmured  at  the  increased  taxa- 
tion which  it  involved.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
Newburyport  men  who  were  killed  or  who  died  in  the 
war,  taken  from  the  files  of  the  Kewburyport  Herald  : 

Capl.  Mbcrt  W.  Barllitt,  Co.  A,  SIh  Kfgt.;  killed  at  Antietam  Sept.  17, 

1862. 
Capt.  Goodwin  A.  Stone,  2d  Mass.  Cav.;  died  at  Washington  from  wounds 

.luly  18,  18M. 
Lieut.  Jolin  L.  I'orloy,  4th  Maaa.  Car.;  died  of  jrollow  fever  nt  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  while  prisoner,  November  15,  1864. 
Capt.  O.war  R.  LivinRalon,  11th  V.  S.  Col.  H.  A.;  lost  at  sea  Nov.  14,  '05. 
Lient.  .lohn  Dunn,  Co.  A,  ITtli  ISegt.;  died  Juno  3,  lsti5. 
Lieut.  Dean  It.  JIartin,  Co.  B,  3d  MiUB.  Cav.;  killed  at  Sabine  Cl'osa-Roads 

Apr.  8,  l«(i4. 
Sergt.  Moses  C.  Bartlett,  Co.  B,  3.')lh  Kegt. ;  killed  at  Petereburg  July  30, 

1864. 
Sergt.  James  \V.  Bartlelt,  Co.  A,  a'llh  Regt.;  died  of  wounds  Juno  6,  I8G4. 
Kdward  T.  Bennett,  Cki.  B,  4Sth  Uegt.;  killed  atDonaldsonvilte  June  13, 

186.1. 
James  L.  Harno8,  Co.  A,  18lh  Regl. ;  killed  at  Fredericksburg  Dec.  13,  '62. 
Fred.  D.  Dallou,  Co.  B,  40th  N.  Y.  Hegt.;  killed  at  Fredericksburg  Dec. 

13,  IS62. 
Wni.  II.  Brichor,  Co.  B,  40th  N.  Y.  Regt ;  killed  at  S|)otl8}lv«iiia  May  1-', 

1864. 
John  Black,  Co.  C,  11th  Regt.;  died  at  Newburyport  Aug.  29, 18D2. 
Coip.  Wm.  C.  Colby,  Co.  B,  :i6lh  Regt.;  di.Kl  of  wounds  Sept.  17,  1862. 
Kzra  Currier,  Co.  B,  3.-.tli  Regt.;  died  March  0,  1864. 
Albert  F,.  Cresiy,  Co.  B,  40th  X.  Y.  Rect. ;  killed  at  Fair  Oaks  May  31,  '62. 
Joseph  Cossar,  Co.  B,  3ith  Rcgt.;<lied  uf  wounils  Sept.  17,  186.'. 
Corp.  Ebenez.cr  Crossy,  I'o.  A.  17th  Regt  ;  died  at  Xewbeni  Nov.30, 1802. 
Cbarle.^  A.  Chesley,  Co.  D,  17th  Regt.;  died  in  North  Carolina  May  28,  '6*. 
George  W.  Colby,  Co.  B,  UUli  lU-gt.;  died  of  wounds  Oct.  S,  1862. 
Jaine»  M.  Collyer,  Co.  B,  llth  ReKt.;died  Nov.  18,1862. 
I.iH.nanl  W.  Colman,  Co.  A,  Ist  Moss.  Cav.  (grave  No.  10) ;  died  a  prisoner 

nt  Anilersonvllle  Nov.  6,  1864. 
Christopher  C.  (\inklin,  Co.  A,  4iith  Regt.;  killed  Fob.  10,  1864. 
Rufus  W.  Chaniller,  Co.  II,  :i2d  Regt.;  died  at  Washington  Jan.  10,  '63. 
John  Cotton,  Co.  I,  .lOth  Regt.;  dieil  of  w..und8  Oct.  22,  1864. 
Kvans  Covington,  Co.  A,  Mlb  Regt.;  died  Sept.  2.'.,  1S64. 
Joseph  Couillianl,  Co.  B,  4l|lli  N.  V.  Regl.;  killed  at  Gettysburg  July,  '63. 
Albert  W.  Davenport,  Co.  B,  .^■)th  Uegt. ;  drowned  nt  Fredericksburg  Jan. 

22,  186:1. 
Corp.  Edward  D.  Dodge,  Co.  B,  ;l.'ilh  Regl.;  diodnt  CrabOrchard  Dec. '63. 
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Jacob  F.  DoTO,  Co.  A,  Sfith  Rcgt.;  died  of  wounds  April  15,  ISOl. 

AllKTt  Drown,  Co.  A,  17tli  Rcgt.;  died  iil  Jlorohoad  City  Fub.  H,  18M. 

.Miclinol  F.  Di'viiU',  Co.  11,  Hill  Uegt.;  iliod  of  wounds  Juno  .1,  18G2. 

Amos  Dove,  Co.  C,  Ulli  Kogl.;  died  of  wouiub  Jtiircli  },  1804. 

Sowell  Dennett,  Co.  I),  4th  Mttw.  Cav.;  died  «t  .VnimpoliH  April  1,  1805. 

Corp.  Wni.  Doj-le,  Co.  I),  2SHi  Uegt.-,  dipd  ut  Hilton  Hoarf  Feb.  28,  1802. 

Chiirles  Dolanty,  Co.  I,  ;iilth  Kegt.;  died  Doc.  5,  1802. 

John  Devereus,Jr.,  nuvy,  ''Colorado  ;"died  at  Now  Orleans  Oct.  13, 1802. 

J.  W.  Docknian,  Co.  B,4ath  N.  Y.  Ilogl.;  killed  at  Bull  Uiin  July21,'  01. 

Corp.  Charles  T.  Kmery,  Co.  G,  48th  N.  Y.  Regt.;  died  at  Andorsonvillo 

Sept.  2),  1801. 
John  L.  Foss,  Co  B,  19lh  Kegt  :  killed  at  Antietani  Sept.  17,  1802. 
John  E.  Konlds,  Co,  A,  llth  Kegt.;  died  prisoner  at  Augusta  April  30, '04. 
Wm.  C.  Forbes,  Co.  H,  '.id  JIass.  H.  A.;  died  at  Newburyport  Nov. '.),  '04. 
Samuel  Fowler,  Co.  1,  ri,'>th  Regt.;  died  Oct.  20,  18(3. 
Euos  noyd,  Co.  C,  ITIli  Itegt.;  died  at  Greensboro',  N.  C,  June  20, 1865. 
James  Gray,  Co.  A,  3oth  Regt. ;  died  of  wounds  Sept.  29,  1864. 
Elbridge  Graves,  Co.  A,  4dth  Regt.;  died  of  wounds  Dec.  10,  1802. 
John  M.  T.  Goodwin,  Co.  M,  2d  Mass.  II.  A.,  died  at  Newborn  Jan.  17, 

1865. 
Goorgo  S.  Hewlett,  Co.  H,  llth  Regt.;  died  of  wounds  May  0,  1802. 
Corp.  Whitman  Holmes,  Co.  B,  4  Ith  N.  Y.  Regt.;  died  at  Falmouth,  Va., 

June  30,  1863. 
Daniel  P.  Howard,  Co.  B,  19th  Regt.;  killed  at  Fredericksburg  Dec.  13, 

1862. 
David  B.  Hinkloy,  Co.  B,  35th  Regt.;  killed  at  Antiotam  Sept.  17,  1802. 
George  W.  Ilodgdon,  Co.  B,  3oth  Begt.;  killed  at  Antietani  Sept.  17,  '62. 
Tliaddous  Houston,  Co.  A,  48th  Regt.;  died  at  Baton  Rouge  April  22,  '63. 
George  H.  Jackman,  Co.  I,  2:!d  Regt.;  killed  at  Drurys  Bluff  May,  1864. 
Corp.  Wm.  U.  Jackman,  Co.  B,  4Sth  R^gt.;  died  at  Baton  Rouge  April 

28,  isia. 
Joseph  A.  Jewett,  Co.  I,  30th  Regt.;  died  at  Now  Orleans  Aug.  1,  1862. 
Patrick  Kallou,  Co.  M,  2d  Mass.  U.  A.;  died  at  Newbern  Oct.  3,  1804. 
Jere  Long,  Co.  B,  35th  Regt;  killed  at  .Antietani  Sept.  17, 1862. 
Corp   Joseph  W.  Lunt,  Co.  B,  35th  Regt.;  died  May  30,  1865. 
Richard  K.  Lunt,  Co.  A,  48tli  Regt.  ;  killed  at  Port  Hudson  June  14, 

1863. 
Alfred  Lee,  Co.  A,  2d  Mass.  Cav. ;  died  at  Vienna,  Va.,  April  7,  1864. 
Charles  M.   Littletiold,   sergt.,  Co.   £,  4th  Mass.  Cav. ;  died  at  Forts- 
mouth,  Va.,  August  2,  1864. 
Wallace  B.  Littlefleld,  Co.  M,  4th  JIaas.  H.  A.  ;  died  at  Fort  William, 

Va.,  Feb.  20,  1865. 
Jeremiah  Lynch,   Co.   0,  22d  Regt.;  died  at  Andersonville    Sept.  15, 

1864. 
Frederick  G.  Lunt,  Corp.,  Co.  H,  OUth  Regt.  ;  died  at  Indianapolis  Oct. 

3,  1864. 
Wm.  D.  Lee,  Co.  E,  llth  Regt. ;  died  at  City  Point,  Va.,  Dec.  28,  1864. 
Alicbael  U.  Leary,  Co.  H,  llth  Regt. ;  died  at    Newburyport  Sept.  fi, 

1864. 
George  W.  Littlefleld,  Co.  I,  30th  Regt. ;  died  April  16,  1863. 
Dennis  Leary,  navy,  "  Brooklyn  ;"  lost  at  sea,  1802. 
George  W.  Mace,  Co.  C,  10th   Regt. ;  killed  at  White  Oak  Swamp,  Juno 

30,  1862. 
Patrick  Monaliaii,   Co.  F,   19th  Begt. ;  killed    at   White  Oak  Swamp 

Juno  30,  1S02. 
Bonj.  L.  McLaughlin,  Ist  Co.  Sharpshooters  ;  supposed  to  have  died  of 

wounds,  1802. 
Bernard  JIullin,  Co.  D,  28th  Regt. ;  died  of  wounds  Nov.  1,  1862. 
Cornwall  Merritt,  Co.  B,  19th  Regt. ;  killed  at  Fredericksburg  Dec.  13, 

1862. 
Lawrence  Morrison,  Co.  B,  28th  Regt. ;  killed  at  Fredericksburg  Dec, 

13,  1862. 
John  P.  Xeal,  Co.  II,  3d  Mass.  H.  A.  ;  died  Aug.  28,  1864. 
Francis  J.  Nash,   Co.   B,  35th  Begt. ;  died  at  Middleton,  Md.,  Dec.  15, 

1862. 
Andrew  Nash,  Co.  B,  35th  Regt.  ;   killed  at  South  Mountain  Sept.  14, 

186  i. 
Thomas  Nolan,  Co.  L,  2d  5Luk.  U.  A. ;  died  at  Annapolis  Dec.  22, 1864. 
Wm.  O'Grady,  Co.  D,  28tli  Regt. ;  killed  at  Gettysburg  July  2,  1802. 
Caleb  C.  Pike,  Co.  B,  35tli  Regt. ;  killed  at  Antietam  Sept.  17,  1802. 
Nicholas  F.  Peabody,  Co.  A,  48th  Regt.  ;  died  of  wounds  June  17, 1803. 
Wm.  F.  Perkins,  Co.  A,  48tli  Regt.  ;  died  at  Baton  Rouge  May  21,  1803. 
Charles  W.  Poore,  Co.   A,  4Sth  Regt. ;  killed  at  Port  Hudson   Jlay  27, 

1863. 
Wm.  C.  Presscy,  Co.  M,  4th  Mass.   H.  .\.  ;  died  at  Fort  William,  Va., 

March  12,  1865. 
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Walter  W.  Pingree,  Ut  Co.  Shariishootors ;  died  Sept.  11,  1864. 

Solomon  Park,  Jr.,  Co.  A,  23d  Regt. ;  died  at  Newborn,  Doc,  1804. 

Sleplieii  ('.  Pearson,  Co.  B,  4Uth  N.  Y.  Uegt.  ;  died  at  Anileraonvillo. 

Benjamin  II.  Rogers,  musician, Co.  B,35tli  Uegt. ;  died  of  wounds  Oct., 
1S02. 

Alphonso  P.  Rood,  Co.  B,  35th  Kegt.  ;  killed  at  Antietani  Se]lt.  17,  1862. 

Winfleld  Rappell,  Co.  B,  19th  Regt,  ;  killed  at  Fredericksburg  Doc.  13, 
1802. 

Charles  N.  Rogers,  Co.  F,  llth  Regt. ;  died  Aug.  29,  1802. 

Jason  S.  Rines,  1st  Co.  Sharpshooters ;  killed  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  Sept. 
28,  1804. 

George  Robinson,  Co.  B,  4<Jth  N.  Y.  Regt.;  killed  at  Fair  Oaks  Dec. 
10,  1802. 

Samuel  Smith,  Co,  A,  17th  Regt. ;  died  in  New  York  May  27,  1803. 

Moses  Short,  Co.  B,  lOtli  Regt, ;  died  of  wounds  June  25,  ls02. 

Dennis  Sexton,  Co.  II,  llth  Regt. ;  died  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  grave  1724, 
April  20,  1804. 

John  S.  Say  waixl,  Co.  F,  4th  Mass.  Cav.  ;  died  at  sea  Sept.  4,  1864. 

Louis  D.  B.  Sonierby,  musician,  Co.  M,  'id  Mass.  H.  A. ;  died  at  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  March  24,  1804. 

Addison  Tarr,  Co.  A,  35th  Kegt. ;  killed  at  South  Slountain  Sept.  14, 
1802. 

John  Twombly,  Co.  E,  28th  Regt.  ;  died  July  18, 1864. 

John  H.  W.  Talbot,  Co.  B,  llth  Begt. ;  died  of  wounds  Nov.  4,  1802. 

Richard  A  Van  Moll,  1st  Co.  Sbarpshootere ;  killed  at  Antiotam  Sept. 
17,  1802. 

Louis  Vought,  Co.  B,  40th  N.  Y.  Regt. ;  died  at  Falmouth,  Va.,  June 
1803. 

Henry  P.  Wetherby,  Co.  D,  4th  Mass.  Cav. ;  died  at  Gainesville,  Fla. , 
August  17.  1804. 

F.  Eliphalet  Winter,  sergt.,  Co.  H,  32d  Regt. ;  killed  at  Fredericks- 
burg Dec.  13,  1862. 

Charles  O.  White,  Co.  C,  2d  Mass.  II.  A. ;  died  at  Andersonville,  July 
4,  1804. 

Newburyport  men  credited  to  other  places, — 

Henry  P.  Griffith,  Co.  A,  35th  Regt.  ;  quota  Newbury,  died  Nov.  3, 

1802. 
Jacob  G.  Clarkson,  Co.   A,  3.5th  Regt.  ;  quota  Newbury,  died  Jan.   9, 

1803. 
Thomas  P.  Lunt,  sergt.,  Co.  H,  32d  Regt.  ;  quota  Newbury,    killed  at 

Chancellorsville  May  5,  1803. 
Hezekiah  Colby,    color  sergt.,  Co.    K,    12th  Begt. ;  quota  Gloucester, 

killed  at  Bull  Bun  Aug.  30,  1862. 
C.  Lyman  Cole,  Co.  F,  40th  Regt. ;   quota  Newbnrg,  died  in  New  York, 

March  7,  1804. 
Horatio  Hackett,  Co.  A,  35th  Regt. ;  killed  at  Antietam  Sept.  17,  1802. 
George  S.  Tapley,  Co.  D,  loth  Ohio  Regt.;  quota  Ohio,   killed  at  An- 
tietam, Sept.  17,  1802. 
Henry  W.  Winkley,  4th  N.    H.    Begt.  ;  quota  New   Hampshire,    killed 

at  Beaufort,  S.  C. 
James  Cotfin,  Co.  B,  llth  N.  U.  Regt.  ;    quota  New  Hampshire,    died  in 

prison. 

The  last  event  in  the  history  of  Newburyport  re- 
maining to  be  referred  to  is  the  arrival  of  Lieuten- 
ant Adolphus  Washington  Greely,  a  native  of  the 
city,  followed  by  the  public  reception  which  was 
accorded  him.  As  heroic  and  daring  as  were  the 
deeds  of  the  sons  of  Newburyport  during  the  Revolu- 
tion and  the  War  of  1842,  none  exceeded  the  exploits 
of  this  young  man,  who  illustrated  by  his  patience,  his 
fidelity,  his  indomitable  courage  in  the  frozen  regions 
of  the  North,  the  lines  of  the  poet,  that 

**  Peace  hath  hor  victories 
No  less  renowned,  than  war." 

It  is  doubtful  whether,  in  all  the  trying  scenes 
through  which  our  country  has  passed,  of  fire  and 
battle  and  Hood,  the  hearts  of  the  American  people 
have  been  touched  by  a  tenderer  sympathy  or  a 
sweeter  joy  than  the  discovery  of  that  little  baud  of 
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heroic  men,  of  which  he  was  the  devoted  leader,  and 
their  gallant  rescue  excited. 

Adolphus  Washington  Greely  was  born  in  New- 
buryport  March  27,  1844.  His  early  education  was 
obtained  at  the  jjublic  schools.  Though  fond  of 
study  and  ambitious  to  receive  a  collegiate  education, 
he  was  precluded  from  his  wished-for  career  by  cir- 
cumstances which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  control, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  as  clerk  the 
jewelry  store  of  Fairbanks  &  Paul,  in  his  native  city, 
and  seemed  likely  to  pursue  the  deviuus  and  uncertain 
path  of  a  business  life.  Six  mouths  later,  however,  the 
war  broke  out,  and  among  the  volunteers  for  three 
years'  service  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  subscribe 
his  name.  He  enlisted  as  private  in  the  Byfield  Rifle 
Rangers,  who  were  afterwards  assigned  as  Company  B. 
to  the  Nineteenth  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teers, under  the  command  of  Colonel  Edward  W. 
Hiucks.  Having  speedily  reached  the  positiou  of 
orderly-sergeant,  he  felt  that  he  was  worthy  of  a 
commission.  He  was  as  brave  as  the  bravest,  and 
never  thought  of  danger  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty.  Though  immersed  in  the  surroundings  of  war 
life,  it  is  significant,  both  of  his  literary  taste  and 
utter  fearlessness,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  going 
into  a  battle,  he  was  more  concerned  about  the  fate  of 
a  scrap  cut  from  a  newspaper,  laid  aside  to  be  read, 
tlian  about  the  dangers  of  the  contest  which  he  was 
about  to  enter. 

In  some  way  Governor  Andrew  became  interested 
in  him  and  wrote  to  Colonel  Hincks concerning  him. 
Colonel  Hincks  promptly  replied,  "There  ia  no  man 
in  the  army  who  deserves  promotion  more  than  A- 
W.  Greely,  and  if  I  had  a  regiment  like  him  I  could 
whip  the  whole  South."  In  consequence  of  this 
recommendation  Ciovernor  Andrew  appointed  him 
second  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  commanded  by 
Colonel  Robert  G.  Shaw.  Another  appointment, 
■  however,  awaited  him,  and  was  accepted,  of  a  second 
lieutenancy  in  a  colored  regiment,  destined  for  New 
Orleans,  under  General  L'llman.  Lieutenant  Greely 
was  at  the  surrender  of  Port  Hudson,  and  afterwards 
at  New  Orleans,  where  he  had  command  of  his  regi- 
ment, as  acting  major.  He  was  afterwards  examined 
for  admission  into  the  regular  army,  and  received  a 
commission  as  second  lieutenant,  from  which  position 
he  waa  afterwards  promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and 
detailed  into  the  Signiil  C'orps.  While  in  the  service  of 
this  corps  he  was  sent  into  Texas  to  build  a  government 
telegraph  line,  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length,  which 
was  constructed,  under  great  difficulties,  in  a  manner 
entirely  satisfactory  to  General  Ullman,  under  whose 
directions  he  was  acting.  He  was  attached  to  the 
Signal  Service  when  he  undertook  his  expedition  into 
the  Arctic  seas.  The  details  of  this  expedition  are  a 
part  of  history,  and  need  no  reference  to  them  in  this 
narrative  to  perpetuate  their  memory.  His  rescue  and 
return  also  rather  illumine  than  borrow  light  from 
the  historic  page,  and  as  long  as  the  human  heart  is 


capable  of  sympathizing  with  hardship  and  guttering, 
and  admiring  fidelity  and  heroism,  these  incidents  will 
be  again  and  ;>gain  recalled  and  applauded. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  government  Newbury- 
port  was  assigned  as  his  landing-place.  On  Thurs- 
day, the  14th  of  August,  as  the  guest  of  the  city,  he 
was  accorded  a  public  reception.  The  order  of  ex- 
ercises for  the  day  included  a  procession,  a  formal 
welcome  by  Mayor  W.  A.  Johnson,  a  response  by 
Lieut.  Greely,  followed  by  a  State  welcome  by  Gov. 
John  1).  Robinson,  collations  for  military  and  other 
organizations,  speeches  in  the  afternoon  from  the 
grand-stand  in  Brown  Square,  and  fireworks  in  the 
evening.  The  procession,  under  the  direction  of 
Col.  Charles  L.  Ayers,  chief  marshal,  marched  under 
escort  of  the  Eighth  Massachusetts  Regiment  of  Vol- 
unteer Militia,  Lieut. -Colonel  Francis  A.  Osgood 
commanding,  and  included  the  A.  W.  Barllett  Post 
49,  of  Ncwburyport ;  the  Major  How  Post  47,  of 
Haverhill ;  Post  122,  of  Amesbury  ;  the  Everett  Pea- 
body  Post  108,  of  Georgetown;  the  Charles  Sumner 
Post  101,  of  Groveland;  the  Col.  C.  R.  Mudge  Post 
114,  of  Merrimac;  the  Sons  of  Veterans,  and  Father 
Lennon  Benevolent  Association,  of  Newburyjiort ; 
the  Ncwburyport  Commandery  Knights  Templar ; 
the  mayor  and  Lieut.  Greely,  and  invited  guests ;  the 
Fire  Department,  of  Ncwburyport,  with  their  guests — 
Merrimac  No.  1,  of  Merrimac  ;  the  Volunteer  Com- 
pany, of  Salisbury;  and  the  Hook-and- Ladder  Com- 
pany No.  ],  of  Amesbury.  The  music  was  furnished 
by  the  Salem  Brass  Band,  the  Ncwburyport  Cadet 
Band  and  Drum  Corps,  the  Reading  Brass  Band,  Car- 
ter's Band  of  Boston,  the  Georgetown  Cornet  Band,  the 
National  Band  of  Lynn,the  Rowley  Brass  Band,  and 
the  First  Regiment  Drum  and  Fi  fe  Corps.  In  the  after- 
noon a  band  concert  by  Carter's  Band  was  followed 
by  speeches  by  Hon.  Eben  F.  Stone,  Major  Ben : 
Perley  Poore,  Richard  S.  Spotlbrd,  Esq.,  Rev.  H.  M. 
Mott,  James  Parton,  Esq.,  and  Hon.  E.  M.  Boynton. 
The  connnandery,  with  guests,  dined  in  their  hall ; 
the  mayor  and  guests  dined  in  Fraternity  Hall ;  the 
Eighili  Regiment  dined  in  City  Hall,  and  the  other 
organizations  were  provided  for  in  various  jilaces.  In 
the  evening,  fireworks  at  March's  Hill  and  band 
concerts  closed  the  exercises  of  a  reception  both 
well  deserved  and  admirably  conceived  and  carried 
out. 

St.  Paui/s  CiifRcii  is  an  outgiowih  of  Queen 
Anne's  Chapel  at  the  Plains.  The  first  Church  of 
England  minister  to  settle  over  the  chajicl  was  Rev. 
John  Lambton,  who  came  from  England  and  assumed 
his  duties  November  12,  1712.  In  1715  he  returned 
to  England,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Henry 
Lucas,  who  committed  suicide  August  23,  1720. 
Rev.  Matthias  Plant  foUowi  d  in  1722,  and  remained 
until  his  death,  April  2,  1763.  These  three  ministers 
were  sent  from  England  by  the  "  Venerable  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts." 
.\bout  the  vear  1740  St.  Paul's  Church,  on  the  site  of 
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the  present  church,  w:is  openeil,  and  Mr.  Pliint  offi- 
ciated in  both  St.  Paul's  and  Queen  Anne's.  In 
1751  Rev.  Edward  Bass,  afterwards  bishop,  a  Harvard 
graduate  of  1744,  became  his  assistant,  and  after  his 
death  succeeded  to  tlie  full  pastorate.  In  17<iG  Queen 
Anne's  Chapel  was  abandoned,  and  during  the  Revo- 
lution was  blown  down.  Mr.  Hass  was  rector  until 
1803,  and  was  succeeded  after  his  death  by  Rev.  Dr. 
James  Morse  (Hiuvard,  1800),  who  remained  in  the 
pastorate  until  his  death,  April  2,  1842.  Rev.  John 
S.  Davenport  followed  in  184"),  remaining  a  year,  and 
followed  by  Rev.  Edward  A.  Washburn  (Harvard, 
1838)  until  1852,  who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William 
Horton  (Harvard,  1824),  in  1853.  Mr.  Horton  served 
until  his  death  in  1863.  Rev.  John  C.  White  followed 
with  a  service  of  seven  years,  resigning  in  1870  to 
take  the  rectorship  of  St.  Andrew's  Church  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  The  next  rector  was  Rev.  George  D. 
Johnson,  who  served  until  1875,  and  is  now  rector  of 
Christ  Church,  New  Brighton,  S.  I.  Rev.  Edward  L 
Drown  became  rector  in  1876,  resigning  in  1883,  and 
followed  by  the  present  incumbent,  Rev.  James  H. 
Van  Buren.  The  present  church  edifice  was  built 
in  1800. 

Church  of  the  Immaculate  Coxception. — Of 
the  establishment  and  history  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Xewburyport  the  following  interesting  sketch  has 
been  furnished  to  the  writer  by  Miss  Katherine  A. 
O'Keefe,  of  that  city. 

Among  the  twenty-three  first  settlers  ofNewbury- 
port  who  built  their  simple  homes  on  the  River  Park- 
er, over  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  there  was, 
probably,  no  representative  of  Catholicity.  It  is 
even  doubtful  if  there  was  one  open  Catholic  in  all 
of  what  is  now  Massachusetts  ;  for  in  that  colony 
Puritan  intolerance  against  Roman  Catholics  had  full 
sway.  Indeed,  in  all  New  England  there  were  but 
few  Catholics,  those  few  being  French  missionaries, 
mostly  Jesuit,  who  came  in  the  hope  of  converting 
the  Indians.  As  early  as  1650,  however,  although 
the  Massachusetts  General  Court  of  1647  had  enacted 
that  "  Jesuits  entering  the  colony  should  be  expelled, 
and,  if  they  returned,  hanged,"  we  find  one  of  that 
order,  Rev.  and  Father  Druillettes,  received  as  an  en- 
voy from  Canada,  and  hospitably  entertained  by  the 
Governors  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts  and  New 
Haven,  while  another.  Rev.  John  Pierron  (the  latter, 
however,  disguised),  traversed  New  England  twenty 
years  later,  administering  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
the  Catholics  he  found  there. 

The  Revolution  of  1688,  and  events  resulting  from 
it,  drove  many  Catholics  from  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land to  Massachusetts  and  other  parts  of  this  coun- 
try in  a  vain  search  for  religious  freedom.  Debarred 
from  the  consolation  of  their  religion  in  this  colony, 
they  sought  it  as  far  away  as  Canada  and  New 
Brunswick,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  written  in  1698 
by  the  French  commander,  who  asked  for  an  Irish 
priest  at  St.  John's  for  Catholics  from  Boston  and  vi- 


cinity, who  had  to  go  to   French  settlements  in  order 
to  attend  to  their  religious  duties. 

The  first  considerable  body  of  Catholics  that  came 
to  New  England  were  the  Acadians,  who  were  cast 
from  their  homes  in  1755,  and,  to  the  number  of 
two  thousand,  landed  in  various  sea-ports  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1756.  As  Newburyport  was  then  one  of 
the  most  important  of  these  ports,  it  is  probable  that 
not  u  few  of  these  exiles  sought  refuge  there ;  and 
some  of  the  many  Newburyport  names,  clearly  of 
French  origin,  may  have  been  imported  then  as  well 
as  later,  when  they  are  supposed  to  have  come  as  the 
re>ults  of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  first  tolerance  given  to  Catholics  in  Massa- 
chusetts was  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  when,  in 
November,  1775,  while  Washington  was  in  Boston  as 
commander-in-chief,  he  forbade  his  soldiers  celebrat- 
ing what  was  known  as  "  Pope's  Day,"  on  the  ground 
that  the  custom  was  oflTensive  to  the  many  Catholics 
in  the  American  army  and  to  Catholic  France,  their 
faithful  ally.  A  still  greater  encouragement  was 
given  to  Catholicity  three  years  later,  in  1778,  when, 
Count  D'Estaing  and  his  Catholic  soldieis  being  in 
Boston  harbor,  divine  services  were  openly  celebrated 
on  the  French  fleet,  and  frequently  attended  by  some 
of  the  most  influential  of  Boston's  Protestant  citi- 
zens. 

The  records  of  the  Revolutionary  War  show  the  im- 
portant part  taken  on  the  side  of  liberty  by  Catholics 
in  all  departments ;  but  so  bitter  had  been  the  feeling 
against  them  iri  New  England,  that  few  of  the  many 
Catholic  Revolutionary  heroes  went  forth  from  our 
vicinity.  At  the  close  of  the  struggle,  we,  accordingly, 
find  only  a  small  number  here;  the  history  of  Boston 
showing  only  a  few  French  and  Spanish,  and  about 
thirty  Irish  Catholics.  These  few  were  allowed  the 
use  of  a  schcol-house  for  religious  services,  and  had 
for  their  first  pastor  Father  de  la  Porterie,  who  had 
been  chaplain  in  the  French  Navy.  He  left  Boston 
in  1789,  and  was  succeeded  for  a  brief  period  by  an- 
other French  priest,  Father  Rousselet,  after  whom 
the  Catholics  of  Massachusetts  were  fortunate  enough 
to  have  for  their  next  pastor  Rev.  John  Thayer,  a 
native  of  Boston,  who  joined  the  Catholic  Church 
while  visiting  Rome  in  1783.  Having  studied  for 
the  priesthood  and  been  ordained,  he  returned  to  this 
country  and,  in  January,  1790,  was  given  charge  of 
the  Boston  Catholic  Mission  by  Very  Reverend  Dr. 
Carroll,  who,  about  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  had 
been  ajipointed  prefect  apostolic,  and  who  soon  after, 
August  15,  1790,  was  appointed  first  bishop  of  the 
United  States. 

The  French  Revolution  of  1790  sent  out  another 
detachment  of  Catholics,  priests  and  laymen,  and 
that  several  came  to  Newburyport  may  be  seen  by  a 
collection  of  graves  on  the  old  burying  hill,  where 
those  who  died  between  1792  and  1812  were  buried. 
Of  these,  Mrs.  Emery,  a  venerable  old  resident  of 
Newburyport,  in  her  "  Reminiscences  of  a  Nonagena- 
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rian,"  says :  "  Doubtless  the  whole  number  were 
Catholics,  and,  as  at  that  i>erio(l  no  ground  liad  been 
consecrated  in  the  Puritan  town,  this  quiet  spot  was 
chosen  in  a  Protestant  burial-ground."  Amongst  the 
priests  who  came  were  Kev.  Francis  Matignon,  who 
wa-ssentby  Bishop  Carroll  to  Boston  in  1792.  This  last 
event  had  quite  an  intimate  connection  withNewbury- 
port,  as  Father  Matignon's  coming  enabled  Father 
Thayer  to  visit  every  large  town  and  village  then 
settled  in  Massachusetts.  The  year  of  this  visitation 
is  not  certainly  known,  but  it  was  between  1792  and 
1796.  Within  these  dates,  then,  we  may  surely  place 
the  first  visit  of  a  priest  to  Nevvburyport — a  note- 
worthy fact  in  a  history  of  its  Catholicity. 

October,  179G,  marked  another  date  of  some  im- 
portance to  Catholics  in  Newburyport, — the  coming 
of  Rev.  John  de  Cheverus  to  Boston.  There  were 
thus  three  priests  there,  so  that  Father  Cheverus  was 
able  to  annually  visit  Salem,  Newburyport,  Ports- 
mouth, etc.  It  is  not  probable  that  there  are  any  now 
living  in  Newburyport  who  reniemberthese  visits,  but 
there  are  several  who  remember  to  have  heard  their 
parents  speak  of  them  and  always  with  pleasure. 
Amongst  these  is  Mrs.  Alsar,  a  highly  respected  lady 
of  Newburyport,  whoso  father,  the  late  Captain 
Brown,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Father  Cheverus. 
From  her  we  learn  that  there  were  several  French 
Catholic  refugees  there  at  the  close  of  the  last  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  to  whose  spirit- 
ual wants,  we  may  be  sure  he  attended,  as,  also,  to  those 
of  the  Irish  Catholics,  of  whose  presence  here  about 
that  time  we  get  an  idea  from  the  many  uuiloubtedly 
Irish  (Catholic  names  on  Newburyport's  records — 
names,  for  instance,  like  O'Brien,  who,  if,  as  we  are 
told,  they  belong  to  the  Maine  O'Briens  must  have 
been  originally  Catholics,  as  the  heroes  of  Machias 
Bay,  the  "Lexington  of  the  Seas,"  were  certainly 
members  of  that  church. 

The  number  of  Catholics  in  the  United  States  hav- 
ing so  greatly  increased,  that  Baltimore  was  made  an 
arch-diocese  in  1808,  Boston  was  made  an  episcopal 
see,  with  Rev.  Dr.  Cheverus  as  the  first  bishop,  his 
diocese  being  all  New  England.  Concerning  this  per- 
iod, we  again  quote  Mrs.  Emery  :  "  Captain  William 
Cutler,  of  Newburyport,  married  a  French  lady,  a 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cliurch.  To  baptize 
her  infant  and  jierform  [administer]  other  sacraments. 
Bishop  Cheverau.N,  of  Boston,  occasionally  visited  Mrs. 
Cutler,  of  Newburyport,  at  her  residence.  There  were 
some  half-dozen  French  exiles  and  other  foreigners  in 
the  place,  also  Catholics,  who  would  assemble  on  these 
visits,  in  a  chamber  which  Mrs.  Cuthr  had  fitted  u\> 
for  an  oratory.  These  were  the  first  Catholic  services 
ever  held  in  Newburyport." 

After  Bishop  Cheverus'  departure  for  France,  where 
he  was  appointed  cardinal,  Very  Rev.  Benedict  Fen- 
wick  was  consecrated  his  successor  at  Boston,  and  he, 
at  that  time,  found  at  liis  disposal,  in  all  New  Eng- 
land, only  three  priests.       Of  these,  the  one  in  Boston 


was  Father  Byrne,  and  there  are  still  Catholics  in 
Newburyport  who  remember  persons  going  to  Boston 
to  be  married  by  him,  and  carrying  children  there  to 
be  baptized. 

We  learn  from  a  sketch  of  Bishop  Fenwick  that  in 
1827  he  visited  Newburyport,  and  other  places  in  the 
eastern  part  of  his  diocese,  administering  the  sacra- 
ments and  preaching  wherever  it  was  practicable; 
and  learning  from  Mr.  Colby,  a  well-known  resident  of 
Newburyport,  that  he  remembers  his  father's  going 
about  that  lime  to  hear  a  Catholic  clergyman  speak 
at  the  old  court-house  on  the  Mall — the  hearers  being 
mostly  Protestants — we  conclude  that  Bishop  Fenwick 
must  have  been  the  one.  Father  Wiley,  of  Salem, 
who  was  ordained  1827,  is  also  remembered  to  have 
preached  at  the  court-house,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
to  celebrate  divine  service  in  the  town,  which  he  did 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hugh  McGlew  and  others,  at  in- 
tervals until  about  1840.  From  an  address  delivered  on 
the  occasion  of  Newburyport's  two  hundred  and  fifti- 
eth anniversary  by  its  present  Catholic  pastor,  we  learn 
that,  '■  as  far  back  as  1839,  Father  French  [afterwards 
pastorof  a  church  in  Lawrence  from  1846  to  1851],  on 
his  way  from  Portland  to  Boston,  stayed  over  and  col- 
lecting the  few  Catholics,  offered  for  them  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  Catholic 
residents."  About  1841  the  number  of  Catholics  was 
found  to  have  somewhat  increased  by  the  building  of 
the  railroad  and  the  cotton  factory.  The  number  of 
Catholic  families  in  the  town  at  that  time  was  ten. 
Of  these,  the  older  members,  the  parents,  are  all  now 
dead  except  Mrs.  Jlichael  JTurphy,  who  still  lives  on 
Middle  Street.  The  numbers  of  these  ten  families 
having  appealed  to  Bishop  Fenwick  for  a  priest,  the 
first  one  especially  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
Catholics  of  Newburyport  was  Rev.  Patrick  Canavan, 
then  the  resident  pastor  of  Dover,  N.  H.  At  first 
Father  Canavan's  visits  were  quarterly,  then  once  a 
month,  on  which  occasions  he,  at  first,  celebrated 
Mass  at  private  houses.  Some  time  about  1844,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  sufficient  number  to  warrant  the  pur- 
chase of  a  building  to  be  used  as  a  chapel.  The  ve.stry 
of  the  Old  South  Church,  at  the  corner  of  Federal 
and  School  Streets,  wivs,  accordingly,  bought  by  Mr. 
Hugh  McGlcw,  re|ircsonting  the  Catholics,  and  moved 
to  a  lot  already  purclnised  on  Charles  Street.  Here 
Father  Canavan  ofliciated  until  the  spring  of  1848, 
when,  Bishop  Fenwick  having  commissioned  Rev. 
John  O'Brien,  the  late  respected  and  beloved  pastor 
of  St.  Patrick's  Church  at  Lowell,  to  take  charge  of 
the  faithful  in  Chelsea,  Newburyport  and  other  eastern 
sections,  the  desire  of  the  Newburyport  Catholics 
was  at  length  gratified.  Father  O'Brien  selected  their 
town  as  the  headquarters  of  his  mission. 

Father  O'Brien's  first  visit  is  well  and  plea^antl.y 
remembered  by  many  persons  still  in  Newburyport. 
He  spent  his  first  night  at  the  Merrimac  House,  and 
the  following  day,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  pros- 
pective parishioners,  took  a  survey  of  the  place  and 
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hired  a  tenement,  the  present  No.  6  in  a  block  on 
Tremont  Street.  AlVerward.s,  in  order  to  be  nearer  to 
the  little  eliuroh,  he  moved  to  another  tenement  in  a 
block  on  Charles  Street. 

During  Father  O'Hricn'.s  stay  in  Newburyport  he 
did  everything  possible  to  advance  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion ;  his  genial  manner,  cultured  mind,  pious  zeal 
and  interest  for  the  good  of  the  general  public,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  being  very  powerful  in  soft- 
ening the  asperities  with  which  those  who  dilfer  from 
them  in  religion  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  fust 
Catholic  priest  that  takes  up  his  residence  amongst 
them.  His  superior  abilities  and  marked  success  in 
Newburyport  led  to  his  being  called  to  a  broader 
field.  He  was  accordingly  appointed  to  the  pastorate 
of  .St.  Patrick's  Church  at  Lowell,  where  he  remained 
until  the  31st  of  October,  1S74,  when  he  departed  to 
his  reward,  leaving  a  memory  that  will  be  long 
revered. 

Father  O'Brien's  successor  was  one  who  was  also 
much  loved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  Rev. 
Henry  Lennon.  Father  Lennon  was  ordained  in 
May,  1S4S,  after  which  he  went  for  a  few  months  to 
St.  Albans,  Vt.,  as  assistant  to  Father  Hamilton; 
whence  he  went  to  Newburyport  Christmas  eve,  1848. 
Soon  the  little  church  on  Charles  Street  became  too 
small  for  the  congregation,  and  from  deeds  kept  on 
file  by  the  present  pastor  we  learn  that  land  for  the 
church  on  Green  Street  was  bought  from  Moses  E. 
Hale  and  John  Osgood  by  John  H.  Nichols,  of  Sa- 
lem, and  conveyed  by  the  latter  lo  Bishop  Fitzpat- 
rick,  of  Boston,  for  the  Catholics  of  Newburyport. 
The  liist  deed  was  dated  May  10,  18.51,  and  the  price 
paid  was  $1S00. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  church  erected  on  this 
land — the  present  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion— was  laid,  with  the  usual  impre-sive  ceremonies, 
Tuesday,  April  27,  18.52,  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Fitzpat- 
rick,  attended  by  twenty  priests,  in  the  presence  of 
about  two  thousand  people ;  and  the  sermon  was 
delivered  by  Rev.  Father  JIcElroy,  a  learned  and 
elo(iuent  Jesuit  priest,  who  had,  a  few  years  previous, 
served  as  chaplain  in  the  American  army  during  the 
Mexican  War.  The  Newburyport  Herald  of  April  30, 
1852,  thus  concludes  its  synopsis  of  this  sermon: 
"The  speaker  paid  a  deserved  compliment  to  the 
pastor  of  the  church  for  his  labors,  for  his  self-denial, 
his  modest  and  retiring  character  and  the  signal  suc- 
cess that  had  attended  his  ministrations ;  and  con- 
cluded by  thanking  the  citizens  of  this  city  for  their 
liberality  and  good  feeling  towards  the  society  and 
the  city  authoriiies  for  the  use  of  the  City  Hall  on 
the  occasion."  This  last  refers  to  the  fact  that  the 
City  Hall  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Catholics 
that  morning.  It  was  there  the  priests  vested  them- 
selves, and  thence  they  and  the  members  of  the  con- 
gregation passed  to  Green  Street. 

The  architect  of  the  church  was  Mr.  P.  C.  Keely, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  this  being  the  first  church  in  the 


diocese  built  ilnder  his  direction.  Work  progressed 
so  rapidly  that  it  was  ready  for  dedication  in  a  little 
less  than  a  year.  The  cost  of  the  building,  inoludiHg 
altar  and  pews,  w.is  $20,000.  The  dedication  took 
place  St.  Patrick's  Day,  Ixri.S,  the  ceremony  being 
performed  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Fitzpatrick,  and  the 
sermon  preached  by  Rev.  Father  Boyce,  of  Wor- 
cester. 

Over  a  score  of  years  the  Catholics  of  Newburyport 
were  blessed  with  the  ministrations  of  Rev.  Father 
Lennon,  and  disturbed  by  little,  save  a  trifling  and 
transient  cloud  of  intolerance  which  attended  the 
formation  of  the  "Know-Nothing"  party  in  1854. 
During  that  long  period  Father  Lennon  won  for  him- 
self and,  through  his  good  influence  upon  his  people, 
for  them  also,  the  good  will  and  confidence  of  the 
community.  The  beneficial  result  of  this  was  strik- 
ingly manifest  during  the  financial  crisis  of  1857, 
when,  by  the  good  advice  he  gave  his  people,  he  pre- 
vented a  "  run  "  on  the  Institution  of  Savings,  and 
thus,  probably,  saved  it  from  financial  difficulty. 
His  health,  however,  was  precarious,  and  his  labors  in 
attending  not  only  to  the  Catholics  in  Newburyport, 
but  to  those  in  Ipswich,  Rowley,  Newbury,  West 
Newbury,  Salisbury  and  Amesbury  were  so  great 
that  he  was  obliged  to  procure  an  assistant,  the  first 
being  Rev.  M.  Carraher,  during  whose  term  of  ser- 
vice Father  Lennon  took  a  short  vacation,  soon  after 
the  dedication  of  the  church.  While  he  was  absent 
Father  Carraher,  acting  for  the  parishioners,  pur- 
chased from  a  minister  of  the  Baptist  Church,  for  a 
parochial  residence,  the  one  long  used  for  that  pur- 
pose on  Court  Street,  and  they  agreeably  surprised 
Father  Lennon  with  it  on  his  return.  Father  Carraher 
having  been  called  to  another  field  of  labor,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  various  other  assistants,  the  -principal  of 
whom  were  Rev.  John  Brady,  during  whose  service 
the  church  in  Amesbury  was  built,  of  which  he  is 
now  the  pastor,  having  been  appointed  to  that  position 
in  the  fall  of  1867 ;  and  Rev.  P.  J.  Halley,  who  was 
ofliciating  at  the  time  of  Father  Lennon's  death. 
This  sad  event  took  place  about  nine  o'clock,  Thurs- 
day evening,  July  13,  1871,  at  which  time  he  was 
fifty-one  years  old.  His  funeral  took  place  the  follow- 
ing Saturday,  July  loth,  and  the  universal  res[.ect  in 
which  he  was  held  was  particularly  manifested  on 
that  occasion,  when  the  church  was  crowded  by  sin- 
cere mourners  of  all  denominations.  The  funeral 
JIass  was  celebrated  by  Very  Rev.  P.  F.  Lyndon,  of 
Boston,  and  the  discourse — a  most  touching  tribute  to 
the  virtues  of  the  departed — was  by  Rev.  James  A. 
Healcy,  then  of  Boston,  now  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
of  Portland,  Me. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Mass  the  remains  were 
borne  to  the  grave  prepared  for  them  at  the  southeast 
side  of  the  church.  And,  "  Thus,"  says  the  Newbury- 
port Herald, ''  was  buried  a  good  man  and  a  good  pas- 
tor, one  whose  influence  on  his  people  is  admitted  by 
people  of  all  sects  to  have  been  beneficial   to  them 
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and  for  the  interest  of  the  community  in  which  he 
and  they  lived." 

It  may  be  a  not  uninteresting  fact  that  Newbury- 
port's  next  and  present  pastor,  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Teel- 
ing,  was,  at  that  time,  and  liad  been  for  three  years, 
assistant  to  Rev.  John  O'Brien,  of  Lowell,  Newbury- 
port's  first  pastor.  Perhaps  from  the  one  whose  brief 
sojourn  in  that  town  had  been  so  successful,  and  who 
had  given  tlie  good  work  such  a  strong  impetus  on  the 
right  road.  Father  Teeling,  in  the  impressionable 
days  of  his  early  priesthood,  imbibed  some  of  the 
zeal  that,  during  his  pastorate,  has  crowned  the 
church  of  Newburyport  with  a  success  almost  un- 
precedented in  the  ecclesiastical  records  of  Massachu- 
setts anil  equal  to  that  of  any  church  in  the  country 
similarly  situated. 

Although  Father  Lennon  had,  considering  the  time 
of  his  pastorate  and  the  slow  growth,  at  first,  of  the 
number  of  Catholics,  done  excellent  work,  there  ctill 
remained  much  to  be  attended  to  when  Fatlier  Teeling, 
then  a  young  man  of  twenty-seven,  took  the  heavy 
burden  on  his  shoulders  in  August,  1S71.  The  cliurch 
was  still  S9000  in  debt,  $4700  of  which  was  a 
mortgage  to  the  Institute  for  Savings,  the  remainder 
being  due  mostly  to  depositors  and  there  was  neither 
bell-deck,  bell  nor  spire  upon  it.  There  was  no 
burial-ground  for  deceased  Catholics.  There  was  no 
parochial  residence ;  for  the  house  on  Court  Street, 
which  had  been  in  Father  Lennon's  name,  passed, 
as  he  had  died  intestate,  to  his  sister,  Miss  Margaret 
Lennon  ;  and,  of  all  the  land  now  covered  with  fine 
buildings  used  for  religious  purposes,  there  was 
none  then  owned  by  the  Catholics  of  Newburyport 
except  the  lot  on  which  the  church  stands. 

A  parochial  residence  being  the  most  pressing  ne- 
cessity, the  one  formerly  used  as  such,  together  with 
its  furniture,  was  purchased  from  Miss  Lennon  by 
Father  Teeling,  in  the  name  of  the  archbishop,  for 
the  parishioners,  for  .So.^oO,  the  payment  of  which 
sum  was  completed  July  31,  1872. 

Just  i)rior  to  Father  feeling's  coming,  Father  Ilal- 
ley,  the  late  Father  Lennon's  assistant,  had  suggested 
to  the  people  the  raising  of  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  their  lamented  pastor.  The  suggestion 
was  most  generously  acted  ujjon,  the  sum  of  §1825 
subscribed,  and  one  of  Father  Teeling's  first  acts  was 
to  see  to  the  erection  of  a  handsome  monument,  in 
front  of  the  church  in  Green  Street,  over  the  remains. 

As  Father  Teeling  was  for  a  year  without  an  assist- 
ant, he  soon  found  it  difficult  to  attend  to  Ipswich; 
80,  after  about  si.x  months,  the  church  in  that  town 
was  placed  under  the  spiritual  care  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Shahan,  then  pastor  of  Beverly,  now  of  Arlington. 

After  erecting  the  monument,  the  next  step  was  to 
build  a  bell-deck  and  spire.  Of  this  work,  also,  Mr. 
Kecly  wiw  architect,  the  builder  Mr.  Wi^'glesworlh, 
of  Boston,  and  the  cost  was  I^SOOO.  Tiie  bell,  which 
cost  $lflOO,  came  from  the  famous  foundry  of  Messrs. 
Meneely  &  Co.,  of  West  Troy,  ami  everything  being 


in  readiness,  it  was  baptized  on  Sunday,  March  15, 
1874.  Catholics,  of  course,  understand  that  this 
"  baptism  "  and  bestowal  of  a  name  on  the  bell  is  not 
the  sacrament  of  Baptism,  but  a  ceremony  which  out- 
wardly resembles  it  in  so  many  respects  that  it  cannot 
well  be  designated  by  any  other  word.  The  bell  of 
which  we  speak  was  baptized  St.  Patrick,  and  the 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Archbishop  Williams, 
attended  by  about  thirty  priests  and  eleven  hundred 
sponsors.  Alter  the  naming  of  the  bell  it  is  practically 
taught  its  mission  by  its  '"  sponsors,"  that  is,  those  who 
have  contributed  towards  its  purchase,  who,  all  to- 
gether, or  in  the  person  of  one  of  their  number,  cause 
it  to  send  forth  its  first  peal.  This  was  done,  on  the 
present  occasion,  by  Rev.  Father  Teeling  at  benedic- 
tion. The  bell  having  been  raised  to  its  proper  posi- 
tion, the  next  day,  Monday,  March  16th,  its  first 
service  was  to  toll  for  that  eminent  statesman,  Charles 
Sumner,  during  the  time  of  his  funeral  services  which 
took  place  that  day.  The  day  following  being  the 
feast  of  St.  Patrick,  the  bell  named  in  his  honor,  for 
the  first  time,  called  the  people  to  divine  service,  and 
rang  its  most  joyful  peals  afterwards  as  a  grand  pro- 
cession, consisting  of  all  the  Catholic  and  Irish 
societies  in  the  city,  accompanied  by  the  city  oflicials, 
passed  through  the  principal  streets  in  honor  of  the 
spread  of  Christianity  by  Ireland's  great  apostle. 

On  Father  Teeling's  appointment  to  Newburyport, 
one  of  the  first  injunctions  placed  upon  him  by 
Bishop  (now  Archbishop)  Williams  was,  "Get  a 
burial-place  for  your  dead."  In  obedience  to  this,  a 
piece  of  land,  formerly  the  old  training-ground  for 
the  militia  of  Newburyport  and  vicinity,  was  pur- 
chased from  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Balch  April  30,  1874. 
Upon  this  stood  the  house  and  barn  ever  since  used 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  cemetery,  and  the  en- 
tire property  cost  two  thousand  one  hundred  dollars. 
This  cemetery,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  coun- 
ty, was  surveyed  by  Mr.  John  T.  Desmond,  the  pres- 
ent city  surveyor  of  Haverhill;  and  is  laid  out  in  the 
form  of  a  Celtic  cross;  the  "priests'  lot,"'  which  is 
surmounted  by  a  handsome  Celtic  cross  of  granite, 
forming  the  circle  surrounding  the  junction  of  the 
arms  and  upright.  Within  the  confines  of  its  twen- 
ty-three acres  are  fifteen  hundred  and  tliirleen  well- 
defined  burial-lots  ;  the  length  of  its  avenues  is  a 
mile  and  a  half,  and  of  its  paths  two  and  two-thirds 
miles.  In  its  present  improved  condition  it  cost  ten 
thousand  dollars.  In  the  early  summer  of  187G  it 
was  solemnly  consecrated  by  Archbishop  Williams, 
soon  after  which,  the  remains  of  nearly  seven  hun- 
dred persons  were  conveyed  by  their  friends  Irom 
various  neighboring  cemeteries,  and  there  deposited. 
Handsome  monuments  were  then  erected,  and  ever 
since  everything  possible  has  been  done  to  beaulitV 
it.  With  this  intention  Father  Teeling,  for  the  sum 
of  three  huTidred  dollars,  had  imported  ten  thousand 
seedlings  of  Norway  spruce  and  four  hundred  of 
Scotch  pine.     An  unused  portion  of  ihe  cemetery  was 
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set  apart  as  a  nursery,  and  so  well  did  it  thrive  that, 
with  the  young  tree-*,  the  coinetcry  anil  all  the  church 
property  grounds  were  decorated;  the  remainder  was 
sold,  aud,  as  a  result  of  the  sale,  the  sura  of  seven 
hundred  dollars  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  church. 

The  terrible  disaster  at  Santiago,  in  which  so  many 
lives  were  lost  by  the  burning  of  a  church  that  had 
not  adequate  means  of  exit — all  its  doors  opening  in- 
ward— called  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the 
subject,  and  led  to  the  issuing  of  an  order  that  all 
public  buildings  must  have  proper  egress.  In  obe- 
dience to  this  order,  the  front  of  the  church  was 
altered ;  the  two  doors  were  enlarged  and  opened 
outward,  and  another  one  was  added.  Articles  of 
agreement  for  these  alterations  were  signed  July  12, 
1877,  the  architect  being  Mr.  James  Murphy,  of 
Providence,  the  builder,  Mr.  Healey,  representing 
Mr.  Batterson,  of  Hartford,  and  the  sum  agreed  upon 
was  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  dol- 
lars. In  order  to  make  these  improvements,  and  to 
put  in  front  of  the  church  the  fine  walk  at  present 
there.  Father  Lennon's  monument  and  remains  had 
to  be  removed  to  the  cemeterj'..  This  was  done  after 
a  Solemn  High  Mass  of  Requiem  had  been  offered ; 
aud  once  again  the  respect  of  his  brother  priests  and 
of  the  community  in  general  for  Father  Lennon  was 
manifested.  Thirty  of  the  former  and  all  the  Cath- 
olic societies  in  the  city  accompanied  the  remains, 
and  business  was  quite  generally  suspended.  As  the 
beautiful  monument  had  already  been  put  up,  the 
burial  immediately  took  place  and  the  good  priest 
was  laid  to  rest  surrounded  in  death  by  those  to  whom 
in  life  he  had  ministered. 

The  next  want  to  be  filled  was  a  chapel  for  the 
meeting  of  Sunday-schools  and  various  church  socie- 
ties. For  this  purpose  the  First  Christian  Baptist 
Church — together  with  its  organ  and  furniture — was 
purchased  from  Elder  Pike  for  the  sura  of  seven 
thousand  two  hundred  dollars  in  July,  1873. 

Soon  after  this,  having  in  view  the  establishment 
of  parochal  schools  at  no  distant  day,  the  site  of  the 
"  Female  High  School,"  at  the  corner  of  Washington 
and  Court  Streets,  was  purchased  in  August,  1873,  for 
$4800  from  Robert  Couch. 

Father  Teeling  having  taken,  during  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1878,  a  well-earned  vacation,  returned  in 
November  to  his  place,  which  had  been  filled  during 
his  absence  by  his  assistant,  now  the  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  South  Boston — 
Rev.  John  J.  McXulty,  aided  by  Rev.  James  O'Reilly, 
now  pastor  at  York,  Pa.  Reference  to  these  reverend 
gentlemen  recalls  the  fact  that,  after  his  first  year 
here.  Father  Teeling  received  as  assistant  Rev. 
Edward  S.  Galligan,  who  remained  a  year.  After  an 
interval  of  about  another  year  a  second  assistant, 
Rev.  John  JIcNulty,  whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, was  sent  to  the  parish,  and  remained  there 
until  August,  1870.  Some  time  prior  to  that,  how- 
ever, refreshed  and  strengthened  by  his  trip,  and  with 


faculties  aud  judgment  developed  by  his  travels, 
Father  Teeling  set  about  another  groat  work — the 
freeing  of  the  cburch  from  the  debts  remaining  upon 
it,  and  solemnly  consecrating  it  to  the  divine  service: 
something  that  cannot  be  done  while  there  is  a  cent 
of  debt  upon  it.  The  congregation,  entering  heartily 
into  his  great  design,  responded  more  generously  than 
ever,  and  on  the  24th  of  Juno,  1879,  shared  with  their 
pastor  the  joy  attendant  on  the  fulfillment  of  their 
pious  desires, — and  the  church  was  solemnly  conse- 
crated. The  celebrant  on  this  occasion  was  Most 
Rev.  Archbishop  Williams,  and  the  sermon  was  de- 
livered by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  O'Reilly,  of  Springfield. 
Archbishop  Williams  also  presided  at  Vespers  in  the 
evening,  and  delivered  an  address  of  congratulation 
to  the  Catholics  of  Newburyport  for  the  glorious 
work  accomplished  by  them — freeing  their  church 
from  debt,  and  being  thus  the  first  in  the  present 
archdiocese  of  Boston  to  solemnly  consecrate  a  parish 
church  to  the  service  of  God.  Next  after  the  congre- 
gation, its  pastor  and  its  assistant,  the  archbishop 
stated  that  he  himself  experienced  the  most  heart- 
felt thrill  of  joy  at  the  grand  success. 

After  the  departure  of  Father  McNulty,  Rev.  John 
T.  Gormley  succeeded,  and  remained  nearly  two 
years.  Before  his  arrival,  however,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  energetic  pastor  did  not  yet  consider 
his  work  complete.  July  1,  1879,  he  bought  from 
George  J.  L.  Colby,  Esq.,  his  estate  on  Court 
Street,  next  to  the  parochial  residence,  for  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  dollars  ;  and  we  learn  from  the 
Semi-weei-li/  Germ,  dated  November  12,  1879,  that 
"  Father  Teeling  informed  his  congregation  on  Sun- 
day last  that  in  a  year  from  that  time  a  Catholic 
school  would  be  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  opera- 
tion in  the  Catholic  square  on  the  corrier  of  Court 
and  Washington  streets,  on  the  former  site  of  the 
'Female  High  School.'"  From  another  Newbury- 
port paper,  the  Merrirnac  Vatleij  Visitor,  dated  Decem- 
ber 20,  1879,  we  copy  :  "The  plans  for  the  Catholic 
school  building  have  been  completed  by  Rufus  Sar- 
gent, and  the  contract  for  labor  will  be  given  out  in 
January."  Again,  the  same  paper,  bearing  date  Sep- 
tember 15,  1880,  under  the  heading,  "Something 
they  may  be  proud  of,"  reads  as  follows  :  "  The  Cath- 
olic Church  is  paying  for  their  school-house  as  it  is 
being  built,  and  to  this  day  have  no  debt  upon  it.  It 
is  the  largest  wooden  building  in  the  city,  and  will 
be  an  elegant  structure,  costing  at  least  $40,000." 
[It  cost  thirty  thousand  dollars.]  "  If  they  can  have 
it  free  from  deljt  next  September,  it  will  be  a  monu- 
mentof  their  industry  and  devotion  to  religious  edu- 
cation. The  parsonage  on  Court  Street  and  the  in- 
fant schools  at  the  north  and  south  ends  will  also  be 
completed  next  year.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
Catholic  Church  will  long  confine  Father  Teeling's 
great  executive  ability  to  this  parish.  If  he  had  a 
broad  field  in  some  Western  State,  he  would  make  his 
mark  upon  the  country." 
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For  the  first  year  the  work  went  ateailily  on,  but 
just  as  everything   was   most   promising,    in   April, 

1881,  an  event  occurred  which  would  have  diacour- 
aged  a  less  determined  and  leas  generous  people. 
This  was  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  pastor's  former 
residence,  which,  though  old  and  dilapidated,  would 
have  been  made  to  do  duly  until  the  other  undertak- 
ings that  had  been  commenced  could  have  been  com- 
pleted. Such  was  not  to  be,  however,  and  once  more 
the  energy  of  pastor  and  people  met  the  emergency, 
and  immediate  preparations  were  made  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  present  pastoral  residence,  to  which,  in 
August,  1882,  the  people  so  gladly  welcomed  their 
priests  after  the  latter  had  been  obliged  to  live  for 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half  at  quite  an  inconvenient  dis- 
tance from  the  church. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfortun.ite  event  we  have 
mentioned,  such  had  been  the  progress  that  the 
Parochial  Hall  was  ready  and  formally  dedicated  to 
religion,  patriotism,  poetry,  music  and  good  cheer 
on  the  natal  anniversary  of  Ireland's  great  poet, 
Thomas  Moore,  May  28,  1881,  when,  at  a  social  gath- 
ering there,  his  genius  and  patriotism  were  com- 
memorated. 

September,  1881,  the  beautiful  chapel  was  com- 
pleted and  dedicated.  Thenceforward  work  pro- 
gressed with  no  interruption  until  the  completion  of 
all, — school-house,  convent  and  parochial  residence. 
The  latter,  as  we  have  said,  was  occupied  in  August, 

1882.  Its  cost  was  seven  thousand  dollars.  Nine 
Sisters  of  Charity  came  from  Kentucky  the  following 
week,  and  took  possession  of  the  house  prepared  for 
them  by  removing  the  Colby  estate  to  the  northeast 
side  of  the  Parochial  Hall,  and  there  making  such 
changes  as  were  necessary  to  adapt  it  for  a  convent. 
The  cost  of  this  was  four  thousand  dollars.  The 
Sisters,  who  are  known  as  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Naza- 
reth, belong  to  an  order  founded  in  Kentucky  in  the 
year  1812  by  three  pious  and  charitable  women, 
under  the  inspiration  and  direction  of  Catherine 
Spalding,  a  near  relative  of  the  famous  Archbishoj) 
Spalding,  of  naltimore.  This  was  the  first  colony  of 
the  order  that  came  east  of  Kentucky  ;  but  in  the 
many  cities  of  the  West  and  South,  where  they  have 
long  had  charge  of  schools,  they  have  won  an  excel- 
lent reputation  as  teachers  and  disciplinarians.  The 
schools  opened  under  their  charge  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 5th,  after  celebration  of  Mass  by  Archbishop 
Williams. 

Meanwhile,  Father  (iormky  had  been  succeeded 
by  another  assistant.  Rev.  William  A.  Ryan,  who 
came  to  Newburyport  in  June,  1881.  Still  another 
became  necessary  the  following  Christmas,  and  the 
present  able  and  zealous  priest.  Rev.  Murtagh  E. 
Twomoy,  having  been  just  ordained  afier  a  col- 
legiate and  seminary  course,  in  which  he  achieved 
rare  dislinclion,  came  to  Newburyport.  His  ser- 
vices have  been  jiarticularly  valuable  in  the 
schools,  the  highest  graile   of  the  boys'   department 


being  ever  since  entirely  under  his  care.  A  depres- 
sion in  business,  the  closing  of  the  Ocean  Mill  and 
consequent  departure  of  some  of  the  residents  render- 
ing a  retrenchment  necessary.  Rev.  Father  Ryan's 
services  had  to  be  reluctantly  dispensed  with,  and 
another  position  at  the  Church  of  the  Assumption, 
Hrooklinc,  was  assigned  him. 

Owing  to  the  unexpectedly  large  number  of  i>upils 
that  sought  the  instruction  of  the  Sisters,  the  number 
of  the  latter  had  to  be  increased  by  three,  and  others 
have  since  been  added,  so  that  there  are  now  eighteen, 
having  over  seven  hundred  children  in  charge.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  younger  children  living  at  the  two 
extreme  ends  of  tlie  city,  two  of  the  city  school-houses, 
which  had  become  vacant,  were  leased  September  19, 
1883,  for  ten  years, for  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  a  year. 

A  few  months  after  this,  April  28,  1884,  the  school, 
convent  and  parochial  house  were,  under  the  name  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  Educational  Association, 
incorporated  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts ;  and  August  2d  of  the 
same  year,  under  the  special  act  of  the  Legislature 
for  Roman  Catholic  Churches,  the  church  and 
cemetery  were  incorporated  under  title  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  Society  of  Newburyport. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1886  the  Wills  estate,  at 
the  corner  of  Washington  and  Green  Streets,  having 
come  into  the  market,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
purchase  it  as  a  residence  for  the  Sisters,  whose  num- 
ber had  outgrown  the  accommodations  of  the  first 
convent  provided  for  them.  This  purchase  was 
made  July  6,  1S8(),  for  the  sum  of  eleven  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  the  Sisters,  moved 
into  their  new  home  the  next  month.  A  portion  of 
the  first  convent  was  then  converted  into  school- 
rooms, the  remainder  into  apartments  for  the  meet- 
ing of  a  Literary  and  Musical  Club  connected  with 
the  church. 

And  thus  have  the  Catholic  relig  ion  and  Catholic 
education  progressed  in  Newburyport,  until  now 
their  condition  presents  a  most  gratifying  recompense 
to  the  people  who  have  so  earnestly  and  unselfishly 
worked  for  this  advancement,  and  who  now  rejoice 
in  bthiilding  in  them  a  strong  bulwark  against  im- 
morality and  infidelity. 

There  are  two  churches  in  Newburyport  which 
were  originally  seceders  from  the  First  Church  in  New- 
bury,— the  First  Religious  Society  and  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church. 

TiiK  FiusT  Rki.iuioij.s  Sociktv  was  organized  in 
1725,  and  settled  Rev.  John  Jyowcll  (Harvard  1721) 
in  1726.  la  1735  it  was  formally  set  olf  by  an  act  of 
the  General  Court.  Mr.  Lowell  continued  in  the 
pastorate  until  his  death,  in  1767,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Thomas  Cary  (Harvard  1761)  in  1768.  Mr. 
Cary  served  twenty  years,  when  Rev.  John  Andrews 
(Harvard  1786)  was  settled  as  his  colleague,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  full  piustoratc  on  his  death,  which 
occurred  November  24, 1808.   Mr.  Andrews  contimied 
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in  the  pastorate  until  1830,  and  was  succeeded  by 
l\cv.  Tliomas  15.  Fox  (Harvard  1S2S).  wlioso  t'oUowors 
liiwcbeen  Hev. Thomas  W.  lliggiiison  (Harvard  1S41), 
Rev.  Cliarles  Boweii,  Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey  (Harvard 
1824),  Rev.  Gcorsic  L.  Stowell  and  Rev.  D.  W.  More- 
bouse,  who  resigned  in  October,  1887.  The  first 
meetiiig-liouse  of  the  society  was  in  JIarket  Sqnare, 
and  the  present  edifice  on  Pleasant  Street  was  built 
in  ISOl. 

The  Fikst  Puiwbyteiuan  Ciirucu  was  Ibrnied 
out  of  the  First  Newbury  Church,  January  3, 1746. 
Nineteen  members  of  that  church  had  seceded,  and  for 
two  years  liad  worshipped  in  a  small  building  on 
wliat  is  now  High  street,  with  Joseph  Adams,  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  in  1742,  as  its  ofiiciating  clergyman. 
On  the  19th  of  March,  1746,  Rev.  Jonathan  Parsons  was 
installed  and  has  been  followed  by  Rev.  John  Murray, 
Rev.  Daniel  Dana,  D.D.,  Rev.  S.  P.  Williams,  John 
Proudfit,  D.D.,  Jonathan  F.  Stearns  (Harvard  1830), 
A.  S.  Vermilye,  R.  H.  Richardson,  Charles  F.  Durfee 
William  W.  Newell,  Jr.  (Harvard  1859),  and  Rev] 
Charles  C.  Wallace.  The  meeting-hou-se  occupied  by 
the  society  was  built  in  17-56,  and  Whitefield  was 
buried   in  a  vault  under  its  pulpit. 

The  FoiTETH  Religiocs  Society  was  incorporated 
in  1794  and  made  up  of  seceders  from  the  First  Pres- 
byterian, who  were  dissatisfied  with  Rev.  John  Mur- 
ray. They  had  built  their  present  house  of  worship 
in  1793,  and  Rev.  Charles  W.  Melton  was  installed 
March  20,  1794.  Mr.  Melton  continued  in  the  pas- 
torate until  his  death,  March  31,  1837,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Randolph  Campbell  in  the  same 
year  whose  assistant,  I.  H.  Ross,  was  settled  in  1877, 
and  Rev.  P.  S.  Hurlbert.  Their  church  edifice  was 
remodeled  in  1800. 

The  Second  Presbyterian  Church  was  organ- 
ized October  29, 1795,  by  seceders  from  the  First  Pres- 
by  terian,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  settlement  of 
Rev.  Daniel  Dana.  The  first  pa.stor  was  Rev.  John 
Boddely,  of  Bristol,  England,  who  died  November  4, 
1802,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Giles,  also  an 
Englishman,  who  resigned  in  1823.  Rev.  Wm.  Ford 
followed  in  1824  and  Rev.  Daniel  Dana  in  1825.  In 
1845  Dr.  Dana  resigned,  and  in  1846  Rev.  W.  W. 
Eels  was  settled,  followed  by  several  others,  of  whom 
Rev.  J.  A.  Bartlett  was  settled  in  1877,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  Theodore  Beigley. 

The  North  CoxoregationalChcrch  was  formed 
in  1768  and  incorporated  as  the  "Third  Religious  So- 
ciety of  Newburyport."  Its  first  members  were 
persons  who  left  the  First  Church  at  the  time  of  the 
settlement  of  Rev.  Thom.as  Cary.  The  secession, 
which  was  due  to  the  liberal  sentiments  of  Mr.  Cary 
and  of  those  who  supported  him,  was  entirely  harmo- 
nious, as  is  shown  by  the  vote  of  the  old  church 
passed  January  18,  1768,  to  divide  the  church  plate 
and  stock  between  the  seceding  and  remaining 
brethren.  Rev.  Christopher  Bridge  Marsh  (Harvard 
1761)  was  settled  October  19,  1768,  and  was  followed, 
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after  an  interval  of  four  years  from  his  death,  which 
occurred  December  3,  1773,  by  Rev.  Samuel  Spring, 
who  was  ordained  in  August,  1777.  Dr.  Spring  died 
March  4,  1819,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Luther  F. 
Dimmick,  D.D.,  December  8th  in  the  same  year. 
Rev.  E.  C.  Hooker  succeeded  December  11,  1860,  who 
left  at  the  end  of  four  years  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  W.  A.  McCiinly  in  1865,  by  Rev.  James  Powell 
in  1869  and  by  Rev.  Charles  II.  Seymour  and  Rev. 
Charles  P.  Mills.  The  meeting-house  of  this  society, 
built  in  1769,  was  burned  in  1861,  and  at  once  rebuilt 
on  the  old  site. 

The  Belleville  Church  was  ineori)orated  in  1808 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Fourth  Religious  Society  " 
in  Newbury,  and  was  originally  set  off  as  a  separate 
parish  in  1761.  At  first  this  society  occupied  the  old 
Queen  Anne's  Chapel,  and  in  1763  built  a  place  of 
worship  of  its  own.  Rev.  Oliver  Noble  was  settled  in 
1762  and  served  until  1784.  After  an  interval  of 
twenty-four  years  without  a  settled  minister.  Rev. 
James  Miltimore  was  settled  in  1808.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1832  by  Rev.  J.  C.  March,  a  native  of  New- 
buryport, who  remained  until  his  death,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1846.  The  Rev.  Daniel  T.  Fisk  was  ordained  in 
1847  and  resigned  during  the  last  summer.  Rev. 
Willis  A.  Hadley  has  since  accepted  a  call.  The 
house  of  worship  of  the  society  stands  on  the  site  oc- 
cupied by  the  old  one,  which  was  struck  by  lightning 
and  burned  in  1816. 

The  Green  Street  Baptist  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Baptist  Church  which  was  formed  in  1804  and  organ- 
ized in  the  next  year.  Rev.  Joshua  Chase  preached 
for  a  short  time  and  was  followed  late  in  1805  by  Rev. 
John  Peak.  Rev.  Hosea  Wheeler  succeeded  Mr. 
Peak  in  1818  and  was  followed  by  Nathaniel  Wil- 
liams, Wm.  B.  Jacobs,  Jonathan  Aldrich,  Albert  N. 
Arnold  and  Nicholas  Medbury,  when  it  ceased  to  ex- 
ist. In  1809  a  brick  meeting-house  was  built  on 
Liberty  Street,  which  was  burned  in  the  fire  of  1811. 
In  1812  the  building  on  Congress  Street,  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  Christian  Society,  was  built.  The 
Green  Street  Society  was  organized  in  1846  with  the 
Rev.  Nicholas  Medbury,  of  the  old  society,  as  its  pas- 
tor, and  the  meeting-house  now  in  use  was  erected 
in  1848.  There  were  dissensions  and  secessions  in  the 
old  organization,  but  the  present  society  has  closed 
and  healed  all  former  divisions.  Its  pastors  since 
Mr.  Medburj'  have  been  Revs.  John  Richardson,  J.  R. 
Lane,  J.  T.  Beckley  and  Eugene  E.  Thomas. 

The  Purchase  Street  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  called  the  "  People's  Church,"  had  its  origin 
in  the  labors  of  Rev.  John  Adams,  who  in  1819  col- 
lected a  congregation  which,  until  1825,  was  connected 
with  the  Salisbury  Conference.  In  1825  Newburyport 
was  made  a  station  and  placed  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Adams.  In  the  same  year  a  meeting-house 
was  built  on  Purchase  Street.  In  1826  Rev.  Barthol- 
omew Othman  was  appointed  to  the  station.  The 
present  pastor  is  Rev.  F.  K.  Stratton. 
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The  Washington  St.  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chukc'h  was  oigaiiized  .June  20,  1827,  and  a  meeting- 
house on  Liberty  Street  was  built  in  the  same  year. 
Rev.  Bartholomew  Olhman  was  its  first  pastor.  Its 
present  house  of  worship  is  on  Washington  Street, 
and  its  pastor  is  Rev.  W.  A.  Manaton. 

The  Uxiveksai.ist  Society  was  organized  Dec. 
26,  1834.  Its  meeting-house  on  Middle  Street  was 
dedicated  in  1840.  Its  pastors  have  been  William 
M.  Fernold,  Darius  Forbes,  Edwin  A.  Easton,  James 
Shrigley,  A.  R.  Abbot,  Daniel  M.  Reed,  Willard 
Spaulding  and  J.  H.  Hartley. 

The  Christian  Church  was  organized  May  7, 
1840,  and  Rev.  Daniel  P.  Pike  was  settled  as  its  first 
minister.  In  1845  a  meeting-house  was  built  on 
Court  Street,  which  is  now  owned  by  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  old  Baptist  Church  on  Congress  Street 
was  afterwards  purchased  and  is  now  occui)ied  by 
this  society. 

The  Second  Advent  Church  was  organized  in 
December,  1848,  under  Rev.  John  Pearson,  Jr.  After 
meeting  several  years  in  Washington  Hall,  the 
society  built  its  present  handsome  edifice  on  Charter 
Street. 

The  WiiiTEFiELD  Congregational  Church  was 
organized  January  1,  1830.  Rev.  John  E.  Emerson 
was  ordained  its  first  pastor,  but  died  a  little  more 
than  a  year  after  his  settlement.  Rev.  Samuel  J. 
Spaulding,  D.D.,  succeeded  him,  followed  by  Rev. 
Henry  E.  Mott.  The  meeting-house  of  this  society 
was  built  in  18.')2. 

The  Seventh-Day  Adventists  were  organized 
in  1877. 

A  more  minute  history  of  the  churches  is  imprac- 
ticable within  the  limited  space  to  which  this  narrative 
must  be  confined,  and  after  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  schools,  the  Public  Library,  to  other  organiza- 
tions not  yet  sj)okcn  of,  and  the  press,  this  necessarily 
incomplete  history  of  Newburyport  must  be  brought 
to  a  close. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, the  number  of  children  in  the  city  of  school 
age  was  2ol5,  and  the  number  in  the  |>ublic  schools 
1783.  For  the  instruction  of  these  children  sevejiteeu 
schools  are  furnished.  These  are  the  Brown  and  Girls' 
High  School,  with  one  principal  and  three  assistants, 
and  an  average  attendance  of  98  ;  the  Kellcy  School, 
one  principal  and  seven  assistants,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  282;  the  Jackmim  Boys'  Grammar 
School,  one  i)rincipal  and  one  assistant  and  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  SO;  the  Johnson  Girls' tinimmar 
School,  one  principal  and  one  assistant  and  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  64 ;  the  Bromfield  Street  Girls' 
Grammar  School,  one  principal  and  one  as-siatant, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  r>2  ;  the  (Jurrier  Boys' 
Grammar  School,  one  principal  and  one  assistant  and 
an  average  attendance  of  .0.');  the  Forrester  Street 
Girls'  Grammar  School,  one  principal  and  one  assist- 
ant and   an    average   attendance  of  59;   the   Plains 


Mixed  Grammar  and  Primary  School,  one  principal 
and  an  average  attendance  of  25  ;  the  Moultonville 
Mixed  Grammar  and  Primary  School,  one  principal 
and  an  average  attendance  of  28 ;  the  Bromfield 
Street  Primary  School,  one  principal  and  one  assistant 
and  an  average  attendance  of  55;  the  Jackman  Boys' 
Primary  School,  one  principal  and  one  assistant  and 
an  average  attendance  of  50;  the  John.son  Girls'  Pri- 
mary School,  one  principal  and  one  assistant  and  an 
average  attendance  of  58 ;  the  Temple  Street  Girls' 
Primary  School,  one  principal  and  an  average  attend- 
ance of  23  ;  the  Davenport  Boys'  Primary  School,  one 
principal  and  one  assistant  and  an  average  attendance 
of  42 ;  the  Davenport  Girls'  Primary  School,  one  prin- 
cipal and  an  average  attendance  of  20 ;  the  Kent 
Street  Mixed  Primary  School,  one  principal  and  an 
average  attendance  of  29  •  and  the  Ashland  Street 
Mixed  Primary  School,  one  principal  and  one  assist- 
ant and  an  average  attendance  of  75. 

For  the  support  of  these  schools  an  appropriation 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars  was  made  in  1880,  but 
this  sum  does  not  represent  the  cost  of  their  mainten- 
ance, as  the  income  of  several  funds  is  devoted  to 
that  purpose,  among  which  are  the  Putnam  and 
Brown  funds,  already  referred  to,  tor  the  support  of 
the  Putnam  Free  School  and  the  Brown  High  School, 
both  of  which  are  now  merged  in  the  Boys'  and  Girls' 
High  School. 

In  1850  the  Public  Library  was  founded  by  a  gift 
of  five  thousand  dollars  from  Hon.  .losiah  Little. 
This  fund  has  been  increased  from  time  to  time  by 
gifts  already  described,  and  finally  the  library  was 
established  on  a  permanent  basis  by  the  gift  of  the 
Tracy  mansion,  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
The  number  of  books  in  the  library  at  the  time  of  the 
last  report,  in  1886,  was  twenty-three  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-three.  In  connection  with  the 
library  there  is  a  free  public  reading-room,  which  is 
fully  perlbrming  its  jiart  in  making  that  institution 
an  educating  and  elevating  influence  iu  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  local  press  of  Xewburyport  consists  of  the 
Wcel/y  Herald,  jiublishcd  on  Fridays,  the  Ihiihj  Her- 
ald and  the  Afcrrimac  Valley  llnitm:  The  first 
newspaper  started  here  was  The  Essex  Journal  and 
Merrimac  Packet,  or  (he  Massachutetts  and  Xeiv  Hamp- 
shire General  Advertiser,  by  Thomas  &  Tinges,  of 
which  Isaiah  Thomas  was  the  senior  partner.  The 
first  number  was  dated  December  4lh  in  that  year. 
On  Friday,  June  30,  1775,  its  name  was  changed  to 
Essex-  Journal,  or  the  Massacf'usetts  and  A^ew  Hamp- 
shire General  Adrertiser.  On  the  4th  of  August,  1775, 
it  was  changed  to  Essex  Journal,  or  A'ew  Hampshire 
Packet,  and  November  1,  1770,  it  was  again  changed 
to  I-Usex  Journal,  or  Xem  Hampshire  Packet  and  the 
Witklij  Adrertiser.  The  Im/iartial  Herald,  a  Federal 
pa|>er,  was  started  in  1793  and  was  the  parent  of  the 
l)re.sent  Xtuburyporl  Herald.  The  first  number  was 
issued  May   17,   1793,  and  consisted  of  four  pages  of 
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("our  narrow  coluniiis  oaili,  niul  the  price  was  nine 
shillinsrs  per  year.  It  was  puhlislied  on  Saturdays, 
in  Market  Square,  "opposite  tlie  southeast  corner  of 
Jlr.  Andrews'  meeting-house."  Tlie  two  proprietors 
were  Edward  M.  Blunt  and  Howard  S.  Kobinson. 
Mr.  Blunt  was  the  author  of  the  "  Coast  Pih)t,"  and 
served  his  apprenticeship  with  John  Mycall,  the 
successor  of  Isaiah  Thomas  in  tlie  Essex  Journal. 
Angler  March  succeeded  Mr.  Robinson  and  became 
a  partner  of  Mr.  Blunt  in  1794.  On  the  Kith  of  De- 
cember in  that  year  the  Herald  became  a  semi-week- 
ly and  continued  such  until  Friday,  June  6,  1879, 
when  it  became  again  a  weekly.  On  the  6th  of 
November,  1795,  the  otHce  was  removed  to  Mr. 
Blunt's  bookstore  on  State  Street.  On  the  24th  of 
September,  1796,  Mr.  Blunt  retired  and  left  Mr. 
March  the  sole  proprietor.  The  price,  which  since 
Mr.  March  joined  Mr.  Blunt  had  been  twelve  shill- 
ings, was  now  fixed  at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
year.  On  the  31st  of  October,  1797,  William  Barrett 
became  associated  with  Mr.  Blarch  and  the  paper 
called  the  Political  Gazette,  which  he  had  started  on 
the  30th  of  April  in  that  year,  was  merged  in  the 
Impartial  Herald,  under  the  name  of  the  Nemburyport 
Herald  and  Country  Gazette.  On  the  22d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1797,  the  partnership  was  dissolved  and  Mr. 
March  returned  to  his  old  quarters.  On  the  29th  of 
November,  1798,  he  removed  again  to  State  Street  and 
there  remained  until  December  31,  1799,  when  he 
removed  to  the  north  corner  of  Market  Square. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1800,  the  price  was  raised  to 
three  dollars,  and  from  April  11,  1800,  to  October  17, 
ISOO,  it  was  published  by  Chester  Stebbins  for  the 
proprietor.  On  the  4th  of  August,  1801,  Mr.  March 
retired,  the  office  having  been  previously  removed  to 
the  south  side  of  Market  Square.  The  new  proprie- 
tors were  Ephraim  W.  Allen  and  Jeremy  Stickney, 
who. had  been  publishing  a  paper  called  the  American 
Intelligencer,  which  was  merged  in  the  Herald.  Their 
office  was  on  Middle  Street  until  December  4th,  when 
it  was  moved  to  No.  7  State  Street.  On  the  15th  of 
June,  1802,  Mr.  Stickney  retired,  selling  his  interest 
to  John  Barnard,  who  remained  until  July  8,  1803, 
leaving  Mr.  Allen  the  sole  proprietor,  as  he  contin- 
ued during  most  of  the  time  until  1834.  At  the  time 
of  the  tire  his  office  was  on  Middle  Street,  and  was 
burned.  Until  December  13,  1811,  Mr.  Allen  occu- 
pied a  temporary  office  on  Merrimac  Street  at  Brown's 
wharf.  His  next  removal  was  to  No.  16  State  Street 
in  December,  1811,  where  the  Herald  has  remained 
up  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Allen,  at  various  times,  had  as  associates 
Henry  R.  Stickney,  his  brother  William  B.  Allen 
and  his  two  sons,  William  S.  Allen  and  Jeremiah  S. 
Allen.  On  the  1st  of  June,  1832,  Mr.  Allen  started 
the  Daily  Herald.  In  1834  the  whole  establishment 
was  sold  to  Josei)h  B.  Morse  and  William  H.  Brew- 
ster, who  conducted  it  until  January  1,  1854,  when 
the  Daily  Evening  Union,  which   had   for  five  years 


been  a  competitor  of  the  Herald,  was  unitcil  with  it, 
and  its  proprietor,  William  H.  Huse,  became  part 
proprietor  of  the  Herald.  In  18.iG  Messrs.  Morse  and 
Brewster  retired,  and  William  H.  llusc  &  Co.  became 
the  sole  projjrietors.  Since  1856  Mr.  Huse  has  had 
associated  with  him  George  J.  L.  Colby,  from  1856  to 
1862;  J.  Q.  A.  Stone,  from  1856  to  1859;  George 
Wood,  from  1859  to  1866;  John  Coombs,  from  1862 
to  1871,  and  Arthur  L.  Huse  and  Caleb  B.  Huse 
from  1859  to  the  present  time,  and  Arthur  L.  Huse 
from  1871  to  the  present  time.  In  1880  a  Daily  Eve- 
ning Herald  was  started,  and  the  establishment  now 
issues  a  Weekly  Herald  on  Fridays,  at  $1.50  per  year; 
a  Daily  Herald  at  $6.00  per  year,  and  an  Evening 
Herald  at  one  cent  for  each  paper.  The  Daily  Herald 
was  the  first  daily  paper  in  Massachusetts  outside  of 
Boston,  and  has  always  maintained  a  reputation  for 
enterprise  and  for  intelligent  management. 

The  Merrimac  Valley  Visitor  was  established  in 
1872  and  is  published  every  Saturday  by  Colby  & 
Coombs,  with  George  J.  L.  Colby  as  editor.  During 
the  life  of  the  Herald  many  papers  have  appeared 
and  disappeared,  but  the  Visitor,  under  its  able 
management,  long  since  found  a  firm  footing  and  has 
established  itself  as  a  permanent  enterprise. 

Of  the  organizations  not  yet  mentioned,  now  in  ex- 
istence, there  is  the  Gushing  Guard  (Company  A  of 
the  Eighth  Regiment).  This  company  was  originally 
organized  October  24,  1775,  ;is  the  Newburyport 
Artillery  Company.  In  1844  its  name  was  changed 
to  the  Washington  Light  Guard,  and  in  1852,  in 
honor  of  Hon.  Caleb  Gushing,  it  was  changed  to  the 
Gushing  Guard.  Its  service  in  the  war  has  been  al- 
ready referred  to. 

There  is  also  Company  Bof  the  Eighth  Regiment, 
called  the  "  City  Cadets,"  which  did  service  also  dur- 
ing the  war. 

In  addition  to  the  above  is  the  "  Newburyport 
Veteran  Artillery  Association,"  composed  of  men 
above  thirty-five  years  of  age.  It  was  organized 
August  1,  1854,  by  ex-members  of  the  Newburyport 
Artillery  Company. 

It  will  be  proper  to  mention  also  among  the  organ- 
izations. Post  49  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
named  in  honor  of  Capt.  Albert  W.  Bartlett,  who 
commanded  the  Gushing  Guard  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  and  also  the  Newburyport  Commatidery 
of  Knigbt.s  Templar,  instituted  in  1795  and  chartered 
in  1808;  the  King  Cyrus  Chapter,  Royal  Arch 
Masons,  instituted  a.l.  5790  ;  the  St.  Mark's  Lodge, 
instituted  A.L.  5803;  and  the  St.  John's  Lodge,  insti- 
tuted A.  L.  5766. 

Odd  Fellowship  was  inaugurated  in  Newburyport, 
March  7,  1844,  and  now  has  the  Merrimac  Encamp- 
ment, No.  7,  the  Quascacunquen  Lodge,  No.  39,  and 
the  Canton  Harmony,  No.  47,  Patriarch  Militant. 
There  are  also  among  the  organizations  and  institu- 
tions the  Merrimac  Humane  Society,  incorporated  in 
1804;  the  Howard  Benevolent  Society,  instituted  in 
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1818  ;  the  General  Charitable  Society,  organized  in 
1850;  the  Royal  Arcanum  Council,  No.  112;  the 
United  Order  of  the  Golden  Cross  ;  the  Newbury- 
port  Lodge,  No.  512,  Knights  of  Honor;  the  Knights 
aud  Ladies  of  Honor,  Harbor  Lodge,  No.  260 ;  the 
American  Legion  of  Honor;  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen,  Merrimac  Lodge,  No.  31 ;  the 
United  Order  of  Pilgrim  Fathers,  George  Whitefield 
Colony,  No.  08  ;  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men  ; 
Monomack  Tribe,  No.  22  ;  the  Mountain  Hill  Lodge, 
No.  45  (a  temperance  organization) ;  the  Woman's 
Temperance  Union  ;  the  Union  Division  Sons  of 
Temperance ;  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  ; 
the  Newburyport  Mutual  Benefit  Association  ;  the 
Nevvburyport  Bethel  Society  ;  the  Old  Ladies'  Home  ; 
the  Garfield  Associates;  the  Anne  Jacques  Hospital ; 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals; 
the  Frecdman  Aid  Society ;  the  Merrimac  Bible  So- 
ciety ;  the  Women's  Christian  Association  ;  the  New- 
buryport Female  Cliaritable  Society  ;  and  the  Father 
Lennon  Benevolent  .\ssociation. 

No  sketch  of  Newburyport  could  make  any  claim 
to  completeness  without  a  reference  to  the  literary 
character  of  its  people  and  to  the  writers  in  poetry 
and  prose  which  it  has  developed.  Few  towns  have 
manifested  a  love  of  home  so  strongly  as  that  which 
characterizes  the  natives  of  that  city,  and  the  col- 
umns of  its  press  show  that  they  never  tire  of  recall- 
ing memories  of  the  past  and  of  the  men  who  distin- 
guished it.  The  offspring  of  this  love  is  always  and 
everywhere  discovered  in  a  sentiment  which  finds  its 
most  fitting  expression  in  verse,  and  in  the  city  on  the 
shores  of  the  ilerrimac,  with  a  surrounding  scenery 
which  lends  its  inspiring  aid,  we  find  no  e.vceptiou 
to  the  rule.  Though  the  list  of  writers  and  poets  is 
long,  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  record.  Caleb 
Cushing  and  George  Lunt  and  John  Pierpont  have 
been  already  referred  to;  but  to  these  must  be  added 
the  names  of  Susie  W.  Moulton,  Hannah  F.  Gould, 
William  W.  Caldwell,  Harriet  Prescott  Spollord,  Al- 
bert Pike,  Robert  S.  Coflin,  Samuel  L.  Knapp,  George 
D.  Wildes,  Foster  Sweetser,  George  Bancroft  Grif- 
fith, Henry  C.  Knight,  Frederick  Knight,  Anne  G. 
Hale,  Ann  E.  Porter,  Lucy  Hooper,  Anna  Cabot 
Lowell,  Jlrs.  George  Leo,  Daniel  Dana,  Thonn\s 
Tracy,  ().  B.  Merrill,  S.  J.  Spaulding,  Mrs.  E.  v'ale 
Smith  and  James  Parton,  a  sou  of  Newburyport  by 
adoption. 

The  population  of  Newbury])ort  by  the  census  of 
1885  was  13,7 U),  and  its  valuation  in  1886  was 
$8,523,113.  The  e.xpenditures  for  1886  were  *1G7,- 
606.26,  and  the  debt  of  the  city  on  the  18th  of  De- 
cember of  that  year  was  $384,243.46.  The  city  prop- 
erty, at  the  same  date,  amounted  to  $331,100,  made 
up  of  the  following  items:  real  estate,  $94,400; 
Bchoid-houses,  $97,500 ;  engine-houses,  $l2,(i00;  per- 
sonal property,  $126,1100. 

With  these  few  statistics,  this  history  of  Newbury- 
port must  be  brought  to  a  close.     Its  many  imperfec- 


tions must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  its  author 
was  not  to  the  manor  born,  and  has  consequently 
encountered  obstacles  which  il  was  by  no  means  easy 
for  a  stranger  to  overcome. 

Note. — The  writer  wishes  to  ackuowledge  the  aid  he  has  received  in 

the  preparation  of  this  history  from  Hou.  .lohn  James  ('urrier,  both  per- 
sonally and  as  executor  of  the  will  of  tiie  late  Ben  :  Periey  Poore  ;  from 
William  II.  Hiisc,  Ksq.,  eJitor  of  the  Xvit-hurt/purt  Ih'raUl,  and  fn>n»  the 
files  of  that  journal  ;  from  Hon.  Eben  F.  Stone  and  Hon.  K.  S.  Spofford, 
of  Newburyport,  and  from  George  II.  Stevens,  Esq.,  tlio  city  clerk  of 
Newburyport.  W.  T.  1). 

Plymouth,  November  8,  1S87. 
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HON.    WILLIA.M    B.VKTLET.' 

Mr.  Bartlet  spelled  his  name  with  one  t.  He  said 
there  was  no  use  in  making  two  letters  where  one 
would  do  as  well ;  but  as  there  have  been  several  ways 
of  spelling  it,  that  is  of  little  consequence.  He  was 
a  great  man  and  a  good  man,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
best  that  Newburyport,  so  rich  in  distinguished  citi- 
zens, ever  produced.  He  was  great  physically  ;  great 
mentally  ;  great  morally  ;  great  in  his  conceptions  and 
his  pow'er  of  executing  his  dcsign.s,  having  courage 
where  ordinary  men  would  have  failed;  great  in  his 
influence  and  in  his  manner  of  perpetuating  that  in- 
fluence to  succeeding  generations,  aye,  adown  the 
ages.  All  this  will  appear  in  any  sketch  of  his  life 
that  does  justice  to  the  man.  He  was  of  gigantic 
form,  endurance  and  strength.  Tall,  over-toi)ping  the 
average  man  by  half  a  foot;  full-chested,  broad 
shouldered,  firm-set,  sinewy,  weighing — as  we  call  him 
to  mind — about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  He 
moved  lion-like  among  the  crowd,  not  arrogant  or 
proud,  but  seemingly  as  conscious  of  his  ability  as 
Napoleon  was  in  riding  into  battle. 

Thus  William  Bartlet  could  be  and  do,  since  he  was 
born  an  athlete.  Knowing  him  only  in  his  old  age,  it 
seems  to  us  as  though  he  never  was  an  infant,  never 
had  seen  an  hour  of  weakness.  He  was  descended 
from  the  old  Norman  knights  of  the  era  of  the 
Crusades;  from  the  men  who  followed  William  the 
Conqueror  into  England,  to  give  to  that  island,  to  be 
the  cradle  of  the  modern  Romans,  new  life  and  new 
laws,  new  government  and  a  new  destiny  ;  creating 
for  them  that  high  place  in  history  they  have  so 
nobly  filled  ;  moving  them  on  to  the  empire  so  vast 
that  the  sun  never  sets  upon  it,  whose  morning  and 
evening  drum-beat  is  hoard  around  the  globe  ;  which 
em|)ire  may  yet,  for  aught  that  now  appears,  hold 
universal  ilominion.  The  grand  army  that  con- 
quered the  world  under  Alexander  the  Great 
marched  ea-stward,  and  have  died  ;  the  .\nglo-Nor- 
mans  marched  west  to  greater  victories,  for  they  fouiid 
other  worlds  to  conquer. 

The  name  Bartlet  was  originally  Bartelot ;  and  the 

■  By  Gaorgo  J.  L.  Colby. 
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first  of  the  family  in  England,  like  the  first  man  in 
the  (.Teiition  of  the  world,  was  named  Adam  ;  and  as 
the  human  race  dates  not  hack  of  Adam,  it  is  not  well 
to  go  deeper  into  the  mists  of  antiquity,  for  this  fam- 
ily, than  to  Adam  Bartelot  or  Bartlet.  He,  with 
sixty  thousand  other  followers  of  the  Conqueror,  the 
Norman  kniphtsand  their  vassals,  had  the  i)romiscof 
the  spoils  of  victory  ;  and  from  liK!G,  when  the  battle 
of  Hastings  was  Ibught,  the  barons  of  England  love 
to  date  their  honors  and  names.  In  the  pavement  of 
the  old  stone  church,  on  the  ancestral  estate  of  seven 
thousand  acres,  in  Sussex  County,  in  England,  the 
Bartlets  can  trace  their  genealogy — the  foot-prints  of 
a  noble  family.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  estates  in 
Great  Britain  ;  has  been  in  their  hands  more  than 
eight  hundred  years,  and  can  never  be  sold  or  pass 
from  them.  Their  coat-of-arms  witnesses  to  the  heroic 
deeds  of  men  whose  portraits  hang  in  the  halls  of  that 
ancient  castle  ;  whose  Christian  names  are  the  inher- 
ited appellations  in  our  own  country  and  age,  as 
William,  Edmund,  Richard,  John  and  Thomas — the 
names  they  brought  over  the  seas  and  have  trans- 
mitted. 

The  first  Bartlet  immigrants  in  America  were  three, 
— the  sons  of  Edmund,  whose  landed  estate  was  in 
Ernley,  which,  by  the  law  of  primogeniture,  passed  to 
their  brother  Edmund,  and  left  them — Richard,  John 
and  Thomas — to  inferiority  or  to  make  to  themselves 
new  homes  elsewhere.  They  came  to  America  in 
1634.  Thomas  settled  in  Watertown  and  left  no  sons. 
John  and  Richard  came  to  Xewbury  in  ](J3.5,  with  the 
first  settlers ;  and  two  years  later  they  had  left  the 
banks  of  the  Parker  and  settled  at  "  Bartlet  Cove," 
in  a  beautiful  bend  of  the  Merrimae,  nearly  opposite 
the  Powow,  as  it  empties  into  the  Merrimae.  There 
they  built  themselves  houses,  and  there  their  descend- 
ants have  lived  to  this  day.  John  had  but  one  son, 
and  Richard  had  three,  with  several  daughters.  It 
is  with  the  latter  and  those  of  his  lineage  that  we 
have  to  do. 

Richard  Bartlet,  the  shoemaker,  was  a  man  of 
sterling  character  and  marked  piety ;  and  his  son, 
Richard,  Jr.,  was  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
town;  for  several  years  Representative  in  the  General 
Court. 

A  third  Richard,  son  of  Richard,  Jr.,  born  in  1G49, 
married  Hannah  Emery ;  and  as  the  Enierys  have 
always  been  thrifty,  she  may  have  added  to  his  real 
estate.  Certainly  she  did  to  his  personal  estate,  for 
she  bore  him  ten  children, — eight  sons  and  two 
daughters,  the  latter  beginning  and  ending  the  brood. 
Her  last  son  was  Thomas,  and  a  grandson  of  that 
Thomas  was  the  Hon.  William  Bartlet,  whose  por- 
trait we  here  give.  He  was  born  in  1748,  and  died  in 
his  ninety-fourth  year;  but  his  "  eye  was  not  dim, 
nor  his  natural  force  abated." 

Already  the  Bartlets  had  become  numerous  and 
some  of  them  distinguished.  They  had  learning, 
energy,  piety  and  patriotism.    One  of  them,  Samuel, 


on  the  first  intimation  of  the  outbreak  against  Gov- 
ernor Andros,  mounted  hia  horse,  started  for  Boston, 
and  was  there  in  time  to  participate  in  the  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  the  obnoxious  chief  magistrate.  It 
is  a  tradition  that  he  rode  so  fast  that  his  long  sword, 
dragging  over  the  ground,  left  a  stream  of  fire  all  the 
way. 

Another  was  the  celebrated  Josiah  Bartlet,  from 
Stephen,  the  seventh  son  of  Kiebard  and  Hannah 
Emery,  a  man  of  varied  attainments.  He  stood  in 
the  first  rank  of  his  profession  as  a  physician  and 
was  the  founder  of  the  Medical  Society  in  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  lived  ;  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  and  of  Congress ;  was  the  last  President 
and  the  first  Governor  of  the  State  ;  was  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  a  colonel  in  the 
Revolutionary  army,  serving  with  General  John 
Starke;  was  a  judge  in  the  Inferior  and  Supreme 
Courts  and  chief  justice  of  the  State. 

But  had  the  family  made  no  record  before.  General 
William  F.  Bartlet,  by  his  daring  in  the  late  inter- 
State  war,  would  have  redeemed  them  all.  A  student 
in  Harvard  when  the  bugle  sounded,  summoning  the" 
citizens  to  defend  the  Union  and  its  flag,  he  at  once 
enlisted  and  became  a  captain  in  the  Twentieth 
Massachusetts  Regiment.  Before  Yorktown,  Va.,  a 
rifle-shot  required  the  amputation  of  one  leg.  Six 
months  later  he  was  again  in  the  field,  colonel  of  the 
Fifty-ninth  Regiment,  and  at  Port  Hudson,  leading 
the  assault,  the  only  man  on  horseback,  and  there- 
fore in  the  most  hazardous  position,  he  was  again 
disabled  by  a  shot  in  the  wrist.  A  truce  being 
declared  to  bury  the  dead,  the  first  inquiry  of  the 
Confederate  officer  was,  "  Who  was  that  man  on 
horseback?"  Being  told,  he  said,  "He  is  a  gallant 
fellow ;' a  brave  man;  the  bravest  and 'most  daring 
we  have  met  during  the  war.  We  thought  him  too 
brave  to  die,  and  ordered  our  men  not  to  fire  at 
him  !"  Recovering  from  his  wound,  he  was  again  in 
the  field,  colonel  of  the  Fifty-second  Kegiment;  was 
promoted  to  a  brigadier-general ;  captured  in  assault- 
ing the  enemy's  works  at  Petersburg;  shut  up  in 
Libby  Prison  three  months,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  found  him  in  command  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  in 
Virginia.  He  was  a  soldier,  a  scholar  and  an  orator  ; 
magnetic  in  word  and  action. 

Having  glanced  at  the  heroism  of  the  Bartlets  in 
war,  we  turn  to  their  acts  in  peace,  and  these  well 
prove  that  "peace  hath  its  victories  as  well  as  war." 
We  have  stated  their  leading  traits  of  character, 
thrift,  enterprise,  intelligence,  piety  and  personal 
daring.  They  have  been  the  accumulators  of  property 
It  is  their  inherited  tendency,  though,  like  all  trans- 
mitted faculties,  it  may  not  appear  in  every  ind-vidual. 
Their  intelligence  comes  from  the  high  culture  of  the 
family  for  a  thousand  years,  and  beyond  that  to  where 
the  record  reaches  not.  In  America  more  than  a  liundred 
of  them  graduated  from  our  colleges,  and  seven  lineal 
descendants  from  Richard  Bartlet  have  been  judges 
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in  the  courts  of  New  Hampshire  alone  ;   and  it  has 

been  so  in  all  the  learned  professions.  They  have 
always  been  religiously  inclined,  and  not  one  of  them 
more  than  William  Bartlet,  whose  convictions  were 
strong,  and  who  freely  gave  thousands  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  for  religious  purposes.  This, 
too,  has  come  down  in  the  blood,  the  names  of  four  of 
them  in  England,  who  suffered  martyrdom  for  their 
faith,  being  given  in  Fox's  "  Book  of  Martyrs."  For 
personal  daring  they  have  done  no  discredit  at  any 
time  to  him  whose  name  is  in  the  Battle  Abbey  roll, 
or  those  who  won  the  honors  indicated  by  their  "coat- 
of-arms.'' 

And  now  we  come  more  particularly  to  William,  tbe 
merchant,  born  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  living 
to  the  full  age  of  ninety-three  years.  He  was  of  com- 
paratively poor  parents,  and  of  little  education ;  but 
nature  had  done  much  for  him,  giving  him  what  art 
cannot  create — a  level  head,  quick  perception,  sound 
judgment,  and,  what  was  more  and  better,  a  good  heart, 
backed  by  a  predominant  will,  which  secured  to  him 
honesty  and  honor  in  his  dealings. 

We  find  him  first  with  his  father,  learning  the  art 
of  making  shoes.  He  served  his  seven  years'  appren- 
ticeship, and  then,  at  the  demand  of  his  father,  six 
months  more  to  make  up  any  lost  time.  That  was 
what  apprentices  then  did  under  strict  and  "  hard  " 
masters.  Perhaps  it  was  here  that  he  learned  how  to 
treat  his  own  children,  in  whom  he  would  not  permit 
the  least  disobedience  of  orders,  and  absolutely  re- 
moved his  son  William  from  the  command  of  one  of 
his  ships  because  he  went  beyond  orders,  though  be 
thereby  made  a  prosperous  voyage.  The  making  or 
losing  was  not  a  question  with  him,  but  strict  construc- 
tion of  orders  and  energy  in  the  performance  of  duty. 
When  he  reached  manhood  "he  stuck  to  his  last,"  his 
lapstone  and  his  awl,  and  long  years  after,  when  he 
had  done  with  them,  he  preserved  them  as  memorials 
of  young  and  happy  days.  There  was  then  no  discus- 
sion of  the  hours  of  labor,  and  the  holidays  were  few 
and  far  between. 

So  great  was  his  industry,  in  his  humble  occupation, 
that  the  first  sunbeams  found  him  on  his  "seat,"  the 
noonday  saw  him  running  to  and  from  his  dinner,  for 
he  could  not  stop  to  walk,  and  the  night  hours  were 
struck  high  by  the  clock  before  he  went  to  rest.  A 
person  of  less  physical  power  and  a  lower  ambition 
might  have  broken  down  and  died,  but  he  was  ever 
fresh  for  another  day.  By  his  savings  at  "  cobbling  " 
he  soon  had  a  little  money  to  invest  in  small  matters, 
within  arm's  reach,  for  trade. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  man,  afterwards  the 
greatest  merchant  Newburyport  ever  had,  surpassed 
by  none  of  his  time  in  Massachusetts,  unless  William 
Grey,  of  Salem,  and  later  of  Boston,  might  have  been 
the  single  exception.  He  gave  away  and  lost  at  sea 
more  property  than  any  estate  probated  in  the  county 
of  Essex  to  that  date,  and  still  was  a  millionaire, 
when   there   were   not  so   many  millionaires   in   the 


whole  country  as  can  now  be  found  in  San  Francisco 
alone,  upon  which  an  American  eye  had  then  never 
rested.  So  busj'  was  this  man,  so  indefatigable  in 
his  labors,  that  in  a  hundred  years,  save  seven,  he 
never,  but  once,  was  seventy  miles  from  the  house  in 
which  he  was  born.  He  had  no  time  to  travel,  when 
his  ships  were  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  their  car- 
goes were  piled  in  the  stores  of  the  leading  seaports 
of  Europe,  America,  the  East  and  West  Indies  ;  and 
his  name  so  familiar  in  Amsterdam  or  London  that 
his  credit  would  have  been  good  with  the  English  and 
Dutch  bankers  for  a  half-million. 

But  we  are  running  ahead  of  our  story.  As  soon  as 
he  was  able,  he  tried  an  "adventure"  at  sea.  An 
"adventure"  was  a  small  parcel  of  goods  that  a  sea- 
man or  officer  on  a  ship  might  carry  free.  That 
brought  him  profit,  and  he  took  the  return  home  on  a 
wheel-barrow.  There  was  no  "quarter"  for  a  dray- 
man when  he  could  do  the  work  himself  Next  he 
purchased  a  part  of  a  vessel,  and  then  a  whole  one, 
and  finally  fleets  of  shipping  that  were  bringing  iron 
and  hemp  from  Russia,  carrying  tallow  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Thames,  coffee  by  the  million  pounds 
and  sugar  by  the  cargo  from  the  Ea.st  Indies  to  Ant- 
werp, when  that  was  a  great  centre  of  trade;  salt  from 
Cadiz  to  America,  and  molasses,  coffee  and  other  mer- 
chandise from  the  West  Indies,  South  America  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  to  his  stores,  which  were  first 
on  the  Long  wharf,  which  he  made  longer  by  building 
further  into  the  channel,  now  called  Bartlet  Wharf,  at 
the  foot  of  Federal  Street,  and  then  others  below 
were  added,  covering  the  whole  river-front,  till  he  in- 
cluded the  Coombs  Wharf,  below  Lime  Street.  At  one 
time  he  had  three  full  ship-loads  of  coffee  in  Holland 
and  two  more  in  Boston,  and  two  of  tallow  in  London. 
His  stores  were  full  of  hemp  and  iron,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  his  great  wealth  and  business.  The  gov- 
ernment decreed  non-intercourse,  embargoes  and  war, 
but  they  did  not  check  his  enterprise,  exhaust  his 
funds  or  shake  his  credit.  Something  may  be  learned 
of  the  man  and  the  extent  of  his  business  by  the  dep- 
redations made  upon  his  shipping  by  European  bellig- 
erents in  the  last  century  and  early  in  this,  for  which 
he  had  claims,  some  of  which  were  paid,  and  some 
are  held  by  his  heirs  to-day.  His  claims  on  France, 
prior  to  1800,  were  §180,000;  on  Denmark,  before  1812, 
$173,000;  on  England,  before  the  War  of  1812-15, 
$198,000.  Here  is  a  total  against  three  governments 
for  losses  of  ships  and  cargoes  valued  at  $551,000. 
Other  claims  he  had  against  Naples,  Spain  and  Nor- 
way, which,  without  counting  interest,  would  swell 
the  whole  to  $650,000  ;  but  the  exact  sums  against  the 
three  last-named  countries  we  cannot  give.  More  or 
less,  they  did  not  daunt  him  or  impede  his  action. 

Mr.  Bartlet's  largest  loss  was  that  of  the  ship 
"  Rose,"  Capt.  William  Chase,  on  her  passage  from 
Surinam  for  Newburyport,  with  sugar,  cotton,  dye- 
woods  and  other  merchandise — captured  by  the 
French  privateer  "  L'Egypt  Conquise,"  after  a   gal- 
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lant  defense  of  nearly  two  hours.  That  was  in  1799. 
The  '"Eose"  was  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  tons  bur- 
den, and  carried  seven  heavy  guns.  The  privateer 
was  larger,  with  more  guns  and  more  men.  Capt. 
Chase  was  wounded  early  in  the  engagement.  The 
mate  continued  the  defense,  and  even  after  the 
enemy  had  boarded,  refused  to  surrender,  and  was 
literally  cut  to  pieces  on  his  own  deck.  Two  seamen 
were  killed,  two  fatally  wounded  and  thirteen  injur- 
ed before  her  flag  came  down.  She  was  sent  to 
Gaudaloupe  and  confiscated.  Her  loss  was  one  hun- 
dred and  three  thousand  dollars.  Another  captured 
was  the  ship  "Hesper,"  John  N.  Gushing,  master, 
who  later  in  life  was  himself  the  first  merchant  and 
the  largest  ship-owner  in  town.  He  was  from  Russia, 
loaded  with  hemp  and  iron,  for  Newburyport,  and 
the  vessel  and  cargo  were  valued  at  seventy-eight 
thousand  dollars.  Many  of  the  names  of  Mr.  Bart- 
let's  captains  are  still  familiar,  as  Joseph  Tyler,  who 
lived  on  Lime  Street;  John  Goon,  on  Federal 
Street;  William  Chase,  on  Temple  Street;  Dennis 
Condry,  on  High  Street;  Israel  Young,  on  Greene 
Street;  Sevvall  Toppan,  at  the  north  end  ;  Hector 
Cofiin,  on  State  Street;  Stephen  Holland,  John 
Bailey,  Friend  Dole  ;  John  March,  father  of  the  late 
pastor  of  the  Belleville  Church  ;  William  Wheel- 
wright, in  the  "  Rising  Empire,"  lost  near  the  river 
La  Plata,  in  South  America,  which  carried  him  to 
his  great  mission  in  that  quarter  of  the  world ;  and 
Ambrose  White,  who  sailed  the  "Potomac,"  the  last 
ship  Mr.  Bartlet  sent  to  sea. 

Mr.  Bartlet  by  no  means  confined  his  operations  to 
the  seas.  He  was  greatly  interealed  in  agriculture, 
made  it  a  study,  and  took  delight  in  his  garden  and 
fields  in  the  town,  and  at  one  time  owned  one  of 
the  finest  farms  in  Essex  County,  at  Methuen.  He 
was  also  largely  in  manufactures ;  was  the  proprietor 
of  the  mills  in  Byfield,  which  manufactured  the  first 
cotton  cloth  in  the  United  States,  where  every  part 
of  the  work  was  done  under  one  roof.  Later,  in 
1794,  it  had  the  first  act  of  incorporation  in  the  State 
for  a  woolen-mill,  and  there  was  made  flannels  and 
broad-cloth.  The  capital  invested  was  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  and  when  the  other  proprietors  could  no  lon- 
ger sustain  the  losses  in  this  experiment,  he  bought 
out  the  original  holders  and  sold  the  property  to 
other  parties  who  would  continue  it.  Later  he  was 
an  owner  in  all  the  cotton-mills  built  in  Newbury- 
port ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  ever  would  have 
been  one  here,  but  for  his  enthusiasm  in  that  direc- 
tion causing  him  to  invest  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  those  works.  When  the  Bartlet  Mill,  No.  1, 
was  erected,  he  was  told  that  the  directors  counted 
upon  his  subscription  for  ten  thousand  dollars.  His 
reply  was,  "  Very  well ;  you  can  make  it  twenty 
thousand."  Later  when  Mill  No.  2  was  commenced, 
the  work  dragged  for  want  of  funds,  and  might  have 
been  abandoned  had  not  General  James,  the  super- 
intendent,  asked   of  the   directors   a   delay   on   the 


vote  for  a  half  an  hour,  till  he  could  see  Mr.  Bart- 
let, then  in  his  ninety-third  year.  Within  the  half- 
hour  he  returned  with  Mr.  Bartlet's  subscription  for 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  his  check  for  the  money.  As 
old  as  he  was,  he  had  lost  none  of  his  mental  vigor  ;  and 
was  an  example  to  men  of  twenty-three  or  fifty-three 
"  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all ;"  ever  ready,  eveu 
to  the  time  when  other  men  would  have  been  making 
preparations  for  death,  to  do  what  he  could  for  the 
benefit  of  his  town,  his  country  and  the  world.  H. 
realized  that  the  best  preparation  for  another  life 
was  usefulness  in  this  life. 

In  all  public  matters  he  proved  himself  the  man  of 
men,  when  Newburyport  had  hosts  of  other  sons  and 
citizens  to  honor  every  business  and  profession. 
When  it  was  proposed,  in  1798,  that  the  town  should 
present  the  federal  government  with  a  ship  of  war,  he 
was  with  the  foremost  in  building  the  frigate  "  Mer- 
rimac  ;  "  when  piers  were  needed  for  the  harbor,  he 
loosed  his  purse  strings;  when  light-houses  were 
called  for  on  Plum  Island,  before  the  government  had 
assumed  their  care,  his  donation  was  so  large  that  the 
town  voted  "that  William  Bartlet  appoint  the  light 
tender."  When  a  bridge  was  needed  over  the  river,  at 
Deer  Island,  he  was  down  among  the  largest  sub- 
scribers to  its  stock ;  and  when  he  saw  the  value  of 
the  Merrimac  River  to  Newburyport,  ere  the  govern- 
ment expended  money  on  it,  or  the  people  appre- 
ciated the  facts,  about  1816,  William  Bartlet,  Moses 
Brown  and  John  Pettingill  were  incorporated  "for 
clearing  the  river  and  locking  the  falls,"  to  the  stock 
of  which  he  pledged  largely.  Had  he  succeeded 
in  making  others  see  the  importance  of  the  matter, 
as  he  with  prophetic  eyeforesaw,  Newburyport  to-day 
would  have  held  the  first  rank  among  the  cities  of 
Massachusetts,  standing  next  to  Boston.  To  go  over 
all  that  he  did  or  proposed  to  do  would  require  a 
large  volume,  but  he  hesitated  at  nothing  which 
would  advance  the  interests  of  his  native  town  or  the 
State  in  which  he  lived  or  the  country  in  which  he 
gloried.  As  to  individuals,  he  was  ever  ready  to 
help  those  who  would  help  themselves.  The  idle, 
the  dissipated,  or  those  who  by  dishonest  means 
would  rob  honest  labor  of  its  due,  he  held  in  con- 
tempt, and  for  them  had  little  money.  He  closed  his 
heart  and  his  hand  to  the  loafers  and  vagabonds.  If 
they  died,  let  them  die ;  it  would  make  more  room 
for  those  who  deserved  to  live. 

He  had  no  time  for  politics,  though  he  was  an 
intense  Federalist. 

The  only  ofiice  he  ever  held,  that  required  his  at- 
tention out  of  town,  was  when  a  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1820.  In  local  affairs  he 
sometimes  took  an  active  part,  especially  on  financial 
questions,  and  often  named  the  sums  voted  in  the 
annual  assessment.  A  little  incident  will  illustrate 
the  humorous  side  of  his  character.  He  had  com- 
plained of  the  bad  condition  of  Federal  Street,  on 
which   he   lived,  which   displeased  the   former  sur- 
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veyor's  friends,  who  nominated  William  Bartlet  sur- 
veyor of  the  highways,  not  expecting  or  desiring  that 
he  would  accept.     He  turned  their  joke  into  a  grim 
reality,  when   he   promptly   accepted,  and  with  his 
usual   energy  at   once  entered  upon    duty,  spending 
every  cent   of  the   api)ropriation  on    Federal  Street. 
So  thorough  was  the  work,  that  in  forty  years  there- 
after it  did  not  require  forty  dollars  for  repairs.     This, 
however,  was  his  usual  mode  of  action — to  do  so  well 
and  so  strong,  that  nothing  more  would  be  needed  in 
his  day.     His  house  in  which  he  lived  is  a  specimen, 
and  his  brick  .store  on   the  wharf  cost  as  much  in  its 
foundations  as  the  building  above  the  ground.     Time 
may  eat  into  its  walls,  but  its  foundations  will  sur- 
prise the   man  who  strikes  them  a  thousand  years 
hence,  should  they  not  be  broken  up  before,  as  do  the 
underlyings  of  the  ancient  ruins  of  Eoman  structures. 
Economy    is  a   virtue,   though   the    prodigal   and 
thoughtless  often   mistake  it  for  a  crime.     William 
Bartlet,  born  to  labor  and  never  excelled  in  industry, 
was  for  himself  economical  in  all  his  expenditures ! 
but  he  was  munificent  and  magnificent  in  his  gifts  for 
public  and  religious  purjioses.     He  never  belonged  to 
a  church,  nor  did  he  rely  upon  what   he  could  do,  or 
think,  or  say  for  salvation  hereafter.     He  held  to  the 
Calvinistic  creed  in  all  its  fullness;  was  the  personal 
friend  of  his  pastor  at  the  North  Church,  Rev.  Dr. 
Spring;  and   afterwards  a  liberal  supporter  of  wor- 
ship at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  in  which  he 
I)laced  the  large,  beautiful  and  costly  cenotaph  to  the 
famous  George  Whitefield,  whom  he  had  heard  preach 
in  his  youth.     By  his  religious  feelings — a  sense  of 
duty  that  a  rich  man  owes  to  the  world — he  donated 
largely  to  iissociations  of  Christian  endeavor  and  to 
the  spread  of  virtuous  and  Christian  principles  every- 
where.    In  his  donations  and  bequests  he  surpassed 
any  other  man  who  had  preceded  him  or  has  succeeded 
him  in  the  town,  as  much  as  he  did  in  wealth  or  busi- 
ness.   He  gave  to  Andover  Seminary  not  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million    of  dollars,   and   his   donations 
were  chiefly  unsolicited.     He  suggested,  in  anticipa- 
tion, that  such  and  such  things  be  done,  and  backed 
his  propositions  with  his  money.     He  wiis  one  of  the 
three  founders  of  the  Seminary  (not  one  of  them,  by 
the  way,  a  member  of  any  church   at  the  time)  and 
made  it  the  object  of  his  care  and  love.     He  was  its 
first,  oldest  and  longest-continued  friend,  its  largest 
benefactor,,  its  most   constant   supporter.       He   also 
made   liberal    donations    to   the   Harvard    Divinity 
School,   to  Williams   College  and  to  Amherst  ;  was 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  American  Education 
Society,  and  by  his  own  contributions  was  made  a 
director  for  life.     He  was  one  of  the  originators  of 
the   American   Board  for  Foreign    JILssions  and   his 
name  stands  alone  in   the  preamble   to  the  act  of  in- 
corporation.    He  was  present  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  prudential  committee  in   1810  ;  and  in  ISIS  the 
board  voted  special  thanks  to   him  "  for  his  distin- 
guished liberality."     For  three  years  he  was  the  first 


vice-president  of  the  American  Tract  Society  and  its 
generous  patron.  He  was  likewi.se  a  leading  temper- 
ance man,  steadily  for  the  cause,  with  voice  or  purse, 
when  it  was  fashionable  for  all  classes  to  drink  spiritu- 
ous liquors.  In  fact,  William  Bartlet  was  ready  to 
assist  any  religious  or  benevolent  institutions  that 
commended  themselves  to  his  good  judgment,  and 
he  did  actually  expend  not  less  than  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  their  benefit. 

Having  carefully  considered  and  studied  the  life, 
acts  and  character  of  William  Bartlet,  though  no 
biograjihy  of  him,  we  regret  to  say,  has  ever  been 
written,  we  finally  conclude  that  in  strength  of  mind 
and  will  tor  the  execution  of  its  purposes,  he  was  not 
excelled  by  any  man  who  lias  lived  in  the  town ;  that 
he  was  more  wealthy  than  any  other  citizen  and  more 
liberal  than  any  other;  that  from  the  least  means,  by 
his  own  industry  and  perseverance,  he  was  the  most 
successful  merchant,  as  he  was  the  most  public- 
spirited  ;  that  he  was  not  only  pure  in  his  morals,  a 
model  of  integrity,  but  if  faith  in  God  and  love  for 
man  be  a  test  of  character,  he  wa^  a  Christian  as  well 
as  a  gentleman;  that  lie  did  not  throw  around  his 
money  loosely  in  wild  endeavors  to  make  everybody  as 
rich  iis  himsell'  may  not  have  satisfied  the  insane  de- 
sires of  some,  but  would  God  that  he  would  vouch- 
safe more  men  like  William  Bartlet,  to  Xewburport ! 
He  sleeps  his  last  sleep  in  Oak  Hill  Cemetery. 


JtOSES    BROWN.' 

Moses  Brown  was  one  of  those  good  men,  accumu- 
lating and  expending  as  his  generous  soul  jiromptcd, 
living  for  the  good  of  others  as  much  as  himself. 
He  was  born  in  West  Newbury  in  1742,  one  of  the 
five  children  of  Joseph  and  Abigail  (Hill)  Brown 
near  Brown's  Springs,  on  the  main  road  from  New- 
buryport  to  Haverhill.  The  farm  on  which  he  labor- 
ed in  his  youth  still  remains  in  the  possession  of  the 
family.  The  house  is  a  large,  old-fashioned  frame 
building, — a  farm-house,  where  for  scores  of  yeara  the 
country  teams  from  the  north  as  far  as  Canada, 
sometimes  a  hundred  a  day,  passed  to  Newburyport, 
then  a  great  port  for  shipments,  and  would,  more  or 
less,  put  up.  In  the  next  house  eastward  lived  the 
Feltons,  a  family  which  sent  three  sons  into  the 
world  seldom  equaled  in  modern  times,  ami  who  would 
have  given  fame  to  a  whole  State.  One  was  president 
of  Harvard  College ;  another  was  the  greatest  lawyer 
that  ever  entered  a  court-house  in  California;  and 
the  third,  still  living  in  Pennsylvania,  is  a  railroad 
magnate. 

.\t  the  time  of  JIoscs  Brown's  birth  this  section 
was  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  wagons  and 
chaises  ;  and  Moses  Brown  learned  the  art  of  carT 
riage-building.  On  reaching  his  majority  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  that  business  at  Newburyport,  and 
the  first  work  he  was  called  to  do,  was  repairing  a 
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carriage  for  the  Hon.  Tristram  Dalton,  living  on 
State  Street,  opposite  tlie  "  Wolfe  Tavern,"  in  an  ele- 
gant mansion.  Mr.  Dalton  was  a  high-toneil  gentleman 
of  influence,  wealth  and  learning — perhaps  the  most 
cultivated  man  in  the  town.  At  a  later  day  he  was 
elected  Senator,  the  firet  from  Massachusetts  in  the 
Federal  Congress,  and  became  tiie  close  and  trusted 
friend  of  President  Washington.  Mr.  Dalton  invited 
Moses  Brown  into  the  house,  where  he,  born  of  poor 
parents  and  to  hard  work,  amazed  at  the  rich  furniture, 
the  elegant  pictures  on  the  walla,  the  abundance  of 
books,  and  other  magnificent  surroundings,  almost 
lost  himself  in  wonder  and  delight;  nor  was  he  less 
pleased  in  going  to  the  carriage-house,  at  the  neat- 
ness of  the  premises,  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  utter- 
ing their  morning  prayers  in  their  odors  rising 
heavenward,  and  the  acres  of  fruit  and  shade-trees 
imported  from  Europe.  If  he  ever  knew  envy  at  the 
better  condition  of  another  man  it  was  then,  when 
he  picked  up  the  shafts  of  the  carriage,  and  drew  it  by 
hand  to  his  work-shop,  for  he  said  to  a  friend :  "  If  I 
ever  have  the  means  and  the  opportunity,  the  Dalton 
house  would  be  the  first  piece  of  real  estate  I  would 
buy."  In  process  of  time  he  had  his  desire  gratified. 
He  did  buy  it,  lived  happily  in  it  many  years,  dis- 
pensed a  large  hospitality,  and  finally  died  with 
the  gates  of  heaven  ajar  and  at  hand.  Tristram 
Dalton  grew  poorer,  largely  by  speculation  in  Wash- 
ington, then  "  the  city  of  magnificent  distances,"  and 
finally  removed  from  Newburyport,  and  sold  the 
property.  Moses  Brown,  by  diligence  in  business 
and  fortunate  voyages,  from  small  beginnings  grew 
rich,  and  the  Dalton  estate  passed  into  his  hands. 
He  never  forgot,  however,  that  he  had  been  poor; 
and  when  God  blessed  his  endeavors,  and  his  wealth 
abounded  on  sea  or  land,  he  considered  the  poor  in  his 
poverty. 

How  did  Moses  Brown  become  rich  ?  It  would  be 
a  sufficient  answer  to  say :  "  By  honest  industry.'' 
Rather  than  have  become  so  by  ways  that  are  dark 
and  means  of  doubtful  morality,  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred poverty,  if  it  had  ground  him  to  powder. 
Having  been  dead  only  sixty  years,  there  are  those  sur- 
viving who  knew  him  well,  and  this  is  the  univeraal 
testimony,  that  he  would  have  held  coals  of  fire  in 
his  hands  sooner  than  ill-gotten  farthings.  All  the 
traditions  of  him  coming  down  to  us  declare  that 
he  preferred  obedience  to  God  rather  than  great 
riches.  He  continued  to  labor  at  his  trade  and  to 
save  his  moderate  earnings,  till  he  acquired  enough 
to  try  his  "ventures"  on  the  sea.  As  he  was  sa- 
gacious, he  was  fortunate,  for  sagacity  is  the  mother  of 
"good  luck."  To  one  vessel  he  added  another;  to 
one  piece  of  real  estate  a  second  parcel ;  so  that  in 
the  prime  of  his  days  he  was  the  largest  real  estate 
owner  in  the  town,  and  was  second  only  to  William 
Bartlett  in  general  wealth.  About  tiie  close  of  the 
last  century  he  was  taxed  on  a  valuation  of  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
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In  real  estate  he  owned  all  to  High  Street  above  his 
residence,  except  the  Berry  Titcomb  property.  Cross- 
ing High  Street,  he  owned  an  unbroken  lino  on  the 
Turnpike  to  the  "old  brick  school-house,"  and  we 
think  to  Parker  Street.  He  owned  other  property 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  Turnpike,  and  from  Green- 
leaf  Street  his  land  ran  to  High  Street,  thence 
through  Pond  to  Lowe  Street,  and  by  Greenleaf 
Street  for  its  whole  length — including  within  these 
limits  what  was  called  the  "Brown  farm."  But, 
without  stopping  to  describe  or  identify  the  different 
parcels,  we  may  say,  he  owned  on  South  (now  Brom- 
field)  Street,  on  Lowe,  Kent,  Franklin,  Harris, 
Buck.  Fruit,  State,  Titcomb,  Dove,  Beck,  Lime, 
Merrimac,  Green,  Broad  and  Pond  Streets,  all  at  one 
time,  as  the  assessors'  books  show,  and  at  the  same 
time  Brown's  Square,  named  for  him,  on  which  he 
built  the  Brown  Square  house  for  the  dry-goods  trade, 
and  intended  to  extend  it  to  Green  Street;  also  the 
Brown  Wharves,  and  all  that  attaches  to  them,  from 
the  public  landing  at  the  foot  of  Green  Street  to  the 
Patch  Wharf.  He  extended  his  domain  from  his  pier 
pier-heads  to  the  premises  now  owned  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Spalding. 

If  we  take  a  look  down  the  Brown  Wharf,  as  it  was 
in  "ye  olden  time,"  we  come  first  to  his  counting- 
room,  on  the  right,  in  which  half  a  dozen  of  clerks 
and  employees  were  busy.  On  the  left  hand  is  his 
distillery,  in  full  blast,  changing  his  molasses  to  New 
England  rum.  That  was  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
the  time.  Moses  Brown  was  a  temperance  man  at 
heart  and  in  spirit ;  he  would  not  have  a  man  about 
him  who  drank  to  excess.  When  the  American  Tem- 
perance Society  was  formed,  he  headed  the  list  of 
donors  to  the  cause  in  Newburyport,  with  five  hun- 
dred dollars — and  he  continued  his  annual  contribu- 
tions as  long  as  he  lived.  And  now,  as  we  pass 
down,  we  see  his  blacksmith-.«hop  on  one  side  and 
his  cooper-shop  on  the  other,  and  farther  down, 
where  his  riggers,  the  Pipers,  did  work,  and  on  the  floor 
above,  Sailmaker  Haynes  is  cutting  the  canvas,  and 
around  him  the  sails  that  shall  waft  ships  to  foreign 
ports  and  distant  seas  are  being  made  up — all  of  these 
have  employment  from  Moses  Brown.  But  before  we 
leave  the  "  Long  Store,''  we  shall  see  that  it  is  crooked 
or  "  hogged,"  which  was  done  by  overloading  it  with 
cofllee,  as  big  as  it  is ;  and  where  the  thatch  is  growing 
and  little  water  is  now  found  in  the  dock,  beside  that 
building,  ships  from  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean 
Seas,  and  barques  and  brigs  from  the  West  Indias  could 
be  seen  unloadingtheir  cargoes.  Withinsight  there  isa 
full  acre  of  molasses  in  casks,  and  along  the  sides  of  the 
piers  are  ships  and  brigs  and  schooners,  loading  or 
unloading  or  waiting  in  the  stream  for  a  chance 
to  reach  the  wharves.  We  have  no  means  of  reaching 
the  figures  of  this  great  business.  As  a  merchant  he 
was  second  only  to  William  Bartlet,  though  probably 
never  worth  more  than  half  as  much,  for  Mr.  Bartlet 
was  among  the  first  merchants  of  the  world,  the  fore- 
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most  at  Newbuyport,  when  this  was  the  third  com- 
mercial port  in  the  United  States.  Moses  Brown, 
however,  had  a  large  coastwise  and  foreign  trade,  in 
Europe  with  the  principal  commercial  nations,  Russia, 
Holland,  France,  Spain  and  England,  but  more  largely 
with  tlieir  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  He  had  a  large  number  of  vessels  in  the 
fisheries,  which  were  so  extended  on  the  Merrimac 
River  that  sixty  and  more  have  sailed  for  the  Lab- 
rador coast  in  two  days.  After  lauding  their  catch 
and  having  them  "  cured,"  the  same  vessels  would 
take  them  to  foreign  markets,  bringing  home  their 
value  in  the  products  of  the  countries  where  they  sold, 
and  making  ready  at  the  i)ropcr  season  to  sail  again. 
These  were  what  the  old  people,  who  can  remember 
when  we  had  a  foreign  commerce,  called  "  round  voy- 
ages." 

Wc  have  spoken  of  Jloses  Brown  in  connection  with 
William  Bartlet,  though  ir  their  general  ''makeup" 
they  were  very  unlike  each  other  ;  yet  in  their  energetic 
business  movements,  in  their  readiness  to  favor  pri- 
vate or  public  enterpri.ses  that  would  tend  to  the  com- 
mon good  and  improve  the  town,  they  were  alike,  and 
still  more  in  this  :  that  back  of  both  of  ihcm  stood 
one  man  of  great  learning,  broad  conceptions  and  an 
energy  not  less  than  their  own.  That  man  was  their 
Christian  pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  who  in 
religious  and  moral  action  was  their  guide.  We  name 
this  because  we  find  them  disposing  of  large  sums  of 
money  for  religious  and  benevolent  purposes  in  which 
he  was  heartily  engaged.  Neither  of  them,  nor  their 
wives,  was  a  member  of  any  church,  save  that  Mr. 
Brown  joined  the  North  Congregational  a  little  before 
his  death. 

No  one,  unless  informed,  would  have  suspected, 
from  their  habits  of  life  and  their  generous  donations 
for  pious  purposes,  that  they  had  not  been  baptized 
in  infancy,  confirmed  at  maturity  and  been  at  the 
communion  every  Sunday.  It  was  Dr.  Spring  who 
conceived  the  idea  that  ripened  into  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  At  first  it  was  proposed 
to  locate  it  in  West  Newbury,  with  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard 
Woods,  then  residing  there,  and  afterwards  becoming 
ita  president,  at  its  head.  When  the  Phillips  and 
Abbott  donations  were  made,  this  was  changed,  and 
Andover  was  selected.  .  Dr.  Spring  laid  the  subject 
before  Moses  Brown,  who  promptly  replied :  "It  is  a 
great  object ;  I  will  give  ten  thousand  dollars  to  be- 
gin with,  and  more  afterwards."  This  pledge  was 
kept;  to  the  ten  thousand  dollars  he  added,  from 
time  to  time,  and  made  a  final  donation  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars.  We  think  his  entire  aid  to 
the  Andover  Seminary  must  have  been  between  forty 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  He  was  equally  liberal 
in  all  other  directions.  He  gave  fifteen  thousand 
— principal  ami  interest — to  establish  the  Latin  School 
that  bears  his  name  in  Newbiiryport,  one  thousand 
five  hundre<l  dollars  to  relieve  the  distress  occasioned 
by  the  "great  fire  "  in  1811,  made  one  donation  of  a 


thousand  to  the  American  Education  Society,  one 
thousand  to  the  Greenville  (Tennessee)  College,  one 
thousand  to  the  Howard  Benevolent  Society,  one 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  Brownville,  Me.,  which 
township  he  owned,  to  the  Bangor  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  was  continually  giving  to  mis>ionary,  Bi- 
ble, tract  and  like  societies,  to  poor  churches  and 
poor  people.  Nobody  knows  how  much  he  did  give. 
And  he  did  not  let  one  hand  know  what  the  other 
gave.  The  total  would  be  put  low  at  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars;  and  half  as  much  more  he  gave  to 
individuals  near  to  or  distant  from  him.  To  one  in- 
dividual he  gave  twenty  thousand  dollar  at  one 
time.  This  was  before  the  era  of  great  fortunes  and 
of  millionaires. 

But  while  we  may  admire  Moses  Brown  for  hia 
many  donations  and  bequests,  we  may  the  more  com- 
mend his  personal  character — the  purity  of  his  life, 
the  goodness  of  his  heart,  the  nobility  of  his  nature. 
Rev.  Dr.  Woods,  who  knew  him  well,  truly  said: 
"The  name  of  Moses  Brown  cannot  be  pronounced 
without  respect  and  love.  For  more  than  a  half- 
century,  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  acquiring  and 
using  his  property,  his  reputation  for  integrity  and 
honor  was  unsullied.  It  was  his  uniform  principle 
to  take  no  advantage  to  himself  that  would  prove  in- 
jurious to  his  neighbor.  He  countenanced  no  vice. 
He  would  not  deviate  a  hair's  breadth  from  what  he 
believed  the  right." 

In  personal  appearance  he  was  modest,  difliident, 
but  always  dignified  ;  of  a  kind  and  benignant  look 
and  a  very  persua.'iive  voice.  He  was  of  medium 
height  and  spare  in  person.  He  seems  to  have  cul- 
tivated no  worldly  ambitions.  He  sought  neither 
public  applause  nor  public  position.  He  never  at- 
tempted to  conceal  the  lowness  of  his  origin,  but 
rather  gloried  in  it,  .as  by  his  experiences  he  better 
knew  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  was  more  ready  to 
extend  aid  to  the  deserving  and  comfort  to  the 
afflicted.  He  pursued  business  as  though  the  gains 
therefrom  were  not  for  his  use  alone,  and  he  distrib- 
uted them  as  a  trust  for  the  good  of  others.  The  law 
of  rectitude  was  in  his  heart,  and  the  balances  of 
e(|uity  in  his  band. 

In  his  family  and  personal  relations  he  was  agree- 
able and  happy,  kind  and  atfectionate ;  but  from  his 
family  and  those  in  his  employ,  whom  he  had  the 
right  to  control,  he  demanded  obedience  to  the  rules 
of  the  best  society  and  the  highest  morals.  He  was 
ijuict,  placid,  thoughtful  and  at  times  serious  ;  but 
ever  he  maintained  the  most  absolute  confidence  in 
God  and  cherished  a  fraternal  love  for  man.  His 
folded  hands,  when  they  were  not  in  use,  was  indica- 
tive of  his  su|)reme  tranquility.  He  had  reached  a 
peace  that  nothing  disturbed  and  lioi)C  that  nothing 
dimmed.  He  was  a  model  husband,  a  loving  father, 
a  firm  friend  and  an  homired  citizen. 

Moses  Brown  twice  married,- -first,  to  Mary  Hall, 
who  died  in  1778,  leaving  no  children  ;  and  second, 
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Mary  White,  of  Haverliill.  wlm  hold  a  large  property 
ill  her  own  ritrht.  Sho  was  a  lady  of  rare  cultivation, 
esteemed  for  the  sweetness  of  her  temper,  her  moral 
serenity,  her  kindness  to  all  persons  and  her  devout 
spirit.  Seldom  are  a  couple  so  much  alike.  She  was 
his  mentor,  discreet  in  her  counsels  ;  and  he,  to  her 
death,  was  her  admirer  and  lover.  Years  increased 
their  attachment  and  old  a<re  brought  them  into  one- 
ness. Her  death  was  to  him  an  incurable  affliction. 
She  bore  him  two  children, — a  son  who  died  in  in- 
fancy and  a  daughter,  his  sole  heir,  who,  later  on,  be- 
came the  wife  of  Hon.  William  B.  Bannister,  a  lawyer 
of  good  repute.  Mrs.  Bannister  died,  also  leaving  a 
daughter,  who,  as  the  inheritor  of  the  estates  of  her 
grandfather  and  grandmother,  w.is  the  greatest  heiress 
then  living  in  the  county  of  Essex.  She  married 
Ebenezer  Hale,  M.D.,  who  died  early,  leaving  her  a 
widow  with  one  son,  who  did  not  reach  his  majority, 
and,  as  Mrs.  Hale  died  without  issue  in  1880,  here 
terminated  the  family  of  Moses  Brown. 

The  largest  heir  to  Moses  Brown's  estate,  which 
reached  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  was 
Miss  EiBe  Brown  Moody,  who  was  a  grand-niece  of 
his  nephew,  Moses  Brown.  The  whole  generation 
of  his  family,  including  three  brothers,  had  died  a 
half-century  before  the  estate  was  settled.  Their 
descendants  had  scattered  into  many  of  the  States 
and  one  of  them  resided  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 


BENJAMIN     HALE. 

Benjamin  Hale  was  born  November  23,  1797,  in 
the  Belleville  Parish  of  Newbury,  Mass.,  now  in- 
cluded in  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Newburyport. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Hale,  who  was 
the  grandson  of  the  fifth  Thomas  Hale  in  the  series 
of  Thomas  Hales,  whose  first  member  came  to  New- 
bury.in  the  year  1663. 

His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Col.  Josiah  Little, 
who  was  a  son  of  Col.  Moses  Little,  an  officer  of  the 
Continental  army,  who  served  with  distinction  at 
Bunker  Hill,  and  during  the  siege  of  Boston,  and  on 
Long  Island,  and  in  the  battles  near  New  York  City. 
On  both  sides  of  the  house  he  came  of  a  race  of  vig- 
orous, energetic  and  industrious  men,  honored  by 
their  fellow-citizena,  and  distinguished  for  exemplary 
habits  and  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  varied 
trusts  and  duties. 

In  childhood  he  was  studious  and  kind,  commenc- 
ing his  education  at  the  age  of  three  years,  at  the 
school  of  Ma'am  Fowler,  a  well-known  local  teacher, 
who  died  in  18.54,  at  the  age  of  ninety-six.  Newbury 
and  Newburyport  in  those  days  were  well  supplied 
with  competent  and  accomplished  teachers.  Benja- 
min Hale,  who  w.is  himself  studiously  inclined,' es- 
teemed Archibald  McPhail  as  the  best  of  those  became 
in  contact  with.  Speaking  of  a  walk  with  him,  when 
he  was  nine  years  old,  to  the  Boiling  Spring,  he  said 
"That  walk  invested  the  Spring  with  a  good  deal  of 


poetry."  He  was  also  at  the  Newburyport  Academy 
when  Mr.  Abiel  Chandler  was  the  princii>al.  who  had 
not  the  faculty  of  making  himself  very  attractive  to 
younger  scholars,  though  a  scholarly  man  and  inter- 
ested in  education,  which  he  many  years  afterwards 
exhibited  by  endowing  the  Chandler  Scientific  De- 
partment of  Dartmouth  College. 

He  fitted  for  college  at  the  Atkinson  Academy,  in 
Atkinson,  N.  H.,  then  under  the  charge  of  the  Hon. 
John  Vosc.  He  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1814, 
and  was  among  the  youngest  of  some  thirty  members 
of  his  class.  His  health  becoming  impaired,  he  left 
college  early  in  the  sophomore  year. 

He,  however,  pursued  his  studies  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Rev.  Mr.  Abbott,  of  Dummer  Academy,  and 
entered  the  sophomore  class  of  Bowdoin  College  early 
in  1816,  then  under  the  presidency  of  Rev.  Dr,  Apple- 
ton.  Here  he  stood  high  in  a  class  of  uncommon  ex- 
cellence. The  class  was  the  largest  in  the  hi.story  of 
the  college  up  to  that  time.  In  1818  he  graduated  with 
the  second  part  in  his  class,  giving  the  salutatory 
oration.  Heeding  the  advice  of  his  old  pastor.  Dr. 
Spring,  "  that  one  who  meant  to  be  a  minister  would 
do  well  to  try  his  hand  at  being  a  school-master,"  he 
took  charge  of  the  Academy  at  Saco  for  one  year. 
In  the  autumn  of  1819  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Theological  Seminary,  at  Andover.  Here  his  college 
classmate  became  his  classmate  and  room-mate,  Dr. 
Anderson,  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 

Dr.  Anderson  thus  writes  of  him  : 

"Our  friendship  uaa  founded  in  mutual  knowledge  and  esteem,  and 
continued  during' his  life.  The  ojierations  of  his  mind  were  effectire, 
equally  so  in  uearl.v  every  branch  of  learninjr.  He  was  quick  and  ac- 
cnnite  in  mathematics,  in  the  lanp;ua;;;e8  and  in  music.  I  know  not 
in  what  one  branch  he  was  best  fitted  to  excel.  While  perfect  in  all  hia 
recitations,  he  was  social,  always  ready  for  conversiition  when  I  desired 
it.  He  liiKi,  and  through  his  whole  life  retained,  my  entire  confidence 
as  a  man  of  God,  nor  was  I  surprised  at  the  eminent  position  he  after- 
wards attained  in  the  church  of  Christ.  Pleasant  is  his  memory,  and 
plea.iant  is  the  thought  of  meeting  him  in  a  better  world." 

While  at  Andover  he  had  leisure  for  reading,  and 
that  part  of  it  which  he  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory had  an  important  influence  as  it  turned  out,  in 
deciding  his  future  ecclesiastical  connection.  At  the 
commencement  of  Bowdoin  College  in  1820  he  was 
appointed  tutor.  He  taught  the  junior  class  in 
natural  philosophy,  and  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding,  and  the  sophomore  class  in  geometry 
and  some  other  parts  of  mathematics  and  in  logic. 
At  the  same  time  he  continued  to  pursue  his  theolog- 
ical studies,  and  in  January,  1822,  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  York  Association. 

In  September,  1821,  he  delivered  a  Latin  valedic- 
tory oration,  and  took  bis  degree  of  A.M.  With  re- 
gard to  this  period  of  his  life  his  fellow-tutor.  Profes- 
sor Packard,  thus  writes: 

**  Mr.  Hale  gare  at  once  tlio  imprcasion  of  a  kind,  generous,  failliful 
heart,  a  clear,  acute  and  rapid  intellect,  and  a  vigorous  grasp  of  any 
subject  to  which  he  gave  his  thought.  He  was  a  diligent  student,  lie 
loved  books.  Without  conceit,  he  had  sufficient  self-reliance,  which 
was  always  of  service  to  him  a*  a  teacher  and  governor.     He  always  had 
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the  good-will  of  liis  pupilB,  and  whether  with  them  or  with  hie  col- 
leagues, he  exerted  an  influeme  above  rather  tliaii  below  liie  age  and 
■tanding.  He  waa  a  true  man,  uuKeltish,  of  a  decidedly  social  turn,  of 
warm  aflectious,  of  a  genial  humor," 

After  being  licensed  to  preach  he  performed  that 
duty  quite  regularly,  one-half  of  the  day  in  the  church 
at  IJrunswiclc,  President  Allen  preaching  the  other 
half,  lie  wa.s  also  called  upon  to  preach  occasionally 
in  neighl)oring  Episcopal  Churches.  This  shows  that 
denominational  lines  sixty-five  years  ago  were  not 
always  drawn  very  vigorously. 

In  the  summer  of  1822  he  received  proposals  from 
R.  11.  Gardiner,  Esq.,  to  take  charge  of  a  new  institu- 
tion which  he  had  determined  to  establish  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  farmers  and  mechanics  in  the  true  princi- 
ples of  science. 

Closing  his  connection  with  the  college  at  com- 
mencement, in  the  year  1822,  he  went  to  Gardiner 
in  the  autumn,  completing  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments. 

January,  1823,  he  opened  the  Lyceum,  was  inaugu- 
rated as  its  principal,  and  delivered  an  address  on  the 
occasion,  which  was  published.  This  was  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  .schools  of  technology,  which  have 
since  then  won  their  way  to  so  important  a  part  in  the 
educational  systems  of  the  present  day. 

Having  ol)tained  what  was  a  remunerative  salary 
in  those  days  of  stricter  domestic  economy,  and  a  po- 
sition of  consideration,  he  took  to  himself  a  wife, 
Mary  C.  King,  eldest  daughter  of  Hon.  Cyrus  King, 
M.C'.,  ofSaco,  Me.,  April 'J,  1828.  The  Lyceum,  at- 
tracting many  students,  became  a  flourishing  institu- 
tion ;  additional  teachers  were  added.  Tiie  principal 
gave  lectures  in  chemistry,  and  taught  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy,  and  in  the  winter  had  classes 
in  architecture  and  agricultural  chemistry,  preparing 
for  tlie  former  (if  these  classes  a  book  on  "The  Ele- 
mentary Principles  of  Carpentry,"  in  tjie  year  1827. 
His  health  liaving  suffered  from  the  confinement  and 
the  arduous  duties  of  his  position,  he  decided  with 
many  regrets  to  leave  a  situation  for  which  he  was  in 
every  way  well  suited,  and  to  accept  a  less  arduous 
one  as  Professor  of  Clieniistry  in  Dartmouth  College, 
where  he  delivered  his  inaugural  address  in  August, 
1827.  His  colleagues  in  the  medical  college  were  the 
esteemed  and  widely-known  Prol'essors  Reuben  D. 
Mu8.sey,  M.D.,  and  Daniel  Oliver,  M.D. 

The  importance  of  physical  studies  was  not  then 
appreciated  in  the  colleges  and  universities.  Dart- 
mouth College  had  not  taken  a  scientific  periodical 
for  half  a  century.  There  was  no  cabinet  of  minerals. 
"  Tliere  was  not,"  writes  Dr.  Oliver,  "  a  single 
modern  volume  in  the  college  library  upon  either 
mineriilogy  or  geology,  and  scarcely  one,  if  one,  upon 
chemistry,  later  than  tiie  days  of  Fourcroy  or  Vau- 
quclin.  The  ])revailing  taste  was  decidedly  anti- 
physical.  It  was  directed  another  way,  and  not  only  | 
go,  but  there  was  among  the  college  faculty  a  disposi- 
tion to  undervalue  the  physical  science."     Dr.  James 


F.  Dana,  the  predecessor  of  Professor  Hale,  writing 
of  the  college  in  reference  to  jihysical  science,  used 
this  striking  illustration  :  "  it  was  anchored  in  the 
stream,  and  served  only  to  show  its  velocity." 

When  Professor  Hate  was  engaged,  his  duties  com- 
prised a  course  of  daily  lectures  to  the  medical  class, 
through  the  lecture  term  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  weeks, 
to  which  lectures  the  members  of  the  senior  and  junior 
classes  were  to  be  ailmitted  for  a  small  fee,  and  in- 
struction to  the  junior  class  in  some  chemical  text- 
book, by  daily  recitations  for  five  or  six  weeks.  This 
was  all. 

Professor  Hale  voluntarily,  each  year,  gave  to  the 
academic  classes  a  separate  course  of  over  thirty  lec- 
tures, at  his  own  expense.  He  substituted  a  larger 
and  more  scientific  text-book  for  that  in  use,  and  ob- 
tained an  increase  in  the  number  of  recitations  from 
thirty  to  forty. 

He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  cabinet  of  minerals 
by  giving  five  hundred  specimens,  cl.issifying  and 
labeling  (with  some  assistance)  all  additions,  leaving 
the  collection  in  a  respectable  condition,  with  twenty- 
three  hundred  specimens.  He  also  gave  annually 
about  twenty  lectures  in  geology  and  mineralogy, 
hoping  to  excite  an  interest  in  those  subjects  ;  and  for 
some  years  was  the  instructor  of  the  senior  class  in 
the  ]ihiloso[)hy  of  natural  history.  For  two  years 
also  he  took  charge  of  the  recitations  in  Hebrew,  and 
also  took  other  recitations.  All  of  the  above  services 
were  voluntary  and  gratuitous.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
students  thus  cared  for  should  respond  as  they  did 
with  enthusiasm  and  regard.  Happily,  in  this  defiart- 
ment  as  well  as  in  all  others.  Dartmouth  College  is 
now  in  motion,  and  with  the  foremost  in  the  current 
of  physical  studies.  Professor  Hales  architectural 
genius  and  constructive  ability  were  also  brought 
into  active  exercise  during  the  process  of  repairing 
the  old  college  buildings,  and  erecting  new.  Of  this 
he  writes,  December  11,  1827  :  "I  have  made  out  a 
plan  for  the  repair  of  the  college  buildings,  and  the 
addition  of  a  building  for  libraries  for  the  use  of  the 
trustees  at  their  next  session."  Again  March  20, 
1828:  "I  have  the  honor  of  being  half  of  the  build- 
ing committee.  Professor  Chamberlain  being  the 
other  moiely,  and  we  are  commencing  ojicrations. 
The  ])rospeets  of  the  college  are  now  so  bright  that  the 
plan  I  first  proposed,  and  which  was  adopted  by  the 
trustees,  is  abandoned,  and  we  are  preparing  to  erect 
two  brick  buildings,  three  stories  high  and  fifty  by 
seventy  feet  in  size,  one  for  students'  rooms,  the  other 
for  |>ul)li('  rooms.  And  what  is  more  coinforting,  our 
funds  are  improving  so  much  that  the  building  will 
not  distress  us  very  much  if  the  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars should  not  be  realized." 

During  his  last  three  years  Professor  Hale  was 
president  of  the  Phi  lieta  Kapjia  Society.  His  por- 
trait, presented  by  the  members  of  the  society,  hangs, 
or  did  hang,  in  the  college  library." 

Professor  Hale's  closing  experiences  at  Dartmouth 
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were  not  pleasant.  Having  thought  it  was  his  duty 
to  resume  preaching,  hut  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  he 
was  ordained  deacon  by  Ut.  Rev.  Dr.  Griswold,  l)isliop 
of  the  Kastcrn  Diocese,  and  .lanuary  C,  1831,  jiriest  I)y 
the  same.  In  tliis  course  he  in  no  sense  viohited  an}' 
provision  of  the  college  charter,  or  any  condition 
connected  with  any  single  article  of  endowment.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  early  friends 
of  the  college  were  Episcopalians. 

He  scru]>ulously  attended  services  at  the  village 
church ;  in  the  evenings,  however,  he  held  a  service  in 
his  own  study  for  his  own  family  and  that  of  Dr. 
Oliver,  and  for  such  other  communicants  of  that 
church  and  other  friends  as  desired  to  attend.  Dr. 
and  Professor  Crosby,  in  a  contribution  to  the  Medical 
History  of  New  Hampshire,  briefly  refers  to  the  re- 
sult, saying,  "I  cannot  forbear  to  recall,  for  an  in- 
stant, the  name  of  Professor  Hale,  who,  after  serving 
the  college  in  the  chair  of  chemistry  for  a  few  years, 
lost  his  connection  with  the  institution  in  a  manner 
by  no  means  creditable  to  the  trustees.  The  board 
determined  on  his  removal,  but  as  it  could  not  legally 
be  accomplished  under  the  college  charter,  the  Alex- 
andrian method  of  treating  this  heretical  knot  was 
adopted.  A  vote  was  passed  abolishing  the  profes- 
sorship." 

Professor  Hale,  at  the  request  of  his  colleagues,  de- 
livered the  course  of  lectures  following,  and  at  the 
close  published  his  valedictory  letter  to  ilie  trustees. 

The  same  year  he  published  Scri[)tural  illustrations 
of  the  liturgy. 

In  October,  1835,  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred 
on  him  by  Columbia  College,  of  New  York  City. 

In  183.3  he  spent  the  winter  in  the  island  of  Santa 
Cruz,  on  account  of  a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis.  His 
published  letters,  signed  "Valetudinarius,"  were  very 
pleasant. 

August  2,  1836,  he  W.1S  elected  president  of  Geneva 
College,  and  entered  on  his  duties  the  October  follow- 
ing, delivering  his  inaugural  address  December  21st. 
The  history  of  that  institutiim  for  nearly  twenty-two 
years  was  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  its 
president.  His  labors,  thoughts,  hoi)es  and  prayers 
were  given  to  it.  One  of  its  trustees  wrote  of  its  con- 
dition :  "  His  presidency  embraced  a  most  critical 
period  in  the  history  of  the  college;  life  was  already 
nearly  extinct,  and  death  would  soon  have  followed 
had  not  the  president  given  himself  wholly  to  his 
work,  with  a  faith  that  never  faltered,  a  perseverance 
strengthened  with  difficulties,  and  a  thorough  convic- 
tion that  his  work,  if  well  done,  would  promote  the 
glory  of  God,  and  of  his  church  through  all  time. 
Verily,  he  had  a  most  difficult  task.  He  did  it  nobly- 
He  saved  the  college." 

"It  was  an  excellent  thing  for  our  college,"  writes 
Joseph  M.  Clark,  D.D.,  "  that  it  was  able  to  secure  in 
1836  the  services  of  Dr.  Hale,  as  its  third  president. 
The  college  had  averaged  during  the  ten  years  of  its 
existence  four  graduates  a  year.  And  up  to  the  begin- 


ning of  1836  all  the  ciulowmcnts,  exclusive  of 
buildings  and  ground,  only  yielded  .$1,500  a  year. 
About  as  much  was  given  from  church  sources  in 
1836,"  and  later  some  money  was  granted  by  the 
State.  "All  the  faculty  lived  lives  of  great  self- 
sacrifice,  but  I  think  Dr.  Hale  was  pre-eminent  in 
this  respect."  Yet  in  the  depth  of  these  trying  times 
he  refused  an  offer  of  a  situation,  at  a  salary  which 
would  have  placed  him  at  once  in  luxury.  He  knew 
that  he  must  stand  by  or  the  ship  was  lost. 

"At  last  the  venerable  corporation  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  York  City,  came  to  the  relief  of  the 
institution,  and  granted  an  annuity  to  sustain  it.'' 
Dr.  Hale  instructed  thoroughly  and  easily  in  every 
department  of  learning,  though  most  fond  of  ethical 
and  metaphysical  studies.  His  courses  of  lectures  on 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  architecture  invested  those 
subjects  with  very  great  interest. 

When  the  division  into  Eastern  and  Western  Dio- 
ceses was  first  voted  on  in  1838,  Dr.  Hale  published 
a  pamphlet  advocating  the  measure,  besides  making 
other  active  efforts  in  its  favor. 

He  also,  a  little  later,  originated  the  "Society  for 
Educating  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy."  His  health 
beginning  to  suffer,  to  secure  an  entire  change  for 
awhile,  in  December,  1852,  he  sailed  for  Europe,  to 
make  a  brief  tour.  His  health  improved,  and  he 
thought  of  home,  though  he  excessively  enjoyed  and 
appreciated  what  he  saw.  He  wrote:  "The  wealth 
of  Rome  absolutely  fatigues  me  in  its  works  of  art, 
especially  by  its  richness  in  architectural  and  sculp- 
tural decorations.  All  I  see  in  Europe,  so  far,  makes 
me  glad  that  I  and  my  children  were  born  in 
America." 

He  was  welcomed  home,  on  his  return  June  29, 
1853,  by  the  faculty  and  students,  who  -met  him  at 
the  railroad  station. 

His  health  was  so  far  restored  that  he  could  resume 
his  work  with  vigor.  His  letters  and  journal  furnish 
delightful  reading,  and  his  mind  was  full  of  interesting 
and  attractive  reminiscences.  His  health  again 
beginning  to  decline  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  he  was 
obliged  to  lay  aside  his  work,  and  on  the  19th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1858,  presented  his  letter  of  resignation  to  the 
trustees,  which  was  accepted,  and  some  very  just  and 
commendatory  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 
In  18.')9  Dr.  Hale  removed  again  to  Newhuryport, 
near  to  his  birth-place,  and  not  far  from  the  graves  of 
his  fathers.  A  valuable  service  of  plate  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the 
college.  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Rensellear,  in  presenting  it, 
said :  "  Your  monument  will  be  found  in  these  halls  of 
learning;  in  the  influence  of  your  faithful  instruc- 
tions and  i)aternal  counsels  upon  the  minds  of  the 
young  men  who  have  gone  forth  into  the  world  from 
their  shadows;  in  those  distinguished  names  who, 
either  in  the  church  or  the  republic,  will  show  the 
fruits  of  their  training  here." 

In  his  new  abode  he  met  with  a  cordial  reception, — 
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"  he  was  not  alone  respected,  he  was  loved."  For  a 
few  years  only  was  he  able  to  enjoy  the  earthly  rest 
he  had  sought.  After  a  short  period  of  sickness  he 
entered  his  eternal  rest  the  15th  of  July,  18U3,  leav- 
ing to  mourn  his  loss  four  sons  and  one  daughter. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Douglas's  "  Life  of  Dr. 
Hale,"  as  well  as  Dr.  Hale's  letters  to  his  children, 
for  much  information  in  preparing  this  short  sketch. 

JOSIAII    LITTLE    HALE.' 

Among  the  early  emigrants  who  settled  in  "Old 
Newbury  "  were  George  Little  and  Thomas  Hale.  In 
the  veins  of  their  descendants  has  flowed  some  of  the 
best  blood  of  New  England.  For  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  the  Littles  and  the  Hales  have  figured 
largely  and  honorably  in  the  history  of  Newbury  and 
Newburyport.  Few  family  names  among  us  have 
represented  more  intelligence,  enterprise  and  moral 
worth  than  these  two.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
fitly  bore  both  these  names,  as  he,  in  so  large  a  degree, 
combined  in  himself  the  many  excellent  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  which  these  names  represent. 

Josiah  Little  Hale  was  born  in  that  part  of  New- 
bury, now  included  in  Newburyport,  called  liellcville, 
December  9,  1803.  He  died  February  26,  1875,  in  the 
same  house  in  which  he  was  born.  His  father, 
Thomas  Hale,  was  of  the  seventh  generation  in  the 
direct  line  of  descent  from  the  emigrant,  Thomas 
Hale,  who  settled  in  Old  Town,  Newbury,  in  1637. 
His  mother,  Alice  Little,  was  of  the  sixth  generation, 
in  the  direct  line  of  descent  from  the  emigrant,  George 
Little,  who  came  from  London,  England,  to  Newbury, 
New  England,  in  16-10.  He  was  the  fifth  born  of  a 
family  of  ten  children,  only  two  of  whom  are  now 
living,  viz. :  Mrs.  Alice  Little  Jlarch,  and  Dea.  Joshua 
Hale. 

Mr.  Halo,  in  his  early  years,  received  an  excellent 
religious  training,  for  which  he  was  ever  afterwards 
truly  grateful.  His  childhood  and  youth  were  singu- 
larly guileless  and  pure.  He  even  then  exhibited 
those  gentle,  amiable,  winning  traits  which  were  so 
conspicuous  in  Inter  years;  which  made  him  a  favor- 
ite with  his  play-mates  and  fellow-pupils,  and  won 
the  love  and  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him.  That 
filial  obedience  and  devotion  which  he  always  delight- 
ed to  see  in  children  were  beautifully  illustrated  in 
himself.  One  day,  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
alluding  to  his  early  life,  he  said  :  "  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  I  ever  did  anything  which  I  was  not  willing 
my  parents  should  see,  or  ever  said  anything  I  was 
not  willing  my  parents  should  hear."  The  child  was 
father  of  the  man. 

Mr.  Hale  wiis,  in  the  beat  an<i  only  true  sense  of  the 
word,  a  self-made  man.  Of  a  quiet,  gentle  spirit,  he 
yet  had  great  self-rclinnce  and  energy  of  |)urpose.  He 
was  eni|diatically  the  architect  of  his  own  fcirtune. 
Waiving  all  iiis  rights  in  the  patrimonial  inheritance 
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in  favor  of  his  sisters,  he  resolved  to  make  his  own 
way  in  the  world.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  left 
home  for  Boston  anil  secured  a  place  as  ofHce-boy 
in  the  Merchants'  Insurance  Company.  By  his  dili- 
gence, fidelity  and  courteous  manners  he  soon  won 
promotion  and  was  made  secretary  of  the  Washing- 
ton Marine  Insurance  Company,  and  such  satisfaction 
did  he  give  in  this  capacity  that  when,  a  few  years 
later,  that  company  decided  to  ojien  a  branch  oflice  in 
New  York,  Mr.  Hale  was  selected  to  have  charge  of 
it.  After  a  year  of  marked  success  in  that  responsi- 
ble position,  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  unite  with  the 
late  Waller  R.  Jones  in  establishing  the  Atlantic 
Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  New  York.  This 
proposition  involved  the  necessity  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Hale  of  securing  subscriptions  to  the 
stock  of  the  new  company  to  the  amount  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  For  this  purpose  he 
visited  Boston  and  laid  the  matter  before  his  friends 
there,  and  so  great  was  their  confidence  in  his  in" 
tegrity  and  business  ability  and  in  the  success  of  any 
enterprise  in  which  he  might  engage,  that  in  one 
hour  twice  the  required  sum  was  subscribed — no 
slight  tribute  to  a  young  man  of  twenty-five.  Mr. 
Hale  was  chosen  president  of  the  company  and  Mr 
Jones  vice-president,  and  for  a  long  terra  of  years 
these  two  men  held  these  offices.  Under  their  wise 
and  efficient  management  the  Atlantic  was  eminently 
successful  and  became  the  foremost  insurance  cora- 
])any  in  the  United  States. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  Mr.  Hale  held 
a  prominent  ]>lace  among  the  leading  business  men 
of  New  York.  He  had  a  wide  and  ever-enlarging 
circle  of  friends  in  that  city,  and  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  One  who 
was  intimate  with  him  at  that  time  bears  this  testi- 
mony :  "  He  combined,  in  a  rare  degree,  great  busi- 
ness talent,  remarkable  fairness,  and  strict  integrity, 
and  never-failing  urbanity." 

The  pressure  of  business  never  deadened  his  sym- 
pathies nor  repressed  his  overflowing  kindness  of 
heart.  He  felt  a  special  kindly  interest  in  young 
men,  and  was  ever  ready  to  encourage  and  aid  them, 
and  even  to  befriend  ihcni,  when  involved  in  trouble 
by  their  own  folly  and  wrong-doing.  More  than  one 
young  man.  through  his  kind  offices,  was  saved  from 
the  consequences  of  his  indiscretions. 

When  a  prominent  business  gentleman  of  New  York 
heard  of  his  death,  he  exclaimed  with  great  feeling  : 
"I  owe  to  Mr.  Hale  all  that  I  am."  He  had,  when  a 
young  man,  for  some  irregularity,  been  dismisseil  from 
his  place;  but  Mr.  Hale  interested  himself  in  his 
behalf  and  secured  for  him  another  place,  where  he 
could  take  a  new  start  and  retrieve  his  character, 
which  he  did. 

To  the  frequent  appeals  for  charity,  which  are  the 
annoyance  ol  so  many  business  men,  Mr.  Hale  always 
ha<l  an  open  ear  and  a  responsive  heart.  It'  he  knew 
the  pleasure  of  acquiring,  he  knew  also  the  greater 
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pleasure  of  giving ;  but  his  giving  was  not  ostenta- 
tious, atul  often  was  unknown  except  to  the  reciiiients. 

For  many  years  Air.  Hale  was  a  parisiiioner  ot'  Ur. 
Gardner  Spring,  anil  was  a  constant  worshipper  at 
the  olil  Brick  Church,  anil  a  regular  alteudant  upon 
the  weekly  evening  meetings  conducted  by  the  pastor 
and  members  of  that  church.  Afterwards,  residing 
in  Brooklyn,  he  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
enterprise  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Congregational  Church  and  Society  of  the  Pilgrims, 
and  the  settlement  over  the  same  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  R. 
S.  Storrs. 

In  1854  impaired  health  compelled  Mr.  Hale  to 
resign  the  responsible  position  he  had  so  honorably 
and  successfully  lilled,  and  to  retire  altogether  from 
active  business. 

The  trustees  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  marked  the  occasion  in  a  manner  alike 
creditable  to  themselves  and  to  him  by  passing  very 
complimentary  resolutions,  and  presenting  to  Mr. 
Hale  a  valuable  silver  service  "  in  testimony  of  their 
regard,  and  for  bis  long,  faithful  and  efficient  ser- 
vices." 

Leaving  Xew  York,  he  returned  to  his  early  home^ 
where  the  last  twenty-one  years  of  his  life  were  hap- 
pily and  usefully  spent  among  kindred  and  friends- 
Here  he  was  uuiversallv  beloved  and  esteemed,  and 
his  presence  was  a  perpetual  benediction.  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  everything  touching  the  good 
name  and  welfare  of  his  native  town,  now  grown  to 
be  a  city.  His  public  and  private  charities  were 
numerous,  and  no  one  could  come  in  contact  with 
him  without  knowing  what  a  well-spring  of  kindness 
was  in  his  heart.  His  character  was  not  only  at- 
tractive when  seen  at  a  distance,  but  closer  inspection 
revealed  more  clearly  its  rare  and  manifold  beauties. 
He  was  a  man  of  excellent  judgment,  quick  percep- 
tions,- great  suavity  of  manners,  candid,  charitable, 
sympathetic,  cheerful,  modest,  gentle,  peaceable,  yet 
not  lacking  in  firmness  of  purpose  nor  in  fortitude, 
either  moral  or  physical.  He  was  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word  a  Christian  gentleman.  His  love  for 
the  Bible  was  strong,  and  his  faith  in  its  teachings 
implicit.  Without  being  a  bigot  or  a  sectarian,  he 
held  with  a  firm  and  intelligent  conviction  what  are 
termed  the  "  Evangelical  "  doctrines  of  religion.  A 
member  of  the  Belleville  Congregational  Church,  he 
lived  and  died  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and  in  the 
confident  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality. 

Mr.  Hale  never  married,  but  he  was  an  object  of 
tender  and  almost  venerating  afl'ection  to  a  large  cir- 
cle of  relatives,  and  his  name  will  long  be  held  in 
■grateful  and  loving  remembrance  in  the  community 
where  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent.  His  end 
was  peace.  The  final  summons  came  unexpectedly, 
but  found  him  all  ready  to  go.  His  body  was  laid  to 
rest  in  the  Belleville  Cemetery,  which  he  did  so 
much  to  enlarge  and  adorn  while  living. 


MICHAEL  HODGE  SIMPSON. 

Michael  Hodge  Simpson  was  born  in  Xewbury- 
port,  November  15,  ISO'J.  His  father  was  Cajilain 
Paul  Simpson,  a  ship-muster  and  merchant  of  New- 
buryport,  a  man  in  prosperous  circumstances  and  of 
influence  and  highly  honorable  standing  in  the  town. 
The  name  of  Michael  Hodge  was  given  him  in  respect 
to  the  memory  of  bis  mother's  first  husband,  who  was 
also  a  piomincnt  member  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected lamilies  in  town,  and  from  him  Mrs.  Simp- 
son inherited  the  house  on  the  corner  of  Lime  and 
Prospect  Streets,  where  she  and  Captain  Simpson  lived 
during  the  remainder  of  their  lives  and  where  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  born. 

Michael  Simpson  attended  the  public  schools  and  the 
Newburyport  Academy  and  well  improved  his  time, 
but  having  a  strong  inclination  for  business,  left  school 
at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  for  clerkship  in  the  house 
of  Adams  &  Emery,  of  Boston,  and  gave  such  satisfac- 
tion that  on  the  dissolution  of  the  firm,  soon  afterwards, 
he  was  retained  by  Jonathan  Emery  &  Son,  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  old  house.  He  not  only  ably  fulfilled 
all  the  duties  of  his  position,  but  also  sent  out  ventures 
of  his  own  in  his  employers'  ships  to  the  various  ports 
with  which  they  traded,  receiving  in  exchange  the  goods 
of  the  countries,  which  he  was  enabled  to  dispoje  of  at 
a  profit,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  his  future  career 
as  a  merchant.  The  fellow-clerk  who  joined  Mr. 
Simpson  in  these  ventures  was  Charles  H.  Coffin 
president  at  the  time  of  this  writing  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Newburyport.  By  their  shrewdness 
and  foresight  in  selecting  the  goods  for  these  ventures 
these  young  men  amassed  quite  a  little  capital,  which 
enabled  them  to  start  into  business  for  themselves  at  a 
very  early  age,  Mr.  Simpson  being  only  eighteen  at 
the  time.  This  connection  continued  quite  success- 
fully for  several  years  and  then  Mr.  Simpson  went 
into  partnership  with  George  Otis,  son  of  the  distin- 
guished Harrison  Gray  Otis.  The  new  firm  sent  ships 
to  Calcutta  of  which  they  and  the  masters  of  the  ships 
were  sole  and  equal  owners.  The  business  prospered, 
enlarged  and  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  world, 
the  trade  with  South  America  in  hides,  horns  and 
wool  becoming  before  long  the  most  important  part 
of  their  business.  The  South  American  trade  de- 
veloped a  new,  or  rather  a  hitherto  unsuspected,  talent 
in  young  Simpson — that  of  an  inventor  in  mechanical 
appliances,  which  was  as  important  to  his  after  success 
in  life  as  was  his  sound  judgment  in  commercial  af- 
fairs. These  two  talents  combined  made  him  success- 
ful in  business  from  the  outset  and  enabled  him  in  the 
end  to  amass  a  large  fortune. 

It  often  happens  that  the  inventor  lacks  the  balance- 
wheel,  and  others  profit  by  his  ingenuity,  but  in  Mr. 
Simpson's  case  his  mechanical  genius  was  combined 
with  practical  knowledge  and  being  applied  to  his 
business,  the  profits  inured  to  his  own  benefit.  The 
wool  which  they  imported  from  South  America  was  so 
burry  that  it  very    materially   reduced    its  market 
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value,  as  at  this  time  all  the  burrs  had  to  be  removed 
by  hand,  thereby  eiilailing  a  very  heavy  expense  to 
make  it  fit  for  niauul'acturing  purposes.  Mr.  Simp- 
son's atteution  was  at  this  lime  directed  to  a  crude 
invention  for  removing  the  burrs  from  the  wool  by 
machinery,  the  idea  of  whicli  to  him  seemed  good, 
although  the  mechanitsra  was  an  absolute  failure. 
Mr.  Simpson,  by  his  i)er8everance  and  the  use  of  his 
inventive  ability,  finally  succeeded,  after  repeated  dis- 
appointments, discouragements  and  the  expenditure 
of  a  large  part  of  hia  fortune,  in  bringing  the  machine 
to  a  successful  issue.  This  machine  is  practically  to- 
day used  on  every  set  of  cards  ein|)loyed  in  woolen 
manufacturing  in  the  world. 

It  was  only  by  the  most  persistent  eftorts  and  per- 
fect confidence  in  his  ability  to  succeed  in  whatever 
he  undertook,  united  with  an  obstinate  determination 
never  to  be  beaten,  that  he  succeeded  in  this,  his  first 
and  one  might  almost  say  his  most  diflicult  and  impor- 
tant invention. 

About  this  time  his  partner,  Mr.  Otis,  died,  and  Mr. 
Simpson  kept  on  by  himself  in  his  mercantile  bus- 
iness, to  which  was  added  various  inventions,  all  of 
which  were  connected  with  the  woolen  business. 
After  the  burring-machine  was  perfected  and  there 
was  a  certainty  of  large  profits  from  its  operations,  he 
sold  it  to  Whitwell,  Bond  &  Co.,  importers  of  wool  and 
largely  interested  in  the  woolen  mills  at  Jacksonville, 
but  the  disastrous  times  of  1837  caused  a  failure  of 
the  firm,  who  made  an  assignment  in  favor  of  their 
wool  creditors,  of  whom  Mr.  Simpson  was  one,  and 
who  also  held  notes  of  theirs  for  the  burring-machine 
which  he  had  sold  to  them.  Owing  to  this  failure,  the 
Saxonville  Mills  were  reorganized  under  the  name  of 
the  New  England  Worsted  Company,  of  which  Mr. 
Simpson  became  the  agent.  He  continued  his  mer- 
cantile business,  importing  large  quantities  of  wool 
for  the  mills,  and  keeping  his  position  as  agent  until 
1857,  when  the  wide-spread  financial  disasters  caused 
the  failure  of  the  mills,  leaving  Mr.  Simpson  one  of 
the  largest  creditors.  At  this  time  he,  in  connection 
with  a  friend,  purchased  the  mills  from  the  other 
creditors,  from  which  time,  under  his  sole  manage- 
ment, it  had  a  marvelous  pro>pcrity.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  built  and  started  the  Koxbury  Carpet  Mills 
in  connection  with  the  woolen-mills  at  Saxonville, 
and  cmlinued  his  active  connection  with  these  man- 
ufacturing interests  until  his  death. 

At  the  ^ge  of  twenty-tour  Mr.  Sim|'son  marricil  Mi.ss 
Elizabeth  Kilham,  a  beautiful  girl  of  sixteen,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Jonathan  Kilham,  a  Boston  merchant  with 
whom  he  passed  a  happy  married  life  of  nearly  fifty 
years.  She  bore  him  five  children,  of  whom  threesur- 
vived  their  parents, — a  son,  Mr.  I'Vank  E.  Simpson,  of 
Boston,  and  two  daughters,  Jlrs.  W.  W.  Scely  and 
Miss  Grace  Simpson. 

A  few  years  before  his  death  Mr.  Simpson  married 
a  second  lime,  taking  for  his  wife  Miss  Evangeline 
Marrs,  of  Saxonville,  with  whom  he  lived  until  his 


death,  December  21,  1884.  He  left  no  children  by  hie 
second  wife. 

A  man  who  amassed  such  a  fortune  and  won  the 
aflectionate  respect  of  all  who  knew  him  must  have 
been  endowed  with  remarkable  qualities  of  mind  and 
character,  and  such  Mr.  Simpson  possessed  in  an 
abundant  degree.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  a  won- 
derfully clear  intellect ;  he  formed  his  plans  and  knew 
to  the  minutest  detail  what  needed  to  be  done  to  carry 
them  out.  Even  when  his  business  had  grown  to  vast 
proportions,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  general  su- 
pervision, but  he  looked  after  everj'  department  with 
assiduity  which  would  have  broken  down  a  feebler 
man  at  an  early  age.  He  had  great  tenacity  of  will, 
as  was  indicated  by  his  sticking  to  his  invention  for 
wool-cleaning  when  others  were  discouraged  and 
wished  to  give  it  up.  And  he  required  those  under 
him  to  carry  out  his  plans,  although  he  was  a  kind  and 
considerate  man  to  all  his  employees.  He  had  the 
instinct  for  business,  so  that  whatever  he  undertook 
turned  to  profit,  and  while  some  thought  it  was  luck, 
in  reality  it  wai  intelligence,  promptness  indecision, 
a  careful  supervision  of  the  business  in  all  its  details 
and  an  indomitable  will  which  turned  a  seeming  de- 
feat into  victory. 

Mr.  Simpson  was  not  merely  a  business  man,  but 
he  was  also  one  of  the  most  benevolent  and  kindly  of 
men,  attached  to  his  friends  and  doing  acts  of  benefi- 
cence of  general  benefit  to  the  i)ublic,  and  especially 
to  those  in  his  own  employ.  An  illustration  of  the 
care  he  had  for  his  workmen  was  furnished  in  what 
followed  when  the  mills  burned  down,  about  a  year 
before  his  death.  The  condition  of  business  at  the 
time  did  not  seem  to  warrant  the  rebuilding,  but  when 
he  saw  his  people  out  of  work  and  needing  the  wages 
thus  lost  by  the  fire,  he  decided  to  rebuild  at  once, 
and  that  the  people  might  not  sull'erin  the  meanwhile, 
he  made  provision  to  aid  those  who  had  families  de- 
pendent on  them  for  support  until  there  was  steady 
work  for  them  in  the  rebuilt  mill. 

The  poor  man  who  was  willing  to  work  and  needed 
employment  was  certain  to  find  in  Mr.Simpson  a  kind 
and  sympathizing  friend,  who  would  provide  some- 
thing for  him  to  do  it  possible,  and  it  would  almost 
seem  even  if  it  were  not  possible.  As  an  instance  of 
this,  at  the  time  when  there  were  so  many  unemployed 
men  tramping  through  the  country  he  purchased  large 
tracts  of  woodland  in  the  vicinity  of  his  Saxonville 
home,  upon  which  he  employed  any  man  who  came 
to  him  asking  for  work.  Tlie.>e  lands  he  converted 
into  beautiful  parks  by  clearing,  draining  and  making 
roads,  thus  giving  employment  (and  that  was  his  prin- 
cipal motive)  to  many  unemployed  men  for  several- 
years.  At  one  time  he  had  over  three  hundred  men 
on  his  private  payroll  employed  in  this  work,  and 
after  the  parks  were  completed  he  threw  them  open  to 
the  public. 

The  publicbenefactionsof  Mr.  Simpson  were  munifi- 
cent, especially  those  made  to  his  native  town.     The 
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increase  of  books  in  the  Xcwburyport  Public  Library 
rendered  an  enlargoment  of  the  library  building  nec- 
essary. Tbis  need  was  represented  to  5Ir.  Simpson, 
who  very  generously  contributed  $18,0011,  which  was 
the  greater  part  of  the  expenditure  of  making  the  en- 
largements. In  commemoration  of  this  gift  the  addi- 
tion was  named  the  Simpson  Annex.  He  also  contrib- 
uted largely  for  the  improvement  of  the  Mall  in  New- 
buryport  and  an  annuity  of  a  thousand  dollars  for 
watering  the  streets  during  the  summer,  which  he 
made  perpetual  in  his  will.  He  also  contributed  some 
thirty  thousand  dollars  to  a  new  college  building  at 
Wellesley  College. 

Such  a  life  as  his  is  one  of  beneficence.  His  large 
fortune  was  won  by  the  application  of  extraordinary 
talents  to  supplying  the  wants  of  his  fellow-men  by 
inventions  and  manufactures  of  general  benefit,  and 
it  W!is  generously  used  by  its  possessor  when  it  was 
gained.  He  left  a  name  honored  and  beloved  by  all 
who  had  had  dealings  with  him  and  especially  by 
those  who  had  been  in  his  employ.  The  people  of 
his  native  town  remember  him  with  gratitude,  and  a 
few  older  men  who  knew  him  from  youth  and  were 
most  intimately  acquainted  with  him  are  those  who 
honor  and  respect  him  most,  and  that  is  saying  much, 
since  there  are  few  distinguished  men  who  bear  well 
the  test  of  intimate  acfiuaintance  and  continue  heroes 
to  the  friends  of  their  boyhood.  That  test  Mr.  Simp- 
.son  bore,  and  it  is  the  highest  testimonial  to  his  char- 
acter and  ability,  not  excepting  the  monuments  of 
his  beneficence,  public  and  private,  which  have  been 
mentioned. 

Among  the  many  eminent  men  produced  by  New- 
buryport  the  name  of  Michael  Hodge  Simpson  will 
always  bear  an  honorable  place. 


HOX.  AAEOX  ArGUSTUS  SAEGENT.' 

Hon.  Aaron  Augustus  Sargent,  recently  deceased  in 
California,  in  which  State  he  had  resided  for  nearly 
forty  years,  and  which  conferred  upon  him  the 
highest  positions  and  honors  it  had  to  give,  was  em- 
phatically an  Essex  County  man.  Here,  in  Newbury- 
port,  he  was  born  in  1827  ;  here  he  passed,  his  early 
life,  and  here  he  married  his  wife.  His  father  was 
here  before  him,  and  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
his  ancestors  had  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac. 
William  Sargent,  the  first  of  the  name  in  Ma.ssachu-  i 
setts,  was  among  the  first  settlers  of  Salisbury  in  1G40, 
and  had  his  residence  only  two  miles  north  of  Xcw- 
buryport, in  the  First  Parish,  where  was  located  his 
village  lot,  and  near  by  were  his  tillage  and  wood- 
lands, his  pastures  and  his  seaside  meadows;  and 
largely  his  descendants  may  now  be  found  in  Salis- 
bury, Amesbury  and  Merrimac  ;  but  no  one  of  them 
ever  attained  the  celebrity  of  Aaron  A.  Sargent. 

He  was  what  "in  Yankee  land"  is  called  a  "self- 
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made  man,"  rising  rajiidly  through  all  the  grades  of 
public  life,  to  the  highest  save  the  Presidency  of  the 
Republic,  by  his  own  i)ower.  Never  did  he  gain  one 
step  by  accident,  wealth,  jjartial  I'riends  or  any  ex- 
traneous or  fortuitous  event.  He  enjoyed  not  one 
advantage  that  is  not  to-day  within  the  reach  of  every 
boy  in  the  city  or  county  in  which  he  was  born  and 
bred  ;  and,  therefore,  the  lesson  of  his  life  deserves 
to  be  recorded  that  it  may'  be  the  study  of  the  youth 
to  whose  fathers  he  was  personally  known.  This  one 
advantage  he  had:  nature  had  given  him  a  sound, 
well-balanced  mind  in  a  strong  and  healthy  body, 
and  it  had  endowed  him  with  a  will  that  never  failed 
to  carry  him  through  difficulties,  wherever  and  when- 
ever they  appeared.  He  early  perceived  that  his 
future  must  be  of  his  own  making;  and  beseemed  to 
have  taken  from  the  first  this  motto:  "Whatever 
man  has  done  is  within  the  possibilities  that  belong 
to  me,  as  the  inheritance  from  my  fathers."  It  was 
therefore  given  to  him  to  pluck  greatness  from  seem- 
ing nothing,  and  from  the  humblest  beginnings  to 
make  an  enduring  fame.  The  schools  of  his  native 
town  were  open  to  him,  and  in  them  he  obtained  the 
rudiments  of  education,  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
a  great  and  noble  life,  a  life  which  was  pure,  up- 
right, moral,  well-spent  and  progressive,  as  will  ap- 
pear in  this  narrative. 

His  fiither,  who  was  a  practical  man  and  a  mechanic, 
designed  that  he  should  learn  some  handicraft  that 
would  assure  him  a  livelihood  on  his  reaching  man's 
estate,  and  so  placed  him  in  one  or  two  situations 
where  he  could  have  a  trade  or  business ;  but  they 
were  not  suited  to  his  tastes,  nor  to  the  ambitions, 
meritorious  and  honorable,  that  gave  visions  to  his 
youth  and  inspired  his  later  years.  Dissatisfied  with 
the  labors  of  a  cabinet-maker  and  the  duties  of  a 
clerk,  though  then,  as  ever,  he  endeavored  to  do  his 
best  in  any  situation  he  might  be  called  to  fill,  he 
sought  a  place  in  the  printing-office  of  a  daily  news- 
paper, the  Courier,  published  by  the  late  Enoch 
Hale,  in  Newbury  port.  There  he  fed  his  love  of  knowl- 
edge while  he  learned  the  art  of  type-setting,  and 
there  were  his  first  eflbrts  at  authorship.  We  call  to 
mind  a  series  of  papers,  criticisms  on  "the  manners 
and  matter"  of  the  several  clergymen  of  the  town, 
that  first  attracted  public  attention,  ca\ising  general 
comment.  These  were  followed  by  well-written  essays 
upon  various  topics,  so  that  when  not  more  than 
eighteen  years  old  he  had  won  a  local  reputation  in 
literature.  All  the  time  he  was  a  hard  student — read- 
ing was  his  delight,  his  recreation,  his  life.  He  was 
never  known  to  be  idle,  and  the  hours  of  sleep  were 
shortened  at  both  ends  that  he  miglit  the  better  be 
prepared  for  the  work  that  was  before  him.  Like  an 
athlete  in  the  old  Grecian  game-t,  he  made  ready  for 
the  race  ;  he  prepared  for  the  struggle;  he  longed  for 
the  battle  when  yet  it  was  afar  off. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  struck  out  into  the  deeper 
waters  of  the  world  for  himself  to  try  his  chance  and 
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bear  his  burdens.  For  a  time  he  was  at  his  trade,  as 
a  printer,  in  Philadelphia,  "following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  that  illustrious  type-setter,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin." Thence  he  moved  on  to  Washington  City, 
where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  Represent- 
ative in  Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York, — a 
man  of  strong  mind,  but  limited  literary  attainments, 
for  whom  he  acted  as  jirivate  secretary.  They  were 
friends  and  of  mutual  benefit  to  each  other.  This 
work  now  was  to  his  liking.  He  formed  an  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  eminent  men;  the  Congress- 
ional Library  was  open  to  him;  he  could  hear  the 
debates  of  great  men  on  great  questions,  and  feel  the 
inspiration  of  the  voices  and  the  manners  of  that 
trinity  of  statesmen  to  whom  the  world  listened, — of 
Webster,  the  mighiy  power,  of  Clay,  the  eloquent 
orator,  and  of  Calhoun,  the  most  splendid  logician  of 
that  era.  He  could  see  and  converse  with  statesmen 
and  scholars  such  as  this  country  hud  not  seen  before 
or  known  since, — men  who  moved  the  world  upward 
and  onward.  Perhaps  these  were  the  happiest  days 
of  his  life.  He  was  American  thoroughly  and  fully ; 
every  heart-throb  was  for  his  country,  and  every 
prayer  for  the  glory  of  the  republic,  and  here  was 
the  American  government  before  him.  He  was  a 
student,  thoroughly  devoted  to  literature,  morals, 
politics,  and  no  university  in  America  or  Europe 
could  afford  him  so  much  instruction  for  his  coming 
career. 

We  know  not  the  course  of  his  thoughts,  "  The 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  but  this  must  have 
been  patent  to  his  sagacious  and  watchful  mind;  that 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes  he  must  have 
means  of  action.  The  story  of  the  foolish  virgins 
who  were  in  the  dark  because  they  had  forgotten 
their  oil  ;  the  loss  of  Bunker  Hill  to  the  patriots  of 
1775  because  they  were  short  of  ammunition,  could 
not  have  been  lost  on  him  ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  not 
surjjrising  that,  on  the  fust  announcement  of  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  ia  California,  he  was  ready  to  emigrate 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  Perhaps  he  had  previously  an- 
ticipated such  a  migration,  since  he  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Fremont,  and  learned  from  him  of 
the  "  goodly  land"  which  waited  the  advent  of  those 
who  would  possess  it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  started 
with  other  Argonauts,  from  Baltimore,  early  in  1849, 
for  San  Francisco,  via  Cape  Horn.  Touching  at  Rio, 
Dora  Pedro  entertained  the  Americans  by  a  public 
rece|)tion,  and  was  highly  pleased  with  the  manly  de- 
portment and  general  intelligence  of  Jlr.  Sargent. 
This  seems  to  have  been  his  first  lesson  in  diplomacy. 
Sailing  thence,  he  gave  all  his  time  to  his  books  till 
he  reached  Valparaiso,  Chili,  where  he  left  the  ship, 
and  spent  some  time  in  learning  the  resources  and 
opportunities  opening  in  South  America.  He  was 
then  on  the  track  of  an  older  townsman,  William 
Whcolwriglit,  whose  fame  (ills  that  country,  and 
fouinl  others  from  his  native  town  there  engaged  in 
commercial  operatious.    Obtuiaing  the  position  of 


supercargo  on  another  ship,  he  continued  his  voyage, 
and  passed  the  Golden  Gate  in  December,  ten 
months  from  his  leaving  Baltimore. 

Probably  never  a  man  landed  in  California  with 
prospects  less  promising,  who  reached  any  great  emi- 
nence, and  he  would  have  been  among  the  last  of 
whom  anybody  but  a  prophet  would  have  said:  "In 
less  than  forty  years  this  young  man,  twenty-two 
years  old,  without  money,  without  business  and  with- 
out a  friend  to  help  him,  will  be  the  first  man  of  this 
great  State,  and  in  political  honors  above  them  all." 
But  so  it  was,  and  so  inscrutable  are  the  ways  of  Prov- 
idence. What  is  he  to  do?  Something  must  be  done, 
and  done  at  once.  The  country  was  full  of  printers,  for 
they  ever  are  in  advance  of  the  foremost  wave  of  civili- 
zation. His  first  venture  was  in  lightering  ships — re- 
ceiving the  cargoes  in  scows  and  transporting  the 
merchandise  up  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
Rivers.  This  he  followed  with  all  the  energy  that 
ever  attended  his  labors.  Then  he  plied  the  pick  and 
the  shovel  in  practical  mining ;  and  for  a  time  held  a 
situation  on  the  San  FrancUco  Courier,  the  first  Whig 
paper  in  the  State,  and  in  18')1  he  was  setting  type  on 
the  Nevada  Journal,  of  which  he  soon  became  editor, 
and  the  next  year  he  was  prominent  in  politics,  which 
were  intensely  exciting,  in  the  struggle  between 
Northern  and  Southern  men  for  dominancy  in  the 
State.  He  carried  himself  so  bravely  through  that 
crisis  as  to  win  credit  and  renown. 

Two  years  later,  having  turned  his  attention  to  the 
law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Nevada  County, 
and  at  once  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profu- 
sion with  marked  success,  and  the  very  next  year  he 
was  elected  district  attorney.  It  will  not,  of  course, 
be  claimed  that  he  immediately  became  a  great  law- 
yer, for  the  law  is  not  a  profession  in  which  miracles 
are  wrought,  and  there  were  learned  counselors  and 
attorneys  at  the  Nevada  bar  ;  but  he  had  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  great  lawyer  to  be  developed, — industry, 
without  which  genius  fails  and  brilliancy  grows  dim  ; 
then,  the  determination,  which  was  ever  his  rule,  to 
do  his  best  in  every  case  that  came  before  him,  and 
to  know  all  the  facts  and  the  law  relating  to  the 
cause  to  be  tried.  This  ever  brings  success  ;  for,  feel- 
ing the  foundation  sure  beneath  him,  he  is  prepared 
for  his  duty,  while  the  unprepared  contestant  is 
sure  of  defeat.  He  succeeded  so  well  as  to  gain  the 
approval  of  his  clients  and  the  applause  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  was  the  leading  counsel  in  some  of  the  most 
important  cases  ever  tried  in  California;  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  had  pending  in  the  courts  land 
suits  involving  millions  of  dollars. 

Leaving  him  as  a  lawyer,  we  notice  him  next  in 
politics  and  statemanship.  In  1856  he  headed  the 
Fremont  Presidential  ticket,  and  from  the  start 
adhered  to  the  Republican  party.  In  18()0  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Convention  that  nominated 
Lincoln,  and  in  1801  was  himself  elected  to  Congress. 
Thus  we  find  him  in  ten  years  rising  from  a  scowman 
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on  the  Sacramento  to  represent  one  of  the  greatest 
and  richest  States  in  the  Xiition.il  Legislature.  At 
the  end  of  the  term  he  returned  to  the  hiw  and  to 
hin  niinins  interests  demanding  his  attention. 

In  ISGS  he  was  re-elected  to  Congress,  and  so  well 
served  his  constituents  that  a  third  time  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  in  1870;  and  in  the  same  year 
was  chosen  by  the  Legislature  for  a  full  term  as  Sen- 
ator, wliieh  made  him  twelve  years  at  Washington, 
devoting  all  his  energies  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  Pacitie  coast.  He  drew  tiie  bill  for  the  first  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  and  advocated  it  to  its  enactment.  His 
action  in  favor  of  the  mint  at  San  Francisco,  and  of 
the  navy-yard  at  Vallejo,  and,  in  fact,  of  all  measures 
in  the  interest  of  the  Pacific  States,  was  fully  up  to 
the  demands  of  peii[)le  in  that  eventful  era.  He 
especially  met  their  prejudices  and  their  wishes  on  the 
Chinese  question,  and  was  the  first  man  to  remove 
this  national  issue  from  the  "  Sand  Lots  "  to  Wash- 
ington, and  lift  it  above  the  Kearneys  to  the  plane  of 
statesmanship.  He  saw  the  evil  to  his  State  ;  inves- 
tigated, reported  and  suggested  the  remedy  which 
was  applied.  We  may  not  stop  to  notice  the  many 
topics  of  importance  he  was  compelled  to  discuss, 
and  on  which  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
ablest  debaters  in  the  House  or  Senate ;  and  when  he 
finished  his  service  there,  he  retired  with  clean 
hands  and  a  pure  heart.  He  had  not  aggrandized 
himself  to  the  injury  of  others.  He  had  not  enriched 
himself  at  the  expense  of  his  State  or  his  country. 
Millions  were  within  his  reach,  but  he  touched  them 
not  with  the  point  of  his  finger;  indeed,  if  he  had 
never  seen  Congress  his  estate  at  death  would  have 
been  many  times  bigger  than  it  was.  He  was  educated 
a  Puritan,  and  he  lived  and  died  true  to  his  convic- 
tions. He  was  loyal  at  heart  in  life,  and  as  patriotic 
in  legislation  as  was  his  grandfather  in  the  Continen- 
tal army. 

In  1882  he  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  Germany.  It  was  a  very  good  appointment,  as  he 
had  the  qualifications  for  the  place.  In  addition  to  his 
experience  at  home,  and  his  reputation  as  a  states- 
man, he  was  an  excellent  German  scholar,  and  could 
converse  fluently  in  French,  which  is  the  language 
of  diplomacy  in  Europe;  and  better  than  all,  he  had 
a  clear  head  and  a  brave  heart.  He  had  fought  the 
battles  of  life  and  overcome  every  obstacle  with  a 
courage  that  never  quailed  in  human  presence. 
He  was  to  stand  before  the  German  Csesar  and  to 
meet  his  prime  minister,  who  thinks  himself  master 
of  the  world.  He  did  it,  this  printer-boy,  present- 
ing his  case  a.s  he  would  in  the  Senate  chamber  of 
the  United  States,  defending  American  rights  as  be- 
came a  man.  L^nfortunately,  the  government 
allowed  the  publication  of  his  private  despatches, 
which  occasioned  his  resignation.  The  confidence 
of  our  government  in  him,  however,  was  not  lost,  and 
President  Arthur  immediately  nominated  him  minis- 
ter  to   Russia,  which   nomination  was  confirmed  by 


the  Senate  without  the  usual  reference  to  a  commit- 
tee. He  preferred  to  come  home  to  the  more  lucrative 
business  of  the  law,  and  declined  the  appointment. 
It  stands,  however,  to  his  credit  that  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  two  first-class  foreign  missions,  which  has  not 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  mau  in  the  Pacific 
States,  and  to  but  very  few  in  any  other  State  of  the 
Union.  It  is  by  no  means  clear,  had  his  life  been 
prolonged,  that  even  the  highest  honors  of  his  coun- 
try would  not  have  been  conferred  upon  him. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Sargent  was  true  to  his  con- 
victions, and  had  the  courage  to  abide  by  them 
through  "good  or  evil  report."  He  was  progressive 
and  often  proposed  action  in  advance  of  his  time,  as  in 
suffrage  unlimited  by  sex,  or  the  enfranchisement  of 
women.  When  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  an 
opposing  journalist  charged  this  as  an  offense.  He 
made  no  reply.  Thereupon  the  journalist  exultingly 
asked  :  "  Will  he  dare  deny  it  ?  "  Still  he  was  silent. 
But  shortly  there  was  a  female  suffrage  convention 
held  in  San  Francisco;  he  attended  and  made  a  radi- 
cal speech  in  favor  of  woman  sufl'rage,  at  the  close 
saying,  "They  have  my  views  now  and  can  make  the 
most  of  them  ;  I  would  not  conceal  them  to  be  Sena- 
tor!" This  was  in  1872  ;  in  both  houses  of  Congress 
he  advocated  equal  suffrage  for  both  sexes. 

In  hi-i  domestic  relations  Mr.  Sargent  was  fortunate 
and  happy.  In  1852  he  married  Miss  Ellen  Clark,  of 
Newburyport,  an  estimable  lady,  who  survives  him. 
To  them  were  born  two  daughters  and  a  son,  all  of 
whom  he  educated  to  practical  duties  and  callings, 
and  they  have  shown  that  they  inherited  the  abili- 
ties of  their  [larents.  The  son,  George,  has  succeeded 
to  the  place  of  his  father  in  the  law-office  ;  Lizzie 
has  been  thoroughly  educated  in  the  schools  of  this 
country  and  Germany  as  a  physician,-  and  in  the 
treatment  of  the  eye  and  ear  is  the  highest  authority 
in  California;  Ella  is  a  popular  writer  for  the  news- 
paper press  and  magazines. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Sargent,  in  August,  1887,  there 
was  universal  mourning  in  California.  All  personal 
feeling  and  political  animosities  disappeared,  and  the, 
people  vied  with  each  other  in  their  tokens  of  respect 
for  the  dead.  The  many  associations  to  which  he 
belonged  hastened  to  eulogize  his  character.  At  his 
funeral  more  than  a  hundred  carriages  were  in  the 
procession,  and  the  grave  in  which  he  was  laid  was 
literally  filled  with  flowers.  The  newspapers  over- 
flowed with  kindly  words,  and  could  have  said  no 
more  had  he  died  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
sleeps  his  last  sleep  far  from  the  place  of  his  birth, 
but  where  the  people  had  learned  to  trust,  respect 
and  love  him.  His  name  passes  into  the  history  of 
his  country,  and  his  fame  will  be  more  enduring  than 
brass  and  more  pure  and  white  than  the  marble  that 
will  mark  his  last  resting-place. 

*'  Around  liis  grave  are  quietude  and  beauty. 
And  tlie  sweet  heaven  above — 
The  fitting  aynibolB  of  a  life  of  duty. 
Transfigured  into  love." 
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WILLIAM    WHEELWKKiHT.' 

Mr.  William  Wiieelwiiglit  was  literally  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  and  the  world  wherever  he  dwelt  upon  it 
was  made  better  by  his  presence.  In  whatever  country 
he  might  be,  he  was  there  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  iioople,  for  their  advancement  in  ma- 
terial prosiierity  and  intelligence.  He  was  a  mission- 
ary .sent  abroad  by  himself,  ;il  bis  own  expense,  in.spired 
by  a  spirit  of  enterprise  which  communicated  itself  to 
all  around  him.  He  could  say  with  the  old  Boman, 
"  Ilnmo  sum  et  nil  huvianum  a  me  aliennm  puto"  for 
everything  that  benelited  mankind  benefited  him, 
because  he  was,  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word,  him- 
self a  man.  He  never  undertook  any  great  work 
from  merely  selfish  motives.  While  he  accumulated 
wealth  for  himself,  he  added  vastly  more  to  the  wealth 
of  others,  and  what  he  gained  he  did  not  employ  for 
the  pur]ioses  of  self-gratification,  but  for  the  use  of 
sweet  charity.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  earn  a 
fortune,  simply  because  it  would  come  into  his  po.sses- 
sion  lor  distribution.  That  was  absolutely  the  only 
value  he  attached  to  money.  His  aged  parents  and  his 
relatives  received  his  first  care,  but  his  benevolence 
did  not  end  there.  It  went  out  to  hospitals,  schools, 
colleges  and  to  the  poor  around  him,  and  his  early 
religious  training  prompted  him  to  contribute  to 
missionary  work  among  the  benighted  nations  of  the 
earth. 

He  was  born  in  Newbury  port,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
llUh  of  March,  1798,  having  descended  from  that 
sturdy  old  Puritan,  Eev.  John  Wheelwright,  who  emi- 
grated from  England  in  1620,  and  after  being  perse- 
cuted and  driven  from  place  to  place  by  his  fellow- 
colonists',  finally  settled  at  Piscataqua.  He  was  a 
brother-in-law  of  Ann  Hutchinson  and  advocated 
her  vagaries,  participating  in  the  persecutions  she  en- 
dured. In  his  youth  he  and  Oliver  Cromwell  were 
intimate  friends  and  labored  together  for  the  "glory  of 
God,"  which  they  desired  to  sjjread  throughout  the 
world.  It  was  determined  that  one  of  them  should 
make  the  Eastern  Continent  the  theatre  of  his  oper- 
ations ami  that  the  other  should  evangelize  the  new 
continent  of  the  west.  To  apjiorlion  the  division  of 
work  they  drew  lr)ts,  and  thus  by  the  length  of  a  straw 
the  fate  of  a  kingdom  was  decided,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  many  years,  republics  had  cause  to  be  grateful. 

As  certain  physical  resemblances  arc  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation,  so  moral  and  intellect-  j 
ual  ehnracteristics  are  often  perpetuated  in  the  heart  \ 
and  brain.  Even  religion  nuiy  be  said  to  be  hereditary. 
New  Englanders  generally,  as  long  as  their  blood  was 
not  mixed  with  the  stream  of  immigration  which  has 
flowed  in  later  years  from  all  nations,  have  been  noted 
for  their  tenacity  of  purpose,  which  it  is  not  unjnst  tosay 
emanated  from  what  we  now  term  bigotry,  but  which 
they  regarilcd  as  a  conscientious  acting  up  to  their 
own  ideas  of  right,  causing  them  to  be  certain  that  all 
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Others  who  did  not  agree  with  thera  were  unquestion- 
ably wrong.  A  great  injustice  has  been  done  to  the 
memory  of  these  men  in  attributing  to  them  the  pre- 
tense of  expatriating  themselves  that  they  might 
maintain  the  cause  of  religious  freedom,  so  that  every 
man  should  have  "  the  right  to  worship  God,  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience."  They  never 
laid  any  claim  to  this  purpose.  They  said  emphatic- 
ally that  they  had  come  hereto  worship  God  in  their 
way,  and,  as  has  just  been  instanced,  they  inti- 
mated very  distinctly  to  those  who  did  not  agree  with 
them,  that  America  was  a  very  large  country  and  that 
there  was  room  enough  for  them  elsewhere.  Had 
they  been  like  the  liberal  people  of  the  present  day, 
whose  temi>erament  is  the  result  of  opposing  forces  that 
have  neutralized  each  other,  they  would  have  had  no 
such  fixed  principles  to  transmit  to  their  descendants. 
The  absolute  certainty  that  they  were  right  in  their 
religion  made  them  quite  sure  that  they  were  right 
in  their  politics  and  in  their  opinions  on  other  subjects 
that  would  elsewhere  be  discussed,  but  by  them  were 
simply  announced. 

No  boy  could  be  born  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury without  inheriting  this  trait  of  his  ancestry  and 
being  confirmed  in  it  during  his  childhood.  When 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  sent  to  school  at  An- 
dover  at  the  age  of  fourteen  it  was  .still  more  forcibly 
impressed  u[)on  him.  But  when  he  emerged  from 
his  youthful  surroundings  and  commenced  his  profes- 
sion as  a  seaman,  coming  in  contact  with  mankind  in 
general  and  discovering  that  Massachusetts  was  not 
all  the  world  and  that  all  the  world  did  not  think 
exactly  like  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  the  genial 
part  of  his  nature  developed  itself,  and  the  ocean,  his 
new  home,  taught  him  anew  theology  in  its  lessons 
of  almighty  power  and  benevolence  enforced  by  its 
storms,  bestowed  by  its  sunshine  and  breathed  into 
his  soul  by  its  poetry.  The  sun  and  stars  over  his 
head,  the  universe  around  him  by  day  and  night,  told 
him  that  God  was  everywhere,  and  it  was  revealed  to 
him  that  the  Father  is  worshipped  in  all  places  of  his 
dominion  as  well  as  in  Jerusalem  or  in  New  Eng- 
lanil.  His  views  became  enlarged  and  his  religion 
embraced  all  humanity.  Still  there  remained  within 
him  one  of  the  best  elements  of  his  inheritance  and 
early  training— a  stubborn  adherence  to  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  right  and  a  determination  to  succeed  in 
whatever  he  undertook  to  perform.  This  firmness  of 
purpose  was  his  great  characteristic.  It  made  him 
indomitable  in  all  his  enterprises,  which  were  first 
well  considered  and  then  carried  out  regardless  of 
all  opposition.  In  his  steps  of  advancement  from 
the  bumble  position  of  a  cabin-boy  to  the  command 
of  a  ship,  at  which  he  arrived  at  the  early  age  of 
nineteen,  he  recognized  the  authority  of  those  under 
whom  he  served,  and  when  he  was  |dacod  over  others 
the  youthful  commander  maintained  a  disciidine 
that  no  sailor  dared  to  disobey.  Without  resorting 
to  severity,  he  held  his  crews  in  check  bv  the  mere 
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force  of  his  charai-ter,  for  they  knew  that  his  was  a 
will  that  at  all  hazards  would  be  asserted.  His  father 
and  his  niatornal  graudrallicr  had  been  ship-masters 
and  afterwards  morcliants.  The  last  business  naturally 
followed  the  lirst  in  those  days,  graduating  from  its  pre- 
paratory school.  The  captain  of  a  vessel  was  not  then 
a  mere  wagon-driver  sent  from  place  to  pLace  by  tele- 
graphic orders  and  carrying  freight  "  for  whom  it 
may  concern."  He  was  entrusted  with  the  cargo  as 
well  as  with  the  ship,  and  cargoes  were  generally 
"  for  owners'  account." 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  may  be  excused  for 
quoting  a  letter  of  instruction  given  him  at  a  much 
later  period,  but  at  a  time  when  this  method  still 
prevailed: 

"  nosTOX.  Nov.  1st,  1841. 
"  Sir, — You  will  proceed  .irounJ  the  C.ipe  of  Good  Hope  to  such  port 
or  portH  as  you  imay  select,  dispose  of  your  cargo,  purchase  another  and 
return  to  Boston.  A'cr^-  truly  yours, 

"  CVnTis  it  Stevenson.'* 

It  was  this  confidence  reposed  in  American  ship- 
masters that  made  them  the  superiors  in  their  pro- 
fession to  those  of  all  other  nations.  From  the  early 
days  of  New  England  down  to  the  time  that  our 
sailing  ships  were  supplanted  by  foreign  steamships 
this  superiority  was  maintained,  and  it  would  have 
been  continued  to  this  day,  notwithstanding  the 
changes  of  trade,  if  our  government,  in  its  anxiety  to 
"  protect  "  the  effete  industry  of  wooden  ship-build- 
ing, had  not  forbidden  its  citizens  to  be  ship-owners 
and  had  not  condemned  its  captains,  officers  and 
sailors  to  abandon  a  profession  of  which  they  were  so 
justly  proud. 

Mr.  Wheelwright  rose  rapidly  through  all  the 
grades  of  seamanship,  from  that  of  cabin-boy  to 
master  of  different  vessels,  so  that  while  he  was  yet 
almost  a  boy  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  fine  ship  "  Rising  Empire,"  owned  by  William 
Bartlet,  a  distinguished  merchant  of  Xewburyport. 
It  was  not  the  custom  then  for  merchants  who  had 
become  moderately  successful  in  small  seaports  to 
find  themselves  dissatisfied  with  their  surroundings 
and  to  be  stirred  by  ambition  to  remove  to  Boston  as 
a  larger  and  more  central  point  for  their  operations. 
Salem  and  Newburyport  were  active  claimants  for 
their  share  of  the  world's  commerce,  and  the  Pin- 
grees,  Derbys,  Peabodys  and  their  associates,  who  had 
begun  their  lives  in  poverty  in  Salem,  remained  there 
to  end  them  in  wealth  ;  and  .so  in  Newburyport,  Bart- 
let,  Coombs,  Wheelwright,  Lunt  and  others  of  the 
same  character,  there  began,  continued  and  ended 
their  mercantile  career.  Mr.  Bartlet,  next  to  William 
Gray,  was  then  the  largest  ship-owner  in  New  Eng- 
land. He  could  say  with  Gray,  "  I  don't  care  how 
the  wind  blows.  It  is  fair  for  some  of  my  ships." 
It  was  not  an  idle  compliment  for  a  youngster  like 
Mr.  Wheelwright  to  be  offered  without  solicitation  the 
command  of  one  of  his  best  ships,  and  it  was  a  proof 
of  Mr.  Bartlet's  confidence  in  him,  that  when  the 
first  apparently  great  misfortune  of  his  life  overtook 


him  in  the  loss  of  the  vessel  his  owner  did  not  attrib- 
ute it  to  his  fault.  He  would  have  conferred  an- 
other command  upon  him  at  once,  had  circumstances 
been  such  that  he  could  have  accepted  it.  Kot  long 
afterwards  he  gave  his  chcerlul  assent  to  his  taking 
from  his  household  a  prize  which  the  young  captain 
valued  more  than  all  the  ships  of  his  fieet  and  all  of 
his  wealth.  "  Whoso  findeth  a  wife  tindeth  a  good 
thing,  and  obtaineth  favor  of  the  Lord."  Jlr. 
Wheelwright  was  a.  close  student  of  the  Bible,  and  if 
there  was  any  text  more  firmly  impressed  upon  his 
remembrance  than  any  other  it  was  this.  For  forty- 
four  years  they  lived  together  a  life  of  happiness, 
which  prosperity  did  not  increase  nor  adversity 
diminish,  interrupted  only  by  the  loss  of  their  chil- 
dren, for  which  no  honor  or  wealth  could  compensate 
them.  Some  of  us  can  remember  the  bride  as,  fresh 
in  her  youthful  beauty,  she  stood  at  the  altar  and 
gave  her  hand  and  her  whole  heart  to  the  noble  man 
who  was  80  justly  entitled  to  them.  Together  they 
went  from  continent  to  continent  again  and  again. 
Together  they  dwelt  sometimes  in  lu.xury,  sometimes 
undergoing  privations  in  a  land  of  strangers  with  no 
congenial  society  but  their  own,  and  they  still  live 
together  in  spirit,  although  he  has  found  his  haven 
of  rest  in  another  sphere,  while  she,  in  the  old  home- 
stead, serene  and  cheerful,  awaits  the  reunion  with 
those  who  have  gone  before. 

The  loss  of  his  ship,  which  would  have  been  dis- 
couraging to  almost  any  other  young  man  in  the 
outset  of  his  career,  aroused  the  energy  of  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright instead  of  abating  it.  It  proved  to  be  a 
benefit  to  him  and  to  the  South  American  Continent, 
which  thenceforward  became  the  chief  sphere  of  his 
operations. 

Seilor  Alberdi,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who,  for  the  in- 
struction of  his  own  people,  has  written  a  memoir  of 
Mr.  Wheelwright  in  their  language,  thus  practically 
and  truthfully  summarizes  them :  "  It  may  be  said 
that  Wheelwright  had  two  births,  two  lives,  two 
countries;  at  least  his  life  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  which  form,  as  it  were,  two  separate  existences. 
The  first  of  these  begins  with  his  birth  in  1708  and 
closes  at  the  age  of  twenty-five;  the  other,  with  his 
escape  from  shipwreck  in  1823,  when  he  nearly  lost 
his  life,  in  Buenos  Ayres,  until  his  death  in  London, 
fifty  years  afterwards.  Forty  years  of  his  life  were  si>ent 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  twelve  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata.  It  was  a  singular  but  very  natural  cir- 
cumstance that  this  man  of  the  two  Americas  should 
have  directed  his  operations  from  London ;  for  that 
city  is  the  centre  of  universal  progress;  it  is  the 
great  mine  of  capital,  of  freedom  and  of  intelligence 
for  all  nations. 

"  Thus  Wheelwright  was  a  gift  which  the  waves  ot 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  brought  to  South  America,  his 
vessel  having  gone  to  pieces  on  the  Bank  of  Ortiz.  A 
new  Hernando  de  Cortes,  he  remained  in  the  land  of 
his  shipwreck,  in  order  to  conquer  its  soil,  not  by 
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arms,  but  by  steam  ;  not  for  Spain,  but  for  civiliza- 
tion;  not  for  the  all-absorbing  North  America,  but  to 
assure  South  America  in  the  possession  of  herself." 

The  late  Caleb  Gushing,  a  townsman  of  Mr. 
Wheelwright,  wrote  in  the  same  strain  :  "Peace  has 
her  heroes  as  well  as  war.  Bolivar  and  San  Jfartin 
well  earned  their  titles  of  'heroes  of  the  Andes,'  by 
scaling  those  lofty  summits  with  their  cannon;  but 
shall  we  deny  the  same  title  to  Wheelwright  and 
Meiggs,  bis  countryman,  who  have  crossed  them  with 
iron  locomotives?  Such  an  exploit  is  almost  as  won- 
derful as  that  of  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  who  car- 
ried over  them,  three  centuries  before,  the  first  Euro- 
pean vessels  ever  seen  in  the  Pacific.'' 

This  is  the  warp  of  the  story,  and  we  have  only  to 
fill  in  the  threads. 

The  shipwrecked  crew  of  the  "Rising  Empire," 
after  an  exhausting  pull  of  twenty-four  hours  in  their 
boats,  landed  weary  and  forlorn  on  an  inhospitable 
shore;  but  they  conciliated  the  Indians,  whom  they 
fortunately  met,  by  presenting  them  with  everything 
that  they  had  saved  from  the  wreck,  in  return  for  a 
supply  of  food  and  for  pilotage  through  the  forest  to 
the  nearest  Spanish  settlement.  From  thence  they 
found  their  way  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  as  there  were 
no  vcfsels  there  in  which  they  could  return  to  the 
United  States,  they  dispersed  to  obtain  employment 
in  others.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright to  secure  the  situation  of  supercargo  of  a  ship 
bound  around  Cape  Horn  to  Valparaiso.  This  voy- 
age gave  him  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  south- 
western coast,  which  was  afterwards  of  immense  ad- 
vantage. From  Valparaiso,  as  he  could  obtain  occu- 
pation, he  still  further  explored  the  coast  to  the 
north,  his  errands  sometimes  leading  him  into  the 
interior.  Twice,  in  these  journeys,  he  was  roughly 
handled  by  bandils,  who  robbed  him  of  everything 
and  severely  wounded  him.  Escaping  all  the  dan- 
gers of  travel,  he  at  length  arrived  at  Guayaquil, 
where  he  found  such  encouragement  to  enter  into 
business  that  he  resolved  to  remain.  So  scanty  were 
the  postal  conveniences  in  those  days  that  two  years 
elapsed  before  he  heard  from  home  in  answer  to  his 
first  letter  announcing  his  shipwreck.  He  had,  how- 
ever, little  reason  to  complain,  since  his  address  was 
so  difficult  to  find. 

He  commenced  business  at  once  in  Guayaquil,  and 
Boon  the  appointment  of  United  States  consul  was 
conferred  upon  him.  It  was  an  oflice  of  little  emolu- 
ment, but  it  gave  him  a  social  position,  and  promoted 
his  mercantile  interests.  Gradually  the  destitute 
sailor,  who  had  been  thrown  a  waif  on  the  south- 
ea.stern  shore  of  the  continent,  became  a  prosperous 
merchant  on  its  northwestern  boundary.  In  five 
years,  the  man  who  had  been  indebted  to  the  Indiana 
for  his  bread,  could  command  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  his  own.  He  had  triumphed  over  all  his 
early  disappointments,  escaped  perils  of  travel  by 
land  and   by  sea,  the  elTects  of  fevers  and  attempted 


assassination  ;  and  he  had  cause  to  thank  God,  as  he 
fervently  did,  for  all  His  goodness  towards  him.  He 
had  reached  the  first  summit  of  his  ambition,  from 
which  he  was  destined  to  descend  into  the  depths 
again,  to  rise  once  more  to  loftier  heights. 

He  was  now  thirty  years  of  age,  in  robust  health 
and  in  the  pride  of  manly  beauty.  He  was  rich,  too, 
as  wealth  counted  in  those  days,  and  the  prosperity 
th.at  had  dawned  upon  his  path,  lighting  up  the 
shadows  of  the  past,  threw  its  cheering  rays  far  into 
the  future.  Long  before  this  he  might  have  claimed 
his  promised  bride,  but  he  would  not  ask  her  to  share 
his  disappointments  ;  be  wished  her  to  be  the  partner 
of  his  success.  Little  did  he  know  what  her  value 
would  be  to  him  in  both  conditions  that  were  to  fol- 
low. He  arranged  his  business  in  a  manner  that  he 
deemed  secure  and  left  it  in  the  control  of  an  associate. 
On  his  way  home  he  made  his  first  journey  over  the 
Isthmus,  which  led  him  afterwards  to  institute  the 
earliest  surveys,  indicating  almost  exactly  the  line  on 
which  the  Panama  Canal  is  being  constructed.  The 
joy  of  the  happy  meeting  after  an  absence  of  six 
years  may  be  im.igined,  and  of  his  reunion,  too,  with 
his  parents  and  his  brothers  and  sisters,  who  had 
waited  so  long  to  welcome  him.  He  was  married  to 
Martha  G.  Bartlet,  daughter  of  Edmund  Bartlet, 
Esq.,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1829,  and  almost  im- 
mediately they  started  for  the  Isthmus. 

At  the  present  day  the  voyage  from  New  York  to 
Guayaquil  is  a  pleasure  excursion  of  fifteen  days  by 
steamship  and  railroad.  In  1S20.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wheelwright  had  a  very  difterent  experience  on 
their  bridal  trip.  They  embarked  on  a  wretched 
sailing  packet  at  New  York  for  Carthagena,  subsist- 
ing on  salted  provisions  and  hard-tack  for  a  month. 
After  remaining  at  Carthagena  for  ten  days  they 
came  to  Chagres  in  a  small  schooner  in  four  days. 
From  thence,  in  alternate  heat  and  pouring  rain,  they 
were  poled  up  the  river  in  three  days  more.  It  was 
an  absolute  relief  for  them  to  get  upon  mule-back 
and  to  descend  in  this  manner  to  Panama.  On 
arrival  there  they  found  the  port  blockaded,  so 
that  there  was  no  ingress  or  egress  for  nearly  two 
months.  At  last  they  escaped  in  a  leaky  boat,  pump- 
ing and  bailing  continually,  stopping  along  the  coast 
frequently  for  repairs  and  provisions,  and  threat- 
ened with  mutiny  and  desertion  of  the  crew.  In  this 
way  they  arrived  at  their  destination,  more  than 
three  months  after  their  departure.  The  only  alle- 
viation was  the  hospitality  and  kindness  which  they 
received  from  the  friends  of  Mr.  Wheelwright  at 
Carthagena  and  Panama,  and  which  never  could  have 
been  more  welcome  or  more  highly  appreciated. 

Hut,  through  all  their  disappointments  and  vexa- 
tions, there  loomed  up  before  them  in  imagination 
the  blessed  light  of  their  future  home.  Happily, 
they  did  not  know  that  it  had  been  extinguished  by 
the  perfidy  of  a  trusted  friend  and  partner,  who,  in 
Mr.  Wheelwright's  absence,  had  robbed  him  of  every 
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dollar  tliat  he  possessed  and  left  him  as  poor  as  when 
he  hail  lanileil,  a  shipwrockod  sailor,  on  the  southern 
coast,  lie  was  doubly  poor  now,  for  it  was  poverty 
for  one  who  was  far  dearer  to  him  than  life.  It  was  a 
crushing  blow,  under  which  few  men  could  have 
stood.  He  had  capital,  however,  that  he  had  not 
in  his  first  experience  of  misfortune.  It  was 
the  capital  that  he  had  since  acquired,  and  it  was 
one  which  would  not,  like  riches,  take  to  itself 
wings  and  flee  away.  It  was  the  confidence  and 
friendship  that  his  character  had  honestly  earned. 
For  the  whole  length  of  the  coast,  in  all  the 
different  republics,  and  among  parties  hostile  as 
they  might  be  to  each  other,  there  were  friends  for 
Mr.  Wheelwright. 

He  wrote  to  his  brother-in-law  in  New  York  to 
Bend  out  to  him  a  small  schooner,  in  which  he  pro- 
posed to  begin  his  life  anew.  Accordingly  the  little 
"  Fourth  of  July,"  of  sixty  tons,  was  despatched  to 
Valparaiso,  whither  he  went,  and  where,  for  many 
years,  he  established  his  home.  The  schooner  arrived 
in  due  time,  and,  sailing  under  the  American  flag,  she 
enjoyed  immunity  in  all  ports,  and  the  popularity  of 
Mr.  Wheelwright  was  such  that  she  had  a  monopoly 
of  the  transportation  of  specie  and  bullion,  the  profit 
upon  which  was  enormous.  Fortune  smiled  once 
more,  and  he  became  a  successful  merchant  in 
Valparaiso. 

Two  of  his  children  were  born  there,  and  his 
faithful  wife,  whose  health  had  sufiered  in  an  uncon- 
genial climate,  returned  in  1835  with  her  little  girls 
for  a  visit  to  her  home,  making  a  rapid  passage  of 
sixty-five  days  in  a  sailing  ship  around  Cape  Horn. 
The  younger  child  succumbed  to  the  rigor  of  a 
northern  winter,  but  the  elder,  with  her  brother, 
afterwards  born  at  Newburyport,  accompanied  her 
parents  in  their  subsequent  voyages  from  continent 
to  continent,  abiding  with  them  for  the  most  part  in 
Valparaiso  and  Rosario.  She  afterwards  married 
Mr.  Paul  Krell,  and,  having  survived  her  father,  set- 
tled at  Oatlands,  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  Inherit- 
ing, with  a  share  of  her  father's  fortune,  his  amiable 
disposition  and  generous  impulses,  she  devoted  herself 
to  a  life  of  charity,  exemplifying  her  religious  faith 
by  carrying  its  precepts  into  practice.  She  died  in 
1886,  deeply  mourned  by  her  surviving  parent  and 
lamented  by  the  poor,  whose  welfare  she  always  had 
at  heart. 

Mr.  Wheelwright's  son,  William,  died  in  Eng- 
land, at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  He  was  a  youth 
of  rare  promise,  who,  having  received  a  thorough  edu- 
cation, was  preparing  to  join  and  succeed  his  father 
in  the  management  of  his  great  railroad  interests. 
But  the  fond  hopes  of  his  parents  were  frustrated  by 
his  early  death,  the  only  consolation  remaining  to 
them  being  his  happy  release  from  the  sufferings  of 
a  lingering  disease. 

When  we  consider  the  difficulties  which  the  first 
projectors  of  steam  navigation  between  England  and 


the  United  States  had  to  encounter,  we  may  more 
fully  appreciate  the  labor  of  Mr.  Wheelwright  in 
convincing  j)eople  that  it  was  feasible  to  navigate 
steamships  around  Cajie  Horn  and  to  oslablish  them 
permanently  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  It 
was  but  recently  that  one  of  the  greatest  scientists  of 
the  age  had  demonstrated,  to  his  own  satisfaction  and 
to  that  of  the  public  in  general,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  a  steamshi]'  to  carry  a  sulhcient  supply  of  coal 
to  take  her  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  intelligence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  and  of  the  desire  of  that  great  family  who  lived 
under  different  governments,  but  who  were  bound  to- 
gether by  so  many  ties  of  consanguinity,  friendship, 
literature  and  trade,  they  had  well-nigh  resigned 
themselves  to  the  impossibility  announced  by  Dr. 
Lardner. 

It  was  while  this  despondency  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land and  in  the  United  States  that  Mr.  Wheelwright 
had  the  audacity  to  propose  to  the  slow,  indolent  and 
easy-going  people  of  the  Spanish  South  American 
republics,  that  they  should  aid  him  in  bringing  to 
them  steamships  over  an  ocean  expanse  of  ten  thousand 
miles  and  should  put  them  in  regular  communication 
with  each  other — changing  the  time  of  months  and 
weeks  to  those  of  days  and  hours.  "  There  comes  that 
insane  Wheelwright  I  "  exclaimed  the  president  of 
one  of  those  republics;  "tell  him  I  am  not  at  home!'' 
It  is  doubtful  if  he,  with  all  his  indomitable  pluck, 
would  have  had  the  courage  to  persevere,  had  not  his 
well-known  character  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  the 
European  residents  and  particularly  of  the  merchants, 
who  saw  the  advantages  of  an  enterprise  which  even 
they  looked  upon  with  doubt.  They  would  not  have 
listened  for  a  moment  to  any  other  man.  At  last  an 
influence  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  dirt'erent  govern- 
ments. This  was  more  difficult  to  bring  about,  as 
they  were  antagonistic,  jealous  of  each  other  and  not 
infrequently  at  war.  Here,  an  admirable  resolution 
of  Mr.  Wheelwright's  was  of  immense  value.  In  all 
his  intercourse  with  those  nations,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  he  had  determined  to  preserve  a  strict 
neutrality.  He  made  friends  with  them  all  and  even 
with  the  "  mammon  of  unrighteousness,"  whether  they 
fought  with  each  other  or  among  themselves,  and  he 
never  betrayed  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the 
men  who  happened  to  be  in  power,  by  revolutionists 
or  pronunciados.  To  fuse  these  discordant  elements 
into  an  appreciation  of  their  common  interests  was 
the  labor  which  he  undertook  and  accomplished. 
But  it  was  not  done  in  a  day.  Months  and  years 
rolled  on,  sometimes  the  hands  of  the  dial  turned 
backwards,  but  gradually  they  moved  forward,  until 
they  reached  the  high-noon  of  his  desires.  He  never 
asked  for  any  direct  pecuniary  aid.  All  that  he  de- 
manded was  the  grant  of  four  "  concessions," — 1st.  An 
exclusive  steam  privilege  for  ten  years.  2d.  The  lib- 
erty to  put  into  all  ports  for  freight  and  passengers. 
3d.  The  right  to  establish  receiving  ships  for  ccal. 
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4th.  No  interruption  in  the  speedy  despatch  of  the 
ships. 

It  appears  strange  that  there  should  have  been  any 
hesitancy  about  the  first  three,  whi-n  the  prospect  was 
regarded  as  so  utterly  chimerical.  To  those  of  us  who 
are  acquainted  by  experience  with  the  vexations  which 
attend  the  loadiiiir  and  discharging  of  ships  in  Scuth 
American  countries,  owing  to  absurd  custom-liouse 
regulations,  lazy  and  insolent  officials,  frequent  church 
holidays  and  interminable  red  tape,  the  opposition 
to  the  fourth  concession  does  not  excite  surprise.  In 
return,  Mr.  Wheelwright  promised  to  repay  them 
in  a  hundred-fold  more  benefit  to  them  than  be 
could  possibly  count  upon  for  himself.  And  yet  it 
took  three  whole  years  to  conclude  this  simple  bar- 
gain !  It  was  accomplished  as  far  as  South  America 
was  concerned,  and  now  it  remained  to  organize  a 
company  and  to  build  the  steamships,  either  in  the 
United  States  or  in  England.  On  the  former  coun- 
try, the  land  of  his  birth,  Mr.  Wheelwright  |)laced 
little  reliance,  but  he  gave  his  countrymen  the  first 
opportunity.  The  answer  he  received  was  virtually 
this:  "We  are  a  great  people  among  ourselves ;  we 
do  not  understand  comuicrce  to  mean  the  exchange 
of  commodities  with  foreigners.  We  propose  to  pro- 
duce everything  ;  at  least  a  few  of  us  will  produce 
everything  at  the  cost  of  the  others.  Consequently,  as 
they  will  pay  more  than  foreigners  will  pay  for  our 
productions,  we  care  not  to  sell  anything,  and  we  pre- 
fer not  to  buy  anything  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Besides, 
we  have  no  colonics  to  be  indirectly  benefited  by 
such  a  scheme  as  yours,  and  we  have  very  few  com- 
mercial houses  in  South  America.  Good-bye;  you 
had  better  go  to  England." 

He  did  not  waste  time  in  trying  to  upset  our  pro- 
tective policy.  It  was  something  that  he  scorned. 
He  had  seen  enough  of  the  custom-house  cut-throat 
system  in  South  America  to  make  him  an  earnest  ad- 
vocate of  universal  free  trade.  It  was  a  part  of  his 
religion,  too,  bound  up  in  his  heart  and  soul.  So  he 
went  to  England,  the  country  from  which  our  fathers 
emancipated  themselves,  because  she  forced  them  to 
pay  a  duty  on  tea  to  the  King,  leaving  it  to  their  de- 
scendants to  levy  a  duty  on  two  thousand  articles  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few  kings  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Wheelwright  arrived  in  England  in  1838. 
During  his  sojourn  in  South  America  the  problem  of 
Atlantic  steam  navigation  had  been  solved.  That 
bugbear,  at  the  portal  of  his  hopes,  had  been  removed, 
atid  the  question  to  which  he  now  addressed  himself 
was  not  of  the  possil  ility  of  his  enterprise,  but  of  its 
success  as  a  profitable  investment.  He  forthwith  en- 
listed the  press  in  his  behalf.  The  London  Times 
and  the  Mnritiitf)  Post  joined  with  some  scientific 
journals  of  wide  influence  in  its  advocacy.  His  repu- 
tation for  acipiaintance  with  S'aitli  .\nierican  naviga- 
tion and  trade  had  preicdcd  him,  ami  the  honesty  of 
his  purpo.se  was  made  convincing  by  his  agreeable 
manners  and  his  persuasive  eloquence.     The  Mvrning 


Post  corroborated  his  argument  that  "thus  would  be 
opened,  not  only  a  more  expeditious  route  to  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Pacific,  but  that  there  would  be 
assured  a  more  rapid  communication  with  the  East 
Indies,  China  and  Australia." 

He  had  not  now  to  deal  with  capricious  and  short- 
sighted South  American  Spaniards,  but  with  a  people 
whose  interest  it  was  to  extend  their  vast  commercial 
empire.  Mr.  Wheelwright  heartily  seconded  the  prop- 
osition to  establish  direct  steam  communication 
between  England  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  know- 
ing that  the  benefits  would  be  extended  to  his  own 
line.  Thus  both  objects  were  accomplished  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  result  has  been  the  maintenance  of 
British  steamship  su])remacy  all  over  the  globe.  His 
steamships,  the  "  Chili  "  and  the  "  Peru,"  were  built 
at  Liniehouse.  Ridiculously  small  they  would  be 
considered  at  this  day,  for  they  were  only  seven  hun- 
dred tons  burden,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse- 
power. Mr.  Wheelwright  accompanied  them  on  their 
voyage,  and  they  were  the  first  steamshii)s  that  i)assod 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  were  received  at  Valparaiso  was  un- 
bounded. The  il/crcuno  astonished  its  readers  with  a 
description  of  the  "ponderous  ships  which  moved 
without  sail  or  oar,"  as  they  were  viewed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city,  who  had  turned  out  en  masse  to 
witness  what  many  of  them  supposed  to  be  a  miracle. 
For  days  the  cabins  and  decks  were  crowded.  There 
was  a  constant  ringing  of  bells  and  firing  of  guns. 
Speeches  laudatory  of  -Mr.  Wheelwright  were  made, 
and  he  was,  as  he  deserved  to  be,  the  hero  of  the  day. 
When  the  first  steamer  arrived  at  Callao  the  same 
scene  was  repeated.  Nor  were  the  people  far  wrong 
in  calling  it  a  miracle.  It  raised  them  from  the  dead 
slumbers  ofages,  infused  into  them  a  new  life,  brought 
them  into  line  with  the  world's  civilization,  and  started 
them  on  their  march  of  jirogress. 

In  some  respects  Commodore  Vanderbilt  and  Mr. 
Wheelwright  were  alike.  Each  commenced  his  ocean 
career  at  the  lowest  step  of  the  ladder.  Alike  they 
saw  in  the  future  the  certain  success  of  steamship 
enter|)rise.  One  was  its  pioneer  on  the  northern,  and 
the  other  its  pioneer  on  the  southern  continent. 
When  they  had  both  successfully  accomplished  their 
missions  on  the  sea  they  left  them  in  other  hands 
and  turned  their  attention  to  the  land.  The  educa- 
tion and  habits  of  neither  of  them  tended  in  that 
direction.  They  had  never  studied  civil  engineering 
or  surveying,  but  with  the  wonderful  versatility  that 
genius  often  develops,  they  adai)ted  themselves  in- 
stantly to  their  new  calling,  and  went  to  their  work 
backed  by  that  great  quality  they  so  eminently  pos- 
sessed—determination— a  determination  which,  in- 
cubating in  brains  like  theirs,  is  sure  to  hatch  out 
success.  They  both  became  "railroad  kings."  Van- 
derbilt was  the  kiiig  of  the  north.  Wheelwright  was 
the  king  of  the  south.  They  both  conferred  great 
good  upon  the  people.     This  was  incidental  to  the  sue- 
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cess  of  the  one,  while  it  was  the  iniiin  object  for  which 
the  other  strove  to  succeed. 

Tlie  steamship  line  was  now  fully  established,  al- 
though its  continuance  had  been  seriously  threatened 
by  the  difficulty  of  obtainin<ra  regular  supply  of  coal, 
for  which  it  depended  upon  Ensriand.  To  overcome  it, 
Mr.  Wheelwright  had  instituted  searches  for  this  indis- 
pensable article,  and  had  fmind  indications  of  its 
presence  in  Southern  Chili.  These  "  prospects  "  were 
developed  into  abundantly  producing  mines,  and  thus 
was  procured  the  fuel  so  much  needed  by  the  miracu- 
lous steamships  and  by  the  future  locomotives,  of  which 
the  popular  imagination  had  not  sus  yet  begun  to 
dream. 

The  products  of  the  copper  mines  of  the  interior 
had  hitherto  been  brought  down  to  the  coast  with 
infinite  labor  and  great  expense,  on  mule-back  and 
in  native  carts.  So  long  as  the  ocean  carriage  was 
done  in  sailing  vessels,  the  land  carriage  by  mules 
appeared  to  be  its  proper  commencement.  But  the 
new  motive  power  on  the  water  called  for  an  equal 
improvement  on  the  land.  This  led  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright to  the  conception  of  the  first  South  American 
railroad.  He  now  found  no  difliculty  in  obtaining 
influence  and  capital  for  any  undertaking. 

Accordingly,  the  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars 
needed  was  immediately  subscribed  by  himself  and 
his  friends.  It  was  a  short  road,  extending  only 
twenty-four  miles ;  but  it  became  at  once  very  profit- 
able, and,  as  we  shall  see,  was  regarded  by  Mr. 
Wheelwright  as  the  first  link  in  the  iron  chain  that 
is  to  bind  the  Pacific  to  the  Athintic.  He  next  pro- 
posed to  build  a  railroad  from  Santiago  to  Valparaiso 
of  ninety  miles,  over  a  range  of  mountains.  The 
Chilian  government,  however,  regarded  this  as  an 
absolute  impossibility,  and  refused  to  grant  him  a 
concession,  although  he  showed  them  his  plans  and 
as.sured  them  thai  it  could  be  accomplished.  "  You 
will  be  convinced  of  it  by-and-bye,"  he  said ;  "  I  will 
leave  my  plans  for  some  one  else  to  build  it,  for  I 
cannot  wait.  I  will  go  to  the  other  side,  and  from 
thence  you  shall  see  a  railroad  coming  acro.ss  the 
Andes  to  your  doors." 

Precisely  on  the  plans  proposed,  the  railroad  from 
Santiago  to  Valparaiso  was  afterwards  built. 

On  His  arrival  in  the  valley  of  the  Plata,  in 
1860,  Mr.  Wheelwright  had  fewer  obstacles  to  en- 
counter then  he  had  surmounted  in  Chili  and  Peru. 
Years  had  elapsed ;  the  day  star  had  not  appeared  in 
the  east,  but  unlike  other  stars,  it  had  arisen  in  the 
west,  throwing  its  light  over  the  Andes.  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright's name  was  familiar  in  the  councils  and  in 
the  newspapers  of  all  the  Spanish  republics.  On  his 
part,  his  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  habits  of  the  people,  gained  by  long  experience, 
served  greatly  to  lighten  his  labors.  Still,  he  had  to 
contend  with  the  same  factious  o|)position  and 
jealousies  of  S'ates  and  individuals  as  before.  These 
he  was  .never  able  entirely  to  overcome.  His  plan 
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was  first  to  build  a  railroad  from  Rosario,  at  the 
head  waters  of  river  navigation,  to  Cordova,  with  the 
ultimate  expectation  of  pushing  it  over  the  Andes, 
and  connecting  it  with  the  road  he  had  just  completed. 
For  the  present  the  line  from  Rosario  to  Cordova  of  two 
hundred  and  forty-seven  miles  would  accomplish  the 
important  result  of  developing  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, increasing  its  domestic  trade  and  its  European 
commerce.  Mr.  Wheelwright  was  fortunate  in  en- 
joying the  personal  friendship  and  in  enlisting  the 
efficient  aid  of  General  Mitre,  the  president  of  the 
repuljlic,  at  the  outset  of  this  great  undertaking. 
With  hisown  hands,  at  Rosario,  General  Mitre  turned 
the  first  spadeful  of  earth,  adding  his  enthusiasm  to 
that  .of  the  delighted  crowd  by  energetically  con- 
tinuing the  exercise.  "  Every  one  must  rejoice,"  he 
said,  "  on  the  opening  of  this  great  road,  for  it  will 
tend  to  people  solitudes,  to  give  riches  where  there  is 
poverty,  and  to  institute  order  where  anarchy  reigns. 
It  will  pass  over  the  wide  prairies  until  at  length  it 
will  scale  the  mountain  summits  of  the  Andes,  and 
thus  become  the  great  railway  of  South  America." 

Mr.  Wheelwright  himself,  appearing  to  look  upon 
the  line  over  the  plains  as  an  accomplished  fact, 
went  on  to  amaze  his  semi-barbarous  hearers  with 
estimates  that  would  have  astonished  an  American 
audience  in  1863 : 

"  The  route  to  be  adopted  will  be  from  Cordova  to 
Chanar ;  from  Chafiar  to  Horqueta,  a  central  point 
in  Catamarca  ;  from  thence  to  Rioja  and  Copacabana, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  a  distance  of  seven  bun- 1 
dred  miles;  from  whence  it  will  commence  the  ascent, 
climbing  up  the  side  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras to  the  pass  of  San  Francisco,  at  an  elevation 
of  16,023  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  it 
culminates  and  then  descends  the  western  slope  to 
the  valley  of  Copiapo  and  Caldera,  by  a  route  already 
defined  and  declared  practicable." 

Since  that  time  we  have  seen  such  engineering  in 
Colorado  and  Utah,  where  the  height  of  more  than 
twelve  thousand,  feet  has  been  scaled.  With  us,  it  is 
a  reality.  There  it  was  a  dream — a  dream  that  would 
have  come  to  pass  already  had  its  projector's  life  and 
strength  been  spared  for  its  accomplishnient. 

Mr.  Wheelwright,  in  connection  with  the  well- 
known  and  wealthy  contractor,  Thomas  lirassey,  had 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  capital  for  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Argentine  in  England.  It  was  immediately 
commenced,  and  the  first  ten  miles  were  finished 
early  in  1864,  but  as  the  Paraguayan  war  supervened, 
interrupting  operations,  the  whole  line  was  not  com- 
pleted until  May  17,  1870.  Its  iiuiuguration  was 
celebrated  with  an  enthusiasm  equal  to  that  exhib- 
ited at  its  commencement.  The  President  of  the 
republic,  Sarmiento,  who  had  succeeded  Mitre,  Derqui 
and  Urquiza,  was  not  present,  and  although  other 
spectators  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright, the  Minister  of  the  Interior  studiously  re- 
frained from  the  mentioning  the  name  of  the  man  to 
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whom  this  great  work  was  due.  The  motive  of  this 
insulnng  neglect  is  readily  explained.  It  was  the 
desire  of  the  government  to  use  Mr.  Wheelwright  as 
an  instrununt  lor  negotiating  a  loan  in  England, 
nominally  for  the  purjiose  of  continuing  the  railway 
across  the  Andes,  wliile  its  intention  was  to  devote 
the  money  to  the  construction  of  ironclads  for  a  con- 
templated war  with  Chili,  the  nation  with  which  it 
pretended  a  wish  to  unite  itself  in  the  bonds  of  a 
peaceful  commerce.  Mr.  Wheelwright  indignantly 
refused  to  aid  in  this  jierfidy.  He  declared  his  wil- 
lingness to  raise  the  loan,  but  on  the  sole  condition 
of  receiving  a  pledge  that  the  avails  should  be  in- 
vested in  the  work  ostensibly  but  ambiguously  set 
forth  as  its  object.  The  refusal  to  embody  this  prom- 
ise aroused  his  suspicion,  which  was  justified  by 
the  fact  that  the  enormous  amount  of  thirty  million 
dollars  was  asked  for  immediate  use,  when  but  a  com- 
paratively small  sum  was  needed  for  present  and 
progressing  expenses.  Thereupon  the  government 
rescinded  the  concession  it  had  formerly  solemnly 
pledged  to  Wheelwright  and  Rrassey  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  road,  and  postponed  for  years  the  com- 
pletion of  an  enterprise  that  in  their  hands  would 
have  been  carried  to  a  triumphant  conclusion. 

One  more  small  but  important  undertaking  com- 
pleted Mr.  Wheelwright's  railroad  operations  in 
South  America.  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  bank  of  a 
great  river,  had  always  been  the  most  unapproacha- 
ble i)ort  in  the  world.  The  water  is  so  shallow  near 
the  shore  that  vessels  were  obliged  to  auchor  at  the 
distance  of  several  miles.  Their  cargoes  were  taken 
in  lighters  to  be  discharged  in  their  turn  into  bullock 
carts,  and  thus  dragged  up  on  to  the  beach. 

Thirty  miles  towards  the  sea  is  the  snug  little  har- 
bor of  Ensenada,  not  capacious,  but  aflbrding  abun- 
dance of  water  for  vessels  of  the  heaviest  draft,  which 
may  there  discharge  and  load  their  cargoes  at  the 
wharf 

When  Mr.  Wheelwright  proposed  to  make  it  the 
receiving  port  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  it  will 
scarcely  be  believed  that  he  met  with  the  violent  op- 
position of  the  people  who  were  to  derivesuth  an  im- 
mense advantage  from  the  facilities  it  would  afford. 
Every  possible  obstacle  wa.s  thrown  in  his  way.  It  is 
needless  to  enumerate  all  the  didiculties  he  encoun- 
tered in  the  nine  long  years  occupied  in  building  this 
short  but  imporlant  road,  which  is  now  recognized  by 
the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  as  the  most  valuable  aid  to 
its  commerce. 

It  was  opened  on  April  18,  1872.  There,  at  the 
scene  of  his  last  triumph,  Mr.  Wheelwright  made  his 
last  speech.  Before  the  audience  at  (Juilnies  the 
Governor  of  Buenos  .\yres  said  that  "of  the  many 
lines  of  railway  which  had  been  laid  in  that  prov- 
ince, this  was  the  (irst  constructed  without  subsidy 
or  any  kind  of  aid  from  the  Government.  Whenever 
the  company  required  land,  it  purchased  or  obtained 
it  without  calling  upon  the  State,  a  fact  which  mani- 


fested the  spirit  of  progress  that  was  daily  being  de- 
veloped, and  which  had  its  greatest  representative  in 
the  person  of  his  friend  Wheelwright." 

Mr.  Wheelwriglit  replied  "that  grateful  as  he  felt 
for  the  compliment  of  Governor  Castro,  he  had  no 
other  ambition  than  that  of  honest  industry."  He 
recalled  the  fact  "  that  he  had  arrived  at  that  place 
shipwrecked,  almost  without  shoes  to  his  feet,  that 
the  inhabitants  had  received  him  cordially,  and  he 
was  jiroud  to  be  able  to  present  that  road,  partially 
inaugurated  that  day,  as  a  return  for  their  never-to- 
be-forgotten  hospitality."' 

On  what  spot  could  he  have  more  gracefully  taken 
his  pathetic  adieu  of  his  "second  country"?  He 
had  finished  the  work  that  God  had  given  him  to  do, 
and  no  missionary  of  the  church  can  claim  a  brighter 
crown  than  this  missionary  of  civilization  and  hu- 
manity. 

Besides  introducing  steamships,  building  one  rail- 
road on  the  west  coast  and  two  on  the  east,  the  dis- 
covery of  coal  and  the  development  of  the  mines, 
without  which  the  former  enterprises  would  scarcely 
have  been  profitable,  Mr.  Wheelwright  contributed 
important  benefits  to  some  of  the  cities,  notably  to 
Valparaiso  in  the  introduction  of  water  and  gas. 

It  was  there,  at  the  headquarters  of  his  first  great 
undertaking,  that  he  was  most  honored  and  loved. 
His  portrait  graces  the  liall  of  the  Exchange,  and  a 
statue  of  heroic  size  in  bronze  represents  him  in  the 
public  square. 

As  he  was  about  to  say  farewell  forever  to  the  con- 
tinent of  the  South,  what  more  fitting  tribute  could 
have  been  offered  him  than  the  request  that  he  should 
send  from  the  East  to  the  West  the  first  congratula- 
tory telegraphic  message?  The  responses  he  received 
were  the  last  benedictions  of  a  grateful  people.  The 
projector  of  the  telegraph  replied  : 

"  Valparaiso,  July  26, 1872. 

**  Witliam  Wheehcriijht,  Buenoa  Ayrta: — I  {tv\  jiruiid  in  recoivingyour 
wami  congmtnlations,  which  I  beg  you  to  Riiiiro  with  me  for  Iho  happy 
Biicccss  i>litnineil  iIiIh  ilay.  Tliiscountn-,  3Ir.  Wheclwripltt,  is  indebted 
to  you  for  the  olrnients  of  |>n:)gre(0  introduced  here  since  1S40,  Not 
only  steam  Dagi%-Htion,  railwnytt,  giu*  and  wnter-workit,  coal  mine^and  a 
niimlior  of  otlior  works  introduced  by  you  havo  nou^i^hed  in  Cliili,  but 
the  first  electric  telegra|di  erected  in  South  America  by  you  iu  Chill 
twenty.two  years  ago,  is  to-day  extended  to  llnenos  .\yreB,tlius  enabling 
the  WeKt  Omst  to  salute  gratefully  the  illustrious  promoter  of  prxigresa 
uu  lH)th  siiles  of  the.\udes. 

**  Accept,  therefore,  my  dear  sir,  my  congratulations. 

"John  R.  Cl-mike." 

From  Sefior  de  Sarratea, — 

"City  of  Valparaiso. 
'*  Your  name  and  progress  are  indelibly  fixed  In  the  minds  of  our  citi- 
zens, and  while  we  celebrate  the  gn'at  event  of  the  tlay  wo  do  not  forget 
how  much  we  ow*e  to  your  foresight  and  untiring  constancy.     1   salute 
you  in  the  numo  of  all  friends  in  Valparaiso." 

From  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Chili : 

"Sastiaoo,  .Fuly  30,  1872. 
"  A  thousand  IlinnUs  for  your  enthusiastic  congratulations.     I  returb 
my  conlial  salutations  to  the   man  who  has  so   many  titles  to  the  low 
and  gnttitudeof  my  country. 

"  F.    ECHAZURRIA.*' 

Mr.  Wheelwright,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  em- 
barked for  England  in  May,  1873. 
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He  well  knew  that  he  would  never  see  South 
America  again,  and  it  was  even  doubtful  if  his 
strength  would  endure  until  the  arrival  of  the  steam- 
ship at  Southampton. 

It  was  iniprudput  for  him  to  have  continued  the 
cares  of  busini'ss  in  his  condition  of  health  at  such 
an  advanced  period  of  life,  but  his  indomitable  will 
sustained  him  to  the  last. 

He  landed  in  England  to  die  in  the  house  that  was 
his  home  in  that  country,  ofi  the  2Gth  of  September, 
1873.  His  body  was  taken  to  the  home  of  his  nativ- 
ity, where  he  sleeps  his  long  sleep,  after  a  life  so  fully 
completed,  in  the  burial-ground  which  is  overlooked 
from  the  house  in  whicli  he  was  born. 

During  his  life-time  Mr.  Wheelwright  was  his  own 
executor.  Although  he  left  a  large  fortune,  the  for- 
tune that  he  bestowed  upon  others  before  his  death 
exceeded  it.  When  he  could  give  no  more,  he  re- 
signed it  into  the  hands  of  others  to  give.  Among 
his  bequests  to  ditferent  charities  there  was  a  foun- 
dation for  the  "  Wheelwright  Scientific  School  in 
Newburyport."  But  education  does  not  bestow 
brains.  It  may  cultivate  and  sometimes  its  hot-house 
training  may  run  them  to  seed  without  making  their 
fruit  of  any  value.  If  Mr.  Wheelwright  himself  had 
received  a  "  liberal  education,"  and  had  "  taken  the 
first  honors  of  his  class,"  he  might  doubtless  have 
graced  either  of  the  three  learned  professions,  but  he 
never  could  have  acquired  at  schools,  colleges  or 
universities  the  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  man- 
kind that  he  gained  from  practical  experience  and 
from  a  reliance  upon  God  and  upon  himself. 


ISAAC    WATT.S    ■WHEELWRIGHT. 

Isaac  Watts,  a  younger  brother  of  William  Wheel- 
wright, was  born  at  Xewburyport,  September  17, 
1801.  Sharing  the  same  Puritan  ancestry  and  nur- 
tured in  the  same  traditions,  he  was  endowed  with  a 
temperament  wholly  different  from  that  of  his  bro- 
ther, and  although  they  carried  on  their  work  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  same  country,  their  spheres  of 
labor  were  entirely  distinct.  A  shy,  retiring  boy,  he 
did  not  mingle  in  the  lively  sports  of  his  elder  bro- 
thers, finding  a  greater  pleasure  in  books  and  study. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, Andover,  and  after  four  years  spent  there  he 
entered  Bowdoin  College,  where  he  was  domiciled  in 
the  house  of  president  Appleton,  and  according  to  a 
singular  custom  more  or  le^s  in  vogue  in  New  Eng- 
land at  that  time,  an  exchange  of  children  was  effected, 
whereby  the  president's  daughter  Jane  became  an 
inmate  of  young  Wheelwright's  home  at  Newbury- 
port.  This  arrangement  proved  mutually  satisfactory, 
and  Miss  Appleton  endeared  herself  very  much  to 
the  family  of  which  she  became  a  member,  and 
which  she  left  to  become  the  wife  of  Mr.  Eranklin 
Pierce,  afterwards  President  of  the  United  States- 
Meanwhile  the  young  collegian  pursued  his  studies 


and  graduated  in  1S21,  the  very  year  when  those  dis- 
tinguished sons  of  Bowdoin,  Hawthorne  and  Long- 
fellow, entered  college.  It  had  always  been  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  in  the  family  that  this  younger  son, 
who  ha<l  grown  up  a  serious-minded  youth,  was  to  be 
a  minister,  and  it  was  doubtless  with  this  idea  in  her 
mind  that  his  devout  mother  gave  him  the  name  of 
her  favorite  hymnologist,  Doctor  Watts.  But, 
although  he  had  tacitly  consented  to  this  decision,  he 
had  never  felt  that  he  was  adapted  to  the  profession, 
and  his  subsequent  experience  convinced  him,  aa 
well  as  others,  that  his  true  vocation  was  that  of  a 
teacher.  On  leaving  college,  therefore,  he  was  very 
glad  to  have  the  final  decision  deferred  for  one  year 
and  to  accept  a  tutorship  at  Phillips  Academy.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  time  he  decided  to  enter  the 
Theological  Seminary.  These  were  the  years  in  the 
political  history  of  New  England  when  Webster 
exerted  such  a  potent  influence,  and  it  was  not  un- 
natural that  the  fascination  of  his  brilliant  intellec- 
tual gifts  should  have  been  keenly  felt  by  the  rising 
generation.  Onr  j'oung  theologian  shared  the  en- 
thusiasm for  the  great  statesman,  and  it  was  with 
the  desire  to  hear  him  speak  that  he  and  his 
friend  and  classmate,  Leonard  Woods,  afterwards 
presideut  of  Bowdoin  College,  found  their  way  to 
Bunker  Hill  on  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the  monument.  It  was  on  a  cloudless 
day  of  June,  1825,  that  the  two  young  men  pressed 
through  the  surging  crowds  until  they  found  them- 
selves in  close  proximity  to  Lafayette,  and  where 
they  could  look  into  the  face  of  the  great  orator, 
whose  burning  words  of  eloquence  could  never  be 
forgotten.  "  Let  it  rise  till  it  meet  the  sun  in  its 
coming,  let  the  earliest  light  of  the  morning  gild 
it,  and  the  parting  day  linger  and  play  .on  its  sum- 
mit!" 

On  finishing  his  theological  course,  in  1826,  Mr. 
Wheelwright  returned  to  his  favorite  occupation  of 
teaching,  going  to  Dummer  Academy  as  assistant  to 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  principals,  the  Hon. 
Nehemiah  Cleaveland.  After  two  years  he  left  Dum- 
mer to  become  the  principal  of  the  Nenburyport 
Academy.  In  1833  he  was  ai)pointed  agent  for  South 
America  of  the  American  Bible  Society  and  he  sailed 
in  that  year  for  Valparaiso,  where  his  brother  William 
was  then  living.  As  he  familiarized  himself  with  the 
language  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people, 
he  became  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  uiter 
hopelessness  of  sowing  Bibles  broadcast  in  a  ground 
so  totally  unprepared.  Education  was  the  first  requi- 
site in  a  country  where  ignorance  was  exalted  into 
a  virtue,  and  when  he  was  ready  to  proceed  to  Guaya- 
quil, his  original  destinatioD,  he  had  fully  resolved 
to  begin  operations  there  by  establishing  a  school. 
The  wisdom  of  this  decision  was  attested  by  the  fact 
of  his  discovering  in  the  Customllouse  of  Guayaquil, 
on  his  arrival  there,  several  large  cases  of  Bibles, 
which  had  been  sent  out  months  before  bv  the  Brit- 
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ish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Mr.  Wheelwright's 
school  soon  found  I'avor  in  the  town,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  was  invited  to  go  to  Quito  to  establish 
a  similar  one  there,  which  he  subsequently  consented 
to  do,  having  found  some  one  to  take  his  place  at 
Guayaquil. 

Quito  is  picturesquely  situated  at  an  altitude  of  ten 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  over- 
shadowed by  the  snow-covered  peak  of  Pichincha, 
five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  town.  Here 
Jlr.  Wheelwright  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  five 
years — the  term  of  his  appointment  by  the  Bible  So- 
ciety— and  established  higher  as  well  as  primary 
schools,  which  soon  became  as  popular  as  the  one  he 
had  founded  at  Guayaquil.  His  first  object  in  both 
places  had  been  to  secure  from  the  government  its 
authority  for  reading  the  Bible  in  these  schools,  which 
was  finally  accomplished,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  priests.  The  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Ecuador  at  that  time  was  a  most  enlightened  man, 
aid  he  so  ap|)reciated  the  civilizing  influence  of  Mr. 
Wheelwright's  labors  that  he  made  him  one  of  the 
directors  of  education.  The  support  of  the  civil 
Government,  however,  did  not  protect  him  from  the 
attacks  of  the  ecclesia.stical  authorities,  who  finally 
removed  the  Bibles  and  Testaments  from  the  schools. 
Mr.  Wheelwright  published  a  protest  and  defense  of 
his  course,  which  was  followed  by  a  circular  letter 
from  the  ladies  of  Quito,  endorsing  his  action  and  de- 
fending him  from  the  charge  of  proselytism.  But  it 
was  all  of  no  avail,  for  neither  the  civil  government 
nor  public  oinnion  had  the  power  to  inlluence  the 
decisions  of  the  Church. 

About  this  time  (November,  1836)  Mr.  Wheelwright 
at  the  invitation  of  the  President,  accompanied  him 
and  his  Cabinet  to  Yaruqui,to  visit  some  monuments 
erected  there  just  one  century  previous,  by  three  French 
academicians, — Louis  Godin,  Pierre  Bougin  and  Carlos 
Maria  de  la  Coudamine.  They  had  been  sent  out  by 
Louis  XV.  to  mark  the  lineof  the  Equator  and  to  meas- 
ure a  degree  thereon,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  exact  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth.  Their  observations,  which 
e.xiled  them  for  seven  years,  at  length  resulted  in  find- 
ing that  the  line  must  pass  somewhere  between  the  two 
monuments,  which  at  a  later  period  were  destroyed  by 
Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  who  was  jealous  of  that  scien- 
tific invasion  of  his  kingdom  by  representatives  of  a 
rival  power.  The  more  enlightened  President  of 
Ecuador,  his  country  having  happily  escaped  from 
the  tyranny  of  Spain,  and  be  himself  recognizing  no 
national  boundaries  in  the  domain  of  science,  had 
ordered  the  restoration  of  the  monuments,  which,  on 
the  occasion  above  referred  to,  were  dedicated  and 
marked  with  a  suitable  inscription. 

Shortly  after  his  return  toCiuito,  Mr.  Wheelwright 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  town  on  account  of  the 
breaking  out  of  a  revolution  which  made  residence 
there  unsafe.  He  had,  in  fad,  remained  there  all  these 
years  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  having  received  many 


threatening  letters  from  his  enemies  and  having  been 
constantly  warned  by  his  friends  that  he  was  a  marked 
man.  At  this  juncture  he  received  a  letter  from  his 
brother  at  Valparaiso  urging  him  to  undertake  a 
mission  in  his  behalf  to  Bogota,  with  the  object  of 
securing  from  the  Colombian  government  an  exclusive 
privilege  for  opening  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  which  would  complete  his  plan  for  steam 
communication  between  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  and  Europe.  Tlie  journey  to  Bogot4  was  a 
diflScult  and  in  many  respects  a  dangerous  one,  but 
preparations  were  finally  made  to  join  a  party  who  were 
crossing  the  Andes  by  the  Pass  of  Chimhorazo.  In 
light  chairs  strapped  to  the  backs  of  sturdy  moun- 
taineers, Mr.  Wheelwright  with  his  companions  made 
the  ascent  of  the  mountains,  and,  arrived  at  the  other 
side,  he  pursued  his  way  northward  accompanied  by 
guides.  Penetrating  the  thick  forests  of  the  interior, 
sleeping  sometimes  under  trees,  the  thick  foliage  of 
which  protected  him  from  the  rain,  and  sometimes  in 
some  deserted  hut,  which  on  one  occasion  ])roved  a 
dangerous  asylum,  for,  on  waking  in  the  morning,  he 
was  horrified  to  find  a  huge  snake  coiled  about  a  beam 
just  above  his  head,  he  finally  reached  Bogota  and 
presented  his  brother's  petition,  which  was  lavorably 
received  and  the  bearer  himself  treated  with  great 
consideration  by  the  President  and  his  ministers. 
But  he  waited  in  vain  for  a  reply,  whiidi  was  put  off 
from  day  to  day  and  month  to  month,  till,  at  length, 
he  was  privately  advised  that  on  account  of  unsettled 
questions  pending  between  that  government  and  the 
United  States,  the  proposal  to  build  a  canal  could  not 
be  entertained.  He  accordingly  left  Bogota,  and  after 
another  difiicult  and  perilous  journey  through  tropical 
forests,  arrived  at  Carthagena,  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
whence  he  sailed  for  New  York. 

His  long  residence  in  hot  climates,  and  the  hard- 
ships encountered  in  his  travels,  had  un<lermined  his 
health  to  such  a  degree  that  rest  and  change  of 
climate  were  essential  before  he  could  undertake  any 
other  work.  He  remained  at  home  for  two  years,  save 
for  a  few  months  spent  in  England  and  France,  and 
then,  with  reestablished  health,  he  sailed  once  more 
for  South  .\nierica,  his  destination  being  Valparaiso, 
where  he  had  for  a  long  time  hoped  to  organize  a 
school  for  the  higher  education  of  young  women. 
His  project  having  been  received  with  marked  favor 
by  the  best  families  of  the  city,  he  made  all  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements,  and  then  returned  to  the 
United  States  lor  a  short  visit.  On  the  27tli  of  Octo- 
ber of  that  year  (18-12)  he  married  .Sarah  Dana,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Uev.  Daniel  Daiia,  D.D., 
ex-|)re8ident  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  at  that  time 
pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church,  at  Newburyport. 
They  sailed  at  once  for  Valparaiso,  where  Mr.  Wheel-. 
Wright  founded  and  for  nearly  ten  years  carried  on 
the  school  which  still  flourishes  there.  Senor  Alberdi, 
in  his  "Life  of  William  Whcelaright,"  makes  the 
following  reference  to  the  school  and  its  teacher: 
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"About  this  time  (184:1)  a  brother  of  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright, a  man  of  liberal  eihication,  pleasing  mannera 
and  refined  taste,  established  a  college  for  young 
ladies  in  Valparaiso,  and  among  tliose  who  were  edu- 
cated there  may  be  moniioned  many  who  afterwanls 
held  a  high  social  position  in  Cliili,  and  to  this  day 
remember  with  gratitude  and  hold  in  veneration  the 
name  of  their  much-beloved  principal." 

In  connection  with  this  period  of  his  life  should 
be  mentioned  the  name  of  the  Rev.  David  Trumbull, 
whom  Jlr.  Wiieelwright  was  instrumenlal  in  bring- 
ing to  Valparaiso.  Mr.  Trumbull  had  just  graduated 
at  the  New  Haven  Theological  Seminary  when  he 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wheelright  urging  him  to 
come  out  to  South  America,  where  a  field  was  already 
open  to  him.  After  some  further  correspondence 
Mr.  Trumbull  consented  to  go  out  for  three  years, 
which  he  spent  in  Mr.  AVheelwrigbt's  family,  where 
he  found  a  congenial  home.  He  began  his  ministra- 
tions in  a  warehouse,  preaching  to  a  handful  of  Eng- 
lish and  Americans,  and  so  successful  has  been  his 
work  that  he  now  numbers  two  hundred  Chilians 
among  his  hearers,  in  addition  to  a  huge  congregation 
of  foreigners,  consisting  of  English,  Scotch  and 
American  residents  in  Valparaiso. 

In  1849  Mrs.  Wheelwright's  failing  health  made  a 
visit  to  the  United  States  an  imperative  necessity 
and  as  her  husband  waii  unable  to  accompany  her,  it 
was  arranged  that  Mr.  Trumbull  should  be  her 
escort.  The  visit  was  prolonged  on  account  of  con- 
tinued illness  till  at  length  Mr.  Wheelwright  felt 
that  he  must  relinquish  his  duties  for  a  time  in  order 
to  join  his  wife,  still  hoping  to  return  to  his  work 
once  more  and  to  bring  her  back  with  him.  These 
hopes  were  not  destined  to  be  realized,  and  little  as 
he  thought  it,  he  was  bidding  farewell  to  his  adopted 
country  forever.  On  arriving  at  Newburyport  he 
realized  for  the  first  time  the  great  change  for  the 
worse  in  his  wife's  condition  and  immediately  took 
what  measures  he  could  to  make  her  life  as  comfort- 
able as  possible.  To  this  end  lie  purchased  the  By- 
field  parsonage,  a  retreat  sheltered  from  the  east 
winds  of  their  native  town  and  yet  sufficiently  near 
to  admit  of  frequent  visits  to  their  parents.  It  was  a 
house  of  some  historic  inteiest,  having  been  the 
birth-place  of  Theophilus  Parsons,  chief  justice  of 
Massachusetts,  whose  mother,  Susanna  Davis,  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  Rev.  John  Robinson,  of  Leyden, 
was  a  great-great-aunt  of  .Mr.  Wiieelnright. 

At  this  time  Jlr.  Wheelwright  definitely  gave  up 
his  school  at  Valparaiso  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
care  of  his  wife,  who  was  gradually  fading  away  and 
at  length  succumbed  to  the  disease  which  the  milder 
climate  of  South  America  had  only  kept  in  abeyance. 
In  1858  he  married  Adeline,  daughter  of  Stephen 
Adams,  Esq.,  of  Byfiebl,  and  has  ever  since  resided 
in  the  old  parsonage  sacred  to  the  memory  of  a  long 
line  of  pastors,  who  from  the  early  settlement  of  the 
countrv  have  made  it  their  home.     Here,  surrounded 


\)y  his  family  and  his  books,  respected  and  beloved 
by  neighbors  and  friends,  removed  from  worldly  care, 
an  observer  only  of  the  stirring  events  of  the  day,  he 
can  say  with  his  favorite  poet, — 

"  'Tls  plertsjuit,  through  tho  loo[iholt'a  of  retreat 
To  peep  ut  sucli  a  wurM  ;  to  He«  the  stir 
Of  the  great  llabel,  anil  not  fuel  the  erowd  ; 
To  Iiertr  tlieroar  8he  tmiuln  through  all  her  gates 
At  a  6i»fe  distance,  where  tlio  tiyiug  sound 
Falls  a  soft  murmur  on  the  uuiiyured  ear." 


JOSEPH    BEOWN    MORSS.' 

Mr.  Morss  adhered  to  the  original  manner  of  spell- 
ing his  name,  while  some  other  branches  of  the  family 
spell,  it  Morse.  The  first  of  the  name  were  Anthony, 
William  and  Robert,  who  came  to  America  from 
Marlborough,  England,  in  the  ship  "James,"  and 
settled  in  Newbury  in  1635.  Anthony  was  the  oldest, 
being  forty-three  when  he  came  here  to  live,  and  at 
that  time  was  married;  but  shortly  his  wife  must  have 
died,  for  he  married  a  second  time  four  years  later; 
andhimself  died  in  1678,  at  sixty  years,  leaving  a  large 
family.  He  was  a  shoemaker,  as  was  William,  his 
brother,  who  came  over  with  him  and  died  in  1683, 
at  sixty-nine,  also  leaving  a  iatnily.  Robert  may  have 
been  still  younger;  atleast  his  children  were  born  later. 

From  these  spraog  all  the  Morsses.  All  came  from 
the  same  root  in  England  and  were  transplanted  here 
in  three  stalks.  Anthony  and  William  were  among 
the  original  landed  proprietors,  the  acknowledged 
freeholders,  and  entitled  to  their  proportionate  parts 
to  all  the  waste  lands,  commons,  rivers,  etc.  The 
whole  number  of  "commoners"  wasone  hundred  and 
thirteen.  In  the  second  generition  Jonathan  Morss 
married  Mary  Clarke,  in  1(371.  She  was  of  the  Clarke 
family  that  lived  in  the  house  at  the  corner  of  High  and 
Marlboro'  Streets,  then  called  the  Clarke  house,  and 
later  the  Morss  house,  which  name  it  bears  to  this  day, 
having  ever  since  remained  in  whole  or  part  to  the 
Morsses.  It  was  for  long  years,  when  that  was  the 
"  corner," — that  is,  the  central  place  for  trade  and 
business, — a  tavern,  and  we  find  the  two  names,  Clarke 
and  Morss,  combined  in  one  person,  Mr.  Clarke  Morss, 
who  was  the  father  of  Joseph  B.  Moras,  and  lived  in 
Middle  Street  near  the  head  of  Centre  Street,  when 
his  house  was  burned  in  the  "great  fire"  of  1811. 
He  was  a  cabinet-maker. 

Joseph  Brown  ^Morss  wits  born  in  1808,  and  was  in 
the  sixth  generation  from  Anthony  and  William. 
His  mother,  who  was  left  a  widow  in  early  life,  before 
her  marriage  bore  the  name  of  Brown,  whence  it 
descended  to  him.  He  began  life  under  every  disad- 
vantage. He  had  no  father,  no  fortune,  no  influential 
friends,  and  his  health  was  so  poor  that  on  account 
of  it  he  was  almost  entirely  deprived  of  schooling  till 
he  was  ten  years  old,  and  then  had  the  benefits  only 
of  the  common  schools  of  the  Lancasterian  style,  in 
which,  by  his  studiousness,  aptness  to  learn  and  good 

1  By  George  J.  L.  Ckilby. 
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behavior,  he  soon  became  a  "monitor."  It  waa  cus- 
tomary ill  tliose  (lays  for  persons  wlio  wanted  apjircn- 
ticea  to  consult  tlic  school-teachers  and  soleit  tlicin 
on  their  recommendations;  so  when  Ephraim  \V. 
Alden  inquired,  the  teacher  pointed  out  to  him  Joseph 
B.  Jlorss,  said  he  was  industrious,  honest,  sincere, 
reliable,  and  would  do  honor  to  himself  in  whatever 
situation  placed.  He  took  him  into  the  Uera/d 
office  to  learn  the  art  of  type-setting,  and  he  proved 
to  be  all  he  was  recommended  and  more.  That 
printing-ofHce  became  his  school;  he  labored;  he 
studied;  he  attained  a  full  knowledge  of  his  business 
and  was  one  of  the  must  intelligent  and  careful  of 
workmen  ;  so  that,  without  ever  study!  tig  grammar,  he 
was  one  of  the  best  proof-readers,  and  seldom  failed 
in  the  spelling  of  a  word  or  its  proper  use;  and  with- 
out studying  rhetoric,  often  wrote,  aa  the  occasion 
called,  in  the  best  style  of  the  art  of  composition. 
He  entered  the  printing-office  a  sickly  and  uneducated, 
penniless  boy;  he  graduated  a  robust  man,  of  remark- 
able powers  of  endurance,  a  thorough  printer  and 
journalist,  knowing  the  business  from  bottom  to  top; 
a  student  equipped  in  knowledgeof  books  and  men, 
and  fitted  for  the  brilliant  career  upon  which  he  was 
about  to  enter.  As  an  apprentice  and  journeyman 
he  remained  in  the  Herotd  office  to  1834,  when  be 
was  twenty  six  years  old,  and,  Mr.  Allen  retiring,  he 
became  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Iltrald,  daily 
and  semi-weekly,  with  William  H.  Brewster  as  a  part- 
ner, and  there  remained  to  1856.  after  which  he 
successively  and  ^uccessfully  edited,  and  managed  in 
part,  the  Boston  Traveller  and  the  Bnatmi  Courier. 

In  his  business  he  put  his  whole  heart  and  soul. 
His  labors  never  ended,  his  studies  never  ceased. 
There  was  no  wage-worker  in  his  employ  that  labor- 
ed more  than  half  his  hours  during  the  year.  He 
was  almost  sleepless.  When  all  others  had  left  the 
office  his  one  light  burned  dimly  to  the  small  hours, 
as  he  culled  the  latest  news;  and  there  he  was  found  at 
the  case  putting  matter  in  type ;  and  so  careful  was 
he  of  the  manner  of  making  up  the  paper,  that,  with- 
out complaining  of  the  work  of  others,  he  would 
often  take  the  form  apart  and  rearrange  the  whole  to 
suit  his  taste.  He  e.xccUed  especially  as  a  mercantile 
editor.  He  examined  the  trades  reports  far  and 
wide,  and  aimed  at  having  early  and  reliable  news 
from  all  the  markets,  reduced  in  size  to  suit  this 
meridian.  For  years  he  reported  the  arrival  of  every 
ship  at  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States;  gave  spec- 
ial notice  of  cargoes  and  the  rates  of  freight-s  paid  ; 
and  so  in  the  markets  every  advance  and  decline  that 
would  affect  Newburyport  in  its  great  products  and 
staple  manufactures  were  noted ;  and  oftentimes 
his  conclusions  were  quoted  by  Boston  and  New  York 
papers  as  authority.  In  most  of  our  industries,  as  he 
acquired  properly,  he  had  invcatiiients,  and  often  he 
purchased  stocks  that  he  might  know  more  about 
thcin  and  thereby  have  the  avenues  of  knowledge 
and  acquaintance  with  men  open  to  him.     Thus,  he 


was  a  large  ship-owner ;  and  not  only  reported  the 
value  of  their  ])roperty,  new  and  old,  but  he  was  an 
oracle  that  a  large  number  of  others,  le^g  informed, 
consulted  for  the  government  of  their  action.  So  in 
cotton  and  woolen  manufactures,  he  not  only  owned 
largely  in  this  city  and  w.a.t  president  of  three  corpora- 
tions, but  he  invested  in  JIaine  and  New  Hampshire 
as  well  as  Massachusetts,  and  watched  the  rise  and  fall 
of  stocks  as  closely  as  Greely's  exploring  party  did 
the  thermometer  when  there  wa.s  danger  of  being 
frozen  to  death.  In  more  than  three-score  years  we 
have  never  known  a  man  who  so  carefully  informed 
himself  of  what  pertained  to  the  welfare  of  our  citi- 
zens or  was  more  ready  to  invest  in  what  would  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  town.  If  a  steamboat,  or 
a  steam  railroad,  or  a  steam  factory  was  needed,  or 
the  introduction  of  a  horse-railroad,  or  water  supply, 
he  was  the  first  to  advocate  the  measure  and  the  first 
to  pay  his  money.  There  was  no  "boodle  ;"  there  was 
no  pressing  for  the  advantage  over  others;  there  was 
no  selling  the  columns  of  his  paper.  A  more  honest 
man  did  not  live.  We  saw  him  lose  two  thousand 
dollars  one  day,  because  the  sale  of  his  stock  in  a 
corporation  in  which  he  was  a  director,  was  likely  to 
create  a  panic  among  other  holders  to  their  injury.  As 
a  rule  be  was  successful  in  business  transactions,  save 
in  real  estate,  and  there  his  sympathy  with  the  rent- 
payers  prevented.  After  a  trial  of  some  years  he  sold 
all  his  real  estate,  save  what  he  occupied,  at  a  loss, 
because  he  would  not  distress  the  tenants.  Nor  would 
he  suffer  those  more  favored  by  fortune  to  influence 
his  paper  in  the  least  against  the  masses  of  the  people. 
An  intense  excitement  was  raised  in  town  by 
parties  for  and  against  the  division  of  the  "surplus 
revenue"  nearly  a  half-century  ago.  It  ran  so  high, 
virtually  between  the  rich  aiid  the  poor,  that  the 
former  sent  a  committee  to  demand  that  one  of  the 
latter,  fiivoring  distribution,  should  no  longer  be  em- 
ployed in  the  Htrald  office.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he, 
"who  runs  this  olBce?  If  I  own  it,  I  will  never 
suffer  any  man  to  say  who  shall  be  employed  in  it." 
They  went  back,  reported  and  returned  to  say  that  if 
the  person  named  was  not  discharged,  they  would 
withdraw  their  i)atronage.  "  Go  back,"  said  he,  "  and 
say  I  will  endure  no  dictation  in  the  transaction  of 
my  own  business."  The  next  day  one-third  of  all 
the  patronage  of  the  oflice  was  withdrawn  ;  and  near 
nightfall  a  very  influential  and  wealthy  gentleman 
called  to  say:  "  I  am  sorry  you  force  ns  to  ruin  you." 
"  I  hope  you  will  waste  no  sympathy,"  was  his  reply. 
He  handed  the  gentleman   his  bill,  and  with   it  said, 

"Mr.  ,  you  see  that  coat  hanging  on  the  wall?" 

"  I  do,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  have  worn  that  gar- 
ment," continued  Mr.  Morss,  "  seven  years.  I  can 
wear  it  seven  years  more.  You  can  stop  your  paper ; 
you  have  a  right  to;  to  control  my  office  you  have 
no  right,  and  you  never  shall  do  it."'  Time  ran  on,  and 
one  by  one  they  returned,  thinking,  in  their  calmer 
moments,  more  of  the  man  who  dared  to  do  right. 
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When  his  rights  were  invaded  or  any  principle  was 
at  issue  he  was  as  lirave  as  a  lion,  as  immovable  as  a 
mountain,  as  unyielding  as  any  soldier  that  ever 
stood  on  a  battle-field,  and  as  t'aithrul  as  any  martyr 
that  ever  died  for  his  religion.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  one  most  charitable  Cor  the  weak  or  erring; 
most  liberal  in  opinions,  always  respecting  the  rights 
of  others;  most  tender,  sympathetic  and  self-sacri- 
ficing for  the  poor  and  the  distressed,  lie  would 
forgive  a  wrong  done  to  hin\self,  but  not  a  wrong  done 
to  his  friend  or  neighbor ;  and  being  square  an  J 
honorable  in  his  own  action,  if  he  hated  anybody  in 
human  form,  it  was  a  deceiver  and  a  hypocrite,  the 
man  who  was  selfishly  false  or  the  coward  who  dared 
not  tell  and  defend  the  truth.  He  was  very  econom- 
ical;  he  wasted  nothing;  but  it  was  not  a  saving  to 
hoard  for  himself,  for  he  was  generous  to  a  fault. 
Sitting  by  his  side  for  years,  we  never  knew  him  to 
refuse  aid  to  a  charitable  cause  or  repel  the  needy  ; 
and  when  affliction  was  upon  those  near  to  him  there 
was  an  exceeding  tenderness  which  we  might  look 
for  in  a  woman,  but  seldom  find  in  a  man.  No  care 
was  too  great  for  him,  no  watching  too  long,  no  ex- 
pense too  lavish.  The  hard  side  of  his  nature  turned 
towards  himself;  the  tender  and  loving  was  for  others, 
especially  the  young,  the  weak,  the  defenseless.  But 
here  we  may  not  enlarge.  We  give  an  extract,  not 
designed  for  the  public  eye,  addressed  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Daniel  Dana,  a  better  picture  of  the  internal  of  the 
man  than  we  could  draw  : 

AN   OLD  LETTER. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the  late  Rev.  Daniel  Dansi,  D  D., 
on  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  settlement  as  pastor  of  the 
Old  South  Church.  \  celebration  Wiis  held  at  the  bouse  of  Dr.  Dana  on 
High  Street,  which  Mr.  Morss  was  unable  to  attend.  The  letter  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  writer,  whose  kindness  and  lasting  gratitude  for  kind- 
ness receive<l  from  others,  is  conspicuous  throughout,  and  it  is  expressed 
in  his  plain  and  limpid  stvle,  w  hich  was  the  charm  of  our  friend's  writ- 
ings.    The  occasion  itself  will  be  remembered  by  many  and  the  letter 

read  with  interest : 

"  Ti'ESD.AY  Morning,  Nov.  19,  1S44. 
"Bev.  Dr.  D.\x.i,  Dear  Sir: 

*'  The  unceasing  round  of  duties  which  the  care  of  a  daily  newspaper 
imposes  will  prevent  me  from  uniting  with  your  friends  this  evening  in 
[>erson,  but  I  cannot  ft  rbcar  saying  that  in  siiirit  I  shall  assuredly  bo 
with  them  and  you.  In  the  multi]ilicity  of  kind  offices  which  you  have 
been  busj-  during  a  long  life  in  bestowing  upon  others,  you,  perhaps, 
may  Lave  forgotten  under  how  much  obligation  you  have  laid  a  humble 
individual.  But,  sir,  I  have  never  forgotten  that  from  the  ajre  of  seven 
to  that  of  twelve  years,  when  poverty  and  sickness  bore  heavily  upon 
me,  and  promised  to  be  my  only  inheritance  in  this  life,  I  was  indebted 
to  you  for  much  of  sympathy  and  generous  aid.  The  first  books  which  1 
ever  read  were  in  those  moments  of  sorrow  and  de  olation,  received  from 
your  library,  and  I  never  recollect  this  now  without  that  peculiar  thrill 
which  comes  over  us  all,  when  we  recur  to  moments  in  the  past  too 
ecstatic  and  too  enrapturing  to  be  looked  for  more  than  once  in  a  life- 
time. They  opened  to  me  vast  and  inexhaustible  worlds  of  mental 
power  and  wealth,  of  which  my  young  inuigination  had  never  dreanittd. 
It  was  then  that  I  acquired  that  l.isto  for  reading  and  rellection,  which 
a  great  man  has  timely  said  are  the  greatest  gifts  that  can  be  bestowed 
upon  a  mortal.  They  came  upon  me  like  opulence  and  liberty  ujwn  tbfi 
tenant  of  a  gloomy  dungeon — like  all  the  glories  and  the  wonders  of 
creation  upon  the  newlyopened  eyes  of  the  blind.  That  I  have  not 
often  acknowledged  to  you  the  kindness  then  shown  to  a  child  of  sor- 
row and  pain,  is  not  because  I  had  forgotten  or  was  ungrateful  for  it,  but 
because  I  know  that  such  generous  devotion  was  but  the  ordinary  even 
tenor  of  your  whole  life,  that  your  reward  would  come  from  that  sourco 


whence  Cometh  every  good  and  every  perfect  gift,  and  that  (n  the  mul- 
titude of  your  able  and  willing  friends  I  could  claim  a  right  to  follow 
only  afar  olT.  Since  those  days  to  which  I  have  alluded,  (;od  has  be- 
stowed upon  me  health,  fi-iends  and  prosperity  far  beyond  not  oldy  what 
I  have  deserved,  but  all  that  I  could  have  expected.  In  what  I  have 
learned  of  some  things,  however,  I  have  found  only  that  of  innumera- 
bly more  I  was  utterly  ignorant ;  that  the  mind  which  would  vainly 
seek  to  soar  int  J  the  regions  of  the  empyrean,  in  the  effort  only  falls  like 
an  undedged  binl  from  its  nest.  In  all  the  earthly  blessings  which 
chister  around  us— in  all  fields  of  knowledge  which  lie  in  the  distance 
around  us— and  in  all  theyet  unanswered  aspirations  of  the  soul— I  have 
been  taught  by  the  experience  which  Itofh  advei>ity  iind  prosperity 
bring,  tiiat  humility  and  kindlinessaie  the  only  attributes  to  which  frail 
mortality  may  asi>ire  with  the  hope  of  reaching. 

"  Kxcuse,  my  dear  sir,  this  hasty  and,  I  fear,  incoherent  epistle,  for  it 
is  written  in  the  midst  of  my  daily  avocations  and  pressing  business  calls, 
which  are  not  only  unfavorable  to  philosophical  reflection,  but  pre\eDt 
me  from  looking  over  what  tlie  jieli  has  briefly  and  hastily  traced. 
''  Truly  yours, 

"  Rev.  Dr.  Dana."  "  Joseph  B.  Monss. 

In  politics  Mr.  Morss  was  a  Liberal  Whig,  and  the 
Herald  gave  that  party  supjiort,  when  Caleb  Gushing 
was  our  Representative  in  Congress  and  Everett  and 
Webster  stood  for  Massachusetts  in  the  Senate,  and 
Henry  Clay  gave  voice  to  that  party  in  the  country. 
After  the  dis.solution  of  that  party  he  supported  the 
Democratic  side.  He  was  not  ambitious  of  political 
honors,  but  was  proud  of  his  position  as  a  journalist, 
believing  it  the  place  where  he  could  have  the  largest 
influence  for  good.  Still,  he  was  four  times  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature,— in  1838,  '39,  '40  and  again  in 
'76.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1853  ;  two  years  he  was  an  alderman,  a 
director  of  the  Public  Library,  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Putnam  School.  In  addiiion  to  his  being  president 
of  three  cotton  corporations  he  was  president  of  the 
Water  Company  and  director  and  treasurer  of  the 
Horse  Railroad  Company,  and  of  the  last  two  cor- 
porations he  was  the  largest  stockholder  in  town. 

In  religion  he  was  a  Unitarian,  an  active  member 
of  the  First  Church  in  his  young  days,  during  the 
pastorate  of  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Fox,  who  was  his  near 
friend.  The  main  points  of  his  faith  were  the  exis- 
tence of  the  one  God,  the  universal  Providence  that 
rules  the  world  for  good,  and  his  firm  belief  in  a  fu- 
ture life,  of  which  he  had  no  doubt,  and  for  which 
his  constant  effort  was  to  be  prepared.  Life  to  him 
was  an  unending  scries  of  states  and  conditions,  a 
progressive,  onward  existence,  to  which  death  was  a 
change  but  not  an  end.  He  died  in  September,  1883, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.  Following  of  his 
offspring,  four  boys  and  one  girl, — and  leaving  a 
widow  and  three  daughters, — one  of  whom  has  since 
gone  to  her  last  rest. 

DAVID   PERKINS    PAGE.' 

David  Perkins  Page  was  born  in  Newburyport 
August  13,  1836,  and  was  the  son  of  a  father  of  the 
same  name,  and  Susan  Maria  (Lunt)  Page.  The 
father  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  teachers  of 
his  time,  for  several  years  master  of  the  English  High 
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School  ill  Nowburyport,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
principal  of  the  New  York  State  Normal  School  at 
Albany.  He  was  the  author  of  valuable  books  upon 
the  profession  of  the  teacher  and  methods  of  teach" 
ing,  and  a  man  of  untirino;  industry  and  zeal  in  his 
profession,  and  of  a  thorouchness  in  whatever  he 
undertook,  which  was  an  inherited  trait  of  his  son. 
The  descent  in  the  paternal  line  was  from  John  Page, 
who  was  born  in  Dedham,  England,  in  1580,  and  who 
came  to  New  England  with  Governor  Winthrop  in 
1630,  and  settled  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  and  the  ftiniily 
has  from  the  first  been  one  honored  and  respected  in 
New  England. 

On  the  mother's  side,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
came  from  old  Newbury  stock,  which  was  noted  from 
the  settlement  of  the  town  for  enterprise  and  patriot- 
ism. A  Lunt  had  fought  with  John  Paul  Jones,  they 
had  been  soldiers  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  and 
in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  Ca|>tain  Jlic.ijah 
Lnnt,  Mrs.  Page's  father,  was  one  of  the  merchan'- 
princes  of  New  England,  a  man  of  ability  and  in 
tegrity,  who  left  children  worthy  of  such  a  father  ' 
and  his  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  distin 
guished  teacher,  and  mother  of  Capt.  David  P.  Page, 
was  a  woman  of  most  lovely  and  estimable  character 
refined  manners  and  uncommon  intelligence,  a  lady 
whom  it  was  a  privilege  to  meet  in  social  converse. 

Captain  Page  was  worthy  of  such  ancestry.  As  a 
youth  he  was  a  favorite  with  his  comrades  and  his 
teachers,  active  on  the  play-ground  and  assiduous 
in  his  studies.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Newburyport  and  the  Putnam  Free  School,  and 
finished  his  studies  at  Tlictford  Academy  in  Vermont, 
profiting  from  his  schooling  by  industry  and  atten- 
tion, as  was  shown  in  his  after-life  that  he  had  laid  a 
good  foundation  in  youth  by  reading  and  observa- 
tion, and  the  power  of  expressing  himself  by  fitting 
words,  which  appeared  in  articles  contributed  by  him 
to  the  Newburyport  Herald,  over  the  signature  of 
"Folium,"  and  in  the  columns  of  Harper's  Magazine. 
In  the  latter  was  also  an  indication  of  his  artistic 
talent,  as  the  illustrations  were  from  his  own  pencil 
and  were  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 

In  1.8.52,  when  si.xteen  years  of  age,  the  youth  went 
to  sea,  as  was  common  with  intelligent  and  enterpris- 
ing young  men  in  those  days  of  commercial  pros- 
perity, when  a  seafaring  life  opened  a  promising 
career  to  enterprise,  and  energy,  and  sobriety.  A 
sober,  intelligent  and  active  youth  was  almost  cer- 
tain to  achieve  the  command  of  a  ship  in  early  man- 
hood, with  the  prospect  of  becoming  a  merchant  on 
liis  own  account  belore  he  had  arrived  at  middle-age. 
Such  a  career  had  been  common  with  his  relatives  on 
his  mother's  side,  who  had  first  been  ship-masters  and 
then  merchants.  It  was  a  family  instinct  which  he 
followed,  and  in  1857,  when  he  was  but  twenty -one  years 
olil,  lie  obtained  the  position  of  captain  of  a  ship 
trading  to  the  East  Indias,  and  as  such  he  sailed  until 
the  breaking  out  of  llie  Civil  War,  in  1801. 


The  war  opened  a  new  epoch  in  the  life  of  Captain 
Page,  as  he  entered  the  volunteer  naval  service  as 
acting-master  in  command  of  the  gunboat  "  Wateree," 
rendering  efficient  service  in  jirotecting  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  on  the  Pacific  coast,  which  was 
assigned  to  him  as  a  crnising-ground  during  the  war, 
and  the  service  was  well  performed,  though  it  of- 
fered small  occasion  for  distinction  as  a  naval  officer, 
the  scenes  of  active  operations  being  upon  "the  other 
side  of  the  continent ;  yet  it  was  a  no  less  useful 
service  in  the  protection  it  afforded. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  again  took  command  of 
a  merchant  ship,  the  "Sacramento,"  owned  by  Wil- 
liam F.  Weld  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  continuing  in  this 
employ  successfully  for  several  years.  He  was  a 
skillful  seaman  and  a  good  business  man,  and  was 
highly  appreciated  by  the  owners,  who  were  strict 
in  their  demands  upon  the  ship-masters  in  their  em- 
ploy. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1867,  Captain  Page  was 
married  to  Miss  Emily  C.  Wills  (only  daughter  of 
Rufus  Wills,  Esq.)  in  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church, 
in  Newburyport.  The  family  of  the  bride  for  several 
generations  bad  been  of  the  pros[)erous  merchants  of 
what  had  been  one  of  the  most  prosperous  commer- 
cial towns  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  who,  by  their 
enterprise  and  business  intelligence,  had  maintained 
their  standing  as  merchants  whose  ships  whitened 
every  sea,  after  commerce  in  Newburyport  had  fallen 
into  decay  ;  their  trade  being  with  the  East  Indies, 
where  one  or  the  other  usually  resided.  Two  days 
after  the  marriage,  on  the  7tli  of  December,  1867,  the 
newly-married  pair  sailed  on  the  steamship  "  Ontario  " 
on  their  wedding  tour,  which  embraced  several 
months'  travel,  during  which  they  saw  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe. 

After  the  wedding  journey  Captain  Page  took  com- 
mand of  the  ship  "  Josiah  L.  Hale,"  owned  by  his 
uncle,  Hon.  Micajah  Lunt,  of  Newburyport,  and 
others,  bound  for  Calcutta.  On  this  voyage  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  young  and  charming  bride,  and 
on  the  return  voyage,  on  January  4,  186i),  a  son  was 
born  to  them,  who  lived  but  a  few  hours.  It  was  a 
sad  loss,  occurring,  as  it  did,  far  from  home  and  sym- 
pathizing friends,  on  the  pathless  wastes  of  the  deep. 
They  arrived  in  Boston  in  the  spring  of  1861),  and 
this  voyage  was  the  last  of  Captain  Page's  seafaring 
life. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  sea-going,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-two  years,  in  June,  1861),  he  commenced 
the  business  of  ship-brokerage,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Coffin,  of  Newburyport,  in  which  city 
Captain  Page  continued  his  residence.  This  partner- 
ship lasted  for  three  years,  when  it  expired  by  limit- 
ation, and  he  lormed  a  new  partnership  in  the  same 
business  with  Mr.  E.  L.  Reed,  which  continued  until 
the  death  of  Captain  Page,  which  occurred  at  New- 
buryport on  the  23d  of  January,  1874,  after  a  ])ainful 
illness,  during    which    he  showed    the   courage   and 
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endurance  of  a  heiDuiul  the  rosigiiatioiiot'a  t'liiistiau. 
He  left  two  children,  nanioil  respectively  tor  tlieir 
paternal  and  maternal  grandl'athers, — David  Perkins 
Page,  born  August  12,  1870,  aud  Rufus  Wills  Page, 
born  July  13,  1S72,  who  reside  with  their  widowed 
mother  in  Xewburyport,  giving  good  promise  to  be 
worthy  of  their  parentage. 

The  death  of  Captain  Page  was  a  shock  to  a  large 
circle  of  friends,  as  it  was  terrible  to  his  family,  as  he 
was  not  thirty-eight  years  old,  and  so  shortly  before 
liad  seemed  to  be  in  the  full  possession  of  a  vigorous 
manhood.  The  death  of  his  father  had  been  a  like 
sudden  alHietion,  as  he  had  died  at  about  the  same 
age.  the  period  of  life  when  the  mental  and  physical 
jiowers  are  strongest,  and  when  death  is  most  terrible. 
He  was  a  man,  too,  like  his  father,  who  had  his  fac- 
ulties at  command,  and  made  the  most  of  them,  and 
the  death  of  such  men  before  the  life's  work  is  done 
is  a  iiublic  loss,  as  well  as  a  private  grief  to  their 
friends. 

Captain  Page  had  a  large  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances  by  whom  he  was  beloved  for  his  kindly, 
genial  nature,  respected  for  his  integrity  of  life  and 
character,  and  admired  for  his  courage,  energy  and 
intelligence.  He  was  affable  and  gentlemanly  in  his 
manners  and  inspired  confidence  in  himself  by  his 
countenance,  open  as  the  day,  and  by  his  easy,  self- 
possessed  bearing  he  made  others  easy  in  his  presence. 
He  was  a  favorite  with  all  who  knew  him,  and  his 
death  was  mourned  by  many  besides  the  family  to 
whom  he  was  so  dear. 

His  life  was  one  of  business  or  in  the  service  of  liis 
country  during  the  war.  and  he  held  no  public  office 
except  that  of  vestryman  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Newburyport,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  is  expressed  in  the  following  re.solutions, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
wardens  and  vestrymen  of  the  church.  January  28, 
1874: 

"  M'herefu  it  has  pleased  God  ia  his  wise  Providence  to  remove  from 
our  inid-xt  by  a  short  and  distressing  illness  our  late  associate,  Captain 
David  i*.  i'ago,  tliorefort*, 

"  Itea^jhtd,  That  we  place  upon  our  records  this  testimony  of  our  esti- 
mation of  his  character  us  a  member  of  our  board,  deeply  interested  in 
all  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  this  ancient  Parish. 

"  i?Mo/r«d,  That  while  we  bow  with  submission  to  the  Divine  Will,  we 
cannot  but  deeply  regret  the  loss  to  the  Parish  and  to  ourselves  of  an 
exemplary  Christian  man,  and  gentleman,  who  iluring  the  short  lime  he 
wa.>  a  fellow-worshipper,  won  our  esteem  by  his  modest,  unassunting 
demeanor  and  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  fel- 
low-men. 

*'  li'^tntved.  That  while  we  extend  to  his  bereaved  widow  and  family 
our  sincere  sympathy  in  their  great  loss,  we  would  respectfully  suggest 
the  comforting  assurance,  drawn  from  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ, 
that  a  life  passed  like  bis,  in  earnest  endeavoi^  to  imitate  the  Divine 
.Master  and  Saviour,  has  entitled  him  to  a  place  among  the  saints 
niaile  perfect." 


CHARLE.S  TOPPAX. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  Newbury,  Mass.,  was 
Abraham  Toppan,  who  sailed  from  Yarmouth.  Eng- 
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land,  in  May,  1()37,  and  who,  in  ( Jetoher  of  the  same 
year,  was  admitted  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  free- 
man of  the  infant  colony,  becoming,  soon  after  hisad- 
missiou,  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  man  of  education,  as  his  signature, 
still  preserved,  is  written  in  a  scholarly  hand,  while 
his  enterprise  in  business  carried  him  to  the  West 
India  Islands  on  several  voyages  which  proved  suc- 
cessful financially. 

His  numerous  descendants,  some  of  whom  changed 
the  spelling  of  the  name  to  Tappan,  became  connected 
by  marriage  with  many  of  the  old  and  prominent 
families  of  Jlassachusetts  and  other  States. 

How  the  name  was  first  changed  is  describeil  by 
Lewis  Tappan  in  the  biography  of  his  brother  Arthur, 
who  states  that  "  after  the  death  of  Rev.  Benjamin 
Toppan,  in  1790,  his  children  at  a  family  meeting 
agreed  to  change  the  spelling  to  Tappan  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  eldest  son,  who  had  for  some  time 
adopted  that  way  of  writing  it." 

One  of  the  sons  of  Abraham  Toppan,  named  Jacob, 
married  Hannah  Sewall,  the  sister  of  the  able  and 
widely-known  Chief  Justice  Samuel  Sewall,  and  of  this 
line  was  born,  in  Newburyport,  Charles,  on  February 
10,  1796.  His  father,  Edward,  after  serving  in  the 
Revolutionary  army  with  his  uncle.  Colonel  Little, 
of  Newbury,  became  a  partner  of  the  mercantile  firm 
of  Hoyt,  Coolidge  &  Toppan,  whose  losses  caused  by 
French  spoliation  have  not  yet  been  paid  by  the 
national  government.  His  mother,  who  is  described 
as  a  beautiful  and  amiable  woman,  was  a  sister 
of  Captain  Michael  Smith,  of  the  United  States 
navy. 

In  early  boyhood  Mr.  Toppan  evinced  great  fond- 
ness for  drawing,  his  leisure  hours  being  devoted  to 
sketching,  and  having  read  an  account  of  the  process  of 
etching,  he  made  so  successful  an  attempt  at  copying 
an  engraving  of  "  Napoleon  Crossing  the  Alps  "  that 
he  was  encouraged  to  further  efforts.  He  was  fur- 
ther stimulated  by  the  approbation  bestowed  upon 
one  of  his  drawings  by  Monroe,  then  Secretary  of 
State. 

His  talent  becoming  known  to  Messrs.  Draper, 
Murray  &  Fairman,  the  only  bank-note  engraving 
firm  then  existing  in  the  country,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  Philadelphia,  as  the  most  important  city  of 
the  Union  at  that  time,  he  was  invited  by  those  gen- 
tlemen to  join  their  ranks,  which  he  did  in  1814. 

Applying  himself  to  his  profession  with  great  ardor 
and  perseverance,  he  soon  became  one  of  its  leaders, 
being  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  of  his  work,  and 
being- exceedingly  rapid  in  execution. 

In  1819  he  went  to  London,  accompanying  Mr. 
Perkins,  the  inventor,  and  Mr.  Fairman,  who  crossed 
the  Atlantic  with  the  expectation  of  being  emj)loyed 
by  the  Bank  of  England,  whose  notes  had  been  ex- 
tensively counterfeited.  Mr.  Perkins  was  the  inven- 
tor of  a  process  which  rendered  counterfeiting  very 
difficult  and  which  had  been  successfully  used  in  the 
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Uuiteil  States.  Upon  their  iinival  iu  England  they 
were  cordially  received.  In  a  letter  to  a  member 
of  his  family,  at  home,  Mr.  Toppan  writes  from 
London : 

"  The  engravers  iind  iilimteurs  in  the  aria  lire,  uno  ami  al),  extravii- 
gant  ill  tlieir  eticoiniiims  uiKiii  tlie  beniit.v  of  the  work  and  the  merits  of 
the  plan,  and  are  willing  to  recommend  it  for  adoption  and  ai^si^it  fui* 
that  purpose  in  any  manner  iu  their  power.  Heath,  Lowry,  Warren 
and  many  others  who  mnk  the  highest  in  engraving  have  been  to  t^eo 
us.  They  mostly  called  and  introduced  themselves,  which  is  an  evi- 
dence of  their  wish  to  form  our  acquaintance  and  a  pi'oof  of  the  high 
estimation  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Kairnian  possess  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public.  We  liave  found  tlieui  all  men  pc»s.«essing  alt  the  requisites  of 
gentlemen  in  appearance  and  manners,  and  mental  accompliehnieiits 
con'esponding  totheir  rank  as  artists.  Some  of  my  specimens  have  been 
shown,  and  I  was  pleased  to  hear  well  spokeu  of.  My  large  plate  of 
Washington's  farewell  address,  the  title  of  which  I  have  just  completed, 
has  astonished  them.  There  has  never  been  a  plate  of  anything  near 
the  size  engraved  here,  and  there  are  at  this  time  no  engravers  in  the  city 
who  will  attempt  any  large  piece." 

The  English  engravers  claimed,  however,  that  thoy 
were  without  rivals  in  the  field  of  minute  and  fine 
letter  engraving,  as  one  of  their  number  had  en- 
graved the  Lord's  Prayer  in  a  circle  somewhat  largi  r 
than  the  space  occupied  by  a  ten-cent  piece.  Mr. 
Topjian,  actiiatcil  by  a  feeling  of  national  emulalimi, 
engraved  not  only  the  Lord's  Prayer,  but  also  the 
Ten  Commandments  in  a  yet  smaller  space.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  minute  engraving  ever  made 
by  hand  on  steel.  By  using  a  strong  magnifying 
glass  every  letter  is  seen  to  be  distinctly  cut,  and  with 
perfect  regularity. 

In  another  letter  to  his  family,  speaking  of  the 
prospects  of  obtaining  the  work  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, he  writes : 

"  As  yet  nothing  has  been  decided  u|Kjn,  hut  the  prospects  are  so  fav- 
orable as  almost  to  assure  us  of  success.  Blr.  Perkins  dined  a  few  days 
since  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  is  president  of  the  Bank  Commitloe, 
and  from  the  opinion  he  expressed  with  respect  to  the  beauty,  safety  and 
ingenuity  of  the  specimens  shown  him,  tliere  is  no  diMiht  of  his  itiHu- 
ence  being  exerted  in  favor  of  their  adoption.  The  speuimens  that  have 
been  presetitedhy  the  Knglish  artists,  and  on  which  all  their  talent  has 
been  exert<'d,  fell  far  short  of  the  .\merican  iu  every  respect,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  who  have  seen  l>oth  of  them  ;  and  !  am  pleased  to  say 
there  does  not  appear  to  bo  the  least  jealousy  or  the  least  hesitation 
among  the  artists  and  citizens  in  ackimwiedging  the  superiority  and 
giving  it  iU)  their  wish  that  our  plan  should  be  adopted." 

They  were,  however,  disappointed  in  their  expec- 
tations, the  Bank  Cummittee  deciding  not  to  use  Mr. 
Perkins'  patent  at  tliat  time  on  account  of  the  large 
price  asked.  In  the  mean  time  other  litink  work  came 
to  them  on  account  of  tlieir  acknowledged  superior- 
ity, and  the  firm  tiieii  established  still  exists  in  a 
flourishing  condition  in  London. 

Alter  an  absence  in  Euroi)c  of  six  years,  during 
which  lie  witnessed  the  funeral  services  of  George 
III.,  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  and  the  rejoicings 
in  Paris  over  the  birth  of  the  Count  de  Chambord, 
the  heir  of  the  Bourbon  line,  Mr.  Toppan  returned 
to  the  United  States, and  in  ISliiJ  inarricil  .Miss  Laura 
A.  Noxon,  daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  Noxon,  of  Pough- 
keepgie,  and  granddaughter  of  Captain  Lazarus  Bug- 
gies, who  served  in  the  Revolutionary  army  from 
Connecticut. 


In  1828  he  recommenced  his  career  of  bank-note 
engraving  in  Philadelphia,  being  joined  by  Mr.  Dra- 
per,— Mr.  Fairman  beiug  no  longer  living.  For  thirty 
years  the  firm,  of  which  he  wa.-^  head,  maintained  the 
highest  rank  for  beauty  and  excellence  of  work,  until 
1858,  when  the  various  bank-note  engraving  houses 
of  the  country  united  under  the  corporate  name  of 
the  American  Bank-Note  Company.  Mr.  Toppan 
was  chosen  unanimously  the  first  president,  as  his 
qualifications  fitted  him  eminently  lor  the  position. 
After  organizing  and  harmonizing  the  difterent  parts 
of  this  large  corporation,  whose  jtrincipal  seat  was  in 
New  York,  with  branches  in  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Montreal,  he  resigned 
the  presidency  in  18G0. 

During  his  term  of  oftice  Russia  was  the  first  for- 
eign governineut  to  give  a  large  order  for  bank-notes, 
recognizing  the  superiority  of  the  American  work; 
although  some  of  the  Canadian  banks  and  some  ot 
the  banks  of  the  Swiss  cantons  had  previously  em- 
ployed Toppiin,  Carpenter  iV:  Co.,  before  the  consoli- 
dation was  etlected,  in  1858.  Other  foreign  nations 
soon  followed.  Greece  and  Italy  had  certain  series  ot 
their  national  notes  engraved  and  printed  in  New 
York,  Spain  her  revenue  stamps.  All  the  States  ot 
South  America,  which  formerly  sent  to  England  for 
their  bank-notes,  now  have  recourse  to  the  Cnited 
States,  while  the  distant  empires  of  Japan  and  .\us- 
tralia  complete  the  circuit  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  Toppan  wiis  a  member  of  various  societies,  a 
director  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  of  Philadelphia,  a 
director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  and  member  of  the  Century  Club,  of  New  York. 
He  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Irving,  Bryant, 
Leslie,  Newton,  Marsh,  Sully  and  other  literati  and 
artists. 

In  his  views  he  was  broad  and  liberal,  conscientious 
in  the  discharge  of  duty,  social  and  cheerful  in  dis- 
position and  was  very  generous,  especially  to  young 
artists,  many  of  whom  he  befriended,  lieing  an  ex- 
cellent judge  of  art,  he  gathered  around  him  a  choice 
collection  of  paintings.  His  love  for  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  art  did  not  diminish  with  advancing  years, 
as  only  a  few  days  before  his  decease  he  was  busy 
with  his  pencil  sketching  the  pictiiresi|ue  scenes  in 
the  neighlporhood  of  Florence,  Italy,  where  he  died 
in  October,  1874. 

SAMUEL  JONES  SrAI-l>IS(i.' 

Samuel  .fones  Spalding  was  born  in  Lyndeboroiigh, 
N.  H.,  December  II,  1820.  and  was  the  son  of  .\bi- 
jah  and  Hannah  (Eastman)  Spalding,  of  a  lainily  of 
Puritan  descent,  the  first  of  the  direct  line  being  Ed- 
mund Spalden,  who,  for  a  time,  lived  in  Braintree, 
Mass.,  and  was  made  a  freeman  May  13,  l(i45,'and 
was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  and  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  town  of  Chelmsford,  in  the  same  State, 
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wliicli  was  iiui>i|)(ii:itoil  May  '2'.\  l(IV).  Tlie  family  is 
one  which  has  given  ieadinjr  and  educated  men  to 
many  parts  of  the  I'nion  in  every  generation. 

The  early  life  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
like  tliat  of  many  New  England  boys  of  that  period. 
In  April,  1824,  his  family  removed  to  Dunstable 
(now  Nashua),  where  the  Nashua  Manufacturing 
Com]iany  had  begun  the  excavation  of  their  canal, 
and  were  laying  the  foundation  of  their  factories- 
and  it  was  the  prospect  of  more  remunerative  em- 
ployment which  had  tempted  the  father  to  leave  his 
farm  among  the  hills.  The  schools  which  the  boy 
attended  were  the  old  district  schools,  and  he 
lias  no  remembrance  of  the  earlier  teachers,  as  there 
were  new  ones  each  term,  and  there  was  only  one 
short  term  in  winter  and  one  in  summer. 

At  the  early  age  of  ten  he  was  put  into  the  ma- 
chine-shop of  the  cotton-mill,  and  worked  there' 
more  or  le.ss,  each  year,  until  he  began  to  fit  for  coj- 
lege.  He  united  with  the  Olive  Street  Congrega- 
tional Church  February  1,  1835,  and  the  same 
spring  began  to  fit  for  college  in  a  select  schooU 
taught  by  George  Cook,  afterward  president  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee  ;  and  he  studied  under  sev- 
eral masters  until  he  entered  Dartmouth  College,  in 
1838,  where  his  room-mate  during  the  entire  course 
was  Milton  Mason,  now  of  California,  and  where  he 
maintained  a  good  standing  for  scholarship,  and  was 
elected  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  which  was 
the  only  relic  of  college  rank. 

During  his  college  term  Mr.  Spalding  taught  school 
during  the  vacations,  and  on  his  graduation,  in  1842, 
he  taught  a  select  school  at  Medway,  Mass.,  and  be 
intended  to  devote  two  or  three  years  to  teaching, 
but  the  opportunity  offering,  he  entered  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Andover  in  November,  1842,  and 
teaching  during  the  leisure  time  of  the  course,  gradu- 
ated from  the  seminary  September  4,  1845,  having 
been'  approbated  to  preach  April  8th  preceding,  by 
the  Andover  Association. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  his  graduation 
he  was  urged  by  Dr.  Toppan,  of  Augusta,  Me.,  to  go 
into  the  service  of  the  Maine  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety, which  invitation  he  accepted,  and  engaged  in 
the  work  for  some  time.  In  March,  184<),  he  was  in- 
vited to  preach  by  a  new  congregation,  in  Salmon 
Falls,  N.  H.,  and  he  was  ordained  as  pa.stor  of  the 
church  October  28,  1846,  and  under  his  pastorate  a 
new  church  edifice  was  begun  in  1849,  and  was  dedi- 
cated May  1,  1850. 

Mr.  Spalding  was  married  at  Medway,  Mass.,  June 
27,  1848,  to  Sarah  Lydia  Metcalf,  daughter  of  Hon. 
Luther  and  Sarah  (Pliipps)  Metcalf:  but  in  little 
more  than  a  year  she  died,  and  was  buried  in  Med- 
way with  the  son  she  had  borne. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1851  Mr.  Spalding  received 
a  call  from  the  Whitefield  Church  in  Newburyport  to 
become  it.s  pa.stor,  and  two  councils  were  called  be- 
fore he  was  dismissed  from  the  pastorate  of  the  Sal- 


mon Falls  Church,  and  wiis  installed  over  the 
Whitefield  Church  June  30th  of  the  same  year,  the 
installation  ceromonios  being  held  in  the  North 
Church,  of  which  Rev.  Luther  F.  Dimmick  was 
then  pastor,  the  Whitefield  Society  worshipping  in 
Market  Hall.  The  work  of  building  the  Whitefield 
Church  on  State  Street  was  begun  soon  after,  and  the 
edifice  was  dedicated  JIarch  2,  1852,  when  the  ser- 
mon was  by  Rev.  Lyman  Reecher,  D.D. 

Mr.  Spalding  had  married,  for  his  second  wife, 
Sarah  Jane  Parker  Toppan,  daughter  of  Hon.  Ed- 
mund and  Mary  (Chase)  Toppan,  at  Hampton,  the 
residence  of  the  widowed  mother  of  the  bride,  on 
September  1(5,  1851,  the  marriage  ceremony  having 
been  performed  by  Rev.  R.  D.  Hitchcock,  D.D.;  and 
after  boarding  for  a  while  they  went  to  liouse-keep- 
ing,  at  28  Green  Street,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1852, 
where  they  have  since  resided, dispensing  a  generous 
hospitality  in  a  home  made  attractive  by  a  lady  of 
brilliant  conversational  powers  and  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  books  and  men  and  women  worth  knowing. 
In  this  house  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Spalding  have  enter- 
tained many  of  the  notable  people  of  the  time,  and 
no  hosts  in  Newburyport  could  entertain  more  de- 
lightfully than  they.  It  was  in  the  days  of  lyceums 
that  they  began  their  house-keeping  in  the  fine,  old- 
fashioned  house  on  Green  Street,  and  many  of  the 
noted  lecturers  were  invited  to  partake  of  their  hos- 
pitality. 

Here  came  Horace  Greeley,  founder  of  the  JSkw 
York  Tribune  and  leader  of  the  generous  and  hope- 
ful youth  of  America,  simple,  benevolent  and  brave. 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  were  sev- 
eral times  entertained  by  them,  and  on  one  occasion 
Mr.  Stowe  was  met  there  by  Miss  Hannah  F.  Gould, 
just  after  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  had  roused  the  read- 
ing world  by  its  dramatic  power.  Miss  Catharine 
Beecher,  Mrs.  Stowe's  sister,  was  another  guest. 
Charles  Sumner  passed  a  night  in  their  house,  and 
sat  up  till  past  midnight,  looking  over  autographs,  of 
which  he  had  one  of  four  of  the  best  collections  in 
the  United  States.  John  P.  Hale,  who  went  out  of 
the  Democratic  party  on  the  admission  of  Texas,  and 
revolutionized  the  politics  of  his  State,  so  that  he 
was  elected  as  a  Free-Soil  Senator,  was  another  guest. 
Bayard  Taylor,  the  poet,  traveler  and  lyceum  lectur- 
er, was  so  pleased  with  his  reception  that  in  speak- 
ing of  travel,  he  said  :  "  New  England  against  all  the 
world  for  solid  comfort !  It  has  all  the  best  of  Old 
England,  with  the  freedom  and  accommodation  that 
make  it  set  as  easy  as  an  old  coat."  Dr.  I.  1.  Hayes, 
the  Arctic  explorer,  was  here  hospitably  received. 
Theologians  of  all  shades  and  degrees  have  said 
grace  at  their  table.  Professors  Phelps,  Shedd,  Park, 
Smyth,  Tucker,  Gulliver,  Churchill,  of  Andover,  and 
Professor  Burrows,  formerly  of  Andover  and  later  of 
Oberlin,  were  here  hospitably  received.  Rev.  Drs.  A. 
P.  Peabody  and  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Rev.  Starr 
King   and    Bishop   Clarke,   of  Rhode    Island,   were 
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among  the  guests.  On  one  evening  there  were  as- 
sembled at  the  tea  table  Rev.  Dr.  Witliington,  Presi-  | 
dent  White,  of  Cornell,  Professor  Vermilye,  of 
Hartford,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Seth  Sweetser,  of  Worcester, 
and  there  was  a  delightfully  brilliant  discussion. 
The  kindly  and  considerate  poet,  John  G.  Whittier, 
and  his  sister  Elizabeth,  whom  he  describes  so  beau- 
tifully in  "  Snow  Bound,"  with  her  large,  sweet,  asking 
eyes,  liked  to  visit  this  home.  Lucy  Larconi,  the 
friend  of  Whittier  and  his  sister,  and  the  poet  of 
kindred  muse,  is  a  frequent  guest.  Miss  Mary  Ab- 
by  Dodge  (Gail  Hamilton)  has  here  had  many  a 
merry  encounter  with  other  visitors.  Miss  Harriet 
W.  Preston,  author  of  "Aspendale,"  Mrs.  Adelaide 
Budd,  a  poet,  and  widow  of  the  editor  of  one  of  the 
agricultural  papers  in  California,  George  William 
Curtis,  the  accomplished  orator,  essayist,  critic  and 
editor,  and  other  notabilities  have  found  in  Dr.  Spald- 
ing and  his  accomplished  wife  the  most  agreeable 
and  entertaining  hosts,  liberal  and  sympathetic, 
with  all  that  was  profound  in  thought,  brilliant  in 
wit  and  generous  in  humanity.  Such  a  home  could 
not  but  become  noted  lor  its  hospitality  and  attractive- 
ness among  a  wide  circle  of  people  worth  knowing. 

Mr.  Spalding  was  appointed  December  29,   1862, 
chaplain  of  the  Forty-eighth  Regiment  Massachusetts  j 
Volunteers  by  Colonel   E.  F.  Stone,   its   commander,  i 
and   sailed    from    New    York    for   Xew   Orleans   on 
January    17,   18G3.     This    regiment    wiis    in    active 
service  at  the   siege  of  Port  Hudson,  and  at  Donald-  \ 
sonville,   and   returned   to   Boston,  arriving  Sunday 
morning,  .Vugust  30,   1803.     During    his   service   as 
chaplain  of  this  regiment  Mr.  Spalding  was  given  a 
vacation  by  the   Wliitcfield  Church  and   Society,  by  ' 
whom  the  pulpit  was  filled  during  his  absence. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  on  1 
Mr.  Spalding  by  Ingham  University  in  1861,  and  j 
the  same  degree  was  conferred  by  Dartmouth  College 
in  1872.  Dr.  Spalding  has  been  actively  interested 
in  schools  and  education  from  early  manhood  to  the 
present  time.  He  served  on  the  school  committers 
of  Somersworth,  RoUinsford  and  Salmon  Falls,  and 
was  (ifteen  years  prominent  and  useful  as  a  member 
of  the  School  Board  of  the  city  of  Xewburyport.  He 
was  elected  trustee  of  South  Berwick  Academy  in 
1849,  and  resigned  in  1851.  November  13,  IS")!!,  he 
was  elected  trustee  of  Hampton  Academy,  and  is  still 
a  member  of  that  board.  He  was  elected  trustee  and 
secreiary  of  Dearborn  Academy  in  Seabrook,  N.  H., 
December  5,  1855,  and  resigned  as  secretary  in  1864, 
and  is  still  one  of  the  trustees.  He  became  one  of  the 
trustees  ol'  Dummcr  Academy,  in  1857,  and  secretary 
and  tre.isurer  of  the  board  in  1864,  but  resigned  as 
secretary  in  1877,  still  retaining  the  oHicc  of  treas- 
urer of  the  board.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  and  Genealogical  Society.  He 
has  also  taken  an  interest  from  the  first  in  the  Public 
Library,  of  which  lie  is  one  nf  the  piTmaiu-iit  di- 
rectors. 


The  resignation  of  Dr.  Spalding  as  pastor  was  re- 
ceived and  acted  upon  by  the  Whitefield  Church 
November  2,  1883,  to  take  effect  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  January,  1884,  unanimously  passing  resolutions  of 
regret  at  i)arting  with  him  as  their  pastor,  of  acknowl- 
edgment that  the  success  of  their  church  and  its 
power  for  good  in  the  community  had  been  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  earnest  labors  and  Christian  ex- 
am|)le  of  their  pastor,  giving  assurances  of  their  con- 
fidence in  his  ability,  integrity  and  piety,  and 
earnestly  hoping  for  his  complete  restoration  to 
health,  and  many  years  of  usefulness  in  the  profes- 
sion to  which  his  life  had  been  devoted.  The  parish 
also  passed  resolutions  strongly  regretting  the  separa- 
tion of  pastor  and  people,  and  of  hopes  that  Dr. 
Spalding  would  retain  his  connection  as  a  member 
of  the  church  and  society  ;  and  the  council,  also, 
which  dismissed  him,  January  3, 1884,  p;issed  resolu- 
tjons  regretting  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Spalding,  and 
of  high  commendation  of  him,  these  resolutions 
having  been  drawn  up  by  Rev.  Charles  Smith,  of 
.\ndover.  Rev.  R.  H.  Seeley,  D.D.,  of  Haverhill 
(both  since  deceased),  and  Rev.  D.  T.  Fiske,  D.D., 
of  Newburyport. 

Under  Dr.  Spalding's  ministraticms  the  Whitefield 
Church  was  built  up  and  flourished  for  many  years  ; 
the  membership  increased,  and  additions  and  im- 
provements were  made  to  the  church  edifice  which 
was  erected  on  State  Street  early  in  his  ministry.  But 
it  was  not  to  his  own  church  and  society  that  his 
activities  were  limited,  for  Dr.  Spalding  has  been 
one  of  the  most  public-spirited  of  the  citizens  of 
Newbury])ort,  ready  for  every  undertaking  which 
would  benefit  its  pe()i)lc,  or  make  it  attractive  to 
strangers,  either  by  beautifying  it,  or  extending  his 
own  liberal  hospitality,  or  encouraging  merit  in  young 
men  whose  talents  were  yet  untried.  Whatever  was 
for  the  advancement  of  any  true  interest  of  the  city, 
moral,  intellectual  or  material,  he  has  been  among 
the  first  to  raise  his  voice  and  give  a  helping  hand. 
While  the  lycenm  lectures  continued  to  attract 
audiences.  Dr.  Spalding  was  a  leader  in  that  enter- 
prise, and  entertained  many  of  the  lecturers  at  his 
own  attractive  house.  He  was  one  of  those  most 
active  in  forming  the  Tuesday  Evening  Club,  a  liter- 
ary and  social  organization  which  has  continued 
since  1870,  and  is  still  flourishing  and  vigorous;  and 
scarcely  an  enterprise  of  any  kind   which   promised 

j  ivell  lor  the  city  of  his  adoption  but  has  received  the 
hearty  support  of  Dr.  Spalding,  and  he  has  refused  it 
to  none  to  which  his  attention  has  been  called. 

Dr.  .'Spalding  is  vigorous  in  body  and  mind,  having 
the  iiitiis  Sana  in  corpore  nano,  sound,  wholesome  and 
manly.     He  is  a  good  preacher,  and  has   remarkable 

'  powers  as  a  debater,  and  writes  with  facility  and 
force.  He  has  the  energy  of  a  nnm  of  affairs,  and  a 
shrewd  common-sense  which  makes  him  successful 
in  what  he  undertakes,  and  restrains  him  from  under- 
taking what  is  impracticable.     But  his  most  marked 
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charurleristic  is  a  catholic  ami  teiulor  sympatliy,  re- 
sponsive to  the  intellectual,  moral  and  physical 
wants  and  needs  of  others.  It  is  this  trait  which  has 
made  him  in  such  great  demand  for  conducting 
funeral  services,  not  only  of  members  of  his  own 
congregation,  but  of  very  many  otliers  in  Newbury- 
port  and  its  vicinity.  Tlie  Episcopal  Church  has  the 
burial  service  set  down  in  the  prayer-book,  but  the 
Congregational  minister  has  the  much  more  difficult 
and  embarrassing  task  of  making  remarks  and  oft'ering 
a  prayer  which  shall  not  violate  the  truth  nor  the 
feelings  of  the  surviving  friends  of  the  deceased.  Dr. 
Spaldino;  has  the  uncommon  gift  of  saying  enough 
and  not  too  much,  of  not  omitting  what  ought  to  be 
said,  and  of  adding  nothing  to  the  truth,  so  that  he 
has  had  calls  from  those  who  had  no  claim  upon  him 
but  that  of  his  generous  nature  and  sympathetic 
feelings.  It  is  this  trait  of  sympathy  which  makes 
him  excel  in  debate.  He  knows  when  he  has  those 
whom  he  addresses  with  hiui,  and  what  arguments  or 
appeals  will  afl'ect  each  member  and  the  whole  body; 
and  in  the  school  committee  room,  with  the  trustees 
of  the  several  academies  of  whose  boards  he  is  and 
has  been  a  member,  or  in  the  association  of  ministers, 
or  the  church  conferences,  he  is  always  a  leader,  and 
he  either  carries  the  question  he  advocates  or  makes 
it  appear  that  it  ought  to  succeed.  His  has  been  an 
active  and  busy  life,  and  yet  he  has  found  time  to  en- 
courage the  young  who  are  struggling  for  an  educa- 
tion, and  who  have  found  in  him  a  sympathizing 
friend.  His  life  in  Xewburyjiort  has  been  a  beneficent 
one,  both  as  a  religious  teacher  and  pastor  of  a  pro- 
gressive Congregational  Church,  and  as  an  active 
citizen  ready  to  raise  his  voice  and  employ  his  hand 
in  every  good  word  and  work. 


HON.    CHARLES    CHASE    DAME.' 

Hon.  Charles  Chase  Dame  rightfully  receives  an 
honorable  place  in  this  work,  not  because  he  is  a  son 
of  Newburyport,  but  because,  since  his  young  man- 
hood, he  has  been  identified  with  the  interests  of  this 
city  and  because  he  has  here  won  and  preserved  a 
high  reputation  iis  a  wise  counselor,  a  trustful,  public 
servant  and  as  a  man  of  sterling,  irreproachable 
character. 

Charles  C.  Dame  is  a  descendant  of  .J(din  Dame, 
(formerly  spelled  Dam  and  Damme),  who  came  from 
England  in  1633  with  Captain  Thomas  Wiggin  and 
settled  in  what  is  now  Dover,  N.  H.  John  Dame 
signed  the  celebrated  protest  of  1641  ;  was  one  of  the 
first  deacons  of  the  First  Church  in  Dover  (16.33)  and 
was  prominent  in  the  public  affairs  of  this  early 
colony  on  the  Pi-scataqua. 

Judge  Dame,  of  Rochester,  X.  H. ;  Jonathan  Dame, 
for  many  years  a  bank  cashier  in  Dover,  N.  II.  ;  and 
Harriet  F.  Dame,  who  received  the  thanks  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Legislature  for  her  tender  services 
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to  the  sick  and  wounded  in   the  field  for  four  years, 
1861-6;"),  are  also  of  this  family. 

Charles  C.  Dame  '  is  of  the  eighth  generation  from 
John  Dame,  the  original  emigrant,  viz. :  John',  John', 
John'',  Richard'.  Benjamin',  Samuel",  Joseph",  Charles 
C*  Samuel"  and  Olive  (Tuttle)  Dame  resided  in 
Wakefield,  N.  II.,  where  their  children  were  born. 
Joseph",  their  eldest  son,  was  born  May  1,  1784,  who, 
by  his  wife,  Satira,  had  eight  children,  viz. :  Mary 
Ann^  born  April  10,  1817  ;  Charles  C",  born  June  5, 
1819;  Loammi  B.',  born  November  17,  1821  ;  Joseph 
Calvin",  born  March  19,  1824  ;  Luther",  born  March 
3,  1826  ;  Marshall  Morriir,  born  July  9,  1828  ;  Satira 
.\.*,  born  December  2(1,  1830;  and  Anna  Cha.se,  born 
May  14,  1833. 

Charles  Chase  Dame',  married  Frances  A.  Little 
of  Xewbury,  Mass.,  September  1,  1842.  They  have 
had  four  children,  two  of  whom  survive,  the  others 
haviug  died  in  childhood. 

Mr.  Dame  was  born  June  5,  1819,  at  Kittery  Point, 
District  of  JIaine,  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
where  his  parents  resided.  His  father,  born  in 
Wakefield,  X.  H.,was  the  first  person  in  that  town  to 
enlist  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  was  stationed  at  Fort 
McCleary,  Kittery  Point.  After  his  military  service 
he  settled  in  Kittery  and  married,  December  2,  1814, 
Satira,  daughter  of  Joshua  T.  Chase,  of  Kittery,  who 
was  a  man  of  note  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  and 
suffrages  of  the  inhabitants,  for  representative  to  the 
General  Court  at  Boston  for  the  seven  successive 
years  i)revious  to  the  separation,  and  to  the  House  ot 
Representatives  in  Maine  for  the  nine  years  next 
after  the  separation. 

On  the  maternal  side,  Mr.  Dame  is  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  Aquila  Chase',  of  Newbury,  Mass.  He 
was  one.  of  the  first  settlers  of  Hampton  (1639),  but 
in  1646  removed  to  Newbury,  and  received  several 
grants  of  land  there.  He  was  the  first  pilot  on  Mer- 
rimac  River,  and  was  a  master  mariner.  Thomas 
Chase'-,  son  of  Aquila'  and  Anne  (Wheeler)  Chase,  a 
resident  of  Newbury,  was  the  father  of  Rev.  Josiah 
Cha.se',  born  November  30,  1713  (H.  C.  1738),  who 
was  ordained  as  the  first  minister  over  Spruce  Creek 
Parish,  Kittery,  September  19,  1750.  He  married,  in 
1743,  Sarah  Tuffs,  who  was  a  great-granddaughter  of 
Governor  Bradstreet.  Joseph  Tufts  Chase^  the  ma- 
ternal grandfather  of  Charles  C.  Dame,  was  a  grand- 
son of  Rev.  .losiah,  who  for  thirty-eight  years  was 
the  minister  at  Spruce  Creek. 

Joseph  Dame"  was  a  schoid-master,  and  taught  for 
several  years,  prior  and  subsequent  to  his  marri.age,  at 
New  Castle,  N.  H.,  to  which  town  the  family  moved 
when  Charles  C.  was  seven  years  of  age.  The  family 
returned  to  Kittery  Point  four  years  after,  and  at  the 
age  of  eleven  years  the  lad,  Charles  C,  began  life  for 
himself  He  worked  at  honorable  employment,  and 
attended  the  usual  winter  school  of  that  time.  He 
was  a  student,  a  boy-farmer,  a  clerk  in  a  store  and  a 
youthful  mariner,  as  opportunity  |)resented.     At  the 
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age  of  fourteen  years  he  attended  the  High  School  at 
Portsmouth,  X.  II.,  for  one  year.  The  winter  after 
he  wa.s  .si.xteen  lie  undertook  the  profession  of  his 
father,  and  taught  seliool  at  Kittery  Fore.side,  Maine. 
His  teaching  had  quicicened  his  own  desire  for  more 
knowledge,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  en- 
tered the  Soutli  Newmarlcet  Academy  and  pursued 
an  academic  education.  He  subsequently  taught  in 
Brentwood,  N.  li.,  and  in  June,  1839,  came  l)y  re- 
quest to  Newbury,  tlie  home  of  his  ancestors,  and 
took  charge  of  the  school  at  the  "  Upper  Green." 
Here  he  remained  two  years,  when  he  was  invited  to 
take  charge  of  a  grammar  school  in  Lynn,  Mass., 
which  he  accepted  on  the  7th  of  February,  1841. 
Another  promotion  awaited  him;  for,  May  2,  1X42, 
he  was  elected  principal  of  the  South  Male  (xrammar 
School  in  Newbury  port,  Mass.  He  was  soon,  how- 
«ver,  transferred  by  the  school  committee  of  this  city 
to  the  Brown  High  School.  His  health  being  some- 
what impaired  by  his  continued  application  to  pri- 
vate study  and  teaching,  he  resigned  on  the  22d  of 
February,  1849,  and  made  a  voyage  to  the  Pacific 
shore,  stopping  for  a  short  time  in  South  America. 
He  was  absent  two  years.  Returning  to  Newbury- 
port,  with  his  health  and  strength  fully  restored,  he 
was  invited  in  tiie  fall  of  18-'.l  to  take  charge  of  the 
English  Department  of  the  Chauucy  Hall  School, 
Boston,  -  then,  as  now,  one  of  the  most  noted  and 
successful  private  schools  in  the  country.  Here  he 
taught  for  nine  years,  but  resigned  in  1860,  and 
opened  a  law-oflice  in  Boston,  having  been  admitted 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk  to  practice  in  the  courts  of 
Massachusetts  on  the  8th  of  September,  1859.  He 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States,  District  of  Massachusetts,  October  17, 
1859,  and  as  an  attorney  and  counselor  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  March  22.  ]S7(>. 
He  retained  his  residence  in  Newburyport  while 
teaching  in  Lynn  and  Boston,  and  also  while  prac- 
ticing law  in  tiie  latter  city.  He  was  appointed  by 
President  Andrew  Johnson  collector  of  internal  rev- 
enue for  the  Fifth  District  of  Massachusetts, — a  jjo- 
sition  which  he  lield  under  the  successive  admin- 
istrations of  Presidents  .Tohnson,  (irant,  Hayes, 
(rarfield  and  Arthur,  until  August  1,  188:i.  The 
field  of  his  ollicial  care  was  greatly  enlarged  in  1875 
by  the  addition  by  consolidation  to  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  the  Sixth,  Seventh  and  a  part  of  the  Fourth 
Districts  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  During  his  fifteen  years 
of  public  service  as  collector  of  internal  revenue, 
though  the  average  collections  were  one  million 
of  dollars  per  year,  the  government  did  not  lose 
a  dollar  by  his  administration,  nor  were  there  any 
discrepancies  in  his  accounts.  At  the  conclusion  of  , 
his  service  his  account«  were  promptly  adjusted  and  I 
settled,  Mr.  Dame  having  proved  liim.self  a  model  I 
officer  in  Ixith  method  and  manner.  The  great  in-  I 
crease  in  his  iluties  and  cares,  occasioned  by  the  con- 
solidation of  1875,  caused  him  to  cntirelv  forego  the  ' 


practice  of  law  until  1883,  when  he  opened  a  law- 
office  in  Newburyi)ort,  where  he  still  resides  and 
pursues  his  chosen  |)rofession.  His  residence  is  on 
the  easterly  side  of  High  Street,  between  Bromfield 
and  Marlboro'  Streets.  It  is  a  large,  comfortable 
dwelling,  —  the  same  in  which  he  established  his 
home  in  1842,  and  the  same  house  in  which  he  tar- 
ried when  he  came  to  Newburyport  in  June.  1839. 
He  is  a  director  of  the  Merchants"  National  Bank,  a 
trustee  of  the  Institution  for  Savings  and  a  member 
of  the  various  educational  and  jihilanthropic  institu- 
tions of  the  city.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Veteran 
Artillery  Company  of  Newburyport,  also  of  the  An- 
cient and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  of  Boston. 
He  was  the  commander  of  the  former  in  1870,  and  is 
at  present  judge  advocate. 

Mr.  Dame  has  been  interested  in  national  and 
State  politics  and  especially  in  the  welfare  of  his 
adopted  city.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  School 
Board  of  Newburyport,  of  its  Common  Council  and 
of  its  Board  of  Aldermen.  In  188G  he  was  the  mayor 
of  the  city.  His  administration  was  characterized  by 
conservative  action,  careful  expenditure  and  a  studied 
attention  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people.  He  was 
I  lected  to  the  State  Senate  in  18<)8,  to  represent  the 
Fourth  Esse.x  District.  Originally  he  was  a  Whig, 
but  at  the  formation  of  the  Republican  ))arty  he  gave 
it  his  adhesion  and  has  since  been  identified  with  it. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Republican  State  Committee 
for  several  years  prior  to  his  appointment  as  collector, 
but  under  the  order  of  President  Hayes,  in  regard  to 
officers  of  the  national  government  identifying  them- 
selves with  local  ]>olitics,  he  resigned  that  position. 
He  was  replaced  upon  that  committee  in  the  year  1886. 

Mr.  Dame  has  been  prominently  identified  with 
the  Masonic  Fraternity,  and  has  given  to  its  interests 
his  best  thought  and  strength.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Revere  Lodge,  in  Boston,  in  1857  ;  of  St.  An- 
drew's Royal  Arch  Chapter,  and  of  Boston  Com- 
niandery  K.  T.,  in  1858,  and  of  Boston  Council  ot 
Royal  and  Select  JIasters,  in  1859.  He  received  the 
Inefi'able  Degreiw  in  Raymond  Lodge  of  Perfection, 
Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1862 ;  in  Raymond  Council  ot 
Princes  of  Jerusalem,  in  Mt.  Calvary  Chapter  ot 
Rose  Croi.x,  and  in  ^Massachusetts  Consistory,  all  in 
Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1862.  On  the  22d  day  of  May, 
1863,  he  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  Sovereign  Grand  Inspectors-(  ien- 
cral  of  the  Thirty-third  and  last  Degree  of  the  North- 
ern Miisonic  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  .States  of 
America — an  honor  to  which  bis  valuable  services  to 
Freemasonry  well  entitled  him. 

He  was  Worshipful  Master  of  Revere  Lodge  in  1860 
and  1861,  High  Pries:  of  St.  Andrew's  Royal  .Arch 
Chajiterin  1861  and  1862,  havingservedas  Kingin  186D 
and  as  Scribe  in  1859,  and  previously  held  suburdinate 
oSiccs  in  that  Chapter.  He  was  tirand  King  of  the 
•'.^rand  Royal  .\rcli  Chapter  of  Massachusetts  in  1862. 
Having  received  the  Orders  of  Knighthood  in  Boston 
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Commandery  K.  T.  in   ISuS,  he   was    the  Eminent 
Commander  of  that  Hody  in  IStUJ-GV. 

8ir  Charles  C.  Danic  was  Commander  of  Hugh  De 
I'ayeiis  Commandery  K.  T.,  of  Melrose,  while  it 
worked  under  a  dispensation,  and  by  his  etlorts  in  its 
hehalf  won  the  esteem  and  love  of  all  his  associates. 
He  is  an  honorary  member  of  that  Body.  He  is  an 
honorary  member  of  all  the  Masonic  Bodies,  Lodge, 
Cha|>tcr  and  Commandery,  in  his  adopted  city,  and  in 
1867,  when  a  new  lodge  of  A.  F.  and  A.  M.  wasconsti- 
uted  in  Georgetown,  Mass.,  the  Brethren  interested 
gave  it  the  name  of  Charles  C.  Dame  Lodge.  He  was 
t  he  Illustrious  Commander  of  Boston  Consistory,  A. 
and  A.  Rite,  in  the  years  lSti3,  lSt!4  and  18()5.  He 
held  the  office  of  Deputy  Grand  Master  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  .Massachusetts,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  in  1862, 1863 
and  1SG4,  and  was  elected  Grand  Master  of  Masons 
n  Massachusetts  in  18G5, 1866  and  1867.  He  became, 
by  unanimous  election,  in  1881,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  two  years,  and  has  been  continued  upon 
that  Board  until  the  present  time. 

December  10,  1884,  at  the.  establishment  of  the 
Masonic  Education  and  Charity  Trust,  he  was  elected 
a  Trustee  thereof,  for  the  term  of  seven  years  from 
January  1, 1884,  and  at  the  organization  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  he  was  elected  its  Secretary,  a  position 
which  he  still  occupies. 

He  has  also  served  on  prominent  special  commit- 
tees of  the  Grand  Lodge,  to  whose  work  he  always 
brought  that  sound  judgment  and  conservative  action 
for  which  he  is  so  well  known. 

In  no  other  position  which  he  has  held  were  his 
anxieties  and  responsibilities  greater  than  during  his 
term  of  three  years  as  Grand  Master  of  Masons  in 
Massachusetts.  The  Grand  Lodge  had  previously 
voted  that  its  Temple  should  be  built  (the  foundation 
was  laid),  and  that  the  debt  should  be  paid,  but  it  pro- 
vided no  means  with  which  to  do  either.  M.  W. 
Charles  C.  Dame  continued  the  building,  on  the  site 
purchased  and  on  the  foundation  laid,  through  two 
years  of  business  depression  and  of  ceaseless  anxiety, 
when,  his  own  resources  being  exhausted,  nothing  but 
herculean  labor  and  an  heroic  soul  could  prevent  im- 
mediate and  absolute  disaster.  The  friends  of  the 
Masonic  Institution,  by  the  elforts  of  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter, gave  their  assistance,  and  at  his  solicitation  R.  ^\'. 
Sereno  D.  Nickerson  became  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  and  entered  upon  the  duty  of  surmount- 
ing the  difficulties  which  embarrassed  the  Grand 
Lodge. 

The  work  of  building  did  not  cease,  and  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Grand  Lodge  did  not  suffer.  It  was  a  long, 
hard  struggle,  in  which  Brethren  with  brave  hearts 
and  ample  resources  gathered  around  and  supported 
their  Grand  Master  in  this  work— the  greatest  the  Fra- 
ternity ever  undertook  in  Massachusetts.  In  1867  the 
Temple,  on  the  corner  of  Tremont  and  Boylston  streets, 
was  dedicated,  with  elaborate  and  solemn  services,  in 


the  presence  of  President  Andrew  Johnson,  of  dis- 
tinguished Freemasons  from  dillcrent  States,  and  of  an 
immense  concourseof  Massachusetts  Brethren.  JI.W. 
Charles  C.  Dame  triumphed  in  the  completion  of  the 
Temple,  a  triumph  second  only  to  that  when,  in  1883, 
the  entire  debt  of  the  Grand  Lodge  was  wiped  out. 

The  character  and  ability  of  lion.  Charles  Chase 
Dame  are  apparent  from  the  foregoing  facts. 

Of  limited  opportunities  in  boyhood,  like  many 
others,  working  his  way  u|)ward  in  the  world,  persist- 
ent, studious,  honorable,  he  has  attained  a  place  in 
the  esteem  of  the  community  which  commands  respect, 
veneration  and  love.  Unassuming,  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, diffident,  he  possesses  powers  of  execution,  as 
well  as  of  judgment,  which  cannot  be  easily  baffled. 
True  to  his  sense  of  right,  calm  amidst  anxieties, 
manifold  in  resources,  fearless  of  opposition,  generous 
and  kind,  his  great  rule  in  life  seems  to  have  been, 
"  To  do  to  others  as  he  would  be  done  by."  He  is  re- 
spected near  and  far  by  all  who  have  met  him  ;  he  is 
beloved  by  all  who  share  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  him.  In  form  he  is  the  embodiment  of  health 
and  strength  ;  of  mind,  clear  and  logical ;  of  heart, 
tender  and  sympathizing  ;  honorable  in  every  rela- 
tion, true  under  every  circumstance.  Such  a  man  is 
Charles  Chase  Dame,  and  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  an 
honorable  place  in  the  history  of  the  city  and  county^ 


ALBERT  CASHING  TITCOMB.' 

Titcomb  is  an  honorable  name  in  the  annals  of  our 
town.  William  was  the  first,  coming  from  Newbury, 
England,  on  the  ship  "  Hercules,"  in  1634.  The  next 
year  he  was  at  Newbury,  with  Rev.  Thomas  Parker, 
founding  a  town  bearing  the  name  of  their  former 
residence.  Many  of  their  associate  settlers  were  from 
the  same  neighborhood.  His  name  appears  as  an 
original  land-holder.  He  was  a  farmer  ;  a  man  of 
education  and  means  ;  was  a  freeman  in  1642,  select- 
man in  1646,  representative  to  General  Court  in 
1655  and  always  influential  in  church  and  town  af- 
fairs. In  the  long  contest  between  the  majority  of  the 
First  Church  and  Mr.  Parker,  on  church  government, 
he  was  active  on  the  popular  side — that  the  people, 
not  the  pastor,  should  rule.  Mr.  Parker  had  been 
willing  to  jtermit  such  control;  they  claimed  it  of 
riijht.  The  Puritans  were  jealous  of  all  encroachments 
upon  civil  or  ecclesiastical  freedom.  Bancroft  says : 
"  They  asked  no  absolution  ;  they  raised  no  altar  ; 
they  invoked  no  saints  ;  they  paid  no  tithes;  they  saw 
in  the  priest  nothing  more  than  a  man.  The  church,  as 
a  place  of  worship,  was  nothing  but  a  meeting-house. 
They  dug  no  t;raves  in  consecrated  ground;  they 
married  without  a  minister  and  buried  their  dead 
without  a  prayer.''  Cherishing  such  ideas,  they  re- 
belled against  authority  not  confirmed  by  the  people, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  notify  Mr.  Parker  that  they  had 
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voted  his  suspeusion.  The  court  beitg  appealed  to  how- 
ever, sustained  the  pastor,  and  William  Titcomli,  with 
others,  was  lined.  He  died  in  1G7I5,  leaving  children 
born  to  him  l)y  his  wife,  Joanna  Bartlett.  By  his  will 
his  son  Penuel  was  his  heir. 

Early  the  Titconibs  owned  land  in  what  is  now  the 
centre  of  the  town,  hack  of  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  and 
on  Greenleaf  street,  where  the  Boston  and  Maine 
freight  station  stands,  and  in  process  of  time  they  had 
estates  in  other  parts  of  Byfield,  West  Newbury  and 
iSewburyport,  as  they  are  now  called.  When  the 
water-side  became  the  chief  place  of  business,  we  find 
them  both  below  and  above  Market  Square,  owning 
wharves  and  stores.  William,  many  years  a  revenue 
officer,  was  located  just  below  where  the  Custom- 
House  now  stands.  Josiah  was  just  aljove  the  Mar- 
ket, on  Broadway,  when  it  was  a  broad  way,  before 
encroachments  had  narrowed  it.  He  had  a  tine  man- 
sion at  the  head  of  what  was  then  Titcomli's  wharf, 
where  he  gave  the  most  fashionable  parties,  the  gen- 
tlemen wearing  wigs  and  short  clothes  with  silver 
knee  and  shoe-buckles;  the  ladies  wearing  caps  and 
ruffles,  after  their  fashion;  and  all  drinking  punch 
from  the  silver  cups  common  in  that  day.  There,  too, 
the  servant  girls  received  their  lovers  at  the  back-doors, 
and  charmed  them  in  the  corners  of  the  big  fire-places 
o'  winter  nights  beside  the  oak  logs  on  huge  and- 
irons. It  isonlyabout  thirty  years  since  fire  devoured 
the  building.  Near  by  was  the  blacksmith's  shop  be- 
longing to  the  gallant  Colonel  Moses  Titcomb,  one  of 
the  great  men  of  colonial  times.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road  still  stands  the  I  lodge  house,which  belonged 
to  Michael  Hodge,  who  married  one  of  Josiah's  daugh- 
ters. Above,  near  the  east  corner  of  ( Jreen  and  Merri- 
mac  Streets,  was  the  residence  of  the  redoubtable  Gene- 
raUonathan  Titcomb,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, who  thought  he  was  entitled  to  sleep  o'  nights, 
and  when  a  company  beating  a  baas-drum  heeded  not 
liis  onler  to  depart  in  peace,  having  only  his  night- 
clothes  about  his  person,  he  rushed  Into  the  street  and 
thrust  his  trusty  sword  through  the  drun)-head, 
silencing  it  forever.  On  Market  Street  wsis  the  home 
of  Master  (leorge  and  Honorable  Enoch,  the  birth- 
place of  generations  of  Tilcombs.  Then  there  was 
Samuel,  after  whom  TitcombStreet  was  named,  living 
on  State  Street,  where  the  John  Carr  hou^e  now 
stands,  who  owned  the  whole  square  from  High  to 
Harris,  and  from  State  to  Green  Street,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  site  of  the  Wolfe  Tuvern.  Captain 
John  Buntin  married  his  daughter  Kebecca,  and  with 
the  bride  received  the  house-lot  on  the  south  corner  of 
the  square  named,  where  three  generations  of  Buntins 
have  had  a  home.  Samuel  was  a  rich  merchant,  and 
had  estates  in  W^est  Newbury  and  I'elhani,  and  Sa- 
lem, New  Hampshire. 

We  may  not  stop  for  all  the  details.  What  we  have 
said  of  William,  the  root  of  the  prolific  tree  that  has 
extended  its  branches  to  all  sections  of  the  country, 
from  Maine  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Lakes  to  the 


Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  true  of  them  all.  T.hey  are  a  race 
sturdy  and  strong,  excelling  in  mental  culture,  fur- 
nishing teachers,  preachers  and  busine.ss  men  of  high 
character.  They  have  been  eminent  in  the  churches, 
inclined  to  godly  works  and  conversation,  thrifty  and 
wealthy  above  the  averageof  families,  and  as  brave  and 
fearlets  defenders  of  liberty  and  right  as  the  country 
has  ever  had. 

Our  space  does  not  admit  of  the  names  alone  of  the 
many  Titcombs  who  won  renown  in  war,  but  no  one 
of  them  stands  higher  than  that  of  Colonel  Moses, 
who,  nevertheless,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  times, 
was  a  slave-holder.  We  find  under  date  of  1739, 
William  .lohnson,  shipwright,  "  giving,  granting, sell- 
ing and  conveying  to  Moses  Titcomb,  his  heirs  and 
assigns  forever,  a  certain  negro  man  named  Cam- 
bridge, of  twenty-one  years,"  and  affirming  that  the 
"said  Moses  Titcomb,  his  heirs  and  administrators, 
shall,  by  virtue  of  this  deed,  have,  hold,  use  and  im- 
prove the  said  negro  man  Cambridge,  during  the 
whole  of  his  natural  life."  Colonel  Jloses  was  born 
in  1700,  to  William  Titcomb,  whose  wife  was  Anne 
Cottle,  and  she  was  also  a  slave-owner,  for  in  the 
graveyard  of  the  First  Church  of  Newbury  can  now 
be  seen  a  head-stone  to  one  of  Mr.s.  Cottle's  slaves. 
The  Cottles  lived  on  what  is  now  Bromfield  Street, 
formerly  "Cottle's  Lane,"  and  were  quite  rich.  .\nne 
was  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  town,  traditions  say. 
I  Then  Colonel  Moses  married  Merriam  Currier,  and 
hisdaughter  became  the  wife  of  Nicholas  Tracy,  whose 
house  was  what  is  now  the  Public  Library  building — 
a  man  of  great  wealth,  <if  many  estates  on  the  land,  of 
whole  fleets  of  ships  on  the  seas,  and  also  of  unbound- 
ed liberality,  public  spirit  and  jjatriotism.  We  see, 
[  therefore,  how  Colonel  Moses  Titcomb,  himself  a 
I  blacksmith,  with  his  fires  burning  at  the  head  of  the 
;  first  wharf  below  Green  Street,  had  a  use  for  men  ser- 
vants ,and  maid  servants,  and  how  he  could  draw 
funds  for  his  uses  in  war. 

From  the  portrait  of  him,  as  we  have  seen  it,  he 
was  a  very  handsome  man,  large,  stately,  with  broad 
shoulders,  abundant  dark  hair,  full  black  eyes  and  a 
lovely  mouth  ;  he  did  credit  to  the  pretty  Anne 
Cottle,  his  mother,  and  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  and  military  leaders  that  ICsse.x  County  ever 
produced.  He  was  the  best  type  of  those  whom  na- 
ture designs  for  noblemen.  With  every  muscle  devel- 
)  oped  in  the  active  labors  of  his  business,  he  stood, 
towering  above  the  average  man  like  a  Greek  or  Ro- 
man athlete  of  ancient  days.  When  in  bis  military 
carijer,  his  soldiers  needed  amusement,  as  they  tired 
in  the  delays  in  the  siege  of  Lonisbourg,  he  could 
beat  any  man  in  the  regiment  in  pitching  heavy 
quoits,  throw  any  one  in  wrestling,  excel  any  in 
lifting,  and  was  as  fearless  as  he  was  strong.  In  thdt 
war,  under  Gen.  Pi'pperell,  holding  commission  as 
major,  from  bis  own  means,  he  furnished  a  battery  of 
five  forty-two  pounders,  called  Titcomb's  battery. 
'Hutchinson   says:  "  It  did   as  great  execution  as  any 
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battery  in  ilio  inliu-tion  of  iIk'  ^ity  ;  "  and  liis  i-oiuli- 
ness  to  engage  in  the  most  hazardous  part  of  the 
service  "  was  acknowiedired  and  a|)i>huuled."  lie 
returned  from  the  victorious  contest  with  liigh  lion- 
ors,  bringing  as  a  memorial  trophy  the  bomb-shell 
that  now  decorates  the  stone  post  at  the  corner  of 
Middle  and  Independent  Streets.  Later,  in  1755,  he 
was  colonel  of  a.  regiment,  on  the  extreme  right  of 
Gen.  Johnson's  line,  in  the  battle  of  Lake  George. 
As  he  ai>proached  the  enemy's  bre;ist-works,  and  was 
near  thereto,  lor  the  preservation  of  his  men  he  or- 
dered them  to  lie  down,  where  they  were  covered 
from  view  by  the  bushes,  while,  the  better  to  di- 
rect them,  he  stood  behind  a  pine  tree,  an  Indian, 
creeping  across  a  swamp  to  the  rear,  fired  upon  and 
killed  him.  As  his  men  retreated,  bis  body  was  never 
recovered. 

Col.  Tltcomb  was  a  member  of  the  First  Church 
(now  Unitarian),  and  a  close  friend  of  his  paslon 
Rev.  John  Lowell,  who  preached  a  farewell  sermon 
when  the  regiment  left  and  a  funeral  sermon  on  the 
return.  His  language  could  only  be  justified  by 
Col.  Titcomb's  fame  as  a  man  and  a  soldier,  for  be 
spoke  of  his  loss  as  a  national  calamity  which  would 
be  mourned  by  the  whole  country. 

Among  other  military  men  of  the  family  we  may 
not  forget  General  Jonathan  Titcomb,  who  was  also  a 
Christian  soldier — an  elder  in  the  Presliyterian 
Church.  He  was  born  in  1727,  and  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  battle  of  Rhode  Island,  under 
General  Sullivan.  Lafayette  declared  it  the  best- 
fought  battle  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  said 
that  the  ccmduct  of  Generals  Lovell  and  Titcomb, 
commanding  the  Massachusetts  troops,  was  deserving 
of  "high  praise;'' in  fact,  it  was  a  vic;tory  wrung  from 
the  very  jaws  of  defeat.  General  Titcomb  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  that  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  .was  Representative  of  the  first  Legislature  after 
the  evacuation  of  Bostim ;  was  first  naval  officer  of 
this  port ;  and  was  chief  of  the  committee  of  recep- 
tion when  Washington  was  here,  in  17!iO.  His  death 
occurred  in  1817. 

Under  General  Titcomb  in  the  battle  of  Rhode 
Island  was  Major  Enoch,  born  in  1752,  who,  died  in 
1814,  full  of  honors,  for  few  men  were  ever  held  in 
higher  esteem  by  the  town.  He  was  an  exemplary 
Christian — deacon  of  the  First  Presliyterian  Cliurcb, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Second  Presliyterian,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  founders,  almost  its  father;  at  least 
he  was  its  most  liberal  friend;  he  gave  a  thousand 
dollars  towards  building  the  "meeting-house,"  and 
ceased  his  contributions  for  its  support  only  at  bis 
death.  It  wasthrough  him  that  Timothy  Dextergave 
the  bell  that  now  calls  the  people  to  their  weekly 
worship.  As  a  magistrate,  which  he  was  for  many 
years,  it  became  his  duty  to  sentence  Timothy  to  the 
house  of  correction  for  "imbibing"'  too  freely;  Dexter 
rode  to  the  prison  in  his  own  coach,  as  Jonathan 
Plummer,  his  poet,  wrote,  his  hordes  "  cliampiog  their 
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silver  hits.''  His  ^cntence was  soon  remitted  liy  the 
kindly  intervention  of  Esipiire  Enoch,  whom  he  would 
gladly  have  remunerated.  Wlien  the  money  was  de- 
clined, he  gave  it  for  the  bell,  which  was  cast  in  Eng- 
land, with  Timothy's  name  on  the  rim  of  it  as  donor. 
Hon.  Enoch  held  many  positions  of  honor  and  trust. 
He  was  a  member  ol  the  Constitutional  Convention; 
a  Representative  and  a  Senator  in  the  Legislature  for  a 
long  time  ;  and  for  twenty-eight  successive  years  town 
treasurer.  He  declined  fnrllier  elections  only  when 
failing  health  warned  him  of  approaching  dissolution. 
The  profound  respect  of  the  people  for  this  man,  who 
had  served  "  his  day  and  generation"  in  peace  and 
war,  in  church  and  state,  was  indicated  at  his  funeral, 
when  the  head  of  the  funeral  procession  was  at  the 
grave  on  Burying  Hill,  before  the  last  of  the  mourners 
liad  left  the  house  on  ^Market  Street.  He  died  in  181 4, 
aged  sixty-two. 

Hon.  Enoch  was  the  father  of  Francis,  who  married 
Miss  Sallie  D.  Dodd,  of  Salem.  He  was  a  silver- 
smith, learned  bis  trade  of  William  Moulton,  and  was 
a  long  time  in  his  employ.  Francis  was  the  father  of 
seven  children — five  sons  and  two  daughters — all  of 
whom  have  passed  through  "  the  gates  ajar''  and  gone 
to  their  final  rest,  except  Albert  C.  Titcomb,  born  in 
1831,  whom  we  have  chosen  as  the  living  representa- 
tive of  this  family,  and  herewith  present  his   portrait. 

Albert  C.  obtained  the  rudiments  of  a  common- 
school  education  in  his  native  town,  and  was  left  to 
finish  it  by  intercourse  with  the  people  and  by  travels 
and  observations  in  this  "  wide,  wide  world.''  He  was 
one  of  the  pupils  of  blasters  Coolidge,  Caldwell  and 
Read,  who  managed  the  "  monitorial''  school  on  the 
west  end  of  the  Mall,  from  which  he  graduated  to 
begin  life  for  himself  at  fourteen,  in  the  dry-goods 
store  of  Joseph  F.  Toppan  on  State  Street.  After  that 
he  was  clerking  in  Boston,  two  years,  when,  in  1849,  the 
California  gold  fever,  which  carried  off  so  many  of 
our  young  men,  struck  him.  He  sailed  lor  San 
Francisco,  from  this  port,  in  the  brig  "  Charlotte," 
Captain  William  Bartlett,  paying  fifty  dollars  passage 
money  and  working  out  the  remaining  fifty  dollars 
before  the  mast ;  the  voyage  was  around  Cape  Horn, 
and  required  just  six  months.  He  was  an  argo- 
naut seeking  the  golden  fleece.  On  the  2.3il  diiy  of 
July,  1841*,  he  landed  in  a  strange  city  without  money 
and  without  friends  to  hell)  him.  He  remained  in 
California  two  years,  mining  and  clerking  ;  then  he 
sailed  for  Relejo,  Central  America.  Here  he  invested 
his  funds  in  the  hotel  business,  and  in  purchasing 
coffee  and  shipping  the  same  to  San  Francisco.  The 
prospect  of  success  was  good,  as  the  expectation  was 
that  Relejo  would  become  an  important  place;  but 
suddenly  it  was  left  off  "  the  main  road  of  travel"  by 
theopening  of  the  Portof  Virgin  Bay,  which  shortened 
the  distance,  via  Lake  Nicaragua,  by  over  one  hun- 
dred miles.  The  stampede  that  followed  left  Relejo 
desolate,  and  the  investments  Mr.  Titcomb  had  there 
made   worthless.     The   spring    of    1852   found   him 
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twenty  years  old,  at  home,  somewhat  broken  iu 
health,  but  not  subdued  in  spirit. 

His  next  venture  was  in  the  luuchiue-shop  of  the 
Bartlett  Mills,  under  Herbert  A.  Ingrahara,  master 
mechanic,  agreeing  to  work  for  six  months  without 
compensation,  to  learn  a  trade.  At  the  end  of  two 
months  Mr.  John  Balch,  agent  of  the  corporation, 
pleased  with  his  industry  and  skill,  put  his  name 
on  the  pay-roll  at  forty-two  cents  a  day ;  and  when 
his  six  months  had  expired,  he  was  in  a  marhine- 
shop  in  Roxbury  for  one  year;  and  thence  went 
into  the  shop  of  the  Old  Colony  and  Fall  River  Rail- 
road till  1855.  That  ended  his  career  as  a  machin- 
ist. Next  he  was  engaged  for  a  traveling  salesman  with 
Robinson,  Potter  t*i  Co.,  manufacturing  jeweler.^, 
at  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  two  years.  After  that  he 
was  in  the  same  line  of  business  for  himself  in  the 
South  and  West,  with  a  wholesale  and  retail  store, 
for  jewelry  and  fancy  goods,  at  Mobile,  which  he 
regarded  as  his  permanent  residence.  He  did  a  pros- 
perous business,  and  made  many  friends  in  Alabama 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Mobile  Cadets,  which  was 
composed  of  the  elite  of  the  city — the  flower  of 
Southern  chivalry,  ready  for  the  fight  when  the  boom- 
ing shells  on  Sumter's  walls  announced  the  opening 
of  the  Rebellion.  He  had  but  little  time  to  decide 
which  side  he  would  take  ;  nor  did  he  hesitate.  "  I 
am  Northern  born  and  Northern  bred,"  he  said.  "  My 
ancestors  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  every  war  for  American  liberty  hjis  found 
them  in  the  field  ;  I  go  to  my  kindred."  He  ex- 
perienced some  difficulty  in  getting  himself  and  wife 
out  of  the  country,  and  a  property  of  more  than 
twenty  thousand  dolbtrs  was  abandoned  to  confisca- 
tion. Again  he  was  to  begin  the  world  anew  ;  and 
this  time  with  a  debt  of  many  thousands  owed 
in  New  York.  But  he  was  not  appalled.  An  hon- 
est purpose  and  a  brave  heart  remained,  and  they 
carried- him  through.  He  met  his  creditors,  who 
knew  him,  believed  and  trusted  him  ;  and  in  1863  he 
was  re-established  in  the  same  business  in  the  West 
Indies — at  the  Islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Curayoa, 
the  latter  a  tree  |)ort,  so  near  the  coast  as  to  have  a 
large  trade  with  South  America,  which  was  then 
opened  to  him.  His  receipts  were  in  gold,  which 
was  at  a  high  premium  at  home,  and  he  was  soon 
able  to  redeem  his  outstanding  notes.  All  the  de- 
mands of  his  creditors  were  paid  iu  gold.  "  I  took 
your  gold  from  you,"  he  said,  "  and  I  return  your 
gold  to  you  with  the  premium  that  goes  with  it." 
They  receipted  his  bills  and  sent  him  complimentary 
letters,  of  which  he  is  justly  proud,  as  will  be  his 
children  after  him. 

It  is  with  a  degree  of  admiration  that  we  follow  him 
thus  far  in  life;  see  him  a  poor  boy,  steady,  industri- 
ous, honest;  watch  him  working  his  passage  around 
Cape  Horn  ;  seeking  wealth  in  the  golden  sands ; 
overcoming  difficulties  in  Central  America;  resisting 
Rebellion  at  the  South  ;  letrieviug  his  fortunes  in  the 


Wust  Indies;  re-establishing  financial  credit  in  New- 
York  ;  and  trusting  to  his  own  hands,  head  and  heart 
in  making  the  road  to  success  betbre  he  traveled  over 
it.  All  along  he  cherished  his  first  love  for  Califor- 
nia, and  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit  he 
was  away  to  the  State  where  his  hopes  and  affections 
centered.  For  seven  years,  from  1868,  he  was  of  the 
firm  of  Titcomb  &  Williams,  wholesale  dealers  in 
watches,  diamonds  and  jewelry  in  San  Francisco;  and 
after  that  for  twelve  years  he  was  the  sole  proprietor  of 
the  house,  the  business  increasing  till  his  sales  reached 
$250,000  per  annum.  He  became  a  leader  in  his 
trade,  and  was  president  of  the  Wholesale  Jewelry 
Association  of  San  Francisco.  Chiefly  his  business 
was  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  from  the  Mexican  ports 
on  the  south  to  Washington  Territory  on  the  north. 
Over  the  waters  it  reached  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
in  the  interior  it  was  known  as  far  as  Utah,  which  he 
visited  himself,  making  the  acquaintance  of  John  W. 
Young,  son  of  Brigham  Young,  the  late  president  of 
the  Mormons,  and  also  of  H.  B.  Clawson,  the  man- 
ager of  the  great  central  house,  "  Zion's  Co-operative 
Mercantile  Institution." 

He  employed  commercial  travelers  and  peisonally 
visited  the  large  cities.  Since  1849,  Mr.  Titcomb  has 
traveled  forty  times  to  California.  Once  he  went 
around  the  Horn,  six  times  through  Central  America 
and  via  Panama,  and  the  remaining  trips  across  the 
continent  overland  by  rail. 

In  his  business  he  has  visited  nearly  all  the  States 
of  the  Union. 

Twice  has  he  married, — first  to  Miss  Ellen  Graves 
in  1860,  a  lovely  woman  who  bore  him  two  sons,  one 
of  whom  died  early  and  the  other,  William  Graves 
Titcomb,  is  now  employed  in  the  office  of  the  Waltham 
Watch  Company,  Boston.     She  died  in  1882. 

Two  years  later  he  married  Hitta  Louise,  the 
accomplished  daughter  of  Mr.  Amos  C.  Clement,  of 
Plaistow,  New  Hampshire,  by  whom  he  has  one  son, 
Albert  Clement,  and  an  infant  daughter. 

He  is  now  retired  from  active  business,  enjoying 
uis  vacation  in  one  of  the  most  pleasant  homes  on 
High  Street,  formerly  occupied  by  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Morss,  the  well-known  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church. 

He  is  himself,  as  were  his  parents,  of  the  same 
religious  faith,  and  given  to  Christian  benevolence 
and  the  propagation  of  the  truth  as  he  has  received  it. 
While  in  San  Francisco  he  was  one  of  the  rein- 
corporators  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion and  one  of  the  foremost  of  its  friends  in  aiding 
Evangelist  Moody  to  raise  eighty-three  thousand 
dollars  to  free  it  from  debt. 

The  activity  of  his  p;ist  has  unfitted  him  for  a 
life  of  indolence,  and  as  heretofore  he  makes  himself 
of  value  to  the  community  in  which  he  resides. 

He  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  reorganization 
of  the  Newburyport  Veteran  Association. 

At  the  recent  municipal  election  lie  w:vs  elected  by 
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the  largest  majority  as  alderuiau  Irotu  Ward  Four  on 
ILie  Independent  Citizens'  ticket. 

Mr.  Titcomb  is  a  thorough  sportsman,  passionately 
fond  of  his  dog  and  gim  and  the  pleasures  and 
excitement  of  the  eha.'^e. 

In  his  travels  through  the  length  and  breadth  ol 
this  vast  continent  he  has  had  many  and  varied 
opportuuities  to  gratify  this  taste  and  has  killed 
nearly  every  species  of  game  to  be  found  in  America 

To  the  devotees  of  the  gun,  whose  opportunities  for 
bird-shooting  have  been  limited  to  the  waters  of 
this  and  surrounding  parts,  an  abstract  from  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of 
January,  1883,  will  seem  remarkable.  We  quote: — 
"On  Thursday  last  Mr.  A.  C.  Titcomb  bagged  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  ducks  in  one  day  that  were  re- 
trieved, not  including  a  large  number  that  fell  in 
tules  and  were  lost.  This  bag  included  seventy-two 
canvas-backs,  fifty-two  sprigs,  four  mallards  and 
fourteen  teal.  It  is  doubtful  if  Mr.  Titcomb's  record 
has  ever  been  beaten  on  this  coast." 

We  know  of  no  man  better  calculated  to  enjoy 
social  and  domestic  life.  In  the  prime  of  his  days, 
possessed  of  large  means,  active,  public-spirited, 
aciuated  by  Christian  charity,  with  an  open  hand 
and  an  open  heart,  alive  to  the  misfortunes  of  others 
and  the  suflierings  of  friends,  he  attaches  to  himself  all 
within  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness. 

A  cleaner,  gentler  or  more  kindly  nature  never  man 
possessed.  It  is  surprising  that  one  could  have  been 
so  much  about  the  world,  seeing  the  rough  and  dark 
as  well  as  the  light  and  sunny  sides,  and  kept  his 
mind  so  clean  and  his  heart  so  pure  and  childlike. 
Still,  there  is  nothing  weak  or  effeminate  about  him, 
for  in  the  defense  of  an  opinion  or  the  honor  of  a 
friend  he  is  as  bold  as  a  lion.  It  is  true  of  him  that 
"his  flag  is  white  because  'tis  pure,  but  not  because 
his  soul  is  weak." 

With  an  open  countenance  and  a  pleasant  smile,  he 
wears  a  modest  and  unrufiled  demeanor  and  is 
always  the  same,  whatever  events  befall,  ready  for 
every  good  word  and  work. 

With  feminine  delicacy  and  tenderness,  he  is  still 
the  most  manly  of  men.  Large  and  liberal  in  his  views, 
he  exhibits  no  envy  or  jealousy  ;  rejoicing  with  the 
glad,  sympathizing  with  the  sorrowing,  he  is  a  man 
to  be  loved,  one  who  will  sacrifice  for  a  friend  or 
forgive  an  enemy.  He  reminds  us  of  the  words  of 
Whittier  on  Joseph  Sturge  : 

"  The  very  geDtlest  of  all  bunmu  nalures, 
lie  joined  tu  courage  strnag, 
And  love,  oiiU-tretcbiug  unto  all  GoJ's  creatures 
With  stui'iy  hate  of  wrong. 

"  Tender  as  woiiiau  ;  maDliuess  and  nieeknesa 
In  him  were  bO  allied 
That  those  who  judged  hiiu  hy  his  strength  or  weakness, 
Saw  but  a  single  side, 

'*  Men  failed,  betrayed  him  ;  hut  his  zeal  seemed  nourished 
By  failure  and  by  fall  ; 
So  brge  the  faith  in  huinati  kind  he  cherished, 
And  in  Gods  lore  for  all." 


IHlLll'    llEKRY    BIAMPEY.' 

Philip  Henry  Blumpey  is  a  merchant,  and  was  ap- 
[farently  born  at  the  place  he  has  filled  and  dues  now 
occupy,  than  which  there  is  none  more  honorable  or 
more  useful.  There  is  always  a  ruling  class  in  so- 
ciety— in  the  world,  difiering  according  to  the  grade 
of  civilization  reached.  In  a  barbarous  age  it  ia 
the  aristocracy  of  the  soldiers  ;  and  the  point  of  the 
sword  writes  the  law  and  determines  the  sovereignty. 
Next  after  comes  the  aristocracy  of  birth,  and  men 
claim  to  rule  simply  because  they  were  born  ;  above 
that  is  the  aristocracy  of  gold,  and  money  governs. 
To-day  the  merchants — the  men  who  buy  and  sell, 
collect  and  distribute — are  the  most  prominent,  re- 
spectable and  powerful  class.  They  include  not 
alone  the  man  of  the  shop,  but  the  banker,  the  money- 
changers, the  loaners,  the  manufacturers,  the  owners 
of  ships,  the  builders  of  cities  and  the  dealers  in  all 
sorts  of  goods  and  values.  The  occupation  of  the  mer- 
chant is  a  continued  school,  and  hence  in  the  large 
cities  they  are  the  most  distinguished  and  influential 
men  of  the  land.  Congress  may  make  laws,  but  they 
make  Congress — which  is  obedient  to  this  will  ;  an<l 
so  in  the  end  are  the  people,  the  foundation  of  all. 
When,  therefore,  we  say  a  man  is  a  merchant,  we 
say  what  is  most  honorable  to  him  ;  and  so  we  mean 
to  place  it  in  the  case  of  Philip  H.  Blumpey,  who  is 
of  French  origin,  his  father  coming  from  those  bold 
and  sturdy  religionists,  the  Huguenots,  driven  out  of 
France  by  persecutions,  who  have  in  themselves  and 
their  descendants  added  materially  to  the  best  popu- 
lation in  America.  They  are  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  their  names  often  indicating  their  origin. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Bkim)iey,  in  the  island  of 
Guernsey,  in  the  English  Channel,  was  known  as 
Philip  Blauc,  the  surname  being  the  same  as  the  lof- 
tiest peak  of  the  Alps.  When  eleven  years  old  he 
left  his  native  island  for  the  life  of  a  seaman  on  the 
bounding  billows.  Shortly  he  is  seen  on  board  of  an 
English  ship,  where  the  sailors  corrupted  the  name  in 
its  use,  and  ever  since  it  has  been  called  Blumpey. 
The  father  came  to  Newburyport  some  eighty  years 
ago,  a  very  handsome  young  man,  with  black  hair 
and  bright,  penetrating  black  eyes.  He  stood  little 
less  than  six  feet  in  height,  was  strong  and  wiry. 
He  married  Ruth  Rowe,  of  Hampton,  N.  H,,  but 
continued  a  seaman  till  well  along  in  life,  when  he  was 
in  the  employ  of  the  Pipers,  riggers,  on  Brown's  Wharf, 
and  frequently  with  Muses  Brown,  in  the  care  and 
repair  of  his  shipping.     He  died  at  eighty-four  years. 

The  family  lived  at  different  times  on  Pond  Street, 
near  the  hay-scales,  then  standing  to  the  east  of  the 
present  railroad  station,  on  the  corner  of  Birch  and 
Summer  Streets,  and  in  Temple  Street.  Here  they 
were  when,  in  1819,  a  tire  broke  out  in  the  stable 
standing  where  the  present  one  is,  that  swept  away- 
several  buildings,  {including  the    house    where    the 
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Blumpt-ys  lived,  Irora  which  tiie  parents  escaped,  sav- 
ing the  lite  of  their  child,  Philip  H.,  then  an  in- 
fant. Their  little  savings  were  lapped  up  by  the 
llaines,  and  penniless  in  the  world,  it  was  too  late  for 
them  to  recover  their  situation  in  a  day  when  the  ac- 
-cuniulations  of  money  by  hard  work  were  slow. 

JPhilip  H.  Blumpey,  therefore,  started  life  as  the 
c'liild  "of  poor  but  respectable  parents,"  but  destined 
to  overcome  his  accidents  by  persevering  industry  and 
faithfulness  to  duly.  lie  had  the  benefit  of  our  com- 
mon schools,  of  the  teachings  of  Master  Jonathan 
Cooledge,  in  the  We.st  JIale  Ciraramar  School,  and  of 
Master  George  Titcomb  in  the  South  Grammar  School, 
on  School  Street.  He  left  these  institutions,  educa- 
tional and  correctional,  as  most  boys  found  them,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  years,  to  learn  the  art  of  making 
sails  with  Thomas  11.  Boardman.  The  learning  of  a 
trade  was  deemed  a  good  start  in  life.  We  have 
noticed  this  in  the  records  of  old  wills,  where  more 
was  given  to  one  and  less  of  properly  to  another,  as 
they  were  without  a  trade  or  had  learned  one.  They 
believed  with  the  Arabs  that  "  he  who  brings  up  a  son 
without  a  trade,  brings  him  up  to  be  a  thief."  So 
when  Mr.  Hoardman  died,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  it 
was  deemed  so  great  a  misfortune  to  Philip  H.  Blum- 
pey, that  an  old  merchant  sympathetically  asked  him  ; 
"What  will  you  do  now?"  The  lad  had  lost  a 
friend,  but  not  his  courage,  and  replied  :  "There  yet 
remains  some  place  for  me  in  the  world."  His 
proper  place  he  soon  reached.  For  two  years,  or  to 
1830,  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  grocery  store  of  Isaac  H, 
Roardman,  in  Market  Square,  at  the  head  of  Green- 
leaf's  wharf;  and  after  that,  for  eight  years,  he  was 
in  the  grocery  store  of  John  Osgood,  on  the  corner  of 
Liberty  street.  With  the  experience  of  ten  years 
in  1844,  he  commenced  business  for  himself  on  the 
corner  of  State  and  Temple  Streets,  and  there  he  has 
remained  for  forty-four  years,  quietly  earning  annu- 
ally more  than  he  spent,  which  is  the  real  secret  to 
wealth.  Some  people  predicted  evil  to  him,  becau-e 
the  location  was  away  from  the  centre  of  trade. 
They  mistook  the  fact  that  the  man  make.s 
the  place,  not  the  place  the  man.  The 
first  year  his  gro.ss  sales  were  $10,000,  third  year 
^25,000,  and  later,  when  prices  advanced  during  the 
Rebellion,  they  reached  ••?I10,000,  and  the  average  of  the 
wholly  forty-four  years  has  been  ^^40,000,  which  is  a  very 
good  retail  business  out  of  the  large  cities.  His  suc- 
cess lias  been  in  this  :  that  he  was  an  expert  in  thequal- 
ity  of  his  goods,  and  would  sell  only  the  best;  then 
he  so  established  his  integrity  that  his  customers  be- 
lieved they  were  buying  what  he  said  he  was  selling; 
and  their  conlidence  he  has  never  lost.  He  pros- 
pered, therefore,  because  industry  and  fair  dealing 
deserves  to  prosper. 

Hut  this  has  not  been  his  only  business,  or  themost 
profitable.  Twenty-live  years  ago  there  was  scarcely 
a  rich  man  in  the  town  who  had  not  become  so  by 
investments  In  shipping;  and  in   l.^'oo  he  turned  his 


attention  to  navigation,  taking  an  interest  in  the  ship 
"  George  West,"  Robert  Couch,  master  and  part 
owner.  She  sought  a  cotton  freight  in  New  Orleans. 
Captain  Couch  fixed  his  terms  and  laid  up  the  ship 
in  the  Mississijjpi  till  his  liguies  were  reached.  At 
Liverpool  she  was  taken  for  China  on  French 
account,  and  made  a  very  handsome  voyage,  return- 
ing to  England,  where  she  sold  at  a  high 
price,  when  gold  was  at  from  seventy  to 
eighty  per  cent,  premium.  It  was  one  of 
those  rare,  chances  where  the  value  of  the  ship 
is  buried  beneath  her  income.  His  second  venture 
was  with  the  ship  "Josiah  L.  Hale,"  sailing  first 
under  command  of  Edward  L.  Graves,  and  later  un- 
der Capt.  David  P.  Pago,  in  cotton  carrying.  His 
third  was  in  the  ship  "Tennyson,"  which,  returning 
from  India,  loaded  W'ith  jute,  went  down  in  a  storm 
in  the  Indiau  Ocean,  and  Cupt.  Graves  and  his  crew, 
except  four  or  five  men,  were  swallowed  in  the  sea. 
The  saved  floated  on  the  cabin-house  several  days 
without  food  or  water  before  they  were  rescued  by  a 
passing  ship.  Hi.s  next  ship  was  named  "  Whittier," 
for  our  New  England  poet,  Capt.  William 
Swap  in  charge.  She  was  lost  on  a  coral  reef  on  the 
coast  of  China,  in  going  from  one  port  to  another. 
His  last  was  the  ship  "  Nearchus,"  Capt.  Pierce, 
named  for  the  famous  Greek  admiral,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  She  was  soon 
sold,  during  the  Rebellion,  to  a  prominent  lionsc  in 
New  York.  Since  that,  shipping,  bclbre  profitable, 
has  been  ruinous  to  those  engaged  in  it. 

Mr.  Blumpey  has  never  sought  office.  He  has 
declined  flattering  political  oft'ers,  and  confined 
himself  entirely  to  business  or  what  was  allied  to 
it.  He  was  .some  years  a  director  of  the  Merchants' 
Bank,  and  is  now  its  president ;  and  for  thirty  years  he 
has  been  a  trustee  of  the  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank, 
and  a  director  of  the  city  railroad  ever  since  it  was 
built.  In  his  own  business  he  has  acquired  an  estate 
that  satisfies  an  honorable  ambition. 

His  domestic  life  has  been  happy,  for  home  has 
been  his  heaven.  He  is  a  husband  devoted  to  his 
wife,  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  Enoch 
Gerrish  ;  and  no  father  could  be  kinder  or  more 
atTectiouate  than  lie  to  his  daughter  Anna,  who 
jiassed  away  just  as.she  came  to  mature  life,  or  to  his 
only  son,  Philip  Henry,  Jr.,  now  a  partner  with  him 
in  business. 


iii:v.  AUTiiuK  .1.   ri;i;i,iN(i,' 

I'nitt'ii  of  llie  (.'linrih  '\f  Ihc  Iiumnrnlotr  (■oilcc/»()"n,    .W'irhiirijj'Ort. 

The  history  of  the  church  committed  to  his  care 
gives  necessarily  the  best  biography  of  a  true  priest. 
His  best  energies  are  devoted  to  her.  Her  success  is 
but  the  fulfillment  of  his  duty.  The  most  important' 
events  then  in  the  life  of  l\ev.  Arthur  .1.  Peeling,  the 
pastor  of  the  Clinrch  of  the  rmmaculate  Conception, 

'  ]lv  .1li«  K.  A.  O'KoofTe. 
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Newburyport,  have  already  been  recorded  in  the  pre- 
cediiiir  account  of  that  ohurch,  to  whose  interest  the 
best  years  of  his  life  have  been  devoted.  Tlioie  re- 
main now  but  a  tew  events  of  his  personal  history  to 
be  mentioned. 

Descended  from  a  family  which  in  every  way 
possible  had  testilied  its  devotion  to  its  suffering 
mother-land,  particularly  during  the  desperate  attempt 
made  by  the  people  of  Ireland  in  I7'JS  for  self-gov- 
ernment, Key.  Arthur  J.  'feeling  was  born  in  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  the  10th  of  December,  1844,  and  came  to 
this  country  in  the  summer  of  1847.  From  that  time 
until  his  departure  for  college  he  lived  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Boston,  attending  there  the  public 
school — most  of  the  time,  the  Chapman  school,  at 
East  Boston — until  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
then  the  Jesuits'  school,  which  was  at  first  on  Hano- 
ver Street,  Boston,  afterwards  at  the  corner  of  Port- 
land and  Traverse  Streets.  He  remained  there  four 
years,  and  displayed  an  aptitude  for  learning  that  led 
to  his  being  sent  to  the  Lavelle  University  at  (Quebec, 
of  which,  at  that  time,  the  present  Cardinal  Tascher- 
eau  was  director.  During  his  three  years'  stay  at 
that  institution  he  won  for  himself  a  high  rank  in 
scholarship. 

The  time  for  the  choice  of  a  profession  having  ar- 
rived, he  determined — as  those  who  had  long  known 
him  had  always  expected — to  prepare  himself  for  the 
priesthood.  In  September,  18()4,  he  accordingly 
entered  the  Provincial  Seminary  at  Troy,  which  was 
that  year  opened,  being  one  of  a  group  of  ten  from 
the  Boston  diocese.  This  was  the  first  group  that  en- 
tered the  seminan,',  and  of  the  number,  Father  Teel- 
ing  is  now  tlio  only  survivor.  Here,  also,  a.s  at 
Quebec,  he  won  the  esteem  and  affection  of  hi^< 
fellow-students,  not  one  of  whom  was  ever  in  trouble 
or  difficulty  without  being  sure  of  the  sympathy  and, 
if  possible,  the  assistance  of  Arthur  Teeling. 

His  theological  course  completed,  he  was  ordained 
June  6,  1868,  by  Bishop  McFarland,  of  Hartford, 
since  deceased.  His  first  Mass  was  celelirated  the 
following  Sunday  at  East  Boston,  where  his  parents 
then  resided,  after  which  he  was  sent  for  a  few  months 
as  assistant  to  Rev.  Father  Sheridan,  at  that  time 
the  pastor  of  St.Vincenfs  Church,  on  Purchase  Street, 
Boston,  now  pastor  at  Taunton,  Mass.  Toward  the 
close  of  that  year  he  was  sent  as  assistant  to  Rev. 
John  O'Brien,  then  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Church, 
Lowell,  of  whom  he  cherishes  the  mo.st  pleasant 
recollections.  While  in  Lowell,  Father  Teeling,  in 
addition  to  his  other  duties,  was  most  active  in  organ- 
izing a  Temperance  Society,  through  which  much 
good  was  accomplished.  He  remained  there  until  his 
appointment  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Catholic  Church 
at  Newburyport. 

The  state  of  the  church  on  his  arrival  in  this  city, 
in  August,  1871,  and  his  subsequent  course,  have 
already  been  recorded  here,  and  we  need  not  again 
refer  to  them. 


.lust  before  assuming  the  lie^ivy  task  of  freeing  the 
church  entirely  from  del  it  and  consecrating  it  he 
took  quite  an  extended  trip  to  Europe,  Egypt  and  the 
Holy  Land.  He  sailed  from  New  York  early  in 
.\pril,  1878,  going  directly  to  Liverpool,  thence  to 
Paris  and  to  Venice,  whence  he  .mailed  to  Alexandria, 
in  Egypt,  arriving  there  the  :iOth  of  May.  .Vt  Alex- 
andria he  was  joined  by  his  friend.  Rev.  .lohn  Swift, 
of  Troy,  New  York,  who  had  gone  thither  by  way  of 
California  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  they  having  agreed 
at  parting,  six  months  before,  that  they  would  meet 
there  on  that  day.  Together,  they  then  visited  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt;  and  going  thence  to  the  Holy 
Land,  paid  the  homage  of  their  devotions  to  the 
places  rendered  sacred  by  the  life,  sutl'ering,  death 
and  resurrection  of  our  Saviour;  and  only  those  who 
have  listened  to  the  lectures  several  times  since  de- 
livered by  both  gentlemen  on  their  travels  there,  can 
judge  of  the  impression  these  venerated  places  made 
upon  them.  They  then  visited  all  the  principal  cities 
in  Europe,  and  at  Rome  had  an  audience  with  the 
present  Holy  Father,  Pope  Leo  XIII.  They  also 
went  to  the  principal  places  in  the  British  Isles.  Ire- 
land, in  particular,  was  most  extensively  traveled  by 
Father  Teeling,  who  spent  eight  weeks  there,  leaving 
not  one  of  its  counties  unvisited,  and  very  few  of  even 
its  most  unimportant  places,  if  one  might  judge  by 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  every  place  there  that  can 
be  meutioned.  In  a  word,  he  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  its  condition,  the  knowledge  of  which  has 
been  since  made  excellent  use  of  in  connection  with 
the  present  Irish  national  afiairs  in  this  country. 

Father  Teeling's  return  in  November,  1878,  was 
most  enthusiastically  welcomed,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  extract  from  the  Newburyport  Herald, 
dated  Thursday,  November  7,  1878  : 

"A    WARM    WKI.rOMR   TO    t'ATIlEK   TKKI.INU. 

"Cetiniiiiy  Ilit'  most  captious  could  not  find  any  fault  for  lAtk  of 
warmth  or  entliusi  .sni  in  ttie  welcome  extended  to  Fatlier  Teeling  after 
hisisix  rnunttis'  al>sence  in  Europe,  ou  his  return  home,  at  half  past  seven 
on  Wednesday  evening.  Thousands  assembled  at  the  Eastern  Depot, 
and  it  was  with  dijficulty  that  the  police  could  prevent  a  rush  to  greet 
Father  TeeliiiR  as  lie  alij^hted  from  the  tniin,  A  grand  procession  w.is 
then  formed  of  all  the  Catholic  societies  and  prominent  citizens,  all  of 
whom  carried  torches,  making  rpiite  a  display  ;  and  all  alongthe  line  of 
march  they  were  greeted  with  numerous  displays  of  fire-works,  es- 
pecially nifticeable  at  the  headquarters  of  the  various  societies.  At  City 
Hall  the  rush  to  get  in  was  so  great  that  one  or  two  per9(ms  narrowly 
escaped  being  crushed,  but  the  adminible  nianagenient  of  Father  Mc- 
Nulty  prevented  anything  of  this  sort  iu  going  out.  The  exercise  con- 
sistett  in  an  address  of  welcome  tiy  Kev.  ,1,  ,J.  McXulty,  which  was  re- 
sponded (<»  in  a  very  felicitous  stniin  by  Father  Teeling,  ulio  pive  some 
acc'junt  of  his  travels,  particularly  in  the  Holy  Land  and  in  Kome,  where 
he  was  empowered  by  the  Pontiff,  Leo  .\III.,  to  extend  the  Apostolic 
Benediction  to  the  society  at  Newburyport.  He  also  sjvike  of  his  trip 
through  Ireland  in  a  way  that  was  most  entertaining  to  his  hearers.  The 
meeting  then  broke  tip  with  cheers." 

Of  Father  Teeling's  many  duties,  there  is  none  in 
which  he  is  more  interested  than  in  the  proper  in- 
struction of  the  children  of  his  parish.  Convinced 
that  education  without  religion  is  often  but  a  mighty 
weapon  for  evil  in  the  hands  of  those  who,  in  after" 
years,   may   be  strong  to   wield  it  against  God  and 
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at  the  old  distillery,  which  has  come  down  in  the 
family  and  been  oi)erated  by  them  for  a  hundred 
years,  all  that  time  maintaining  the  reputation  of 
producing  the  best  liquor  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  This,  however,  is  partly,  chiefly  we  suppose, 
owing  to  the  water  used  in  distillation.  The  banks 
of  the  .Merrimac,  on  the  south  side,  for  a  long  dis- 
tance, arc  full  of  sprinjis,  the  water  tinctured  by  the 
8ulist«nces  through  which  it  passes;  and  the  well 
furni.sliing  water  is  supplied  by  one  of  those  springs. 
It  is  inexhaustible;  so  much  so  that  a  steam  fire- 
engine  makes  little  impression  on  it.  This  establish- 
ment, cTvering  an  acre  of  land,  with  a  bonded  ware- 
house attached,  is  not  only  a  source  of  wealth  to  its 
proprietors,  but  is  a  valualile  auxiliary  to  the  national 
treasury.  Its  highest  Federal  tax  bill  was  in  187;i, 
when  it  paid  over  $300,000 — more  than  a  thousand 
doll.irsaday  for  every  working  day  of  that  year. 

But  Alexander  Caldwell,  whose  portrait  is  here  given, 
now  sixty-two  years  old,  has  not  conlined  himself  to 
one  line  of  business.  From  his  purse  and  by  his 
personal  influence  he  has  invested  and  generously 
contributed  for  the  public  good — for  the  growth  of 
the  town.  By  him  ships  have  been  built  and  sailed, 
and  most  of  the  corporate  industries  have  found  in 
him  a  stockholder  and  director.  Wc  name  cotton 
manufacturei,  paper  manufactures,  carpet  manufac- 
tures, hat-making,  the  silver-ware  business  and 
others  there  have  been,  or  are,  of  more  or  less  note. 
He  has  been  a  busy  man — twenty-five  years  a  director 
of  the  Ocean  Bmk,  not  for  himself,  but  that  its  op- 
erations might  be  useful  to  young  men  and 
encourage  trade.  His  charities  have  been  large  and 
many.  The  deserving  poor  have  found  in  him  a 
fnend,  and  needy  ones  had  the  benefits  of  his  open 
hand.  He  has  accumulated  a  large  estate.  The  firm 
of  .Mexander  &  (ieorge  .1.  Caldwell  stands  first  on 
the  list  of  tax-payers  in  Newburyport,  and  that  is  but 
a  fraction  of  what  they  |iny  through  the  corporations 
and  by  investments  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city. 
He  has  a  high  personal  character,  unblemished  for 
integrity  in  business,  and  his  kindness,  intelligence, 
and  generosity  give  him  a  wide  popularity. 


<;EOR<iE    MOSTOOMERY,    M.  I>. 

Montgomery  is  a  name  distinguished  in  Knglish, 
Irish  and  .\merican  history.  It  is  a  family  that  ha» 
given  to  the  world  |irofound  scholars,  eminent  states- 
men, brave  warriors,  and  poets  who  have  done  honor 
t')  the  age  in  which  they  lived  and  the  language  in 
which  they  wrote.  Doctor  Montgomery  is  in  the 
same  line  of  descent  with  General  liichard  Mont- 
gomery, who  died  on  that  memorable  night  of  Decem- 
ber .'il.  177.'),  when  he  led  an  attack  at  the  capture ol 
the  city  of  tiuebec,  and  had  victory  within  his  reach, 
as,  with  his  two  aids,  ho  fell  before  the  only  gun 
fired  in  defense  al  the  second  barrier  to  his  progress  into 
the  city.     An  unfortunate  place  that  forgreat  military 


chiefs.  It  was  there  that  the  gallant  Montcalm 
fell  in  17.5'j,  which  lost  an  .Vmerican  empire  to 
France;  there  that  the  brave  tieneral  Wolfe  died  in 
the  hour  of  his  triumph,  and  the  joy  of  England  was 
mingled  with  mourning  at  the  cost  of  her  victory  ;  and 
there  that  Montgomery  died  on  the  day  of  his  country's 
greatest  need  of  his  services,  at  the  opening  of  the 
war  for  independence.  Three  braver  men  seldom,  if 
ever,  led  the  armies  of  their  respective  countries. 

Doctor  (ieorge  Montgomery  was  born  in  Strafford, 
New  Hampshire,  in  ISJU,  and  is  now  in  the  prime  of 
his  days  and  at  the  meridian  of  his  usefulness,  having 
an  extensive  and  lucrative  professional  practice  in 
Newburyport.  He  sprung  from  one  of  the  oldest 
settlers  in  New  Hampshire,  from  the  very  first  at 
Strafford.    The  Montgomerys  went  there  and  built 

I  their  log  cabin  and  cleared  their  farm  in  the  depths 
of  a  wilderness  gloom.  Over  the  ocean  waves  they 
came  to  better  their  fortunes,  seeking  liberty,  polit- 
ical and  spiritual,  under  institutions  of  their  own 
forming,  elective  and  free,  where  the  voice  of  the 
people  should  bo  the  law.  They  made  themselves  a 
home  amid  the  wildest  solitudes  of  nature.    They 

j  felled  the  forests  with  their  own  strong  hands,  their 
trusty  shot-guns  within  reach;  for  the  contest  was 
with  nature  unsubdued  and  the  savage  foe  untamed. 
Their  energy,  persistency  and  courage  were  all  put  to 
the  severest  test.  Theirs  was  the  toil  of  the  field 
and  the  toil  of  battle — the  protection  of  their  crops 
and  the  protection  of  their  hearths  and  home-roofs. 
Men  and  women  shared  common  labors  and  common 
perils;  these,  with  the  hardships  of  climate  and  the 
newness  of  life  upon  a  soil  unbroken  till  then, impress- 
ing and  moulding  them  and  their  children,  made 
them  heroic.  Not  a  State  of  the  Union  has  produced 
a  belter  people  than  New  Hampshire  ;  none  more 
stable  in  opinion  or  more  determined  fur  their  rights. 
This  is  especially  true  of  those  descended  from  the 
Scotch-Irish,  and  the  Montgomerys  are  not  the  least 
among  those  fiimilies. 

Dr.  Montgomery  was  the  son  of  John,  born  on  the 
ancestral  acres,  whcie  had  before  been  bred  men  not 
unknown  to  fame — men  of  science  and  learning,  who 
had  filled  most  of  the  local  or  town  olliccs  and  seen 
service  in  both  branches  of  the  Uegislature.  His 
mother  was  Eliza,  daughter  of  .Toshua  Otis,  and  from 
that  union,  Jlontgomery-Otis,  came  what  might 
have  been  expected  by  hereditary  descent,  a  precocious 
soil,  who,  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  wiis  admitted  to 
the  academy  on  Strallbrd  Kidge.  Thou  and  there  he 
commenced  the  study  of  Latin  under  that  eminent 
preceptor,  Dr.  .\bncr  Ham,  whose  fame  as  a  scholar 
and  teacher  filled  all  the  region  round-about.  Ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  times,  academy  students 
taught  the  public  schools  in  the  towns  within  easy 
distance  during  the  long  vacations  in  the  winter, 
and  thus  we  find  (ieorge  Montgomery,  u  lad  of 
thirteen,   teaching,  and  perhaps  applying   the   rod — 

'  the   entblem  of  authority — in  a   school    of  forty-two 
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pupils,  some  of  them  men  grown,  and  giving  tlio 
utmost  satisfaction  to  all  parties  interested,  so  nuah 
80  that  he  was  retained  for  the  next  year's  aeliool. 

In  the  same  year,  \S'A,  he  cummeaced  Iiis  medical 
studies  with  Doctor  Charles  Palmer,  now  residing  at 
Ipswich.  He  attended  lectures  first  at  the  Bowdoin 
Medical  School,  in  Brunswick,  Maine;  was  one  term 
at  the  .lelt'erson  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia, 
and  graduated  at  Bowdoin  in  Miiy,  lS.'i4.  Immedi- 
ately after  he  further  and  practically  pursued 
his  studies  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
where  he  proved  himself  an  expert  in  surgery,  as  he 
since  has  a  successful  practitioner  of  medicine. 

Then  he  was  lacking  almost  a  year  of  his  majority  ; 
he  was  a  tine-looking  young  man,  above  the  average 
height,  straight,  well-formed,  with  an  open  counte- 
nance, mild  eyts  and  a  blooming  cheek,  flushed  with 
youthful  beauty.  To  his  splendid  physical  develop 
ment  and  an  air  of  intelligence  he  added  an 
irreproachable  moral  character,  which  most  becomes 
a  physician,  who  must  be  the  confidant  of  his  patients  ; 
nor  has  he  lost  these  general  and  essential  ([ualities 
now  at  fifty-three.  Since  that,  hard  labor  has  slightly 
bent  his  form,  which  has  become  heavier,  more  full 
and  bulky  as  the  years  have  gone  by. 

His  first  professional  practice  commenced  at  Gil- 
manton  Iron  Works,  New  Hampshire,  in  18.5.5,  when 
he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  in  partnership  with 
Doctor  Otis  French.  His  popular  manners  and 
success  in  practice  soon  built  up  a  large  business, 
which  he  continued  seventeen  years,  when,  succeeded 
by  Doctor  John  F.  Young,  he  settled  in  Newbury- 
port.  Previously,  however,  fired  by  his  ardent 
patriotism,  he  served  his  country  one  year  during  the 
Rebellion,  with  the  Twelfth  New  Hampshire  Regi- 
ment, in  the  field.  Held  in  esteem  by  hi.s  professional 
brothers,  he  has  received  from  them  marks  of  con- 
fidence and  respect.  In  1S84  he  was  the  delegate 
for  Massachusetts  to  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, which  met  at  Washington,  and  he  is  now  the 
delegate  sent  to  the  International  Medical  Congress, 
which  will  meet  in  Washington  in  September. 

Doctor  Montgomery  has  been  attached  to  other  fra- 
ternal association.s.  He  was  made  a  Free  and  Accepted 
Ma.son  by  Winnipesaukee  Lodge,  at  Alton,  N.  H.,  in 
18t)3,  and  has  been  an  O Jd  Fellow  of  ( iuiiscacunquen 
Lodge,  at  Newburyport,  since  1873. 

In  his  domestic  relations  he  has  been  happy.  He 
has  been  twice  married, — first  to  Miss  Frances  A., 
daughter  of  Hon.  Jonathan  T.  Coffin,  of  Oilmanton, 
N.  H.,  by  whom  he  had  four  children.  She  died  at 
Newburyport,  a  beautiful  lady,  beloved  and  lamented. 
In  1880  he  married  Mrs.  Lydia  Forbes,  who  had 
been  a  teacher  in  the  public  sihooN,  and  was  a  lady 
of  wealth,  known  in  the  church  for  her  devotion  and 
liberality.  Surrounded  with  friends,  in  the  fullness  of 
his  strength,  with  patrons  who  have  absolute  confi- 
dence in  his  skill,  Doctor  Montgomery  apparently  has 
many  years  of  happiness  and  usefulness  before  him. 


IMIWAKI)    I'AVSON    SHAW.' 

Mr.  Shaw  stands  in  llio  front  rank  of  the  business 
men  of  Newburyiiort  to-day.  He  was  born  here  in 
1841,  and  therefore  is  forty-six  years  old,  though 
apiiearing  younger.  He  is  a  fine-looking  man,  well 
formed,  above  medium  height,  with  light  hair  and 
complexion,  sunny  eyes,  a  hopeful  countenance  un- 
ruffled by  cares  or  doubts;  vigorous  and  brave,  he  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  agreeable  gentlemen  to 
be  met  with  in  the  whole  length  of  the  town.  He 
shows  in  his  every  movement  the  celerity  and  strength 
of  the  mind  that  has  place  in  his  material  form.  He 
carries  about  him  a  glow  of  enthusiasm  for  whatever 
he  undertakes  that  would  illuminate  and  move  to 
action  a  whole  town,  unless  it  were  completely  par- 
alyzed or  clean  gone  in  the  decay  of  consumption. 
He  was  named  for  the  celebrated  clergyman  of  Port- 
land, Me.,  whose  eloquence  electrified  a  generation 
gone  by  and  left  his  name  in  all  the  churches.  His 
father  was  Major  Samuel  Shaw,  a  man  of  integrity 
and  piety,  one  of  the  best-known  drivers  of  the  Eastern 
Stage  Company,  which,  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago,  filled  the  place  and  performed  the  uses  of  the 
Eastern  Railroad  to-day.  From  early  boyhood,  as 
long  as  Samuel  Shaw  was  able  to  do  anything,  he  was 
a  "  Knight  of  the  Whip,"  and  so  popular  with  the 
traveling  public  that  when  he  lost  his  stable  by  fire, 
years  after  he  li.ad  retired  i'roni  stage-driving,  old 
friends,  some  of  them  graduates  of  Harvard  College, 
and  other  men  of  means,  who  rode  with  him  long 
years  before,  tendered  him  a  purse  of  money  that 
covered  his  entire  loss.  He  was  major  in  the  militia 
when  General  Lowe  commanded  the  citizen-soldiers 
of  Essex,  and  Colonels  Daniel  Adams  and  Jeremiah 
Colman,  and  Major  David  Emery  were  in  service. 

Edward  P.  Shaw,  his  youngest  son,  of  whom  we 
treat,  was  born  to  him  by  his  third  wife,  Abigail, 
daughter  of  Richard  Bartlett,  who  was  a  brother  of 
Hon.  William,  vulgarly  called  "  the  Jew,"  because  of 
his  great  wealth,  being  a  millionaire  and  at  one  time 
the  richest  man  of  the  State.  When  we  come  to  his 
Bartlett  blood,  we  can  account  for  E.  P.  Shaw's  great 
tact  in  trade  and  his  ability  as  a  business  man.  He 
takes  to  it  as  naturally  as  a  duck  or  Newfoundland 
dog  does  to  the  water. 

After  he  had  been  trained  a  time  in  our  public 
schools,  spent  a  year  under  "Master"  (teorge  Tit- 
comb,  then  a  celebrated  school-teacher,  and  pa.ssed  a 
couple  of  terms  in  the  academy  at  Loudon,  N.  H., 
impatient  of  delays,  he  tried  one  season  at  fishing, 
but  soon  discovered  that  he  knew  more  of  horses  than 
of  sea-going  vessels.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  we 
find  him  mounted  on  a  hack-box,  drawing  the  reins 
over  prancing  steeds,  following  the  occupation  of  his 
father.  The  next  year,  at  fifteen,  he  was  licensed  by 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  as  a  suitable  person  for  the 
business.     At  eighteen  he  owned  his  own  horses  and 
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carriages  and  had  a  hack-stand  at  the  Merrimac 
House,  which  within  a  few  weeks,  he  has  purchased, 
becoming  the  proprietor  of  premises  where  he  began 
business  on  liis  own  account,  where  he  used  the  first 
horses  he  ever  owned,  and  where  he  gave  his  first 
note — minor  as  he  was — for  the  first  carriage  he 
ever  had. 

At  twenty-two  he  made  another  change — l)ought 
out  Lovett's  Boston  E.xpress,  which  he  ran  under  the 
name  of  Shaw's  Koston  Express,  till  he  was  thirty 
years  old.  During  tliis  time  we  remember  one  thing 
concerning  him  which  elevated  hiui  to  our  highest 
esteem.  His  father  had  grown  old,  feeble  and  infirm, 
but,  affectionate  and  dutiful,  the  son  did  not  forget 
his  least  want  or  pleasure  ;  and  may  the  gods  forget 
the  son  who  does  !  He  deserves  to  have  his  eyes 
picked  out  by  the  young  eagles.  Edward  P.  Shaw,  was 
not  of  that  class  ;  mornings,  weather  permitting,  he 
could  be  seen  leading  the  almost  helpless  old  gentle- 
man across  the  street  to  his  office,  and  there  arrang- 
ing for  him  a  seat,  ivhere  he  could  see  the  passing 
peo[)le  and  hear  the  rattling  wheels  of  carriages,  the 
sound  of  which,  reviving  the  memories  of  the  past,  was 
as  sweet  music  in  his  ears.  After  he  made  his  rounds, 
in  attending  to  business,  and  was  to  leave  on  the  cars, 
again  he  could  be  seen  carefully  assisting  his  father 
home.  Such  was  his  love  and  tendcrne.ss  to  his  par- 
ents ;  and  so  long  a-s  God  holds  human  destinies 
in  His  hand,  great  will  be  the  reward  of  s-iich  kind- 
ness. It  was  like  the  man  ;  he  makes  a  little  heaven 
of  home,  and  never  forgets  or  turns  back  on  a  friend. 

It  was  during  his  experiences  as  an  expressman 
that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  .laiiuos  family — 
two  brothers,  farmers,  and  their  Uvo  sisters,  one  of 
whom,  Anna,  inlieriled  the  prc»perty  of  the  others,  and 
became  the  founder  of  the  "  Anna  Jaijues  Hospital," 
the  most  beneficent  institution  in  the  city.  They 
made  him  their  agent  to  sell  the  produce  of  their 
farm  in  Uoston,  and  to  purchase  what  goods  they  re- 
ipiired  ;  and  so  faithful  was  he  in  those  matters  that 
they  dejieiidcd  upon  him  to  invest  their  spare  money 
and  the  dividends  of  stocks  owned.  He  was  their 
trusted  financial  agent,  having  absolute  power  to  act 
on  his  own  judgment,  as  he  would  for  himself.  The 
total  of  his  l)U^<incss  transactions  for  them  exceeded 
a  (piarter  of  a  million  dollars,  runiung,  as  it  did, 
tlirouirh  twenty  years.  So  judicious  was  his  action 
that  never  a  doll.ir  w.as  lost  by  him  ;  and  so  wise  hi» 
investments  that  never  a  dividend  was  passed  on  any 
stock  he  purch:useil.  They  grew  rich,  and  when  the 
bachelor  brothers  died  he  was  appointed  administra- 
tor of  their  estates,  which  were  inlierited  by  the 
maiden  survivor,  Anna,  by  whose  charities  many 
persons  were  benefited,  and  benevolent  and  religious 
institutions  strengtheneil. 

In  1871  Mr.  Shaw  sold  his  express  and  succeeded 
William  H.  Swasey  in  the  firm  of  Sumner,  Swasey 
&  Currier.  This  wius  an  old,  well-e.stiihlished  flour 
»[id   proiluce  house,  doing  a  large  business  at  home, 


having  favorable  connections  in  other  States,  and 
owningshipping  engaged  in  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce. In  1S79  he  purchased  and  became  sole  owner 
of  Commercial  wliarf, — the  jirojierly  with  the  business 
there  centering, — and  was  also  largely  in  real  estate  ; 
owned  dwelling-houRes,  and  liad  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  house  in  which  he  was  born  the  large  block 
called  "  Shaw's  Hall,"  most  of  which  h.as  been  de- 
voted to  the  uses  of  social  organizations,  no  less  than 
nine  such  societies  occupying  it  to-day.  His  own 
residence,  where  he  has  lived  since  1875,  "  Woodland 
Place,"  is  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  the  city  or  couq- 
ty.  It  is  on  elevated  ground,  overlooking  the  town 
and  the  sea,  having  suitable  buildings,  and  covering 
twelve  acres  of  level,  fertile  laud,  devoted  to  flowers, 
vegetables,  and  fruit  to  the  extent  of  over  a  thousand 
trees. 

It  was  in  1875  that  the  silver-mining  fever  broke 
out  in  this  vicinity,  causing  wide-spread  excitement; 
and  possibly,  had  the  location  been  amid  the  craigsof 
the  Rocky  Mountains  or  in  the  river  bottom  of  Cali- 
(ornia,  it  might  have  been  of  enduring  benefit.  In 
connection  with  W.  W.  Chipman,  an  experienced 
miner,  and  Hon.  E.  G.  Kelley,  Mr.  Shaw  purchased 
the  property  since  known  as  the  Merrimac  Silver 
Mine,  with  other  tracts  of  ailjacent  territory, 
Irom  which  they  realized  very  handsomely.  They 
sold  the  Merrimac  mine  to  New  York  parties,  the 
consideration  named  being  the  round  sum  of  one 
million  dollars.  One  hundred  thousand  was  paid  in 
cash.  The  deed,  recorded  in  the  county  registry  at 
Salem,  is  for  the  largest  sum  on  the  records  in  the 
lapse  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  fact  that 
silver  ore  could  be  obtained  in  paying  iiuantilies  was 
as  well  established  as  it  h:is  been  in  nine  out  of  ten 
of  the  "rich  finds"  in  the  Mountain  and  Pacific 
States  of  the  West.  But  very  soon  the  new  operators 
were  short  of  funds,  and  divided  among  themselves. 
Lawsuits  followed,  attachments  were  made,  and 
finally  the  works  were  abandoned  to  the  harpies  of 
law  and  plunder;  and  now  the  buildings,  inaclii- 
nery,  and  filly  tons  of  ore  ready  for  smelting,  are  go- 
ing to  total  destruction. 

In  1881.  and  also  in  1882,  he  was  in  the  Legislature. 
He  had  previously  served  in  the  City  Council,  but  he 
inclined  to  trade  more  than  politics,  and  about  this 
date  he  established  the  l'eo]de's  Line  of  Steamers, 
which  he  has  run  to  good  profit  ever  since.  He  now 
has  three  steamboats — two  connecting  with  llie  rail- 
roads at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  and  one  for  other 
uses.  He  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he  never  owned 
a  sailing  vessel  that  did  not  lose  money,  or  a  steam 
craft  that  did  not  pay  good  dividciuU. 

In  18S4  be  organized  the  Black  Rocks  and  Salisbury. 
Beach  Railroad,  which,  by  steamers,  connects  with 
the  Newburyport  and  Amcsbury  Street  Railroad,  and 
with  other  railroads  running  east,  west  or  south.  This 
beach  road  is  cliielly  owned  by  him  now,  and  he  has 
a  charter  for  its  extension  to  Hampton,  N.  H.,  which 
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will  be  utilized  in  1888,  and  thenre  it  will   iirnliahly 
be  continued  to  Kye  Beach  and  I'ortsinouth. 

Mr.  Shiuv  was  the  first  contractor  with  the  United 
States  government  in  building  the  jetties  at  the  mouth 
ol'  the  Merriniuc  Kiver,  to  deepen  the  water  on  the  bar 
:uid  make  Newhuryport  a  harhor  of  refuge.  The 
work,  not  completed,  is  still  conliimed.  In  1882,  to 
further  this  project,  he  opened  a  quarry  in  the  upper 
ward  of  the  city,  and  has  ijuarried  and  furnished  one 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  stone.  The  preiiaratioii 
for  the  work  required  twenty  thousand  dollar.'?,  and 
two  hundred  men  were  on  the  contract. 

In  18S6  Mr.  Shaw  sold  his  interest  in  tlie  Newhury- 
port and  Amesbury  Railroad  to  parties  in  Boston  and 
Salem,  and  at  once  proposed  to  build  a  similar  road 
to  and  on  Plum  Island,  which  he  has  completed  the 
present  summer.  In  thirty  days  he  built  two  miles 
of  road  on  the  island  with  a  steamboat  pier  extend- 
ing into  the  Murrimac  River,  and  had  the  cars  run- 
ning, remodeled  and  enlarged  the  Plum  Island  Ho- 
tel, reconstructed  the  bridge  and  draw  connecting 
the  island  with  the  mainland,  and  jirepared  for  laying 
the  rails,  three  miles,  to  Market  Square,  to  connect 
vith  the  trains  to  Amesbury.  This  enterjirise  re- 
quired a  capital  of  forty  thousand  dollars  in  cash  and 
forty  thousand  dollars  in  bonds,  of  which  he  holds  one- 
quarter  part,  and  the  whole  commands  a  premium  in 
the  market.  Not  satisfied  with  the  above  as  a  full 
year's  work,  he  purchased  the  Merrimac  House,  in 
this  city,  formerly  called  the  "Wolfe  Tavern,"  in 
honor  of  General  Wolfe,  who  died  in  the  capture  of 
Quebec,  under  whom  was  a  company  from  Newhury- 
port, commanded  by  William  Davenport,  who  was  its 
first  landlord,  which  name  he  has  restored;  put  forty 
men  at  work  to  repair,  repaint  and  refurnish,  and  has 
leased  it  to  Mrs.  J.  C  Pliilbrick  &  Son,  proprietors 
of  the  Farragut  House,  Rye  Beach,  so  popular  in 
years  past. 

.Mr.  Shaw  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  Rep- 
resentative to  the  Legislature  at  the  recent  election, 
and  as  evidence  of  his  great  popularity  he  received 
two  hundred  and  fifty  more  votes  than  any  other 
nominee  of  the  party. 

His  latest  and  most  extensive  business  venture  is 
the  organization  of  the  "Newhuryport  Car  Jlanufac- 
luring  Company,"  with  au  ample  capital  and  a  board 
of  directors,  of  which  he  is  the  president.  He  has 
leased  extensive  property  and  commenced  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings,  and  flcsigns  to  make  this  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  city's  industries. 

We  doubt  if  there  is  a  young  man  in  the  county 
of  Essex  who  can  show  a  better  record  for  enterprise 
and  industry,  and  all  the  time  he  has  moved  about  as 
placid  and  apparently  as  unconcerned  as  though  he 
had  nothing  to  do  and  was  a  simple  ob.server  of  pass- 
ing events.  Be  sure  that  he  has  not  neglected  his 
home  in  his  busy  life,  for  no  man  love.s  his  home  bet- 
ter or  is  more  devoted  to  his  wife  and  children.  He 
has  an  ample  fortune,  ahould  he  retire  to-day,  and 


is  surrounded  by  friends  who  appreciate  him  for  noble 
and  manly  qualities.  Industry  was  horn  in  liini, 
work  is  his  life,  and  improvement  in  what  surrounds 
him  gives  joy  to  his  soul.  Hannah  F,  (jould,  the  poet, 
in  her  famous  "  Epilaph.<,"  said  of  Caleb  Cushing: 
"  Now  he  is  dead  he  will  be  pu.^hing,"  and  these  words 
couM  as  appropriately  apply  to  F.dwanl  I'aysonShaw. 

(  AI'TATN    HENItY  M.  CROSS.' 

Henry  M.  Cross  is  among  the  fnremostof  the  young 
men  of  Newhuryport.  He  was  born  in  Gorham, 
.Maine,  in  1843,  son  of  Doctor  Enoch  (Jro-ss — a  much- 
esteemed  citizen,  and  the  oldest  jiracticing  physician 
in  the  county  of  Essex— rand  his  wife,  Charlotte  Pettin- 
gell,  (laughter  of  Moses  Pettingell,  of  Salisbury,  N.  H. 
The  Crosses  are  of  good  stock  and  have  been  noted  from 
the  days  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  for  their  skill 
and  bravery  as  soldiers.  Originally  from  Ipswich,  the 
great  ancestor  of  the  line  to  which  Henry  M.  Cro.ss 
belongs  settled  ou  the  Ijanks  of  the  Merrimac  River, 
in  Methuen,  and  purchased  his  land  of  the  Indians, 
the  extent  of  the  purchase  being  as  much  as  he  could 
walk  around  in  one  day,  "  from  sun  to  sun."  There 
he  built  his  bouse,  there  his  descendants  have  dwelt 
to  this  day,  and  there,  by  the  old  Cross  ferry.  Dr. 
Enoch,  now  eighty-eight  years  old,  was  born.  He 
removed  to  Newhuryport  when  his  youngest  son, 
Henry  M.,  was  an  infant.  It  is  a,  family  of  remarkable 
longevity,  several  of  them  living  to  the  age  of  ninety 
and  ninety-five  years. 

Henry  M.  Cross  was  well  educated  in  the  schools 
of  Newhuryport,  and  was  one  of  their  best  pupils.  In 
1858,  when  fifteen  years  old,  he  graduated  at  the 
Brown  Latin  School,  prepared  for  college,  and,  in 
1860,  having  pursued  a  higher  course  of  mathematics, 
with  advanced  literary  and  scientific  studies,  he  grad- 
uated from  the  Putnam  High  School.  He  came  from 
school  well  prepared  for  the  study  of  law,  which  he 
had  chosen  for  his  profession,  and  read  for  a  year  and 
more  in  the  offices  of  Hon.  E.  F.  Stone,  recently 
member  of  Congress,  and  Hon.  .lohn  N.  Pike,  judge 
of  the  Police  Court. 

In  the  mean  time  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  had 
burst  forth,  and  in  the  intense  excitement  thereby 
occasioned,  Mr.  Cross,  ardent  in  his  patriotism,  would 
rush  to  the  field  of  battle.  At  first  he  failed  to  pass 
the  examining  board  from  physical  inability.  He 
was  very  youthful  in  appearance,  slim  and  light  in 
weight,  but  he  did  not  perceive  his  inability  to  per- 
form a  soldier's  duty,  anil  upon  the  raising  of  the 
Forty-eighth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Eben  F.  Stone,  he  was  accepted  as  a 
member  of  Captain  Woodward's  company,  which 
was  largely  composed  of  young  men  who  had  been 
pupils  of  the  captain  when  he  was  teacher  of  the  High 
School.  They  were  at  once  ordered  to  the  South,  and 
took  part  in  the  campaign  against  Port  Hudson, 
where  was  seen  some  of  the  hardest  fighting  of  the 
'  By  G»)rge  .?,  L.  Colby. 
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war.  We  say  no  more  than  every  member  of  his 
regiment  will  admit — some  of  them  brave  to  reckless- 
ness— tliat  there  wiis  not  a  braver  soldier  among  them 
than  Henry  M.  Cross.  When  a  call  was  made  for 
volunteers  to  storm  the  rebel  fortifications — a  most 
hazardous  undertaking — he  was  among  the  first  to 
respond.  The  assault  was  disastrous,  and  the  dead 
and  wounded,  including  the  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  Forty-eighth,  covered  the  field  in  front  of  the 
Confederate  works.  Mr.  Cross  had  his  cartridge-bo.K 
shot  away,  but  fortunately  escaped  all  ])ers()nal  in- 
jury. The  regiment  remained  in  the  field  till  the 
surrender  of  Port  Hudson,  beyond  the  lime  of  their 
enlistment,  when  he  returned  home  in  1863.  Im- 
mediately after  he  obtained  a  lieutenant's  commis- 
sion, re-entered  the  service  in  the  Fifty-ninth  Jlas- 
sachusetts  Regiment,  and  went  through  the  entire 
series  of  battles  in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  in 
Virginia,  in  18G4,  from  the  Wilderness  and  the  severe 
fighting  at  Spottsylvania  to  the  battle  on  the  North 
Anna  River,  May  the  24th,  in  which  engagement  he 
was  made  a  prisoner.  That  ended  his  field  service. 
Then  followed  the  hardships,  sufferings  and  dan- 
gers of  the  Confederate  prisons,  lar  worse  than  the 
hazards  of  battles,  extending  over  nine  months. 
First  he  was  shut  up  in  Libby  Prison,  in  Richmond, 
which  was  a  house  of  death  to  so  many  Northern 
soldiers.  They  might  have  written  over  the  door, 
"  Who  enters  here  never  returns."  Thence  he  was 
sent  to  Macon,  then  to  Savannah,  and  finally  taken 
to  Charleston,  S.  C,  with  a  large  number  of  others, 
to  be  put  under  the  fire  of  the  Federal  batteries,  with 
the  expectation  that  this  exposure  would  stop  tl^c 
bombardment  of  the  city.  From  Charleston  he  was 
sent  to  Columbia,  thus  making  the  rounds,  not  as  an 
inspector  of  i>risons,  but  as  a  sufferer  at  every  step. 
While  a  prisoner  he  twice  escaped,  and  was  twice 
recaptured.  Finally  he  was  paroled  and  sent  to  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  in  March,  18(i5,  but  remained  in  the 
Union  army  till  August  of  that  year.  His  army  life 
was  heroic.  He  won  the  commendations  of  every 
commander  under  whom  he  served.  He  was  among 
the  youngest  and  the  best,  soldiers  from  this  State. 

The  war  ended,  and  peace  once  more  smiling  upon 
the  country,  he  returned  to  Newburyport ;  but  not  to 
his  law  books.  He  had  an  inclination  for  trade — a 
taste  for  commercial  affairs;  and  immediately  formed 
a  jiartucrship  with  Mr.  Newman  Hrown,  the  oldest 
dealer  in  coal  in  the  city — giving  what  leisure  time 
he  had  to  the  insurance  business.  In  ISOG  he  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Hon.  Albert  Currier,  of  New- 
buryport. In  18()7  he  accepted  an  engagement  in 
Hartford,  Ct.,  as  a  special  agent  and  adjuster  for  the 
North  .Vnierica?!  Fire  Insurance  Company,  in  which 
position  he  contiinied  two  years.  Then  he  purchased 
the  coal  business  of  Mr.  Newman  Brown,  who  retired ; 
and  selling  the  property  to  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  (Jompany,  became  the  sui)er- 
intciidiMit  ipf  their  luisiiu'ss  at    Newburyport  for   ten 


years.  During  that  time  the  coal  sales  increased 
from  10,000  tons  per  annum  to  80,000,  which  was 
profitable  to  him  and  them.  Desiring  to  have  more 
control  of  his  own  time,  he  resigned,  continuing  the 
same  business  with  Fred.  L.  Atkinson,  till,  outside 
business  continuing  to  increase,  he  retired  altogether 
from  the  trade.  Since  that  he  has  been  engaged  in 
large  corporate  enterprises,  in  land,  lumber  and 
cotton,  at  the  South.  Most  of  his  time  is  now  spent 
on  the  Lower  Mississippi,  at  Arkansas  City,  Ark.,  and 
below.  He  is  connected  with  a  Boston  corporation 
which  has  an  extended  tract  of  land,  some  of  the 
most  valuable  in  the  Southwest,  on  which  timber  is 
being  felled  and  dressed  for  the  markets,  thus  opening 
a  trade  important  to  that  section  of  country.  Having 
visited  most  of  the  Southern  States,  he  feels  assured 
of  their  great  prosperity  in  the  near  future,  from  the 
richness  of  the  soil,  their  mineral  wealth  and  other 
natural  advantages. 

Having  his  residence  in  Newburyport,  this  city  has 
been  pleased,  as  often  as  circumstances  would  jiermit, 
to  avail  herself  of  his  abilities  and  qualifications  for 
public  life.  Seven  years  he  was  a  director  of  the 
Public  Library,  for  which  his  fine  scholarship  and 
extensive  reading  fitted  him.  Five  years  he  served 
in  the  City  Council ;  one  year  an  alderman  and  one 
president  of  the  Common  Council.  Two  years — 
18S.'5-84, — he  was  in  the  Legislature,  actively  partici- 
pating in  the  debates  on  the  most  inifiortant  i|uestions, 
being  a  leading  Democrat,  and  winning  the  confidence 
and  applause  of  all  parties.  The  next  year  he  wits  a 
candidate  for  State  treasurer,  and  after  a  canvass  of 
the  State,  during  which  he  spoke  for  the  Democrats 
in  all  sections  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  ran  more 
than  three  thousand  votes  ahead  of  his  ticket.  His 
friends  hold  him  in  reserve  now  for  the  Congressional 
nomination,  when  an  opportunity  to  elect  him  shall 
appear.  He  has  developed  a  good  degree  of  states- 
manship and  fine  oratorical  powers,  few  men  com- 
manding more  attention  from  an  audience.  He  is 
thoroughly  sound  in  principles,  adhering  to  the  plat- 
forms of  Jefferson,  Madison  and  other  fathers  of  the 
Republic.  He  has  no  tendency  to  Socialism,  which 
is  so  rapidly  pervading  the  country  ;  is  opposed  to  a 
))rotective  tariff';  is  firm  against  all  unnecessary  and 
uncon.stitutional  taxes;  opposes  the  unlawful  inter- 
ference of  the  Federal  Government  with  the  States  ; 
or  of  the  States  with  the  counties  and  towns;  or  of 
the  towns  with  indiviilual  riirhts  an<l  duties. 


ASTHOXY   STICKNKY   .lONES.' 

.\iithoiiy  Stickncy  Jones  was  born  in  Pembroke, 
N.  H.,  July  12,  1802,  the  only  child  of  David  Wheel.er 
Jones,  of  Boston,  and  Marcy  (Stickney)  Jones,  of 
Newburyport.  Mr.  Jones,  the  senior,  was  Welsh  by 
the  blood  of  his  ancient  house,  but  had  been  born  in 
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Concord,  Mass.,  to  which  his  mother  lunl  llcil  from 
contiguity  with  the  English,  then  in  possession  of 
Boston  and  making  lier  residence  their  headquarters. 
After  the  birth  of  lier  son  some  thirty  days,  he  being 
born  July  4.  177(),  the  great  day  in  our  calendar 
when  the  re])ublic  was  declared,  she  returned  to  her 
home  and  was  a<bnitted  to  her  residence  on  Bedford 
."^treet,  which  is  now  owned  by  her  grandson,  Dr- 
Anthony  !?.  Jones.  Originally  a  machine-shop  was 
attached  to  the  rear  of  tlie  dwelling  in  which  Mr. 
■Jones  worked  with  a  relative,  Robert  Turner,  in 
making  cut  nails,  tlien  first  coming  into  use;  and 
here  being  injured  in  lifting  iron,  he  was  ordered  by 
his  physicians  to  Vermont,  whence  he  came  down  to 
Pembroke,  N.  H.,  where  he  married  his  wife,  Marcy 
Stickney,  in  1801.  She  was  in  the  seventh  generation 
from  William  Stickney,  who  emigrated  from  the  parish 
of  Stickney,  nine  miles  from  Hull,  England,  whence 
he  sailed  for  America.  He  was  at  Boston  in  1G38. 
and  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Rowley  in  1639,  of 
whom  Gov.  Winthrop  wrote:  "They  are  godly  men, 
and  most  of  them  of  good  estate."  William  Stickney 
was  a  man  of  property  and  much  influence,  but  of 
little  education. 

William's  second  son  was  Amos,  who  was  the  great- 
great-great-grandfather  of  Dr.  Jones.  He  was  a 
weaver  at  Rowley,  in  the  first  fulling-mill  on  this 
continent,  in  a  town  which,  Winthrop  said,  "exceeds 
all  others  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth."  Later  he 
set  up  his  business  on  the  Parker,  in  Xewbury,  but 
he  owned  land  in  what  is  miw  Newburyport. 

Amos  had  a  son  John,  likewise  a  weaver,  on  the 
Artichoke  River,  where  he  owned  land.  He  was  also 
a  soldier,  defending  Haverhill  against  the  Indians  in 
1708.  He  owned  land  in  Newburyport  near  the 
Smith  brick-yard  and  common  pasture.  John  had 
eight  children,  the  fifth  being  Joseph,  who  is  styled  a 
mariner  and  a  joiner;  owned  a  part  of  Long  (now 
Bartletj  Wharf,  the  lower  side  adjoining  that  of  Ed- 
ward Presbury,  who  was  a  shipwright  living  in  the 
court  on  the  upper  side  of  the  road,  and  was  father-in- 
law  to  Hon.  Jonathan  Greenleaf.  Also  he  sold  five 
acres  of  land  on  High  Street  to  John  Lowell  and  Jona- 
than Jackson,  being  the  same  as  that  on  which  the 
Dexter  and  Johnson  houses  were  built.  He  seems  to 
have  been  wealthy,  as  were  the  Stickneys,  from  the  first. 
Joseph's  eldest  son  was  Anthony,  who  married 
Dorcas,  the  daughter  of  James  Davenport,  whose 
wife  was  Sarah  Franklin,  sister  of  Ben.  Franklin,  the 
statesman  and  philosopher.  We  find  these  Christian 
names,  Anthony  and  Dorcas,  often  in  the  records  of 
the  Stickney  family,  and  now  comes  in  the  surname 
of  Franklin.  This  Anthony  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  high  position.  He  was  a  member  of  what  is 
now  the  Unitarian  Church  ;  was  a  lieutenant  of  a 
Newbury  company  in  the  Stateof  New  York,  fighting 
the  French  and  Indians  in  17.ji5  ;  held  the  same  place 
in  an  alarm  company  of  17.57  ;  was  a  captain  in  the 
expedition  against  Canada,  under  Gen.  Amherst,  in 


17(J(i;  he  was  a  chaise-maker  when  Newbury  was  the 
leading  town  in  that  business  in  the  country ;  later  he 
was  in  Chester,  N.  H.  He  was  a  citizen  of  marked 
ability  and  iiatriotism,  learned  and  wealthy.  From 
his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Surah  Franklin,  the  sister 
of  Ben.  Franklin,  whose  favorite  niece  she  was,  her 
great-grandson.  Dr.  Anthony  S.  Jones,  has  an  en- 
graved likeness  of  the  printer-patriot,  done  in  Paris, 
with  his  autograph  on  the  back-side:  "  For  Dorcas 
Stickney,  of  Xewbury." 

Anthony  Somerby  Stickney,  son  of  Anthony,  last 
named,  was  the  grandfather  of  Dr.  Jones  by  his 
daughter  Marcy.  He  was  a  cooper,  had  a  shop  on 
Long  Wharf  and  a  house  in  which  he  lived  on  Fed- 
eral Street.  He  removed  first  to  Chester,  and  then  to 
Pembroke,  N.  H.  Franklin  thought  much  of  his 
relatives  in  Newburyport,  and  ofteu  visited  and  cor- 
responded with  them.  He  recpiested  Anthony  Somer- 
by Stickney  to  name  his  first  son  for  him,  which,  being 
done,  he  bequeathed  to  him  a  silver  tankard  of  the 
weight  of  sixty  Spanish  dollars,  inscribed:  "  Legacy 
by  will  of  Benjamin  Franklin  to  Benjamin  Franklin 
Stickney."  Anthony  Somerby  Stickney,  by  contract, 
furnished  the  timber  that  was  wrought  into  ihe  hull 
of  the  famous  frigate  "  Constitution,"  a  part  of  it 
coming  from  Bow,  N.  H.,  and  another  part  from  the 
Governor  Dummer  farm,  in  Newbury. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Stickney,  uncle  of  Doctor  A.  S. 
Jones,  was  a  distinguished  man,  though  ])eculiar  in 
his  "  notions."  He  moved  to  Peraliroke,  and  then  to 
Bow,  N.  H.,  where  he  had  a  large  landed  property. 
He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  postmaster  at  Bow, 
was  a  scholar  of  note,  learned  in  mineralogy,  chemis- 
try and  natural  history.  From  New  Hampshire  he 
went  West ;  was  Indian  agent  at  Fort  Wayne,  where 
the  Indians  called  him  their  "  white  father."  He  was 
in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  and  was  complimented 
by  General  Jackson  for  his  bravery.  He  became 
wealthy,  and  in  1802  married  a  daughter  of  General 
Starke,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  told  the  soldiers  at 
the  battle  of  Bennington, — "  We  will  be  victorious 
or  Mollie  Starke  this  day  becomes  a  widow."  By 
Mary  Starke  he  had  five  children,  in  whose  veins  was 
the  blood  of  Franklin  and  Starke  combined.  He 
named  his  two  sons  One  S.  and  Two  S.,  and  his  three 
daughters,  Maryland,  Indiana  and  Louisiana.  He 
believed  in  electricity  more  than  even  his  uncle,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  for  he  held  that  a  man  would  never 
die  if  he  kept  his  animal  electricity  ;  but  as  he  did 
\  die,  though  at  a  great  age,  he  must  have  lost  his  elec- 
tricity. 

Tenacity  to  earth-life  is  one  of  the  ch;iracteri.s- 
tics  of  ihe  ancestors  of  Dr.  Jones.  His  mother  lived 
to  be  ninety  years,  and  many  of  the  family  have 
endured  to  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  years. 
Moses  Stickney,  who  died  at  Jeffrey,  N.  H.,  on  his 
farm,  at  the  foot  of  the  Grand  Monadnock,  in  18.52, 
was  one  hundred  years,  three  months  and  nine  days 
old.     Dr.  Jones  is  now   eighty-six  years,  with  no  ap- 
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parent  cause  of  death  for  years  to  come.  He  was  the 
only  child  of  his  mother,  who  was  a  young  lady  of 
seventeen  years  when  Washington  rode  past  her  resi- 
dence, on  Federal  Street,  in  1790,  and  her  life,  com- 
bined with  her  son's,  exceed  the  life  of  the  Roimblit- 
by  more  than  five  years.  The  utmost  care  w;ui  taken 
with  bis  early  education,  and,  on  the  advice  of  Pro- 
fessor Francis  Brown,  of  Dartmouth  College,  who  was 
a  relative  and  frequent  visitor  of  the  family,  he  was 
put  to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  was  quite 
proficient  in  the  translation,  when  a  mere  child,  at  the 
school  of  that  celebrated  teacher,  Michael  Walsh, 
where  he  was  in  the  same  class  with  Caleb  Cashing. 
Later  he  had  the  benefit  of  instruction  by  another 
well-known  teacher  of  that  day,  "  Master  McPhail." 
He  did  not,  however,  pursue  his  studies  beyond  the 
public  and  private  schools  of  Newburyport,  which 
were  second  to  none  in  the  State.  He  turned  his  at- 
tention chiefly  to  natural  science.  He  was  an  expert 
in  geology,  and  for  years  ProfessorHitchcock,  of  Am- 
herst College,  in  his  survey  of  the  State,  engaged  hi^ 
assistance  on  his  Essex  County  staff.  He  also  had  a 
love  for  astronomy,  and  was  invited  to  join  a  party  of 
scientific  gentlemen,  many  years  ago,  in  their  obser- 
vations of  the  annular  eclipse  of  the  moon,  from  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Green  Mountains.  More  than 
anything  else,  however,  he  devoted  himself  to  chem- 
istry, in  which  he  become  so  proficient  as  to  rank 
with  the  best  iliemists  of  the  country  ;  and  he  kept  u\> 
his  studies  and  investigations  to  a  very  late  perio<i. 
This  fitted  him  for  his  profession  and  business  in  life, 
as  a  druggist  and  apothecary  ;  and  very  early  he  had 
the  honor  of  receiving  a  diploma  from  the  College  of 
Pharmacy,  and  classed  with  the  first  men  in  his  busi- 
ness, as  David  Hensbaw,  Dr.  Lowe  and  Sampson 
Reed,  of  Boston,  who  were  his  fast  friends.  Doctor 
Jones,  in  trade,  first  bought  out  Dr.  Nathaniel  .'^mitli, 
and  had  his  store  opposite  the  "Shambles,"  on  Mar- 
ket Square.  He  moved  from  there  to  the  corner  of 
Slate  and  Es.sex  Streets,  and  then  to  the  corner  of 
State  and  Middle  Streets,  where  he  remained  many 
years,  till  he  retired  in  18.')8,  with  a  competency  of 
this  world's  goods.  It  w:is  in  that  store  that  Oliver 
Putnam  made  his  will,  by  which  the  world  has  the 
Putnam  Free  School.  It  was  afterwards  rewritten  by 
Caleb  Cushing.  Dr.  Jonea  was  a  witness  to  it,  and 
pre.sented  it  to  Probate. 

Dr.  .lones  was  an  active  Free  Ma.son  in  the  times 
that  tried  Masonic  souls,  and  is  to-day  the  oldest 
Free  Mason  in  this  city ;  made  in  St.  Peter's  Lodge 
when  he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  or  in  1823.  He 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  well-known  ''  Declara- 
tion of  the  Free  Masons  of  Boston  and  vicinity,"  is- 
sued in  1831,  and  was  invited  to  the  banijuet  on  the 
semi-centennial  celebration  of  that  dcilaralion,  which 
was  signed  by  fifty-seven  Masons  in  Newburyport,  ot 
which  number  to-day  he  is  the  only  survivor.  Caleb 
Cushing,  Rev.  Dr.  Morse,  Judge  Marston,  Dr.  R.  S. 
Spodonl.Hon.  Eben  Bradbury,  Dr.  Brickett,  William 


Woart,  and  all  the  rest  have  passed  to  the  higher 
degrees  of  the  Supreme  Lodge  above,  and  he  alone 
remains  to  testify  to  what  Masonry  was  in  the  days  of 
the  fathers. 

In  his  early  life  Dr.  Jones  took  an  active  part  itt 
public  aflairs  ;  as  in  the  Fire  Department,  for  which, 
through  Henry  Frothingham,  then  the  representa- 
tive, he  obtained  the  charter  for  its  organization, 
under  which  it  has  acted.  Likewise,  before  he  was 
of  age,  he  obtained  the  signatures  and  forwarded  the 
petition  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Institution  for 
Saving,  designed  to  encourage  the  poor  in  their  small 
accumulations,  it  not  being  foreseen  that  its  de- 
posits would  ever  reach  the  millions.  In  the  same 
way  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Xewburyport 
Insurance  Company.  He  was  ever  ready  to  act  for 
the  public  good,  and  to  seize  upon  any  new  things 
for  the  same  purpose.  He  built  the  first  ice-house  in 
town  ;  and  he  sold  the  first  kerosene  oil,  which  was  as 
much  before  the  whale  oil  and  tallow  candle  as  elec- 
tricity is  before  it,  for  illuminating  purposes.  Fur- 
ther details  might  be  tiresome. 

Trained  by  a  pious  mother,  Dr.  Jones  early  became 
a  member  of  the  church;  and  when  Sunday-schools 
were  instituted  he  was  secretary  of  the  first  organiza- 
tion, at  the  court-hou.se,  that  in  a  very  few  Sundays 
numbered  oversi.x  hundred  members,  and  in  his  class, 
as  pupils,  were  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Lsaac 
Knopp,  who  .soon  after  led  the  anti-slavery  revolution. 
A  similar  school  was  held  in  the  school-house  ot» 
Marlboro'  Street  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  in  which 
he  was  a  teacher,  while  he  was  himself  a  scholar  iii 
Dr.  Spring's  Saturday  evening  Bible  class,  designed 
to  aid  the  general  movement.  At  first  the  family  at- 
tended the  Harris  Street  Church  ;  but  offended  by 
political  preaching  on  Sundays,  though  they  were 
Democrats  as  strong  and  stern  as  Parson  (iiles  him- 
self, they  removed  to  the  Old  South,  and  listened  to 
the  saintly  Dr.  Dana  ;  but  when  the  Whitefield  so- 
ciety was  formed,  from  personal  friendship  for  its 
first  pastor,  the  hite  Kcv.  John  Emerson,  Dr.  Jones 
became  an  earnest  worker  and  liberal  contributor  to 
that   movement. 

He  has  participated  in  most  of  the  religious  and 
charitable  operations  of  the  day,  and  following  the 
example  of  his  mother,  who  was  much  interested 
in  the  Orphans'  Asylum  of  former  times,  has  been 
especially  attentive  to  the  wanLs  of  children,  having 
adopted  or  himself  provided  for  a  large  number  who 
looked  to  him  as  to  a  father.  Thus  heh.as  proved  his 
faith  by  his  works  and  can  see  and  feel  that  he  has 
not  lived  in  vain. 

wn  i.i.v.M   i:lin.\iti>  .iohnso.n.' 
Under  this  head  we  propose  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  ' 
Johnson  family;  an  old  family,  if  any  can  be  called 
such  in  .\merica,  and  one  of  the  best  and  most  sub- 
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8l:iiili:il  ill  tbi'  county  of  Essex.  How  far  back  they 
may  lie  trai\d.  we  know  not.  Maurice  was  a  nioiiibcr 
of  rarliameiil  for  Stamford  in  1523.  Abraham  bad 
three  suns, — Isaac.  Wilbam  and  Edward,  who  came  to 
America  in  16311.  In  that  year  Isaac  was  at  Saleni,  a 
close  frieuii  to  .lohn  Winthrop,  and  ranking  in  the 
cla.-^s  of  \Virilbro|)  in  education  and  weallli.  He  was 
afterwards  anionir  the  settlers  ol  Hoslon.  His  wili, 
Arabella,  was  a  daiigliter  of  the  E.irl  of  Lincoln,  and 
the  .-hij)  in  which  she  cauie  was  naaied  "Arabrlla,"  in 
honor  of  her.  He  was  the  wealtliiest  of  the  founders 
of  Boston. 

Etl ward  was  the  founder  of  Woburn,  and  a  man  ot 
much  ini[iorlaiue  in  the  colony.  He  owned  land  in 
Boston,  which  is  now  the  church-yard  of  King's  Chaji- 
el,  and  he  was  the  first  person  tliere  interred.  He 
was  H  man  of  letters,  author  of  the  "  Wonder- Working 
Providence,''  a  history  of  Xew  England  from  1028-52. 

William  John.son,  from  whom  those  in  New- 
bury sprang,  first  settled  in  Charlestown,  where  he 
married  Elizabeth  Story  :  and  thence  came  to  the 
banks  of  the  Merriniac,  where  he  commenced  ship- 
building near  the  fool  of  Ship  Street,  living  in  what  is 
called  the  Johnson  house,  probably  tlie  oldest  on 
Water  Street.  He  was  the  father  of  Nathaniel,  who 
was  the  father  of  William,  born  in  1671. 

William  married  Martha  Pierce  in  1696.  She  lived 
on  what  is  now  known  as  the  Little  farm,  originally 
the  Spencer  farm,  belonging  to  John  Spencer,  one  of 
the  early  settlers  of  Newbury,  a  man  of  much  wealth 
and  high  character,  who  returned  to  his  English  home, 
conveving  this  farm  to  his  kinsman  Pierce,  the  father 
of  Manha.  His  lands  extended  from  High  Street  to 
the  river,  but  northward  there  was  only  one  house  to 
Ship  Street;  that  was  at  the  foot  of  Lime  Street.  A 
lonely  journey  must  it  have  been  to  young  Johnson 
going  a-wooing  Mirs  Martha,  a  two  miles'  tramp  along 
the  river  and  through  the  woods,  when  darkness  was 
upon  the  earth.  The  Johnsons  and  Pierces  were 
among  the  first  families  of  the  new  town.  To  William 
and  Martha  Johnson  were  born  six  children, — three 
sons  and  three  daughters.  Eleazer,  the  youngest  son, 
was  born  in  1697.  His  eldest  son,  William,  was  a 
clergyman,  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  became  the 
first  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in  West  Newbury; 
and  another  was  Eleazer,  born  in  1720. 

Eleazer  Johnson,  the  son  of  Eleazer,  continuing  the 
ship-building  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac,  was  a 
very  remarkable  man,  energetic,  intelligent  and  the 
strongest  man  in  the  town.  He  could  lift  a  half-ton 
of  iron  with  his  hands,  and  would  carry  timber 
against  three  ordinary  men.  He  was  as  patriotic  as  he 
was  strong,  and  fitted  to  be  the  leader  of  men.  In  the 
exciting  times  just  before  the  Revolution  of  1776  he 
was  to  Newburyport  what  Sam  Adams  was  to  Boston. 
We  have  heard  old  men,  born  before  independence, 
claim  that  the  Revolution  was  started  and  nursed  in 
the  Johnson  ship-yard.  It  is  unquestionably  true, 
and  it  was  on  his  suggestion  and  under  his  leadership 


that  tlie  ship-carpenters,  then  the  most  numerous  class 
ol  workers  in  town,  twice  iiurned  tea— all  they  could  find 
in  town — before  the  "  Mohawks"  mixed  theirs  witli 
the  salt  water  of  Boston  harbor.  He  marched  at  the 
head  of  that  band  of  patriots,  his  broad-axe  upon  his 
I  shoulder,  under  the  blows  from  which  the  oaken  door 
fell  ill.  He  stood  at  the  bead  of  the  "  Sons  of  Liberty  " 
when  by  his  side  was  his  neighbor,  Jonathan  (irt-en- 
I  leaf,  who.se  "  silver  tongue"  fired  the  public  heart, 
while  Rev.  Jonathan  I'arsons,  in  the  "  Old  Soutli  " 
pulpit,  denounced  British  tyranny,  till  the  people  or- 
ganized their  company  for  Bunker  Hill  in  the  broad 
aisle  and  in  front  of  the  communion  table  in  his 
church. 

To  such  a  father,  and  to  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Pierce,  in 
full  sympathy  with  him,  were  born  nine  children,  five 
of  them  sons  of  the  heroic  caste.  Philip,  born  in 
1743,  was  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  later 
vexing  the  enemy  on  board  a  privateer.  William 
Pierce,  master  of  the  "  American  Hero,"  in  the 
French  West  Indies  in  177(1,  hearing  that  the  war  had 
commenced,  loaded  his  vessel  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition and  made  all  haste  to  Boston  with  such  needed 
supplies  for  the  patriots  defending  their  liberties. 
Nicholas  was  in  the  privateer  navy  of  the  country,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  war  was  the  first  man  to  float  the 
"  Stars  and  Stripes  "  over  the  waters  of  the  Thames 
in  Loidon.  Eleazer,  the  third  of  that  name,  com- 
manded a  privatter  during  the  war,  was  captured  by 
a  British  man-of-war,  and  sufi'ered  in  the  infamous 
"  Old  Mill  "  prison.  Joseph,  born  in  1742,  died  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  1775. 

All  of  these  sons  partook  of  the  spirit  of  the  times 
and  of  the  character  of  their  fallier.  They  were 
brought  up  in  the  ship-yard,  swinging  the  axe  in 
their  youth,  and  embarked  on  the  seas,  commanding 
the  sliips  they  sailed.  To  be  the  master  of  a  ship 
then  wai  also  to  be  a  merchant,  for  they  were  the 
buyers  and  sellers  of  their  cargoes  ;  and  most  of 
them,  after  building  ships  and  sailing  ships,  retired  to 
their  own  counting-rooms. 

Joseph,  whose  line  we  are  to  follow,  had  four  chil- 
dren, of  whom  three  were  sons,  and  only  one,  Eleazer 
(the  fourth  Eleazer),  born  in  1773,  had  children.  He 
married  Sarah  Newman  in  1797,  and  she  bore  him 
nine  children.  In  general  character  and  pursuits  he 
was  like  his  ancestors  whom  we  have  described.  He 
was  ashipwright,  then  at  sea,  and  in  the  W'slt  of  1812- 
15  wa.s  captured  and  confined  in  Dartmoor  prison, 
which  80  many  Americans  entered  to  die.  Later  he 
wa.s  a  merchant,  and  finally  president  of  the  Mechan- 
ics' Bank.  He  died  in  1847,  leaving  only  one  son, 
Richard,  born  in  1813,  of  all  his  nine  children,  with 
descendants,  to  continue  the  line  of  his  family. 

Richard  became  a  master  mariner,  and  among  his 
voyages  carried  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  stone  for  the 
foundation  of  Fort  Sumter,  since  so  famous  as  the 
point  at  which  the  inter-State  war  of  1861  commenced. 
Another  fact  will  indicate  the  commercial   difference 
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of  Newburyport  now  and  a  hall-century  ago.  Then 
jships  sailed  direct  to  their  points  of  destination  in  the 
various  nations;  and  they  brought  to  our  wharves 
their  return  cargoes  from  Kurope,  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and,  in  tact,  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  So  it 
happened  that  Richard  .lohuson,  who  commenced 
sea-life  at  sixteen  and  continued  till  he  was  forty, 
was  at  New  Orleans,  London,  and  Havre  in  France, 
before  lie  had  ever  seen  Boston  or  New  York.  He 
married  iMr.-i.  Fannie  B.  Woodbury,  of  Beverly,  in 
1852,  and  died  in  1872,  leaving  two  children, — Caro- 
line Elizabeth  and  William  Richard.  The  last-named, 
born  in  1855,  is  now  the  sole  representative  of  the 
Johnsons  from  Joieph  through  Eleazer  and  Richard. 
We  have  said  that  Captain  Richard  .Johnson  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Woodbury,  of  Beverly.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Bradstreet,  a  very  skillful  and 
popular  physician  at  Newburyport,  who,  two  years 
prior  to  his  settlement  here,  had  served  as  surgeon  on 
the  I'nited  States  sloop-of-war  "  Merriniac,"  com- 
manded by  Captain  Moses  Brown.  This  was  when 
war  was  anticipated  with  France.  In  ISUO  he  entered 
upon  professional  duties,  living  in  the  "Parson  Spring" 
house  on  Titcomb  street,  which  at  that  day  was  an 
elegant  estate,  with  a  large,  beautiful  garden  in  the 
rear.  He  died  in  1828,  from  yellow-fever  taken  from 
a  vessel  when  he  was  acting  as  port  physician, 
and  from  him  it  was  caught  by  a  daughter,  who  also 
«lied  therefrom.  Now  his  grandson,  William  Richard 
Johnson,  the  last  of  the  Johnsons  of  his  family 
line,  is  also  the  last  of  the  Bradstreet  family,  to 
which  his  mother  belongs,  descended  from  Governor 
Simon  Bradstreet :  and  as  Governor  Bradstreet  mar- 
ried Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  Dudley,  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  colony,  our  young  townsman  has  in 
his  veins  the  blood  of  the  Earls  of  Lincoln  mingled 
with  that  of  the  heroic  Johnson,  and  also  oftwo  Govern- 
ors who  ruled  the  colony  for  a  score  of  years.  Anne 
J)udley,  the  wife  of  Governor  Simon  Bradstreet,  was 
the  lirst  American  i)oet.  Hor  works  were  published 
in  London,  and  became  so  popular  that  she  was  styled 
the"  tenth  muse."  She  was  the  mother  of  eight  chil- 
dren, to  whom  she  refers  in  the  following  lines : 

"  I  liuvo  eight  l>ir*l9  hnti'h't  in  tlio  nest, 
l''oiir  cocks  there  were,  und  hens  the  rest ; 
I  nurs't  them  up  witli  pains  and  care, 
For  oust  nur  lalfor  did  I  spare  ; 
Till  at  la-st  llioy  felt  their  wing, 
^Mounted  the  trees  and  learned  to  sing." 

William  R.  Johnson,  whose  portrait  we  present,  was 
horn  in  the  mansion-house  on  High  Street,  adjoin- 
ing what  is  called  the  Dexter  house,  where  "  Lord 
Timothy"  lived  and  held  court.  That  house  was 
built  by  Judge  Charles  .laekson,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts.  By  its  side  is  the  Johnson 
house,  built  by  the  very  distinguished  Judge  John 
I>owell,  from  whom  it  pimsed  to  the  Tiaeys,  who  there 
entertained  the  most  distinguislied  visitors  from 
Europe — Talleyrand,   Louis  Philippe  and    Lafayette 


among  the  number  partaking  of  his  princely 
hospitality.  From  John  Tracy,  Captain  Eleazer 
Johnson  purchased  it  in  1809,  and  has  transmitted 
it.  William  R.  .Fohnson,  the  [iresent  proprietor,  was 
educated  in  our  public  schools;  graduated  at  the 
Putnam,  and  ;is  he  is  of  studious  habits,  is  a  well- 
educated  gentleman.  Having  the  care  of  a  large  estate 
he  has  engaged  less  in  public  affairs  than  he  other- 
wise might  have  done,  but  he  has  not  failed  to  encour- 
age any  business  enterprises  that  would  advance  the 
interests  of  the  city.  He  has  been  in  the  shoe  busi- 
ness, is  a  stockholder  and  director  of  the  Bayley  Hat 
Company,  is  a  director  in  the  Merchants  Bank,  and  a 
trustee  in  the  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank.  He  has 
especially  devoted  himself  to  the  introduction  of 
the  electric  liglits,  and  invested  his  money  that 
the  city  might  have  the  best  street  lights  yet  invented, 
indicating  his  desire  to  keep  step  with  the  progress 
of  the  age.  He  has  served  the  city  two  years  in  the 
Common  Council  and  two  years  as  an  alderman.  He 
has  albo  been  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Ma?onic  fraternity,  was  made  a  Mason  in  St.  .lohn's 
Lodge  in  1S77,  and  has  been  its  Master ;  is  a  member 
of  King  Cyrus  Chajiter,  and  has  been  its  High  Priest ; 
belongs  to  the  Newburyport  Commandery  of  the 
Knights  Templar,  and  has  been  its  Commander. 
Personally  popular  in  his  manners,  liberal  in  opinions, 
devoted  to  his  native  town,  having;  in  himself  the 
strong  will  and  courage  of  the  Johnsons  combined 
with  the  courtly  politeness  of  the  Bradstreets,  he 
apparently  has  a  brilliant  future  before  him. 


(iOV.    .IOS[.\II    li.VliTLETT. 

Gov.  .losiah  Bartlett  was  a  man  of  singular  great- 
ness, goodness  and  simplicity.  His  ancestry  was  hon- 
orable, brave  and  generous.  The  name  Bartlett  in 
England  is  illustrious  and  titled  from  the  conquest 
until  now.  ('ourage,  self-sacrifice  and  generosity, 
with  great  mental  activity,  have  ever  been  character- 
istic traits  of  the  family. 

In  our  Indian  and  colonial  wars,  as  well  as  in  the 
eonllict  to  preserve  the  Massachusetts  charter  by  de- 
posing and  imprisoning  Andros  two  centuries  ago, 
they  have  honorable  mention,  the  only  soldier  going 
alone  from  Newbury  to  Boston  in  the  clarkncss  of  the 
night  being  Samuel  Bartlett,  who  took  part  in  the 
overthrow  of  Andros. 

Josiah  Bartlett  was  born  at  Amesbury,  Massachu- 
setts, November  21,  172!).  He  was  the  fourth  son  of 
Stephen  and  Hannah  Webster  Bartlett,  whose  ances- 
tors came  from  England  to  Newbury,  il.tss..  in  1().34. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  the  study  of  med- 
icine, having  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin. 

After  five  years  of  hard  study  he  commenced  prac- 
ticing at  Kingston,  N.H.,  and  established  a  reputation 
during  the  prevalence  of  angina  maligna  in  1754, 
introducing  treatment  with  Peruvian  bark,  in  oppo- 
sition to  common  usHge. 
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In  17(io,  Dr.  Bartlett  wiis  elected  to  the  Legislature 
of  New  Hiimi)8liire  from  Kingston,  during  the  arbi- 
trary administration  of  the  royalist  Governor,  Went- 
worth.  He  would  not  suliniit  to  the  will  of  a  man 
whose  object,  next  to  self-aggraudi/.ement,  was  the 
subjection  of  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  to  liritish 
tyranny.  Governor  Wentworth  appointed  Dr.  Bartlett 
to  judicial  office,  comuiissioned  him  colonel  of  the 
New  Hampshire  regiment  and  vainly  sought  by  every 
blandishment  of  self-intertst  and  honor  to  attach  him 
to  the  royal  cause,  which  was  still  powerful  in  New 
Hampshire,  as  backed  by  the  haughty  Wentworth. 

The  Governor  dissolved  the  Assembly  he  could  not 
control,  but  the  Commitee  of  Correspondence  addressed 
circulars  to  the  towns,  and  their  delegates  assembled 
at  Exeter  and  elected  Dr.  Bartlettand  John  Pickering 
delegates  to  tlie  first  Continental  Convention  in  1774, 
at  Philadelphia. 

Neither  could  be  spared  at  this  juncture  of  the  New 
Hampshire  conflict.  Dr.  Bartlett's  house,  with  its 
contents,  was  burned,  his  military  and  judicial  com- 
missions revoked  by  Wentworth,  but  in  his  poverty 
he  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  haughty  Governor, 
who  was  soon  after  compelled  to  take  refuge  on  a 
British  man-of-war.  Thus  ended  forever  British  rule 
in  New  Hampshire. 

Then  Bartlett  and  Pickering,  who,  with  Sullivan 
and  Starke,  had  organized  the  minute-men  of  New 
Hampshire,  leaving  their  professions  and  their  fam- 
ilies in  poverty,  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  to 
Philadelphia,  where  they  met  the  Colonial  Congress 
in  1775. 

Before  leaving,  they  had  established  a  patriotic 
colonial  government,  and  framed  a  test  oath  to  ex- 
clude the  Tories. 

In  September,  177.3,  Dr.  Bartlett  took  his  seat  in 
Congress,  and  apjilied  him.'ielf  day  and  night  with 
such  energyas  seriously  to  impair  his  health. 

In  1776  he  was  re-elected,  and  became  the  first 
signer  of  the  Declaratitn  of  Independence.  He  was 
th^  first  called  upon  for  his  vote  and  his  signature. 

Rebellion  against  Great  Britain,  without  an  arms 
factory  or  powder-mil!,  with  the  rich  men  of  our  col- 
onies, many  of  them,  Tories  ;  against  the  most  opulent 
stubborn  and  warlike  nation  in  the  world,  whose 
fleets  had  shorn  France  of  her  colonies,  was  like  the 
leading  a  forlorn  hope,  and  required  the  courage 
of  such  men  as  once  held  the  pass  at  Thermopyhe. 

In  the  autumn  of  1777  the  terror  inspired  by  Bur- 
goyne's  army  called  for  the  utmost  exertions  of  Bart- 
lett, Pickering  and  Starke  to  protect  New  England 
from  hostile  incursions.  Bartlett  rode  everywhere, 
rallying  troops  to  the  support  of  Starke,  with  whom, 
in  his  persecution,  he  deeply  sympathized.  He  had 
secured  the  commission  as  brigadier-general  for  his 
associate,  Whipple,  and  both  were  personally  with 
Starke  at  the  battle  of  Bennington.  The  long  rides 
through  forests  and  over  rough  mountains,  and  the 
swift  gathering  of  this  little  host  which  at  Bennington 
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first  checked  the  power  of  Burgoyne,  would  make  a 
thrilling  volume  The  Congress  of  1778  was  the  last 
in  which  Bartlett  took  part. 

In  1771)  ho  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the 
Court  of  (yommon  Pleas  in  New  Hamnshire;  in  1782 
associate  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  17S8  chief 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
same  year  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that 
secured  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

In  17S9he  was  elected  first  United  States  Senator, 
which  he  declined  ;  he  was  elected  President  of  New 
Hampshire  in  1790  and  first  Governor  under  the  new 
constitution  in  1793. 

In  January,  1794,  he  sent  to  the  Legislature  the 
following  farewell  address  : 

'^  Geiitlrmen  of  the  Letfishiturf^ — After  Iiaving  served  the  public  for  a 
numberuf  years  to  th«  best  of  my  abilities  in  the  various  offlcts  to  which 
I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  appointed,  I  think  it  proper,  before  your 
adjournment,  to  signify  to  you  and  throuRh  you  to  my  fellow-citizens  at 
large,  that  I  now  Irnd  myself  so  far  advanced  in  age,  that  it  will  bo 
expedient  for  me,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  to  retire  from  the  cares 
and  fatigues  of  public  business,  to  the  repose  of  a  private  life,  with  a 
grateful  sense  ot  the  repeated  marks  of  trust  and  confidence  that  my 
feilow-citizeus  have  reposed  in  me,  and  with  my  best  wishes  for  the 
future  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  State." 

Brief  indeed  was  the  repose  of  private  life  so  de- 
sirable to  a  man  so  actively  engaged  in  the  conflicts 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

An  attack  of  paralysis  terminated  the  life  of 
Governor  Bartlett  on  May  19, 1795,  in  the  sixty-sixth 
year  of  his  age. 

Bartlett  performed  at  once  the  work  of  the  scholar, 
eminent  physician,  soldier,  bold  patriot,  organizer  of 
a  new  State,  jurist,  Congressman,  member  of  National 
Naval  Committee,  chief  justice  of  New  Hampshire, 
its  President  and  its  first  Governor.  Fortunate  was 
he  as  the  first  to  give  his  vote  and  signature  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Not  another  American 
name,  unites  all  these  attributes. 

He  succeeded  in  every  department,  and  was 
universally  loved  and  mourned  by  all  who  knew  him. 
As  incorruptible  as  Washington,  progressive  as  Jefier- 
8on,  courageous  as  Starke,  he' was  a  fit  type  of  the  men 
who  sentineled  our  northern  borders  and  lighted  the 
beacon-fires  of  liberty  from  her  mountains  to  the  sea. 

No  royal  Governor  in  wealth  and  capacity  surpassed 
Wentworth  ;  no  patriot  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  sacrificed  more  or  was  more  impoverished 
than  Bartlett  by  the  awful  conflict.  OflVred  honor 
ease  and  affluence  by  Wentworth,  he  left  his  family, 
in  the  wilderness,  and  preferred  death  on  the  scaffold, 
if  need  be,  for  the  rights  of  all  men, — a  hitherto 
unattained  Utopia.  Therefore,  countless  millions  in 
succeeding  ages  will  honor  the  first  signer  of  the 
greatestact  of  man. 

Scarcely  less  grand  than  his  station  among  the 
immortal  signers  is  the  record  of  his  early  life  as  a 
physician. 

He  first  introduced  Peruvian  bark  (quinine)  in  the 
treatment  of  disease  and  first    succesfuUy  stayed  the 
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m  alignnnt  throat  distcmiier,  a  fata!  plague  that  was 
sweeping  all  belnre  it.  He  introduied  the  modern 
treatment  of  fever.^,  and  his  buccessful  experiments 
caused  wide-spread  comment  regarding  the  old- 
fashioned,  horrible  treatment,  which  denied  both  food 
and  cooling  liijuids  in  fevers. 

The  New  Eiighmd  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was 
a  corporate  member,  ibr  mch  daring  innovations  first 
suspended  him  from  membersliip,  but  within  a  year 
elected  him  president. 

The  multitudes  who  have  since  received  the  benefits 
of  modern  treatment,  of  which  he  was  pioneer,  can 
best  appreciate  tlie  courage  and  greatncs  of  these 
discoveries  by  a  humble  country  physician. 

He  achieved  greatness  by  bis  unaided  genius,  while 
the  dignity  and  beauty  of  his  character  softened  the 
asperities  of  the  rugged  contests  in  which  he  was  suc- 
cessfully engaged  during  an  entire  life  devoted  to 
humanity. 

As  brave  as  he  was  tender,  as  loving  as  he  was  dar- 
ing, as  wise  as  he  was  skillful,  in  honor  preferring 
others,  resigning  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  a 
State  he  had  saved,  he  persisted  in  declining  the  office 
of  United  Stales  Senator,  to  which  he  was  immediately 
unanimously  elected,  and  retired  to  jirivate  life  uni- 
versally beloved. 

Contrast  the  simplicity,  courage  and  usefulness  of 
this  great  man  with  the  selfish  ambitions  of  those  who 
usually  make  history — who  have  slaughtered  or  en- 
slaved mankind. 

The  signers  of  the  Declaration  completed  the  great- 
est act  of  man.  From  the  darkness  of  despotism, 
from  the  gloom  of  never-ending  failure  to  realize 
human  aspirations  for  equal  rights,  they  looked  for- 
ward through  this  Declaration,  as  Galileo  through  the 
first  telescope,  to  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  of 
equal  rights  I'or  man.  The  e.xtension  ofsuflrage,  of 
free  schools,  churches,  invention,  have  acconiiilished 
more  since  that  [leriod  for  the  moral,  intellectual  and 
material  advancement  of  man  than  all  previous  history. 

The  substitution  of  a  government  of  choice  is 
rapidly  superseding  governments  of  force,  and  the 
countless  millinns  that  shall  come  after  will  look 
upon  this  act  and  epoch  as  the  dividing  line  between 
these  opposite  forms  of  government,  and  will  honor 
increasingly  the  immortal  signers  of  what  shall  prove 
a  universal  Magna  Charta  to  man. 

Until  recently  Massachusetts  has  taken  little  notice 
of  this,  her  illustrious  son. 

The  first  was  the  gift  to  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  also  to  the  West  Newbury  Church  of 
IJartlett's  honored  ancestors,  of  duplicates  of  the  old 
Liberty  Bell  of  Philadelphia,  that  first  proclaimed 
"  Liberty  throughout  all  the  land,  unto  all  the  inhabi- 
tann  thereof." 

These  bells,  with  his  name  thereon,  were  ca.st  in 
honor  of  .losiah  Itartlett  by  order  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  M.  IJoynton,  she  being  a  great-granddaughter. 


About  two  acres  of  land  in  the  village  of  Amesbury 
is  the  house-lot  where  Bartlett  was  born.  It  has  been 
purchased  in  his  honor  for  a  public  institution.  The 
Bartlelt  Home  lor  Old  Ladies  is  nearly  completed, 
where  the  shields  of  Ma.s.sachusetts  andNew  Hamp- 
shire will  arch  above  his  gentle  features  in  marble, 
decorated  by  the  flag  of  a   republic  he  helped  create. 

A  still  higher  honor  is  the  completion  in  Euroi>e,  at 
an  expense  of  .'?10,000,  of  a  bronze  sta'.ue  presented 
by  Jacob  R.  Huntington,  Esq.,  an  able  and  enter- 
prising man,  the  first  carriage  manufacturer  of  Ames- 
bury,  who  is  himself  descended  from  a  family  illus- 
trious in  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 

Two  were  Continental  generals,  one  Governor  of 
Connecticut  and  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  tlie  list  of  Huntingtons  who  have 
occupied  high  stations,  both  civil  and  military,  is  too 
long  for  insertion  here. 

J.  R.  Huntington's  public  spirit  thus  associates  his 
name  forever  with  that  of  .\mesliury's  greatest  son. 

The  unveiling  of  the  statue  will  take  i)lace  on  July 
4,  1SS8,  in  the  presence  of  the  New  England  Gover- 
nors and  other  distinguished  guests.  The  oration  by 
Hon.  R.  S.  SpofTord,  the  poem  by  John  G.  Whittier, 
will  fittingly  crown  the  greatest  celebration  of  Inde- 
pendence Day  in  the  annals  of  the  ancient,  patriotic 
and  goodly  town  of  Amesbury. 


HOX.  MICA.IAII    LUXT.' 

Hon.  Mieajab  Lunt,  whose  portrait  we  give,  was 
born  in  Newburyport,  April  22,  179G.  He  was  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Henry  Lunt  who  came  from 
England  and  was  one  of  the  original  grantees  in  the 
settlement  of  Newbury,  in  1635,  and  who  died  there 
in  1C()2.  His  grandmother,  wife  of  Abner  Lunt,  of 
Newbury,  was  Mirriam  Coffin,  a  great-great-grand- 
daughter of  Tristram  Coffin,  the  elder  of  that  name. 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Daniel  Giddings,  of 
Ipswich,  Chebacco.  His  father  was  Captain  Micnjah 
Lunt,  of  Newbury,  to  whom  we  might  apply  the  trite 
saying,  "Like  father,  like  son,"  the  same  in  name,  the 
same  in  action,  both  merchant  ship-nuisters,  both 
facing  their  country's  foes  upon  the  seas,  both  mer- 
chants after  retiring  from  the  quarter-deck,  and  both 
eminently  successful  in  their  pursuits  and  lives. 

The  elder  Micajah  was  one  of  the  patriotic  soldiers 
of  the  ill-fated  exjiedition  sailing  from  this  port,  in 
1779,  to  drive  the  English  from  their  lodgment  on 
the  Penobscot  River,  which  ended  in  the  burning  of 
the  American  ships  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  when  he,  with  others,  found  their 
way  back,  on  foot,  through  the  untrodden  wilderness — 
a  journey  of  toil  an<l  sult'ering.  Immediately  after- 
wards we  find  him  on  the  armed  brig  "Pallas," 
warring  upon  British  commerce ;  taking  or  being 
taken,  as  the  chances  of  war  were  ;  now  a  prisoner 
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relciise  i  in  Sj):iiii,  iiii.i  iriw  a  seoiiul  time  ii  prisoner 
in  the  West  Indies,  iind  a  tliirtl  time  t;iken  Jinil  llirnst 
into  an  English  prison  in  New  Yoric,  and  again  on 
the  twenty -gun  ship  "Intrepid,"  carrying  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men,  wliich  brought  a  cargo  of 
ammunition  and  other  military  supplies  from  France 
to  I>altimoro.  Thus  he  devoted  four  years  to  the 
service  of  his  country  in  the  "volunteer  navy" 
(as  the  privateers  really  were)  of  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  vexing  the  enemies  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. 

His  son  Micnjah  was  educated  in  our  common 
schools  and  in  his  father's  counting-room.  lu  1813, 
when  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  in  our  second 
struggle  with  the  "  mother  country,"  a  war  for  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  he  shipped  on  board  the  "  Argus," 
Captain  Parsons,  the  first  letter-of-marque  from  this 
port  in  the  War  of  1812-15,  which  took  three  prizes. 
He  was  also  on  board  the  brig  "  Esse.x,"  of  Newbury- 
port,  of  twelve  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  William 
Nichols,  when  she  captured  the  British  letter-of- 
marque  "  Carrisbrook  Castle,"  of  sixteen  guns,  a  prize 
of  great  value.  At  the  early  age  of  nineteen  years,  in 
1815,  he  was  commander  of  the  brig  "  Olive,"  and 
made  his  first  voyage  to  Nantz,  France.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  to  be  master  of  a  ship  then,  was 
not  alone  to  be  navigator  of  the  ship,  but,  also,  a  mer- 
chant trusted  to  sell  the  cargo  out,  and  purchase  the 
return  cargo.  It  is  the  more  noticeable,  therefore, 
that  such  a  trust  and  so  much  confidence  should  be 
placed  in  a  person  lacking  two  years  of  his  majority, 
but  he  was  found  fully  competent  and  was  successful. 

Micajah  Lunt  was  an  apt  scholar,  was  a  master  as  an 
accountant,  and  was  often  called  upon  by  corpora- 
tions in  which  he  was  interested,  and  individuals,  to 
unravel  and  make  straight  their  puzzling  accounts 
and  records.  He  never  failed  to  improve  an  oppor- 
tunity, at  home  or  abroad,  to  acquire  information 
that  would  qualify  him  lor  all  demands  of  duty.  So 
when  at  Nantz,  finding  it  inconvenient  not  to  be 
able  to  converse  in  the  French,  he  learned  the  lan- 
guage, and  became  an  excellent  French  scholar.  In 
the  same  manner  he  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  countries  he  visited,  the  habits  of 
the  people,  and  especially  the  commercial  possi- 
bilities ;  all  this  he  supplemented  by  extensive  reading, 
and  thereby,  with  his  good  taste,  strong  intellect  and 
retentive  memory,  his  knowledge  of  men  and  ex- 
perience in  the  world,  he  became  one  of  the  best 
citizens,  useful  to  the  public  and  very  interesting  in 
private  life.  As  a  merchant  he  held  a  very  high 
rank  ;  he  was  not  long  at  sea  before  he  acquired  a 
competency  for  a  more  extensive  sphere  of  action  on 
the  land,  and  at  middle  life  had  his  warehouse  and 
his  offices  as  a  ship  merchant  on  Ferry  wharf,  which 
was  also  a  resort  of  ship-masters — retired  or  active — 
seeking  his  valued  advice.  So  great  was  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  his  discernment  andjudgment,  that 
men  were  ready  to  join  him  in  any  business  enter- 


prises, and  so  successful  was  he,  that  ho  was  one  of  a 
half-dozen  men,  the  most  wealthy  citizens  of  Xew- 
buryport. 

He  was  a  man  of  large  public  spirit,  ever  keeping 
in  view  the  interests  of  the  town,  cherishing  a  deep 
love  for  its  pr()si)erity  ;  its  great  industries  found  him 
ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  He  was  one  of 
the  largest  ship-owners  an<l  often  in  vo-itod  with  others 
to  aid  that  business,  ivhich,  prior  to  the  Rebellion,  was 
the  great  one  in  the  town.  He  was  the  foremost  man 
in  the  whaling  company  which,  promised  to  do  for  us 
what  it  did  for  New  Bedford.  When  cotton  manu- 
factures were  introduced,  he  invested  largely  in  them, 
and  for  quarter  of  a  century  was  president  of  the 
Bartlett  Steam  Mills,  a  large  establishment  for  those 
times,  giving  to  it  his  personal  attention.  He  was 
for  twenty  years  president  of  the  Merchants'  Bank ; 
and  for  some  ten  years  i)resident  of  the  Savings 
Institution,  holding  millions  as  deposits  He  was  an 
early  director  of  the  Eastern  Railroad,  in  which  New- 
buryport  held  much  stock.  For  twenty  years  he  was 
president  of  the  Marine  Society,  an  institution  for  the 
special  benefit  of  sea  captains  and  their  families,  and 
donated  two  thousand  dollars  to  its  treasury.  So  he 
was  called  many  times  to  oflices  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility in  corporations  in  Newburyport  and  other 
towns.  For  politics  he  evinced  no  ambition,  but  h  e 
served  one  year  in  the  Legislature  as  Senator  for 
Essex  County,  almost  against  his  wish,  and  declined 
a  re-election.  Still  he  was  a  firmly  pronounced  Whig 
in  the  days  of  that  party,  but  always  conservative. 
In  religion  he  was  liberal — an  active  and  generous 
supporter  of  the  Unitarian  Church. 

He  was  twice  married — to  Hannah  Gyles  Mulli- 
ken,  daughter  of  Samuel  Mulliken,  in  1826,  who 
died  in  1829  without  children;  and  again  in  1831  to 
Mary  Johnson  Coffin,  daughter  of  Edmund  Coffin,  of 
Newbury,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Tristram  Coffin,  in 
the  same  degree  as  her  husband.  She  survived  him 
until  June  19,  1878. 

They  had  seven  children,  of  whom  only  two  sur- 
vived him — Edmund  Sydney  Lunt,  of  New  York,  and 
Mary  Coffin,  wife  of  E.  O.  Shepard,  of  Boston,  the 
well-known  lawyer. 

Micajah  Lunt  always  resided  in  Newburyport,  and 
from  1838  dwelt  in  the  residence  on  High  Street, 
built  by  Judge  Edward  St.  Loe  Livermore,  father  of 
Harriet  Livermore,  and  there  passed  most  happily  the 
later  days  of  a  well-spent  and  beautifully  rounded 
life,  surrounded  by  those  he  loved  and  who  loved  him, 
and  there  he  died  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  Janu- 
ary 8,  1874. 

At  his  burial  service  Rev.  T.  B.  Fox,  his  former 
pastor  and  close  friend,  said  "  the  best  tribute  to  him 
is  his  remembered  life,  which  for  three-score  and  more 
years  has  been  his  daily  eulogy.  His  thorough 
honesty  in  thought,  affection,  word  and  deed  made 
him  a  true  man  in  all  relations.  He  left  no  shadow 
or  stain  on  his  memory." 
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CHAPTEB   CXLVII. 

WEST  NEWBURY. 

BY  WILLIAM  T.   DAVIS. 

It  is  not  proposed  in  the  following  sketch  of  West 
JNiewbury  to  go  farther  back  than  the  incorporation  of 
the  town,  except  in  such  particulars  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  show  the  causes  which  led  to  it.  Unlike  that 
tendency  to  centralization  which,  in  later  times,  has 
characterized  our  people,  in  the  early  days  of  Massa- 
chusetts towns,  when  farming  interests  were  predom- 
inant, and  the  possession  of  lands  w.is  eagerly  soughti 
the  tendency  of  new  settlements  was  to  scatter  over 
available  territory,  and  here  and  there  to  build  up 
new  communities,  too  far  from  their  municipal  centre 
to  be  long  contented  with  old  municipal  ties.  As 
Massachusetts  has  been  gradually  throwing  oft"  its 
agricultural  garb  and  iwsuming  the  character  of  a  trad- 
ing and  manufacturing  commonwealth,  the  tendency 
to  centralization  has  increased,  until  many  of  the 
small  farming  townships  are  losing  their  population 
and  suffering  a  depreciation  of  their  estates,  which  is 
only  in  a  few  instances  checked  by  an  overflow,  from 
larger  cities  and  towns,  of  men  of  culture  and  wealth, 
seeking  places  of  health  and  retirement,  during  at  least 
the  warmer  months  of  the  year. 

In  the  tendency  of  a  population  to  spread  itself 
over  a  large  territory,  the  old  town  of  Newbury  fur- 
nished no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  many 
hillsides  and  valleys,  with  which  the  western  section 
of  Newbury  abounded,  with  their  stately  landscapes 
and  sunny  slopes,  soon  tem))tcd  the  settlers  to  seek 
among  them  their  permanent  homes.  Pipe-Stave, 
Archelus,  Long,  Crane-Neck,  Meeting-House  and  Ind- 
ian Hills,  had  at  an  early  date  attracted  about  them  a 
population  not  far  inferior  to  that  of  tlie  original  set- 
tlement. .\s  early  as  1085  these  remote  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Newbury,  began  to  feel  inconveniences 
which  demanded  some  action  for  their  relief  On  the 
10th  of  March  in  that  year  they  presented  the  follow- 
ing petition  to  the  town  of  Newbury  : 

*'  Tlio  humblG  roquest  of  souio  of  tlio  tnliabitante  of  thiB  town  ticBire 
ami  iiitrcat  tliut  you  would  bo  pleaBoil  to  pmnt  us  jour  consent,  uppro- 
bition  luxl  tL>4.<.iBtiiii(-u  in  gutting  Konie  tu-lp  in  llm  ministry  lunongiit  ur, 
by  roiihon  ttuit  woiloo  live  soo  remote  from  tbe  niean!*,  great  part  of  ni*, 
that  wo  cannot,  with  any  comfort  or  convenience,  conio  to  tliu  pnl>1ick 
wornhipuf  tJod  ;  neither  can  our  families  bo  brouglit  up  under  the 
means  of  grace,  as  christians  ougtit  to  l>ee,  and  whicli  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary unto  salvation ;  therefore,  wo  will  humbly  crave  your  loving  com- 
plianco  with  us  in  this,  our  reqiu'st." 

This  was  the  first  movement  in  the  direction  of  the 
formation  of  a  new  parish,  but  the  records  of  the 
town  are  silent  as  to  any  action  taken  on  the  petition. 
In  1G88,  however,  a  meeting-house  apjicars  to  have 
been  built  at  the  Plains  by  the  people  of  the  West 
District,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  old  parish  of 
Newbury.  This  house  was  thirty  feet  s(]uaro  and  was 
built  at  the  charge  of  sixteen  pcr.sons.  It  has  been 
thought  by  some  that  this  meeting-house  was  built  in 
168G,  but  the  following  extract  from  the  will  of  Jo- 


seph Moring,  a  soldier,  dated  November  .5, 1G88,  seems 
to  be  conclusive  that  at  that  date  the  house  had  not 
been  erected :  "  I  give  to  the  new  town  in  Newbury 
twenty  pounds  to  help  build  a  meeting-house,  if  they 
do  build  one;  if  they  do  not  build  one,  then  I  give 
twenty  iioiinds  toward  a  building  or  repairing  the 
meeting-house  now  standing  in  Newbury.''  ,\gain,in 
February,  1090,  the  people  of  that  district  asked  the 
town  to  make  some  provision  for  a  minister  amongst 
them.  The  committee  of  the  town  to  whom  the  re- 
quest was  referred,  reported  "  that  considering  the 
times  as  troublesome  and  the  town  being  so  much 
behind  with  Mr.  Hithardson's  salary,  the  farmers  and 
the  neck  men  being  under  greater  disadvantages  upon 
many  accounts,  do  desire  and  expect,  if  such  a  thing 
be  granted,  that  they  should  have  the  same  privilege 
to  provide  for  themselves,  which  we  think  cannot 
conduce  to  |)eace,  therefore  desire  the  new  towne  to 
rest  satisfied  for  the  present.'" 

At  a  town-meeting  held  on  the  11th  of  the  following 
month  "  fifteen  men  belonging  to  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  after  stating  that  it  was  well  known  how  far 
they  had  proceeded  as  to  a  meeting-house,  left  two 
propositions  with  the  town,  one  that  the  town  would 
agree  to  support  two  ministers,  so  that  one  could 
preach  at  the  west  meeting-house,  or  that  the  town 
would  consent  to  have  the  ministry  amongst  them 
upon  their  own  charge,  and  that  the  town  would  lov- 
ingly agree  upon  a  dividing  line  between  them,  that 
so  they  might  know  what  families  may  now  belong  to 
the  west  meeting-house." 

No  action  appears  to  have  been  taken  on  these 
propositions,  and  steps  were  taken  by  the  jiarish  to 
settle  a  minister  without  further  delay.  When  this 
movement  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  town,  it  was 
voted  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  14th  of  .Inly,  1G91, 
"  that  understanding  that  several  of  the  inhabitants 
of  new  towne  arc  about  calling  Mr.  (Edward)  Tomp- 
son  to  be  their  minister,  the  towne  do  manifest  their 
dislike  against  it,  or  against  any  other  minister  whom 
they  should  call,  until  ye  church  and  towne  are  agreed 
upon  it,  looking  upon  such  a  thing  to  be  an  intrusion 
upon  yc  church  and  towne." 

In  October  of  the  same  year  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  General  Court  by  the  west  end  peoi)lo 
"  to  be  established  a  people  by  themselves  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  ministry  among  them,"  and  in 
December  the  town  voted  against  the  grant  of  the 
petition  and  chosen  committee  to  oppose  it  before  the 
General  Court.  -\s  may  be  supposed,  such  a  disagree- 
ment could  not  long  exist  without  arousing  ill  l"eel- 
ings  on  both  sides.  So  great  an  excitement  prevailed 
in  consetiuence  of  the  action  of  the  town,  that  great 
bitterness  of  spirit  was  aroused,  and  Joseph  IJaylcy, 
one  of  the  west  end  men,  was  indicted  for  calling  the 
committee  appointed  to  consider  their  petition  devils 
incarnate.  It  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  occa- 
sion where  a  religious  quarrel  proved  to  be  the  most 
unrelenting  and  severe. 
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Thefirst  sign  of  yielding  on  the  part  of  Newbury  was 
exhibited  at  a  met-tinir  hebl  on  theilOlh  of  neconiber, 
l(»i)2,  when  a  oomniittoewas  ehoseii  "to  enquire  after  a 
suitable  person  to  preach  to  the  west  end  and  to  keep 
school/'  On  the  12th  of  May,  161*3,  the  town  voted 
*'  that  Mr,  John  Clarke  be  called  to  assist  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson (the  Newbury  minister)  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry  at  the  west  end  of  the  towne,  to  preach  to 
them  one  year  in  order  to  farther  settlement  and  also 
to  keep  a  grammar  school." 

The  town,  in  their  remonstrance  against  the  peti- 
tion of  the  west  end  people,  said : 

**  That  ft  long  differenco  has  existed  between  the  jwoplo  of  Newbury 
anil  those  in  the  west  end  of  the  town  nliont  calling  a  ininiHter,  that  the 
west  end  people  hud  cuUed  Mr.  Edward  Tonison  to  preaeh  to  them  with- 
out ncquaiuliiig  the  minister,  church  or  towne  with  their  proceedings  in 
that  atVuir,  the  which,  wlien  our  town  did  understand  that  they  were 
abi>ut  to  bring  him  into  town,  the  town  beingnicttoci'nsiderof  it  by  their 
vote,  did  declare  that  they  wer«  agsdnst  his  coming,  or  any  other,  nntil 
the  church  and  town  were  agreed  ;  yet  they  persisted  in  their  design, 
and  brought  him  in,  and  when  he  was  come  iu  our  minister  warned 
him  to  forbear  preaching  tili  the  cliurch  and  towne  were  agreed  ;  yet  he 
presumed  to  set  up  a  lecture  and  preach  without  any  allowance  of  min- 
isters, church  or  town,  which,  when  the  church  did  understand,  they 
did  call  him  to  account,  and  declared  their  dislikeof  his  irregular  pro- 
ceeding, yet  he  hath  persisted  in  tliese  irregidarities  to  the  great  disturb- 
ance of  our  psace,  and  since,  upon  the  request  of  severull  of  the  inhab- 
it;int3  of  the  west  end  of  our  towne,  called  another  mini^te^,  Mr. 
John  Clark,  who  hath  accepted  of  -the  call,  and  yet  there  are  soverall 
who  refuse  to  accept  of  him,  pretending  they  are  bound  to  said  Tonison, 
which  agreement  tliey  made  when  the  rest  of  their  neighbors  were 
about  to  make  application  to  the  town,  which  w;is  since  the  late  law  was 
uiade  to  direct  the  town  to  call  the  minister.'* 

The  west  end  people,  in  their  reply,  requested 

•*  the  governor  and  council  to  pity  and  help  them,  to  ease  them  of  a 
heavy  burden  of  travel  on  God'a  day.  We  liave  been  (they  said)  en- 
deavoring above  these  five  years  to  have  the  puhlick  worship  of  God  es- 
tablished among  us  oa  the  Lord's  day  for  reasons  such  as  these:  The 
bulk  of  \is  live  four  miles  from  the  onld  meetiug-house,  some  six  or 
seven.  Our  number  is  about  three  hundred.  Few  of  us  have  horses, 
and  if  we  could  get  down  to  the  ould  meeting-house,  it  is  impossible  it 
should  receive  us  with  them,  so  that  many  lay  out  of  doors,  the  house  is 
so  little.  Some  of  us  have  groaned  under  this  bnrden  this  thirty  years, 
some  grown  old,  some  sickly,  and,  although  we  were  favored  with  the 
liberty  granted  by  King  James  the  second,  and  had  erected  an  honse  to 
the  worship  of  God  on  our  own  cost  and  charge,  and  acquainted  the  two 
nest  Justices  with  our  intent  before  we  built  the  said  house,  a  cummiltee 
of  five  were  appointed  to  come  on  the  place  ;  but  before  they  had  fin- 
ished tlieir  work  the  Governor  arrived,  which  caused  them  to  desist. 
We  complained  to  the  Governor,  who  granted  ua  a  protection  from  pay- 
ing to  the  ould  meeting-house,  then  countermanded  it.  The  town  had 
a  meeting— they  intend  to  delude  us  by  granting  the  help  of  a  school- 
master at  sometimes  for  one  yeare.  We  believe  our  neighbors  would  be 
glad  to  see  ua  quite  tired  out.  We  beg  the  honorable  court  to  establish 
peace  among  us,  a  rational  dividing  line." 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1693, 

"  the  towne  gave  in  theyr  votes  for  the  choyce  of  a  minister  for  the 
west  end  of  the  towne  in  order  to  a  full  settlement  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  and  Ur.  John  Clarice  waa  tlieu  chosen  and  not  one  vote  against 
him." 

Against  this  vote  twenty-five  persons  of  the  west 
end  entered  their  protest  on  the  ground  that  they  al- 
ready had  a  minister.  In  February,  1(J94,  twenty 
pounds  in  money  and  fifty  pounds  in  grain  was  voted 
by  the  town  to  Mr.  Clark,  but  Mr.  Clark  detlined, 
and  Mr.  Christopher  Toppan  was  invited  in  his  place. 
Mr.  Toppan  agreed  to  preach  for  a  year,  and  the  town 


voted  to  give   liini   loity   pounds  in   iiioney  and  four 
contributions  annually. 

On  thetUstof  Docenil)cr,  lfill-1,  another  concession  was 
nia<lo  by  the  town,  and  a  committee  of  five  was  chosen 
to  "draw  up  articles  and  proposals  in  order  to  setting  off 
part  of  the  west  end  of  the  towne  as  a  separate  parish," 
and  on  the  18th  of  December,  l()9o,  five  acresof  land  on 
the  east  side  of  Artichoke  River  and  one  acre  of  land 
near  the  west  meeting-house  were  granted  to  the  west 
inhabitants  when  they  saw  cause  to  remove  the  meet- 
ing-house to  the  place  sjieeilied  by  the  town.  The 
final  result  of  the  long  controversy  was  that,  October 
26,  1698,  a  church  was  gathered  and  another  meeting- 
house built  at  Pipe-Stave  Hill,  and  November  10th 
Samuel  Belcher  was  ordained  as  its  minister.  Thus 
the  first  step  was  taken  whicli,  more  than  a  hundred 
years  later,  led  to  the  formation  of  a  new  town. 
What  became  of  the  old  meeting-house  on  the 
"  plain,"  a  locality  now  within  the  limits  of  the  city 
of  Newburyport,  is  doubtful.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  sold,  and  that  the  tradition  that 
it  was  used  as  a  barn  is  correct.  Until  January  28, 
1824,  this  parish  was  called  the  Second  Parish  of  New- 
bury ;  but  at  that  date,  five  years  alter  tne  incorpora- 
tion of  West  Newbury,  its  name  was  changed  by  an 
act  of  the  General  Court  to  the  First  Parish  of  West 
Newbury. 

Mr.  Belcher  was  born  in  Ipswich  in  1()38,  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1659.  He  served  until  1714, 
when  he  removed  to  Ipswich,  where  he  died  the  fol- 
lowing March. 

John  Tufts  was  ordained  June  30, 1714,  and  served 
until  his  dismission,  in  1738.  He  was  a  native  of 
Medford,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  iu  1708,  and  died  in 
Amesbury  in  August,  1750. 

Thomas  Barnard,  born  in  Boston  in  1716,  and  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  in  1732,  followed  August  31, 
1739,  and  served  until  January  15,  1751.  He  after- 
wards practiced  law  for  a  short  time,  and  was  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  General  Court  of  Newbury  in  1755. 
He  was  finally  again  settled  in  the  mini.stry  in  Salem, 
and  there  died  August  15,  1776. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1751,  Moses  Hale  was 
ordained,  and  served  until  his  death,  January  15, 
1779.  He  was  nephew  of  Rev.  Moses  Hale,  of  the 
By  field  Church,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1734. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1782,  True  Kimball  was 
ordained.  He  was  born  in  Plaistow,  N.  H.,  January 
28,  1757,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1778.  His 
ministry  continued  until  April  4,  1797. 

Samuel  Tombe,  a  native  of  Salem,  N.  Y.,  followed, 
and  served  seven  years.  His  successor,  Ebenezer 
Hubbard,  a  native  of  Marblehead,  and  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  in  1805,  was  ordained  May  11,  1809,  and 
served  until  October  16,  1811. 

Gilbert  T.  Williams,  born  at  Fog's  Manor,  New 
Jersey,  October  8,  1761,  and  a  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth in  1784,  was  installed  June  1,  1814,  and  dis- 
missed September  26,  1821. 
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After  an  interval  of  five  years,  Henry  C.  Wright,  a 
native  of  Sharon,  Connecticut,  was  settled  June  21, 
182(),  and  dismissed  July  7,  1833.  He  died  in  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I.,  August  10,  1870. 

Benjamin  Ober,  born  in  Beverly  April  4,  1805,  and 
an  Amherst  graduate,  was  settled  January  1,  1834> 
and  was  dismissed  December  25,  1835. 

After  another  interval  extending  seven  years,  dur- 
ing which  Moses  Welsh  and  X.  W.  Sheldon  supplied 
the  pulpit,  Henry  Augustus  Woodman,  of  Xewbury- 
port,  was  ordained  November  30,  1842,  and,  on  account 
of  his  ill  health,  was  dismissed  March  20,  1844.  The 
present  meeting-house  was  built  during  the  interval 
between  the  pastorates  of  Mr.  Ober  and  Mr.  Wood- 
man. 

Horatio  Merrill,  from  Maine,  a  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth, was  .settled  May  7,  1845,  and  dismissed 
August  11,  1847.  During  the  next  nine  years  the 
church  was  without  a  pastor,  and  on  the  5th  of 
March,  1857,  Charles  Dickinson  Herbert  was  installed, 
followed  by  N.  Laselle  in  1869.  The  present  pastor 
is  Kev.  Mr.  Pike. 

In  1721)  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  part  of  the  West 
Parish  in  Newbury  built  a  meeting-house  on  Meeting- 
House  or  Silloway's  Hill,  which  is  described  as  being 
"fifty  feet  by  thirty-eight  and  twenty  foot  stud."  With 
the  full  consent  of  the  Second  Parish  they  were  set  off 
as  a  separate  parish  and  organized  September  1, 1731, 
as  the  Fourth  Church  in  Newl)ury.  The  four  churches 
were  the  old  First  Church  in  the  old  town  of  New- 
bury ;  the  Second  Church,  established  in  the  We.st 
District,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1698;  the  Third 
'  Church,  organized  in  1725,  in  what  is  now  Newbury- 
port,  as  its  First  Church;  and  the  new  church  at  the 
west  end.  At  the  time  this  meeting-house  was  built 
only  a  single  house  was  standing  on  the  hill,  which 
was  occupied  by  Stephen  Morse.  Several  were  built 
soon  after,  all  of  which  are  now  standing,  except  one 
which  was  taken  down,  and  another  which  was  burned 
in  1884.  This  meeting-house  was  built  without  a 
chimney  and  had  no  means  of  heating  it. 

On  Meeling-House  Hill  lived  Simeon  Chase,  a 
descendant  of  Aquila  Chase,  and  graduate  of  Harvard 
in  1767,  who  spent  his  life  in  teaching  both  public 
and  private  schools,  and  won  great  reputation  as  an 
instructor.  He  died  in  1829,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four 
years. 

After  the  removal  of  the  meeting-house,  Daniel 
Silloway  became  possessor  of  the  entire  hill,  and  it 
has  in  recent  times  borne  his  name.  Mr.  Silloway 
was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  but  he  preferred  farming, 
and  the  acres  cultivated  by  him  secured  him  more 
than  a  competency.  He  was  thrown  out  of  his  car- 
riage and  killed  while  riding  down  the  hill,  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  and  during  the  long  settlement  of 
his  estiite  the  farm  suffered  from  neglect  and  waste, 
from  which,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  .Tcnnings,  it  has  only 
recently  recovered. 

The  first  pastor  of  this  church  was  William  John- 


son, born  in  Newbury,  May  31,  1706,  and  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  in  1727.  He  was  ordained  September  15, 
1731,  and  served  until  his  death  February  22,  1772. 
David  Toppan,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Johnson,  was  or- 
dained April  18, 1774.  He  was  born  in  Manchester, 
Massachusetts,  April  21,  1752,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1771.  In  June,  1792,  Mr.  Toppan  accepted 
the  appointment  as  Hollis  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Harvard,  and  was  inaugurated  in  his  professorship 
December  26,  1792,  receiving  a  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  in  1794.  He  ]>erformcd  his  new  duties  with 
an  increasing  reputation  and  died  August  27,  1803. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Toppan  was  Leonard  AVoods, 
born  in  Princeton,  Mass.,  June  19,  1774,  and  ordained 
over  this  church  December  5,  1798.  Air.  Woods  was 
intended  by  his  father  to  be  a  farmer;  but  owing  to 
his  feeble  constitution,  his  path  was  directed  to  the 
ministry.  He  studied  first  with  the  pastor  of  his 
native  town,  and,  after  a  short  term  at  the  Leicester 
Academy,  finished  his  preparatory  course  under 
Ebenezer  Adams,  afterwards  professor  in  Dartmouth 
College.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1796  with  the 
highest  honors,  and  his  oration  at  commencement, 
as  well  as  that  three  years  later,  when  he  took  the 
Master's  degree,  were  both  published.  After  leaving 
college,  he  taught  school  at  Medford  eight  months, 
after  which  he  studied  theology,  and  was  approbated 
by  the  Cambridge  Association  in  the  spring  of  1798. 
The  parish  voted  to  give  him  live  hundred  dollars  at 
settlement,  and  four  hundred  dollars  a  year,  wiih 
eight  cords  of  wood  annually  and  the  use  of  the  par- 
sonage lands.  Permission  also  was  given  him  to 
visit  his  parents  two  Sundays  in  each  year.  His 
pastorate  continued  until  September  28,  1808,  when 
he  was  inaugurated  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary.  His  professorship  closed 
in  1846,  and  he  died  at  Andover,  August  24,  1854. 

After  the  departure  of  Dr.  Woods,  an  interval  of 
eight  years  elapsed,  during  which  the  church  was 
without  a  pastor.  At  the  very  close  of  this  interval, 
in  1815,  a  new  meeting-house  was  built  on  its  present 
location.  It  was  dedicated  January  3,  1816.  On  the 
12th  of  June,  1816,  John  Kirby  was  settled,  born  in 
Middletown,  Conn.,  June  30,  1783,  and  a  graduate  of 
Union  College  in  1807.  In  1818  he  sailed  for  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  to  regain,  if  possible,  his  impaired  health, 
and  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  being  wrecked  on 
Ocracoke  Bar  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  he  was 
washed  overboard  and  drowned  on  the  night  of  the 
5th  of  December  in  that  year. 

Elijah  Demond,  of  Rutland,  JIass.,  where  he  was 
born  November  1,  1790,  was  ordained  March  7,  1821. 
He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  i[i  1816,  and  at  the  An- 
dover Theological  Seminary  in  1820.  He  served 
about  five  years,  and  was  dismissed  September  3, 
1826. 

Paul  Couch  was  ordained  March  21,  1827.  He 
was  born  in  Newburyport,  June  20,  1803,  and  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  iu  1823.    His  ordination  followed 
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soon  after  his  graduation  from  the  Andover  Seminary 
in  1820.  He  was  dismissed  at  his  own  rotiuest  Au- 
gust 18,  1828,  and  alter  several  short  pastorates,  he 
was  settled  over  the  First  Congregational  Society  in 
Stonington,  Conn.,  where  in  1885  he  had  preached 
lor  twenty  years,  and  was  still  in  active  service. 

John  (^uincy  Adams  Edgeil  was  ordained  Septem- 
ber 19,  1832.  He  was  born  in  Westminster,  Vt., 
August  15,  1802;  graduated  at  the  Vermont  Univer- 
sity in  1827  and  at  the  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  18;U.  He  w.is  dismissed  October  27,  KSoJi, 
and  for  some  years,  until  his  death,  acted  as  agent 
and  assistant  secretary  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Collegiate  and  Tlieological  Education  at  the  West. 

Davis  Foster  succeeded  Mr.  Edgeil,  and  was  ordain- 
ed November  1,  1855,  remaining  until  his  resigna- 
tion, September  1,  1867.  He  was  born  in  Hanover, 
N.H.,  October  2(5, 1822,  and  graduated  from  Dartmouth, 
in  1849,  and  from  the  Andover  Seminary  in  1855. 
During  his  pastorate  the  removal  of  the  meeting- 
house to  its  present  position,  which  has  been  referred 
to,  was  made. 

.\nother  interval  occurred  after  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Foster,  during  which  the  church  was  without  a 
jiastor,  and  which  was  not  terminated  until  the  instal- 
lation of  Seneca  M.  Keeler;on  the  13th  of  June,  1872, 
who  was  dismissed  in  1878,  and  followed  by  M.  A. 
Doherty.  Rev.  Francis  H.  Boynton  is  now  supply- 
ing the  pulpit. 

These  parishes,  the  only  ones  which  had  been  or- 
ganized in  what  is  now  West  Newbury  at  the  date  of 
its  incorporation,  have  been  sketched  somewhat  in 
detail  because  they  formed  the  nucleus  round  which 
a  population  gathered,  which  in  time  saw  that  its 
property  and  welfare  demanded  that  the  management 
of  its  atlairs  should  be  entrusted  to  its  own  separate 
municipal  government.  The  first  movement  towards 
the  incorporation  of  anew  town  appears  to  have  been 
made  in  1794,  and  in  that  year  the  town  of  Newbury 
voted  to  set  off  the  three  northwesterly  parishes  into 
a  separate  town  by  themselves,  and  to  choose  a  com- 
mittee of  nine  persons,  to  see  it  equitably  done,  and 
on  April  7th  voted  to  choose  a  committee  to  petition 
the  General  Court  to  set  them  off.  This  vote  was  re- 
considered on  the  23d  of  April.  One  of  these  three 
parishes  was  the  Fifth  Parish,  incorporated  in  1761, 
and  located  on  the  plains  east  of  Articholie  River, 
and  now  a  part  of  Newburyport. 

No  further  action  was  taken  until  1819.  At  that  time 
the  population  of  the  town  of  Newbury  was  49.50,  of 
which  1279  were  resident  within  the  district  proposed 
to  be  set  off.  There  was  no  striking  dissimilarity  in 
the  occupation  of  the  two  parts  of  the  town  ;  most  of 
the  people  in  both  were  engaged  in  farming  and  the  in- 
dustries of  both  were  small.  Carriage-building  and 
the  manufacture  of  horn  combs  were  carried  on  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  the  value  of  the  product  was  much 
less  than  at  a  later  period.  Many  men  of  substance 
and  character  were  resident  in  the  westerly  section. 


whose  families  in  one  or  another  branch  have  become 
prominent  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  Emerys,  the 
Robinsonn,  Moultons,  Pillsburys,  Littles,  Tenneys, 
Tukcsburys,  Smiths,  Newells,  Hayleys,  Poors,  Browns, 
Stanwoods,  Kimlialls  and  Ordwiiys  were  men  who 
knew  in  what  direction  to  seek  the  welfare  of  their 
community,  anil  were  conscious  of  their  capacity  to 
regulate  their  own  concerns.  On  the  18th  of  February, 
1819,  the  following  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  by 
the  (ieneral  Court : 

"an   act  to   INCOIIPORATE  THE  TOWN  OF  PARSONS. 

'*  S<-c.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
GeneralCuurt  iisscnibied  and  by  tlio  uulliority  of  tlie  same:  That  all 
that  part  of  the  town  of  Newhiiry  in  the  county  of  Essex  which  liea 
witliin  the  following  bounds  to  wit:  beginning  on  the  river  Merrinioc 
where  the  river  Artichoke  empties  into  the  ssinie,  and  thence  running  up 
the  said  river  Artichoke  and  through  the  middle  thereof  about  577  rods 
and  22  links  to  ttie  New  Log  so  called  ;  thence  running  south  '25  de- 
grees east  about  :iCO  rods  to  the  boundary  line  between  the  first  and 
fourth  parishes  in  said  town  of  Xewbury  ;  thence  running  south  5,;^ 
west  by  the  said  parish  line  to  the  southerly  side  of  the  road  leading 
from  Newburyport  to  the  West  I^arish  of  Kowley  ;  thence  running  on 
the  southerly  side  of  said  road  to  Great  Itock  so  called  ;  and  thence  by 
the  southerly  side  of  said  road  to  Johnson's  corner,  528  rods  and  2  links  ; 
thence  running  by  the  boundary  line  of  the  3d  Parish  of  Newbury  385 
rods  and  24  liuks  to  the  boundary  line  of  the  town  of  Bradtord  ;  thence 
by  said  Bradford  line  to  the  said  river  Merrimac  ;  thence  down  said  river 
Merrimac  to  the  bound  lii-st  mentioned  ;  be  and  the  said  part  of  said  town 
of  Newbury  hereby  is  incorporated  into  a  town  by  the  name  of  Parsons, 
and  invested  with  ah  the  powers,  privileges  and  immunities,  and  subject 
to  all  the  duties  and  liabilities  to  which  other  incorporated  towns  are 
subject  by  the   constitution  and  laws  of  this  Commonwealth. 

"  Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted  that  the  said  town  of  Parsons  shall  be 
hoUlen  to  pay  one-third  of  all  taxes  which  have  been  heretofore  assessed 
by  said  town  of  Newbury  and  remain  unpaid  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  this  act,  and  also  the  like  proportion  of  all  debts  due  and  owing  by 
said  town  of  Newbury. 

"  .St-c.  ;l.  Be  it  further  enacted  that  the  said  towns  of  Parsons  and 
Newbury  shall  respectively  support  and  maintain  the  several  persons  and 
their  families  and  all  such  as  shall  have  a  derivative  settlement  under 
them  or  any  of  them  who  are  now  chargeable  and  mentioned  as  allotted 
to  said  towns  respectively  in  a  certain  schedule  thereof,  entitled  a  state- 
ment of  the  expense  of  the  poor  of  the  town  of  Newbury  agreed  to  on 
the  11th  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  nineteen,  and  signed  by  the  committee  of  the  said  town 
of  Newbury  of  the  one  part  and  by  the  committee  of  divers  inhabitants 
of  the  '^d  and  3d  Parishes  of  said  Ne«bury  being  petitioners  fur  the  incor- 
poration of  said  Parsons  of  the  other  part ;  and  all  other  persons  who 
shall  hereafter  be  found  chargeable  to  said  towns  shall  be  supported  and 
maintained  by  them  respectively,  according  to  the  general  laws  in  this 
behalf,  provided  always  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  af- 
fect any  agreement  heretofore  made  between  the  towns  of  Newbury  and 
Newburyport  respecting  the  support  of  paupers  ;  but  the  said  town  of 
Parsons  shall  contribute  its  just  proportion  of  all  sums  of  money  which 
said  Newbury  shall  pay  by  force  of  such  agreelnent ;  said  proportion  to  be 
ascertained  by  the  State  valuation  from  time  to  time  made  of  the  said 
towns  of  Parsons  and  Newbury. 

*Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town  of 
Newbury  shall  have,  hold  and  enjoy  to  their  own  use  andbenelit  forever 
all  the  real  and  personal  estate  belonging  to  the  said  town  at  the  time  of 
the  passige  of  this  act,  excepting  any  real  estate  which  may  fall  within 
the  limits  of  the  town  hereby  incorporated,  and  the  said  town  of  Par- 
sons shall  pay  to  the  said  tuwn  of  Newbury  the  sum  ot  84tUO  witliin 
twelve  months  from  the  period  last  aforenamed. 

'■  ^Vc.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted  that  the  said  town  of  Parsons  shall 
contribute  its  just  proportion  to  be  ascertained  as  in  the  third  section  of 
this  act  of  the  expense  of  making  a  certain  highway  lately  laid  out  in 
said  Newbury  and  known  by  the  name  of  Noye's  Road  whenever  the 
said  town  of  Newbury  shall  he  compelled  to  make  the  same. 

"SfC.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted  that  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  said 
county  of  Essex  is  hereby  authori'/.ed  to  issue  his  warrant,  directed  to  any 
freeholder  in  the  said  town  of  Parsons,  requiring  him  to  warn  the  in- 
habitants thereof  to  meet  at  the  time  and  place  therein  appointed  for 
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thepurposoofchoosingBuchtown  officereas  towiia  are  by  law  required 
to  chuoHe  attlmir  anuuul  meetingB.'* 

The  name  of  the  new  town  specified  in  the  act  not 
proving  satisfactory  to  its  people,  on  the  14th  of  June. 
1820,  the  General  Court  passed  the  following: 

"act  to   CHASOK  the    name  of  the   town   of   I'AR^uNS. 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  tho  Senate  and  House  of  Ueprwentatives,  iu  General 
Court  lUisenihlcd  aud  by  tlie  authority  uf  the  Banie,  That  the  name  of 
the  town  of  I'iirnons,  in  the  County  of  Kasex,  Bbiill  cease,  and  the  said 
town  Hhall  licreufter  be  called  und  known  by  the  nunie  of  Weet  New- 
bury, any  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  act  of  incorporation 
sundry  inhabitants  made  application  to  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace  within  the  county,  as  follows  : 

"  To  Uaniet  JCmenj,  JCsfj. ,  one  of  the  JnstUos  <-/  the  I'cace  within  ,ind  for  the 
County  of  Ewex : 
*'  We,  thesnltscribers,  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  ParHons,  judging  a  Meeting  of  said  iulmhitauts  to  b«  necetsary,  do 
hereby  request  you  to  issue  a  wanuntfor  tho  calling  of  a  meeting  ol  said 
inhaliitants.  to  be  holden  at  the  East  Meeting- Uouse,  in  said  town,  on 
Mondav,  the  8tb  day  of  March  next,  at  one  o'clock  in  tbe  afternoon,  to 
act  on  tho  following  articles,  viz. : 

"  To  choose  a  Moderator  to  govern  said  meeting.  To  cboose  a  Clerk, 
Selectmen,  overseers  of  the  Poor,  and  other  town  ullicerB,  as  tho  law 
directs. 

"  i'areons,  February  24,  1819. 

"  Moses  Brown.  John  Kimhall. 

Joseph  Bayley,  Jr.        Calfb  Kimball. 
Itewjiiniiu  Merrill.        Charles  Kimball. 
Edward  Hogan.  Benjamin  Stanwood. 

Jo-iepb  .Stauwood.         David  Ordway,  Jr.  " 

The  warrant  was  duly  issued,  and  at  the  meeting 
held  on  the  8th  of  March.  1819,  Daniel  Emery  called 
the  town  to  order,  and  was  chosen  moderator,  and 
Thomas  Hills  was  chosen  clerk. 

A  board  of  three  selectmen  was  chosen,  and  the 
following  list  shows  who  have  served  on  the  board 
from  the  incorporation  of  the  town  to  the  present 
town : 


1810. 


1823. 


1824. 


1826. 


Daniel  Emery. 
Josepb  Stanwood. 
Thomas  Cbiiso. 
Joseph  Stanwood. 
Thonuis  Chase. 
\Vm.  Pilsbury. 
Joseph  Stanwood. 
Eliphalel  Kmery. 
Kdniund  Little. 
Elipbalet  Emery. 
Moces  Newell. 
Edmund  Little. 
Moses    Newell. 
Elipbalet  Emery. 
Jinwph  Stanwood. 
Elipbalet  Emery. 
Samuel  Tenuey. 
Thoiuaii  Chase. 
SanuielTouney. 
Elipbalet  Emery. 
David  Ordway,  Jr. 
Ellphalet  Emery. 
Samuel  Tcnney. 
Moie«  Newell. 
Samuel  Tcnnoy, 
Etiphalut  Emery. 
Duvid  Sftwyer. 
Snniuel  Tenney. 
Thomas  (^hase. 
Elipbalet  Emory. 


1832. 


1834. 


I8;j(i. 


Addison  Brown. 
Elipbalet  Emery. 
David  Sawyer. 
David  Sawyer. 
Moses  N'ewell. 
Samuel  Carr. 
Moses  ^lewell. 
David  Sawyer. 
Saniuel  Rogers,  Jr. 
Samuel  Rogers,  Jr. 
Daniel  Moutton. 
Otis  Little. 
Moses  Newell. 
Samiu-I  Rogers,  Jr. 
John  Coker. 
Mo(«es  Newell. 
Saniuel  Rogers,  Jr. 
Otis  Little. 
Otis  Little. 
David  Sawyer. 
Elipbalet  Enu*ry. 
Elipbalet  Emery. 
Moses  Newell. 
Otis  Little. 
Ocorpo  Thiirlow. 
Elipbalet  Emery. 
Hanson  Ordway. 
David  Sawyer. 
George  Thnrlow. 
Otie  LitUo. 


1840. 


1b43. 


1847. 


Otis  Little. 

Moses  Newell. 

KliptiitlL-t  Emery. 

1861. 

N.  F.  Emery. 

Siiinuel  Uogers,  Jr. 

Ichabod  Titeomb. 

Samuel  Kogers,  Jr. 

Ebeu  P.  Stanwood. 

Otie  Little. 

1862. 

Ichabod  Titeomb. 

Lucieii  A.  Emery. 

Closes  Newell. 

Moses  Newell. 

N.  F.  Emery. 

Kliplmlet  Emery. 

1803. 

Wm.  Merrill. 

Hirum  Rogers. 

Geo.  Emery. 

Eliplmlet  Emery. 

Dean  K.  Stanwood. 

Edmund  Little. 

18G4. 

(jeo.  Emery. 

JI.>ody  Brickett. 

Wm.  Slerrill. 

Moses  Newell. 

X.  F.  Emery. 

Moses  Curr. 
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Wm.  Merrill. 

John  Coker. 

N.  F.  Emery. 

Thos.  S.  Ordway. 

Dean  K.  Stanwood. 

Hloses  Newell. 

ISOO. 

Dean  R.  Stanwood. 

John  Itnrtlett. 

Wm.  Jlerrill. 

K<luiund  Little,  Jr. 

Geo.  W.  Carr. 

Ini  Blake. 

1867. 

Samuel  Rogers. 

.Sanniel  Rogers,  Jr. 

Wm.  Merrill. 

Elipbalet  Emery. 

Jos.  Newell. 

Moses  Newell. 

1868. 

Saniuel  Rogers. 

Edmund  Little,  Jr. 

Dean  R.  Stanwood. 

Moses  Newell. 

Wm.  Jl.rrill. 

Eliplialct  Emery. 

1809. 

Geo.  W.  Carr. 

Hanson  Ordway. 

Wm.  Merrill. 

51o.se3  Newell. 

Chits.  W.  Ordway. 

Ilan.-ion  Ordway. 

1870. 

Geo.  W.  Carr. 

Kdriiuud  Little. 

Chas.  W.  Ordway. 

Moses  Newell. 

Edmund  Little. 

\Vm.  II.  ColBn. 
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Will.  Merrill. 

Moses  P.  Stanwood, 

Chas.  W.  Onlway. 

Thos.  S,  Ordway. 

Geo.  W.  Carr. 

Edmund  Little. 

1872. 

Chns.  W.  Onlway. 

Benj.  Edwards. 

Geo.  W.  Carr. 

Mi'ses  Newell. 

Edmnnd  Little. 

John  Li.  Plumor. 

1873. 

Chas.  W.  OnVway. 

George  Emery. 

Geo.  W.  Carr. 

Eliphalet  Emery. 

Edmund  Little. 

N.  K.  Emery. 

1874 

Chas.  W.  Ordway. 

Daviil  Smith. 

Henry  T.  Bailey. 

Nehemiah  V.  Emery. 

John  JI.  Poor. 

Eliphalet  Emery. 

1875 

Chas.  W.  Ordway. 

Irhahod  Titeomb. 

Henry  T.  Bailey. 

Ichuhod  Titeomb. 

John  51.  Poor. 

N.  F.  Emery. 

1876 

Same. 

John  Moody. 

1877 

Chas,  W.  Ordwojr. 

N.  F.  Emery. 

Henry  D.  Lay. 

M.  II.  Poor. 

Henry  T.  Bailey. 

Ichabod  Titeomb. 

1878 

Same. 

lohabod  Titeomb. 

1879 

Chas.  W.  Ordway. 

Moses  Newell. 

Henry  D.  Ijiy. 

Ste|dien  C.  Noyes. 

RichanI  Nowell. 

N.  F.  Emery. 

1880 

Same. 

Ichabod  Titeomb. 

1881 

Same. 

Calvin  Uopers. 

1882 

Chas.  W.  Ordway. 

Geo.  Emery. 

Jos.  Watson. 

N.  F.  Emery. 

liiohnrd  Nowell. 

Samuel  N.  Bailey. 

1883 

Sinuo. 

N.  F.  Emery. 

1884 

Same. 

Iihabod  Titeomb. 

1885 

Same. 

Thos.  C.  Thurlow. 

1880 

Saino. 

.   Ichabod  Titeomb. 

1887 

Same. 

N.  F.  Emory. 

1 

1800. 


Tlie  following  persons  have  presided  as  mofU>rator 
of  the  iinnual  town-meetings  : 

BenJ.  F.  8.  GrifTlD 1847-48 

Moses  Newell 1849-61 

Dean  Robinson 1862 


Daniel  Emery 1.119-20 

Dean  Robinson 1821-2.1 

Samuel  Tonncy 1824 

Dean  Robinson 1825-29 

Daniel  Emery 18:10-31 

Dean  Robln»)n 18:)2-.19 

Otis  Little % 1840 

Moses  Nowell 1841-46 


Mosis  Newell 1843 

Dean  Robinson 1854-65 

Moses  Newell 18,16-57 

Dean  Robinson 1858-60 

Goo.  W.  Carr 1861 
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KellpiniHli  F.  Emory 1862-C5 

J.  Onntiier  Tewksbui-y 1800-70 

Hii.Vilu  Ui-owii 1871 

JalllM  II.  Diirgln 1872 

Iniuc  N.  I.ai)c 1873 

Hu.vUli  Brown 1874-78 


Moody  E.  Boynton 1879 

Moses  C.  Sluitli 1880 

Lawrenco  II.  Bullcy 1881 

Moaes  C.  Smith 1882-80 

hiiekiel  G.  Kiwon 1S87 


The  town  clerks  have  been  as  follows  : 


ISla-a.'i.  Thomas  Hills. 
1834-85.  John  C.  Oirr. 


1880-87.  Ebon  P.  SUinwood. 


At  a  town-meeting  held  on  the  18th  of  March  a 
committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Daniel  Emery,  Jo- 
seph S^tanwood  and  Thomas  Chase,  was  appointed  to 
meet  a  committee  of  the  town  of  Newbury  and  settle 
all  legal  demands  under  the  act  of  incorporation.  At 
the  same  meeting  the  school  districts  were  established 
and  at  the  two  meetings  all  town  officers  necessary  to 
perfect  the  municipal  machinery  were  chosen. 

Up  to  and  including  ISoli  the  town  system  pre- 
vailed in  the  choice  of  Kepresentatives  to  the  General 
Court.  During  that  time  the  following  Representa- 
tives were  chosen  in  West  Newbury  in  the  years  set 
against  their  names  : 


1819-21.  Daniel  Emory. 
1822.  No  Representative. 
182.1.  Joseph  Stanwood. 
1824-25.  Daniel  Emory. 
1820.  Moses  Newoll. 
1827-28.  Daniel  Emery. 

1829.  Eliphalel  Emory. 

1830.  Daniel  Emery. 
1831-32.  Eliphalet  Emery. 
18:t;J.  Samuel  Carr. 

1834.  Samuel  Carr. 
Eliphalet  Emory. 

1835.  John  E.  Barllett. 
Moses  Carr. 

1830.  Moses  Carr. 

Moses  Emery. 
1837.  Hanson  Ordway. 

John  C.  Carr. 


1838.  Benjamin  Edwards. 
Moses  Ciirr. 

1839.  None. 

1840.  Georgo  llosum. 

1841.  Moses  Newell. 

1842.  None. 

1843.  None. 

1844.  Enoch  Balloy. 

1845.  Otis  Little. 
1840.  None. 

1847.  None. 

1848.  None. 

1849.  None. 

1850-51.  Betuaniin  Edwards. 

1852.  None. 

1853.  John  C.  Carr. 

1854.  None. 

1855.  Joseph  Z.  Gordon. 

1850.  Benjamin  Edwards,  Jr. 


In  the  election  of  1850  a  singular  state  of  things 
existed.  The  whole  number  of  votes  was  246  and  124 
was  declared  necessary  for  a  choice.  Mr.  Edwards 
had  123.  Three  of  the  246  votes  were  for  John  B. 
Alley,  who  was  a  candidate  for  Congress,  and  the 
meeting  voted  to  throw  out  these  three  votes,  leaving 
the  whole  number  243,  of  which  122  would  be  neces- 
sary for  a  choice.  The  eflect  of  this  was  the  election 
of  Mr.  Edwards,  and  he  was  declared  chosen. 

From  1857  to  1866,  inclusive,  the  district  system 
prevailed,  and  Newbury,  West  Newbury  and  Rowley 
formed  the  Seventeenth  Representative  District  of 
Esse.x  County.  The  Representatives  from  this  dis- 
trict were  as  follows : 

1867. — Bet^amln  Edwartls,  Jr.,  of  West  Newbury. 

1858. — Gorhani  P.  Sargent,  of  Newbury. 

1859.— Moses  T.  Whittier,  of  HowUy. 

1880.— Calvin  Rogers,  of  West  Newbury. 

1881. — Nathan  Adams,  of  Newbury. 

1862. — Amos  Bishop,  of  Rowley. 

1863.— Eiien  P.  SUnwood,  of  West  Newbury. 

1804. — Wm.  M.  Rogers,  of  Newbury. 

1865.— Edward  U.  Potter,  of  Rowley. 

mi 


From  1866  to  1875,  inclusive,  Amesbury,  West  New- 
bury and  Salisbury  fornicd  the  First  District  of 
Essex  County,  and  the  following  were  the  Represen- 
tatives: 

1806. — Amos  Buswell,  of  Salisbury;  Addison  A.  Sawyer,  of  Amesbury. 

1807.— J.  R.  Huntingdon,  of  Amesbury;  J.  G.  Tcwkshury,  of  Wesl 
Newbury. 

18118.- Joseph  N.  Clurk,  of  Salisbury  ;  Wni.  H.  Haskell,  of  Amesbury. 

1809.— William  Merrill,  of  West  Newbury;  Win.  II.  Ames,  of  Salis- 
bury. 

1870.— John  Hume,  of  Amesbury;  Charles  L.  Allen,  of  Salisbury. 

1871. — IJ.  F.  Sargent,  of  Amesbury;  James  II.  Durgin,  of  West  New- 
bury. 

1872.— Charles  W.  Morrill,  of  Salisbury;  Richard  F.  Briggs,  of  Ames- 
bury. 

1873. — Toseph  M.  Eaton,  of  Salisbm-y;  Moses  Carr,  of  West  Newbury. 

1874. — William  Chase,  of  Amesbury;  Charles  M.  Brown,  of  Salisbury. 

1875. — George  W.  Morrill,  of  Amesbury;  Enoch  Sawyer,  of  Salisbury. 

From  1876  up  to  1887,  inclusive,  Amesbury,  Balis- 
bury,  West  Newbury  and  Merrimac  have  formed  the 
Eighteenth  District  of  Essex  County,  and  the  follow- 
ing Representatives  have  been  chosen  : 

1870.— Orlando  S.  Bailey,  of -Aniesbury;  Frederick  W.  Merrill,  of  Salis- 
bury. 

1877. — James  D.  Pike,  of  Merrimac;  Samuel  Coffin,  of  Salisbury. 

1878. — Albert  S.  Adams,  of  Amesbury ;  Oriu  Warren,  of  West  New- 
bury. 

1879. — William  Smeath,  of  Amesbury;  Charles  P.  Collins,  of  Salisbury. 

1880.— Benjamin  L.  Fifleld,  of  Salisbury;  Richard  Newell,  of  West 
Newbury. 

1881. — Albert  Sargent,  of  Merrimac;  Oliver  A.  Roberts,  of  Salisbury. 

1882.— Mark  D.  T.  Steone,  of  Amesbury;  David  L.  Ambrose,  of  West 
Newbury. 

1883. — John  L.  Littie,  of  Salisbury;  John  B.  Judkins,  of  Merrimac. 

1884. —Alexander  H.  Huntingdon,  of  Amesbury;  M.  C.  Smith,  of 
West  Newbury. 

188.i. —  Hiram  Walker,  of  Salisbury;  George  0.  Goodwin,  of  Merrimac. 

1886. — Alexander  Smart,  of  Merrimac;  John  H.  Paisland,  of  Ames- 
bury. 

1887. — John  C.  Risteen,  of  Aniesbury;  Charles  Goss,  of  Amesbury. 

At  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  West  Newbury 
its  industries  were  unimportant,  yielding  a  product  of 
not  more  than  forty  thousand  dollars  per  year.  They 
have  increa.sed  largely  since,  and  consist  chiefly  of 
establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  shoes  and 
combs.  The  comb  manufacture  was  the  earliest  per- 
haps of  all,  dating  back  to  the  year  1770.  It  origi- 
nated in  an  enterprise  projected  by  Enoch  Noyes,  a 
farmer,  for  the  manufacture  'of  horn  button.s.  He 
worked  in  the  kitchen  of  his  house  during  the  winter, 
having  as  his  only  tools  a  hatchet,  a  saw,  a  bit  of 
glass  and  a  woolen  polishing  rag.  After  the  battle  of 
Bennington  he  hired  a  Hessian  comb-maker,  who 
was  a  deserter  from  Burgoyne's  army,  who  taught 
him  the  use  of  the  grail,  the  guarrett  and  other  con- 
trivances for  the  manufacture  of  combsand  their  prep- 
aration for  the  market.  The  business  thus  begun  by 
Mr.  Noyes  has  been  continued  by  his  son,  grandsons 
and  great-grandsons.  About  the  year  1830  there 
were  twenty-five  or  thirty  shops  in  West  New- 
bury in  which  combs  were  made,  and  the  manufac- 
turers would  take  them  to  Boston  and  sell  them  and 
bring  back  horns  in  their  one-horse  wagons.  There 
are  now  but  two  establishments;  but  these,  by  the 
use  of  steam,  turn  out  a  much  larger  product  than  all 
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the  older  ones  combined.  These  two  are  those  of  S. 
C.  Noyes  &  a>.  and  H.  G.  0.  &  T.  M.  Chase.  The 
largest  of  these  is  that  of  S.  0.  Noves  &  Co.,  in  which 
are  some  machines  invented  by  Haydn  Brown,  by 
which  horn-combs  are  made  equal  to  ivory  in  appear- 
ance and  beauty  of  finish. 

The  manufacture  of  carriages,  once  quite  extensive, 
has  to  a  large  extent  disappeared  and  become  estab- 
lished at  Ainesbury,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

The  manufacture  of  shoes  is  carried  on  to  a  moder- 
ate extent,  the  only  establishment  at  present  being 
that  of  James  Durgin  &  Son,  an  enterprising  and 
successful  firm. 

The  two  parishes  existing  at  the  time  of  the  incor- 
poration of  the  town  have  been  already  referred  to. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  other  religious  societies 
which  should  be  mentioned.  On  the  15th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1832,  Micajah  Poor,  Joseph  Perry,  Jesse 
Noyes,  Samuel  Gould,  Simeon  Pilsbury,  William  W. 
Perry,  Giles  Woodman,  Joseph  J.  Bailey,  David 
Cleffbrd  and  Samuel  Stickney  and  their  associates 
were  incorporated  into  a  society  by  the  name  of  the 
First  Methodist  Episcopal  Society  in  West  Newbury 
and  Newbury.  This  society  built  a  meeting-house 
in  West  Newbury,  near  Great  Rock  ;  but  the  society 
is  now  located  over  the  line  in  Newbury,  and  the 
meeting-house  was  either  taken  down  or  moved. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  18G8,  Moses  P.  Stanwood, 
Moses  H.  Poor  and  James  B.  Kelley  and  their  asso- 
ciates were  incorporated  as  a  religious  society  under 
the  name  of  the  West  Newbury  Chapel  Association. 
This  association  was  merely  auxiliary  to  the  First 
Parish,  and  the  chapel  is  used  in  connection  with  its 
Sunday-school  and  other  parochial  services. 

A  Baptist  society  was  organized  not  many  years 
ago,  which  is  situated  on  one  of  the  many  pleasant 
spots  on  the  land  formerly  owned  by  the  Poore  family. 
Many  years  ago  the  trustees  of  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  bought  the  same  lot  for  the  location  of 
their  building ;  but,  for  some  cause,  the  deeds  never 
passed.  The  land  was  presented  to  the  Baptist  So- 
ciety by  Sewell  S.  Chase,  and  the  meeting-house 
erected  on  the  lot  is  creditable  to  the  society  and  the 
town.  .\t  present  the  society  has  no  settled  min- 
ister. 

A  Catholic  Church  has  also  been  erected  within  a 
few  years,  and  is  now  presided  over  by  Father  Mur- 
phy, in  connection  with  other  neighboring  churche.s. 
The  other  associations  worthy  of  note  are  the  West 
Newbury  r'armers'  Club — an  enterprising  association 
which  holds  annual  meetings  of  great  interest — and 
the  West  Newbury  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
incorporated  JIarch  22,  1849,  of  which  William  Mer- 
rill is  president,  and  Henry  T.  Bailey  secretary. 

In  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  West  Newbury  per- 
formed her  full  part.  ■  Soon  after  the  incorporation 
of  the  town,  a  company  of  infantry  was  raised  and 
attached  to  the  regiment  of  which  Colonel  Samuel 
Tenney,  of  that  town,  was  commander.  This  company 


was  successively  under  the  command  of  Captains 
Bailey,  Otis  Little,  Joseph  Goodrich  and  Hanson 
Ordway.  About  the  same  time,  a  company  of  cav- 
alry was  organized  under  Captain  Uriah  Bailey,  and 
attached  to  the  regiment  commanded  by  Colonel 
Moses  Newell.  This  company  was  subsequently  com- 
manded by  Thomas  Chase,  John  Pearson  and  Joseph 
Little.  Both  of  these  companies  were  disbanded 
long  before  the  war. 

In  1852  a  battalion  of  rifles  was  raised  by  Ben: 
Perley  Poore,  of  which  Ccmpuny  A,  of  West  New- 
bury, commanded  by  Moses  P.  Stanwood,  was  a  part. 
Major  Poore  was  made  its  commander. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1861,  the  town  appropriated 
ten  thousand  dollars  for  a  war-emergency  fund,  and 
voted  to  pay  to  each  member  of  the  rifle  company 
belonging  to  AVest  Newbury  ten  dollars  a  month 
while  in  active  service  and  ten  dollars  a  month  to 
the  family  of  each.  In  addition  to  this  appropria- 
tion, one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  appropriated 
for  uniforms.  The  rifle  company  wms  afterwards  the 
nucleus  of  Company  A  of  the  Nineteenth  Regiment 
of  Massachusetts  Volunteers  for  three  years. 

In  July,  1862,  it  was  voted  to  pay  §150  to  each 
soldier  enlisted  for  three  years,  and  on  the  15th  of 
August  it  was  voted  to  pay  the  same  bounty  to  nine 
months'  men.  On  the  30th  of  August  it  was  voted 
to  increase  the  bounty  to  $300.  During  the  whole 
war  the  number  of  men  furnished  by  the  town  was 
two  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  of  whom  twelve  were 
commissioned  officers.  The  quota  of  the  town  was 
two  hundred  and  thirty-three.  The  war  expendi- 
tures, exclusive  of  State  aid,  were  $36,240.  The 
amount  of  State  aid  paid,  which  was  reimbursed  by 
the  State,  was  $21,058.  The  population  of  the  town 
at  the  time  was  two  thousand  and  eighty-eight,  and 
its  valuation  le.-s  than  a  million  dollars.  The  foUow- 
lowing  is  a  list  of  separate  enlistments  in  the  town 
taken  from  the  rolls  at  the  State- House  and  contain- 
ing only  two  hundred  and  thirty  enlistments. 

It  is  pi'obable  that  the  remaining  thirty-sevea 
covered  credits  for  the  town's  share  of  enli^tment^ 
made  by  the  State, — 


Ben :  Perley  Poore,  Migur. 

Duuiel  D.  Abbott. 

Gi'orgo  H.  Chase. 

David  ,\tkiiirHil). 

Culviii  F.  lirowii. 

Piitiiel  V.  Bn>ck. 

FriiticiH  B.  Kiiiery. 

EUwurtI  KtiiKlit. 

George  II.  Morrill. 

Lewis  F.  Morrill. 

Clmrle6  L.  Noyea. 

Sannicl  Oliver. 

Rilnutl  W.  Sjiwyer. 

John  W.  Stevens. 

John  McAlcor. 

Kiwn  P.  Stttuwood,  LIrut.-Col. 

Jlonea  D.  Merrill,  Cnpt. 

Wni.  T.  W.««Umrn,  Sergt. 

John  \V.  Hogg,  Sergt. 

Ebenozer  Curlton,  Corp. 


Jofllniu  Ordway,  3lu9lelaD. 
Hosea  \V.  0nl%*ay,  Wagoner, 
bunit'l  n.  Al.liott. 
Jeiciniah  M.  .\iliinia. 
Horace  N.  Bjiiley. 
Wurreu  Balcll. 
Daniel  P.  Urook. 
Kichard  T.  Carter. 
David  W.  Clary. 
Daniel  F.  Connell. 
John  Doiiavan. 
Francis  II,  Knu-ry. 
Charles  S.  Giltnan. 
Joshua  Hills. 
Thomas  G.  Hills. 
Richanl  Hndion. 
Wni.  B.  Jcwctl. 
Harlan  P.  .lohnson. 
Lucius  C.  Johnson. 
James  E.  Kelley. 
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llcnry  G.  Miireh. 

John  A.  Morso. 

Jo!*ri)!i  Jlorso. 

ThoiUHs  K.  Miiylan. 

Will.  II.  Xi'l^^ui), 

Jos.  O.  Xu.vtyi. 

Joliii  O'Uiiigtilin. 

Chnrles  E.  Treble. 

£lbriil);e  A.  Ricbanlson. 

Win.  Uyiin. 

Ikiiic  a.  Slinrt. 

Jnmes  H.  Shurl. 

Calviu  J.  Stevens. 

Charles  A.  Whiting. 

Julins  R.  Wilson. 

Luther  P.  Utitistlell,  Sergt. 

Win.  II.Gonhl. 

George  E.  Collin. 

Gcorjie  A.  Jewett. 

Henry  C  Logiin. 

Fnmk  McGuire. 

George  Robinson. 

John  Ryun. 

Win.  Thompson. 

John  Watson. 

Wm.  II.  Wilson,  Jr. 

James  Foye,  re  enlisted. 

Liiurcntio  iliiilfy,  Corp. 

John  Donovan. 

Charles  W.  Gowen. 

Richaril  Lyncb. 

James  Porter. 

Edmund  T.  Pillsbury. 

John  G.  Coffin. 
George  T.  Smith. 
Phineas  B.  Carletou. 
John  Clancy. 
Michael  Clancy. 
Benj.  T.  Noyes,  Capt. 
Warren  A.  Galeucia. 
Wm.  W.  Reed. 
Josepli  Rbod*-s. 
Patrick  Dunn,  Sergt. 
Abner  Gould,  Sergt. 
Honice  Ruddock,  Sergt. 
Thos.  D.  Parker,  Corp. 
Ira  W.  Poor,  Corp. 
Wm.  M.  Nichols,  Musician. 
Benj.  A.  Applebee. 
Charles  W,  Bradstreet. 
Alfred  H.  Dennet. 
Beuj.  W,  Edwards. 
Daniel  W.  Il.yt. 
Nathaniel  Rogers. 
Sawyer  Itogcrs. 
Augustus  II.  Spiller. 
Fnmkliii  L.  Walker. 
George  Wootlbnry. 
John  Bnidley. 
Jos.  W.  Gilnian. 
Wm.  H,  Nelson. 
Jos.  Elbridge,  Corp. 
Wm.  .\tkiiisoD,  Sergt. 
Wm.  B.  Carleton,  Corp. 
Frank  W.  Bailey. 
Charles  C.  Bridges. 
Lutlier  C.  Bridges. 
Charles  S.  Gilman. 
Walter  J,  Pope. 
Robert  S.  EdiMii. 
Charles  Nottiiig. 
James  Flaherty. 
Jowph  II.  Smith. 
Joseph  Sniitb. 
Wm.  Henry. 
John  Leonard. 
Paul  Giddicga. 


Charles  Cnlvor. 

Patrick  Xnlty,  ro-onltstod. 

John  M.  Bit>\rn. 

Daniel  Farrington. 

Luke  Dolaii,  Corp. 

John  Smith. 

Isaac  H.  Boyd,  Jliyior. 

Moses  P.  Stanwood,  Cnpt. 

Francis  Osborne,  Ist  Lieut. 

Giles  D.  W.  Johnaon,  Ist  Lt. 

Sheriniin  S.  Uobinson,  2d  Lt. 

Snmnel  A.  Bridges,  2d  Lieut. 

John  McC^innon. 

Win.  Atkinson,  sergt. 

Edwanl  \V.  Barllelt. 

Chnrlos  llnidley. 

Gorhnni  Coffin. 

Patrick  Dunn. 

Rufus  H.  Chase,  corp. 

Charles  P.  Coffin,  corp. 

Wm.  A.  Kennett,  corp. 

Charles  L.  Noyes,  corp. 

Wm.  C.  Tus*tn,  corp. 

AVm.  Young,  corp. 

Charles  II.  Fowler,  wagoner. 

Charles  F.  Applelon. 

Edward  U.  Barllett. 

James  Booth. 

Oagooil  Brown. 

Daniel  W.  Carleton. 

Everett  Girleton. 

Samuel  Cuiicton. 

Moses  F.  Carr. 

Owen  Ciirr. 

John  G.  Coffin. 

Wm.  J.  Curtis. 

Nathaniel  W.  Davis. 

Augustus  Grant. 

Isaac  G.  Hagar. 

Charles  Hudson. 

Jonathan  Hudson. 

George  A.  Kennett. 

Stephen  D.  Kennett. 

John  3IcCiinnon,  re-enlisted. 

James  ^Iclntosh. 

Levi  C.  SIcKinstry. 

Charles  W.  Merrill. 

Thoron  P.  Newhall. 

Gilman  F.  Nichols. 

Stephen  Noyes. 

Otis  Pearuon. 

James  Porter. 

John  Proble. 

Philip  Roth. 

John  W.  Sargent,  Jr. 

Alexander  L.  Short. 

Ogdun  H.  Smith. 

Snmutil  Sylvester. 

Irviog  E.  Walker. 

Hugh  SI.  Osborne,  corp. 

George  Y.  Bradley. 

Wm.  Fee. 

Wm.  Osborne. 

Georgo  W.  Rogers. 

Sbubael  D.  Rogers. 

Wm.  T.  George,  sergt. 

Wm.  C.  Foster,  corp. 

Eben  Colby,  re-enlisted. 

Samnol  Downer. 

John  F.  Fowler. 

Henry  E.  Palmer. 

Eilniund  H,  Jacques,  corp. 

John  J.  Jacques,  corp. 

Wm.  Dawkins. 

Moses  C.  Little. 

Abram  A.  Dow,  corp. 

George  F.  Coffin. 


Simeon  S.  Steele,  unasslgncd. 

Charles  Kelley. 

Ileiiry  Curtis,  unassigned. 

Jumo.H  Ilurnion,  unas^igucd. 

Orin  Warren,  assist,  surg. 

John  Towser. 

Daniel  Farrington. 

Charles  F.  Appleton,  2d  lieut. 

Walter  Sneadon. 

Luko  Dolan,  corp. 

John  Smith. 

Orin  Warron,  surg. 

Frank  Duggin. 

Wm.  Daivkina,  Jr. 

Robert  Archibold. 

Wanon  K.  Bailey. 


Win.  Bohanon. 
Charles  S  Brigham. 
Wm.  P.  Goodwin. 
Peter  Johnson. 
Guoige  Thompson. 
Lowell  S.  Bultens. 
Jeremiah  f'ttiion. 
Edward  Fiidey. 
Edward  Greenwood. 
Lyman  II.  Ilardio. 
Jarnes  llickey. 
Martin  II.  Lawless. 
James  Robinson. 
Hugh  O.  Toy. 
James  Tracey. 
Edward  Turner. 


West  Newbury  is  chiefly  distinguished  us  a  farming 
town  and  few  towns  in  the  State  can  boast  of  better 
farms  or  better  methods  of  tilhige.  There  are  so 
many  of  these  farms  that  it  is  difficult  to  mention 
any  without  doing  injustice  to  those  which  may  be 
omitted.  It  will  be  sufficient,  in  order  to  show  the 
extent  of  the  farming  interest,  to  mention  the  farms 
of  Cyrus  K.  Ordway,  George  J.  Pierce,  Richard 
Newell,  Charles  S.  Bradley,  Dean  R.  Stanwood, 
Thomas  C.  Thurlow,  Thomas  G.  Ordway,  William 
Bryant,  Horace  Moody,  E.  Moody  Boynton,  Moses 
M.  Ridgeway,  Moses  H.  Poor,  and  the  Indian  Hill 
farm  and  the  Jennings  farm  on  Silloway  Hill. 

Among  those  who  were  born  either  in  West  New- 
bury or  within  its  territory  before  its  incorporation, 
there  are  a  few  the  incidents  in  whose  lives  are  acces- 
sible and  may  without  any  invidious  distinction  be 
mentioned  in  this  narrative. 

Rev.  John  Tufts,  to  whom  reference  has  been 
already  made  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  West 
Newbury  from  1714  to  1738,  published  daring  his 
ministry  a  small  book  of  tunes,  entitled  *'Avery 
Plain  and  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Singing 
Psalm  Tunes,  contrived  in  such  a  Manner  as  that  the 
Learner  may  attain  the  skill  of  singing  them  with 
the  greatest  ease  and  speed  imau;inable."  This  was 
the  first  publication  of  the  kind  in  New  England  and 
was  severely  criticised  by  those  who  were  wedded  to 
old  customs.  The  singing  in  the  churches  at  that 
time  was  usually  by  rote  and  not  more  than  four  or 
five  tunes  were  used.  The  most  common  were 
"York,"  "Hackney,"  "St.  Mary's,"  "Windsor"  and 
"  Martyrs."  The  book  of  Mr.  Tufts  contained  twenty- 
eight  tunes,  with  rules  which  made  their  learning 
easy,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  daring  and  unjustifia- 
ble innovation.  One  critic  said  concerning  it,  "Truly 
I  have  great  jealousy  that  if  we  once  begin  to  sing  by 
rule  the  next  thing  will  be  to  pray  by  rule  and 
preach  by  rule,  and  then  comes  popery." 

Dean  Robixsox  was  born  at  Andover,  Mass.,  on 
the  18th  of  April,  1788.  He  studied  in  the  common 
schools,  in  the  North  Parish  Academy  at  Andover, 
and  finished  his  classical  education  under  the  tuition 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Peter  Eaton,  of  West  Boxford,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  in  1787.  For  a  time  he  taught  school  at 
Danvers,  and  then  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Thomas 
Kittridge,  of  Andover.   In  April,  1811,  he  made  a  per- 
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manent  settlement  in  the  West  District  of  Newbury, 
and  there  for  fifty  years  he  devoted  liimself  to  the 
practite  of  his  profession.  He  liecame  a  member  of 
the  Ma.ssachusetts  Medical  Society  in  1815  and  was 
entered  as  a  retired  member  in  1848.  He  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Masonic  order  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Essex  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  was  for  many  years  an  officer. 

He  continued  his  practice  until  he  was  so  feeble  in 
body  as  to  be  obliged  to  be  carried  to  the  bedside  of 
his  patients,  a  chronic  spinal  aft'ection  having  induced 
partial  paralysis  of  his  limbs.  He  was  looked  up  to 
as  authority  by  his  brothers  in  the  profession,  es- 
teemed by  the  community  and  beloved  by  those  who 
had  been  cured  or  solaced  by  him  in  their  sufferings 
and  pains.  He  died  at  his  residence  on  Pipe-Stave 
Hill,  in  West  Newbury,  on  Saturday,  the  24th  of  Au- 
gust, 18G3,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 

Samuel  Moody  was  born  in  West  Newbury  in 
1837,  and  through  life  devoted  himself  to  the  culti- 
vation of  an  inherited  estate,  on  which  he  died  on 
Wednesday,  .Inly  2.5,  1877.  He  was  one  of  the 
leading  agriculturists  in  Essex  County,  and  met 
with  succee-s  in  his  occupation,  which  his  judgment 
and  skill  deserved.  He  was  a  man  of  the  purest  charac- 
ter, a  devoted  son,  a  kind  friend,  an  estimable  and 
respected  citizen.  It  was  said  of  him  after  his  death 
that  there  was  a  "a  daily  beauty  in  his  life  that  dis- 
pensed contentment,  happiness  and  joy  to  all  within 
its  reach." 

Cornelius  Conway  Felton  was  born  in  that 
part  of  Newbury  which  was  incorporated  in  1819  as 
West  Newbury,  November  G,  1807.  Ho  was  the 
oldest  son  of  Cornelius  and  Anna  (Morse)  Felton. 
The  residence  of  his  father  was  in  the  Lower  Parish 
of  West  Newbury,  next  to  the  house  in  which  Moses 
Brown,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Newburyport  was  born, 
and  not  far  from  the  birthplace  of  Bailey,  the  author 
of  Bailey's  Algebra,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brown's 
Springs,  and  near  Pipe-Stave  Hill.  H;  attended  the 
Bradlonl  .Vcadcmy,  and  afterwards  the  town  school 
of  Saugus,  to  which  place  liis  father  removed  in  his 
boyhood.  In  1822  he  was  sent  to  a  private  school  at 
North  Andover,  under  the  charge  of  Simeon  Put- 
nam, where  he  fitted  for  college.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1827,  having  during  a  portion  of  his  junior 
year  taught  mathematics  in  the  Round  Hill  School, 
at  Northampton.  After  leaving  college  he  taught 
in  the  Livingston  County  High  School,  in  Geneseo^ 
New  York,  and  occupied  the  position  of  tutor  in 
Latin  at  Harvard  in  1829,  of  tutor  in  Greek  in 
183<l,  and  Professor  of  (rreck  in  Ks:i2.  In  l.s;{4  he 
was  appointed  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek,  and  oc- 
cupied that  |iosition  until  1800,  when  he  was  inau- 
gurated president  of  the  college.  He  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Amlierst  in  1848, 
and  from  Yale  in  1860.  He  died  at  the  house  of  his 
brother  in  Chester,  Penn.,  February  2(i.  18()2. 

His    brother,  Samuel   Morse  Felton,   a  graduate  of 


Harvard  in  1834,  at  one  time  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington  and  Balitimore  Railroad,  was 
his  brother,  and  the  latter  was  the  father  of  Samuel 
M.  Felton,  Jr.,  who,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one  years, 
was  made  2>resident  of  the  Erie  Railroad  corporation. 

Mr.  Felton  was  widely  known  among  scholars,  not 
only  as  a  professor,  but  as  an  author,  editor  and 
translator  of  foreign  literature.  In  1833  he  publish- 
ed an  edition  of  Homer  with  notes,  in  1840  a  trans- 
lation of  Mcnzel's  "German  Literature,"  a  Greek  rea- 
der with  notes,  in  1841  the  "Clouds  of  Aristophanes," 
in  1845  the  "  Panegyricns  of  Isocrates "  and  the 
"Agamemnon  of  iEschylus,"  in  1849  a  translation 
from  the  French — Guyot's  "  Earth  and  Man  " — and 
the  "  Birds  of  Aristophanes,"  in  1852  a  selection 
from  the  writings  of  Professor  Popkin  and  a  volume 
of  selections  from  the  Greek  historians,  in  1855  a 
revised  edition  of  Smith's  "  History  of  Greece  "  and 
an  edition  of  "Lord  Carlisle's  Diary"  in  Turkish 
and  Greek  waters,  in  185G  a  selection  from  modern 
Greek  writers,  a  compilation  of  a  work  on  Greek  and 
Roman  metres,  and  a  memoir  of  General  Eaton  in 
Sparks' "  American  Biographies."  He  was  also  a 
prolific  writer  for  the  North  American  Review,  the 
Christian  Examiner,  and  other  magazines. 

At  the  reception  of  the  sons  of  Newburyport  in 
that  city  on  the  Fourth  of  .July  1S.")5,  Mr.  Felton 
one  of  the  invited  guests,  thus  alluded  to  the  place 
of  his  birth  : — 

"It  is  now  nearly  forty  years— '  how  rny  lie:»rt  trembles  _while  my 
tongue  relntcsl' — since,  in  early  cliildliood,  I  was  borne  away  from  tlia 
place  of  my  birth,  caring  little  or  nothing  to  what  distant  shores  the 
currents  of  life  were  drifting  me.  I  have  but  seldom  visited  Newbury 
since ;  but  the  scenes  which  first  met  my  eye  were  impressed  on  my 
memory  too  deeply  to  be  forgotten.  The  old  training.fletd,  where  an 
ancestor  of  mine  distinguished  himself  as  sergeant  in  a  military  com- 
pany, woa  to  me  another  Campus  Martins  ;  the  beautiful  Merrimuc 
flowed  in  my  imagination,  like  the  broiul  and  boundless  Hellespont  of 
Homer  ;  and  Pipo-stnve  hill  rose  like  the  Grecian  Olympus  to  the  sky. 
Indeeil,  when  recently  I  had  the  rare  pleasun>  of  dashing  on  board  a 
British  steamer  through  the  allied  fleets  of  Fr.in<-e  and  Kngland,  aa 
they  stretched,  in  dotible  line  from  Tenedos  to  Troy — the  most  niagniflcent 
spectacle  the  eye  of  man  ever  gazed  upon — it  seemed  to  me  the  renown- 
ed Hellespont  was  hardly  so  broad  and  l>onndlesa  as  my  native  river  in 
the  memories  of  my  childhood." 

Leonard  Wood.s  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Leonard 
Woods,  who  was  settled  over  the  Second  Church  in 
Newbury  (now  the  First  ("hurch  in  West  Newbury) 
in  1798,  and  was  born  in  what  is  now  \Vest  Newbury 
November  24,  1807,  in  the  .same  monlh  with  Professor 
Felton.  He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1827,  the 
same  year  that  Mr.  Felton  graduated  from  Harvard, 
and,  after  acting  as  tutor  at  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  and  professor  of  the  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary,  became  president  of  Bowdoin  Ct)llcge  in 
1839,  and,  serving  until  18GG,  was  occupying  the 
president's  chair  of  one  of  our  leading  colli ges  while 
Mr.  Felton  was  occupy  ing.the  chair  of  another.  Like 
his  townsman,  he  was  the  author  and  translator  and 
editor  of  several  works,  though  in  a  somewhat  diller- 
ent  field  of  literature  from  that  in  which  Mr.  Fel- 
ton was  engaged. 
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Colonel  Daniel  Modlton  wns  bom  in  the 
West  Distiirt  of  Xewlniry  in  1702.  He  dietl  at  the 
old  family  homestead  near  Great  Rock,  in  West  New- 
bury, September  Vi.  1S78,  having  oceupied  the  home- 
stead eighty -four  years.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent,  active  and  enterprising  men  in  that  com- 
munity, and  was  the  last  in  that  neighborhood  of  the 
old  militia  colonels,  among  whom  were  Colonel  Cole- 
man, Colonel  Adams  and  Colonel  Newell.  His  wife, 
who  was  a  Spollbrd  (of  Georgetown),  died  two  years 
before  him,  and  three  children  survived  him — Daniel 
E.  Moulton,  of  Georgetown  ;  Mrs.  H.  Sawyer  and 
Mrs.  I.  Titcomb,  of  West  Newbury. 

Ebex  C.vrter  Baii.ey  was  born  in  the  West  Dis- 
trict of  Newbury  March  15,  ISIS,  the  year  before  its 
incorporation  as  a  separate  town.  After  leaving  the 
public  sch'iols  he  was  apprenticed  to  George  Hosum, 
a  leading  shoe  manufacturer,  and  when  he  had  ar- 
rived at  his  majority  he  was  employed  a  year  by  Mr. 
Hosum,  and  then  taken  into  partnership.  He  subse- 
quently married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Hosum,  and  the 
firm  was  removed  to  Boston.  After  the  final  dissolu- 
tion of  the  partnership  Mr.  Bailey  continued  the 
business  in  Boston,  retaining  his  residence  in  his  na- 
tive town. 

Aside  from  the  vocation  of  a  busy  and  successful 
merchant,  Mr.  Bailey  pursued  the  avocation  of  an 
agriculturist  and  was  deejily  interested  in  the  Masonic 
order,  of  which  he  was  a  prominent  member.  Major 
Poore  said  of  him,  in  the  Xeuburyport  Herald,  after 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  West  Newbury,  that "  he 
was  an  affectionate  husband,  a  kind  brother,  a  sincere 
friend  and  a  cheerful  giver  to  the  deserving  poor." 
He  died  April  29,  1881. 

James  S.mith  was  born  in  the  West  District  of 
Newbury  in  1792,  and  died  in  the  old  homestead  at 
Crane  Neck  April  23, 1882,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years. 
Mr.  Smith  was  the  si.xth  in  direct  descent  bearing  the 
name  of  James,  and  the  fourth  who  lived  on  the 
Crane  Neck  farm,  his  great-grandfather  James  hav- 
ing bought  it  of  John  Kent,  of  Kent's  Island,  in 
Newbury,  about  1720.  The  first  American  ancestor 
of  the  Newbury  family  was  Thomas  Smith,  who  came 
in  the  ship  "  James,"  and  settled  in  Ipswich  in  163.5. 
Three  years  later  he  went  to  Newbury  and  located 
and  occupied  the  farm  on  which  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  died,  it  having  passed  in  its  descent  through 
John  Kent,  above  mentioned.  The  son  of  Thomas 
Smith  was  James,  who  was  drowned  at  Anticosti  in 
the  expedition  against  the  French  at  Quebec  in  1(590- 
James,  the  son  of  James,  was  born  in  1670,  and  mar- 
ried Jane  Kent,  of  Kent's  Island.  His  son  James 
was  born  in  1696,  and  inherited  from  his  grandfather, 
John  Kent,  one  hundred  acres  of  land  on  Crane 
Neck  Hill  in  the  Upper  Woods, — then  a  hunting- 
ground  of  the  Indians.  The  last  James  built  the 
house  which  formed  the  back  part  of  the  house  which 
descended  to  his  son  James,  whose  sixth  sou  was  the 
James  whose  sketch  is  here  written.     The  father  of 


the  last  James  married  Prudence,  daughter  of  Ed- 
mund Little,  whose  estates  also  have  come  down  in  a 
line  of  Edmund  Littles,  and  are  now  owned  by  his  great- 
great-grandson.  A  sister  of  the  last  James  Smith 
married  Edward  Toppan,  of  Newburyport,  whose  chil- 
dren live  now,  or  have  until  very  recently  lived,  on 
the  same  farm  to  which  there  has  never  been  a  deed. 
It  has  remained  in  the  family  ever  since  the  first  di- 
vision of  lands,  and  has  always  borne  the  name  of  the 
Tojipan  fjirm. 

Ebexezer  Bailey  was  born  in  what  is  now  West 
Newbury  June  25,  1795.  He  was  the  son  of  Paul  and 
Emma  (Carr)  Bailey,  and  on  both  his  father's  and 
mother's  sides  belonged  to  families  which  had  for 
many  generations  lived  in  the  valley  of  the  Merri- 
mac.  He  was  the  youngest  of  four  childten,  and 
was  selected  by  his  father,  who  was  a  small  farmer, 
for  a  collegiate  education.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1817,  and  shortly  after  opened  a  private 
school  at  New  Haven,  where  he  also  entered  his  name 
for  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Seth  P. 
Staples.  After  only  a  short  residence  in  New  Haven 
he  accepted  the  position  of  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Colonel  Carter,  at  Sabine  Hall,  Richmond  County, 
Va.,  where  he  remained  a  year,  returning  to  West 
Newbury  in  the  winter  of  1818  and  '19.  He  then 
opened  a  private  school  at  Newburyport,  and  married 
Adeline,  daughter  of  Allen  Dodge,  of  that  town.  In 
1823  he  was  appointed  head  master  of  the  Franklin 
Grammar  School  in  Boston,  and  in  1825,  the  year  of 
his  marriage,  was  the  author  of  the  prize  ode  read  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  on  Washington's  birthday.  In 
November,  1825,  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  the 
Boston  High  School  for  girls,  and  in  December,  1827, 
opened  a  young  ladies"  private  high  school  in  Spring 
Lane,  in  Boston. 

In  1830  he  was  one  of  a  committee  to  draft  a  con- 
stituticm  for  the  organization  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Instruction,  and  about  the  same  time  was  a 
member  of  the  Boston  City  Council  and  a  director  of 
the  House  of  Reformation.  While  living  in  Boston 
he  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Bon/on 
Courier,  and,  becoming  a  popular  lecturer,  was  for  a 
time  president  of  the  Boston  Lyceum.  In  1831  he 
compiled  the  "  Young  Ladies'  Class-Book "  and 
"  Bakewell's  Philosophical  Conversations,''  and  in 
•1833  he  published  what  is  known  as  "  Bailey's  Alge- 
bra," a  work  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests.  In 
1838  he  opened  a  private  school  for  boys  in  Roxbury, 
which  he  removed  in  1839  to  Lynn.  He  died  of  lock- 
jaw in  Lynn  July  28,  1839. 

The  native  of  We.it  Newbury  whose  name  is  more 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  this  sketch  than  that  of 
any  other  was  Major  Ben  :  Perley  Poore.  He  was 
born  in  that  town  November  2, 1820,  and  was  the  son 
of  Col.  Benjamin  Poore,  who  was  the  sixth  lineal 
owner  of  Indian  Hill  farm,  of  which  Mijor  Poore 
was  the  seventh  and  last.  In  1650  the  broad  acres  of 
"  Great  Tom  Indian  "  came   into    the  possession  of 
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John  Poore,  the  first  American  ancestor  of  the  family, 
who  built  tlie  house  on  tlie  ftirm,  which,  with  ad- 
ditions and  alteriitioiis,  has  been  held  under  the 
original  Iiidiau  deed,  and  has  passed  from  ftitlier  to 
son  through  seven  generations.  The  farm  derived  its 
name  of  Indian  Hill  from  early  battles  on  that  spot 
between  the  Indiana  and  the  settlers.  The  Poore 
family  is  said  to  have  been  of  Xorman  origin,  and 
John  Poore,  the  emigrant  ancestor,  was  descended 
from  Philip  Poore,  a  brother  of  Richard  Poore,  bishoj) 
of  Salisbury,  who  planned  and  caused  to  be  erected 
the  famous  Sali.<bury  Cathedral.  The  original  house 
on  the  Indian  Hill  farm  was  a  copy  of  an  old  English 
manor,  and  as  wing  after  wing  and  tower  after  tower 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  added  to  it,  it  has  as- 
sumed a  shape  and  appearance  unlike  any  structure 
to  be  seen  elsewhere,  but  strictly  in  harmony  with  the 
broad  cosmopolitan  and  antiquarian  tastes  of  its  late 
proprietor,  and  suggestive  of  the  rich  and  rare  col- 
lection of  ancient  furniture  and  relics  and  curiosi- 
ties crowded  in  its  rodms  and  halls'.  It  would  be  an 
almost  endless  task  to  describe  the  collection,  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  which  nothing  but  an  exhaustive 
descriptive  catalogue  could  give.  The  portraits  of 
his  ancestors,  their  coats-of-arms  and  the  swords  they 
wore,  Franklin's  printing  press,  portions  of  Egyptian 
mummies,  relics  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  stair-cases 
and  fire-places  from  historic  houses,  pulpits  and  pews 
from  famous  meeting-houses,  a  bedstead  on  which 
Napoleon  slept,  ancient  armor,  cross-bows  of  an  early 
age.  Masonic  emblems  and  jewels,  albums  of  countless 
autof;raphs,  vases  from  Horculaneum,  old  china  by 
Watteau,  swords  of  Bunker  Hill,  ar.d  order-books  of 
the  Revolution  are  but  few  of  the  articles  making  up 
this  rare  museuni,  but  are  sufficient  to  suggest  its 
extent  and  quaintness  and  value. 

Major  Poore  received  his  early  education  in  the 
Dummer  Academy,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1S32, 
at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  In  the  catalogue  of  the 
academy  he  is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  New  York, 
as  at  that  time  his  father  was  engaged  in  business  in 
that  city.  In  1831,  while  at  school,  he  went  to 
Europe  with  his  father,  and  while  there  visited  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  for  whom  Major  Poore's  younger 
brother,  »vho  died  in  California,  was  named.  After 
finally  leaving  school  he  served  a  few  years' appren- 
ticeship at  tlie  printer's  trade,  which,  however,  he 
never  pursued.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  a 
newspaper  correspondent,  and  at  that  time,  in  1838, 
he  wrote  his  first  letter  to  the  Boston  Alias,  a  journal 
to  which,  as  a  letter  writer,  he  was  attached  lor  many 
years.  From  1838  to  1840  he  edited  the  Soulhern 
Whig,  at  Athens,  (reorgia,  and  in  1840  was  altachcoi 
legation  to  H.  W.  Ililliard,  at  Urus^els.  In  1844  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  until  1848,  acting 
as  the  agent  of  Miissachu-etts  to  collect  fact.s  I'rom  the 
marine  and  colonial  ilcpartments  of  France  touching 
the  history  of  the  C'ommonweiilih.  The  results  of  his 
labors  filled  ten  folio  volume-',  and  were  highly  com- 


mended by  the  Legislature.  While  in  Paris  he  wrote 
a  series  of  letters  for  the  Boston  Atlas  and  the  Ilarl/ord 
Couronf,  which  at  that  time,  when  our  people  were 
less  familiar  than  now  with  European  alfair.-',  attracted 
the  attention  of  intilligent  readers,  and  were  con- 
sidered authoritative  upou  the  subjects  of  which  they 
treated. 

On  his  return  from  Europe  he  edited  for  a  time  the 
Boston  Dailij  Bee  and  the  Americm  Sentinel,  becom- 
ing, however,  in  18.54,  the  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Boston  Journal,  in  which  capacity,  with  more 
or  less  frtquency,  he  wrote  under  the  signature  of 
"  Perley  "  until  his  death.  In  1854,  also,  he  became 
secretary  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society 
and  the  editor  of  its  journal.  He  was  clerk  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  while 
Charles  Sumner  was  its  chairman,  a  period  of  about 
ten  years.  Afterwards,  for  many  years  until  his 
death,  he  was  clerk  of  the  Printing  Records  Com- 
mittee, but  all  the  while  keeping  up  his  correspon- 
dence and  familiarizing  himself  with  everything 
connected  with  Washington,  Congress,  its  members 
and  its  current  business.  He  published  an  account 
of  the  conspiracy  trial  in  1865,  and  in  18(57  his  in- 
valuable "Congressional  Directory."  Other  works 
published  by  him  were  "  The  Life  of  General  Taylor" 
in  1848,  "The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Louis  Philippe"  in 
the  same  year.  "  The  Eurly  Life  of  Napoleon  "  in 
1851,  "The  Agricultural  History  of  Essex  County" 
at  a  later  date,  and  his  "  Reminiscences."  Major 
Poore  died  in  Washington  May  29,  1887,  leaving  a 
widow,  who  was  Miss  Virginia  Dodge,  of  George- 
town, in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Among  the  residents  at  various  times  jn  West 
Newbury  may  be  mentioned,  in  addition  to  those 
already  referred  to,  Nathaniel  Emery,  an  old  JcfTer- 
sonian  Democrat,  and  a  fearless  and  independent  man 
who  opposed  the  division  of  the  town  ;  his  two  sons, 
Eliphalet  and  Nicholas,  who  moved  across  the  Arti- 
choke in  order  to  keep  their  residence  in  Newbury 
and  afterwards  returned  ;  Caleb  and  Joseph  Kim- 
ball, enterj)rising  farmers ;  Edward  Worth;  Nathan 
Rogers,  who  lived  at  Surinam,  near  the  head-waters 
of  the  Artichoke  ;  Joshua  and  David  Ordway,  grand- 
sons of  Hananiah  Ordway,  who  killed  the  Indian  on 
the  Garrison  Farm  at  Zion,  near  Indian  Hill;  Joseph 
Kelly,  the  tobacconist,  who  lived  at  Mount  Misery, 
between  Surinam  and  Zion  ;  David  Morse,  the  black- 
smith, one  of  whose  daughters  was  the  mother  of 
Profe>sor  Felton ;  Thomas  Huse  Everett,  whose 
mother  was  a  sister  of  Thomas  Iluse,  who  gave  his 
farm  in  West  Newbury  to  his  namesake  ;  Nat  Hale,  a 
cabinet-maker  ;  and  John  Chisemoni,  a  carpet-weaver, 
who  lived  by  the  road-side  in  Coker  Lane.  There 
was  also  Major  Moses  Moody,  whose  three  daughters 
married  Judge  Crosby,  of  Lowell;  Dixie  Crosby,  at 
one  lime  ProtVssor  of  Surgery  in  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege; and  Professor  Smith  of  the  Gilniaiiton  Theo- 
logical Seminary.     His  farm  was  opposite  the  First 
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Parish  Cluirch,  and  has  been  in  hiter  years  owiiofl  by 
Moses  Mooily  Ridgway.  D.iiiiel  Emery  and  Moses 
Newell  were  leading  citizens,  and  for  many  years 
were  prominent  in  town  aflairs. 

The  schools  of  We^t  Xewbury  have  always  been 
good  and  liberally  supportrd.  There  are  now  in  the 
town  two  hundred  and  ninety-live  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  and  provision  for  their 
education  has  been  made  by  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  one  high  school,  one  grammar  >chool, 
seven  mixed  schools  and  one  primary  school,  sup- 
ported at  an  expense  to  the  town,  in  188G,  of 
$3560.19. 

The  population  of  the  town  in  1885  was  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-nine,  and  its  valuation  in  1886 
was  one  million  ninety-six  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-four  dollars.  While  its  population  has  been 
gradually  diminishiaig,  its  property  has  been  gradually 
increasing,  and  with  its  good  soil,  its  delightful  situ- 
ation, its  existing  horse-railroad  communication  with 
Haverhill,  and  a  promised  communication  with  New- 
buryport,  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  from  this 
time  forth  it  will  increase  in  population,  prosperity 
and  wealth. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


DK.   DEAN    ROBINSOX.* 

In  this  day  of  multiplicity  and  great  variety  of 
doctors  (so  called)  male  and  female,  of  different 
schools  of  medicine  or  no  school  at  all,  one  can 
hardly  imagine  the  dignified  position  of  a  well- 
instructed,  competent  physician  seventy-five  years 
ago,  entering  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  with 
zeal  and  enthusiiiam.  The  duties  of  such  an  one, 
especially  if  located  in  an  agricultural  town,  were 
more  arduous,  in  some  respects,  than  would  those  of 
a  country  practitioner  now  be.  At  that  time  there 
were  no  railroads,  with  steam-power,  in  this  State; 
no  telegraphs,  no  telephones. 

Much  of  the  mechanical  and  agricultural  work  was 
done  without  the  aid  of  labor-saving  machinery,  now 
so  convenient  to  lighten  the  toil  of  the  artisan  or 
farmer. 

The  country  doctor  of  old  time  was  obliged  to  be 
a  druggist — to  keep  on  hand  a  store  of  medicine-", 
and  carry  those  required  for  his  patients  on  his  pro- 
fessional visits.  He  had  to  contend  with  all  sorts  of 
wind  and  weather,  riding  or  driving  over  rough  roads 
frequently;  neither  could  he  summon  bis  professional 
brethren  for  a  consultation  as  rapidly  as  if  the  facili- 
ties for  communication  were  greater.  He  also  was 
obliged  to  work  without  the  help  of  many  agents 
which  the  increased  discoveries  of  chemistry  have 
introduced,  and  with  rougher  surgical  instruments 
than  those  now  in  use. 

"  By  3Ira.  M.  H.  Kinery. 


But  if  the  physician's  labors  were  more  arduous, 
with  less  pecuniary  recompense,  yet,  if  he  performed 
them  well,  he  was  certain  to  receive  more  respect  and 
esteem  from  the  community  than  a  good  man,  of  the 
same  profession,  can  expect  in  this  irreverent  genera- 
tion. Seventy-five  years  ago  the  minister  and  the 
doctor  were  looked  up  to  with  veneration.  And  this 
very  consideration  served  as  a  stimulus  to  a  man  of 
correct  feeling  and  high  principle  to  "walk  worthy" 
of  his  "  vocation." 

A  young  man  of  this  description,  Dean  Robinson, 
M.D.,  with  his  family,  settled,  in  1811,  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  town  of  Newbury,  Slass.  (now  West 
Newbury).  The  first  house  he  occupied  is  situated 
about  half  a  mile  above  the  bridge  over  the  Arti- 
choke River,  on  the  road  from  Newburyport  to 
Haverhill. 

A  letter  in  the  writer's  possession,  dated  April  22, 
1811,  written  by  a  lady  in  the  vicinity  mentions 
"  our  new  doctor "  as  the  occupant  of  the  house 
referred  to  above. 

The  opinion  of  a  person  who,  with  a  friend,  visited 
the  new  comers,  is  given,  that  they  "  were  elegant 
and  desirable  neighbors,"  who  received  their  visitors 
with  great  politeness  and  entertained  them  hand- 
somely. 

This  first  impression  made  upon  the  neighbors  by 
the  doctor  and  his  family  was  correct,  and  increased 
and  deepened  as  years  rolled  on. 

Dean  Robinson,  the  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Robin- 
son, of  Andover,  Mass.,  was  born  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1788.  His  father  was  not  living  when  he  came  to 
Newbury,  but  his  mother  resided  in  the  house  with 
him.  The  writer  remembers  her  as  a  gentle  and  dig- 
nified old  lady.  Her  son  reverenced  and  loved  her 
to  an  unusual  degree.  She  must  have  been  very  care- 
ful in  training  him  in  habits  of  industry,  truth,  and 
with  religious  principles. 

Dean  Robinson  attended  the  common  schools  in 
his  native  town  when  a  boy,  and  subsequently  the 
academy  in  North  Andover.  Afterward  he  became 
a  pupil  of  the  Rev.  P.  Eaton,  of  Boxford,  a  learned 
and  excellent  Congregational ist  minister,  for  whom 
he  always  entertained  a  high  esteem.  Mr.  Robinson 
was  for  a  time  a  teacher  in  Danvers,  and  was 
much  respected  by  his  pupils.  It  was  customary  at 
that  time  for  young  men  preparing  for  a  profession  to 
teach  school,  in  order  to  defr.ay  their  own  expenses 
for  instruction;  and  in  many  cases  this  discipline 
had  a  good  effect  upon  their  own  characters,  and 
gave  them  much  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

Mr.  Robinson  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Thomas 
Kittredge,  of  Andover,  a  celebrated  physician  in  the 
country. 

He  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  Farnham,  nee  Love- 
joy,  of  Andover,  a  young  widow,  with  two  children, 
who  found  a  kind  f.ither  in  Dr.  Robinson.  ()ne  of 
these,  a  daughter,  was  married  to  Dr.  Asa  Story,  of 
Manchester,   Mass.,  and  died   in   1874,  beloved  and 
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respected.  The  son,  Mr.  Jacob  Farnharn,  always 
made  his  home  with  his  mother  and  stcp-faiher,  and 
became  an  esteemed  and  useful  citizen  in  tlie  town  of 
West  Newbury,  which  was  incorporated  as  a  separate 
township  in  ISIO. 

Mrs.  Robinson  was  truly  a  helpmeet  for  her  hus- 
band. By  the  wise  management  of  her  household 
and  untiring  industry  she  greatly  assisted  him  in 
acquiring  a  handsome  property.  Both  Mrs.  Robinson 
and  the  doctor  always  were  remarkable  for  hospi- 
tality. 

The  doctor's  only  child,  a  daughter,  was  born  in 
the  house  near  the  Artichoke  River.  Before  Dr. 
Robinson's  entrance  into  West  Newbury,  Dr.  Poore, 
I  think,  occupied  the  whole  professional  ground. 
Some  other  physicians  came  to  the  place,  but  re- 
mained but  a  short  time.  Though  there  was  enough 
work  for  two  physicians,  it  was  natural  that  the  old 
doctor  should  feel  somewhat  sensitive  at  the  appear- 
ance of  a  young  brother  in  the  profession.  But  so 
considerate  and  courteous  was  Dr.  Robinson  towards 
his  senior,  that  they  became,  in  time,  good  friends, 
and  the  younger  attended  the  elder  in  his  last  sick- 
ness. The  friendship  between  the  two  doctors  and 
their  families  is  continued  to  the  present  time  by 
their  descendants. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  late  Major  Ben  :  Perley 
Poore's  obituary  of  Dr.  Robinson  for  much  of  the 
material  for  this  sketch.  Dr.  Robinson  soon  gained  a 
good  practice,  which  constantly  increased,  and  with 
it  his  experience  and  reputation. 

After  some  years  of  success  he  purchased  a  larger 
house  about  a  mile  above  his  first  residence,  where 
he  lived  many  years.  Here  his  daughter  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Samuel  Moody.  While  living  at  this  place 
the  doctor  probably  did  the  greater  part  of  his  pro- 
fessional work.  He  was  now  one  of  the  best  physi- 
cians in  the  county.  He  endeavored  to  keep  up  with 
the  improvements  of  the  times.  He  was  a  very  "  clear- 
headed "man,  and  his  advice  was  often  sought  by 
his  medical  brethren.  His  practice  was  not  confined 
to  his  own  town,  but  extended  to  Newburyport, 
Georgetown,  Aniesbury  and  other  neighboring  towns. 
His  patients,  man)'  of  tiiem,  became  his  warm  friends. 
His  presence  in  a  sick-room,  as  the  writer  recalls  it 
as  a  youthful  memory,  brought  hope  and  promise  of 
relief  to  his  patient.  He  would,  after  proper  inquiries 
and  examination  and  a  few  moments  of  apparently 
deep  thought,  prepare  his  medicine  and  give  direc- 
tions in  a  manner  to  inspire  such  confidence  that  no 
one  would  (/ream  of  disobeying  them.  In  a  serious 
case  he  liked  one  person  to  take  the  responsibility. 
"Who  stands  nurse?"  he  has  been  heard  to  ask. 
There  were  no  trained  nurses  at  that  time.  Dr.  Rob- 
inson was  particularly  attentive  to  patients  among 
the  poor  and  needy.  If  tlie  instances  of  liis  gratuitous 
services  and  contril)Utions  of  nuMlioinesand  delicacies 
to  the  destitute  had  been  recorded,  the  list  would 
probably  be  long. 


Dr.  Robinson  became  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society  in  1815.  He  was  recorded  as  a 
retired  member  in  1849.  He  also  belonged  to  the 
Essex  North  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  founders.  The  increase  of  mechanical  busi- 
ness in  the  western  j)art  of  the  town  brought  increase 
of  work  for  a  physician,  and  Dr.  Boyd  settled  in  that 
locality,  He  died  of  consumption  after  a  few  years' 
practice,  and  Dr.  Robinson  was  a  kind  friend  to  him 
in  his  last  illness. 

In  1842,  Dr.  Robinson  purchased  the  farm  on 
Pipe-Stave  Hill,  once  the  residence  of  Hon.  Tristram 
Da  I  ton. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson,  for  a  number  of  years,  en- 
joyed this  beautiful  estate,  and  their  house  was  a 
delightful  resort  for  their  friends,  who  were  very 
numerous.  Their  hospitality  was  also  extended  to 
strangers.  It  was  not  unusual  for  persons  to  come 
from  some  distance  to  consult  the  doctor,  and  to  wait 
for  him  if  he  were  absent  on  his  rounds  of  visits,  in 
which  case  refreshments  were  ofl'ered  them,  if  the  de- 
lay were  long,  no  hotel  being  accessible. 

The  doctor  waa  fond  of  agriculture,  and  superin- 
tended the  work  on  his  farm  with  success.  He 
delighted  especially  in  the  cultivation  of  fine  fruit. 
This  business,  which  many  would  consider  laborious, 
was,  to  the  doctor,  a  relaxation  from  his  medical 
work.  He  was  one  of  those  industrious  men  born  in 
the  last  century,  who  made  change  of  work  recrea- 
tion. 

He  kept  good  horses,  and  was  more  careful  for  their 
comfort  than  his  own,  as  ho  would  return  after  his 
long  drive,  leave  his  tired  steed  to  rest,  and  soon  set 
off  again  with  a  fresh  horse.  As  Major  Poore  wrote, 
he  "continu'ed  to  visit  his  old  families,  and  to  consult 
with  the  junior  members  of  the  profession,  until  he 
had  to  be  borne  in  others'  arms  to  the  bedside 
of  the  patient." 

For  some  years  before  his  decease  he  was  troubled 
with  a  chronic  afVection  of  the  spine,  which  increased 
until  he  was  unable  to  walk  without  assistance.  He 
bore  the  afUiction,  heavy  as  it  was  for  one  of  his  ac- 
tive habits,  with  fortitude  and  patience.  At  the  same 
time  his  wife  was  becoming  very  feeble,  although 
she  survived  him  more  than  two  years. 

For  some  time  the  doctor  was  confined  to  his  bed. 
His  last  illness  was  cheered  by  the  loving  care  of  his 
daughter  and  her  husband,  his  stepson  and  his 
grandson,  who  attended  his  grandfather  with  rare 
and  unselfish  devotion. 

His  medical  brethren  were  attentive,  and  his  rec- 
tor, the  Rev.  Dr.  Horton,  of  St.  Paul's,  Newburyport, 
visited  him,  and,  with  prayers  and  administration  of 
the  Holy  Communion  from  time  to  time,  brought  the 
consolations  of  religion  to  him  while  deprived  of  the 
ability  to  wor.-hip  in  church. 

But  the  eiwl  came  at  length.  In  the  words  of  his 
friend,  the  late  Major  Poore:  "After  devoting  half  a 
century  of  his  earthly  existence  to  the  wants  of  the 
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sick  ami  sult'ering,  l)i-.  Kobill^ol^s  slii'iigth  gradually 
faded  away,  under  a  chronic  spinal  allection  ;  but  lii> 
mind  retained  its  vigor  until  he  gently  sank  into  his 
last  sleep."     His  death  occurred  August  22,  1803. 
Another  friend  writes: 

*'  By  the  dcuth  of  Pr.  Kobiason,  Iho  coniiiiuiiity  tins  Ivat  a  valiiabl  ■ 
man.  He  possesstnl  a  Tory  discririiitiutil)^  liliiul,  coiiplud  with  hu  iiitoiicc 
Comiuuli  e<«llse,  which  giivi?  to  his  jiulgiiu'iit  li  viiliie  in  must  of  the  urdi- 
Dar>*  afltiirs  of  life,  to  which  but  few  uieit  attuin.  Hu  was  al»u  u  '  liv- 
loTed  Physician,'  as  was  well  allesletl  by  the  crowd  of  weeping  friend*. 
who  asticiubled  ...  at  his  late  residence  oo  Pipe  Stave  Kill,  to  pay  the 
last  tribute  of  respect  to  his  mortal  rtMiinins,  ami  to  sincerely  sympatlii/i> 
with  a  bereaved  and  heart-stricken  family." 

From  a  notice  in  a  local  paper : 

"  At  a  meeting  of  Kssex  North  District  Medical  Society,  held  at  Havei  - 
hill,  Oct.  .%  ISti.!,  the  eubscribers  welv  chosen  a  committee  with  instruc- 
tion to  express  through  the  public  piipers  their  high  sense  of  the  eniineiit 
professional  standing  and  social  worth  of  our  late  asociate.  Dr.  Dean 
Robinson,  of  West  Newbury. 

"The  Conimitte*,  in  behalf  of  tbo  Society,  adopt,  and  subscribe  the 
following  resolutions : 

"  UesoU-ed,  That  by  the  death  of  our  respected  friend,  Dr.  Robinson, 
the  community  have  sustained  the  loss  of  an  active  and  useful  citizen, — 
the  sick,  of  an  intelligent,  skillful  and  excellent  physician,— and  we,  his 
companions,  are  deprived  of  one  whose  professional  opinions  we  ever 
respected,  and  whose  long  connection  with  this  Society,  his  devotion  \^> 
its  interest,  the  ability  and  zeal  with  which  he  discharged  his  duties, 
and  his  clieerfnl,  manly  and  honorable  demeanor  h^s  won  him  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  those  who  are,  an<l  have  been,  members  of  this 
Society,  and  who  demand  of  us  this  tribute  of  regard. 

"  i?c*o/rcd.  That  we  express  to  his  family  our  deep  sense  of  their 
irreparable  loss,  and  our  sympathy  with  them  in  their  bereavenieut,  and 
our  wish  ever  to  unite  with  them  in  cherishing  his  memory. 

"  (Signed)  "  jEREMIAil   SPOFFOltD. 

"  Kesd-vll  Fust. 
"  H.  Perkins.'* 


MAJOR  BEX  :  PERLEY  POORE. 

Ben :  Perley  Poore  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest 
families  of  the  town  of  Newbury,  his  ancestor,  John 
Poore,  having  settled  on  the  Kiver  Parker  in  1635. 
He  came  from  Wiltshire,  England,  where  his  family 
had  been  eminent  in  clinrch  and  State;  Herbert 
Poore,  bishop  of  Sarum,  having  assisted  at  the  coro- 
nation of  King  John,  and  united  with  the  barons  in 
wringing  from  his  unwilling  hands  the  Magna 
Charta. 

By  his  petition  and  his  influence  with  King  Rich- 
ard I.  his  See  was  removed  from  Sarum  to  Salisbury, 
and  his  brother,  Richard  Poore,  wa.s  his  successor  ; 
through  whose  zeal  and  ability  the  building  of  Salis- 
bury Cathedral  was  commenced.  He  laid  the  first 
stone  on  April  28,  1220,  and  preached  the  first  ser- 
mon at  its  consecration,  on  St.  Michaelmas  day,  1225. 

In  Amesbury,  England,  from  which  our  Amesbury 
derived  its  name,  lived  the  great  ancestor  of  the  fam- 
ily, Philip  le  Poer,  and  from  him  fur  more  than  thir- 
ty generations  the  family  has  been  easily  traced. 

In  1650  John  Poore  purchased  Indian  Hill  and  the 
land  surrounding  it  from  the  Indians.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  estates  in  Esse.K  County,  and  overlooks  the 
land  and  sea  for  a  long  distance. 

The  grandfather  of  Major  Poore  was  Daniel  Xoyes 
Poore,  an  eminent  physician,  who  graduated  at  Har- 
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vard  in  1777.  He  was  the  classmate  and  friend  of 
Rufus  King,  and  the  two  assisted  in  planting  the  elm 
tree  which  now  stands  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
house  at  Indian  Hill. 

Colonel  Benjainin  Poore,  the  father  of  Ben  :  Per- 
ley, married  the  daughter  of  .VUen  Dodge,  of  Ham- 
ilton, Mass.,  and  from  her  family  came  his  name  of 
Perley,  of' which  he  was  proud,  since  his  maternal 
ancestors  were  also  of  English  descent,  in  direct  line 
from  Pierre  Dodge,  of  Chester,  whose  name  appears 
in  the  "  Book  of  Heraldry  "  as  rewarded' with  arms 
by  Edward  I.  for  valiant  services  in  1306. 

Colonel  Poore  resided,  during  his  early  married 
life,  in  the  town  of  Newburyport,  and  it  was  there,  in 
1820,  that  his  son  Ben  :  Perley  was  born.  He  after- 
ward continued  his  mercantile  business  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  he  sent  his  boy  alone,  at  the  age  of 
seven  years,  to  Newburyport  to  visit  his  relatives,  as 
a  test  of  his  precocious  self-reliance,  and  the  journey 
was  safely  performed. 

He  afterwards  removed  to  Indian  Hill,  and  became 
devoted  to  rural  pursuits,  making  his  home  a  model 
farm. 

He  was  repeatedly  rewarded  by  the  State  for  his 
zeal  in  agriculture  and  for  his  own  importation  of  a 
breed  of  Short-horn  cattle,  which  were  carefully  pre- 
served in  their  purity  by  his  son,  and  they  still  adorn 
the  pasture-land  of  the  place. 

He  removed,  with  his  family,  to  San  Francisco,  and 
was  settled  there  in  business ;  and,  being  sent  as 
agent  for  establishing  a  line  of  steamers  to  Hong 
Kong,  he  was  shipwrecked  and  drowned  on  the  re- 
turn voyage. 

Major  Poore  passed  his  youth  at  Indian  Hill  farm,, 
where  he  also  acquired  a  love  of  rural  life,  which 
nfever  left  him.  His  father  was  justly  proud  of  him, 
and  in  1831  he  accompanied  his  i>arents  to  Eurojjc, 
where  he  met  many  distinguished  men  of  the  day, 
including  Walter  Scott,  in  his  home  at  Abbotsford, 
Thomas  Moore  and  General  Lafayette. 

The  impressions  of  that  journey,  made  so  early  in 
life,  were  always  stamped  upon  his  memory  and  gave 
;  an  impetus  to  his  future  career. 

I  On  his  return  home  he  entered  Dummer  .\cademy, 
in  which  institution  he  always  took  great  interest, 
and  a  few  years  previous  to  his  death  delivered  an 
historical  address  there  upon  the  dedication  of  a  new 
dormitory.  After  leaving  there  he  went  to  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  and  studied  the  art  of  printing  for  two 
years,  and,  acquiring  journalistic  tastes,  he  subse- 
quently went  to  Athens,  Oa.,  and  became  editor  of 
the  Southern  ^Vhig  from  1838  to  '40. 

In  1841  he  accompanied  the  Hon.  H.  W.  Hilliard, 
Mini.ster  to  Belgium,  as  an   attache  to  the  legation, 
:  and  during  his  residence  abroad  he  was  the  agent  of 
1  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  obtain  original   histor- 
!  ical  matter  for  the  archives  of  the  State.     Ten  large 
folio   volumes   testify  to   his    industry,  and   are   evi- 
dences of  his  skill    as  a  penman,  in  which  he  took 
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great  pride,  and  his  copy  has  been  the  joy  of  every 
compogitor  who  has  been  called  upon  to  compose  the 
thousands  of  columns  contributed  by  him  to  the  public 
|)ress. 

After  leaving  the  legation  at  Bel{;ium,  he  went  to 
Paris,  by  the  advice  of  his  father,  to  perfect  himself 
jii  the  French  language,  with  the  intention  of  prac- 
ticing law  in  Xew  Orleans,  which  project,  however,  he 
afterwards  abandoned.  He  traveled  in  Greece,  Asia, 
Palestine  and  Egypt,  and  made  two  visits  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  while  in  the  Holy  Land  he  bathed  in  the 
Jordan,  sat  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  broke  bread 
with  the  pilgrims  within  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  He 
crossed  the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara  and  lost  one  at- 
tendant during  a  sirocco.  On  arriving  in  Egypt  he 
was  disappointed  in  not  receiving  an  expected  draft, 
and  was  almost  without  money.  He  was  very  anx- 
ious to  visit  the  Nile  and  the  Pyramids,  and  applied 
to  a  banker  for  assistance,  explaining  his  position  ; 
being  a  Free  Mason  and  having  an  honest  counte- 
nance, his  appeal  was  heard,  and  an  answer  was 
promised  that  evening.  The  book  of  "  English  Her- 
aldry "  was  consulted,  and,  finding  his  story  true, 
there  was  no  del.ay  in  advancing  the  reijuired  sum  ; 
and  on  his  return  from  the  journey  his  draft  from  the 
Rothschilds  was  received,  and  matters  were  settled  to 
the  gratification  of  all  parties. 

He  managed  his  travels  so  as  to  spend  Holy  AVeek 
in  Home,  where  he  received  the  blessing  of  the  Pope. 
He  returned  from  Europe  in  1847,  and  continued  his 
connection  with  the  liosfon  Atlas,  and  in  the  winter 
of  that  year  commenced  his  career  as  a  "  Washington 
'Correspondent "  on  that  paper.  In  1848  he  entered 
warmly  into  the  Presidential  election,  and  published 
a  life  of  General  Zachary  Taylor,  the  Whig  candi- 
date, and  was  also  editor  of  the  Jloston  Bee. 

In  1S49  he  was  married  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  to 
the  daughter  of  Francis  Dodge  (an  uncle  of  his 
mother),  who  was  a  native  of  Hamilton,  Mass. 

In  1850  he  edited  the  American  Sentinel  in  Boston, 
through  which  he  ventilated  his  passion  for  native 
Americanism,  as  he  was  intensely  patriotic. 

The  care  of  a  newspaper  was  irksome,  but  the  cor- 
respondence was  a  delight;  and  his  success  on  the 
Atlas  led  to  greater  fame  on  the  Boston  Jotirnal, 

From  1854  he  resided  in  Washington  during  the 
sessions  of  Congress  as  correspondent  of  that  paper ; 
and,  having  unlimited  freedom  in  its  columns,  added 
much  to  its  value  and  ini|iorlanee  as  an  inlluential 
journal. 

As  an  evidence  of  his  passion  for  the  art  of  print- 
ing, it  may  be  mentioned  that  at  his  home  he  rejoiced 
in  an  amateur  printing  ollice,  of  somewhat  preten- 
tious proportions ;  he  was  the  owner  of  a  Kannige 
press,  with  a  stone  bed  and  wooden  platen, — four 
j)ulls  to  a  sheet, — once  worked  by  Menjaniin  Frank- 
lin, and  he  occasionally  indidgcd  in  "jobs"  that 
were  not  only  creditable,  but  evinced  the  perfect  com- 
positor and  tasteful  meclianic. 


When  he  entered  upon  reporting  the  proceedings 
of  Congress  by  telegraph,  so  that  the  news  should  be 
printed  in  Boston  as  early  as  in  Washington,  it  was 
soon  adopted  universally  in  the  larger  cities,  render- 
ing the  Wiishington  reporters  a  power  in  the  land, 
and  the  senior  member,  Major  Poore,  was  their 
■  chief 

Apart  from  the  newsiiaper  he  also  had  a  literary 
career.  Soon  after  his  return  from  France  he  pub- 
lished the  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  Louis  Philippe"  and 
the  "  Early  Life  of  Louis  Napoleon,"  ,iiid  later  he 
gave  us  the  lives  of  Grant,  Logan  and  Hurnside. 

He  was  clerk  of  the  Comndttee  on  Foreign  Atfairs 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  was  the  trusted 
friend  of  the  committee  generally,  but  was  especially 
appreciated  by  Senator  Charles  Sumner,  its  chair- 
man. 

They  had  many  tastes  in  common,  and  the  Major 
was  always  a  welcome  guest  at  his  table,  the  invi- 
tations to  which  were  generally  written  "  Pot-luck  at 
6."  There,  on  such  occasions,  while  inspecting  his 
rare  volumes  and  curio.s,  the  Senator  often  remarked 
that  he  found  Major  Poore  the  most  intelligent  ap- 
preciator  of  his  collection.  At  the  last  dinner  eaten 
by  Mr.  Sumner,  Major  Poore  was  one  of  the  few  per- 
sonal friends  present,  and  late  that  evening  he  was 
hastily  summoned  to  the  bed-side  of  his  friend,  where 
he  remained  until  the  great  statesman  breathed  his 
last.  In  1878  he  contributed  to  the  yational  Et view 
a  paper  on  "Sumner's  Place  in  History." 

He  was  clerk  of  the  Printing  Committee  of  the 
Senate  for  twenty  years,  and  compiled  annually  the 
"  Congressional  Directory,"  and  also,  by  order  of 
Congress,  "Our  Diplomatic  Relations,"  "Federal 
and  State  Constitutions,"  "  Colonial  Charters  and 
other  Organic  Laws  of  the  United  States  "  and  "  The 
Catalogue  of  Government  Publications."  Meanwhile 
he  was  writing  for  the  Agricultural  lieports.  He  also 
supervised  the  indices  to  the  Congressional  Record,  a 
class  of  work  in  which  he  was  an  expert.  In  1880 
he  wrote  a  series  of  articles  for  ihc  Atlantic  Monthly 
entitled  "  Reminiscences  of  Washington  Life,"  and 
his  last  work,  published  in  ISSii,  was  "  Perley's  Rem- 
iniscences," in  two  volumes,  of  rare  interest. 

His  devotion  to  agriculture  was  supreme,  and  when 
he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  he  planted  at  Indian 
Hill,  with  his  father,  a  row  of  thirty-nine  chestnut 
trees,  which  are  still  in  a  thriving  condition  ;  and  at 
the  iige  of  thirty-nine  he  planted  thirty-nine  elms, 
and  a  tree  every  year  after,  for  twenty  yeai-s,  making 
fifty-nine  elms,  which  are  now  vigorous  and  beauti- 
ful. He  continued  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  farm, 
and  received  the  jirize  of  one  thousand  dollars  of- 
fered by  the  Slate  Agricultural  Society  for  the  best 
ten  acres  of  trees  raised  from  seed.  He  was  always 
identified  with  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State, 
and  was  secretary  of  the  National  Agricultural  So- 
ciety for  many  years. 

Few  men  have  lived  who  have  been  more  uniform- 
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ly  industrious.  He  had  none  of  those  qualifications 
which  adapt  a  man  to  idle  hours.  He  had  Ills  hours 
of  comparative  repose,  hut  tiiey  were  not  liours  of 
idleness.  A  chaiiire  of  work  was  his  only  recreation. 
He  passed  from  the  hurly  burly  of  Washingtiin  life, 
from  the  turmoil  of  i)olitical  dissensions,  from  the 
sharp  competition  of  telegraphic  correspondence, 
from  the  hospitalities  of  the  capital  to  his  home  at 
Indian  Hill,  but  he  never  reclined  under  his  own 
roof  or  beneath  the  trees  of  his  beautiful  home,  e.x- 
cept  when,  as  a  host,  he  extended  agreeable  civilities 
to  his  many  friends.  His  trees,  his  farm,  his  books, 
his  correspondence,  his  autographs,  his  collection  of 
Kevolutionary  relics,  his  clippings  from  the  newspa- 
pers claimed  his  attention.  He  was  not  pressed  for 
time,  and  while  be  was  not  deficient  in  method,  he 
passed  from  the  consideration  of  all  these  different 
interests  so  rapidly  that,  had  it  not  been  for  his  gre.at 
love  for  the  work  he  had  temporarily  in  hand,  one 
might  have  wondered  how  he  found  any  recuperative 
effect  in  his  change  from  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
to  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac.  The  demands  made 
upon  him  during  these  vacation  seasons,  when  Con- 
gress was  not  in  session,  never  ceased,  for  he  was  so 
many-sided  in  his  tastes  and  possessed  such  a  fund 
of  general  knowledge  that'  he  was  not  at  a  loss  for 
information  to  impart  whether  the  gathering  was  lit- 
erary, agricultural,  masonic,  military  or  anti(|uarian 
in  its  nature.  He  was  a  welcomed  guest  wherever  he 
went,  for  he  had  a  fund  of  anecdotes  and  v<dnmes  of 
unwritten  reminiscences  in  his  mind,  which  came  at 
his  bidding  to  appropriately  illustrate  every  topic 
and  to  enhance  the  enjoyment  of  every  occasion. 

His  association  with  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
past  forty  years  was  more  intimate  than  that  ever  en- 
joyed by  a  Washington  correspondent.  He  was  in 
the  best  sense  a  helpful  man  to  even  those  who  were 
his  superiors  in  special  attainments.  His  retentive 
memory  enabled  him,  on  many  important  occasions, 
to  prevent  misstatements  being  made  by  those  who 
coiisulted  him,  and  he  was  justly  regarded  as  the  best 
authority  upon  any  subject  to  which  he  had  given  his 
attention.  "  The  Major  never  made  a  speech  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,"  said  a  Senator  to  us  a 
few  years  since,  "  but  how  many  speeches  would  have 
been  Poore's  if  quotation  marks  had  covered  the  facts 
and  points  which  he  contributed."  He  never  be- 
trayed a  trust,  and  in  his  presence  no  topic,  however 
importiint,  was  discussed  in  bated  breath  by  the  Sen- 
ators, for  his  loyalty  was  unquestioned. 

One  of  the  amusing  evidences  of  the  Major's  eccen- 
tricity, and  yet  characteristic  of  his  entire  sincerity 
in  fulfilling  his  obligations,  was  manifested  by  what 
was  known  as  "  The  Great  Wheelbarrow  Feat."  In 
June,  1856,  shortly  after  the  nomination  of  Fremont, 
the  Major  made  a  bet  of  a  barrel  of  apples  with  Col- 
onel Robert  I.  Burbank  that  Mr.  Fillmore  would  ob- 
tain more  votes  than  Colonel  Fremont  in  Mas.sachu- 
setts,  it  being  agreed  that  the  loser  should  propel  the 


apples  on  a  wheelbarrow  from  bis  own  residence  to 
that  of  the  winner.  After  the  election  in  November 
the  Major,  satisfied  that  he  had  lost,  notified  Colonel 
IJurbank  that  he  should  pay  the  bet  and  perform  the 
task  of  wheeling  the  barrel  from  West  Newbury  to 
Boston.  Colonel  Burbank  ofl'ered  at  once  to  release 
the  Major  from  his  engagement,  but  he  was  young 
and  muscular,  and  he  felt  that  to  retire  from  the  field 
would  be  ignominious.  He  occupied  a  portion  of 
three  days^in  accomplishing  his  work.  He  was  es- 
corted up  State  Street  by  the  Boston  Fusilcers  and  a 
crowd  which  packed  the  street.  He  delivered  his 
barrel  to  Colonel  Burbank  in  front  of  the  Tremont 
House  amid  the  cheers  of  thousands,  and  was  the  re- 
cipient of  a  dinner  in  the  evening. 

Major  Poore  had  a  natural  love  for  a  military  life, 
and  as  a  student  of  tactics  he  acquired  great  profi- 
ciency. He  was  the  commander  of  a  boj's'  company 
when  quite  a  youth,  and  while  at  the  South  he  gave 
considerable  attention  to  the  militia.  He  held  sev- 
eral stafi' appointments  during  his  editorial  career  in 
Boston. 

With  much  labor  and  expense  he  organized  and 
commanded  the  First  Rifle  Battalion  of  Massachu- 
setts, which  was  the  first  corps  to  tender  their  ser- 
vices to  President  Lincoln  in  1861.  He  was  first 
major  and  then  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Si-xth  Mass- 
achusetts Regiment,  rendering  important  services  in 
keeping  the  way  open  from  the  North  to  the  capital. 
Later  he  returned  to  his  duties  in  Washington  in 
poor  health,  but  Governor  Andrew  declared  that  his 
dispatches  to  the  Boston  Journal,  and  other  services 
in  Washington  were  worth  a  regiment  in  the  field,  as 
he  was  there  known  as  the  soldiers'  friend. 

Prominent  among  Mr.  Poore's  characteristics  was 
his  devotion  to  tlie  Masonic  Fraternity.  It  was  prior 
to  the  year  1860  that  he  received,  at  Paris,  France, 
the  Thirty-second  Degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  and 
after  that  time  he  was  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  and  was  promoted  to  the  Thirty- 
third  Degree.  He  was  loved  and  honored  by  thou- 
sands of  Masons  who  never  knew  him  personally. 
On  the  farm,  which  was  his  home  for  so  many  years, 
he  made  a  lodge  in  the  open  air,  among  the  trees  that 
he  had  planted  when  a  boy, — a  lodge  duly  propor- 
tioned, with  seats  of  stone  and  an  altar  of  stone,  on 
all  sides  enclosed  by  a  thick  set  hedge, — which  had, 
by  a  regular  meeting  held  there,  been  duly  conse- 
crated. And  here,  to  show  how  Mr.  Poore  was  appre- 
ciated by  his  fellow  Masons,  it  may  be  stated,  that 
Albert  Pike,  the  gifted  poet,  on  the  29th  day  of  May, 
1887,  as  Grand  Commander  of  the  Masonic  Frater- 
nity, issued  a  manifesto  in  honor  of  Mr.  Poore,  which 
was  exceeiliiigly  complimentary  to  the  departed,  and 
full  of  the  noblest  sentiments.  One  of  the  paragraphs 
in  Mr.  Pike's  manifesto  is  as  follows  :  "  We  who  are 
Masons  cannot  think  of  Brother  Poore  as  dead;  but 
only  as  one  gone  far  away  from  us,  into  an  unknown 
realm,  from  which  no  return  to  us  is  possible  ;  but 
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into  which  we  shall  follow  him  in  a  little  while,  and 
be  happier  in  the  renewed  intercourse  of  allection, 
because  of  the  temporary  separation.  Nature  must 
have  her  way,  ami  we  must  for  a  time  lament  this 
new  loss  and  deprivation,  and  speak  of  him  regret- 
fully, and  sadly  remember  him  in  our  lonely  self-com- 
nmnings."  And  again,  after  alluding  to  his  faith  in 
Jfasonry,  Mr.  Pike  says:  "  In  that  faith  our  Brother 
laliored  here,  and  firm  in  that  laith  he  died  ;  no  man 
or  woman  in  all  the  world  bcinj;  ])oorer  because  he 
had  lived,  and  no  one's  life  made  cheerless  by  loss  of 
faith  in  God's  goodness,  or  of  hope  of  immortality  by 
any  word  he  ever  wrote." 

"Twice  overwhelmed  by  anguish  in  his  later  years, 
by  the  deaths  which  left  him  childless,  of  his  daugh- 
ters grown  to  womanhood,  and  beloved  by  him  with 
an  unmeasurable  love,  he  bore  with  patient  courage 
and  resignation  these  terrible  afflictions.  Death  has 
mercilully  spared  him  the  sharper  agony  of  being  left 
wholly  alone  in  his  old  home  to  mourn  over  another 
grave,  and  we  ofler  the  desolate  widow  the  sympathy 
of  our  brotherly  love."  Then  followed  the  order  that 
for  sixty  daj's  all  the  Brethren  should  wear  the  badge 
of  sorrow  for  an  Inspector  General  deceased. 

The  last  literary  work  performed  by  Major  Poore 
■was  the  preparation  of  a  history  of  the  "  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  (,'iimpany,"  of  Boston,  an  organ- 
ization two  hundred  years  old,  of  which  he  was  Past 
Commander,  and  long  an  inlluential  member.  It  was 
on  the  day  that  he  delivered,  in  person,  the  manu- 
script to  the  printer  in  Washington  that  he  was 
stricken  down  with  faintness  at  the  National  Capital, 
from  wlienee  he  was  conveyed  to  the  Ebbitt  House, 
which  had  been  his  winter  home  for  a  great  many 
years.  After  an  illness  of  two  weeks,  during  which 
time  he  received  every  possible  care  and  attention 
from  his  devoted  wife  and  relatives,  his  sincere 
friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Willard,  as  well  as  from 
Ilia  physicians.  Doctors  Ba.xter  and  Harrison,  he 
breathed  away  his  life  in  i)erfect  peace  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  30th  of  May,  1887,  and  was  buried  by  tlie 
side  of  his  two  daughters  near  Indian  Hill. 

A  leading  feature  of  Mr.  Poore's  character  was  his 
disposition  to  help  his  fellow-men,  often  giving  away 
his  money  while  denying  himself  comforts  that  he 
needed.  During  his  sojourn  in  (ieorgia  he  identified 
himself  with  the  Methodist  Cluirch,  but  as  years  pro- 
jrressed  he.sided  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
and  at  all  times  and  in  every  ])lace  never  failed,  as  oc- 
casions occurred,  to  manifest  his  regard  for  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

His  survivors  are  liis  widow  and  his  two  sisters, 
now  living  at  Indian  Hill  Farm,  ami  his  only  grand- 
child, the  son  of  his  younger  daughter,  who  was  the 
wife  of  Freilerick  tS.  Mosely,  of  Newburyport,  Mass. 

In  the  notebook  carried  by  Major  Poore  was  found 
pasted  the  following  timching  ver.'ne,  which,  perhaps, 
may  be  appropriately  quoted  in  thus  closing  the  life 
of  one  of  Essex's  faithful  sons: 


*  Whon  1  am  (lead  and  gone 

And  tile  mould  upon  my  breaet, 
Say  nut  that  lu'  did  ill  or  well, 
Oidv  lio  did  hi«  best." 


SAMI:EL   JtOODY    EMERY. 

Samuel  Moody  Emery  was  born  a.d.  1804,  in  that  part 
of  Newbury,  Mass.,  which  in  1819  became  a  seuarate 
town,  now  called  West  Newbury.  His  father,  Moody 
Emery,  was  a  descendant  of  John  Emery,  Jr.,  who 
with  father,  mother,  sister,  uncle  and  other  friends, 
came  to  Newbury  in  lG3u. 

John  Emery,  Sr.,  was  one  of  the  "  original  grantees 
of  land  "  in  the  town,  "declared,  December  7,  1(J42, 
to  have  proportionable  rights  in  all  waste  lands,  com- 
mons and  rivers  undisposed,  &c."'  He  also  had  a  por- 
tion of  land  granted  him,  "  called  the  greene,  about 
three  akers,  being  more  or  less,  Ac,  only  the  twenty 
rods  [is]  reserved  in  said  land  for  a  bnrying-place, 
&c."  The  i)rice  of  this  land  was  three  pounds.'  He 
lived  at  the  old  settlement  for  some  years,  but  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  resided  in  West  Newbury.' 

At  this  time,  the  western  part  of  the  town  was 
called  the  Commons  or  Ujjper  Woods.' 

In  1(544  "  there  was  laid  out  unto  John  Emery,  Jun., 
fourscore  akers  of  upland,  bee  it  more  or  less,  joyne- 
ing  unto  Merrimacke  River  on  the  north  and  run- 
ning from  the  mouth  of  Artichoke  River  unto  a 
marked  tree  by  a  swamp,  &c."' 

John  Emery  or  his  father  must  have  had  much 
land  added  by  purchase  or  grant  to  this  "  fourscore 
;ikers,"  which  was,  at  one  time,  deeded  by  him  to  his 
lather,  and  again  given  back  to  the  son.  Before 
John,  Jr.'s  death  he  was  a  large  landed  proprietor  in 
West  Newbury  and  owned  land  in  Haverhill. 

In  the  year  1()79  "the  town,"  on  March  3d, 
'•granted  unto  John  Emery,  junior,  twelve  acres  of 
land  on  the  west  side  of  Artichoke  River,  ]>n)vided  he 
build  and  maintain  a  corn-mill,  to  grind  the  town's 
corn  from  time  to  time,  and  to  build  it  within  one 
year  and  a  half  after  the  date  hereof,  and  so  forth.'" 

He  was  also  granted  three  acres  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  to  build  the  mill,  on  certain  conditions. 

The  "  Mill  "  property  was  ;irterwards  sold  by  Ste- 
|)hcn  Emery,  Esq.,  who  married  Hannah  Kolfe,  and 
built  a  new  house  on  the  old  farm. 

He  was  the  grandfather  of  Moody  Emery — the 
father  of  Samuel  M.  Emery,  whose  mother's  name 
was  .\bigail  Prescott,  from  New  Hamiishire. 

Samuel  was  a  delicate  child,  requiring  much  care. 
When  about  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  was  brought 
low  by  a  severe  illness,  from  which  he  slowly  recov- 
ered. 

The  first  school  Samuel  Emery  entered  was  a  very 
primitive  one,  presided  over  by  a  lady  called  by  her 
l>upils  Ma'am  Jewett. 

1  Si-o  r.inin'K  '•  History  of  Nowliury,"  p|>.  292,  48,  301,  392,  30,  41. 
3  i'utliu'a  llidl.,  I'lifTf  121. 
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Some  of  Jliss  Jewel t's  pupils  did  lu>r  much  credit 
in  their  niter-lives.  Mer  school  asscinUlod  in  her  hed- 
room,  in  a  huilding  a  little  helow  Urnwn's  Spring,  on 
•the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 

After  leaving  Miss  Jewctt's,  Samuel  attended  the 
district  school  near  his  home. 

Although  West  Newbury  was  an  agricultural  town, 
with  a  few  mechanical  industries,  it  was  not  unusual, 
occasionally,  for  a  boy  to  seek  for  a  liberal  education. 
Samuel  Emery,  the  son  of  old  .Tohn,  Jr..  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  in  Ki'.'l.  jirdbalily  the  first  from 
AVest  Newbury. 

There  must  have  been  an  inclination  for  reading 
•cherished  by  some  of  the  people  of  this  town,  for  there 
was  an  old  library  in  the  East  Parish,  where  books 
requiring  much  perseverance  to  be  thoroughly  studied, 
were  found,  such  as  "Rollin's  Ancient  History," 
*'  Tillotson's  Sermons,"  etc. 

.\  few  young  men,  of  whom  Samuel  was  one,  began 
to  collect  a  circulating  library,  to  contain  more  mod- 
ern and  attractive  books  than  the  old  one.  This  lib- 
rary lived  several  years. 

Evidently,  there  was  a  strong  movement  in  the 
minds  of  some  West  Newbury  boys  towards  a  better 
education  than  they  could  obtain  at  home,  between 
the  years  1823  and  1834,  with  this  result:  Cornelius 
C.  Felton  graduated  at  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1827, 
Samuel  M.  Emery  in  that  of  1830,  Robert  A.  Coker 
in  1831  and  Samuel  M.  Felton  in  1834. 

Mr.  Emery  was  prepared  for  college  at  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  and  always  retained  a  love  for  that 
institution.  He  entered  college  in  182*5.  While  there 
lie  studied  as  one  in  earnest. 

One  of  his  class-mates  wrote  of  him  after  his  de- 
cease: "So  early  as  college  life  he  developed  his 
high-toned  character  and  stainless  reputation."  He 
mu.st  have  stood  well  as  a  scholar,  to  have  a  "  part  " 
at  commencement,  in  a  class  like  that  of  1830. 

For  several  years  succeeding  his  graduation  Mr. 
Emery  was  em|)loyed,  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
in  teaching.  On  March  S,  1831,  he  engaged  as  mas- 
ter of  the  classical  department  of  the  acadenij'  at 
Northfield,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  for  two  terms. 
From  Northfield,  accompanied  by  a  cousin,  one  of  the 
pupils  of  the  academy,  he  walked  nearly  to  Boston, 
finishing  the  journey  to  Newburyport  by  water. 

From  October,  1831,  to  August,  1833,  he  was 
instructor  of  the  "  High  School  for  Young  Ladies" 
at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

He  was  baptized  in  St.  John's  Church  by  Dr.  Bur- 
roughs, September  2,  1832,  and  confirmed  the  next 
Sunday,  in  the  same  place,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  A.  V. 
Griswold,  bishop  of  the  Eastern  Diocese. 

Mr.  Emery  was  brought  up  as  a  Congregationalist, 
but  was,  for  some  time  previous  to  his  ba|)tisin,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  religious  system  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed. 

After  leaving  Portsmouth  he  took  a  room  at  Cnm- 
bridge,  and  studied  theology  under  the  direction  of 


the  Rev.  Dr.  Coit,  then  rector  of  Christ  Church> 
Cambridge,  and  subsequently  under  that  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Waiinvright,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  after- 
wards provisional  bishop  of  New  York. 

While  preparing  for  holy  orders  Mr.  Emery  con- 
tinued to  instruct  pupils. 

In  the  winter  of  183.>  he  was  employed  by  a  gentle- 
man in  Lancaster,  who  was  obliged  by  his  duties  in 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  to  leave  some  students 
from  Harvard,  who  had  been  placed  under  his  care. 
President  Quincy  engaged  Mr.  Emery  to  take  charge 
of  them  during  this  gentleman's  absence.  He  be- 
came much  attached  to  these  young  men,  and  one  of 
them  became  his  intimate  friend. 

He  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  on  July  28,  1835, 
was  admitted  to  the  holy  order  ot  deacons,  with  two 
other  candidates,  in  (old)  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  by 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Griswold.  He  was  presented 
by  the  Rev.  William  Oroswell,  then  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Boston,  in  which  church  the  newly-ordained 
deacon  preached  his  first  sermon. 

After  officiating  occasionally  in  Boston  and  neigh- 
boring towns,  he  was  engaged,  in  December,  to  assist 
the  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Gh.atham  (now  Port- 
land), Conn.,  a  beautiful  town  on  the  Connecticut 
River,  opposite  the  city  of  Middletown. 

From  Mr.  Emery's  private  journal  I  extract  the 
following  entry,  dated  Dec.  12th  : 

'•  Reached  Chatham,  after  a  journey  of  about  three 
days,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  'journeyman,' 
assistant  minister  to  Rev.  William  Jarvis,  disabled  by 
laryngitis." 

Mr.  Emery  was  elected  to  the  rectorship  of  Trinity 
Church,  Chatham,  in  April,  1837,  and  was  advanced 
to  the  Holy  Order  of  Priests  in  the  same  church,  on 
Whitsunday,  May  14th,  by  the  Right  Rev.  T.  C. 
Brownell,  bishop  of  Connecticut. 

There  was  in  1837  but  one  church  (Episcopal)  in 
Middletown,  and  one  in  Hartford.  The  nearest 
churches  were  at  Middle  Haddam  and  Glastonbury. 
Meriden  was  near  enough  to  admit  of  exchanges 
between  the  rector  there  and  the  one  in  Chatham.  I 
notice  in  Dr.  Emery's  journal  two  instances  in  which 
he  walked  home  from  Meriden,  a  distance  of  some 
ten  miles. 

There  was  no  livery  stable  in  Chatham  al  that 
time,  but  Mr.  .Jarvis  and  other  jiarishioners  were  very 
willing  to  lend  horses  and  vehicles  to  the  rector,  and 
he  sometimes  rode  or  drove  to  distant  parts  of  the 
parish  or  to  other  towns.  An  old  gentleman,  a 
parishioner,  favored  him  so  often  with  his  horse,  that 
Mr.  Emery  was  taxed  for  the  animal,  of  which  he  was 
supposed  to  be  the  owner.  Mr.  Emery  would  tell  this 
story  with  great  amusement. 

He  was  very  fond  of  children  and  young  people, 
and  attracted  them  by  his  cheerfulness  and  good 
humor.     But  he  believed  in  discipline. 

He  gave  the  Sunday-school  a  large  share  of  his  at- 
tention.    He  was  usually  present  at  its  session.s. 
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Mr.  Emery  often  preached  three  times  on  a  Sunday, 
and  occasionally  on  week-days.  He  frequently,  in 
the  early  part  of  his  work,  held  evening  services  in 
private  houses,  where  he  had  aged  or  infirm  parish- 
ioners, or  where  families  resided  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  church. 

On  tlio  17th  i)f  November,  1841,  Rev.  S.  M.  Emery 
was  married  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Morss,  rector  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Newburyport,  to  Mary  Hale,  only 
surviving  child  of  Eliphalet  and  Sarah  (Hale)  Emery, 
of  West  Xewbury,  Mass. 

Eliphalet  Emery,  Esq.,  resides  on  the  old  farm 
given  to  .John  Emery,  Jr.,  in  1G44.  He  was  a  promi- 
nent citizen  of  We.st  Newbury,  son  of  Nathaniel  and 
Sarah  (Short)  Emery,  and  grandson  of  Stephen  and 
Hannah  (Rolfe)  Emery,  mentioned  above,  as  grand- 
parents i)f  Moody  Emery,  the  father  of  Rev.  Samuel 
M.  Emery.  Consequently  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emery's 
fathers  were  own  cousins. 

On  June  2d  of  this  year  the  name  of  a  part  of  the 
town   of  Chatham  was  changed  to  Portland. 

Rev.  S.  M.  Emery  and  his  wife  were  blessed  with 
seven  children,  six  of  whom  survive  their  honored 
and  lamented  father.  Abbie  Prescott  died  in  child- 
hood. 

He  was  a  "  lover  of  hospitality  "  in  the  simple  way 
in  which  a  country  clergyman  forty  years  since  could 
show  it,  and  never  ceased  in  after-years  to  practice  it 
as  he  had  ability.  His  house  was  open  to  his  parish- 
ioners, his  brethren  of  the  clergy,  and  strangers  and 
friends  from  out  of  town. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  of  Mr.  Emery's  resi- 
dence in  Portland  the  number  of  the  clergy  in  the 
vicinity  was  greatly  increased.  The  Berkeley  Divin- 
ity School,  in  Middletown,  incorporated  in  1854.  and 
tlie  removal  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Williams  to  the 
house  formerly  occupied  by  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Jarvis, 
D.D.,  produced  great  changes. 

The  chapel  of  "St.  Luke  the  Beloved  Physician," 
erected  by  a  lady  in  memory  of  her  husband,  for  the 
use  of  the  Berkeley  School,  was  opened  to  the  public. 

Christ  Church,  Middletown,  assumed  the  name  of 
"Holy  Trinity,''  and  a  church  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  town  was  built  which  bears  the  name  of "  Christ 
Church,"  South  Farms;  and  chapels  followed  in 
various  distant  parts  of  the  town  or  neighboring 
villages,  served  by  professors  or  students  of  the  Berke-  j 
ley  School. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  (Jdodwin,  of  Holy  Trinity,  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  Portland  rector,  and  they  often 
exchanged  pulpits.  Dr.  Emery  was  on  very  pleasant 
terms  with  the  Middletown  clergy  and  often  received  a 
"labor  of  love"  to  assist  him  in  his  services.  He 
ha<l  many  warm  friends  among  them — some  of  them 
much  younger  than  himself.  . 

He  was  for  some  time  a  trustee  of  the  Berkeley  j 
Divinity  School,  and  held  the  office  until  he  left   the 
State.  *  j 

During   most   of  his  residence  in  Portland  he  was 


one  of  the  Board  of  School  Visitors  for  the  public 
schools  of  the  town. 

He  was  very  much  interested  in  the  education  of 
the  young,  from  children  in  the  primary  school  to 
students  in  college,  or  divinity  school.  He  prepared 
a  number  of  young  men  for  college,  and  instructed 
one,  through  the  freshman  year. 

He  received  the  degree,  "  ad  eundeiii,"  of  M.A. 
from  Trinity  College  in  1838,  and  of  S.T.D.  from 
the  same  institution  in  1864. 

Dr.  Emery  prepared  most  of  his  sermons  with 
care.  He  had  not  acquired  the  habit  of  extempo- 
raneous speaking,  and  never  willingly  trusted  to  his 
memory,  without  notes.  He  was  an  earnest  preach- 
er, and  usually  commanded  the  attention  of  a  con- 
gregation, sometimes,  when  roused  and  excited  by  his 
subject,  rising  to  eloquence. 

His  advice  was  asked  often  in  regard  to  secular  as 
well  as  spiritual  matters,  and  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  were  represented  from  time  to  time  in  his 
study. 

He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  officiating  occa- 
sionally in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town.  He  inau- 
gurated a  mission  there,  with  the  apjiroval  of  the 
bishop,  and  the  help  of  a  Berkeley  student,  son  of 
the  late  bishop  of  Mississippi,  now  the  Rev.  Stephen 
H.  Greene,  of  St.  Louis. 

Before  Dr.  Emery  left  Portland  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  corner-stone  of  the  "Chapel  of 
St.  John  Baptist"  laid  by  Bishop  Williams,  and  of 
returning  next  year  to  be  present  at  its  consecration. 
This  chapel  is  connected  with  Trinity  Parish,  and 
the  rector  is  expected  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Com- 
munion once  a  month  within  its  walls.  One  of  the 
Berkeley  students  reads  service  every  Sunday  when 
no  clergyman  is  present. 

He  resigned  the  rectorship  of  Trinity  Church  on 
Easter  Monday,  187U,  and  preached  his  "  farewell 
sermon  "  the  first  Sund.ay  after  Trinity,  June  li'th. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  the  whole  family  were 
settled  on  old  John  Emery's  farm,  situated  on  the 
Merrimac  and  Artichoke  Rivers,  in  West  Amesbury. 

Dr.  Emery  did  not  wish  to  be  rector  of  another 
parish,  but  desired  to  be  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  He  assisted  other  clergymen,  and  filled 
vacancies  in  parishes. 

Near  the  close  of  this  year  the  Kev.  George  D. 
Johnson  was  elected  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Newburyport.  Dr.  Emery,  who  remembered  him  as 
a  student  in  Middletown,  enjoyed  his  society  keenly, 
and  was  occasionally  able  to  assist  him  in  the  parish. 

While  residing  in  West  Newbury,  four  miles  from 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Newburyport,  when  not  engaged 
elsewhere.  Dr.  Emery  usually  held  a  service  in  the 
evening,  on  Sundays,  at  bis  house,  and  often  a  little 
congregation  of  neighbors  attende<l.  The  rector  of 
St.  Paul's  approved  of  this  service,  and  once  came 
out  and  preached.  Occasionally,  other  clergymen, 
visiting  at  the  house,  would  assist  by  preaching. 
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Dr.  Emery  sui>criiitciided  the  public  schools  in 
West  Newbury  ("roiu  1S71  to  February,  1874. 

Early  in  November,  1873,  the  whole  family  re- 
moved to  Nfwburyport. 

He  had  the  iia>tciral  care  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Newburyport,  at  one  tiino,  while  the  rector  was 
absent  in  Europe. 

In  June,  1880,  Dr.  Emery  was  present  at  the  fiftieth 
annivei-sary  of  his  class,  the  survivors  of  which, 
were  invited  to  a  dinner  at  Judge  Warren's  in  Bos- 
ton, one  of  tlieir  number.  He  also  attended  com- 
juencement  and  the  commencement  dinner  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  seemed  to  renew  his  youth  amid  old 
scenes. 

He  was  minister  in  charge  at  St.  James'  Church, 
Amesbury,  for  about  two  years,  while  residing  in 
Newbury  port. 

In  the  sjiring  of  18S2.  Dr.  Emery  and  family  re- 
turned to  their  West  Newbury  home. 

He  was  now  hardly  strong  enough  to  officiate  in 
public,  but  usually  held  divine  service  in  his  house, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  necessarily  detained  from 
church. 

He  became  interested  in  his  farm,  and  was  very 
thoughtful  of  the  comfort  of  those  employed  by 
him. 

He  officiated  twice  at  funerals  during  this  last 
year  of  his  life. 

On  Sunday,  August  12,  1883,  he  read  the  services 
with  much  energy,  and  on  the  13th  and  14th  appear- 
ed cheerful  and  active. 

He  conversed  pleasantly  with  visitors  who  came 
to  see  him,  and  spoke  of  improvements  he  hoped  to 
make  on  the  farm.  On  the  loth  he  was  not  well, 
but  walked  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  dined  with 
the  family. 

In  the  afternoon  he  became  very  ill,  but  towards 
eveningseeraed  partially  relieved.  His  physician,  who 
was  sent  for,  left  him  late  at  night,  as  he  seemed  quiet. 
In  the  morning  he  was  alarmingly  worse,  and  no 
eftbrts  to  help  him  were  availing,  until  at  about  ten 
o'clock  he  quietly  entered  into  rest. 

During  his  short  illness  he  recognized  his  family 
and  the  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  who  was  sent  for  to  attend 
him  by  his  bedside.  He  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer 
audibly  with  the  others,  and  responded  "  Amen  "  to 
the  prayers  ofl'ered. 

His  death  called  forth  many  tributes  of  love  and 
esteem  from  friends  in  <litferent  parts  of  the  country, 
and  sympathy  with  the  bereaved  family. 

The  funeral  was  attended  on  the  following  Monday 
at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Newburyport,  by  seven  clergy- 
men besides  the  rector,  Rev.  E.  L.  Drown.  A  large 
congregation  of  sorrowful  friends  were  present. 

His  body  wa-s  laid  to  rest  in  the  Belleville  Cemetery, 
with  the  holy  service  of  the  church.  On  one  part  of 
this  cemetery  is  the  site  of  Queen  Anne's  Chapel, 
the  first  Episcopal  Church  in  Newbury,  near  which 
may  still  be  seen  the  head-stone,  at  the  grave  of  the 


Kev.  Matthias  Plant,  the  minister  of  Queen  Aune'a 
Chapel,  and  the  first  rector  of  St.  Paul's. 

The  bishop  of  the  diocese,  prevented  from  being 
present  at  the  funeral,  wrote  a  letter  of  condolence  to 
the  family,  in  which  he  exprc.>^sed  great  esteem  for 
Dr.  Emery  and  sorrow  for  his  loss. 

At  the  next  convention  of  the  diocese,  in  June, 
1884,  the  bishop,  after  mentioning  Dr.  Emery's  long 
service  in  Connecticut,  said.  "  In  times  of  necessity 
he  has  rendered  good  service  since,  notably  in  his 
long  term  of  care  of  St.  James',  Amesbury,  at  a  time 
of  complete  business  prostration  in  that  village.  De- 
vout, wise,  humble,  charitable,  strong  in  the  faith, 
Dr.  Emery  was  a  man  to  make  friends  with  all  who 
knew  him." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Harriman,  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Portland,  wrote  soon  after  Dr.  Emery's  death  :  "  As  I 
enjoy  the  prosperity  of  this  old  and  firmly-planted 
parish,  I  often  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the 
wise  master-builders  who  preceded  me,  and  I  feel 
that  others  have  labored  and  I  have  entered  into  their 
labors.  In  these  days  of  change  and  short  rector- 
ship we  need  to  learn  the  secret  of  success  which  en- 
abled Dr.  Emery  to  labor  thirty-five  years  in  one 
place.'' 

From  a  minute  adopted  by  the  vestry  of  Trinity 
Church  I  extract  the  following  : 

"From  1835  to  1870  he  broke  the  bread  of  life  to 
feed  the  flock  of  God  committed  to  his  care  ;  he  went 
in  and  out  among  us,  as  a  faithful  imitator  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  .and  an  example  of  the  believers  in 
word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  faith,  in  purity. 

"  Two  generations  of  parishioners  remember  with 
gratitude  his  gentle,  kindly  ministrations,  and  look  to 
see  him  receive  the  crown  of  life  when  the  Chief 
Shepherd  shall  ajjpear." 

An  elegant  and  massive  stone  church  occupies  the 
ground  on  which  the  old  one  built  in  1830  stood.  A 
fine  organ,  the  gift  of  parishioners  and  many  other 
friends,  some  from  out  of  town,  in  memory  of  Dr. 
Emery,  with  a  brass  tablet  set  in  the  wall  near  it, 
stands  on  one  side  of  the  chancel. 

It  was  used  for  the  first  time  publicly  at  a  mem- 
orial service  nearly  a  year  after  Dr.  Emery's  death, 
when  the  rector  then  in  office — the  Rev.  Mr.  Harri- 
man— preached  a  commemorative  sermon  from  Neh. 
iv.  6. 

The  Holy  Communion  was  celebrated,  and  a  very 
large  congregation,  not  only  of  parishioneis,  but  also 
others  from  ditferent  places,  participated  in  the 
solemn  service,  and  all  seemed  anxious  to  show  their 
loving  appreciation  of  their  deceased  pastor.  A  mem- 
orial window  is  soon  to  be  placed  in  the  Chapel  of 
St.  John  Baptist. 

"The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed." 
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CORXELIUS  CONWAY   FELTON.' 

Cornelius  Conway  Felton,  the  eldest  son  of  Corne- 
lius Conway  and  Anna  (Morse)  Felton,  was  born  in 
Newbury,  Massachusetts,  November  (!,  1807.  His 
parents  gave  their  children  the  heritage  of  their  own 
superior  intelligence  and  moral  worth;  but  were  able 
to  bestow  on  their  higher  education  little  beyond 
their  hearty  sympathy  and  encouragement.  While 
Cornelius  was  still  a  child  they  removed  to  Saugus, 
and  lived  in  the  near  neighborhuod  of  Dr.  Cheever. 
grandfather  of  the  present  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
Harvard  University.  The  doctor,  finding  young 
Felton  a  boy  of  excellent  promise,  gave  him  his  fir^i 
lessons  in  Latin,  and  furthered  his  advancement  by 
every  means  within  his  power.  Felton  was  fitted  for 
college  under  the  tuition  of  Simeon  Putnam,  of  North 
Aiidover,  who  had  high  and  well-merited  reputation 
as  a  classical  teacher. 

He  entered  Harvard  College  as  a  freshman  in  1823. 
He  took  at  once  and  maintained  through  his  college 
course  a  foremost  place  in  his  class ;  was  second  to 
none  in  the  department  of  ancient  languages,  and 
manifested  the  power  of  rapid  acquisition  and  the 
scholarly  tastes  that  distinguished  him  through  life. 
At  the  same  time  he  won  the  cordial  friendship  of  all 
who  were  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  him  ; 
and  they  were  such  friends  as  he  was  glad  to  hold 
ever  afterward  in  the  dearest  regard.  No  one  can 
have  ever  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  student-life 
with  a  character  more  trunsi)arcritly  pure.  Tempta- 
tion, indeed,  had  for  him  no  meaning.  He  loved 
society,  but  only  the  best ;  and  his  own  influence  was 
■  from  the  first  refining  and  elevating.  He  had  an 
elastic  spirit,  and  bore  the  burdens  of  his  early  life 
easily  and  cheerily  ;  yet  they  must  have  been  heavy. 
He  was  dependent,  mainly  on  his  own  industry,  with 
the  very  slender  aid  then  given  by  the  college  to 
meritorious  students ;  and  he  worked  in  the  library 
in  vacations,  taught  school,  and  resorted  to  every 
honorable  means  for  replenishing  his  .scanty  resources, 
all  the  while  practising  a  more  rigid  economy  than 
would  seem  credible  to  a  student  of  the  present  day. 

Immediately  on  graduating  he  went  to  (leneseo. 
New  York,  with  two  of  his  classmates,  to  take  charge 
of  an  academy  founded  by  Mr.  James  Wadsworth, 
well-known  as  a  munificent  patron  of  learning.  He 
remained  there  two  years,  and  tlicn  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge as  a  tutor  in  Latin.  In  1830  he  w;us  appointed 
tutor  in  Greek  ;  in  1832,  College  Professor  of  (ireek  ; 
and  in  1834,  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  Literature.  He 
had  in  these  successive  oflices  the  occupation  most 
congenial  with  his  taste,  and  one  for  which  no  man 
could  have  been  more  eminently  fitted  by  the  cast  of 
his  mind,  tlie  direction  of  his  studies,  and  his  enthn- 
giastic  love  ot  the  literature  of  which  he  was  the 
teacher  and  expositor.  He  was  by  no  means  rigid  or 
exacting  in  the  class-room,  and  an  indilfereut  scholar 
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was  put  by  him  under  no  compulsory  pressure  ;  but 
those  who  were  ready  to  learn  received  from  him  the 
most  ample  aid,  and  derived  from  their  intercourse 
with  him  the  strongest  stimulus  to  persevering  indus- 
try. At  the  same  time  his  genial  disposition  and  hi* 
fellow-feeling  with  young  life,  which  never  waned,^ 
made  him  a  favorite  teacher  with  all  who  came  under 
his  charge. 

The  only  important  episodes  in  this  period  of  his  life 
were  European  tours  and  sojourns,  in  18-j3  and  18oti. 
On  both  these  occasions  he  not  only  visited  Greece, 
but  traveled  in  the  country  extensively  and  with 
close  observation  ;  made  himself  ac(|uainteil  with  the 
leading  men,  esi)ecially  with  those  concerned  in  the 
revival  of  letters  and  the  dittusion  of  knowledge :  and 
became  conversant  with  the  institutions  and  the  pub- 
lic life  of  the  kingdom.  What  a  man  gains  by  travel 
depends  mainly  on  what  he  carries  with  him, — on  his 
knowledge  of  the  fit  topics  for  research  and  inquiry  ; 
and  probably  no  American  has  ever  been  in  Greece 
who  was  more  thoroughly  versed  than  he  in  all  that 
could  be  known  of  the  past,  or  better  qualified  to 
form  an  accurate  judgment  and  estimate  of  the 
present  and  the  future,  of  a  people  so  long  depressed 
and  down-trodden,  yet  with  so  rich  a  heritage  of  an- 
cestral fame. 

In  185.5  Mr.  Agassiz  established  in  Cambridge  a 
school  for  young  ladies ;  and  Mr.  Felton,  though  with 
his  full  tale  of  college  duties,  became  a  teacher  and 
lecturer  in  that  institution,  and  contributed  very 
largely  to  its  success  and  prosperity. 

When,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Walker  in  1860, 
the  presidency  of  Harvard  University  became  vacant, 
Mr.  Felton  was  elected  as  his  successor ;  and  in  their 
votes  the  governing  boards  simply  ratified  the  unani- 
mous choice  of  the  whole  community.  In  this  office 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  met  the  expectations  of 
his  friends  ;  but  their  disappointment  was  one  of  sur- 
prise and  admiration.  He  had  previously  led  the 
quiet  life  of  a  scholar,  absorbed  in  books  and  literary 
labor,  with  few  relations  of  business  with  the  outside 
world,  and  with  no  opportunities  for  testing  his 
executive  ability;  and  it  was  anticipated  that  he 
would  adorn  the  headship  of  the  college  by  the  rare 
grace  and  beauty  of  his  spirit,  character  and  culture, 
rather  than  that  he  would  take  upon  himself  the  un- 
numbered prosaic  details  of  duty  and  service  which 
then  made  the  presidency  of  Harvard  College  as 
anluous  and  as  multifarious  a  charge  as  could  well 
be  deviseil  or  imagined.  Bui  with  an  intense  feeling 
of  responsibility,  as  for  a  most  sacred  trust,  he  entered 
upon  a  thoroughly  energetic  administration,  giving 
his  personal  attention  to  all  concerns  that  could 
rightfully  come  under  his  cognizance,  seeking  lull 
knowledge  of  the  work  of  tlie  teachers,  exercising  a 
watchful  vigilance  over  the  students,  and  making 
himself  felt,  not  merely  as  a  gracious  and  kindly 
presence,  but  as  an  active  and  action-compelling  force  ' 
in  every  department  of  the  university.     He  even  be- 
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came  a  strict  discipliimrinn  when  it  was  his  duty  to 
be  so,  thougli  it  was  manifest  that  in  the  inHiction  of 
penalty  he  suffered  more  tiiiin  those  who  deserved  and 
needed  it.  His  hiliors  were  rendered  more  severe  and 
exhausting  by  the  srrowin;;  discontent  with  thestereo- 
typed  and  (>bsolesccnt  methods  of  our  New  Enghind 
colleges,  and  the  movements  toward  a  broader  cul- 
ture and  a  higher  intellectual  life,  in  which  he  was 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  leading  minds.  With  his 
unresting  assiduity,  he  was  oppressed  by  a  painful 
sense  of  the  vast  interests  devolved  upon  his  discre- 
tion and  ability,  and  by  the  constant  accumulation  of 
d^nands  upon  his  time  and  strength,  which  grew 
more  and  more  numerous  and  urgent  from  his  habit 
of  giving  heed  to  every  claim,  and  of  assuming  every 
burden  that  he  was  asked  to  bear. 

But  bis  overtasked  vigor  of  body  yielded  under 
the  incessant  strain  and  tension.  Symiitoms  of  heart- 
disease,  which  had  already  given  his  friends  some 
uneasiness,  became  more  decided  and  alarming  from 
the  time  that  he  exchanged  his  sedentary  habits  for  a 
more  active  life.  Early  in  1862,  during  the  winter 
vacation,  he  was  induced  to  seek  relief  and  recreation 
by  a  change  of  scene  and  surroundings,  and  he  visited 
his  brother  at  Thurlow,  Pennsylvania.  Here  his 
disease  advanced  rapidly  to- a  fatal  issue.  After  an 
attack  in  which  his  death  was  expected  from 
moment  to  moment,  he  seemed  for  a  little  while  con- 
valescent. On  the  26th  of  February,  the  first  day  of 
the  new  term,  I  received  a  letter  from  him,  dictated 
when  respiration  and  utterance  were  intermittent  and 
laborious,  telling  me  that  he  had  been  at  the  point  of 
death,  but  now  began  to  hope  for  prolonged  life ;  ex- 
pressing fervent  gratitude  to  the  Divine  Providence; 
and  asking  me  to  beg  the  college  Faculty,  in  the  name 
of  the  Infinite  Love,  to  be  lenient  and  merciful  in 
certain  cases  of  discipline  that  bad  been  laid  over 
from  the  preceding  term.  That  same  evening  I  read 
the  letter  to  the  Faculty,  obtained  the  desired  vote, 
and  had  hardly  reached  my  home  when  I  received  a 
telegram  announcing  his  death. 

Mr.  Felton  filled  a  very  large  and,  in  some  respects, 
a  unique  place  in  our  world  of  letters.  It  is  seldom 
that  an  adept  in  one  department  is  a  proficient  in  all 
the  essential  branches  of  liberal  culture.  This,  how- 
ever, was  true  of  him.  While  as  a  classical  scholar 
he  had  no  superior,  he  was  versed  in  the  languages 
and  familar  with  the  best  literature  of  modern 
Europe,  was  largely  conversant  with  natural  science, 
and  had  a  highly  educated  and  nicely  critical 
taste  in  the  entire  realm  of  art.  The  ability  that 
he  showed  in  many  and  diverse  directions,  had  its 
scope  been  narrower,  would  have  been  accounted  as 
genius  of  a  very  high  order ;  but  in  its  breadth  and 
versatility  it  was  more  than  genius.  Within  the 
largest  bounds  of  a  liberal  education  no  demand  was 
made  upon  him  that  found  him  incapable  or  unpre- 
pared'; and  whatever  he  did  he  di;}  so  well  that  he 
seemed  to  have  a  special  adaptation  for  it. 
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Asa  writer  he  was  easy  and  graceful,  brilliant  in 
metaphor,  rich  and  apt  in  illustration,  and,  whenever 
his  subject  permitted,  affluent  in  wit  and  humor.  He 
often  wrote  too  rapidly  to  do  himself  full  justice;  but 
when  the  occasion  required  and  leisure  served,  he  had 
at  his  command  a  style  of  finished  elegance  and 
beauty. 

He  was  often  false  to  his  own  reputation  in  bis  un- 
stinted kindness  to  others.  No  one  ever  applied  to 
him  for  aid  in  literary  labor  of  any  sort  without  re- 
ceiving all  and  more  than  all  the  assistance  he  desired. 
He  would  put  aside  work  of  his  own  that  he  was 
anxious  to  finish,  to  look  up  authorities,  to  furnish 
working  material,  to  revise  manuscripts,  to  correct 
proof,  for  those  whose  only  claim  upon  hira  was  their 
need  ;  and  of  course  the  report  of  his  generosity  was 
constantly  multiplying  his  would-be  beneficiaries. 
Had  he  converted  to  his  own  use  all  the  time, 
thought  and  study  that  he  contributed  to  fame  in 
which  he  had  no  share,  posterity  might  have  admired 
him  more  ;  but  his  own  coevals  would  have  loved  him 
less. 

Indeed,  those  who  knew  him  best  feel  that  no  man 
could  have  been  more  lovable  than  he.  He  can  never 
have  made  an  enemy,  or  forgotten  or  lost  a  friend.  In 
society  he  was  genial  and  mirthful,  full  of  anecdote, 
talking  .so  admirably  well  that  his  friends  would 
have  been  content  to  be  mere  listeners,  yet  never 
willing  to  assume  more  than  his  due  share  in  conver- 
sation. There  was  a  native  refinement,  an  unstudied 
delicacy  in  his  manners  and  his  social  intercourse, 
indicating  an  inward  life  on  a  high  plane,  and  by  un- 
obtrusive example  and  influence  constantly  tending 
to  elevate  the  prevailing  tone  of  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing around  him.  To  those  most  intimate  with  him 
it  was  impossible  that  he  could  be  replaced.  We  have 
not  seen,  and  may  not  hope  ever  to  see,  his  like  in  this 
world. 

AVith  a  temperament  that  might  haveseemed  pliant 
and  ductile,  no  man  was  ever  more  strongly  intrenched 
than  he  within  the  defenses  of  a  true,  quick,  sensitive 
and  discriminating  conscience.  No  unworthy  eom- 
l)liance  ever  cast  a  transient  shadow  even  on  his  early 
youth.  We  who  knew  him  from  boyhood  could  recall 
when  he  went  from  us  not  an  act  or  a  word  which  we 
would  wish  to  forget.  He  was  .".rm  in  the  right,  and 
no  power  on  earth  could  make  him  swerve  from  his 
conviction  of  duty.  His  force  of  character,  hidden 
on  ordinary  occasions  by  bis  gentle,  sunny  mien, 
showed  itself  impregnable  when  put  to  the  test.  He 
never  shrank  from  the  most  painful  duty ;  and  in 
prompt  decision  and  fearless  energy  for  difficult  emer- 
gencies he  seemed  no  less  worthy  of  supreme  regard 
than  for  those  amiable  qualities  which  made  his  daily- 
life  so  beautiful. 

It  can  hardly  be  needful  to  say  that  a  character 
like  his  could  have  had  no  other  foundation  than 
matured  Christian  faith  and  principle.  Hewasun- 
feignedly  reverent  and  devout.     He  loved  the  wor- 
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ship  and  urdinances  of  religion,  and  gave  them  the 
support  of  his  constant  attendance,  his  unfailing  in- 
terest and  his  earnest  advocacy.  lie  took  from 
Jesus  Christ  the  law  of  his  life,  breathed  in  His 
spirit,  trusted  in  His  gospel  of  salvation  and  immor- 
tality, and  looked  to  Him  for  guidance  through  the 
death-shadow  into  the  everlasting  light. 

Mr.  Felton's  literary  activity  wiis  incessant ;  but  he 
seems  to  have  had  very  little  ambition  to  appear  be- 
fore the  public  in  his  own  name  and  on  his  own  sole 
account.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  ever  pub- 
lished anything  except  at  the  .solicitation  of  others  ; 
and  he  was  thus  often  led  into  partnerships  in  which 
his  share  of  the  labor  far  exceeded  that  of  the 
revenue,  whether  of  fame  or  of  material  recom- 
pense. 

In  1844  he  published  an  edition  of  the  "  Iliad," 
with  very  valuable  iMiglish  notes,  and  with  Flaxman's 
illustrations. 

In  1840  he  prepared  a  Greek  Reader,  with  Eng- 
lish notes  and  vocabulary.  This  continued  long  in 
use,  perhaps  is  not  yet  out  of  use,  and  is  probably  to 
be  preferred  to  any  other  similar  text-book,  in  the 
fitness  and  range  of  its  selections,  in  the  facilities 
which  it  furnishes,  and  in  those  which  it  wisely  fails 
to  furnish  for  the  student. 

In  the  same  year  he  contributed  to  Ripley's 
"Specimens  of  Foreign  Literature  "  a  translation  of 
Men/.el's  work  on  "  German  Literature,"  in  three 
volumes. 

lu  1841  he  published  an  edition  of  "The  Clouds" 
of  Aristophanes,  with  an  introduction  and  notes. 
This  has  been  republished  in  England. 

In  1843  he  contributed  very  largely  to  a  work  on 
"Classical  Studies,"  edited  by  Professors  Sears  and 
Edwards;  and  also  to  Professor  Longfellow's  "'  Poets 
and  Poetry  of  Europe.'' 

In  1844,  in  connection  with  Professor  Beck,  he 
made  a  translation  of  Munk's  "  Metres  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans." 

In  1847  he  [)ubllshede<liti()nsof  the  "  Panegyricus" 
of  Isocrates,  and  of  the  "  Agamemnon"  of  ^Eschylus, 
each  with  introduction  and  notes. 

In  184'J  he  translated  Professor  Guyot's  work,  en- 
titled "The  Earth  and  Man."  In  the  same  year  he 
issued  an  edition  of  "  The  Birds  "  of  Aristophanes, 
with  introduction  and  notes,  which  was  reiirintcd  in 
Englanil. 

In  18o2  he  ](ublished  a  selection  from  the  writings 
of  his  prodecessor.  Dr.  Popkin,  with  a  most  happily 
written  memoir.  In  the  same  year  he  issued  a  volnnie 
of  selections  from  the  "Greek  Historians." 

In  18olJ  he  published  a  .series  of  selections  from 
modern  Greek  writers,  in  poetry  and  prose. 

He  contribnteil  to  Sparks'  "  American  Biography  " 
a  "  Life  of  General  Eaton." 

In  addition  to  these  works,  he  published  many  lec- 
tures and  addresses.  His  aid  was  constantly  sought 
liy  the  editors  of  various  periodicals,  to  which  he  was 


a  large  contributor.  If  we  remember  aright,  his 
earliest  writings  of  this  sort  were  literally  labors  of 
love  for  the  American  Montldij  Review,  edited  by  the 
late  Professor  Sidney  Willard, — a  work  designed  to 
give  a  fair  and  truthful  statement  and  estimate  of 
current  American  literature,  which  had  an  early 
death  solely  because  it  was  too  honest  to  live.  He 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  North  American 
Review  and  to  the  Christian  Examiner.  He  wrote  for 
Appleton's"  New  American  Cyclopedia"  several  long 
and  elaborate  articles,  particularly  in  his  own  special 
department. 

But  the  works  most  characteristic  of  his  mind  and 
heart,  of  his  ability,  scholarship,  tsste  and  sentiment, 
were  not  designed  for  publication,  and  were  not  issued 
till  after  his  death,  when  they  appeared  under  the 
editorship  of  the  writer  of  tliis  memoir.  They  are 
"Familiar Letters  from  Europe," and  "Greece,  Ancieut 
and  Modern."  The  former  was  a  small  volume  of  let- 
ters of  travel,  written  to  his  family  with  no  ulterior 
purpose,  yet  with  a  fidelity  of  description,  a  vivid- 
ness of  comprehension,  and  a  charming  spontaneity 
of  graceful  diction,  that  not  only  needed  no  revision, 
but  would  have  suHored  damage  by  any  endeavor  to 
improve  them.  The  latter  comprises  four  courses  of 
Lowell  "  Lectures  on  Greece,"  in  two  large  octavo  vol- 
umes. We  doubt  whether  there  exists  in  our  lan- 
guage any  other  work  on  Greece  that  comprehends  so 
much,  and  is  at  the  same  lime  so  entirely  the  out- 
come of  the  author's  own  study,  thought  and  obser- 
vation. As  the  lectures  were  hastily  written,  many 
of  them  on  the  eve  of  delivery,  it  was  thought  desir- 
able to  verify  references  and  translations;  but  this 
labor  proved  to  be  almost  ueedle.-s.  There  was  in  his 
manuscript  the  strange  blending  of  a  chirography 
bearing  tokens  of  hot  haste,  and  a  minuteness  and 
accuracy  showing  that  his  materials  were  at  his  com- 
mand at  momentary  notice ;  though  a  large  portion 
of  them  were  such  as  seemed  to  re(|uire  elaborate  re- 
search. There  is  noreason  why  these  volumes  should 
not  live  and  last,  as  at  once  of  profound  interest  to 
the  general  reader  and  of  essential  service  for  the 
special  study  of  the  Greece  that  was  and  the  Greece 
that  is. 

Mr.  Felton  was  an  active  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society,  and  of  the  .Vmerican  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  New  England  Historic  ( icnealogical  Society,  and 
of  various  literary  and  scientific  bodies,  in  all  of  which 
he  bore  as  large  a  part  as  hii}  busy  life  rendered  pos- 
sible. He  was  for  several  years  one  of  the  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  ;  while 
he  manifested  e(|ual  elliciency  and  diligence  in  the 
less  conspicuous  oHice  of  a  member  of  the  School 
Committee  of  Cambridge,  where  his  services  are  com- 
memorated in  a  school-house  that  bears  his  name. 
He  was  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Archa'ologi- 
cal  Society   of  Athens.     He  received  the  degree  of 
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Doctor  of  Laws  from   Aiulurst  College  in  1848,  and 
from  Yale  College,  in  ISOO. 

Mr.  Felton  wius  twice  miirrieil, — A|iril  12,  1838,  to 
M«r.v,  ilaugliter  of  Asii  and  Jlary  (Hammond)  Wliit- 
uey  ;  and  in  J^eptember,  1846,  to  Mary  Louisa,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Graves  and  Mary  (Perkins)  Cary.  He 
left  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 


SAMUEL    MORSE    FELTOX.' 

Samuel  Morse  Felton,  the  son  of  Cornelius  Conway 
and  Anna  (Morse)  Felton,  was  born  at  West  Xew- 
bury,  July  17,  1809.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  be- 
came clerk  in  a  grocery  ttore  in  Rostou,  devoting  his 
scanty  leisure  to  study,  with  the  purpose  of  preparing 
himself  for  college.  In  1827  he  became  his  brother's 
pupil  at  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  and  there  completed  his 
preparation  for  advanced  standing  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege, entering  the  sophomore  class  in  1830.  In  col- 
lege, while  supporting  himself  by  teaching,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  scholar  in  a  class  containing 
a.  remarkable  number  of  men  who  became  eminent 
in  literature  and  science.  On  graduating  in  1833,  he 
still  continued  to  do  double  work,  taking  charge  of 
an  academy  in  Charlestown  and  studying  law  at  the 
same  time.  But  impaired  health  warned  him  of  the 
necessity  of  a  change,  and  led  him  to  seek  more  ac- 
tive employment.  He  chose  the  profession  of  a  civil 
engineer,  for  which  he  was  admirably  fitted,  both  by 
rare  ability  and  attainments  as  a  mathematician,  and 
by  a  maturity  of  practical  wisdom  seldom  found  in 
one  who  has  lived  chiefly  among  books  and  students. 
He  entered  the  otiice  of  Loammi  Baldwin  in  1835, 
and  succeeded  to  the  business  of  his  office  on  his 
death,  in  1838. 

In  1811  Mr.  Felton  built  a  railway  from  Boston  to 
Fresh  Pond  in  Cambridge,  and  in  1843  he  commenced 
the  construction  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  follovved 
by  that  of  the  Vermont  Central  and  other  connecting 
railways.  On  their  completion  he  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  and  continued  to 
hold  that  place  till,  in  1851,  he  was  chosen  president 
of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Rail- 
road. This  road  wiis  in  a  very  bad  condition,  un- 
profitable, in  need  of  extensive  repairs  and  of  thor- 
ough reorganization  in  every  department. 

In  the  measures  which  Mr.  Felton  found  nece.ssary 
he  encountered  serious  opposition,  and  obstacles  that 
at  first  seemed  insurmountable.  But  he  understood 
his  ground,  and  maintained  it  with  strenuous  purpose 
and  unyielding  energy.  His  plans  were  laid  with 
careful  deliberation  and  with  the  wisdom  which  long 
experience  gave,  and  the  result  was  that  the  road 
became  and  has  not  ceased  to  be  second  to  none  of 
the  great  thoroughfares  of  travel,  in  construction  and 
«quipment,  in  facilities  of  transportation,  and  as  a 
safe  iovestment  for  capital. 

By  Rer.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.D. 


In  1861  this  road,  as  the  only  direct  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  northeastern  portion  of  the 
country  and  Washington,  became  an  object  of  attack 
by  the  secessionists,  so  that  its  president's  unslum- 
beriiig  vigilance  was  demanded  at  every  point.  A 
plot  had  been  skillfully  planned  for  the  assassination 
of  President  Lincoln  on  his  way  through  lialtimore, 
immediately  before  his  inauguration.  1  his  plot  Mr.  Fel- 
ton, with  still  greater  skill,  unearthed  and  battled,  and 
it  was  solely  through  his  agency  that  our  patriot  chief 
magistrate  reached  the  chair  of  state.  Ourlimits  will 
not  admit  of  a  detailed  narrative  of  this  achievement. 
It  deserves,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  secure  a  perma- 
nent place  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Suffice  it 
now  to  say  that  no  greater  service  was  rendered  to  the 
loyal  cause  during  the  war,  and  that  Mr.  Felton's  part 
in  it  evinced  a  keenness  of  penetration,  a  command 
of  resources  and  an  intensity  of  will-power,  which,  in 
a  more  conspicuous  field,  would  have  won  for  him 
extended  and  enduring  fame.  Subsequently,  the 
burning  of  bridges  on  this  road  by  the  rebels  threat- 
ened the  entire  suspension  of  travel  and  intercourse, 
and  especially  of  the  transportation  of  troops  and 
military  stores  between  the  North  and  Washington, — 
a  danger  which  Mr.  Felton  averted  by  opening  a 
more  easily  defended  route  through  Annapolis. 

Probably  no  man  in  the  country  ever  endured  a 
heavier  strain  of  brain  and  muscle,  of  wearing  thought 
and  unresting  activity,  than  Mr.  Felton  bore  during 
the  fourteen  years  for  which  he  held  this  office.  He 
had  hardly  completed  his  reforms  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  road,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  the  cares, 
anxieties,  responsibilities  and  ])erils  forced  upon  him 
by  the  Civil  War.  Early  in  1865  a  stroke  of  paraly- 
sis, occasioned  wholly  bj'  overwork,  compelled  him  to 
resign.  After  a  few  months  he  recovered,  to  a  good 
degree,  his  health  and  his  working  power,  and  he  then 
became,  and  still  is,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Steel  Company,  the  earliest  establishment  in  the 
United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails.  This 
is  now  one  of  the  largest  manufactories  in  the  coun- 
try, and  is  conducted  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
stockholders,  but  with  the  most  humane  and  philan- 
thropic regard  for  the  improvement  and  well-being  of 
the  operatives. 

Mr.  Felton's  professional  reputation  is  shown  in  his 
appointment  by  Governor  Andrew,  in  1802,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  Commission,  and  by  Presi- 
dent Grant,  in  1869,  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  to 
inspect  and  report  upon  the  Pacific  Railroads,  then 
just  completed.  He  has  served  as  a  director  in  sever- 
al important  railroad  corporations.  The  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  among  men  of  liberal  professions 
other  than  his  own  is  manifested  in  his  election,  for 
several  successive  years,  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Harvard  Club,  in  Philadelphia. 

In  private  life,  Mr.  Felton's  character  stands  out  in 
pure  white  light,  without  even  a  transient  shadow. 
Stainless   i)urity,  unswerving  integrity,  large-hearted 
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benevolence,  and  those  (so-calleJ)  lesser,  yet  not  less 
important,  traits  that  are  the  charm  and  blessino;  of 
home  and  of  social  intercourse,  endear  him  to  all  who 
know  him.  No  man  can  have  more  or  warmer  friends 
than  he,  and,  unless  in  the  inevitable  collisions  of 
business,  he  can  never  have  made  an  enemy. 

Mr.  Felton  has  been  twice  married, — in  1836,  to 
Eleanor  Stetson,  of  Charlcstown,  who  died  in  1847,  and 
in  18")(l,  to  JIaria  Low  Lijipitt,  of  Providence.  By  his 
first  wife  he  had  three  daughters;  by  his  present 
wife  he  has  had  one  daughter  and  three  sons.  He 
has  been  very  hapi)y  in  his  family,  with  children 
devoted  to  his  comfort  and  happiness,  and  with  sons 
who  are  relieving  him  of  such  portions  of  his  care  and 
labor  as  have  become  onerous  with  his  advancing 
years. 

HON'.    liAYPX    BROWN.' 

Brown  is  a  name  that  is,  and  well  may  be,  familiar 
in  this  town.  The  first  white  child  born  in  Newbury 
was  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  JIary  Brown, 
who,  living  to  be  eighty-one,  died  and  lefl,  as  the 
record  reads,  "  a  good  report  as  a  maid,  a  wife  and  a 
widow."  There  were  at  least  four  men  named  Brown 
among  the  first  settlers.  Of  all  their  descendants 
there  is  no  one  better  known  to-day  in  West  New- 
bury, where  he  was  born  and  has  alw.\vs  lived,  than 
Haydn  Brown  ;  and  we  call  to  mind  no  one  who 
better  knows  the  town  itself;  is  more  intimate  with 
its  history  and  traditions,  or  more  in  love  with  its 
green  hills,  its  fertile  fields,  its  beautiful  river,  skirting 
its  whole  length,  with  crystal  waters  opening  their 
mirror-face  to  the  trees,  shrubs  and  all  else  that 
crowd  its  banks  or  cast  their  shadows  from  the  skies. 

He  was  "self-made,"  as  the  New  Englanders  term 
it;  and,  if  so,  does  credit  to  his  own  workmanship,  for 
he  is  solid,  sensible,  strong-armed  and  level-headed. 
His  Christian  name,  as  that  of  his  brother  Handel, 
indicates  that  he  is  from  a  musical  family,  and  that 
is  the  fact,  though  his  life  has  been  too  busy  in  ster- 
ling, manly  work  to  indulge  much  in  fine  arts  or 
mere  accomplishments,  though  they  may  refine  and 
elevate  society.  It  has  been  his  lot  to  dare  destiny 
and  snatch  victory  as  a  brave  man  may,  when  the 
odds  are  against  him.  (Commencing  life  under  grave 
disabilities,  all  of  material  wealth  he  has  earned, 
and  all  the  reputation  he  enjoys  he  has  won  in  hard 
contests.  Our  fates  are  not  in  our  stars,  but  in  our- 
selves ;  not  luck,  but  pluck  conquers  every  time. 

At  fifteen,  Haydn  Brown,  wilh  the  slightest  educa- 
tion, was  left  to  begin  life's  battle  alone ;  for  we  must 
always  remember  that  the  world  is  against  the  young 
aspirant  till  he  has  received  the  baptism  of  the  con- 
test without  their  a-ssistance,  though  all  will  cheer,  as 
with  throats  of  brass  and  tongues  of  iron,  when  he 
has  overcome  opposition,  and  feeling  the  inspiration 
of  success,  could  get  along  very  well  without  them. 

Finding  nothing  to  do  at  home,  he  went  to  New- 
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buryport  on  foot,  with  all  his  effects  in  the  historic 
cotton  handkerchief,  to  make  his  fortune.  Vainly 
seeking  some  employment  to  his  taste,  he  drifted 
along  the  wharves,  and,  when  his  last  dollar  had  been 
reached,  shipped  on  board  a  fishing  "smack,"  for 
less  per  month  than  one  of  his  age  would  now  expect 
per  week ;  but  it  was  a  school  of  industry.  At  the 
end  of  the  voyage,  this  incident  occurred,  which 
awoke  the  dreaming  boy  to  a  higher  life.  It  was 
necessary  for  him  to  sign  his  name,  in  receiving  his 
wages.  He  was  confounded.  He  had  looked 
poverty  in  the  eye  without  quailing ;  he  had 
faced  the  storm  on  the  seas;  he  had  worked  hard 
to  perform  his  duties ;  but  now  he  hesitated,  but 
finally  made  an  unsightly  scrawl.  The  owner  of 
the  vessel,  in  a  sympathizing  tone,  said  :  "  Young 
man,  you  ought  to  go  to  school  ! "  This  remark, 
in  sorrow,  not  in  anger,  uttered,  overpowered  the  lad 
and  rings  in  his  ears  to  this  day.  He  has  often  said 
they  were  the  most  eloquent  words  he  ever  listened 
to,  though  on  both  sides  of  the  .\tlantic  he  h;us  since 
heard  distinguished  orators.  He  went  home  to  West 
Newbury  discomforted,  but  not  disheartened,  for  he 
had  met  the  exigency  and  determined  the  future. 
That  winter  he  went  to  school,  and  before  the  grass 
was  green,  or  the  May  flowers  peeped  from  under  the 
snows,  he  had  mastered  Walsh's  arithmetic,  commit- 
ted every  rule  of  the  grammar  to  memory  so 
thoroughly  that  he  remembers  them,  verbatim,  to  this 
day;  spent  his  nights  in  reading  history  (he  h.-is  not 
read  his  first  novel  yet)  and  was  sawing  wood  in  the 
spring  to  pay  his  bill.  Thus  heroically  he  started 
his  mental  train,  and  has  kept  the  cars  in  motion 
ever  since.  Afterwards  he  attended  the  academies  at 
Pembroke  aif  d  Lebanon,  N.  IL,  and,  had  the  means  been 
at  hand,  would  have  entered  college.  Failing  in  that — 
fortunately,  perhaps,  for  a  good  mechanic  should 
never  be  lost  in  a  poor  preacher,  or  a  good  merchant 
killed  in  a  dunce  of  a  lawyer — he  turned  himself  to 
industrial  and  commercial  pursuits. 

West  Newbury  is  the  place  where  comb-making 
commenced  in  America,  and  where  it  has  been 
continued  to  this  time.  To  that  he  gave  attention 
for  five  years,  and  there  he  started  business  on  a  small 
scale,  for  himself.  Later,  in  184(i,  he  joined  the  firm 
of  S.  C.  Noyes  &  Co.,  and  has  there  continued.  This 
is  the  largest  and  most  successful  business  firm  the 
town  has  ever  had.  It  is  widely  known,  its  principal 
market  being  New  York,  and  thence  extending  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Its  integrity  and  financial 
ability  are  beyond  (|uestion.  Its  senior  member,  S. 
C.  Noyes  (deceased  within  a  fevi  months)  was  deemed 
the  richest  man  in  the  town,  and  now  Mr.  Brown 
occupies  the  same  position.  Filly  years  have  brought 
great  changes  to  this  industry.  Those  men  at  their 
start  found  only  the  rudest  contrivances  called  ma- 
chinery. Even  steam  did  not  enter  into  their  calcii- 
lations.  The  power  of  the  shops  wa-s  in  the  human 
band    and   hunum    foot,   but   to-day — in    this   age  of 
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progress — they  have  all  the  improvements  that  have 
come  to  other  industries,  and  they  have  some  of  the 
finest  machinery  in  the  country,  nearly  all  of  which 
has  been  of  their  own  invention,  or  by  persons  of 
their  own  families.  The  factory  of  !S.  C.  Noyes  & 
Co.  i.<  the  model  of  its  kind  in  America.  Nor  has  it 
coutined  its  operations  to  horn-combs,  but  the  inven- 
tion of  machinery  to  cut  the  teeth  of  fine  rubber 
combs  was  theirs,  and  the  first  combs  of  that  variety 
were  made  by  them.  They  have  given  employment 
to  a  large  number  of  hands,  and  done  as  much  for 
the  progress  of  their  town  and  the  general  elevation 
of  society  as  any  business  house  or  firm  has  ever 
done.  As  they  accumulated  wealth  not  needed  in 
their  home  business,  they  invested  in  shipping, — the 
building  and  owning  of  a  large  number  of  sea-going 
vessels,  ships  and  schooners,  engaged  in  the  fisheries 
or  coastwise  and  foreign  commerce,  sailing  between 
Xewburyport  and  Boston. 

In  local  affairs  Mr.  Brown  has  never  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  what  affected  the  masses  of  the  people.  Re- 
membering his  want  of  early  education,  he  has  been 
untiring  in  his  efforts  to  make  the  public  schools  all 
they  should  be ;  realizing  how  much  he  was  indebted 
to  the  reading  of  books  (for  he  has  been  a  great 
reader  of  history  and  travels,  works  on  philosophy, 
politics  and  religion),  he  led  the  way  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  library.  The  town  depending 
largely  upon  agriculture,  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  local  agricultural  society,  and  for  many  years 
was  its  president ;  has  delivered  frequent  addresses 
before  it,  and  liberally  aided  its  annual  course  of 
winter  lectures  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  had 
always  dealt  liberally,  not  withholding  charities  from 
the  deserving,  and  never  turning  a  hungry  man  away 
in  his  hunger.  A  worker  from  his  very  childhood,  he 
has  aided  labor,  scorning  the  distinctions  of  race, 
color  or  creed.  Politically  he  belongs  to  the  school 
of  Sumner  and  Wendell  Phillips,  voted  for  James  G. 
Birney  for  President  in  1844,  and  for  every  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  that  place  from  that  day.  In  1875 
he  was  himself  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  as  an 
indorsement  of  his  neighbors,  received  the  largest 
vote  ever  cast  by  the  town  ;  and  in  the  following  year 
he  was  re-elected  by  an  increase  of  nearly  two  thousand 
votes  in  the  district.  In  religion  he  believes  and 
practices  what  commends  itself  to  his  reason  and 
conscience.  He  is  a  lover  of  nature  in  all  its  varied 
forms.  The  sunlight  on  the  hills  gives  Lim  pleasure. 
The  stars  and  the  earth  give  him  gladness.  He  sees 
fitness  and  wisdom  in  the  animals,  birds,  fishes  and 
insects,  and  studies  their  habits.  On  any  one  or  all 
of  these  topics  he  is  the  best  authority  in  this  locality. 
He  grows  eloquent  in  discoursing  on  horticulture  and 
floriculture,  and  loves  his  garden,  its  fruits  and 
flowers.  Above  all  things  material,  and  without 
formality  or  display,  he  loves  justice  and  mercy, 
charity  and  temperance,  honesty  and  morality,  and  is 
a  man  of  pure  life  and  correct  habits.     He  believes 


in  what  renders  man  wiser  and  better;  and  what  is 
more  and  above  this,  he  wants  to  see  and  know. 


H«)N.   E.    M.   nOYNTOX.' 

He  has  never  sought  any  public  station,  but  has 
been  identified  with  unpopular  but  successful  reforms 
in  which  he  was  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope  against  the 
most  wealthy  and  powerful  monopolies,  against  press, 
politicians,  parties  and  every  form  of  ancient  and  in- 
trenched prejudice. 

For  fifteen  years  at  intervals  of  a  world-wide  bus- 
iness, self-founded,  he  devoted  much  money,  time  and 
eloquence  to  reformation  of  the  prevalent  ideas  as  to 
money,  regulation  of  railroads,  immigration  and  the 
reservation  of  lands  for  the  actual  settlers,  and  is  sat- 
isfied now  to  see  his  unpopular  ideas  accepted  by  both 
political  parties  and  his  monetary  principles  settled 
in  his  favor  forever  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

He  has  achieved  a  national  reputation  as  a  speaker, 
writer  and  inventor,  and  is  the  only  one  who  ever 
represented  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  at  the 
meeting  of  the  united  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
Great  Britain  in  1877,  by  them  invited. 

In  1876,  at  Philadelphia,  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  call- 
ed twice  upon  Mr.  Boynton.  A  public  test  of  Mr. 
Boynton's  new  lightning  saw  was  ordered  by  the  com- 
missioners of  all  nations  there  represented,  and  a 
twelve-inch  diameter  log  of  gum-wood  was  sawed  ofl' 
in  ten  seconds  by  hand,  b}'  the  two  Boynton  brothers, 
Alfred  and  Charles.  These  M  cutting  saw-teeth  were 
the  first  scientific  and  practical  gain  in  the  cutting 
points  of  reciprocal  saw-teeth,  used  for  cross-cutting 
etc.,  in  the  world,  and  the  genuine  or  imitation  are 
still  sold  or  used  in  nearly  every  country. 

Mr.  Boynton  was  the  first  largely  to  substitute  these 
saws  for  axes,  and  the  American  Agriculturalist  in 
speaking  of  them  declared  they  saved  annually  to  the 
people  in  the  United  States,  fifty  million  dollars. 

They  were  awarded  the  highest  prizes  wherever  ex- 
hibited, also  the  first  awards  of  the  World's  Fairs  at 
Philadelphia  and  at  Sydney,  Australia. 

He  has  received  some  fifteen  patents  relating  to 
saws  and  wood-working  machinery.  His  compart- 
ment ship  patents  were  arranged,  using  compartments 
instead  of  knees,  substituting  great  economy,  strength 
and  safety.  Six  of  them  were  used  in  the  conveyance 
of  eighty  cars  on  their  decks  through  rocky  and  hith- 
erto unnavigated  rapids  of  the  Merrimac,  and  no  scow 
or  car  was  ever  lost,  although  frequently  pierced  by 
obstructions.  A  similar  system  of  metallic  construc- 
tion is  now  being  applied  to  ocean  steamers.  In  1885, 
Mr.  Boynton,  after  examining  the  shallow  harbors  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  a  paid  expert,  patented  his 
jetty  and  harbor  construction  system,  which  Captain 

1  The  following  sketch  of  Hou.  E.  M.  Boynton  ha8  been  condensed 
from  public  sources,  and  especially  from  the  King's  County  (Brooklyn' 
N.  Y.)  History. 
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Eads  pronounced  a  great  improvement  over  his  here- 
tofore matchless  New  Orleans  jetties.  The  Eads  sys- 
tem used  six  or  more  enormous  rafts  and  layers  of 
timber  mattre-sses,  framed  and  trenailed  together  with 
willow  brush  filling  between  tlieni  ahd  huge  artificial 
stones  to  hold  these  wooden  embankments  down 
firmly  for  a  sea-wall. 

This  enormous  expense  is  avoided,  and  the  danger 
from  the  teredo  worm  lessened  by  the  substitution  of 
two  very  slanting  rows  of  piles,  placed  snugly  side  by 
side,  and  leaning  together,  i)crictrating  deeply  into  the 
mud  and  forming  two  slanting  dams  back  to  back,  above 
the  sea  or  harbor,  dividing  the  resistance  of  sea,  which 
curls  at  their  base  as  upon  a  slanting  shore.  This 
mole,  beginning  at  the  shore,  is  during  construction 
filled  with  willows  and  other  brush  drawn  beneath 
the  linked  crest  of  the  pile  triangle  by  a  cable  chain 
belt,  to  which  masses  of  willows  and  other  brush  are 
fastened.  This  is  drawn  in  with  sand  and  mud  to  any 
desired  pressure  and  solidity,  while  the  exterior  walls 
of  pile  timber,  having  been  soaked  in  tanks  of  petro- 
leum, are  secure  from  worms. 

A  harbor  may  thus  be  constructed  securely  and 
cheaply  at  any  river  mouth,  or  upon  any  shallow 
ocean  shore  where  no  river  exists. 

These  patents  are  soon  to  become  the  property  of 
a  large  company  for  harbor  work  in  America  and 
Europe. 

In  March,  1887,  Mr.  Boynton  began  issuing  the 
mechanical  ])atents  of  his  Bicycle  Railway  System, 
which  has  now  been  secured  patent  protection  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  and  South  America  and 
Australia. 

A  company  of  five  million  dollars'  authorized  cap- 
ital has  been  organized  at  No.  32  Na.ssau  Street, 
New  York,  of  which  he  has  been  elected  )iresident, 
he  and  his  family  being  the  largest  owners,  with  many 
distinguished  men  as  share-holders. 

The  most  experienced  railway  and  civil  engineers 
have  given  their  opinions  that  this  system  means  as 
great  a  revolution  and  advance  in  rapid  and  eco- 
nomic railway  transportation,  as  the  i)rosent  .system  is 
over  the  old  stage-coach  and  baggage-wagons  or  as 
the  large  bicycle  over  the  boy's  velocipede. 

By  placing  posts  at  the  side  of  existing  railways 
and  projecting  rails  sixteen  feet  above  trains,  nearly 
four  feet  wide,  and  thirteen  feet  deep,  with  the  in- 
creased ligbtiiess  and  strength  of  a  board  turned  edge- 
wise, will  reipiire  but  one-tenth  the  weight  to  convey 
the  same  passengers  and  freight,  saving  in  power  ten- 
fold ;  freights  will  be  conveyed  at  less  than  the  cost 
of  water  transportation,  while  the  power  applied  to 
speed  for  passengers  will  enable  the  cioubly  enlarged 
and  rajiid  wheels  to  cross  the  continent,  if  nei'cssary, 
from  New  York  to  the  Pacific  in  a  day  with  alisolute 
safety,  the  trains  being  grooved  below  and  above, 
with  double  flanged  wheels  moving  on  a  single^ail 
with  bicycle  spindle-wheels,  rounding  the  sharpest 
curve  without  loss  of  power;  the  saying  in  weight  of 


ten  to  one  is  thus  multiplied  by  a  several  fold,  saving 
in  friction  over  the  present  system. 

This  is  to  be  effected  without  interference  with  the 
present  railway  .system,  while  using  jointly  their 
tracks  until  substitution  of  the  lighter  and  more  eco- 
nomical trains  has  been  completed. 

Arrangements  for  the  engine,  cars,  and  one  or 
more  experimental  roads,  are  in  progress  and  will 
soon  be  completed,  and  it  is  confidently  predicted  it 
will  give  Mr.  Boynton  a  name  with  the  great  invent- 
ors of  the  age,  who  have  advanced  civilization,  and 
lightened  the  toil  of  millions. 

The  Boyntons  in  Enghmd  ai>iicared  in  possession  of 
numerous  strongholds  at  l^carboro',  Rawclifl'e,  Shrews- 
bury and  other  places  i)revious  to  the  conquest, 
and  being  Normans,  submitted  to  William  the  Con- 
queror and  saved  their  estates.  They  gave  endow- 
ments to  literary  and  religious  institutions  in  York 
and  elsewhere,  and  at  Shrewsbury  their  castle  was  the 
point  of  gathering  for  the  English  lords  and  gentry 
at  the  first  battle  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  where  so 
many  were  slain,  from  their  indiscretion  under  Hot- 
spur in  not  waiting  for  Glendower  and  the  Karl  of 
Nortlunnberland.  .John  Boynton's  castle  was  taken, 
himself,  Gerald  Heron  and  Archbishop  Scrope  exe- 
cuted, but  the  property  and  title  were  not  confiscated 
and  remain  to  this  day.  Later  they  were  adherents 
and  protectors  of  Wicklifl'e,  the  Luther  of  England. 

Strickland  Boynton's  ship  was  piloted  by  Sebastian 
Cabot  in  the  first  discovery  of  North  America,  in  1498. 

Other  members  of  the  family  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  Crusades,  and  in  the  wars  with  France 
were  honored  for  services  rendered  at  Crecy,  Poictiers 
and  Aginconrt. 

One  of  the  Boynton  castles  entertained  Queen  Hen- 
rietta Maria  with  such  a  display  of  gold  and  silver 
|)late  that  she  subsequently  confiscated  the  plate, 
leaving  her  portrait  in  pawn  for  its  repayment  when 
her  husband,  Charles  I.,  should  secure  i)eace. 

Sir  Matthew  Boynton's  two  sons,  William  and 
John,  came  to  Essex  County,  Mass.,  with  the  Rowley 
gentry,  in  ItiSti.  Sir  Matthew  at  this  time  owned 
Burton  .\gnes  and  niauy  other  valuable  estates  in  the 
North  of  England  ;  commanded  Scarboro'  Castle  and 
the  troops  of  the  Scottish  border  ;  was  the  sheriff  of 
Yorkshire  and  member  of  Parliament. 

In  1()3S  John  Boynton,  his  son,  purchased  from 
Governor  Dnninier  two  hundred  acres  on  the  Parker 
River,  Newbury,  wliieli  continued  in  the  family  two 
hundred  years. 

From  John  and  William,  sons  of  Sir  Matthew 
Boynton,  all  of  that  name  in  America  are  believed  to 
have  descended. 

Some  of  them  are  distinguished  in  military  and 
civil  life,  hut  in  general  they  have  been  more  noted 
as  inventors  and  for  intellectual  and  moral  qualities. 

The  annealing  of  cast-iron,  known  as  malleable 
iron,  the  invention  of  hot-air  furnaces,  and  many 
other  valuable  inventions  are  of  Boynton  origin. 
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Hon.  Kben  Moody  Royiiton,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  bom  in  Harrisville,  near  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
July  i'i,  1S40,  and  came  to  Massachusetts  in  his  child- 
hood. His  father,  Alfred  Koyntcm,  and  mother  were 
natives  of  Newburyport,  descended  from  those  who 
first  landed  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before, — the 
Boyntons  at  Kowley,  103(5 ;  the  Moodys  at  Newbury- 
port,  1635, — his  mother,  Abigail  Moody,  being  de- 
scended from  William  Jloody,  who  fii-st  landed  at 
Newburyport,  whose  father.  Rev.  William  Moody,  was 
a  brfithor  of  Sir  Henry  Moody,  of  Garsden,  Wiltshire, 
England. 

The  Moody  family  hiis  been  eminent  for  piety, 
learning,  patriotism,  intellectual  force  and  public  in- 
fluence, both  in  England  and  America.  One  of  the 
family  was  electeil  president  of  Harvard  College,  was 
for  many  years  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Bos- 
ton, did  much  to  enllglitcn  his  brother-in-law.  Chief 
Justice  tfcwell,  as  to  the  errore  of  the  witchcraft  de- 
lusion, and  thus  saved  many  lives.  Another  of  the 
family  was  the  first  principal  of  Dummer  Academy, 
in  Xewbury,  the  oldest  founded  academy  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Deacon  Joshua  Boynton,  an  ancestor,  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  control  of  that  institu- 
tion. 

Another  member  of  the  Boynton  family  was  the 
first  teacher  at  Rowley,  an  associate  preacher  with 
Rev.  John  Phillips,  ancestor  of  the  Governor  Phillips 
family,  wlio  founded  the  fomous  Phillips  Academies 
and  Andover  Theological  Seminaries.  The  last  sur- 
viving pupil  of  Master  Moody,  of  Dummer,  Enoch 
Boynton,  was  famous  for  introducing  silk  culture  into 
New  England.  He  died  some  thirty-two  years  ago, 
at  the  age  of  ninety  years.  To  this  great-uncle,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  first  came  from  his  birth-place 
on  the  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio.  He  was  a  great 
favorite  with  Enoch  Boynton,  who  resided  in  New- 
bury, where  the  lands  of  his  ancestors  had  been  occu- 
pied by  his  family  in  unbroken  succession  from  the 
first  settlement  of  the  town.  The  original  mind  and 
inventive  genius  of  Enoch  Boynton  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  child  of  thirteen. 

Mr.  Boynton's  social  relations  have  been  singularly 
fortunate  and  happy.  His  summer  home  is  on  Pipe- 
Stave  Hill  in  West  Newbury,  Mass.,  overlooking 
Newburyport  and  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Merrimac, 
whose  tidal  waters  sweep  the  base  of  the  eminence. 
His  parsonage  farm  was  once  the  property  of  that 
eminent  patriot,  Caleb  Moody,  who  was  imprisoned 
by  Governor  Andros  for  resisting  the  revocation  of 
Massachusetts'  charter.  His  residence  tower  com- 
mands a  view  of  forty  mountain  peaks,  including 
Mount  Washington  and  of  the  ocean  far  and  wide. 
The  first  Senator  of  the  United  States  from  Afassa- 
chusetts,  Senator  Dalton,  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Hooper,  resi<led  here  and  entertained  many  distin- 
guished French  exiles  after  the  French  Revolution, 
among  whom  were  Louis  Phillippe,  afterwards  King 
of  France;  M.  de  Talleyrand,  minister  of  Napoleon; 


and  the  young  poet  Brissot,  who  here  wrote  his 
sketches  of  the  beautiful  scenery. 

Within  a  half-hour's  drive  are  the  birth-places  of 
the  poet  Whittier,  tJovernor  Josiah  Bartlett,  Hon. 
Caleb  Cashing,  William  Lloyd  (Jarrison,  Caleb 
Moody,  Major  Benjamin  Perley  I'oore,  .John  NcwcU, 
and  the  homes  of  the  ancestors  of  Lowell,  Longfellow, 
Parsons  and  other  distinguished  men  ;  while  just  be- 
low, on  a  beautiful  island,  is  the  residence  of  Harriet 
Prescott  Spofibrd.  James  Parton,  the  historian,  re- 
sides a  mile  further,  in  Newburyport,  opposite  the  old 
home  of  Dr.  Tyug.  The  castellated  house  erected 
and  for  six  years  occupied  by  the  British  minister.  Sir 
Edward  Thornton,  looks  out  from  Laurel  Hill,  near 
by  the  property  of  Captain  Henry  W.  Moulton  and 
his  literary  family. 

Mr.  Boynton  came  to  his  present  place  of  residence 
when  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  to  reside  with  Mrs. 
Susan  Coker,  a  si^ter  of  Mrs.  General  Peabody,  of 
Newburyport,  who  had  in  her  household  her  nephew, 
George  Peabody,  the  famous  London  banker  and 
philanthropist,  during  his  early  manhood.  The  in- 
fluence'of  Mrs.  Coker  and  her  daughter  Catharine 
was  of  value  to  young  Boynton  in  the  formative  age, 
and  when  he  married  she  gave  him  the  Peabody 
clock  as  a  souvenir  of  the  distinguished  banker. 

In  1873,  on  May  1st,  Mr.  Boynton  married  Anna 
Bartlett  Gale,  the  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Stephen  M. 
Gale,  of  Newburyport,  connected  through  her  father 
with  Governor  .losiah  Bartlett,  the  first  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence, — he  being  her  great- 
grandfather,— and  the  Websters ;  on  the  side  of  her 
mother,  Hannah  Whittier  .Tohnson,  with  the  John- 
sons and  the  family  of  J.  G.  Whittier,  the  poet. 
She  is  a  lady  of  high  literary  and  musical  culture, 
uniting  these  pursuits  with  domestic  tastes.  Among 
their  friends  are  numbered  some  of  the  best  people  in 
the  land.  Their  union  has  been  blessed  with  four 
promising  daughters.  That  their  summer  home  is 
one  of  rare  beauty  and  happiness  we  can  testify  from 
pers(mal  knowledge. 

In  1877  he  purchased  the  side-wheel,  one  luindred 
and  twenty  horse-power,  steam  tug,  the  "  Charles  L. 
Mather,"  of  New  York,  and  ran  it  to  Newburyport, 
and  began  experimenting  to  open  the  Merrimac 
River  for  navigation  to  Lawrence,  Mass.  He  sent  to 
Lowell  the  first  scow-load  of  coal  ever  received  there 
by  water  from  the  harbor  of  Newburyport,  from  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  coal  j  ocket  ;  towed  it  to 
Lawrence,  and  passed  it  through  the  canal  to  Gen. 
B.  F.  Butler,  at  Lowell,  JIass.  Mr.  Boynton  has 
since  expended  over  fifty  thousand  dollars  from  the 
revenues  of  his  saw  business  in  opening  up  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Merrimack,  with  a  view  to  giving 
chc.lper  coal  and  lumber  freights  and  water  transpor- 
tation to  the  large  manufacturing  cities  on  its  banks, 
where  about  five  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal  are 
used  annually,  and  manufactures  aggregating  $100,- 
000,000  annually  are  produced.     The  improvements 
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of  the  channel,  and  the  delivery  of  eighty  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  coal  by  water,  caused  the  railwaj's  to 
reduce  their  freights  in  carrying  coal  to  one-half  the 
fonner  charge,  on  the  plea  of  competition.  An  op- 
position so  formidable  has  thus  far  preventeil  sutS- 
cient  capital  being  embarked  to  complete  an  enter- 
prise fraught  with  so  much  benefit  to  the  three  hun- 
dred thousand  people  engaged  in  manufacturing  near 
the  summer  home  of  Jlr.  Boynton  ;  thoughtful  men 
predict  that  the  measure  must  ultimately  prove  a 
great  success.  The  transportation  of  coal  by  steam 
upon  the  Merrimac,  as  far  as  Haverhill,  Mass.,  was 
first  begun  by  Mr.  Boynton  and  associates  in  1864, 
and  has  been  a  constant  success  ever  since,  all  the 
coal  to  Haverhill  and  the  lower  towns  being  now  re- 
ceived by  water,  an  indication  of  the  re<ult  which 
enlarged  channels  and  facilities  will  give  to  the 
great  manufacturing  cities  above  Haverhill  in  the 
near  future.  In  order  to  admit  the  deeper  draft  coal 
steamers,  and  open  the  port  for  foreign  commerce, 
Mr.  Boynton  first  proposed  to  the  United  States 
Government  the  cotistruction  of  jetties  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Merrimac,  in  a  letter  addressed  from  his  store 
in  New  York,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

"  OffI'-b  of  E.  M.  Boynton,        ) 
New  YoiiK,  Nov.  18,  1879.   )' 
*'  UoN.  GF.47ROE  W.  .McCrarv,  Secretary  «/  War, 

Wasliiiiglon,  I).  C. 
**  Dear  air  ; — I  want  a  preliminary  survey  of  tlie  tiioutli  of  tlio  Merri- 
mac Uiver  near  Newburyport.  It  ia  ilesireti  to  extend  tlie  narrow  clian- 
ne\  between  Plum  Island  an<l  Salisbury,  continuing  it  in  the  satuo  width 
out  to  twenty-five  feet  depth  in  the  sea.  By  driving  double  rows  of 
piles  and  forming  jetties,  the  shitting  sands  that  obstruct  the  harbor  will 
be  prevented,  and  tlio  confined  channel,  instead  of  spreading  like  a  fan, 
'as  it  now  does,  and  changing  in  every  storm,  will  be  rendered  as  deep 
aa  it  is  .between  riuni  Island  and  .'Salisbury,  .where  for  a  mile  and  a 
half  i(  averages  thirty-five  feet  in  depth. 

"  Coal  ,ateauiery  of  one  tliousjmd  tons  arrive  and  depart  ,'twire  each 
week  at  great  Iperil,  bringing  about  one  hundred  thousand  tons  of  an- 
tlinicite  ciwl  this  year.  About  five  hundred  thousand  tons  are  used  in 
the  valley,  the  'population  of  which  is  nearly  half  a  million  petiple. 
About  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  products  are  sent  away 
annually,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  coal  and  lumber,  corn  and  cotton, 
in  which  the  entire  country  is  interested,  shall  have  free  access.  The 
government  has  already  accomplished  much  in  river  improvements, 
which  goes  for  naught  unless  tlu-  harbor  be  renilered  accessible.  I  will 
furnish  steamers  and  men,  and  |iay  all  the  expense,  if  you  will  reipiest 
General  Thnm  to  meet  me  and  make  the  preliminary  survey.  The  coast 
survey  furnishes  the  .principal  data  needed.  I  have  consulteii  (ieneral 
Tlioni,  who  is  alive  to  the  vast  importance  of  the  intiu'est  involved  and 
the  pressiug  need  of  immediate  action.    With  great  respect,  I  ronniln 

"  Yours,  very  truly, 
(Signed)  "K.  SI.  Bovnton." 

Although  this  plan  was  at  first  objected  to  on  be- 
half of  the  government  by  General  George  Thorn, 
chief  of  engineers  U.  S.  A.,  on  the  ground  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  cost  of  the  necessary  boring,  sound- 
ing, surveys  and  current  observations,  undaunted  by 
the  prospect  that  on  account  of  these  objections  the 
work  would  be  delayed  for  years,  and  the  refusal  of 
the  War  Department  to  accept  his  offer  to  p:-.y  for 
preliminary  surveys,  Mr.  Boynton  ne.\t  |)rocured 
copies  of  the  surveys  of  the  United  States  Navy  of 
18.')]  and  of  187S,  and  on  Tebruary  Hi,  187!',  he  ' 
ibrwanled  copies  of  the  same,  showing  the  changes  ' 


of  sand  at  the  harbor  bar,  and  giving  the  data  neces- 
sary for  appropriations.  Ten  days  later  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  forwarded  to  Mr.  Boynton  the  :ii>proval 
of  General  Thorn  and  of  the  War  Department,  of 
his  project  for  constructing  jetties  at  Xewburyport, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac,  estimating  the  cost  of 
granite  work  as  not  to  exceed  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  an  appropriation  was  secured,  after  one 
rejection,  by  the  committee,  of  fifty  thousand  dollars 
to  begin  the  work.  The  adoption  of  Mr.  Boynton's 
plan  was  complete,  and  over  one  hundred  tlioiAand 
dollars  hjis  since  been  expended,  and  granite  jetties 
extend  respectively  five  hundred  feet  from  the  south- 
ern shore  and  fourteen  hundred  feet  from  the  north- 
ern shore,  and  are  to  be  extended  four  thousand  and 
twenty-five  hundred  feet  respectively,  thus  com- 
pressing the  immense  waters  of  the  Merrimac  and 
tidal  currents  by  a  harbor  in  the  ocean,  with  an  en- 
trance one  thousand  feet  wide.  This  is  the  first 
work  of  the  kind  in  the  section,  and  its  completion 
will  be  a  monument  of  granite,  as  enduring  as  the 
continent,  to  Mr.  Boynton's  labors  in  behalf  of  the 
Merrimac  Valley  and  the  ancient  historic  city  of 
Newburyport. 

In  1877  Mr.  Boynton  was  selected  by  Me.'srs.  ( ieorge 
Opdyke,  William  Orton,  Peter  Cooper,  John  Williams 
and  otlier  members  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  New  Yord  Board  of  Trade,  to  represent  the  city 
of  New  York  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Great  Britain,  at  West- 
minster Palace  Hotel,  London,  in  February  of  that 
year. 

The  courtesies  received  at  our  Centennial  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  British  As-sociation  mentioned, 
led  to  the  invitation,  in  response  to  which  Mr.  Boyn- 
ton was  commissioned,  and  he  was  the  first  to  take 
part  as  a  delegate  from  the  United  States  in  that  dis- 
tinguished body.  He  participated  actively  in  debate 
during  three  days'  sessions. 

Sp'^ech  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Boiitiloii,  of  Xew  York,  at  lUr  Tiiniwr  gimi  by  th» 
AMociiition  of  Chambers  of  CoiHmcrcr  of  the  Jirilish  Empire,  at  llu 
}Ve9tmin«ter  Palace  il'itel,  London,  I'tiylandy  Febru^try  21,  1877,  Lord 
SalUbiiry  presiding. 

*' Ilia  cxiierience  of  England  was  a  succession  of  auriirises.  On  his 
first  night  here  ho  had  been  |K.-rmllted  a  seat  on  the  Hour  of  the  l*arlia- 
ment  House,  and  listeneil  to  the  very  instructive  dettate  on  Indian  fi- 
nances, tmde  anu  resources.  And  here  wo  listen  to  the  noble  ls.>rd  Sal- 
isbury, who  was  the  delegated  absolute  ruler  of  that  wonderful  land. 
Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  rnUsl  less  than  ten  millions  of  people  ;  .Xerxes 
never  fifty  millions  ;  im|K>rial  Itolne,  Marco  ever  a  hundred  millions;  and 
at  my  side  is  a  Christian  tlovernnr-Oeneral  of  India,  who  rules  abso- 
lutely two  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  ten  thousand  miles  away.  It 
criishes  a  Itepublican  lo  think  of  such  personal  responsibility.  What  it 
would  be  to  feel  It  he  did  not  know;  but  he  was  sure  that  the  Bible 
which  ()uosn  Victoria  gave  as  the  secret  of  Kngland's  gn-atiiess  must  l>s 
his  guide,  and  that  (*ud  his  helpiT,  to  succeed  in  meeting  his  reslHinsi. 
bility.  He  was  glad  to  know  that  not  one  of  the  sixty  Ihonsanil  Kug- 
lishmenin  India  could  strike  the  iioorcst  nalivu  without  liability  to  an- 
swer before  a  nnigistnite  to  Knglish  law. 

"  Anu'rica  is  fri^e.     They  had  some  civil  tnuibles,  from  abolishing  au 
ancii<nt  inslitulinu— slavery — in  fifteen   States.     The  work  of  frsedom  it 
took   England  six   hundred  years  to   accomplish  has  been  ctuupleted  in  . 
the  |Mi8t  twelve  yejirs.     Statesmanship  was,  however,  springing  up  In 
those  States;  the  love  of  peitos  aud  pride  of  country  found  now  exprcs- 
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sloii  recontly,  wbort>  loa^t  expfctin],  Nuithor  «xt'Cution  nor  coiiflscatiuii 
followed  llieir  wnr,  ill  wliicli  Ihn'u  iiiitliuD  soldiurs  Biiieuruly  batttcil.  No 
ri);ht  liaiids  of  ttie  comiuoivU  woru  guveted  on  tlio  KcaffuM  ;  all  would 
now  ^liioUl  tlid  nntioirH  honor  if  tliiTateiu'd  from  abroad  ;  while  tlitdr 
I'rodident  slept  sociiixjly  willioiil  soklior  ortjuntinol. 

"  Mr.  Bovnion  did  not  wonili-r  at  our  pridu  of  country,  this  bca\itifut 
laud,  filK'd  with  such  uieiuorioii  n*i  rluntor  roiiiul  We8lniinsti?r  Abbeyt 
Yet  the  (loetx),  statej^inen,  lieruetf,  scholars  and  history  of  Itritaiu,  were 
shared  by  their  children  in  Anu'rica.  His  ancestors  came  from  Britain 
to  ^ta.'^sachusetts  two  and  a  half  centnrirs  ago,  yet  more  and  more  waa 
England  honored  in  New  Kiigland  and  the  United  States— your  great 
dead  men  walk  and  "breathe  the  air  of  America.  The  church  and  thu 
school  were  abroad  in  his  country,  and  the  masters  of  English  literature 
wen>  read  <iuite  ad  much  there  aa  ure  here  Longfellow  and  Whittier  uud 
Bryant  and  Holmes.  We  litve  no  such  grand  anlitjuilies  of  human 
hands  in  -\merica  ;  but  if  any  here  present  lauded  ut  Halifax,  they 
might  ride  iu  one  direction  four  Ihousiuul  miles,  en  roH/e  to  their  Pucilic 
States— visit  New  \ork,  the  commercial  port  of  the  coiitinelit,  and  other 
largo  young  cities— crossing  wido  States  and  prairies  of  limitless  fertility 
— sweep  on  swift  palace  trains  and  over  many  mountain  ranges  higher 
than  the  .\lpine  pushes  trod  by  Hauuihal  and  Napoleon.  Yet  they  had  a 
few  antiquities.  When  .\dam  was  young  their  great  California  redwood 
trees  had  sprouted.  (ApiiUwsf.)  When  the  morning  stars  sang  the 
song  of  creation  their  Niagara  joined  in  the  chorus.  {Apjituuse).  Kng- 
hiud  owueil  the  Canadian,  we  the  .Vlnerican  half  of  that  four  thousantl 
feel  wide  of  mingled  falling  walery.  And,  as  he  had  often  looked  at  the 
blended  mountain  lif  spray  that  rose  to  the  clouds  from  Niagara,  the 
sun-blazb  on  its  forehead,  linking  the  rainbows  nuiud  it«  throne,  was  to 
him  a  .symbol  of  perpetual  peace  between  England  and  America  ;  to  pro- 
mote such  peace  and  reciprocity  and  gooil-will  should  ever  be  the  object 
of  his  life  "     {Apptaiue), 

Mr.  Roynton  received  invitations  to  many  cities 
and  towns  in  Great  Britain,  and  was  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  and  tlie  Royal  family  at 
Buckingham  Palace.  His  speeches  at  London  and 
afterward  at  the  Plymouth  meeting  attracted  great 
attention,  and  he  received  thirty  invitations  which  he 
could  not  accept. 

After  visiting  France  and  Italy,  and  examining 
various  engineering  works  of  harbor  and  river  iui- 
)>rovenients,  Mr.  Boynton  returned.  He  was  tendered 
a  dinner  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade,  which  he 
declined.  He  received  the  thanks  of  the  president, 
Hon.  George  Opdyke,  in  tones  of  highest  eulogy.  In 
sad  contrast,  Mr.  Boynton,  with  Messrs.  Francis  B. 
Thurber  and  John  F.  Henry,  afterward  constituted  a 
committee  to  draft  eulogies  upon  the  life  and  charac- 
ter of  President  Opdyke  upon  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred June  12,  1880.  December  15th,  following,  as 
delegate  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  Washington,  Mr. 
Boynton  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussion  of 
important  measures,  and  introduced  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Messrs.  Reagan,  of  the 
House  of  Repre-entativfs,  and  Beck,  of  the  Senate,  at 
tlie  banquet  he'd  December  17th. 

Mr.  Boynton  was  at  that  time  contesting  member 
of  Congress  versus  George  B.  Loring,  from  the  fti- 
inous  Sixth  Massachusetts  Essex  County  District.  He 
had  reluctantly  permitted  his  name  to  he  used  as 
that  of  an  independent  and  national  candidate,  and 
supposed  thai  he  had  been  defeated  by  less  than  one 
hundred  votes  ;  but  tlie  discovery  of  a  much  larger 
number  of  illegal  votes  led  General  Builer  and  Hon. 
Caleb  Gushing  to  believe  Mr.  Boynton  elected,  and  it 
took  two  vears  to  decide  the  matter.     He  refused  to 


make  any  terms  with  either  of  the  old  parties,  and 
therefore  was  prevented  from  obtaining  the  seat  to 
which  these  able  counselors,  and  such  men  as  General 
Weaver  (a  minority  of  the  committee),  (Jciieral  Re- 
gan and  Alexander  H.  .Stephens,  declared  him  en- 
titled. 

The  question  was  not  finally  decided  until  just  be- 
fore the  inauguration  of  President  Gartield,  thus  giv- 
ing Mr.  Boynton  two  years  of  Congressional  observa- 
tion, which  has  proved  of  great  value  to  him,  and 
had  the  effect  of  thoroughly  disgusting  him  with  poli- 
tics. 

Ml.  Boynton  took  part  in  the  inauguration  of 
President  Garfield,  as  his  last  political  act,  and  has 
since  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  farming.  He 
sold  out  his  patents  in  1882  to  an  incorporated  com- 
pany at  SG  Devoe  Street,  Brooklyn.  They  were  val- 
ued at  three  hundred  thousand  dollars;  having  the 
preceding  year,  under  his  own  management,  earned 
sixty-three  thousand  dollars  gross,  and  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  net  profits,  and  whatever  discourage- 
ments in  manufacturing  or  losses  may  hereafter  oc- 
cur, the  Lightning  saws  up  to  that  date  had  been  an 
unquestioned  success  the  world  over. 

Mr.  Boynton  was  nominated  for  member  of  Con- 
gress by  the  National  and  the  Democratic  party  in 
Essex  County,  in  1880,  in  a  district  which,  with  one 
exception,  has  been  almost  unanimously  Republican 
(since  the  days  when  Rantoul  and  Choate  and  Gush- 
ing represented  it),  yet  Mr.  Boynton  received  about 
two  thousand  more  votes  than  had  previously  been 
necessary  to  elect — the  largest  vote  ever  given  a 
Democratic  Congressional  candidate  in  that  district. 
It  being  Presidential  year,  the  Republican  party  pre- 
vailed, although  many  Republicans  preferred  Mr. 
Boynton;  and  his  opponent's  luttive  city,  Newbury- 
port,  though  overwhelmingly  Republican,  gave  Mr. 
Boynton  a  large  majority,  showing  how.  high  was  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  neighbors 
and  townsmen.  Extracts  are  annexed  from  a  Con- 
gressional speech  of  Hon.  Mr.  Boynton,  which  has 
been  pronounced  to  contain  the  best  defense  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
has  ever  been  given,  and  it  is  predicted  that  the  ex- 
tension of  suffrage  by  Massachusetts  in  conformity 
therewith  is  only  a  question  of  time.  We  copy  from 
the  Congressional  Jiicord  of  January  21,  1881: 


"Sumner  secured  the  adoption  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  which 
yon  would  now  nullify  if  yon  refuse  to  vindicate  its  majesty  and  i>ower 
in  accordance  with  its  8aci'e<l  provisions. 

*  «  *        *  *  «  * 

"  The  people.  North  and  South,  stretch  out  their  hands  to  yon  to 
right  their  wrongs  and  give  them  back  their  liberties  anil  sutfrages. 
For  four  long  years  we  have  plead  with  our  rulers,  anil  thundered  at  the 
gates  of  the  State  Capitol,  calling  nj.on  them  to  do  what  they  have 
liromiseil,  by  passing  the  enfranchisement  I'nited  States  (^)nstitulional 
amendments,  to  do.  Enfranchisement  is  just,  for  on  the  ronseiit  of  the 
governed  rest  our  liljeities.  It  promotes  manhood  to  annually  select  the 
rulers  by  a  free  ballot.  It  stimulates  love  of  country.  It  prevents 
plots  ami  revolutions  against  the  State.  It  promotes  public  momis  by 
enlisting  nil  the  cili/ens  in  the  public  welfare.     It  gives  security,  happl- 
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neas  und  prosperity  to  all  claeeea  bj  giving  equal  rights,  equal  privi- 
leges and  e(|uul  biinlciiit.  Yuu  need  not  feur  the  influetico  of  the  jraor 
and  uf  th«  i^lll)^lIll,  for  even  thnt  ie  divided  in  mippurl  nf  cundidiilea  bu- 
lectod  by  thi?  rnlturt'd,  tlie  wealthy  and  ttif  intlnential. 

"  Equality  liad  itft  hirtli  in  the  soul  of  man,  in  the  tenclting^  of  Christ, 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Manliood  tsufTrage  is  un  Americau 
invention,  and  Itie  Urat  reati/jition  of  univei'sal  freedom.  Egyptian 
learning,  Grecian  art,  Uoman  power  and  organization  are  surpassed  in 
the  fr<!e  nuinhuud  of  America.  Its  estublishnu-nt  has  given  to  us,  alone 
among  the  nutious  of  tlic  earth,  eighty  thousand  free  pulpits,  nut  one 
supported  by  the  State.  It  has  given  to  us,  Ilrst  among  the  nations, 
three  hundred  thousand  free  schools,  all  supported  by  the  State.  The 
only  titles  of  nobility  issued  are  a  quarlt-r  of  a  million  jiHtouts  lo  the 
pt)or  invenloi-s,  who  wo  advance  our  material  wealth.  To  us  alone 
among  the  nations  of  the  eaitli,  it  has  given  freedom  from  the  arma- 
ments of  Kurope  and  the  taxation  of  tyrants.  It  has  taken  off  the 
load  that  crushes  out  the  lil>erty  and  happiness  of  every  ottier  nation  in 
Christendom.  Here,  with  labor  doubly  rewarded  in  America  (partially 
on  account  of  our  taritT),  it  is  fast  teaching  the  European  peasant  the 
folly  of  being  obliged  to  carry  a  soldier  on  his  back. 

"True,  France  learning  financial  wisdom  from  the  captured  treasury 
books  of  ancient  Venice,  despite  tlie  changes  of  empires  and  republics, 
has  been  eit;lity  yeai's  without  a  jianic.  Franco  may  therefore  teach  the 
legislatoi-s  of  this  land  financial  self-reliance  and  the  iieneficeuco  of 
full  legal  tender  paper  money.  And  England,  with  the  sovereignty  of 
the  ocean  in  her  grasp  and  needing  no  defense  except  her  bulwarks  ttiat 
float  upon  the  stormy  sea,  may  instruct  us  to  protect  our  commerce  by 
subsidizing  peaceful  navies  U>  carry  our  mails  and  limitless  productions. 
But  we  can  teach  them  more  than  France  and  ICnglaiid  are  learning  of 
real  self-go vernnient  and  the  extension  of  suffrage,  for  manhood  suf- 
frage is  the  strongest  form  of  government.  It  is  broad-based  as  the 
Pyramids  and  as  enduring.  It  teaches  the  milU-nnium  of  peace  ;  it 
teaches  the  fraternity  of  nations.  There  are  but  two  forms  of  govern- 
ment on  earth — voluntary  and  involuntary. 

"  Through  blomi  and  tears  we  have  settled  forever,  I  trust,  the  ques- 
tion of  our  form  of  government  in  favor  of  universal  freedom.  A  mil- 
lion brave  and  sincere  lives  and  eight  bil'iuns  of  treasure  have  been 
paid  for  this  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  our  Kepublic.  Wise  or 
unwise  we  cannot  go  back  now. 

"  Will  Slassachusetts  reward  the  tens  of  thousands  of  her  heroes  who 
were  compelled,  because  they  couid  not  read  iind  write,  to  make  their 
.  mark  on  the  nuister-roU  as  well  as  on  the  battle-tield — will  she  reward 
them  by  disfranchisement?  I  ask  the  men  who  represent  i^Iassaclui. 
setts  on  this  floor,  will  they  diNfrancliise  the  men  who  went  out  to 
give  their  lives  for  the  Union?  The  bones  of  many  of  those  meu  lie 
bleaching  on  o>ir  battle-fields,  but  their  comrades  who  have  return- 
ed—will you  <iisfranchi80  them  because  they  were  conii)elIetl  to  make 
their  mark  on  their  receipt-inll  of  payntent  fur  their  blood?  Vou  in- 
eisted  on  their  enfranchising  four  million  of  slaves  by  their  valor. 

"Shall  the  black  slave  be  made  a  free  man  and  the  white  citizen  in 
Maasachuwtts  be  nuide  a  slave?  What  would  ycui  Sity  Sf  the  South  were 
to  cojiy  your  example?  You  ninnitt  escape  history  by  defying  your 
official  oaths  to  enforce  and  ilefend  this  sacrevl  ])rovision  of  the  Consti- 
tution. It  Is  now  for  the  first  tiiui^  brought  to  your  attention,  and 
the  ages  will  point  at  yon  in  wonder  and  witness  your  untruthfulness 
if  yoti  sanction  the  cruel  enforcing  laws  of  1S74,  dlNfnincliisitig  one 
hundred  thousand  white  citizens  of  Masaachusetts  they  have  sworn 
to  protect  by  accepting  the  umendnient  and  the  apportionment  law 
of  1872. 

'•  Shall  we  do  this  when  wo  are  about  to  ccl.brate  our  fli"st  century  of 
fi'ceduu),  which  luvt  accomplished  mure  for  nuinkind,  more  for  his  moral 
nature,  with  three  free  pulpits  to  one  of  any  other  nation  ;  more  intel- 
loctually,  with  three  free  schools  to  nny  other  nation's  one;  mure  nui- 
tcrially,  with  three  invention*  to  any  other  nation's  one  ;  more  for 
pence,  with  fifteen  wh>)ol-toachers  to  a  stddler  ;  when  we  have  accom- 
plished more  for  mankind  in  our  first  century  than  line  been  uccum- 
plisbed  by  sixty  centuries  of  monurohieal  iiiid  ari-^tocnUic  government? 
Apply  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  and  you  w  ill  diMfrancliise  a  nn^ority  of 
the  voting  |>opuhitiun  of  the  South.  You  ilestmy  nil  the  protection 
given  by  the  ballot  to  one-third,  ny,  to  more  than  one-third  of  the  fifty 
millioiis  of  this  nation. 

**,Will  you  bid  men  |Hiy  taxes  on  all  that  they  conNumo  and  produce 
And  not  give  them  reprettentntlon  ?  Will  you  bid  them  produce  bil- 
lions by  tholr  toil  nm)  refuite  the  citl/enHhIp  guarniileed  by  the  four- 
toenlh  amenrlnioht  ?  Will  you  enrol)  thin  ^reat  lieroic  anny,  larger 
than  the  army  of  Xorxes,  hirgiT   than   any  other  army  that  was  ever 


gathered  in  the  world— will  you  enroll  this  great  heroic  army  of  voters  Id 
your  national  militia  throughout  this  broad  domain,  subject  to  draft  iq 
your  defense,  and  yet  give  them  no  vote  in  disponing  of  their  properly 
and  lives  ? 

"Meu  of  Massachusetts,  dare  you  tjike  this  resiM»nstbility  ?  Loriug 
has  quoted  young  Ohio,  the  daughter  of  Massachusetts;  Ohio  doee  not 
do  this  deed  of  disfranchising  weakness  and  wickedness.  Iowa  does 
not  perform  this  infamy.  i^Iaine  does  not  disfninchlse  her  people.  New 
Hampshire,  lu^oiniug  Massaciiusetts,  with  a  sindlar  people  in  every 
respect,  does  not  find  it  necessary.  Shall  Slassachusett:^  dim  the  luster 
of  her  heroes,  go  back  upon  the  teachings  of  her  history,  give  the  lie 
to  her  professions?  Shall  she  act  the  part  of  those  rulers  in  Judea  who, 
when  Jesus  was  crucified,  would  not  enter  the  juilgment  hall  for  fear  of 
being  detiled,  yet  when  tlie  stern  and  bloody  Koman  governor  said,  '  I 
find  no  fault  in  him,^  cried  out  '  Lei  him  be  crucified  1  liive  us  Barab- 
bas,  the  robber  ! ' 

"  Men  of  Massachusetts,  shield  not  yourselves  behind  your  illustrious 
names.  As  well  might  Loring,  petitioning  for  national  appointment, 
go  to  the  gravestones  of  our  ancient  Salem  for  names  to  secure  it  as  to 
seek  to  answer  the  points  of  law  and  fact  in  this  case  by  taking  refuge 
behind  the  history,  the  fame  and  the  glory  of  our  ancient  Common- 
wealth. Sliufsachusetts  is  not  that  liItU  sjiace  between  the  hills  of 
Iterksiiire  and  the  sands  of  HarnstabUt  ;  she  is  now  the  fifteeii  million 
of  descendants,  whose  warehouses  are  in  every  portion  of  the  Kepub- 
lic from  Maine  to  San  Francisco  ;  it  is  the  liberty-loving  men  of  Amer- 
ica, it  is  the  ideas  that  come  down  to  us  from  the  scalTold  of  Sidney, 
from  the  woi-ds  of  Locke  in  his  exile,  from  the  pilgrims  and  I'uiituns, 
from  John  Hancock,  Adams,  Warren,  from  James  Otis,  insisting  that 
ta.xation  without  representation  is  tyranny,  speaking  for  universal  man- 
hotwi  suffrage  in  the  old  cradle  nf  liberty.  I  luljure  you,  by  all  her 
immortals  and  by  the  kindred  revolutionary  heroes  of  Virginia,  by  the 
Sumters  and  Marions  of  South  Carolina,  by  every  battle-field  of  the 
Hevolution,  by  the  liberty  won  in  our  last  sad,  fratricidal  strife,  that  you 
be  true  to  your  official  oaths,  be  true  to  the  genius  of  American  liberty 
and  manhood  suffrage,  and  true  to  the  destiny  of  this  the  great  master 
republic  of  our  world. 

'*  You  stand  at  the  dividing  lino  between  a  free  and  a  restricted  ballot. 
Reside  you  are  vast  syndicates  and  giant  corporations  that  urge  you  to 
disfranchise  the  people  ;  that  urge  you  to  make  the  people  weak  and 
helpless  ;  that  urge  yon  to  take  from  millions  of  citizens  of  the  United 
Slates  their  lawful  rights  aiul  erect  an  empire. 

*'  Now,  after  you  have  put  the  *  freedmau'?  pniyer  '  into  the  Constitii- 
tion  of  my  country,  do  you  jiroptwe  that  Massjtchusetts,  of  illustrious 
name  and  fame,  shall  bo  used  to  wipe  out  all  the  war  has  won?  Do  you 
refuse  to  hear  and  ixnlress  this  first  breach  of  the  charter  ?  Have  the 
two  old  parties— republican  and  democratic — united  like  Herod  and 
i'ilate,  like  Scrilw  and  Pharisee,  to  punish  those  standing  up  for  liberty 
and  justice  here  in  the  last  court  of  freedom— here  in  tint  Congress  of 
the  country?  The  meu  who  won  Englanil's  Magna  Ch-ula  could  not 
rend  or  write.  The  Idood  of  poor  men  ninsouuHl  and  enlarged  the 
charter  of  American  freedom  and  mitii'uality. 

'*  The  I'nited  States  census  of  lJ*Sn  show?*  that  fi-om  tlie  same  popula- 
tion three  men  voted  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
where  only  two  voted  in  Massachusetts,  in  a  population  of  similar  Intel- 
ligence anrl   employment.     If  Maine,  that  up  to  18*20  shared  and  illus- 
trated  the   histtu-y  uf  ^lassjichusetts,  s]»ftdy  gives  equality,  why  cannot 
the  mother  State  ?     Voee  it  dim  the   splendor  or  n^tiinl  the  success  uf 
Ohio  because  she  docs  nut  refuse  a  vote  to  the  poorest  free<lman  in  her 
borders?     Have   we    not    in    Amoiicn's   three    hundred   thousand    five 
i  schools,  academies  and  c»dlege«,  security  that   intelligi-nce   shall   rnle, 
]   without    making  the   poor  and  unfor  iinaie   tremble  at    the    loss  of  his 
!  manhood  suftnige  ?     The  eloquent  W(u-«ts  of  Senator    Ho.mi,  of  IMaKsi- 
chusetts,  in   accepting  the  pri«idenry  of  the  national  republictin  con- 
vention at  Chicago,  June  :{,  |s.vn,  were  fitly  cheered  by  the  delegates  of 
every  State  and  Territiiry,  and  have  before  anil  since  been  <HlnM'd  by  the 
President-elect.     I  quote  the  Si'nator  : 

'■ '  The  key-note  of  every  republican  platfurni,  the  principle  of  every 
republican  union.  Is  found  in  its  respect  for  the  intli\idual  man.  I'niil 
that  becomes  the  |>ervading  principle  of  rveiy  part  of  the  Hepublic, 
from  Ciinada  to  the  t^iilf,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Haelfic,  our  minion 
is  not  ended. 

***The   Kepublic   lives,  the  republican   party  lives,  but  fortius:  that 
every  mail  within  our  hoi*dont  may  dwv\]  secure  in  a  happy  home,  may 
cast  nnil  have  couute<l  his  etpial  vote.     Cnlll  these  things  come  to  juuis 
the  ndwion  of  our  party  is  not  accomplished,  nor  Its  conflict  with  its* 
ancient  enemy  ended.' 
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"  llnd  ttii>  otinality  priH-Iuiiiicil  in  our  iiiimortitl  Doclanitioii  of  Indo- 
dcndence  L»eon  ivnl,  a  iiiillioit  iiu'n  woitlt)  nut  liavu  diod  to  write  freedom 
In  ttio  Conslitiitioii,  Two  Iniiidred  thotistiiid  Idiick  moii  fought  forlliolr 
lib«rty.  Tho  colorwl  people  alone  uiitniiinlier  our  nntion  when  it 
won  indepoudeiice.  You  legialnte  for  our  fifty  niiUJons  to  diiy,  for  tho 
five  hundred  millions  ttmt  will  celebrate  our  next  centennial.  No 
power  can  compel  you  tt"  do  justice  and  keep  ytuir  oiitii  at  freedom's 
altar.  Will  you  refuse  anil  dim  the  splendor  of  the  horon'rimsotied  flag 
that  is  destined  to  gather  in  all  the  States  of  the  New  World— destined 
to  teach  law  and  liberty,  peace  and  fraternity  to  all  mankind.  That 
flag  is  alike  for  the  lowly  and  the  strong  ;  touching  earth,  it  sweeps 
the  stars. 

"  The  uncounted  gvuei^ations  that  have  come  and  gone,  the  slow  advance 
of  froeiioni  through  si.\ty  centuries,  tiio  mistakes  that  have  darkened 
hifltory  warn  us  vigilantly  to  gnanl  the  summit  of  man's  liberty,  our 
Constitution  so  dearly  won.  The  mnrning  gilds  our  mountain  heights 
of  freedom,  when  eclipsed  by  noon  it  shall  oidy  nuiUe  the  men  that  held 
their  passes  immortal." 

This  appeal  for  suffrage  to  the  disfranchised  sol- 
diers of  Massachusetts  has  been  honored  by  a  repeal 
of  Massachusetts'  disfranchising  law  .as  applied  to 
them. 

Mr.  Boynton  was  the  advocate  of  suttragc  and  re- 
forms in  money;  was  without  any  large  organized 
party  like  the  Democratic  and  Kepulilican,yet  receiv- 
ed ten  thousand  three  hundred  votes.  Eight  thou- 
sand legal  votes  under  United  States  laws  tvere  ex- 
cluded by  Massachusetts.  A  large  number  of  illegal 
votes  were  counted  for  Loring,  who  claimed  a  few 
score  votes  more  as  illegally  allowcil  him.  The  South 
denied  the  excuse  of  ^Massachusetts  nullifying  the 
amendment.  Both  old  parties  united  against  Boyn- 
ton unless  he  would  join  them. 

In  188.5  Mr.  Boynton,  at  the  Worcester  Conven- 
tion of  the  Republican  party,  made  an  earnest  protest 
of  the  duty  of  Ma.ssachusetts  to  obey  the  fourteenth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.  That  year  the 
Massachusetts  Constitution  was  amended  to  conform 
to  the  national  suffrage  law  ;  but  as  it  required  two 
years  and  a  submission  to  the  people  and  two-thirds 
majority  every  step,  it  has  since  by  a  few  votes  been  j 
defeated  in  the  House  after  passing  the  Senate  ;  but 
the  end  is  certain — either  the  national  Constitution 
must  be  obeyed  by  all  the  States  in  the  Union  or  suf- 
frage abandoned,  and  the  sooner  Massachusetts  obeys 
the  Constitution  will  she  be  able  to  ask  a  similar 
compliance  by  the  Southern  States, — no  question  is 
more  vital  than  suffrage. 


OKIX   WARREN. 

Orin  Warren,  at  this  time,  1888,  is  the  principal 
physician  in  the  town  of  West  Newbury. 

An  account  of  his  ancestry  and  early  life  is  fur 
nished  by  two  family  friends,  whose  descriptions  are 
so  graphic  that  parts  of  each  paper  will  be  given 
verbatim. 

"The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Fryeburg, 
Oxford  County,  Me.,  January  20,  18.33,  of  American 
parents,  and  tradition  hath  it  that  in  early  days  his 
paternal  ancestors  were  of  a  warlike  people,  who,  for 
some  political  offence,  were  driven  from  Scotland  into 


Wales.  Thence,"  some  of  the  family  "  embarked  for 
the  New  World  of  America." 

The  early  death  of  Dr.  Warren's  grandparents  cut 
off  the  source  of  furtlicr  information,  and  we  are  only 
able  to  gather  that  they  were  a  religious  people  of  the 
Baptist  persuasion  and  hard-working  farmers." 

His  mother's  ancestry  is  described  as  ''  Puritan  of 
the  most  straitest  sect."  He  is  a  direct  descendant  of 
Elder  Brewster,  of  "  Jlayflower"  and  Plymouth  fame 

That  the  grandfather  and  grandmother  were  of  a 
hardy  and  determined  stock  goes  without  saying, 
when  we  know  that  about  the  year  1792  they  mount- 
ed their  horses,  and,  with  one  little  child,  the  mother 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  started  from  Shirley, 
Mass.,  following  a  bridle-path  for  scores  of  miles  to 
the  then  district  of  Maine.  Settling  upon  a  farm  in 
Fryeburg,  in  the  valley  of  the  Saco  River,  they  coaxed 
from  the  soil  a  living,  and  brought  up,  with  good  re- 
ligious and  educational  privileges,  a  family  of  eleven 
children. 

Dr.  Warren's  parents  both,  at  times,  earned  a  liv- 
ing as  teachers  of  district  schools,  bis  father  at  one 
time  occupying  an  unused  cooper's  shop  for  a  school- 
room, aud  his  mother  acting  as  pedagogue  in  half  of 
a  barn,  left  vacant  for  school  purposes. 

Of  hardy  and  self-reliant  extraction,  these  parents 
a,sked  of  the  world  only  a  chance  to  earn  an  honest 
living  for  themselves  and  their  seven  children.  Con- 
sequently Dr.  Warren  was  early  taught  that  to  labor 
was  honorable,  and  that  at  school  or  at  home  there 
was  always  business  to  be  attended  to. 

The  other  friend  writes  of  Dr.  Warren  as  one  "  born 
of  parents  who  gained  a  competency  by  their  untiring 
industry,  economy  and  energy ;  the  children  were 
largely  the  fortunate  recipients  ;  all  the  necessaries 
and  conveniences  of  life  were  theirs,  without  encour- 
agement to  anything  of  superfluous  indulgence. 
Self-sacrifice,  enterprise,  devotion  to  right  and  duty 
were  characteristics  prominent  in  the  lives  of  Dr. 
Warren's  parents. 

"  A  full  determination  to  give  all  the  members  of 
their  household  such  religious  and  intellectual  privi- 
leges as  should  be  favorable  to  their  early  develop- 
ment, and  secure  to  them  the  highest  possible  good 
for  their  lives  and  the  future,  was  fully  evident. 

"The  subjectof  our  sketch  was  the  fourth  in  a  merry 
and  musical  group  of  seven,  and  well  calculated  for  a 
leader  in  mirth  and  song.  Naturally  of  a  cheerful 
disposition,  the  bright  side  of  life  was  peculiarly  his, 
and  words  of  courage  and  good  cheer  fell  from  his 
lips." 

This  statement  is  indorsed  later  by  the  words  of  his 
wife,  who  says,  in  regard  to  this  cheerful  tempera- 
ment: "It  has  been  a  great  help  to  him  in  the  trying 
life  he  has  had." 

The  friend  continues :  In  the  quiet  and  cultured 
village  of  Fryeburg,  Me.,  was  his  home ;  the  place, 
embosomed  among  the  hills,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
strangely  crooked  and  picturesque  Saco,  is  beautiful 
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for  situation,  and  readily  reminds  one  of  the  truthful 
poem,  commencing, — 

"From  Agioocbook's  grauite  steeps.'* 

The  educational  advantages  of  Fryeburg  have  been 
for  a  long  series  of  years  superior,  as  Dartmouth  and 
Howdoiu  have  supplied  active  and  cfticient  principals 
for  its  far-famed  academy,  wliere  Dr.  Warren  pursued 
a  thorouj^li  course  of  study. 

Notwithstanding  his  noteworthy  ancestry,  his  favor- 
able surroundings  and  helpful  early  associations,  there 
was  much  left  for  him  to  accomplish  by  his  own  ap- 
plication, zeal  and  i>erseverance,  and  that  these  were 
wisely  directed,  his  subsequent  career  of  usefulness 
and  prosperity  abundantly  attests. 

Dr.  Warren  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  1854 
with  Dr.  C.  H.  Dana,  in  Laporte,  Pa.,  continued  with 
Dr.  Towle,  of  Fryeburg,  and  in  the  Portland  School 
of  Medicine.  He  pursued  his  studies  further  by  at- 
tending two  courses  of  lectures  at  Maine  Medical 
School,  Brunswick,  and  two  more  courses  at  Jefl'erson 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  where  he  graduated, 
March  9,  1858.  He  spent  one  season  at  Deer  Island 
Hospital,  Boston  Harbor.  He  came  to  West  New- 
bury to  reside  July  14,  1.S59. 

On  June  5, 18(i(l,  he  was  married,  at  the  South  Con- 
gregational Church,  Boston,  by  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale, 
to  Eliza  A.  Sawyer,  daughter  of  Ezra  and  Eliza 
Sawyer.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  in  1861. 

This  year,  1801,  is  memorable  for  the  beginning  of 
the  great  Civil  War,  by  the  attack  upon  Fort  Sum- 
ter. The  call  of  the  President  for  seventy-five  thou- 
sand men  to  put  down  the  insurrection  was  altogether 
inadequate,  and  was  followed  by  other  calls  as  the 
magnitude  of  the  Rebellion  was  made  evident.  The 
loyal  people  arose  as  one  man  to  ])rescrve  the  Union 
of  all  the  States,  to  save  the  country  from  division. 

Young  men  earnestly  enlisted  in  the  army,  and 
physicians  fresh  from  their  medical  studies,  or  having 
already  begun  practice,  were  anxious  to  do  their  part 
in  the  good  work,  and  at  the  same  time  gain  expe- 
rience in  surgery,  though  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and 
the  pain  of  separation  from  their  dc.ir  friends  at 
home. 

Dr.  Warren  was  one  who  responded  to  the  nation's 
call. 

On  llic  inorning  of  September  12,  1861,  he  received 
an  order  to  report  to  Surgeim-General  Dale  at  the 
State-House,  Boston,  JIass.,  in  the  afternoon.  That 
afternoon  heslarted  for  Annapolis,  Md.,  conimissidiied 
as  assistant  surgeon  of  the  Twenty-first  Massachu- 
setts Volunteers.  He  left  Annapolis  with  Burnside's 
expedition  for  Roanoke  Island,  January,  1862.  He 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Roanoke,  February  8,  ! 
18(')2,  andat  that  of  Newbcrn,  March  14tli ;  also  at  ! 
that  of  Camden,  .\|)ril  l!)th,  where  he  was  left  witii 
the  WHunded  and  taken  a  prisoner. 

A  week  after  this  Dr.  Warren  and  bis  patients  were  j 
sent,  via  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  to  Norfolk,  where  ' 


the  wounded  were  paroled  and  sent  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, and  the  doctor  was  unconditionally  released  by 
General  Huger,  of  the  Confederate  army. 

"  This  was  the  day,"  writes  Dr.  Warren,  "  after  the 
memorable  battle  between  the  'Merrimac '  and  the 
'  Monitor.'  I  was  invited  on  board  the  '  Monitor  '  by 
the  olficers,  who  were  in  hopes  that  I  had  some  infor- 
mation as  to  the  condition  of  the  '  Merrimac'  " 

It  seems  the  place  to  introduce  here  an  extract  from 
a  letter  written  by  Surgeon-General  Dale  to  Dr.  John 
Flint,  dated  March  17,  1862:  "  I  send  you  here  the 
following  item  from  a  letter  of  the  hospital  steward  of 
the  Twenty-third  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  From 
the  11th  of  February  to  the  6th  of  March  the  pa- 
tients were  under  the  immediate  care  of  Assistant 
Surgeon  O.  Warren,  of  the  Twenty-first  Massachu- 
setts, who  labored  night  and  day,  using  every  means 
in  his  power,  and  often  depriving  himself  of  comfort 
that  the  wounded  shoulil  have  what  they  needed." 

This  was  done  at  the  General  Hospital.  Dr. 
Hitchcock,  on  his  return  from  Roanoke,  made  par- 
ticular mention  of  Dr.  Warren's  devotedness  and 
efficiency. 

"  Dejiriving  himself  of  comfort"  was  not  a  senti- 
mental compliment.  Subsisting  for  three  days  on  a 
hard-tack  and  a  sweet-potato,  while  attending  to  the 
wounded,  required  much  torgetfulness  of  self. 

Dr.  Warren  returned  to  his  regiment  as  soon  as  a 
transport  left  for  Newbern.  Shortly  after  his  return 
he  was  taken  ill  with  dysentery,  which  continued 
long  after  his  retirement  from  the  army. 

Early  in  June  he  received  a  letter  from  Adjutant- 
General  Scbouler,  stating  that  he  had  been  recom- 
mended for  promotion,  and  received  a  commission  as 
surgeon,  dated  June  9,  1862,  in  the  Thirty-third  Regi- 
ment Massachusetts  Volunteers. 

On  November  30,  1862,  he  was  appointed  surgeon 
of  Second  Division,  Eleventh  Army  Corps,  on  the 
start'  of  General  Steinwehr,  and  December  18,  1S()2, 
was  appointed  surgeon-in-chief  for  the  same  division. 

On  account  of  impaired  health,  before  mentioned, 
Dr.  Warren  resigned  his  position  in  the  army,  .\pril 
1,  1863,  and  returned  to  West  Newbury  to  practice 
his  |)rofessi()n  and  regain  his  health.  Dr.  Kobinsonj 
who  had  been  for  more  than  tifty  years  the  promi- 
nent physician  of  the  jdace,  was  now  aged  and  in  de- 
clining health,  though  with  sound  mind  and  judgment. 
September  2,  1863,  he  "  rested  frnni  his  labors."  Dr. 
Warren  had  Dr.  Robinson's  a]>pr(ival  and  succeeded 
t(i  much  of  his  [iractice. 

It  is  a  blessing  to  the  country  towns  in  New  Eng- 
land that  all  men  well  read  in  the  science  of  med- 
cine  i^nd  skilled  in  surgery  do  not  go  to  the  large 
cities  to  practice. 

The  sphere  of  a  country  phy.-ician  is  not  a  small 
one  if  he  improve  his  opportunities,  as  his  practice  is 
not  contined  to  one  town,  but  be  has  a  circuit  some- 
times for  miles  around.  He  can  avail  himself  of  the 
privilege  of  easy  access  to  the  great  centres  of  husi- 
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ness  and  literature,  which  was  denied  to  his  fathers  in 
the  profession  similarly  situated.  Thouirh  lie  must 
drive  many  weary  miles  in  his  rounds  of  visits,  he 
has  beautiful  scenery  to  enjoy  and  pure  air  to  refresh 
him  after  trying  watches  in  tlie  sick-rooms. 

The  ancient  respect  for  the  office  of  the  physician 
has  not  entirely  faded  out  from  the  country  towns, 
and  in  many  instances  among  our  intelligent  p"0|)le 
"our  doctor''  becomes  the  honored  friend  of  families 
he  has  visited  for  years. 

Dr.  Warren  brouglit  from  the  army  to  West  New- 
bury more  experience  in  surgery  than  he  could  have 
acquired  in  many  years  as  a  general  practitioner.  He 
has  gained  a  well-deserved  reputation  as  a  skillful 
physician  an<l  surgeon.  He  is  remarkable  for  atten- 
tion and  kindness  to  his  patients. 

The  high  estimation  in  which  liis  truth  and  integ- 
rity are  held  by  the  people  among  whom  he  dwells 
are  shown  by  the  trusts  committed  to  him  in  various 
business  matters  of  importance,  and  also  by  his  elec- 
tion to  tiie  ofiice  of  Representative  to  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  from  the  district  in  which 
West  Newbury  is  situated. 

This  latter  office  he  would  not  have  accepted  had 
not  he  required  relaxation  from  the  arduous  duties 
of  his  profession.  He  became  a  member  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons  in  Jlay,  187G.  He  was  one  of  the 
charter  members  of  Post  l.'Jl  of  G.  A.  R. 

Dr.  Warren  has  an  extensive  practice  and  a  jileas- 
ant  home  in  the  Western  Parish,  where  his  wife  and 
only  daughter  assist  him  gracefully  in  his  social  duties. 

May  he  long  be  ble.ssed  with  health  and  prosperity 
to  continue  the  good  work  of  "  healing  the  sick,"  in 
which  he  has  been  so  faithful  and  so  much  respected 
and  esteemed. 


ELIPHALET    EMERY. 

Eliphalet  Emery  w^as  born  in  that  part  of  Newbury 
which  is  now  West  Newbury,  September  5,  1781,  and 
was'the  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Sarah  (Short)  Emery,  of 
that  town.  He  was  born,  lived  and  died  on  the  pa- 
ternal estate,  on  which  his  first  American  ancestor, 
John  Emery,  settled  on  his  arrival  from  England, 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  estate  was 
preserved  in  all  its  length  and  breadth  during  the  life 
of  Mr.  Emery,  and  has  descended  from  him  unimi)air- 
ed  to  his  heirs.  His  education  was  that  of  a  farmer's 
son,  such  as  the  common  schools  of  Newbury  furnish- 
ed, with  the  added  advantages  derived  from  a  course 
of  study  in  Dummer  Academy. 

His  chosen  profession  was  that  of  a  farmer,  inspired 
partly  by  the  ambition  to  own  and  improve  his  ances- 
tral acres  and  partly  by  the  natural  tastes  for  agri- 
culture which  he  had  inherited  with  his  land.  I'o.s- 
sessing  the  habits  of  industry,  accuracy,  thoroughness, 
promptness  and  fidelity,  guided  by  a  quick  and  sound 
intelligence,  he  stood  through  life  in  the  front  rank 
among  the  farmers  of  the  county  and  State. 


Nor  did  he  permit  the  bounds  of  his  posse-ssions  to 
limit  his  vision  and  narrow  his  miml.  I'ublic  all'airs, 
those  of  his  town,  of  his  State  and  of  the  nation,  were 
subjects  to  which  he  applied  his  mind,  and  which,  in 
their  turn,  expanded  and  strengthened  his  intellect. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  of  West 
Newbury,  after  its  incorporation  in  181!),  from  1821  to 
18a3,  with  the  excc[)tion  of  thirteen  scattering  years. 
In  182!l-.'il  and  18.'i4  he  was  chosen  a  representative 
to  the  General  Court,  and  in  all  matters  affecting  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  his  town  he  was  active  and 
influential.  He  was  especially  active  during  the  war> 
though  then  beyond  the  allotted  age  of  man,  and  the 
fiiumcial  condition  of  West  Newbury  during  that 
trying  period  owed  much  of  its  soundness  to  his 
sagacity  and  skill.  One  who  knew  him  well  said  at 
the  time  of  bis  death,  "  that  he  died  beloved  by  his 
friends,  respected  by  his  townsmen  and  all  who  knew 
him ;  and  that  his  record  was  that  of  a  faithful,  up- 
right and  honest  man." 

Ife  married,  April  4,  1820,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Moses  Hale,  of  Boxlbrd,  and  granddaughter  of  Rev. 
Moses  Hale,  of  West  Newbury.  Companions  in  mar- 
ried life  for  many  years,  they  were  not  long  separated 
by  the  hand  of  death.  Mrs.  Emery  died  March  4, 
1865,  and  her  husband  April  20,  1869. 


CHAPTER     CXLVIII. 
HAVERHILL. 

BY   HON.   JOHN   B.    D.   COGSWELL. 
SaverhUl^  England,  and  the  W^trds. 

The  Indian  name  of  Haverhill  was  Pentuckett. 
The  early  English  settlers  called  it  Haverhill,  in  com- 
pliment to  their  first  minister.  Rev.  John  Ward, 
whose  family  had,  for  several  generations,  been  iden- 
tified with  the  town  of  Haverhill  in  England.  The 
New  England  town  long  since  surpassed  its  original 
in  importance.  Within  a  few  years  there  has  been  a 
pleasant  interchange  of  hospitality  between  promi- 
nent representatives  of  the  old  town  and  descendants 
from  the  first  settlers  of  the  new. 

Haverhill  in  England  is  situated  partly  in  Suffolk 
and  partly  in  Essex  County,  which  have  long  been 
distinguished  by  the  zeal  for  Protestantism  cherished 
and  manifested  in  their  towns  and  villages.  Indeed, 
the  spirit  of  non-conformity  ran  riot  there  during  the 
Commonwealth.  August,  1641,  an  order  was  published 
by  the  House  of  Commons  for  taking  away  all  scan- 
dalous pictures  out  of  churches.  William  Dowsing, 
of  Stratford,  was  Parliamentary  visitor  of  Suffolk 
churches,  under  warrant  from  the  Earl  of  Manchester, 
general  of  the  Eastern  Counties.   January  6,  1643,  he 
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was  at  Haverhill.  "  He  broke  down,"  he  says, 
"about  one  hundred  siiiierstitious  pictures;  seven 
Fryars  hugging  a  nun  ;  tlie  picture  of  God  and  Christ; 
and  divers  other  very  superstitious  ;  and  two  hundred 
had  been  break  down  before  I  came.  We  took  away  the 
Popish  inscriptions  .  .  .  and  we  beat  down  a 
great  stone  cross  on  the  top  of  the  church."  On  that 
day,  John  Ward  was  ministering,  peacei'ully  and 
profitably,  in  the  little  hamlet  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Merrimac. 

The  English  Haverhill  is  twenty  miles  southeast 
of  Cambridge  and  fifty  northeast  of  London.  In 
1887  it  had  a  population  of  3G84,  having  nearly 
trebled  during  the  jiresent  century.  Its  principal  in- 
dustry is  a  manufactory  of  checks,  cottons  and  fus- 
tians, carried  on  in  the  Chauntry  Mills.  It  has  a 
market  on  Wednesday.  The  places  of  worship  are 
St.  Mary's  Episcopal,  the  old  Independent,  Con- 
gregational Chapel,  Primitive  Methodist,  Bajitist 
Chapel,  Gospel  Koom.  JIunicipal  functions  are 
administered  according  to  the  English  complicated 
system,  by  local  school  and  burial  boards,  the  Petty 
Sessions  and  the  County  Court. 

The  voluntary  associations  are  not  unlike,  at  least 
in  name,  tiiose  with  which  the  American  town  is 
familiar.  There  is  a  Literary  Institute;  a  Mutual 
Improvement  Society,  a  local  parliament  in  connec- 
tion with  it;  a  Choral  Union  ;  a  Practicing  Society; 
the  Liberal  Association  ;  Bible  and  Blanket  Societies; 
the  Maternal  Institute;  a  Book  Club;  Burial  and 
Benetit  Societies;  the  Odd  Fellows;  Ancient  81iep- 
herds.  Ancient  Druids,  (tood  Templars,  Bands  of 
Hope,  Brass  and  String  liands.  Banks,  penny  and 
other  ;  Cricket  and  Foot- ball  Clubs,  a  Volunteer  Fire 
Brigade.     Lastly,  there  are  local  poets,  who  sing  ; 

"On  tlie  grot'ii  tiirt,  In  verdant  piitlis  and  vales. 
With  cowslips  wftshed  }>}•  many  a  gurgling  rill, 
GrowH  the  palo  primruse  in  sequestered  dales, 
With  eglantines,  adorn  fair  Haverhill," 

And  so  on  through  many  stanzas. 

The  Wards,  wlio  thus  become  a  link  between  tlie 
Haverhills  of  old  and  new  Es.se.\,  were  an  able  and 
high-spirited  family.  John  Ward,  the  first,  who 
graduated  at  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  preached  at 
Haverhill  and  afterwards  at  Bury.  He  was  suspend- 
ed by  his  bisho])  "  for  not  yielding  to  wear  the  sur- 
plice." After  suspension,  lie  rclurned  to  Haverhill, 
where  he  died,  October,  1598.  Upon  a  mural  tab- 
let in  the  chancel  of  the  church  in  which  he  preach- 
ed, there  is  said  to  be  a  quaint  inscription  in  Latin, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  : 

*'  tirant  some  of  knowledge  grentorsloro  : 
Moru  learned  some  in  teaeliing  ; 
Yet  few  in  life  did  lighten  more, 

Nono  thundered  nioro  in  pronching," 

This  "  Painful  minister,"  as  he  w.is  styled,  had 
three  sons, — Siimuel,  Nathaniel  and  John,  all  in  the 
Church,    of   whom,     according    to     Fuller     in    his 


"  Worthies,"  people  used  to  say  that  "  all  of  them 
put  together  would  not  make  up  his  abilities," 

Nathaniel  Ward,  the  second  son,  born  at  Haverhill 
about  1578,  died  minister  at  Shenfield,  Essex,  Eng- 
land, about  1G.32.  He  graduated  at  the  Cambridge 
University  in  1603,  and  was  bred  a  lawyer;  traveled 
on  the  Continent  in  Russia  and  Denmark,  in  the 
comjiany  of  certain  merchants;  devuted  himself  to 
divinity,  and  became  rector  of  Standon  in  Hert- 
fordshire. He  was  connected  with  the  Massachu- 
setts Company  in  1G30.  Brought  before  Archbishop 
Laud  for  non-conformity  in  lli.'Jl  and  silenced  in 
1G.'5.'5,  he  came  to  New  Kiiglaiul  in  10,34,  and  became 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Agawam  or  Ipswich,  nsign- 
ing  in  1G31),  on  account  of  impaired  health.  In  the 
year  following  the  settlement  of  Haverhill  in  Ameri- 
ca, the  General  Court  availed  itself  of  his  former 
legal  studies  and  great  experience,  Ifbr  the  prejiara- 
tion  of  the  "  Body  of  Liberties,"  the  first  code  of 
laws  established  in  New  England.  It  embodied  the 
fundamental  declarations  of  JIagna  Charta,  which, 
expanded  and  more  precisely  expressed,  were  pro- 
claimed in  the  Ma.s.sacluiselts  Constitution  of  1780. 
At  the  close  of  1646,  Nathaniel  Ward  returned  to 
England,  Early  in  the  next  year  he  ]niblished  at 
London  his  famous  politico-religious  tract,  "The 
Simple  Cobler  of  Aggawam,"  He  preached  before 
the  General  Court  of  Massachu^ietts  and  the  House 
of  Commons  in  England,  Able,  satirical  and  eccen- 
tric, he  is  especially  entitled  to  mention  in  this  place, 
as  the  originator  of  the  movement  which  led  to  the 
settlement  of  Haverhill. 

.Tohn  Ward,  son  of  Nathaniel,  was  a  man  of  very 
different  character,  perhaps  more  attractive.  He  was 
born  November  5,  1606,  probably  at  Haverhill, 
though  possibly  at  Ipswich,  England.  Like  his 
father  and  grandfather,  he  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, taking  his  degree  of  A.B.  in  1()26  and  of 
A.M.  in  1630.  He  came  to  America  in  1639,  and  ap- 
parently made  his  home  for  a  time  in  Ipswich,  with 
or  near  his  father.  Governor  Winthrop,  in  his  his- 
tory, under  date  of  February  29,  1641,  mentions  the 
arduous  journey  from  Piscataqua  to  Agamenticus 
(now  York,  Me.,)  of  Mr.  John  Ward,  with  three 
others,  "  Who  was  to  be  entertained  for  their  min- 
ister, and  though  it  be  but  six  miles,  yet  they  lost 
their  way  and  wandered  two  days  and  one  night 
without  food  or  fii'e,  in  the  .<now  and  wet.  But  God 
heard  their  prayers."  Probably  it  was  not  so  much 
this  rough  experience  as  the  earnest  desire  of  his 
father,  which  prevented  Mr,  Ward's  settlement  in 
Agamenticus,  and  brought  him  to  Haverhill,  where 
he  probably  took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  the 
autumn  of  1641.  He  had  already  had  experience  in 
the  ministry  in  England.  Cotton  Mather  hii.s  drawn 
his  picture  with  great  detail  in  the  Magnalia,  He 
describes  him  as  "learned,  ingenious  and  religious. 
He  was  a  person  of  quick  apprehension,  a  clear  un- 
derstanding, a  strong  memory,  a  facetious  conversa- 
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tiou,  an  exact  gr:immarinn,  an  expert  physician,  and, 
which  was  tiio  top  nf  all,  a  tiioron-jh  divine;  bnt, 
which  rarely  happens,  these  endowments  ot  his  mind 
were  accompanied  with  a  most  licalthy,  hardy  and 
agile  constitution  of  hody,  which  enabled  him  to 
make  nothing  of  walking  on  foot  a  journey  as  long 
as  thirty  miles  together.  Such  was  the  blessing  of 
(^iod  upon  his  religious  e<lucation,  that  he  was  not 
only  restrained  from  the  vices  of  immorality  in  all 
his  younger  days,  but  also  inclined  unto  all  virtuous 
actions." 

The  learned  Cotton  proceeds  to  characterize  this 
Athletic  and  accomplished  young  English  divine  as 
also  modest  and  retiring,  temperate  in  diet  and  sleep, 
sober  in  apparel,  dutiful  and  generous  to  his  parents 
not  ambitious  of  public  display,  but  truly  unostenta- 
tious, and  prudent  in  managing  the  all'airs  of  his 
church  and  parish,  ever  seeking  the  best  advice  and 
guided  by  it.  "  Through  his  liumiliiy  and  reservation, 
it  came  to  pass  that,  as  he  chose  to  begin  his  ministry 
in  old  England  at  a  very  small  place,  thus  when  he 
came  to  New  England  he  chose  to  settle  with  a  new 
plantation  where  he  could  expect  none  but  small 
circumstances  all  his  days." 

It  isquite  easy  to  believe  that  so  admirable  a  person, 
thus  plentifully  endowed  with  gifts  and  graces,  both  of 
soul  and  body,  might  have  entered  into  a  profitable 
matritiionial  alliance.  We  are  not  therefore  surprised 
when  we  learn  that  John  Ward  "  had  great  otters  of 
rich  marriages  in  England.  Yet  he  chose  to  marry  a 
meaner  person  whom  exemplary  piety  had  recommend- 
ed." If  that  were  the  only  consideration  entering  in- 
to the  young  Puritan  minister's  scheme  of  life,  it  could 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  love-match.  But,  although 
she  was  so  unsparing  of  his  faults  "  that  he  would 
compare  her  to  an  accusing  conscience,"  and  although 
"  she  would  often  put  upon  him  the  duties  of  secret 
fiists,  yet  she  ever  pleased  him  wonderfully.  He  lived 
with  her  for  more  than  forty  years,  in  such  a  happy 
harmony,  that  when  she  died  he  professed  that  in  all 
this  lime  he  never  had  received  one  displeasing  word 
or  look  from  her.  When  she  met  with  anything  in 
reading  that  she  counted  singularly  agreeable,  she 
would  still  impart  it  unto  him.  For  which  cause,  when 
he  lost  his  mate,  he  caused  these  words  to  be  fairly 
written  over  his  table-board — '  In  Lugenda  Compare, 
Viice  Spacium  Compleat  Orbus'  "  an  apparent  aband- 
onment 10  grief  of  the  future  span  of  lite  hardly  con- 
sistent with  the  severe  self-constraint  previously 
ascribed  to  him.  "  And  there  is  this  memorable  pass- 
age to  be  added.  While  she  was  a  maid  there  was 
ensured  unto  her  the  revenue  of  a  parsonage  worth 
two  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  in  case  that  she 
married  a  minister.  And  all  this  had  been  given  to 
our  Ward,  in  case  he  had  conformed  unto  the  doubt- 
ful matters  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  he  left  all 
the  allurements  and  enjoyments  of  England,  choosing 
rather  tosutTer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God  in  a 
wilderness." 


The  "meaner  iierson,"  who  nevertheless  would 
have  brought  such  comfortaljk-  preferment  to  her  bus. 
band,  if  he  had  been  contented  to  abide  an  amenable 
clergyman  ot  the  Church  of  England,  was  Alice  Ed- 
munds, thus,  according  to  Cotton  Mather's  testimony, 
quite  able  to  exert  a  highly  beneficial  influence  in  her 
own  household.  Their  children  were  two, — Mary,  who 
married  Benjamin  Woodbridge,  and  Elizabeth,  who 
married  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  first  of  Ipswich  and 
alterwards  of  Haverhill.  Both  of  these  daughters 
bad  children,  and  among  the  descendants  of  John 
Ward,  the  first  Haverhill  minister,  have  been  and  are 
some  of  the  ablest  men  and  some.of  the  brighte.st  and 
most  benevolent  women  of  New  England. 

Alice  Edmunds  Ward  died  at  Haverhill,  March  24, 
16S0.  John  Ward,  seventy-four  years  old  and  deeply 
stricken  by  the  loss  of  his  companion  in  exile,  made 
his  will  on  the  27th  of  May  following.  Said  the  aged 
minister: 

'*  0  Lord,  into  tliy  bauds  commit  I  my  spirit.  Credo  languida  fide,  »ed 
tamen  jide.  I  give  to  my  beloved  son,  Benja.  Woodbridge,  and  to  my 
beloved  daughter,  Mary,  his  wife,  one  parcel!  of  land,  containing  tliirty 
acres,  more  or  less,  lying  atttbe  norwest  end  of  the  towno  of  Haverhill, 
in  N.  England.  ...  I  give  to  my  beloved  son,  Nathi.  Saltonetall, 
and  to  my  beloved  daughter  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  my  house  and  land 
adjuiningthereto,  conunonly  called  the  house  lott,  lying  in  the  town  of 
Haverhill.  .  .  .  Lastly,  I  constitute  and  appoynt  my  beloved  sou, 
Saltonstall,  the  Executor  of  this,  my  la^t  will  and  testament." 

The  instrument,  however,  was  not  apparently  exe- 
cuted till  a  few  months  before  his  death. 

"  signed  and  sealed  in  the  presence  of  us, 

"  William  White. 

"  Thomas  Eaton. 

"  Uenja.  Rolfk. 
"  Jan.  23,  92-3,  owned  bifore  John  White." 

Rev.  Benjamin  Rolfe,  of  Newbury,  the  colleague 
and  successor  of  Mr.  Ward  in  the  ministry,  came  to 
Haverhill  in  the  latter  part  of  lG8i),  having  been 
chaplain  to  the  forces  sent  to  Falmouth,  Me.,  from 
July  14  to  November  14  in  that  year.     . 

Cotton  Mather  loved  to  color  his  characters  highly, 
for  good  or  evil.  But  John  Ward,  of  Haverhill,  was 
undoubtedly  a  pious,  prudent,  exemplary  clergyman. 
He  retained  the  respect  and  artection  of  the  jieople 
during  his  long  pastorate  of  more  than  fifty  years, 
and  his  learning,  virtues  and  sacrifices  became  to 
them  a  standard  of  what  a  Christian  minister  should 
be  and  suffer,  if  need  were.  The  town  records,  if 
read  between  the  lines,  would  indicate  that  Mr.  Ward 
was  capable  of  certain  demonstrations  of  higli  spirit 
in  his  old  age,  when  arrangements  were  in  progress 
about  the  settlement  to  be  made  for  Mr.  Rolfe. 
Cotton  Mather  would  have  regarded  them  as  only 
the  proper  expression  of  dignity  inhering  in  the 
priesthood.  Mr.  Rolfe,  on  the  day  of  his  ordination, 
could  say  of  his  deceased  predecessor:  "These  four 
years  past  have  been  the  happiest  and  most  profitable 
to  me  of  my  whole  life.  I  have  had  the  counsels  of 
wisdom  and  experience,  the  admonitions  of  a  lather 
and  friend,  and  an  example  constantly  before  me  of 
undissembled  virtue,  ardent  i>icty  and   burning  zeal." 
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And  80  we  may  well  permit  the  author  of  the  "  Mag- 
nalin"  to  conclude  liis  panegyric:  "This  diligent 
servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  continued,  under 
and  against  many  temptations,  watching  over  his 
flock  at  Haverhill  more  than  thrice  as  long  as  Jacob 
continued  with  his  unkle — yea,  for  as  many  years  as 
there  are  Sabbaths  in  the  year.  On  November  19, 
l(i9.S,  he  preached  an  excellent  sermon,  entering  the 
eighty-eightli  year  of  his  age,  the  only  one  that  ever 
was,  and  perhaps  ever  will  be,  preached  in  this 
country  at  such  an  age.  On  December  27th  he  went 
off,  bringing  up  the  rear  of  our  first  generation." 
Had  Cotton  Mather  personally  known  the  patriarch 
of  Haverhill?  He  might  easily  have  done  so,  for  he 
was  about  thirty-one  years  of  age  when  Mr.  ^\'^ard 
died,  and  had  been  for  more  than  eight  years  joint 
pastor  with  his  father.  Increase  Mather,  of  the  North 
Church  in  ]5oston. 

Samuel  Sewall,  who,  a  few  months  before,  had 
entered  in  his  diary  comforting  news  about  Mr. 
Ward's  health,  received  from  "Son  Saltonstall,"  at 
the  Council  chamber  in  Bo.ston,  now  recorded,  under 
date  of"  December  28,  1693-4,  Jlr.  Ward,  of  Haver- 
hill, is  buried,  87  years  old." 

That  loyal  and  beloved  son  of  Haverhill,  John  G. 
Whittier,  in  his  "  Leaves  from  Margaret  Smith's 
Journal,"  describes  a  supposed  journey  of  his  heroine 
with  her  relatives,  the  Rawsons,  of  Newbury,  to  make 
a  visit  at  the  house  of  Nathaniel  Saltonstall  in  Haver- 
hill, where  they  are  entertained  in  a  manner  indi- 
cating not  only  refined  hospitality,  but  a  condition 
of  high  eomfiirt,  if  not  affluence.  There  is  a  glimpse 
of  the  veneral)le  minister,  John  Ward.  Such  a  visit, 
in  the  world  of  actual  events,  must  have  been  made 
earlier  than  1079,  if  at  all,  for  on  the  lit  of  July  in 
that  year  the  unfortunate  Rebecca  Rawson  was  mar- 
ried in  Boston  to  the  pretended  Sir  Thomas  Hale, 
and  undertook  her  unfortunate  voyage  to  Kngland. 

In  1G79  the  first  meeting-house  of  Haverhill,  a  very 
small  and  rude  building,  was  standing  in  the  burial- 
ground  now  more  pretentiously  called  Pcntucket 
Cemetery.  Mr.  Ward  and  his  son-in-law,  Saltonstall, 
lived  in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  possibly  in  the 
same  house.  There  wns  the  estate,  "  commonly  calle<l 
the  honao-lott,"  which  Mr.  Ward  gave  to  his  daughter 
Elizabeth  and  her  liusband  by  will,  and  which  had 
been  granted  to  Mr.  Ward  by  the  town  of  Haverhill. 
For  something  like  a  century  after,  generous  hospital- 
ity was  administered  there  by  bis  prosperous  and 
somewhat  aristocratic  descendants.  The  estate  was 
long  known  as  "The  Ihitlonwdiuis,"  and  is  still  much 
admired  for  it.s  siglitliness  and  Iteauty  of  prospect. 
Between  the  burial-ground  and  "The  Buttonwoods," 
on  Eastern  Avenue,  there  stands  (1887)  a  small  build- 
ing, which,  it  is  suggested  with  a  certain  semblance 
of  plausibility,  was  the  ilwelling-house  of  John  Ward. 
It  was  ddubtless  erected  either  l>y  liiin  or  his  immedi- 
ate successors  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  estate.  But  it 
is  certainly  a  very  different  structure  I'mm  the  homes 


of  the  well-beneficed  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, even  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 


CHAPTER   CXLIX. 
UAVERHILL—(  Cow/inueJ). 

TI7ia(  Scientists  $<nj  of  the  Geology  of  the  Region — The  Fauna  tmd  th» 
Flora  of  Haverhill, 

Wkat  hasbceu  written  by  an  eminent  geologist  of 
another  locality  may  be  aptly  applied  to  Haverhill. 
Says  Professor  Shaler,  of  Harvard  University,  in  the 
"Memorial  History  of  Boston  :  '* 

"  The  lopograpliy,  the  soils  ami  other  physicul  coiulitioiis  of  the  region 
uhinit  Boston  depend,  in  a  very  intimate  way,  upon  the  ^eoIoKical  Iiitr 
tory  of  tlie  district  in  wljich  they  lie.  The  physical  history  of  the  dis- 
trict is  closely  Ifound  up  with  that  of  all  Kiuttern  New  Kngland.  At 
euccet^tve  times,  and  esjiecially  just  before  the  human  period,  uud  posst- 
hly  during  its  fin<t  stages  in  this  country,  the  land  whs  deeply  buried 
bt-ncjtth  a  sheet  of  ice.  During  the  last  ghicial  jieriod,  and  pfibapw  fre- 
quently in  the  recurrent  ice  times,  of  whit  h  we  find  traces  in  thf  n?cord 
of  the  rocks,  the  ice-sheet  fur  long  periods  overtopped  the  highest  of 
our  existing  liille,  and  ground  awuy  the  rock-surface  of  the  ciuintry  as 
it  crept  onward  to  the  sea.  During  the  first  stage  of  the  hist  ice-period, 
this  ice-sheet  was  certainly  over  two  thonaind  feel  thick  in  Kast«rn 
Massachusetts,  and  its  front  lay  in  the  sea  at  least  fifty  milc8  to  the  east 
of  Boston.  At  this  time  the  glacial  boiMer  stretche*!  from  Xevv  York  to 
the  far  North,  in  an  ice-wall  that  lay  fai  to  the  eastward  of  the  present 
shores,  hiding  all  traces  of  the  land  beneath  its  moss. 

'*  These  successive  ice  sheets  rested  on  a  surface  of  rock,  alreaily  much 
varied  b>  the  nietamorphidiii  ami  dislocations  to  which  it  had  been  sub- 
jected. Owing  to  the  fact  that  ice  cuts  more  powerfully  in  the  valleys 
than  on  the  ndges,  and  more  effectually  on  the  soft  than  on  the  hard 
rocks,  these  ice-sheets  carveii  tliis  surface  into  an  amazing  variety  of 
valleys,  pits  and  depressions  We  get  some  idea  of  th«  irr«gularity  of 
these  rock-carvings  from  the  fretted  nature  of  the  sea-coast  over  which 
the  ice-sheets  rode.  When  the  last  ice-slieet  melted  away,  it  left  on  the 
surface  it  had  worn  a  layer  of  rubbish  often  a  hundred  feet  or  more  in 
depth.  As  its  retreat  was  not  n  rout,  but  was  made  in  a  measured  way, 
it  often  built  long  irregular  walls  of  waste  along  the  lines  where  its 
luunh  was  delayed.     .     .     . 

"The  lower  part  of  the  Mcrrimac  Valley  la  a  mountain  tri>ngh  that 
has  been  similarly  carveil  otit,  and  there  are  others  traceable  still  fiirther 
to  the  northward.     .     .     . 

"After  the  ice  had  lain  fur  an  unknown  jwriod  over  this  region,  cli. 
matal  changes  caused  it  to  shrink  away  slowly  and  by  stages,  until  it 
disappeared  nitogethor.  .\8  it  disappeared  it  left  a  very  deep  mass  of 
waste,  which  was  distributed  in  an  irregular  way  over  the  service,  at 
some  places  much  deeper  than  at  others.  At  many  points  tins  depth  ex- 
ceeded one  hundred  feet." 

In  a  recent  loL-turo  delivered  in  Boston,  in  the 
Lowell  Institute  series,  on  the  "  lee  Age  in  North 
Anieriea,*'  Trof.  (i.  Frederick  Wright  is  reported  as 
saying  in  substance : 

"In  connection  with  the  linos  of  drainage  of  New  England,  w«  can 
best  discuss  the  Kunu's.  This  is  a  Scotch  wonl  which  is  applied  to  the 
pi'culiar  gravel  ridires  f.mnd  in  many  n-gionsand  in  New  Knglaml  in 
abundance.  Their  formation  is  a  nuiller  u(  much  iliscus«iion.  There 
are  no  largo  barriers  sopaniting  many  adjacent  water-sheds  in  New  Eng- 
land to-day,  and  ice-lHirriors  nnist  Itavo  caused  great  changes  in  (he 
river-beds  and  lines  of  <Ii-ain»ge.  But  for  ice-barriers  the  Merrimac 
would  enter  the  Atlantic  near  Ituston  at  this  time.  The  Karnes  often 
extend  acrow  valleys,  following  down  the  slope  on  one  side  and  up  the 
otiier,  ami  also  have  biwn  ingeniously  traced  across  lake  liottoms. 

*'  Iteside  the  glacial  t^^rraces  of  our  pivsent  stream,  we  have  in  the  so- ' 
called  Kame  system  still  further  evidence  of  ihe  existence  of  temporary 
lines  of  ilraimige,  determined  by  ice-l-arriera  during  the  continuance  of 
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tho  fcIacUl  period.  New  England  ia  grWIroneJ  by  a  system  of  gravel 
ri'igea  doinwited  by  glacinl  strojim*,  to  a  great  extent  intloiwiuleut  of  the 
minor  fttatures  of  the  pn-sent  to|ioi;nii>hy.  In  thosa  and  in  tho  teiminul 
moraines  wo  study  tlie  skeloton  of  thi»  continental  icc-slioet  as  intelli- 
gently as  tho  anatotniat  can  stnily  thuskotolou  of  u  ilisaccted  aninml." 

In  writing  of  "  Pre-historic  Andover,"  in  Bailey's 
"  History  of  North  Antlover,"  thesame  learned  obser- 
ver (presumably)  says : 

"The  marks  of  the  glacial  epoch  in  Andorer  are  open  to  inspection 
before  every  num's  door. 

"  A  later  glacial  tleposit  (now  known  in  sclentiQc  circles  as  Karacs)  Is 
represented  in  Audover  by  such  furmatlons  as  '  Indian  Ridgo.'  Kame  is 
a  Scottish  word,  meaning  sharp  ridge." 

Hills  about  Great  Pond  (Lake  Oochichawick)  are 
not,  as  miglit  be  expected,  rocky  elevations,  but  are 
vast  heaps  of  unstratified,  compact  clay,  containing 
scratched  pebble.^  and  gravel,  and  littered  over  with 
angular  boulders,  transported  from  the  north.  These 
elevations  have  been  named  by  Prof.  Hitchcock, 
**  Lenticular  Hills,"  from  their  peculiar  lens-shaped 
outline  as  seen  upon  the  distant  horizon.  This 
series  of  hills  continues  to  the  northeast,  as  far  as 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Dr.  Hitchcock  wrote  in  1842  : 

"Our  moraines  form  ridges  and  hills  of  almost  every  possible  shape. 
It  is  not  common  to  find  straight  ridges  for  a  considerable  distance. 
But  tho  most  common  and  remarkable  aspect  assumed  by  these  eleva- 
tions is  that  of  a  collection  of  tortuous  ridges  and  rounded  and  oven 
conical  hills,  with  corresponding  depressions  butween  them.  These  de- 
pressions are  not  valleys,  which  nught  have  been  produced  by  running 
water,  but  were  holes,  not  unfrequently  occupied  by  a  pond, 

"In  1874  the  writer  ascertained  that  this  belt  of  ridges  exteniJed 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  town  of  Andover.  Kanies  frequently 
pass  over  the  lenticular  hills  where  their  height  is  less  than  two  hun- 
dred feet,  and  descend  into  shallow  depressions,  crossing  river  valleys 
without  ceremony.  Still  later  investigations  brought  to  light  a  parallel 
belt  of  gravel  ridges  reaching  the  sea  at  Beverly,  and  continuing  north 
through  Topsfield,  Hoxfurd  and  Haverhill,  far  into  New  Hampshire. 

**Iu  passing  from  Andover  to  New  Brunswick,  the  traveller  crosses 
more  than  thirty  Kamea. 

"These  are  all,  however,  less  clearly  defined  and  more  subject  to  in- 
termption  than  the  Andover  or  Haverhill  series. 

"  The  most  probable  theory  of  the  origin  of  these  remarkable  ridges 
is  that  they  are  somewhat  of  the  character  of  medial  moraines  and  mark 
'  the  courses  of  the  surface  tlow  of  water  during  the  last  stages  of  the 
melting  ice -shoe  t. 

"  Tlie  ice  had  doubtless  been  thousands  of  feet  in  depth,  and  when  the 
material  composing  the  Karnes  was  deposited,  still  filled  most  of  the  de- 
pressions and  lingered  in  such  transverse  valleys  as  that  which  the  Mer- 
rimack follows  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  Superficial  streams, 
swollen  by  the  action  of  the  summer  sun,  would  at  that  period  flow  with 
great  violence,  during  tho  hot  season,  and  their  course  would  be  marked 
by  vast  accumulations  of  coarse  gravel,  which  would  in  some  places  be 
lodged  in  the  channel,  in  others  spread  out  over  masses  of  ice.  Finally 
as  the  last  masses  of  the  lower  stratum  of  ice  molted,  the  gravel  theroou 
would  settle  down  from  the  ice  (as  dirt  does  from  snow-drifla  in  the 
spring)  into  the  irregular  forms  in  which  wo  find  these  ridges. 
.  "  Uagget'a  Pond  (Andover)  doubtless  marks  a  depression  where  the  ice 
lingered  while  a  Kame-stream  deposited  in  a  temporary  lake  the  sand- 
plains  in  the  South  towards  Tewksbury.  Pomp's  Ponil  was  preserved 
from  filling  up  by  a  similar  mass  of  ice.  .  .  .  The  basin  of  Great 
Pond,  in  North  Andover,  was  farmed  in  a  different  manner.  In  this 
case  the  lake  is  hemmed  in  by  lenticular  hills,  one  of  which  partially 
dams  it«  natural  outlet.  Lenticular  hills  have  also  in  many  places  below 
North  Andover  determined  the  course  of  the  Merrimack  Kiver." 

A  moraine  is  defined  to  be  "A  line  of  rock   and 
gravel  extending  along  the  sides  of  separate  glaciers, 
and  along  the  middle  part  of  glaciers  formed  by  the 
union  of  one  or  more  separate  ones." 
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Even  the  unlearned  can  apply  these  obflervations 
to  that  portion  of  the  JMcrrimac  Valley  in  which 
Haverhill  is  situated,  and  especially  to  the  lake 
region  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Saltonstall  and  Kenoza. 

It  has  been  written  by  a  competent  observer  : 

"Tho  changes  in  the  fauna  of  tho  region  immediiitcly  surrounding 
Boston,  wrotight  by  civilization,  are  merely  such  as  woiild  bo  ex|)ected 
to  occur  in  the  transformation  of  a  forest  wilderness  into  a  thickly  popu- 
lated district,  namely,  the  i*.\tirpation  of  all  tho  larger  iudigcnoua 
mamnuils  and  birds,  the  partial  extiuction  of  many  others,  and  the  great 
reduction  in  numbers  of  nearly  all  forms  of  animal  life,  both  terrestrial 
and  aquatic,  as  welUw  the  introduction  of  various  domesticated  siwcies 
and  tliuse  universal  pests  of  civilization,  tho  house-rats  and  mice.  The 
only  other  introduced  species  of  importance  are  the  European  house- 
sparrow  and  a  few  species  of  noxious  insects." 

The  early  chroniclers  enumerate  among  the  animals 
of  this  region,  the  "  Lyon  "  (catamount  or  panther), 
the  bear,  moose,  deer,  porcupines,  raccoons,  beaver, 
marten  and  otter.  Wood  said  of  the  moose  :  "  There 
be  not  many  of  these  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  but  forty 
miles  to  the  Northeast  there  be  great  store  of  them." 
All  these  animals  mostly  have  disappeared,  although 
rumors  occasionally  float  down  from  New  Hampshireof 
great  sport  in  *'  coon  hunts,"  and  abundance  of  deer 
are  still  to  be  found  in  certain  seasons  in  the  south- 
eastern counties  of  Massachusetts.  "Smaller  species 
occur  in  greatly  reduced  numbers,  like  the  muskrat, 
mink,  weasels,  shrews,  moles,  squirrels  and  the  vari- 
ous species  of  field  mice." 

The  great  auk  was  found  along  the  Lower  Merri- 
mac  when  the  fathers  came,  and  its  bones  occur  in 
the  Indian  shell-heaps  at  Ipswich  and  along  the 
coast.  Swans  and  cranes  are  said  to  have  been 
abundant.  Of  the  former,  Morton  said,  "  there  are 
of  them  in  Merrimac  River  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  great  store  at  the  season  of  the  year."  For- 
merly there  were  great  quantities  of  sea-fowl,  as  far 
from  the  coast  as  Haverhill,  and  the  cry  of  the  bit- 
tern and  other  water  birds  is  still  to  be  heard  about 
the  lakes  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town.  Geese, 
ducks  and  especially  pigeons,  were  in  vast  profusion 
in  the  early  day. 

Of  reptiles,  a  competent  writer  says,  in  reference  to 
this  vicinity: 

"The  antipathy  to  snakes,  which  so  generally  impels  their  destruc- 
tion at  every  opportunity,  has  left  few  of  them  in  comparison  with  their 
former  number.  The  rattlesnake,  the  only  dangerous  species,  found 
now  only  at  a  few  localities,  was  formerly  much  more  generally  dis- 
persed. The  draining  of  ponds  and  marshy  lands  has  greatly  circnm- 
Bcribed  the  haunts  of  frogs,  salauianders  and  tortoises,  which  at  many 
localities  have  become  nearly  extirpated." 

These  observations  are  certainly  correct  of  Haver- 
hill in  the  main ;  but  the  voice  of  the  batrachian 
has  not  yet  wholly  died  out  of  the  land. 

The  waters  of  the  town  were  full  of  fish  two  centu- 
ries and  a  half  ago.  Codfish,  bass  and  mackerel  could 
be  had  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Morton  said  of  the 
"Basse:" 

"There  are  snch  multitudes  that  I  have  seen  stopped  Into  the  river 
(Menimack)  close  adjining  to  my  house  with  saud  at  one  time,  so 
many  as  will  load  a  ship  of  one  hundred  tonnes." 
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The  same  writer  talks  about  mackerel  "IS  and  19 
inches  in  length  and  scaven  in  breadth." 

"There  U  a  OmIi  (l»y  some  culled  BhatltU,  liy  some  alli/.es)  that  at  the 
spring  of  the  yeare  iwae  up  llie  riven*  to  hitawiie  in  the  i>ondfl  :  and  are 
taken  iu  such  multitudes  in  every  river,  that  Imth  a  jwnd  at  the  lied, 
that  tlie  lulmbitiiiit.1  douup  their  grounds  with  Ihcm.  You  nmy  see  in 
one  towneship  a  huudred  acres  together,  set  with  these  flsh,  every  acre 
taliiug  a  tliuuaaud  of  thorn." 

Another  old  writer  says: 

*'  In  two  tydea  they  have  gotten  one  hundred  thousand  of  these  flsh 
(meaning  shad  and  alewives)  In  a  wayre  to  catch  fish." 

This  was  written  of  the  Eiver  Charles;  but  the 
same  report  might  have  been  given  of  the  Merrimack 
River  at  Haverhill.  Was  not  East  Haverhill  known 
as  "Shad  Parish?"  And  was  it  not  often  stipulated 
in  the  indentures  of  apprentices,  through  the  humane 
thoughtfulness  of  parents  and  guardians,  that  they 
should  not  be  obliged  to  eat  salmon  oftener  than  six 
times  a  week?  Wood  wrote,  from  his  observations 
as  early  as  1633: 

"Much  sturgeon  is  taken  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Slerrimack,  twelve,  four- 
teen, eighteen  feetjoug,  pickled  and  sent  to  Eugland." 

The  Indians  called  the  river,  "Monomack,"  or  the 
River  of  Sturgeons.  The  fall  of  the  stream  at  Pen- 
tuckett  (Haverhill),  Pawtucket  (Lowell),  Namoskeag 
(Manchester)  and  Pennycook  (Concord)  were  fiivor- 
ite  resorts  at  the  fi.shing  season  for  the  dill'erent  com- 
munities or  tribes  of  Indians.  From  them  the  whites 
learned  the  use  of  fish  for  manure,  or,  as  they  ex- 
pressed it,  to  "fish  corn." 

The  towns  lower  down  the  river  seem  to  have 
monopolized  the  sturgeon  fishery ;  but  the  curing 
and  exportation  of  salmon  and  alewives  was  long  a 
Haverhill  industry.  Before  the  days  of  bridges  and 
dams,  the  falls  of  the  Merrimac  were  famous  for 
salmon,  and  its  tributary  streams  for  alewives.  Hav- 
erhill, from  its  favorable  situation  at  the  head  of 
sloop  navigation  and  tide-water,  and  at  the  first  falls 
of  the  river,  was  not  only  one  of  the  earliest  and 
latest  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  but  also  the  largest. 
In  the  year  lGo4  the  town  granted  liberty  to  Stephen 
Kent  "to  place  a  wear  in  Little  River,  to  catch  ale- 
wives or  any  other  fish."  At  the  town-meeting  of 
March  6,  1657,  John  Hutchins,  of  Newbury,  was 
granted  liberty  to  set  a  wear  in  the  Merrimac,  "at 
the  little  island  above  the  town  by  the  fails."  He 
was  to  have  the  use  of  the  island  and  the  flats  to  dry 
his  fish.  In  return,  he  was  "to  sell  fish  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  town  for  such  pay  as  the  town  can 
make," — that  is,  by  way  of  barter  for  their  products, — 
and  was  to  supply  them  for  their  own  use,  at  market 
prices,  in  preference  to  othor!<.  His  fish-works  were 
to  be  finished  within  two  years. 

Salmon  were  formerly  sold  habitually  in  the  town 
for  four  or  five  cents  a  pound,  and  were  often  unsala- 
ble at  that  price  in  the  height  of  the  fishing  season. 
These  fish  were  of  the  finest;  but  as  the  streams  and 
outlets  of  the  ponds  became  obstructed,  and  their 
waters  defiled,  by  dams,  mills  and  bridges,  the  sup- 


ply of  salmon  rapidly  diminished  till,  at  tho  present 
lime,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  of  the  Slate's 
fish  commissioners,  but  few  arc  taken  in  the  Merri- 
mac, and  those  sadly  inferior. 

It  is  not  thought  that  shad  were  much  used  as  food  in 
the  early  day,  being  principally  employed  for  manure. 
The  AVw  Hampshire  Gazette  of  May  13,  1760,  an- 
nounced : 

"SAad— One  day  last  week  was  drawn  by  a  net  at  one  draft  Two 
Tliou8;md  Five  huudred  and  odd  Shad  Kinh  out  of  the  itiver  Merri- 
mack near  Bedford  iu  this  Province.  Thought  remarkable  by  some 
people." 

After  mills  began  to  be  built,  the  town  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  adopt  regulations,  so  that  fish  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  passing  up  the  streams  to  spawn. 
In  1722  and  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  after,  per- 
sons were  chosen  at  the  town-meeting  to  sci  that  the 
"  fish  courses  "  were  kept  clear.  In  1801  twelve  fish 
wardens  were  chosen — the  first  officers  under  that 
name — for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  fisheries  and 
preventing  the  obstruction  of  the  fish  courses.  In 
1802  the  town  petitioned  the  General  Court  to  regu- 
late the  alewife  fishery.  They  declare  the  present 
mode  of  catching  the  fish  to  be  very  destructive  and 
that  but  little  advantage  accrues  to  the  inhabitants 
from  it.  They  asked  that  the  exclusive  right  to  the 
fisheries  within  its  limits  may  be  given  to  the  town. 
Their  petition  was  granted. 

In  1809  the  town  sold  the  right  to  fish  in  its  several 
streams  at  auction,  and  this  continued  the  custom  so 
long  as  the  privilege  was  thought  worth  buying.  In 
1814  there  were  four  privileges  sold, — i.  e.,  at  Hale's 
Mills,  at  Thomas  Huston's  Meadow,  at  Enoch  Brad- 
ley's mill-pond  and  a  ]>rivilege  near  John  Carlcton, 
Jr.'s.  The  amount  paid  for  all  was  fifty-four  dollars. 
But  the  town-people  were  to  be  supplied  for  their  own 
use  at  twenty-five  cents  per  hundred.  In  1815  the 
privileges  sold  for  $91.35;  but  alter  that  the  value 
and  bids  began  to  dwindle. 

The  bodies  of  fresh  water  within  the  limits  of 
Haverhill  were  originally  filled  with  fish.  The  larg- 
est of  them,  for  instance,  once  abounded  with  white 
and  red  perch,  and  pickerel  of  the  largest  size  were 
frequently  caught  there.  Of  late  years,  as  the  popu- 
lation has  much  increased  and  extended  itself  from 
the  centre,  the  angles,  have  grown  more  numerous  and 
the  fish  have  correspondingly  diminished.  But  still, 
numerous  boys  range  the  shores  in  the  season  with 
extemporized  fishing-rods  and  enjoy  as  unalloyed 
pleasure  as  their  great-grandfathers,  who,  indeed,  were 
mostly  too  busy  to  go  fishing  for  fun.  Shoemakers, 
if  not  skillful,  are  eager  sportsmen,  and  the  borders 
of  Great  Pond  still  shelter  "  Chowder  "  parties.  In 
1859,  indeed,  that  fine  body  of  water  was  formally  re- 
christened  by  the  name  which,  to  the  aboriginal 
visitors,  indicated  the  abundance  of  its  finny  occu- 
pants : 

"  Lake  of  the  I'ickerell  let  no  more 
The  echoes  answer  back  Great  Fond, 
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But,  sweet  Kcnozn,  fhini  thy  shore, 
And  watching  hill^  hejuuil: 

Am],  Indiun  ghonU,  if  such  tlioro  be. 
Who  ply,  unsoi'U,  thi'ir  shiitlowy  lines. 

Call  back  the  dear  uld  ntuuo  to  theo, 
As  with  the  voice  of  pines. 

The  paths  wo  trod  when  careless  boys 
With  manhood's  shoddea  feet  we  trace." 

It  was  a  ha]>py  thnught  to  invite  the  "  barefoot 
boy,"  wliose  dreams  of  beauty  had  been  so  often  in- 
dulged along  its  margin,  to  act  as  sponsor  and  im- 
press the  moral  of  the  place  and  hour. 

**  And,  Beauty's  priestess,  then  shalt  teach 
The  truth,  so  dinily  understood. 
That  lie  who  made  thee  fair,  for  each 
And  all  desigueth  good." 

The  four  lakes  of  Haverhill  have  exercised  an  in- 
calculable influence  for  good  upon  the  health  and 
taste  of  its  inhabitants. 

As  the  hand  traces  this  line  (December  10,1887), 
joyous  cries  attract  the  ear,  and  the  eye  involuntari- 
ly wanders  over  the  adjoining  sheet  of  water,  where 
flying  figures  prove  that  the  schoolboys  have  not  for- 
gotten how  to  improve  the  Saturday  holiday  by  "  go- 
ing up  to  Plug  Pond,  skating." 

Ganie-birda  abounded  in  the  Haverhill  woods  when 
the  Puritans  took  possession.  The  wild  turkey  was 
in  great  abundance;  but  in  1672  one  wrote:  "The 
English  and  the  Indians  having  now  so  destroyed  the 
breed,  so  that  'tis  very  rare  to  meet  with  a  Turkie  in 
the  woods."  However  that  may  have  been,  a  young 
soldier  in  camp,  under  General  Wa.shington,  at  CJam- 
bridge,  who  allerwards  was  a  famous  Haverhill  mer- 
chant, entered  in  his  diary,  under  date  of  January  26, 
1776,  "  We  bought  a  wild  Turcy  that  weight  17  J  lbs., 
and  had  it  for  supper." 

The  earliest  historian  of  Haverhill  wrote:  "In 
these  woods  (of  Great  Pond)  the  coy  partridge  is 
found,  and  various  other  kinds  of  game,  which  affords 
a  pleasant  amusement  and  healthy  exercise  to  those 
who  are  skilled  in  gunnery;"  and,  in  later  days,  to 
some  wh  >m  the  widest  charity  could  hardly  comprise 
in  that  class.  There  are,  in  the  great  cities,  some  who 
delight  to  recall  the  days  when  they  shot  woodcock  in 
the  thickets  about  Plug  Pond. 

In  the  East  Parish,  game  has  thriven  as  well  as 
poetry.  Indeed,  there  can  scarcely  be  imagined  a  re- 
gion better  adapted  to  be  the  haunt  of  the  sportsman 
and  the  poet  alike  than  that  which  may  be  called 
"  VVhittier's  Country."  There  are  the  old  homestead 
and '■  Country  Uridge,"  and  the  "  Countess' Grave," 
and  many  another  spot  which  the  reader  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  American  idyls  loves  to  recognize.  From 
the  river  to  Brandy  Brow  and  the  Newton  road  there 
are  unfrequented  woodland  path^,  groves  pathetic 
with  the  melancholy  sough  of  the  pine  trees  ;  great, 
lonesome  hills;  streams,  sometimes  running  clear  .and 
smiling  in  the  open  forest  and  again  hidden  in  im- 
penetrable  thickets.     In    the   more   desolate  days  of 


autumn  the  leaves  "rustle  to  the  eddying  gust  and  to 
the  rabbit's  tread." 

"  And  now,  when  come  the  calm,  miUi  dny,  iw  still  such  days  will  come. 
To  niU  the  8<piirrcl  and  the  beo  from  out  their  winter  home, — 
When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is  heard,  though  all  the  wooils  are 

still, 
And  twiuklo  in  the  smoky  light  the  waters  of  the  rill." 

There  is  a  great  charm  about  these  scenes  (not  un- 
felt,  let  us  hope,  even  by  the  keen  hunter)  over  which 
genius  has  shed 

"The  light  that  never  w.as  on  sea  or  shore." 

Notwithstanding  the  multiplication  of  sportsmen, 
there  are  still  coverts  known  to  the  initiated  in  the 
North  Parish,  as  well  as  the  East,  where  it  is  possible 
to  bag  a  respectable  number  of  birds. 

Mirick  wrote, fifty-five  years  ago, — "  Before  thetown 
was  settled  it  was  covered  with  an  immense  and,  in 
some  places,  almost  impenetrable  forest,  except  the 
lowlands,  or  meadows.  These  were  cleared  by  the 
Indians,  perhaps  centuries  before  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  they  were  covered  with  a  heavy  growth 
of  grass,  which  grew  so  exceedingly  thick  and  so  very 
high  that  it  was  impossible  to  discover  man  or  beast 
at  a  distance  of  five  rods.  They  resembled  the  cele- 
brated prairies  of  the  West  in  everything,  except  ex- 
tent. Every  autumn  the  Indians  set  the  dried  grass 
on  fire,  so  that  they  might  more  easily  kill  the  deer 
which  came  to  feed  on  it  the  next  spring.  On  account 
of  the  grass,  they  were  prized  above  all  other  lands  by 
the  first  settlers,  for  there  they  procured  h.ay  for  their 
flocks,  and  they  were  divided  into  small  lots  and  dis- 
tributed among  them.  The  forest  was  filled  with 
various  kinds  of  small  birds.  Innumerable  flocks  of 
ducks  resorted  to  the  ponds,  and  the  timid  loon  was 
seen  sailing  majestically  in  their  waters.  The  wild 
deer  reposed  in  the  shady  groves  or  bounded  over  the 
hills,  followed  by  the  eager  hunter.  The  loud  bark 
of  the  raccoon  was  heard,  and  the  wily  fox  was  often 
seen  leaping  through  the  woods.  But  the  worst  ene- 
my, of  the  beast  kind,  to  the  infant  settlement,  was 
the  cruel  and  voracious  wolf.  Thev  sometimes  roamed 
the  woods  in  droves,  trotting  like  dogs,  and  in  some 
of  their  excursions  destroyed  large  numbers  of  sheep. 
At  one  period  they  had  become  so  bold  and  trouble- 
some that  a  large  plot  of  ground  was  enclosed  near 
the  common  and  used  as  a  pasture  for  the  sheep. 
Shepherds  were  likewise  appointed  to  protect  them, 
and  at  night  they  were  collected  into  a  close  fold  or 
pen.  Hardly  a  day  passed  in  which  depredations 
were  not  made;  and  almost  every  night  their  dismal 
bowlings  broke  upon  its  solitude." 

Wolves  were  very  destructive  to  the  swine  and 
cattle,  as  well  as  sheep.  As  early  as  1630  the  General 
Court  ordered  bounties  for  their  destruction.  The 
wolves  appear  to  have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to 
leap  fences  in  pursuit  of  cattle,  a  trait  the  settlers 
soon  learned  to  profit  by.  Wood,  speaking  of  the 
"  necke  of  land  called  Nahaiit,"  says,  "  for  the  present 
it  is  only  used  to  put  young  cattle  in   and  weather 
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goates  and  swine,  to  secure  them  from  the  wolves;  a 
few  posts  and  rayles  from  the  lower  water-markes  to 
the  shore,  keeps  out  the  wolves  and  keeps  in  the 
cattle."  The  same  practice  was  resorted  to  in  Bos- 
ton, where  the  neck  was  fenced  across — "So  that  a 
little  fencing  will  secure  their  cattle  from  the  wolves." 

As  late  as  1717,  in  February,  occurred  the  greatest 
fall  of  snow,  lasting  from  the  20th  to  the  24th, 
recorded  in  the  annala  of  New  England.  During  the 
snow  great  numbers  of  deer  came  from  the  woods  for 
food,  followed  by  the  wolves,  which  killed  many. 
Previous  to  1(562  both  the  colony  and  the  county  had 
offered  large  bounties  for  wolf-heads,  but  in  that  year 
the  town  of  Haverhill  offered  in  addition  forty  shil- 
lings for  every  wolf  killed.  In  1G85  Amesbury  re- 
pealed its  provision  for  paying  a  similar  bounty,  and 
the  Haverhill  people  soon  after  took  the  same  action, 
apparently  being  fearful  that  all  the  wolves  would 
come  into  their  town  to  take  advantage  of  the  bounty 
or  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  pay  for  wolves  ac- 
tually killed  in  Amesbury.  (See  Whittier's  "  Leaves 
from  Margaret  Smith's  Journal.")  The  selectmen, 
however,  were  authorized  to  pay  such  sums  as  they 
should  agree  upon  in  particular  cases.  Two  years 
after,  a  regular  bounty  of  fifteen  shillings  was  oflered 
for  every  full-grown  wolf  killed  within  the  town's 
limits,  and  seven  shillings  sixpence  for  each  young 
one.  In  1096  the  town  granted  Timothy  Eaton,  for 
killing  a  full-grown  she-wolf,  on  the  ox-common,  a 
special  bounty  often  shillings,  "since  he  declares  it 
was  a  bitch-wolf  and  that  she  will  not  bring  any  more 
whelps." 

Chase  says,  "Among  the  records  for  this  year  (1695) 
we  find  a  copy  of  a  receipt  from  thestate  (provincial) 
treasurer  for  ■  eight  wolve-s' heads,  at  eight  shillings 
sixpence,  in  full  for  thirty  thousand  pounds'  assess- 
ment.' Something  of  a  discount  we  think.' "  After- 
wards and  for  many  years,  the  bounty  was  twenty 
shillings  a  wolf,  and  as  late  as  1716  five  full-grown 
ones  were  killed  in  the  town. 

The  wolves  long  since  ceased  to  trouble  the  sheep 
in  Haverhill,  but  the  fo.\  survives  in  the  parishes  and 
refuses  to  be  exterminated,  notwithstanding  great  suc- 
cesses occasionally  reported  to  that  end.  On  one  of 
the  hist  days  of  the  very  latest  November  a  trium- 
phant hunter  was  seen  passing  the  North  meeting- 
house, bearing  under  his  arm  a  splendid  fox,  whose 
noble  brush  would,  in  one  of  the  English  counties,  have 
been  gallantly  awarded  to  some  si)irited  Di  Vernon 
and  been  considered  ample  recompense  for  all  the 
expenditure  of  fine  horse-*,  costly  pack  of  hounds, 
grooms,  huntsmen,  whippersin,  and  the  destruction 
of  crops,  which  a  hard  run  after  Reynard  entails. 

Professor  Gray,  in  treating  of  the  flora  of  Boston 
and  it.s  vicinity  (and  he  takes  the  environs  of  Boston 
to  include  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Middlesex  and 
Essex)  declares  that  long  after  the  ice-age 

"  our  coast  mimt  tiavo  been  at  one  llnio  clotliod  wltli  nhttv  spruces  ;  then 
probably  wltti  bliick  •pnico  nud  nrbor  vit«,  wUb  liero  and  there  tome 


canoe-birches  and  bcecbfs ;  and  thece,  aathe  climate  ameliorated,  vera 
replaced  by  white  and  r«d  pinc8,  and  at  lenglh  Iho  common  pitch-pine 
came  to  occilj'y  the  lighter  eoils;  and  the  thice  ()r  fi'ur  species  of  uak, 
the  mnples,  ubliett,  with  their  various  arbored  and  fruteacent  afsociutea, 
came  in  to  complete  the  ordinary  and  well-known  Kew  England  forest 
of  historic  times, 

"Kven  without  historical  evidence,  we  should  infer  with  confidence 
that  New  England  before  humnu  occupation  was  wholly  forest-clad,  ex- 
cepting a  line  of  salt  marshes  on  certain  shores,  and  the  bogaand  awampa 
not  yet  Urui  enough  to  sustain  trees, 

*'  The  Indian  trilies  found  here  by  the  whites  had  not  perceptibly 
modified  the  natural  vegetation  ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  Ihey  had 
been  preceded  by  any  agricultur.il  race.  Their  inconsiderable  plantation 
of  maize,  along  with  some  beans  and  pumpkins, — oiitfinally  derived  from 
much  more  Southern  climes,  but  thriving  under  a  sultry  summer,— how- 
ever important  to  the  raisers,  could  not  have  sensibly  affected  the  face  of 
the  country;  although  it  was  said  that  *iu  divers  places,  there  is  much 
ground  cleared  by  the  Indians.'  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
amount  of  their  planting,  if  the  aborigines  had  simply  abandoned  the 
country,  no  mark  of  their  occupation  would  have  long  remained,  so  far 
as  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  concerned,'* 

Very  little  is  said  by  the  chroniclers  about  Indian 
planting  in  Haverhill,  Doubtless  there  had  been 
something  of  the  kind.  But  Indian  cultivation  was 
very  superficial.  The  labor  was  generally  performed 
by  the  squaws  and  with  very  rude  and  imperfect  im- 
plements. The  warrior  disdained  labor.  Therefore 
whatMirick  hassaidaboutthe  Indians  "clearing"  the 
meadows,  as  quoted  upon  a  former  paoe,  must  be 
taken  with  much  allowance,  as  far  as  it  implies  any 
substantial  clearing  ofl'of  the  forest;  the  Indian  was 
too  lazy  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

Among  the  trees  new  to  the  settlers,  Professor 
Gray  mentions  the  flowering  dogwood,  the  sassafras, 
the  tupelo  and  the  hickory ;  and,  among  evergreens, 
the  hemlock-spruce  and  what  the  colonists  improper- 
ly called  the  cedar — the  white  pine ;  among  the 
larger  shrubs,  the  magnolia  and  rhododendron,  the 
larger  sumach,  the  hawthorns,the  azaleas,  the  epigtea 
or  Mayflower,  blueberries  and  hucklebcrrits. 

"The  influx  of  European  weeds  was  prompt  and 
rapid  from  the  first,  and  has  not  ceased  to  flow ;  for 
hardly  a  year  passes  in  which  new-comers  are  not 
noticed  in  some  parts  of  the  country." 

The  earliest  intelligent  account  of  the  plants  of 
this  country  were  by  John  Josselyn,  published  in 
1672  and  1674.  Josselyn's  observations  were  princi- 
pally made  at  Scarborough,  Maine,  not  I'ar  east  of 
Haverhill.  The  next  was  by  Rev.  Mana-s.sch  Cutler, 
of  Essex  County  (The  Hamlet,  Ipswich),  published 
in  1785.  Presumably,  therefore,  substantially  all 
the  plants  they  enumerated  were  to  be  found  in 
Haverhill. 

Josselyn  gave  a  list  of  "  such  plants  as  have  sprung 
u|)  since  the  English  planted  and  kept  cattle  in  New 
England."  Among  these  naturalized  plants  he 
names  sorrel,  spearmint,  grouud-ivy,  tansy.  Perhaps  it 
surprises  almostevcrybody  to  learn  that  theharbeiry  is 
not  a  native  of  New  Knglaml,  but  is  an  intruder.  It 
grows  abundantly  in  some  localities  in  the  East 
Parish. 

The  European  willows,  the  white  poplar,  the  Lorn-; 
hardy  poplar,  the  English  elm,  the  horse-chestnut, 
the   ailanthus,  the   Norway  maple   and  spruce,  the 
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Kiiropean  larch,  the  lilac  aiul  the  snowball  arc  all 
importations  and  are  well  naturalized  in  Haverhill. 
It  li:is  been  s;ud  that  when  the  white  settlers  took 
possession  of  the  town,  it  was  well-wooded.  There 
are  no  longer  extensive  forests  and  most  of  the  wood 
used  is  brought  from  adjoining  towns.  The  oak,  it 
has  been  said,  predominates.  There  are,  also,  the 
walnut,  sycamore,  elm,  locu.st,  hemlock,  spruce,  ash, 
white  and  black  birch,  willow,  alder,  wild  black 
cherry,  plum,  white  and  pitch  pine,  and  a  few  white 
and  rock  maple. 

On  the  hillsides  grew  spontaneously  (and  some  of 
them  in  abundance)  the  whortleberry,  blueberry, 
strawberry,  raspberry,  the  vine  and  bush  blackberries. 

Somewhat  later  than  17.50,  Hugh  Talent,  a  gay  and 
popular  Irish  tiddler,  who  hired  as  a  servant  with 
Judge  Richard  Saltonstall,  planted  in  front  of  the 
latter's  residence  certain  sycamore  trees,  which  thrived 
and  were  famous  for  almost  a  century.  May  23, 
174S,  the  judge  petitioned  the  proprietors  of  common 
lands  in  Haverhill  for  about  one-fourth  acre  of  land 
south  of  his  homestead,  "  where  he  had  lately  planted 
some  Button  Trees."  The  petition  was  granted, 
and  the  trees  continued  to  flourish  long  after  the 
estate  had  passed  from  the  Saltonstalls  to  the  Dun- 
cans, who  still  own  it.  Miriek  wrote,  in  1832,  "  The 
sycamore,  or  buttonwood,  as  it  is  more  frequently 
called,  attains  to  tlie  greatest  size.  About  twenty  of 
them  are  now  standing  on  tho  banks  of  the  Jlerriraac, 
before  the  mansion  of  the  widow  of  Samuel  W.  Dun- 
can, and,  together  with  the  willows  which  adorn  the 
bank  of  the  river  for  some  distance,  make  a  delight- 
ful shade.  This  appears  to  be  a  favorite  retreat  of 
the  citizens  of  all  classes,  and  on  the  pleasant  even- 
ings of  summer,  it  is  frequently  thronged."'  But  at 
last  a  disease  attacked  these  sycamores,  as  many  others 
in  different  localities  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  glory 
of  the  "  Old  Buttonwoods"  became  a  matter  of  tradi- 
tion and  history. 

There  are  a  few  who  still  remember  the  pleasant 
greetings,  the  village  gossip,  and  perhaps,  even  the 
flirtations,  beneath  their  grateful  shade.  When,  a 
year  or  two  since,  an  elderly  lady  who  had  been  a 
belle  in  her  youth,  revisited  Haverhill  after  an 
absence  of  many  years,  it  was  observed  that  her 
recollections  of  the  village  were  indistinct,  save  the 
beauty  of  the  walk  beneath  the  buttonwoods  and  the 
splendor  of  the  sunsets  as  seen  from  Golden  Hill ! 

What  became  of  Hugh  Talent,  who,  by  his  skill 
and  ability  as  a  fiddler  and  success  as  a  tree-planter, 
thus  made  his  name  a  household  word  in  the  town, 
and  enhanced  its  gayety  for  a  hundred  years?  Judge 
Richard  Saltonstall,  his  master,  died  at  the  old  resi- 
dence in  1756,  and  was  buried  in  the  ancient  place  of 
sepulture,  reserved  by  the  forefathers.  His  eldest  son, 
Col.  Richard,  born  in  1732,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  adopted  the  King's  side,  and  died  in 
England,  a  voluntary  exile  from  his  beautiful  home 
and  the  land   of  his   birth.     But   who  was  "  Hugh 


Talent,"  who,  in  177(J  was  denounced  as  a  Tory,  at 
Polham,  N.  H.?  Was  not  he,  perchance,  the  hero  of 
the  fiddle  and  the  Buttonwoods,  in  bis  old  age,  sym- 
pathizing with  the  politics  of  his  young  master, 
whom  he  taught  so  long  ago  to  keep  time  to  the 
twanging  of  his  bow,  and  who,  with  the  officiousness 
of  a  boy,  helped  him  to  plant  the  twenty  sycamores 
before  rebellion  was  dreamed  of. 


CHAPTER    CL. 

HAVERHILL— (Con«i«ufrf). 

Description  of  Haverhilt — ils  Topographtj, 

The  beautiful  natural  situation  of  Haverhill  has 
been  always  and  universally  acknowledged.  Its 
southern  boundary,  the  Merrimac  River,  though  not 
the  largest,  is  confessed  to  be  the  most  picturesque 
stream  in  New  England.  It  flows  through  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  of  rich  and  fertile  country.  It  is 
the  most  noted  water-power  stream  of  the  world,  on 
which,  with  its  tributaries,  there  is  probably  more 
power  utilized  than  in  any  other  drainage  basin  of 
equal  size  in  America.  The  head  of  tide  and  of 
navigation  for  coasting  vessels  is  a  few  miles  above 
Haverhill,  but  small  river  boats  can  ascend  as  far  as 
Lawrence.  Above  that  point  there  is  no  navigation 
on  the  river,  although  there  are  long  stretches  of  still 
water  behind  the  dams  supplying  water-power ;  and 
although  the  idea  of  rendering  the  stream  navigable 
even  to  JIanchester  has  been  broached,  the  cost  of 
the  undertaking  has  prevented  any  steps  being  taken 
to  carry  it  out.  Considerable  sums  have  been  ex- 
pended by  the  general  government  in  opening  a  chan- 
nel, and  by  private  enterprise  in  attempts  to  develop 
a  successful  steam  navigation  to  Lawrence,  but  at 
present  they  appear  to  be  abandoned. 

Seventy-eight  thousand  six  hundred  net  horse- 
powers were  utilized  in  1880  on  the  Merrimac  and  its 
tributaries. 

The  drainage  basin  has  been  deprived  of  its  forests 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and,  except  in  the  upper 
portions,  scarcely  any  part  of  it  can  be  called  thickly 
wooded. 

The  average  fall  of  the  stream  is  2.45  feet 
per  mile.  Though  this  is  not  a  large  fall,  the 
greater  part  of  it  occurs  within  short  distances  at 
six  places,  giving  rise  to  its  noted  and  remarkable 
powers. 

The  mean  annual  rainfall  over  the  basin  of  the 
Merrimac  River,  is,  according  to  the  Smithsonian 
charts,  about  forty-three  inches  of  which  ten  fall  in 
spring,  eleven  in  summer,  thirteen  in  autumn  and 
nine  in  winter.  This  distribution  is  evidently  very 
favorable  for  a  constant  flow. 

As  regards  accessibility,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
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map,  which  shows  that  the  stream  is  followed  closely 
by  the  railway  through  its  entire  length.  No  river 
can  be  more  favorably  situated  in  this  respect. 

"  From  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  Haverhill  Bridge, 
a  distance  of  seventeen  miles  and  a  half,  there  is  a 
navigable  depth  of  twelve  feet  at  ordinary  high-water. 
Thence  to  the  head  of  Mitchell's  Falls,  a  distance  of 
four  miles,  is  a  depth  of  four  and  a  half  feet,  in  or- 
dinary stages  of  the  river  with  the  mill  water  at 
Lawrence  running.  Above  the  Falls  the  effect  of  the 
tide  is  not  noticeable.  Mitchell's  Falls  are  of  no 
value  for  water-power,  the  fall  varying  with  the  tide, 
and  only  amounting  to  six  or  eight  feet."  So  says  a 
writer  upon  the  water-powers  of  the  United  States,  in 
volume  sixteen  of  the  census  of  1880. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  Merrimac  was  by 
Sieur  De  Monts,  who  wrote  from  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  in  1604:  "The  Indians  tell  us  of  a 
beautiful  river  far  to  the  south,  which  they  call  the 
Merrimack."  Its  abundant  fisheries  and  fertile  plant- 
ing-grounds were  exceedingly  attractive  to  them  at 
the  appropriate  season  of  the  year.  The  falls  of  the 
river  were  their  special  places  of  resort.  The  Northern 
Indians  called  it  Merrimack,  said  to  mean  a  strong 
place — a  place  of  strong  currents.  The  Massachu.setts 
Indians  called  it  Monomack,  a  place  of  islands,  or, 
according  to  others,  the  place  of  sturgeon — from  the 
abundance  of  fish.  Champlain  discovered  the  river 
June  16,  160.'). 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  Haverhill 
are  Bradford,  Groveland  and  West  Newbury,  whose 
green  hills  and  thriving  and  attractive  villages  are 
objects  always  delightful  and  refreshing  to  the  eye. 
On  the  east  Haverhill  is  bounded  by  Merrimac,  on 
the  north  by  Salem,  Atkinson  and  Plaistow,  N.  H., 
and  on  the  west  by  Mctliuen.  Jlerriniac,  previously 
known  ,as  West  Amesbury,  was  incorporated  in  187G ; 
Araesbury,  called  by  the  first  settlers  Salisbury  New- 
town, was  incorporated  in  1668  ;  and  Salisbury,  first 
known  as  Colchester,  was  originally  scvtled  about 
1638,  and  incorporated  in  1640.  Sal isl)ury  began  two  i 
years  before  Haverhill,  was  for  nearly  thirty  years 
its  eastern  boundary,  extending  along  the  river  to 
the  sea.  As  we  have  seen,  Amesbury  was  first  carved 
from  it,  and,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years,  Merrimac  from  Amesbury.  In  the  "ab- 
stract of  the  census  of  1860,"  preiiarcd  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  by  George  Wingate  Chase, 
the  historian  of  Haverhill,  which  is  annually  pub- 
lished in  the  Manual  of  the  General  Court,  there  ap- 
pear half  a  dozen  towns,  the  precise  date  of  whose 
incorporation  is  not  given.  Haverhill  is  one  of 
(hem;  Bradford  is  another.  The  date  of  the  incor- 
poration  is  given   thus:    " 164;)."     In  the 

early  colonial  days  the  act  of  incorporation  was  not 
BO  formal  a  thing  as  at  theprcsont  day,  and  frequently 
consisted  merely  in  some  official  recognition  of  the 
new  plantation,  as  the  attendance  of  a  deputy,  the 
appointment  of  a  constable,  the  reception  of  a  peti- 


tion. Thenceforward  it  was  usually  received  into 
the  general  scheme  of  government,  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

The  northern  line  of  the  town  of  Haverhill  is  also 
the  boundary  between  the  States  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire.  The  Indian  deed,  executed  in 
1642,  granted  to  its  inhabitants  a  tract  of  land  extend- 
ing eight  miles  from  Little  River  to  the  west,  six 
miles  to  the  north  and  six  miles  to  the  east  from  the 
same.  When  the  General  Court  established  its 
boundaries,  twenty-five  years  alter,  the  town  .assumed 
nearly  the  form  of  a  triangle,  each  angle  of  which 
was  about  fifteen  miles  in  length.  The  extreme  north- 
ern point,  or  "  North-westerly  angle  of  Haverhill," 
was  once  familiarly  known  as  "  Haverhill  Peke," 
This  was  a  very  large  township.  It  included  a  large 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  present  municipalities  of 
Methuen  and  Lawrence,  in  Massachusetts,  and  Salem, 
Atkinson,  Plaistow  and  Hampstead,  N.  H.  But  the 
town  bounds  have  not  been  altered  since  1741,  when 
the  State  line  was  run. 

Thus  clipped  in  extent,  Haverhill  still  is  about  nine 
miles  in  length,  upon  the  river,  and  three  in  breadth, 
from  the  river  northwardly.  Its  latitude  is  42'  47' 
north;  its  longitude  is  71"  4'  west  from  Greenwich. 
Its  maximum  altitude  is  about  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet.  The  distance  to  Boston  is  thirty 
miles,  or  by  rail  thirty-three;  to  Portland,  seventy- 
two  and  seven-tenths  miles,  or  by  rail  eighty-three. 
The  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  passes  through  it,  of 
which  there  is  a  branch  connecting  it  with  George- 
town, Newburyport,  Salem  and  the  whole  ea.stern 
division  of  that  system.  It  is  connected  with  both 
Bradford  and  Groveland  by  bridges.  The  river  has  a 
width  of  six  hundred  feet,  and  a  depth  of  eight  feet 
in  the  channel  at  high  water.  Water  communication 
is  open  to  coasting  vessels  of  two  hundred  tons,  which 
ply  to  Maine  for  pine  and  lumber,  to  Rockport  for 
granite  and  to  Philadelphia  for  coal.  Vessels  are 
towed  by  steam-power  up  from  Newburyport,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Small  pleasure  steamers  ply  be- 
tween the  city,  Newburyport  and  the  ailjacent  beaches. 
Small  steamers  of  light  draught  have  ascended  the 
river  to  Lawrence.  Says  a  writer  in  the  last  "  United 
States  Census  Reports  "  (not  always  consistent  and 
perhaps  sometimes  fallible]  :  "The  rapids  above  the 
city  extend  up  about  a  mile  and  have  a  fall  of  nine  (9) 
feet  in  this  distance.     They  arc  in  two  sections." 

There  are  fifteen  thousand  two  hundred  acres  in 
Haverhill,  eleven  hundred  and  seven  of  which  are  cov- 
ered with  water.  The  remarkable  statement  has  been 
made  that  the  amount  of  unimprovable  land  is  only 
thirteen  acres.  Perhaps  there  is  none;  but  there  is 
certainly  a  good  deal  more  which  is  not  improved. 
What  that  writer  subsequently  adds  is  doubtless  cor- 
rect: "  But  few  towns  can  show  so  small  a  number  of 
acres  of  unimprovable  land  or  land  of  decidedly  in-, 
ferior  quality."  Much  land  is  under  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.     The  soil  consists  of  a  light  loam,  gravel 
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and  clay,  witli  granite  and  common  rock  in  consider- 
abio  abundance.  Clay  is  very  abundant,  is  I'ound  a 
few  feet  below  tlie  surface,  and,  owing  to  its  retention 
of  moi^ture,  renders  tlie  soil  datn|>  and  beavy  ;  with 
drainage  and  cultivation  tbe  soil  is  made  productive, 
especially  for  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  The 
city  proper  slopes  abruptly  towards  the  river,  and  the 
natural  drainage  is  good.  The  balance  of  the  terri- 
tory is  undulating,  with  several  hills  rising  here  and 
there,  but  not  connected. 

The  highest  recorded  summer  temperature  is  100'' ; 
highest  summer  temperature  in  average  years, 
95°;  the  lowest  recorded  winter  temperature  20^; 
lowest  winter  temperature  in  average  years,  10°.  Fogs 
roll  up  the  river  during  the  spring  and  fall,  causing 
dampness  and  some  sickness,  but  no  malaria.  The 
marshes  are  not  large  enough  to  have  any  perceptible 
eH'ect  on  the  climate,  while  the  elevated  lands  are 
considered  healthful.  The  east  winds  from  the  ocean 
are  frequently  cold  and  damp,  while  the  west  winds 
are  dry  and  genial. 

There  are  four  bodies  of  water,  which  have  been 
already  referred  to  in  another  connection.  They 
were  once  called  ponds,  but  have  been  rechristened 
as  lakes,  with  more  or  less  success.  Ayer's  Pond,  so- 
called,  because  in  the  beginning  several  persons  of 
that  name  settled  near  its  western  extremity,  and,  till 
recently,  owned  and  cultivated  a  great  deal  of  land 
adjoining,  is  the  smallest,  covering  an  area  of  forty-one 
acres.  It  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Mer- 
rimac,  nearly  north  from  that  portion  of  the  village 
originally  settled.  Portions  of  its  bottom,  especially 
at  ita  western  extremity,  were  formerly  covered  with 
mud,  but  its  sources  of  supply  are  springs  bub- 
bling up  through  the  sand.  Its  appearance  has  been 
much  improved  by  the  Aqueduct  Company,  which 
now  has  the  control  of  all  the  ponds  as  the  water  sup- 
ply of  the  city.  At  its  southern  point  a  dam  or 
"plug  "  has  long  existed,  to  which  its  surplus  water 
was  formerly  drawn  to  supply  the  mills  on  the  brook 
connecting  it  with  the  Merrimac.  Hence  the  name 
of  "  Plug"  Pond,  which,  superseding  the  original,  is 
perhaps  that  by  which  it  is  still  be~t  known.  It  will, 
however,  be  eventually  recognized  as  Lake  Saltonstall, 
in  memory  of  a  family  formerly  and  for  a  long  time 
the  most  di.stinguished  in  Haverhill,  where  the  name 
is  no  longer  borne,  although  there  are  a  number  of 
descendants  in  the  female  line.  After  the  "Button- 
woods"  pas.sed  out  of  the  possession  of  the  family. 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Saltonstall  built,  and,  in  1780,  finished 
his  new  house  upon  Merrimac  (then  Water)  Street, 
west  of  Main.  There  were  then  but  few  houses  in 
that  part  of  Water  Street,  and  the  view  was  open  to 
the  river  upon  the  south.  There  Dr.  Saltonstall 
died  in  181.5.  Subsequently  to  the  death  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Isiiac  R.  Howe,  her  son,  William 
G.  Howe,  removed  the  family  residence  to  t.he 
beautiful  northern  slope  of  Plug  Pond,  where  it 
awaits  the  near  approach  of  its  centennial,   which 


happens  to  be  that  of  the  inauguration  of  the  consti- 
tutional government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
locally  famous  visit  of  President  Washington  to  Hav- 
erhill. On  the  east  of  Lake  Saltonstall,  upon  the 
elevated  land  overlooking  it,  is  Birchbrow,  the  pic- 
turesque residence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sanders,  whose 
family  also  represent  the  first  minister,  John  Ward, 
and  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  the  best  known  citizen 
among  the  first  settlers.  In  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Saltonstall  is  "The  Highlands,"  a  district  only  opened 
recently  for  the  better  class  of  residences,  but  now 
being  rapidly  occupied  for  that  jiurpose.  Evidently 
the  day  is  close  at  hand  when  all  that  lovely  lake 
region  will  be  filled  with  handsome  villas,  and  will  be 
the  haunt  of  sight-seers  who  will  wonder  why  its  un- 
surpassed beauties  were  not  earlier  appreciated. 

Pass  over  the  steep  hill  which  separates  Lake  Sal- 
tonstall from  its  sister  lake,  and  you  emerge  upon  the 
high  table-land  where  opens  asupei-b  viewof  Kenoza, 
once  "The  Great  Pond,"  and  rechristened  under  very 
happy  auspices  some  thirty  years  since,  as  has  been 
already  told.  On  the  heights  stands  "Mimekeni 
Towers,"  a  m.agnificent  situation,  whose  advantages 
were  discovered  and  developed  by  Dr.  James  R. 
Nichols,  of  Haverhill,  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
the  tamily  of  Mr.  William  G.  Webb. 

Lake  Kenoza  is  the  largest  of  the  four  lakes  of 
Haverhill,  having  an  area  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  acres.  South  of  this  noble  sheet  of  water  was 
laid  out  the  great  ox-common  before  1650. 

From  Mimekeni  Towers  we  look  down  also  upon 
Lake  Pentucket,  once  "  Round  Pond  "  or  "  Belknap's 
Pond."  This  is  a  remarkably  beautiful  body  of  water, 
singularly  pure  and  limpid.  It  has  an  area  of  thirty- 
eight  acres. 

Saltonstall,  Kenoza  and  Pentucket  are  within  half 
a  mile  of  each  other.  Kenoza  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Haverhill  Bridge,  in  a  northeasterly  direction. 
Pentucket  is  about  one  mile  northerly  from  the  bridge. 
The  water  in  these  lakes  is  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Merrimac.  The  natural 
outlet  of  Round  Pond  lies  towards  the  southwest, 
through  which,  by  the  way  of  the  Merrimac  and  I/ittle 
Rivers,  salmon  and  other  fish  passed  up,  according  to 
their  season,  to  deposit  spawn.  The  direction  of  this 
outlet  of  water  was  long  ago  artificially  changed 
towards  Plug  Pond  to  secure  the  surplus  water  for  the 
mills  upon  Mill  Brook.  Since  the  Aqueduct  Company 
acquired  the  ancient  mill  privileges  upon  Mill  Brook 
the  later  outlet  has  also  been  discontinued. 

The  only  outlet  from  Lake  Kenoza  is  Fishing  River, 
which  flows  northerly  from  its  northwestern  extremity. 
and  up  which  the  alewives  used  to  crowd  in  spawning 
time.  It  has  latterly  been  utilized  to  increase  the 
supply  of  water  for  manufacturing  purposes  upon  the 
mills  below  by  drawing  off  water  from  the  lake  in  the 
dry  season.  This  privilege  was  granted  to  Mr.  Ezekiel 
Hale,  Jr.,  in  1835,  who  erected  a  flume  at  the  outlet 
of  the  lake   and   deepened   the  bed  of  the   stream. 
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Once,  and  for  many  years,  there  was  a  corn-mill  upon 
this  stre;ini,  about  half  a  mile  from  its  moutli.  The 
first  mill  was  built  by  William  .Starlin,  probably  about 
1684.  He  sold  it  to  Thomas  Duston  in  1697,  from 
whom  it  descended  to  his  son  Timothy. 

Creek  Pond  is  in  the  West  Parish,  about  three  miles 
northwesterly  from  the  bridge,  and  has  an  area  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  acres.  Some  beautiful 
groves  adorn  its  borders,  and  there  are  excellent  farms 
in  its  vicinity.  It  was  once  well-stocked  with  fish, 
and  a  favorite  resort  of  sportsmen.  Its  outlet,  Creek 
Urook,  runs  due  south  to  the  Merrimac,  and  was  long 
noted  for  its  alcwives.  It  was  originally  known  as 
Merrie's  Creek,  probably  from  Joseph  Jlenie,  who 
was  in  the  town  as  early  as  1645.  Creek  Pond  begins 
to  be  known  as  Crystal  Lake  in  modern  transforma- 
tion, a  name  of  which  it  is  not  unworthy,  as  its  waters 
are  remarkably  transi)areut,  and  the  bottom  even  and 
sandy.  On  Creek  Brook,  or  Merrie's  Creek,  there 
were  long  two  mills,  one  at  the  outlet  of  the  pond 
which  was  first  a  grist-mill,  and  later  a  hat-factory, 
the  other  a  grist-mill  near  the  Merrimac,  and  long 
known  as  "  Bradley's  Mill." 

These  four  ponds,  so  long  valuable  for  their  supply 
of  fish-food  and  water-power,  are  invaluable  to  the 
modern  city  as  furnishing  an  almost  unrivaled  supply 
of  pure  and  abundant  water,  which  is,  as  yet,  con- 
trolled by  a  private  corporation. 

Fishing  River,  flowing  northerly  into  Plaistow, 
gradually  bends  to  the  southwest  and  empties  itself 
into  Little  River,  so-called  by  the  Indians  and  early 
settlers  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Merrimac  or  "  Great 
River."'  Little  River  rises  in  Plaistow  and  Kingston, 
N.  H.,  enters  Haverhill  a  Utile  east  of  the  Atkinson 
line,  and  flows  southeasterly  to  the  Merrimac,  enter- 
ing it  atW^ashington  Square,  one-fourth  of  a  mile  west 
from  Haverhill  Bridge.  Near  the  State  line  there  has 
been,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  a  grist-mill  on  this 
stream,  long  known  as  '■  Clark's  Mill."  A  fourth  of  a 
mile  from  its  mouth,  at  Winter  Street,  there  was  for 
two  hundred  years  a  saw-mill,  whence  the  stream  was 
generally  called  "  Sawmill  River."  Nearer  its  mouth 
was  long  a  grist-mill.  The  saw  and  gristmills  cea.scd 
operations  years  since,  but  at  the  bridge,  which  at  the 
extremity  of  Winter  Street  crosses  the  stream,  Ezekiel 
Hale  established  a  "cotton  yarn  manufactory  "  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  Later  flannels 
were  manufactured  there,  and  the  same  manufiicture 
is  still  carried  on  upon  the  locality  by  M.  T.  Stevens 
&  Sons. 

East  Meadow  River  rises  in  Newton,  N.  H.,  enters 
Haverhill  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  east  of 
Brandy  Brow  Hill,  and, passing  through  beautiful  and 
sequestered  woods  and  thickets,  makes  it  way  nearly 
south  to  the  Merrimac,  emptying  into  it  at  "  Cottle's 
Creek."  As  early  as  1603,  Joseph  Peasly  built  a 
mill  on  this  stream,  near  the  Amesbury  line,  and  a 
saw  and  grist-mill  have  been  maintained  there  almost 
constantly  since  by  his  descendants.     In  1757,  An- 


thony Chase  built  a  saw-mill  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  mouth  of  the  stream,  and  a  few  years  after  a 
grist-mill  and  tulling-mill.  These  were  in  operation 
for  many  years.  John  Chase,  son  of  Anthony,  built 
and  carried  on  for  a  long  time  a  fulling-mill,  about 
one  mile  above  his  father's  mills.  About  1700,  or  a 
little  later,  Thomas  Johnson  built  a  grist-mill  about 
one-tburth  of  a  mile  from  the  Merrimac,  known  as 
"Johnson's  Mill." 

There  are  no  chains  of  hills  in  this  town,  the  emi- 
nences being  generally  detached.  Nobody  ever 
thought  of  calling  any  of  them  mountains,  though 
some  are  prominent  and  pretty  steep.  There  are 
Johnson's  Highlands,  Golden  Hill,  Silver  Hill, 
Turkey  Hill,  Job's  Hill,  Brandy  Brow  Hill  and  the 
Great  Hill.  Golden  Hill  is  said  to  have  once  been 
called  Golding's  Hill,  from  a  per.son  of  that  name 
who  owned  or  lived  near  it.  Its  base  is  about  twenty 
rods  from  the  Merrimac  and  it  rises  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet  above  the  river,  about  a  mile 
east  of  Haverhill  Bridge.  The  prospect  of  the  island 
in  the  river,  long  called  Clement's,  of  Groveland, 
Bradford  and  the  city  itself  is  certainly  a  picture  of 
great  beauty  and  animation. 

Counterpart  of  Golden  Hill  is  Silver  Hill,  also 
called  from  a  former  owner,  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  west  of  Haverhill  Bridge,  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  Merrimac,  which  flows  by  its  southern 
base.  The  lower  portion  has  become  known  as 
Mount  Washington,  over  which  residences  are  rapid- 
ly extending.  For  ten  years  the  city  has  been 
steadily  growing  in  that  direction.  From  the  sum- 
mit of  Silver  Hill  are  seen  the  valleys  of  Little 
River  and  the  Great  River,  the  picturesque  town  of 
Andover,  Lawrence  and  Methuen, — prosperous  chil- 
dren of  Haverhill, — the  North  and  West  Parishes, 
scenes  of  the  early  Indian  warfare,  with  the  distant 
mountains.  If  precedent  is  needed  tor  admiration  of 
these  views,  it  is  historically  asserted  to  have  been 
set  by  the  beloved  father  of  his   country,  who  gazed 

"  On  tho  Hills  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Running  round  the  little  town," 

with  undisguised  admiration. 

Turkey  Hill,  north  of  the  Ea.st  Parish  meeting-house, 
is  an  irregular  group,  rather,  of  hills,  from  which  the 
river  valley  is  seen  to  great  advantage  with  the  East 
Meadows,  of  which  so  much  is  read  in  the  town 
records.  Job's  Hill  is  at  the  north,  overlooking  the 
birth-place  of  the  venerable  poet,  Whitticr.  These 
hills,  it  is  imagined,  are  little  vi-<ited.  They  are 
rugged  and  solitary,  within  a  short  distance  of  a  very 
bu>y  and  thriving  community. 

Various  conjectures,  all  of  them  rather  unsatisfac- 
tory, assume,  in  the  books,  to  account  for  the  some- 
what startling  name  of  Brandy  Brow  Hill.  It  is  the 
most  northerly  point  of  the  town.  Its  vicinity  was 
long  famed  for  its  excellent  and  abundant  pine  tim- 
ber.    At  the  top  of  Brandy  Brow  is  a  great  rock, 
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iniirking  the  corners  of  four  towns, — PInistow,  Ames- 
bury,  Newton  and  Haverhill. 

Perhaps  the  most  ambitious  passage  in  Chase's 
"History  orHaveriiill  "  is  that  in  which  he  describes 
the  view  from  Great  Hill,  one  mile  north  of  Lake 
Kenoza,  the  highest  eminence  in  town  and  the  second 
highest  in  Essex  County.  He  says:  "Portions  ol 
more  than  twenty  towns  in  Massachusetts  and  nearly 
or  quite  as  many  in  New  Hampshire  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  naked  eye.  To  the  east  stretches 
the  broad  Atlantic,  whose  deep  blue  waters,  doited 
with  tiie  white  wings  of  commerce,  are  plainly  seen 
from  the  Great  Boar's  Head  to  Cape  Ann.  Near  its 
edge  and  partially  hidden  from  our  sight  by  Pipe- 
Stave  Hill  in  Newbury,  are  seen  the  spires  and  many 
of  the  houses  of  the  city  of  Newburyport.  To  the 
right  the  eye  can  distinctly  trace  the  outline  of  Cape 
Ann,  from  Castle  Neck  to  Halibut  Point.  With  the 
aid  of  a  glass  several  villages  upon  the  Cape  are  made 
visible.  As  we  sweep  around  from  east  to  south, 
nearly  all  the  most  prominent  hills  in  Essex  North 
can  be  distinctly  seen  and  easily  identified.  To  the 
south  and  southwest,  portions  of  the  villages  of  Grove- 
land,  Bradford,  Haverhill,  North  Andover,  Andover 
and  Methuen  and  the  city  of  Lawrence  can  be  seen 
peeping  above  the  intervening  hills.  To  the  south- 
west, the  Wachusett ;  to  the  west,  the  Monadnock ; 
and  to  the  north,  the  Deerfield  Mountains  are  easily 
distinguished.  To  the  northwest,  the  village  of 
Atkinson,  with  its  celebrated  academy,  is  spread  out 
in  bold  relief.  To  the  northeast  is  seen  the  top  of 
Powow  Hill  in  Salisbury, — so  named  from  its  hav- 
ing been  selected  by  the  Indians  for  their  great 
'  powows,'  long  before  the  white  man  gazed  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Merrimack  from  its  summit.  Turning 
again  to  the  south,  we  notice,  almost  at  our  feet,  the 
beautiful  Lake  Kenoza,  glistening  in  the  sun  like  a 
diamond  encompassed  by  emeralds.  Once  viewed, 
the  memory  of  this  lovely  landscape  will  never  be 
effaced. 

"' The  f<ithfiil  sight 
Engraves  the  image  with  abeam  of  light.'  " 


CHAPTER   CLL 

HAVERHILL— ( Continued). 
StllUm^il  o/  ButerhUl— Indian  Deed—Fint  StUitn. 

Ik  three  months,  in  1638,  no  less  than  three  thou- 
sand settlers  arrived  in  Massachusetts.  This  great 
presj*  of  new-comers,  who  naturally  repaired,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  places  where  their  friends,  pre- 
viously landed,  had  established  themselves,  caused 
considerable  inconvenience.  They  could  not  well.be 
accommodated.  Besides,  it  no  doubt  seemed  as  if  half 
England  were  coming  over.  The  Anglo-Saxon  greed 
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for  good  land  was  roused  ;  there  was  but  little  avail- 
able for  immediate  cultivation.  Most  of  the  good 
land  was  heavily  timbered,  and  it  would  be  the  work 
of  many  years  to  clear  it.  Without  land  and  without 
the  successful  cultivation  of  lands  there  could  be  no 
products  to  form  the  basis  of  trade  and  commerce. 
The  years  1G3'J,  1040  and  those  immediately  succeed- 
ing, witnessed  something  like  a  land  speculation  in 
the  new  colony.  After  those  years,  the  civil  war  in 
England  and  the  brighter  prospects  it  opened  to  the 
Puritans  checked  immigration  to  New  England,  and 
many  even  returned  to  their  old  homes.  But  it  is  esti- 
mated that  in  1G40  there  were  already  in  New  England 
over  twenty  thousand  persons,  or  four  thousand  fam- 
ilies. In  Ipswich  and  Newbury,  in  1G39,  there  were 
large  numbers  of  immigrants  from  Ipswich,  Newbury, 
Lynn,  Haverhill  and  the  vicinity  of  those  towns  in 
the  easterly  part  of  England.  All  these  people  were 
eagerly  looking  out  for  good  places  to  settle  in. 

We  who  revere  the  character  of  our  ancestors,  the 
settlers  of  New  England,  when  we  think,  talk  and 
write  of  them,  are  in  danger  always  of  passing  into 
extremes.  We  are  indignant  with  those  who  seize 
upon  the  instances  of  their  bigotry,  intolerance  and 
cruelty,  wilfully  or  ignorantly  to  accuse  them  of  in- 
consistency and  hypocrisy.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  apt  to  err  when,  in  moments  of  exaltation,  we  ex- 
tol them  as  always  and  altogether  saintly  and  heroic. 

The  enterprises  which  they  undertook,  and  the 
courage  and  consistency  with  which  they  conducted 
them,  were  indeed  wholly  admirable.  The  story 
of  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  will  never  cease 
to  be  blazoned.  The  firmness  and  cool  calcu- 
lation with  which  Winthrop  and  his  associates 
covenanted  together,  with  their  persons,  fami- 
lies and  properties,  "  to  pass  the  seas,"  marks 
the  voyage  of  that  company  as  a  great  event 
in  history.  Not  in  either  case  simply  because  it  re- 
quired vigor  and  manliness  and  valor  to  leave  home 
and  dear  old  England,  sail  over  stormy  seas  and  ex- 
plore the  wilderness.  The  old  Greeks  had  done  that ; 
the  Vikings  had  done  that ;  their  own  ancestors,  the 
Danes  and  Saxons,  had  done  that.  They  perhaps 
did  not  know  the  story  of  Lief  Erickson,  the  North- 
man, but  they  had  read  or  heard  all  about  the  voyages 
of  Columbus,  and  the  Cabots  and  John  Smith.  They 
were  not  the  first  to  sail  or  to  explore  in  America  or 
in  New  England.  The  peculiarity  of  their  undertak- 
ing was,  that  they  set  out  not  as  voyagers,  adven- 
turers or  traders,  but,  as  Dudley, Winthrop  and  the  rest 
expressed  themselves  in  the  famous  agreement  at 
Cambridge,  England,  August  26,  1629, — "to  inhabit 
and  continue  in  New  England."  They  sold  every- 
thing in  the  mother  country,  converted  their  property, 
tore  up  their  domestic  ties  by  the  roots,  and  went  to 
Massachusetts  to  stay.  They  did  not  seek  to  make 
fortunes  and  return  to  Europe  to  enjoy  them,  but 
they  went  with  the  determination  to  attack  the  wil- 
derness, to   overcome   it,   to   plant   new   settlements 
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where  they  hoped  in  time  to  obtain  something  of  the 
comfort  and  the  order  of  the  old.     What  else  did  ihey 
go  for?     Many  of  the  jMassachiisetts  settlers  were  al- 
ready men  of  property  and  sulistanue  ;  many  of  thera 
had  homes   and  families  which  were  dear  to  them. 
They  niiisi  abandon  the  first  and  put  in    peril  and 
subject  to  hardship  the  last.     What  they  hoped,  then, 
finally  to  gain  for  themselves,  tlieir  families  and  pos- 
terity by  the  great  removal,  was  a  shelter  and  a  hid- 
ing-place for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  both  then  in 
danger  of  being  destroyed  at  home.     As  Winthrop 
wrote  :  "The  Church  hath  noe  place  lefte  to  file  unto 
but  the  wildernesse.''     And  the  farewell  letter  from 
the"Arbcl!a  ■'  of  April  7,  1030,  asks  the  prayers  of  the 
"Reverend  Fathers  and  Brethren"  left  behind,  and 
promises  to  return  them  from  "  our  poor  cottages  in 
the  wilderness,  overshadowed  with  the  spirit  of  sup- 
plication, through  the  manilold  necessities  and  tribu- 
lations which  may  not  altrgether  unexpectedly,  nor, 
we  hope,  unprofitably,  befall  us."     These  expressions 
show  the  character  of  the  enterprise.     They  were  la- 
boring under  no  illusions;  let  us  not  fall  into  any. 
They  were  not  idealists  ;  they  did  not  sail  away  into 
Utopia;  they  left  the  persecutors  ;   they  did  not  ask 
the  persecutors  to  go  with  them.     They  sought  to  save 
themselves ;  they  did  not  undertake  to  save  the  world. 
They  meant  to  establish  a  government,  if  the  King  of 
England  would  leave  them  in  peace,  in  which  they 
and   those  who  thought  with  them  could  enjoy  the 
liberty  of  soul  and  body  which  they  considered  ought 
to  be  inherent  to  an  Englishman.     They  and  those 
who  thought  with  them — not  those  who  diti'ered  from 
them.     And  if  the  result  of  their  labors  has  been  the 
establishment  of  a  happy  asylum  for  people  of  all  sorts 
of  belief,  it  is  a  result  unexpected  and  undesired  by 
them,  though  the  natural  outcome  of  their  own  inde- 
pendence and  self-sacritice. 

They  took  care  to  say  in  this  farewell  letter  par- 
enthetically, "  We  are  not  of  those  that  dream  of 
perfection  in  this  world,"  and,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  if  tliey  had  anticipated  the  criticisms  of 
posterity,  some  of  them  might  have  warned  us  not  to 
expect  in  their  conduct  the  perfection  of  consistency. 
Others  of  them  would  plainly  have  denounced 
toleration  as  "  Carrion."  Just  as  the  .stern  Gov. 
Thomas  Dudley  wrote  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  "  God 
forbid  our  love  for  the  truth  should  be  grown  so 
could  that  we  could  tolerate  errours."  In  common 
fairness,  we  must  take  the  Puritans  according  to  their 
own  exjircssed  limitations.  And  when  we  once  un- 
derstand that  they  came  hither  only  to  establish  a 
home  for  themselves  and  such  as  were  in  accord  with 
them,  we  are  in  a  position  to  judge  their  doings  in- 
telligently. 

The  next  thing  to  appreciate  about  the  early 
settlers  of  this  region  is  that  Ihey  were  men  of  com- 
mon sense.  They  believed  in  prayer,  morning  and 
evening  and  at  all  times,  but  not  as  a  substitute  fur 
intelligent  human  efTort.    They  trusted  in  God  and 


kept  their  powder  dry.  They  did  not  expect  to  find 
it  in  good  condition  when  the  Indians  attacked  them, 
if  they  did  not  preserve  it  from  danijjness  by  due  per- 
sonal care.  They  did  the  best  they  could  themselves 
in  the  first  place,  and  then  asked  God's  blessing  upon 
their  labors.  They  meant  to  succeed  in  the  great 
emprise  which  had  brought  them  to  America.  The 
only  way  in  which  they  dreamed  of  success  was  by 
every  man  doing  the  best  he  could  for  himself  and  so 
for  all.  They  had  no  notions  of  a  common  stock, 
and  no  intention  that  the  industrious  should  support 
the  idle  in  idleness.  Justice  would  be  the  wisest 
charity.  To  nourish  infant  communities  and  to  sup- 
port a  struggling  common-weal,  each  person  must  jmt 
forth  his  abilities  and  be  taxed,  and  also  protected 
according  to  the  result.  The  improvident  must  sutler 
the  consequences ;  hence,  very  few  instances  will  be 
found  in  our  early  history  of  any  community  of  labor, 
save  in  isolated  cases,  for  a  very  short  time  or  for  ob- 
jects of  public  concern.  The  lands  were  divided  in 
severalty  and  each  man  went  to  work  to  improve  his 
own. 

Land  being  the  great  object  of  desire  and  means  of 
profit,  the  shrewd  men  made  the  most  of  their  oppor- 
tunitiesofacquiring  it.  They pro»pccled  the  wilderness, 
they  sought  out  desirable  tracts  towards  which  they 
directed  immigration.  Simon  Bradstreet,  for  instance, 
was  (to  use  a  modern  English  phrase)  a  great  promotor. 
He  lived  at  Ipswich,  at  Andover  and  at  Salem.  He 
helped  lay  out  the  town  of  Salisbury.  And  he 
received  grants  of  land  in  the  former  |)laces  which 
became  valuable.  Doubtltss  his  services  were  useful, 
too,  from  his  intelligence,  experience  and  influence. 
The  Puritan  ministers  were  very  influential  and 
especially  at  the  beginning.  They  were  potential, 
not  only  in  spiritual  but  in  temporal  matters.  In  re- 
turn, the  jieople  provided  for  their  earthly  needs, 
fairly  if  not  generously,  according  to  their  ability. 
But  there  were  sometimes  unseemly  squabbles  on  the 
subject  of  the  minister's  compensation.  Tithes  could 
not  be  thought  of  as  a  mode  of  providing  it,  for  that 
was  the  method  of  the  Church  of  England,  from 
which  they  had  come  out.  It  is  rather  remarkable, 
indeed,  that  they  should  have  reserved  parson- 
age or  glebe  lands,  after  the  English  custom,  as  they 
did  in  most  of  the  new  settlements.  They  certainly 
did  not  leave  the  clergy  to  contributions,  nominally 
voluntary,  but  morally  compulsory.  There  was 
always  a  stated  coinitensation,  a  formal  contract. 
The  pastor  was  a  "settled  "  minister. 

The  clergyman  from  his  stand-point  recognized 
the  necessity  of  looking  out  for  himself.  He  was 
not  a  celibate;  he  had  a  family  usually  and  a  home. 
He  had  children.  The  State  did  not  provide  for 
their  education  and  he  must  do  it  himself.  He 
meant  there  should  be  schools  and  a  college,  and  that 
learninir  should  not  <lie  out  in  New  England.  To 
secure  these  things,  he  must  be  independent. 
The  Puritan  clergyman  in  New  England  generally 
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became  a  farmer  by  rompulsion,  ami  oiillivated  his 
glebe  land  hiniselt".  Si)mi-times  he  was  slirewd enough 
to  prospect,  also,  and  obtained  vahiiible  tracts  of  land 
by  grant.  Some  of  the  early  ministers  of  Essex  County 
laid  the  foundation  for  considerable  wealth  in  this  way. 

In  1634,  Nathaniel  Ward,  the  projector  of  Haver- 
hill, was  at  Ipswich,  as  pastor  of  the  church  there. 
In  1G39  his  son,  John  Ward,  followed  him  across  the 
sea,  probably  bringing  his  wife  with  him. 

Giles  Firuiin,  ,Ir..  would  appear  to  have  come  to 
M;issachusetts  in  Winthrop's  company,  as  his  name 
appears  in  thelist  of  the  members  of  the  First  Church 
in  Bjston,  appended  to  the  covenantal')ptei  Aug. 
27,  1630.  One  writer,  however,  says  he  came  in 
1632.  His  father  wius  "a  godly  man,  an  apothecary 
of  Sudbury  in  England,"  wrote  Winthrop.  The 
younger  Firmin  had  studied  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  was  learned  in  medicine.  He  first 
taught  medicine  and  surgery  in  New  England. 
Afterwards  he  removed  to  Ipswich,  where  he  w.is  a 
successful  physician,  and  married  a  daughter  of  Na- 
thaniel Ward. 

December  22,  1639,  Nathaniel  Ward  wrote  to 
Governor  AV'^inthrop :  "  One  more  request,  that  you 
wd  not  pass  yr.  promise  nor  give  any  encouragement 
concerning  any  plantation  att  Quichichack  or  Pen- 
tuckett  till  myself  and  some  others  either  speak  or 
write  to  you  about  it,  which  shall  be  done  so  soon  as 
our  counsels  and  contrivalls  are  ripened." 

Four  days  after,  Dr.  Firmin  wrote  Gjvernor  Win- 
throp, who  was  at  this  time  in  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment, resulting  from  the  fraud  of  his  bailiff,  to  which 
Firmin  alludes  in  the  beginning  of  his  letter  by  way 
of  introduction  and  then  proceeds  to  the  main  busi- 
ness of  it.  He  had  doubtless  known  Governor  Win- 
throp well  during  his  residence  in  Boston. 

"  My  father-in-law  Ward,  since  hia  son  came  over,  is  Tery  desirous 
that  we  might  sett  down  together,  and  so  thit  he  might  leave  ns  togeth- 
er if  God  should  remove  hi[n  from  lieuce.  Because  that  cant  be  accom- 
plished in  this  town,  is  very  desirous  to  get  mee  to  remove  with  him  to 
a  new  plantation,  .\fter  much  persuasion  used,  considering  my  want  of 
accomodation  here  (the  ground  the  town  having  given  mee  lying .5  miles 
from  mee  or  more),  and  that  the  gains  of  physiclc  will  not  tindmeiu 
bread,  but  besides  appreliending  tliat  it  might  bee  a  way  to  free  him 
fr.>m  some  temptations,  and  make  him  more  cheerful  and  more  service- 
able to  the  country  or  church,  ha%'e  yeelded  to  liim.  Ilcrcin  as  I  de- 
sired your  counsel,  so  do  I  iinmbly  request  your  favor,  that  you  would 
be  pleaded  to  give  us  ttie  lib^-rtye  of  clio^singe  a  planbition  ;  we  think  it 
will  beat  Pentuckett  or  (juichichthek  by  Shawsliiu  (.\ndover)  :  so  soon 
as  the  season  win  give  us  leave  to  goe,  wee  shall  inform  your  worship 
which  we  desire  ;  and  if  that  by  tlie  court  of  election  wee  cannot  gatlier 
a  company  to  begin  it,  woe  wilt  let  it  fal].  We  desire  you  will  not 
gnrnnt  any  of  them  to  any  before  wee  have  scene  them.  If  your  wor. 
ship  hath  heard  any  relation  of  tlie  phices,  wee  should  remaine  thankful 
to  you  if  you  would  be  pleased  to  counsel  us  to  any  of  them." 

Firmin  proceeds  to  a-<k  the  Governor's  advice  upon 
the  following  state  of  things  : 

**  The  towne  (Ipswich)  gave  mc«  the  ground  (100  acres)  upon  this  con- 
dition that  I  should  stayin  the  towne  3  years  or  else  I  could  not  sell  it.  .  . 

"  I  would  entreat  your  counsel  whither  or  no  I  can  seli  it.  Further 
I  am  strongly  set  upon  to  stuily  divioite.  My  studies  else  nmst  be  lost : 
for  physick  Is  but  a  meaiie  helpe.  .  .  "  Gvles  Fybui.v. 

"Ipswich,  26,  loth,  10 !9. 

"  Wee  humbly  entreat  your  secrecy  In  our  desires." 


Wintliroji  probably  advised  Firmin  that  the  town 
of  Ipswich  could  revoke  the  grant  if  he  did  not  com- 
ply with  the  condition  on  which  it  was  made,  which 
probably  was  the  consideration  that  he  .should  prac- 
tice his  profession  as  a  physician  for  three  years  there. 
Or  the  practice  itself  may  have  become  more  lucra- 
tive. At  all  events,  the  Doctor,  who  was  then  twen- 
ty-five years  old,  was  made  a  freemen  in  that  year, 
remained  in  Ipswich  fifteen  years  and  was  an  elder 
of  tbe  church  there.  In  1654,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land. He  fulfilled  his  intention  of  studying  theolo- 
gy, was  ordained  in  England  and  became  rector  of  a 
church  there,  continuing,  nevertheless,  to  practice  his 
early  profession,  and  dying  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty- 
three  years,  and  thus  Pentucket  lost  the  opportunity 
of  welcoming  an  able  doctor  to  its  fjrest  glades. 
"Few  Books"  it  is  said  "  have  been  oftener  printed 
or  more  read  than  Firmin's  '  Real  Christian.'  "  Fir- 
min also  wrote  to  the  Governor:  "Some  of  us  will 
view  Pentucket  in  the  spring,  because  every  one 
that  hath  seen  it  give  it  such  commendation  for  a 
small  town ;  the  way  also  thither  being  passable 
for  a  great  pinnace;  only  my  fear  is  that  Passaton- 
naway  living  there  sometimes,  he  will  hardly  be 
bought  out  for  a  little." 

Firmin  further  writes  that  Ward  hath  been  offered  the 
place  at  Marblehead  :  "Divers  inducements  he  hath 
to  return  to  Eiigland  but  his  wife  is  wholly  against 
it,  and  he  is  willing,  if  he  might  but  have  any  em- 
ployment, to  stay  still."  From  a  letter  written  by 
Nathaniel  Ward  to  Governor  Winthrop,  it  would 
appear  that  he,  himself,  had  at  the  time  some  idea  of 
joining  the  "plantation"  himself  (doubtless  Pen- 
tucket), but  was  deterred  by  the  season  and  the  anti- 
cipation of  hardship.  This  was  probably  in  the 
season  of  1640-41,  after  the  first  pioneers  had  taken 
possession. 

Ward  pressed  very  vigorou.sly  the  object  he  had  so 
much  at  heart.  He  had  written  again  earnestly  to 
the  Governor, — "  We  are  led  to  continue  our  suite 
concerning  the  plantation  I  have  lately  mentioned  to 
you ;  (our  company  increases  apsioe  from  divers  towns 
of  very  desirable  men)  whereof  we  desire  to  be  very 
choice.  This  ne.xt  week,  if  God  hinder  us  not,  we 
propose  to  view  the  places,  and  forthwith  to  report  to 
you  ;  in  the  mean  time  we  crave  your  secrecy  and 
rest.  We  have  already  more  than  twenty  families  of 
very  good  Christians  proposed  to  goe  with  us."  And 
why  not?  Why  should  not  good  Christians  have 
good  lands?  Did  not  God's  chosen  people  enter  into 
the  Promised  Land? 

Mr.  Ward  and  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  Firmin,  however, 
went  to  work  about  this  business  much  as  this  world's 
people,  would  have  done.  They  certainly  plied  the 
Governor  industriously  and  with  art.  Something, 
however,  of  consideration  Wiis  due  to  Nathaniel  Ward 
at  this  time,  for  he  was  probably  then  preparing  the 
famous  "  Body  of  Liberties,"  which,  having  been 
revised  and  altered  by  the  General  Court,  and  sent 
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into  all  the  towns  for  consideration,  was  again  revised 
and  amended  by  the  Court,  and  finally  adopted  in 
16-Jl.  It  was  a  great  service  to  Massachusetts,  wliich 
need  not  grudge  Ward  the  six  hundred  acres 
granted  him  by  the  General  Court  in  1643.  It  was 
to  be  laid  out  as  near  to  Peutucket  (Haverhill)  "  as 
conveniently  may  be."  It  is  said,  however,  that  it  was 
allotted  to  him  in  Andover,  and  that  he  transferred 
it  to  Harvard  College  in  payment  of  a  debt.  Though 
80  sharp  about  the  Pcntucket  plantation,  he  seems  to 
have  been  improvident  or  unfortunate.  And  so  the 
projector  himself  disappears  from  the  annals  of  Pen 
tucket. 

At  the  session  of  the  General  Court  held  at  Boston 
on  the  13th  of  the  succeeding  May  (May  13,  lil40),  a 
petition  was  received  from  Mr.  Ward  and  Newbury 
men,  for  permission  to  begin  a  new  plantation  on  the 
Merriiiiac,  which  petition  was  committed  to  the  gov- 
ernor (Dudley),  deputy-governor  (Bellingham)  and 
Mr.  Winlhrop,  Sen.,  "to  consider  of  Pentuiket  and 
Coijchawick,  and  to  grant  it  them,  provided  they 
return  answer  within  three  weeks  from  the  21st 
present,  and  that  they  build  there  before  the  next 
courte."  The  petition  itself  is  probably  lost.  Mr. 
Ward  and  his  associates  selected  Pentucket,  and  prob- 
ably went  to  work  at  once,  as  at  the  next  session  of 
the  court  (October  7th  of  the  same  year),  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  view  the  bounds  between  Colchester 
(Salisbury)  and  Mr.  Ward's  plantation." 

Mr.  Felt,  in  his  history  of  Ipswich,  under  the 
date  of  ir,40,  says:  "Mr.  (Nath'l)  Ward,  with  some 
men  of  Newbury,  is  conditionally  allowed  to  form  a 
settlement  at  Haverhill  or  at  Andover.  This  privi- 
lege was  improved,  and  the  former  plantation  was 
chosen  before  October.  His  chief  object  in  obtaining 
such  a  grant  was  to  prepare  a  resilience  for  his  son, 
who  became  an  estimable  mini.ster  there." 

Under  the  date  of  1G41  Mr.  Felt  writes,  "  Rev.  John 
Ward,  Mr.  John  Favor  and  Hugh  Sherratt  went  from 
Ipswich  to  Haverhill ;"  and  Allen,  in  his  biographical 
dictionary,  like  Mather  in  the  Magnalia,  states  that 
he  was  settled  at  Haverhill  in  that  year. 

In  reference  to  these  transactions,  some  writers 
have  confounded  Nathaniel  Ward  and  John  Ward 
together.  But  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
Nathaniel  Ward  conducted  the  negotiations  anil  was 
the  original  projector  of  the  settlement  at  Haverhill. 
He  certainly  never  lived  there  himself,  though  he 
may  have  visited  the  place  before  his  return  to  Eng- 
land in  1G40. 

The  first  mention  of  Mr.  John  Ward  in  the  town 
records  of  Havcriiill,  is  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  under  the  year  1G43,  stating  that  on  the  29th 
September,  1042,  he  had  "sixteen  acres  of  land  laid 
out  to  iiini  for  a  home-lot,  with  all  the  accommoda- 
tions thereunto  belonging." 

The  "Good  Christians"  who  came  to  Pentucket  in 
1040,  and  began  in  the  early  summer  of  that  year 
the  plantation,  soon  and  ever  since  known  m  Haver- 


hill, were  from  Newbury  and  Ipswich,  and  were 
twelve  in  number.  Their  names  were:  William 
White,  Samuel  Gile,  James  Davis,  Henry  Palmer, 
John  Robinson,  Christopher  Hussey,  John  Williams, 
Richard  Littlehale,  Abraham  Tyler,  Daniel  Ladd, 
Joseph  Merrie,  Job  Clement.  The  last  four  were 
from  Ipswich. 

The  first  houses  were  erected  near  the  spot  where 
afterwards  was  the  meetinghouse,  and  the  old  bury- 
ing-ground,  now  called  Pentucket  Cemetery.  At 
the  session  of  the  General  Court,  in  June,  1641,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  set  out  the  bounds  of 
Salisbury  and  Pentucket,  alias  Haverhill ;  they  are  to 
determine  the  bounds  which  Mr.  Ward  and  his  com- 
pany are  to  enjoy  as  a  town  or  village,  it  they  have 
six  houses  up  by  the  next  General  Court,  in  the  eighth 
month"  (October). 

This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  more  than  six 
houses  may  not  have  been  already,  in  fact,  built,  but 
that  si,\  should  be  the  minimum  number  which  the 
committee  would  be  authorized  to  regard. as  a  sub- 
stantial compliance  with  the  general  intention  of  the 
Court.  Other  settlers  undoubtedly  joined  the  pioneers 
in  the  season  of  1041. 

The  first  recorded  birth  was  that  of  John,  son  of 
John  Robinson,  in  1(>41,  who  lived  but  three  weeks. 
The  second  was  a  son  of  the  same,  in  1042,  who  lived 
but  one  week.  John  Robinson  was  a  blacksmith, 
who  removed  to  Exeter  in  1657. 

The  third  child  born  was  Deborah,  daughter  of 
Tristram  Coffin,  in  1042,  who  lived  six  weeks.  The 
winter  of  1041-42  was  unusually  severe.  Boston  Har- 
bor was  frozen  over,  so  that  it  was  pa.ssable  for  horses, 
carts  and  o.xeu  for  six  weeks.  Doubtless  the  hard- 
ships of  the  beginning  were  uncongenial  to  human 
life,  but  the  statistics  soon  began  to  improve.  For 
the  first  twenty  years,  or  from  1041  to  1001,  inclusive, 
there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  births  and 
thirty-three  deaths,  giving  a  net  increa.-^e  from  that 
cause,  in  that  period,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five. 

Giles  Firmin  had  written  to  Governor  Winthropi 
doubtless  in  lOS'.t,  that  he  feared  tliat  Passatoniiaway, 
living  at  Pentucket  sometimes,  "will  lianlly  be  bought- 
out  fur  a  little."  This  was  Passaconnaway,  chief  of 
the  Pennacooks,  titular  sovereign  or  overlord  of  the 
Pentucketts,  the  Indian  tribe  who  had  their  home  iu 
the  region  which  is  now  Haverhill.  The  seat  of  the 
Pennacooks  was  at  Concord,  N.  H.  They  were  the 
most  powerful  tribe  in  the  valley  of  the  Merrimack, 
and  Passaconnaway  was  their  "  Great  Sachem."  He 
was  accounted  a  mighty  powow,  or  sorcerer.  Fortu- 
nately he  was  friendly  to  the  English,  and  lived  to  a 
great  age.  (tookin  saw  him  at  Pawtucket  (Lowell) 
"  when  he  was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
old."  He  died  about  lliOo,  and  was  succeedc<l  by  his 
son  Waunalancet,  who  abdicated  his  sover'ignty  and 
retired  to  Canada  about  l(i77.  The  remnant  of  the 
tribe  then  elected  Kaucamaugus,  a  grandson  of  Passa- 
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connaway,  who  was  disaffected  to  the  English,  and 
did  thorn  nuul\  niisoliiof  between  1(>7()  and  1091. 

Pa<saei)nnaway".s  residence  al  Pentuekett  i)robalily 
consisted  in  occasional  visits  to  the  talis  in  the  fish- 
ing season,  to  receive  the  tribute  and  liomage  which 
the  tribes  of  the  Lower  Merrimack  were  in  the  habit 
of  paying  him. 

The  Pentucketts  had  once  been  quite  a  numerous 
tribe.  Their  principal  village  is  supposed  to  have 
been  on  the  banks  of  Little  River,  not  far  from  its 
mouth.  This  was  a  situation  well  suited  to  their 
tastes  and  habits,  and  especially  convenient  for  water- 
transportation,  of  which  they  were  so  fond.  Their 
burial-ground  was  where  Grand  Army  Hall  now 
stands,  on  the  north  side  of  Merrimack,  near  Emer- 
son Street.  Here,  once,  a  number  of  Lidian  skele- 
tons were  unearthed  when  a  cellar  was  being  exca- 
vated, and  in  that  vicinity  Lulian  arrow-heads,  mor- 
tars and  other  relics  were  formerly  frequently  found. 
When  Mr.  Ward's  company  came  to  Haverhill  in 
1640  scarcely  any  of  the  Peniuckells  remained.  They 
bad  probably  been  largely  swept  away  in  the  great 
pestilence  which,  about  1013,  desolated  their  tribes, 
from  the  Kennebec  to  Narragansett.  The  patriarch. 
White,  of  Dorsetshire,  England,  in  the  "  Planter's 
Plea,"  published  in  1630,  says :  "The  land  affords 
void  ground  for  more  people  than  England  can  spare, 
on  account  of  a  desolation  from  a  three  years' 
plague,  twelve  or  sixteen  years  past,  which  swept 
away  most  of  the  inhabitants  along  the  sea-coast, 
and  in  some  places  utterly  consumed  man,  woman 
and  child,  so  that  there  is  no  person  left  to  lay 
claim  to  the  soyl  which  they  possessed." 

The  records  of  Haverhill  contain  few  allusions 
to  the  Indians,  and  those  very  scanty.  Some  men- 
tion of  a  "  wigwam"  is  made  in  1650,  1660  and  1685 
in  the  west  part  of  the  town.  In  1664  allusion  was 
made  to  an  "  Indian  Wire,"  in  Fishing  River,  and  the 
''Indian  Bridge"  over  Spicket  River.  "Old  Wills 
Planting-Ground  "  is  referred  to  in  the  records  of 
the  General  Court  for  1662.  This  is  considered  to 
have  been  on  the  east  side  of  the  Spicket  River, 
wilhia  the  original  bounds  of  Haverhill. 

Mr  Firmin's  letter  shows  that  the  projectors  ex- 
pected to  purchase  the  Indian  title  to  Pentuckett, 
but  the  first  settlers  probably  found  so  few  aborigines 
in  the  neighborhood  upon  their  arrival,  that  they 
scarcely  thought  it  worth  while  to  interrupt  their 
busy  labors  to  negotiate  with  them  or  rather,  perhaps, 
to  hunt  them  up  for  that  purpose.  But  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  had  the  efi'ect  to  awaken  their 
apprehensions,  or  stir  their  scruples. 

In  Sej)tember,  1642,  the  Governor  received  intelli- 
gence Irom  Connecticut,  "that  the  Indians  all  over 
the  country  had  combined  themselves  to  cut  off  the 
English."  This  was  to  be  done  by  surprise,  in  -mall 
parties,  soon  after  the  harvest  had  been  gatheredin. 
The  Governor  and  Council  thinking  it  advisable  im- 
mediately to  disarm  all  the  Indians  within  theirjuris- 


diction,  a  warrant  was  sent  to  Ipswich,  Rowley  and 
Newbury,  "to  disarm  Passaconnaway,  who  lived  by 
Merrimack."  Forty  armed  men  set  out  to  execute 
it,  in  a  heavy  rain  and  on  the  Sabbath.  They  did 
not  get  the  chief,  but  they  took  his  son,  with  his 
squaw  and  child,  and  undertook  to  conduct  them 
prisoners  to  the  settlements.  He,  however,  escaped 
and  fled  to  the  woods.  Either  for  this  reason  or  on 
account  of  certain  miscarriages  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affair,  or  most  probably,  perhaps,  because  the  expe- 
ditirm  had  failed  of  its  principal  object,  the  Governor 
and  Council  sent  a  friendly  messenger  to  bear  their 
apologies  to  Passaconnaway  for  the  arrest  of  his  de- 
pendants and  to  explain  the  reason  for  their  order  of 
disarmament.  The  chieftain  condescended  to  be 
pacified.  The  squaw  and  her  child  (by  some  writers 
said  to  be  a  wife  and  son  of  Passaconnaway  himself) 
were  sent  back.  "  Accordingly  about  a  fortnight 
after,"  says  Wiuthrop,  "he  sent  his  eldest  son  to  us, 
who  delivered  up  his  guns." 

No  massacre  occurred  thotigh  the  plot  had  doubt- 
less existed.  And  it  is  significant  that  on  the  15th  of 
the  following  November  (1642)  the  Indian  title  to 
Pentucket  was  apparently  extinguished.  At  all 
events,  there  is  no  trace  in  the  records  and  no  tradi- 
tion of  any  subsequent  Indian  claimants. 

On  that  day,  Piissaquo  and  Saggahew,  with  the 
consent  of  Passaconnaway,  sold  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Pentucket,  in  consideration  of  three  pounds  and 
ten  shillings,  all  the  lands  they  had  there:  "that  is 
eight  myles  in  length  from  y"  Little  Rivver  in  Pen- 
tucket Westward  :  six  myles  in  length  from  y'  afore- 
said Rivver  northward  :  and  six  myles  in  length  from 
y°  aforesaid  Rivver  Eastward,  with  y"  Ileand  and  y° 
river,  that  y'  ileand  stand  in  as  far  in  length  as  y" 
land  lyes  by  as  formerly  expressed  :  that  is,  fourteen 
myles  In  length,"  and  "all  y"  right  that  we  or  any  of 
us  have  in  y"  said  ground  and  Ileand  and  Rivver  : 
and  we  warrant  it  against  all  or  any  other  Indians 
whatsoever  unto  y'  said  inhabitants  of  Pentuckett, 
and  to  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever.'' 

Passaquo  and  Saggahew  each  made  their  mark  of  a 
bow  and  arrow.  The  deed  is  witnessed  by  John 
Ward,  the  minister;  Robert  Clements,  Tristram  Coffin, 
Hugh  Slierratt,  William  White  and  Thomas  Davis, 
who  made  his  "signe."'  The  witnesses  were  all  inhabi- 
tants, and,  of  course  all  interested  in  the  deed.  It 
will  be  observed  that  it  purports  to  convey  not  only 
all  the  right  that  Passaquo  and  Saggahew  themselves 
had,  but  that  also  which  "  any  of  us  have,"  i.  e.  any 
Indians,  with  warranty  against  all  Indians  what- 
soever. There  has  never  been  any  litigation,  prob- 
ably, in  which  it  was  necessary  closely  to  scan  this 
Indian  deed.  It  is  probable  that  both  grantors  and 
grantees  had  in  mind,  as  the  point  of  departure,  the 
site  of  the  Indian  village  ou  Little  River.  In  after 
years  there  was  much  discussion  as  to  the  east  and 
west  boundaries  of  the  town.  The  inhabitanls  evi- 
dently always  supposed  themselves  entitled  to  have 
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all  that  could  be  implied  from  the  deed,  whilst  the 
general  court  was  inclined  to  narrow  their  bounds. 
But  itdoca  not  appear  that  there  was  ever  any  discus- 
sion where  the  northern  boundary  should  be  fixed,  ex- 
cept as  incidental  to  the  great  quarrel  between  Xew 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  The  language  of  the 
deed  is:  ''Six  myles  in  length,  from  ye  aforesaid 
river  northward."  Probably  both  parties  had  in 
mind,  six  miles  north  from  the  site  of  the  Indian 
village  at  Little  River. 

But  the  charter  of  "  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
the  JIassachusctts  Bay  in  New  England,"  granted  "  all 
that  part  of  New  England  lying  between  three  miles  to 
the  north  of  the  Merrimack  and  three  miles  to  south  of 
Charles  River."  Under  this  charter,  the  Massachu- 
setts people  claimed  that  their  northern  boundary  was 
three  miles  to  the  north  of  the  northernmost  |)art  of  the 
Merrimac,  and  from  that  point  to  extend  east 
and  west.  They  therefore,  in  1G39,  explored  the 
river  and  fixed  upon  a  rock,  which  they  called  Endi- 
cott's  Rock,  near  the  outlet  of  Winnipiseogee  Lake, 
as  the  northernmost  part  of  the  river,  and  a  tree  three 
miles  to  the  northward  of  that  rock  as  the  place 
where  they  were  entitled  to  begin  to  run  their  east 
and  we.st  line.  This  claim  was  somewhat  modified, 
it  is  true,  in  1678,  to  a  claim  of  three  miles  north  of 
the  river,  according  to  its  course,  and  through  its 
whole  length.  But  why  did  it  never  occur  to  the 
Haverhill  people  who,  in  the  early  days,  were  very 
anxious  to  have  a  great  township,  similarly  to 
claim  that  the  Indian  deed  granted  the  inhabitants 
land  extending  to  a  point  six  miles  northerly  from 
the  source  of  the  Little  River,  from  which  to  run  an 
east  and  west  line  for  a  northern  boundary?  This 
would  have  very  much  enlarged  the  limits  of  the  (own. 
Probably,  as  has  been  suggested,  it  was  always  un- 
derstood that  the  point  of  departure  was  the  chief 
home  of  the  Indians  aforetime  upon  Little  River. 

This  Indian  deed  was  not  recorded  till  April  29, 
1G71 — when  it  was  entered  in  the  County  records  for 
Norfolk,  to  which  Haverhill  then  belonged. 

April  1,  1G81,  it  was  recorded  at  Ipswich  in  Essex 
County  records.  On  the  outside  it  is  indorsed: 
"The  purchase  from  the  Indians  by  Haverhill  men 
Recorded.''  In  the  previous  year  (1680)  somebody 
wits  thoughtful  enough  to  ensure  a  certain  degree  of 
authenticity  in  perpetual  memory  of  the  transaction. 
Nathaniel  8altonstall,  the  town  clerk,  copied  it  into 
the  town  records  and  appended  the  following  testi- 
mony: 

"  Tlio  U<'V.  Teachur,  of  ye  church  and  towno  of  Haverhill  ;  Mr.  John 
WunI,  Willlnin  White  and  Tliu.  Davis  do  tmlMv  Unit  llavcrliill  tonnc- 
Blilp,  ur  landd  thun  liy  ytt  Indians  called  Pentuckett,  was  purchased  of 
yo  Indians  as  Is  nientiuned  In  ye  deetl  In  this  ]ui)>er  contained,  which  is 
entered  upon  record  and  that  we  were  then  Inlnihltants  at  Ilaverlijll  and 
present  with  yo  Indians,  1'a.ssaquo  and  Sii^'(;aliew,  (who  were  ye  apparent 
owners  of  ye  land,  and  so  accounted)  did  signe  and  confirm  ye  mirnu: 
and  that  tlien,  wee  (with  others  now  dead)  didsl^tnu  our  nauio  to  ye  deed, 
w'lilch  land  we  have  over  since  enjoyed  poaceahly,  without  any  Indian 
nedestation  from  the  grantors  or  their  heii^.  Talten  upon  February  ye 
-Itb,  icau,  before  Natb.  ailtoustull,  oasist. 


"  Lieut.  Brown  and  Lieut.  Lndd  both  affirm  upon  oath  that  what  is 
entered  in  the  records  for  Haverhill  as  the  deed  of  purchase  from  the 
Indians  of  Haverhill  Township  or  lands,  of  which  the  deed  above  written 
is  a  true  copy,  was,  and  is,  a  true  copy,  e.xtract  or  transcript  of  the 
original  deed  given  by  tlie  Imlians.  Taken  upon  oath  February  the  4tht 
1G80,  before  me,  N'ath.  Saltonstall,  assist." 

The  Indian  deed  was  long  in  the  possession  of  the 
descendants  of  William  White,  but  was  deposited 
with  the  town  records  twenty  years  ago. 

Of  John  Ward,  the  first  witness  to  the  Indian 
deed,  much  has  already  been  said. 

Robert  Clement  came  from  England  early  in  1642, 
landing  at  S^ili.sbiiry,  tmd  probably  soon  establishing 
himself  at  Haverhill,  with  his  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren,— John,  Lydia,  Robert  and  Sarah.  Another 
son  (Job)  had  preceded  him.  His  youngest  daugh- 
ter, Mary,  remained  at  Coventry,  in  Warwickshire, 
till  about  ll).J2,  when  she  joined  her  family  here,  and 
soon  married  John  Osgood,  of  Audover. 

Robert  Clement  was  the  first  deputy  to  the  General 
Court  (1645-1654),  when  he  was  succeeded  by  John 
Clement.  He  was  also  associate  judge,  commissioner 
to  administer  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  inhabitants, 
to  set  off'  public  lands,  etc.  He  was  evidently  re- 
garded as  an  upright  and  able  man.  He  died  in 
1658,  on  the  spot  where  he  first  settled,  aged  about 
sixty-eight.  He  then  owned  the  first  grist-mill  built 
in  the  town,  which  was  appraised  at  thirty  pounds. 
Tristram  Cotfyn  and  William  White  inventoried  his 
property  at  about  £450. 

His  son,  Robert,  w:is  the  first  cooper  in  Haverhill. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Fane  in  1652,  by  whom  he 
had  eleven  children.  He  also  held  town  oflSces,  was 
a  large  land-holder,  and  lived  near  the  location  of 
the  Exchange  Building,  on  Water  Street. 

Job  Clement  was  a  tanner,  and  married  Margaret 
Dummer, — the  first  marriage  in  the  town. 

John  Clement  was  a  farmer.  He  married  Sarah 
Osgood. 

This  family  were  for  a  long  time  prominent  in  town 
and  county.  Several  generations  have  lived  upon  the 
estate  in  the  North  Parish,  still  owned  by  descendants 
of  Robert  Clement,  one  of  whom  is  city  physician  in 
1887. 

Tristram  Coffyn  was  born  in  1609,  in  Brixam  par- 
ish, Devonshire,  in  England.  He  came  in  1642,  in  the 
s.ime  ship  with  Robert  Clement,  near  whom  he  set- 
tled. He  brought  with  him  his  mother  (who  died  in 
Boston),  two  sisters,  his  wife  and  (ive  children.  Tradi- 
tion him  it  that  he  was  the  first  person  who  plowed 
land  in  Haverhill.  He  did  not  remain  very  long 
here,  but  removed  to  Newbury,  where  he  was  licensed 
to  keep  an  ordinary  and  also  to  keep  a  ferry  over  the 
Merrimac.  He  is  said  subseijuently  to  have  removed 
to  Salisbury  and  thence  to  Nantucket,  where,  and  in- 
deed, throughout  the  United  States,  his  descendants 
are  very  numerous. 

Hugh  Sherratt,  as  we  have  seen,  came  from  Ipswich, 
in  1641,  with  John  Ward.     He  fii-st  had  land  assigned 
to  him  in  the  Pond  plain,  which  he  relitKjuished,  and 
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in  1650  he  was  granlod  u  lioiise-lot  "  over  Uie  little 
river,"  it  is  su|>i)osed  on  the  westerly  side  of  wliat  is 
now  WashJDgton  t^quure.  Ho  wan  always  uiil'ortun- 
nte  in  liia  peeuniary  atVairs.  In  1(502  he  was  licensed 
to  keep  an  ordinary  and  to  "  sell  strong  water  and 
wine  at  retail."  Our  ancestors  generally  called  distilled 
spirits  "  strong  waters."  We  may  judge  that  Sherratt 
was  accounted  a  sober  and  discreet  person,  for  our  an- 
cestors wisely  intrusted  that  dangerous  traflic  only  to 
persons  of  approved  character.  But  he  was  still  un- 
fortunate. In  1()77,  being  then  in  his  ninety-ninth  year 
he  had  lost  the  remnant  of  his  property  and  sought  re- 
lief from  the  town,  which  agreed  with  Peter  Brewer 
to  keep  him  for  five  shillings  a  week,  one  half  to  be 
paid  in  breadstutf  and  the  other  in  meat.  The  fol- 
lowing is  worth  reprinting  to  show  how  poor  the 
towns-people  were  after  it  had  been  settled  nearly 
forty  years.  Upon  "a  motion  to  know  who  would 
lend  corn  or  meat  to  the  town  for  the  support  of  Hugh 
Sherratt,  and  they  to^be  paid  by  the  next  town-rates, 
several  engaged  as  followeth  :  Robert  Emerson,  bacon  ; 
Joseph  Emerson,  beef,  6  lbs.  ;  Daniel  Ela,  beef,  12 
lbs. ;  Samuel  Gile,  beef,  6,  lbs. ;  Henry  Kingsbury, 
Indian,  1;  John  Page,  Jr.,  Ind.,  and  meat  2  lbs.; 
Thomas  Eaton,  18  lbs.  meat  or  corn  ;  Robert  Ford,  Jr., 
i  Ind. ;  Bartholomew  Heath,'  pork,  4  lbs. ;  Thomas 
Davis,  pork,  4  lbs.,  butter,  1  lb. ;  Michael  Emerson, 
pork,  4  lbs. ;  Thomas  Whittier,  turnips,  1 ;  Robert 
Ayer,  pork,  6  lbs. ;  Daniel  Hendrick,  meat,  2  lbs. ; 
Peter  Ayer,  3  lbs.  meat  or  corn.;  Thomas  Ayer,  Jr., 
1  lb.  meat. 

Poor  old  Sherratt  died  September  5,  1678,  aged  one 
hundred  years,  enjoying  the  melancholy  distinction 
of  being  the  first  centenarian  in  the  town.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  his  old  fellow-traveller,  minister  Ward,  ac- 
corded him  the  customary  honor  of  a  sermon  with 
appropriate  exercises,  on  his  hundredth  birthday. 

William  While  was  born  in  1610  (it  is  said  in  Nor- 
folk County,  England),  and  came  to  New  England  in 
1G3.5,  going  first  to  Ipswich  and.  in  the  same  year  to 
Newbury,  with  Rev.  Thomas  Parker  and  his  com- 
pany. He  owned  a  farm  in  Newbury  as  late  as  1650, 
and  after  his  death,  his  widow  moved  back  to  Ipswich, 
where  she  died.  Mr.  White  settled  on  what  is  now 
Mill  street,  on  land  still  owned  by  hia  descendants, 
who  have  been  very  numerous.  He  became  a  large 
landholder.  He  had  one  son,  John,  who  died  before 
him,  leaving  a  son  John,  who  married  Lydia  Oilman, 
of  Exeter.  They  had  sis  sons  and  six  daughters, 
whose  progeny  has  been  "  exceedingly  numerous." 
In  that  generation  there  were  three  marriages  with 
the  Phillips  family,  of  Andover.  Some  of  the  descen- 
dants of  John  and  Lydia  White  have  been  among 
the  wealthiest,  as  well  as  the  most  enterprising  and 
influential  townsmen. 

William  White  died  September  28,  1690.  He  was 
a  steady  citizen  and  a  zealous  church  member.  His 
property  was  inventoried  at  five  hundred  and 
eight  pounds,  ten  shillings  and   he  bequeathed  the 


odd  ten  shillings,  by  will,  to  "  Mr.  Ward,  my  teacher 
in  Haverhill." 

Thomas  Davis,  whose  mark  is  aflixed  to  tlie  deed, 
was  a  sawyer,  (rom  Marlborough,  England,  and  mar- 
ried before  emigrating.  He  is  sujiposcd  to  have  been  a 
brother  of  James  Davis,  one  of  the  first  company  of 
settlers.  He  came  to  Newbury  in  1641,  and  to  Hav- 
erhill early  in  the  spring  of  1642.  As  early  as  1720 
there  were  nineteen  families  of  that  name  in  Haver- 
hill. 


CHAPTER  C  LIl. 
HAWEmULL— (Continued). 

BuiJdint;  of  the  Town. 

The  colony  was  divided  into  four  counties,  May  10, 
1643.  They  were  Essex,  Middlesex,  Suffolk  and  Nor- 
folk. To  Norfolk  were  assigned  the  towns  of  Haver- 
hill, Salisbury,  Hampton,  Exeter,  Dover  and  Straw- 
berry Bank  (Portsmouth).  The  courts  were  holden 
alternately  at  Salisbury  and  Hampton.  There  was 
probably  no  reason  why  the  so-called  incorporation 
of  the  town  should  not  have  taken  place  at  once. 
But  it  probably  chanced  that  the  settlers  did  not 
want  anything  from  the  General  Court  immediately. 
They  were  all  busy  in  breaking  up  their  lands  and 
making  their  houses.  Nobody  was  anxious  to  go  as 
a  deputy,  and,  in  fact,  none  was  sent  till  several 
years  after. 

Haverhill  remained  in  Norfolk  county  until  New 
Hampshire  was  separated  from  Massachusetts,  in 
1680,  when  Haverhill  and  Salisbury  were  assigned  to 
Essex  county,  and  Norfolk  county  ceased  to  exist. 
The  present  county  of  Norfolk  was  incorporated  in 
1793. 

Mirick  says,  "  the  first  lawful  town  meeting  was 
holden  this  year  (1643)."  But,  doubtless,  meetings 
had  been  held  before  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
and  business  certainly  had  been  transacted.  Now 
there  was,  perhaps,  a  little  time  to  take  breath, 
and  it  seemed  proper  that  affairs  should  be  conducted 
with  a  little  more  formality.  So  a  clerk  was  chosen, 
a  record  book  provided,  and  minutes  of  the  doings 
were  made.  The  General  Court  had  passed  a  law, 
also,  requiring  a  record  of  births,  marriages  and 
deaths  to  be  regularly  kept  in  each  town. 

Richard  Littlehale  was  chosen  "town  recorder" 
and  "  clerk  of  the  writs," — a  court  established  in 
towns  to  try  "small  causes,"  where  the  amountat  issue 
did  not  exceed  forty  shillings.  By  an  act  passed  in 
1638,  the  General  Court  was,  from  time  to  time,  to 
appoint  in  each  town  in  which  there  should  be  no 
resident  magistrate,  three  persons  as  commissioners 
of  small  causes,  two  of  them  to  constitute  a  quorum. 
The  General  Court  appointed  annually,  in  each  town, 
a  clerk  of  the  writs,  who  was  authorized  to  grant 
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attachments  and  summonses,  take  replevin  bonds,  and 
issue  summonses  for  witnesses.  Single  magistrates 
and  commissioners  of  small  causes,  or  town  courts, 
were  invested  with  substantially  the  same  powers  as 
a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  selection  of  Richard 
Littlehale  as  clerk  of  the  writs  had  probably  no  other 
effect  than  to  designate  him  as  a  suitable  person  to 
receive  the  appointment  from  the  General  Court.  It 
was,  in  all  likelihood,  the  custom  to  appoint  the  town 
clerk  also  as  such  officer. 

The  date  of  the  first  meeting  recorded  is  November 
(i,  1643,  and  the  first  vote  passed  was  to  prevent  un- 
necessary destruction  of  timber. — "  Voted,  that  no 
man  shall  fall  or  cause  to  be  fallen  any  timber  upon 
the  common  but  what  he  shall  make  use  of  within 
nine  months  next  after  it  is  fallen,  or  otherwise  it  is 
and  shall  be  forfeited."  At  the  same  meeting  they 
passed  a  vote  of  great  importance. — "That  there 
shall  be  three  hundred  acres  laid  out  for  house  lots, 
and  no  more ;  and  that  he  that  was  worth  two  hun- 
dred pounds  should  have  twenty  acres  to  his  house- 
lot,  and  none  to  exceed  that  number ;  and  so  every 
one  uniler  that  sura  to  have  acres  proportionable  for 
his  house-lot,  together  with  meadow  and  common 
and  planting-ground,  proportionably."  This  land 
was  called  an  "accommodation  grant,"  and  this  vote 
was  the  foundation  of  the  land  system  of  the  town — 
the  key  to  the  manner  in  which  the  great  tract  of 
land  .acquired  under  the  deed  from  the  Indians  was 
ultimately  all  parcelled  out  among  their  white  assigns 
and  successors.  As  has  been  intimated,  neither  Pas- 
saquo  nor  Saggahew  nor  any  other  Indian  ever  dis- 
puted the  validity  of  the  Indian  deed;  and  there 
appears,  too,  absolutely  no  room  for  any  sentimental 
regret  or  scruple  on  their  behalf 

At  a  town-meeting  holden  the  6th  of  the  following 
February,  it  wiis  voted  "  that  all  landholders  shall 
pay  all  publique  rates,  according  to  their  number  of 
acres  that  they  hold  to  their  house-lots;  and  if  any 
man  shall  buy  one  acre  of  meadow,  one  acre  and  a 
half  of  planting  ground,  or  one  acre  of  commonage 
to  his  house-lot,  he  shall  pay  proportionably  for  every 
acre  of  commonage  with  the  house-lot."  The  theory 
of  ownership  and  distribution  of  lands  was  appar- 
ently the  following:  — 

The  townsmen  of  1643  h.ad,  by  foresight,  energy 
and  influence,  obtained  leave  of  the  General  Court  to 
begin  a  plantation  in  a  most  desirable  location, 
They  had  fairly  |)urchased  of  the  Indians  a  very  large 
tract  of  territory.  They  held  it  legally  and  equitably, 
subject  to  the  demands  of  the  general  government  for 
the  common  weal,  and  the  adjustment  of  bounds  be- 
tween them  and  their  neighbors  by  competent  au- 
thority. It  was  their  property.  They  were  the  propri- 
etors. They  could  divide  it  at  such  times  and  in  such 
proportions  as  they  saw  fit.  Such  parts  of  it  as  were 
allotted  to  any  particular  one  of  them,  he  and  Ills  heirs 
and  assigns  would  thereafter  own  in  severalty.  In 
other  words,  the  persons  then  here  were  "  ye  inhabit- 


ants of  Pentuckett,"  to  whom  the  Indians  had  sold. 
They  had  not  bought  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  persons 
who  might  flock  to  Pentuckett  to  profit  by  the  ad- 
vantageous grant  they  had  obtained.  If  they  chose, 
however,  they  could  admit  any  person  to  their  a.ssoci- 
ation  and  a  partici])ation  in  its  privileges.  And  it 
must  be  said,  that  the  logic  of  the  early  settlers  seems 
substantially  to  have  prevailed.  There  came  a  time 
when  their  heirs  and  assigns  assumed  to  be  owners  of 
all  the  lands  remaining  undivided,  and,  although 
fiercely  opposed,  maintained  their  claim  with  ulti- 
mate sut.-ce3s.  They  held  "  proprietors  ''  meetings, 
had  their  clerk  and  moderator,  kept  records,  made 
grants,  carried  on  successful  litigation,  and  had  their 
own  way.     Then  the  organization  quietly  died  out. 

The  allotments  of  1643  were  evidently  based  upon 
notions  like  the  following.  The  settlers  were  few  in 
number,  they  were  in  the  wilderness.  They  had  no  im- 
mediate apprehension  from  the  Indians,  as  has  been 
seen.  But  they  could  not  forget  the  terrors  of  the 
Pequot  war,  then  recent.  Their  first  necessity  was  to 
remain  together,  for  mutual  convenience,  succor  and 
sup|)ort.  This  was  probably  also  their  first  impulse 
and  instinct.  Thus  only  could  they  all  enjoy  the 
ministrations  of  the  word  from  their  teacher,  Mr. 
Ward.  Their  "  house  lotts,"  therefore,  must  be  near 
each  other,  in  a  compact  body.  And  the  most  natural 
place  for  the  village,  was,  of  course,  the  bank  of  the 
river.  There  they  had  landed.  They  had  doubtless 
brought  their  scanty  household  goods  up  the  stream 
in  such  a  "great  |iinnace  "  as  Giles  Firmin  had  writ- 
ten Governor  Winthrop  about.  By  the  river  must  be 
at  first  their  infrequent  communication  with  the  great 
world  of  the  older  settlements. 

Three  hundred  acres  were  accordingly  laid  off  for 
the  home  lots,  along  and  back  from  the  river  bank. 
But  the  immediate  margin  of  the  river  was  reserved 
for  the  present.  The  houses  faced  the  river.  The 
highway  ran  in  front  of  them.  The  nearest  body  of 
fresh  water  was  the  pond,  which  soon  became  known 
as  .Vyer's,  afterward  Plug,  pond.  Its  outlet  was  a 
brook  which  ran  southwardly  to  the  river,  entering  it 
at  a  point  where  was  the  landing  and  where  the  little 
hamlet  began  to  be.  The  first  grist-mill  was  undoubt- 
edly on  that  stream,  and  it  was  then  and  always  after 
known  as  "  Mill  Brook,"  till  it  ceased  to  be.  Up 
to  1860  and  later,  it  continued  to  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  mill  brook  came  to  he  the  centre  of  the  little 
village.  The  land  about  the  lower  course  of  the  brook 
was  reserved  for  public  uses.  It  came  to  be  knowu  as 
the  "  Mill  Lot." 

When  lands  were  laid  out  afterwards,  the  Mill  Lot 
had  its  share  in  the  apportionment.  The  Mill  Lot 
was  the  ground  now  occupied  by  Linnwood  and  Pen- 
tucket  cemetery  and  the  tract  between  Pentucket 
cemetery  and  Mill  Street,  which  was  granted  out 
of  the  original  Mill  Lot.  The  houses  grew  up 
about  the  Mill  Lot;  the  settlers  worshipped  in  private 
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liiiusi.'.-*,  (Jmibtlo.ss,  in  bail  wcallier,  but  in  pleasaiu, 
they  mot  utider  the  branches  of  a  great  iree  which 
stood,  probably,  upon  the  Mill  Lot.  The  dead  were 
buried  there  in  all  probability,  almost  or  quite  from 
the  very  beginning. 

The  first  settlonient  was,  tlierofore,  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  present  Water  Street.  That,  in  fact,  was  the 
town  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  Furtuiiately,  a 
tract  was  reserved  for  public  uses,  substantially  if  not 
formally,  from  the  site  of  what  is  now  Haverhill 
Bridge,  to  the  site  of  what  is  now  Winter  Street 
Bridge,  over  Little  liiver.  Thus  they  had  a  public 
reservation,  and  an  irregular  row  of  scattered  houses 
on  Water  Street.  The  sixteen  acres  allotted  Mr.  Ward 
for  a  home  lot  in  1(542  were  below  the  Mill  Lot. 

February  27,  l(i43,  it  was  "  voted  that  Job  Clements 
shall  have  a  parcel  of  ground,  not  exceeding  one 
quarter  of  an  acre  at  the  Mill  Brooke,  being  bounded 
forth  by  the  Free-men  to  sett  him  up  a  tann-house 
and  tann-fatts  upon,  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever,'' 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  a  corn-mill  was  already 
built  there.  .V  tannery,  like  the  corn-mill,  always 
stood  there  afterwards.  Job  Clements  was  the  first 
tanner  in  the  town,  and  his  tannery  was  near  the 
mouth  of  the  brook. 

It  had  been  thought  prudeii!  that  only  three  hundred 
acres  should  be  appropriated,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
house  lots,  of  which  no  man  was  to  have  more  than 
twenty  acres,  nor  any  man  to  have  so  much  unless  he 
was  worth  two  hundred  pounds.  Two  hundred  pounds 
estate,  then,  receiving  twenty  acres,  those  of  less  es- 
tate were  to  receive  proportionately.  The  gardens,  if 
any,  were  doubtless  expected  to  be  at  the  home  lots. 
But  the  best  land  may  not  have  been  at  the  house  lots 
and  though  there  might  be  gardens  cultivated  by 
the  women,  and  by  men  in  leisure  hours,  the  great 
stress  and  labor  of  the  little  community  was  to  be  di- 
rected to  agriculture  and  cattle  raising.  The  pioneers 
probably  brought  some  cattle  with  them,  at  all  events 
there  were  some  here,  which  speedily  multiplied, 
alter  their  kind.  There  must,  therefore,  be  planting 
ground  and  pasture.  Where  should  these  be  laid  out 
to  best  advantage? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Indians  in  some  localities, 
used  to  burn  the  grass  in  the  autumn  that  the  deer 
might  not  hide  in  it  from  the. hunter  in  the  spring. 
The  trees  in  such  spots,  were  originally  scanty  or  kill- 
ed by  the  Indian  fires.  There  the  grass  grew  lush 
and  strong,  a  treasure  much  prized  by  the  pioneers. 
They  cut  and  stacked  it  in  the  proper  season,  hauling 
it  home  mostly  in  the  winter  when  the  snow  lay  deep 
on  the  ground.  These  were  the  "  meadows."  They 
lay  along  what  was  afterwards  known  as  East 
Meadow  River  in  the  East  Parish  ;  the  "  Pond  Mea- 
dow," in  the  region  of  Lake  Kenoza  ;  "  Hawkes  Mea- 
dow," in  the  West  Parish  ;  "  Creek  Meadow  "  ;  the 
Spicket  or  "  Spiggott "  meadows  in  what  are  now 
Methuen  and  Salem,  N.  H.,  and  in  other  i)arts  of 
the  town. 
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Tlie  early  jilaiiiiug  grounds  were  m  the  "(ireat 
Plain"  or  "The  Plain,"  below  the  village,  and  up 
the  "Great  River,"  the  .Alerrinjack. 

For  pasturage  was  taken  the  land  of  inferior  qual- 
ity, and  partly  covered  with  trees  and  bushes.  This 
was  commonage.  Then  there  were  lands  densely 
covered  with  timber.  That  its  value  was  appreciated 
from  the  first  can  be  un<lerstood  from  the  vote  adopt- 
ed November,  1(J43,  and  many  subsequent  of  similar 
character.  Doubtless  the  destruction  of  timber  was 
nevertheless,  great  and  wanton. 

There  wiis  laud  enough  and  for  all ;  the  great  diffi- 
culty was  in  its  distribution.  No  man  had  a  (arm  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  now  understood.  He  had  a 
house  and  garden  in  one  place,  planting-grounds  for 
culture  elsewhere,  meadows  in  still  other  spots,  and 
commonage  everywhere.  To  illustrate  the  way  in 
wdiich  the  land  was  first  distributed,  we  will  take  the 
example  selected  by  Chase  in  his  History  of  Haver- 
hill, a  copy  from  the  town  records: 

"  1659,  Dauiel  Ladd's  accommodations.  Six  acres 
of  accommodations.  Four  acres  to  his  house  lot, 
more  or  less  ;  Robert  Clements'  bounding  on  the  east, 
and  Henry  Savage  on  the  west.  Five  acres  in  the 
plain  :  William  White  on  the  eait  and  John  Williams 
on  the  north ;  nine  acres  up  the  Great  River,  Thomas 
Ayers  on  the  east  and  George  Browne  on  the  west. 
Four  acres  of  meadow  in  the  east  meadow,  more  or 
less :  Joseph  Peasly  on  the  south  and  George  Browne 
on  the  north  ;  one  acre  and  a  half  of  meadow  in  the 
pond  meadow  :  James  Davis,  Sen.  on  the  south  and 
Robert  Clement,  Jun.,  on  the  north.  One  acre  of 
meadow  at  Hawkes  meadow  :  John  Davis  on  the 
.south  and  Thomas  Whittier  on  the  north," 

"  Daniel  Ladd's  2d  division  containing  27  acres  of 
upland,  be  it  more  or  less;  with  sixteen  acres  of  ox- 
common  and  a  half,  bounded  by  George  Corley  and 
John  Hutchins  on  the  west ;  by  a  black  oak,  a  white 
oak,  a  red  oak  and  a  walnut  on  the  south  ;  by  a  wal- 
nut and  a  white  oak  on  the  east ;  by  two  white  oaks 
and  an  ash  on  the  north.  Three  acres  of  meadow 
lying  on  Spicket  River,  bounded  by  Thomas  D.tvis  on 
the  south  and  Robert  Clements  on  the  north,  and 
one  spot  of  meadow  at  Primrose  Swamp,  and  another 
spot  at  the  east  meadow,  at  the  head  of  the  meadow 
th.at  was  John  Davis's  adjoining  to  his  own.  For  the 
land  that  was  taken  oflT  Daniel  Ladd's  3d  division, 
we  added  a  [liece  on  the  north  side  of  the  highway, 
round  the  meadow  that  was  Goodman  Hale's  bounded 
by  the  highway  and  Merries  Creek.  Third  division 
of  meadow  containing  three  acres,  be  it  more  or  less, 
hounded  by  John  Page  on  the  south,  a  pine  on  the 
east,  his  own  uplands  on  the  west,  and  uplands  on 
the  north  of  the  said  meadow  lying  in  Mistake 
Meadow." 

"Daniel  Ladd  doubtless  found  farming  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  what  most  farmers  of  the  present 
day  find  it.  His  house-lot  was  in  the  village  ;  his 
planting  ground  in  two  places, — a  part  of  it  in  'the 
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plain  '  from  one  to  two  miles  east  of  the  village,  and 
the  other  part  '  up  the  great  river,'  at  least  as  tar 
on  the  west  of  the  village,  while  his  meadow  lands 
were  in  seven  lots  and  as  many  distinct  meadowf. 
East  Meadows  was  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town, 
three  miles  from  his  home-lot,  while  Spicket  Meadow 
was  at  least  eight  miles  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Pond  Meadow  was  two  miles  northeast;  Hawkes' 
Meadow  some  three  miles  west ;  Primrose  Swamp  two 
miles  northwest,  and  Mistake  Meadow  somewhere  in 
the  westerly  part  of  the  town." 

Daniel  Ladd  liad  a  home  lot  of  four  acres,  "more 
or  less."  It  would  appear  that  he  should  have  had 
six.  As  much  as  his  house-lot  fell  short  of  "  si.x  acres 
of  accommodations,'"  was  made  up  to  him  elsewhere 
in  quantity  or  quality,  it  may  be  supposed.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  he  had  in  all  forty-one  acres  of  upland  or 
planting  ground,  "  more  or  less:"  twelve  acres  and  a 
half  of  meadow,  "a  piece  "  and  two  "  spots  "  of  the 
same,  sixteen  acres  and  a  half  of  ox-common — in  all 
and  of  all  kinds,  seventy-four  acres,  with  certain 
remnants  thrown  in. 

Daniel  Ladd  was  one  of  the  twelve  pioneers  of 
11)40,  had  children  and  died  in  llJ93. 

As  we  have  seen,  lands  were  divided  according  to 
estate,  except  that  no  account  was  made  of  any  estate 
over  £200.  After  the  assignment  of  land,  taxes  were 
levied  at  first  according  to  the  amount  of  land  each 
man  had.  If  he  purchased  meadow,  planting-ground 
or  commonage,  he  should  pay  ]iroportionally.  The 
right  of  purchase  and  sale  seems  to  have  been  always 
recognized;  but  at  least  in  the  beginning,  the  town 
undertook  to  exercise  some  supervision  over  such 
transactions,  probably  to  make  sure  as  far  as  possible 
that  unworthy  and  unsuitable  persons  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  their  association.  Thus  at  the  meeting 
of  April  1(),  1049,  "  it  was  acknowledged  by  John 
Robinson  that  Daniel  Lad  had  bought  six  acres  of 
accommodation  of  him  which  the  town  granted  him, 
approved  on  by  the  Selectmen." 

It  was  not  till  10.")0  that  the  valuation  of  each  man's 
property,  under  the  vote  of  November  6,  1()43,  was 
entered  in  the  town  records.  It  is  inserted  here  for 
the  sake  of  convenience.  It  professes  to  give  the 
names  of  those  to  whom  land  had  previously  been 
allotted.  It  is  valuable  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  there  arc 
some  obvious  omissions,  and  neither  dates  nor  valua- 
tion should  be  taken  jis  more  than  ai)proximately 
correct. 


liUI.  .I«hn  Kiivor 

1*V41.  .lohii   I{t)binSs>n 

11,12.  John  Wnnl £80 

If.l'i.  ThHtraiii  Colllu 

11.12.   IIukIi  .sli.rmlt 60 

ll-,42.   WiMiuin  While ,'>» 

Ifil'.!,  Thutiiu  Lluvin 

)rA'i.  .Juhii  Wlllliiiiiji 80 

liVU.  Ahmhiilii  TykT GO 

li.l:<.  Ilkhnid  LitllnhaU 40 

1M4.   ilunry  Suvagv 

II  U.  Job  Clement 


lOiri.  ('hritttuplivr  llntwle 

low.  Daniel  HenJrick £120 

1646.  Henry  I'alnier IJO 

lti4.'>.  George  Corliss 

10411,  TboMiaa  Hale 

Ki-IO.  James  Davis 200 

IC-lfl.  John  Aycr 100 

1040.  Daniel  iMd 40 

1040.  Jos<-pb  Peeaeley 

1040.  John  Davis 

IMO.  Thonnis  Davis 100 

1040.  Tlioniiis  Davil 100 


1040.  Jsnies  Fisk 

1040.  William  Butler 

1046.  llailholoniew   Heath...  £140 

1047.  Samuel  llile 40 

llHK.  Thomas  l.iaftfrth 

1048.  John  Ealcn SO 

1048.  Tholnlis   Whittier 80 

104f».  George  Ooliiwin 

1019.  Goodman     Moiee    and 

three  wins 

1040.  .\bnihara  .Morrill 


1649.  Christopher  Lawson 

1(S49.  RichanI  Omsby £70 

liH9.  Wni.  Iloldridge 

lOoO.  ItolertAyer 40 

1050.  John  Ayer,  Jr 80 

10.10.  ThoMiiis  A.ver 

1050.  John  Chenarie 

George  Urown 80 

John  Hoit 

Goodman  Hale 


The  following  table  contains  the  valuation  of  those 
to  whom  house-lots  had  been  laid  out  at  difl'erent 
times,  but  whose  names  do  not  appear  in  the  it  cords 
previous  to  1050.  Some  of  them  it  will  be  seen  were 
among  the  first  settlers  ; 


Robert  Clement,  Sr £50 

John  Clement 3') 

Malthiiw  Button 00 

Steven  Kent 2(XI 

James  Davis,  Jr fio 

Peter  Ayer 60 

Itichanl  Singletary on 

John  Huckins 48  t 


Thoniua  Eaton £40 

Edward  (.'larke 40 

Robert  Swat aO 

John  Haseltine 40 

John  .Tobnson 90 

John  Carletun 90 

Joseph  John;)  rn ft') 

John  rage,  Jr 40 


Names  against  which  no  amoiiiii  is  placed,  are 
those  of  persons  a-s  to  whom  no  record  has  been  found 
of  a  house-lot  being  laid  out  to  them.  Some  of  them, 
no  doubt,  purchased  the  right  of  others  to  lands. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  clerks  were  often  negli- 
gent and  did  not  realize  how  eagerly  their  work 
would  be  scanned  in  two  or  three  hundred  years. 
Sergeant  Abraham  Palmer  was  town  clerk  of  Charles- 
town  in  1038  and  began  to  compile  the  "  Book  of 
Possessions,"  which  was  continued  to  1802.  The  out- 
come was  Wyman's  "  Genealogies  and  estates  of 
Charlestown,"  the  fruit  of  nearly  forty  years  applica- 
tion to  the  subject,  published  in  1879,  the  year  after 
the  author's  death.  It  is  a  work  which  is  supposed  to 
account  for  every  inch  of  land  upon  that  historic 
peninsula.  The  digression  by  which  reference  is 
made  to  it  here,  will  bo  pardoned  through  the  hope 
that  this  mention  will  fire  some  young  antiijuariansof 
Haverhill  to  emulation,  who  will  not  be  discouraged 
by  Mr.  Wyman's  premature  decease.  He  certainly 
will  not  be  if  he  is  prepared  to  devote  forty  years  to 
such  a  task  !  Such  laliors,  indeed,  appeal  to  the  en- 
thusi.ism  of  but  a  small  class  of  persons;  but,  they  are 
none  the  less  admirable  and  useful. 

It  would  appear  from  a  vote  of  October  29,  1046, 
that  the  sixteen  acres  laid  out  to  Mr.  Ward,  in  1642, 
was  a  part  of  the  three  hundred  intended  for  house- 
lots.  "  Voted  by  all  the  freeholders  at  a  lawful  town- 
meeting,  that  Mr.  Ward,  our  teacher's  land,  shall  be 
rate  free  for  his  ministry  during  his  life,  if  he  con- 
tinue minister  to  the  plantation,  provided  he  use  it 
himself,  but  if  he  sell,  let  or  set  any  of  it  to  hire,  it 
shall  i^ay  rates  proportionably  with  our  own ;  and 
that  forty  pounds  per  annum  shall  Ite  ptiid  iiim  by 
the  remainder  of  the  three  hundred  acres  for  his 
ministry.'' 

Edward  Johnson,  the  chief  founder  of  Woburn,  in. 
his  "Wonder  Working  Providence  of  Zion's  I^aviour 
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ill  New  Knjihiiul,  "  w  rcito  :  " 'I'lu'  town  of  IlavirliiU 
was  Iniill  imicli  about  this  tiiiu',  lyiiiir  higlior  up  than 
Salisbury  uiioii  tho  fair  and  large  river  of  Morrimne ; 
the  people  are  wholly  bent  to  improve  their  labor  in 
tilling  the  earth  and  keeping  of  cattel,  whose  yearly 
increase  encourages  them  to  spend  their  days  in  these 
remote  parts.  The  constant  penetrating  further  into 
this  wilderness  hath  caused  the  wild  and  uncouth 
woods  to  be  filled  with  iVeijucnted  ways,  and  the  large 
rivers  to  be  overlaid  with  bridges  passable  both  for 
horse  and  foot ;  this  town  is  of  a  large  extent,  sup- 
posed to  be  ten  miles  in  length,  there  being  an  over- 
weening desire  in  most  men  for  meadow-land,  which 
hath  caused  nu\ny  towns  to  grasp  more  into  their 
hands  than  they  could  afterwards  possibly  holil  ;  the 
people  are  laborers  in  gaining  the  goods  of  this  life, 
yet  they  are  not  unmindful  also  of  the  chief  end  of 
their  coming  hither ;  namely,  to  be  made  partakers  of 
the  blessed  ordinances  of  Christ,  that  their  souls 
might  be  refreshed  by  the  continued  income  of  his 
rich  grace,  to  which  end  they  gathered  into  a  church- 
body  and  called  to  oftice  the  reverend  Sir.  Ward,  son 
to  the  former  named  Mr.  Ward,  of  Ipswich. 

"  With  mind  resulveii,  run  out  tliy  race  nt  length. 

Young  Ward,  begin,  wlicreaa  thy  father  left, — 
Left  hath  he  not,  but  breatllesTor  furtlier  strength  ; 

Nor  thou,  nor  he  are  yel  of  liupe  bereft. 
Fruit  of  thy  labor,  thou  shalt  see  so  nmcli. 

The  righteous  shall  hear  of  it  and  rejoice  ; 
When  Babel  falls  by  Christ's  almighty  touch 

All's  folk  .shall  praise  him  with  a  cheerful  voice. 
They  prosper  shall  that  Zion's building  mend. 

Then  Ward,  cease  not  with  toylo  the  stones  to  lay, 
For  great  is  he  thee  to  this  work  assigned. 

Whose  pleasure  is,  heav.'H's  Crown  shall  be  thy  pay." 

The  pioneer  of  Woburn  looked  upon  the  pioneers  c  t 
Haverhill  as  dwelling  in  the  wilderness;  ^et,  it  can- 
not but  excite  a  smile  to  read  of  the  "  frequented 
ways  •■'  and  "  large  rivers  overlaid  with  passable 
bridges."  For  many  years  the  ways  of  Haverhill 
were  nothing  but  paths,  perhaj)s  not  always  easy  to 
trace,  and  the  bridging  of  "Little  River"  taxed  its 
utmost  resource-!.  But  certainly  Haverhill  was  a 
frontier  town  and  an  outpost  of  civilization  for  many 
years. 

"To  raising  towns  and  churches  new  in  wilderness  they  waixh-r, 
First  Plymouth,  and  then  Salem  ne.xt,  we  placed  far  asunder  ; 
Woburn,  Wenbani,  liedding,  built  with  little  silver  mettle — 
AndoTer,  Ilaverhill,  Berris-Iiaiiks,  their  habitations  settl'e." 

Haverhill  is  named  in  Rev.  John  Eliot's  "  Descrip- 
tion of  Jsew  England,"  written  in  IGuO. 

Three  years  ago  (1884)  there  was  discovered  in  Eng- 
land the  "  Description  of  New  England,"  written 
about  1060,  by  Samuel  Maverick,  the  early  settler  of 
Noddle's  Island  or  East  Boston.  He  says  :  "Four 
leagues  up  this  river  (Merrimack)  is  Haverell,  a 
pretty  towne,  and  a  few  miles  higher  is  the  towne  of 
Andover — both  townes  subsist  by  husbandry. 

"  Seaven  miles  to  the  southard  of  Hampton  is  Merri- 
mack River,  on  the  mouth  of  which,  on  the  north 
side,  is  seated   a  large  towne  called  Salisbury,  and 


three  miles  above  it  a  village  called  Old  Salisbury, 
where  there  is  a  saw  mill  or  two.  The  commodities 
the  towne  affords  are  come,  cattle,  boards  and  |iipe 
staves." 

It  did  not  take  the  settlers  of  New  England  very 
long  to  find  out  what  they  had  accessible  for  foreign 
commerce.  There  was  fish,  there  was  lumber.  Both 
commodities  were  in  demand  in  the  West  Indies. 
Fish  could  be  sold  ;it  a  profit  in  the  Catholic  coun- 
tries of  Southern  Europe.  lt>43  was  a  year  of  famine, 
but,  wrote  Winthrop,  "  the  merchants  had  great 
success  in  the  sale  of  their  pipe-staves  and  fish.  The 
'  Trial,'  of  Boston,  made  a  good  voyage,  which  en- 
couraged the  merchants  and  made  wine,  sugar  and 
cotton  very  plentiful  and  cheap."  Cotton  came  from 
Barbadoes.  Molasses  also  came  back  from  the  Wtst 
Indies  and  was  early  distilled  into  rum.  Of  that 
business,  in  after  days,  Haverhill  had  her  share.  The 
great  statesman,  Burke,  said  of  New  England  rum  : 
"  They  are  more  famous  for  the  ipuintity  and  cheap- 
ness than  for  the  excellency  of  their  rum." 

The  primeval  oaks  began  to  be  cut  down  and  hewn 
into  timber  or  rifted  for  staves,  which  were  shipped 
to  the  West  Indies  and  there  made  into  pipes.  Pipe- 
Stave  Hill,  in  West  Newbury,  by  its  name,  is  a  re- 
minder that  thiit  and  the  other  noble  hills  in  this 
vicinity  were  once  covered  with  great  trees  that  fell 
before  the  pioneer's  axe,  and  helped  create  the  infant 
commerce  of  the  Merrimack  Valley.  Hence,  the 
unavailing  care  with  which  the  early  settlers  of  this 
town  endeavored  to  protect  the  splendid  forests  they 
found  here,  consistent  with  a  well  regulated  use  for 
legitimate  and  open  trade. 

.January  18,  1645,  the  town  voted  "  that  every  in- 
habitant that  will,  may  make  upon  the  common,  for 
every  acre  of  house-lot  which  he  hath,  one  hundred  of 
pipe-staves  and  no  more ;  provided  he  fall  no  timber  lor 
the  sanre  within  two  miles  of  the  house-lots."  In  164ti, 
the  same  privilege  was  granted  ;  but  if  any  person 
felled  more  trees  than  his  proportion  or  within  the 
prescribed  limits,  he  should  pay  five  shillings,  for 
the  use  of  the  town,  for  each  offense.  This  vote  would 
have  given  several  persons  the  opportunity  to  prepare 
about  two  thousand  staves  in  each  of  the  years. 

March  3,  1648,  it  was  "  voted  that  all  men  shall 
have  liberty  to  fell  or  let  stand  any  tree  or  trees  which 
standeth  at  the  end  of  his  lot,  next  the  street  or 
great  river ;  and  if  any  man  shall  fell  any  such  tree 
unto  whom  it  doth  not  belong,  he  shall  pay  for  every 
tree  five  shillings,  to  be  paid  unto  him  at  the  end  of 
whose  lot  it  did  grow."  This  was  on  Water  Street, 
where  the  house  lots  had  been  laid  out.  It  is  quite 
probable  the  pioneers  did  not  expect  to  have  any 
buildings  on  the  water  side.  No  grants  of  land  were 
made  on  the  south  side  of  the  highway  for  a  long 
time. 

In  afte'  years  votes  were  frequently  ji.issed  for  the 
preservation  of  timber.  Thus,  in  1608,  a  fine  of  ten 
shillings  was  imposed  upon  any  person   who  should 
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tell  a  wliitf,  red  or  black  oak-tree,  "  williiii  the  town's 
limits,  for  staves,  heading,  logs  for  boards,  or  any- 
thing else  for  transportation,  without  leave  from  the 
Selectmen  from  year  to  year."  But  so  much  depreda- 
tion continued  by  unauthorized  persons,  that  a  town- 
meeting  was  called  a  few  years  after,  (January  1, 
](;74)  expressly  to  consider  the  matter.  It  was  voted 
unanimously  that  timber  for  staves,  heading,  shi])- 
timber  or  frames  of  houses,  shouhl  not  be  transported 
out  of  the  town,  or  even  "brought  to  water-side."' 
At  the  ensuing  March  meeting  a  surveyor  of  boards 
and  culler  of  staves  were  chosen  for  the  first  time. 
James  Pecker  was  chosen  to  the  first,  and  Robert 
Clement  to  the  latter,  office.  These  precautious 
doubtless  h.'id  some  etlcct,  but  only  postponed  the 
evil  day.  The  American  forests  were  doomed,  and 
succeeding  generations  will  expend  much  time  and 
lab  ir  in  attempts  to  replace  them. 

At  the  town-meeting  of  March  14,  1045,  it  was 
voted  "that  every  inhabitant  may  keep  for  every  acre 
that  he  hath  to  his  house-lott,  cither  an  horse-beast, 
ox,  or  cow,  with  a  foale  or  calfe,  with  a  year  old,  a 
two  year  old  and  a  three  year  old,  until  they  shall  be 
of  the  age  of  three  years  and  a  halfe,  upon  the  com- 
mons appointed  by  the  greater  part  of  the  freemen, 
and  no  more."  This  vote  j>enuittcd  the  pasturage 
upon  the  public  lands  of  one  mature  animal,  with 
four  young  animals,  for  each  acre  of  house-lot.  Two 
or  three  persons,  then,  could  pasture  each  a  hundred 
creatures,  if  they  desired.  The  commons  was  then 
all  such  land  as  had  not  been  granted  to  any  indi- 
vidual. 

In  1G4-'),  there  were,  apparently,  thirty-two  land- 
holders in  the  town;  of  these,  twelve  had  come  in 
ltj40  ;  two  with  Mr.  Ward,  in  1641;  the  Clements, 
Coffin,  and  Thomas  Davis,  in  11)42,  or  earlier.  The 
names  of  the  others  were  Henry  Savage,  Daniel  Hen- 
<lrick,  William  Butler,  John  Ayer,  Sr.,  John  .Vyer,  Jr., 
Joseph  Peaseley,  tieorge  Corliss,  Nathaniel  Wier, 
James  Fiske,  Thomas  Hale,  James  Davis,  Jr.,  John 
Katon,  Bartholomew  Heath  and  John  Davis.  All 
but  Savage,  Butler,  the  Ayers,  Fisk  and  Eaton,  were 
from  Newbury. 

.lohn  Ayer  had  three  brothers  who  soon  joined 
the  settlement:  Robert,  Thomas  and  Peter.  The 
latter  settled  in  the  northwesterly  part  of  the  town, 
afterwards  the  West  Parish,  where  Ayer's  Village 
l)erpetuates  the  name.  The  others  settled  in  the 
vicinity  of  Plug  (long  called  Ayers)  Pond.  In  1832, 
Cai)tain  .lohn  Ayer,  2d,  was  already  of  the  sixth 
{generation  living  on  the  same  sj)ot.  The  Ayers  be- 
«rame  so  numerous  that  in  171)1  it  was  supposed 
nearly  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were 
of  that  family,  and  they  have  since  scattered  them- 
selves over  the  entire  Union.  They  were  "  a  fearless, 
ulhU'tic  race  of  men,"  mostly  farmers. 

Crcorge  Corliss  came  from  Kngland  to  Newbury 
about  l(i3!t,  being  then  about  twenly-two  years  old. 
He  wa-s  ^rom  County  Devon.     In  li!4'>,  he  married  at 


llavtrhill,  Joanna  Davis,  a  native  of  Wales.  This 
was  the  second  marriage  in  the  place.  The  name 
was  then  generally  spelled  Corle  or  Corley.  He  was 
enterprising,  and,  about  1(347,  built  a  log-house  on 
his  land,  about  three  miles  west  of  the  village,  on 
property  now  owned  by  Charles  Corliss,  his  des- 
cendant in  the  seventh  generation.  It  was  put  up  on 
a  sunny  knoll,  near  a  little  brook.  Traces  of  the 
cellar  are  still  visible.  Corliss  acquired  a  large  landed 
property.  He  owned,  it  is  said,  land  on  both  sides  of 
the  old  "Spicket  Path"  for  a  distance  of  more  than 
three  miles.  His  daughter  was  Mrs.  Mary  Neff, 
Hannah  Dustin's  nurse,  and  her  companion  in  the 
famous  cai)tivity.  Georjre  Corliss  died  October  19, 
11)86,  having  made  his  will  the  day  before. 

Joseph  I'easeley  (afterwards  Peaslee)  also  came 
from  England  to  Newbury,  where  he  was  made  a 
freeman  in  1642.  Many  of  his  descendants,  of  the 
same  name,  still  live  in  Haverhill  and  the  adjoining 
towns.  He  lived  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town, 
where  also  resided  his  only  son  Joseph  and  his 
grandson.  Colonel  Nathaniel  Peaslee,  a  merchant  and 
large  landholder,  for  many  years  very  influential  in 
town  affairs.  John  G.  Whittier  is  descended  from 
Joseph  Peasley,  who  was  also  an  ancestor  of  the 
Badgers  and  Cogswells  of  Haverhill  and  New  Hamj)- 
shire.  Among  his  descendants  have  been  a  chief 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  a 
Governor  of  New  Hami)shire,  representatives  in  Con- 
gress and  many  others  prominent  in  public  life. 

Joseph  Peasley  was,  in  certain  ways,  a  conspicuous 
man.     The  church  records  call   him  a  "  gifted  brotli- 
er,"  and  he  was  reputed   to  have  some  skill  in  the 
practice  of  medicine,  which  his  sou  Joseph  inherited, 
whom  Cha*e  calls  "a  ]>hysician."     The  difliculty  with 
Joseph  Peasley  was,  that  he  had  not  been  licensed 
either  to   preach  or  to  practice  medicine.     He  was 
very  fond  of  exercising  his  gifts  by  way  of  exhorta- 
tion, and   undertook  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  Salisbury  Newtown    (Amesbury)  as  a  lay- 
minister.     This  wa.s  not  accei)table  to  the  "  Standing 
Order."    The  ministers  were  always  jealous  of  their 
prerogatives  and   Pea.sley  was  a  thorn  in  their  side. 
He  was   regarded  as  a  nuisance,  although   his  most 
illustrious   descendant  speaks  of  him   as   a   "brave 
confessor." 
About  1654  Joseph   Peaseley  and  Thomas  Macy 
I  were   arrested   and   fined    for   preaching,    not   being 
I  ordained  ministers.     The  court  forbade  their  exhort- 
'  ing  any  more.     Lieutenant  Robert  Pike,  of  Salisbury, 
declared   that   "such   persons    as  did  act  in  making 
I  that  law,  did  break  their  oath   to  the  country,  for  it 
is  against   the   liberty  of  the  country,  both  civil  and 
I  ecclesiastical."     For  this  unguarded  expression,   he 
was  dislVanchised  by  the  General  Court  and   heavily 
lined.     At  the  next   May  court  a   petition  was  pre- 
I  scntcd  from  a   large  number  of  the  inhabitants  <lf 
I  Ham|)ton,  Salisbury,  Haverhill  and  Andovcr,   pray- 
ing  that   Pike's  sentence  might    be   remitted.     The 
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Robbert  Kres. 
George  (.loiiiB. 
Btirtlioloinew  Hetli. 
Edw.  Clarke. 
James  Davis,  Jr. 
Theophiliis  Sacbwell 
Tbo ;  Whittier. 
Tho  :  D.HV. 
Joseph  Davis. 
Peter  Ayre. 
Samuel  Gibl. 
Robbert  Swan." 


General  Court  was  oiilniged  that  "so  iiuiiiy  persons 
shoiiUI  combine  together  to  present  sueh  an  unjust 
and  unreasonable  rociuest,"  and  a|i|iiiinted  a  eoinniit- 
tee  to  call  the  petitioners  together  "and  require  a 
reason  of  their  very  unjust  request.'  At  the  next 
November  court  orders  were  issued  to  summon  six- 
teen of  the  petitioners  to  give  bonds  in  the  sum  of 
ten  pounds  each  to  appear  and  answer  for  their 
ortense  before  the  County  Court.  Says  Chase,  "  None 
of  the  Haverhill  signers  were  included  in  tho  order. 
They  had  acknowledged  (heir  offence."  Three  years 
afterward  Pike  "humbly  desired  the  court,  his  fine 
being  paid,  to  release  him  from  the  other  |>art  of  his 
sentence,"  which  it  was  pleased  to  do.  Cha«e  nat- 
urally remarks,  "The  whole  case  is  an  instructive 
one."  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Haver- 
hill signers  to  the  original  petition  in  behalf  of 
Pike: 

*'  llAVtUIIILL. 

"  JaDies  Davis.  Juhii  lleth. 

Joseph  Peaely.  Job  Clements. 

Trislran  Cofflu.  Abraham  Tvler. 

Petpr  Coffin.  John  Williams. 

JuhD  Davis.  John  Williams. 

John  l-^atoN.  Thomas  Davis. 

Thom-T^  Katoii.  Job  :  Eyeres. 

Robert  cb-ment.-i.  .lames  Ffiske. 

Thomas  Belforo.  Dan  ;  HoiidriCU. 

John  Webster.  Stephen  lient. 

George  Brown.  Kichanl  Singltary. 

Ephniim  tlavis.  Henry  Palmer. 
Bichard  Litllehale. 

A  few  of  these  names  have  disappeared  from  the 
town,  although  descendants  of  all  the  signers  may  be 
here,  bearing  other  names.  It  will  be  observed  that 
some  of  the  signers  were  among  the  most  influential 
and  substantial  of  the  people,  and  probably  all  were 
respectable.  The  three  brothers  (presumably)  Ayir, 
all  spell  their  name  differently,  and  neither  spells  it 
as  is  now  habitually  done.  The  "gifted  "  Peasley  is 
himself  one  of  the  signers.  He  may  have  been  nf> 
more  inclined  to  martyrdom  than  his  neighbors. 

This  list  is  as  remarkable,  for  the  names  it  does 
not,  as  for  those  it  does  contain.  Some  of  the  towns- 
men, whose  names  are  absent,  were  devoted  friends 
of  the  "Standing  Order."  It  is  probably  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  most  influential  one  of  all 
would  not  have  signed  the  petition  if  he  had  been 
asked,  Jlinister  Ward.  It  would  be  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  a  priest  would  go  against  the  prestige  of  his 
own  anointment.  Besides,  such  proceedings  were 
accounted  disorderly.  Massachusetts  was  hardly 
ready  for  exhorters  when  Whitefield  came,  nearly 
one  hundred  years  later. 

Joseph  Peasely  is  accounted  the  first  Quaker  of 
Haverhill.  His  son,  .loseph,  was  a  (Quaker,  as  were, 
at  least,  one  branch  of  the  Whittiers,  descended  from 
him.  When  the  second  meeting-house  was  accepted 
by  the  town— October  24,  1699—"  Joseph  Peaseley, 
&c.,  moving  that  the  Town  would  allow  him  &  others 
to  meet  at  the  new  meeting-house  for  and  in  iheir 
way  of  worship;  which  is  accounteil  to  be  for  Quak- 


ers: it  was  read  and  refused  to  be  voted  uiioii." 
Very  likely  tlu're  was  some  contemptuous  laughter  as 
the  significance  of  the  motion  came  to  be  undcrstotid 
ill  the  town-meeting:  but  it  is  pleasant  to  add  that, 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  active  persecution  or  molesta- 
tion of  the  Quakers  in  Haverhill. 

It  is  possible  the  elder  Peasely  may  have  been  what 
in  more  modern  phrase  would  have  been  called  a 
"  conic-outer,"  rather  than  a  (Quaker.  He  died  in 
llJliO-fil.  His  son,  born  in  Haverhill  in  1040,  died  in 
1723.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  first  Joseph  must  bear 
the  odium  of  the  following  transaction,  recorded  by 
Mirick  under  the  date  of  1658  : — "Joseph  Peasly  was 
fined  40s.  by  the  Court,  for  beating  Peter  Brown,  and 
20s.  for  abusing  Timothy  Swan — all  to  be  paid  in 
'  corne.'  "  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the 
poetic  phrasing  of  the  transaction,  given  by  Mirick, 
was  the  effusion  of  a  Quaker  poet  of  the  lineage  of 
Joseph  Peasely. 

Thomas  Whittier  came  to  Haverhill  from  Newbury 
about  164(),  bringing  a  swarm  of  bees  which  had  been 
given  him  by  the  will  of  Henry  Rolfe,  of  that  place, 
who  called  them  his  "  best  swarm." 

Job  Clement  was  made  a  freeman  at  Ipswich  Court 
January  30,  1647,  and  sworn  constable  for  Haverhill. 
He  is  regarded  as  the  first.  Richard  Littlehale,  whi> 
was  town  clerk,  was  also  made  sexton,  though  as  yet 
there  was  no  meeting-house.  In  1646  the  town  voted 
that  "  Richard  Littlehale  should  beat  the  drum  ou 
the  Lord's  Day  morning  and  evening,  and  on  lecture 
days,  for  wliich  and  also  for  writing  public  orders,  he 
is  to  have  30  shillings  ;  he  is  also  to  beat  the  drum  for 
town  meetings."  This  was  of  course  to  call  the  peo- 
ple together:  but  in  1652,  the  town  voted  "that 
Abraham  Tyler  shall  blow  his  horn  in  the  most  con- 
venient place,  every  Lord's  day,  about  half  an  hour 
before  the  meeting  begins,  and  also  on  lecture  days, 
for  which  he  is  to  have  one  peck  of  corn  of  every 
family  for  the  year  ensuing."  In  165.3,  they  reverted 
to  the  first  practice  and  directed  Edward  Clark  to 
beat  the  drum  on  the  "  Lord's  days  and  lecture  days." 
These  incidents  allured  the  early  historians  of  Hav- 
erhill into  a  mild  jocoseness. 

In  1645,  there  were  fourteen  church  members  in 
Haverhill — eight  males  and  six  females — to  whom 
Mr.  Ward  had  ministered  for  several  years,  and  they 
were  anxious  to  be  recognized  as  a  church,  and  that 
he  should  be  ordained  as  their  pastor.  The  church 
members  at  Andover  (a  plantation  a  little  younger) 
were  in  the  same  situation.  A  council  of  the  neigh- 
boring churches  had  theretbre  been  convened  for 
September  19,  1644,  to  meet  "at  Rowley  (the  fore- 
mentioned  plantations  being  then  but  newly  erected, 
were  not  capable  to  entertain  them  that  were  like  to  be 
gathered  together  on  that  occasion).  But  when  they 
assembled  most  of  those  who  were  to  join  together  in 
church  fellowship  at  that  time,  refused  to  make  the 
confession  of  their  faith  and  repentance,  because,  as 
was   saiil,  they  deilarcd    it    openly   before   in   other 
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churche:",  ujioii  ihcir  ailiuissiuii  iiitn  tluiii.  W'heie- 
iipiiii  the  iiicssengors  of  the  cliurches  uol  being  satis- 
fied, the  assembly  broke,  before  tlxev  had  accoin- 
pli-'lied  what  they  intended.  But  in  October,  1645, 
niossengers  of  cliurche.s  met  together  again,  on 
the  same  account,  when  such  satisfaction  was  given, 
ill  It  Mr.  John  Ward  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Haverhill,  on  the  north  side  of  the  said  Merri- 
mack, and  Mr.  .lolin  \Vondl)ridgc  was  ordained  pas- 
tor of  the  church  at  Andover,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  same."  Haverhill  was  the  twenty-third  town 
settled  in  the  colony  and  its  church  was  reckoned  the 
twenty-sixth. 

It  ha.s  been  incidentally  mentioned  that  Jlr.  Ward's 
salary  was  fixed  at  f<jrty  pounds,  with  immunity  from 
taxes.  October  29,  1G4(5,  at  the  same  meeting,  the 
first  selectmen  were  chosen  :  they  were  Thomas  Hale; 
Henry  Palmer,  Thomas  Davis,  James  Davis  and 
William  White.  In  1636,  the  General  Court  had  en- 
acted that  "  every  particular  township  should  have 
power  over  its  own  affairs,  and  to  settle  mulcts  upon 
any  offender,  upon  any  public  order,  not  exceeding 
twenty  shillings,  and  liberty  to  choose  prudential 
men.  not  exceeding  seven,  to  order  the  affairs  of  the 
town.'  These  officers  were  at  first  called  "the  seven 
men,"  then  "  towne's  men,"  then  "  towne's  men  se- 
lect," and  finally  by  natural  evolution  "Selectmen." 
Said  Rev.  Richard  Hrown  in  his  diary,"  they  were 
ciiDsen  from  quarter  to  quarter  by  papers  to  discharge 
the  business  of  the  town,  in  taking  in,  or  refusing  any 
to  come  into  town,  as  also  to  dispose  of  lands  and 
lots,  to  make  lawful  orders,  to  impose  fines  on  the 
■  breakers  of  orders,  an<l  also  to  levy  and  distrain  them, 
and  were  fully  empowered  of  themselves  to  do  what 
the  town  had  power  for  to  do.  The  reason  whereof 
was,  the  town  judged  it  inconvenient  and  burdensome 
to  be  all  called  together  on  every  occasion." 

The  General  Court  was  thus  early  engaged  in  efforts 
to  equalize  taxation.  .\t  the  November  session  of 
li!4(;  it  adopted  the  following  schedule  for  the  towns: 
— "  Oowes  of  four  year  ould  and  upward,  £■") ;  heifers 
and  steers  betwixt  3  and  4  year  old,  .£4;  heifers  and 
steers  betwixt  2  and  3  year  ould,  fifty  shillings;  and 
between  1  and  2  year  old,  .30». ;  oxen  four  year  old  and 
upward,  CI! ;  horses  and  mares  4  year  old  and  ujiward 
L'T  ;  3  year  ould  .£•'> ;  betwixt  2  and  3  year  ould.  £3  ; 
yearlins,  £2;  sheepe  above  a  year  ould,  2i\'(. ;  asses 
above  ft  year  ould,  .£2." 

Houses,  lands  and  all  other  visible  estate,  real  and 
peisonal,  were  to  be  valued  according  to  what  they 
wore  worth  in  the  several  places  where  they  were, 
proportionate  to  the  above  price  for  cattle,  etc.  It 
will  lie  oliserved  that  tlietieneral  t'ourt  was(jnly  able 
to  equalize  the  value  of  live  stock  by  reckoning  one 
beaut  as  of  as  much  worth  as  another,  and  then  aban- 
iloned  all  other  property  in  despair  to  the  judgment 
of  the  town  raters.  Hay  and  corn  growing  were  not 
to  be  rated.  Towns  were  required  to  choose  one  of 
their  freemen,  who  with  the  selectmen,  should  vearlv 


make  a  true  valuation  of  all  ratable  property  in  their 
several  limits.  This  was  the  origin  of  assessors  aa 
town  ollicers. 

May,  lti47,  the  records  of  the  General  Court  de- 
clare : — "  The  town  of  Haverhill  having  chosen 
Robert  Clements,  Henry  Palmer  and  Thomas  Hale 
to  end  small  causes  they  are  alowed." 

At  the  same  Court  John  Osgood  (Andover),  and 
Thoni  :  Hale  were  appointed  "to  lay  out  the  way 
from  Aiidiver  to  Haverell ;  and  James  Davis,  Jun., 
and  Antho.  Staniell  (doubtless  of  Exeter)  from  Hav- 
erhill to  Excetter."  A  committee  was  also  appointed 
to  "  view  ye  ryver,  and  make  returne  to  ye  Courte  of 
ye  necessity  and  charge  of  a  bridge," — at  the  next 
session.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  report  was 
ever  made  about  the  matter.  Chase  thinks  the  river 
referred  to  was  the  Merrimack.  This  scarcely  seems 
possible,  as  there  was  not  yet  a  ferry.  At  the  Sep- 
tember Court  (County),  1647,  the  town  was  presented 
for  not  having  a  ferry  and  at  the  next  March  Court 
it  was  "  enjoined  to  provide  a  boat  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  passengers  "  within  a  reasonable  time,  "  under 
a  penalty  of  40«.  and  fees."  The  town  afterwards 
appointed  Thomas  Hale  to  keep  the  ferry.  The 
ferriage  was  to  be  "one  penny  for  a  passenger,  two 
pence  for  cattel  under  two  years  old,  and  four  pence 
for  each  as  were  over  that  age."  The  ferry  was 
established  at  the  place  still  known  as  the  "old 
ferry-way,"  a  little  east  of  the  foot  of  Kent  Street. 
The  people  had  always  passed  over  the  river  at  this 
place,  but  this  was  the  first  established  ferry.  The 
bridge  was  almost  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  off, 
and  the  ferry  has  been  again  resorted  to  within  a  few 
years  while  the  bridge  was  being  rebuilt. 

"The  overweening  desire  in  most  men  after 
meadow  land,"  of  which  Johnson  wrote,  early  mani- 
fested itself  here.  May  10, 1643,  the  General  Court 
granted  the  town  "  a  parcel  of  meadow  land  about 
six  score  acres  more  or  less,  west  of  Haverhill  about 
six  miles."  In  1637,  the  inhabitants  petilioned  the 
General  Court  for  a  tract  of  land  to  enlarge  the  town. 
The  following  is  the  very  reasonable  answer  of  the 
court,  at  its  session  of  October  27 :  "  In  answer  to  the 
jietition  of  Haverhill,  ye  Courte  coliceiving  such 
vast  grants  to  be  greatly  prejudicial  to  ye  |)ublick 
good  and  little  if  at  all  advantageous  to  jiarlicular 
townshijis,  apprehending  four  miles  scpiare  or  such  a 
liroportion,  will  accomodate  a  suflicient  tract  of 
land  ;  in  such  a  case  thinke  meete  a  committee  be 
chosen  to  view  the  place  and  returne  their  appre- 
hensions to  ye  next  General  Courte,  to  which  end, 
with  the  iietitioners  consent,  they  have  nominated 
Mr.  Dunimcr,  (Newbury);  Mr.  Carlton,  (Rowley) ; 
John  Osgood,  (.■Vndover) ;  and  Ensign  Howlet,  (Ips- 
wich) ;  or  any  two  of  them,  provided  Ensign  Howlet 
be  one  to  do  it."  This  was  not  at  all  what  the  peti- 
tioners wanted.  They  already  claimed  under  the 
Indian  deed  a  tract  much  larger  than  four  miles 
sipiaie.  .iiid  'n  lint    territory  they  ahviiys  eluii.'    with 
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temioity.  They  waiiuvl  more,  not  less;  mid  wlicn  llie 
Oeiieral  Court  in  apiminting  the  committee  wliich 
was  doubtless  a  satisfactory  one  in  its  make  up, 
announced  a  restrictive  principle  by  which  the  com- 
mittee shouhl  be  guided,  they  had  already  enough 
ot"  the  committee  and  we  hear  no  more  about  the 
atl'air.  In  this  year  the  town  was  assigned  the  letter 
H.  as  a  town  mark  tor  branding  its  cattle  upon  the 
near  quarter. 

The  court  also  directed  the  inhabitants  qualified  to 
vote  to  meet  and  choose  "  some  meet  person  for  the 
place  of  Sergeant  to  exercise  them  "  in  military  drill. 

All  able-bodied  men  were  required  to  train  in  each 
town  on  Saturday  by  a  law  passed  as  early  as  l(i.'!l. 
By  a  law  passed  in  1G40,  the  lads  from  ten  to  sixteen 
years  of  age  were  ordered  to  be  "  instructed  upon  ye 
usual  training  days,  in  ye  exercise  of  arms,  as  small 
guns,  halfe  pikes,  bowes  and  arrows,  &c."  Theoreti- 
cally, the  colony  was  always  under  martial  law, 
Every  town  had  its  train  band  with  officers,  its  ren- 
dezvous and  organization  in  case  of  sudden  attack  : 
its  watches  and  scouts.  The  settlers  never  attended 
town-meetings  or  religious  worship  without  taking 
their  arms  with  them.  Xor  was  it  regarded  as  pru- 
dent that  a  man  should  go  to  work  in  the  field  with- 
out carrying  along  his  gun.  At  meeting,  the  men 
entered  last  and  made  their  exit  first,  that  they  might 
be  ready  to  protect  the  women  and  children  in  case 
of  attack.  Hence,  by  way  of  survival,  the  curious 
custom  of  rural  New  England,  under  which  the 
women  and  children  occupy  the  interior  portion  of 
the  pews,  and  the  men  and  the  imitative  big  boys 
linger  on  the  outside  of  the  edifice  until  the  service 
is  about  to  begin. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  settlements  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  Indians  might  easily  have  destroyed  them, 
with  less  eftbrt  than  they  afterwards  put  forth  unsuc- 
cessfully. As  has  been  said,  pestilence  had  depopu- 
lated the  tracts  at  fir.*t  occupied  by  the  white  men, 
and  the  colonists  had  opportunitj'  to  establish  them- 
selves. When  the  Indians  at  last  went  to  war,  it 
was  already  too  late.  Dissensions  also  among  the 
Indians  prevented  the  successful  concentration  of 
their  forces.  The  swift  and  sudden  rout  and  almost 
complete  extermination  of  the  Pcquods  in  1737,  en- 
sured peace  for  thirty-eight  years.  Yet  the  wise 
legislation  of  the  colonies  proceeded  upon  the  theory 
that  every  settlement  was  in  constant  siege  and  every 
settler  a  man-at-arms,  who  could  never  safely  lay  his 
armor  off.  The  advantage  of  this  training  was  found 
when  the  terrible  war  broke  out,  known  as  King 
Philip's.  When  Haverhill  began,  there  was  a 
long  jieriod  of  tranquillity.  There  were  only  a  few 
straggling  Indians  in  the  vicinity.  John  Eliot  and 
others  were  commencing  their  good  work  among  the 
savages.  His  converts,  known  as  the  praying  In- 
dians, were  permitted  to  go  to  and  fro  among  the 
settlements  and  were  regarded  as  harmless.  Under 
these    circumstance!",    military  discipline    doubtless 


became  somewhat  lax  and  I  lie  ueiiple  restive  under 
its  restraints.  ]?ut  it  was  all  that  saved  them  when, 
later,  the  day  of  trial  came. 

Meantime,  the  little  hamlet  was  growing  in  tran- 
quillity. Henry  Palmer  and  others  had  taken  grants 
of  land  in  the  plain  north  of  Pond  Meadow.  A  house 
or  two  had  been  built  near  the  spot  whore  Stevens' 
Jlills  stand.  It  was  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to 
build  a  meeting-house  ;  and  at  the  March  meeting, 
1648,  it  was  "voted  that  the  meeting-house  shall 
stand  on  the  lower  Knowle  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Mill  Lot."  It  was  put  up  that  season  and  finished 
in  the  following  autumn.  It  was  twenty-six  feet 
long,  twenty  feet  wide,  of  one  story,  without  galleries 
or  cupola,  facing  the  river,  upon  the  little  elevation 
midway  between  the  north  and  south  bounds  of  Pen- 
tucket  Cemetery.  Twenty-five  years  ago  people  were 
living  who  remembered  its  foundation  stones.  The 
settlement  now  had  a  public  building,  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  times,  the  town-meetings 
were  held  and  its  business  transacted.  When  need 
arose,  it  was  a  fort  as  well.  But  it  was  a  very  simple 
structure,  though  doubtless  well  timbered.  March  3, 
1655,  it  was  voted  tha  t'_"Thomas  Davis  shall  have  three 
pounds  allowed  him  by  the  toune,  for  to  ground-pin 
and  daub  it ;  provided  that  Thomas  Davis  provide 
the  stones  and  clay  for  the  under-pinning  ;  the  toune 
being  at  their  own  expense  to  bring  ye  clay  into  place 
for  ye  plastering  of  ye  walls  up  to  the  beams."  Lime 
mortar  was  not  yet  in  general  use  ;  lime  was  manu- 
factured from  oyster  and  clam  shells.  Limestone  was 
first  discovered  at  Newbury,  in  1697,  where  large 
quantities  of  lime  were  manufactured  for  a  century 
after. 

In  1659  population  had  so  far  increased  that  it  was 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  meeting-house,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  for  that  purpose  and  to  repair 
it,  "  and  to  finish  it  and  make  seats  in  it,  and  also  to 
sell  land  for  to  pay  the  workmen,  not  exceeding 
twenty  acres  in  the  cow-common." 

In  the  following  year  it  was  ordered  that  the  land 
behind  the  meeting-house  should  be  reserved  for  a 
burial-ground.  It  seems  to  be  quite  certain  that 
burials  had  previously  taken  place  there,  this  vote 
being  only  a  formal  dedication  of  the  spot.  At  the 
same  meeting,  ten  acres  of  meadow  and  two  hundred 
acres  of  upland  were  granted  for  a  parsonage  to  Mr. 
Ward  and  his  successors. 

In  the  beginning,  there  were  probably  no  pews  ; 
but  in  1665  it  was  voted  that  Mr.  Ward  with  three 
others,  "  should  plan  and  seat  the  inhabitants  of 
Haverhill  in  the  seats  built  in  the  meeting-house." 

The  pressure  of  new  comers  continued,  and  in  1666- 
it  was  voted  "  yt  John  Hutchins  shall  have  libertie 
to  build  a  gallery  at  ye  westend  of  ye  meeting-house 
and  to  take  any  of  ye  inhabitants  of  ye  town  to  joyne 
with  him,  provided  yt  he  give  noteise  to  ye  towne, 
whether  he  will  or  noe  ye  next  training  d.ay,  soe  yt 
anv  of  ye  inhabitants  of  ve  towne  vt  hath  a  minde  to 
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joyne  with  him,  may  give  in  their  names;  and  yt 
there  is  none  but  ye  inhabitants  of  ye  towne  is  to 
have  any  interest  in  ye  said  gallery."  The  last  pro- 
viso seems  a  little  inhospitable;  but  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  non-residents  are  not  restricted  from 
attending  public  worship,  but  only  from  acquiring 
l)r(ipiictary  interests  at  a  time  when  the  pressure  for 
sittings  was  great. 

The  next  year  (1G(57)  it  was  voted  that  the  inhabi- 
tants should  keep  the  places  assigned  them  by  the 
committee,  under  the  penalty  of  two  shillings,  six 
pence,  and  the  selectmen  were  instructed  to  enforce 
this  rule  against  everybody  but  John  Hutchins,  who 
was  apparently  permitted  to  roam  at  will  through  the 
west  gallery.  That  great  work,  however,  may  have 
been  still  incomplete,  for  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
1673,  "  John  Ilutchins,  having  built  galleries  in  the 
mf  eting-housc,  was  allowed  to  sell  seats  or  privileges 
in  the  same  to  any  one." 

It  has  been  said  the  meeting  and  town-hou.se  was 
also  designed  as  a  fort.  It  contained  a  magazine  of 
war  material  after  1672,  when  the  selectmen  were 
ordered  "to  provide,  at  the  town's  cost,  a  place  in 
the  meeting-house,  acccu'ding  to  law,  to  secure  the 
town's  stock  of  powder  and  other  ammunition." 

Early  in  1675,  when  the  whole  colony  began  to 
shake  with  appprehension  of  Indian  War,  a  town- 
meeting  was  called  (February  19th)  to  consider  what 
measures  should  be  adopted.  Fortifications  had 
formerly  been  built  about  the  great  public  edifice,  but 
in  the  general  feeling  of  security  they  had  been  suf- 
fered to  fall  into  decay.  Now  it  was  voted  that  "  the 
selectmen  shall  forthwith  cause  the  fortificationi 
(around  the  meeting-house)  to  be  finished  ;  to  make 
port  holes  in  the  walls,  to  right  up  those  places  that 
are  defective  and  likely  to  fall  and  to  make  a  flanker 
at  the  east  corner,  that  the  work,  in  case  of  need,  nuiy 
be  of  use  against  the  common  enemy." 

The  meeting-house,  however  effective  it  might  have 
proved  as  a  fort,  was  insufficient  iu  its  accommoda- 
tions for  worshii>,  and,  in  June,  1081,  it  was  resolved 
to  build  a  gallery  for  the  women,  who,  in  those  days, 
generallv  sat  apart  from  the  men.  Nothing  seems  to 
have  been  done  in  pursuance  of  this  vote,  for  the  re- 
cord of  the  annual  town-meeting  in  1684  contains  the 
following  :  "  A  complaint  being  made  to  the  town  for 
want  of  room  in  the  meeting-house  for  women  when 
they  come  to  hear  the  word  of  God  preached,  and 
thflt  care  be  speedily  taken  about  the  same;  the  town 
(by  their  act  upon  June  24,  lOSl,  having  taken  care 
for  such  a  gallery  and  appointed  jtersons  to  take  care 
thereof  and  to  get  it  to  be  made  at  the  town's  cost)  do 
■refer  this  matter  to  the  same  committee,  empowerini; 
them  to  get  the  same  built,  desiring  lliem  forthwith 
to  proceed  upon  the  work  to  have  it  finished,  that  no 
excuse  of  that  kind  be  made  by  any  jiersons  that 
do  or  shall  absent  themselves  from  llie  woi-ship  <>t 
Cod."' 

In  llie  SMMiniir  of  llir  same  vi'ar  (.lulv  'MHU)  a  tiiwii- 


raeeting  was  called  to  see  about  the  seating  of  the  in- 
habitants in  the  meeting-house,  "  alterations  and 
divers  deaths  "  having  made  some  new  arrangement 
necessary.  The  selectmen  were  made  a  committee 
for  "  the  new  seating  or  placing  of  persons  in  the 
seats  in  the  meeting-house."  It  was  voted  that  if 
any  refused  to  occupy  the  seats  assigned  them  by  the 
selectmen,  they  should  "  forfeit  a  fine  of  twelve  pence 
in  corn  "  for  each  day's  neglect  or  refusal ;  and,  "  to 
prevent  any  objection  of  others,"  another  committee 
was  chosen  to  seat  the  selectmen. 

The  building  of  a  meeting-house,  the  conduct  of 
public  worship,  the  choice  of  a  minister  and  the  ex- 
tent and  manner  of  his  support,  attendance  at  "  meet- 
ing" Sundays  and  lecture  days,  with  the  greater  or 
less  degree  of  comfort  associated  with  it  during  the 
many  long  hours  of  compulsory  waiting,  constituted 
a  great  portion  of  the  life  of  all  the  people  in  the 
early  days  of  New  England.  Save  for  town-meeting 
and  training  days,  it  was  practically  their  whide  pub- 
lic life,  and  as  all  antiijuarians  know,  the  dispositions  of 
seats  in  the  meeting-house,  depending  largely  upon 
social  distinction,  was  a  matter  of  vast  importance, 
often  creating  heart-burning,  which  even  the  lapse  of 
years  could  not  wholly  assuage. 

When  the  meeting-house  was  built,  the  General 
Court  thought  it  high  time  that  the  town  was 
equipped  with  the  ordinary  municipal  appliances  of 
civilization — as  it  was  then  understood.  In  1649  it  was 
accordingly  ordered  to  erect  a  watch-house,  pound  and 
stocks,  immediately.  Nothing  is  said  in  this  order  or 
iu  the  town  records  about  a  whipping-|>ost  ;  probably 
the  whipping-post  came  in  with  the  stocks.  The 
pound  was  erected  on  the  public  ground, — the  "  mill- 
lot,'' — near  the  meeting-house,  and  probably  the 
stocks  were  put  up  there  too,  according  to  the  colony 
custom.  The  whipping-post  came  in  Hoston  as  early 
as  1(>39,  and  stood  in  front  of  the  First  Church,  The 
stocks  were  built  the  same  year  by  Edward  Palmer, 
and  when  he  sent  in  an  extortionate  bill  for  building 
them,  the  court  ordered  him  to  be  set  in  them  for  an 
hour  himself.  Whipping  was  well  thought  of  in  those 
days.  In  1645  the  governors  of  Harvard  College 
caused  Henry  Dunster,  the  first  president,  with  his 
own  revered  hand,  to  whip  in  public,  the  sons  of  two 
eminent  ministers,  for  a  grave  offense.  Corporal 
punishment,  in  the  vicinage  of  that  ancient  institu- 
tion, is  no  longer  administered  by  its  otficials,  at  any 
rate.  The  last  stocks  and  whipping-post  stood  on  the 
Haverhill  Common,  at  the  east  end  of  the  meeting- 
house, about  ten  rods  north  of  the  southern  entrance 
1  of  the  present  park,  till  near  the  close  of  the  last 
'  century.  The  whipping-post  formed  a  part  of  the 
stocks.  It  was  about  twelve  to  fifteen  inche.s  in  diam- 
eter, and  set  in  the  ground  atari  angle  of  about  forty- 
five  degrees.  The  otl'ender  was  secured  upon  the 
1  upper  side  of  this  ])ost,  and  lashes  were  given  by  a 
'  "cat"  of  stout  leather  thongs.  In  1860,  Mrs.  Steb- 
biiis.  an  old  lady  of  eighty-two,  distinctly  remembered 
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seeing  a  man  Hhippod,  who  broke  into  Mr.  Dmu-iiu's 
store,  about  tlie  year  1784.  His  loiul  outcries  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  her  miud.  Moses  Wiu-iate  had 
a  reminiscence  of  a  more  clieerl'ul  character.  He 
remembered  the  wliipping,  by  Sheritl' David  Bradley, 
of  an  oftender,  who  afterwards  serenely  offiered  to 
"  take  as  many  more  for  half  a  pint  of  rum." 

In  164',i,  tlic  town  of  Newbury  endeavored  to  entice 
away  .lob  Clement,  the  tanner,  by  an  oft'er  of  a  free- 
hold, if  he  would  carry  on  his  trade  there  for  four 
years,  letting  the  shoemakers  of  that  town  "have 
the  first  proffer  on  the  forsaking  of  his  leather,  mak- 
ing as  good  pay  as  others."  He,  however,  remained 
in  Haverhill. 

Good  settlers  were  always  welcome,  and  skilled 
workmen  were  frequently  ottered  a  bonus  to  come. 
In  IGoC  the  town  granted  John  Hoitt,  of  Ipswich,  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre  of  land  and  the  "clay  pitts,"  on 
condition  that  he  became  an  inhabitant.  These  clay 
pits  were  in  the  West  Parish,  near  the  land  of  George 
Corliss,  and  are  still  known  by  that  name.  The  first 
colonists  imported  brick,  and  it  was  naturally  an  object 
to  have  brickmakers  resident.  Chase  thinks  the  pits 
were  dug,  and  perhaps  worked,  before  Hoitt  came,  but 
that  can  only  be  a  conjecture. 

John  Clement  and  Stephen  Kent  planted  orchards 
about  this  time.  The  first  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  little  north  of  Linwood  Cemetery,  probably  under 
the  shelter  of  the  neighboring  hills,  and  the  second 
where  Samuel  W.  Ayer  formerly  lived. 

Two  barns  were  built  on  the  land  afterwards  known 
as  the  "  Common,"  by  Bartholomew  Heath  and  Joseph 
Peasley.  This  indicates  good  progress  in  agriculture. 
In  this  year  there  were  forty  freemen  in  town,  of 
whom  nineteen  had  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity.  The 
year  previous  the  town  had  chosen  Thomas  Hale  con- 
stable, not  the  first  in  the  town,  but  probably  the  first 
chosen  by  the  town.  At  this  time,  also,  began  the 
first  of  the  many  changes  of  land.  January  7,  1640, 
we  Iparn  from  the  records,  there  had  been  complaint 
by  some  who  had  had  land  out  in  the  plain  (east  of 
the  village),  that  it  was  "  not  fit  for  improvement." 
Probably  a  portion  of  it,  having  now  been  cultivated 
for  several  years  and  being  originally  light,  began  to 
show  signs  of  exhaustion.  The  town  gave  them 
liberty  "  to  lay  it  down  "  and  take  up  land  in  some 
other  place.  In  1650,  Hugh  Sherratt,  Rartholomew 
Heath,  James  Fiske  and  .John  Chenarie,  laid  down 
their  land  in  the  plain,  and  had  "  it  laid  out  over  Little 
River,  westward."  But  about  this  time  Joseph  Pease- 
ley  had  leave  to  lay  down  his  land  over  Little  River 
and  to  take  up  in  the  plain,  and  Samuel  Gild  also 
chose  in  the  plain.  After  this,  there  were  many  such 
changes.  Some  of  them  were  doubtless  due  to  mero 
caprice  ;  but,  probably,  the  larger  portion,  to  more 
substantial  reasons.  The  settlement  was  regarded  as 
a  success,  and  began  to  assume  an  appearance  of 
stability.  Men  began  taking  their  families  away  from 
the    villasf   and    building    their   houses    elsewhere. 


When  they  had  once  li.xed  upon  a  spot  for  a  ]ier- 
manent  home  it  was  discovered  that  land  in  so  many 
localities,  far  separated,  was  a  serious  inconvenience. 
Changes,  therefore,  were  made,  tending  to  enable 
each  man  to  bring  his  parcels  nearer  together.  But 
it  was  many  years  before  this  could  be  accomplished 
and  anything  like  symmetrical  farms  could  be  formed. 
It  is  no  wonder  the  attention  of  the  people  was  so 
much  taken  up  at  the  town-meetings  by  fre(iuent  ap- 
plications for  leave  to  make  exchanges  and  for  ap- 
proval of  them.  The  mode  of  making  grants  in  the 
beginning,  caused  so  many  inconveniences  and  per- 
plexities, the  real  wonder  is  they  did  not  all  lose  their 
heads  together. 

At  the  request  of  the  town,  the  General  Court  ap- 
pointed Henry  Palmer,  Thomas  Davis  and  Job 
Clements  to  "  end  small  causes,"  and  also  appointed 
and  empowered  Robert  Clements  to  give  the  oath  of 
fidelity.  The  town  also  petitioned  the  Court  "  for 
the  graunt  of  an  iland  lying  in  the  Rivur  Merrimac 
agaynst  some  part  of  their  towne,  contayning  about 
20  or  30  acres."  Their  reipiest  was  acceded  to, 
"  unless  Mr.  Ward  or  any  other  shall  make  any  cleare 
title  from  this  court  within  three  years  to  the  sayd 
iland." 

The  town  directed  that  the  name  of  every  free- 
holder should  be  kept  in  the  town's  book,  and  that  he 
should  attend  town-meetings,  when  lawfully  warned; 
and  having  "  lawful  warning  he  is  to  come  within  half 
an  hour  after  the  meeting  is  begun,  and  continue  till 
sunset  if  the  meeting  hold  so  long,  under  the  penalty  of 
half  a  bushel  of  Indian  corn  or  the  value  of  it."  Three 
years  before,  John  Ayer,  Sr.,  and  .James  Fiske  had  been 
fined  "for  not  attending  the  town-meeting,  in  sea- 
son."' In  1059  it  was  ordered  that  if  a  town-meeting 
was  publicly  warned  on  a  lecture  day,  it  should  be 
considered  a  sufficient  notice.  The  lecture  was  at  first 
weekly,  afterwards  monthly,  and  it  Was  almost  as 
obligatory  to  attend  meeting  on  that  day  as  on  the 
Sabbath  itself. 

The  great  ox-Common  had  been  laid  out  before 
1650,  and  in  1651  it  was  ordered  that  it  "shall  be  for 
the  use  of  them  who  live  upon  the  east  side  of  the 
mill  brook,  and  for  as  many  as  will  join  with  them." 
"  They  that  live  upon  the  west  side  of  the  mill  brook 
shall  have  liberty  to  have  an  ox-t'ommon  westward 
for  them,  and  as  many  as  will  join  with  them,  which 
common  is  to  be  laid  out  in  a  convenient  place,  as 
I  shall  be  judged  meet  by  the  major  part  of  the 
t  town." 

At  a  meeting  January  1,  1651,  it  was  agreed  that 
those  who  had  land  in  the  plain  or  below  it,  "  butting 
upon  the  great  river,  should  have  liberty  to  make  use 
of  the  bank  next  to  the  river  for  a  fence  for  the  space 
of  four  years :  and  also  such  as  have  land  over  the 
little  river,  west,  should  have  the  same  liberty  so  far 
as  Thomas  Hale's  lot." 

An  instance  of  the  supervision  the  town  intend- 
ed  to  exercise  over  new-comers  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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vote  of  tluU  year :  "  agreed  that  James  Pecker  should 
be  an  inhabitant  with  us,  and  that  he  shall  have  a 
four-acre  lot  (house-lot)  with  accommodations  propor- 
tionable to  it,  which  lot  is  to  be  bought  of  Bartholo- 
mew Heath  for  eight  pounds.  James  Pecker  doth 
l)romi8e  to  come  and  be  an  inhabitant  with  us  by 
June,  1653."  He  probably  came  accordingly,  dying 
in  Haverhill,  in  lliOG.  The  only  children  of  his 
recorded,  were  four  daughters,  but  there  were  male 
citizens  of  the  name  here  long  after.  James  Pecker 
ke])t  a  tavern  for  many  years,  and,  when  he  died  in 
l<)o7,  his  widow  succeeded  him.  About  17G0  Matthew 
Soloy  had  it  for  a  little  while,  and  then  Jeremiah 
Pecker  carried  it  on.  Bartholomew  Pecker,  a  native 
of  Haverhill,  was  a  good  Revolutionary  soldier,  said 
at  one  time  to  have  been  a  member  of  Washing- 
ton's Life  (iuards.  He  loved  Xew  England  rum  too 
well.  That  he  presented  liimself  to  Wa.shington's 
notice  on  his  visit  to  Haverhill  in  spite  of  vigorous 
opposition,  that  his  old  chief  recognized  him,  saying: 
"  Bart,  is  this  you  ?  "  and  gave  him  a  gold  piece,  is 
apparently  as  authentic  as  any  other  incident  of  that 
mcMiorablc  occasion.  "  Pecker  Street  "  and  "  Pecker 
Hill,"  will  always  preserve  the  name  of  the  graceless 
veteran  whom  his  townsmen  were  aslianied  of. 

In  this  year  George  Brown  and  Daniel  Hendrick 
were  appointed  to  lay  out  the  highway  between  Hav- 
erhill and  Salisbury,  and  Theophilus  Shatswell  to 
join  the  men  from  Rowley,  and  lay  out  a  road  be- 
tween that  town  and  this.  The  last  was  not  approved 
by  the  County  Court  at  Ipswich  till  KJSf!. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  saw-mill,  and 
the  people  were  compelled  either  to  hew  all  the 
boards  and  planks  used  for  building  or  else  to  bring 
them  from  Newbury;  in  either  case,  the  inconveni- 
ence was  great.  There  was  plenty  of  timber,  jdenty 
of  water-power  and  an  ardent  desire  for  a  saw-mill 
of  their  own.  December  1,  1657,  it  was  voted  that 
a  saw-mill  should  be  "set  up  by  Isaac  Cousins  and 
such  others  of  this  town  as  shall  join  with  him  :  the 
town  and  they  agreeing  U])c)ii  terms,  viz :  that  they 
shall  not  make  use  of  any  timber  within  three  miles 
of  the  meeting-house:  Ilein — That  all  timbers  with- 
out the  comp:iss  of  three  miles  from  the  meeting- 
house should  be  free  for  the  use  of  the  saw-mill :  they 
paying  the  twelfth  hundred  to  the  use  of  the  town  in 
gener:il.  /to«— That  the  town  for  their  use  shall  have 
boards  and  planks  at  three  shillings  per  hundreil  for 
such  pay  as  is  merchantable.  1"he  town  also  reserv- 
ing to  themselves  a  liberty  to  make  use  of  what  tim- 
ber they  stand  in  need  of,  though  it  be  without  the 
three  mile  compass  from  the  meeting-house."  De- 
cember 15,  l(i51,  "  (iranted  by  the  major  part  of  the 
itiliabitants  that  Isaac  Cousins  shall  haveasi.xth  part 
of  a  saw-mill  or  mills  :  and  that  Mr.  Clement  (  Robert), 
Job  (/'lenient,  Stephen  KenI,  William  While  and 
Theophilus  Shatswell  shall  join  with  him,  together 
with  any  others  that  they  shall  agree  with,  provided 
that  .Mr.  Coflin  (I'eter  Collin,  of  Exeter)  have  liberty 


to  have  a  sixth  part  of  it,  if  he  come  to  be  an  inhab- 
itant of  this  town.  This  mill  is  to  be  set  up  upon 
the  river,  called  Thomas  Hale's  river"  (Little  River 
at  Winter  Street). 

This  grant  w'as  more  explicit  than  that  made  two 
weeks  lieforc,  naming  all  the  parties  recognized  and 
the  location.  They  were  to  set  up  the  mill  by  April, 
1653.  They  had  liberty  to  set  up  a  second  mill  by 
April,  1654 — "  If  they  set  them  not  up  by  these  times 
above  mentioned,  then  this  grant  is  to  be  disannull- 
ed. .  .  .  The  proprietors  have  jiower,  if  they  see 
cause,  to  remove  one  or  both  these  mills  up  or  down 
the  river." 

December  16,  1651,  "  voted  and  granted  by  the  in- 
habitants that  there  shall  no  saw-mill  be  set  up  while 
these  forementioned  saw-mills  are  going."  At  the 
same  time  a  committee  was  chosen  to  lay  out  ground 
for  the  use  of  the  saw-mill  "  for  a  Pen,"  to  be  "  re- 
turned to  the  town  wlien  the  saw-mills  are  done."  A 
six  acre  house-lot,  with  all  accommodations  propor- 
tionable, "  was  granted  to  the  above  mentioned  Isaac 
Cousins,  provided  he  lived  in  town  five  years  following 
his  trade  of  a,  smith."  Three  hundred  and  six  acres 
had  now  been  laid  out  in  house-lots,  or  accommoda- 
tion grants. 

Three  days  had  thus  been  spent  in  adjusting  the  most 
important  matter  of  a  saw-mili.  Cousins  was  a  black- 
smith, as  we  have  seen,  the  first  in  the  town.  He  did 
not,  however,  fulfill  the  conditions  of  his  grant,  and 
in  1653,  it  was  transferred  to  John  Webster,  upon 
similiar  terms.  .John  Webster  came  from  Newbury, 
and  returned  there  after  four  years.  His  brother, 
Stephen,  a  tailor,  removed  from  Newbury  to  Haverhill 
soon  after,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancestor 
(if  all  the  Websters  of  Haverhill  and  the  many  emi- 
grants of  that  name. 

A  lot  of  land  not  exceeding  four-score  acres,  was  also 

granted  to  the  proprietors  of  the  saw-mill  as  long  as 

they  kept  it  in   use.      This  lot  was  on    the    west 

side  of  Little  River  or  Sawmill  River,  as  it  then  be- 

:  gan  to  be  called. 

In  1656  the  town  voted  to  cancel  all  these  grants  and 
privileges,  if  the  present  saw-mill  or  some  other  did  not 
cut  boards  enough  for  the  town  by  midsummer.  In 
1658  all  former  grants  and  privileges  were  de- 
clared forfeited,  an<l  Thomas  Davis,  one  of  the  owners 
of  the  mill,  .lohn  Hutchins  and  Daniel  Hendricks 
were  granteil  the  privileges  apjiertaining  to  the  old 
mill  if  they  put  up  a  mill  andsujijilied  the  town  with- 
in twelve  months.  But  no  mill  was  built,  and  the 
next  year  the  voters  declared  the  privilege  for- 
feited. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties  Daniel  Ladd 
and  Theophilus  Shatswell,  in  165;i,  having  received 
liberty  from  the  town  in  consideration  of  five  ])ounds 
a  year,  built  the  first  saw-mill  upon  Spiggot  (Spicket) 
River,  now  in  Salem,  N.  H. 

The  old  saw-mill  at  Little  River  was  still  a  .source 
of  disquietude.     The  town   had  more  than  once  de- 
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cliired  the  privileges  forfeited,  but  tlio  mill  owiur.s 
seem  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  siuli  de- 
crees. 

Iti  16G0  a  oonmiittee  was  eliosen  to  request  the  ex- 
«eutors  of  Mr.  John  Clements  to  repair  the  mill  or 
"  desert  the  place."  If  they  refused  the  committee 
were  to  "  force  them  by  law."'  Probably  the  mill  was 
repaired,  for  in  1664  the  ownere  of  the  saw-mill  were 
allowed  the  use  of  one  hundred  acres  to  pasture 
their  oxen,  paying  an  annual  rent  of  "100  boards." 

In  16G.")  additional  grist-mill  accommodations  were 
needed.  ''  The  corn-mill  now  in  Haverhill  is  not 
sufficient  to  answer  the  town's  end  for  to  grind  the 
town's  corn,"  and  a  committee  was  chosen  to  confer 
with  John  Osgood  and  Andrew  (rreeley,  its  owners, 
*■  to  know  whether  they  will  maintain  a  sufficient 
mill  or  mills."'  or  to  agree  with  others.  Bartholomew 
Heath  and  Andrew  Greeley  agreed  with  the  commit- 
tee "to  repair  the  mill  that  now  is  by  September 
next,  and  if  this  mill  proves  insufficient  to  answer  the 
town's  end,  then  to  build  another  by  September  fol- 
lowing," and  so  to  maintain  sufficient  corn-mills  with 
skillful  millers,  good  uiill-stones,  storeroom  for  bags, 
'■  with  lock  and  key,  &  also  we  do  engage  not  to  grind 
for  any  other  town  or  towns  to  the  hindrance  of  any 
of  (he  inhabitants  of  Haverhill.''  In  consideration  of 
«11  which  the  town  agreed,  November  4,  1665,  that 
Heath  and  Greeley  should  have  land  "  in  the  street  on 
both  sides  of  the  brook  at  the  end  of  Michael  Emer- 
son's lot,  to  set  another  mill  on  or  any  other  place  on 
the  town's  land."  Also  that  the  town  would  not  give 
leave  to  any  others  to  set  up  any  mill  upon  the  town's 
lan<l. 

When,  in  1669,  the  bridge  over  Little  or  Sawmill 
Hiver  was  out  of  repair,  it  was  considered  that  "  the 
]>resent  saw-mill  owners  were  engaged  to  do  it;"  yet 
when  Thomas  Davis,  in  open  meeting,  said,  "  I  will 
not,''  a  committee  was  chosen  to  "  compound  the  mat- 
ter with  Davis  and  to  build  a  new  bridge."  The  in- 
liabitants  were  all  called  upon  to  contribute  propor- 
tionally of  their  labor  towards  constructing  it. 

September  17,  1669,  a  special  meeting  was  called 
about  a  corn-mill,  "  the  town  being  wholly  destitute 
of  any.  Andrew  Greeley,  in  whose  hands  the  mill 
was,  being  about  to  carry  on  a  mill  at  the  East 
Meadow  River,  upon  the  motion  and  desire  of  the 
town,  did  promise  to  take  the  frame  down  at  the  Lit- 
tle River  &  bring  it  up  &  raise  it  at  the  place  where 
the  former  mill  was  (Mill  Brook)  ;  many  of  the  in- 
habitants at  the  same  time  promising  to  allow  him 
freely  some  help  towards  the  taking  the  frame  down 
and  raising  it  again." 

But  the  trouble  continued,  and  March  6,  ll>71,  it 
wa-s  voted  "  that  .John  Haseltine  or  any  other  man 
have  liberty  to  build  a  mill  to  grind  corn  in  the  town 
of  Haverhill,  either  upon  the  west  river,  called  the 
saw-mill  river,  or  upon  ea.st  meadow  river." 

In  leT-')  the  town  voted  to  prosecute  the  owners  of 
the  saw-mill  for  not  keeping  their  agreement.     This 


came  to  nothing,  and  the  fact  probably  Wius  lliat  more 
mills  were  needed. 

In  1678  Richard  Bartlett,  of"  Almsbury,"  by  unani- 
mous vote,  was  "granted  the  privilege  to  set  a  saw- 
mill in  Haverhill,  on  the  North  Jleadow  River,"  on 
condition  that  he  should  pay  the  regular  rates  (taxes) : 
"  deliver  at  our  meeting-house  1000  merchantable 
per  year,  "  should  sell  to  the  Haverhill  people  at 
three  shillings  |)er  hundred,  and  secure  the  town 
from  any  damages  recovered  by  present  saw-mill 
owners  on  account  of  the  new  mill  and  chunages  to 
meadows. 

Five  years  later  it  was  voted  to  allow  .loseph 
Kingsbury,  Samuel  Hutchins,  Robert  Swan,  Jr.,  and 
.Tosiah  Gage  to  build  a  saw-mill  on  Merries  Creek  be- 
low the  bridge.  Guided  by  past  experience,  the  town 
expressly  reserved  the  right  to  allow  others  a  similar 
jirivilege  on  the  same  stream. 

At  the  same  meeting,  1683,  it  was  proposed  to 
Andrew  Greeley  to  build  another  corn-mill,  which  he 
refused  to  do,  "and  declared  before  the  town  that  he 
knew  there  was  a  necessity  for  the  town  to  have 
another  corn-mill,  &  that  he  was  not  at  all  against 
their  having  of  one  set  up,  provided  it  be  set  upon 
any  other  brook  or  stream."  Whereupon  Stephen 
Dalton  "  propounded  for  liberty  to  build  acorn-mill," 
which  request  was  granted. 

In  1684  William  Starlin  was  given  leave  to  set  up  a 
corn-mill  at  Fishing  River,  with  reservation  of  the 
right  to  allow  any  others  to  put  up  mills  on  the 
same  stream.  The  town  granted  Starlin  ten  acres 
of  land "  for  encouragement."  Starlin,  in  1697, 
deeded  it  to  Thomas  Dustin. 

P^or  years,  negotiations  were  pending  with  differ- 
ent persons — Andrew  Greeley,  Nathaniel  Whittier, 
Joseph  Peasley  and  Peter  Patie — about  building  a 
grist-mill  at  East  Meadow  River.  It  was  finally 
erected,^  soon  after  1696,  at  a  place  afterwards  long 
known  as  Johnson's  mill  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
from  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  by  Samuel  Currier 
and  Joseph  Greeley,  to  whom  the  town  allowed  the 
use  of  ten  acres  of  land. 

In  1705,  John  Swan  and  Jonathan  Emerson,  were 
granted  the  privilege  of  setting  up  a  grist-mill,  on 
Little  River.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
midway  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  the 
Winter  Street  bridge. 

At  the  next  annual  meeting,  John  White  was  al- 
lowed to  build  "a  fulling  mill  on  Mill  brook,  near 
his  own  dwelling-house."  This  was  the  first  mill  of 
that  kind. 

We  hear  very  little  more  about  saw  and  grist-mills. 
At  last  the  land  had  rest.  Probably  natural  com- 
petition took  care  of  the  whole  matter  in  the  end. 

In  1651,  it  was  voted  "  that  all  the  meadows  shall 
be  laid  out  by  the  12th  of  .June  next,  to  each  man 
his  proportion  according  to  his  house  lot."  It  was 
also  "  ordered  that  Hugh  Sherrat,  Theophilus  Satch- 
well,  P.arl    lliatli,   .Tames  Fiske,   and    Danirl    Liidd, 
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shall  view  the  iipliiiid  thiit  is  fit  to  plough,  by  the 
last  of  March  or  the  tenth  of  April  next,  and  that 
they  bring  in  their  intelligence  to  the  town  by  that 
time."  It  was  further  ordered,  "  that  all  the  undi- 
vided land  after  all  the  meadows  and  second  division 
of  plough  land  is  laid  out,  shall  remain  to  the  same 
inhabitants  the  proprietors  of  the  three  hundred  and 
six  acres,  to  every  one  according  to  honest  and  true 
meaning,  all  commons  remaining  in  general  to 
them." 

The  last  was  a  vote  of  great  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  town.  It  had  been  settled  more  than 
ten  years,  and  the  title  from  the  Indians  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Haverhill  had  been  made  about  ten 
years  before.  The  town  was  fairly  prosperous,  and 
new  settlers  had  come  ;  more  were  likely  to  do  so. 
The  new  comers  would  in  a  short  time  outnumber 
the  pioneer?.  Now  that  a  division  of  all  the  mea- 
dows and  a  second  division  of  plough  land  was 
about  to  be  made,  the  question  evidently  arose  to 
whom  will  belong  the  large  quantity  of  land 
(commons)  that  will  still  remain  undivided.  Shall  it 
remain  to  such  as  have  participated  in  previous  di- 
visions, namely, — the  proprietors  of  the  three  hund- 
red and  six  acres  of  house-lots,  accommodation 
grants,  or  shall  it  be  regarded  as  the  estate  of  all 
the  inhabitants,  whoever  they  may  be,  now  or  here- 
after; whether  fairly  or  unfairly,  the  town  by  the 
above  vote,  expressly  and  clearly  declared  that  the 
commons  should  "remain"  and  be  the  properly  of 
the  then  proprietors  of  the  house-lots.  In  after 
years,  when  the  population  had  much  increased, 
such  a  vote  could  not  have  been  carried.  Its  vali- 
dity was  indeed  stoutly  contested  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  plausibility.  There  was  much  wrangling,  a 
good  deal  of  rough  and  tumble  fighting  and  many 
law-suits.  The  "  proprietors,"  as  the  lot  holders  and 
their  successors  came  to  be  called,  organized  them- 
selves, kept  records  and  held  their  meetings  for  many 
years.  They  made  many  grants,  but  probably  their 
expenses  absorbed  the  proceeds.  In  other  towns 
also,  similar  controversies  raged  for  years,  but  the 
victory  generally  remained  with  the  proprietors  or 
commoners,  as  may  be  observed  at  Salisbury  at  the 
present  time  where  the  "  Commoners"  are  asserting 
their  title  to  the  beach  without  dispute. 

The  second  division  of  plough  land  was  made  June 
7,  l(i.52.  The  division  commenced  at  the  head  of 
Pond  Meadow,  and  extended  north,  east  and  west. 
The  lot-layers  received  for  their  services  two  i)ence 
an  acre  or  ten  shillings  each.  Forty-one  persons 
received  a  share  in  the  division,  each  having  "  his 
proportion  either  in  quality  or  quantity  of  his  lot, 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  lot-layers.'' 

Following  are  the  names  of  those  who  received  a 
share  in  this  division,  or  as  the  records  have  it, 
"  The  lots  or  draughts  for  the  second  division  of 
plough  land,  with  the  number  of  each  man's  iicccom- 
modaljon." 


Acifs 
'S^.  I>anifl  lleudrick 

23.  Thoimui  I>avis 8 

24.  Richanl  Oriusbie S 

25.  Kubert  .\yer -5 

26.  Henry  Sav»gc 4 

27.  George  Brimne 10 

28.  Willium  llolJridge 9 

29.  Mr.  Jolm  Ward 8 

30.  George  Corlis 7 

31.  Tlieopliilus  .Satcliwcll S'^ 

32.  John  WMliams 8 

33.  John  Chenurie 4 

34.  James  Pecker 4 

3r>.  Thoums  .Kyers * 

I    36.  Samuel  Gild 10 

3".  Daniel  Ladd 6 

35.  JaniiKj  Davis,  Jr 10 

3^1.  Job  Clement 6 

40.  John  Clement 8 

41.  .lames  Davis,  Sr 10 


Acr.f 

1.  John  Davis 6 

2.  James  Fieke 4 

3.  Matthias  Hulton 6 

4.  Barthuhtniew  Healh 

5.  Abraham  Tyler 4 

6.  John  Ayer,  Sr 8 

7.  Henry  Palmer 9 

8.  Edward  Clarke 4 

9.  Kobert  Clement 0 

1".  Hugh  Sherr.itt 12 

11.  JohnWooiliu 4 

12.  Thomas  I'erry 5 

l;i.  Thomiis  Whittier 7^ 

11.  Slejiluri  Kent .22J^ 

15,  Jviseph  Peaseley 12 

Hi.  John  Ayer,  Jr 8 

17.  Thomas  Liuforth C 

18.  liichanl  I.ittlehale 4 

lU.  Isaac  C^iusiiis SJ.^ 

20.  William  White 7 

21.  John  Katon 10 

In  the  second  division  of  meadow  land,  made  in 
l()')3,  there  were  forty-eight  lots  drawn.  About  the 
same  time  the  island  just  below  the  village  was  divided 
intoforty-five  lots.  The  names  and  the  bounds  of  each 
man's  lot  are  given  in  the  Commoner's  Hook  of  Re- 
cords, but  entered  there  under  the  date  of  1727. 

A  third  division  of  upland,  or  plowland,  was  also 
ordered  to  be  laid  out;  this  was  situated  west  and 
north  of  West  Meadow,  in  the  West  Parish. 

Only  three  Estates  equalled  the  valuation  of  two 
hundred  pounds,  and  received,  according  to  the  vote 
of  Nov.  6,  1643,  a  hou.se  lot  of  twenty  acres,  the 
limit  allowed — those  of  James  Davis.Steveii  Kent  and 
John  Ilutchins.  John  Hutchins'  valuation  indeed, 
was  four  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  but  he  got  no 
more  land  for  the  excess  over  two  hundred   pountls. 

In  1650,  the  General  Court  passed  a  law  forbidding 
any  person  whose  estate  did  not  exceed  two  hundreil 
pounds,  to  wear  any  gold  or  silver  lace  or  buttons 
great  boots,  silk  hoods,  ribbons  or  scarfs,  under  a 
penalty  of  ten  shillings.  In  1653,  the  wife  of  John 
Hutchins  was  presented  to  the  court  for  wearing  a 
silk  hood  ;  "  but  upon  testimony  of  her  being  brought 
u|)  above  the  oidinary  way  was  discharged."  But  the 
wife  of  Joseph  Swott  being  also  presented  at  the  same 
time  and  for  the  same  otleiise,  was  fined  the  ten 
shillings,  not  being  (lualilied  by  estate  for  such 
vanities.  In  1664,  the  General  Court  remitted  to 
John  Hutchins,  late  constable  of  Haverhill,  a  sum  for 
corn  collected  for  taxes  and  burned  up  while  in  his 
bands.  Stephen  Kent,  notwithstanding  his  cuii- 
siderable  property,  was  not  always  a  satisfactory 
citi/.en.  In  1G52,  he  was  fined  in  the  County  Court, 
at  Hampton,  ten  pounds  "  for  suffering  five  Indians  t» 
be  druncke  in  his  house  and  one  of  them  wounded." 

He  iietitioned  the  General  Court  for  relief  without 
avail,  for  it  was  ordered  "that  Stephen  Kent  within 
one  month  shall  pay  the  said  teniie  pounds  to  the 
selectmen  of  Haverhill,  who  shall  therewith  satisfy 
for  the  cure  of  the  Indian."  He  petitioned  then  to 
have  the  fine  reduced,  but  without  success.  The  fine 
was II  heavv  one,  but  the  harboring  and  debauching 
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ottbe  liuliaiis  wa-"  11  stiious  ollense,  lor  which  Kent, 
a  few  years  later,  would  have  suU'ereJ  more  than  a 
pecuniary  penalty.  Iledoubtless  has  given  his  name 
to  Kent  Street,  near  the  old  ferry. 

Matthias  Button  wjis  a  Dutchniau  who  came  to 
^^alcnl  with  .lohn  Endicott  in  ItilJS.  He  was  in 
Ipswich  in  103".',  and  came  to  Haverhill  about  lt!4G. 
In  1(>G2,  William  Sininious  who  had  been  the  ferry- 
man for  five  years  previous,  was  voted  "the  overplus 
in  the  constable's  hands  of  the  country  rate,  to  satisfy 
Iiim  for  the  curing  of  JIatthias  Button."  This  is  the 
first  mention  ofa  doctor  on  the  records,  although  as 
has  been  said,  Joseph  Peasely  is  reported  to  have 
jiractised  medicine,  probably  among  his  neighbors. 
Button  was  an  uneasy  creature.  He  first  lived  in  the 
village,  then  west,  then  east  of  it,  and  finally  was 
living  in  a  thatched  house  near  the  pr&sent  residence 
of  Mr.  Thomas  West,  where  he  was  burned  out  in 
1(571.  In  1063,  he  had  married^  Elizabeth  Duston. 
His  son,  Daniel,  as  is  supposed,  w'as  in  Lothrop's 
Company — the  Flower  of  Essex— and  was  killed  at 
Bloody  Brook  by  the  Indians  Sept.  18,  1675.  Button 
gave  to  Rev.  Thomas  Cobbett,  (minister  at  Ipswich 
jibout  thirty  years)  some  of  the  facts  communicated  by 
him  to  Increase  Mather,  concerning  the  early 
troubles  with  the  Indians.  Button  died  in  11)72  very 
old. 

About  lOol,  the  road  ever  since  known  as  Mill 
8treet  was  laid  out;  and  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  it  was  known  as  the  "  Great  Road"  leading  into 
the  village. 

In  16'>2,  the  town  voted  ilr.  AVard,  the  "Teacher," 
a  salary  of  fifty  pounds  ;  also,  "  that  if  any  one  or  more 
shall  be  disenabled  to  pay  his  proportion,  that  then  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  shall  pay  it  for  him  or  them  to 
Mr.  Ward." 

In  that  year  the  General  Court  changed  the  time 
for  elections  in  towns  from  November  to  March  ;  and 
wdth  the  exception  of  a  short  period,  the  town  meet- 
ings were  held  in  March,  so  long  as  there  were  town 
meetings. 

A  prison,  the  second  in  the  colony,  was  that  year 
built  at  Ipswich.  Haverhill  donated  four  pounds 
seven  shillings,  to  Harvard  College.  According  to 
(he  custom  of  their  Saxon  ancestors,  the  flocks  and 
herds  were  pastured  together;  and  in  1652,  James 
George  was  appointed  town's  herdsman  ;  his  pay  was 
twelve  shillings  and  six  pence  a  week,  in  Indian  corn 
and  butter.  "He  was  to  keep  y'  herd  faithfully  as  a 
heard  ought  to  be  kept ;  if  auy  be  left  (strayed)  on  the 
Sabbath  when  y'  town'  worship,  they  who  keeiie  are 
to  goe  y' next  day,  doing  their  best  indeavore  to  find 
them."  He  was  not  permitted  to  turn  his  flock  into 
the  pasture  on  the  Sabbath,  until  the  "second  beat- 
ing of  the  drum" — when  the  people  would  be  gone  to 
meeting. 

In  1654  died  Thomas  Dow,  the  first  adult  to  die  in 
the  settlement. 

The  ox-common  (south  of  Kenoza)  was  enlarged 


and  the  whole  ordered  to  be  lenced.  "All  those  that 
will  join  ill  the  fencing  of  it,  shall  have  a  proportion 
in  it  according  to  the  fence  they  make  and, maintain, 
|)rovided  that  none  shall  keep  more  than  four  oxen 
in  it."  Thirty-four  persons  helped  to  build  the  fence 
and  were  entitled  to  keej)  an  equivalent  of  ninety-two 
oxen  within  it.  Only  oxen,  steers  and  horses  were  to 
pasture  there.  There  were  other  ox-commons,  but 
none  so  large  as  this.  Some  were  of  only  a  few  acres, 
for  single  individuals;  others  for  a  number.  But 
this  was  the  great  ox-common. 

There  being  no  ferryman  in  1055,  the  (rcncral 
Court  ordered  Robert  Haseltine,  of  Bradford,  to  keep 
a  ferry,  charging  "  id.  a  person,  if  they  pay  presently  ; 
and  6d.  if  bookt ;  and  keepe  entertainment  for  horse 
and  man,  for  one  yeare,  unless  the  General  Court  take 
further  orders."  The  year  previously  the  General 
Court  enacted  that  ministers  should  be  respectably 
maintained  in  the  several  towns;  in  case  of  neglect 
the  county  courts  were  directed  to  assess  a  tax  for 
that  purpose.  Notwithstanding  the  liberal  vote  of 
1652  as  to  Mr.  Ward's  salary,  there  were  some, 
as  speedily  as  1056,  who  thought  it  exorbitant.  So 
great  w-as  the  disturbance  that  the  council  of  magis- 
trates intervened  August  14th,  1050.  Difliculties  also 
existed  at  Salisbury.  The  order  recites  the  existence 
of  diflerences  in  the  two  churches,  that  the  council 
has  hereto  advised  them  to  convene  councils  from 
the  neighboring  churches  to  which  they  have  not  in- 
clined, and  orders  the  churches  in  Boston,  Cambridge 
and  Ipswich,  to  send  each  of  them  respectively  two 
messengers  to  meet  at  Haverhill,  August  27th,  at 
8  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  "  at  Salisbury  the  day  after  their 
issuing  or  rising  from  Haverill  for  ye  ends  above  ex- 
|)rcst."  Mr.  Robert  Clements,  of  Haverhill,  and  Mr. 
.•^amuel  Hall  of  Salisbury,  "shall  take  care  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  sayd  councill  &  all  persons 
concerned  therein  who  shall  be  sattisfied  by  the 
Treasurer."  One  member  of  the  council  was  that  able 
but  bigoted  John  Norton,  who  had  been  colleague  at 
Ipswich  with  Nathaniel,  John  Ward's  father,  and  who, 
in  this  very  year,  was  called  to  the  first  church  in 
Boston,  whom  the  Quakers  scornfully  called  "the 
chief  priest." 

There  were  other  than  pecuniary  difficulties  at 
Haverhill,  as  appears  from  the  minutes  of  the  coun- 
cil which,  upon  the  second  branch,  Chase  prints  at 
length.  There  were  knotty  points  of  ciusuistry,  which 
may  be  more  briefly  stated.  Henry  Palmer,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church  in  Haverhill,  having  been  by  a 
public  arbitration  censured  as  a  delinquent  in  point 
of  defamation  of  Robert  Swan,  a  member  of  the 
Rowley  Church,  was  it  the  duty  of  the  church  of 
Haverhill  "  to  take  church  notice  thereof?"  and  the 
council  held  that  it  was.  But,  second,  the  church  at 
Haverhill  is  not  concluded  as  to  its  determination  by 
"the  censure  of  ye  arbitratours,  ..."  "Because 
their  institution,  meanes  &  ends  are  divers." 

Third.    Goodman  Palmer  did  well  in  presenting  the 
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case,  and  "  there  was  too  great  appearance  of  mii  li 
iniquity  on  Goodman  Swain's  jiart."  Yet  as  "the 
witnesses  are  detected  of  siuh  falsehood ''  as  renders 
them  incompetent  to  establish  a  matter  before  the 
church  ;  therefore  "  Goodman  Palmer  was  not  without 
sin."  The  acknowledgment  hereof  is  commended  to 
Brother  Palmer;  "so  we  desire  it  may  be  accepted  of 
the  church,  and  that  in  such  manner  as  his  infirmity 
herein  (too  common  unto  ye  best)  being  forgiven,  ;ill 
regular /-eale  against  sin  both  in  them  and  others  may 
receive  due  encouragement." 

This  case  does  not  require  a  positive  decision 
whether  or  not  Robert  Hazleton  gave  testimony  on 
oath  or  not.  If  it  was  so  taken,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
to  the  church,  "  Before  which  a  matter  is  not  to  stand 
without  two  or  three  witnesses."  There  being  then  so 
much  for  the  negative,  and  no  positive  testimony,  save 
that  of  Thomas  Aires,  the  church  cannot  receive  it  as 
a  truth. 

"Hence  wee  conceive  the  act  of  Thomas  Aires,  in 
charging  and  urging  the  prosecution  of  those  Brethren 
in  a  church  way,  who  said  it  was  not  taken,  and  that 
to  the  Hindrance  of  the  celebration  of  ye  Lord's 
Supper,  then  intended  to  be  irregular  and  in  the  na- 
ture of  it  of  much  ill  consequence.'' 

The  Council  subsequently  reported  to  the  (Jeneral 
Court  that  "  through  the  blessing  of  God  the  dilkr- 
ences  were  in  a  good  measure  composed,  and  their 
ministers  settled  amongst  them."  They  decided  that 
Mr.  Ward  should  be  paid  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  in 
wheat,  rye  and  Indian  corn.  They  also  specified  how 
Mr.  Ward's  rate  should  be  made  and  collected.  Men 
were  to  be  appointed  yearly  "  to  cut,  make  and  bring 
home  his  hay  and  wood,"  who  were  to  be  ])aid  out  of 
his  salary." 

For  these  gracious  determinations,  the  next  Court 
directed  the  constable  of  Haverhill  to  levy  by  way  of 
rate,  on  the  inhabitants  of  Haverhill,  the  sum  of 
£12,  lils.  for  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  John  Clements 
for  the  charges  expended  in  Haverhill  "about  the 
Council." 

These  events  do  not  seem  to  have  prejudiced  the 
people  against  Mr.  Ward.  At  a  meeting  in  1660,  ten 
acres  of  meadow  and  two  hundred  acres  of  upland 
were  set  apart  as  parsonage  land  for  Mr.  Ward  and 
his  successors,  and  when,  in  1009,  he  made  a  com- 
plaint of  want  of  wood,  the  town  voted  to  add  ten 
pounds  to  his  salary  (making  it  sixty),  and  that  the 
Selectmen  should  annually  expend  it  in  procuring 
hira  cord-wood  at  six  shillings  per  cord.  This  pro- 
vided for  about  thirty  cords,  a  liberal,  but  not  extrav- 
agant allowance,  for  those  days  of  great  open  fires. 

It  ai>pears  that  at  this  time  the  first  half  of  Mr. 
Ward's  salary  was  paid  by  a  "  collection  of  estates  " 
in  August,  and  all  other  charges  were  paid  by  "a  col- 
lection of  estates  in  Novendier  or  December,  annu- 
ally." Upon  notice  by  the  Selectmen,  every  man 
should  bring  in  to  them  an  account  of  his  estate;  if 
he  refused  or  neglected   t<>  bring  in  an   account,  or 


brought  in  a  false  one,  it  was  "  in  the  power  ol  the 
Selectmen  to  rate  such  persons  by  will,  and  doom 
as  they  please  upon  account  of  their  defect." 

Michael  Emerson  came  into  the  town  in  lO.'iti,  and 
settled  near  the  White  house  on  Mill  Street.  He  wa* 
offered  a  grant  of  land  if  he  "  would  go  back  into  the 
woods,"  which  he  did.  He  settled  not  far  from  tlu? 
corner  of  Primrose  and  Winter  Streets.  The  land 
south  of  Winter  Street  was  part  of  the  tract  originally 
granted  him,  and  Emerson  Street  preserves  his  name. 
He  married  Hannah  Webster,  and  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Hannah,  marrying  Thomas  Duston,  became,  eas- 
ily, the  most  famous  woman  Haverhill  has  produced. 
Ca])t.  Xehemiah  Emerson,  a  descendant  of  Michael ,^ 
marched  on  the  "  Lexington  Alarm,"  leaving  his  work 
behind  him.  He  rose  from  a  private  to  be  captain „ 
serving  through  the  whole  Revolutionary  War,  and 
visiting  his  home  but  once.  There  were  also  four 
of  his  brothers  in  that  army.  Chase  is  authority  for 
tlie  statement  that  (icncral  Washington  specially 
commended  Capt.  Emerson  to  a  well-known  citizen 
of  Haverhill,  in  later  years. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  William  Simmons  wa.t 
ferryman  from  1057  over  the  "Great  River."  The 
town  directed  that  if  he  had  only  a  canoe,  he  wiis  to 
ferry  single  persons  for  two-pence,  and  cattle  for  four- 
pence  each  ;  but  if  he  provided  a  suitable  boat,  he 
should  have  six-pence  a  head  for  cattle,  two-pence  for 
sheep  and  hogs,  and  three-pence  for  strangers. 

William  Simmons  was  the  only  new-comer  who 
.shared  in  the  third  division  of  meadow,  laid  out  in 
1058,  at  the  rate  of  half  an  acre  to  an  acre  of  accom- 
modation, when  forty-one  persons  drew  lots. 

At  that  meeting  it  was  voted  that  if  any  person  had 
no  convenient  road  to  his  upland  or  meadow,  upon 
complaint  to  the  town,  two  men  should  be  chosen  to 
lay  one  out  for  him,  whose  charges  should  be  defray- 
ed by  the  town.  So  many  of  these  roads  were  Hid 
out  that  in  after  years  committees  had  to  be  sent  out 
to  hunt  some  of  them  up. 

The  first  deed,  apparently,  brought  to  record,  was 
one  from  Thomas  Sleeper  and  wife  to  William  White, 
October  11,  1659. 

In  that  year  a  fourth  division  of  upland  was  laid 
out  beyond  Si>iggot  River  (Spicket),  now  partly  in 
Salem,  N.  H.  It  was  to  be  bounded  south  by  the 
Merrimac,  north  by  Shatswell's  pond,  west  by  the 
town's  bounds,  and  to  run  eastward  until  all  the  lot* 
were  drawn.  There  were  forty-nine  lots,  of  which  all 
but  three  were  drawn.  They  were  a  mile  long,  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  acres  to  one  of  accommodation  land  or 
house-lot. 

The  old  settlers  bad  begun  to  draw  the  lines  and  to 
fortify  and  prepare  to  defend  their  titles.  In  this 
year  they  voted  that  no  man  should  be  taken  into 
town  as  an  inhabitant  or  "  town-dweller  "  without  the 
consent  of  the  town.  .\lso,  that  none  should  vote  in 
town  all'airs  without  the  consent  of  the  town,  e.xcepl 
as  tin-  law  gave  them  the  light. 
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Joliii  clement  was  probably  the  first  citizen  of 
Havorliill  who  sailed  for  Europe.  He  was  drowned 
on  the  outward  voyage,  in  lli'iO,  and  his  brother  John 
was  appointed  administrator,  who  seeuis  to  have  vis- 
ited England  and  Ireland  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties. 

Xotwithstandinf;  their  liest  efforts,  the  inhabitants 
were  still  without  a  blacksmith  in  1G58,  when  Mr. 
Ward  ami  nineteen  others  bouglit  Joseph  Jewett's 
house  and  land  for  twenty  pounds,  which  they  gave 
to  John  Johnson,  before  of  Charlestown,  provided  he 
would  live  here  seven  years,  following  the  trade  of  a 
blacksmith,  and  promising  not  to  work  for  anybody 
who  refused  "to  pay  towards  this  purchase  until 
they  bring  under  the  selectmen's  hands  tliat  they 
will  pay."  Unlike  his  predecessors,  John  Johnson 
kept  his  agreement.  The  house  was  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Exchange  building,  Water  Street.  Till 
1853,  the  estate  was  occupied  by  the  family  of  Bailey 
Bartlett,  who  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  John 
Johnson.  For  two  hundred  years  blacksmithiug  was 
carried  on  in  the  town  almost  or  quite  constantly  by 
some  of  his  descendants,  near  the  spot  of  his  original 
location. 

John  Heath,  Thomas  Lilford  and  Daniel  Ella  are 
names  appended  to  the  Johnson  agreement,  which 
we  have  not  before  met. 

At  the  session  of  the  General  Court,  in  October, 
1647,  it  had  been  enacted  that  every  township  num- 
bering tifty  householders  should  forthwith  appoint 
some  one  to  teach  the  children  to  read  and  write, 
•'  whose  wages  shall  be  paid  either  by  ye  parents  or 
masters  of  such  children,  or  by  ye  inhabitants  in 
general,  as  ye  major  part  of  those  that  order  ye 
prudentials  of  ye  towne  .shall  appoint." 

When  any  town  should  increase  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  householders,  they  should  set  up  a 
Grammar  School,  where  youth  might  be  fitted  for  the 
university.  In  case  of  neglect  by  any  town  for  a 
year  to  discharge  tliis  duty,  it  should  pay  five  pound 
to  the  next  school  "till  they  shall  perform  this  or- 
der." 

In  1G47  the  town  of  Haverhill  had  not  fifty  house- 
holders. It  was  fourteen  years  before  it  provided  a 
schoolmaster,  and  there  were  periods  afterwards  in 
which  it  obviously  neglected  its  legal  duty.  As  late 
as  1816  a  distinguished  native  of  the  town-  wrote : 
"  This  town  has  never  been  remarkable  for  its  liberal 
support  of  schools.  .  .  Xo  other  provision  has  ever 
been  made  for  schools  than  is  required  by  law." 
That  was  seventy  years  ago,  and  it  is  believed  much 
has  since  been  done  to  remove  that  reproach,  if  it 
were  then  deserved. 

The  first  instructor  employed  by  the  town  was 
Thomas  Nasse,  a  peripatetic  schoolmaster,  who,  at 
diflerent  times,  taught  in  Chebacco  Parish  of  Ipswich 
(now  Essex)  and  at  Xewbury,  where  he  died,  May 
18,  1691.  His  salary  was  ten  pounds  from  the  town, 
and  what  he  could  obtain  by  private  arrangement. 


from  the  parents  or  guardians  of  his  jjupils.  He 
kept  school  in  Haverhill  from  1660  to  1673,  and  per- 
haps later.  Previous  to  1670  the  school  had  been 
kept  in  some  private  house,  but  in  that  year  order  was 
taken  for  the  building  of  a  school-house  "  as  near 
the  meeting-house  that  now  is  as  may  be,  which  may 
be  convenient  for  the  keeping  of  a  public  school  in 
&  for  the  service  of  a  watch-house,  &  tor  the  enter- 
tainment of  such  persons  on  the  sabbath  days  at 
noon  as  may  desire  to  repair  thither,  &  shall  not  re- 
pair between  the  forenoon  &  afternoon  exercises  to 
their  own  dwellings,  which  house  is  to  be  erected 
upon  that  which  is  now  the  town's  common  land  or 
reserved  for  public  use." 

Voluntary  contributions  were  expected  for  build- 
ing the  school-house,  but  if  not  sufficient,  they  were 
to  be  laid  aside,  and  the  whole  charge  paid  by  a  pub- 
lic rate  upon  the  inhabitants.  William  White,  Peter 
Ayers  and  Nathaniel  Saltoustall,  all  were  put  in  charge 
of  the  business,  which  perhaps,  did  not  look  alto- 
gether promising,  as  Master  Nasse's  salary  for  1668 
was  then  in  arrear,  and  was  not  paid  till  some  time 
afterward. 

In  1672  it  was  voted  "that  the  Selectmen  shall 
hire  Thomas  Nasse  for  a  schoolmaster,  to  learn  such 
as  shall  resort  to  him  to  read  and  write  as  formerly, 
who  shall  be  the  settled  schoolmaster  for  the  town 
until  the  town  take  further  order,  provided  that 
they  do  not  allow  the  said  Thomas  Nasse  more  than 
ten  pounds  by  the  year,  he  having  the  like  liberty  to 
agree  with  the  parents  or  masters  of  those  that  come 
to  him  as  formerly."  Next  year  the  salary  was 
"  taken  off,  and  no  more  to  be  allowed  or  voted  for.'' 
It  was  perhaps  thought  that  the  amount  received 
from  parents  or  masters  was  sufficient  for  his  com- 
pensation. The  schoolmaster,  probably,  did  not  find 
it  such,  and  threw  up  the  job ;  for  the  records  of 
Ipswich  Court,  ibr  March,  1687,  contain  the  follow- 
ing: "The  court  having  called  the  presentment  of 
Haverhill  for  not  having  a  schoolmaster,  according 
to  law,  in  their  towne,  &  finding  that  there  is  some 
provision  made  for  the  present,  for  teaching  chil- 
dren, they  are  released  upon  that  presentment;  but 
the  court  judging  that  what  is  now  done  and  pro- 
vided by  them  doth  not  answer  the  law,  nor  is  con- 
venient to  be  rested  in,  doe  order  that  the  town,  before 
the  next  court  at  Ipswich,  provide  an  able  and  meet 
schoolmaster,  that  may  constantly  attend  that  ser- 
vice, as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  and  that  the  scoole  be 
kept  neare  the  centre  of  the  town."  The  last  pro- 
viso would  indicate  that  here,  as  in  many  towns  at 
that  period,  the  school  was  made  to  meander  about, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  neighborhood  or  the  master. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  town's  compliance 
with  the  order  of  the  court  was  merely  perfunctory. 
For  ten  years  the  records  were  not  burdened  by  any 
reference  to  a  school. 

November  9,  1685,  a  meeting  was  held  "  in  order  to 
supply,  and  the  pointing  a  fit  person   to  keep  school 
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in  this  Town,  uiul  make  it  his  only  eniiiluv  to  in- 
struct the  children  or  young  men,  or  any  of  tiie  in- 
liabitiints  of  iliiverhill,  in  readinji  and  in  writing, 
and  in  cyphering;"  and  the  selectmen  were  given 
full  power  to  provide  such  a  person,  and  agree  with 
him  to  keep  school  until  the  next  annual  meeting, 
provided  they  did  not  agree  to  give  him,  on  the  pub- 
lic account,  more  tlian  four  pounds  in  corn  till  that 
time.  And  the  following  agreement  is  recorded 
under  the  same  date  ; 

*'W*«  whoso  names  are  nnderwritteu  have  agreed  with  BIr.  James 
Chailwick  to  keep  the  school,  to  endeavor  to  teach  such  as  shall  reKort 
to  him,  as  they  shall  desire  to  read,  or  write,  or  cypher,  or  all  of  them, 
until  the  next  anuiiul  meeting  in  Kehrnary  next,  for  which  service  of 
liis  he  shall  be  paid  hy  the  town  in  general  three  pounds,  besides  what 
he  shall  have  or  agree  with  the  scholars  for,  or  their  parents  or  mastei's, 
or  for  want  of  agreement  the  said  Mr.  Chadwick,  in  his  demands  not  to 
exceed  what  iisually  is  [mid  in  other  places  for  schooling,  viz.:  to  have 
hy  the  week  for  a  Reader  00.  iM,  A-  for  a  writer  (Hi.  00  (six  pence). 
"Ilated  November  0,  1CS.">,  by  us.  Uoh't.  Ayek.     ■, 

Ste.  I>aw.  y  Sdectmen. 

Josi'ii.  Gaok.     } 


And  consented  nnto  hy  the  oilier  2. 

".I NO.  Paof.,  Jl'N.  ) 

Sim.  W.iiNwRioiiT.''     / 


Selectmeti. 


The  vote  and  tlie  agreement  closely  followed  the 
lines  of  the  law  of  1647.  The  vote  also  indicates 
tliat  some  of  the  adult  inhabitants  might  possibly  be 
expected  to  avail  tliemsclves  of  the  schoolmaster's 
abilities. 

At  the  next  annual  meeting,  the  selectmen  were 
directed  "  to  agree  with  Mr.  Chadwick  or  any  other 
person,  to  make  it  his  employ  to  keep  school  in 
Haverliill  for  the  year  ensuing."  In  1695,  the  select- 
men were  ordered  to  attend  to  the  settling  of 
"Schools  of  learning"  in  town,  and  to  "settle  a  suit- 
able schoolmaster  according  to  law." 

The  "Schools  of  learning"  were  hardly  those  of 
Padua  or  Paris,  and  we  may  judge,  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  year  1700,  that  the  town  wa.s  not  inclined, 
even  yet,  to  go  any  further  in  this  direction  than  the 
law  imperatively  retpiircd.  In  that  year,  a  building 
was  oritered  to  be  erected  for  watch-house,  scliool- 
house,  and  for  any  other  use  to  whicli  it  might  be 
appropriated.  It  was  built  on  what  is  now  Main 
Street,  near  the  top  of  tlie  hill,  and  faced  the  Merri- 
inac  (on  the  then  conimons). 

.lune  Sd,  a  grammar  school   was  ordered  to  be  es- 
tablished immediately,  and  Mr.   Hichard   Saltimstall 
w!is  appointed    to  procure  a  .suitable  instructor.     In  ] 
July,  thirty  pounds  were  raised  to  be  appropriated  i 
for  tliat  purpose  :  and  the  selectmen  were  ordered  "  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  scholar  that   liichard  Saltonstull 
had  treated  with  or  some  other   meet  person,  to  write 
liim  to  come  and  be  the  schoolmaster  for  tliis  town  of 
Haverliill."    The  step  was  a  bold  one,  but  their  cour- 
age failed  tliem,  for  September  12,  1701,  at  a  meeting 
called  to  see  about  a  schoolmaster,  when  "The  que.'<-  \ 
tioii  being  moved  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  whetlier 
the  town  is  obliged  by  the  Law  to  be  ]irovided  with  a 
(irammar   scliDolmastcr — Yea  or  no  ;    the   Town  an-' 


swers  iu  the  negative  and  therefore  do  not  proceed 
to  do  it,  because  they  do  not  find  they  have  the 
number  of  one  hundred  families  or  householders 
which  the  law  mentions." 

Among  the  town  charges  for  1701,  appears  the  fol- 
lowing item:  "to  the  schoolmaster  £6,"  which  was 
ordered  paid. 

June  5,  1702,  the  selectmen  being  ordered  to  get 
a  schoolmitster  for  this  year  "  with  all  the  -speed  they 
possibly  can,"  engaged  one  Mr.  Tufts  and  agreed 
to  pay  liim  thirty-four  pounds  for  his  services.  One's 
wonder  at  this  hitherto  unexampled  liberality  is 
checked  upon  finding  that  the  town  had  been 
once  more  i)resented  for  being  destitute  of  a  school, 
and,  notwithstanding  this  sj>asmodic  ettbrt,  was  made 
to  pay  its  fine. 

Jul)'  :il,  170:-i,  a  meeting  was  held  to  see  about  a 
schoolmaster,  which  was  adjourned  to  August  18th, 
and  then  to  September  loth,  when,  "  After  much  dis- 
course about  getting  a  schoolmaster,  the  town,  in 
consideration  of  their  troubles  with  the  Indians,  re- 
solved to  do  nothing  in  the  premises."  Other  towns, 
also  urged  the  same  disability,  and,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1705,  the  General  Court  made  an  order,  exempt- 
ing all  towns  of  less  than  two  hundred  families  from 
keeping  a  grammar  school  for  three  years,  on  account 
of  the  general  impoverishment  caused  by  the  Indian 
^Vars. 

Slight  etlorts  were  made  to  supply  the  lack  of 
public  grants  by  private  enterprise.  September  2, 
1707,  Thomas  Ayer  petitioned  the  commoners  "  for  a 
small  piece  of  land  to  set  a  house  on  near  the  meet- 
ing-house that  so  said  Ayer's  wife  might  be  the  better 
accommodated  I'or  the  keeping  of  school  to  teach  chil- 
dren to  read."  The  selectmen  were  empowered  to 
lay  him  out  a  piece  for  that  purpose,  to  enjoy  during 
her  life-time.  Alas!  Ayer's  wife,  born  Ruth 
Milford,  with  lier  youngest  child,  Ruth,  was  killed 
by  the  Indians,  August  2i),  1708.  The  disconsolate 
widower,  marrying  the  widow  Blasedell,  they  gave  to 
their  only  child,  in  1711,  the  name  of  the  nia.s8acred 
mother  and  child. 

Obadiah  Ayer  kept  a  school  half  the  time  in  1710 
and  1711,  for  which  the  town  paid  him  £15  each 
year.  His  did  not  rise,  however,  to  the  dignity  ofa 
grammar  school,  as  he  only  taught  "  reading,  w  riting 
and  cyphering." 

Obadiah  .\yer,  of  Haverhill,  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1710. 

Much  is  said,  in  these  days,  about  the  general  dis- 
po.sition  .to  neglect  civic  duty,  especially  as  to  muni- 
cipal alfairs.  Our  fathers  took  suinmarv  measures  to 
check  this  tendency.  We  have  seen  two  respectable 
citizens  fined  lor  not  getting  to  town  meeting  in  sea- 
son. In  1650,  it  was  voted  that  the  name  of  every 
freeholder  should  be  kept  in  the  town's  book,  and  he 
should  attend  town  meeting  when  legally  named: 
"  and  having  lawful  warning  he  is  to  come  within 
lialf  an  hour  after  the  meeting  is  begun  and  continue 
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until  sunset  if  the  meeting  holH  so  long,  under  tlie 
penalty  of  halfe  a  bushel  of  Indian  corn  or  the  value 
of  it." 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  the  beginning,  it  was 
voted  that  lands  should  he  divided  according  to  the 
estate  possessed  by  each  man,  up  to  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  that  rates  or  ta.xes  should  be  assessed  ac- 
cording to  the  land  allotted  to  each.  There  being 
only  one  or  two  persons  who  reached  the  maxi- 
mum of  estate,  and  only  one,  so  far  as  appears  whose 
property  went  beyond  it,  this  was  a  sufficiently  con- 
venient and  equitable  way  of  making  taxes.  At  first 
all  were  shareholders,  partners.  Then  there  began  to 
come  in  persons  without  estate,  of  whom  not  much 
account  was  taken  at  first.  But,  as  their  number  in- 
creased, the  original  settlers  and  partners  finding  that 
their  township  was  popular  and  that  new  settlers  were 
arriving  fast  enough  so  that  there  was  no  longer  occa- 
sion to  ofl'er  them  inducements,  came  to  the  not  un- 
natural conclusion  that  those  who  had  ventured  out 
into  the  wilderness  and  endured  privations,  ought  to 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  enterprise.  In  other  words, 
they  determined  that  to  them,  their  heirs  and  succes- 
sors alone,  belonged  not  only  the  lands  already 
divided,  but  the  common  lands  still  remaining.  Not- 
withstanding great  opposition,  to  be  dealt  with  more 
at  length  in  another  place,  they  carried  their  point, 
and  maintained  their  ground.  But  this  condition  of 
things,  while  it  recognized  them  as  owners  of  all  the 
lands,  left  them  as  sufh  liable  also  to  bear  in  taxation 
all  the  burdens  of  the  community.  It  was  necessary 
to  take  another  step.  Accordingly,  in  1657  it  was 
voted  that  if  any  person  moved  into  town  who  was 
not  a  freeholder,  he  should  be  taxed  for  the  support 
of  church  and  State,  according  to  his  "  visible  es- 
tate," or  by  estimation  of  the  Selectmen. 

In  1662,  the  great  ox-common  was  divided  into  lots 
which  were  distributed  to  those  entitled  to  pasture  in 
it;  and  although  smaller  ox-commons  continued  to 
exist,  every  man  had  a  right  to  have  his  share  set  off 
to  hi'm  in  severalty,  and  the  tendency  now  was 
strongly  toward  individual  ownership. 

The  following  order,  adopted  by  the  town  of 
Ipswich,  March  15,  1660,  shows  very  clearly  that  his- 
torically the  general  course  of  things  in  the  colony 
was  such  as  we  have  indicated  for  Haverhill.  The 
pioneers  in  the  day  of  small  things  offered  induce- 
merts  by  the  grant  of  lands  to  insure  tliemselves 
useful  citizens  and  good  neighbors  ;  when  their  towns 
becamefirmly  established,  they  looked  upon  new-com- 
ers with  jealousy,  as  seeking  to  obtain  privileges  they 
had  not  labored  for,  and  determined  to  secure  the 
residue  of  their  common  lands  to  themselves.  "For 
as  much  as  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  the  com- 
mon lands  of  this  town  are  overburdened  by  the  mul- 
tiplying of  dwelling-houses,  contrary  to  the  interest 
and  meaning  of  the  first  inhabitants  in  their  granting 
of  house  lots  and  other  lands  to  such  as  came  among 
them;  to  the  end  such  inconveniences  may  be  pre- 
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vented  for  the  future,  it  is  ordered  that  no  house, 
henceforth  erected,  shall  have  any  right  to  the  com- 
mon lands  of  this  town,  nor  any  person,  inhabiting 
such  house,  make  use  of  any  jiasturc  timber  or  wood 
growing  upon  any  of  said  common  lands,  on  pretext 
of  any  right  or  title  belonging  to  any  such  house 
hereafter  built,  without  express  leave  of  the  town. 
It  is  further  ordered,  that  the  Seven  men,  in  behalf 
of  the  town,  petition  the  next  General  Court,  for  the 
confirmation  of  this  order."  In  accordance  with  the 
petition  thus  outlined,  and,  undoubtedly  in  concur- 
rence with  the  desires  of  the  major  and  most  wealthy 
and  influential  portion  of  Haverhill  and  other  towns 
similarly  situated,  the  General  Court  passed  a  law, 
May  30,  1660,  that  "  no  cottage  or  dwelling  shall  have 
commonage,  except  those  now  built,  or  which  may  be 
by  consent  of  the  commoners  or  towns." 

The  passage  of  this  law  caused  the  beginning  of  a 
practice  to  record  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses  in 
the  town  books,  as  is  shown  by  this  extract  from  the 
Haverhill  records : 

'^Cottages:  Whereas,  the  law  provides  for  the  prevention  of  the  great 
Inconvenience  and  damage  that  otlierways  would  accrue  by  those  persons 
that  have  built  houses  or  cottages  upon  the  common  or  their  own  land, 
since  IGGO,  that  have  not  lawful  right  thereunto,  to  the  great  prejudice 
of  the  Iiouse  proprietors.  Therefore  wo  whose  names  arc  hereunto  sub- 
scribed, do  judge  it  meet  for  the  prevention  as  aforesaid,  and  do  here 
set  down  the  names  of  those  that  have  built  houses  upon  the  Common  of 
llaverhill,  or  their  own  land,  since  the  year  afore  said. 

Samuel  Davis,                   Thomas  Whittier,  Stephen  Webster, 

James  Davis,  Jr.,              Abraham  Whiticker,  James  Peacker, 

John  Swaddock,                  Samuel  Coulby,  Daniel  Ladd,  Jr., 

Siiniuel  Gilde,  Sen.,            Samuell  Currier,  Blathias  Button, 

Nathaniel  Smith,              Benjamin  Page,  Stephen  Dow, 

Will  Neff,                             John  Page,  Jr.,  John  Eyer, 
Joshua  Woodman. 

(Signed)  George  Browne,  Daniel  Lad,  Jr.,  John  Haseltine,  Joseph 
Davis.    Selectmen  of  llaverhill,  iti  the  year  1GG8  " 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Selectmen  do  not  un- 
dertake to  decide  whether  any  of  these  persons,  or  if 
any  who,  were  entitled  to  a  right  of  commonage. 
They  simply  record  the  fact  that  they  had  built 
houses  since  1660,  because  the  law  of  1660  provided 
that  no  dwelling-house  thereafter  built  should  have 
commonage  unless  built  by  consent  of  the  common- 
ers or  the  town.  Some  of  the  builders,  as  we  know, 
were  already  commoners,  some,  probably  were  not, 
and  would  not  be  entitled  to  commonage  without 
special  vote.  But  there  was  now  a  point  of  departure. 
Every  builder,  since  1660,  must  establish  his  right  of 
commonage;  it  could  not  be  presumed  in  his  favor. 
From  another  point  of  view — the  historical  and  to  the 
genealogist — these  lists  are  of  great  value,  as  showing 
who  were  residents  of  the  town  at  the  time  and 
when  they  built  their  houses.  This  record  is  con- 
tinued at  subsequent  dates : 

"A  list  of  more  faous&s  that  are  and  fall  under  the  law  made  in '6^ 
prohibiting  thorn  from  the  privileges  in  common  lands. 
Joseph  Davis,  Robert  Font,  John  Kingsbury 

Daniel  Ladd,  Sen.,  Isaac  Colbie,  Thomas  AvelB, 

Joseph  Johnson. 

"Ah  attest,  Henry  Palmer,  George  Brown,  James  Pecker,  Robert 
Swan,  Steven  Webeter,    Selectmen  in  1669." 
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"A  liBt  of  more  houEM  built  vbich  fall  nnder  the  law  made  1660, 
which  prohibits  them  from  inivilf  ges  in  Common  lands. 
JiiniiB  Kingshery,  Gilbert  Wilforii,  Philip  Eastman, 

ThoniaM  l>UBton,  Math.  IlarriinRn,  Josiah  Gage, 

J'un  Lail,  Jr.,  2d.  Eob  Knicrson,  Jno.  Hartshorn, 

Thomas  Diivis,  Joseph  Pcasly,  The.  Ilarlshorn, 

Piter  Green,  Joseph  Page,  WiUdow  Ayere, 

Joseph  Ilutcliins,  Josiah  lleilth,  James  Sanders, 

Samuel  Hutchins,  Nicholas  Browne,  Jno.  Heath,  Jr., 

Slei>hen  Webster,  2d  Samuel  Ladd,  Samuel  liilknap, 

Thomas  Eastman,  Nathan  Sinpleterry,  Peter  Brewer. 

"  Thisaccount  was  entered  .lanuary '.iiilh.'TS,  by  the  Selectmen  William 
White,  George  Brown,  Daniel  Hendricks,  Thomas  Eatton,  Selectmen  in 
1675." 

**  Febniar>' the  lst,16«7.  An  account  of  more  cottages  erected  since 
Januar}-,  25,  '75. 

Thomas  Duston,  Kob  Hastings,  James  Sawndera,  2d 

John  Robie,  Ezra  Rolf. 

"  As  Attest,  Henry  Palmer,  Andrew  Guile,  George  Brown." 

**  More  cottages  erected  since  February,  Ist.  '77. 
Sam  Ayers,  Thomas  Dustou,  2d,  John  Wliittier, 

Joseph  Kingsbery,  John  Williams,  John  Hascltine,  Jr. 

Amos  .Singletery,  Bi-nj.  Singletery. 

'*  Hiis  acciMint  was  entered  January  l:ith,  1G79,  by  order  of  Henry 
Palmer,  George  Browne,  Daniel  Hendricks,  Robert  Emereon, selectmen." 

"More  cottages  erected,  entered  Feb.  27,  81. 

' '  Nalh.  Haseltine,  Jno.  JohuBOD,  Jun.,  Jno.  Stockbridge.Sanil.  Dalton, 
John  Clement." 

Where  the  selectmen  say  these  house-holders  are 
prohibited  from  privilege.s  in  common  lands,  they 
simjily  mean  may  he  prohibited.  Thus,  Daniel  Ladd, 
Senior,  Pcasley  and  others,  whoever  has  read  the  pre- 
ceding pages  can  easily  select  as  among  those  who 
had  received  "Accommodation  Grants,"  and  therefore 
were  entitled  to  commonage  ;  but  the  fact  of  erecting 
houses  after  KiCO  put  them  upon  proof  to  establish 
their  title,  if  ever  questioned. 

Thomas  Duston,  mentioned  twice  in  the  above  list, 
is  Thomas,  husband  of  the  famous  Hannah.  He  sold 
a  house  to  Peter  Green,  above  named,  in  1676.  He 
was  married  December,  1677,  and  Chase  conjectures 
that  the  second  hou.se  which  he  appears  to  have  built, 
was  erected  in  the  summer  ol  that  year,  and  was  the 
one  in  which  he  lived  at  the  time  his  wife  was  taken 
prisoner  in  1697. 

The  business  of  granting  lands,  of  "laying  down" 
lands  granted,  and  "taking  u|)  "  others,  consumed  so 
much  time  at  the  town-meeting  that  in  lG(i3  it  was 
voted  there  should  be  a  general  town-meeting  liolden 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  March  annually,  "  for  the 
granting  and  gelling  and  exchanging  of  lands  or  com- 
monages, if  the  town  see  cause,  and  therefore  it  is 
hereby  ordered  that  all  the  other  towns  or  other  meet- 
ings whatever,  after  this  day  is  ended,  shall  be  and 
are  hereby  prohibited  from  acting  upon  those  giants 
of  lands  or  commonages."  The  first  Tuesday  in 
March  continued  to  be  the  time  for  holding  the 
annual  meeting  until  1675,  when  it  was  changed  to 
the  last  Tuesday  in  February. 

Before  this  time  great  trouble  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  failure  tri>quently  to  make  record  of  land  grants 
nt  the  time  when  made — thus  Samuel  Gild's  grant  of 
1663  was  not  entered  until  1690.  In  1664,  this  evil 
was  rectified,  and  two  years  after  it  was  ordered  that 
all  who  claimed  to  own  land  in  the  town  should  bring 


in  their  title  to  the  same,  that  it  might  be  duly  ex- 
amined and  approved.  The  word /firm  appears  in  the 
records  for  the  first  time  in  1663,  showing  that  matters 
were  becoming  settled.  The  next  year  the  select- 
men were  authorized  to  sell  land  to  pay  the  expense 
of  building  a  jiound,  which  was  the  first,  notwithstand- 
ing the  order  of  the  court  in  1649.  It  was  of  wood, 
and  stood  near  the  meeting-house. 

In  1664,  John  Carleton  succeeded  Richard  Littlehale 
as  town  recorder  and  Clerk  of  the  writs,  holding 
those  offices  till  1668,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  who  remained  in  office  till 
1700 — thirty-two  years.  At  the  May  session  of  the 
General  Court,  1668,  and  in  answer  to  a  petition, 
Capt.  Nathaniel  Saltonstall  was  authorized  to  join 
persons  in  marriage — an  office  which  our  fathers  pre- 
ferred to  have  performed  by  the  magistrate  rather 
than  by  the  clergy.  Previous  to  1664,  there  were 
thirty  seven  marriages  in  the  town. 

In  1664,a  list  was  prepared  showing  that  there  were 
sixty- four  freemen  in  town  headed  by  "  Mr.  Ward  our 
preacher.'  That  year  a  cow-common  was  laid  out, 
extending  from  Little  River  to  North  Meadow,  thence 
to  Eiist  Meadow. 

In  li)().5  a  road  was  ordered  laid  out  from  "  Holt's 
Rocks,"  just  below  the  present  Rocks  Bridge  to  the 
Countr}'  Bridge,  in  the  East  Meadow.  "  Holt's 
Rocks  "  took  their  name  from  Nicholas  Holt  one  of 
ihe  first  settlers  of  Newbury,  after  of  Andover,  who 
kept  the  first  bridge  near  the  Rocks.  In  1667,  a 
highway  "down  the  valley  to  Holt's  Rocks"  was 
ordered.  This  year,  1(!65,  Nathaniel  Saltonstall  was 
chosen  captain  of  the  militia  company,  and  George 
Browne,  ensign.  The  officers  were  young  and  doubt- 
less infused  new  vigor  into  the  military  force.  The 
flag  was  a  ground  field-green,  with  a  red  cross,  "and  a 
white  field  in  ye  angle  according  to  ye  ancient  cus- 
tom of  our  own  English  Nation,  and  the  English 
plantations  in  America,  and  our  own  practice  in  our 
ships  and  other  vessels,  by  order  of  ye  Major  Gen- 
eral." October,  16ii9,  the  General  Court  ordered 
"that  George  Browne  be  left  and  James  Parker 
ensigne  to  Iliiverhill  military  company,  under  the 
conduct  of  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  Esq." 

This  year,  November  17,  there  was  a  "  thanksgiving 
for  relief  from  drouth,  and  lengthening  out  the  har- 
vest." The  highway  from  Haverhill  Ferry  to  Tops- 
field  was  accepted  at  Ipswieh  Court. 

In  successive  years,  the  duties  of  the  selectmen 
were  defined.  By  a  vote  of  16(il>,  they  should  "have 
power  to  act  in  any  prudential  atfairs  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  country,  excepting  in  the  disposing  of 
lands."  Two  years  later  it  was  voted  that  one  of  the 
former  selectmen  should  be  re-elected  each  year ;  but 
the  next  year  this  rule  wius  dis|)ensed  with,  and,  at 
the  next  annual  meeting  repealed.  In  that  form  it 
was  probably  found  impracticable  to  determine  which 
one  should  enjoy  the  honor  and  glory  of  office,  not  so 
much    desired   then  as  now.      Thus,   when  Thomas 
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Whittier  wns  chosen  constable  it  was  voted  thiit  he 
shouUi  be  excused  |>rtividod  he  presented  some  one  to 
take  his  phice  whom  the  selectmen  should  declare 
satisfactory.  In  1770,  Henry  Palmer,  refusing  to  act 
as  constable  after  being  chosen,  "  was  lined  according 
to  law."  At  this  time  the  selectmen  were  directed 
"  to  provide  a  herdsman  or  herdsmen,  and  bulls  for 
the  use  of  the  town."  Those  who  lived  without  the 
compass  of  Pond  River  and  the  Great  Plain  fence, 
were  to  "  pay  lirf.  a  head  for  privileges  of  herdsmen 
and  bull." 

In  1GG9,  the  town  set  forth  by  vote  the  powers  of 
the  selectmen  at  length,  and  again  in  1G70.  Substan- 
tially, they  were  as  follows:  1.  To  order  and  appoint 
when  Mr.  Ward's  salary  should  be  paid,  levy  rates 
for  same,  and  to  take  them  by  distress  if  not  paid 
otherwise.  2.  To  observe  all  orders  of  the  town,  and 
collect  all  fines.  3.  To  pay  all  debts  of  the  town  by 
fines  due  or  by  rates  in  general.  4.  To  make  all  rates 
necessary  to  defray  the  town's  debts.  5.  To  call  town- 
meetings  at  discretion.  6.  To  see  that  all  laws  of  the 
country  were  observed  and  kept.  7.  To  act  in  all 
prudential  aft'airs  of  the  town  according  to  law.  8.  To 
observe  all  orders  of  the  town  as  near  as  they  can. 

In  July,  1667,  was  laid  out  still  another  quantity 
of  "  accommodation  "  land.  The  following  is  alist  of 
the  names  to  whom  it  was  allotted,  and  the  number 
of  acres  to  each  : 


acres. 

Goodman  Williams 6 

Job  Clements 5 

Hugh  Sberratt 8 

John  Robinson 4 

Goodman  Butler 4 

HenrySavage 4 

Joseph  Merrie 5 

George  Corley 5 

Mill  Lot f> 

James  Peclter 2 

Richard  Littlvhale  4 

Mr.  Coftin 10 

John  Remington 4 

Robert  Swan 2 

John  Hutching's fl 

Daniel  Ella 2 

Joseph  Johnson 2 

John  Davis 6 

JobClements 3 

Daniel  llendricks 3 

John  Robinson G 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  1608,  "John  Johnson 
was  chosen  Moderator  for  the  present  meeting." 
Thi-i  is  the  first  time  a  moderator  is  mentioned  in  the 
records,  though  one  was  regularly  chosen  afterwards. 
Perhaps  the  new  town  clerk  Nathaniel  Saltonstall 
many  have  been  more  precise  than  his  predecessors. 
Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been  an  excellent  clerk, 
although  he  indulged  himself  in  occasional  com- 
ments upon  the  town  proceedings,  sometimes  in 
Latin,  what  the  historian  Gibbon  calls  "the  ob- 
scurity of  a  learned  language."  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions, the  town  by.vote  directed  the  clerk's  comment 
to  be  expunged  from  the  record. 


acres. 

"Mr.  W'ard 

26 

James  Davis,  Sr.  Si  Jr. 

20 

George  Browne 

14 

John  Eaton,  Sr 

10 

Robert  Eyre 

4 

Olrtgood  Eyre 

8 

8 

Wm  White 

T 

Goodman  Peasley 

12 

4 

Goodman  Tiler 

4 

Mr.  Clements,  John  &. 

Job 

4n 

Old  Goldwine 

8 

Goodman  Heath 

10 

Andrew  Grealy 

G 

Goodman  Noise 

4 

Thos.  Haile 

20 

Thos.  Davis 

18 

Goodman  Ladd 

G 

.Vt  the  same  meeting,  a  committee  was  chosen,  to 
whom  the  inhabitants  were  to  "  make  known  by 
what  title  thoy  lay  any  claim  to  any  land  in  the 
town." 

Several  persons  were  fined  for  being  absent  from 
the  town  meeting. 

It  was  ordered  "  that  what  papers  should  be 
brought  to  the  Recorder  to  be  entered  in  the  town 
book  of  Records,  it  shall  be  in  liis  power  to  record 
them,  provided  that  Ensign  Brown,  James  Davis, 
Jun.,  and  Robert  Clements,  Jr.,  give  their  assent." 
The  recorder  was  much  annoyed  by  requests  to  record 
papers  which  should  be  recorded  elsewhere  or  were 
not  worth  recording  anywhere.  Thus  he  prefaces 
the  record  of  certain  deeds  with  this  note:  "The 
copy  of  several  deeds,  which  to  satisfy  the  grantees, 
are  entered,  who  they  are  told  that  it  is  no  legal 
county  record  of  Deeds." 

Henry  Kingsbery  and  John  Renington  are  names 
first  found  in  the  records  this  year. 

The  town  once  passed  a  vote  restricting  ownership 
of  seats  in  the  meeting-house  to  inhabitants  ;  but  the 
following  was  much  more  hospitable  in  temper. 
The  town,  by  a  major  vote,  did  make  choice  of 
Andrew  Greeley,  sen,  to  keep  the  ferry  at  Haverhill ; 
provided  that  he  agree  and  will  carry  over  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Merrimack  (Bradford)  over  against  us,  for  three 
pence  an  horse  and  a  penny  a  man ;  and  that  he  will 
carry  all  ministers  over  free  that  come  upon  visita- 
tion to  us,  and  in  particular  Mr.  Symes  (of  Bradford) 
and  that,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  over  against 
us  do  come  over  to  meet  with  us  on  the  sabbath  days, 
they  shall  have  the  free  use  of  the  ferry  boat  or  boats, 
for  the  occasion,  without  paying  anything."  Greeley 
was  also  to  pay  forty  shillings  to  Mrs.  Simons,  the 
widow  of  the  former  ferryman. 

The  town  meetings  at  that  time  often  commenced 
as  early  as  7  a.m.,  and  were  never  adjourned  to  a 
later  hour  than  8  A.M.  Debate  was  abundant  and 
notwithstanding  the  early  hour  of  meeting,  it  fre- 
quently took  three  days  to  transact  the  busin  es?. 
Still  they  managed  to  convince  each  other  at  last;  for 
it  being  the  recorder's  custom  to  give  the  names  of 
those  who  "  dissented"  from  any  vote  passed,  very 
few  are  ordinarily  found  in  the  minority.  About 
this  time  it  wa-s  resolved  that  no  vote  passed  after 
sunset  should  be  valid. 

It  is  recorded  in  1671,  "Ribert  Emerson,  Ephraim 
Davis  and  John  Heath,  Jun.,  desiring  to  take  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  this  colony,  it  was  administered  to 
them  by  N.  Saltonstall,  Commissioner."  No  one  was 
allowed  to  vote  for  magistrates  or  deputies  unless  he 
had  taken  the  freeman's  oath,  or  "oath  of  fidelity." 
A  man  might  be  a  freeholder  and  not  a  freeman.  A 
freeman  according  to  this  understanding, was  one  who, 
had  taken  the  freeman's  oath,  and  a  freeholder  was 
one  who  either  by  grant,  purchase  or  inlieritance, 
had  become  entitled  to  a   share  in  the  common  and 
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undivided  lands  of  Haverhill.  But  it  seems  all  the 
inhabitants  were  permitted  to  vote  for  town  officers 
and  to  raise  money.  In  1C31,  it  was  enacted  in  the 
Massachusetts  colony  that  only  church  members 
sliould  be  admitted  freemen.  As  late  as  1G76,  five- 
sixth  of  the  men  in  the  colony  were  not  voters,  be- 
cause not  church  members. 

In  1673,  the  clerk  was  directed  to  enter  "  in  the 
book"  all  the  previous  orders  and  grants  of  the 
town,  "  which  stand  in  loose  papers  and  sheets." 
There  has  always  been  great  difficulty  in  studying 
the  early  records  of  the  town  from  this  fact  that 
many  of  them  were  written  on  such  "  loose  papers" 
and  were  recorded  without  reference  to  their  respec- 
tive dates,  while  some  were  without  date.  Doubtless 
their  strict  chronology  has  not  always  been  followed 
in  the  annals. 

At  Hampton  Court  in  1672,  it  was  ordered  that 
John  Littlehale  of  Haverhill,  who  "  liveth  in  an 
house  by  himself,  contrary  to  a  law  of  the  country 
whereby  hee  is  subject  to  much  sin  ;  and  having  had 
information  of  some  of  his  accounts  which  are  in  no 
way  to  be  allowed  of  but  disproved  and  discoun- 
tenanced," "doe  forthwith,  at  farthest,  within  the 
time  of  six  weeks  next  after  the  date  hereof,  remove 
himself  from  the  said  place  and  solitary  life  and 
settle  himself  in  some  orderly  family  in  the  said 
towne  and  bee  subject  to  the  orderly  rules  of  family 
government  in  said  family  (unless  hee  remove  out  of 
the  said  towue  within  the  time)  and  if  he  doe  not 
perform  this  order  as  aforesaid,  then  this  Courte 
doth  order  that  the  Selectmen  doe  forthwith  order 
and  place  the  said  John  to  bee  in  some  orderly 
family  as  aforesaid,  which  if  he  shall  refuse  to  sub- 
mit unto,  then  these  are  in  his  majestie's  name  to 
require  the  Constable  of  said  town  upon  his  know- 
ledge of  it  or  information,  to  apprehend  the  person 
of  said  John  and  carry  him  to  the  house  of  cor- 
rection in  Ham])ton,  there  to  bee  kept  and  sett 
to  work  untill  he  shall  be  freed  by  order  of  au- 
thority ;  and  this  order  shall  bee  a  discharge  and 
security." 

John,  son  of  Richard  Littlehale,  the  pioneer,  was 
born  at  Haverhill  iu  1650,  one  of  twelve  children. 
Our  fathers  did  not  approve  of  bachelors,  and,  in 
many  ways,  imposed  absurd  penalties  upon  them  by 
by-laws  and  in  other  ways — as,  for  instance,  by  com- 
pelling them  in  one  town  to  kill  an  extra  number  of 
blackbirds  and  crows.  It  was  their  pf)licy,  of  course, 
to  increase  the  population  of  the  wilderness.  In 
the  present  instance,  the  father  had  twelve  children, 
the  son  was  like  to  liave  none.  Besides,  the  solitary 
life  tended  to  disorder,  and  in  this  case,  the  intima- 
tion is  that  Littlehale  "  was  subject  to  sin  "  in 
fact  !Ls  well  as  from  situation.  Nothing  is  known 
to  his  discredit,  except  what  maybe  inferred  from 
the  order  of  the  Court.  He  escaped  the  threatened 
penalties  by  entering  "some  orderly  fiimily  ;"  but  he 
had  not  been  ordered  to  marry  and  did  not  do  so  for 


forty-four  years,  when,  being  sixty-six  years  old,  he 
took  a  wife  and  had  two  children. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  the  duties  of  the  select- 
men that  it  thould  be  added  they  were  also  "  to  have 
some  one  to  sweep  the  meeting-house  duly,  decently 
and  orderly."  For  all  their  services  they  were  to 
receive  annually  fifty  shillings,  di^tributable  amongst 
thtm,  "  to  each  man  according  to  his  services." 

March  1674,  John  Keyzar  of  Salem,  was  granted  a 
piece  of  land,  with  privileges  on  the  common,  etc.,  if 
he  would  come  "  and  set  up  his  trade  of  tanner." 
This  he  did  and  in  1682  the  grant  was  confirmed  to 
him  and  his  heirs  forever.  In  1683,  he  was  publicly 
admonished  by  the  moderator  of  the  town-meeting 
for  keeping  his  tan-vats  open 'by  which  cattle  and 
swine  had  been  killed  ;  "  and  in  special  that  mischief 
may  not  come  unto  children,  which  may  occasion  his 
own  life  to  come  upon  triall.'  Two  years  after 
Keyzar  asked  leave  to  sell  his  land  ;  but  the  town  in- 
formed him  "  that  they  did  and  do  expect  the  condi- 
tions therein  mentioned  to  be  attended,  or  else  the 
said  John  may  leave  the  same  to  the  town,  with  the 
buildings  and  improvements  by  him  made  thereon, 
to  the  town  for  public  use." 

The  town  records  this  year  for  the  first  time  state 
that  meetings  were  called  by  the  "writ  of  the  select- 
men, published  and  placed  on  file."  The  publication 
was  by  a  ffixing  a  copy  of  the  warrant  to  the  door  of 
the  meeting-house,  in  which,  of  course,  the  meetings 
were  held. 

The  Court  empowered  the  selectmen,  upon  their 
petition,  to  "  bind  out  young  ones  into  sarvice  " — pro- 
vided their  indentures  met  the  approval  of  "  wor- 
shipful M.ijor  Saltonstall." 

From  the  records  of  the  County  Court  in  1673, 1674 
and  1675,  have  been  extracted  the  minutes  of  senten- 
ces imposed  upon  residents  of  Haverhill :  Nathaniel 
Emerson  was  "admonished  for  being  in  company 
with  Peter  Cross  and  otheis,  at  Jonas  Gregory's,  and 
drinking  of  stolen  wine."  "  Robert  Swan  was  fined 
20s.  for  being  drunk  and  cursing."  "  Michael  Emer- 
son was  fined  5s.  for  his  cruel  and  excessive  beating 
of  his  daughter  with  a  ttayle  swingel,  and  kicking  of 
her."  We  may  be  sure  no  punishment  would  have 
been  imposed  upon  a  father  for  beating  his  child  un- 
less the  correction  had  been  "cruel  and  excessive." 
I'arental  authority  was  jealously  upheld.  This 
daughter  was  Elizabeth  Emerson,  who  lived  to  incur 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  for  crime.  "  Two 
daughters  of  Hannah  Bosworth  were  fined  ten  shil- 
lings each  for  wearing  'silk."  Daniel  Ela  was  fined 
ten  shillings  for  profanity,  and  two  shillings  more  for 
his  "  reviling  speeches." 

In  1675  Haverhill  wjw  rated  twenty-fifth  of  the  for- 
ty-nine towns  of  the  colony.  That  year  the  time  of 
holding  the  town  meeting  was  changed  to  the  last 
Tuesday  in  February. 

At  that  meeting  5Iichael  Emerson  was  chosen  to 
"view  and  seal  all   leather  iu   the  town."     In  1677 
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Emerson  "  complained,"  probably  because  the  duties 
wore  burdensome  or  disagreeable,  and  Andrew  Greely 
was  "joined  with  him." 

The  next  year,  Feb.  27,  167l>,  William  Tbompson 
asked  to  be  "accepted  a  townsman,  to  dwell  here  and 
follow  his  trade  of  shoemaking,"  but  the  town  refused 
to  have  him  •'  by  a  dear  and  full  vote."  In  1677 
Peter  Patie,  a  married  man  whom  the  town  had 
"hitherto  accounted  of  as  a  journeyman  shoemaker," 
"  making  a  motion  to  the  town  to  grant  him  a  piece  of 
land  to  settle  upon,"  his  motion  according  to  law  was 
rejected.  The  moderator  also  declared  to  him  "that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Grand  Jurymen  to  look  after 
him." 

Patie  was  probably  an  irresponsible  person.  In 
I(j80  he  was  presented  to  the  Court  for  being  absent 
from  his  wife  for  several  years,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  presented  for  having  another  wife  in 
Virginia.  Nevertheless,  Peter  "  stuck."  Novem- 
ber 8,  1682,  Peter  Patre  married  Sarah  Gile  and  had 
eight  children  by  her.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Peter  Patie.  In  1694  he  was  chosen  constable 
by  a  "  plentiful,  clear  and  legal  paper  vote."  As  late 
as  1710  he  was  the  regular  ferry-man  at  "  Patie's 
Ferry." 

Notwithstanding  this  cold  welcome  to  shoemakers, 
others  soon  applied.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  1679, 
"  up(  n  the  request  of  Benjamin  Webster  and  Samuel 
Parker,  two  young  men  and  shoemakers,  that  the 
toune  would  give  them  libertie  to  live  in  this  toune 
to  follow  the  trade,  having  hired  a  house  to  that  end  ; 
the  toune  by  their  vote  doe  grant  their  motion  and 
accept  of  them  so  as  to  live  in  toune  and  follow  the 
trade  of  shoemaking." 

Daniel  Ela,  who  in  1677  had  been  licensed  to  keep 
an  ordinary  for  one  year,  but  had  been  unable  to  avail 
him.self  of  the  privilege  on  account  of  the  small-pox 
in  his  family,  had  liberty  from  the  Court  to  sell 
"  Wine,  Beer,  Cyder  and  provisions  to  horse  and  man, 
or  travilers  in  Haverhill." 

The  town  voted  in  1679  to  choose  a  committee  to 
look  after  the  accounts  of  the  selectmen  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  ;  also,  that  a  committee  should  be  cho- 
sen for  that  purpose  every  year  thereafter. 

From  the  records  of  the  General  Court  for  1680,  it 
appears  that  Haverhill,  with  twenty-one  other  towns, 
had  failed  to  pay  a  subscription  in  aid  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege-eitherthat  made  as  far  back  as  1652  or  some  other 
later.  The  Court  ordered  the  selectmen  of  the  delin- 
quent towns  to  inquire  into  the  affair  and  report,  under 
a  penalty  of  twenty  pou  nds.  Nothing  more  appear- 
ing about  it,  the  long  delayed  subscription  was  prob- 
ably paid. 

Pastor  Ward,  having  lost  his  wife  March  24,  1680, 
probably  gave  intimation  of  his  desire  to  be  relieved 
in  part  from  ministerial  care.  The  record  says  :  "At 
a  town  meeting  Dec.  22,  1680,  held  after  lecture, 
Nath'l.  Saltonstall,  Lieut.  Broune,  Tho.  Whittier, 
Wm.  White  and  Dan'l   Ela  were  chosen  a  committee 


'to  look  out  for  and  agree  with  ami  uhtain  forthwith 
and  procure  upon  the  best  terms  tlicy  can  get,  some 
meet  and  able  person  to  be  a  present  help  and  assist- 
ant to  Jlr.  Ward,  our  minister,  now  in  his  old  age,  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry  in  preaching.'" 

From  the  beginning  it  had  been  the  custom  to  have 
a  weekly  lecture, — in  most  towns  on  Thursday,  but  in 
Haverhill  from  an  early  date,  on  Friday.  The  services 
commenced  about  11  A.  m.  About  1750  the  weekly 
were  superseded  by  monthly  lectures. 

The  committee  thus  chosen  were  also  instructed 
"  to  look  out  a  place  for  a  convenient  situation  for  a 
minister,"  and  "  to  agree  with  anyone  upon  purchase 
or  exchange  of  land,  or  if  they  meet  not  with  a  bar- 
gain to  their  mind,  then  to  set  out  such  of  the  town's 
common  land  as  they  shall  judge  most  convenient  for 
a  place  for  the  ministry." 

June  24,  1681,  the  committee  reported  that  not 
finding  any  suitable  place  on  purchase  or  exchange, 
John  Haseltine,  Senior  had  "given  two  acres  to  the 
town  for  the  perpetual  use  of  the  ministry,"  and  that 
they  had  laid  out  a  piece  adjoining  it  for  the  same 
purpose.  Their  doings  were  approved,  and  the  land 
was  granted  for  that  purpose  "forever."  This  land 
was  situated  north  of  the  present  Winter  Street,  and 
between  Little  River  and  the  common.  The  gift  was 
apparently  the  first  private  donation  in  this  town  for 
public  uses. 

The  committee  reported  that  they  had  not  been 
able  to  get  a  new  minister,  whereupon  another  com- 
mittee was  chosen  in  their  place,  with  instructions  to 
do  so,  "  they  taking  the  advice  of  Mr.  Ward,  our 
present  aged  minister."  Josiah  Gage  was  agreed 
with,  to  build  a  house  for  the  new  minister. 

All  these  movements  came  to  nothing  for  the  pres- 
ent. Josiah  Gage  did  not  build  the  house,  and  in 
1682,  a  committee  was  chosen  to  find  somebody  else 
to  do  it.  At  a  special  meeting  April  4th,  a  committee 
was  appointed  "  to  treat  with  Samuel  Dalton  or  John 
Stockbridge  for  either  of  their  houses  which  they 
have  of  late  erected  in  town,"  for  the  use  of  the  new 
minister.  In  this  movement  towards  novelties,  a  new 
meeting-house  began  to  be  talked  about.  At  the  June 
meeting  of  the  previous  year,  a  proposition  to  take 
action  was  voted  down,  says  the  recorder,  "by  the 
additional  and  willful  votes  of  many  prohibited  by 
law  from  voting."  The  gallery  vote  for  women  was 
probably  a  compromise  between  the  parties.  The 
subject  again  came  up  in  March,  1682,  but  without 
result. 

In  June  there  was  another  meeting,  "  called  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Ward"  "  to  see  about  a  new  minister." 
Ten  pounds  were  raised  to  get  otie. 

In  July,  the  town  let  the  "parsonage  farm"  to 
Daniel  Bradley,  for  twenty-one  years,  Mr.  Ward 
probably  having  given  it  up,  on  account  of  age  and 
ill-health. 

September  18th,  there  was  still  another  meeting 
about  a  new  minister.     It  was  voted    "  to  proffer  Mr. 
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Jeremiah  Cusbing  or  some  other  meet  person  that 
may  be  agreed  upon,  £100  in  corn  or  provisions,  be- 
sides the  £t)0  proffered  for  annual  salary  during  Mr. 
Ward's  life,"  to  be  raised  as  a  town  rate  and  paid 
"  part  money,  part  wheat,  part  rye  and  part  Indian 
Corn,  all  good,  dry,  sweet,  clean  and  nienhantable.'' 
The  committee  previously  chosen  was  continued  "to 
carry  on  designs  with  Mr.  Gushing,  whom  the  town 
hath  had  some  experience  of."  Three  weeks  later,  it 
was  voted  to  buy  of  Samuel  Simons  bis  house  and  nine 
acres  of  land  for  the  use  of  the  ministry,  for  which 
they  agree  to  give  him  "forty  acres  near  Fishing 
River,  and  £30  in  wheat,  rye  and  corn."  They  also 
voted  to  give  Mr.  Gushing,  in  addition  to  previous 
offers,  "  four  cow-common  rights"  and  "  twenty  cords 
of  wood  at  his  house  annually." 

In  1683,  at  the  annual  meeting,  it  was  decided  to 
send  a  me-senger  to  get  an  answer  from  Mr.  Gushing, 
unless  he  would  "  please  to  come  and  give  us  a  visit, 
that  we  may  receive  answer  from  himself."  It  was 
voted  to  raise  one-half  of  the  hundred  pounds  offered 
him,  immediately  ;  also  to  buy  "  the  house  where 
Henry  Palmer  lived  and  died,  for  the  use  of  the 
ministry  forever."  The  price  to  be  paid  was  twenty 
acres  of  land  "  towards  Great  Pond,"  said  to  be  the 
first  time  that  body  of  water  is  mentioned  by  name 
in  the  records.  In  June  there  was  another  meeting. 
It  was  called  to  consider  Mr.  Gusbing's  settlement,  but 
all  its  time  was  engrossed  about  the  proposition  for  a 
new  meeting-liou-e.  All  favored  the  new  meeting- 
house, but  there  was  an  irreconcilal)le  difference  of 
opinion  about  its  location.  In  favor  of  building  a 
new  meeting-house  upon  the  old  site  were  Sergeant 
John  Johnson,  Mr.  .John  Ward,  minister,  Nathan- 
iel Saltonstall,  Lieutenant  George  Browne,  William 
White,  Thomas  Whittier,  John  Whittier,  Robert 
Emerson,  Robert  Clement,  Jotham  llendrick,  James 
Davis,  Sr.,  Daniel  Ela,  John  Page,  Sr.,  and  Samuel 
Shepherd,  in  all  fifteen.  Many  of  these,  as  we  know, 
live  on  or  near  the  present  Water  Street  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  old  meeting-house.  The  following 
"  were  against  the  settling  of  the  meeting-house 
where  the  meeting-house  now  stands  (forever)  but 
that  this  meeting-house  that  now  is  may  stand  as 
long  aa  is  convenient:  "Thomas  Davis,  Daniel  Lad, 
sen.  Sam'.  Gild,  Peter  Ayer,  Oncsiph"  Mash,  sen.  John 
llaseltino  sen.  Micha.  Emerson,  Geo.  Gorlis,  Hob. 
Ford,  Sam'.  Simons,  Tim.  .Vyers,  John  Robie,  Sam'. 
Hutchins,  John  Gorlis,  Sam'.  Aver,  Thomas  Duston, 
John  Hartshorne,  Thos.  Ayer,  Joseph  Kingsberry, 
John  Gild,  Sam'.  Kingsberry,  Joseph  Hutchins,  Ste- 
phen Webster,  Nath'.  Ilaseltine,  Tho.  Hartshorne, 
Rob'.  Swan,  sen.,  Will'"  Nell",  Josiah  Gage,  E/.ekl  Lad, 
Rob'  Swan,  .lun.,  Philip  Eastman,  Henry  Kemball, 
Joseph  .lolinson,  Mat  Ilarriman."    Total,  thirty-four. 

And  in  this  last  list  we  (ind  the  names  of  those 
who,  like  Michael  Emerson,  had  gone  "  back  into  the 
wood,"  such  as  the  Ayers,  Mash  (Marsh)  the  Cor- 
lisses, Duston,  Neff,  etc.,  etc. 


Mr.  Gushing,  so  much  desired,  who  probably  had 
preached  in  Haverhill  and  pleased  the  people,  did 
not  accept  their  invitation.  He  afterwards  became 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Scituate. 

October  27,  1083,  another  meeting  was  called  about 
settling  a  minister.  It  wiis  first  voted  to  dismiss  the 
former  committee  and  next,  to  choose  a  new  com- 
mittee "to  procure  a  person  to  join  with  Mr.  Ward  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry  at  Haverhill."  This  com- 
mittee, the  third  upon  the  subject,  was  composed  of 
Corporal  Peter  Ayer,  Corporal  Josiah  Gage  and  Rob- 
ert Swan,  Sr. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1G54,  Daniel  Ela  and 
William  Starlin  made  a  "prod'er  to  the  town  to  sell 
their  livings,  house  and  land,  for  a  situation  for  a 
minister  or  the  ministry,"  and  a  committee  was  chosen 
to  treat  with  them  "  in  the  time  of  intermission,  be- 
fore the  afternoon "  and  report.  On  their  report, 
the  town  declined  Ela's  offer  as  "  too  difficult  too 
comply  with  and  perform,"  but  decided  to  treat  fur- 
ther with  Starlin,  through  the  committtee,  who  were 
to  report  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  next  day.  It  was 
then  voted  to  give  him  one  hundred  pounds  for  his 
house  and  land  as  follows  :  "  Ten  acres  of  land  at  the 
Fishing  River,  near  to  Robert  Emerson's,"  conven- 
ient "for  the  setting  up  of  a  corn  mill  there,"  at 
three  pounds  per  acre;  and  the  remaining  seventy 
pounds  to  be  paid  in  merchantable  corn,  in  two  pay- 
ments, for  which  a  rate  wsis  ordered. 

Subsequently,  (1686)  Daniel  Ela  offered  to  sell  his 
"housing  and  land  by  the  meeting-house"  to  the 
town  for  a  parsonage,  and  to  take  as  part  pay,  the 
house  and  land  previously  purchased  of  William 
Starlin  ;  but,  after  long  debate,  the  town  declined  to 
treat  with  him. 

In  1682,  for  the  first  time,  the  moderator  was  chosen 
by  "a  paper  vote,"  and  it  was  determined  that  in  the 
future  the  selectmen  should  be  chosen  in  the  same 
manner,  "  one  at  a  time."  This  was  the  beginning  of 
written  ballots  for  town  officers.  In  1684,  it  was  or- 
dered that  in  choosing  selectmen,  votes  should  be 
brought  in  "  for  five  several  distinct  persons  in  one 
paper  at  one  time,  cut  between  the  names,  so  that 
they  may  hang  together  ;  and  when  all  the  papers  so 
brought  in  are  sorted,  those  five  men  that  have  the 
greatest  number  of  votes,  as  it  is  usual  in  the  public 
elections  on  nominations  for  the  country,  shall  be  the 
men  who  are  chosen  to  serve  for  the  selectmen  for  the 
year  ensuing."  But  in  1687,  this  order  was  rescind- 
ed, and  "  the  former  ancient  practice  of  putting  in 
for  but  one  person  at  a  time  ordered  to  be  attended 
to."  The  other  method  was  probably  too  complica- 
ted for  the  slenderly  trained  arithmeticians  of  that 
day. 

When  the  selectmen  of  1685  were  chosen,  it  was 
found  that  a  majority  were  not  freemen,  as  the  law 
required,  and  "  without  reflection  or  disrespect,  Daij- 
iel  Bradley  was  left  out  and  Josiah  Gage  chosen  in 
his  room." 
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There hati  been  "n  beaten  way"  before,  but  at  this 
time,  a  highway  was  htid  out  '  from  Amesbury  meet- 
ing-house by  Country  Bridge  to  Haverhill."  A  high- 
way was  also  laid  out  "  above  Spicket  as  far  as  Hav- 
erhill lands  go  in  that  direction."  One  had  been 
previously  laid  out  here,  but,  by  disuse,  it  had  be- 
come "  uncertain." 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1683,  Francis  Wain- 
wright,  a  merchant  of  Ipswich,  obtained  leave  for 
his  son  Simon  1o  settle  in  town,  and  use  timber 
to  build  him  a  house  and  a  "  Ware-house."  Simon 
immediately  came  to  Haverhill  and  was  probably  the 
first  trader  in  the  town. 

West  Bridge,  at  Sawmill  River,  was  so  much  dam- 
aged by  floods  this  spring,  that  the  town  chose  a 
committee  to  rebuild  it. 

Daniel  Ela  was  fined  forty  shillings  by  the  court 
for  ill-treating  hiswife.and  William  White  complained 
of  him  for  cruelty  to  her  again  the  ne.\t  year. 

In  1686,  a  committee,  "  by  virtue  of  an  order  from 
the  Selectmen,"  reported  that  the  following  "  had 
trespassed  upon  the  Town's  ways  and  common  land 
by  their  fencing  of  them  in  :  "  Joseph  Greelee,  Jo- 
seph Peasley,  Samuel  Pearson,  Samuel  Shepherd, 
Daniel  Ela,  Edward  Brumidge,  Sergeant  Johnson, 
Peter  Patie,  Lieutenant  Browne  or  S.  Ford,  Benja- 
min Singletry,  John  Gild,  Robert  Swan,  Stephen 
Davis,  Danie!  Hendrick,  John  Davis,  Edward  Clarke, 
Stephen  Dow,  Abraham  Belknap,  Thomas  Davis, 
John  Whittier.  About  this  time,  a  rule  was  adopted 
that  all  petitions  to  the  town  should  be  in  writing. 

The  town  permitted  swine  to  go  unyoked  if  their 
owners  would  be  responsible  for  damages. 

In  1687,  Joseph  Peaslee  being  chosen  constable  by 
paper-vQtes  (or  written  ballots,  now  first  employed 
for  other  oflices  than  moderator  and  selectmen )  "  made 
his  plea  for  freedom,"  i.  e.,  asked  to  be  released  from 
that  duty.  Not  being  permitted  to  decline,  he  moved 
that  a  second  constable  be  chosen  "because  the  town 
was  large  and  many  Jived  remote,  so  that  one  man 
could  not  well  do  the  work  of  warning  meetings  and 
gathering  of  rates  alone."  John  Ayer,  Jr.,  was  ac- 
cordingly chosen  second  constable.  They  were  per- 
mitted to  divide  their  wards  and  work  as  they  might 
agree.  They  could  not  agree  at  all,  and  the  town 
released  Ayer  and  left  Peaslee  to  do  all  alone.  Soon 
after,  however,  and  for  many  years,  two  constables 
were  regularly  chosen. 

The  first  mention  of  sheep  is  in  1684,  when  "the 
Proprietors  of  the  Great  Plain,  thinking  to  lay-down 
the  said  field  for  some  years'  to  be  improved  for  a 
sheep-pasture,"  the  town  gave  leave  for  them  to  fence 
it,  choose  officers,  and  make  all  necessary  regulations 
for  that  purpose."  In  1887  it  was  ordered : — "  It 
being  the  interest  and  desire  of  the  inhiibitants,  for 
the  sake  of  back,  belly  and  purse,  to  get  into  a  stock, 
and  a  way  to  keep  a  stock  of  sheep,  in  which  all  en- 
deavours hitherto  have  been  invalid  and  of  no  effect, 
for  a  further  trial :  The  Selectmen  have  hereby  power 


granted  them  to  call  forth  the  inhabitants  capable  of 
labor,  with  suitable  tools,  and  in  suitable  compan- 
ies, about  Michaelmas,  to  clear  some  land  at  the 
town's  end,  bides,  or  skirts,  as  they  in  their  discretion 
shall  think  meet  to  direct,  to  make  it  cajiable  and  fit 
for  sheep  with  the  less  hazzard  ;  and  ho  that  is  warned 
as  above,  and  dotli  not  accordingly  come  and  attend 
the  service,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  two  shillings  per 
day." 

"  With  the  less  hazzard,"  shows  that  sheep  were  still 
in  great  peril  from  the  wolves.  Amesbury  had  repealed 
the  forty  shillings  bounty  for  wolf-heads  two  years 
before. 

But  Coffin  estimates  that  in  1685  there  were  over 
five  thousand  sheep  in  Newbury.  Shepherds  were 
employed  and  hurdles  used  in  pasturing  them.  The 
commons  of  Haverhill  were  admirably  adapted  to 
sheep  husbandry. 

What  the  boundaries  of  Haverhill  should  be  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  its  first  settlers  largely  for  many 
years.  October  7,  1640,  the  General  Court  appointed 
a  committee  "to  view  the  bounds  between  Colchester 
(Salisbury)  and  Mr.  Warde's  plantation."  This  was 
"  to  view."  At  the  next  June  court,  a  committee  was 
appointed  "to  set  out  the  bounds  of  Salisbury  and 
Pentucket,  alias  Haverhill."  In  May,  1643,  the 
Court  granted  the  new  town  a  parcel  of  meadow-land, 
"  west  of  Haverhill  about  six  miles."  In  1647,  the 
inhabitants  having  petitioned  the  General  Court  for 
a  tract  of  land  to  enlarge  the  town,  that  body,  in 
reply,  expressed,  in  effect,  an  opinion  that  "  four 
miles  square  or  such  a  proportion,  will  accommodate 
a  sufficient  tract  of  land  ;"  and  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  view  the  place  and  report.  This  was  not  at  all 
what  the  petitioners  wanted.  The  Indian  deed  gave 
them  much  more  than  this,  and  their  desire  was  to 
be  enlarged  and  not  contracted  in  space.  They 
wanted  a  great  town.  Nothing  came,  therefore,  out 
of  this  application.    The  matter  was  dropped. 

But  in  1650  the  General  Court  again  appointed  a 
committee  to  settle  the  bounds  of  Haverhill  and  Salis- 
bury; and  in  December  of  that  year  Haverhill  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  meet  a  similar  committee 
from  Salisbury,  "to  agree  with  them,  if  they  can,  and 
to  lay  out  the  bounds  between  us."  The  town  com- 
mittees were  unable  to  agree,  and  at  the  May  Session, 
16.51,  the  General  Court  appointed  a  new  committee 
to  lay  out  the  bounds  of  Haverhill,  which  reported  in 
October,  and  their  report  was  confirmed.  The  order 
of  confirmation  recites  the  former  determination  to 
confine  the  town  to  four  miles  square,  "  or  such  a 
tract  of  land,"  and  the  late  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  four,  "  or  any  two  of  them,  to  lay  out  theire 
said  boundes,  which  Joseph  Jewett  and  William 
Wilder  havinge  done  accordinge  to  the  Courtes 
graunt,  this  Court  (at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Haverhill)  doth  confirm  their  said  bounds,  as  tliey 
are  now  layd  out  by  the  persons  above  mentioned." 
The  actual  bounds  determined  upon  are  not  given.  A 
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cursory  inspection  of  this  order  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion  tliat  the  committee  had  set  off  a  tract  sub- 
stantially tour  miles  square,  in  which  the  inhabitants 
had  acquiesced.  But  we  know  the  eager  desire  of  the 
people  for  a  great  town  exhibited  long  afterwards. 
Whence  we  cannot  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
words,  "or  such  a  tract  of  land"  really  covered,  in 
their  estimation,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  land.  At 
all  events  this  delinitc  settlement  was  very  soon  dis- 
turbed again.  May,  1654,  Haverhill  sent  in  a  new  peti- 
tion about  its  bounds  with  Salisbury,  stating  that  a 
"great  mistake"  had  been  made  in  the  prior  running 
of  the  line,  to  the  disadvantage  of  Haverhill.  The 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  reported 
in  September  that  such  a  mistake  had  been  made,  as 
"  we  find  accnolaged  by  both  parties,"  and  recom- 
mended that  a  new  line  should  be  run.  The  report 
was  accepted  in  October.  But  this  by  no  means 
ended  the  matter,  which  continued  to  be  agitated  un- 
til lCt)7,  when  the  General  Court  made  the  following 
order:  "Asa  final  issue  of  all  ditferences  between 
the  two  towns  of  Haverhill  and  Salisbury  Newtown, 
in  reference  to  their  bounds,  the  Court  having  heard 
what  all  parties  could  say  therein,  judge  meet  to  con- 
firm the  line  which  was  run  by  the  committee  and  the 
agreement  of  both  towns,  beginning  at  the  rear  of 
Holts  Rocks,  near  Merrimack  River's  side,  and  run- 
ning up  on  the  N.  VV.  line,  as  they  apprehended  to 
Brandy  Brow,  and  from  thence  to  Darby  Hill,  and  so 
to  a  white  pine  about  a  mile  further,  marked  H.  S., 
and  this  is  to  be  the  dividing  line  between  them." 

One  would  have  supposed  Haverhill  bounds  were 
now  pretty  well  settled  ;  but  when  in  1660,  the  Gen- 
eral Court  granted  Major  General  Dennison  a  tract 
of  land  "on  the  other  side  of  Merrimack,  about  si.xe 
miles  above  Andover,"  it  was  found  that  Haverhill 
claimed  the  land  as  within  the  bounds  of  their  town. 
Whereupon  the  court  ordered  "  that  the  townsmen  of 
Haverhill  be  required  by  warrant  from  the  secretarj' 
to  appear  at  the  next  sessions  of  this  court,  to  show 
a  reason  why  they  have  marked  bound  trees  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  their  town  up  Merrimack  River, 
and  also  to  give  an  account  of  the  bounds  of  their 
town,  and  upon  what  right  they  lay  claim  to  so  long 
a  tract  of  land." 

The  town  appointed  James  Davis  and  Theophilus 
Shatswell  "  to  answer  the  warrant  of  the  General 
Court  concerning  the  bounds."  Their  compensation 
was  fi.xed  at  "ten  groats  per  day  each,"  three  shil- 
lings, four  pence. 

Davis  and  Shatswell  attended  to  their  commission  ; 
but  would  appear  to  have  failed  in  establishing  the 
town's  claims,  were  one  to  judge  only  from  the  follow- 
ing order  of  the  General  Court :  "  This  Court  having 
in  October,  1660,  granted  Major  General  Dennison  six 
hundred  acres  of  land  (lorrnerly  granted)  to  be  laved 
out  beyond  .Merrymack  River,  a  litle  above  old  Will's 
planting  ground,  which  land  was  then  claymed  by 
the  towne  of  Haverhill,  as  within  their  bounds,  for 


which  they,  by  their  atturnays,  sumoned  to  appeare  at 
that  court  did  alleadg  severall  pleas,  which  the  court 
then  judged  invalid,  and  notwithstanding  the  same, 
they  then  graunted  the  six  hundred  acres,  provided  it 
were  not  within  seaven  miles  of  Haverhill  meeting- 
house, which  sayd  sixe  hundred  acres  being  since 
laid  out,  as  above  exprest  by  George  Abbot  and 
Thomas  Chandler,  and  returned  to  this  court,  is 
allowed  and  confirmed."  That  is  to  say,  the  claims 
of  Haverhill  were  disallowed  and  the  Dennison  grant, 
not  being  within  seven  miles  of  Haverhill  meeting- 
bouse,  was  confirmed.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in 
Indian  deed,  Little  River  was  the  point  of  departure, 
and  the  grant  was  to  extend  eight  miles  westward 
from  that  stream.  But  the  General  Court  now  es- 
tablished the  meeting-house  as  the  pointof  departure, 
which  was  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  Little 
River.  This  was  then  an  apparent  curtailment  of 
the  tract  granted  in  the  Indian  deed  of  one  mile  and 
three-quarters.  But  the  end  was  not  yet.  In  the 
General  Court  records  for  October,  1664,  is  found  the 
following  order :  "For  an  issue  in  the  casein  difi'er- 
ence  between  Major  Generall  Dennison  and  the 
towne  of  Haverhill,  relating  to  their  bounds,  the 
Court  judgeth  it  meete  to  confirm  the  bounds  of 
Haverhill,  not  extending  upon  the  river  above  eight 
miles  from  their  meeting-house,  and  doe  confirm  unto 
Major  Generall  Dennison  his  farm  as  it  is  now  laid 
out."  Another  mile  is  now  granted  to  Haverhill,  not- 
withstanding the  recent  firmness  of  the  General 
Court,  and  the  western  bound  of  the  town  was  now 
within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  apparent  ex- 
treme limit  established  by  the  Indian  deed.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Dennison  grant,  when  laid  out  was 
found  to  leave  room  for  this  extension,  and  the 
General  Court  yielded  to  the  importunity  or  diplo- 
macy of  Haverhill  representatives. 

But  the  town  had  in  fact  already  granted  lots  to 
some  of  its  inhabitants  still  further  west,  and  when 
the  Dennison  grant  was  laid  out,  it  was  obliged  to 
give  land  in  place  of  them  elsewhere. 

The  bounds  appear  to  have  been  as  unsettled  as  if 
nothing  had  ever  been  done  about  them  ;  and  at  the 
May  session  of  1666,  the  court  appointed  a  new  com- 
mittee of  three  "to  run  the  bounds  of  the  town  of 
Haverhill  and  make  return  thereof  to  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  court."  The  report  was  made  at  May  ses- 
sion, 1667,  by  a  single  member  of  the  committee, 
John  Parker,  of  Biilerica,  and  is  as  follows: 

"In  obedience  to  an  order  of  the  honored  Generall  Court,  dnted  the 
2M  of  May,  ICIIG,  Thomiis  Noyos,  of  Siidlmry,  Llt'fton»nt  Clinlllcc,  of 
SiilislMiry,  Nowlownc,  John  I'nrkor,  of  llillirikey,  tliil  niwte  nt  Hiivor- 
Iiill  llm  :U8t  iljiy  of  October,  li^Ot>,  (o  rimn  the  bounds  of  llnrerbill, 
nccordinR  tu  onh>r  conituitU'd  nnto  lie.  Wee  bewail  at  the  niiH-ting-house 
and  riinno  a  dtic  vn-st  linir  jiiat  fight  miles  ;  there  wee  reared  up  a  heapd 
of  stones,  and  from  thence  runii  a  due  south  lyue  to  Merryiimcke  lliver, 
atid  stilted  a  due  north  lytic  from  the  sayd  heape  of  stones  to  meet  with 
and  doee  the  line  norlliwest  from  llie  bound  at  Merriunick  Itiver  that 
divides  between  ilaverhill  and  Siilirtliury,  wtiicli  bound  is  Just  two  miles 
and  fower-score  poles  from  Haverhill  meeting  house,  which  lyetti  at)ont 
east  north-east,  and  there  w-e  cease  onr  worke  at  that  time  for  want  of 
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theonJer  whorcin  that  lyric  was  prollxt  botwouo  Sjillsbury  nnd  IlttverliiU 
from  tho  8ajd  Kiutidd  «t  Holt's  lUicks;  tlipn  the  sayd  commiltye  diU 
HpiHiinto  to  meet©  apiiin  to  finish  the  work  about  tho  bounds  upon  the 
fli-at  second  day  of  May  next  following.  This  worko  was  donno  by 
Thoinu«  Noyse,  deceased,  and  refused  to  be  subscribed  unto  by  Lieften- 
aut  Chnllice,  being  left  atone  to  make  his  returno  to  tho  houord  Court 
by  him  who  is  your  servant  wherein  you  shall  command. 

John  Pauker." 

The  General  Court  approved  of  this  report,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  Court  doe  approove  of  this  returne  of 
the  bounds  of  Hiiverhill,  so  farr  as  the  same  was 
stated  by  Ensign  Noyse  and  the  rest  of  the  Commit- 
tee appointed  thereunto  before  the  death  of  Ensigne 
Noyse;  but  as  for  the  bounds  between  Haverhill  and 
Salisbury  New  toune,  it  is  settled  as  this  Court  hath 
determined  this  session." 

The  order  of  the  General  Court,  under  which  this 
commi'tee  acted,  is  couched  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: "not  extending  upon  the  river  above  eight 
miles  from  their  meeting-house."  It  has  been  said 
that,  under  the  Indian  deed.  Little  River  was  the 
line  from  which  to  measure  the  extent  of  the  grant, 
and  a  fair  construction  would  probably  have  found 
the  western  bounds  by  following  the  river.  The 
General  Court  substituted  the  meeting-house  for 
Little  River,  and  ordered  their  committee  to  run  out 
the  eight  miles  upon  the  river.  The  committee  did 
nothing  of  the  sort.  They  ran  a  line  due  west  from 
the  meeting-house,  and,  marking  the  point  thus 
found  with  ''a  heape  of  stones,"  they  ran  a  line  from 
it  due  south  to  the  Merrimac,  and  started  a  line  due 
north  from  the  heap  of  stones  to  meet  the  line  be- 
tween Haverhill  and  Salisbury,  running  northwest 
from  Holt's  Rocks.  They  appear  also  to  have  meas- 
ured the  distance  between  the  meeting-house  and 
Holt's  Rocks,  finding  it  "just  two  miles  and  fower- 
teen  score  poles"  east-northeast,  or  two  miles,  four 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  a  straight 
line. 

The  reading  of  their  order  by  the  committee  gave 
the  town  a  much  larger  area  than  it  would  have  ob- 
tained- by  following  the  sinuous  course  of  the  river. 
A  difference  was  made  of  at  least  four  miles  upon 
the  river,  and  Haverhill  got  a  tract  of  land  equal  to 
about  four  miles  by  twelve,  more  than  the  General 
Court  meant  to  give  them,  and  more  than  they  could 
have  got  by  the  most  liberal  construction  of  the 
Indian  deed.  They  had  their  own  way  at  last ;  they 
had  a  great  town.  Consequently  we  hear  of  no  more 
complaint  about  the  bounds,  exce|)t  that  the  commit- 
tee, having  only  "started"  the  line  north  from  the 
heap  of  stonei,  eight  miles  due  west  of  the  meeting- 
house, had  not  run  it  out  to  meet  and  close  the  line, 
running  northwest  from  Holt's  Rocks.  Accordingly, 
in  1674,  the  town  directed  the  selectmen  to  attend  to 
the  matter  immediately.  The  selectmen  employed 
Jonathan  Danforth,  a  well-known  surveyor,  to  finish 
the  work  begun  in  1()67.  His  report,  made  to  the 
General  Court,  at  its  May  session,  1675,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 
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"At  tho  request  of  tho  Selectmen  of  Havorill  tho  bounds  of  tho  said 
tow  lie  wore  i>orfected  as  followeth :  from  Iloiilt's  rocks  woo  ran  due 
northwest,  uccordiug  to  the  conipaKse,  not  ullowlnc;  any  variations, 
allowing  Amcsbnry  their  full  and  just  bounds,  as  hath  been  determined 
by  tho  honoured  Gonorall  Court:  all  theother  lynes  on  the  west  side  of 
the  plantation  weo  ran  from  MerreniacU  Uiver  dnu  north  uiUiU  it  cut 
with  the  first  lyne,  where  wee  erected  a  great  pillar  of  stones:  this  last 
lyne  was  sidt  out  and  begun  to  run  by  Knsigno  Noyes  and  Sargant  John 
I'urkor  at  eight  miles  distance  from  Havorill  nieeting-houso,  upon  a 
due  west  lyne,  which  is  according  to  the  grant  of  the  Genorull  Court ; 
the  riinuiug  lynes  ou  both  sides  of  the  plantation  wore  well  bounded 
by  niarkt  trees  and  heaps  of  stones.     Layed  out  by 

Jonathan  Danfortii. 

Surveyor." 

The  General  Court  approved  of  this  return.  And 
thus  the  bounds  of  Haverhiil  Town  were  perfected. 
As  thus  defined  it  was  nearly  a  great  triangle,  with 
its  base  upon  the  river.  The  length  of  the  northeast 
angle  was  about  fifteen  miles;  of  the  west  line  rather 
more;  and  an  air-line  from  Holt's  Rocks  to  the  south- 
west corner  would  have  been  also  about  fifteen  miles. 

"  If  we  start,"  says  Chase,  "  from  the  site  of  the  first 
meeting-house  (in  the  old  burying-ground),  and  run  a 
line  due  west  eight  miles,  it  will  bring  us  to  a  point 
about  four  miles  northwest  of  Methuen  Village.  A  line 
due  south  from  this  point  will  pass  a  little  over  two 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  village  and  strike  the  Merri- 
mac River,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  above  the 
upper  bridge  at  Lawrence,  and  within  about  one  and 
a  half  miles  of  the  present  southwest  corner  of 
Methuen.  This  last-named  line  was  the  old  western 
bound  of  Haverhill,  as  confirmed  in  1GG7  (and  1675), 
and  continued  till  1725,"  when  Methuen  was  set  off 
from  it  principally. 

The  town  then  included  the  largest  part  of  Methuen 
(and  Lawrence),  a  large  part  of  Salem,  Paistow  and 
Hampstead,  N.  H.,  and  all  of  Atkinson. . 

A  learned  lawyer,  writing  of  the  principle  on  which 
these  colonies  were  founded,  has  said  that  it  required, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  "  should  remain  a 
part  of  the  whole,  and  be  subject  to  the  general  voice 
in  relation  to  all  matters  which  concerned  the  whole 
colony,  they  should  be  allowed  to  be  what  their  sepa- 
rate settlements  had  made  them :  namely,  distinct 
communities  in  regard  to  such  affairs  as  concerned 
none  but  themselves."  As  early  as  March,  1635-36, 
the  General  Court  had  declared  that  "particular 
towns  have  many  things  which  concern  only  them- 
selves and  the  ordering  of  their  own  affairs,  and  dis- 
posing of  business  in  their  own  town."  Therefore 
they  were  permitted  "to  dispose  of  their  own  lands 
aud  woods,  with  all  the  privileges  and  appurtenances 
of  the  said  towns,  to  grant  lots,  and  to  make  such 
orders  as  may  concern  the  well-ordering  of  their  own 
towns,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  orders  here 
established  by  the  General  Court ;  as  also  to  lay 
mulcts  and  penalties  for  the  breach  of  these  orders, 
and  to  levy  and  distrain  the  same,  not  exceeding  the 
sum  of  twenty  shillings;  also  to  choose  their  own 
particular  officers,  as  constables,  surveyors  for  the 
highways,  and  the  like."  These  powers  and  others 
subsequently  granted  to  the  towns  by  the  General 
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Court,  we  have  now  seen  exercised  by  the  inhabitants 

of  the  youthlul  plantiition  of  Iliiverliill.  The  bounds 
had  been  settled  ader  long  effurt ;  the  lands  had  been 
granted,  farms  established,  retords  orderly  kept,  the 
church  gathered  and  the  meeting-house  erected, 
schools  established,  comfort  secured,  their  own  vine 
and  f5g-tree  planted,  whcreiinder  every  man  could  sit. 
The  town  was  builded,  after  the  slow,  substantial 
New  England  pattern. 


CHAPTER    CLiri. 
H  A  VERH I LL— ( Continued). 

Indian  AJarmt — Viidtr  Androt — SetlUntent  of  Mr.  Uolfe  tia  Minixler — 
Preparalionf  for  Defeitae — The  Kev  Charter — UuiJdiiig  of  the  Second 
Meeting-HmiM. 

For  thirty  years  from  its  beginning,  the  little  set- 
tlement at  Haverhill  had  been  blest  with  peace  and 
prosperity.  There  had  been  no  discouragements  or 
privations,  save  those  necessarily  attending  a  pioneer 
enterprise  in  the  wilderness. 

The  people  had  been  permitted  substantially  to 
manage  their  own  affairs.  They  had  even  secured  by 
persistence  the  object  of  their  suprcmedesire — a  great 
territory.  The  inhabitants  were  a  sturdy  community. 
They  were  of  one  stock.  With  scarcely  an  exception, 
they  were  Englishmen.  There  were  even  no  Scotch- 
men. One  may  suspect  that  Michael  Emerson  was 
an  Irishman.  Tradition  says  that  Joanna  Davis,  the 
wife  of  George  Corliss,  was  a  native  of  Wales.  None 
of  the  settlers  were  from  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
And  what  in  this  way  was  true  of  Haverhill,  was 
true  of  New  England  as  a  whole.  It  was  a 
homogeneous  people.  It  is  a  trite  remark  that 
no  county  of  England  was  so  English  as  Massa- 
chusetts. The  population  of  New  England  in 
ICIO,  when  immigration  substantially  ceased,  has 
been  estimated  as  high  as  26,000.  It  is  believed  their 
descendants  at  the  ]iresent  time  number  fifteen 
millions,  or  one-quarter  of  the  populition  of  the 
United  IStates.  The  people  of  Haverhill  were  solid 
English  yeomen,  with  respectable  intelligence.  Crime 
wa.s  not  unknown,  but  was  not  rife  among  them. 
They  were  a  God-fearing,  sober  people.  It  may  be 
declared  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  in  1675 
the  village  of  Haverhill  was  superior  to  the  average 
community  in  rural  England.  Narrow  and  bigoted, 
there  was  nevertheless  about  them  a  certain  eleva- 
tion, born  of  the  motives  with  which  they  had  come 
to  America  and  the  cnterpriEc  in  which  they  had 
been  engaged.  They  were  sturdy,  resolute,  self- 
reliant. 

Tlii'ir  isolation  in  the  wilderness  had  made  them 
watchful  of  danger,  and  the  policy  of  the  government 
had  created  and  maintained   military  discipline  and 


the  habit  of  constant  preparation  for  defense.  But 
the  settlers  of  Haverhill,  in  the  first  generation,  can 
have  entertained  no  very  acute  apprehension  of  peril 
from  Indian  warfare.  As  we  liave  seen,  they  found 
few  natives  here.  They  had  wisely  bought  the  Indian 
title  for  what  it  was  worth.  Sir  Edmund  Andros, 
indeed,  afterward  said  of  the  Indian  deeds,  "  thai 
their  hand  was  worth  no  more  than  a  scratch  with  a 
bear's  paw."  But  Andros'  favorite  theory  was,  that 
all  titles  must  come  from  the  King.  After  the  loss 
of  the  charter  in  1(384,  at  a  town-meeting  held  June  18, 
1685,  in  Boston,  a  committee  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  buying  any  claim,  "legal  or  pretended," 
which  the  Indians  might  advance  to  "  Deare  Island, 
the  Necke  of  Boston,  or  any  part  thereof."  An 
Indian  title  might  be  a  feeble  instrument,  but  it  was 
better  than  nothing.  As  the  Haverhill  pioneers 
found  few  or  no  Indians  upon  the  spot,  they  had  no 
collision  with  them  afterwards,  and  apparently,  little 
annoyance  from  them.  There  were  doubtless  strag- 
gling inirties  or  individuals  who  disiurbed  the  in- 
habitants living  without  the  village,  just  as  "strag- 
glers "  and  tramps  have  frightened  the  women  and 
children  of  the  country  in  modern  times.  Some  trade 
was  cariied  on  with  them,  and  when  they  could  pro- 
cure fire  water  they  were  quarrelsome  and  dangerous. 
It  was  the  colony  policy  to  forbid,  or  at  least  to  restrain, 
the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  Indians.  A  law  was  passed 
at  November  Court,  1G5-1,  prohibiting  all  persons,  ex- 
cept those  specially  licensed,  from  selling  "any  In- 
dian or  Indians  either  wine  or  strong  liquor  of  any 
sort,"  under  a  penalty  of  2O3.  per  pint,  and  in  that 
proportion  for  all  quantities,  more  or  less.  Henry 
Palmer,  of  Haverhill,  and  KogT  Shaw,  of  Hampton, 
were  the  only  persons  so  licensed  in  the  whole 
county  of  Norfolk. 

In  1(340,  Eliot  began  his  noble  labors  among  the 
Indians,  and  before  King  Philip's  War  some  tlmusands 
of  them  had  been  gathered  into  villages,  and  were 
known  as  Praying  Indians.     A  great  work  had  doubt- 
less been  done  among  them.     But  of  course  many  of 
the  Praying  Indians  had  assumed  only  the  thinnest 
varnish  of  civilization   and  Christianity.      Many   of 
them  were  pilferers  and  vagabonds.       However  the 
whites  may  have  tlitl'ercd  as  to  the  extent  of  the  change 
worked  in  them  by  the  missionaries,  they  generally 
agreed  in  considering  the  Praying  Indians  as  harm- 
less.    Thus  they  obtained  the  dangerous  privilege  of 
roaming  about  the  settlements  at  will.     They  got  fire- 
arms and  ammunition.     Some  of  this  class  were  after- 
t  wards   the   most  dangerous  enemies   of   the  white?. 
Among  them   was  Simon,  who  figures   in   the  local 
j  annals  of  Haverhill  and  the  vicinity.     He  found  his 
j  haunts  in  this  town  and  Amesbury.      In  1672  he  and 
j  another  Indian  named  Samuel  werefined  five  pounds 
j  "lor  stealing  Englishman's   horse."      When   the  war 
)  broke  out,  he  is  said  to  have  inii)roved  the  opportun- 
ity to  get  vengeance  upon  those  against  whom  he  had 
a  grudge,  and   became  the  terror  of  the  neighboring 
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settlements.  One  writer  speaks  of  him  "As  the  arch- 
villain  and  iiicoiidiary  of  nil  the  Eastern  Iiidiiius." 
Atul  yet  Iliihbiiril  tolls  us  he  .spared  an  old  woman  at 
rortsmoiitli,  "  because  he  said  she  had  been  kind  to 
his  grandmother." 

Previous  to  1G75  tlie  settlers  in  general  regarded 
the  Indians  with  inditVorenee  or  contempt.  There 
had  been  little  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  Eliot, 
Oookin,  Bourne,  Mayhewanda  few  other  self-sacrific- 
ing men  to  Christianize  and  civilize  them.  They 
were  regarded  in  the  main  as  worthless  creatures,  and, 
on  the  whole,  an  obstruction  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
land  by  God's  chosen  people.  But  there  had  been  uo 
general  cruelty  or  oppression  practiced  towards  them, 
and  the  law,  theoretically,  treated  them  as  it  did  the 
whites.  Now  from  this  state  of  apathy  there  was  a 
bloody  awakening. 

Alarm  began  to  be  felt  in  Haverhill  early  in  1675. 
Rumors  of  threatened  hostility  among  the  Indians 
were  flying  thickly.  It  had  been  the  custom,  in  the 
early  days,  to  have  some  semblance  of  a  fort  in  every 
new  settlement.  The  trees,  which  had  been  felled  to 
clear  the  ground,  were  used  for  protection.  Thus,  at 
Cambridge,  the  present  college  yard  and  common 
were  originally  inclosed  and  foitified  by  palisadej> 
the  trees  being  driven  closely  into  the  ground  and 
their  tops  united  by  birch  withes.  Within  this  in- 
closure  the  people  could  take  refuge,  and  the  cattle 
could  be  driven  in  at  night. 

Some  time  previously  a  fortification  had  been  built 
around  the  meeting-bouse  at  Haverhill,  but  it  had 
been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay.  At  a  meeting  called 
February  18,  1875,  to  concert  raea.sures  suitable  to 
the  danger  apprehended,  it  was  ordered  that  "  the 
Selectmen  shall  forthwith  cause  the  fortifications  to 
be  finished,  to  make  port-holes  in  the  walls,  to 
right  up  those  places  that  are  defective  and  likely  to 
fall  and  to  make  a  flanker  at  the  east  corner,  that  the 
work,  in  case  of  need,  may  be  made  use  of  against 
the  common  enemy." 

Daniel  Ladd,  Peter  Ayer  and  Thomas  Whittier  were 
appointed  to  designate  what  houses  should  be  garri- 
soned ;  and  the  "  old  brush  and  top  wood  "  on  the 
common  was  ordered  to  be  burned — to  prevent  the 
concealment  and  stealthy  ai)proach  of  the  In- 
dians. 

Hostilities  did  not  actually  commence  for  some  time 
after.  At  about  four  p.m.  June  21,  1675,  an  express 
reached  Governor  Leverett  in  Boston  from  Governor 
Winslow,  of  the  old  colony,  informing  him  that  on 
Sunday,  the  day  before,  the  people  of  Swansea  had  re- 
treated to  their  block-house,  on  account  of  Indian  ap- 
proach. Leverett,  an  old  soldier  of  the  English  Civil 
War,  had,  before  the  28th,  sent  three  hundred  foot  and 
eighty  horse,  besides  arms,  ammunition  and  provis- 
ions, to  the  aid  of  the  Plymouth  men.  A  fast  was 
appointed  for  the  29th  of  June  in  Massachu-etts. 
The  General  Court  furnished  the  militia  in  the  fron- 
tier towns  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  ordered 


foritfications  and  garrisons  to  be  made  ready,  without 
delay. 

The  sufferings  of  Plymouth  colony  in  King  Philip's 
War  were  terrible.  The  debt  she  incurred  was  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  more  than  all  her  personal  prop- 
erty. But  it  was  paid  to  the  last  penny.  Twelve  or 
thirteen  towns  were  destroyed  in  what  is  now  Massa- 
chusetts. Six  hundred  dwelling-houses  of  the  Eng- 
lish were  burned.  Massachusetts  had  a  population  of 
about  twenty-five  thousand;  she  lost  five  or  six  hun- 
dred men,  at  least  one-tenth  of  her  fighting  force. 

Very  little  injury  was  done  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  Haverhill.  But  the  alarm  and  distress  wero 
dreadful.  March  19,  1676,  came  the  news  that  the 
Indians  were  crossing  the  Merrimac  at  Wamesit 
(Lowell).  Couriers  were  at  once  despatched  to  Ips- 
wich for  aid.  Major-General  Dennison  wrote  to  the 
Governor  that  there  was  great  alarm  in  Andover  and 
Haverhill,  and  that  he  was  sending  up  sixty  men. 
Fortunately,  this  rumor  proved  unfounded.  But  the 
people  of  Andover  wrote  the  Governor  April  7th, 
earnestly  craving  aid,  and  informing  him  that  their 
town  had  been  twice  attacked  and  the  people  had  be- 
gun to  move  away.  May  2d  Ephraim  Kingsbury,  of 
Haverhill,  was  killed  by  the  Indians— the  first,  it  is 
supposed,  slain  by  them  in  the  town,  but  the  particu- 
lars have  been  lost.  The  next  day.  May  3d,  Haver- 
hill .Simon,  with  two  other  Praying  Indians,  made  a 
murderous  attack,  the  story  of  which  belongs  more 
properly  to  the  history  of  Bradford. 

John  Littlehale,  of  Haverhill,  is  said  to  have  been 
killed  by  the  Indians  September  18,  1675.  King 
Philip,  the  origin  and  brain  of  the  Indian  assault, 
was  killed  August  12,  1676.  The  following  winter  a 
truce  was  concluded  with  the  Eastern  Indians. 

The  terror  of  Northeastern  Massachusetts,  which 
suffered  less  in  King  Philip's  War  than  its  southern 
and  western  portions,  may  be  inferred  from  a  propo- 
sition under  consideration  by  the  General  Court 
March  23,  1676,  to  build  a  fence  of  stockades  (pali- 
sades) or  stones,  eight  feet  high,  between  the  head  o^ 
navigation  on  the  River  Charles  and  the  Concord 
River,  at  Billerica,  for  the  protection  of  Essex  County 
and  part  of  Middlesex.  And  the  court  ordered  one 
able  and  fit  man  from  each  of  the  towns  proposed  to 
be  included,  to  meet  at  Cambridge  March  31st,  to 
survey  the  ground,  estimate  the  expense  and  rei)ort 
in  writing  how  it  might  be  prosecuted  and  effected, 
and  what  each  town  should  pay,  etc.  Nearly  all  the 
towns  reported. 

Capt.  John  Hull,  the  mint-master,  was  also  treasurer 
of  the  colony.  He  made  entry  in  his  journal  August  24, 
1676,  of  £24  IGs.  8rf.,  paid  on  account  of  "  Haverhill 
Towne  "  soldiers,  according  to  "  Sundry  acceptances," 
in  sums  of  from  five  shillings  to  seventeen  shillings 
and  ten  pence.  Their  names  were  Samuel  Huchins, 
Nathaniel  Haseltine,  Samuel  Aires,  John  Keisar» 
John  Clements,  Amoi  Singletens  (Singletery  ?),  Na- 
thaniel Lad,  Daniel  Lad,  George  Brown,  John  John- 
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son,  Philip  Esman,  Benjamin  Singleterry,  Thomas 
Durston,  Thomas  Eastman, Thomas  Hartsliorn,  Rich- 
ard Alliii,  Robert  Swan,  Henry  Jvemball,  Benjamin 
Grcaley,  Jonathan  Henrick,  John  Corly,  John  Roby, 
Samuel  Ladd,  Thomas  Kinsbury,  Robert  Swan,  John 
Haseltine,  Samuel  Notts,  Joseph  Bond — twenty- 
eight  in  number.  These  were  doubtless  all  drafted 
men,  i.  «.,  from  the  militia  of  the  town.  In  all  our 
early  wars,  drafting  was  the  recognized  mode  of  fill- 
ing up  the  military  (juota.  There  was  then  nothing 
op])robrious  in  drafting  or  being  drafted.  To  fight, 
when  necessary,  was  the  duty  of  every  able-bodied 
man,  just  as  it  was  to  vote,  to  pay  taxes,  to  hold  of- 
fice, to  go  to  meeting.  The  law  provided  how  all 
these  ooligations  should  be  discharged.  Duty  was 
not  only  honorable,  it  was  compulsory.  All  belonged 
to  the  militia  who  were  able  to  discharge  its 
functions.  This  was  a  matter  of  course.  But  all 
could  not  be  spared,  or  were  not  needed  for  the  field. 
Then  all  took  an  equal  chance,  and  those  drawn  out 
must  march.  This  was  a  matter  of  course,  too,  and 
simjile  enough,  according  to  their  ideas.  Nor  docs  it 
appear  to  have  involved  any  discredit  to  procure  a 
substitute  if  a  drafted  man's  business  or  health  or 
convenience  required  his  presence  at  home.  Volun- 
teering had  not,  in  those  days,  as  in  more  recent,  a 
magic  sound,  and  duty,  rather  than  Sentiment,  con- 
trolled mainly  the  citizen's  conduct,  in  war  as  well  as 
in  peace.  And  they  fought  grimly  against  the  heath- 
en foe,  as  men  under  the  special  protection  of  Jeho- 
vah. When  Captain  Mason  had  exterminated  the 
Pequots,  he  wrote :  "  Thus  was  God  seen  in  the 
Mount,  crushing  his  proud  enemies." 

July  12,  1777,  Saltonstall,  of  Haverhill,  and  oth- 
ers of  Brailford  and  Andovcr,  petitioned  the  (Jeneral 
Court  for  "more  provision  for  protection,  on  account 
of  present  appearance  and  warning  of  danger." 

In  response,  the  court  ordered  one-fifth  of  the  men 
to  be  kept  continually  on  scout,  taking  turns,  so  that 
all  should  bear  their  part.  The  towns  were,  in  effect, 
told  to  protect  themselves.  This  was  correct,  so  far, 
for  King  I'hilip's  War  had  fallen  as  lightly  on  these 
towns  as  almost  any  in  the  colony,  although  they  had 
doubtless  sufl'ered  terribly  from  anxiety  and  alarm, 
through  their  exposed  situation.  Houses  were  gar- 
risoned and  scouts  kept  upon  the  watch  night  and  day. 
As  late  as  1C84  thirty-five  troopers  were  kept  constant- 
ly on  the  move  on  the  borders  of  Haverhill,  Ames- 
bury  and  Salisbury,  and  the  foot  companies  in  each 
town  were  constantly  in  readiness. 

In  October,  1G75  the  Court  ordered  a  special  tax  of 
XlTjIir!  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  war  with  the  Indians. 
Boston  paid  £300;  Charle^town,  £180;  Dorchester, 
£40;  and  Roxbury,  £30.  The  proportion  of  Haverhill 
was  £18.  This  was  hard  to  get,  and  a  town-meetiug 
was  called  November  18th  '•  to  allow  the  inhabitants 
to  make  staves  enough  to  pay  the  eight  rates  required 
by  the  country,  so  as  to  save  bread  corn,  which  men 
cannot  well  live  without." 


The  issue  of  King  Philip's  War  culminating  in  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  Narragansetts,  secured 
permanent  peace  with  the  Indians  for  Southern  New 
England.  Their  power  was  broken.  As  an  element 
of  danger  they  were  destroyed  in  that  section.  By 
midsummer  in  1678  there  was  peace  everywhere  and 
quiet  everywhere  in  that  region.  Henceforward  the 
Indian  only  disturbed  New  England  when  he  came 
down  from  the  North  as  an  ally  and  through  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Frenchman.  And  to  that  danger, 
Haverhill,  as  a  frontier  tosvn,  was  exposed  for  forty 
years  longer.  Her  reign  of  terror  had  hardly  begun. 
But  for  a  little  while  after  King  Philip's  War  there 
was  tranquillity.  Confidence  returned  in  a  measure 
and  the  much  harried  colonists  hoped  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  labor. 

From  1675  to  1678  the  town  had  been  too  much 
disturbed  by  the  Indian  war  to  attend  to  anything 
else,  but  in  1683, 1684  and  1686  they  found  time  in  the 
annual  meetings  to  listen  to  land  claims  by  Job 
Clement,  Robert  Swan,  Sr.  and  others,  and  charges  and 
counter-charges  of  wrong  about  land  bounds  between 
.John  Gild  and  Lieut.  .Johnson  and  between  Robert 
Swan  and  Lieut.  George  Brown. 

Robert  Swan  was  early  in  Haverhill  and  a  lot- 
holder,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  often  in  hot  water. 
The  famous  Council  of  1656  thought  "  there  was  too 
great  appearance  of  much  iniquity  on  Goodman 
Swan's  part  in  this  matter."  He  was  probably  a  pas- 
sionate man.  In  1666  he  was  fined  by  the  County 
Court  "  30s.  for  striking  John  Carleton  several 
blows,"  whilst  Carleton  was  fined  £3  for  striking  him. 
In  1673  the  town  ordered  him  to  "  pull  down  "  a  ditch 
he  had  made  across  one  of  the  town's  highways  or  be 
pro>ecuted.  In  1674  he  was  fined  20«.  for  being 
drunk  and  cursing.  July  2,  l(;i)4,  there  was  a  special 
meeting  at  which  it  was  voted  to  re-sist  Swan's  claim 
to  the  meadow  laid  out  for  the  ministry.  But  he  ap- 
parently had  the  confidence  of  the  people,  after  all. 
He  served  in  King  i'hilip's  War,  was  on  the  commit- 
tee with  Mr.  Ward  in  1683  to  procure  an  associate 
pastor,  and  in  1686  on  the  committee  to  view  disputed 
or  uncertain  bounds.  He  was  highway  surveyor  in 
1692,  and  deputy  to  the  General  Court  in  1684.  In 
1689  his  sons  Samuel  and  Joshua  were  brought  before 
Major  Nathaniel  Saltonstall  as  a  magistrate,  upon  a 
complaint  for  cutting  down  some  of  Simon  Waiu- 
wright's  best  apple  trees.  Swan  sent  the  major  a 
notice  which  Myrick  prints,  forbidding  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  examination,  and  insinuating  his  opin- 
ion that  if  the  major  took  it,  it  would  "  be  altered 
when  it  comes  to  corte."  February  17lh  following, 
the  magistrate  entered  at  court  a  complaint  against 
Swan  "  for  a  high  contempt  of  authority  and  endeav- 
oring to  hinder  him  in  the  execution  of  his  office 
as  magistrate,  and  casting  abominable,  wicked  reflec- 
tions upon  him  to  ye  high  defamation  of  his  name." 
But  Swan's  sons  avenged  the  public  upon  him.  They  ' 
appear  to  have   had  a    feud    with    Wainwright,    for 
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Samuel,  tlie  son,  was,  in  l(i90,  tried,  convicted  and 
sent  to  jail  for  wantonly  stabbing  Capt.  Simon  Wain- 
wri';lit's  valuable  horse  with  a  hall-pike.  The  testi- 
mony of  Samuel  Ingalls  is  worth  reproducing  as  a 
matter  of  justice  to  old  Swan,  and  illustrative  of  the 
parental  discipline  of  that  day.  He  says  :  "  I  and 
Samuel  Swan  w.is  at  work  together  in  the  field  of 
Robert  Swan,  .Tun.,  and  Goodman  Swan,  Sen.,  came 
to  us  and  asked  us  to  goe  into  the  lious  with  him,  and 
then  he  asked  Sam'l  why  he  stabbed  Jlr.  Wain- 
wriglit's  horse.  Samuel  said  nothing.  Then  said 
his  father  to  him  what  is  the  reason  yo  doe  wickedly 
in  sinning  against  God  in  abusing  the  duni  creature, 
and  his  father  was  so  grievd  at  it  yt  he  weped,  and 
then  he  said  I  am  resolved  I  will  give  you  coreksion, 
and  then  he  pulled  off  his  close  to  his  shirt  and  took 
a  stick  as  big  as  a  good  ordinary  nailing  rod,  and  then 
he  took  Sam'l  by  one  hand  and  streek  him  as  hard  as 
he  cable  to  strike  and  streek  him  many  blows.  His 
father  was  a  considerable  while  beating  him  and 
Samuel  cryed  out  and  beged  of  his  father  vari  much 
yt  he  would  beat  him  no  more." 

Simon  Wainwright,  as  we  have  seen,  came  to  Haver- 
hill in  1683,  and  six  years  later  he  seems  to  have  had 
a  valuable  orchard. 

It  may  be  noted,  as  an  indica!tion  of  advancing  taste 
and  an  appreciation  of  sumething  besides  absolute 
necessity,  that  in  l(i76,  the  selectmen  were  ordered 
to  remove  the  pound  from  the  burying-ground  to  a 
"more  suitable  and  convenient  place.  " 

The  town,  apparently,  was  not  called  upon  to  sup- 
port any  poor  or  unprovided  person  until  1671 — 72, 
when  Robert  Emerson  and  his  wife  brought  to  the 
annual  meeting  the  orphan  child  of  Richard  and 
Hannah  Mercer,  and  desired  the  town  to  lake  care  of 
it  and  also  pay  them  for  nursing  it  above  a  year  past. 
The  townsmen  listened  to  their  cries,  seconded,  per- 
haps, by  the  child's,  and  ordered  the  selectmen  to  "pro- 
vide for  it  and  pay  Robert  Emerson  what  they  should 
find  due  him  ;  al.so,  to  address  the  County  Court  next 
at  Salisbery  to  have  order  from  them  and  counsel  how 
to  dispose  of  the  said  child,  and  maintain  the  same." 

The  second  centenarian,  Richard  Singletary,  died 
October  25,  1G87,  aged  one  hundred  and  two  years. 

In  1666  occurred  perhaps  the  first  in  Haverhill 
of  a  class  of  offenses  with  which  the  Puritans  conten- 
ded in  vain — the  County  Court  fined  John  Barnard 
and  his  wife  for  incontinence;  of  course,  before  mar- 
riage. The  man  was  fined  three  pounds,  and  the 
woman  four  shillings. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  dreariest  period  in 
the  hi.<tory  of  New  England  was  the  period  between 
1684  and  1688.  On  the  18th  of  June  in  the  former 
year  a  decree  in  the  High  Chancery  Court  of  Eng- 
land annulled  the  charter  of  Miissachietts.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1685,  Charles  the  Second  died  ef  a  stroke  of 
a|)oplexy.  His  successor,  James  the  Second,  con-, 
ceived  the  idea  of  uniting  all  the  American  govern- 
ments, as  far  as  possible,  under  a  single  head.     Very 


able  American  juri.,ts  have  been  of  the  opinion, 
studying  the  case  calmly  after  nearly  two  hundred 
years,  that  the  decree  in  Chancery  was  not  legally 
elective  to  forfeit  the  charter.  It  made  no  dill'erence  ; 
the  colony  was  not  in  position  to  contest  it.  The 
news  that  the  charter  was  condemned  filled  the 
colony  w-ith  gloom.  May  12,  1686,  the  last  election 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  charter  took  place. 
May,  14,  the  ■' Rose"  frigate  arrived  in  Boston  with 
news  that  Joseph  Dudley  had  been  appointed  presi- 
dent of  a  provisional  government,  which  included 
Massachusetts,  NewHampshire,  Maine  and  the  King's 
provinces.  December  19,  1686,  arrived  at  Boston  as 
permanent  Governor,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  whose 
name  and  memory  are  profoundly  hated  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  whose  administration,  under  the  control  of 
the  gloomy  and  bigoted  Jara^s,  is  by  the  modern 
writers  called  "  The  Usurpation  of  Andros."  Andros 
proceeded  upon  the  assumption  that,  by  the  resump- 
tion of  the  charter,  all  government  was  annulled.  He 
said  ;  "  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  town  in  the  whole 
country."  He  levied  a  tax  of  twenty  pence  on  each 
poll  and  one  penny  in  the  pound  upon  "all  the  late 
colonies  and  provinces  toward  defraying  the  public 
charges  of  government."  Some  towns  asked  to  be 
excused  from  paying  the  tax  ;  others  refused.  Haver- 
hill, Salisbury,  Rowley  and  Andover  were  fined  for 
disobedience.  In  September,  1688,  a  special  Justice's 
Court  was  ordered  to  "  make  inquiry  in  the  several 
towns  of  Gloster,  Haverhill  and  Boxford,  and 
examine  and  bind  over  such  persons  as  have  been 
factious  and  seditious  there  and  contemptuously  re- 
fused to  obey  and  execute  the  warrants  of  the 
Treasurer."  Simon  Wainwright,  of  Haverhill,  who 
had  made  twenty  barrels  of  cider  from  his  own 
orchard  in  1688,  h.ad  twenty-five  barrels  taken  from 
him  by  Andros'  excise  officers.  It  appears  that  the 
town  had  not  appointed  a  commissioner  -to  meet  at 
the  shire-town  to  assist  in  making  rates  for  the 
county  ;  wherefore  Onesiphorous  Mash  (Marsh),  the 
town  constable,  was  obliged  to  give  bond  and  pay  a 
fee  of  five  pounds,  three  shillings,  to  some  ofiicer,  that 
he  would  appear  and  answer  at  Salem.  Daniel  Brad- 
ley, a  selectman,  was  compelled  to  pay  five  pounds 
one  shilling,  for  a  similar  bond,  on  the  same  account. 
Our  poor  but  thrifty  fathers  complained  bitterly  and 
with  reason  that  they  were  obliged  to  pay  illegal 
and  unheard-of  fees  during  Andros'  short-lived  gov- 
ernment. 

In  this  time  of  distress  a  fresh  Indian  war  broke 
out  at  the  Eastward,  fomented  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
French.  In  November,  1688,  Andros  organized  a 
force  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  men,  and  marched 
into  the  Eastern  country.  He  built  several  forts,  but 
found  no  enemy.  For  this  expedition  Joseph  Emer- 
son and  Jacob  Whiticker  were  drafted  from  Haver- 
hill, on  their  return  making  depositions  concerning 
abuse  and  maltreatment  before  their  townsman,  Na- 
thaniel Saltonstall,  as  assistant. 
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Samuel  Ayer,  constable,  writing  to  the  General 
Court,  under  date  of  February  11,  1689,  In  answer 
to  a  citation  requiring  the  town  to  appear  and  an- 
swer to  the  charge  of  "  withholding  one-half  their  pro- 
portion of  rates,"  says :  "  I  i)ray  you  consider  our 
poor  condition.  There  are  many  that  have  not  corn 
to  pay  their  rates;  many  more  that  have  not  money; 
to  strain  (distrain)  I  know  not  what  to  take  ;  We 
are  a  great  way  from  any  market,  to  make  money  of 
anigh  thing  we  have,  and  now  there  is  not  anigh  way 
to  transport  to  other  places.  1  pray  you  consider  our 
poor  condition." 

April  4,  1689,  came  the  glorious  news  that  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  had  landed  in  England.  April  18th 
the  people  in  Boston  were  all  alive.  In  the  south 
end  the  cry  was  that  the  north  enders  were  all  in 
arms;  and  in  the  nortb  end  the  same  story  about  the 
south  end  flew  from  lip  to  lip.  The  people  who  ran 
to  arms  seized  Randolph  and  others  obnoxious  to 
them  :  old  Simon  Bradstreet,  the  last  Governor  under 
the  charter,  and  such  of  the  former  assistants  as  were 
athand,  were  brought  to  the  Council  chamber,  whith- 
er Andros,  most  unwillingly,  was  conducted  to  be 
informed  that  he  was  deposed.  A  revolution  was  ac- 
complished. On  the  20th  a  [irovisional  Council  was 
organized,  which  called  a  convention  of  two  delegates 
from  each  town.  May  9,  1689,  si.xty-six  delegates 
met.  The  convention  invited  the  old  officers  to  re- 
sume government,  which  they  declined  to  do.  A  new 
convention  was  then  called  for  Jlay  22d,  at  which 
fifty-four  towns  were  represented.  This  convention 
repeating  the  request  of  the  former,  the  old  governor 
and  officers  resumed  their  former  places  and  every- 
thing went  on  tranquilly. 

May  26th  came  the  eagerly-welcomed  news  of  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary. 

Haverhill  made  the  following  answer  to  the  invi- 
tation to  attend  the  second  Convention. 

"IlAVEniiiLi,,  May  20,  11189. 

**  By  an  express  from  yo  Council  for  snfoty,  etc.,  dated  May  yo  inih, 
1689,  The  town  liehiR  tiieet,  do  iinaninioiii^Iy,  nemine  coiitradiceiite, 
declare  yt  tliey  tliiiik  it  iiiodt  eliRilde  and  safe  to  wait  for  inforntatiun 
from  ye  Crown  in  l^ngland,  according  to  proniixe  and  declaration,  so  yt 
we  may  ye  better  know  wt  we  may  at  jtresent  do:  and  do  pray  yt  yo 
Cotuicit,  now  in  being  for  safety  of  ye  people  and  Conservation  of  IVace, 
do  take  care  effectively  in  all  publiijno  affairs  and  i:;all  iiin>rgences.  And 
we  do  hereby  further  declare  yt  we  will  be  assistant  in  ye  charges  yt  shall 
come  nnt«>,  both  wh  our  persons  and  estates,  so  yt  ye  petrous  that  are, 
or  shall  be,  put  into  hold  bo  elTectually  secnred  and  have  not  too  full 
a  libertie  of  visitors,  either  made  or  Remade,  whereby  they  may  escape, 
wc  we  hear  hath  K-eri  attemjited. 

"  This  was  read,  noted  and  passed,  noiuiue  contmdicentc,  as  attest. 

"N.   SALTON'STALt., 

"  Recorder." 

Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  the  recorder,  was  already  a 
member  of  the  provisional  Ci)uncil  of  Safety,  having 
been  an  assistant  in  the  last  year's  government  under 
the  old  charter. 

Cornet  Peter  Ayer  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
town  in  the  convention.  The  tempoiary  organization 
under  the  old  charter  was  continued  by  authority 
from    England,   and   elections    were   held  under   it. 


everything  going  forward  peacefully  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  affiiirs.  But  the  clouds  of  savage  warfare 
were  gathering  again  about  the  northern  frontier 
townships. 

August  1."?,  1790,  a  small  party  of  Indians  made 
their  appearance  in  the  northerly  part  of  Haverhill 
and  killed  D.iniel  Bradley.  Near  by,  Nathaniel  Sing- 
letary  and  his  eldest  son  were  at  work  in  the  field- 
Approaching  after  their  crafty,  secret  fashion,  they 
shot  Singletary,  who  fell  dead.  The  son,  attempting  to 
flee,  was  overtaken  and  made  prisoner.  After  scalp- 
ing the  elder  8inglelary,  the  Indians  began  a  rapid 
retreat,  but  their  prisoner  managed  to  escape  from 
them  and  returned  to  his  home  the  same  day.  Na- 
thaniel Singletary  was  a  squatter  on  the  parsonage 
lands  in  what  is  now  the  northwesterly  part  of  the 
town.  As  late  as  1860  traces  of  the  cellar  of  his 
house  could  still  be  seen  on  land  then  owned  by  Benja- 
min Kimball,  on  the  Parsonage  Road.  Bradley  was 
killed  on  that  road,  not  far  from  the  present  Atkin- 
son railroad  station. 

About  the  same  time  two  men  were  killed  at  An- 
dover.  It  appears  that  men  from  abroad  had,  early 
in  the  season,  been  stationed  at  Haverhill  to  aid  in 
its  protection  ;  but  on  July  22(1  at  lea^^t  a  part  of 
them  (those  from  Rowley)  were  ordered  home  on 
account  of  the  "  busy  season  of  the  year." 

The  later  attacks,  however,  caused  an  appeal  to 
the  General  Court  for  assistance,  and,  August  29th, 
the  Ipswich  horse  were  ordered  here,  as  a  place  of 
rendezvous. 

October  17th  the  Indians  made  another  foray, 
when  they  wounded  and  took  prisoner  Ezra  Rolfe, 
who  died  three  days  after.  Rolfe  lived  near  the 
present  line  of  Plaistow,  not  far  from  the  present 
North  Parish  meeting-house. 

No  further  attacks  or  alarms  occurring  that  year, 
the  people  began  to  breathe  freely  again. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1689,  Rev.  Benjamin  Rolfe, 
who  was  born  at  Newbury,  1662,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  1684,  was  employed  as  an  assistant  to  Mr. 
Ward  and  seems  to  have  given  satisfaction.  His 
tribute  to  the  senior  pastor  has  been  already  referred 
to,  and  he  himself  was  undoubtedly  an  upright, 
prudent,  pious  man,  diligent  in  his  calling. 

At  a  town-meeting  January  20,  1690,  it  was  voted 
to  give  Mr.  Rolfe  "  forty  pounds  per  annum  in  wheat, 
rye  and  Indian  to  join  and  assist  Mr.  Ward,"  and 
alter  Mr.  Ward's  death  the  town  would  "  further 
allow  what  shall  be  rational."  According  to  the 
recorder,  there  was  much  opposition  to  this  vote,  so 
that  it  was  reconsidered  and  the  intimation  is  that 
"  Mr.  Ward  and  his  son  Saltonstall"  (son-in-law, 
Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  who  was  recorder)  left  the 
meeting,  on  account  of  this  opposition.  During  their 
absence  the  town  voted  to  pay  Mr.  Rolfe  the  above 
sum  for  one  year,  with  his  diet  or  board,  and  that 
Jlr.  Ward  should  have  his  full  salary,  provided  he, 
at  his  own  cost,  boarded  Mr.  Rolfe.     In    the   margin 
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of  the  record  it  was  written  "£20  tuken  from  Mr. 
Ward  for  Mr.  llolfe's  diet  in  — 'JO  witliuut  coiiacnt.'' 
The  action  of  liie  town  in  causing  certain  linea  of 
couinient  upon  the  record  to  be  e.xpunged  shows  that 
there  was  considerable  irritation  about  the  matter. 
Mr.  Wanl,  as  we  have  belbre  seen,  desired  to  be  re- 
lieved in  his  old  age  by  an  assistant,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Mr.  Rolfe  was  personally  disagreeable 
to  him  ;  indeed,  the  inference  is  quite  to  the  contrary. 
The  probability  is,  that  Mr.  Ward  either  thought  tlie 
people  were  now  of  sufficient  ability  to  provide  for 
the  salary  of  the  assistant  without  deduction  from 
his  own  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  do  so,  or  else 
that  they  proceeded  about  the  business  rather  un- 
courteously  and  without  proper  consultation  with 
himself.  The  old  ministers,  who  were  settled  for  life, 
were  regarded  as  having  a  contract,  almost  indis- 
soluble without  their  consent. 

It  i-t  plciisant  to  note  th.it  Mr.  Rolfe  continuing  in 
his  labr)rs  for  nearly  two  years,  the  friction  seems  to 
have  disappeared,  and  an  honorable  adjustment  wiis 
made  between  all  parties  concerned. 

October  2.5,  1()92,  a  meeting  was  held  to  consider 
the  permanent  settlement  of  Mr.  Rolfe  as  colleague 
with  Jlr.  Ward.  The  question  "whether  Mr.  Benj. 
Rolfe,  whom  this  town  hath  had  experience  of  in  the 
ministry  near  three  years,  shall  be  the  man  pitched 
upon  for  that  work  and  to  be  our  settled  minister  in 
Haverhill,'  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  "  by  a  full 
vote,"  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  agree  with 
him.  A  meeting  was  called  December  5th,  to  hear  the 
report  of  the  committee,  when  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rolfe, 
dated  November  21st,  was  read.  The  letter,  which 
treats  of  temporalities  in  a  very  judicious  manner,  is 
printed  by  Chase  in  full.  The  town  thereupon  voted 
"  that  Mr.  Benj.  Rolf,  who  hath  for  about  three  years 
been  an  help  here,  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  with 
Mr.  Ward,  if  he  please  to  i-ettle  here  in  the  minis- 
terial work,  shall  have  &  hereby  hath  that  piece  of 
land  freely  bestowed  upon  him  as  his  own  proper  es- 
tate, which  was  laid  out  by  the  Town's  Committee, 
June  24,  1681,  and  approved  of,  near  where  Nathan- 
iel Smith  ffjrmerly  lived,  and  is  also  joining  to  that 
two  acres  which  was  given  by  the  town  to  Samuel 
Wilcot."  This  was  the  land  referred  to  in  a  former 
chapter  as  given  by  John  Haseltine  for  the  perpetual 
use  of  the  ministry,  to  which  was  joined  a  certain 
piece  of  commons  for  the  same  purpose.-  The  town 
now  also  directed  the  selectmen  to  treat  with  the 
owners  about  buying  Wilcot's  two  acres,  to  be  added 
to  the  rest. 

January  30,  1693,  another  meeting  was  called  to 
see  if  the  town  would  confirm  its  vote  to  settle  Mr. 
Rolfe,  as  objettions  had  been  made  to  the  former 
meeting,  "  because  of  the  shortness  of  warning."  The 
town  now  declared  that  "  by  a  full  vote,  it  is  renew- 
ed, allowed  of,  confirmed,  made,  and  to  be  stood  unto 
for  the  full  and  free  vote  of  the  inhabitants  of  Haver- 
hill."   Apparently  they  were  in  earnest. 


Mr.  Rolfe  was  granted  the  free  and  full  improve- 
ment of  the  parsonage  farm  and  meadow,  then  on 
lease  to  Mr.  Bradley,  so  long  as  he  continued  in  the 
town  as  their  minister,  and  also  of  the  parsonage  land 
bought  of  William  Stirling,  besides  what  was  other- 
wise appointed  him  foi-  his  annual  salary.  It  was  also 
voted  to  lay  him  out,  with  all  convenient  speed,  ten 
acres  of  good  meadow,  for  his  free  use  while  he  re- 
mained their  minister. 

The  "  Parsonage  Farm,"  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
been  leased,  in  July,  1682,  for  twenty-one  years,  to 
Daniel  Bradley,  who  was  presumably  the  Daniel 
Bradley  chosen  selectman  in  1685,  and  left  out  be- 
cause not  a  freeman,  but  acting  as  selectman  in  1688, 
and  killed  by  the  Indians  on  the  "  Parsonage  Road," 
August  13,  1690.  William  Starlin's  house  and  land 
was  bought  by  the  town,  it  will  be  remembered, 
in  1684. 

The  settlement  of  a  minister  was  indeed  a  most 
solemn  and  momentous  transaction  at  the  period 
when  the  town  was  the  parish  ,and  transacted  busi- 
ness relating  to  the  church  in  town-meeting. 

This  important  aftair  now  rested  until  May  8th, 
when  a  town-meeting  was  called  "  for  the  people  to 
join  with  the  church  and  take  care  for  the  providing 
necessaries  for  Mr.  Rolf's  ordination  to  office  in  this 
town."  This  mention  "of  the  people"  in  this  con- 
nection shows  that  a  new  order  of  things  was  begin- 
ning, very  slowly,  to  be  evolved. 

Alter  choosing  a  moderator,  "  the  town  resolved  to 
stop  in  the  proceedings  till  they  knew  what  Mr. 
Ward  would  abate  of  his  yearly  maintenance." 

Then  a  proposal  in  writing  from  him,  dated  No- 
vember 13, 1692,  was  read,  in  which  heoSered,  in  case 
of  settlement  of  an  assistant  minister,  to 

"  Abate  to  the  town  of  what  they  ought  to  pay  to  me  by  covenant  and 
town  orders,  all,  excepting  only  twenty  pounds  in  corn,  and  fifty  cords 
of  current  niercbttiitablo  cord  wood,  to  be  paid  as  formerly,  annually, 
during  my  life :  viz..  ten  pounds  in  inerchiintable  wheat,  and  ten  pounds 
in  merchantable  Indian,  and  fifty  cordeofoak  and  walnut  wood,  to  be  laid 
ID  at  my  house,  ami  corded  by  one  thereto  appointed  at  the  Town's 
charges  ;  for  time  as  followetb,  viz, :  Half  in  October,  annually,  and  the 
other  half  in  February,  annually.  Provided,  that  all  arrears  bo  truly 
paid  me  and  that  myself  and  estate  I  be  exempted  from  all  rates  ;  and 
that  the  Town  do  appoint  one  or  two  men  to  attend  at  my  house  upon 
a  set  day  to  receive  and  tjike  account  of  what  shall  be  brought  in,  and 
set  the  price  thereof  if  it  be  not  merchantable,  that  so  it  come  uot  in  pit- 
iful driblets  as  formerly. 

"And  iu  case  the  con<lition8  be  not  performed  within  tho  year,  by 
the  2d  of  February  annually,  then  the  whole  sixty  pounds  to  be  ]>aid  an. 
uually,  according  to  town  orders  already  nmde,  and  so  proportionably. 

*'Joii.N  Wabd." 

This  is  a  business-like  document,  pertinent  and 
probably  reasonable,  and  shows  that  the  old  minister 
had  still  his  wits  about  him.  The  reference  to  the 
"  pitiful  driblets"  seems  a  little  unkind  whe  none  re- 
members how  poor  the  town  in  its  infancy  was,  as 
shown  by  the  meagre  bids  towards  supplies  for  the 
support  of  old  Hugh  Sherratt,  made  in  1677,  when 
Peter  Aver  bid  "  3  lb.  meal  or  corn,"  and  Thomas 
Ayer,  Jr.,  "  1  lb.  meat."  And  in  the  present  year  of 
grace  there  has  come  to  light  a  diary  kept  by  a  min- 
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ister  settled  within  the  limits  of  Mr.  Ward's  old 
parish  nearly  a  century  after  Mr.  Ward's  proposal, 
which  shows  that  he  was  receiving  hia  salary  in  simi- 
lar pitiful  driblets  with  apparent  equanimity. 

When  the  letter  had  been  read  a  committee  was 
appointed  "  to  go  and  see  what  Mr.  Ward  will  abate, 
&c.,"  who,  by  "  word  of  mouth,"  brought  back  sub- 
stantially the  same  proposition,  which  the  town  ac- 
cepted. A  vote  was  then  passed  that  "  care  shall,  at 
the  Town's  charge,  be  taken  for  a  place  and  i>rovision 
for  entertainment  at  Mr.  Rolfe's  ordination."  provided 
it  did  not  exceed  ten  pounds  ;  but,  as  "  Several  men 
proclaimed  against  it  with  great  violence,"  the  vote 
was  nulled. 

Then  ihe  agreement  made  by  the  town's  commit- 
tee, who  were  Robert  Ayer,  Peter  Ayer  and  Steven 
Dow,  witli  Mr.  Rolfe,  was  approved  and  confirmed. 
It  is  printed  in  full  by  Chase,  and,  in  effect,  provide.", 
1,  for  the  payment  to  Mr.  Rolfe  of  an  annual  salary 
of  sixty  pounds  in  wheat,  rye  and  Indian  corn,  "  at 
the  price  of  the  grain  in  the  Country  rate,  at  the  time 
of  payment,"  the  whole  "  to  be  paid  to  him  or  his  or- 
der, in  Haverhill,  by  the  2d  of  February  annually." 

2.  "That  Mr.  Rolf,  out  of  his  sixty  pounds,  is  to 
provide  personal  quarters  for  himself  as  he  shall 
think  good." 

3.  That  at  the  "Town's  charge,  in  convenient  sea- 
son annually,  there  shall  bo  laid  in  for  him  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  and  stock  of  good,  sweet  and  dry  and 
sound  hay,  for  the  keeping  his  horse  through  the 
winter,  at  such  place  in  Haverhill  as  he  sliall  ap- 
point." 

Mr.  Rolfe  had  already  written  a  letter  dated  April 
29,  1693,  in  which  he  accepted  the  terms  proposed, 
witli  the  additional  suggestion  that  the  town  should 
grant  "  also  to  me  a  supply  of  wood  as  soon  as  I  shall 
stand  in  need  of  it.  And  if  it  please  God  so  to  order 
it  that  the  whole  work  be  devolved  upon  me,  or  to 
bring  them  out  of  those  difficulties  that,  by  occasion 
of  the  war,  tlicyarenow  under:  They  grant  to  me  such 
a  supply  as  tliat  whereby  I  may  so  live  as  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  ought  to  live,  and  be  able,  without  dis- 
traction by  wants,  to  discharge  my  duty  as  a  minis- 
ter of  Christ  to  God  and  yourselves.  Thus  I  say  I 
do  express  myself  willing  to  settle  among  you  with  a 
true  intenlion  and  true  allection." 

Mr.  Rolfe  touciies  delicate  subjects  with  great  pro- 
priety of  expre:<sion,  whilst  judiciously  anticipating 
future  contingencies.  Besides  the  business  provis- 
ions, it  is  noticeable  that  he  makes  two  conditious  of 
a  different  character,  viz.:  "  1st.  So  long  as  the  peo- 
ple of  Ood  here  do  continue  in  the  profession  of  the 
true  faith  and  jjcace  of  the  gospel.  Acts  2  :  42.  2d. 
So  long  as  I  may  have  the  liberty  of  my  ministry 
among  them."  Mr.  Rolfe,  who  was  as  yet  a  bachelor, 
married  Mehitabcl  Atwater  March  12,  l()03-94,  and  six 
children  bail  been  born  to  them  before  the  occurrence 
of  the  frrcat  citastrophc  in  their  lives  and  iu  the  life 
of  the  town.  ' 


Mr.  Bolfe  was  ordained  January  7,  1693,  but  the 
senior  pastor  had  been  already  ten  days  laid  to  rest 
in  the  burying-ground  near  the  .little  church,  and 
perhaps  under  the  great  tree  beneath  whose  wide- 
spreading  branches  he  had  preached  in  his  early 
prime  when  the  pioneers  gathered  in  the  fresh,  mag- 
nificent forest  of  Pentucket.' 

Mr.  Rolfe  had  been  thus  happily  settled  in  a 
period  of  comparative  tranquillity  from  Indian 
alarms.  Cut  when  the  annual  meeting  was  held  in 
169(1,  there  was  a  period  of  deep  anxiety.  No  busi- 
ness was  done  except  to  elect  officers.  News  arriving 
of  the  destruction  of  Schenectady  and  other  places  in 
New  York,  a  town-meeting  was  held  March  24th,  "to 
consider  what  is  to  be  done  for  the  present  security 
of  the  place  against  the  enemy,  by  sending  for  help 
abroad,  or  to  draw  off."  The  selectmen  were  given 
"  full  powers  in  all  respects,"  and  then,  the  recorder 
says,  "  A  small  discourse  was  opened  about  the  then 
state  of  the  Town,  how  to  stand  against  the  Enemy, 
and  to  see  for  a  livelihood  for  hereafter,  if  lives  of 
the  people  should  be  spared.  But  it  siJJn  ceased  and 
was  given  over,  and  noUiing  done  that  was  to  satis- 
faction iu  that  affair,  the  people  being  out  of  the  way 
for  their  own  subsistence ;  and  therefore  the  Modera- 
tor declared  the  meeting  closed." 

The  suggestion  which,  in  the  first  panic,  had  found 
its  way  into  the  warrant  for  the  meeting  to  see  if  the 
town  should  be  abandoned  and  the  people  move  away 
into  the  circle  of  safety,  giving  up  so  much  of  the 
frontier  of  defense,  evidently  was  put  away  as  too 
cowardly,  and  requiring  too  much  of  sacrifice.  Folks 
could  not  leave  their  smiling  plantations  and  their 
hard-earned  homes.  Things  were  gloomy  enough. 
The  suggestion  about  a  "livelihood"  and  "subsist- 
ence "  probably  referred  to  the  anxiety  felt  lest  the 
stealthy  and  skulking  Indians,  lurking  about  the 
outer  edge  of  the  settlement,  would  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  cultivate  their  fields  or  gather  in  their 
harvests.  However,  it  was  evidently  concluded  to 
stay  and  abide  the  result.  The  first,  most  pressing 
necessity  obviously  Wiis  to  provide  for  the  personal 
safety  of  their  families ;  and  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  to  that  en<i  were  wisely  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  chief  executive  officers, — the  town's  select, — the 
selectmen. 

No  new  or  original  measures  of  defensive  warfare 


1  The  time  and  place  of  John  Ward's  marriage  to  Alice  Edmunda, 
about  whom  Cotton  Mather  says  so  much,  has  uillj  recently  become 
known. 

In  the  **  Marrla^  Licenses  granted  by  the  Bishop  of  London."  piinted 
from  Colonel  Chrater's  MS.  copy  by  the  Harlelan  Society  In  1887,  vol.  2S, 
p.  227,  is  this  entry, — 

"l&ll!.  May  21,  .John  Wani,  Clerk,  of  Hadloigh  Castle,  Essex,  Bach- 
elor, 20,  A  Alice  Edninnds,  of  Otililmm,  Co.  Kent,  Spinster,  24,  consent 
of  her  father,  Niclioliw  Kiltininds,  at  SI.  Leonard's,  Foster  Lane." 

"Oakham"  Is  Alkluiiu,  noiir  Dover,  England. 

Tills  K»oail/.es  Alire  Kdlinind!*  lUid  fixes  the  iliile  of  the  marriage,  hut  If 
John  Wartl's  Hue  is  corivcll.v  nivi-n  In  the  niarriiiRe  license,  "2i',"  he 
was  burn  about  1)>I0,  and  not  in  liidi;,  as  Cotton  Mather  stated,  and  waa 
not  aa  old  aa  has  ahvays  hcou  understood. 
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were  adopted.  Precautions  were  taken  wliich  before 
had  been  resorted  to  in  other  places,  and  not  here  be- 
cause of  the  happy  immunity  which  the  town  had 
enjoyed  in  its  inrnncy. 

The  selectmen  appointed  six  garrisons  and  four 
houses  of  refuge,  beside^s  watch-houses.  If  they  were 
not  all  established  at  once,  all  were  about  the  same 
time.  The  garrisons  and  refuges  were  houses  selected 
because  of  their  convenient  situation  fo  rthe  families 
to  resort  to  in  case  of  alarm,  and  because  they  were 
somewhat  adapted  to  defense  against  the  (juick,  im- 
patient attjicks  of  the  savages. 

One  of  them  was  the  house  owned  by  Oncsiphorous 
Mash,  Sr.,  the  ancestor  of  all  the  Marshes.  He 
had  built  this  house  in  1684,  and  the  ground  w;ta  long 
known  as"  Mash's  Hill,"  afterw.irds  "  Pecker's  Hill." 
The  house  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  half- 
way up  the  slope.  One  account  says  the  garrison  was 
commanded  by  Jonathan  Marsh,  but  it  is  generally 
believed  by  Sergeant  John  Haseltine.  He  had  under 
his  command  seven  men — Onesiphorous  Mash.  Sr., 
Onesiphorous  Mash,  Jr.,  Nathaniel  Haseltine,  Eben 
Webster,  Joseph  Holt,  Thomas  Aver  and  Joseph  Bond. 

Another  was  commanded  by  Sergeant  John  Web- 
ster. This  was  very  probably  near  the  river,  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  east  of  Haverhill  Bridge. 
Webster  had  under  him  eight  men — Stephen  Webster, 
Samuel  Watts,  Nicholas  Brown,  Jacob  Wbittaker, 
John  Marsh,  Robert  Ford,  Samuel  Ford  and  Thomas 
Kingsbury. 

The  third  garrison  house  was  owned  and  command- 
ed by  Jonathan  Emerson  ;  in  1860  a  portion  of  it  was 
standing  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Winter  and  Har- 
rison Streets. 

The  fourth  was  commanded  by  James  Ayer,  and 
stood  nearly  ojiposite  the  house  known,  thirty  or  more 
years  ago,  as  that  of  Captain  John  Ayer  (2nd),  on 
Pond  Street,  near  the  west  end  of  Plug  Pond. 

The  fifth  was  commanded  by  Joseph  Bradley,  prob- 
ably the  brother  of  Daniel  Bradley,  who  was  killed 
by  the  Indians  this  year.  It  was  situated  in  the  north- 
erly part  of  town.     No  trace  of  it  remains. 

The  sixth  was  owned  and  commanded  by  Captain 
John  White,  and  was  situated  near  the  present  White 
house,  on  Mill  Street,  nearly  opposite  Linwood  Cem- 
etery. He  had  six  men  to  his  garrison — Stephen  Dow, 
Sr.,  Stephen  Dow,  Jr.,  ,Iohn  Dow,  Edward  Brumidge, 
Israel  Hendrick,  Israel ,  Jr. 

Two  brick  houses  belonging  to  Joseph  and  Nath- 
aniel Peaselee,  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town,  to- 
wards Rock's  Bridge,  and  the  houses  of  Major  Nath- 
aniel Saltonstall  and  Capt.  Simon  Wainwright  were 
designated  as  houses  of  refuge.  A  few  soldiers  were 
stationed  in  each  of  them,  under  the  command  of 
their  owner*.  Two  watch-houses  were  also  built, 
one  of  which  stood  on  Main  Street,  near  where  John 
Dow  lived  some  years  since.  The  other  was  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  on  Water  Street,  a  few  rods  east  of 
the  "  Duncan  Place." 
1-22  J 


The  houses  of  Joseph  and  Nathaniel  Peaselee 
were  supposed  to  be  still  standing  when  Chase  wrote, 
in  1861.  He  says:  "The  former  was  owned  by  the 
late  Nathan  Sawyer,  and  stands  a  short  distance  east 
of  the  latter,  which  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
Captain  Jesse  Newcomb,  and  is  situated  about  two 
miles  east  of  Haverhill  Bridge." 

Saltonstall's  house  was  on  the  site  of  the  well- 
known  Duncan  house,  an  estate  which,  from  the  set- 
tlement of  the  town  till  after  the  Revolution,  was  in 
the  possession  of  his  family.  Captain  Simon  Wain- 
wright's  house  stood  on  the  site  of  the  "Emerson 
House,"  opposite  Winter  Street  Church. 

The  school-house  which  then  stood  iu  the  burying- 
ground  (Pentucket  Cemetery),  was  also  used  as  a 
watch-house.  Many  private  houses  were  likewise 
barricaded,  and  the  people,  generally,  were,  or  were 
supposed  to  be,  on  the  alert  and  always  ready  to  de- 
fend themselves. 

Says  Mirick:  "Most  of  the  garrisons,  and  two  of 
the  houses  of  refuge  (those  belonging  to  Joseph  and 
Nathaniel  Peaselee),  were  built  of  brick,  and  were 
two  stories  high  ;  those  that  were  not  built  of  this  ma- 
terial had  a  single  laying  of  it  between  the  outer  and 
inner  walls.  They  had  but  one  outside  door,  which 
was  often  so  small  that  but  one  person  could  enter  at 
a  time;  their  windows  were  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  length,  eighteen  inches  in  breadth  and  were 
secured  on  the  inside  with  iron  bars.  Their  glass  was 
very  small,  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  diamond,  was  ex- 
tremely thick  and  fastened  in  with  lead  instead  of 
putty.  There  were  generally  but  two  rooms  in  the 
basement  story,  and  tradition  says  that  they  entered 
the  chamber  with  the  help  of  a  ladder,  instead  of 
stairs,  so  that  the  inmates  could  retreat  into  them 
and  take  it  up  if  the  basement  story  should  be  taken 
by  the  enemy.  Their  fire-places  were  of  such  enor- 
mous size  that  they  could  burn  their  .wood  sled- 
length  very  conveniently ;  and  the  ovens  opened  on 
the  outside  of  the  building,  generally  at  one  end,  be- 
hind the  tire-places.  They  were  of  such  dimensions 
that  we  should  suppose  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bread 
might  be  baked  in  them  to  supply  a  regiment  of 
hungry  mouths." 

Many  families  who  lived  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  removed  with  their  families  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  garrisons  or  houses  of  refuge.  Thus  tradition 
says  that  the  Dows,  father  and  son,  mo^'ed  near  the 
garrison  house  of  Capt.  John  White,  under  whose 
command  they  were. 

The  Indians  had  a  peculiar  whistle  for  signal  to 
each  other,  whic-h  was  often  heard  in  the  neighboring 
woods.  The  younger  Dow  alone  could  imitate  it, 
and  often  concealed  himself,  and  tried  to  decoy  the 
Indians  within  range  of  the  bullets  of  the  white  sol- 
diers. But  it  appears  he  never  imitated  the  wild  call 
well  enough  to  fool  the  Indians,  however  much  his 
friends  may  have  admired  the  success  of  his  mock- 
erv. 
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April  7th  another  town-meeting  was  held,  "  to  con- 
sider what  m;i.v  &  and  is  to  be  done  as  to  sending  to 
the  Council  or  General  Court  for  their  aftbrdiiig  help 
to  this  place  by  soldiers,  as  it  is  a  frontier  town,  ex- 
posed to  great  danger,  &c."  It  was  voted  to  send  a 
petition  asking  for,  ''upon  the  Country's  charges,  40 
men,  at  least,  to  be  a  constant  daily  scout,  to  keep 
out  without  the  utmost  garrisons,  and  in  constant 
service,  so  as  to  watch  the  enemy  and  prevent  &  sur- 
prise them,  or  give  notice  to  others  within,  that  they 
may  be  encouraged  to  do  somewhat  in  order  to  future 
livelyhood,  ami  in  case  of  need  to  stand  for  their 
lives."  Cornet  Peter  Aycr  was  "  particularly  made 
choice  of  to  present,  prefer  &  prosecute"  the  petition, 
in  answer  to  which  soldiers  were  sent  from  Newbury 
and  other  places  to  Haverhill,  Amesbury  and  Salis- 
bury. Newbury  was,  of  course,  less  in  danger  than 
those  towns  which  sheltered  it  from  savage  assaults 
on  the  north,  yet  even  there  iifty-one  persons  kept 
watch  every  night.  Wild  rumors  everywhere  were 
afloat.  Isaac  Morrill  was  arrested  at  Newbury  May 
29,  1690,  and  sent  to  Ipswich  for  trial.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  he  wa.s  enticing  Indian  and  negro  servants 
to  steal  a  vessel,  go  to  Canada,  raise  a  force  of  four  or 
five  hundred  Indians  and  three  hundred  Canadians, 
come  down  between  Haverhill  and  Amesbury  over 
Jlerrimac  River,  near  "  Indian  River,  by  Archelaus 
hill,  on  the  backside  of  John  Emery's  meadow,  and 
destroy.  And  then  they  could  easily  destroy  such 
small  towns  as  Haverhill  and  Amesbury." 

The  danger  was  sufficiently  real  without  panic-rais- 
ing rumors, 

July  5th  eight  persons  were  killed  at  E.xeter; 
two  days  after,  three  at  Amesbury.  July  10th,  after 
the  news  reached  him.  Major  Nathaniel  Salton- 
stall  sent  a  letter  from  Haverhill  to  the  Council  at 
Boston,  asking  help  : 

"  I  c«n,  08  I  wrote  by  I.t.  .Jolinson,  of  Almsl'un-,  on  .^tonduy  lust,  say 
that  llavll :  linth  us  niiu-h  need  of  present  &  Mettled  atvistanco  us  any 
place  ;  I  beseecli  yon  cast  ns  not  off,  or  give  n»  connind  to  draw  otT.  I 
do  not  tliink  it  niucli  to  avail,  Iml  as  a  present  satisfaction,  yt  men  visit, 
us  afTr  mischief  is  done  ns,  for  before  yy  can  be  wilii  us  ye  enimie  is 
liiddeii  or  gone,  &  notliing  to  be  done  but  for  ye  men  to  return,  unlessyy 
would  stay  us  men  in  service,  or  occasion  slial  <((Ter,  Indeed  ye  ctiarge 
is  grt  ;  l>ut  tho  :  all  are  not,  yet  some  are  wiiting  to  bear  tlieir  part 
Foot  men  are  most  advisable  &  serviceable,  ,&  so,  in  ye  end,  it  will  be 
found,  excepting  only  a  very  few  to  be  imidoyed  in  carrying  or  fetcbing 
nowes;  men  complain  more  of  difllculty  to  provide  fur  horses  than  for 
nniny  more  men. 

"The  l,d.  Im  your  Counsellor  A  puid  in  all  these  dlfflcnltles;  let  ns 
have  a  speedy  dis|iutch  of  the  IVtsIs,  I'll  dip  Gn-le  A  Wni.  llely,  both  of 
Salisbury,  yt  I  nniy  give  accot  :  to  yui  jt  send  to  me.  1  am  not  in  a 
capacity  to  help  you,  but  want  men  for  or  necessary  defence  ;  A  orders 
to  keep  or  own  men  to  duty  upon  their  peril  A  for  their  being  scut  to 
Boston  for  Judgint  according  to  yr  desert,  yt  is  some  of  ym; 

*'  I  um,  gentlemen,  your  true  servant,  . 

"  N :  S*I.I0.N8TAII.." 

The  savages  filled  the  woods  in  every  direction. 
It  was  not  safe  to  leave  the  vicinity  of  the  garrisons 
or  to  be  anywhere  out  of  doors  uniirmod.  The  gun 
must  bo  within  reach  of  the  hand  ;  even  so,  surprise 
was  frequent. 


August  31st  Samuel  Parker  and  a  small  boy  were 
cutting  hay  at  the  meadow  in  the  East  Parish,  when 
a  party  of  Indians  surprised  and  shot  Parker.  The 
little  fellow  escaped  by  hiding  himself  in  the  tall 
grass,  and,  running  from  the  sound  and  smoke  of  the 
guns,  brought  home  the  doleful  news.  October  lOlh 
j  the  General  Court  ordered  that  "JIaj.  Saltonstall  do 
dismiss  home  the  scout  of  ten  troopers  appointed  to 
be  employed  between  Haverhill  &  Salisbury  by  di- 
rection of  the  said  Major  for  security  of  said  towns  in 
the  time  of  harvest."  On  the  22d  of  the  same  month 
they  ordered  that  all  the  garrison  soldiers  posted 
in  the  towns  of  Haverhill,  Salisbury  and  Amesbury 
be  forthwith  dismissed.  The  theory  was  that  on  the 
approach  of  winter  the  Indians,  living  far  to  the  east 
and  north,  would  retire  before  the  approach  of  in- 
clement weather  and  deep  snow.  This  generally  was 
the  case,  yet  winter  attacks  sometimes  happened. 

To  add  to  the  distress  of  the  Haverhill  people, 
small-pox,  then  an  enemy  terrible  in  fact  and  horrible 
in  imagination,  broke  out  among  them.  A  pest- 
house  was  established  on  the  hill  east  of  the  house 
where  Joseph  Bradley  formerly  lived.  Only  a  few 
died — Mirick  says  six. 

June  10,  1091,  John  Robie  was  killed  by  the  In- 
dians in  the  North  Parish.  His  wife  dying  a  few 
days  before,  leaving  him  with  seven  children,  the 
oldest  not  quite  eleven  years  old,  he  took  the  liitle 
motherless  creatures  to  a  house  of  refuge.  Returning 
with  cart  and  oxen  and  his  boy  Ichabod,  he  had  ar- 
rived midway  of  the  i)resent  North  Parish  burying- 
grouiid,  near  the  spot  where  the  Clement  house 
stands,  when  he  was  shot.  Ichabod  was  taken  pris- 
oner, but  escaped  and  got  back  safely.  Saltonstall 
wrote  Major  Pike,  of  Newbury,  "June  15,  1691,  12 
at  night,"  that  Robie  was  killed  about  two  hours  be- 
fore sunset,  "  near  the  woods  near  Bradley's."  He 
probably  refers  to  Joseph  Bradley's  garrison. 

In  the  same  foray  Nathaniel  Ladd  was  shot  and 
soon  died  of  his  wounds. 

Hutchinson,  in  his  history,  says  that  in  October  of 
this  year  "a  family  was  killed  at  Rowley  and  one  at 
Haverhill."'  The  name  of  the  latter  is  not  known. 
July  18,  1092,  Hannah  Whiltiker,  wile  of  Abraham, 
was  killed. 

In  August  John  Keezar  was  mowing  in  the  Pond 
Meadow,  when  an  Indian,  who  had  possessed  himself 
of  his  gun,  which  he  had  left  beside  a  tree,  mockingly 
took  aim  at  him  :  "  Me  kill  you  now."  Neverthe- 
less, Keezar,  plucking  up  courage  from  desperation, 
ran  toward  him  with  loud  cries,  brandishing  the  glit- 
tering -scythe.  Unaccu-stomed,  probably,  to  such  an 
offensive  weapon,  the  Indian  dropped  the  gun  and 
fled,  swiftly  pursued  by  Keezar,  who,  overtaking  him, 
plungeil  the  scythe  in  his  bowels,  John  doubtless 
thought  the  only  good  Imlian  was  a  dead  Indian. 

In  response  to  an  urgent  call  late  in  the  season.  Sir 
William  Phipps,  the  first  royal  Governor  under  the 
new  charter,  ordered,  November  Ist,  twelve  soldiers 
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lo  be  sent  from  Newbury  to    llavoibill.     Happily, 
there  were  no  as^nults  that  year. 

A  uew  era  came  in  with  the  second  charter.  The 
form  of  town  government  became  more  comi>licated, 
new  ollicers  were  created,  the  name  of  town  recorder 
was  changed  to  town  clerk.  It  will  be  profitable, 
therefore,  to  repeat  the  roll  of  town  officers  chosen  at 
this  election  in  1692, — 

"  It.  .tohn  .lolin»>n,  Moderator  ;  Nnllinniol  Saltonstnll,  Town  Cleric  ; 
Knsign  Tlioiiins  Kattun,  Cornet  I'ctor  .\.ver,  SerRt.  Itoliert  Aycr,  S«rgt. 
Joliu  fiiKe,  Niitluiulel  Stilluii^tall,  Selectmen;  Kubert  Swan,  Sen., 
Samuel  ('urrier,  .lames  Sanders,  Knsign  .lolin  White  anil  Serj;!.  Josiah 
Cage.  Highway  Surveyors ;  Michael  Eniei-si'ii,  Leather  Sealer;  Ensign 
Thomas  Eatton.  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures  ;  Serjit.  Josiah  (Jage, 
l.ient.  Samuel  .\yer,  Sergt.  .Ii,liu  llaseltiue.  Captiin  Cleoi-ge  Browne, 
William  Starlin  and  Josepli  Johnson,  Sen.,  Tythingmen  ;  for  viewers 
of  fences,  for  the  west  side  of  the  Sawmill  lliver,  Ensign  Samuel 
Ilutchins,  Onesii)h.  Marsh,  Sen.  ;  between  tho  west  briilge  anil  Mill 
Bro^ik  and  northwanl  as  far  as  Ephraini  GihPs,  John  Johnson,  Samuel 
Emerson ;  between  tho  Mill  Urook  and  (ireat  I'lain,  Eph  Kobeits, 
Israel  lleudrii'ks  ;  for  the  Great  Plain  and  fields  below  that,  to  tho 
extent  of  Haverhill  hounds,  on  that  qu.trter  to  the  ea.stward.  .\nios 
Singletery,  John  Whittier;  for  the  northern  farms  about  William 
Stai  tin's  and  in  that  quarter,  Joselih  Johns  Mi,  Sen.,  Chrislojiher  Barllett ; 
Steven  Dow    Sen.,  Grand  Juror  ;  Daniel  I^ad,  J un.,  for  Jury  of  Trials." 

Joseph  Pea-seley,  by  vote,  was  permitted  to  put  up  a 
saw-mill  "at  the  head  of  East  Meadow  River,  upon 
the  stream  by  or  near  Brandy  Brow."  This  was  the 
second  Joseph  Peaseley.  The  mill  he  built  and  its 
successors  have  always  been  known  as  "  Peaseley's 
Mills,"  and  almost  always  owned  by  persons  of  that 
family. 

Only  one  person,  Jonathan  Franklin,  appears  to 
have  been  killed  by  the  Indians  in  the  town  this 
year. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1694  the  town  refused 
to  elect  tythingmen,  as  well  as  a  hayward,  culler  of 
staves,  field-drivers  and  house-officers ;  but  a  few 
weeks  afterwards  a  town-meeting  was  held,  "  by  the 
order  of  the  .Sheriff,"  to  choose  a  deputy  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court  and  tythingmen.  Probably  the  tything- 
men were  chosen  regularly  afterwards.  It  was  their 
duty  to  keep  order  in  church,  and  their  office  was  fre- 
quently no  sinecure.  The  old  records  in  many  of  the 
towns  are  full  of  references  to  the  choice  of  officers 
to  keep  the  boys  in  order  at  meeting.  The  tything- 
man  was  usually  armed  with  a  long  stave  to  reach 
and  punch  the  heads  of  unruly  youngsters.  There 
are  people  still  living  here  who  remember  the  tything- 
men. 

July  30th  a  meeting  was  held,  by  "  command  of  the 
country,"  to  choo<e  assessors;  and  Capt.  Simon 
Wainwright,  Ensign  John  White  and  Cornet  Peter 
Ayer  were  chosen  and  sworn — being  the  first  board 
of  assessors.  Previously,  a  commissioner  had  been 
chosen  to  act  with  the  selectmen  in  making  valua- 
tions. All  the  town  officers  were  this  year  sworn  to 
perform  their  duties  faithfully,  for  the  first  time. 

The  Indians  had  now  made  little  disturl)ance  for 
two  years,  but  they  made  many  desperate  afacks  the 
present  season.  September  4th,  Joseph  Pike,  of  New- 
bury,   deputy  sheriff  of  Essex,   travelling  with  one 


Long,  between  Amesbury  and  Haverhill,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  office,  fell  into  an  Indian  ambuscade, 
near  the  north  of  I'ond  Plain,  and  was  killed  with 
his  comp;tiiion.  "  The  enemy  lay  in  a  deserted  house 
by  the  way,  or  in  a  clump  of  bushes,  or  both." 

In  1695  the  annual  meeting  was  held  the  first 
Tuesday  in  March,  according  to  an  act  of  the  Great 
Court.  A  town  treasurer  was  chosen  fur  the  first 
time.  Lieut.  Samuel  Ayer  was  the  person  thus  hon- 
ored. Mr.  Rolfe,  now  married,  asked  for  wood  and 
the  town  voted  him  fifteen  cords  a  year,  for  three 
years.  John  Gild  offered  the  town  sixteen  pounds 
for  "the  side  hill  adjoining  Great  Pond,"  which  they 
voted  to  take.  He  agreed  to  pay  ''one-third  current 
money,  one-third  good  Indian  corn  and  one-third 
good,  fat  neat  cattle,  fit  for  slaughter."  This  shows 
an  advance  in  the  condition  of  the  town. 

For  a  variety,  there  was  a  little  dispute  about 
Amesbury  bounds.  But  the  people  were  tired  of  that 
subject,  and  directed  the  selectmen  to  see  that  the 
matter  was  settled  forthwith. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  recorder  formerly  made  an 
entry  that  a  motion  to  build  a  new  meeting-house 
was  voted  down,  improperly  and  fraudulently.  The 
old  meeting-house  had  become  entirely  inadequate  to 
hold  the  people,  notwithstanding  all  expedients  to 
accommodate  them.  Doubtless,  the  Indian  troubles 
had  much  to  do  with  the  indispo.-iition  to  move  in  the 
matter. 

This  year  it  was  voted  at  an  adjourned  meeting 
that  the  meeting-house  "  be  forthwith  repaired  so  far 
as  is  necessary  for  our  present  use  of  the  place ;  till 
we  be  better  fitted  and  provided  with  a  new  one." 
Then  the  question  was  put,  "  whether,  when  the  town 
builds  a  new  meeting-house,  it  shall  be  set  in  the 
same  place  where  the  old  house  stands?"  The  town 
voted  no.  The  question  was  then  put,  "  whether  the 
new  meeting-house  for  this  town,  when  built,  shall 
be  set  upon  the  common  land,  near  John  Keyzar's 
and  Lieut.  Johnson's  new  dwelling-places."  This 
was  decided  "plentifully  in  the  affirmative,"  only 
Captain  Browne,  John  Whittier  and  Samuel  Currier 
dissenting.  It  was  then  voted  that  "a  new  meeting- 
house shall  be  built  forthwith,  with  what  speed  may 
be,"  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  treat  "  with 
men  abroad  "  about  doing  the  work,  and  to  report 
their  proposals  to  the  town.  But  in  May,  1696,  a 
meeting  was  called  to  see  if  the  town  would  build  or 
repair.  It  was  voted  to  build,  and  a  new  committee 
was  chosen  "  to  look  out  a  workman  that  can  and 
will  engage  to  do  the  work  by  the  lump  or  great,  for 
money."  They  were  "  to  look  and  view  some  meet- 
ing-houses for  dimensions,"  and  then  propose  the 
work  to  undertakers,  at  home  or  abroad. 

July  28th  the  committee  reported  that  they  h.id 
"  been  abroad  at  several  towns,  taking  dimensions 
of  several  meeting-houses,  and  taking  an  account 
of  the  cost  of  them,"  and  "  after  bartering  with  divers 
workmen,"  they  had  found  Sergeant  John  Haseltiue, 
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the  most  inclinable  to  build  of  any  one.  "Haseltine 
offered  to  build  a  house  fifty  feet  long,  forty-two 
feet  wide  aud  eighteen  feet  stud,  finishing  the  same 
within  and  without,  with  seats,  pulpit,  galleries,  win- 
dows, doors,  floors  and  stairs,"  after  the  pattern  of 
the  Beverly  meeting-house,  and  doing  the  sides 
after  the  style  of  the  Reading  meeting-house,  finding 
all  material,  for  four  hundred  pounds  in  money. 
After  long  debate  about  the  site,  and  the  price  pro- 
posed, the  dimensions  recommended  were  approved 
and  the  meeting  ended. 

A  special  meeting  was  next  called  for  April  10, 
1697,  when  it  was  voted  that  "  there  be  a  meeting- 
house forthwith  framed,"  and  "  chose  a  committee  to 
agree  with  Sergeant  John  Haseltine,  or  any  other 
man,  about  the  work."  They  should  agree  for  every- 
th'.ng,  even  "  to  the  turning  of  the  key,"  for  four  hun- 
dred pounds  in  money.  There  should  be  a  "  turret 
for  a  bell,"  and  it  was  agreed  the  hou.se  should  stand 
"at  the  place  by  Lieutenant  John  White's  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Dalton"s." 

Everything  was  now  settled.  But  nothing  was 
settled.  In  June  there  was  another  meeting  when, 
"after  much  discourse  and  difference  about  the  place 
where  the  new  meeting-house  should  be  erected,"  it 
was  voted  to  call  another  meeting,  which  was  held, 
accordingly,  July  5th.  Upon  the  matter  of  location 
"  paper  vote.^  were  called  for,"  with  the  following 
result :  "  P'or  the  old  j)lace  that  now  is  25.  For  the 
Common  land  near  Keysar's  53."  A  new  committee 
was  chosen  to  go  on  with  the  work,  within  the  money 
limit  formerly  agreed  on.  Captain  Samuel  Aver, 
Corporal  Peter  Aver  and  Ensign  John  Page  consti- 
tuted it. 

Does  anybody  suppose  the  matter  was  now  finally 
settled?  He  is  much  mistaken.  July  4,  1698,  an- 
other meeting  was  called  "  by  warrant  from  a  justice 
of  the  |)eace,"  on  petition  of  eight  inhabitants,  who 
asked  that  a  committee  be  raised  "  to  hear  all  pleas 
on  both  sides,  and  determine  where  the  new  frame 
should  be  raised."  Thirty-three  others  joined  in  this 
request.  Then  the  moderator  called  for  the  names  of 
those  opposed  to  such  a  committee,  "which  was 
drawn  and  brought  in,"  numbering  sixty-three: 
whereupon  the  moderator  declared  that  the  vote  was 
against  raising  such  a  committee,  and  the  meeting 
dissolved.  The  work  going  on,  a  meeting  was  called 
late  in  the  year  by  the  selectmen,  to  consider  "  wheth- 
er the  people  should  meet  this  winter  at  the  old 
meeting-house  or  at  that  which  is  of  new,  erected  at 
Widow  Keyzar's."  John  Keyzar  has  evidently  been 
called  from  earth  during  tliis  protracted  controversy. 
The  heroic  tanner  will  relate  his  exploit  with  the 
scythe  no  more.  "Votes  were  called  for  by  personal 
appearance  and  entering  their  names."  Something 
like  modern  practice  at  political  conventions  when 
suspicion  of  fraud  prevails.  "Thirty-fnur  persons 
entered  their  names  for  meeting  at  the  new  house  as 
soon  as  the  glass   windows  arc  finished  &  set  up," 


while  eighteen  voted  for  continuing  in  the  old  meet- 
ing-house, "till  a  new  meeting-house  be  (|uite  fin- 
ished." 

The  selectmen  were  appointed  "to  determine  the 
places  and  what  room  shall  be  allowed  to  such  as 
shall  desire  to  have  pews  in  the  new  meeting-house: 
and  to  whom  it  shall  be  allowed:  they  being  at  the 
cost  for  the  making  of  them  for  their  own  use  as  iS 
usual  in  other  places:  any  other  form  for  seats  form- 
erly thought  of  notwithstanding."  The  clerk  records 
that  "much  discourse  was  held  about  pulling  up  the 
seats  in  the  old  meeting-house  to  set  up  at  a  new 
place  for  the  present  meeting-house ;  but  it  was 
fully  opposed  and  reasons  given  &  therefore  not  put 
to  vote." 

Notwithstanding  the  vole  to  move  to  the  new 
meeting-house  as  soon  as  the  windows  were  in,  it  was 
not  in  fact  done.  A  meeting  was  called  for  October 
24,  1699,  "for  the  further  consideration  and  settle- 
ment of  the  affairs  belonging  to  the  new  meeting- 
house." The  committee  last  chosen  (selectmen)  re- 
ported that  room  had  been  allowed  eight  persons  to 
make  themselves  pews  in  the  new  meeting-house  at 
their  own  cost.  These  were  Captain  Simon  Wain- 
wright,  Captain  Samuel  Ayer,  Nathaniel  Saltonstall, 
Sergeant  John  Haseltine,  Lieutenant  John  White, 
Widow  Hannah  Ayer  aud  son.  Ensign  John  Page, 
Sergeant  Josiah  Gage. 

Seventy-eight  persons  had  voted  upon  the  great 
test  question  of  locality — probably  very  near  the  full 
voting  strength  of  the  town.  Those  who  voted  for 
the  old  lot  by  the  Mill  Brook,  were  naturally  mostly 
those  who  lived  on  Water  Street  and  in  the  East 
Parish,  like  Salton>tall,  the  Whiitiers,  Peaseley,  San- 
ders, the  Curriers,  and  so  on.  Those  who  voted  tor 
the  new  location  more  to  the  westward  and  on  the 
Common,  now  the  present  City  Hall  Park,  were 
largely  those  living  nearer  to  Slain  Street,  to  the 
west,  over  Little  or  Sawmill  River,  and  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  like  John  Johnson,  the  Ayers, 
Marshes,  Emersons.  One  or  two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant men  in  the  town,  like  John  White  and  Simon 
Wainwright,  did  not  vote  at  all.  Chase  has  printed 
these  lists,  which  are  of  value.  Twenty  persons, 
headed  by  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  |>rotested  against 
further  proceedings  after  the  question  of  location  was 
decided  against  them. 

At  the  meeting  October  24th  a  committee  was 
chosen  to  go  and  inspect  the  new  meeting-house  and 
report  whether  it  was  done  according  to  agreement, 
and  whether  the  town  ought  to  accept  of  it.  The 
committee  were  Nathaniel  Siiltonstall,  pinion  Wain- 
wright, John  White,  John  Whittier,  Daniel  Ela. 
Saltonstall  and  Ela  had  been  against  the  location  of 
the  new  house.  Wainwright  and  White,  to  some 
extent,  neutral.  The  committee's  report,  presented 
to  the  same  meeting,  will  be  found  in  Chase.  The 
report  was  drawn  up  by  Saltonstall.  The  committee 
reported  that  the  dimensions  were  all  greater  than 
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the  contract  called  for  :  that  the  outsides  were  "  well 
fitted  and  comely."  ..."  W'c  cannot  but  say,  we 
like  and  well  approve  of  the  work  ;  and  therefore  we 
humbly  propose  to  the  town,  now  assembled,  to  ac- 
cept of  the  same  as  to  the  work  and  workman's  part, 
in  said  covenant,  his  additions  being  much  for  the 
better.''  ..."  And  we  again  do  pray  that  the  town 
will  accept  of  his  work  with  thankfulness  to  him  for 
his  care  &  pains,  &  take  care  that  the  Town's  part 
for  payment  be  also  faithfully  &  reasonably  per- 
formed." Upon  reading  this  report  "The  town  by 
their  unanimous  vote,  without  any  one  voting  to  the 
contrary,  granted  their  acceptance  of  the  committee's 
return,  above  written,  and  of  a  new  meeting-house 
accordingly."  It  was  then  formally  voted  that  the 
new  meeting-house  should  be  the  place  where  the 
peoi)le  should  "  meet  and  attend  for  the  constant 
worship  of  (iod.''  Xovember  20th  a  meeting  was 
called  to  choose  a  committee  "to  place  or  seat  the 
people  in  the  new  meeting-house,  that  they  may 
know  where  to  sit  &  and  not  disorderly  crowd  upon 
one  another,  and  be  uncivil  in  the  time  of  God's  wor- 
ship." A  committee  was  then  chosen  to  seat  the 
first  committee,  "so  that  there  may  be  no  grumbling 
at  them  for  picking  for  and  placing  themselves." 
But  suppose  there  should  be  a  little  log-rolling  be- 
tween the  two  committees? 

The  seating  committee  were  subsequently  allowed 
six  shillings  each  for  the  discharge  of  that  duty. 

It  was  finally  voted  that  "  Capt.  Samuel  Aver  and 
Nath.  Saltonstall  be,  and  are  hereby  empowered  to 
the  best  advantage  they  can,  to  dispose  of  our  old 
meeting-house,  for  the  public  benefit  of  said  town,  for 
the  use  of  a  school-house,  or  a  watch-house,  or  a  house 
of  shelter,  or  shed  to  set  horses  in,  for  all  or  any  one  or 
more  of  them,  as  they  can  meet  with  chapmen."  And 
thus  passed  aw.ay  the  glory  of  the  first  meeting-hou^e, 
which  had  also  been  during  its  period  of  usefulness, 
the  only  public  edifice  of  Haverhill.  The  erection  of 
the  new — a  building  of  large  cost  and  importance  for 
that  day — undoubtedly  taxed  severely  the  resources 
of  the  town.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  all  pro- 
ceedings about  it  had  been  taken  by  the  municipality 
as  such.  The  town  was  the  parish,  as  yet.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  there  should  have  been  ditferences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  location  of  the  new  house.  Since 
religious  societies  were  entirely  separated  from  the 
towns,  such  troubles  have  not  been  unknown.  Piety, 
in  former  times,  was  frequently  insufficient  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  discord,  which  the  building  of  a 
new  hou^e  for  public  worship  presented.  The  old 
ministers  used  to  pray  for  unity,  and  were  very  fervent 
in  thankfulness  when  they  got  it. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  eight  pews  had  been 
built  by  some  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  substantial 
citizens  of  the  town.  The  committee  for  stating  did 
not  interfere  with  these.  They  assigned  places  only 
upon  the  "  long  seats,"  the  rude  common  benches. 
But  there  was  a  good  deal  of  choice  in  locality,  never- 


theless, as  to  warmth,  light,  convenience  of  hearing 
and  proximity  to  the  minister,  and  people  were  seated 
according  to  their  age,  importance  and  social  stand- 
ing. Once  seated,  they  kept  their  places,  under  pen- 
alty of  a  fine.  When  service  lasted  from  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon,  with 
only  an  hour's  intermission,  it  was  important,  espe- 
cially to  old  folks,  whether  they  could  hear  and 
whether  they  sat  in  a  draught. 

There  is  an  interesting  view  of  the  second  meeting- 
house in  Chase's  history.  The  building  near  it,  was 
probably,  he  .says,  one  erected  in  1723,  for  a  watch- 
house  and  school-house.  The  account  hegives  of  the 
view,  is  the  following:  It  was  painted  after  a  steeple 
had  been  added  to  the  meeting-house,  probably  be- 
tween 1750  and  1766,  upon  a  panel  over  the  mantel- 
piece in  the  front  room  of  the  "  Harrod  House,"  a 
famous  tavern  in  its  time,  which  stood  a  little  north 
of  the  present  City  Hall.  The  panel  was  cut  out  to 
preserve  the  painting  and  is  supposed  to  be  still  in 
the  possession  of  a  descendant  of  the  family,  unfortu- 
nately not  a  resident  of  Haverhill.  The  "  Harrod  " 
will  be  again  mentioned  in  another  connection. 

The  building  of  the  new  meeting-house  undoubt- 
edly gave  Haverhill,  in  1701,  an  importance  among 
the  neighboring  towns  of  Essex  it  had  not  before  en- 
joyed. It  was  a  great  eff'ort,  and  showed  the  growing 
prosperity  of  the  young  town.  It  was  very  fortunate 
that  after  so  much  discussion  and  dissension,  all 
should  have  ended  in  harmony  and  good  feeling.  All 
honor  to  Sergeant  John  Haseltine,  the.  first  great 
master  builder  of  Haverhill,  who,  in  the  language  of 
the  committee  of  inspection,  "  appeared  to  be  honest 
and  honestly  faithful  to  his  word.'' 


CHAPTER    CLIV. 
HAVERHILL— ( Continued). 

[itilian  Atttuks — The  Great  Descent — KJ'ecta  of  Indian   Warfare. 

The  ludians  made  a  foray  upon  the  town  in 
August,  1695,  when  two  persons  were  wounded.  It  is 
said  they  were  children  of  Abraham  Whittaker, 
whose  wife,  Hannah,  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in 
1692.  In  1705,  the  town  directed  the  selectmen  to 
pay  Dr.  Bradstreet  for  the  cure  of  Whittaker's  chil- 
dren, and  another  person  "  for  digging  a  grave  for 
some  of  the  said  Whittaker's  family,  which  were 
killed  by  the  Indians.' 

In  this  foray  the  Indians  carried  away  two  boys, 
Isaac  Bradley,  aged  fifteen,  and  Joseph  Whittaker, 
aged  eleven,  who  were  at  work  in  the  field,  near  .Joseph 
Bradley's  house,  in  what  is  now  the  North  Parish. 
Whittaker  lived  on  the  Di;rry  road,  west  from  Brad- 
ley's.     Isaac  was  small  in  size,  active  and  shrewd. 
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Joseph  was  over-grown,  slow-witted  and  clumsy  of 
movement.  The  Indians  took  tlirse  lioys  to  Lake  Win- 
nipiseogee,  whore  they  were  |)laced  in  a  family  con- 
sisting of  a  man,  his  squaw  and  several  children.  Here 
they  became  sulliciently  acquainted  with  the  Indian 
language  to  learn  that  they  were  to  be  taken  to  Can- 
ada in  the  spring,  when  they  determined  to  escape. 
Isaac,  however,  was  very  ill  with  fever,  recovering  only 
through  the  care  of  his  sipiaw  mistress,  who  was  kind 
to  both  boys.  It  was  consequently  April  before  they 
were  able,  on  a  bright  moonlight  night,  to  put  their 
plan  in  execution.  Isaac  was  naturally  leader,  by 
his  greater  age,  intelligence  and  enterprise.  Taking 
a  supply  of  moose  meat,  bread  and  their  master's 
fireworks,  they  started  in  a  southerly  direction,  run- 
ning through  the  night  and  hiding  in  a  hollow  log  at 
dawn.  Pursued  by  a  party  of  Indians  with  dogs, 
they  only  escaped  detection  and  recapture  by  the 
friendly  shelter  of  the  log  and  by  sacrificing  all  their 
meat  to  the  dogs,  who  were  too  busy  devouring  it  to 
betray  their  presence  to  the  Indians  as  they  passed 
by.  Resuming  the  journey  at  night  in  a  diti'erent 
direction  from  that  taken  by  their  pursuers,  the  boys 
pressed  on  their  weary  way  as  fast  as  their  strength 
would  permit.  When  their  bread  was  gone,  they  ate 
root<,  buds,  berries,  with  such  rich  morsels  as  a  raw 
pigeon  and  turtle.  They  did  not  dare  to  make  a  fire 
for  fear  its  smoke  would  be  seen  by  Indian  enemies. 
Once,  indeed,  they  came  suddenly  upon  an  Indian 
encampment,  seeing  the  savages  seated  around  the 
fire,  and  retreating  i)recipitately  under  cover  of  the 
darkness.  Coming  to  a  stream,  Isaac  had  the  good 
sense  to  follow  its  meanderings,  believing  it  would 
bring  them  out  to  a  settlement.  Joseph's  strength  and 
courage  failed  him,  and  Isaac  literally  drew  and  car- 
ried him  towards  succor.  On  the  ninth  night  of  their 
flight,  they  came  out  at  Saco  Fort.  Isaac  found  his 
way  back  to  Haverhill,  whiUt  poor  Joseph,  seized  by 
raging  fever,  was  long  ill  at  the  fort  and  till 
brought  home  by  his  father  after  much  suffering. 

August  lo,  Ki'Ji),  Jonathan  Haynes,  who  lived  in 
the  westerly  part  of  the  town,  was  reaping  in  a  field 
near  Bradley's  Mills,  while  his  four  children — Mary, 
Thomas,  Jonathan  and  Joseph,  were  picking  beans 
in  a  field  near  by,  when  they  were  surprised  and 
taken  captive  by  the  Indians.  Mary  was  eighteen 
years  old;  Thomas,  sixteen;  Jonathan,  nearly  twelve, 
and  Jo.seph,  seven.  The  Indians  took  them  to  Pen- 
nacook  (Concord,  N.  H.),  where  they  separated,  divi- 
ding their  prisoners.  One  i)arty  received  Bradley 
and  his  eldest  son,  Thonu\s,  and  started  for  their 
haunts  in  Maine.  Sooti  after  reaching  there  Haynes 
and  his  son  esca|)ed.  The  father,  after  two  or  three 
days,  exhausted  by  want  of  food  and  by  fatigue,  was 
unable  to  continue.  Thomas,  persevering,  reached 
Saco,  where  he  obtained  refreshment,  and,  returning, 
was  able  to  revive  his  parent  with  the  joint  stimulus 
of  fuod  and  hoi)e.  They  both  returned  safely  to 
Uavcrbill.      The  children  were  taken  to  Canada,  and 


sold  to  the  French  for  servants.  The  tradition  is 
that  Mary  was  drawn  upon  a  hand-sled.  It  is  be- 
lieved she  was  ransomed  the  following  winter  with 
one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco.  Chase  says  she 
afterward  married  John  Preston,  of  Andover,  and 
removed  to  Connecticut.  October  12,  1730,  she 
signed  a  deed  at  Windham,  in  that  State. 

The  boys  never  returned.  A  deed  of  1731  speaks 
of  them  as  still  in  Canada.  And  Chase  says  that 
three  brothers  named  Haynes,  of  Haverhill,  who 
were  in  the  Canada  expedition  in  1657,  found  their 
relatives,  the  captives,  who  were  identified,  though 
they  could  no  longer  speak  English,  were  contented 
and  refused  to  leave  Canada.  They  must  then  have 
been  old  men,  aged  respectively  seventy-three  and 
sixty-eight.  Mirick  says  that  "  Josei)h  Haynes,  a 
relative,"  visited  the  captives. 

Mirick  and  Chase  do  not  agree  about  the  names 
and  sex  of  the  children  who  were  carried  away,  or  as 
to  their  ultimate  fate.  It  is  surprising  that  both  of 
them  assign  to  Joseph,  a  little  lad  of  seven,  the  role 
of  rescuing  the  father  in  the  wilderness.  Certainly 
this  feat  must  have  been  performed  by  Thomas,  the 
eldest,  and  is  sufficiently  creditable  to  a  sturdy  youth 
of  sixteen.  Besides,  it  appears  from  a  petition  to  the 
Governor  and  Council,  under  date  of  April  17,  1701, 
that  the  following  Haverhill  captives  were  still  miss- 
ing: Daniel  Bradley,  aged  seven;  Abigail  Kimball, 
aged  eight;  Philip  Cod,  aged  six, — all  taken  Manh 
15,  1697;  Jonathan  Haines,  aged  twelve;  Joseph 
Haines,  aged  seven, — taken  August  15,  169G ;  and 
Abraham  Whittiker,  aged  eight  or  nine,  taken  in 
August,  1691. 

March  15,  1697,  a  party  of  about  twenty  Indians 
made  a  bloody  and  sweeping  attack  upon  the  west- 
erly part  of  the  town.  Their  retreat  was  as  swift  as 
their  assault,  so  that  although  the  rumor  of  destruc- 
tion soon  reached  the  village,  iuxl  an  armed  party 
marched  forth  in  pursuit,  it  was  unavailing.  Nine 
houses  were  plundered  and  burned,  in  defense  of 
which  their  owners  were  slain.  Twenty-i-even  per- 
sons were  killed,  of  whom  fifteen  were  children,  and 
thirteen  were  carried  away  captive.  The  following 
are  the  names  of  the  killed  :  John  Keezar,  his  father, 
and  son,  tieorge ;  John  Kimball  and  his  mother, 
Hannah;  Sarah  Eastman;  Thomas  Eaton;  Thomas 
Emerson,  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  two  children,  Tim- 
othy and  Sarah;  Daniel  Bradley,  his  wife,  Hannah, 
and  two  children,  Mary  and  Hannah;  Martha  Dow, 
daughter  of  Stephen  Dow ;  Joseph,  Martha  and 
Sarah  Bradley,  children  of  Joseph  Bradley  ;  Thomas 
and  Mehitable  Kingsbury  ;  Thomas  Wood  and  his 
daughter,  Susannah;  John  Woodman  and  his  daugh- 
ter, Susannah;  Zachariah  White  and  Martha,  infant 
daughter  of  Thomas  Duston. 

The  first  house  attacked  was  that  of  Thomas  Dus- 
ton. His  wife,  Hannah,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Michael  Emerson,  and  was  at  this  lime  not  quite 
forty  years  old.   She  was  the  mother  of  thirteen  chil- 
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drill  ill  all,  tlio  twclllli  of  wliom  \v:is  :i  Imbo  of  six 
(liiys  old  at  liie  tiiiie  of  the  di'sceiit.  !?lu"  was  still  in 
bed  under  the  care,  as  nurse,  of  Mary  Nell',  the  dauiili- 
ter  of  George  Corliss,  wlio  married  William  Netl'. 
Xett"  had  jjone  oil"  in  Audros'  Eastern  cx|)edition, 
and  died  at  Pemaquid,  February,  1688.  Corliss  gave 
Mrs.  Nell',  by  will,  the  farm  (as  is  supposed),  now  oc- 
cupied by  William  Swasey,  on  Broadway. 

Puston  was  at  work  in  the  field,  and  seeing  the 
enemy  at  a  distance,  ran  home.  There  were  seven 
children  capable  of  doiiij;  something  for  themselves, 
of  whom  the  eldest,  Hannah,  was  over  eighteen,  and 
the  youngest,  Timothy,  was  two  years  and  a  half. 
Directing  these  to  fiy  towards  the  garrison-house 
(probably  Marsh's,  at  what  is  now  Pecker's  Hill), 
about  a  mile  distant,  he  hastened  to  see  what  could 
be  done  for  his  wife  an<l  the  infant.  But  the  Indians 
were  swiftly  a]iproachiiig,  doubtless  uttering  their 
horrible  war-whoops ;  and,  as  we  are  told,  in  all  the 
savage  glory  of  war-paint,  armed  with  guns,  "  their 
tomahawks  drawn  for  the  slaughter  and  their  scalp- 
ing-knives  unsheathed  and  glittering  in  the  sun- 
beam." Recognizing  the  imposribility  of  rescuing 
the  sick  wife,  and  possibly  bidden  to  do  so  by  her 
(though  no  account  says  so),  he  determined  to  attempt 
to  save  at  least  one  of  the  children.  Hastily  mount- 
ing his  horse,  he  rode  after  them,  armed  with  his  gun, 
and  overtook  the  flying  group  about  an  eighth  of  a 
mile  from  his  door.  Unable  to  determine  which  one 
to  save,  he  dismounted  from  his  horse  and  faced  a 
little  party  of  Indians  who  had  pursued  him.  Re- 
cognizing his  air  of  resolution,  they  hesitated  to  ap- 
proach a  desperate  man.  Accordingly,  Duston,  en- 
couraging his  children  to  press  on  towards  the  garri- 
son, and  keeping  his  horse  as  a  barrier  between 
himself  and  the  savages,  continued  the  retreat  in 
good  order,  and  reserving  his  fire,  whilst  the  Indians, 
skulking  behind  trees  and  fences,  fired  without  effect. 
Thus  keeping  the  foe  at  bay,  he  reached  the  place  of 
safely,  when  the  Indians  doubtless  appreciated  that 
their  time  for  retreat  had  arrived,  and  the  victorious 
but  distracted  father  lodged  in  garrison  the  children 
whom  he  doubtless  looked  upon  as  already  orphaned 
by  the  death  of  their  mother.  In  the  mean  time  the 
main  body  of  Indians  captured  Mrs.  Neff,  who  was 
attempting  to  escape  with  the  babe  ;  and  entering  the 
house,  directed  Mrs.  Duston  to  rise,  doubtless  by 
furious  gestures.  She  had  scant  time  for  toilet;  in- 
deed, it  is  said,  she  had  only  secured  one  shoe  for 
the  terrible  journey  before  her,  when  the  red  men, 
seizing  what  they  wanted,  set  the  house  on  fire. 
They  had  no  time  to  lose,  for  they  doubtless  ex- 
pected a  speedy  attack  from  the  village,  and  rallying 
to  retire,  they  hastened  to  rid  themselves  of  encum- 
brances. Such  of  the  captives  as  were  leg-weary  or 
lagged  in  the  march,  were  tomahawked  and  aban- 
doned. An  Indian  seized  the  Duston  babe  and 
dashed  its  brains  out  against  an  apple  tree.  Of  this 
there  cannot  well  be  any  doubt,  because,  for  a  hun- 


dred years  after  there  were  aged  females  who  said 
they  had  often  eaten  fruit  grown  upon  the  fateful 
tree.  But  upon  the  farm  of  ,J(diii  .tames  Marsh  (for- 
merly Jelf  Emery's),  near  Creek  Pond,  now  Crystal 
Lake,  there  used  to  be  shown  a  rock  apainst  which  it 
was  said  that  the  Indians  had  struck  the  poor  little 
babe.  Notwithstanding  her  weakened  state  from  ill- 
ness, Hannah  Duston  travelled  a  dozen  miles  or  so 
that  day,  and  in  the  keen  March  wind,  the  weather 
happening  to  be  e.xtremely  cold,  kept  on  with  her 
savage  captors  through  alternate  snow,  ice  and  mud. 
It  is  related  that  the  women  reached  their  destination 
in  comparatively  good  health.  Such  was  the  hardi- 
hood of  the  pioneer  women  of  New  England.  Their 
halt  was  made  at  last  at  a  small  island,  now  known 
as  Dustin's,  at  the  mouth  of  Contoocook  River,  six 
miles  above  the  State-House,  at  Concord,  N.  H.  In 
the  family  of  the  Indian  who  claimed  them  as  his 
special  property,  were  twelve  persons — "  two  stout 
men,"  three  women  and  seven  children. 

They  were  converts  of  the  Catholic  priests,  and 
performed  their  devotions,  morning,  noon  and  night, 
with  scrupulous  care.  Cotton  Mather  himself,  can- 
not but  observe  the  irony  of  the  situation  as  he  re- 
cords ;  "  Indeed  these  Idolaters  were,  like  the  rest 
of  their  whiter  brethren,  Persecutors,  and  would  not 
endure  that  these  poor  women  should  retire  to  their 
English  prayers  if  they  could  hinder  them."  Yet 
they  treated  with  kindness  their  unhappy  captives  ; 
who  found  here  another  captive,  an  English  youth, 
named  Samuel  Leonardson,  taken  prisoner  at  Wor- 
cester a  year  and  a  half  before.  It  was  intended  to 
take  the  prisoners  to  Canada,  and  sell  thetn  to  the 
French,  according  to  custom.  They  were  told  also, 
that  when  they  arrived  at  an  Indian  town,  they 
would  be  stripped  and  made  to  run  the  gauntlet. 
Although  they  had  unflinchingly  endured  so  much, 
the  prospect  of  these  further  indignities  was  insup- 
portable to  the  women.  They  determined  to  escape, 
and  Hannah  Duston,  who  doubtless  suggested  the 
idea,  planned  the  method,  which  was  carried  into 
execution  on  the  30th  or  31st  of  April,  after  a  stay  of 
Ave  weeks  at  the  island.  The  Indians  looked  upon 
Leonardson,  who  had  lived  so  long  with  them  in 
apparent  contentment,  as  one  of  their  own  family, 
and  through  him  Mrs.  Duston  obtained  from  one  of 
the  Indians,  in  social  chat,  much  needed  information 
where  to  strike  an  enemy  in  orderto  kill  him  instant- 
ly and  how  to  scalp  a  man.  Everything  being  in 
readiness,  an  hour  before  the  break  of  day,  the  two 
women  and  the  boy,  armed  with  hatchets,  began  their 
attack  upon  the  sleeping  Indians.  Mrs.  Duston 
killed  her  master,  and  young  Leonardson  killed  the 
man  who  had  taught  him  where  and  how  to  strike. 
One  squaw,  whom  they  had  wounded  sorely,  yet 
managed  to  escape ;  also  a  little  Indian  boy,  whom 
they  had  intended  to  spare  and  bring  away  with 
them.  Then  gathering  up  what  small  stock  of  pro- 
visions the  wigwam  afforded,  the  gun  of  the  m.Tster, 
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and  the  tomahawk  with  which  she  had  killed  him, 
scuttling  all  the  canoes  save  one  to  impede  pursuit, 
Mrs.  Duston  embarked  her  command  in  the  remain- 
ing one,  to  voyage  down  the  Merriniac.  Before  pro- 
ceeding far  she  suddenly  recollected  that  they  had  neg- 
lected to  avail  themselves  of  the  information  how  to 
scalp  neatly, which  Ihey  had  procured  from  the  dead 
Indian.  Expressing  her  fears  that  the  neighbors 
would  not  believe  their  whole  tragic  story  without  the 
bloody  evidence  of  the  scalps,  they  returned  to  the 
wigwam,  took  the  ten  scalps,  and,  wrapping  them  in 
a  piece  of  linen  cloth  brought  from  her  house  at  the 
time  of  capture,  resumed  their  perilous  voyage.  It 
was  indeed  perilous.  The  squaw  and  child  who  had 
escaped,  would  as  soon  as  possible  report  what  had 
happened  to  neighboring  Indians,  who  would  be 
sure  to  pursue.  Besides,  they  were  thinly  clad  and 
illy  supplied  wilh  food.  However,  they  did  not  lose 
courage,  having  been  favored  so  far.  They  kept  a 
good-look  out:  at  night,  two  slept  and  one  paddled. 
And  thus  in  due  time  they  reached  home  and  pre- 
sented themselves  to  their  friends  who  had  given  them 
up  for  dead. 

After  recovering  from  their  fatigues,  the  uow  famous 
returned  captives  repaired  to  Boston,  accompanied  by 
Thomas  Duston,  the  gun,  the  tomahawk  and  the  ten 
scalps.  Duston  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  a 
petition  for  recompense  on  account  of  "  the  just 
slaughter  of  so  many  of  the  Barbarians,"  and  his  own 
misfortunes,  "  having  lost  hi'^  estate  in  that  calamity." 
Twenty-five  pounds  were  voted  Duston  ;  twelve  pounds 
ten  shillings  to  Mary  Nell',  and  twelve  pouuds,  ten 
shillings  to  Samuel  Leonardson.  Hannah  Duston  had 
the  honorof  being  interviewed  by  no  les-*  important  a 
reporter  than  Cotton  Mather,  who  gives  the  whole  story 
in  the  "  Ma<inalia,"  in  his  usual  graphic,  staring  fash- 
ion. Thomas  Duston  was,  quite  probably,  son  of 
Thomas  Duston,  of  Dover,  N.  H.  The  name  is  first 
found  in  the  records  of  Haverhill,  as  the  builder  of  a 
cottage  before  1675;  as  soldier  in  King  Philip's  war 
(Angu.st,  1070) ;  in  the  list  of  cottagers  before  Feltruary 
1077  :  and  again,  in  the  list  of  cottages  built  between 
February,  1077  and  Janiuiry  1679,  is  the  name  of 
Thomas  Duston  second.  The  record  of  town  meetings, 
first  presents  the  name  in  1682. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  Thomas  Duston  and 
Thonas  Duston  second  in  thecottage  lists,  are  thcsame. 
Duston  lived  in  a  small  house  at  the  time  of  the  attack. 
Moses  Merrill,  who  was  living  in  ISOO,  remembered 
the  cellar  as  a  boy,  and  showed  the  site  to  Uhase,  the 
historian.  Duston  was  building  a  new  brick  house  at 
the  time  of  the  attack. 

The  name  was  originally  Durstan;  in  the  town 
records  it  is  generally  spelt  Duston,  but  occasionally 
Dustan  and  Dnstin.  Diistin  is  the  most  common  form 
at  the  present  time,  Mirick  writes  of  him  :  "Thomas 
Dustin  was  a  man  of  considerable  ingenuity,  and 
tradition  says  that  he  had  a  vast  deal  of  mother  wit." 
It  is  pretty  clear  that  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  he 


lived  on  the  west  side  of  Little  River.  August,  1697, 
three  months  after  Mrs.  Duston's  return,  Thomas 
Duston  bought  of  William  fstarlin  the  land  CJtarlin 
had  bought  and  received  by  grant  of  the  town  in  1684. 
This  land  was  at  the  Fishing  River  and  east  of  Little 
River,  near  the  northerly  end  of  Primrose  Street.  The 
consideration  was  one  hundred  pounds,  and  tradition 
says  the  scalp-money  was  part  of  it.  The  town 
records,  March  4,  1701-'2,  mention  "  the  highway  that 
leads  to  Tho.  Duston's  mill."  In  1723-'4,  Duston 
lived  on  the  Starlin  estate.  Duston  was  living  in 
March,  1729.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  as 
is  that  of  his  wife.  It  seems  to  be  known,  however, 
that  she  survived  him  some  years,  living,  after  his 
death,  with  her  son  Jonathan,  who  resided  on  the 
southwest  part  of  the  original  Thomas  Duston  farm. 
From  1715  to  1721-'2,  Duston  was  moderator  of  most 
of  the  Proprietors'  meetings. 

Duston's  feat  has  been  commemorated  in  poetry  and 
prose.  President  Dwight,  of  Yale  College,  in  his 
"Travels,"  has  a  spirited  account  of  the  retreat  and 
defense  of  the  flying  children. 

Some  years  since  a  monument  was  erected  on 
Duston's  (or  Contoocook)  Island  in  the  Merrimack,  in 
memory  of  this  bold  slaughter  and  escape. 

In  1855  a  Duston  Monument  Association  was 
formed  in  the  West  Parish  of  Haverhill,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  erection  of  a  suitable  monument,  dedi- 
cated in  June  1801.  Unfortunately,  the  Association 
had  incurred  debts  which  were  not  liquidated,  and  in 
1865  the  monument  was  actually  taken  on  execution 
and  removed,  and  lias  been,  it  is  said,  erected  iis  a 
soldier's  monument,  in  another  town  of  Massachusetts. 
This  was  a  mortifying  incident.  But  on  the  25th  of 
November,  1879,  a  statue,  erected  upon  the  Common 
in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  at  the  costof  the  late  Hon. 
E.  J.  M.  Hale,  was  donated  by  him  to  the  city  in 
honor  of  Hannah  Duston,  and  accepted  in  its  behalf 
in  a])propriate  resolutions  of  the  City  Council, 

The  famous  tomahawk  is  said  to  have  been  lost  in  the 
woods  long  afterwards.  The  Indian  gun,  remaining 
in  possession  of  the  male  line  of  Hannah  Duston's 
descendants  till  1859,  was  then  presented  to  the  Duston 
Monument  Association.  It  has  since  found  a  resting- 
place  at  the  City  Library  ;  but  it  is  understood  that  the 
trustees  have  recently  surrendered  it  to  a  descendant 
whose  claim  to  its  possession  was  considered  well- 
founded.  The  Duston  descendants  are  numerous  and 
highly  respectable.  After  the  terrible  alarm  and 
massacre,  the  town  authorities  awoke  vigorously.  It 
has  been  said  that  Thomas  Duston  was  at  the  time 
building  a  new  brick  house.  This  was  appointed  a 
garrison,  and  Duston  himself  its  commander,  as 
appears  by  the  following  order : 

"ToTliomnnPuiitln,  upon  thcm-lllcmpnlof  Rarrlii  m«,  April  .'>,  1600-97. 
You  IwhiK  nppi»liitc<i  niimttT  of  tlio  Kitrriaon  ftt  your  houi*^.  yon  nre.  In 
Ills  SliiJ'ii  (MiiJo»ly'»)  imnie,  roqnlred  to  noo  Hull  »  koihI  wnlcli  Is  kopt  »t 
your  Kiirrlson  both  l»y  iil^lit  and  by  (lny,  by  tlioso  p*'rsoii8  liorniflor 
nanusl,  who  aru  to  l>o  under  your  cuiuiuaud  aiul  lunpoctlou  In  builtllng 
or  roiMlrlng  your  garrison :  aud  If  any  person  refuse  or  neglect  their 
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duty,  you  are  Accordingly  required  to  mako  return  of  the  same,  under 
your  linud,  to  the  Conuiiitti'O  of  Blilitia  in   Uavcrhill.    Tlio  pereonB 
Apl>ointiHl  are  as  rolluwe*:  .K'^iiili  lloalli,  bvii.,  .losiah  HcMilli,  jiin.,  Joseph 
UraJley,  John  Uealh,  Joieph  Kingsbury,  and  Thoniiis  Kingsbury. 
By  order  of  the  Committee  of  Militia, 

Samuel  Aykr,  Capt." 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  date  that  Uaauah  Duston 
was  still  iu  captivity,  nothing  sis  yet  being  known  of 
her  fate. 

Mr.  Duston  was,  for  the  time,  largely  engaged  in 
brii-k-iuaking.  The  business,  however,  was  carried 
on  at  great  risk,  because  the  Indians  were  almost 
always  lurking  about,  watching  their  opportunity. 
The  clay-pits  were  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
garrison,  but  the  savages  were  so  bold  that  a  file  of 
soldiers  constantly  guarded  the  men  who  brought  the 
clay  from  the  i)its  to  the  yard  near  the  house,  where  it 
was  made  into  bricks. 

Considering  the  remarkable  character  of  Mrs. 
Duston's  exploit,  and  the  Indian's  disposition  to  re- 
venge losses  incurred  in  such  a  manner,  it  would  not 
have  been  surprising  if  special  eflorts  had  been  made 
to  recapture  her  and  wipe  out  so  deadly  an  affront. 

It  may  be  observed  that  Mather  in  the  ''  Magnalia," 
presents  to  us  Mrs.  Duston"s  own  views  of  her  feat  in 
its  moral  aspect.  "  Being  where  she  had  not  her 
own  life  secured  unto  her,  she  thought  she  was  not 
forbidden  by  any  law  to  take  away  the  life  of  the 
murderers  by  whom  her  child  had  been  butchered." 
Being  without  the  pale  of  the  law,  she  was  a  law 
unto  herself.  Mirick,  in  his  history  informs  lis  that 
"  various  opinions  are  afloat  concerning  the  justness 
of  this  truly  heroic  deed."  He  intimates  that  per- 
haps the  strict  moralist  would  not  approve  the  act. 
It  may  be  apprehended  that,  in  Hannah  Duston's  day, 
such  scruples  would  have  found  little  favor.  A  de- 
scendant of  hers,  recently  deceased  at  an  advanced 
age,  came  to  Haverhill  in  1880  to  delight  his  eyes 
with  an  inspection  of  the  then  newly  erected  monu- 
ment, and  to  traverse  the  scenes  to  him  hallowed  by  her 
former  presence,  When  he  was  asked  in  a  rather 
delicate  and  guarded  manner  what  he  thought,  mor- 
ally and  aesthetically,  of  the  killing  and,  more  es- 
pecially of  ihe  scalping  which  did  not  appear  to  have 
been  necessary  for  safety  and  which  some  squeamish 
people  might  even  regard  as  wanton — whether  it  was 
in  his  judgment  a  slight  departure  from  the  normal 
delicacy  and  sensibility,  so  beautiful  in  woman — the 
veteran's  eye  glared  and  with  a  voice  of  thunder  he 
replied,  "Not  a  bit  on't — I  glory  in  her  spunk!" 

Mirick  has  a  story  that  one  of  the  Indians  ravag- 
ing to  and  fro,  stole  the  first  town-book  of  records. 
Retreating  up  the  river  with  a  few  others,  the  party 
found  a  yoke  of  oxen  in  the  westerly  part  of  the 
town,  now  Methuen,  cut  out  the  tongues  of  the 
poor  beasts,  struck  up  a  fire  and  broiled  them.  Then, 
continuing  their  rapid  return  towards  the  north,  they 
left  the  town-book  behind  them  either  by  accident  or 
design.  It  was  speedily  found,  but  so  damaged  with 
water  that  many  of  the  records  were  illegible. 
123 


Chaae  does  not  believe  these  anecdotes,  for  plausi- 
ble but  not  conclusive,  reasons — first,  because  Nath- 
aniel Saltonstall,  who  was  then  town  clerk  and  had 
been  for  a  long  time,  would  have  had  this  record  in 
his  possession,  and  the  Indians  did  not  penetrate 
within  about  two  miles  of  his  house  in  the  village. 
But  he  concedes  that  the  book  might  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  family  of  John  Carleton,  the 
second  town  clerk  from  IGG-l  to  16G8,  who  lived  west 
of  the  village.  He  does  not  think,  however,  that  an 
Indian  would  make  "prize  of  an  old  record-book 
when  there  were  so  many  other  things  within  his 
grxsp  far  more  attractive  and  valuable  to  savage  eyes." 
But  the  Indian,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
might  regard  the  book  covered  with  characters  illegi- 
ble to  him  as  the  white  man's  fetich  and  carry  it 
away  either  as  the  method  most  effectually  of  annoy- 
ing his  enemies,  or  in  the  vague  hope  of  deriving 
some  unknown  virtue  from  its  possession.  But  proba- 
bly the  following  transactions  taken  from  the  town 
records  will  serve  better  to  make  the  matter  clear  than 
any  conjecture,  however  aided  by  ingenious  reason- 
ing. 

March  3,  1673-74,  Mr.  George  Browne  and  Thomas 
Whittier  were  appointed  to  overlook  the  transcript  of 
book  No.  1  copied  into  book  No.  3,  as  made  by  the 
town  clerk.  May  15,  1674,  they  reported  the  tran- 
script to  be  "  consonant  and  agreeable  to  the  said  old 
book,"  and  that  there  was  no  need  for  the  town  to  use 
the  old  book,  but  should  commit  it  to  the  town  clerk, 
who  adds  this  memorandum  in  Latin,  with  which  he 
was  fond  of  garnishing  his  records :  "  Vera  copia 
oppidanis  publicita ;  et  tradita,  et  iis  conscripta  et 
approbata,  qua  nunc  scriptis  meis  deposita  est. 
Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  recorder." 

The  book  being  thus  traced  to  the  town  clerk,  who 
evidently  means  in  this  manner  to  acknowledge  its 
receipt  and  deposit,  it  is  hardly  probable'  it  should 
have  been  permitted  to  stray  ofJ"  again  into  the  West 
Parish. 

This  original  record  book  is  iu  the  town  archives  at 
City  Hall.  Considering  its  great  age  and  roughusage, 
it  is  in  a  state  of  respectable  preservation.  In  1848, 
when  a  new  town  hall  was  completed,  a  safe  was  pur- 
chased for  the  better  preservation  of  the  town  records ; 
and  the  first  two  books  of  the  records  were  ordered  to 
be  copied.  Chase  writes :  "  The  latter  task  was  per- 
formed in  a  most  faithful  and  beautiful  manner  by 
Mr.  Josiah  Keeley." 

Mr.  Keeley's  work  is  beautifully  executed ;  but  it 
is  not  a  copy,  it  is  an  abstract.  The  ancient  record  is 
crabbed  and  difficult,  but  not  undecipherable  ;  and 
the  experts  in  such  writing  at  the  present  time  would 
I  have  made  literal  copies.  Mr.  Keeley  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  got  the  sense  of  the  orders  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes. 

The  Haverhill  town  records  have,  upon  the  whole, 
been  exceedingly  well  kept  and  preserved.  There  is 
a   loose   leaf,  the  history   of  which    is   told   in   the 
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records: — "March  10,1717-18.  At  a  town-meeting 
in  lliiverhill  by  adjournment,  CiijUain  John  White 
brought  one  leaf  of  town-book  and  delivered  it  to  Mod- 
erator, who  delivered  it  to  town-clerk  to  put  it  into 
the  town-book,  and  note  wlien  it  was  returned  ;  and 
was  accordingly  done  by  John  Kiiton,  Town-Clerk,  and 
this  is  the  leaf  that  was  brought  by  Captain  White.'' 
The  leaf  is  still  safe  in  the  custody  of  the  present 
excellent  City-Clerk.— March  22,  1697,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Assembly  adojited  the  following  order: 
"  Whereas,  it  is  reported  that  Colonel  Saltingstall 
hath  been  very  negligent  of  his  duty  as  colonel,  and 
that  the  late  damage  at  Haverhill,  wherein  about 
forty  of  his  majesty's  subjects  were  killed  and  cap- 
tured by  the  heathen  enemie,  besides  six  houses  burnt 
and  much  spoile,  and  y'  the  said  Colonel  did  not  (as 
he  might,  when  he  had  notice  of  the  enemies  ap- 
proach) take  care  to  draw  them  into  Garrison;  nor 
encourage  the  |)ursuit  of  them  when  persons  of- 
fered; that  his  Honor  will  be  pleased  to  make  in- 
quiry into  the  said  affair,  and  see  that  there  may  be 
due  animadversions,  which  may  be  a  proper  means  to 
prevent  the  like  miscarriages." 

This  order  was  adopted  a  week  after  the  massacre, 
when  doubtless  many  idle  rumors  were  flying  about, 
and  there  was  the  usual  disposition  to  blame  some- 
body. "His  Honor"  was  William  Stoughton,  then 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  acting  Governor,  an  old 
associate  of  Colonel  Saltonstall.  There  may  have 
been  "due  animadversion,"  but  there  is  no  record  of 
it,  and  the  Colonel  retained  his  command. 

This  order  recites  the  burning  of  six  houses. 
Mather,  whom  Drake  and  others  have  followed,  says, 
"  about  half  a  dozen  houses  ;  ''  a  cotemporary  jour- 
nalist (Fairfield)  entered  in  his  diary  that  the  Indians 
"  burnt  nine  houses,"  Saltonstall,  Myrick,  Chase  and 
Other  local  writers,  agree  upon  nine. 

February  22,  1798,  a  party  of  Indians,  early  upon 
the  war-path,  made  an  attack  in  Andover,  killing 
five  and  capturing  five,  returning  through  the  west- 
erly part  of  Haverhill.  Here  they  captured  in  am- 
buscade Jonathan  Ilaynes  and  Samuel  Ladd,  with 
their  eldest  sons,  Joseph  Haynes  and  Daniel 
Ladd.  They  each  had  an  ox  and  horse  team,  with 
which  they  were  hauling  home  hay  from  the  extreme 
western  part  of  the  town,  where  it  had  been  stacked 
since  the  preceding  summer.  The  savages  killed  the 
elder  Haynes,  because  "  he  so  old  he  no  go  with  us  " 
— too  inlirm — and  Laild,  who  had  a  stern  face,  "  be- 
cause he  so  sour."  (^'hase  repeats  a  tradition  that 
the  savages  camped  at  night  in  "  Mill  Meadow,"  a 
mile  and  a  half  north-east  of  World's  End  Pond. 
Here  they  killed  the  oxen,  cutting  out  their  tongues 
and  other  select  |)ieces,  to  carry  along  in  their  home- 
ward march.  Chiute  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  inci- 
dent has  been  transferred  by  Jlirick  to  the  Duston 
affair  of  a  year  ]>rcvlous,  with  exaggerated  details, 
and  so  th:it  the  Indians  were  not  guilty  of  cruelty  to 
living  animals,  as  had  been  charged. 


The  young  men  were  carried  to  Pennacook,  where 
they  were  kept  some  years  till  ransomed.  Ladd  was 
terribly  disfigured  by  the  savages  with  powder,  being 
caught  in  an  abortive  attempt  to  escape.  A  descend- 
ant of  Haynes  has  an  ornamented  stall',  which  his  mas- 
ter gave  him  upon  his  return  front  captivity  in  token 
of  regard. 

March  5th  a  party  of  about  forty  Indians  made  a 
second  raid  on  Andover,  killing  five  persons  and 
burning  two  houses  and  two  barns,  with  the  cattle  in 
them.  "On  their  return,"  says  Hutchinson,  "they 
made  spoil  on  Haverhill."  This  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  burning  of  the  house  and  buildings  of  Philip 
Eastman. 

A  treaty  of  peace  had  been  made  in  the  preceding 
autumn  between  the  English  and  French  (September 
20,  1097),  known  as  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  and  soon 
after  the  last  injuries  the  Governor  of  Canada  noti- 
fied the  Indians  to  bury  the  hatchet.  It  was  quite 
time  for  the  poor  English  in  such  exposed  settle- 
ments as  Haverhill.  They  now  had  a  little  breathing 
space  in  which  to  cultivate  their  land  and  increase 
their  flocks,  sleeping  tranquilly  at  night  without 
hearing  the  war-whoop. 

In  this  interval  a  building  was  erected  (1700)  on 
what  Is  now  Main  Street,  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
facing  the  Merrimack,  for  a  watch-house,  school- 
house,  or  any  other  public  use.  In  this  year,  for  the 
first  time,  the  town  referred  claims  against  the  town 
to  a  committee  to  audit,  instead  of  considering  each 
one  by  itself  in  town-meeting. 

At  the  annual  election  in  1701,  John  White  was 
chosen  town  clerk  in  place  of  Nathaniel  Saltonstall, 
who  had  served  since  1668,  a  period  of  thirty  three 
years.  He  had  doubtless  been  an  admirable  clerk, 
though  he  sometimes  presumed  ujion  the  citizens' 
ignorance  of  Latin  to  interpolate  irrelevant  comments 
in  that  language.  This  year  the  town  remitted  Jo- 
seph Penseley  his  rates  on  account  of  his  loss  by  fire. 
At  a  special  meeting  in  1702,  it  was  voted  to  levy  a 
rate  or  tax  of  £31  12ji.  OOrf.,  to  defray  the  town's  in- 
debtedness for  the  previous  year.  In  this  amount 
were  included  £(!  for  the  schoolmaster,  £2  lOs.  for 
the  selectmen's  salary,  and  six  shillings  for  "time 
and  money  spent  to  obtain  a  schoolmaster."  Ten 
pounds  was  voted  Mr.  Ilolfe  for  wood,  and  "four  pub- 
lic contributions,"  which  had  first  been  given  him 
the  previous  year,  and  were  annually  continued  till 
his  death.  Such  cuntrlbntions,  of  one  sort  or  another, 
were  taken  every  Sunday  towards  the  close  of  service, 
their  object  being  jircvlously  cyplaiiied  by  one  of  the 
deacons.  The  people  proceeded  to  the  "  deacon's 
seat,"  and  deposited  their  offerings  in  due  order, — 
first  the  magistrates  and  dignitaries,  then  the  elders, 
and  lastly  the  common  people.  After  the  benediction 
all  the  people  rcmaine<l  standing,  whilst  the  minister 
marched  down  the  aisle,  followed  by  his  family,  and 
gravely  bowing  on  either  side. 

In  1698  a  clerk,  of  the  markets  was  first  chosen — 
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Ensign  Thomas  Eatton,  who  continueil  as  such  till 
170G. 

At  the  annn:\l  meeting  in  1703  Captain  Richard 
Saltonstull  iietiiiDiiid  tlio  town  for  liberty  to  run  a 
fence  ''  from  the  ponmi  cross  over  the  spot  where  the 
old  meeting-house  formerly  stood  to  hia  fence,"  and 
to  "  feed  on  the  burying-place,"  viz.,  to  pasture  animals 
upon  it,  or  else  that  the  town  should  fence  in  the 
burying-place  by  itself,  which  the  townsmen  voted 
to  do,  when  the  old  raeeting-housc  had  now  been  re- 
moved. 

May  4,  1702,  England  declared  against  France  and 
Spain,  the  war  known  in  Europe  as  the  "  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,''  but  in  America  as  Queen 
Anne's  War.  It  was  not  long  before  the  French  and 
the  English  colonies  in  America  were  involved  in  it; 
notwithstanding  the  previous  peace,  it  appears  that 
in  March  and  .'\pril,  1700,  Capt.  Samuel  Ayer  had 
twenty  soldiers  under  his  command,  who  were  in 
constant  service  here.  March  IGth  twenty  men  were 
sent  from  Ipswich  to  Haverhill.  Early  in  1702,  the 
House  of  Representatives  ordered  snow  shoes  to  be 
provided  for  the  militia  in  the  frontier  towns,  that 
they  might  be  prepared  to  resist  and  pursue  Indian 
depredators  in  the  winter. 

At  the  approach  of  war  an  additional  garrison  was 
ordered  in  the  house  of  James  Sanders,  who  lived  at 
or  near  the  foot  of  '"Sanders'"  Hill,  in  the  north- 
easterly part  of  the  town.  James  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  son  of  .lohii,  who  came  from  the  parish  of 
Dainton,  Wiltshire,  England. 

Mirick  .says  that  early  in  the  spring  of  1701,  the 
Indians  attacked  the  garrison  house  of  Jonathan 
Emerson,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  present  Win- 
ter and  Harrison  Streets.  He  may  have  antedated 
the  time  of  the  attack  ;  but  indeed,  some  straggling 
party  may  have  anticipated  the  war,  and  made  an  as- 
sault without  direction  from  their  French  masters. 
The  garrison  repulsed  the  attack  without  loss,  whilst 
it  is  said  that  two  Indians  were  killed,  whom  the  red- 
men  carried  away  and  threw  into  the  "deep  hole," 
near  the  brick-yards.  In  tlie  winter  of  1704,  Febru- 
ary 8th  about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
a  party  of  si.x  Indians  surprised  the  northern  garrison 
at  Joseph  Bradley's,  rushing  in  at  the  open  gates. 
Jonathan  Johnson,  a  sentinel,  shot  and  wounded  the 
foremo:.t,  and  Mrs.  Bradley,  who  had  a  kettle  of  boil- 
ing Boap  on  the  fire,  threw  a  ladleful  of  it  over  the 
unhappy  savage, whom  the  "subsequent proceedings" 
interested  no  more.  The  savages  at  once  killed  John- 
son, and  took  prisoners  Mrs.  Bradley  and  four  others. 
Three  whites  escaped  unhurt,  and  the  Indians  proba- 
bly fearing  to  be  surprised  in  their  turn,  commenced 
a  precipitate  retreat.  The  weather  was  bitter  and  the 
snow  deep,  whilst  the  unhappy  captives  were  over- 
weighted with  a  heavy  burden.  Mrs.  Bradley  lived 
for  many  days  on  bits  of  skin,  bark,  ground-nuts, 
wild  onions  and  lily-roots.  In  such  a  miserable 
plight  she  gave  birth  to  a  child,  deep  in  the  forests. 


When  the  child  cricil  the  Indians  thrust  hot  embers 
in  its  mouth.  In  nioikcry  of  the  rite  of  baptism, 
tliey  gashed  its  forehead  with  their  knives;  and,  dur- 
ing her  temporary  absence  they  jiikcd  it  upon  a  pole. 
At  last  the  party  arrived  in  Canada,  where  the  In- 
dians sold  Mrs.  Bradley  to  a  Canadian  for  eighty 
livres. 

She  was  treated  kindly  by  the  family  of  which  she 
thus  became  an  inmate,  and  in  Jlarcu,  1705,  her 
husband  went  to  Canada,  and  redeemed  her.  Tra- 
dition among  descendants  relates  that  he  travelled 
on  foot,  accompanied  only  by  a  dog  that  drew  a  little 
sled,  whereon  was  a  bag  of  snuff,  a  present  from  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  (at  this  time  Joseph 
Dudley)  to  the  Governor  of  Canada.  The  reunited 
couple  voyaged  from  Montreal  to  Boston,  and  re- 
turned to  Haverhill  in  safety. 

The  old  writers  said  this  was  Mrs.  Bradley's  second 
captivity  ;  and  tradition  added  that  when  the  Indians 
rushed  into  the  garrison,  one  of  them  cried  out,exult- 
ingly,  "  Now  Hannah,  we  got  you."  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  confusion  about  the  second  captivity, 
but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  doubt  that  in  the 
summer  of  1706,  the  year  after  the  return  of  Bradley 
and  his  wife,  their  garrison  was  again  attacked  in 
the  night  time.  It  is  said  they,  their  children  and  a 
hired  man,  were  the  only  persons  within  it.  But 
the  moon  shone  brightly  and  they  could  see  the  red 
men  silently  and  watchfully  stealing  near.  They 
all  armed  themselves,  and  Mrs.  Bradley,  in  her  des- 
peration, declared  to  her  husband,  that  she  had 
rather  be  killed  than  taken  prisoner  again.  The 
savages,  rushing  against  the  door,  tried  to  break  it  in 
and  partially  succeeded,  when  Mrs.  Bradley  shot  and 
killed  the  foremost,  who  was  struggling  to  crowd  him- 
self in  at  the  opening.  Baffled  in  this  first  attempt, 
the  Indians,  as  often  occurred  when  their  first  leap 
failed,  retreated  like  the  wild  beasts  of- the  forest, 
whose  habits  in  their  warfare  they  often  seemed  to 
have  copied. 

This  was  not  Mrs.  Bradley's  first  captivity,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  State  Archives.  In  1738,  Hannah 
Bradley,  of  Haverhill,  petitioned  the  General  Court 
for  a  grant  of  land,  in  consideration  of  her  former 
sufferings  among  the  Indians  and  her  "present  low 
circumstances."  That  body  granted  her  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  of  land  which  w.as  laid  out  to 
her  in  two  lots,  May  29,  1738,  in  Methuen,  by  Richard 
Hazen,  a  noted  Haverhill  surveyor. 

Shortly  after,  Joseph  Neff,  a  son  of  Mary,  peti- 
tioned for  a  similar  grant,  in  recognition  of  his 
mother's  service  in  helping  Hannah  Duaton  to  kill 
"  divers  Indians."  He  says  his  mother  was  "  kept  a 
pri:<oner  for  a  considerable  time,"  and  "  in  their  re- 
turn home  (they)  past  thro  the  utmost  hazard  of 
their  lives  and  suffered  distressing  want  being  almost 
starved  before  they  could  return  to  their  dwelling." 
Neff  was  granted  two  hundred  acres  of  land.  In  aid 
of  his   petition,   Mrs.    Bradley   made  the   following 
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deposition  which  establishes  the  fact  that  she  had 
been  taken  prisoner  March  15,  IfiOT,  with  Mrs. 
Duston,  and  traveled  with  her  at  least  as  far  as 
Pennacook  : 

•'  The  deposition  of  the  Widow  Hiiiinuh  Bradley,  of  ITaTerhill,  of  full 
age,  who  tefltitletli  nnd  eaith  that  about  forty  years  past  the  said  Ilunnali 
together  with  the  widow  Slary  Xeff  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians 
and  carried  together  into  captivity  and  above  penny  Coolc  the  deponent 
was,  by  the  Indians,  forced  to  travel  further  than  the  rest  of  the  Cap- 
tives,  and  the  next  night  but  one,  there  came  to  us  one  Squaw,  whosaid 
that  Hannah  Dnston  and  tlie  aforesaid  Slary  Neff  assisted  in  killing  the 
Indians  of  her  Wigwam,  except  herself  and  a  boy,  herself  escaping  very 
narrowly,  shewing,  to  myself  and  others,  seven  wounds  as  she 
said  with  a  Hatchet  on  her  head,  which  wounds  were  given  her  when 
the  rest  were  killed,  and  fuither  saith  not.  her 

Hannah    X    Bradlky." 
mark 

August  4,  1704,  Joseph  Page  and  Bartholomew 
Heath  were  killed  at  Haverhill  by  the  Indians,  and 
a  lad  with  them  had  a  narrow  escape. 

The  di.stress  occasioned  by  Indian  alarms  was  such 
that  the  town  directed  the  selectmen  to  petition  the 
assembly  for  abatement  of  that  year's  taxes.  The 
next  year  a  constant  watch  was  kept  day  and  night. 
In  June  Governor  Dudley  directed  Colonel  Salton- 
stall  to  "  detach  twenty  able  soldiers  of  the  Newbury 
militia,  and  have  them  rendezvous  at  Haverhill  on 
July  fifth."  These  orders  were  given,  and  July  17th 
Saltonstall  writes  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  Noyes, 
of  Newbury,  a  severe  letter,  complaining  of  the  phys- 
ique of  the  "  able  soldiers,"  sent  as  "a  considerable 
number  of  them  appeared  to  be  but  boys  or  children, 
and  not  fit  for  service,  blind,  in  part,  and  deaf  and 
cross-handed."  August  4th  he  writes  again  to  Noyes 
in  the  same  strain. 

"Some  idea,"  Chase  truly  says,  "  of  the  dangers 
and  alarms  of  those  years,  and  the  great  exertions 
made  for  the  security  of  the  frontier  towns,  may  be 
had  from  the  large  number  of  soldiers  ferried  across 
the  Mcrrimac  at  a  single  place.  Griffin's  Ferry,  oppo- 
site the  present  village." 

In  1707  Gritiin  would  appear  to  have  ferried  over, 
at  different  times,  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  men 
and  nearly  as  many  horses  ;  in  1708  one  hundred  and 
eighty  men  and  thirty-one  horses. 

June  24,  17U7,  Joseph  and  Ebenezer  Page,  sons  of 
Joseph,  were  killed  in  Haverhill.  In  August  anoth- 
er att.ack  was  made,  in  which  Nathan  Siiuonds,  of 
this  town,  and  Jonathan  Marsh,  of  Salem,  were 
wounded. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1708  iDtelligence  was  sent  to 
Governor  Dudley  at  Boston  that  a  French  and  In- 
dian force,  consisting  of  eight  hundred  men,  was 
about  marching  for  some  one  of  our  frontier  settle- 
ments. Upon  the  recei|)t  of  this  news,  he  "ordered 
guards  in  the  most  exposed  places  of  both  his  prov- 
inces." Four  hundred  Massachusetts  militia  were 
posted  in  New  Hampshire.  A  patrol  was  kept  up 
from  King-ton  to  Dover,  and  scouts  were  continu- 
ally u])on  the  move.  To  Haverhill  were  sent  about 
forty   men,   commanded   by  three  Salem    officers — 


Major,  afterward  Colonel,  Turner  (a  principal  mer- 
chant of  that  place,  and  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  council).  Captain  Price  and  Cai>tain  Gardner. 
Soon  after  their  arrival  they  were  posted  in  the 
frontier  houses  and  the  garrisons.  The  following  is 
the  French  account  of  the  Canadian  expedition.  It 
is  copied  from  Father  Charlevoix's  "  History  of  New 
France."  "This  expedition  had  been  decided  upon 
in  a  great  council  held  at  Montreal  with  the  chiefs 
of  all  the  Christian  Indians  settled  in  the  colony, 
and  other  Abenaquis  were  to  join  with  a  hundred 
picked  Canadians,  besides  a  great  number  of  volun- 
teers, chiefly  officers  in  our  troops,  making  in  all  four 
hundred  men.  Messieurs  de  St.  Ours  des  Chaillons 
and  Hertel  de  Rouville  were  to  command  the  French, 
and  the  Sieur  Boucher  de  la  Perriere  was  to  lead  the 
Indians.  As  it  was  important  to  keep  the  project 
secret  till  the  moment  when  the  warriors  should  start 
and  to  march  rapidly,  it  was  arranged  that  the  two 
first  named  commandants  should  proceed  by  the 
St.  Francis  River  with  the  Algonquins,  the  Abena- 
quis of  Bekancourt,  and  the  Hurons  of  Lorette,  and 
that  La  Perriere  with  the  Iroquois  should  go  by  Lake 
Champlain  :  that  all  should  meet  at  LakeNikisipigue 
(Winnipisiogee),  where  the  Indians  bordering  on 
Acadia  were  to  be  at  the  appointed  time.  Various 
incidents  well-nigh  defeated  the  expedition,  and  de- 
layed the  march  of  the  warriors.  At  last,  on  the  26th 
of  July,  they  started ;  but  Des  Chaillons  and  Rou- 
ville, on  reaching  the  St.  Francis,  learned  that  the 
Hurons  hud  turned  back,  because  one  of  their  men 
had  been  accidentally  killed,  apparently  while  hunt- 
ing, the  rest  believing,  from  this,  tlii't  the  expedition 
would  be  disastrous.  The  Iroquois,  whom  La  Per- 
riere was  conducting  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain, 
soon  followed  this  example,  under  the  pretext  that 
some  of  them  were  sick,  and  that  the  malaily  might 
easily  spread  through  the  whole  force. 

"  De  Vaudreuil  (Governor  of  Canada),  to  whom  the 
commandants  wrote,  communicating  this  desertion 
and  asking  his  orders,  replied  that  even  if  the  Algon- 
quins and  the  Ab6naquis  of  Bekancourt  should  also 
abandon  them,  they  .should  nevertheless  keep  on  and 
make  a  dash  at  some  isolated  jilace,  rather  than  return 
without  doing  something.  De.s  Chaillons  imparted 
this  letter  to  the  Indians,  who  swore  that  they  would 
fi)llow  wherever  he  might  lead  them.  They  accord- 
ingly set  out  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  and  after 
marching  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  by  imprac- 
ticable roads,  reached  Lake  Nikisipigue,  but  found  no 
Abenaquis  there  from  the  Acadian  border,  those 
Indians  having  been  obliged  to  turn  their  arms 
elsewhere. 

"  They  then  resolved  to  march  against  a  village 
called  Hewreuil  (Haverhill),  composed  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty  well-built  houses,  with  a  fort,  in  which  the 
Governor  resided.  This  fort  had  a  garrison  of  thirty 
soldiers  and  there  were  at  least  ten  in  each  house. 
These  troops  had  but  just  arrived  in  the  place,  having 
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been  sent  by  the  Governor  of  New  England,  who,  on 

hearing  of  the  niareh  of  tlie  French,  luut  sentsimihir 
dclnehiiiei\ts  to  all  tlie  towns  of  that  district. 

"Our  braves  were  not  dismayed  on  learning  that  the 
enemy  were  so  well  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  no 
longer  trusting  to  a  surprise  resolved  to  make  it  up 
in  valor.  They  rested  quietly  all  that  night  and  the 
next  day,  one  hour  after  sunrise,  drew  up  in  bat- 
tle array.  Rouville  nia<le  a  short  address  to  the 
French  to  exhort  all  who  had  anj'  quarrels  with  each 
other  to  be  reconciled  sincerely  and  embrace,  as  they 
all  did.  They  then  prayed  and  marched  against  the 
fort.  Here  they  met  with  a  vigorous  resistance,  but 
at  last  entered  sword  in  hand  and  set  it  on  lire.  All  the 
houses  were  also  well  defended  and  met  the  same  fate. 
About  a  hundred  of  the  English  were  killed  in  these 
attacks ;  many  others,  too  slow  in  leaving  the  fort  and 
houses,  were  burned  in  them,  and  the  number  of 
prisoners  was  large.  There  was  no  booty,  as  no 
thought  was  given  to  it  till  everything  was  consumed 
by  the  flames.  Moreover,  the  sound  of  drum  and 
trumpet  was  heard  in  all  the  neighboring  villages, 
and  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  in  securing 
their  retreat. 

"  It  was  conducted  with  great  order,  no  one  having 
more  provisions  than  were  needed  for  the  homeward 
march.  This  precaution  was  even  more  necessary 
than  they  imagined.  Our  men  had  scarcely  gone  half 
a  league,  wheu,  on  entering  a  wood,  they  fell  into  an 
ambuscade  formed  by  seventy  men,  who,  before  un- 
covering themselves,  fired  every  man  his  shot.  Our 
braves  stood  this  volley  without  flinching,  and  fortu- 
nately it  did  no  great  damage.  Meanwhile  all  behind 
was  full  of  horse  and  foot,  in  close  pur.-uit,  and  there 
was  no  course  but  to  trample  down  those  who  had 
just  fired  on  them. 

"They  took  this  course  without  hesitation  ;  each  one 
threw  down  his  stock  of  provisions  and  almost  all  his 
baggage  and  without  losing  time  with  fire-arms  at 
once  rushed  to  close  quarters.  The  English,  taken 
aback  by  this  sudden  attack  from  men  whom  they 
supposed  they  had  thrown  into  confusion,  w-ere 
routed  themselves  and  could  not  rally;  so  that,  except 
ten  or  twelve  who  escaped  by  flight,  all  were  killed 
or  taken. 

"  Nescambiionit  (an  Indian  warrior  whom  the  Eng- 
lish writers  call  Assacambuit),  who  had  returned  Iron. 
France  the  year  before,  always  fought  near  the  com- 
mandants, performing  wonders  with  a  sabre  presented 
to  him  by  the  King.  He  received  a  musket-ball  in 
the  foot.  In  the  two  actions  we  had  eighteen  men 
wounded,  three  Indians  and  five  Frenchmen  killed — 
among  the  last,  two  young  officers  of  great  promise, 
Hertel  de  Chambly  (Rouville's  brother)  and  Ver- 
cheres.  During  the  last  combat,  several  of  the  pris- 
oners taken  at  the  attack  on  Hewreuil  (Haverhill) 
escaped. 

"All  the  rest  praised  highly  the  kind  treatment 
shown    them    by   their  captors    during   the   retreat, 


which  was  effected  without  accident,  after  the  en- 
counter just  mentioned,  and  various  incidents,  related 
of  some  of  the  officers  and  volunteers,  were  more 
honorable  to  them  than  the  signal  proofs  they  had 
given  of  their  bravery.  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  learn 
them,  because  I  was  at  Montreal,  at  the  very  port, 
when  the  party  landed  there  about  the  middle  of 
September.  Great  praise  was  given  especially  to  the 
Sieur  Dupuys,  son  of  the  Lieutenant  Parliculier,  of 
Quebec,  who  had  carried  his  humanity  so  far  as  to 
carry  the  daughter  of  the  King's  Lieutenant  at  Hew- 
reuil a  good  part  of  the  way,  the  girl  being  almost 
unable  to  walk. 

"The  inaction  of  the  P^nglish  youth,  much  more 
numerous  than  the  French,  surprised  men  in  Canada 
and  one  of  the  prisoners  was  asked  the  reason.  His 
answer  revealed  the  true  cause  of  the  remissness  of 
the  Iroquois  led  by  La  Perriere  on  his  last  expedition. 
This  man  said  that  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  young 
men  of  his  nation  that  they  had  not  raised  war-par- 
ties against  the  French  this  year ;  that  more  than 
five  hundred  of  the  most  alert  had  asked  and  obtained 
leave  of  the  Governor-General  of  New  England,  but 
that  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  marching,  they  re- 
ceived counter-orders  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from 
the  Governor  of  Albany  to  his  general. 

"  In  this  letter,  he  added,  the  Governor  stated  that 
he  had  just  gained  control  of  the  Christian  Iroquois, 
who  had  assured  him  that  no  Indian  would  ever 
again  take  the  war  path  against  the  English  ;  that  it 
was  thus  useless  to  go  to  any  expense  to  attack  the 
French,  who,  reduced  to  their  own  forces,  were  in  no 
position  to  undertake  anything,  so  that  they  might 
rest  assured  that  the  English  colonies  would  hence- 
forth enjoy  perfect  tranquillity,  which  was  all  they 
desired. 

"  This  same  prisoner  also  said  that  it  was  believed  at 
Hewreuil  (Haverhill)  and  all  the  cantons,  that 
the  party  that  laid  waste  that  village  was  merely 
a  detachment  from  a  force  of  sixteen  hundred  men, 
of  which  the  main  body  was  not  far  off;  that  the 
same  thing  was  said  at  Boston  and  that  throughout 
New  England  they  were  constantly  under  arms, 
which  exhausted  the  people  greatly.  It  was  ascer- 
tained from  another  prisoner  that  the  Governor  of 
Albany  had  recently  made  considerable  presents  to 
the  Christian  Iroquois." 

It  would  appear  that  the  French  Governor-General 
of  Canada,  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  whilst  sending 
his  detachments  of  French  and  Indians  against  the 
English  settlements  in  New  England,  had  pursued  a 
conciliatory  policy  towards  Peter  Schuyler,  whom 
Charlevoix  calls  the  Governor  of  Albany.  He  was 
accordingly  much  disgusted  to  find  that  Schuyler  had 
been  intriguing  with  the  Catholic  Indians  and  had 
warned  Governor  Dudley  of  the  expedition  which 
resulted  in  the  attack  on  Haverhill.  Charlevoi-x  con- 
tinues: "On  his  side,  the  Governor-General  com- 
plained   warmly  to   the   Governor   of   Albany    that 
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while  he  left  his  district  and  all  New  York  undis- 
turbed, out  of  consideration  for  the  Dutch  and  for 
him  personally,  and  this  with  a  view  of  keeping  the 
Iroquois  to  a  neutrality  no  less  advantageous  to  the 
English  colonies  than  to  New  Y'ork,  he  (Schuyler) 
not  only  kept  constantly  stimulating  the  cantons  to 
take  up  arms,  but  was  building  a  fort  in  the  Moliawk 
canton,  and  laboring  to  debauch  from  him  the 
Indians  domiciliated  in  the  centre  of  the  French 
colony." 

October  8.  1708,  about  three  weeks  after  the  return 
of  the  Haverhill  expedition  to  Canada,  Schuyler  re- 
plied to  Vaudreuil  :  "  As  for  the  belt  which  I  sent 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  taking  part 
in  this  war,  carried  on  against  the  government  of  Bos- 
ton, I  must  avow  the  fact,  but  I  was  impelled  to  it  by 
Christian  charity.  I  could  not  help  believing  it  my 
duty  to  God  and  my  neighbor  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
these  barbarous  and  pagan  cruelties,  which  have  been 
but  too  often  perpetrated  on  the  unhappy  people  of 
that  province."  "  Petre  Schuiler,"  comments  Father 
Charlevoix,  "  was  a  very  worthy  man,  and  here  ex- 
pressed only  his  real  sentiments ;  but  he  was  sufficiently 
aware  of  all  that  had  occurred  during  the  last  fifty 
years  in  that  part  of  America  to  know  that  it  was 
the  Englisli  who  drove  ui  to  the  stern  necessity  of 
letting  our  Indians  act  as  New  England  did  theirs. 
He  could  not  be  in  ignorance  of  the  horrors  to  which 
the  Iroquois  had  gone  at  their  instigation  during  the 
last  war;  that  even  at  Boston  the  French  and  Aben- 
aquis  held  as  prisoners  were  treated  with  an  inhu- 
manity little  inferior  to  the  cruelties  of  which  he 
complained  so  bitterly.  ...  It  was  also  easy 
to  prove  that  neither  the  French  nor  their  Indians 
had  ever  resorted  to  the  cruelties  he  reproached  them 
with,  except  in  retaliation  ;  and  that  before  determin- 
ing to  resort  to  this  means  to  stop  the  barbarities 
used  by  the  Iroquois  to  our  officers,  our  missionaries 
and  our  settlers,  and  the  ill  treatment  to  which  the 
Bostoners  subjected  our  allies  and  our  own  people, 
the  most  illustrious  in  New  France  had  long  been 
allowed  to  shed  unavailing  tears."     .    .    . 

"It  was  not  only  in  Canada  that  the  English 
sought  to  turn  against  us  the  Indians,  whose  esteem 
and  affection  we  were  always  more  successful  than 
themselves  in  securing." 

In  this  manner,  the  accomplished  Jesuit  presents 
the  French  side  of  the  issue  of  responsibility  for 
Indian  atrocities.  And  having  now  read  the  enemy's 
account  of  the  descent  upon  Haverhill,  let  us  turn  to 
that  transmitted  to  us  by  the  English  writers  and 
local  tradition.  Discrepancies  will  of  course  be  ob- 
served. Charlevoix  received  his  narrative  from  the 
returning  Frenchmen,  who  doubtless  magnified  their 
own  exploits.  Besides,  the  English  accounts  arc  con- 
fused and  difficult  to  reconcile.  People  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  our  Civil  War,  and  arc  familliar  with  its 
literature,  will  not  be  surprised  that  we  have  not  a 
clear  narrative  of  this  affair,  which  happened  in   the 


gray  of  the  morning  in  an  obscure  frontier  hamlet, 

one  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago. 

Thus,  Charlevoix  says  the  attack  was  made  "one 
hour  after  sunrise."  The  local  accounts  say  that  on 
Sunday  morning,  August  29,  1708,  at  break  of  day, 
the  French  and  Indians  passed  the  frontier  garrisons 
undiscovered  and  were  first  seen  near  the  pound  by 
John  Keezar,  wdio  was  returning  from  Amesbury. 
John  Keezar  was  a  wandering  cobbler,  the  son  of 
John  Keezar  who  was  killed  in  the  Indian  attack  of 
March  15,  1697.  The  original  pound,  as  we  know, 
stood  near  the  meeting-house.  In  1773  the  town 
voted  "to  build  a  stone  pound  in  the  corner  of  the 
parsonage  pasture,  near  Captain  Eames."  This  pound 
stood  on  the  west  side  of  JIain  Street,  about  midway 
between  White  and  Fourth.  Probably  the  pound  of 
1708  may  have  stood  lower  down, but  near  the  present 
line  of  Main  Street.  Keezar  ran  into  the  vilUige  and 
alarmed  the  sleeping  and  unguarded  inhabitants  by 
firing  his  gun  near  the  meeting-house.  Another  ac- 
count assigns  the  honor  of  discovery  to  one  Hutchins 
who  was  out  stealing  milk.  Still  another  to  a  young 
man,  who  went  up  on  the  common  to  catch  his  horse, 
for  an  early  start  (on  the  Sabbath  !)  for  a  distant  town, 
but  who  unluckily  went  to  bide  his  sweetheart  before 
he  told  the  people.  An  old  tradition  says  that  the 
assailants  came  down  along  the  present  line  of  Con- 
cord Street,  east  of  Round  Pond.  Upon  that  route 
they  would  have  shunned  the  garrison  houses,  and 
would  be  quite  likely  to  come  within  the  observa- 
tion of  John  Keezar,  returning  from  Amesbury.  At 
any  rate,  they  speedly  whirled  into  the  village,  utter- 
ing wild  yells,  with  shrill  whistling,  and  dressed  in 
hideous  war-paint.  It  is  well  known  that  the  French- 
men, who  so  easily  assimilated  themselves  to  the 
Indian  habits  and  thus  acquired  the  extraordinary 
control  over  thera  to  which  Charlevoix  alludes, 
frequently  adopted  the  Indian  war-dress.  Nothing 
could  be  conceived  more  horrible  and  distracting.  No 
wonder  the  savages  seemed  like  red  demons  to  our 
ancestors.  The  first  victim  was  Mrs.  Smith,  shot 
whilst  Hying  from  her  house  to  a  garrison.  The 
enemy  broke  up  into  small  parties,  to  do  their  bloody 
work  more  quickly  and  efl'ectually.  There  was  no 
fort  and  they  attacked  none. 

The  first  a.ssault  was  made  at  the  house  of  the 
pastor,  Rolfe,  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  present 
Main  and  Summer  Streets,  where  the  venerable  Dr. 
Mose-i  Nicliols  lives(lS88).  The  house  was  garrisoned 
by  three  soldiers,  who  behaved  like  poltroons,  and  who 
even,  it  is  said,  begged  their  foes  for  mercy,  which 
they  did  not  deserve  and  did  not  get. 

Mr.  Rolfe,  an  athletic  man,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
awakened  by  the  savage  yells,  jumped  out  of  bed  and 
place<l  his  back  against  the  entrance  door,  which  the 
eneniv  were  trying  to  break  in.  Calling  in  vain  on 
his  guard  for  help,  he  Wiis  wounded  in  the  elbow  by  a 
ball  passing  through  the  door.  Still  he  resisted  till, 
finding  the   door  giving  way,   he   fled  through   the 
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hoii^e  and  out  at  the  back-door.  The  Indians  over- 
look him  at  tlie  well  and  gave  him  swift  dcapiitch 
with  their  tomahawks.  Some  roved  over  the  house 
for  plunder  and  victims.  Mrs.  Rolfe  was  killed  by  a 
hatchet  stroke  in  the  brain,  and  her  younji;est  child, 
Mchitabel,  an  infant,  snatched  from  iier  protecting 
arms,  was  dashed  against  a  stone  near  the  house  door. 

Hagar,  supposed  to  have  been  a  uegro  slave,  saved 
by  her  courage  and  dexterity  two  of  the  Rolfe 
children — Mary,  agirl  of  thirteen  years,  and  Elizabeth, 
who,  three  days  later,  attained  her  ninth  year.  At 
the  first  alarm  Hagar  took  the  children  into  the 
cellar,  covered  them  with  tubs  and  then  hid  herself. 
The  enemy  rushed  to  and  fro  in  the  cellar  and  even 
trod  upon  the  foot  of  one  of  the  girls  who  had  the 
resolution  not  to  cry  out.  They  drank  from  the  milk- 
pans,  dashed  them  upon  the  cellar  floor,  and  took 
meat  from  the  barrel  behind  which  Hagar  was 
crouched.  In  after-years  these  girls  were  accounted 
remarkable  women.  Mary  married  Colonel  Estes 
Hatch,  of  Dorchester.  Elizabeth  married  Rev.  Samuel 
Checkley,  of  Boston,  minister  of  the  New  South 
(Church  Green).  Her  daughter  Elizabeth  married 
Sam  Adams,  the  patriot,  and  John  Lothrop  Motley, 
the  historian,  was  one  of  her  descendants.  There  were 
two  other  children — Benjamin  and  Francis,  aged 
respectively  twelve  and  six  at  the  time  of  the 
massacre.  December  22, 1735,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives granted  to  Benjamin  Rolfe,  for  himself  and 
other  children,  heirs  of  Benjamin  Rolfe,  a  plot  of 
land  in  Lunenburgh,  not  to  exceed  six  hundred  acres 
and  not  to  interfere  with  any  former  grant.  This,  of 
course,  was  in  consideration  of  the  sufferings  and 
losses  of  the  family  in  the  descent  on  Haverhill. 

Anna  Whittaker,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  probably  in 
attendance  as  nurse  to  Mrs.  Rolfe,  hid  herself  in  an 
apple  chest,  under  the  stairs.  She  lived  to  be  seventy- 
four  years  old,  was  a  famous  midwife,  was  twice 
married,  and  at  her  death  had  one  hundred  and 
twelve  descendants.  She  probably  often  told  the  story 
of  the  •wonderful  escape,  and  it  seems  likely  that  in 
her  old  age  she  dreamed  that  she  had  saved  Mary 
and  Elizabeth's  lives;  but  the  laurels  of  poor  black 
Hagar  were  not  thus  to  be  stripped  from  her. 

Thomas  Hartshorne  lived  a  few  rods  west  of  the 
meeting-house — the  new  one,  on  the  Common,  now 
City  Hall  Park.  He  and  two  sons  were  shot  just 
after  leaving  the  house,  and  a  third  son  was  toma- 
hawked as  he  came  out  of  the  door.  Mrs.  Hartshorne 
and  the  rest  of  the  children,  save  one,  escaped  notice 
by  going  into  the  cellar,  closing  the  trap-door  over 
them.  The  enemy  swarmed  through  the  house  for 
plunder,  and  finding  an  infant  on  a  bed  in  the  garret, 
threw  it  out  of  the  window,  on  a  pile  of  clapboards. 
It  was  picked  up  unconscious  when  all  was  over. 
When  this  infant  had  heeome  a  man  of  lofty  stature 
and  great  strength,  the  neighbors  used  to  joke  hint, 
saying  that  the  Indians  stunted  him  when  they  threw 
him  from  the  garret  window. 


Lieut.  John  Johnson  lived  where  his  descendant, 
Bailey  Bartlett,  lived,  and  the  Exchange  Building  on 
Water  Street  now  is.  When  a  party  of  the  enemy 
made  their  appearance,  he  and  his  wile  were  standing 
in  the  doorway;  with  them  was  ]{ulli,  wife  of  Thomas 
Johnson  2d  (son  of  his  son,  Lieut.  John,  2d)  who  had 
in  her  arms  a  babe  a  year  old.  Johnson  and  his  wife 
were  shot  down  where  they  stood,  and  Ruth  Johnson, 
flying  through  the  house,  was  killed  in  the  garden  at 
the  rear,  where  the  Osgood  block  stands.  Tradition 
says  that  the  babe  was  found,  clinging  to  the  dead 
mother's  breast,  Johnson  was  a  deacon  and  the  town 
records  show  that  he  was  a  useful  and  respected  citi- 
zen. Chase  says  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  descended 
from  Captain  Edward  Johnson,  the  famous  author  of 
the  "  Wonder  Working  Providence  of  Zion's  Saviour," 
before  quoted.  This  would  be  "  important,  if  true," 
as  a  distinguished  antiquary  used  to  observe;  but 
Chase  gives  no  evidence  iu  support  of  the  suggestion.' 
Edward  Johnson  came  over  with  Winthrop  in  1630. 
Returning  to  England  a  little  while,  he  was  in 
Charlestown  for  a  few  years  (1636-12),  and  then  be- 
came the  chief  founder  of  Woburn.  Deacon  John 
Johnson  was  the  original  blacksmith,  who  came  to 
Haverhill  in  16o8.  He  was  seventy-live  (75)  years  old_ 

Mr.  Silvers'  house,  within  ten  rods  of  the  meeting- 
house, was  rifled  and  burned.  The  watch-house,  on 
Main  Street,  built  seven  years  before,  was  attacked 
but  successlully  defended. 

The  house  of  Captain  Simon  Wainwright,  the  mer- 
chant, stood  directly  opposite  the  Winter  Street  meet- 
ing-house. He  was  shot  at  the  first  assault.  Mrs. 
Wainwright  unbarred  the  doors  and  admitted  the  as- 
sailants. After  a  little  parley,  she  left  them  under  the 
pretense  of  procuring  them  money,  and  escaped 
with  all  her  children,  save  a  daughter  who  was  taken 
captive.  A  party  of  soldiers  were  quartered  in  the 
chambers,  and  made  a  resolute  defense,  .driving  off 
their  assailants.  They  made  an  ineftectual  attempt 
to  fire  the  house,  but  took  with  them  three  prisoners. 
Meantime,  the  soldiers  killed  from  the  windows  two 
Indians,  who  were  skulking  behind  a  rock  while  they 
fired.  Buried  in  the  field,  the  floods  exposed  their 
bones  only  a  few  years  ago. 

Swan's  house  stood  on  White's  lot,  near  the  Winter 
Street  meeting-house.  The  old  Revolutionary  soldier, 
Captain  Nehemiah  Emerson,  used  to  tell  the  tale  of 
its  defense,  as  he  got  it  from  his  grandfather,  who,  on 
the  day  of  the  great  fray,  lived  in  the  garrison  house 
of  hU  father,  Jonathan  Emerson.  The  Swans  had 
children,  in  whose  defense  and  their  own,  they  deter- 
mined to  hold  out  as  long  as  possible.  Two  Indians 
attempted  to  break  down  the  door,  which  they  had 
barricaded  with  their  bodies.  Hard  pressed,  Mr. 
Swan,  a  timid  man,  thought  it  would  be  best  to  yield 

1  It  Is  not  tnie.  St.  John  Johnson  waa  oldest  son  of  William  Johnson, 
of  CharlL'stuwu.  lie  wiis  born  ii>  KnglaiiiJ  in  1G:13  and  came  in  hig 
mother's  arms  to  Cliarle6town  the  next  year.  See  "  Genealogical  Regis- 
ter," January,  1S79. 
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and  not  exasperate  the  foe.  But  Mrs.  Swan  waa  res- 
olute, and  when  the  foremost  Indian  was  forcing 
his  way  in,  she  ran  her  spit,  three  feet  long,  through 
his  body.  The  disheartened  savages  retreated  spir- 
itless, but  whether  spilleu  or  not,  the  chronicles  do 
not  vouchsafe  to  tell  us. 

Simon  Wainwright,  as  we  have  mentioned,  came 
from  Ipswich.  His  father,  Francis,  was  famous  for 
his  exploit  in  the  Pequot  War,  when,  being  attacked 
by  two  Indians,  and  breaking  the  stock  of  his  gun, 
he  killed  them  both  with  the  barrel.  Simon  was  an 
influential  and  very  prosperous  citizen.  In  those 
days  the  traders  were  likely  to  get  what  ready  money 
there  was  about.  Was  the  rumor  of  it  so  great  that 
even  the  Canadians  had  heard  of  it  who  asked  his 
wife  for  money  ?  There  was  a  story  that  he  had  a 
great  chest  packed  tightly  with  Spanish  dollars.  He 
buried  a  good  many  of  his  dollars  in  his  life-time, 
and  there  has  been  considerable  digging  at  ditl'erent 
times  to  find  it,  but  in  vain.  For  the  information  of 
treasure-seekers,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  mention 
here  that  the  dollars  will  be  found  in  the  space 
"  bounded  by  Little  River  on  the  south  and  west> 
Winter  Street  on  the  north,  and  the  easterly  line  of 
the  lota  on  the  easterly  aide  of  Emerson  Street  on 
the  east." 

April  29, 1710,  Widow  Mary  Wainwright  petition- 
ed the  General  Court  from  Haverhill  to  take  some 
care  for  the  redemption  of  her  daughter,  "a  long 
time  in  captivity  with  the  French  of  Canada,"  "be- 
fore Canada  be  so  endeared  to  her  that  I  shall  never 
have  my  daughter  more."  The  indorsement  on  the 
petition  is:  "In  the  House  of  Re|)resentatives 
read  and  recommended  12th  June."  May  not  this 
captive  girl  have  been  "  the  daughter  of  the  King's 
Lieutenant,"  whom  the  Sieur  Dupuys,  according  to 
Charlevoix  carried  "a  good  part  of  the  way"  ? 

Nathan  Simon's  house  wjis  attacked  and  he  was 
wounded  in  the  arm  by  a  ball.  He  shot  two  Indians 
and  the  attacking  party  retired. 

Sibley,  the  late  well-known  antiquarian  of  Harvard 
College,  states  in  his  history  of  Union.  Me.,  that  there 
was  a  tradition  of  the  hibley  family  that  Samuel 
Sibley,  the  ancestor,  was  killed  by  the  meeting-house. 
Sibley,  was  from  S.ilem  and  w;is  probably  one  of  the 
soldiers  under  Major  Turner. 

These  various  attacks  were  made  about  the  same 
time  by  separate  small  detachments  of  the  invaders. 

One  of  them  had  set  fire  to  the  rear  of  the  new 
meeting-house,  constructed,  as  we  have  seen,  at  so 
great  an  effort.  Its  loss  would  have  been  almost 
irreparable.  Fortunately,  a  wholesome  diversion 
occurred  just  at  this  time.  Mr.  Davis,  a  bold  and 
quick-witted  man,  g'ling  behind  Mr.  Rolfe's  barn, 
which  W.1S  near  the  house,  struck  violently  with  a 
great  club,  and  with  outcries  and  words  of  command, 
shouted,  "  Come  on  I  Come  on  !  We  will  have  them." 
The  stragglers  still  remaining  in  Mr.  Rolfe's  hou.'*e 
took  alarm  and,  after  a  hasty  and  fruitless  attempt  to 


fire  it,  ran  forth  crying:  "The  English  are  come." 
Doubtle.'B  the  raiders  had  been  warned  by  their 
leaders  that  their  success  dejjended  upon  a  surprise, 
and  the  work  must  be  rapid  on  account  of  the  soldiers 
in  garrison  houses  at  their  rear.  And  about  this 
time  Major  Turner  actually  arriving  with  his  company 
of  soldiers,  the  whole  force  commenced  a  ra|)id  re- 
treat, taking  with  them  a  number  of  prisoners. 
Mirick  says  the  retreat  commenced  about  sunrise. 
The  (i|)portune  Davis  ran  to  the  meeting-house,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  a  inv;  others,  i)ut  out  the  Hames  and 
saved  the  building.  The  Sibley  tradition  declares 
that  Samuel,  the  ancestor,  was  killed  while  throwing 
water  here.  It  might  have  been  a  last,  straggling 
shot. 

The  town  was  now  roused  and  taking  to  arms. 
Josej)h  Bradley  (probably  the  commander  of  the 
North  garrison)  collected  a  small  party  and  secured 
the  medicine  box  and  packs  of  the  enemy,  which 
they  had  left  about  three  miles  from  the  village.  The 
spot  is  said  to  have  been  a  short  distance  north  of  the 
house  of  Deacon  Carleton,  in  the  West  Parish,  about 
half  a  mile  north  of  the  place  where  the  subsequent 
fight  took  place. 

Captain  Samuel  Ayer,  a  strong  and  fearless  man, 
collected  a  party  of  about  twenty  men  and  pursued 
the  enemy,  coming  up  with  and  attacking  them  as 
they  were  about  entering  the  woods,  when  they  faced 
about  and  gave  battle.  Captain  Ayer  was  soon  rein- 
forced by  another  party,  led  by  his  son,  making  the 
whole  number  of  townsmen  about  sixty  or  seventy. 
After  a  smart  fight  which  lasted  about  an  hour,  they 
retook  some  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  French  force 
retreated  in  haste,  leaving  nine  of  their  number  dead 
on  the  field.  Mirick  declares  that  their  sufferings 
were  so  great,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  their  ]>ack8 
and  the  consequent  want  of  food,  that  many  of  the 
Frenchmen  gave  themselves  upas  prisoners;  and 
some  of  their  own  captives  were  dismissed  with  a 
message  that  if  they  were  pursued,  the  rest  should  be 
put  to  death.  Probably  there  were  some  straggler* 
in  the  rapid  retreat;  and  we  have  seen  that  Charle- 
voix admits  the  escape  of  "  several  "  of  their  prison- 
ers "  during  the  last  combat." 

The  French  account  states  also  that  their  people 
threw  down  their  packs  of  provisions  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  last  fight  with  greater  ease,  and  makes 
no  mention  of  the  packs  having  been  left  behind  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  town  and  taken  by  the  English. 
Mirick  claims  that  the  French  left  thirty  of  their 
number  dead,  in  both  engagements,  and  many  were 
wounded  whom  they  carried  with  them.  Perhaps 
some  Indians  were  killed  of  whom  no  exact  roster 
was  made.  Governor  Dudley,  in  his  address  to  the 
Assenil)ly,  says  :  "We  might  have  done  more  against 
them  if  we  had  followed  their  tracks."  This  might 
well  be.  The  French  were  in  a  very  critical  condi- 
tion, at  such  an  immense  distance  from  home.  The  ' 
attack  had  been  a  bold  one  and  thev  were  fortunate 
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they  did  not  pay  a  terrible  penalty,  in  their  retreat 
beinj;  cut  oil' entirely. 

One  may  conjecture  that  each  party  had  seen 
enough  of  the  other. 

Captain  Ayer  was  killed  in  the  engagement,  before 
the  reinforcins  party  arrived.  He  wasshot  in  thegroin, 
and  bled  so  proliiscly  his  son  did  not  recognize  him. 
Captain  Ayer  was  a  deacon,  also  one  of  the  select- 
men, and  an  active,  resolute  and  worthy  man.  He 
lived  near  Plug  I'ond. 

The  local  historians  make  the  number  of  killed  be- 
longing to  Haverhill  as  sixteen, — Mr.  Rolfe,  wife  and 
child,  Mrs.  fc^mith,  Thomas  Hart.shorne  and  three  sons, 
Lieut.  Johnson  and  his  wife  Catherine,  Capt.  Wain- 
wright,  Capt.  Ayer,  John  Dalton,  Uuth,  wife  of  Thos. 
Ayer,  with  one  daughter,  and  Ruth,  wife  of  Thomas 
Johnson  2d.  Probably  about  the  same  number  were 
carried  away  as  prisoners. 

Joseph  Bartlett,  of  Newbury,  about  twenty-two 
years  old,  who  was  stationed  as  a  soldier  at  Capt.  Wain- 
Wright's  house,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  after  his 
return  from  Canada  published  a  very  interesting 
account  of  his  adventures.  He  was  absent  over  four 
years.  The  General  Court  allowed  him  £20  los.  for 
his  charges  and  expenses.  He  was  taken  in  the  Wain- 
wright  house,  in  company  with  Mary  Wainwright  and 
another  soldier  named  Xewmarsh.  Soon  alter  the 
retreat  began  a  Salem  soldier  named  Lindall  was 
knocked  in  the  head.  The  attack  by  Capt.  Ayer's 
party  so  demoralized  the  French  that  they  broke  up 
into  small  parties,  which  did  not  unite  again  for  three 
days.  During  that  time  they  traveled  hard.  When 
they  reached  Lake  Winuipisecgec,  the  French  and 
Indians  separated.  Bartlett  was  taken  by  the  Indians. 
However  it  may  have  been  with  the  former,  the  In- 
dians suffered  for  lack  of  food.  Bartlett  seems  to  have 
had  his  share  of  what  was  going.  He  appears  not  to 
have  been  treated  unkindly,  except  by  the  squaws. 
Perhaps  the  Indian  women  may  have  hated  the  Eng- 
lish, against  whom  their  husbands  fought  and  at 
whose  hands  they  sometimes  fell,  as  the  English 
women  hated  the  Indians.  As  a  rule,  the  Indians 
treated  their  captives  tolerably  well,  except  in  case  of 
sudden  provocation  or  terror.  This  was  ordinarily  a 
matter  of  policy,  as  they  intended  to  sell  them  to  the 
French  for  servants.  The  aged,  sick  and  infants,  with 
whom  they  did  not  care  to  be  embarrassed,  they  cer- 
tainly made  short  and  brutal  work  of. 

Pike,  in  his  journal,  says  that  "many  soldiers  be- 
longing to  Salem  were  here  slain."  Among  them  was 
William  Coffin,  to  whose  widow,  Sarah,  the  General 
Court  granted  £0,  "  on  account  of  the  remarkable  for- 
wardness and  courage  which  her  husband,  William 
Coffin,  of  Salem,  distinguished  him.self  by,  in  the  ac- 
tion at  Haverhill,  where  he  was  slain." 

When  the  fighting  was  over  and  comparative  calm- 
ness had  arrived,  the  day  was  far  advanced.  It  was 
midsummer  and  sultry,  and  the  dead  must  be  speed- 
ily buried.  Some,  no  doubt,  were  put  in  earth  where 
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they  fell.  Coffins  could  only  be  made  for  the  most 
important.  In  the  burial-ground  a  large  i)it  was  dug, 
where  several  were  laid  away  together.  Mr.  Rolfe, 
his  wife  and  child,  were  placed  in  one  grave,  near  the 
south  end  of  the  ground.  A  respectable  monument 
was  erected  to  their  memory,  with  suitable  inscrip- 
tions, which,  in  the  course  of  a  century  and  a  half, 
became  illegil)le.  In  1848  an  appropriate  monument 
and  inscriptions  were  erected  by  the  care  of  the  wom- 
en of  Haverhill,  who  were  engaged  in  restoring  the 
"old  burying  ground"  to  a  condition  of  becoming 
decency.  The  old  Latin  epitaph  to  Mr.  Rolfe  was 
recarved  and  is  as  follows  :  "  Clauditur  hoc  tiimulo 
corpus  rcverendi,  pii,  doctique  viri,  Benjamin  Rolfe, 
ecclesiiE  Christi  qua;  est  in  Haverhill,  pastoris  fidelis- 
simi :  qui  domi  sua;  ab  hostibus  barbare  trucidatus. 
A  laboribus  suis  requievit  mane  diei  sacrte  quietis, 
Aug.  XXIX,  Anno  Domini  MDCCVIII,  ictatis 
su;e  XLVL" 

Samuel  Sewall,  then  judge  of  the  Superior  Court, 
entered  in  his  diary,  under  the  date  of  1703-04: 
"  Febr.  8,  a  garrison  house  is  surprised  at  Haverhill 
by  six  or  seven  Indians."  This  was  the  attack  in 
which  Hannah  Bradley  was  taken  prisoner. 

"Lord's  Day,  Aug.  29,  1708.  About  4  p.m.  an 
express  brings  the  news,  the  doleful  news  of  the  sur- 
prise of  Haverhill  by  150  French  and  Indians.  Mr. 
Rolf  and  his  family  slain,  about  break  of  day.  Those 
words  ran  much  in  my  mind,  I  will  smite  the  Shep- 
herd and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered.  What  a  dread- 
ful scattering  is  here  of  poor  Haverill  flock,  upon 
the  very  day  they  used  to  have  their  solemn  assem- 
blies !     Capt.  Wainwright  is  slain." 

May  1,  1697,  the  judge  made  entry:  "Hannah 
Dustan  came  to  see  me  ;  gave  her  part  of  Connecticut 
flax.  She  saith  her  master,  whom  she  killed,  formerly 
lived  with  Mr.  Eowlandson  at  Lancaster.  He  told 
her  that  when  he  prayed  the  English  way,  he  thought 
that  was  good,  but  now  he  found  the  French  wav  was 
better.  The  single  man  showed  the  night  before  to 
Sam'l  Lenarson  how  he  used  to  knock  Englishmen  on 
the  head  and  take  off  their  scalps,  little  thinking  that 
the  captives  would  make  some  of  their  first  exper- 
iments upon  himself." 

September  2.5,  1708,  there  was  an  alarm,  but  no  at- 
tack. Cobmel  Saltonstall  wrote  the  Governor  and 
Council  on  the  27th  "  that  a  party  of  the  enemy,  to 
the  number  of  about  thirty,  were  discovered  in  the 
town  on  Saturday  night,  but  that  he  soon  gave  the 
alarm,  drew  a  number  of  soldiers  together,  and  had 
repelled  and  driven  them  back  without  suffering  any 
loss."  The  Boston  ^eii-s  Letter  of  October  4th  says  of 
this  affair, — "  Some  few  skulking  Indians  were  dis- 
covered in  the  town  in  the  night,  and  the  alarm  be- 
ing made,  they  were  soon  frighted,  and  drew  off  with- 
out doing  any  mischief." 

October  18th  Jonathan  Emerson,  Jonathan  Eatton 
and  William  Johnson,  selectmen,  petitioned  the  Gen- 
eral Court  for  abatement  of  a  part  of  the  town  tax. 
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They  set  forth  tlie  assaults  iijion  the  town,  "  flainni- 
fying  us  to  ye  value  of  about  (£)  1000  lb.  beside  (which 
is  more)  loss  of  lives,  thereby  reducing  us  to  great  ex- 
tremity and  distraction,  discouraging  of  hearts  of 
many  among»t  us  who  are  upon  designs  and  endeav- 
ors to  remove,  whereby  our  condition  is  rendered  in 
some  measure  comparable  to  yt  of  David's  &  ye  men 
with  him  when  Ziklag  was  spoiled.  Considering  also 
in  conjunction  therewith  ye  extreem  charges  we 
must  be  exposed  unto  (if  our  town  stands)  in  build- 
ing strong  garrisons.  Now  settling  a  minister,  &c." 
The  court  ordered  an  abatement  of  thirty  pounds 
from  their  ta.x. 

In  1711  we  find  that  the  parsonage  house  was  pre- 
pared and  fortified  at  an  expense  of  £11  14s.  &d. 
The  garrisons  and  houses  of  refuge  were  kept  in  or- 
der. A  company  of  soldiers,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Richard  Saltonstall  were  armed, 
equipiu'd  and  exercised.  June  1!),  1710,  the  General 
Court  ordered  these  men  to  be  equipped  with  snow- 
.shoes.  Snow-shoes  were  also  supplied  to  the  North 
Militia  Regiment  of  Essex.  Chase  gives  a  list  of  fifty- 
six  of  these  snow-shoe  men  who  lived  in  Haverhill. 

August  27,  1712,  a  foot  company  of  fifty  men  was 
ordered  raised  and  posted  at  Haverhill. 

Queen  Anne's  War  closed  April  13,  1713,  with  the 
])eace  of  Utrecht,  and  on  the  13th  of  July  following  a 
treaty  was  made  with  the  Indians  at  Portsmouth,  em- 
bracing the  tribes  from  the  Merrimac  to  the  St. 
Johns.  I5y  this  treaty  the  Englisli  were  to  enjoy 
their  old  settlements,  without  claim  or  molestation 
from  the  Indians,  while  the  latter  reserved  their  an- 
cient rights  of  hunting,  fishing  and  fowling.  The 
government  was  to  establish  convenient  trading- 
houses,  where  the  Indians  could  obtain  supplies  with- 
out the  extortion  and  imposition  formerly  common. 
The  next  spring  a  sliij)  was  sent  to  Quebec  to  ex- 
change prisoners. 

Hutchinson  e.stimates  that  "  from  167.5  to  1715 
5000  to  0000  of  the  youth  of  the  country  had  perished 
by  the  enemy  or  by  distempers  contracted  in  the 
service." 

The  peace  with  the  Indians  did  not  last  long. 
Fresh  troubles  arose  with  the  ICasteru  tribes,  and  in 
1717  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  confirmation  of  the 
treaty  of  1713.  The  Jesuit  priests,  notably  Father 
Ralle,  who  had  his  station  and  mission  chapel  at 
Norridgewock,  were  held  to  be  responsible  for  stirring 
up  the  Indian  hostilities.  Three  times  an  attempt 
was  made  to  capture  him.  .Vugust  23,  1724,  the  Kng- 
li.sh  surprised  and  destroyed  his  settlement,  and  the 
body  of  the  good  priest  was  left  ujion  the  ground 
near  the  cross,  scalped  and  outraged.  Whatever, 
however,  may  be  said  of  Father  Ralle,  his  death 
broke  the  power  of  the  Norridgowocks  and  led  towards 
a  permanent  peace.  Previously,  in  1722,  lirunswick. 
Me.,  was  destroyed,  and  great  alarm  sprang  up  all 
along  the  frontier. 

August  10,  1722,  the  selectmen  were  ordered  '"to 


build  a  good  fort  round  Kev.  Mr.  Brown's  house  with 
what  speed  they  could."  The  people  did  not  mean  to 
lose  a  second  good  minister.  The  town  clerk  jour- 
neyed to  Ipswich  on  horseback  to  get  nails  for  the 
fort,  and  two  quarts  of  rum — a  very  moderate  (juantity 
— were  used  for  the  rai^•ing,  at  an  expense  of  four 
shillings.  In  the  spring  of  1724  the  enemy  .seemed  lobe 
omnipresent.  They  were  scattered  all  over  the  country 
in  small  parties,  plundering,  murdering  and  spread- 
ing terror  in  every  direction.  A  constant  watch  was 
kept.  In  July  Colonel  Noyes,  of  Newbury,  was  di- 
rected to  send  twelve  men  to  Haverhill  and  six  to 
Amesbury,  to  serve  as  scouts.  September  15th 
"John  White,  Capt.;  Richard  Kimball,  Capt. ;  Jon- 
athan Woodman,  Capt. ;  and  Richard  Hazzen,  Lieut," 
wrote  to  the  Governor  from  Haverhill,  strongly  urg- 
ing the  sending  a  strong  party  to  Lake  Winnipiseo- 
gee,  to  surprise  and  utterly  break  up  the  Indians  in 
that  region. 

The  liist  important  passage  of  arms  in  these  hos- 
tilities was  at  Pequawket,  or  Pigwacket  ( Fryeburg, 
Me.),  in  May,  1725.  The  long  Indian  hostilities  had 
trained  Indian  fighters  among  the  English  as  hardy, 
as  wary  and  cunning  as  the  savages  themselves. 
John  Lovcwell,  of  Dunstable,  was  one  of  the  most 
noted,  and  rai.sed  a  party  of  volunteers  for  this  expe- 
dition which  numbered  forty-six  men  besides  himself, 
including  a  chaplain  and  surgeon.  The  chaplain 
prayed  morning  and  evening.  He  was  Frye,  of 
Andover,  and  the  doggerel  in  which  his  name  is 
commemorated  illustrates  the  spirit  of  the  time: 

"They  wounded  good  young  Frye, 
Who  was  onr  Kiifrlish  ch(ip)uii). 
He  iiuiny  liKlitint.  lilew, 
And  Bonie  of  tlieiii  lie  scalped 
While  bullets  round  liiui  Hew." 

Four  of  Lovewell's  men  were  from  Haverhill, — 
Abiel  Asten,  Ebenezer  Ayer,  Doctor  William  Ayer 
and  Zebediah  Austin.  Asten  was  living  in  171>0,  at  a 
great  age,  in  that  part  of  old  Haverhill  now  Salem, 
N.  H.  Au-itin  lived  in  what  is  now  Methuen.  He 
got  back  too,  for  he  married  in  1720.  These  Haver- 
hill men  probably  joined  Lovewell's  party  here, 
where  the  expedition  was  furnished  with  supplies  by 
John  White,  who  had  charge  of  the  stores  kept  here, 
to  supply  the  soldiers.  They  marched  away  about 
April  27th.  After  the  famous  fight  with  Paugus  and 
his  men  at  iSaco  Pond,  only  a  few  wounded,  exhausted 
men  were  left  to  crawl  away.  Hut  nobody  dared 
hang  upon  their  trail,  .\fter  the  famous  fight  the 
power  of  the  Enstern  Indians  steadily  declined,  and 
the  Abenaki  chiefs  signed,  at  the  Council  chamber  in 
Boston,  December  15,  1725,  a  treaty  of  peace  which 
was  long  respected,  and  other  tribes  acceded  to  it  at 
Falmouth  (Portland)  in  1727. 

Even   after  Lovewell's  fight  the  terrors  of  Haver- 
hill  continued.       A   scouting-party   was    in   service 
during  September  and  October,  1725.     Joshua  Bailey  • 
and   Jonathan    Woodman    wrote    to   the    Governor 
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August  .'f'lth  th:it  Indians  had  recently  been  "lurking 
in  the  woods ;  guns  heard,  etc."'  The  men  were  called 
"  centinels,"  and  a  line  of  them  were  kept  constantly 
posted  on  the  frontier  of  the  town  to  kee|)  watch  and 
give  alarm  if  need  be.  In  1723  John  Clement  had 
asked  to  be  relieved  from  i>aying  the  rent  of  the 
Parsonage  Farm  for  the  previous  year  because  he  hail 
been  driven  oH"  by  the  war. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  time  when  the  troubles  of 
the  Haverhill  people,  growing  out  of  hostilities  1)y 
the  Indians,  were  at  last  drawing  to  a  close.  There 
were  still  French  and  ludian  Wars,  and  Haverhill 
men  fought  in  them.  l?ut  the  town  was  now  safe. 
Notwithstanding  the  fear  and  annoy.ince  inspired  by 
the  savage,  the  line  of  settlement  was  moving  to  the 
north.  Haverhill  ceased  to  be  a  frontier  town  and 
was  itself  protected  by  other  towns. 

The  story  of  the  Indian  forays  upon  Haverhill  was 
told  by  Mirick  in  his  history  of  the  town  with  con- 
siderable vivacity.  Sixty  years  ago  a  respectable 
amount  of  tradition  remained  upon  the  lips  of  the  old 
people  still  living,  which  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
catch  and  reduce  to  permanent  form.  In  the  West  and 
North  Parishes  there  were  those  who,  sittin\;  in  the 
corners  of  the  great  open  fire-places  of  winter  nights, 
had  heard,  with  breathless  attention,  their  grand- 
sires'  tales  of  how  the  Indians  came  down. 

In  1795  Rev.  Abiel  Abbot  was  ordained  as  minister 
of  the  First  Church  in  Haverhill.  He  was  an  admir- 
able scholar  and  a  line  writer,  with  literary  tastes.  In- 
terested in  the  early  history  of  the  town,  he  set  himself 
speedily  to  do  his  share  towards  preserving  its  annals. 
Judith  Whiting,  who  was  a  big  girl  when  the  great 
descent  was  made,  was  still  living.  When  the  Haver- 
hill bridge  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1794  the  old 
woman  walked  over  it  unaided.  Mirick  says  she  was 
then  in  her  hundredth  year.  She  failed  to  complete 
the  century,  lacking  twelve  days  when  she  died. 
But  she  was  full  of  the  Indian  lore,  and  Mr.  Abbot 
received  its  narratives  from  her  lips  and  reduced 
them- to  writing. 

This  period  in  the  town's  annals  has  been  de.alt  with 
with  great,  and  perhaps  disproportionate  detail.  But 
it  is  not  only  the  romantic,  but  the  critical  period. 
The  townspeople  often  talked  of"  drawingoti," — aban- 
doning their  property  to  the  savage  foe.  Probably 
they  never  really  meant  to  do  that ;  they  weire  made 
of  sterner  stuff.  But  they  might  have  been  obliged 
to  go.  An  attack  like  that  of  Hertel  de  Romilles, 
made  ten  or  twelve  years  before,  would  almost  have 
exterminated  them.  The  French  commanders  were 
men  of  superior  enterprise  and  skill,  far  abler  than  the 
English.  And  as  Charlevoix  has  truly  told  us,  they, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  astute  and  indefatigable 
Jesuits,  were  much  more  successful  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  Indian  allies.  They  appreciated  the 
Indian  character.  They  were  not  disgusted  by  his 
brutal  traits,  or  they  were  much  more  successful  in 
concealing  their  disgust.    The  Jesuits  lived  with  their 


converts;  they  ate  and  skjit  with  them.  This  even 
the  good  apostle  Eliot  could  not  do.  He  would  have 
given  his  life  to  save  them,  in  this  world  and  the 
next ;  but  his  stomach  would  not  bear  their  food,  and 
the  heat,  the  filth  and  the  vermin  of  their  wigwams 
overpowered  him  to  fiiintness.  From  the  ftulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Frenchman, 
whether  colonist,  pioneer,  warrior  or  trapper,  has  been 
gay  and  contented,  with  his  Indian  wife  and  his  cop- 
per-colored children.  Under  Frontenac  and  Vau- 
dreuil,  New  England  was  long  harried  and  tormented. 
Then  the  enterprising  Frenchman  built  a  whole  line 
of  forts  from  the  St.  Lawrence  Kiver  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  ;  and  until  the  triumphs  of  Pitt  and  the  death 
of  Montcalm,  upon  the  heights  of  Abraham,  it  was  not 
certain  that  the  Gaul  would  not  drive  the  Anglo-Saxon 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  True,  the  Englishman  was 
driving  his  roots  deep  into  the  soil.  The  Frenchman 
was  full  of  military  fire  and  amljition  ;  his  rival  was 
cultivating  the  earth  and  increasing  his  resources. 
He  had,  at  least,  the  longest  purse,  and  the  heaviest 
battalions  for  war. 

The  Catholic  religion  and  the  priest's  simple  bap- 
tism—the Ma>sand  the  cross— suited  the  American  sav- 
age better  than  the  severe  austerity  and  the  subtle 
theology  of  Calvinism,  No  wonder  Hannah  Duston's 
master  "  found  the  French  way  better." 

The  patient  consideration  of  our  fathers'  relation 
with  the  Indians,  is  the  more  necessary  in  order  to 
comprehend  the  permanent  efl'ect  it  had  upon  the 
character  of  the  New  England  peoide. 

The  leading  living  representative  of  the  first  Massa- 
chusetts Governor  says  :  "  The  spreading  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  were  foremost 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  New  England  Fathers." 
Before  leaving  England,  in  1629,  in  "The Conclusions 
for  New  England,"  Wiuthrop  wrote :  "  It  will  be  a  ser- 
vice to  the  church  of  great  consequence  to  carry  the 
Gospell  into  those  partes  of  the  World,  to  helpe  on  the 
comminge  of  the  fulnesse  of  the  Gentiles."  But  the 
Massachusetts  colonists  found  very  few  Indians  in 
their  immediate  neighborhood  ;  they  were  very  busy 
themselves,  and  they  postponed  carrying  the  (rospel 
to  a  more  convenient  season. 

Then  came  the  Pequot  AVar,  and  the  stern  and  inexor- 
able destruction  of  that  tribe,  infusing  the  wholesome 
terror  of  the  white  man's  power  and  resolution,  which 
kept  the  peace  for  more  than  a  generation.  These 
were  the  years  in  which  the  beneficent  works  of  Eliot 
and  his  associates  were  wrought  ;  but.  as  has  already 
been  intimated,  those  labors  were  not  regarded  with 
universal  favor.  But  they  made  the  presence  of  the 
Praying  Indians  familiar  in  the  wliite  settlements. 
Familiarity  bred  contempt.  The  Indian  was  lazy ;  he 
was  always  willing  to  be  drunken.  Meanwhile,  he 
sold  his  ])eltry  to  the  traders,  he  got  guns  and  ammu- 
niticm  and  learned  how^  to  use  them.  When  King 
Philip's  War  broke  out,  these  besotted  loafers,  familiar 
with  the  English  towns  and  ways,  became  dangerous. 
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As  villages  burned  and  war-whoops  sounded,  the  ter- 
ror and  rage  of  our  good  fathers  were  intense  and  equal. 
They  seem  to  have  determined  to  rid  themselves  of 
their  noxious  neighbors  as  far  as  possible.  They  killed 
a-s  many  as  tliey  could,  and  they  reduced  a  large 
number  of  the  rest  to  slavery.  These  terrible  measures 
did  their  perfect  work  in  fjouthern  New  England. 
There  was  no  more  Indian  warfare  in  that  region. 
The  Indians  of  the  Islands  and  the  Cape,  who  stayed  at 
home  during  Philip's  War,  though  he  was  their  over- 
lord, ever  after  lived  at  peace  with  their  white  neigh- 
bors, and  have  been  treated  not  unkindly  by  them. 
But  peace  has  been  more  fatal  to  them  than  war.  Not 
a  man  of  absolutely  jmre  Indian  lineage  remains 
among  them. 

The  scene  of  Indian  hostilities  was  now  transferred 
to  the  North,  and  the  people  who  suffered  lived  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  English  settlements,  like  the  men  of 
Haverhill. 

The  men  of  Haverhill  found  few  or  no  Indians  in 
the  territory  of  Pentucket.  They  took  alarm  at  the 
first  rumor  of  outbreak  and  bought  the  Indian  title 
of  those  who  had  or  claimed  the  right  to  sell  it,  with 
the  profe.ssed  assent  of  the  tribal  chieftain.  Their 
dealings  with  the  natives  were  certainly  very  slight, 
apparently  nothing.  They  were  poor  themselves  and 
hard-working,  but  they  were  contented  and  were 
steadily  progressing  when  King  Philip's  War  broke. 
Then,  though  not  themselves  immediately  involved 
in  its  horrors,  they  Ijcgan  to  feel  all  the  anxieties  of 
war.  KuuKjrs  came  thick  and  fast.  They  could  al- 
most see  the  flame  and  smoke  of  the  burning  villages 
at  night.     And  soon  their  turn  came,  too. 

Involved  as  these  unlucky  American  colonists  were 
in  the  dynastic  quarrels  of  Enro|)e,  they  were  obliged 
to  participate  in  a  horrible  warfare  at  the  caprice  of 
their  sovereigns. 

It  must  be  supposed  that  Ward  and  White  and 
Clement,  their  associates  and  their  children,  did  not 
consider  that  they  had  done  any  wrong  to  the  red 
men.  The  red  men  to  whom  the  forests  and  streams 
of  Pentucket  once  belonged  had  passed  away.  The 
survivors  had  sold  their  title.  Their  enjoyment  of 
these  thousands  ami  thousands  of  acres  had  been 
only  transitory,  for  a  little  hunting  and  a  little  fushing 
in  its  season,  and  the  rude  cultivation  of  a  few  acres 
near  the  month  of  Little  River. 

The  white  num,  on  the  other  hand,  was  making  the 
wilderness  bloom  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  In  the 
half-century  of  his  occupation  he  had  subdued  more 
acres  than  all  the  red  men  of  New  England  would 
skim  over,  with  their  clam  shell  hoes  and  skin-deep 
cultivation,  in  a  thousand  years.  He  hail  brought  in 
the  European  civilization  ;  he  was  attaining  content- 
ment and  abundance;  he  was  looking  on  to  gain  lux- 
ury and  refinement  indue  time.  Most  of  all  and  best 
of  all,  he  was  doing  Ciod's  ai)pointed  work.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  that. 

Who  were  these  Indians  again,  who  came  with  ter- 


rible war-whoop  and  painted  faces  and  unfathomable 
savagery'?  They  were  not  the  original  Pentuckets — 
most  of  them  had  never  seen  Pentucket  till  they  came 
to  plunder,  slay  and  scalp.  They  were  the  .Xbenakis 
of  the  East,  the  wild  Hurons  and  .\lgoncjuins  of  the 
distant  North,  who  traversed  great  wildernesses  to  at- 
tack a  i>eaceful  and  unoffending  people.  They  were 
not  Praying  Indians,  such  as  we  had  formerly  con- 
templated with  amused  and  undisguised  contempt. 
They  were  pagans,  heathen;  worse,  they  were  the 
creatures  of  Romanism,  the  puppets  of  the  hated 
Jesuit  priests.     They  were  idolaters. 

They  came  to  burn  the  cabin,  to  scalp  the  women, 
to  throw  red-hot  embers  into  the  mouths  of  babes. 
They  harried  the  settlements,  not  only  to  destroy 
property  and  make  life  insecure— they  made  life  a 
torment.  It  was  not  worth  having  at  such  a  price — 
of  perpetual  vigilance.  The  husband  went  forth  to 
the  field,  to  the  village,  to  the  town-meeting — what 
agony  to  the  wife,  living  on  the  edge  of  the  cleared 
lands,  when  he  did  not  return  at  sunset  1  And  to  the 
husband  and  father,  accidentally  and  imperatively 
delayed.  What  anxiety  I  how  slow  the  good  horse 
is !  As  he  climbs  the  last  hill,  shall  he  see  his  dwell- 
ing in  flames?  Shall  he  find  it  in  ashes,  wife  and  the 
little  ones  already  far  on  the  way  to  the  wilderness 
and  Canada  as  captives? 

Again,  the  Indian  fought  by  surprise,  approaching 
by  stealth  till  near  his  prey,  and  then  s|)ringing  u|ion 
it  with  leaiis  and  bounds  and  the  cries  of  the  beasts  of 
the  forest.  It  was  the  fashion  most  of  all  repulsive 
to  the  open,  straightforward,  bull-dog  nature  of  the 
Englishman,  though  after  a  generation  he  learned  to 
match  the  red  man  at  his  own  arts. 

And  now  what  wonder  that  the  frontiersman  came 
to  look  upon  his  Indian  foe  as  he  looked  upon  the 
noxious  creatures  of  the  forest — the  rattlesnake  whom 
he  crushed  beneath  his  heel,  the  wolf  for  whose  head 
he  ott'ered  bounties'?  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard,  of 
Northampton,  wrote  to  Governor  Dudley  in  1703: 
"  They  don't  appear  openly  in  ye  feeld  to  bid  us  bat- 
tle ;  they  use  those  cruelly  that  fall  into  their  hands; 
they  act  like  wolves  and  are  to  be  dealt  with  all  as 
wolves."  And  so  Mr.  Stoddard  proposed  that  the 
English  "  may  be  put  into  ye  way  to  hunt  ye  ludians 
with  dogs  as  they  doe  bears." 

There  was  nobody  in  that  day  to  jioint  out  the  gen- 
eral good  treatment  of  cajitives  by  the  savages — their 
scrupulous  respect  to  the  chastity  of  their  female 
prisoners.  In  truth,  their  clemency  and  their  fantas- 
tic humors  were  too  uncertain  to  make  the  position 
of  a  captive  with  them  altogether  jileasant.  Still,  a 
l>retty  good  brief  could  be  made  in  their  behalf  and 
from  their  jioint  of  view,  in  looking  over  their  trans- 
actions with  the  Haverhill  ])eople.  But  there  was 
nobody  then  certainly  who  could  be  invoked  "  to  put 
yourself  in  his  place."  Even  now,  one  needs  be  care- 
ful. As  the  historian  Palfrey,  who  had  made  a  pains-  ■ 
taking  study  of  the  Indian  character,  wrote  of  Father 
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Balle,  the  Jesuit  whom  "the  Bostoners"  slew  and 
scalped.  "  Men  of  this  century  not  in  danger  of  the 
tomahawk  which  his  zeal  lifted  again-st  the  wives  and 
children  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  can  all'ord  to  be  just 
to  his  good  qualities,  such  as  they  were,  and  to  be  sen- 
timental over  his  grave." 

We  shall  not  be  sentimental.  It  was  a  case  of  self- 
preservation.  One  party  or  the  other  had  to  go  to 
the  wall.  It  was  a  question  of  the  survival  of  the  fitt- 
est. It  would  ill-become  the  descendants  of  old 
Haverhill  to  doubt  that  in  this  case,  the  fittest  sur- 
vived. 

There  certainly  is  no  trace  of  resentment  towards 
the  French  Canadians,  a  hundred  of  whom  appar- 
ently came  here  in  arms  on  the  fateful  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  August,  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago. 
Their  descendant  is  in  Haverhill  to-day.  He  is  wel- 
come, and,  it  is  believed,  is  doing  good  and  is  being 
done  good  unto. 

But  the  people  from  1675  to  1730,  the  Hannah 
Dustons  and  Hannah  Bradleys  and  the  children  they 
bore  in  those  terrible  days  of  bloodshed,  captivity 
and  terror,  and  the  generations  who  listened  to  the 
night-mare  tales  of  Indian  atrocities,  became  deeply 
imbued  with  impressions  of  the  cruelty,  treachery  and 
worthlessness  of  the  Indian  character.  The  fifteen 
millions  of  people  descended  from  the  New  England 
pioneers,  have  carried  these  impressions  to  the  Pacific 
slope,  and  they  are  not  extinct  to-day.  The  Indian 
philanthropist  is  actuated,  no  doubt,  by  the  highest 
motives  of  humanity,  and,  in  the  immeasurable  supe- 
riority of.  our  race  and  civilization,  we  cannot  do  too 
much  to  save  the  fragments  of  the  people,  whom  we 
have  practically  dispossessed  of  the  continent.  But 
the  ordinary  American  is  ver}'  listless  about  the 
cause. 

The  door  through  which  Pastor  Rolfe  was  wound- 
ed, was  preserved  until  destroyed  by  fire,  nailed  up 
in  the  porch  of  the  First  Parish  meeting-house. 

The  indirect  influence  of  the  Indian  wars  upon  the 
morals  of  the  community  was  unfavorable.  All  war 
is  demoralizing.  The  presence  of  the  garrison  sol- 
diers was  not  propitious.  Danger,  an.xiety,  despera- 
tion, do  not  ordinarily  promote  temperance  or  self- 
restraint.  If  a  man  strikes  a  sturdy  blow  in  the  hour 
of  peril,  his  frailties  will  be  overlooked  for  a  while. 
And  what  is  overlooked  in  him,  is  apt  to  become 
chronic  in  the  community.  Haverhill  was  not  the 
same  order!}',  devout  society  in  the  eighteenth  as  it 
had  been  in  the  seventeenth,  century. 

Even  in  perilous  times  people  occasionally  smile, 
and  it  would  seem  that  grim-visaged  war  sometimes 
smoothed  his  wrinkled  front,  even  at  the  garrison- 
houses.  As  at  Jonathan  Marsh's  fort  on  Broadway, 
when  the  brave  sentinels  fired  till  their  ammunition 
was  about  gone,  at  a  supposed  Indian  discovered 
within  the  palisadoes,  and  found  in  the  morning- it 
was  only  an  old  maid's  petticoat,  hung  on  the  clothes' 
line  to  dry ! 


Or  at  Thomas  Duston's  garrison,  wluri  .losei)h 
Whittakcr  surprised  the  slate  of  Mary  Whiltaker's 
feelings  towards  himself  by  feigning  to  have  thrown 
his  person  in  despair  into  the  fortress  well.  Still 
more  pleasant  is  it  to  read  of  Thomas  Whittier,  a 
Friend,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  most  eminent  Friend 
in  the  world,  who  lived  near  the  garrison  house  of 
James  Sanders,  but  would  not  seek  .shelter  there  for 
himself  and  family  at  night-fall,  as  was  the  prevail- 
ing custom.  He  built  no  |)alisade  wall  about  his 
house,  he  never  carried  a  gun  with  him,  and  he  al- 
ways treated  the  Indians  kindly.  In  return,  they 
never  molested  him  or  his.  Thus  it  happened  that 
in  the  evening  when  the  family  gathered  about  the 
chimney  corners,  and  the  fitful  shadows  danced, 
guttural  whispers  were  heard  outside  the  rude  win- 
dows. Keen  eyes  shone  like  fireballs,  and  copper 
skins  glistened.  But  no  fear  was  ever  felt,  and  no 
harm  was  ever  done.  The  tradition  is  a  charming 
one ;  we  may  as  well  believe  it,  as  nobody  has  ever 
had  the  hardihood  to  denv  it  I 


CHAPTER    CLV. 

HA  VERII I LL  -  ( Continued). 

Witchcraft— Crime — War  ahottt  the  Cijmmons. 

It  has  been  said,  with  some  pride,  that  the  witch- 
craft delusion  of  1692  liad  no  currency  either  in 
Haverhill  or  Newbury.  But  among  the  "  Witchcraft 
Papers "  in  the  clerk's  office  of  Essex  County  is  a 
power  of  attorney  to  Stephen  Sewall  "  to  procure  us  a 
copy  of  the  act  in  favor  of  us  in  respect  of  our  reputa- 
tions and  estates  and  to  act  for  the  reception  of  what 
is  allowed  us,  and  to  transact  any  other  thing  refer- 
ring to  the  premises  on  our  behalf  that  may  be 
requisite  or  convenient."  This  paper  is  signed, 
among  numerous  others,  by  Joseph  Emerson,  in  be- 
half of  his  wife,  Martha  Emerson,  of  Haverhill.  The 
inference  would  naturally  be  that  Martha  Emerson 
had,  at  some  time,  been  implicated  in  those  unhapi)y 
proceedings.  Stephen  Sewall  was  clerk  of  the  court 
at  Salem  and  brother  of  Judge  Sewall,  who  sat  in  the 
trials  at  Salem,  and  afterwards  made  confession  in 
the  Old  South  Meeting-House.  As  to  Newbury, 
Cotton  Mather,  in  his  "Remarkable  Providences," 
gave  an  account  of  the  "troubles  preternatural"  in 
the  house  of  William  Morse,  of  Newbury,  Mass.,  in 
1679,  for  which  Mrs.  Morse,  in  1680,  was  sentenced 
to  be  hung,  though  she  was  never  executed.' 

If  no  witchcraft  prosecutions  originated  in  Haver- 
hill, it  could  not  boast  an  entire  immunity  from 

1  On  the  27th  of  September,  109-2,  John  Shepard,  of  Rowley,  was 
bound  over  to  Court  for  assisting;  to  convey  Blary  Green  of  HaverhiU,  a 
person  charped  witli  witrlicnifl,  out  of  Ipswich  jiiil. 
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criminals  and  crime.  Samuel  Sewall,  December  25, 
1U74,  entered  in  hi.-- all-containinjr  diary  that  "Sam- 
uel Guile,  of  Havarel,"  had  committed  at  -Vmesbury 
a.  capital  otTence  against  chastity.     September  25, 

1(501,  he  records:  "Elizabeth  ,  of  Havarill,  is 

tried  for  murdering  her  two  female  bastard  children. 
September  2(5. — She  is  brought  in  guilty  by  the  jury, 
Mr.  Crisp,  Foreman.  Mr.  Stoughton  \v,is  not  in 
Court  on  Friday  afternoon  when  the  trial  was,  and 
went  off  the  bench  on  Saturday." 

"Thursday,  June  8,  Elizabeth  Emerson,  of  Hava- 
rill, and  a  negro  woman  were  executed  (at  Boston), 
after  lecture,  for  murdering  their  inl'ant  children. 
Mr.  Cotton  Mather  preached  from  .Tol)  •'!•; :  14 ;  made 
a  very  good  sermon  to  a  very  great  auditory."  Eliza- 
beth Emerson  waa  that  unhappy  daughter  of  Michael 
Emerson  whom  he  beat  so  cruelly  in  1*574.  The 
town  recorder  entered  in  his  records  the  birth  of  her 
two  illegitimate  children,  May  8,  l(i91,  and  adds: 
"The  mother  lay  long  in  prison,  but  at  the  long  run, 
in  the  year  KitH,  as  I  take  it,  was  executed  at  Boston 
for  the  murthering  of  the  two  babes,  or  one  of  them." 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  action  formerly 
taken  to  secure  the  town's  undivided  lands  to  the 
original  pro|)rietors  and  their  heirs  and  assigns.  In 
170."),  on  motion  of  Ca|>tain  Samuel  Aver,  a  declara- 
tory motion  wiis  carried, — "That  before  any  vote  or 
act  pass  for  the  disposing  of  the  land  or  timber  in 
Haverhill,  it  may  be  known  who  by  law  have  right 
to  vote  in  the  affair."  A  committee  of  five  were 
cliosen  "to  run  lines  and  settle  bounds  between  indi- 
viduals and  the  Common  lands,"  and  "  the  moderator 
gave  notice  of  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
common  or  undivided  lands  in  Haverhill  for  April  2." 
April  2d,  "  at  a  meeting  of  the  Commoners,"  the  old 
conimittte  chosen  to  examine  the  claims  of  pereons 
to  these  lands  was  dismissed,  and  a  new  one  was 
chosen:  Captain  Samuel  Ayre,  .lohn  White,  Joseph 
Peaseley,  Sr.  And  this  committee  was  onlered  "to 
do  it  as  speedily  as  possible."  The  commoners  did 
not  meet  again  till  July  21,  1707,  when  nothing  was 
done  e-xcept  to  adjourn  to  September  2d.  A  commit- 
tee was  then  chosen  to  prosecute  all  trespassers  on 
the  common-lands,  and  the  town  clerk  was  em- 
powered, as  "clerk  of  the  Proprietors  in  Haverhill 
Commons,"  to  execute  a  power  of  attorney  for  the 
committee,  who  immediately  began  suits  against  sev- 
eral persons. 

In  the  spring  of  1709,  another  Commoner's  meeting 
wiis  held,  at  which  .lohn  White,  who  was  town  clerk, 
wiiH  also  chosen  "Projirictors  Clerk,"  and  it  was  voted 
to  hold  a  meeting  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April,  an- 
nually. It  appears,  from  the  record  of  this  meeting, 
that  at  a  former  meeting  the  committee  previously 
chosen  for  that  purpose  had  rc|)orted  the  names  of  all 
those  who  were  entitled  to  vote  ius  proprietors  of  coin- 
ni'in  land.  The  same  |ierson  being  clerk  for  the  town 
and  also  for  the  commoners,  the  record  of  their  meet- 
ings was  kei)t  in  the  town  book  of  records  until  .\pril 


13,  1713,  when  they  began  keeping  them  in  a  separate 
book  and  so  continued  until  they  ceased  to  meet  as 
such.  Having  now  organized  themselves  as  a  sep- 
arate body,  and  denying  the  right  of  a  town's  man  in 
the  Commons,  unless  he  also  represented  one  of  the 
original  proprietors,  by  purchase  or  descent ;  the  ab- 
surdity of  keeping  their  records  with  the  towns',  must 
speedily  have  become  ajiparent.  In  1711,  the  Com- 
moners "  voted  and  granted  that  the  cow  common 
may  be  fenced  in  from  the  Pond  Bridge,  and  so  by 
Ephraim  Guile's,  and  as  far  as  the  river  runs  by  Eph- 
raim  Roberts'  sawmill  and  so  to  Thos.  Duston's  " — 
that  is,  the  fence  followed  the  stream  from  the  outlet 
of  Lake  Kenoza  to  Dtiston's,  which  was  near  the  junc- 
tion of  Fishing  and  Little  Rivers.  The  Cow  Common 
continued  in  this  direction  to  "the  Lane  by  Jonathan 
Emerson's"  —  Winter  Street, —  But  the  Commoners 
were  not  to  be  allowed  their  claims  without  any  chal- 
lenge.    At  the  annual  town  meeting,  in  171!',  it  was 

voted  "  to  make  all   the  inhabitants   of  this  Town, 

I  ' 

I  proprietors  in  Common  lands  according  to  the  changes 
they  have  borne  in  the  town  in  the  time  of  the  war; '' 
and  a  committee  was  chosen  "  to  examine  wh  it  every 
man  paid  to  the  rates,  in  the  time  of  the  war  in  this 
town."  This  was  a  i)roper  form  for  the  non-com- 
moners to  test  the  question,  but  the  proposition  was 
never  carried  out.  In  .Tune,  1719,  "  Upwards  of 
twenty  of  the  inhabitants  and  Free-holders "  peti- 
tioned the  selectmen  to  call  a  town  meeting  "  to  pre- 
vent the  disposing  of  any  more  of  the  common-lands 
belonging  to  said  Town  by  a  few  men  contrary  to  a 
former  vote  of  said  Town  ;  "  and  also,  "  lo .  choose  a 
committee  to  prosecute  any  that  have  or  shall  en- 
croach upon  any  of  the  lands,  at  the  Town's  cost." 
The  selectmen  refusing  to  call  a  meeting,  a  warrant 
was  issued  by  "  Joseph  Woodbridge,  Justice  of  the 
Peace."  Nothing  was  done  at  the  meeting  so  called, 
except  to  di>niiss  all  committees  previously  chosen  by 
the  town,  and  to  choose  a  new  committee  to  prosecute 
encroachments  upon  the  common  lauds  of  the  town. 
From  this  it  appear.'!  that  the  non ■commoners  had  de- 
termined to  try  conclusions  with  the  commoners,  or 
those  who  claimed  to  own  the  common  lands.  This 
was  a  vote  of  war,  and  the  dispute  upon  the  subject 
waxed  warm.  The  commoners  were  refused  the  key 
of  the  meeting-house  to  hold  their  meetings  in,  and, 
after  organizing  at  its  door,  they  adjourned  to  the 
tavern  of  James  Pecker,  where  they  held  subseijnent 
meetings.  This  was  natural  enough.  It  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  the  voters  whom  they  proposed  to 
exclude  from  any  partici|)ation  in  the  coninion  lands, 
would  permit  them  to  hold  their  meeting  to  ellectu- 
ate  that  purpo.se  in  the  town's  building. 

.Vl  the  annual  meeting  in  1720,  the  town  uiiniii- 
niously  voted  to  make  the  following  proposal  to  the 
conunoners  :  "  That  the  inhabitants  or  non-common- 
ers so  callcil,  should  have  their  right  in  all  the  com- 
nmn  or  undivided  lauds  in  said  Haverhill,  lying  on 
the  west  side  of  the  wav  from  William  Johnson's  to 
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Joiialliaii  Clough's,  in  |>r()|i(irtiiiii  witli  Iho  cdiiiinoiu'rs 
aoroiiliiii;  to  tho  rates  ami  taxes  they  have  borne  from 
the  year  ItiiH,  to  the  year  1714. 

"  Nathan  Webster  \va.s  ehosen  to  prefer  this  reciiiest 
to  the  eommonere  or  proprietors  of  the  common  hind 
in  Haverhill." 

This  was  clearly  a  weakening  on  the  part  of  the 
non-eomnionerj  ;  it  seems  like  a  recognition  of  the 
claim  of  the  commoners  to  jirefer  such  a  request  to 
them.  And  accordingly,  at  an  adjourned  meeting 
May  20,  "  the  commoners'  answer  to  the  town's  propo- 
sal W!is  brought  into  the  town  meeting  and  read  ;  and 
the  commoners  therein  signify  to  the  town  that  they 
can't  see  reason  to  grant  their  proposals  at  present.'' 
The  non-commoners  now  made  an  elfort  to  recover 
their  lost  ground.  The  first  vote  at  the  ne.xt  town 
meeting  was  "  to  sell  some  common-land  to  pay  the 
town's  debt  or  charges."  The  second  was:  "  voted  and 
granted  that  that  tract  of  land  lying  beyond  Hoghill 
Mill,  that  lyeth  within  our  Township  not  intruding 
on  the  fourth  division  land,  shall  be  laid  out  to  those 
men  that  have  been  out  in  long  marches  in  the  time  of 
the  war,  and  to  others  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town 
that  will  make  speedy  settlement  on  the  same."  A 
committee  of  five  was  chosen  to  lay  it  out  forthwith,  in 
fifty  acre  lots.  At  a  meeting  in  July,  Samuel  Hasel- 
tine  was  granted  a  piece  of  common-land  for  work 
done  in  "enhirging  the  galleries  of  the  meeting- 
house." Various  other  grants  and  sales  of  common- 
lands  were  made  at  the  same  meeting.  Probably 
they  considered  that  the  commoners  had  rejected  the 
olive  branch  held  out  by  themselves  ;  and  were  pre- 
pared now  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance. 
At  the  next  meeting  they  voted  "  to  defend  the  land 
that  they  have  sold  or  shall  sell  "  ;  also  to  "  bear  all 
the  charges  that  any  man  or  men  shall  be  put  to,  to 
defend  the  land  that  he  hath  bought  or  shall  buy  of 
the  town,  by  any  suits  in  law  until  the  title  of  said 
land  shall  be  tried  out."  At  an  adjourned  meeting 
December  11,  another  great  step  was  taken  about 
common  lands  :  "  Voted  and  granted  that  the  com- 
mon-land in  Haverhill,  except  the  cow-common  and 
the  land  beyond  Hoghill  Mill,  shall  be  laid  out  into 
rate  lots,  according  to  the  charges  or  rates  that  every 
persons  in  this  town  has  paid  from  the  year  lfi92  to 
1712,  except  those  persons  that  removed  out  of  the 
town  in  the  time  of  the  war  ;  and  excepting  some  land 
to  make  good  old  grants,  if  any  do  appear  to  be  justly 
due  from  the  town.'' 

"Voted  and  granted  that  every  five  pounds  that  has 
been  paid  in  public  charges  of  rates  in  this  town  by 
any  person  within  the  time  above  mentioned  shall 
draw  one  acre  of  land  in  the  rate  lots  ;  and  so  propor- 
tionally according  to  what  sum  tliey  have  paid  within 
the  time  above  prefixed.  A  committee  was  chosen  to 
take  an  account  of  the  rates  paid  during  the  year 
specified,  and  also  to  lay  out  the  land  according  to  the 
above  votes." 

Of  course,  these  proceedings  lead  to  the  inference 


that  the  iiroprietors  und  tlieir  representatives,  who 
now  called  themselves  the  commoners,  liad  entirely  lost 
control  of  the  town-meetings.  Tho  new-comers  now 
outvoted  them.  The  non-commoners  had  begun  by 
granting  lands  to  the  soldiers,  next  to  actual  settlers. 
They  now  proposed  to  divide  the  remaining  lands 
among  the  rate  or  tax-payers  during  the  Indian 
troubles,  proportionately  to  the  tax  paid,  with  an 
exception  wliich  shows  that  there  were  some  persons 
who  were  faint-hearted  during  the  war,  and  moved 
out  of  town. 

In  the  mean  time  the  commoners  were  going  for- 
ward, as  if  assured  of  their  rights.  At  their  meeting 
January  2,  1721,  Samuel  White  and  William  White, 
eldest  sons  of  .John  White,  were  granted  i>ermission 
to  set  up  a  grist-mill  and  a  fulling-mill  on  Sawmill 
River.  They  desired  to  remove  their  mill  from  Mill 
Brook  to  the  river,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  water 
during  a  part  of  the  year  at  Mill  Brook.  This  defect 
of  Mill  Brook  was  in  part  remedied  at  least  when  an 
outlet  was  made  from  Hound  Pond  into  Plug  Pond, 
thus  increasing  the  water  available  for  the  brook,  its 
outlet.  And  at  the  same  meeting  a  fifth  division  ot 
laud  was  ordered,  to  include  all  the  undivided  lands 
in  the  town,  except  the  cow-common. 

At  a  meeting  in  February  the  "island  or  islands 
just  above  Spicket  Falls"  were  sold  to  -\.saand  Rich- 
ard Swan  for  two  pounds  ten  shillings. 

At  a  meeting  in  .June  the  following  petition  was 
presented,  which  is  of  importance  historically  : 

"  Haverhill,  June  2G,  1721. 
"To  j'e  conininners  or  proprietors  of  ye  coinmuii  lauds  in  Haverhill, 
ye  petition  of  El)euezer  Eastman,  of  ye  sd  Town,  luiiubly  slieweth  yt  for 
.IS  much  Hs  Trading  by  sea  is  one  way  whereby  I  expect  to  gett  my 
living  and  furnish  out  my  good  neighbors  with  many  sucli  nessisarys  of 
life  as  are  most  convenient,  and  ye  luconragmeut  of  shipping  being  of 
very  great  consequence  and  a  great  interest  to  tliis  town  ;i3  well  as  my 
own,  I  would  humbly  request  yt  I  may  have  liberty  to  erect  a  wharf! 
Bome  what  above  J'o  house  wliero  I  now  dwell,  yt  soe  navigation  may  be 
promoted,  and  yt  Tliereby  ye  whole  town  of  Haverhill  as  well  as  myself 
may  receive  an  aunuall  Income  Thereby,  and  you  infinitely  oblidge  your 
hund^le  petitioner. 

"  Kbenezkr  E.kst.man." 

This  is  doubtless  the  first  proposition  to  build  a 
wharf  in  Haverhill ;  and,  indeed,  U  said  to  contain 
the  first  reference  to  commerce,  or  "  trading  by  sea." 
It  is  believed  Eastman  was  the  first  who  made  a 
business  of  trading  on  the  river.  When  Mr.  Knife's 
successor  was  ordained.  Deacon  White  brought  the 
wine  and  sugar  on  horseback  from  Boston.  The 
lime  for  plastering  the  parsonage-house,  in  1719,  was 
hauled  from  Newbury  by  oxen,  and  the  town  clerk 
went  to  Ipswich  on  horseback  to  get  nails  for  the 
building  of  the  watch-house.  We  know  that  .Simon 
Wainwright  had  traded  in  town  before  1708,  and  he 
probably  kept  some  nails,  sugar  and  wine;  but  for 
great  enterprises  like  those  to  which  we  have  just 
referred,  it  is  evident  that  special  expeditions  were 
thought  advisable.  And  taking  all  these  things  into 
consideration,  with  the  silence  of  the  records,  it 
seems  altogether   probable  that   hitherto   there  hid 
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been  but  little,  and  no  regular,  use  of  the  river  in  a 
commercial  way. 

The  lots  in  the  fifth  divi-sion  of  land  were  drawn 
November  20,  1721.  The  list  is  of  great  importance, 
as  showing  once  more  the  original  proprietors  or 
their  representatives.    It  is  as  follows : 

27.  .Iiio.  Dow,   ])urcliH(4od  from 

Mr.  Collin'B  Kiglit. 
2S.  peter  Ayer. 

29.  Richard  Siligletoty. 

30.  .Ino.  Ayer. 

31.  .Too.  Hutchiiis. 

32.  W™  Simons,  on  tlio  right  of 
Jno.  Davis. 

a3.  Rob.  Swan. 

34.  Jno.  Chenary. 

35.  proprietors. 

36.  Richd.  Littleliale. 

37.  Tho.  Eatton. 

38.  To  Nath"  Ayor,  on  his  fntlier 
■  John  Ayor's  right. 

39.  Edward  Clark. 
■W.  Dan"  Lad. 

41.  James  Davis,  Sen. 

42.  James  fisk. 

43.  Georg  Corliss. 

44.  Jolm  Eatton. 
4,'>.  liartholl  Ileatli. 

40.  TlieophilasSatcliesell. 

47.  proprietors. 

48.  liow  Slierratt. 

49.  Abraham  Tyler. 

50.  To  James  Presse's  Right.'* 


Juo. 


"  The  first  lot  to  Juo.  Ayor. 

2.  Mr.  Clemens'  Executors. 

3.  Mr.  Joseph  Jewitt. 

4.  Jno.  Page. 

6.  Tlionias  Davis. 
f>.  .Tno.  Williams,  sen. 

7.  Robert  Ayer. 

5.  James  Davis,  jnn. 
9.  Tho.  Whittier. 

10.  Jolin  Juh  risen. 

11.  Thomas  .Sleeper. 

12.  Uenry  palmer. 

13.  Willm.  HoMrig. 

14.  Steplien  Kent. 

15.  Proprietors. 

16.  Sam"  Ouilo. 

17.  To  Rob<  Clement    or 
Clement  right. 

18.  Georg.  Brown. 

19.  Matthais  Button. 

20.  Dan"  Ilendrick. 

21.  proprietors. 

22.  Otiadtah  Ayer,  on  his  father 
Jno.  ,\yer's  riglit. 

23.  VVm.  White. 

24.  Tho.  LInforth. 

25.  Mr.  Jno.  Ward. 
20.  Joseph  Peasly. 

All  these  names,  except  seven,  are  to  be  found  on 
the  town  records  within  three  years  from  the  date  of 
the  Indian  deed,  and  before  the  town  was  incorpo- 
rated. Those  names  are  .lewitt,  Whittier,  Johnson, 
Sleeper,  Linforth,  Eatton  and  Pressey ;  and  almost 
all  of  these  seven  were  hero  early.  The  proprietors, 
in  the  view  of  these  people,  were,  as  has  been  said 
before,  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  the  oriirinal  proprie- 
tors. Thus,  Mr.  Ward  was  rejjresented  by  the  heirs 
who  took  under  his  will ;  William  White,  Joseph 
Peasley  and  others  by  their  heirs,  children  and 
grandchildren;  .John  Dow  had  bought  Tristram  Cof- 
fin's right,  and  so  on.  The  i)urchasers  or  grantees 
of  specific  lands  were  only  entitled  to  those  par- 
ticular tracts;  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  undi- 
vided lands.  "  The  inhabitants  of  Pentucket,"  as  j 
intended  in  the  original  deed,  were  the  members 
of  the  original  company,  or  those  shortly  after  ad- 
mitted with  their  free  consent,  and  by  their  undoubted 
act  and  volition,  to  the  association.  On  the  other 
hand,  ihe  non-commoners,  so-called,  being  those 
whom  the  proprietors  excluded  from  their  associa- 
tion, claimed  that  the  lands  hail  been  granted  to  the 
inhaliitant.s  of  Pentucket  lliat  then  were,  or  at  any 
time  should  be.  The  lands  might  all  have  been 
granted  at  once;  if  any  remained  undivided,  then 
every  inhabitant  had  a  right  to  vote  in  their  disposi- 
tion. It  must  be  rememberetl  that  proceedings  had 
formerly  been  taken  to  ascertain  titles:  as  when, 
March  4,  KiliT-fiS,  Captain  yaltonstall,  Henry  Palmer 
and  ( ieorge  lirowne  were  appointed  a  committee  "  to 


whom  the  inhabitants  shall  make  known  their  title 
every  Sacond-day  in  the  week  in  this  month  of 
March,  u])on  forfeiture  of  two  shillings  per  man; 
and  the  fines  shall  pay  the  said  committee  for  their 
time  and  the  remainder  to  the  town,"  The  long- 
headed pioneers  were  laying  the  foundation  for  these 
subsequent  proceedings  of  the  proprietors. 

Having  no  longer  Indian  wars,  the  people  bad  more 
leisure  for  domestic  contention,  and  the  proprietor- 
ship of  the  common  lands  was  the  occasion  of  long 
and  angry  controversy. 

It  would  appear  that  the  town-books,  or  some  ot 
them,  were  borrowed  and  retained  without  right  and 
explanation  during  the  progress  of  this  affair.  They 
were,  doubtless,  thumbed  a  good  deal,  and,  perhaps, 
injured,  during  these  private  searches.  At  the  annual 
meeting  in  1721  it  was  voted  "that  there  shall  be  a 
committee  chosen  to  prefer  a  petition  to  the  General 
Court  for  redress,  in  behalf  of  the  damage  that  the 
town  sustained  by  the  town-books  being  part  of  them 
cut  and  torn  out."  This  was  ))robably  a  minatory 
move — or  what  in  modern  slang  is  called  sometimes 
bluff — and  was  not  expected  to  lead  to  any  action.  It 
quite  certainly  did  not. 

The  pro|)rictors  appear  to  have  been  consistent  in 
their  action.  They  doubtless  believed  themselves  in 
the  right,  legally,  and  i)erhaps  morally,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  dispose  of  the  common  lands  accordingly. 
The  new  comers,  although  growing  more  numer- 
ous, had  less  wealth  and  influence,  proportionally. 
Some  of  the  proprietary  families  were  growing  wealthy 
for  the  times. 

The  following  incident,  related  by  Mirick,  exhibits 
the  acrimonious  state  of  feeling :  "The  Commoners 
had  fenced  a  certain  part  of  the  ox-common  with  split 
rails.  This  was  very  much  disliked  by  the  non- 
commoners  living  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  and 
they  determined  to  be  revenged.  They  soon  concocted 
a  plot,  and  a  small  jiarty  assembled  near  Flaggy 
Meadow  on  the  night  ajjpointed  to  execute  it,  carried 
the  rails  into  large  piles  and  set  them  on  fire.  The 
loss  of  the  rails  was  but  trifling  when  compared  with 
the  other  damage  done  by  the  lire.  The  earth  was 
dry,  anil  it  ran  through  the  woods,  and  continued  to 
burn  for  many  days.'' 

The  largest  and  most  valuable  of  the  remaining 
tracts  of  land  undivided  was  that  laid  out  in  IGtiu  as 
a  cow  common.  A  part  of  it  had  been  fenced  off,  and 
its  propiirtions  had  been  much  curtailed,  but  it  was 
still  a  larcc  and  valuable  tract  of  land.  According  to 
the  vote  of  March  7,  KiOo,  all  the  land  u-il/iiii  the 
following  bounds  was  forever  to  be  a  cow-common  : 
"Within  the  bounds  of  Fishing  River;  and  from 
thence  to  a  brook  that  goeth  to  the  hither  north 
meadow;  and  from  thence  as  the  cart  path  goeth,  to 
the  meadow  of  Bartholomew  Heath,  which  was  for- 
merly (ieorge  Corliss's  meadow  ;  and  from  thence  to 
the  East  Meadow  river,  and  .so  within  the  bounds  of 
the  east  meadow  river  down  to  the  Great  River."     It 
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appears  from  the  vote  already  given  about  fencing  a 
part  of  the  cow-coinmon,  tliat  it  originally  extended 
on  the  west  substanlially  to  the  present  crossing  of 
Little  Kivi'r  by  the  Winlir  Street  bridge  ;  then  sweep- 
ing round  to  the  north  ;ind  oast  to  East  Meadow  River, 
ami  then  south  to  tlie  Morriniac,  encircling  the  village 
and  the  planting  lands.  The  proprietors  had  discussed 
the  proposition  to  lay  out  the  remainder  into  lots  and 
dispose  of  them. 

Five  town-meetings  were  held  about  1723,  to  con- 
sider the  inhabitants'  claim  to  these  lands,  without  a 
vote  being  reached.  The  marginal  reference  to  one 
of  them  says  that  it  was  "  precious  time  spent  for 
naught."  The  feeling  was  becoming  very  bitter. 
September  2,  1723,  the  town  chose  a  committee  to 
confer  with  the  commoners,  "  in  order  to  make  some 
agreement  about  common  lands  in  Haverhill,"  and 
the  meeting  adjourned,  to  hear  their  report. 

The  town  committee  asked  for  "  a  proposition,  in 
order  to  make  peace."  At  the  adjourned  meeting  the 
committee  reported  that  no  reply  had  been  received 
from  the  commoners,  and  another  adjournment  was 
had.  At  the  ne.xt  meeting  it  was  reported  that  the 
town's  overture  had  been  propounded  to  the  common- 
ers at  one  of  their  meetings,  and  was  "  met  with  si- 
lence and  nothing  more."  But  December  5,  1723, 
several  of  the  proprietors  petitioned  for  a  proprietor's 
meeting,  as  follows  : 

"  To  Jno.  White,  Etqr :  propria ti-r' 8  cinrX\  r/refting : 

"  Wtiercas  there  are  sevorall  r^rsons  in  ye  town  of  Haverhill  of  long 
A  ancient  standing  in  ye  Town,  who,  liy  reason  yt  they  have  little  or  no 
Right  in  ye  Common  lands,  either  by  Themselves  or  claiming  under 
Their  Ancestors,  are  very  uneasy  att  ye  division  and  dispusiill  of  said 
lauds  to  and  among  ye  proprietors  and  reall  owners  of  itt.  Therefore 
wee,  ye  subscrilters,  proprietors,  Taking  into  Consideration  ye  damage  of 
Contention,  and  yt  peace  may  be  made,  we  request  yt  There  may  bee  a 
meeting  of  ye  proprietors  to  hae  att  ye  meeting-huuse  in  Haverhill,  on 
Monday,  ye  sixth  day  of  .January  next  euf^uing,  att  ten  of  ye  deck  in 
ye  forenoon,  for  Reason  following  :  first,  yt  if  ye  proprietors  see  cause 
They  cliuse  a  cc»mittee  to  debate  ye  m.atter  with  such  persons  who  have 
been  of  long  A  ancient  standing  iu  ye  Town,  Though  They  have  little 
or  noe  right  To  any  Comon  lauds,  either  by  Themselves  or  Ancestors  & 
To  see  npon  what  Conditionssuch  persons  will  be  satisfied  •&  To  make  re- 
port to  ye  proprietors  soe  yt  they  may  Give  them  some  lands  if  Thoy  see 
cause. 

"  Secondly,  yt  They  chnse  a  Comitte©  To  debate  with  such  persons 
whri  lay  claim  to  Rights  not  yett  allowed  To  see  what  will  satisfie  Them 
A  make  reiwjrt  Thereof  to  ye  proprietor*  yt  8oe  They  may  act  upon  itt  if 
They  see  Cause." 

The  meeting  was  held  accordingly,  and  Deacon 
James  Ayer,  Nathaniel  Pea.sly  and  Kichard  Hazzen 
were  chosen  a  committee  to  meet  the  non-proprietors 
and  ascertain  what  would  satisfy  them. 

The  petitioners  did  not  propose  that  the  pro- 
prietors should  surrender  a  jot  of  their  legal 
claims ;  but  they  were  a  minority  in  the  town 
and  their  position  was  doubtless  a  very  uncom- 
fortable one.  Their  scheme,  as  will  be  observed,  was 
to  make  friends  by  granting  lands  to  a  considerable 
number  of  individuals,  and  thus  bring  them  over  to 
their  own  party,  expecting  to  secure  their  influence 
and  support  when  they  had  got  such  concessions  for 
themselves  as  they  desired.     Possibly  there  was  also 


some  real  sympathy  for  ancient  settlers  who  yet  had 
no  legal  rights  in  common  lands. 

Of  the  committee  appointed,  James  Ayer  represent- 
ed the  large  family  of  that  name,  who,  as  we  know, 
were  very  early  in  the  town.  Nathaniel  Peasly  was 
grandson  of  Joseph  the  first,  and  son  of  Josci>h  the 
second.  He  was  lor  many  years  an  important  and 
influential  citizen.  Richard  Hazzen  was  a  leading 
land  surveyor,  a  man  of  determined  character,  and  for 
a  long  time  was  active  in  the  land  troubles  of  the 
town. 

This  committee  met  the  non-projirictors  at  the  tav- 
ern of  Cornet  .Tames  Pecker  on  the  28th  of  January, 
and  February  5Lh  reported  to  the  proprietors  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  result  of  their  "  debate :  "  "  Jno.  Sanders 
did  declare  and  say  yt  as  to  ye  comons  They  were  in 
ye  hands  of  ye  law  &  yt  hee  was  easy  with  ye  deter- 
mination of  ye  Law;  fbr  if  ye  town  lost,  his  right  with 
ye  comons  would  be  as  good  as  now."  That  is  to  say» 
Sanders,  having  no  benefit  now  of  the  commons,  could 
not  be  worse  off  in  any  case,  and  for  his  part,  was 
willing  to  abide  the  result  of  the  litigation. 

"  .Joshua  Swan  would  not  bee  easy  unless  they 
would  grant  him  15  acres  between  Sam'l  Davis  &  Job 
Clements." 

"Matthew  Harrimau,  Jun'r,  declared  yt  hee  would 
be  uneasy  unless  all  ye  fences  erected  on  ye  cow  com- 
on were  demolished  and  itt  lay  according  to  ye  vote 
of  ye  ancient  fathers  &  ye  proprietors'  records. 
Burnt." 

"  William  Johnson  would  not  be  easy  unless  They 
would  fling  up  ye  cow  comon." 

"All  those  above  accounted  are  unreasonable  in 
their  demands  &  soe  (we)  acted  nothing  upon  it." 

"All  ye  other  persons  under  written  to  ye  number 
of  about  39  persons.  Though  They  had  noe  material 
objection  against  ye  division  of  ye  Comons,  yett  since 
They  had  bore  charges,  lost  friends  by, ye  Indians, 
&c.,  did  desire  some  particul.ar  pieces  of  land  upon  ye 
proprietors'  grant  of  which  They  would  bee  easy  &  for 
ye  future  rest  contented  &  proceeded  to  request  as 
followeth  (viz),"  These  individuals  asked,  some  the 
grant  of  common  rights,  but  the  larger  number  speci- 
fied pieces  of  land  in  severa'ty,  from  two  to  twenty 
acres  in  extent. 

Upon  the  reading  of  the  report  of  the  committee, 
the  proprietors  "  voted  yt  ye  several  parcells  of  land 
petitioned  for  or  desired  by  ye  several  persons  according 
To  ye  return  of  ye  sd  committee,  Bee  hereby  granted 
To  them  on  This  condition  yt  They  rest  satisfied  & 
contented  with  ye  division  of  ye  Comon  land  accord- 
ing to  ye  proprietors'  order,  &  yt  for  ye  future  They 
appeare  In  all  Town  meetings  unless  hindered  by  ex- 
traordinary Casualty  &  doe  oppose  By  voate  &  argu- 
ment all  such  |>ersons  and  voates  as  any  way  disturbe 
or  hinder  ye  jtroprietors  in  Their  peaceable  Injoy- 
menls  of  Their  lands  divided  or  undivided  &  yt  they 
Indeavor  to  hinder  any  farther  process  in  law  about 
ye  same  &  farther  peace  &  unitie  again  as  far  as  may 
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be  &  yt  They  Assighn  (Sign)  Artickles  agreeable 
to  this  voate  betwixt  themselves  &  the  committee 
which  shall  be  appointed  for  ye  purpose,  before  ye 
said  land  Hee  laid  out  To  them.  And  yt  ye  partic- 
ular persons  To  whom  ye  land  is  granted  shall  pay  ye 
Committee  yt  have  been  allrcady  Impowered  about 
having  ye  proposalls  of  several!  persons  for  land  to  be 
Given  them  &  also  What  further  charge  ye  Committee 
may  be  att  about  ye  same,  for  ye  laying  of  itt  out  & 
for  recording  ye  same.  This  was  voated  &  granted  By 
a  full  voate." 

A  committee  was  tlien  chosen  to  draw  up  the  pro- 
posed articles,  and  on  the  persons  with  whom  the 
committee  should  agree  according  to  the  above  vote 
signing  them,  the  committee  were  to  lay  them  out  the 
lands  they  asked  for. 

This  was  a  close  bargain,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  molality  of  it,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy. 
The  proprietors  had  received  a  large  accession  of 
strength,  and  there  was  quiet  for  awhile.  Hut  the  dis- 
turbance broke  out  afresh  when  the  projirieloi-s  actu- 
ally decided  to  divide  the  cow-common  into  lots  and 
lay  out  highways  through  it.  In  the  warrant  for  the 
annual  town-meeting  for  JIarch  2,  1725,  are  the  fol- 
lowing articles:  "  2.  And  to  see  whether  ye  town  will 
chuse  a  Committee  to  draw  money  out  of  ye  Town 
Treasury  to  seport  one  or  more  of  ye  Comoners  to 
take  a  method  in  law  to  recover  their  Rights  from  ye 
Incroachments  of  ye  Comoners.  That  it  may  yt  lie 
in  Comon  as  by  ye  Cow  Comon  grant  made  in  March, 
1664-65.  3.  And  to  chuse  a  Comittee  to  prefer  a 
petition  to  ye  General  Assembly  to  acquaint  ye  Hon- 
orable House  with  ye  irregular  method  of  ye  Com- 
oners in  their  last  actions  abougbt  ye  Cow-Comon, 
and  to  see  what  ye  towne  may  think  i)roper  on  yt  ac- 
count and  to  doe  it  on  ye  Town's  Cost." 

Upon  the  town-meeting  day  referred  to,  the  pro- 
prietors, doubtless  finding  themselves  in  a  minority, 
withdrew,  organized  a  separate  meeting  and  chose  a 
separate  set  of  town  olticers.  Captain  Joshua  Bay- 
ley  was  moderator  of  the  party  remaining  at  tlie 
meeting-house  ;  Captain  John  Wliile  of  the  seceders. 
The  former  body  chose  Ensign  Thomas  Whittier, 
John  Sanders  and  Anthony  Colby  a  committee  under 
the  second  article  of  the  warrant,  and  the  same  per- 
sons, wiih  the  selectmen,  who  were  Captain  Joshua 
Bayley,  James  Sanders  and  Christopher  liarllett,  a 
committee  under  the  third  articb'  to  petition  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  ne.xt  meeting  of  llie  Mon-])roprietors  was  held 
April  8th,  u[)on  a  warrant  signed  by  Benjamin  Stevens, 
"  one  of  his  maje.stie's  justices  of  ye  County  of  E^sex," 
in  answer  to  a  petition  to  him  "signed  by  ni<ire  than 
fitty  hands."  The  proposition  was,  "To  see  whether 
the  Town  will  Impowcr  ye  Selectmen  of  Haverhill, 
or  chuse  a  Uomittee  to  |)rosecut  on  ye  town's  cost,  to 
final  issue  any  of  ye  faction  that  are  Indevoring  to 
disturb  and  dis<iuiet  ye  Town  Clark  in  liis  peacable 
Improvement  of  ye  town  Books  I  .  .  .  And  to  prose- 


cut  any  persons  yt  by  color  of  their  Election  in  ye 
meeting,  where  Capt.  White  pretended  to  be  modera- 
tor yt  shall  presume  to  act  a.s  such  ollicer."  Upon  the 
first  article,  Captain  Joshua  Bayley,  James  Sanders, 
Thomas  Haines,  Daniel  Bodwell  and  Christopher 
Bartlett  were  chosen  acommittee  to  prosecute  "any  of 
yt  faction."  It  was  then  declared  by  an  unanimous 
vote  that  the  officers  chosen  at  the  preceding  meeting, 
naming  ihcm,  should  be  supported  through  any  dirti- 
culty  that  might  arise  in  e.vecuting  their  res|)ective 
duties;  that  "  ye  small  party  where  Capt.  White  pre- 
tended to  be  a  moderator  on  March  2,  1724-25,  was 
not  according  to  the  town's  will,  nor  according  to  ye  . 
consent  and  former  practice  of  our  Town  ;"  that  "  The 
Town  doe  declare  against  Mr.  Richard  Hazzen,  .Jr., 
his  being  town  clerk  ;"  and  "that  the  .selectmen  should 
l>rosecufe  to  final  issue  any  person  or  persons  that,  by 
color  of  his  Election  in  the  meeting  aforesaid,'"  should 
presume  to  act  as  such  officer.  The  meeting  then  ad 
journed  for  two  weeks,  at  which  time  "some discourse 
passed,"  but  no  vote  was  taken.  There  were  meetings 
twice  afterwards,  adjourning  on  both  occasions  with- 
out doing  any  business — the  last  being  held  June  21st, 
after  action  was  taken  under  the  following  direction. 
The  non-proprietors  apjiealing  to  the  General 
Court,  it  adopted  the  following  order  June  4,  1725: 

"  Wliereae,  at  ttie  anniversary  of  tlie  town-meeting  in  tlie  town  of 
iliiverhill  iu  flittrcli  lust,  tliere  Uaiipeni-d  to  be  two  conleuiling  parties 
wlio  assembled  at  tlie  nicetiug'lionse,  anil  did  there  and  tlien  choose  two 
sets  of  town  officers,  whereliy  great  dillicnlties  arose  in  the  said  town, 
and  considerable  exiiense  occasioned  in  the  law  ;  and  it  is  feared  Ihrft  no 
good  government  can  be  snpiiorteil  unless  some  speedy  care  can  l»e  taken 
to  prevent  these  disorders.  For  preventing  whereof,  ami  to  pnt  an  end 
to  said  strife,  it  is  onlered  by  this  General  Ctuirt  that  .losliua  Swan  autl 
Nathaniel  Peasley,  constables  for  the  town  in  1724,  be  and  are  hereby 
required  to  warn  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  to  assenrble  at 
the  nieeting-liouse  in  llaverbill  on  the  ninth  of  Jnne  at  ten  o'clock 
.V.M.,  and  then  and  thera  to  choo4je  all  the  town  ottlcere  which  the  lavv 
reipiires  to  be  chosen  in  the  month  of  Marcli  annnally  ;  and  thai  Itichard 
Kent,  Esip,  he  desired  to  be  piescnt  at  the  saiil  meeting  ;  and  lie  is  em- 
|M)\vered  to  mtHlenite  the  affairs,  and  no  other  person  t>e  allowed  to  vole 
bnt  snch  as  are  lawfnlly  ijualitled  ;  anil  Ihal  the  proceedings  of  both  par- 
ties at  the  aforesjud  meeting  of  JIarch  *Jil  aru  declared  null  and  void, 
and  the  charge  to  be  borne  as  this  Tonrt  shall  order." 

A  meeting  was  accordingly  lu'lil  June  i'th,  over 
which  Richard  Kent,  Esq.,  of  Newbury,  ]iresided  as 
moderator.  In  the  morning  there  was  some  debate, 
but  no  vote  was  taken.  At  the  adjourned  meeting  in 
the  afternoon  the  moderator  directed  votes  to  be 
brought  in  for  a  town  clerk.  Few  were  thrown,  how- 
ever, and  the  inoiler^itor  did  not  declare  that  anybcidy 
was  cho>en,  but  aiijourneil  the  meeting  to  June  23d. 

The  General  Court,  upon  report  of  this  impotent 
conclusion,  passed  the  following  resolves  June  15, 
1725: 

'  ^ lifJiolr^it,  tlint  \vlieri>»8  by  (^>ociul  uixlvr  of  this  court,  the  loun  ot 
llitvfrliill  wtvt  KWHtiDblfd  on  lite  'Mh  iitxt.  f»r  tlu>  clioict*  of  tuwn  ufDccr^, 
mill  iiu  uthi-r  iliuii  u  town  clerk  wiu  clK>fH'ii,  iilthuugli  do  v,n»  not  dp- 
cinrt'*)  by  the  iiiuOenitnr,  iiiul  sitid  MH't'tini;  li:iviii>;  Wfti  mljoiirtu'il,  tiot- 
willmtHiHiiiiK  tilt'  utlior  town  ufflcen*  wi-ro  tc»  be  cln«t«n  tbe  miiho  tiny, 

" lir^nlreil,  till)!  Jtilin  Kittiui  bi'  nml  Im  bt-ri'by  dt'tlnrctl  Tuwn  Cli-rk  for 
Ilavrrbilt,  iicrunlint;  U>(he  cboKv  ninth'  the  ninth  uf  Jnne,  ixt*  ufuri'MiiO,' 
Hnil  ihiit  the  fix'ehuhU'rt*  (Ac.)  neseinble  nt  thi*  nioeting-honso  in  IlHver- 
Itill,  nccunling  tu  the  ailjuiirmueut,  and  thnt  they  iheu  and  thero  chuose 
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all  other  town  offlrci-s,  itml  lliiit  Iticliitnl  Kent,  Esq,,  hei-oliy  ileclured 
uioderutor  of  tlie  iiii't'tit));,  l>e  ilirecleil  to  lultiniiister  tlio  oath  by  )iiw  iiii- 
poinlml  to  John  l-Iitton  unil  thi>  other  oftlcereto  Im  cliobeu,  any  law,  UNtge 
or  cnstoni  to  the  conlniry  not\vith«tninltng." 

The  actiiiii,  as  well  as  tlio  language,  of  the  General 
Court  would  now  be  rcganlcil  as  arbitrary,  and  in 
violation  of  well-settled  custom.  In  modern  times 
such  questions  are  relegated  to  the  courts  of  law.  The 
General  Court  treated  the  disturbance  at  Haverhill 
in  the  fashion  in  which  the  general  political  commit- 
tee of  the  leading  party  in  our  chief  town  in  Massa- 
chusetts now  conducts  its  aH'airs.  If  a  ward  caucus 
breaks  up  in  confusion,  or  splits  into  separating  fac- 
tions, a  member  of  the  General  Committee  is  sent  to 
hold  another  caucus,  and  decide  questions  peremp- 
torily, and  a  squad  of  policemen  is  secured  to  support 
his  decisions.  However,  the  action  of  the  General 
Court  may  have  proved  salutary.  There  was  no 
more  trouble.  It  was  probably  understood  that  no 
nonsense  would  be  allowed,  and  for  some  reason 
this  action  would  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as 
favorable  to  the  proprietors.  The  other  party  appears 
to  have  practically  given  up  the  contest.  The  pro- 
prietors had  other  difficulties  afterwanis,  but  they 
arose  from  other  causes  and  with  dili'erent  persuns. 

The  town-meeting  met,  according  to  adjournment, 
and  completed  the  election  of  its  officers. 

Henceforward,  the  town  records  are  no  more  bur- 
dened about  these  atlairs.  The  meetings  of  the  town 
and  those  of  the  proprietors  of  common  and  undivi- 
ded lands  were  held  separately  and  the  records  were 
kept  in  separate  books.  The  officers  were  chosen 
separately,  though  frequently  the  same  persons  held 
office  under  the  town  and  the  proprietors  at  the  same 
time.  The  proprietors  held  their  meetings  for  nearly 
forty  years  after ;  granted,  sold  and  exchanged  the 
undivided  lands.  Their  rights  seem  to  have  been 
fully  recognized.  They  eventually  triumphed  in 
all  litigation,  of  which  they  had  a  great  deal. 

These  proceedings  of  the  Haverhill  factions  would 
somehow  appear  to  be  familiar,  and  to  anticipate 
transactions  which  have  been  heard  of  elsewhere  in 
later  d.avs.  There  have  been  nutny  stormy  town- 
meetings  here  in  past  times. 

Captain  John  White,  moderator  of  the  proprie- 
tors' meeting,  before  named,  was  grandson  of  Wil- 
liam, the  pioneer.  In  1725  he  was  sixty-one  years 
old,  and  father  of  a  large  and  highly  respectable 
family. 

Captain  Joshua  Bailey,  moderator  of  the  town- 
meeting,  was  born  (according  to  Chase)  October  30, 
1685,  and  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  principal  men. 
He  was  moderator  and  selectman  from  1724  to  1734, 
and  moderator  in  after-years.  He  was  pretty  certainly 
a  physician.  "  Dr.  Bayley "  is  mentioned  in  the 
records  in  171S.  In  1722,  "  Dr.  Bayley  "  went  to  Bos- 
ton for  soldiers.  He  married  Elizabeth  Johnson,  the 
granddaughter  of  the  first  John  Johnson,  about  1715, 
and  there  were  seven  children  born,  all  daughters. 


He  was  moderator  of  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the 
First  Parish,  November  24,  1729.  Honorable  Bailey 
Bartlett  was  his  grandson,  and  in  his  sketch  of  the 
latter,  Chase  says  that  Dr.  .To>lnia  Bayley  had  been  a 
distinguished  surgeon  in  the  British  navy  before  be- 
coming physician  in  the  village  of  Haverhill.  This 
is  the  traditicm  of  descendants.  He  was  probably 
the  first  educated  physician  in  Haverhill,  his  prede- 
cessors having  only  tiertain  natural  gifts  in  that 
direction,  with  some  experience. 


CHAPTER  CLVI. 
H  AVERH  ILL— ( Continued). 

SeUUiig  Miuistert — Slafery  in  lltii-nrhin — Emigrttlioii  and  tlf  Begimtiiig  of 
Disiulegralion — Local  Incidents. 

WiTHix  three  weeks  after  the  tragic  death  of  Mr. 
Rolfe  a  meeting  was  called,  September  15,  1708,  to  see 
about  a  new  minister,  and  a  committee  was  chosen  to 
supply  the  pulpit  "for  the  present  and  for  the  com- 
ing -winter."  Mr.  Nicholas  Seaver  preached  during 
the  winter  and  spring  following.  The  town  desired 
him  to  settle,  and  ofl'ered  him  annually  twenty  pounds 
in  money  and  forty  pounds  in  corn.  Afterwards  they 
voted  to  add  one  hundred  pounds  in  money  to  their 
former  otter,  "  to  be  improved  by  him  in  settling  him- 
self with  a  house,  and  the  use  of  all  the  parsonage 
land."  June  14th  the  town  voted  to  give  him  four 
contributions  annually  and  twenty  cords  of  wood, 
still  in  addition.  He  made  counter-proposals,  which 
the  town  declined,  June  21,  1709. 

Jlr.  Richard  Brown  preached  next,  whom  the 
church,  "  by  a  unanimous  vote,  not  one, person  then 
present  dissenting,  made  choice  of  to  be  their  minis- 
ter and  pastor  if  he  may  be  obtained."  This  is  the 
eailiest  preserved  record  of  any  distinct  church 
meeting.  The  same  day  a  town-meeting  was  held,  in 
which  it  was  unanimously  voted  "  to  concur  with  the 
church  "  in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Brown  for  a  minis- 
ter, and  a  committee  was  chosen  to  treat  with  him, 
and  also  "  to  treat  with  the  administrator  for  the 
purchase  of  the  late  Mr.  Rolfe's  house,"  December 
7th,  a  committee  reported  upon  the  latter  business, 
and  it  was  voted  topurcha.se  the  house,  the  price  paid 
for  which,  and  for  all  Mr.  Rolfe's  land,  was  three 
hundred    pounds. 

Mr.  Brow'n  declined  the  invitation.  He  had 
preached  twenty-four  Sabbaths,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Joshua  Gardner,  whom  the  town  unanimous- 
ly voted  to  invite,  May  15,  1710.  In  October  a 
church-meeting  was  held,  at  which  he  was  unani- 
mously chosen;  and  at  a  town-meeting,  the  same 
day,  the  action  of  the  church  was  unanimously  con- 
curred in.     The  salary  voted  was  seventy   pounds  per 
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annum,  payable  "  one-half  in  good  passable  money 
and  the  rest  in  good  mertliantable  corn,  at  money 
price,  or  in  good  passable  money  &  the  use  of  all 
the  Parsonage  Housing  &  lands  &  meadows."  Mr. 
Gardner  accepted  the  ofier  in  a  letter  which  was 
read  in  town-meeting  December  11th,  and  "very 
well  accepted.'"  He  was  ordained  January  10,  1711, 
the  town  paying  twenty  pounds  for  the  expenses  of 
the  occassion. 

In  1709  the  new  meeting-house  began  to  be  too 
small,  and  about  thirty  men  and  thirteen  young 
^adies  were  given  leave  by  the  town  to  build  pews  or 
seats.  John  White  had  leave  ".to  set  up  a  shed  on 
the  outside  of  the  window  at  the  west  end  of  the 
meeting-liouse,  to  keep  out  the  heat  of  the  sun 
there." 

Mr.  Gardner  was  a  young  man  of  great  talents  and 
brilliant  promise.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  1715,  the 
town  voted  that  Mr.  Gardner  might  have  a  weekly 
contribution  if  he  desired  it,  so  that  he  might  have 
some  money  "  before  the  town  rate  was  raised  for 
him."  A  committee  was  chosen  to  join  with  him  in 
leasing  the  parsonage  farm  for  twenty  years,  "  if  he 
lives  so  long." 

Two  weeks  afterwards  Mr.  Gardner  was  dead,  and 
a  town-meeting  was  held,  Marcli  28th,  to  consider  find- 
ing some  one  to  succeed  him.  One  of  his  successors, 
BIr.  Barnard,  thus  spoke  of  him,  years  after :  "  Mr. 
Gardner,  who  is  warm  in  the  hearts  of  a  few  of  you 
to  this  day,  was  soon  ripe  for  heaven,  according  to  the 
account  which  was  handed  down  of  him.  He  was 
not  suffered  to  remain  long  by  reason  of  death.  Nei- 
ther prayers  nor  tears  could  detain  him  from  his  in- 
heritance above.  In  a  few  years  he  finished  his  course 
with  joy."  Mr.  Gardner  died  March  21,  1715.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  at  twenty  years,  and  was  or- 
dained at  twenty-three.  Great  expectations  were 
entertained  of  him.  His  epitaph  calls  him  "a  man 
good  betimes;"  he  made  a  profession  of  religion  at 
thirteen  years. 

The  town  voted  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  funeral, 
which  amounted  to  £34  '.)«.  lid. 

This  year  the  town's  old  book  of  "  Grants  &  Order  " 
was  found  to  be  lost,  and  a  committee  was  chosen  to 
find  it.  The  committee  each  spent  three  days  in  the 
business  and  the  whole  expense  was  JC-i  ll>«. 

John  White  attended  on  the  committee  two  days, 
and  James  Sanders  made  a  journey  to  Salem  to  hunt 
the  volume  up'.  The  book  was  finally  found  and  or- 
dered delivered  to  the  town  clerk.  I'robably  it  had 
bei.'n  taken  l)y  some  per,»on  in  the  course  of  the  liti- 
g.ilion  or  i>reparations  for  it,  about  the  common  and 
undivided  lands. 

In  1711,  John  Switt,  a  native  of  Newbury,  was 
appointed  ferrymen  at  the  Itocks,  where  it  is  said 
there  were  not  then  more  than  two  houses.  Indeed, 
it  is  believed  that  on  account  of  the  Indian  wars  the 
population  of  the  town  had  increa-^cd  but  little  in 
thirty  years. 


The  next  year  the  town  abaic<l  half  the  ministerial 
and  school  rates  of  Henry  Bodwell  and  eight  others, 
living  in  the  part  now  ."^lethuen,  on  account  of 
their  difficulty  in  attending  upon  either  meeting  or 
school,  by  the  reason  of  the  great  distance. 

Petitions  also  began  to  be  received  from  persons 
living  in  remote  parts  of  the  town  for  schools  in  their 
own  locality.  Thus,  in  1711,  Jo.seph  Emerson  and 
fifteen  others  asked  for  a  school-house  in  the  north- 
west part  of  the  town,  near  Job  Clements',  and  a 
school  one  quarter  of  the  year,  "that  they  raiglit  liave 
the  benefit  of  having  their  children  brought  up  to 
learning  as  well  as  the  children  of  those  that  live  in 
the  centre  of  the  town."  John  Sanders  and  eighteen 
others  living  in  the  northeasterly  part  of  the  town 
asked  for  a  school-house  and  school  "near  the  house 
of  Mr.  John  Whittier,  on  the  common,  between  the 
two  bridges  &  between  the  house  of  Daniel  Ela  and 
the  Country  road."  Both  petitions  were  granted  and 
the  selectmen  were  ordered  to  provide  a  school-mas- 
ter; whilst  a  committee  was  chosen  to  build  the 
school-houses,  which  were  to  be  "20  ft.  long.  It!  ft. 
wide  &  8  ft.  -stud  &  finished  so  as  may  be  comfortable 
&  convenient."  In  1714  a  petition  was  received  from 
Peter  Green  and  eleven  others,  asking  for  a  school- 
house  in  the  northwesterly  part  of  the  town,  "  be- 
tween Hoghill  and  the  brick  kill  bridge,"  but  the  re- 
quest was  denied,  because  "  very  few,  if  any,  persons 
voted  for  it." 

Obadiah  Ayer,  who  taught  the  school  in  the  village 
for  a  number  of  years  about  this  time,  was  a  son  of 
Captain  Samuel,  who  was  killed  in  the  fight  with  the 
French  and  Indians,  .\ugust  20,  1708.  Obadiah,  born 
in  lt>8tt,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1710  and  studied 
for  the  ministry.  He  was  a  man  of  talent  and  power, 
but  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of  mental  alienation, 
when  he  was  cared  for  in  Boston,  it  is  said,  at  lodg- 
ings provided  for  him  by  his  particular  friend,  John 
(?)  Hancock. 

In  1713,  instead  of  electing  tytliingmen.the  select- 
men and  constables  were  ordered  "  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  disorderly  boys  on  the  Sabbath  in  the 
meeting-house." 

Eleven  more  women  asked  permission  in  1714  to 
build  a  "  women's  pew  "  in  the  meoting-house.  The 
matter  wa-<  referred  to  the  selectmen. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  selectmen  were  "  desired 
to  seat  the  negroes  in  some  convenient  place  in  the 
meeting- house,  if  they  can."  The  pew  was  estab- 
lished, and  afterwards  there  was  always  a  "  negro 
pew,"  as  long  as  there  were  negroes.  The  "  negroes" 
were  slaves,  though  generally  called  ".servants." 

After  the  Indians  taken  in  Kinir  Philip's  War,  who 
were  regarded  as  rebels  against  the  government,  were 
sold  as  slaves,  there  was  not  much  said  against  slavery 
for  a  longtime  in  Massachusetts.  They  sent  rum  and 
|)ipe-staves  to  the  West  Indies  and  rum  and  trinkets 
to  Africa,  and  brought  back  a  few  slaves.  Some 
slaves  were  brought  to  Boston  in  slave  vessels.     The 
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courts  lieUl  that  the  Constitution  of  1780,  doclaring 
all  men  free  and  eciual,  liberated  the  slaves.  There 
is  a  letter  in  the  JIassachusetts  archives  from  Chief 
Justice  Sergeant,  of  Haverhill,  on  this  subject. 

Just  before  the  Revolution,  when  people  were  all 
talking  about  the  rights  of  man,  men's  consciences 
began  naturally  to  grow  more  tender  about  holding 
fellow-beings  in  subjection,  no  matter  by  what  name 
the  relation  was  called.  In  fact,  the  slave  in  Massa- 
chusetts was  generally  a  house  servant  or  chore  boy. 
Sometimes  they  were  employed  on  the  land.  A  few 
of  the  most  intelligent  were  sail-nmkers,  ship-car- 
penters and  blacksmiths. 

In  17(53  slaves  were  more  numerous  than  at  any 
other  time.  There  were  then  5214  blacks,  or  45  to  1 
of  the  population,  but  among  them  were  some  free- 
men. 

"  Hopewell,  an  Indian  servant  of  John  Hutching," 
died  in  Haverhill  in  1G68.  Mr.  Rolfe's  "negro 
woman,"  Hagar,  who  saved  the  children  from  the 
Indians,  "  owned  the  covenant  and  wiis  baptized," 
with  her  three  children,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gardner  in  1711. 
In  1723  Rev.  Mr.  Brown  had  an  Indian  servant,  as 
appears  from  his  own  entry,  "  Baptized  Phillis,  an 
Indian  girl,  servant  of  John  and  Joanna  Brown." 
In  1728  Mr.  Brown  baptized  '■' Mariab,  negro  servant 
of  Richard  Saltonstall."  March  29,  1709,  Colonel 
Richard  Saltonstall's  house  was  blown  up  in  the  night 
time  with  powder,  as  was  supposed  through  the  vin- 
dictive agency  of  a  negro  wench  in  his  family,  whom 
he  had  severely  corrected  for  .some  misbehavior.  The 
Indian  troubles  not  being  over,  his  house  was  still 
garrisoned  with  soldiers,  but  no  lives  were  lost. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bacheller,  of  the  West  Parish,  had  a 
negro,  who  died  March  24,  1785,  —"Nero,  servant  to 
ye  Revtl  Mr.  Bacheller."  He  had  another  named 
"Pomp,"  of  whom  stories  are  told.  There  were 
"negroes"  or  servants  in  the  East  as  well  as  the  West 
and  First  Parishes.  Miss  Rebecca  I.  Davis  has  re- 
cently, in  her  "  Gleanings  from  the  Merrimac  Valley," 
printed  interesting  notes  about  some  of  the  last  of 
these  slaves — Prince  and  Nancea,  servants  of  Amos 
Davis,  and  Peter,  whose  name  is  commemorated  in 
"  Peter's  Ridge." 

The  children  of  these  negro  servants  were  generally 
regarded  as  incumbrances,  and  given  away  when 
weaned,  like  puppies. 

In  1074  there  were  in  Haverhill  twenty-five  slaves, 
"  of  si.xteen  years  old  and  upwards."  Speaking  ma- 
terially, this  indicated  a  very  comfortable  degree  of 
prosperity  and  substance.  Slaves  were  entered  as 
property  in  the  town  valuation  lists  from  1750  to 
1776.  In  1761  Rev.  Samuel  Bacheller  and  Joseph 
Haynes,  of  the  West  Parish,  bitter  and  life-long  oppo- 
nents, owned  slaves.  In  1753  John  Cogswell,  John 
Dimond,  Benjamin  Harrod,  John  Hazzen,  Colonel 
Richard  Saltonstall,  William  Swanten,  John  Sawyer 
and  Samuel  White  owned  slaves  in  the  First  Parish ; 
Moses  Clements,  Nathaniel  Cogswell,  James  McHard, 


Samuel  White,  Samuel  White,  Jr.,  and  John  White 
in  1766.  In  the  East  Parish,  Cireelee,  Morse,  Peaslee, 
Hardey,  Tyler  and  Moors  owned  slaves  in  diiferent 
years. 

Chase  prints  a  bill  of  sale  dated  Haverhill,  August 
23,  1742,  in  which,  for  the  consideration  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  pounds,  Nathaniel  Cogswell,  "trader" 
(Water  Street),  sells  and  warrants  his  "negro  boy, 
Ca-sar,"  to  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr., of  Andover,  "trader." 
The  latter  was  Samuel  Phillips,  of  North  Andover, 
son  and  descendant  of  the  eminent  ministers  of  An- 
dover, Rowley  and  Watertown,  himself  the  father  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  Phillips,  through  whom  much 
of  his  substance  was  devoted  to  founding  Phillips 
Academy  and  the  Theological  Seminary.  Eminent 
piety,  usefulness  and  slave-holding  were  at  that  time 
quite  compatible  in  Massachusetts. 

In  1714  a  town-meeting  was  adjourned,  because  of 
a  "great  fire  in  the  woods,  whereby  the  hay  was  in 
general  and  great  danger."  This  was  doubtless  the 
hay  cut  in  the  summer  in  meadows  adjoining  the 
woods  and  left  to  be  hauled  home  on  sleds  in  the  win- 
ter. 

The  stocks  probably  wanted  repairing  this  year, 
there  being  an  item — "  iron  for  the  stocks,  3s.  lOd." 

In  1714  the  bounds  of  the  town  were  renewed  by 
Samuel  Danforth,  son  of  Jonathan,  who  had  settled 
them  forty-seven  years  before. 

After  1693  highway  surveyors  had  been  regularly 
chosen,  but  it  is  believed  no  money  was  paid  by  the 
town  for  highways,  excepting  for  building  and  repair- 
ing bridges,  until  1715,  when  "  Jotham  Hendrick, 
surveyor,"  was  allowed  six  shillings  for  "  mending 
the  highway."  After  that  melancholy  precedent, 
highway  expenses  became  habitual.  It  probably  will 
be  admitted,  however,  that  Haverhill  highways  have 
been  proverbially  inferior  to  those  of  most  of  the 
towns  in  Essex  County.  A  lack  of  suitable  material 
has  doubtless  been  a  principal  cause  of  this  habitual 
condition.  In  1887  very  considerable  highway  im- 
provements were  carried  on.  If  the  work  has  been 
done  with  due  economy,  although  burdensome  to  the 
city's  finances,  it  will  hereafter  be  regarded  as  money 
well  expended.  No  wise  community  will  indulge  in 
the  extravagance  of  imijerfectly-constructed  and  illy- 
repaired  highways. 

After  Mr.  Gardner  died  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by 
various  "  candidates,"  among  whom  were  Mr.  Robert 
Stanton  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Cushing.  July  27,  1716, 
at  a  church-meeting  to  choose  a  minister,  Mr.  Cushing 
received  20  out  of  35  votes;  and  at  a  town-meeting, 
held  the  same  day,  he  received  102  out  of  136  votes. 
This  vote  probably  shows  about  how  many  male 
church  members  and  how  many  voters  there  were  in 
the  to^vn  at  that  time,  as  no  business  could  be  more 
important  in  their  view.  The  town  voted  to  offer  Mr. 
Cushing  the  same  salary  they  had  given  Mr.  Gardner. 
It  appears,  however,  there  was  a  minority,  who  not 
only   preferred   Mr.   Stanton,   but   were   very   much 
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opposed  to  Mr.  Gushing ;  so  aaother  meeting  was 
called  to  hear  what  the  minority  had  to  urge.  Then 
a  committee  was  chosen  to  consult  the  Revs.  Leverett 
and  Brattle,  of  Cambridge,  under  whose  advice  a 
committee  wiis  chosen  to  treat  witli  .Mr.  Fiske,  who 
had  also  preached  in  the  town.  But  they  cuuld  not 
agree  upon  Mr.  Fiske,  and  so  resort  was  again  had  to 
the  Cambridge  divines.  January  22,  1717,  there  was 
a  meeting  "to  hear  the  advice  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lev- 
erett (president  of  Harvard)  and  Mr.  Brattle."  The 
record  does  not  tell  us  what  their  advice  was,  but  the 
following  was  the  first  vote  passed  at  tiie  town 
meeting: 

"Voted  that  the  Rev'd  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Parson, 
Mr.  Wise  of  Chebacco,  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Tapi)in  &  Mr. 
White,  be  de-sired  with  the  Rev'd  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
C'ushing,  .Air.  Symes  &  Mr.  Tutts,  in  keeping  a  day  of 
humiliation  in  our  great  atlairs,  on  Wednesday,  the 
si.xth  day  of  February  next." 

A  committee  was  chosen  to  invite  the  ministers 
before  named,  and  to  receive  their  advice,  and  also  to 
make  provision  for  their  entertainment  on  the  day  of 
the  fast.  Shall  we  hope  that  the  "entertainment" 
was  I.,entcn,  as  well  as  tlie  day? 

The  outcome  of  the  fast  was  that  the  church  selected 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Parsons,  of  Lebanon,  for  minister. 
Then  a  town-meeting  was  called  (May  28th)  to  consider 
the  matter.  Mr.  Parsons  was  at  this  time  preaching 
in  Haverhill,  but  as  "a  g)eat  many  people  were  un- 
satisfied about  his  leaving  his  church  at"  Lebanon, 
papers  were  read  in  the  town-meeting;  among  them, 
the  determination  of  a  council  acquitting  him  "from 
crimes  laid  to  his  charge,"  and  approving  of  his 
removal.  The  town  voted  that  they  were  .satisfied, 
and  chose  him  as  minister  by  a  vote  of  05  to  48, 
offering  him  a  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds,  with  the 
use  of  the  parsonage  land  and  buildings.  The 
minority,  however,  were  so  strongly  opposed  to  his 
coming  that  at  a  meeting  called  August  13  the  town 
reconsidered  its  former  vote,  with  only  one  dissenting 
voice.  This  looked  kindly,  and  a  meeting  was  called 
October 30lh  "  to  forgiveall  jiasl  olfences  that  havebeeii 
given  among  us  concerning  the  settlement  of  a  min- 
ister, and  agree  in  love  and  peace  to  consider  and 
agree  upon  a  suitable  person  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  ministry  among  us."  The  moderator,  Ephraim 
Roberts,  proposed  that  all  who  wished  to  signify 
"  their  desire  for  peace  and  love  one  towards  another, 
and  for  the  sending  of  a  minister  to  preach  with  us," 
should  move  to  the  east  end  of  the  meeting-house. 
And  all,  except  three  or  four,  moved  over.  The 
meeting  then  adjourned.  Tiiere  had  been  a  love-feast. 
Still  there  was  another  meeting  November  12,  but 
after  "  consideral)le  discourse,"  it  adjourned  without 
accomplisiiing  anything. 

Sunday,  October  21,  1710,  was  a  very  dark  day, 
with  much  smoke,  such  as  our  generation  has  seen 
within  a  few  years,  though  perhaps  darker. 

Anil  Cotton  Mather  and  others  have  told  us  great 


stories  about  the  prodigious  snows  between  the  18th 
and  24th  of  February,  1717. 

Early  in  February,  1718,  Mr.  "Samuel  Chiekley" 
was  unanini<msly  made  choice  of  for  their  minister, 
to  whom,  two  months  afterward,  the  town  gave  a  for- 
mal call,  with  an  oiler  of  one  hundred  pounds  salary, 
and  the  use  of  all  the  parsonage  land  east  of  Sawmill 
River.  They  did  not  include  the  land  west  of  the 
Sawmill  River  because  they  were  now  beginning  to 
anticipate  the  future,  "not  knowing  but  what  they 
may  in  some  convenient  time  settle  another  minister 
there."  Jlr.  Checkley  declined  the  otter  and  became 
the  minister  at  Church  Creen,  in  Boston. 

Mr.  John  Brown,  of  Little  Cambridge  (Brighton), 
came  next  as  a  candidate,  whom  in  October  the  peo- 
ple unanimously  invited  to  settle  with  them,  ottering 
to  him  the  same  salary  as  before  to  Mr.  Checkley. 
Mr,  Brown,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1714,  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  was  ordained  Jlay  13, 1719. 
He  married  Joanna,  daughter  of  Rev.  Roland  Cotton, 
of  Sandwich.  She  whs  a  great-granddaughter  of  the 
famous  minister,  .Tolin  Cotton,  of  Boston,  and  also  of 
John  Ward,  of  Haverhill,  lliroiigh  the  hitter's  daugh- 
ter IClizabeth,  wife  of  Nathaniel  .Saltonstall.  Pastor 
Brown  and  his  wife  had  ten  children — six  sons  and 
four  daughters.  Four  sons,  educated  at  Cambridge, 
became  ministers.  Two  died  very  young,  of  one 
of  whom  a  good  judge  said  he  had  "  raised  in  his 
friends  the  fairest  ho|)es."  Thus  the  grand  old  min- 
isters paid  their  debt  to  learning,  in  educating  their 
children.  One  of  Mr.  Brown's  daughters  married 
Rev.  Edward  Brooks,  some  time  minister  of  North 
Yarmouth,  Maine,  through  whom  he  had  descend- 
ants, not  only  wealthy  and  distinguished,  but  some 
far  away  from  the  orthodo.x  standard  he  upheld 
here. 

The  General  Court,  in  1718,  granted  the  ferry 
known  asSwett's  to  Haverhill  and  Newbury  for  forty 
years.  The  town  granted  all  its  right  to  John  Swett 
if  he  would  ferry  over  the  inhabitants  for  "  a  penny 
a  single  person,  and  four  jience  for  a  man  and 
horse.'' 

Li  1717  "  Deacon  .John  Haseltine"  was  moderator 
of  one  of  the  meetings  about  settling  a  minister,  and 
afterwards  was  of  all  the  meetings  when  ministerial 
business  came  to  be  considered,  though  not  at  other 
times.  .lohn  White  was  also  deacon  at  the  same 
time  and  is  said  to  have  usually  entertained  the  min- 
isters, probably  at  his  new  house,  still  standing  on 
Mill  Street,  opposite  the  cemetery,  one  of  the  oldest 
houses  in  Haverhill,  and  probably,  of  its  age,  the  best 
preserved.  Somebody  in  those  days,  in  every  town, 
had  to  keep  what  was  known  as  the  "Minister's 
Tavern." 

Ill  171S  there  came  to  Boston  one  hundred  and 
twenty  families  from  the  North  of  Ireland.  They 
were  descended  from  Scotchmen  who  emigrated  to 
Ireland  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century: 
They  were   rigitl   Presbyterians,   and,    iii   the   latter 
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days,  are  very  proiul  of  beins;  known  as  "Scotoh- 
Irisli."  April  1',  1711*,  sixteoii  families  landed  from 
boats  at  Haverhill.  Unliiekily,  the  boats  capsized, 
and  men,  women  and  children  were  upset  in  the 
river,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  villagers,  who 
seem  to  have  despised  the  poor  Irishmen,  whose  ap- 
jiearaace  and  speech  probably  seemed  to  them  un- 
couth and  outlandish.  One  of  their  own  countrymen 
had  written  some  years  before,  "  But  Lord  I  to  see 
the  absurd  nature  of  Englishmen,  that  cannot  for- 
bear laughing  and  jeering  at  everything  that  looks 
strange.'' 

Hearing  of  a  line  tract  of  land  about  fifteen  miles 
away,  called  Xullield,  from  the  abundance  of  chest- 
nut, walnut  and  butternut  trees,  the  men  left  their 
families  in  Haverhill  and  went  to  view  the  place. 
Being  well  pleased  with  it  and  finding  it  unappropri- 
ated, they  concluded  to  locate  there,  having  before 
had  authority  from  the  As.sembly  to  make  a  settle- 
ment elsewhere.  Building  rude  huts,  they  removed 
their  families  and  took  possession  of  their  new  homes 
April  11th  (O.  S.).  In  1722  their  settlement  was  in- 
corporated by  the  name  of  Londonderry,  in  memory 
of  the  famous  siege.  They  introduced  the  potato 
into  this  region.  Tradition  says  that  William  White 
first  planted  them  in  Haverhill  ;  but  when  he  had 
raised  four  bushels,  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  so 
many. 

There  were  afterwards  dealings  and  quarrels  be- 
tween the  Haverhill  and  the  Xutfield  people,  and  a 
branch  of  one  at  least  of  the  Londonderry  families 
has  had  strong  root  here  for  more  than  a  century  and 
is  regarded  as  "  to  the  manor  born." 

In  July,  1719,  Henry  Bodwell  and  others  petition- 
ed the  town  to  grant  or  set  them  oft'  a  certain  tract  of 
laud  lying  in  the  township  of  Haverhill,  that  so  they 
might  be  a  tow^nship  or  parish,  but  the  request  was 
denied.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  movement  for 
a  new  town  in  the  far  west  of  Haverhill,  which  was 
only  reasonable,  but  which  was,  of  course,  opposed  as 
long  as  possible,  according  to  the  almost  invariable 
usage  in  such  cases. 

At  March  meeting,  1719,  Joshua  Swan,  Henry 
Bodwell  and  twenty-six  others,  petitioned  the  town 
to  set  aside  and  grant  for  "a  privilege  for  the  min- 
istry" about  "  fifty  or  sixty  acres"  in  the  west  end 
of  Haverhill,  near  "  bare  meadow,"  "  together  with  a 
piece  of  land  lying  on  a  hill  called  meeting-house 
hill,  in  times  past  reserved  by  our  forefathers  for 
the  use  of  the  ministry,  (and)  which  might  in  hard 
times  make  a  convenient  parsonage."  This  petition 
was  granted  "  according  to  the  proposals  tlierein 
made,"  and  in  July  following  a  committee  was 
chosen  to  lay  out  the  land.  It  is  pleasing  to  observe 
that  commoners  and  non-commoners  laid  aside  their 
quarrels  in  this  instance  and  made  the  grant  by 
common  consent. 

October,  1720.  a  meeting  was  held  to  see  about  the 
town's  proportion   of  the  £50,000,  "bank   money," 


granted  by  the  General  Court  in  1720.  Trustees 
were  appointed  to  receive  it,  and  were  directed  to  let 
it  out  to  individuals,  inhabitants,  in  sums  of  £10  to 
£20,  at  five  per  cent,  intereit,  payable  annually. 
Like  most  grants  of  the  character,  it  proved  a  delu- 
sion and  a  snare,  and  made  trouble  only. 

This  year  there  was  a  new  "se:iting  of  persons  in 
the  meeting-house."  Death  and  chan;;cs  had  prob- 
ably made  it  necessary.  It  took  the  committee  four 
days.  How  long  it  took  a  second  committee  to  seat 
the  first,  we  are  not  told. 

There  seems  to  have  been  peace  in  church  matters 
for  a  time  after  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Brown.  Feeling 
had  run  very  high.  During  the  previous  ditHculties 
the  people  had  at  one  time  (1717)  consulted  some  of 
the  neighboring  ministers — ^Revs.  Thomas  Symmes  of 
Bradford,  Moses  Hale  of  Newbury,  and  Edward 
Payson  of  Rowley,  who  in  their  reply  thought  it 
"advisable"  that  the  town  should  lay  aside  "  their 
awful  animosities."  What  with  church  quarrels  and 
commons  quarrels,  the  frequently  occurring  and 
stormy  town-meeting  must  have  given  them  plenty 
to  think  and  talk  about.  After  the  questions  about 
commons  lands  were  settled — and  there  came  a  time 
when  there  were  no  more  commons  to  fight  about — 
there  were  plenty  of  other  questions:  the  setting  up 
of  new  towns,  loss  of  territory,  establishment  of 
parishes.  A  Haverhill  town-meeting  doubtless  ex- 
hibited a  fierce  democracy. 

In  1720,  the  old  writers  say,  "  tea  began  to  be  used 
in  New  England."  Some  friend  sent  to  Mr.  Gile,  of 
Haverhill,  a  pound  of  tea.  His  wife  had  heard  that 
it  was  to  be  cooked  by  an  infusion  of  water,  so  she 
set  all  of  her  tea  boiling  in  a  pot  of  water.  Then, 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  to  be  used  after  the 
fashion  of  a  vegetable,  she  added  a  solid  piece  of 
corned  beef — with  a  result  which  can  only  be  im- 
agined. 

Coti'ee,  Chase  says,  came  in  later.  A  party  of 
gentlemen,  about  1757,  "  put  up  " — not  registered — at 
Lieutenant  Ebenezcr  Eastman's  tavern.  They  had 
brought  a  quantity  of  coffee  with  them  as  a  luxury, 
which  they  transferred  to  the  landlady  to  be  pre- 
pared. Too  proud  to  confess  her  ignorance,  Madame 
prepared  it  as  she  did  her  beans,  by  soaking  a  due 
time  in  cold  water,  and  baking  in  the  bean  pot. 
Nevertheless,  from  a  comparatively  early  day,  the 
people  of  Haverhill  village  got  into  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances, and  a  few  of  them  had  relations  with  the 
great  world  at  Bo.ston.  There  have  been  well-reputed 
taverns  in  Haverhill  in  former  days,  at  least  as  early 
as  the  period  we  are  now  speaking  of.  New  Hamp- 
shire began  to  be  settled,  people  passed  to  and  fro, 
and  Haverhill,  seated  at  the  crossing  of  the  river,  was 
a  conv^enient  .stopping-place.  In  1718,  Samuel  Sewall, 
who  had  for  twenty-five  years  been  a  justice  of  the 
Superior  Court,  was  promoted  to  be  a  chief  justice, 
(xoing  circuit  next  year,  he  makes  the  following 
entry  in  his  diary:    "May   11,   1719.     Set  out  with 
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Scipio  "  (negro  '  servant ')  "  for  York.  .  .  .  Got  over 
the  ferry  to  Hiiverhill  about  sunset.  The  river  there 
is  very  charraiii";.  Eat  excellent  salmon  at  Pecker's, 
carried  a  bushel  of  oats  with  us  to  Kingston,  where 
we  baited.  Then  took  leave  of  Capt.  Jno.  Wain- 
wright,  our  pilot."  This  was  undoubtedly  John,  the 
son  of  f?imon,  killed  b\-  the  Indians  in  1708. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  February  G,  1716,  a 
great  council  and  fast  was  held  about  the  ministerial 
difficulties.  "  Kev.  Mr.  Moody's"  name  heads  the 
list  of  ministers.  A  short  time  before,  Judge  Sewall 
minuted  in  his  diary  :  "  December  31,  1715-16.  Mr. 
Moody  of  York  goes  home.  Came  in  last  night  at 
10.  Is  to  preach  at  Haverhill  to-morrow."  One  may 
conjecture  that  at  this  visit  Mr.  Moody  suggested  the 
solemn  fast  "  for  wisdom  of  heaven." 

In  1723  three  new  school-houses  were  ordered 
built — one  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  one  in  the 
northwesterly  and  the  other  in  the  westerly.  It  was 
also  voted  to  hire  a  school-master,  "  to  move  for  the 
town's  benefit  to  the  several  parts  of  the  town." 
Kichard  Hazzen  kept  school  "  three  quarters  " — one 
quarter  at  the  house  of  Widow  Mary  Whittier.  He 
was  paid  eleven  pounds  per  quarter. 

Four  young  gentlemen  of  the  East  Parish,  Nathan- 
iel Peaslee,  Jr.,  and  others,  asked  leave  to  erect  a 
seat  in  a  "  vacant  place"  Iti  the  meeting-house. 
They  lived  so  far  away  "  that,  at  anytime  being 
belated,  we  cannot  get  into  any  seat ;  but  are  obliged 
to  sit  squeased  on  the  stairs  where  we  cannot  hear 
the  minister  and  so  get  little  good  by  his  preaching, 
though  we  endeavor  to  ever  so  much."  Several  young 
women  asked  a  similar  privilege  to  build  a  pew  of 
their  own.  These  were  two  Ilazzens,  two  Clements, 
two  Peaslees  and  Rachel  Sanders. 

Abiall  Messer  was  allowed  to  keep  a  ferry  near  his 
house  for  five  years.  Jlesser  lived,  doubtless,  in 
what  is  now  Jlethuen. 

lu  1723  the  selectmen  ran  the  lines  of  Haverhill 
with  the  selectmen  of  Kingston,  N.  H.,  which  then 
joined  it. 

In  this  year  the  town  refused  Captain  Joshua 
Bayley,  Ebenczcr  Eastman  and  others,  liberty  to 
fish  in  the  river  with  a  net,  of  which  this  is  the  first 
mention. 

In  the  spring  of  1724,  Stephen  Barker,  and  others, 
of  the  e.xtreme  west,  petitioned  the  (ieneral  Court 
for  a  new  town,  to  be  formed  out  of  that  portion  of 
Haverhill  above  Hawke's  Meadow  Brook.  The 
town  ai)pointe<l  Capt.  John  White  agent  to  oppose 
the  petition.  This,  aa  has  been  intimated,  has 
always  been  the  course  of  things  in  Massachusetts. 
The  Haverhill  planters  wanted  a  "Great  town." 
They  had  one,  but  could  not  properly  govern  it. 
The  people  couhl  not  como  ten  miles  to  Sabbath  and 
town  meetings,  and  lectures,  not  to  speak  of  schools. 
But  the  old  town  resisted  dismemberment.  Parti- 
tion has  ever  been  resisted  as  long  as  possible  in 
such   cases,  and  countless  woes  predicted,  both  for 


old  and  new.  The  old  people  are  willing  to  do  any- 
thing rather  than  let  the  children  go  and  try  their 
own  fortune. 

Thus,  in  November,  172"i,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
section  petitioned  the  town  for  a  school  there,  which 
was  voted  ;  also  "  ten  pounds  to  pay  a  minister  to 
preach  there,"  if  they  got  one  that  year.  Still,  the 
people  above  Hawke's  Brook  wanted  to  be  a  town  of 
themselves,  and  the  General  Court  made  them  one  by 
the  name  of  Jlethuen,  December  8,  1725.  Four  years 
afterward  a  church  was  formed  there  and  Rev. 
Christopher  Sargeant  was  ordained  its  pastor,  Nov- 
ember 5,  1729.  In  January  following,  the  society 
petitioned  the  "  Propri'etor,  of  the  common  and  undi- 
vided lands  in  Haverhill,  and  that  part  of  Methuen 
formerly  contained  within  the  ancient  bounds  of 
Haverhill,"  for  a  parcel  of  land  for  a  parsonage. 
The  proprietors  not  only  gave  them  the  land  for  a 
parsonage,  but  gave  the  minister  a  piece  for  him- 
self. 

In  May,  1737,  the  inhabitants  of  the  "  second 
parish  in  Methuen,  being  about  to  build  a  meeting- 
House,"  also  iisked  the  Haverhill  proprietors  for 
land.  The  proprietors  voted  ihem  fifty  acres,  and 
also  voted  fifty  to  their  first  ordained  minister.  These 
lands  were  all  in  Methuen. 

Indeed,  the  proprietors,  when  they  had  triumphed 
over  their  enemies,  appear  to  have  conducted  their 
afl'airs  in  a  very  liberal  way.  It  is  much  to  their 
credit  that  they  recognized  themselves  largely  as 
trustees  for  the  public,  bound  to  make  handsome 
grants!  for  beneficent  objects  of  general  concern. 

Methuen,  the  oldest  daughter  of  Haverhill,  is  thus 
one  hundred  and  si.xty-three  years  old.  Its  territory 
was  principally  set  oti'  from  Haverhill,  with  the  ad- 
dition on  the  west  of  a  strip  of  land  between  Haver- 
hill and  Dracut,  not  previously  comprised  within  the 
limits  of  any  town.  The  portion  of  the  city  of 
Lawrence  north  of  the  Merrimac,  was  a  part  of 
Methuen  and  originally  of  Haverhill.  That  part  of  Law- 
rence has  a  large  population,  which  cannot  here  be 
given ;  but  Methuen  had,  in  1880,  four  thousand 
three  hundred  and  ninety-two  inhabitants.  Its 
historian  is  informed  that  a  brick  from  the  old 
"  Bodwell  house,"  bore  upon  it  the  date  of  1660.  The 
name  had  become  familiar  upon  the  Haverhill  town 
records  before  the  separation,  and  has  recently  be- 
come familiar  tn  the  country,  in  the  person  of  one  of 
of  the  descendants  of  that  house  too  soon  cut  olf  from 
great  usefulness,  whilst  Governor  of  a  neighboring 
State. 

In  1719,  the  town  of  Haverhill  ordered  the  burial- 
ground  to  be  suitably  fenced  with  boards,  and  a  con- 
venient gate  erected  and  swung  on  hinges.  The  i)res- 
ent  generation  may  still  take  lessons  from  the  past. 
Hardly  a  name  is  mentioned  in  these  pages  that  has 
not  its  representatives  there.  The  learned  and  pious 
and  grave  ministers  were  all  buried  in  that  consecrated 
spot.     For   nearly  two   centuries   it   was  the  burial- 
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jrroiiiHl  by  distinction.  Valor,  excellonco,  beauty — 
all  make  that  dust.  Within  its  limits  the  first  meet- 
ing-house, the  old  fort,  the  primal  school-house  stood. 
Everythinji  makes  the  place  interesting,  in  memory 
of  the  fathers,  but  it  seems  to  have  small  interest  for 
their  children. 

The  new  ponnd  was  ordered  built  in  1725.  As  has 
been  suggested,  the  former  may  have  stood  nearer 
the  river.  In  this  year  Mary  Pearsons  was  warned 
out  of  town,  "she  having  nothing  to  live  upon,"  says 
the  recorder.  The  authorities  exercised  intense 
watchfulness  to  prevent  any  poor  persons  becoming 
chargeable  to  the  town.  They  usually  served  a  formal 
notice  on  everybody  who  came,  to  go  away  again. 
Between  1724  and  1770  thirty  were  ordered  off,  of 
whom  this  apprehension  was  entertained.  Thus, 
December  8,  1724,  eighteen  shillings  was  allowed 
Nathl.  Peaslee,  constable,  for  warning  Mary  JIash 
out  of  town  and  for  carrying  her  out  of  town  by  a 
warrant  from  Justice  Woodbridge  to  Bradford  consta- 
ble, and  for  his  assistance  about  it,  and  for  the  same 
service  about  Thomas  Club. 

"To  Christopher  Bartlett,  for  cleaning  ye  fish 
courses,  1724,  8  shillings."  "Voted  &  allowed: 
Gratis  :  for  John  Sanders,  for  ye  year  past,  and  until 
this  day  as  Representative  for  ye  town,  £4-0-0."  The 
following  vote  explains  itself:  "  Haverhill,  Mch.  2, 
1724-5,  voated  &  granted  yt  ye  new  Book  this  day 
Brought  into  ye  town  meeting,  shall  be  a  book  to  en- 
ter ye  town's  acts  &  orders  therein  by  ye  Town  Clerks, 
&  so  as  they,  from  time  to  time,  may  be  chosen  att  ye 
annual  town  meeting 

'Voated  &  granted  yt  the  new  book  this  day  Brought 
into  ye  town  meeting  as  above,  shall  be  delivered  to 
John  Eatton,  this  day  chosen  town  clerk,  for  to  enter 
the  town's  acts  &  orders  therein,  yt  are  already  passed 
or  this  day  be  made." 

"  Pecker's  "  tavern  has  been  mentioned,  but  in  1728 
the  town  thought  two  were  "  sufficient  for  the  town's 
benefit,"  and  appointed  Lieutenant  Ebenezer  East- 
man and  John  Swett  to  keep  them — the  latter  at 
Holt's  Eocks.  Nathaniel  Saltonstall  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Quarter  Sessions,  December  26,  1696,  about 
licenses,  worth  reading  to-day. — Notwithstanding  the 
conservative  action  of  the  town  on  the  application  of 
the  western  people,  to  be  permitted  to  form  a  new 
town,  the  period  of  disintegration  and  emigration  be- 
gan before  1725. 

In  1721  about  a  hundred  persons  from  Portsmouth, 
E.xeler  and  Haverhill,  petitioned  the  General  Court 
for  liberty  to  settle  in  the  northerly  part  of  Nutfield, 
i^ondonderry.  In  the  following  year,  a  few  families 
removed  to  Chester. 

In  1720,  Captain  Ebenezer  Eastman  and  several 
others  of  Haverhill  explored  the  lands  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pennaeook  (Concord,  N.  H.),  and  delighted  with 
its  rich  intervales,  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  a 
grant  of  them. 

The  grant  of  the  "  Plantation  of  Pennaeook  "  was 
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finally  made  .January  17,  172"i,  under  what  were  con- 
sidered very  stringent  conditions,  to  secure  a  solid 
and  respectable  settlement.  One  of  them  was  to  cut 
through  a  road  from  Haverhill  to  the  new  settlement. 
The  court  appointed  a  standing  committee  of  nine 
"  to  bring  it  forward."  The  committee  met  at  Haver- 
hill in  February,  1725,  for  the  iiurpose  of  admitting 
settlers.  One  hundred  were  admitted  to  be  of  the 
company,  to  each  of  whom  was  allotted  a  right  in  the 
township,  and  three  lots  were  reserved,  one  for  the 
first  settled  minister,  one  for  the  parsonage,  and  one 
for  the  "  use  of  the  school  forever."  In  1726  the 
General  Court  appointed  a  committee  to  lay  out  the 
lands  of  Pennaeook,  which  was  headed  by  John 
Wflinwright,  of  Haverhill. 

In  1727,  Ebenezer  Eastman,  of  Haverhill,  moved 
the  first  family  from  Haverhill  to  Pennaeook.  He 
wiis  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character.  Born  here, 
1781,  he  was  son  of  Philip  Eastman,  who  wa-s  taken 
captive  by  the  Indians  in  1676,  and  whose  house  and 
buildings  are  said  to  have  been  burned  by  them  in 
1698.  Ebenezer  Eastman  was  in  the  expedition  to 
Port  Royal,  and  in  Admiral  Walker's  unfortunate 
expedition  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in  1711;  in 
1745  ho  was  at  the  reduction  of  Louisbourg.  Mean- 
while, as  we  have  seen,  he  had  "  traded  by  sea,"  kept 
tavern,  explored  Pennaeook,  and  led  off  in  its 
settlement,  becoming  one  of  its  most  useful  citi- 
zens. 

There  were  thirty-six  Haverhill  men  among  the 
one  hundred  admitted  by  the  committee  to  be  of  the 
Pennaeook  settlement.  Of  these  were  some  of  the 
leading  and  most  useful  citizens  of  the  town.  Dr_ 
Bailey,  several  of  the  Ayer,  White,  Clement,  Davis, 
Hazzen,  Johnson,  Peaselee,  Pecker,  Page,  Sanders 
and  Whittier  families.  Some  of  these  were  men  of 
property,  who  entered  into  the  aflair  as  an  investment, 
or  for  a  provision  for  sons,  complying  with  the  con- 
ditions of  clearing  land  and  building  houses.  The 
relations  between  Haverhill  and  Pennaeook,  or  Con- 
cord, were  intimate  for  many  years. 

These  movements  had  doubtless  taught  the  towns- 
men greater  consideration  for  settlers  in  the  outskirts. 
Thus  the  petition  of  ten  persons  living  in  the  east 
part  of  the  town,  for  leave  to  worship  at  the  Amesbury 
meeting-house,  was  allowed  in  1726.  The  next  year 
fiimilies  living  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of 
the  town  were  permitted  to  hold  meetings  for  wor- 
ship in  each  of  those  localities  during  the  winter 
sea.son.  This  did  not  satisfy  the  north,  and,  June  18, 
1728,  the  town  voted  that  the  northerly  part  of  the 
town  should  be  set  oft'  into  a  sei)arate  precinct  or 
parish,  on  condition  that  the  inhabitants  within  it 
should  determine  in  a  month's  time  where  to  build 
their  meeting-house,  and  settle  an  orthodox  minister 
as  .soon  as  possible.  The  meeting-house  was  built  the 
same  year.  The  next  year  twenty-nine  members  of 
the  church  had  leave  to  organize  themselves  as  a 
church  at  what  is  now  Salem,  N.  H.    In  1730  twelve 
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persons  were  allowed  to  pay  their  "  minister's  rate"  in 
Amosbiiry. 

As  movements  were  in  progress  to  break  up  the 
town,  the  town  was  inclined  to  break  up  some  other 
organization.  In  1726,  at  an  unwarned  meeting, 
held  after  the  annual  town-meeting,  Captain  Joshua 
Bajley  was  chosen  a  committee  to  join  with  any  per- 
sons chosen  by  neighboring  towns,  "  to  use  all  proper 
means  to  get  the  County  of  Essex  divided."  The 
reason  given  was  that  the  shire-town  wiis  so  distant. 
Nothing  came  of  the  proposition.  In  1693  several 
towns  had  petitioned  for  a  division  of  Essex  County. 
The  House  passed  an  act  for  the  purpose,  but  the 
Governor  and  Council  would  not  concur.  In  1736  a 
similar  proposition  was  made,  without  success,  and 
since  then  the  subject  has  been  several  times  ineffec- 
tually agitated  in  the  Merrimack  Valley  towns,  on 
at  least  one  occasion  with  an  ambition  to  make  Hav- 
erhill shire-town  of  the  new  county.  When,  Febru- 
ary 4,  1679,  the  General  Court  made  an  order,  trans- 
ferring Haverhill  and  other  towns  from  Norfolk 
County  back  into  Essex,  the  town  clerk  entered  a 
copy  of  it  in  the  town-book,  with  this  certificate: 
"  This  is  a  true  coppy  of  the  original  sent  up  to  be 
published,  which  was  posted  in  Haverhill,  18:2:  79. 
As  attest,  Nath'l  Saltonstall,  Record'r  for  Haverhill." 
At  the  present  moment  the  town  is  as  likely  to  re- 
main in  Essex  as  at  any  time  for  the  last  two  hundred 
and  nine  years. 

In  1726,  the  town  voted  Mr.  Brown,  the  minister, 
four  yearly  contributions,  in  addition  to  his  salary. 
The  next  year  the  town,  at  his  request,  "  double 
floored  "  one  of  the  rooms,  "very  cold  in  the  winter," 
"ceiled  overhead  "  another,  and,  of  its  own  volition, 
"  repapered  tlie  great  room." 

In  May  of  this  year  the  town  voted  to  raise  and 
repay  immediately  into  the  province  treasury  one- 
fifth  of  the  "  Rank  Money." 

The  year  1727  was  long  memorable  in  the  traditions 
of  the  Merrimac  Valley.  First,  on  account  of  "  a 
mighty  tempest  of  wind  and  rain,"  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  September  16th  and  17th,  which  destroyed  a 
large  amount  of  property,  sweeping  off  "  near  two 
hundred  load  of  hay"  from  the  marshes  of  Newbury. 
"  A  most  terrible,  sudden  and  amazing  earthquake  " 
began  Sunday,  October  29th,  the  shocks  continuing 
with  abated  violence  for  some  months.  Tlie  Rev. 
Mr.  Plant,  of  Newburyport,  in  his  account  of  these 
shocks,  says :  "  On  the  nineteenth  (November), 
about  ten  at  night,  a  very  loud  shock  and  another 
about  break  of  day,  somewhat  here  abated,  but  at 
Haverhill  a  very  loud  burst,  making  their  liouses 
rock,  as  that  overnight  did  with  us.  It  was  the 
Lord'd  day  in  the  evening."  Between  January  1  and 
May  22, 1728,  over  thirty  shocks  are  recorded.  Cof- 
fin, in  his  History  of  Newbury,  "  has  noted  nearly  two 
hundred  earthciuakc  shocks  near  the  Merrimac,  be- 
tween 1727  and  1770.  May  22,  1728,  wius  observed 
by  the  church  in  Haverhill  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving 


"for  the  great  mercies  of  the  winter  past  under  the 
earthquakes." 

The  bounds  of  the  North  Parish  or  Precinct  of 
Haverhill,  as  established  by  the  General  Court,  Au- 
gust, 1728,  should  be  given  here  as  a  matter  of  his- 
torical interest :  "  Beginning  at  the  Westerly  end  of 
Brandy  Brow,  on  Almsbury  Line,  from  thence  to  the 
northerly  end  of  the  hither  North  Meadow,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  thence  to  the  fishing  river,  and 
so  down  the  fishing  river  till  it  comes  to  the  Bridge 
by  Matthew  Harriman's,  then  running  wester'y  to 
the  bridge  over  the  brook  by  Nath'l  Marble's,  and 
then  a  straight  line  Northwest  one  quarter  of  a  point 
North,  to  the  bounds  of  Haverhill,  taking  all  the  land 
within  the  town  of  Haverhill,  north  of  that  line." 
The  North  Parish,  as  thus  defined,  included  almost 
the  whole  of  Plaistow,  about  half  of  Hampstead  and 
the  whole  of  Atkinson. 

At  a  special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose  in  1729, 
the  town  voted  to  raise  fifty  pounds  towards  the  cost 
of  supporting  the  province  agent  in  England.  Other 
sums  were  afterward  appropriated  for  a  similar  object. 
At  the  annual  meeting  a  proposition  was  rejected 
to  raise  one  hundred  pounds  for  school  money.  The 
same  proposition  was  renewed  without  success  the 
next  year,  with  the  modification  that  half  the  money 
should  be  appropriated  for  the  support  of  "the  Gram- 
mar School  near  the  meeting-house."  The  "  Gram- 
mar School  "  was  supported  all  the  time,  but  held  in 
different  parts  of  the  town.  Common  schools  were 
kept  a  few  weeks  each,  in  different  parts  of  the 
town. 

The  town  gave  the  "  North  Precinct ''  ten  pounds  in 
1730  towards  the  support  of  a  minister,  and  the  par- 
ish invited  one  Mr.  Haynes  to  settle,  who  declined. 
They  then  invited  Rev.  James,  son  of  Rev.  Caleb 
Gushing,  of  Salisbury,  who  accepted,  and  was  ordained 
the  following  December.  Nov.  1,  1730,  forty-six 
members  of  the  I'irst  Church  were  dismissed,  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  in  a  church  state  in  the  North 
Precinct. 

This  year  three  "  Overseers  of  the  Poor "  were 
chosen  for  the  first  time.  Chosen  annually  till  1735, 
the  office  w.as  then  discontinued,  and  ita  duties  rel- 
egated to  the  board  of  selectmen.  The  office  of  over- 
seer was  not  revived  until  1801. — The  North  Precinct 
asking  for  a  grant  of  land  for  their  new  minister,  the 
proprietors  allotted  him  a  piece  containing  about 
twenty-nine  acres.  Joseph  Whittier  and  Moses  Haz- 
zen,  in  1731,  petitioned  the  proprietors  for  leave  to 
build  a  wharf  on  the  Merrimack,  near  Mill  Brook. 
It  was  granted  on  condition  that  they  kept  the  two 
bridges  near  tlieni  in  repair  "forever,"  paid  fifty 
jiounds,  and  built  a  good  wharf,  at  least  one  hundred 
feet  wide,  from  the  highway  to  low  water-mark.  In 
1732,  the  town  voted  to  give  the  "  proflit  (rent)  of  the 
Parsonage  Farm  "  to  the  North  Parish  until  there 
should  be  another  parish  in  town.  They  voted  to 
"  take  an  exact  list  of  the  Poles  and  estates"  in  town, 
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choosing  a  committee  to  do  it.    "  Christopher  Bartlctt 
was  paid  six  shillings,  one  day  valuation  estates." 

June  18,1733,  lleury  Springer,  who  professed  that  he 
was  desirous  of  carrying  on  the  trade  of  a  ship  cai'- 
penter,  petitioned  the  proprietors  to  grant  him  land 
for  a  "  building  yard  "  "  betwixt  the  highway  by  the 
burying-place  and  the  River,  or  where  the  vessell  now 
stands  upon  the  stocks."  This  petition  was  granted, 
provided  he  "should  settle  and  carry  on  the  trade  of  a 
ship's  carpenter,  or  that  some  other  person  build  in 
the  same  place  in  his  room,  and  no  longer."  This 
was  pretty  certainly  the  first  of  ship-building  as  a 
regular  business. 

In  March,  1734,  the  proprietors  granted  to  Richard 
Saltonstall  the  large  island  in  "  Island  Pond,"  con- 
taining about  two  hundred  acres — one-half  in  consid- 
eration of  valuable  services  he  had  rendered  them, 
the  other  half  to  be  paid  for  by  him  at  thirty  shillings 
per  acre.     Island  Pond  was  still  in  Haverhill. 

In  173-1  and  the  two  following  years,  there  was  a 
terrible  pest  of"  catterpillers  "  in  Haverhill  and  Brad- 
ford, and  a  part  of  Methuen,  Chester  and  Andover, 
"  and  in  many  other  places  near  Haverhill."  They 
entirely  devoured  all  the  foliage  finally,  but  in  the 
beginning  specially  afiected  that  of  the  red  and  black 
oak.     Dr.  Joshua  Bailey  left  en  account  of  theiu. 

In  1734  the  town  consented  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  easterly  part  should  be  set  oU'into  a  parish  by 
themselves,  and  the  line  was  accordingly  run.  But 
when  the  petitioners  went  to  the  General  Court  to  get 
the  proceedings  legalized,  there  was  such  a  sharp  op- 
position from  a  minority  that  the  court  sent  them 
home  again. 

The  people  in  the  westerly  part  made  a  similar  ap- 
plication with  better  success  and  the  west  land  was 
set  oft"  into  the  West  Parish.  A  meeting-house  was 
completed  the  following  autumn.  Itstood  east  of  the 
present  meeting-house,  where  Timothy  J.  Goodrich 
lived  in  1801.    So  says  Chase. 

In  1734  the  Haverhill  proprietors  gave  land  to  the 
North-  Parish  for  a  burying-ground.  It  is  still  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  is  on  the  Atkinson  road 
near  the  Clement  estate. 

The  next  year  the  tow  n  for  the  first  time  voted  "  to 
mend  and  repair  the  highways  by  a  rate."  The  prices 
for  labor  were  fixed  at  four  shillings  per  day  for 
a  man,  and  two  shillings  for  a  yoke  of  oxen  ;  the 
surveyors  to  judge  what  a  day's  work  was.  But  no 
separate  sum  was  voted  to  be  raised  as  a  highway 
tax  till  1754. 

In  July,  1735,  Rev.  Samuel  Bacheller  was  ordained 
as  pastor  of  the  West  Parish.  Seventy-seven  members 
of  the  First  Church  were  dismissed  to  form  the  new 
one.  The  next  year  the  proprietors  gave  the  parish 
forty  acres  of  land,  and  Mr.  Bacheller  seventy  for  his 
own  use.  At  the  annual  meeting  the  town  also  voted 
to  divide  the  income  from  all  the  parsonage  land 
west  of  Sawmill  (Little)  River  equally  between  the 
North  aud  West  Parishes. 


In  October  the  proprietors  voted  to  survey  and 
divide  all  the  meadows  lying  in  common  in  the  town. 
Each  was  to  receive  his  proportion,  according  to  the 
original  grant  of  "accomodation"  land  he  repre- 
sented. 

In  May,  1735,  a  Mr.  Clough,  of  Kingston,  N.  H., 
who  had  examined  a  hog  deail  of  a  throat  disease, 
was  himself  suddenly  attacked  with  a  swelling  of  the 
throat,  living  but  a  few  days.  Three  weeks  after 
three  children  in  his  neighborhood  were  attacked  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  lived  but  thirty-six  hours. 
From  this  beginning  the  disea-ie  spread  rapidly  to 
the  eastern  colonies  and  to  New  York  on  the  west, 
which  it  did  not  reach  for  two  years.  Between  June, 
1735,  and  July,  1736,  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four 
persons  died  in  fourteen  towns  of  New  Hampshire. 
Its  particular  mortality  was  with  children.  It 
appeared  in  October,  1736,  in  Haverhill,  and  swept 
oil'  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  children  under 
fifteen  years  of  age.  In  many  families  not  a  child 
was  left.  Fifty-eight  families  lost  one  each ;  thirty- 
four,  two  each ;  eleven  lost  three  each  ;  five  lost  four 
each,  and  four  lost  five  each.  One  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  died  in  this  town,  of  whom  only  one  was 
over  forty  years  of  age.  The  disease  was  attended  with 
a  sore  throat,  white  or  ash-colored  spots,  an  efflores- 
cence on  the  skin,  great  general  debility  and  a  strong 
tendency  to  putridity. 

A  layman  would  naturally  conclude  that  this 
distemper  was  similar  to  the  modern  diphtheria. 
Physicians  have  written  upon  the  disorder,  although 
the  writer  is  not  aware  that  any  one  contemporaneous 
with  its  ravages  did  so.  Rev.  John  Brown,  of  Haver- 
hill, who  lost  three  children,  published  an  account 
of  it  in  a  large  pamphlet,  which  must  now  be  very 
rare. 

The  same  disease  appeared  in  1763,  in  a  milder 
form. 

In  1737,  the  town  voted  to  build  an  almshouse 
instead  of  supporting  the  paupers  in  private  families. 
Next  year  the  vote  was  renewed,  and  in  1738  it 
seems  to  have  been  constructed.  It  stood  just  below 
Mill  Brook  on  the  river  side.  But  the  new  system 
did  not  satisfy  them,  and  in  1746  the  town  voted  to 
sell  the  almshouse  and  go  back  to  the  old  plan. 

The  line  between  Haverhill  and  Methuen  was  not 
finally  settled  till  1738,  when  it  was  run  bj'  the  select- 
men of  the  two  towns. 

About  this  time  a  new  ferry  was  established  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  Chain  Ferry,  but  it  was 
soon  after  removed  a  mile  up  the  river.  November 
6,  1738,  James  McHard  petitioned  the  proprietors  for 
leave  to  build  a  still-house  on  "a  small  vacancy  of 
land  betwixt  the  parsonage  land  and  Merrimack 
River  by  Mr.  Pecker's."  They  gave  him  permission, 
provided  he  built  within  three  years.  It  stood  on 
Mill  Brook.  This  was  a  rum  distillery,  and  the  first 
one  in  town. 

In  the  summer  of  1740  there  fell  a  vast  amount  of 
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rain.  The  succeeding  winter  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  most  severe  known  since  the  settlement  of  the 
country.  There  were  twenty-seven  snow-storms.  In 
November  and  early  in  December  there  were  great 
and  continuous  rains,  producing  a  freshet,  which, 
according  to  the  journalist  Plant,  "was  not  known 
by  no  man  for  seventy  years."  In  this  town  the 
water  rose  fifteen  feet,  and  floated  off  many  houses. 
December  12th  the  river  was  closed  with  ice,  and  before 
January  1st  loaded  teams,  even  with  eight  oxen, 
passed  from  Haverhill  to  the  long  wharf  at  Newbury- 
port. 

A  church  was  formed  in  that  part  of  Haverhill  now 
Salem,  N.  H.,  in  1740,  of  which  Kev.  Abner  Bailey 
was  the  first  minister.     He  died  in  1798. 

When  the  northerly  part  of  the  town  was  erected 
into  a  separate  precinct  in  1728  the  town  ceased  to  be 
the  parish.  All  that  remained  after  the  North  Pari>h 
was  set  off  was  kn(»wn  as  the  "South"  or  "Old 
Parish,"  still  later  -is  the  "  First  Parish."  Parochial 
business  was  no  longer  transacted  in  town,  but  in 
parish  meetings,  the  first  of  which  was  held  November 
24,  1720,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  Richard  Salton- 
stall,  justice.  .lohn  Eaton  was  chosen  clerk.  From 
that  time  on  the  organization  was  regularly  kept  up. 

In  March,  1730,  the  parish  voted  to  "give  to  ye 
Revd.  Mr.  Brown  ye  timber  of  the  forte  yt  is  about  his 
house,  to  despouse  of  it  as  he  pleaseth."  The  fear  of 
Indian  enemies  had  passed  away  at  last. 

In  that  year  the  ])etitions  of  the  East  and  the  West 
that  money  might  be  "  raised  by  ye  parish  yt  they 
might  hire  a  minister  to  preach  to  ym  in  ye  winter 
season,  on  ba3  traviling,"  were  refused.  1732  the 
parish  enlarged  the  burying-place  by  purchasing 
half  an  acre  of  land  adjoining  it. 

In  December,  1733,  the  parisli  voted  to  liirc  another 
minister,  "  to  assist  Mr.  Brown  for  three  months  this 
winter."  His  health  had  long  been  failing,  and  the 
care  of  such  an  enormous  parish  would  require  a  man 
of  herculean  strength.  But  the  East  and  West  liad 
evidently  imi)roved  the  opportunity  to  press  their  re- 
spective claims.  At  the  first  meeting  about  an  assist- 
ant there  was  "  considerable  discourse  "  and  "  some 
hard  words,"  but  no  vote  ;  while  at  the  next  meeting 
the  vote  was  passed  to  hire  an  assistant,  and  then 
votes  to  procure  and  pay  ministers  for  both  the  East 
and  West  sections  the  winter  following.  There  had 
been  a  compromise. 

Tlie  fcilldwing  February,  propositions  were  made 
in  parish  meeting  to  erect  two  new  parishes  and  build 
two  new  meeting-houses — one  near  the  house  of 
Nathaniel  Merrill,  Jr.,  and  the  other  near  that  of 
Richard  Haz/.en.  It  was  also  proposed  to  set  off  to 
AnKsl)ury  West  Parish  those  living  near  Amesl)ury 
line,  and  to  the  North  Parish  those  who  could  most 
conveniently  worship  there.  All  these  propositions 
were  rejected.  Four  weeks  later  a  vote  was  passed 
to  set  otf  those  living  east  of  a  line  from  Elisbn  Davis' 
to  the  "  pond  bridge,"  and  so  on  by  the  brook  to  the 


North  Parish  line,  into  a  new  parish.  Twenty-two 
persons  living  within  the  bounds  of  this  new  parish, 
as  proposed,  dissented  from  the  vote;  and,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  their  opposition  prevailed  at  that  time 
with  the  General  Court,  and  the  East  Parish  was  not 
set  up  till  some  years  after.  Then  there  was  "great 
Debat"  and  "some  hard  words"  again,  but  finally  a 
committee  was  chosen  to  set  otf  a  parish  "  at  the  west 
end  ot  the  old  or  South  Parish."  The  General  Court 
erected  this  parish  at  once,  but  its  bounds  were  mat- 
ter of  dispute  for  several  years. 

As  early  as  1720,  Pastor  Brown  had  been  for  several 
months  unable  to  preach,  the  town  providing  a  s-ub- 
stitute.  From  1733  to  1742,  being  in  a  "  weak  state  of 
health,"  the  parish  provided  for  his  pulpit  supply  for 
weeks  and  sometimes  for  months  at  a  time.  At  last 
consumption  claimed  its  long-besieged  [irey,  and  the 
good  man  died  December  2,  1742.  The  parish,  with 
fine  liberality,  voted  to  raise  one  hundred  pounds,  old 
tenor,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  funeral,  which 
was  to  be  delivered  to  "  Madam  Brown,  to  be  used  at 
her  discretion." 

Of  Mr.  Brown  his  successor  wrote:  "Mr.  Brown, 
my  immediaie  predecessor,  whose  praise  was  in  the 
churches  while  he  abode  in  the  flesh,  and  whose  mem- 
ory is  still  precious  with  the  serious  and  judicious  for 
his  talents,  goodness  and  assiduous  labours,  early  ap- 
peared old  by  reason  of  a  thin  and  slender  constitu- 
tion, and,  emaciated  with  cares  and  pains,  seemed 
burthened  with  life  before  the  time."  Mr.  Brown  was 
forty-six  years  old.  His  epitaph  declares  that  "as 
he  was  greatly  esteemed  in  his  life  for  his  learning, 
piety  and  prudence,  his  removal  is  very  justly  la- 
mented as  a  loss  to  his  family,  church  and  country. 
He  was  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  was  no 
guile  " 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Brown  the  church  and  peo- 
ple were  happily  united  in  the  Rev.  Edward  Barnard, 
who  was  ordained  April  27,  1743.  He  belonged  to 
one  of  the  great  ministerial  families  of  New  England. 
His  lather  and  grandfather  were  ministers  of  the  First 
Church  in  Andoverin  succession.  His  brother,  Rev. 
Thomas  Barnard,  of  Newbury  and  Salem,  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  profound,  liberal  and  excel- 
lent of  the  ministers.  They  all  graduated  at  Harvard. 
Thomas  Barnard  preached  the  ordination  sermon  for 
his  brother  Eilward.  His  topic  was,  "Tyranny  and 
Slavery  in  matters  of  religii>n  cautioned  against ;  and 
true  humility  recommended  to  ministers  and  people." 
It  is  a  sermon  of  great  ability,  clearness  and  liberality. 
It  was  printed  in  Boston  for  Samuel  Eliot,  of  Haver- 
hill. Dr.  Bayley  wrote  in  his  journal:  "April  16, 
1743  (O.  S.).  Great  snow-storm — eleven  inches  on  a 
level.     Rev.  Barnard  ordained." 

Mr.  ISarnard's  salary  was  fixed  at  one  iiundrcd 
ounces  of  silver,  or  its  ei|uivalent,  annually,  together 
with  the  use  of  all  the  parsonage  land  and  buildings, 
except  one  lot  near  the  river  (where  Merrimac  Street 
now  is),  and  also  "a  reasonable  support  and  main- 
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tenance  when  by  ye  providence  of  God  he  shall  be 
disabled  from  ye  work  of  ye  ministry,  so  long  as  he 
remains  our  minister."  This  was  an  excellent  pro- 
vision, for  the  times. 

The  next  great  agitation  in  the  parish  was  about 
the  first  bell,  imported  expre.'-sly  from  London  in 
174S.  The  parish  voted  £(>5  1«.  t)rf.,  old  tenor,  to 
procure  it.  After  much  discussion,  it  was  finally 
"  voted  to  Hang  the  Bell  on  the  top  of  the  meeting- 
house, and  build  a  proper  place  for  that  purpose," 
and  "  to  raise  one  hundred  pounds,  old  tenor,  towards 
defraying  the  charges  of  building  the  Steeple  and 
Hanging  the  Bell."  The  belfry  was  built  on  the  top 
of  the  meeting-house,  and  the  bell-rope  descended  to 
the  broad  aisle.  It  was  voted  "to  ring  the  bell  at 
one  of  the  clock  every  day,  and  at  nine  every  night, 
and  on  Sabbaths  acd  Lectures."  The  first  bellman 
was  Samuel  Knowlton.  March  26,  1753,  the  parish 
voted  that  Benjamin  Harrod  should  take  down  and 
dispose  of  the  old  bell,  and  provide  a  "new  one  of 
about  500  lbs."  In  time  the  old  meeting-house  be- 
came so  much  decayed  that  the  bell  could  not  be 
rung  with  safety,  and  it  was  therefore  taken  down 
and  hung  on  two  pieces  of  timber  placed  crosswise 
at  the  top,  upon  the  hill,  near  the  parsonage  house 
(corner  of  Main  and  Summer  Streets).  Mirick  says 
it  was  first  hung  in  that  fashion.  John  Whiting 
succeeded  Samuel  Knowlton  as  bellman,  and  to  him 
succeeded  his  widow,  Judith  Whiting,  who  had 
charge  of  bell  and  meeting-house  many  years,  dying 
in  1795,  not  quite  a  hundred  years  old,  after  crossing 
the  Great  Bridge  and  telling  her  budget  of  Indian 
stories. 

In  1734  the  inhabitants  of  the  easterly  part  had 
failed  to  be  set  off  into  a  separate  parish  because  of 
the  opposition  of  some  of  their  own  number.  In 
1743  the  attempt  was  renewed  in  a  petition  to  the 
General  Court  of  Nathaniel  Peaslee  (who  had  headed 
the  petition  nine  years  before)  and  fifty-four  others, 
who  recite  the  incorporation  of  Methuen  in  1725,  of 
the  North  Parish  in  1728,  and  the  West  Parish  in 
1734.  "  And  now  may  it  please  your  Excy.  & 
Hours.,  the  meeting-house  now  in  the  old  parish 
stands  but  a  mile  at  furthest  otf  the  West  Parish 
Line,  &  the  said  meeting  House  stands  near  six 
miles  from  the  East  End  of  said  Parish,  &  we  have 
petitioned  to  the  said  Parish  for  some  ease  in  this 
matter,  &  no  help  can  be  obtained,"  .  . .  signing  them- 
selves, "  Your  poor  distressed  Petrs." 

June  1,  1743,  the  petitioners  were  ordered  to  serve 
the  First  Parish  with  a  copy  of  the  petition,  "that 
they  may  show  cause  (if  any  they  have)  why  the 
prayer  thereof  should  not  be  granted."  June  9th, 
Joshua  Bayley  and  Captain  James  Pearson  were 
chosen  to  make  answer  in  behalf  of  the  first  or  "Old- 
est Parish."  They  set  forth  in  their  answer  what 
was  formerly  done  and  failed  to  be  done,  on  account 
of  the  opposition  of  "many  of  the  inhabitants  on 
the  easterly  side  of  that  line;''  that  "in  ihe  month 


of  May  last  there  was  a  vote  passed  to  divide  ye 
Parish,  and  a  line  was  fixt  which  we  hoped  might 
make  a  peace  in  the  Parish  (tho  at  the  same  time  we 
are  humbly  of  the  opinion  that  the  whole  Parish  will 
make  but  two  verry  lean  Parishes  when  divided).  .  .  . 
It  appears  to  us  that  we  have  been  tenderly  thought- 
ful in  what  we  have  done  relating  to  a  divisional 
line,  having  set  ofl"  near  one-half  of  the  land  &  near 
sixty  families,  yea,  all  that  have  desired  it  except 
two  or  three  men  which,  by  our  own  act,  may  go 
with  their  estates  to  the  new  Parish  if  they  please." 
.  .  .  They  solicit  "  a  tender  regard  to  the  old  Parish 
that  was  once  the  Center  of  a  verry  large  town,  is 
now  become  (by  the  loss  of  almost  all  Methuen  & 
three  separate  Parishes)  to  be  very  small."  June 
14th,  these  petitions  were  read,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  visit  Haverhill,  view  the  parish,  hear 
the  parties  and  report.  September  9th,  the  commit- 
tee reported  in  favor  of  the  petitioners,  and  the  par- 
ish was  set  off  accordingly. 

In  November  of  the  same  year  the  first  parish 
meeting  of  the  East  Parish  was  held  "  at  the  house 
of  Nathaniel  Whittier,  deceased."  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  select  a  location  for  a  meeting-house, 
who  reported  at  an  adjourned  meeting  a  recommen- 
dation that  it  be  erected  "  at  the  south  side  of  Turkey 
Hill,  near  the  south-east  end  of  the  hill."  The  re- 
port was  accepted,  the  work  was  begun,  and  meetings 
were  held  in  the  meeting-house  by  the  following 
September,  though  it  was  not  actually  finished  until  a 
few  years  before  it  was  torn  down  in  1838,  nearly  a 
century  after.  Alterations  and  improvements  were 
made  at  difl'erent  times.  Until  about  1816  the  two 
sexes  sat  apart  during  meeting.  The  first  artificial 
heating  was  in  1829.  In  1745  the  town  granted  the 
East  Parish  parsonage  land  valued  at  twelve  hundred 
pounds,  old  tenor.  When  the  house  was  ready  to  be 
used,  the  parish  invited  the  neighboring  ministers  to 
last  and  pray  with  them  "  for  ye  divine  direction,  in 
order  to  give  a  person  a  call  to  settle  among  them  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry."  September  6,  1744,  was 
the  day  appointed.  After  the  meeting  the  ministers 
recommended  Mr.  Benjamin  Parker  as  well  qualified. 
Accordingly,  October  4th,  a  call  was  given  to  Mr. 
Parker.  The  parish  voted  to  give  him  the  use  of  the 
parsonage  land  ;  to  build  him  a  parsonage  house  and 
barn  ;  to  pay  him  one  hundred  pounds,  old  tenor,  and 
seventy  pounds  provision  pay,  annually,  for  the  first 
three  years,  and,  after  that,  to  increase  the  provision 
pay  to  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  The  call  was 
accepted,  and  Mr.  Parker  was  ordained  November 
28,  1744,  at  which  time  the  church  was  gathered,  con- 
sisting of  sixteen  male  members.  Mr.  Parker  entered 
in  its  records  that "  the  inhabitants  of  the  precinct  had 
constant  preaching  for  some  time  previously."  In 
March,  1745,  a  parish  committee  requested  Mr.  Parker 
to  wait  a  time  for  them  to  build  the  parsonage  house 
they  had  engaged  to  furnish  him  with.  His  answer 
was,  "  no,  he  would  not,"  and,  before  the  next  October, 
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the  house  was  finished.  It  was  nearly  opposite  the 
meeting-house,  and  was  long  used  for  its  original  pur- 
pose. In  1748  the  parish  built  a  school-house  about 
six  rods  northerly  of  the  meeting-house,  and  laid  out 
two  burying-grounds, — the  first  "  between  Jonathan 
Marsh's  barn  and  Gravel  tihoot,"  the  other  "  in  the  cor- 
ner of  Kichard  Colby's  land,  nearest  country  bridge," 
both  of  which  places  are  still  used  for  the  purpose. 
After  a  few  years  the  school  money  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  and  one  school  was  kept  at  Gideon  George's, 
another  at  Joseph  Greele's,  till  the  town  was  divided 
into  small  districts.  Tradition  has  said  that  in  1750 
there  were  but  four  houses  at  Rocks  Village. 

In  1743  the  proprietors  granted  Edward  Flynt  leave 
"  to  finish  a  vessel  he  had  put  up  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  near  his  house,"  and  also  to  put  up  any  others 
during  the  proprietors'  pleasure. 

John  Ayer  had  recently  built  a  tan-house"  on  land 
given  to  him  by  the  proprietors  for  that  purpose  in 
the  rear  of  his  father's  garden,"  and  had  also  built  a 
bridge  across  the  stream  near  it.  In  consideration 
that  he  would  forever  keep  the  bridge  in  repair,  the 
proi)rietors  granted  him  the  piece  of  land  west  of  his 
tan-house.  This  was  not  far  from  the  west  end  of 
Plug  Pond,  probably  bordering  on  what  is  now 
Kenoza  Avenue. 

In  1744  the  town  voted  to  divide  the  parsonage  land 
into  lots.  A  highway  two  and  a  half  rods  wide  was 
laid  out  through  the  lots  "  to  near  the  mouth  of  Little 
River  and  over  said  river."  The  expense  of  the 
bridge  was  to  come  out  of  the  sale  of  the  lots.  This 
highway  was  what  is  now  called  Merrimac  Street,  now 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  years  old.  The  lots  were  laid 
out  on  the  north  side  only,  and  numbered  from  cast  to 
west,  the  lot  cornering  on  Merrimac  and  Main  Streets 
— long  known  as  "  White's  Corner  " — being  "  Lot 
Number  One." 

It  is,  of  course,  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  this  high- 
way was  made  so  narrow.  The  town  had  exhausted 
itself  upon  one  great  highway  in  the  early  day — that 
from  Sanders'  Hill  to  the  Merrimac,  above  Holt's 
Rocks — which  was  twelve  rods  wide,  and  made  the 
town  much  trouble.  In  1754  it  was  cut  down  to  four 
rods  in  width,  and  the  land  tiius  thrown  out,  nineteen 
acres  and  eighty-two  rods,  wiis  sold  to  various  per- 
sons along  the  line  of  the  road. 

In  1733  the  proprietors  had  given  John  Gage  liberty 
to  set  a  blacksmith's  shop  near  tiie  river  and  Springer's 
ship-yard;  and  now,  Edmund  (Jreenleaf  obtained 
liberty  to  set  up  such  a  shop  near  Edward  Flynl's 
ship-yard. 

In  1745  the  town  allowed  Thomas  Cottle  to  estab- 
lish a  ferry  near  his  house,  as  he  represented  that  the 
ferry  might  be  ''sarvicable  to  the  town  and  other 
travailers,"  and  proposed  to  ferry  the  town's  people  ! 
one-fourth  cheaper  than  strangers.  There  were  thus 
five  ferries  over  the  Merrimac  between  the  village  and 
Holt's  Rocks — i.e.,  Grilhn's,  on  Water  Street,  near  the 
foot   of   Lindell;    Mullikin's,   at    the   chain    ferry; 


Pattee's  Ferry ;  Cottle's,  at  Cottle's  Creek,  on  the 
mouth  of  East  Meadow  River;  Swett's,  at  Holfs 
Rocks. 

I  n  1 746  the  town  voted  to  exempt  the  First,  or  "  old," 
Parish  from  paying  anything  for  any  other  school  in 
town,  provided  they  would  keep  a  grammar  school 
constantly  in  their  parish,  at^their  own  expense.  The 
year  before  a  grammar  school  had  been  begun  there. 
— The  tax-collectors  were  usually  the  constables.  As 
we  have  noted,  there  was  originally  but  one  constable, 
who,  when  chosen,  must  either  "stand,"  procure  an 
acceptable  substitute,  pay  a  penalty  of  five  pounds, 
or  get  excused,  wliith  the  town  was  rarely  in  a  mood 
to  allow.  After  a  while  there  were  two  constables, 
one  for  the  lands  and  people  east  of  Little  River,  the 
other  for  those  west.  Finally,  there  was  one  constable 
to  a  parish.  At  first  the  constables  were  not  allowed 
any  i)ay  ;  in  17S0  it  was  voted  to  allow  them  a  pound- 
age of  fourpence  on  twenty  shillings  collected.  Each 
parish  now  collected  its  own  ministerial  tax.  In  the 
First  Parish  the  system  of  collection  was  frequently 
as  follows :  a  contribution  was  taken  up  every  Sabbath 
afternoon  at  the  close  of  service.  In  the  early  days 
everybody  went  up  to  the  deacon's  seat,  depositing 
his  offering,  the  dignitaries  beginning.  It  is  said  this 
custom  went  out  about  IGtJo.  Afterwards  the  con- 
tributions were  collected.  Every  contributor  inclosed 
his  money  in  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  he  wrote  his 
name,  and  the  amount  contributed,  with  the  object  to 
which  he  wanted  it  devoted.  If  he  wished  it  appor- 
tioned to  his  tax,  it  was  so  credited.  When  no  name 
was  written  on  the  paper  the  ofi'ering  was  understood 
to  be  for  the  minister,  and  so  disposed  of.  As  we 
have  seen,  special  contributions  were  sometimes  taken 
up  for  his  benefil.  There  are  religious  societies  to-day 
within  the  limits  of  the  "  Ancient  Parish,"  which  are 
supported  entirely  upon  the  principle  of  voluntarj' 
contribution. 

The  following  is  a  brief  list  of  persons  residing  in 
this  town  in  1747,  with  their  occupations.  It  was 
gleaned  from  petitions  and  other  i)apers  in  the  State 
Archives,  and  isofsome  value  as  showing  what  trades 
were  carried  on: 

"  James  Pecker,  an  a  Potecury  ;  Kiiniund  Murw,  i\  slioematter  or  cord- 
winder  ;  Daniel  .Xppleton,  Joynor ;  Juniet*  l^arson,  llusbaudniun;  John 
llyenton,  Black  Smith ;  Grnut  WelMJtcr,  Marchant ;  Jonutiiun  Weljsler, 
]Iattcr;  Andrew  Kwink,  Sbipwrite ;  Natbaniel  Knullon,  Ta.vler  ;  Mr. 
Trask,  Brick  Layer ;  Klionczer  Uale,  (,'ordwinder ;  William  Hancock, 
Faruior." 

In  1748  occurred  one  of  the  overmastering  agitations 
about  town  atlairs.  At  the  annual  meeting,  March 
1st,  Nathaniel  Pe;iselee  was  declared  elected  modera- 
tor. Samuel  White  and  fifteen  others,  ineffectually 
protesting  "  that  he  was  not  chosen  according  to  law," 
retired,  and  those  who  remained  elected  town  oflicers, 
and  transacted  the  other  business.  Henry  Springer 
and  lilty-eiglit  others  asked  the  General  Court  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter,  on  the  ground  that  illegal  votes 
were  received  and  legal  rejected.  The  petitioners- 
chose  John  Sanders  and  Peter  Ayer  to  present  their 
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case.  With  the  petition  were  sent  fourteen  depositions 
signed  by  twenty-eight  other  inhabitants,  in  support. 
Joshua  Sawyer  and  others  deposed,  September  17th, 
that  no  list  was  used  to  show  who  was  entitled  to  vote 
till  some  time  alter  Peaslee  began  to  act  as  moderator. 
To  these  petitions  the  selectmen  of  1747  and  1748  and 
seventy-two  othere  replied  that  the  petition  ''con- 
tained false  and  abusive  statements,"  that  many  of 
the  petitioners  were  new-comers  and  contentious 
[leople;  "that  John  Sanders  was  greatly  prejudiced 
against  moderator  Peaslee,  because  the  latter  had 
exposed  and  jirevented  the  former  from  obtaining 
more  money  from  the  Province  than  belonged  to  him, 
by  a  false  account ;  the  moderator  was  dnly  and 
legally  chosen,  and  had  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard  open 
the  meeting  with  prayer  ;  and  many  of  the  petitioners 
were  not  qualified  to  vote,  and  some  were  not  even 
residents  of  the  town."' 

There  was  another  petition,  dated  March  29,  1748, 
signed  by  twenty-seven  "freeholders  and  inhabitants," 
who  say  that  they  were  not  present  at  the  annual 
meeting  on  account  of  the  great  depth  of  snow,  but 
had  heard  of  the  proceedings,  and  prayed  that  the 
petition  of  Sanders  and  others  be  not  granted. 

These  petitions  were  referred  to  a  conimiltec,  which 
reported  "  that  the  town-meeting  held  on  the  first  day 
of  March  be  sett  aside  and  that  the  selectmen  for  the 
year  1747  grant  a  new  warrant  for  the  choice  of  all 
ordinary  town  officers  that  Towns  by  law  are  enabled 
to  choose ;  "  the  meeting  to  be  held  some  time  in  April. 
The  report  was  accepted. 

A  town-meeting  was  accordingly  convened  April 
26th,  at  which  all  the  officers  chosen  March  1st  were  re- 
chosen,  except  Thomas  Duston  selectman  in  place  of 
Moses  Clement.  "  John  Pecker  and  others  "  dissented, 
because  this  was  not  done  "  according  to  law." 

May  25,  1748,  Richaid  Saltonstall  and  forty-one 
others,  memorialized  the  General  Court,  to  the  eflect 
that  "  the  affairs  of  the  second  meeting  were  conducted 
with  more  wickedness,  partiality  and  premeditated 
corruption  than  the  first ; "  that  the  selectmen 
(who  were  also  assessors)  had  made  a  "pretended 
valuation,  by  which  they  disqualified  some  of  the  op- 
posite party,  and  admitted  others  who  were  clearly 
not  entitled  to  vote — all  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing their  own  points  in  the  choice  of  officers;  that 
the  cause  of  all  the  uneasiness  among  the  inhabit- 
ants, was  the  belief  that  the  Selectmen,  or  some  of 
them,  had  combined  with  the  Town  Treasurer  (who 
was  also  Town  Clerk)  to  Imbezell  large  sums  of  the 
publick  money  &  apply  it  to  their  own  use."  They 
therefore  prayed  for  a  new  meeting,  to  be  presided  over 
by  a  disinterested  moderator,  and  that  the  transactions 
of  the  last  meeting  be  set  aside.  The  General  Court 
ordered  the  petitioners  to  serve  the  selectmen  and 
moderator  with  a  copy  of  their  petition,  and  June  15th, 
was  assigned  to  hear  the  parties.  In  their  answer  the 
selectmen  deny  any  attempt  at  partiality,  and  declare 
that  the  memorial  is  false  and  vexatious.     But  it  ap- 


pears that  June  17,  1748,  Nathaniel  Sanders  and 
Joseph  Patten  for  the  memorialists  and  the  selectmen 
for  the  respondents,  made  an  agreement  for  peace  on 
the  following  terms  :  the  memorialists  to  drop  their 
petition,  on  condition  that  a  new  town-meeting  be 
held,  and  that  a  disinterested  committee  be  chosen  to 
settle  with  the  town  treasurer,  on  which  committee 
noselectman  or  member  of  a  former  committee  should 
be  placed.  However,  the  General  Court's  committee 
heard  the  case  in  part  in  June,  postponing  its  consid- 
eration further  to  September,  when  they  made  a  re- 
port, recommending  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
second  meeting  should  be  set  aside,  and  declared  null 
and  void,  and  a  new  meeting  should  be  called  ;  and 
that  as  no  valuation  had  been  taken  the  present  year, 
"  according  to  law,"  the  valuation  of  1747  should  be 
taken  as  the  rule  for  determining  the  right  to  vote. 
The  General  Court  adopted  the  report,  and  appointed 
John  Choate,  E^q.,  of  Ipswich,  to  act  as  moderator  of 
the  meeting.  Accordingly,  a  meeting  was  held  No- 
vember 22d,  when  Col.  Choate  acted  as  moderator, 
and  the  same  persona  were  for  the  third  time  elected 
as  town  officers !  And  then  the  war  came  to  an 
end.  But  if  our  fathers'  opinions  of  each  other,  as  ex- 
pressed to  the  General  Court,  are  to  be  taken  as  cor-, 
rect,  their  descendants  have  invented  nothing  in  the 
way  of  bad  politics. 

Colonel  Nathaniel  Peaslee,  the  moderator,  grandson 
of  Joseph  the  first  and  son  of  Joseph  the  second, 
born  in  1682,  was  a  merchant  and  a  large  landholder. 
He  was  much  employed  in  the  town's  business,  serving 
many  years  as  selectman  and  moderator.  He  was 
representative  to  the  General  Court  nine  years  in  all, 
and  longer  than  any  other  man  in  the  town's  history 
save  David  How. 

This  year — 1748 — a  motion  was  made  to  build  a 
school-house  in  every  parish,  but  it  was  negatived. 
In  1723  the  town  had  voted  to  build  .a  number, 
but  they  may  not  have  been  built,  or  all  of  them. 

Duiing  the  war  of  1744-48  Haverhill  men  were 
out.  Some  were  at  the  taking  of  Louisburg,  but  the 
muster-rolls  of  that  expedition  do  not  give  place  of 
residence  or  enlistment  of  those  engaged  in  it.  In 
1748  nine  Haverhill  soldiers  were  stationed  at  Scar- 
borough, Me.,  as  sentinels. 

In  1749  a  proposition  was  made  to  hold  the  town- 
meetings  half  the  time  in  the  West  Parish,  and  the 
other  half  in  the  East — but  it  was  voted  down.  Prob- 
ably th;it  arrangement  would  have  inconvenienced 
almost  everybody. 

The  summer  of  this  year  was  made  miserable  by 
intense  drought,  caterpillars  and  similar  pests,  accom- 
panied with  great  heat. 

In  1751  it  was  voted  that  a  grammar  school  should 
be  kept  in  each  parish  four  months  in  the  year.  This 
was  probably  a  spasmodic  effort,  occasioned  by  inti- 
mations that  the  town  was  in  danger  of  prosecution 
for  not  keeping  such  a  school,  as  the  law  required.  In 
fact,  the  next  spring  Nathaniel   Peaslee  was  chosen 
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to  appear  and  answer  a  presentment  against  the 
town,  for  not  being  provided  witli  a  "  granimer-school 
master;"  and  another,  for  not  keeping  "Hawk's 
River  Bridge   in  repair." 

In  1752  great  alarm  was  occasioned  by  the  appear- 
ance of  small-pox  in  neighboring  towns,  and  John 
Cogswell  and  Samuel  White  were  appointed  to  assist 
the  selectmen  to  use  every  means  to  prevent  its  en- 
trance into  this  town.  Special  constables  were  ap- 
pointed to  serve  necessary  warrants.  But  the  disease 
was  not  to  be  barred  out  by  their  puny  barriers,  and 
in  1755-56  several  persons  died  with  it. 

In  this  year  the  change  in  computing  time,  from 
"  Old  Style  "  to  "  Xew  Style,"  went  into  effect  in 
England  and  its  colonies  by  act  of  Parliament. 

In  1753  a  tax  was  laid  upon  coaches,  chariots, 
chaises,  calashes  and  riding-chairs.  These  were  all 
then  clumsy  vehicles.  The  chaise  was  large,  heavy- 
wheeled,  square-topped.  Only  wealthy  people  had 
them,  and  they  were  only  used  on  very  important  oc- 
casions— like  a  wedding  or  an  ordination.  A  calash 
was  like  a  very  clumsy  wagon-scat,  set  upon  a  heavy 
pair  of  low  wagon-wheels,  with  shafts  attached.  In 
1754  there  was  one  chaise  and  nine  calashes  in  Hav- 
erhill. In  1755  eighteen  calashes  were  returned. 
Everybody  rode  on  horseback,  upon  saddle  and 
pillion,  or  walked. 


CHAPTER    CLVII. 

H.^.VERHILI — (Continued). 

The  Boundari/  Line  hvtpvte — Fro»iier  Witrfare — Demise  of  Prnprielora  of 
Cotnmon  Lttnde. 

Fkom  the  fir.st  settlement  of  Massachusetts  there 
has  been  an  intermittent  controversy  about  a  portion 
of  its  northern  boundary.  The  charter  of  King 
Charles  the  First  granted  all "  that  part  of  New  Eng- 
land lying  between  three  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
Merrimack,  and  three  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Charles 
River,  and  of  every  part  thereof  in  the  Massachusetts 
Bay,  and  in  lengtli  between  the  described  breadth 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  South  Sea."  What 
was  meant  by  the  words  "three  miles  to  the  north  of 
the  Merrimack,  and  of  every  part  thereof?"  The 
grantees  construed  the  words  as  authorizing  them  to 
iind  a  beginning  for  their  line  at  the  point  three 
miles  due  north  from  the  northernmost  point  of  the 
Merrimac.  They  accordingly  sent  out  an  expedition 
in  ltj39  to  follow  up  the  river.  The  comnii.ssioners 
selected  a  rock  near  the  place  where  the  Merrimac 
issues  from  the  Winnipiseogee  Lake  as  the  northern- 
most point  of  the  river,  and  marked  it  (ever  since 
known  as  Endicott's  Rock).  They  then  proceeded 
three  miles  north  from  the  rock,  and  there  selected  a 
certain  tree  as  their  extreme  northern  bound.     Three 


miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Charles,  and  of  every 
point  thereof,  would,  of  course,  form  the  south- 
ern boundary.  These  lines  rt'ould  be  extended  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  South  Sea  on  the 
west.  From  the  tree,  three  miles  north  of  Endicott's 
Rock,  a  Hue,  extended  east  to  the  Atlantic,  and  west, 
so  far  as  it  was  judicious  to  do  so,  would  take  a  re- 
spectable portion  of  what  is  now  Maine,  and  a  large 
share  of  Xew  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  True,  a 
considerable  part  of  the  territory  embraced  in  the 
patent,  according  to  this  construction,  had  been 
already  granted  to  John  Mason  and  others,  and  as 
the  patentees  approached  the  Hudson  River  on  their 
way  to  "the  South  Sea,"  there  might  be  other  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  enfjrcing  the  title.  Bnt  at  the 
time  referred  to,  neither  Mason  nor  other  individual 
patentees  were  in  a  position  to  enforce  their  claims  as 
against  Massachusetts.  She  accordingly  granted  lands 
and  townships,  according  to  her  own  interpretation 
of  the  charter.  Haverhill,  as  we  have  seen,  extended 
fifteen  miles  from  the  Merrimac. 

The  New  Hampshire  patentees,  on  the  other  hand, 
asserted  that  the  northern  line  of  Massachusetts  could 
not  at  any  point  extend  more  than  three  miles  north 
of  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the  Merrimac.  In 
1677,  at  a  meeting  before  the  King  and  Council,  the 
agents  for  Miissachusetts  reduced  their  claims  to  a 
jurisdictional  line  three  miles  from  the  river,  according 
to  its  course;  that  is,  the  line,  beginning  three  miles 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac  should  run  par- 
allel with  the  river  at  that  distance  to  Endicott's 
Rock,  thence  three  miles  to  the  tree  before  men- 
tioned, and  thence  due  west  to  the  South  Sea.  This 
was  a  large  abatement  from  the  first  claim,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  considered  that  the  more  moder- 
ate pretension  was  well  founded.  Massachusetts, 
however,  continued  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  those 
parts  of  the  towns  already  granted,  as  Haverhill  and 
Amesbury,  that  were  more  than  three  miles  from  the 
Merrimac,  and  New  Hampshire  complained  without 
avail. 

The  charter  of  1692,  however,  prescribed  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  Massachusetts  in  different  language, 
"extending  from  the  great  river  commonly  called 
Monomack,  alias  Merrimack  on  the  north  part,  and 
from  three  miles  northward  of  the  said  river  to  the 
atlantic  or  western  sea."  Did  this  mean  three  miles 
northward  from  every  point  of  the  river?  Did  it  con- 
firm or  restrict  the  bounds  of  the  original  charter? 
About  1720,  at  any  rate,  New  Hampshire  began  to 
ilaini  that  the  line  should  commence  at  a  point  three 
miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac,  and  thence 
run  due  west.  This  would  have  cut  oil'  considerable 
of  the  territory  originally  claimed  by  Jla-ssachusetts, 
but  it  would  have  left  the  whole  of  more  than  twenty 
New  Hampshire  towns  and  parts  of  others,  including 
the  present  city  of  Nashua,  in  Massachusetts. 

When  Londonderry  was  incorporated,  in  1722,  the 
enterprising  Scotch-Irish  people  soon  begun  to  have 
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dilliculties  with  the  people  living  in  the  northwest- 
erly part  of  the  original  grant  of  Haverhill. 

The  same  year,  a  eonimittee  was  appointed  by  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  to  inquire  into  en- 
croachments upon  lands  to  the  north  of  Merrimac, 
belonging  to  the  towns  of  Salisbury,  Auiesbury  and 
Haverhill,  over  which  Massachusetts,  of  course,  was 
exercising  jurisdiction,  according  to  her  original 
grants.  Kingston,  in  Xew  Hampshire,  claimed  that 
her  grant  included  lands  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
Haverhill,  and  there  was  trouble  along  the  whole 
northern  border. 

In  November,  172(5,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
General  Court  from  Orlando  Bayley,  Jacob  Rowell, 
and  several  othere  from  Haverhill  and  Amesbury,  in 
which  they  set  forth  that  they  have  been  prosecuted 
at  law  for  land  they  had  held  for  sixty  years,  on  pre- 
tense that  it  was  in  the  town  of  Kingston  and 
province  of  New  Hampshire.  Writs  in  trespass  had 
been  served  upon  the  petitioners  on  the  ground  that 
their  land  was  "more  than  three  miles  from  Merrimac 
River,"  and  these  cases  were  tried  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  General  Court  informed  their  agent  in  London 
about  these  complaints,  and  voted  that  the  Governor 
should  remonstrate  to  the  General  Court  of  New 
Hampshire  against  the  proceedings  and  ask  that  they 
might  be  stayed  and  all  such,  until  the  question  of 
boundary  was  determined. 

In  February,  1728,  however,  the  Council  made  an 
order  reciting  a  petition  of  Richard  Hazen,  Jr.,  James 
Pecker,  Ebenr.  Eastman  and  Nathaniel  Peaslay,  all 
of  Haverhill,  in  behalf  of  its  inhabitants,  "setting 
forth  that  notwithstanding  the  Ancient  Grant  of 
the  sd  Town,  the  many  confirmasions  and  settle- 
ments of  their  Bounds  by  the  Government,  divers  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Londonderry,  within  the  Province 
of  New  Hampshire,  have  encroached  upon  the  Peti- 
tioners' lands,  mowed  their  meadows,  cut  down  and 
destroyed  their  Timber,  and  erected  several  Houses 
on  their  Lands  and  have  prosecuted  the  inhabitants 
of  Haverhill,  in  the  said  Province  of  New  Hampshire, 
for  improving  their  own  lands,  and  therefore  praying 
relief  from  this  Board,"  and  as  it  appeared  to  the 
board  that  there  was  great  danger  that  the  inhabit- 
ants in  the  two  provinces  would  use  violenceon  each 
other  unle-is  they  are  speedly  discountenanced  by 
their  respective  governments,  "  for  preventing  where- 
of, voted,  that  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Province  border- 
ing on  the  dividing  Line  and  claiming  Lands  there 
be  directed  not  to  make  any  new  Settlement  on  the 
said  Lands  or  any  improvements  whatsoever  thereon, 
and  to  desist  from  all  prosecutions  in  the  Law  till 
the  further  order  of  this  Government  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  said  Line,  Provided  the  Government  of 
New  Hampshire  do  give  the  like  or  some  other  effect- 
ual directions." 

It  appears  from  the  Council  recordi  of  that  year 
that  Nathaniel  Peasley  was  twice  allowed  money  from 
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the  province  treasury  to  defend  himself  against  suits 
in  New  Hampshire — ten  pounds  and  thirty  pounds, — 
and  that  John  Wainwright  and  Kichanl  Saltonstall 
were  granted  twenty  pounds  to  prosecute  trespassers 
on  province  lands  in  Methuen. 

The  land  in  dispute  between  people  in  Haverhill 
and  people  of  Londonderry  lay  in  what  were  known 
in  Haverhill  as  the  "  fourth  division"  and  the  "  fifth 
division"  lands,  especially  the  latter.  The  "  fifth 
division"  had  been  laid  out  in  lots  .January,  1721,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  the  proprietors  of  Haverhill.  The 
grantees  of  the  proprietors  had  entered  upon  the  lots, 
cultivated  and  improved  thenj.  Thus  collisions  had 
arisen  between  them  and  the  men  of  Londonderry 
claming  the  same  lands.  The  jiroprietors  of  Haver- 
hill supported  their  own  rights  and  those  of  their 
grantees  with  great  resolution  ;  and  after  the  pro- 
prietors had  successfully  asserted  their  rights  against 
the  non-commoners  in  their  own  town,  and  had  con- 
ciliated opposition,  in  the  manner  already  related, 
they  seem  to  have  had  substantial  moral  support  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Haverhill  in  maintaining  their 
grants  against  the  claims  and  petty  warfare  of  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire.  Not  that  there  appears  to 
have  been  much  to  choose  between  the  contending 
parties.  The  New  Hampshire  people  brought  suits  in 
their  own  courts  against  theMassachusetts  men,  whom 
they  regarded  as  trespassers.  The  Massachusetts  men 
retaliated.  Assaults  were  committed  and  fights 
occurred,  which  caused  the  participants  to  be  arrested, 
fined  and  imprisoned  in  either  State.  Indeed,  there 
was  a  long  and  angry  border  warfare — all  the  more 
bitter  because  rights  of  property  were  involved,  and 
each  party  doubtless  sincerely  believed  itself  in  the 
right. 

It  is  rather  difiicult  to  see  how  the  claim  of  London- 
derry could  be  upheld  morally  or  in  the  law,  because 
Wheelwright's  deed  of  1719  bounds  its  grant  on  the 
eastward  "  upon  Haverhill  line."  Haverhill  bounds 
had  been  established  since  16G7,  and  everybody  could 
ascertain  where  "  Haverhill  line"  was.  It  was  a 
matter  of  record.  However,  this  is  immaterial  to  our 
purpose. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Haverhill  proprietors  held 
in  January,  1729,  a  committee  was  chosen  to  pros- 
ecute, "  to  final  issue,"  all  trespassers  on  the  com- 
mon lands ;  and  another  to  perambulate  the  west 
line  of  the  town.  The  reason  of  the  latter  action 
was  that  the  west  line  of  the  town  was  the  western 
boundary  of  the  "  Fifth  Division  Lots."  They  were 
in  the  northwesterly  part  of  the  town,  the  angle, 
or,  as  it  w:ts  called,  the  "  Peke  of  Haverhill." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  April  7,  1729, 
"  Wm.  Mudgete  did  remonstrate  to  the  proi)rietor8 
that  he  has  lately  been  at  great  cost  and  charges 
in  defending  his  title  to  certain  lands  in  the  fifth 
division,  which  were,  and  still  are,  claimed  by  the 
Irish,  and  that  the  matter  is  now  in  the  law  un- 
decided.''     He   therefore   prayed   that   the  proprie- 
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tors  would  "reimburse  him  what  he  has  expended 
in  removing  the  said  Irish  out  of  his  house."  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  examine  his  accounts 
and  report.  And  at  a  subsequent  meeting;,  Mud- 
gett  was  allowed  forty-four  pounds,  seventeen  shil- 
lings and  six  pence  from  the  proprietors'  treasury. 

The  same  year,  however,  August  2"lh,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Londonderry  petitioned  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  New  Hampshire, — "  Inasmuch  as  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Towue  of  Haverhill  do  often 
disturb  sundry  of  your  petitioners  in  their  quiet 
possession  of  their  lands  granted  them  by  their 
charter,  under  their  pretentions  of  a  title  thereto," 
they  pray  for  assistance,  on  account  of  the  "  Law- 
suits which  are  daily  multiplied  by  them." 

The  records  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts show  that  June  29,  1731,  the  House  received 
"A  petition  of  Nathan  Webster  and  Richard  Hazzen, 
Jr.;  Agents  for  the  Proprietors  of  the  town  of  Haver- 
hill, setting  forth  their  Ancient  and  Legal  right 
to  the  Lands  they  possess  in  said  Town,  as  also 
the  late  encroachments  of  the  Irish  people  settled 
in  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire,  who  have  cutt 
down  and  carried  away  great  quantities  of  their  Hay 
and  Timber  and  other  ways  disturbed  them  in  the 
improvement  of  their  lands.  Praying  relief  from  this 
Court.''  Paul  Dudley,  afterward  chief  justice,  re- 
ported from  the  committee  to  which  this  petition 
wa.1  referred  that,  inasmuch  as  there  was  a  hopeful 
prospect  of  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  line,  the 
Governor  should  I)e  directed  to  issue  a  proclamation, 
directing  tiie  inhabitants  of  both  provinces  to  forbear 
molesting  each  other  for  the  present  year.  The 
House  adopted  the  report,  but  the  Council  refused 
to  concur,  and  "  voted,  that  inasmuch  as  there  are 
Courts  of  Justice  established  by  Law  before  whom 
affairs  of  that  nature  are  properly  cognizable,  the 
Petition  be  dismissed." 

Soon  after  this,  commissioners  of  the  two  prov- 
inces met  at  Newbury  to  negotiate,  but  without 
success.  The  New  Hampshire  coinmi.ssioners  then 
appointed  John  Rindge,  a  merchant  of  Portsmouth, 
agent  to  present  a  petition  to  the  King,  whose 
appointment  was  confirmed  by  their  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives October  31,  1731. 

The  King  issued  an  order  at  last,  submitting 
the  matter  to  a  board  of  commissionera,  compo-ed 
of  five  councilors  from  each  of  the  governments 
of  New  York,  Rhode  Island  and  Nova  Scotia.  The 
tribunal  was  not  regarded  as  favorable  to  Massachu- 
setts, a-s  she  had  at  the  moment  some  controversy 
with  the  two  former  about  boundaries,  and  the 
latter  was  thought  to  be  prejudiced  against  her. 
Connecticut,  which  Massachusetts  had  proposed, 
was  rejected,  because  of  a  sujiposed  bias  in  her  favor. 

The  time  and  place  for  the  meeting  of  this  commis- 
aion  was  August  10,  1737,  at  Hampton,  N.  H. 

At  a  meeting  held  May  17,  1737,  Haverhill  chose 
Colonel  Richard  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Richard  Hazzen  and 


Deacon  James  Ayer"to  wait  upon  the  Commissioners 
and  represent  the  affairs  and  boundaries  of  the  town 
to  them,  provided  the  Proprietors  of  the  undivided 
lands  pay  the  expense  of  the  committee."  Salton- 
stall and  Hazzen  had  already  been  employed  by  the 
proprietors. 

In  the  manuscript  docket  of  Colonel  Saltonstall,  as 
justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Essex,  is  the 
record  of  two  cases,  heard  belbre  him  March  15, 1735, 
at  Haverhill,  in  both  of  which  "  Richard  Hazzen, 
et  al.,"  are  plaintiti's,  which  are  quite  certainly  a  part 
of  the  proceedings  by  which  the  Haverhill  proprie- 
tors were  endeavoring  to  protect  their  grantees. 
They  were  actions  of  trespass,  and  in  both  of  them 
the  respective  defendants  plead  in  abatement — 
"1.  That  the  justice  before  whom  the  tryall  is,  is  a 
party  concerned.  2'>',  that  neither  the  originall 
Right  to  which  this  Land  mentioned  in  the  Writt  is 
laid  out,  nor  the  number  of  the  Lott  are  mentioned 
in  the  Writt."  These  pleas  were  overruled,  and  the 
defendants  respectively  plead  not  guilty.  One  of 
them,  by  the  consideration  of  the  justice,  recovered 
"  double  his  cost  occasioned  by  the  prosecution  ;"  in 
the  other  case,  "  It  is  considered  that  the  jdaintiff  re- 
cover forty  shillings  sued  for  in  the  writt  and  costs  of 
court,  taxed  at  12».  7d.,"  from  which  judgment  the 
defendant  appealed.  The  proprietors"  agent  lost  one 
case  and  won  one  before  the  magistrate. 

The  Assemblies  of  the  two  provinces  met  at  Hamp- 
ton Falls  and  Salisbury  respectively,  on  the  day  of 
the  meeting  of  the  commission,  and  Governor  Bel- 
cher, who  was  Governor  of  both  provinces,  appeared 
with  considerable  military  and  other  pomp.  The 
commission  decided  upon  the  eastern  boundary  of 
New  Hampshire,  which  had  also  been  in  earnest 
dispute,  but  tlie  question  as  to  the  boundary  depend- 
ent upon  the  original  and  second  charters  of  Jlassa- 
chusetts  Bay  was  left  as  they  found  it.  By  agreement, 
it  was  submitted  to  the  King  in  England. 

New  Hanijishire  employed  as  agent,  John  Tomlin- 
sou,  who  retained  one  Parris  as  solicitor — a  man  of 
skill  and  shrewdness.  Jlassacbusotts  employed  Colo- 
nel Edmund  Quiucy,  as  agent,  a  man  of  high  char- 
acter, but  he  died  in  England  in  1738,  of  the  small- 
pox by  inoculation.  Her  interests  then  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Wilks  and  Partridge,  who  are  accounted  to 
have  been  much  inl'crior  in  diplomatic  ability  to  the 
managers  for  New  Hampshire. 

In  a  letter  writler  by  Richard  Hazzen,  the  agent 
of  the  Haverhill  proprietors.  May  9,  1737,  he  says  : 
"  I  should  earnestly  re<iuest  that  endeavors  might  be 
used  that  a  line  fiom  Endicott's  Tree  to  three  miles 
north  of  Merrimack  River  at  ye  mouth  might  be  ye 
dividing  line  of  the  Provinces  which  we  take  to  be  the 
true  intent  of  the  Charter;  but  the  Province  having 
put  in  a  different  claim,  we  forbear  to  mention  it." 
This  was  a  novel  scheme  for  finding  a  boundary  line, 
and  had  not,  perhaps,  much  to  recommend  it.  And,  as 
Hazzen  admits,  it  was  just  as  well  to  forbear  men- 
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tioning  it,  for  the  province  had  long  before  intimated 
thiit  it  would  be  satij^ficd  with  niiu'h  less.  But  New 
Hauii)shire  also  wnulil  have  been  satistioil  with  much 
less  than  slie  received,  through  tiie  award  ol  the 
King. 

This  town  and  the  other  towns  interested,  sent 
petitions  directly  to  the  King,  setting  forth  their 
rights  as  they  conceived  them  under  the  ancient 
grants.  All  of  which  was  of  no  avail.  The  decision 
of  His  Majesty,  King  George  the  Second,  much  to  the 
mortification  of  Massachusetts  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  claiming  jurisdiction  under  her,  was  en- 
tirely in  favor  of  New  Hampshire. 

April  9,  1740,  a  decree  of  the  King  in  Council 
passed  the  seals,  by  which  it  was  adjudged,  ordered 
and  decreed  "  that  the  northern  boundary  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Massachusetts  Bay  is  and  be  a  similar  curve 
line,  pursuing  the  course  of  Merriinac  River,  at  three 
miles  distance  on  the  north  side  thereof,  beginning  at 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  ending  ata.  point  due  north 
of  a  place  in  the  plan  returned  by  the  commissioners 
(the  commi.-sion  already  referred  to),  called  Patucket 
Falls,  and  a  straight  line  drawn  from  thence  due  west 
across  said  river  till  it  meets  with  His  Majesty's  other 
governments."  Pawtucket  Falls  is  now  the  city  of 
Lowell,  and  a  continuing  line  following  the  course  of 
the  Merrimac  west  of  that  point  would  shortly  turn 
towards  the  north.  Doubtless  one  reason  for  the  de- 
cision was  the  desire  to  avoid  collision  as  far  as  pos- 
sible with  claims  under  other  patents. 

The  King's  decree  was  sent  to  Governor  Belcher, 
with  instructions  to  apply  to  the  respective  Assem- 
blies of  New  Hampshire  and  JIassachusetts.  to  unite 
in  milking  the  necessary  provisions  in  running  and 
marking  the  line  conformably  to  the  decree,  and  per- 
mitting the  Assembly  of  either  province  to  proceed 
ex  parte  if  the  Assembly  of  the  other  should  refuse. 
The  Assembly  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  de- 
clined having  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  but  the 
Assembly  of  Xew  Hampshire  made  the  necessary  ap- 
propriation for  running  and  marking  the  line. 
Walter  Bryant  was  therefore  appointed  by  Governor 
Belcher  and  the  Council  March  12,  1741,  to  run  the 
boundary  between  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  (then 
a  part  of  Massachusetts)  .  March  16, 1741,  Governor 
Belcher  appointed  George  Mitchell  to  run  the  curve 
line  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  a  point  three  miles 
due  north  of  Pawtucket  Falls.  Governor  Belcher  also 
issued  a  warrant  or  order  to  Richard  Hazzen,  direct- 
ing him  to  cause  the  line  to  be  run  from  a  point  three 
miles  north  of  Pawtucket  Falls  till  it  reaches  His 
M  ijesty's  other  governments.  George  Mitchell  had 
already  been  employed  in  drawing  maps  for  the  use 
of  the  commission.  Richard  Hazzen  was  without 
doubt  the  agent  of  the  Haverhill  proprietors,  but  he 
was  not  employed  about  that  part  of  the  line  in 
which  they  and  their  grantees  were  interested,  but  ih 
running  that  part  of  it  west  of  Pawtucket  Falls. 

George  Mitchell  ran  and  marked  his  line  in  Febru- 


ary, 1741,  made  a  map  of  the  river  from  the  Atlantic 
to  Pawtucket  Falls,  and  .March  .'<,  1741,  at  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  made  oath  to  a  statement 
written  upon  the  back  of  the  map  that  the  survey 
"  is  true  and  exact  to  the  best  of  his  skill  and  knowl- 
edge, and  that  the  line  described  in  the  plan  is  as 
conformable  to  His  Majesty's  determination  in 
Council  as  was  in  hia  power  to  draw,  but  finding  it 
impracticable  to  stick  to  the  letter  of  said  determina- 
tion, has  in  some  places  taken  from  one  province, 
and  made  ample  allowance  for  the  same  in  the  next 
reach  of  the  River." 

In  the  month  of  March,  1741,  Hazzen  ran  and 
marked  a  line  from  the  point  about  three  miles  north 
of  Pawtucket  Falls,  across  the  Connecticut  River  to 
the  supposed  boundary  line  of  New  York,  on  what 
was  supposed  to  be  a  due  west  line  from  the  place  of 
beginning.  By  this  line,  under  the  King's  decree,  it 
is  said  that  New  Hampshire  received  a  territory  of 
about  fifty-five  miles  by  fourteen,  more  than  she  had 
claimed  before  the  commissioners. 

Bryant  and  Hazzen  were  both  directed  to  allow  ten 
degrees  variation  for  the  needle.  Hazzen's  line  was 
fifty-five  miles  long ;  Bryant's  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  long.  If  Hazzen,  by  this  variation, 
therefore,  took  anything  from  New  Hampshire  im- 
properly, Bryant  must  have  taken  much  more  improp- 
erly from  Maine  for  the  benefit  of  New  Hampshire. 
Bryant's  line  was  run,  and  has  since  been  accepted  as 
the  true  boundary  line  between  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine. 

Mitchell  and  Hazzen's  line,  thus  run  in  1740,  under 
the  authority  of  Governor  Belcher  and  the  New 
Hampshire  Assembly,  at  the  expense  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  in  the  absence  of  Massachusetts,  is  the  only 
line  ever  run  between  the  two  governments.  Returns 
of  the  surveyors  were  lodged  in  the  oflSce  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  Great  Britain,  by  Governor  Belch- 
er, and  returns  were  also  lodged  in  the  offices  of  the 
respective  secretaries  of  each  of  the  provinces,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  have  disappeared. 

After  the  King's  decision  was  made  known,  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  of  Boston,  petitioned  His  Majesty  "  to 
direct  that  the  several  Line  townships,  which  by  the 
Line  directed  to  be  run  by  his  Majesty's  order  in 
Council  ofyeOth  April,  1740,  will  be  cut  oft  from  the 
Province  of  Ma.ssachusetts  Bay  may  be  united  to  that 
province."  And  it  appears  that  the  towns  interested 
— Haverhill  and  Amesbury — also  petitioned  in  their 
own  behalf. 

May  7,  1741,  Gov.  Belcher  wrote  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  England,  "concerning  a  difliculty  arisen 
upon  ye  construction  of  his  JIajesty's  Judgment  re- 
specting ye  Boundaries  betwixt  ye  Province  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  and  that  of  New  Hampshire." 

Belcher  recites  the  King's  decree  and  proceeds : 
"Your  lordships  will  be  pleased  to  observe  that  it  is 
called  the  Xorthern  Boundaries  of  the  Mamtachusetls, 
but  not  the  Southern  of  New  Bampihire,  nor  the  Divit- 
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ioual  Line  between  the  two  Pruvinees.  From  this  the 
people  of  both  rroviiices  say,  the  hinds  from  tlie 
Northern  Bounihiry  of  ilassacliusetts,  till  they  meet 
the  5?outhern  Boundary  of  New  Hampshire,  and  so 
further  westward,  are  not  under  any  jurisdiction  or 
Government,  nor  can  the  lands  already  ungranted  be- 
tween these  lines  be  granted  for  the  Incouragement 
of  New  Settlers.  If  the  matter  remains  thus,  it  may  soon 
produce  disorders  and  confusion  between  the  King's 
subjects,  now  settled  upon  some  part  of  those  lands, 
who  look  upon  themselves  in  a  stale  of  anarchy." 

To  enforce  his  suggestion,  Belcher  refers  to  the  dif- 
ferent wording  of  the  decree  where  it  prescribes  the 
other  boundary  (between  New  Hampshire  and  Maine) 
the  language  ilure  being,  ".Vnd  as  to  the  Northern 
Boundary  between  the  Said  Provinces,  the  Court  re- 
solves and  determines  that  the  Dividing  Line,  etc." 
No  answer  appears  to  have  been  made  to  Governor 
Belcher's  inquiry.  The  difficulty  was  probably  re- 
garded by  my  Lords  of  Trade  as  rather  imaginary 
than  real,  and  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  cpiibble. 

The  King's  decree  was  undoubtedly  intended  to  (i.\ 
the  dividing  line  or  boundary  of  both  provinces. 
Greater  precision  in  language  might  have  been  had, 
and  doubtless  the  point  suggested  by  Gov.  Belcher 
was  made  much  of  by  those  disappointed  at  the 
King's  decision,  and  may  have  raised  illusory 
hopes  of  something  more  to  be  done,  while  it  added 
to  the  confusion  and  perplexities  of  the  poor  people 
in  the  disputed  territory.  New  Hampshire  taxed  the 
inhabitants  there  as  soon  as  the  line  was  run.  Those 
portions  of  Haverhill  and  .Vmesbury  ftilling  north  of 
the  new  line  were  incorporated  by  the  General  Court 
of  that  province  into  a  district,  under  the  name  of 
'•  Haverhill  District,"  which  continued  until  it  was 
divided  and  incorporated  into  towns. 

The  instructions  given  Benning  Wentworth,  who 
at  this  time  was  appointed  to  succeed  Belcher  as  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire,  cite  the  King's  decree 
without  comment  as  fixing  the  limits  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion. George  Mitchell's  construction  is  not  neces'sar- 
ily  of  much  importance,  but  in  the  title  of  his  map  he 
writes  of"  describing  !5ound9  between  his  Majesty's 
Province  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  Massachusetts 
Bay,  agreeable  to  his  Majesty's  Order  in  Council." 

Dec.  S,  1742,  Gov.  P.enning  W'entwortli,  of  New 
Hampshire,  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  referring  to 
the  petitions  to  restore  to  Massachusetts  the  inhab- 
itants who  had  been  set  away  from  it  against  their 
expectation  and  desire — "  unless  it  should  be  his 
Majesty's  pleasure  to  put  an  end  to  applications  of 
this  nature,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  carry  his 
lloyal  Instructions  into  execution."'  "  New  Hamp- 
shire sits  down  by  his  Majesty's  determination,  and 
has  showed  the  greatest  obedience  thereto  by  paying 
the  whole  expense  of  running  and  marking  out  the 
boundaries  in  exact  conformity  to  the  Royal  iletermi- 
nation,  and  therefore  thinks  it  a  great  hardship  that 
Massachusetts  should  lead  them  into  any  new  charge 


in  a  dispute  that  had  subsisted  near  four-score  years, 
and  which  has  been  so  .solemnly  determined."  The 
Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  also  begged  the  King 
not  to  allow  any  change  in  the  boundary  line.  Gov. 
Wentworth  and  New  Hampshire  had  their  own  way. 
The  boundaries  marked  out  "  in  exact  conformity  to 
the  Koyal  determination  "  have  never  been  di^turbed, 
but  never  agreed  upon  between  the  two  provinces  or  the 
two  States.  The  supplemental  chapter  of  history 
about  this  boundary  is  certainly  an  amusing  one. 

la  1825  Massachusetts  appointed  a  commission  to 
act  jointly  with  a  commission  to  be  appointed  by  New 
Hampshire,  to  ascertain  the  boundary  between  the 
two  States.  January  31,  1827,  the  Massachusetts 
commissioners  made  their  report  to  Governor  Lincoln, 
in  substance  as  follows  :  In  July,  1825,  upon  informa- 
tion from  his  excellency  that  the  Siate  of  New 
Hampshire  had  acceded  to  the  proposals  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  run  and  ascertain  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween their  respective  States  aforesaid,  and  had 
appointed  commissioners  for  that  purpose,  they  put 
themselves  in  communication  with  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Board,  and  met  them  about  the  business  in- 
trusted to  both  boards.  They  recite  the  disappearance 
of  the  returns  of  the  surveyors  of  1741  from  the 
American  offices  and  say  :  "  But  it  wiis  now  agreed 
by  the  commissioners  from  each  State  that  a  line  ex- 
isted as  the  same  was  reputed,  known  and  acknowl- 
edged as  well  by  the  authorities  of  the  town  on  each 
side  of  said  line  as  by  inhabitants  and  others  residing 
in  the  vicinity  thereof.  We,  iiccordingly,  commenced 
the  survey,"  a  surveyor  and  assistant  surveyor  being 
appointed  by  the  Massachusetts  commissioners  and 
similar  agents  by  the  New  Hampshire  commis- 
sioners. "  And  we  began  at  a  large  stone  in  the 
marsh,  .  .  .  which  stone  is  three  miles  and  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  rods  northerly  from  where  the 
Merrimack  River  now  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
thence  by  several  courses  and  distances  we  ran  ihirty- 
four  miles  and  twelve  rods  to  a  point  or  station  called 
the  Boundary  Pine,  which  is,  by  an  actual  measure- 
ment, two  miles  and  three  hundred  and  thirteen  rods 
(ol()4j  feet)  due  north  of  a  point  in  Pawtucket  Falls, 
called  the  great  pot-hole  place ;  thence  we  proceeded 

west  by  the  reputed  linetifty-tive  miles,  etc which 

is  a  corner  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont." 

Meeting  again,  October  27th,  at  Nashua,  in  New 
Hampshire,  when  the  surveyors'  minutes  and  plans 
on  both  sides  were  compared,  "  no  doubt  remained 
but  the  line,  as  originally  run  and  marked  by  George 
Mitchell,  from  the  .Vtlantic  Ocean  to  the  place  called 
the  Boundary  I'iue,  two  miles,  three  hundred  and  thir- 
teen rods  due  north  of  I'awlucket  Falls,  was  ascer- 
tained and  found.  And  that  the  line  due  west  from 
that  station  to  the  point  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  as  the  same  had  V)ecu  originally 
marked  and  returned  by  Richard  Haz/.en,  was  in  like 
manner  ascertained  and  found." 
Whereupon  the    ^lassachusetts  invited    the  New 
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Hiiiupshire  eoiiimissioners  to  "  reduce  the  same  to  a 
convention,  and  to  proceed  to  erect  durable  monu- 
ments at  each  angk^  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
the  boundary  pine,  and  also  at  the  end  of  the  lines  of 
the  several  towns,"  "  in  order  to  ))rcvent  future  mis- 
takes concerning  the  same." 

"  But  this  proposal  wsis  rejected  by  the  commis- 
sioners from  New  Hampshire.  They  proposed  to  us 
to  run  and  mark  a  new  line,  proceeding  from  the 
Station  north  of  Pawtucket  Falls  due  west,  as  the 
same  should  be  now  ascertained,  to  the  River  Con- 
necticut, to  terminate,  as  they  stated,  two  miles, 
three  hundred  and  two  rods  south  of  the  aforesaid 
point  on  the  west  bank  of  Connecticut  River,  which 
included  the  meeting-house  in  Xorthfield,  Mass.achu- 
setts,  and  to  join  with  them  in  a  survey  of  the  8ler- 
rimac  River,  fmm  the  ocean  to  the  said  station  against 
Pawtucket  Falls,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
line  aforesaid,  as  originally  run,  was  more  than  three 
miles  in  all  parta  thereof  distant  fi-om  the  river, 
leaving  this  line  for  a  subject  for  future  discussion 
after  the  survey  should  be  made.  The  commission- 
ers from  Massacbusett-s  did  not  go  into  a  full  consid- 
eration of  the  fitness  of  either  of  these  nieasuresi 
being  unanimously  of  opinion  that  their  powers 
did  not  extend  to  the  altering  of  any  line,  or  ceding 
any  portion  of  the  territories  of  Massachusetts,  but 
were  confined  to  ascertaining  the  existing  line  be- 
tween the  two  States,  as  the  same  had  been  originally 
run  and  marked  by  George  Mitchell. 

"  The  Commissioners  from  New  Hampshire  then 
informed  us  that  they  should  proceed,  ex  parte,  to 
survey  the  river. 

The  commissioners  of  1825,  therefore,  failed  to 
come  to  any  agreement.  But,  in  order  that  the  line 
they  h.id  found  might  not  be  lost,  Massachusetts 
canted  granite  monuments,  fourteen  inches  square  by 
four  feet  in  height,  to  be  erected  at  every  angle  in  the 
line,  and  at  the  intersection  of  all  town  lines.  This 
work  was  done  in  1827  by  Varnum,  assistant-sur- 
veyor for  the  Massachusetts  commissioners  in  1825, 
and  these  monuments  have  marked  the  line  ever 
since. 

In  1882,  in  the  course  of  a  perambulation  of  the 
boundary  line  between  the  city  of  Haverhill  and  the 
towns  of  Plaistow  and  Atkinson,  in  New  Hampshire, 
some  of  the  monuments  referred  to  were  found,  and 
this,  leading  to  the  discovery  that  no  boundary  line 
between  the  two  States  liad  ever  been  agreed  upon, 
an  application  was  made  to  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  three 
commissioners  by  each  State,  authorized  to  ascertain 
and  establish  the  line.  Copies  of  maps  and  docu- 
ments have  been  obtained  from  the  Public  Record 
Office,  in  England,  giving  the  history  of  the  whole 
subject,  with  copies  of  Mitchell's  maps  and  lines. 
The  line  run  by  Mitchell  and  Hazzen  in  1741  is  fuljy 
identified,  and  that  has  ever  since  been  the  juris- 
dictional line  between  the  two  States,  obnoxious  as  it 


was  to  Massachusetts,  and  vastly  more  favorable  to 
New  Hampshire  than  slie  had  ever  dreamed  of.  New 
Hampshire  alleges  that  a  mistake  was  made  in  the 
survey  by  Hazzen  in  1741,  by  which  that  Stale  was 
ile|)rived  of  a  strip  of  land  about  three  miles  wide,  on 
the  Connecticut  River,  and  terminating  in  a  point  in 
the  town  of  Dracut,  opjjosite  what  is  now  the  city 
of  Lowell,  containing  some  fifty  thousand  acres. 
New  Hampshire  also  appears  tosissert  that  Mitchell's 
line  was  wrong,  because  he  only  claims  to  have  made 
a  prarticable  line  three  miles  from  the  Merrimac,  hav- 
ing "  in  some  [ilaces  taken  from  one  Province,  and 
made  ample  allowance  for  the  same  in  the  next  reach 
of  the  river."  The  New  Hampshire  commissioners 
claim  that  the  proper  line  under  King  George's  fa- 
mous decree  is  one  "  every  part  of  which  is  three 
miles  due  north  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
river,  and  is  represented  by  an  unbroken  line."  New 
Hampshire  wants,  or  rather  her  cc-mmissioners  want, 
to  be  absolutely  accurate,  and  apparently  that  the 
line  to  which  Massachusetts  submitted  with  such  re- 
luctance one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  because  it 
stripped  her  of  so  great  a  territory,  should  be  dis- 
turlied  upon  the  theory  that  the  New  Hampshire 
agents,  acting  under  her  own  direction,  did  not  take 
quite  so  much  land  as  they  were  mathematically  en- 
titled to.  The  demand  looks  a  little  ungracious,  to 
say  the  least. 

King  George's  decree  only  settled  the  jurisdictional 
question.  It  was  a  condition  of  submission  of  the 
dispute  to  the  decision  of  the  King,  that  private 
property  should  not  be  affected,  and  this  condition 
was  incorporated  into  the  decree.  Questions  of  title 
were  therefore  left  to  be  settled  by  the  law. 

In  September,  1741,  after  the  lines  were  run,  the 
Haverhill  proprietors  chose  a  committee  to  prosecute 
all  trespassers  on  the  common  and  undivided  lands, 
whether  they  were  north  or  south  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire line,  or  in  that  part  of  Methuen  formerly  Hav- 
erhill ;  and  they  continued  to  sell  and  grant  lands  on 
the  north  side  of  the  new  line. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  Londonderry 
petitioned  the  General  Court  of  New  Hampshire  to 
newly  run  the  lines  of  their  town,  as  "  your  petitioners 
for  several  years  past  have  been  very  greatly  dis- 
turbed and  incroached  upon  in  their  possessions  and  in 
defence  of  the  same  has  expended  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Law  near  two  thousand  Pounds  against  the  in- 
habitants of  Massachusetts  Bay."  They  complain 
that  the  last  "  carry  off  the  small  part  of  the  timber 
that  is  yet  growing  there." 
,  The  sort  of  proceedings  that  were  indulged  in  by 
both  parties  may  be  conjectured  from  circumstances 
1  like  the  following  :  In  April,  1735,  John  Carlton  and 
I  his  brother  George  (sons  of  Thomas,  of  Bradford) 
petitioned  the  proprietors  of  Haverhill  to  make  them 
some  consideration  for  the  services  of  themselves  and 
teams  "when  constable  Pecker  went  to  fetch  off  those 
that  were  Tre.sspessers  on  that  part  of  Haverhill  com- 
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mon  beyond  the  Island  Pond,"  as  they  had  done  to 
others  that  went  at  the  same  time. 

The  historian  of  Londonderry  says  :  "  Sometimes 
an  inhabitant  of  this  town,  when  employed  in  these 
meadows,  would  be  seized  and  carried  away  by  indi- 
viduals from  abroad,  who  laid  in  wait  for  the  pur- 
pose. Thus  a  Mr.  Christie,  while  mowing  in  a 
meadow,  was  seized  and  carried  to  Haverhill,  without 
being  allowed  to  apprize  his  family  of  his  situation. 

"  It  also  appears  that  civil  processes  were  com- 
menced and  carried  on  before  the  courts  in  Massa- 
chusetts, as  they  held  their  sessions  at  Newburyport 
and  Ipswich,  and  that  certain  individuals  were  actual- 
ly committed  to  prison  under  the  arrests  which  were 
made  by  the  claimants  in  that  province.  We  find 
frequent  charges  made  for  attendance  at  court  at  Ips- 
wich, also  a  vote  of  the  town  to  pay  the  e.'ipenses  of 
individuals  imprisoned,  and  to  perform  for  them  the 
necessary  work  required  on  their  farms  during  their 
imprisonment." 

After  many  years  of  these  troubles,  we  find  Richard 
Hazzen,  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much,  petition- 
ing the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  May  31, 
1753,  to  the  effect  that  "  upon  the  running  of  the  divi- 
sional line  between  the  provinces,  aboutune-third  part 
of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  ancient  town  of  Haver- 
hill fell  to  the  northward  of  the  said  line  and  within 
the  province  of  New  Hampshire,"  the  government  of 
which  "  claimed,  not  only  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
lands  to  the  North  side  of  the  line,  but  also  the 
property  (contrary  to  the  order  of  the  Crown),  and  en- 
deiivoured  to  oustc  all  the  inhabitants,  which  were 
more  than  one  hundred  families,  settled  by  Haverhill, 
to  the  Northward  of  it,  and  take  away  their  property 
by  force  of  arms,  the  people  of  Kingston  and  Lon- 
donderry oftentimes  coming  in  Clans  to  the  Number 
of  forty  or  fifty  at  a  time,  and  one  hundred  or  more, 
to  fence  in  our  lands,  build  on  them,  itc." 

That  the  petitioner,  having  some  lands  on  the  north 
side  of  the  line  himself,  and  seeing  the  distress  the 
Haverhill  people  were  in,  moved  into  New  Hampshire 
and  aided  them  in  their  lawsuits,  "which  have  now 
busted  almost  ten  years."  He  bad  made  one  hundred 
and  thirty  Journeys  to  Portsmouth  and  sunk  a  thou- 
sand pounds.  "  Notwithstanding,  he  has  had  such 
success  that  no  one  Haverhill  man  has  lost  his  estate 
nor  are  any  new  settlements  made  upon  us,  no  new 
suites  Comnieuct,  and  but  two  depending  and  them 
before  the  Oovernor  an<l  Councill."  Meantime  ho 
had  been  obliged  to  mortgage  his  estate  and  asked  re- 
lief. The  ( icneral  Court  voted  to  loan  him  four  liun. 
dred  and  sixty-eight  |)ounds  free  of  interest  for  five 
years,  upon  security.  But  it  is  believed  that  he  never 
got  the  money,  dying  next  year. 

The  proprietors  were  put  to  large  expenses  in  sus- 
taining their  grantees,  as  their  records  shi>w.  Thus: 
Janiuiry  lo,  174S-40,  one  hundred  pounds  was  voted 
"towards  defraying  ye  action  before  ye  King  and 
Council  wherein  Nathaniel  French  (Kingston)  is  ap- 


pellant,   against   Thomas    Follonsbee     and    others, 
(Haverhill),  appellees." 

December  ll>,  1751,  Henry  Sanders  was  voted 
twenty  pounds  "  to  carry  on  his  case  against  Wheel- 
right  at  Portsmouth,"  (a  suit  under  the  Wheelright 
deed).  June  29,  1752,  Edward  Flint  was  voted  thirty 
pounds  "  to  carry  on  his  case  against  Londonderry  at 
Portsmouth,"  and  forty  pounds  more  in  November, 
1753,  "to  continue  his  case."  January  1,  1758,  fifty 
pounds  was  voted  to  prosecute  trespassers  on  the  land 
previously  granted  "  the  first  minister  of  Timberlane, 
now  called  Ilampstead."  November  20,  1758,  four 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  pounds,  twelve  shillings, 
New  Hamjishire  old  tenor,  was  voted  Nathaniel  P. 
Sargeant  "  for  his  services  in  David  Heath's  and  other 
cases." 

By  the  running  of  the  new  line,  in  1741,  one-third 
of  the  population,  territory  and  property  of  Haver- 
hill was  cut  off  from  it.  Taken  in  connection  with 
the  loss  of  Methuen  in  1725,  more  than  one-half  of 
its  resources  was  stripped  from  it.  Under  instructions 
from  the  town,  the  selectmen  took  a  list  of  the  polls 
and  estates  falling  into  "New  Hampshire  province 
according  to  Mr.  Mitchell's  Line." 

Two  hundred  and  fifteen  polls  or  taxable  persons, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  houses,  nine  mills,  four 
hundred  and  fitty-eight  acres  of  mowing,  three  hun- 
dred and  eight  of  planting,  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
of  pastures  and  nineteen  of  orchard,  two  negroes,  two 
hundred  and  thirty-nineoxen,  three  hundred  and  forty- 
six  cows,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  horses  and 
twenty  swine  had  fallen  on  the  north  side  of  the  line. 
Three  hundred  and  forty-six  heads  or  polls,  two  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  houses,  seven  mills,  eleven  hundred 
and  twenty-six  acres  of  mowing,  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-one  of  planting,  seven  hundred  and  twenty-three 
of  i)aslurc,  anil  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  and  a 
half  of  orchard,  ten  negroes,  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  oxen,  five  hundred  anil  forty  cows,  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  horses  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  swine  fell  south  of  the  line. 

Hampstead,  N.  H.,  incorporated  January  19,  1749, 
was  formed  of  two  parts  cut  off  from  Haverhill  and 
Amesbury  respectively.  It  was  originally  Timberland 
or  Timberlane,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  its 
timber.  Richard  Hazzen,  the  indefatigable  agent  of 
the  Haverhill  proprietors,  removed  to  Hampstead  and 
was  one  of  its  leading  men.  His  nephew.  Captain 
.Iiihn  Hazzen,  removing  from  Haverhill  to  Hain]istead 
and  staying  there  a  few  years,  led  a  company  to  found 
a  new  town  on  the  Upper  Connecticut,  which,  though 
his  intlueiicc  received  the  name  of  Haverhill.  .Many 
Haverhill  people  settled  there. 

Plaislow,  a  large  part  of  which  was  originally  in 
Haverhill,  was  incorporated  Febnniry  28,  1749.  The 
first  settlers  were  nearly  all  from  Haverhill.  Charles 
BartlctI  and  Nicholas  White  were  prominent  among 
them.  The  meeting-house  of  the  First  Church,  orig- 
inally the  North  Precinct  of   Haverhill,  over  which 
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Rev.  >[r.  t^iishiiifr  was  pnstor,  fell  a  tew  rods  north  of 
the  Slate  lino  in  1711.  Twii-thirils  ot  the  inhiibitants 
went  with  it.  The  minister's  house  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  parish  remained  in 
Massachusetts.  Difficulties  arose  in  consequence, 
some  of  the  i)arishioiiers  on  the  south  refusing  to  pay 
their  minister's  rate,  for  an  alleged  want  of  power  to 
raise  it.  Whereupon  the  General  Court  of  Massaehu- 
chusetts,  April  7,  Hi^,  created  tlie  portion  south  of 
the  Hue  into  a  parish  with  all  the  powers  thereto  ap- 
pertaining. Atkinson  was  set  off'  from  I'laistow,  and 
incorporated  September  3,  1767.  All  its  territory  was 
originally  from  Haverhill.  The  Pages,  Dows  and 
others,  its  first  settlers,  were  all  of  Haverhill.  They 
went  there  about  1727  or  1728,  after  the  Indian  Wars. 
The  relations  between  Atkinson  and  the  mother 
town  have  always  been  and  still  are  very  intimate. 
Many  Haverhill  youths  were  educated  at  its  famous 
academy,  which  celebrated  its  centennial  in  1887. 
Atkinson  is  still  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  pure, 
unmixed.  New  England  country  town. 

Salem,  N.  H.,  was  incorporated  as  a  district  soon 
after  the  line  was  run  in  1741,  and  as  a  town  in  1750. 
Policy  Pond,  partly  in  Salem  and  partly  in  Winham, 
Wiis  once  Haverhill  Pond. 

The  "Proprietors  of  the  Common  Lands"  had  held 
an  important  position  in  the  town  affairs,  as  has  been 
set  forth  at  great  length,  but  they  had  sustained  much 
litigation,  their  lands  had  been  mainly  disposed  of 
and  the  organization  was  falling  into  decay.  In 
1748  they  informed  the  General  Court  that  "  A  Com- 
mon Right "  was  worth  only  three  pounds,  old  tenor, 
and  they  were  ready  to  sell  at  that  price.  They  say 
that  when  the  old  grants  are  all  made  good,  they 
"  don't  think  one  penny  will  fall  to  the  Proprietors.'' 
Nevertheless,  the  proprietors  and  their  descendants 
held  on  to  their  "  Rights  "  with  great  tenacity.  They 
were  like  "  French  Spoliation  Claims  "  at  a  later  day. 
Something  unexpected  might  turn  up  about  them  at 
any  time.  Peter  Ayer  owned  two  common  rights, 
which  descended  to  five  daughters.  One  of  the 
daughters  divided  her  fifth  of  the  two  rights  among 
her  own  four  daughters. 

The  title  to  a  great  deal  of  land  in  the  once  immense 
towHship  came  from  the  "  Proprietors."  In  1739 
they  disposed  of  forty-seven  parcels  of  land,  many  be- 
ing given  to  parties  applying  for  them.  In  1749  the 
"  Proprietors  agreed  &  voted  yt  all  their  Right,  prop- 
ertee  &  interest  yt  they  have  in  the  land  lying  be- 
twixt ye  head  of  ye  lotts  &  Merrimac  River,  from 
Capt.  John  Pecker's  wharfe  down  to  ye  plaine  gate, 
so  called  (excepting  a  road  all  along  by  ye  head  of 
ye  lotts  so  wide  as  ye  Town  shall  think  proper),  be 
&  hereby  is  given,  granted  &  appropriated  to  ye  use 
&  benefit  of  sd  town  within  ye  Ma-ssachusetts,  to  be 
disposed  of  as  the  said  town  shall  see  cause ;  with 
this  proviso,  that  the  said  Town  do  Disalow  &  Dis- 
continue the  said  road,  laid  out  by  the  selectmen  from 
Kent's  lott  down  to  ye  plain  gate,  on  February  11, 


1724-5  :  this  above  voted  in  the  affirmative."  Pecker's 
wharf  was  near  the  mouth  of  Mill  Hrook,  and  the 
Plain  Gate,  so  called,  was  some  distance  east  of  Mill 
Street. 

In  1751  there  still  remained  to  the  proprietors  the 
strip  of  land  between  Water  Street  and  the  river,  ex- 
tending from  the  bridge  to  Mill  lirook,  excepting  a 
few  small  lots,  previously  granted.  There  was  then 
suddeidy  a  great  demand  (or  lots  to  build  wharves  up- 
on. Enoch  IJartlett  wanted  a  lot  to  build  a  wharf 
"  against  the  house  of  Joshua  Bailey,  Esq."  This 
was  the  first  lot  below  the  present  bridge.  Seven  or 
eight  wharf  lots  were  granted  lower  down.  Richard 
Hazzen  obtained  a  lot  for  a  building  yard  "below 
Mill  Brook."  He  now  lived  in  Hampstead,  and  was 
probably  going  to  bring  some  of  the  famous  sticks  of 
"Timberland"  to  the  river  for  vessels.  In  1759  the 
proprietors  granted  to  Jonathan  Buck  all  their  rights 
and  privileges  in  the  Mill  Brook,  "below  the  Great 
Road."  The  "Great  Road"  was  Mill  Street.  Buck 
owned  the  land  on  the  west  side,  and  one  Morley  the 
land  on  the  east  side  of  Mill  Brook.  Jonathan  Buck, 
David  Marsh,  Enoch  Bartlett,  Isaac  Osgood,  James 
Duncan,  James  McHard  "and  others"  of  Haverhill 
were,  in  1760,  granted  six  townships  in  the  province 
of  Maine,  between  the  Penobscot  and  St.  Croix 
Rivers.  15at  Buck  was  the  only  one  of  the  petitioners 
who  settled  on  the  lands.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  town  of  Bucksport. 

The  numerous  applications  for  wharves  above 
mentioned  indicate  the  beginning  of  a  general  in- 
terest in  commerce  by  the  people.  Agriculture  was 
ceasing  to  be  their  entire  dependence. 

In  1759  Samuel  Blodgett  put  up  "pot  and  pearl- 
ash  "  works  on  Mill  Brook.  They  were  among  the 
earliest  of  that  kind,  continuing  in  successful  opera- 
tion many  years. 

In  1754  the  town  for  the  first  time  voted  a  specific 
sum  of  money  for  repair  of  highways;  one  hundred 
pounds  was  the  amount.  Two  shillings  a  day  were 
allowed  for  a  man,  and  the  same  for  oxen  "  with  a  good 
cart  or  plow,"  or  eighteen  pence  for  oxen  alone. 

A  proposition  was  also  made  to  appropriate  a  speci- 
fic sum  for  schools.  It  was  rejected  that  year,  but 
carried  the  next.  Fifty  pounds  were  then  appropria- 
ted for  their  support  the  current  year  ;  the  parishes 
were  to  receive  their  proportion  of  the  money. 

1755  was  long  famous  as  one  of  "  excessive  heat 
and  drought,"  and  for  the  most  violent  earthquake 
ever  known  in  North  America.  In  the  same  year 
and  in  the  month  of  November  occurred  the  terrible 
earthquake  that  shattered  the  city  of  Lisbon. 

In  1700,  there  was  again  a  severe  drought  in  East- 
ern Massachusetts,  and  the  following  winter  there  was 
a  great  scarcity  of  grain  in  this  vicinity.  Joseph 
Haynes,  of  the  West  Parish,  made  a  journey  on  horse- 
back to  Connecticut,  where,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hart- 
ford, he  made  arrangements  for  a  cargo  of  corn, 
which,  later,   he  brought  to  Haverhill,   selling  it  for 
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food  and  seed  only,  and  refusing  to  sell  for  specula- 
tion or  to  those  not  in  actual  need. 

In  17G0  the  town  gavealea.se  to  the  ferry  at  Hcilt's 
Rocks  for  ten  years  to  John  Swett,  whose  father  had 
kept  it  ah-eady  for  forty  years. 

In  tiie  summer  of  1763  the  bridge  over  Little  River, 
where  Winter  Street  crosses  it,  was  rebuilt.  The  fol- 
lowing materials  were  provided :  two  gallons  and 
three  quarts  of  rum,  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  "8hug- 
ar,"  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet  of  two-inch 
plank,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  of  two  and  a  half 
inch  plank,  and  twenty  feet  of  white  oak  timber. 

In  17G4  the  town  voted  down  a  motion  to  divide 
the  parsonage  lands  among  the  four  parishes. 

In  the  custody  of  the  city  clerk  of  Haverhill  are 
some  of  the  records  of  the  proprietors  of  common 
lands.  An  early  book,  the  first  entry  in  which  is  of 
the  date  of  February  25,  1722-23,  seems  to  have  been 
bought  at  the  "  Boar's  Head  in  Cornhill,  near  Stock's 
market,  Boston."  The  last  entry  in  that  book  is  of 
October  1.5,  1745.  During  the  latter  days  of  the  or- 
ganization, Colonel  Nathaniel  Peaslee  was  largely 
chairman  of  their  committees  and  moderator  of  their 
meetings,  and  his  grandson,  Josepli  Badger,  Jr.,  was 
for  years  their  clerk.  From  September  5,  1755,  to 
November  20, 1758,  there  were  no  meetings.  In  1759, 
Badger,  the  clerk  just  named,  was  a  committee  to 
settle  with  the  claimants  under  the  "  Mason  "  patent 
for  the  townshi))  of  Salem,  N.  H.  The  last  entry  of 
Joseph  Badger  a,s  clerk  is  April  4,  17G3.  In  the 
spring  of  that  year  he  emigrated  to  Gilmanton,  N.  H., 
a  new  settlement,  where  he  became  a  very  influential 
citizen.  January  31,1763,  doubtless  in  anticipation 
of  his  departure,  Nathaniel  Peaslee  Sargeant  was 
elected  clerk.  He  was  another  grand.son  of  Colonel 
Nathaniel  Peaslee,  whose  daughter  Susanna  married 
Rev.  Christopher  Sargeant,  first  minister  of  Methuen. 
Young  Sargeant,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1750, 
was  soon  after  a  practicing  lawyer  in  Haverhill  and 
so  remained  until  appointed  justice  (afterwards  chief 
justice)  of  the  Supreme  (lourt.  June  0,  17li3,  at  an 
adjourned  meeting,  Nathaniel  Peaslee,  moderator, 
swore  the  new  clerk  to  his  faithful  performance  of  the 
duties  of  his  office.  "  The  meeting  was  at  ye  House 
of  Mrs.  Hannah  Foster,  inn  holder,  of  Haverhill." 
The  last  record  is  us  follows,  and  marks  the  quiet  de- 
mise of  a  long,  busy  and  powerful  organization.  Col- 
onel Pciislee,  the  moderator,  was  more  than  eighty- 
one  years  old. 

"  Ewex  SS.  Huvorhill,  OctoIxT  lOlli,  A.I).  ITlH.  TliU  being  tho 
time  to  which  ye  Proiw.  niei-ting  wiw  iKljoiirued,  tho  Modunitor  did  not 
come,  find  so  thia  iiivclint;  <*tidi*d,  i*f  cuitrau. 

".\tt.  N'.iTiiL.  r^A.-iELEK  Sargeant,  I'ropt.  Cterk." 


CHAPTER    CLVIII. 
H  A  VERHILL— ( Continued). 

The  Freiicli  Har— fV-e  Cluh—Tlieologkal  War  in  Ihf  n'at  Pariah— Coming 
of  Jli'zehidh  Smith  and  FornitttioH  of  the  Baptist  Societt/ — Th*  Fifti 
Church  ant.t  Pari*h^Miiiiitter  Damarii, 

The  Seven  Years'  War  between  France  and  Eng- 
land (1756-1763)  again  embroiled  their  American 
colonies.  Haverhill  seems  to  have  borne  her  part. 
There  were  a  few  townsmen  in  the  expedition  to 
Nova  Scotia,  when  the  "Neutral  French"  were 
deported  from  Acadia.  Some  of  those  unhappy  people 
fell  to  the  share  of  Haverhill,  in  the  general  distribu- 
tion. In  1759  the  town  paid  twelve  pounds  ten 
shillings  towards  the  support  of  eight  persons  assigned 
to  it,  who  were  all  women  and  children.  In  1756 
Capt.  Edmund  Mooers  led  thirty  from  the  first  com- 
pany in  the  town  in  the  expedition  to  Crown  Point; 
Maj.  Richard  Saltonstall  seems  to  have  led  about 
thirty  from  the  second  comjiany.  The  poll-tax  of 
those  in  service  was  remitted  to  the  town  by  the  pro- 
vince. The  same  men  served  frequently  on  a  number 
of  different  occasions,  when  calls  were  made.  Capt. 
Mooers  seems  to  have  served  substantially  through 
the  war.  Capt.  Henry  Young  Brown,  of  Haverhill, 
served  through  the  whole  war  with  such  usefulness 
that  in  1770  the  General  Court  made  him  a  grant  of 
eleven  thousand  acres  on  Saco  River,  near  Fryeburg 
to  which  he  removed  and  where  his  descendants  have 
resided. 

Maj.  Saltonstall,  entering  the  service  in  1756,  was 
a  m.'ijor  in  the  army  at  Fort  William  Henry,  at  its 
cajiitulation  on  August  9,  1757,  enduring  his  share  of 
tiitigue  and  terror  from  the  shameless  a.s.saults  of  the 
Indians.  He  commanded  a  regiment  from  1760  to 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  soon  after  made  sherifl 
of  the  County  of  Essex.  He  was  regarded  as  a  good 
officer. 

In  1757  there  were  three  foot  companies  in  Haver- 
hill. The  first  comiiany  was  composed  of  133  men, 
residents  of  the  First  Parish  ;  the  second  of  131  men, 
residents  of  the  West  Parish,  of  which  Maj.  Salton- 
stall was  then  captain  ;  the  third  of  56  men,  residents 
of  the  East  Parish.  There  was  besides  the  Alarm  List, 
including  all  between  liie  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty 
years,  who  were  exempt  from  ordinary  military  duty, 
but  liable  upon  emergencies  to  be  called  out  for  duty 
in  their  own  town.  The  Alarm  List  in  the  First 
Parish  carried  40  names,  with  the  minister,  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Barnard,  at  the  head  ;  in  the  West  Parish,  16 
names,  with  Pastor  Halcheller  at  the  head  ;  in  Ea-st 
Parish,  9  names,  headed  by  Rev.  Benj.imin  Parker, 

On  the  "Last  Alarm  for  tiie  Relief  of  Fort  William 
Henry,"  .\ugust  "ye  16th,"  1757,  Ensign  Joseph 
Badger,  Jr.,  led  as  far  as  Worcester  a  detachment  of 
29  men  from  the  first  company,  Lieut.  Currier  10 
from  tlie  third,  and  Lieut.  Bradley  probably  22  froiri 
the  second. 
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Dr.  Jiimes  Brickett,  then  a  young  man,  was  sur- 
geon's mute  in  Col.  Frye's  regiment  from  March  30, 
1759,  to  July  30,  l"tiO. 

In  1758  there  were  2S  town.smen  in  Col.  John  0.s- 
good"s  regiment.  Capt.  John  Hazzen  had  a  company 
lor  the  reduction  of  Ticdnderopi  and  Crown  Point. 

In  1750  there  were  54  Haverhill  men  in  Col.  Hag- 
ley's  regiment.  At  least  44  were  in  service  in  1760. 
Between  November  2,  1759,  and  January  7,  17(53, 
there  were  117  Haverhill  men  in  service,  but  not  all 
dirt'erent  pereons,  some  having  served  and  been  dis- 
charged several  time.'*.  Some  of  them  shared  in  the 
great  glory  of  the  fall  of  (.Quebec  and  the  conquest  of 
Canada. 

By  a  valuation  taken  in  1767,  it  appears  there  were 
"478  Polls  ratable,  27  Polls  not  ratable."  The  valu- 
ation was  exceedingly  low.  "Thus  281  Dwelling- 
Houses"  were  valued  at  £5  each.  There  were  "  44 
work  houses,"  "  2  Distill  Houses,"  "  3  warehouses," 
"  3320  superficial  feet  wharf,"  "  19  mills,"  "  10  servts 
for  life  at  40s.  each,"  £4768  13s.  2(/.  trading  stock, "  242 
tuns  ofShiping,"  "  £3855  12s.  2rf.  Money  at  int.  a  6  p 
c't.,"  180  horses,  2.")2  oxen,  716  cows,  1315  sheep,  59 
swine,  1040  cow  pastures,  13,765  bushels  grain,  2736 
barrels  cider,  yi6i  tons  English  hay,  945  do.  meadow 
hay.  The  whole  valuation  was  £4791  13s.  4|(/.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that  this  was  only  the 
annual  value,  or  worlh  per  year,  of  lands,  houses, 
money,  live-stock  and  servants  "  for  life." 

In  1767  the  first  powder-house  was  erected,  eight 
feet  square. 

Feb.  22,  176S,  a  Fire  Club  was  organized  and  fire 
wardens  were  chosen.  The  latter  were  Cornelius 
Mansise,  Enoch  Bartlett,  Samuel  White,  E-q.,  and 
Isaac  Oi^good.  The  object  of  the  "  Fire  Club  "  was  to 
assist  in  extinguishing  fires,  and  "  in  saving  and  tak- 
ing the  utmost  care  of  each  other's  Goods,"  upon  such 
occasions.  There  were  originally  only  eighteen  mem- 
bers, each  of  whom  provided  bags  and  buckets. 
The  only  officers  were  a  moderator  and  a  clerk.  New 
members  were  admitted  only  by  unanimous  consent, 
and  the  number  was  limited  to  twenty-five.  After- 
wards they  enlarged  their  aims,  by  the  protection  of 
each  other's  goods  from  theft,  and  the  pursuit  of 
thieves,  and  the  recovery  of  drowning  persons  and 
drowned  bodies.  The  society  included  most  of  the 
leading  citizens  from  1768  to  1822,  and  was,  no  doubt, 
a  useful  organization,  not  only  for  social  purpose-",  but 
as  a  centre  of  organization  and  effort.  The  annual  sup- 
per was  kept  up  long  after  the  activity  of  the  society 
had  ceased,  and  was  an  important  event  in  the  life  of 
the  village.  The  first  fire-engine  was  bought  in  1769, 
by  a  company  formed  for  the  purpose.  Cornelius 
Mansise  was  the  first  captain,  with  fourteen  asiistants. 
The  engine  was  bought,  as  well  as  kept  in  repair,  by 
private  subscriptions.  March  19,  1770,  according  to 
the  record,  the  company  "  took  the  engine  out,  worked 
her,  and  put  her  in  again  ;  "  in  the  evening  "  met  at 
Capt.  Bradley's  for  refreshments,  etc." 


In  1769  "  salt  works'' were  put  up  on  Mill  Brook 
by  James  Hudson,  to  whom  the  town  voted,  for  en- 
couragement, £13  6s.  8rf.     But  he  was  not  successful. 

In  1771  Nathaniel  Walker  and  William  Greenleaf 
were  chosen  "  Weighers  of  Bread."  Fifteen  years 
after  the  office  was  joined  to  tiiat  of  "  Clerk  of  the 
market,"  chosen  annually  for  many  years.  In  1786 
the  selectmen  were  ordered  to  regulate  the  size  of 
all  bread  sold. 

In  1773  there  was  a  great  tornado  between  Salisbury 
Point  and  Haverhill. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1774  it  was  voted  that 
the  two  schools  should  be  kept  in  the  year  to  come, 
"  the  one  a  Grammar  School,  and  the  other  an  Eng- 
lish School,"  probably  in  the  First  Parish  only. 

At  that  meeting,  John  Eaton  retired,  who  had  been 
a  faithful  town  clerk  for  fifty-seven  years.  "  Clark" 
Eaton  lived  below  the  "  Buttonwoods,"  opjjosite  the 
river.  He  was  succeeded  by  John  Whittier,  but  when 
Whittier  declined  a  re-election  in  1778,  the  towns- 
men chose  Eaton  once  more.  He  declined,  being 
considerably  over  eighty  years  old. 

For  years  there  was  great  alarm  about  the  small- 
pox. Vaccination  was  not  yet  resorted  to,  and  there 
was  great  difl'erence  of  opinion  about  inoculation.  In 
1777  the  town  refused  to  build  a  hospital  for  inocula- 
tion or  to  permit  one  to  be  built  at  individual  cost. 
The  next  year  the  townsmen  voted  to  permit  inocu- 
lation and  then  "  revoked  "  the  vote,  and  "  voted  to 
prosecute  those  persons  that  have  taken  the  small- 
pox by  inoculation  in  this  town,  or  any  thatshall  take 
it  in  future,  without  consent  of  the  town  first 
obtained."  Three  weeks  later  it  was  "  voted  to  allow 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  be  inoculated  at  the 
hospital  or  houses  near  it."  Tradition  says  the  "  Pest 
House "  was  near  Kenoza  Avenue,  opposite  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Thomas  West,  whose  ancestor.  Dr. 
Kast,  had  charge  of  small-pox  patients  there.  In- 
oculation was  then  regarded  as  a  very  serious  affair. 
When  small-pox  was  prevalent  panic  ruled  the  hour. 

No  chronicler  would  venture  to  pass  over  the  year 
1780,  as  that  of  the  "  cold  day  "  and  the  "  dark  day." 
No  one  now  living  in  Haverhill  can  remember  either, 
but  many,  doubtless,  have  heard  them  described  by 
those  who  remembered  them  well.  Of  the  winter, 
Bailey  Bartlett  wrote  in  his  journal :  "  Snow  so  deep 
and  drifted  that  breaking  a  path  on  the  common,  we 
made  an  arch  through  a  bank  of  snow,  and  rode 
under  the  arch  on  horseback." 

For  almost  a  century  the  town  was  the  parish,  and 
for  more  than  a  century  the  First  Parish  and 
its  meeting-house  was  the  centre  of  the  municipal, 
ecclesiastical  and  social  life  of  the  place.  The  "  Stand- 
ing Order"  ruled  supreme  for  ju.st  a  century  and  a 
quarter.  But  no  historical  sketch  of  the  town  would 
de.serve  the  name  which  should  fail  to  allude,  how- 
ever briefly,  to  the  manner  in  which  sectarianism 
came  in. 

The    West  Parish,   incorporated    by  the    General 
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Court  in  1734,  was  organized  April  16tli,  and  a  meeting- 
house, at  the   corner  of  Broadway  and  Monument 
Streets,  was   ready  for  occupancy  early  in  October  of 
the   same   year.    Seventy-seven  members,  dismissed 
from  the   First  Church  for   the  purpose,  were   consti- 
tuted the  Third    or  West  Parish  Church  October   22, 
1735.     Just  two  weeks  later,  Rev.  Samuel    Bachellcr 
was  ordained   pastor.     Mr.    Bacheller   graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1731.    He  was  always  regarded  as  an  able 
and  cultivated  man.     But  from  the  beginning  there 
were  some  dissatisiied  with  his  settlement  and  watch- 
ful   for  occasions  to    excite    prejudice    against  him. 
Yet  there  was  no  serious  difficulty  until    1755,  when, 
after   a  settlement   of  twenty  years,     Mr.  Baclieller 
preached    a   sermon,  taking   as   his   text   the   dying 
words  of  our  Saviour,  "  It  is  finished,"  in  the  course 
of  which  he  intimated  the  opinion,  which  was  pounced 
upon  as  a  heresy,  "  that  the  blood  and  water  wiiich 
came  from  Chri-sl  when  the  soldier  pierced  his  side, 
his  laying  in  his  grave,  and   his  resurrection,  was  no 
part  of  the  work  of  redemption,  and  that  his  laying 
in  the  grave  was  no  part  of  his  humiliation."  Joseph 
Haynes,  the  leader  of  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Bachellcr, 
who  has  heretofore  been  mentioned    in  a  connection 
highly  honorable   to  him,  a    man    of  strong    natural 
parts  and  an  able  controversialist,  had  the  address  to 
seize  at  once  the  opportunity.     "  When  this  doctrine 
was  delivered  over  three  times  in  one  sermon,  the 
minister  was  interrupted  and  told  hefore  the  congre- 
gation that  he   jireached   exceeding  false  divinity." 
There  was  a  very  acrimonious   contest  upon  the  sub- 
ject, which    agitated   the  parish,  the    town    and   the 
neighboring    churches    for    years.      The    Haverhill 
association,  known  as  the  "Minister's  Meeting,"  up- 
held Mr.  Bacheller.     In    1757,  Haynes  published  an 
anonymous  panijihlet  at  Portsmouth,  of  eighty-eight 
pages,   entitled    "  A  discourse  in  order  to   confute  a 
heresy  delivered  and  much  ccmtended  for  in  the  West 
Parish  in   Haverhill  and   countenanced  by  many  of 
the  ministers  of  the  adjacent  parishes  ....  In  this 
discourse   their  most  material    arguments  to  support 
their  doctrine  are  answered  and  their  doctrine  proved 
to  be  corrupt.    That  the  blood  and  water  wiiich  came 
from  Christ  had  a  cleansing  and  redeeming  virtue  In 
it;  and  that  his  lying  in  the  grave  was  his   humilia- 
tion and  a  part  of  the  sacrifice  lor  sin  ;   and  that  his 
resurrection  is  a   powerful    means  by  which    we  are 
raised  from  a  state  of  death  in  sin  to  newness  of  life  ; 
and  the  meritorious  and  efficacious  cause  of  the  Res- 
urrection of  the  body;  and  conseiiuently  all  of  them 
must  have  a  joint  inllucnco  In  the  work  of  Redemp- 
tion, is   proved.     By   ii   Lover  of  the   Trutli  and   a 
Hater  of  Falsehood." 

A  "Vindication"  of  the  association,  with  an  "  Ap- 
pendi.x,"  apparently  by  Mr.  Bacheller  liimself,  was 
publisiied,  also  a  dialogue  by  Rev.  Henry  True 
(minister  at  Hampstead),  to  wlilcli  Haynes  Lssued  a 
"  Reply"  of  eighty-eight  pages,  printed  at  Ports- 
mouth in  1758.     The  matter  was  finallv   submitted 


to  a  council  consisting  of  nine  churches,  called  by 
the  West  Parish  Church  and  jiastor.  The  council 
met  by  adjournment  September  19,  1758,  when 
twenty  charges,  involving  both  Mr.  Bacheller's  con- 
duct and  doctrines,  were  laid  before  it.  The  council 
■sat  four  days,  and  decided  that  the  charges  were  not 
sufficiently  sui)ported.  Col.  John  Choate,  of  Ipswich, 
another  siroiig-ininded  layman,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  council,  diil'ered  from  his  associates,  and  pub- 
lished his  "  Reasons  of  dissent."  Little  vital  interest 
as  the  controversy  has  at  the  present  day,  it  is  of 
importance  to  the  student  of  history,  as  showing  to 
what  the  constant  study  of  doctrinal  theology  had 
brought  the  keen,  hard-headed  people  of  New  Eng- 
land. Dogma  had  become  their  intellectual  food. 
And  one  cannot  help  thinking  that,  in  this  case,  the 
pews  were  willing  to  show  what  they  could  do  against 
the  pulpit.  April  17,  1759,  the  council  met  again 
by  adjournment,  wheu  Mr.  Haynes  laid  before  them 
some  "  Friendly  Remarks,"  in  which  he  criticised 
the  first  decision.  Yet  a  re-e.\amination  of  the 
charges  effected  no  substantial  change  in  the  result. 

Neither  did  the  decision  of  the  council  quiet  the 
parish.  Between  April,  17(J0,  and  July,  17f51,  eight 
meetings  were  held,  at  all  of  which  votes  were  passed 
more  or  less  insulting  to  Mr.  Bacheller.  And  as  it 
was  evidently  hopeless  to  e.xpect  a  reconciliation,  the 
pastoral  relations  were  dissolved  by  a  council 
October  9,  1761. 

These  disputes  did  not  effect  the  estimation  In 
which  Mr.  Bacheller  was  held  by  his  fellow-towns- 
men. They  sent  him  to  represent  them  in  the 
Geueral  Court  in  171)9  and  1770,  at  the  very  begin- 
ing  of  the  pre-Revolutionary  struggle.  He  lived  to  a 
great  age. 

This  controversy  left  its  stamp  upon  the  West 
Parl.sh.  Its  cd'ects  have  perhaps  never  been  effaced. 
Joseph  Willard,  afterwards  (iresident  of  Harvard 
College,  was  invited  to  become  the  pastor  and  accept- 
ed the  call,  but  was  never  ordained.  Tradition  says 
that  the  council  refused  to  settle  him  over  a  people 
so  turbulent.  January  9,  1771,  after  an  interval  of 
ten  years,  Kev.  Phineas  .Vdams  was  ordained  the 
second  pastor.  Mr.  Adams  was  an  eminently  calliolic, 
conciliatory  and  prudent  man,  whose  ministry  lasted 
thirty  years, — till  his  death,  in  1801.  Yet  one  of  his 
brother  ministers,  after  attending  "  ministers'  meeting" 
with  him  about  178<i,  wrote  in  his  diary  that  the  dis- 
sensions were  such,  it  was  scarcely  jiossible  "  Brother 
.\danis"  ciiuld  remain  with  his  pco|>le. 

Aliout  three  years  after  .Mr.  Bacheller's  pastorate 
came  to  an  end.  Rev.  Mr.  Tingley  was  supjilying  the 
pulpit  of  the  West  Parish.  Under  the  date  of  .July 
27,  17(14,  a  young  minister  entered  in  his  diary: 
"  After  service  (at  New  Rowley, — now  Georgetown).  I 
went  with  Tingley  to  Haverliill,  and  i>reached  for 
him  in  the  afternonn  in  the  West  Parish,  from  Ezek. 
3H:  11.  The  Lord  was  with  me."  This  was  Rev." 
lliv.eklah  Smith,  then   twenty-seven   years  old,  who, 
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bum  oil  Long  Islaiul,  liiui  (jrnnhiatoii  at  Princeton  in 
ITli'J.  When  ninotcon  years  old.  ho  had  been  con- 
verted and  baptized  by  Uev.  Jolm  (iaiio,  an  eminent 
Haptist  clcrsrynian,  a  denomination  then  poor,  derid- 
ed and  despiseii.  At  college  young  Smith  had  fallen 
under  the  inlluenco  of  President  Samuel  Davies, 
whose  pulpit  elocpieuee.  when  in  Virginia,  had  been 
the  model  and  the  inspiration  of  Patrick  Henry. 
Immediately  after  graduating  he  had  made  an  ex- 
tensive evangelizing  tour  through  the  Southern 
provinces.  In  one  year  he  rode  four  thousand  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  milea  on  horseback  and 
preached  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  sermons, 
often  to  crowded  and  deeply  att'ected  congregations. 
September  20,  17G3,  he  was  ordained  as  an  Evangelist 
at  Charleston,  S.  C.  During  the  spring  and 
summer  of  the  next  year,  he  was  preaching  in 
Eastern  New  England,  and  thus  reached  the  West 
Parish  of  Haverhill.  Some  weeks  after  he  returned, 
preaching  and  exhorting  there.  He  wrote  in  his 
diary  :  "  God  was  with  us  of  a  truth."'  "Tues.  28"", 
went  to  Hampstead,  and  preached  for  the  Rev.  Mr. 
True,  who  behaved  well.  The  assembly  was  very 
solemn.  After  service  I  went  home  with  Mrs.  White 
in  Haverhill  town,  wife  of  John  White."  This  was 
"  Marchant"  (merchant)  White,  a  leading  and 
wealthy  citizen  of  Haverhill,  w'liose  house,  built  in 
1760  and  then  beautiful  and  showy,  is  still  standing 
on  Water  Street,  next  the  Exchange  Building, 
though  shorn  of  its  former  pomp  of  portico  and 
pillars  and  its  terraced  gardens  in  the  rear. 

Mr.  Smith  continuing  to  preach  in  the  West  Parish, 
the  meeting-house  was  now  crowded  with  attentive 
hearers.  He  was  a  powerful  and  impressive  preacher. 
One  who  had  known  him  from  his  own  childhood, 
but  had  no  partiality  for  him,  wrote  long  afterwards  : 
"  Dr.  Smith  preached  without  notes ;  his  voice  was 
uncommonly  strong  and  commanding  and  his  man- 
ner solemn  and  impressive.  He  was  esteemed  an 
able  expositor  of  the  Scripture.  His  learning  was 
not  extensive,  but  he  was  possessed  of  excellent 
sense  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature." 
A  meeting  of  the  society  was  soon  called,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  popular 
preacher,  with  an  invitation  to  become  the  pastor  of 
the  West  Church.  Says  his  biographer:  "As  he  at 
first  declined,  they  urged  their  request  until  he  was 
compelled  to  tell  them  frankly,  what  no  one  had  until 
then  even  expected,  that  he  was  a  Baptist.  This,  of 
course,  ended  the  matter,  as  also  his  further  services 
as  a  stated  or  permanent  supply  in  that  parish." 
Full  of  discord  as  they  were,  they  were  at  least 
united  in  devotion  to  the  "standing  order."  The 
writer  before  quoted  says :  "  It  was  not  then  known 
that  he  was  a  Baptist  (a  circumstance  never  forgotten 
by  many),  but  his  friends  formed  a  society  for  him 
and  built  him  a  meeting-house  in  the  First  Parish, 
after  he  had  declared  his  peculiar  opinions,  although 
many  of  his  hearers  never  professed  to  change  theirs." 


Evidently  there  were  those  who  could  not  forgive  Mr. 
Smith  that  he  had  stolen  their  hearts  before  they 
knew  of  his  connection  with  an  unpopular  sect.  But 
there  were  those  in  the  village  of  Haverhill,  or,  as  it 
was  then  called,  "Haverhill  Town,"  who  had  become 
deeply  interested  in  him,  and  were  determined  to 
supjwrt  him  at  every  hazard.  The  circumstances 
were  really  somewhat  ditiicult  and  the  situation  criti- 
cal. The  conservative  element  had  heretofore  ruled 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Haverhill.  There  had  been 
no  favor  to  separatism  or  any  disposition  to  schijm. 
Since  the  quenching  of  Joseph  Peasley  there  had 
been  no  tendency  to  what  was  considered  disorder. 
Revivalism  and  revival  preaching  were  discouraged. 
It  is  well  known  that  when  George  Whitefield  came 
fust  to  New  England  there  was  great  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  treatment  which  ought  to  be  ac- 
corded to  him.  His  wonderful  eloquence  was  re- 
regarded  by  some  as  sensational  and  disorganizing. 
The  conversions  which  occurred  under  his  preaching 
they  denounced  as  unreliable;  they  wanted  nothing 
of  the  "  great  awakening."  There  were  many  pul- 
pits to  which  he  was  not  admitted.  Some  clergymen 
welcomed  him  gladly  and  rejoiced  in  his  wonderful 
work.  Tradition  tells  us  that  Whitefield  came  twice 
to  Haverhill,  and  was  on  both  occasions  the  guest 
of  the  White  house,  on  Mill  Street.  On  the  first 
occasion  he  did  cot  preach  in  town  at  all,  there  being 
an  indisposition  to  allow  him  to  preach  in  the  meet- 
ing-house. On  the  second  visit  he  preached  to  a 
great  congregation  in  the  open  air,  on  the  piece  of 
ground  in  the  highway  near  the  upper  end  of  the 
cemetery.  The  authorities  of  the  town  (so  the  story 
runs)  sent  him  a  warning  to  depart  out  of  town. 
Instead  of  complying  with  their  request,  he  read 
their  letter  at  the  close  of  his  afternoon  discourse, 
and  observing,  "  Poor  souls  !  they  shall  have  another 
sermon,"  proceeded  to  give  notice  that  he  should 
preach  at  the  same  place,  at  sunrise  the  next  morn- 
ing. He  kept  his  word  and  addressed  a  large  audi- 
ence. There  is  a  venerable  lady  of  the  town  who 
remembers  with  vivid  distinctness  the  account  which 
her  aunt,  a  daughter  of  the  White  homestead,  used 
to  give  of  the  great  revivalist's  Haverhill  meetings 
on  that  spot. 

The  people  who  had  been  moved  by  Whitefield 
were  not  afraid  of  being  called  Separatists,  or  New 
Lights,  or  Anabaptists.  Some  of  them  happened  to 
be  among  the  most  respectable  and  wealthy  people  of 
the  town.  James  Duncan,  son  of  George,  one  of  the 
Scotch-Irish  settlers  of  Londonderry,  long  a  trader  in 
Haverhill,  and  who  lived  till  1818,  dying  at  ninety- 
two  years  of  age,  furnished  his  house  (now  the  site  of 
the  Currier  Block  on  Main  Street)  for  a  meeting 
January  1,  1765,  "  where  several  friends  met  and 
agreed  that  night  to  begin  a  private  society  or  meet- 
ing." So  Mr.  Smith  wrote  in  his  diary.  "  Squire  " 
Samuel  White,  the  three  John  Whites — Captain 
John,   Merchant   John   and   Master  John — William 
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Greenleaf,  Deacon  Whittier,  Peter  Carleton  and 
Simon  Ayers,  of  the  West  Parish,  were  either  at  this 
meeting  or  in  sympathy  with  its  objects.  They  were 
obliged  to  form  what  Mr.  Smith  calls  a  "  Private 
Society,"  because  the  law  did  not  recognize  a  Baptist 
Church  as  entitled  to  any  rights  of  property,  or  as 
having  any  corporate  existence.  Long  after,  in  1793, 
the  "  First  Baptist  Society  in  Haverhill"  received  a 
special  act  of  incorporation.  The  "  Private  Society  " 
soon  provided  a  temporary  place  of  worship,  and, 
that  being  overrun,  built  an  excellent  meeting-house 
in  171).'). 

The  trouble  was  that  all  persons  were  obliged  to 
pay  the  regular  parish  tax  unless  they  could  obtain 
exemption  in  the  manner  provided  by  law.  This 
society  was  obliged  to  procure  certificates  from  three 
other  Baptist  Churches  acknowledging  them  to  be 
one  of  the  regular  Baptist  congregations  before  their 
own  officers  could  give  to  individuals  certificates  of 
their  frequent  and  usual  attendance  at  their  church 
upon  the  Lord's  day,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
exempted  from  j)aying  a  proportionable  part  of  the 
ministerial  taxes  raised  by  law  in  the  parish.  Indeed, 
Merchant  John  White,  a  constant  worshipper  with 
the  Baptists,  though  not  a  church  member,  was 
obliged  to  pay  his  regular  parish  tax  to  the  "  standing 
order"  at  the  end  of  an  expensive  lawsuit. 

Before  obtaining  a  place  f)f  worship  of  their  own 
Mr.  Smith's  friends  had  asked  the  use  of  the  First 
Parish  meeting-house  at  such  times  a.s  would  not 
interfere  with  the  service  of  the  pastor.  They 
requested  the  parish  committee  to  call  a  parish 
meeting  to  consider  the  subject.  The  committee 
declined.  Application  was  then  made  to  John 
Brown,  Esq.,  justice  of  the  peace,  who  thereupon 
issued  a  warrant  for  a  parish  meeting  "to  see  if  the 
parish  will  vote  that  any  ordained  or  gospel  minister 
shall  or  may  preach  in  said  meeting-house  at  any 
time  when  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Barnard's  public  exercises."  The  parish  refused  to 
grant  permission. 

In  1796  the  Baptist  Society  made  an  effort  to  se- 
cure for  themselves  a  share  in  the  parsonage  lands, 
but  without  success.  They  continued  their  efforts, 
indeed,  in  this  direction,  up  to  1818. 

Nevertheless,  and  i)crliaps  in  great  measure  because 
of  the  jiersistont  opposition  to  them,  this  Ba[itist  So- 
ciety grew  strong  and  flourished.  It  accomplished  a 
great  missionary  work  abroad,  ami  assisted  in  form- 
ing and  rearing  many  infant  churches,  especially  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  Mr.  Smith  was  an  early, 
earnest  and  influential  friend  of  Brown  University  and 
one  of  its  fellows  from  tlie  beginning,  finally  receiv-  ' 
ing  from  it,  in  1797,  the  honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  His  pastorate  lasted  more  than  forty 
years,  during  which  three  hundred  and  five  persons 
were  admitted  as  church  members.  When  Dr.  Smith 
died,  in  1805,  after  a  ministry  of  forty  years,  funeral 
honors  were  paid  him  by  all  classes  and  denomina- 


tions, In  a  sincere  and  respectful  spirit.  No  man  ever 
accomplished  a  greater  work  in  the  town  of  Haver- 
hill. The  church  and  society  he  gathered,  after  fur- 
nishing material  for  several  others,  is  still  strong  and 
flourishing.  November  22,  1883,  the  society  dedi- 
cated a  new  meeting-house  on  Main  Street,  the  larg- 
est and  most  costly  among  the  Protestant  houses  of 
worship,  which  has  been  entirely  paid  for.  This  is 
the  fourth  meeting-house,  the  first  three  having  been 
located  on  "  Baptist  Hill,"  on  Merriniac  Street.  In 
1865  the  centennial  of  the  first  was  observed  in  a  very 
successful  manner,  when  an  admirable  historical  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Rev.  Arthur  S.  Train,  who 
had  been  the  fourth  pastor.  Other  ministers,  well 
known  and  much  respected,  were  Rev.  William 
Batchelder,  Rev.  George  Keeley  (an  Englishman  by 
birth),  known  as  "  Father"  Keeley,  Rev.  Stephen  P. 
Hill,  Rev.  Augustus  H.  Strong,  Rev.  George  W.  Bos- 
worth,  Rev.  Henry  C.  Graves.  Rev.  W.  W.  Everts, 
Jr.,  is  the  present  pastor. 

"  The  peace  of  the  town,"  says  another,  "  was  long 
disturbed  by  this  event,  but  Mr.  Smith  conducted 
himself  with  great  prudence,  and  gradually  obtained 
general  esteem  and  respect.  He  wiis  eminent  among 
the  clergy  of  his  denomination.  ...  As  a  hus- 
band, parent,  friend  and  neighbor,  he  was  highly  ex- 
emplary. He  had  traveled  much,  was  several  years 
a  cliMpIain  in  the  army,  was  extensively  known,  had 
many  warm  friends,  and  was  considered  by  all  as  an 
accomplished  gentleman." 

The  reply  by  the  parish  committee  to  the  request 
for  a  meeting  about  the  use  of  their  meeting-house 
by  the  Baptists,  dated  December  19,  1764,  closes  as 
follows : 

*'  Anil  cun^idering  tliut  tli<^  roqiieat  is  tiy  such  poraoQS  as  have  of  lute 
appeared  disaflecteJ  in  Ilic  i>uMic  cont'erii8  of  the  parish,  and  absented 
thetnselves  fruni  the  instilnted  ordinances  in  said  Iiouso  on  the  Lord's 
day,  and  that  they  have  itching  oars,  following  after  preachers  of  a 
different  sect  in  religion,  heaping  one  Anabaptist  pn*achor  njMjn  another, 
witliont  offering,  as  we  can  learn,  to  make  any  objection  against  our 
teacher,  cither  that  his  life  is  irreligious  or  immoral,  or  that  his  preach- 
ing or  doctrines  are  repugnant  to  the  gospel,  and  aa  they  have  followed 
after  those  llaptist  preachers,  and  by  word  aud  pnicticu  endeavored  to 
support  their  tenetj^,  nuiy  we  not  well  suppose  it  to  be  their  intention  to 
introduce  such  ?  which  we  Iliink  would  be  a  great  infringement  upon 
the  Constitution  and  oiiler  of  the  church,  by  law  established  in  the 
parish.  And  we  are  also  of  the  opitnon,  that  the  door  so  opened,  would 
produce  very  bad  ciuiseiplences,  by  tlie  hoMing  of  evening  lectures,  which 
are  oftentimes  attemled  with  a  confuseil  noise  and  indecent  gestures,  and 
that  the  house  would,  aa  we  fear,  be  mailo  the  theatre  for  enthusiiutts 
and  fatuities  to  act  all  the  wild  and  extravagant  tricks  in,  for  the  pro|)a- 
galing  of  the  like  in  othen*.  We  therefore  determine  not  to  warn  a 
meeting,  as  requested. 

'*  IIaveiiiiiij,,  December  UI,  ITtU." 

It  was  a  complaint  of  the  Baptists  tliat  their  op- 
])onents  indiscriminately  called  them  .Vnabaptisls,  jis 
above,  thus  identifying  them  with  all  the  wild  out- 
rtigcs  of  Minister.  The  committee  objected  to  "  the 
holding  of  evening  lectures."  It  is  said  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Emmons,  of  Franklin,  objected  to  Sunday- 
schools,  first,  that  they  were  unnecessary  by  reasoh 
of  his  |)reachiiig  and  weekly  catechising,  but  specially 
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because,  ii\  the  next  place,  his  people  would  want  to 
be  "gadding  about"  to  evening  meetings. 

The  records  of  the  First  L'hurch  sliow  that,  March 
9,  17Gt),  Susanna  White  was  refused  a  letter  of  dis- 
mission, in  order  to  unite  with  the  Baptist  Church  in 
this  town.  "  If  she  will  finally  withdraw,  we  must 
leave  her  with  our  Master,  according  to  whose  un- 
erring judgment  she  must  stand  or  fall,  determining 
to  follow  her  with  our  prayers  to  the  God  of  all  tJrace 
for  his  enlightening  spirit  to  rectify  her  mistakes  and 
lead  her  in  the  way  everlasting.'" 

The  records  of  the  First  Church  contain  much  that 
is  instructive  and  interesting. 

Dr.  Smith's  biographer  says  that  the  organization 
of  the  Baptist  Society  quickened  the  zeal  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  of  the  First  Parish,  which  had 
for  several  years  been  discussing  the  propriety  of 
building  a  new  meeting-house.  It  had,  indeed,  been 
agitated  as  early  as  17G1.  It  was  finally  erected  in 
1766.  Its  dimensions  were  not  to  exceed  sixty-six 
feet  in  length  and  forty-eight  feet  in  width.  For  the 
first  time  the  whole  of  the  ground  floor  was  occupied 
with  pews,  which  were  appraised  by  a  committee  and 
sold  at  auction.  The  general  men's  seats  and  women's 
seats  were  thereafter  in  the  galleries  alone. 

This  house  was  set  "at  the  northerly  side  of  the  old 
meeting-house,  as  near  to  it  as  may  be  convenient." 
It  was  about  midway  of  the  common,  and  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  steeple  at  the  easterly  end.  It  is  said 
to  have  cost  more  than  a  thousand  pounds.  It  was 
finally  taken  down  in  1837.  The  year  before  the 
house  was  built  (1764)  it  was  voted  that  the  revision 
of  Psalms  by  Tate  and  Brady,  with  the  largest  im- 
pression of  Dr.  Watts'  hymns,  "  be  sung  in  public  in 
this  parish." 

In  1774  Mr.  Barnard  died,  having  been  pastor 
thirty-one  years.  Eliot,  in  his  biographical  diction- 
ary, wrote  of  him, — "  He  was  a  most  accomplished 
preacher.  His  popular  talents  were  not  eminent,  but 
his  discourses  were  correct  and  excellent  composi- 
tions,- and  highly  relished  by  scholars  and  men  of 
taste.  He  was  a  fine  classical  scholar,  and  excelled 
in  poetry  as  well  as  prose.  It  was  much  regretted 
that  he  did  not  publish  more,  as  what  he  did  publish 
was  so  accei>table.  His  sermon  upon  the  Good  man 
would  do  honor  to  any  divine."  A  number  of  his 
sermons  were  printed,  among  which  were  theelection 
sermon,  1766  ;  the  sermon  before  the  convention  of 
ministers,  1773;  ordination  and  fast  sermons.  "The 
expectations  of  his  friends  were  excited  when  pro- 
posals were  issued  to  publish  a  volume  of  his  sermons 
in  1774,  the  year  of  his  death,"  and  they  were  se- 
lected by  Mr.  Cary,  of  Newburyport  (whose  ordina- 
tion sermon  he  preached),  but  the  Revolutionary  W^ar 
breaking  out,  they  were  not  printed. 

A  distinguished  native  of  Haverhill,  whose  own 
family  was  divided  by  the  religious  differences  to 
which  he  alludes,  wrote,— "The  latter  part  of  Mr. 
Barnard's  life  was  disturbed  by  divisions  made  in  his 


society  by  New-lights  and  Baptists,  who  accused  him 
of  not  preaching  the  ijospel  and  o/'  not  being  converted, 
but  the  greatest  and  most  respectable  part  of  his  flock 
remained  faithful  to  their  pastor  to  the  last."  This 
is  the  other  side  of  the  shield.  Doubtless  the  Bap- 
tists, who  deemed  themselves  wronged  and  persecuted, 
were  bitter  and  acrimonious.  In  a  sermon,  preached 
a  few  months  before  his  death,  Mr.  Barnard  said, — 
"  During  the  time  which  I  have  spent  in  public  service 
it  would  be  very  strange  if  nothing  hard  and  grievous 
had  occurred,  especially  considering  the  cavilling 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  too  general  proneness  to 
censure  without  bounds.  Doubtless  1  have  had  my 
faults,  lor  which  I  would  ever  seek  remission  through 
the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant.  But  wherein  I 
have  been  unreasonably  aspersed,  conscious  of  inno- 
cency,  it  may  be  calmly  borne.  .  .  .  This  day  I  see 
an  assembly  whose  cordial  affection  to  me  I  ought 
not  to  doubt."  "  Their  affection,"  writes  the  authority 
before  quoted,  "  was  not  to  be  doubted  ;  their  grief  at 
his  death  was  sincere;  their  children  have  been 
taught  his  praises."  The  parish  chose  a  committee 
to  take  charge  of  his  funeral,  and  afterward  erected  a 
monument  over  his  grave.  They  also  allowed  his 
widow  the  free  use  of  the  parsonage  house,  with  land 
and  pasturage,  until  the  settlement  of  another  min- 
ister. 

It  is  rather  amusing  at  this  distance  of  time  to  ob- 
serve that  whilst  the  parishioners  of  Mr.  Barnard 
were  so  much  afraid  of  the  Baptist  "  tenets,"  they 
had  been  gradually  falling  into  heresy  under  the 
teachings  of  their  justly  beloved  pastor.  Mr.  Barnard 
ranked  with  the  Arminians,  like  others  of  the  highly 
respectable  Merrimac  ministers  of  his  day.  In  doc- 
trine he  was  much  more  nearly  what  at  the  present 
day  is  called  liberal  than  the  intruder,  Mr.  Smith, 
who  was,  we  may  suppose,  entirely  Calvinistic,  ex- 
cept in  the  doctrine  of  baptism.  "  These  clergymen 
and  others,"  says  a  competent  writer,  "gradually  de- 
parted from  the  Calvinistic  system,  and  forebore  to 
urge  or  to  profess  its  peculiar  tenets,  although  they 
did  not  so  expressly  and  zealously  oppose  them  as 
many  have  done  in  later  times.  .  .  .  They  did  not  in- 
sist, as  a  preliminary  to  the  ordination  of  a  young 
man  to  the  Christian  ministry,  on  his  professing  a  be- 
lief of  the  Trinity,  or  of  the  five  points  of  Calvin- 
ism." 

In  the  Essex  Institute,  at  Salem,  hangs  a  portrait  of 
this  eminent  and  worthy  man.  He  wears  the  clerical 
gown  and  bands  and  the  great  wig,  which  were  the 
fashion  of  his  time.  His  face  is  full  and  rather 
florid,  his  expression  dignified  as  became  his  profes- 
sion. He  looks  as  if  he  had  profited  by  those  creature 
comforts  which  his  diary  shows  that  his  parishioners 
were  so  fond  of  showering  upon  him. 

F'rom  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard,  the  first  of  Andover, 
1682,  by  his  son,  John  Barnard,  of  Andover  North 
Parish  (together   seventy-five   year?),   his  grandson 
Thomas,   pastor  at   Newbury   and    Salem,   and    his 
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great-grandson,  Thomas  (son  of  the  last),  of  Salem, 
there  was  an  unbroken  line  of  ministerial  succession 
in  Essex  County  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  years. 


CHAPTER    CLIX. 
HAVERHILL— (Con()(iued^ 

The  RevohUionary  War — Visit  of  \Vashi;tgt'yn. 

A  i"KW  days  before  the  Stamp  Act  was  to  go  into 
etlect,  at  a  town  meeting  specially  warned  for  October 
14,  17(>"),  "special  instruction,"  to  the  representative. 
Col.  Richard  Saitonstall,  were  adopted.  They  de- 
clared the  belief  of  his  constituents  that  the  Stamp 
Act  was  unconstitutioaal ;  "  which,  with  the  extensive 
power  lately  granted  to  Courts  of  Admiralty,  are 
great  Infringements  upon  our  rights  &  liberties." 
They  recommend  the  representative  "to  promote  & 
procure  the  repeale  of  said  act  as  best  for  the  nation 
in  general ;"  that  damages  by  riotous  assemblies  be 
satisfied  agreeable  to  the  law  of  England  by  the  town 
"  where  permitted  to  be  done  and  not  by  the  province 
in  general  ;"  to  use  his  influence  that  there  be  no  ex- 
cise on  cofliee  or  tea ;  "  that  excise  be  taken  off  from 
the  private  consumption  of  liquors,  &  that  it  be  not 
more  than  fourpence  on  the  gallon  to  licensed  per- 
sons." 

July,  1766,  Gov.  Wentworth,  of  New  Hampshire 
was  appointed  surveyor-general  of  all  His  Majesty's 
woods  in  North  America,  under  the  act  to  protect 
white  pine  trees  from  fifteen  to  thirty-six  inches  in 
diameter  for  the  royal  navy.  In  February,  1772,  Sam- 
uel Blodgct,  of  Goffstown,  N.  H.,  was  appointed 
deputy  surveyor  for  a  district  in  which  Haverhill  was 
included,  and  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  lumber 
under  this  act  much  aggravated  the  prevailing  dis- 
content. 

September  1,  1768,  a  town-meeting  was  called  "to 
see  if  the  town  approves  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
late  House  of  Representatives  in  not  Rescinding" 
the  famous  resolution  under  which  the  circular  letter 
to  the  other  colonial  Assemblies  had  been  adopted; 
and  "the  thanks  of  the  lown  were  voted  to  the  (tcm- 
tlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  defend- 
ing the  liberties  of  the  people."  The  Haverhill  rep- 
resentative was  one  of  the  seventeen  who  had  voted 
to  rescind;  the  town's  action  was  therefore  an  im- 
plied censure  to  him,  although  his  popularity  and 
merit  in  all  probability  alotie  protected  him  from 
direct  reproof.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  the 
next  year  the  town  sent  a  pronounced  Whig  as  its  rep- 
resentative. The  new  representative.  Rev.  Samuel 
Batcheller,  was  also  appointed  a  committee  to  repre- 
sent the  town  in  the  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
towns  to  be  held  in  Boston,  September  22,  1769.     He 


was  directed,  "  in  every  constitutional  way  and  man- 
ner consistent  with  our  loyalty  to  our  sovereign,  to 
oppose  and  jjrevent  the  levying  or  collecting  money 
from  us  not  granted  by  ourselves  or  our  legal  Repre- 
sentatives." April  9,  1770,  severe  resolutions  were 
adopted  as  to  those  persons  who  offer  lor  sale  or  pur- 
chase British  goods  imported  contrary  to  the  agree- 
ment of  the  merchants  of  Boston,  and  Thomas  West, 
Deacon  John  Aver,  Capt.  William  Greenleaf,  Nath- 
aniel I'easlee  Sargeant,  Esij.,  Nathaniel  Walker,  John 
Young  and  James  Carr  were  appointed  a  Committee 
of  Inspection  to  see  that  such  agreements  were  kept. 

July  28,  1774,  it  was  voted  not  to  "  buy  or  purchase 
any  goods  or  merchandise  of  any  person  which  shall 
be  imported  contrary  to  the  general  agreement  of  the 
Colonies  in  General  Congress."  "  Resolved,  that  we 
will  not  import,  purchase,  send  or  consume  any  East 
India  Tea,  until  the  Duty  imposed  upon  importation 
into  the  Colonies  shall  be  taken  off;  &  the  port  of 
Boston  opened."  A  Committee  of  Correspondence 
with  Boston  and  other  lowns  Wiis  also  appointed. 

Sept.  .5,  1774,  a  military  com[)any,  called  the  Artil- 
lery Company,  was  organized  iis  an  independent  body, 
outside  of  the  three  militia  companies.  The  members 
doubtless  realized  that  war  might  not  be  far  off.  Dr. 
James  Brickett  was  chosen  captaiu  ;  Israel  Bartlett, 
lieutenant ;  Joshua  B.  Osgood,  ensign  ;  Edward  Bar- 
nard, clerk  and  sergeant.  Bailey  Bartlett,  Israel 
Bartlett,  Thos.  Cogswell,  Nathaniel  Marsh,  Doctor 
Brickett  and  Nathaniel  Walker,  ambitious  of  pro- 
ficiency in  drill,  sent  to  England  for  a  copy  of  the 
"  Norfolk  Militia  Book,"  which  they  received  in  due 
course,  and  for  which  they  paid  £6  15«.  The  com- 
pany engaged  a  drill- master,  met  for  exercise  at  the 
"  Distill  Houses,"  adopted  a  smart  uniform — that 
known  afterwards  as  the  Continental— anil.  May  24, 
1775,  "  voted  to  meet  sun  an  hour  high  for  the 
future,"  which  seems  to  have  been  the  last  of  the 
company.  Real  war  was  now  beginning,  and  the 
members  either  voluntarily  entered  the  service  or  had 
enough  to  do  in  meeting  the  drafts  upon  them  for 
actual  service.  Sei>t.  lo,  1774,  the  townsmen  "  voted 
to  buy  800  lbs.  powder,  with  balls  and  flint  answerable 
as  the  town's  stock."  At  an  adjourned  meeting,  Oct. 
10th,  it  was  voted  that  "  the  constables  are  to  pay  no 
more  money  into  the  Province  Trciisury  until  further 
orders  from  the  town." 

Haverhill  was  a  strong  Whig  town.  There  were, 
1  however,  a  few  Tories,  as  they  were  then  called — 
Loyalists,  as  we  can  aUbrd  to  call  them  now.  The 
best  known  of  these  was  Col.  Richard  Saltoustall,  of 
a  distinguished  family  in  the  province  and  town,  born 
17:52  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  17")1.  At  twenty- 
two,  he  wjis  commissioned  colonel  of  the  militia  regi- 
:  ment  in  which  Haverhill  was  included.  Serving  in 
the  French  War  with  credit,  he  appears  to  have  been 
under  the  command  and  so  come  under  the  influence, 
of  Cten.  Timothy  Ruggles,  afterwards  known  as  the 
Tory  Chief  of  New   England,  a  man  of  great  ability 
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and  rt'solntion.  Ai«|iointod  sbcrifl"  of  Essex  Oounty 
soon  alter  the  war,  his  jissociates  were  probably  hirgely 
with  the  crown  officials.  He  was  unmarried  and 
lived  hospitably  at  the  family  residence.  He  was 
popular  in  the  town  as  long  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  and  represented  it  in  the  General  Court  from 
17G1  to  ITtiS,  inclusive.  His  action  in  voting  for  re- 
scinding in  ITilS — one  of  the  seventeen  held  up  to 
l>opular  ridicule  and  contempt — the  people  could  not 
well  overlook.  If  tlie  townsfolk  had  been  inclined  to 
overlook  it,  the  leudere  of  the  liberty  party  would  not 
have  permitted.  Scarcely  the  redoubtable  Ruggles 
even  was  able  to  retain  his  seat  with  a  devoted  con- 
stituency. 

Even  afterwards  and  during  the  war,  Col.  Salton- 
stall  might  have  remained  unmolested.  But  he  prob- 
ably was  imprudent,  and  assumed  somewhat  upon  old 
popularity  and  influence.  In  the  summer  of  1774, 
Timothy  Eaton,  who  w;is  an  ardent  Whig  and  one  of 
the  town  Committee  of  Correspondence,  headed  a  large 
party  which  called  on  Col.  Saltonstall  to  inform  him 
that  his  action  and  language  were  disagreeable  and 
must  be  abated. 

The  colonel  was  at  first  a  little  inclined  to  ride  the 
high  horse,  but  probably  realizing  the  senselessness  of 
attempting  to  resist  such  a  mass  of  people,  he  wisely 
changed  his  tone,  assumed  a  pleasant  and  jocose  air, 
however  difficult  it  may  have  been,  and  oBered  hospi- 
tality to  his  uninvited  guests,  which  they  accepted 
with  enthusiasm.  Accordingly  they  departed  in  good 
humor,  without  violence  or  insult.  Any  other  course 
would  only  have  resulted  in  deep  humiliation  and  af- 
front. Brigadier  Ruggles  was  the  only  high  Tory 
who  escaped  contact  with  the  organized  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty with  dignity.  Tact  and  good  humor  had  saved 
Col.  Saltonstall,  but  he  doubtless  realized  that  he 
could  no  longer  remain  in  Haverhill  and  preserve  his 
past  attitude.  Within  a  few  days  he  bad  sought  shel- 
ter with  his  friends  in  Boston,  then  tilled  with  British 
troops.  He  soon  went  to  England,  where,  more  for- 
tunate than  many  of  his  fellow- exiles,  he  speedily  re- 
ceived a  pension  from  King  George  in  recognition  of 
his  loyalty.  He  never  returned  to  America,  dying  in 
England  in  1785.  His  half-brother,  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Saltonstall,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  in  170ii  and 
fell  under  different  influences,  returned  to  Haverhill 
to  practice  medicine  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
joined  the  Artillery  Company  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  and  was  a  consistent,  though  never  prominent 
Whig.  He  spent  a  long  life  in  his  native  town,  re- 
spected and  beloved.  A  younger  brother  of  Doctor 
Saltonstall,  Leverett,  swayed  by  the  example  and  ad- 
vice of  Col.  Saltonstall,  to  whom  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  looking  as  a  mentor,  obtained  a  commission 
in  the  British  army,  was  captain  of  a  company  in 
Cornwallis'  Southern  cam[)aign,  and  died  at  New 
York  in  1782.  Thus  families  were  divided.  Rev. 
Moses  Badger,  of  Haverhill,  half-brother  of  General 
Joseph  Badger,    who    was    active    on    the  pa'riotic 


S'ide,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  (1761)  and  an  Epis- 
copal clergynuin,  had  married  a  sister  of  Col. 
Saltonstall,  was  a  Loyalist  and  served  as  chap- 
lain on  the  King's  side.  The  property  of  Col. 
Saltonstall  and  Mr.  Badger,  was  confiscated  in 
177().  In  Curwen's  diary,  there  arc  glimpses  of  Col. 
Saltonstall,  living  in  modest,  but  aiipareiitly  dignified 
retirement  in  London.  These  were  the  two  principal 
Loyalists  of  Haverhill.  Samuel  White  and  Joseph 
Haynes  were  delegates  from  this  town  to  the  first  Pro- 
vincial Congress;  Nathaniel  Peaslce  Sargeant  and 
Jonathan  Webster  to  the  second  and  third. 

The  town  raised  money  by  voluntary  subscription 
for  the  sufl'erers  in  Boston  through  the  Port  Bill. 

In  general,  the  town  followed  the  guidance  of  the 
Boston  committees  and  the  Continental  Congress. 
It  voted  to  raise  minute-men,  and  to  pay  them  when 
drilling,  giving  them  bounties  when  called  into  ser- 
vice. The  roll  has  been  preserved.  The  town  en- 
gaged a  drill-master  for  them. 

On  the  day  of  the  Lexington  alarm,  one  hundred 
and  five  men — nearly  one-half  the  whole  militia  force 
— marched  out.  Nehemiah  Emerson  was  on  a  roof 
on  Main  Street,  helping  to  put  out  a  fire.  He  joined 
the  minute-men,  and  came  home  btit  once  till  war 
was  done,  serving  lastly  as  captain. 

Dr.  James  Brickett,  who  had  been  out  in  the 
French  War,  gathered  the  minute-men  on  the  news 
of  the  British  march  to  Concord.  He  was  soon  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  Frye's  regiment  (May  20th),  and 
commanded  it  at  Bunker  Hill  in  the  illness  of  his 
sui)erior  officer.  He  was  himself  early  wounded  and 
injured,  but  remained  in  care  of  the  wounded.  Tradi- 
tion says,  that  when  he  was  coming  off"  the  field  after 
his  hurt,  he  met  Dr.  Warren  just  going  on,  to  whom  he 
transferred  his  arms.  They  were  both  ardent  patriots, 
and  Warren's  example  of  glorious  death  was  worth 
more  to  his  country  than  the  life  of  almost  any  man 
he  left  behind  him. 

The  excitement  of  the  Lexington  alarm  on  the  19th 
of  April  was  enhanced  in  Haverhill,  by  the  anxiety 
and  loss  occasioned  by  a  great  fire  (for  that  day) 
which  had  raged  on  the  16th  of  April  on  Main  Street, 
ravaging  from  Court  Street  to  White's  Corner. 

Two  days  after  a  burlesque  alarm,  which  has  been 
called  the  "  Ipswich  Fright,"  a  cry  that  "  The  British 
are  coming,"  spread  ludicrous  panic  from  the  bay  to 
the  Coos  country.  The  people  waited  around  the 
common  all  night,  ready  to  fly  to  the  hills  at  a 
moment's  warning.  And  the  startled  folks  at  the 
East  Parish  must  long  have  remembered  the  "  hem- 
locks "  at  the  east  side  of  the  Great  Pond,  under 
whose  coverts  they  lay  concealed  till  dawn  dispelled 
their  terrors ! 

But-sterner  work  than  this  was  at  hand.  Seventy- 
four  Haverhill  men  were  in  the  battle  of  Banker  Hill, 
of  whom  two  were  killed.  David  Hmv  and  Samuel 
Blodget,  afterwards  well  known  in  the  town,  were  in 
the  battle,  the  former  not  yet  (piite  .seventeen  years  old. 
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Thomas  Cogswell  had  been  an  active  member  of 
the  Artillery  Company,  and  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775, 
entered  service  as  captain  of  a  company  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts line  ;  was  afterwards  major,  lieutenant-colo- 
nel and  wagoii-niaster-geiieral.  January  7,  1781, 
General  Washington  wrote  of  him  upon  a  question  of 
promotion :  "  And  I  do  further  certify  that  Major 
Cogswell  has  been  always  represented  to  me  as  an 
intelligent,  brave  and  active  officer," 

Ue/.ekiah  Smith,  the  Baptist  minister,  was  able,  by 
distinguished  patriotic  service,  to  allay  at  lesist  some 
portion  of  the  i)rejudice  from  which  he  had  suffered. 
With  the  consent  of  his  people,  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice as  chaplain  of  Colonel  Nixon's  regiment.  He 
was  with  the  army  at  Cambridge,  before  Bunker  Hill. 

He  was  in  some  of  the  most  important  battles  of 
the  war.  His  fame  as  a  preacher  ran  through  the 
army,  and  he  was  often  summoned  to  oHiciate  for  the 
regiments  of  other  States.  Chaplain  Smith  was  at 
the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  and  preached  to  his  bri- 
gade at  Tappan,  the  day  before  Major  Andre  was  exe- 
cuted. Recalled  to  his  pastoral  work  by  the  people 
who  had  loaned  him  to  the  cause,  he  resumed  his 
labors  with  them  again  in  the  latter  jtart  of  October, 
1780,  preaching  from  the  text :  "  For  a  small  mo- 
ment have  I  forsaken  thee ;  but  with  great  mercies 
will  I  gather  thee." 

In  1775  a  post-rider  was  established  between  Cam- 
bridge and  Haverhill,  with  a  post-office  here. 

Like  all  the  towns  in  Massachusetts,  with  at  most 
one  or  two  UMha|)py  exceptions,  Haverhill  pledged 
herself  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  case  of  their 
declaring  independence  of  Great  Britain,  "  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes  to  support  them  in  the  measure." 

In  September,  1777,  a  volunteer  detachment  turned 
out  to  reinforce  the  Nortiiern  army,  arriving  in  ample 
sea-son  to  witness  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne.  Gen- 
eral Brickett  accompanied  this  party  as  a  volunteer, 
and  by  General  Gates  wiis  put  in  command  of  about 
five  hundred  militia  to  guard  a  division  of  General 
Burgoyne's  army  from  Saratoga  to  Pros|)ect  Hill,  in 
Charlestown.  Massachusetts  never  paid  him,  because 
he  was  not  in  her  service,  and  the  United  States 
never  j)aid  him,  presumably  because  he  had  not  been 
regularly  mustered  into  service.  Israel  Bartlett  kept 
a  journal  of  this  march,  which  is  printed  in  Chase's 
history. 

Tlie  town  seems  really  to  have  disdiarged  itself  of 
patriotic  duty  during  the  Revolutionary  War  at  least 
fairly  well.  Perhaps  it  should  have  even  higher 
praise,  for  there  is  no  evidence  of  grumbling  or  de- 
spondency. And  the  demands  were  very  grejit; 
scarcely  was  one  quota  tilled,  when  another  was  called 
for.  There  were  so  many  emergencies  that  life  must 
have  seemed  full  of  them,  ami  to  contain  nothing 
else.  All  this  was  terribly  aggravated  by  the  wretched 
want  of  regularity  and  system. 

When  all  the  men  had  gone  and  all  the  money  had 
been   sent,  Congress   made   requisitions   for  all   the 


clothing  and  all  the  beef.  As  to  the  men,  it  is  claimed 
that  Haverhill  wiis  deficient  only  one  man  in  all  the 
drafts.  That  did  very  well.  Blankets,  shoes,  stock- 
ings and  shirts  were  called  for  and  rendered.  Be- 
tween December,  1780,  and  .lune  22,  1781,  requisi- 
tions were  made  upon  Haverhill  for  4.">,570  pounds  of 
beef,  which  were  obeyed. 

There  was  the  same  terrible  depreciation  and  loss 
of  State  and  Continental  currency,  of  course,  here  as 
elsewhere;  the  same  abortive  attempts  to  regulate  the 
price  of  commodities. 

In  the  midst  of  war  the  people  were  trying  to- 
make  a  Constitution  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
June  8,  1778,  the  town  gave  seven  votes  for  and  sixty- 
three  against  the  Constitution  sent  out  by  the  Legis- 
lature, which  the  people  rejected  by  a  great  majority. 
May,  1779,  the  town  held  two  meetings  to  see  if  it 
wished  a  State  convention,  for  the  purjwse  of  form- 
ing a  Constitution.  At  both  meetings  the  vote  was 
no.  Nevertheless,  as  a  majority  of  the  towns  voted 
yes,  precepts  were  issued  for  a  convention  at  Cam- 
bridge in  September,  1779.  August  5th,  Isaac  Red- 
ington  was  chosen  moderator  and  Nathaniel  Peaslee 
Sargeant  delegate  to  the  convention.  May  2,  1780, 
that  noble  instrument — the  Constitution  of  Massa- 
chuseets — was  submitted  to  the  voters.  General 
Brickett  was  moderator.  He  counted  the  voters  pres- 
ent and  found  there  were  one  hundred  and  nineteen. 
After  "considerable  debate  "  the  meeting  adjourned 
to  Jlay  Sth,  when  there  were  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  voters  present.  The  great  subject  of  debate  was 
the  third  article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  regulating  relig- 
ious worship.  The  Baptists  and  others  objected  to 
the  provision  that  moneys  paid  for  the  support  of 
worship  and  religious  teachers  should  be  paid,  in  the 
absence  of  special  request, '' towards  the  su|)port  of  the 
teacher  or  teachers  of  the  parish  or  ])rccinct  in  which 
the  said  moneys  are  raised."  The  Ba|)tists  wanted  no 
favoritism;  they  wished  all  sects  served  alike.  This 
"  was  a  subject  of  much  altercation  and  considerable 
time  was  spent  in  arguing  upon  it."  "91  voted  to 
have  it  stand,  and  85  voted  for  an  amendment."  "  This 
liist  vote  was  reconsidered  by  a  majority  of  1)4  and  on 
a  second  Tryal  there  were  but  40  for  the  article  and  104 
against  it."  Then  Judge  Sargeant  proposed  one  plan 
of  amendment  and  Mr.  Smith  another.  Seventy- 
nine  voted  in  favor  of  the  former  and  sixty -six  for  the 
latter.     Then  there  was  another  adjournment. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  it  Wiis  moved  to  amend 
chapter  six,  so  that  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Councilors  and  legislators  should  swear,  on 
taking  office,  that  they  respectively  believed  in  the 
Chiistiiin  Protestant  religion.  Eighty-five  voted  for 
the  third  article  ;  sixty-nine  against  it."  Mr.  Smith 
then  ofl'cred  an  amendment,  which  was  agreed  to. 
And  then  the  town  voted  that,  notwithstanding  the 
amendment  they  had  adopted,  they  preferred  to  take 
the  Constitution  as  it  was  rather  than  have  it  come 
again  to  the  peojile.     They  evidently   were  fatigued 
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with  tlieir  labors.  Hiit  the  Constitution_had  been 
ii^rci'il  to  by  a  large  majority  ol"  the  towns,  so  that 
Monday,  Sejitember  4,  1780,  there  wjis  an  election  for 
the  first  time  of  t>tale  officers  under  it.  The  vote  did 
not  show  much  interest.  For  Crovernor,  Jehu  Han- 
cock had  forty-seven  votes,  and  .Tames  Bowdoin, 
forty-one. 

When,  in  177S,  the  Articles  of  Confederation  pro- 
posed by  Congress  were  submitted  to  the  people,  they 
chose  a  committee  of  which  "  Hon.  Judge  N.  P.  Sar- 
geant  was  the  first  named,  and  adjourned  for  one 
week,  when  certain  votes  were  passed,"  probably  in  a 
form  rei>orted  by  the  committee.  One  of  them  puts  a 
finger  upon  the  weak  spot  of  the  proposed  confedera- 
tion, which  brought  ruin  to  the  fabric  :  "  Voted,  as  the 
opinion  of  this  town  that  it  appears  necessary  some 
plan  or  mode  should  be  added  to  the  Confederation 
for  compelling  such  states  as  shall  be  defective  in 
raising  men  or  money  for  the  common  defence  to  per- 
form their  duty." 

One  precedent  was  established  for  other  wars,  when 
the  town  chose  a  committee  of  ten  "to  supply  the 
families  of  such  non-commissioned  and  private  sol- 
diers as  are  in  the  Continental  service."  Thomas 
'\Ve.»'t  was  first  named  on  the  committee. 

"  Greeuleaf's  Tavern  "  was  long  familiar  to  the 
townspeople.  It  was  kept  by  Lieut.  William,  who 
entered  service  as  a  private  in  1776,  and  did  not 
come  out  till  1783,  with  the  reputation  of  a  brave 
officer. 

In  1781  the  currency  had  so  depreciated  that,  hav- 
ing more  than  ten  thousand  pounds  of  it  in  the  treas- 
ury, the  town  concluded  not  to  receive  any  more  for 
taxes.  Seventy-five  paper  dollars  would  buy  one 
silver  one.  Nathaniel  Bradley  charged  the  town  £14 
8  *.  for  four  mugs  of  flip.  "  To  3  half  mugs  for  myself, 
£5  8s."  Nobody  was  willing  to  serve  as  constable, 
town  clerk  or  treasurer. 

The  discontent  about  taxation,  debt  and  poverty, 
fostered  among  the  ignorant  by  artful  men,  brought 
about  Shay's  Rebellion  in  178(5.  In  the  Autumn,  the 
town  of  Boston  sent  out  a  circular  letter  to  every  town 
in  the  State,  "  concerning  the  common  interest  of  the 
country."  A  committee,  of  which  Gen.  Brickett  was 
chairman,  reported  a  response  October  10th,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  town.  It  is  an  admirable  document, 
prudent,  thoughtful,  patriotic.  The  rebellion,  as  is 
well  known,  was  crushed  as  soon  as  vigorous  meas- 
ures were  resorted  to. 

In  1789  it  was  "  voted  to  choose  a  committee  to  in- 
spect the  schools."  This  was  the  first  ever  chosen,  and 
it  consisted  of  the  settled  clergymen,  the  selectmen, 
Isaac  Osgood,  Esq.,  Hon.  Nathaniel  P.  Sargeant, 
Mr.  John  White,  Capt.  Francis  Carr  and  Capt.  Samuel 
Merrill.  After  this  the  committee  was  continued,  and 
next  year  were  "  desired  to  recommend  such  rules 
and  regulations  in  the  schools  as  they  shall  think 
proper." 

And  November  4,  1789,  was  the  visit  of  Washing- 
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ton,  thostay  at  the  Mason's  Arms,  or  Harrod's  Tavern,» 
"a  brown  old  building  standing  on  the  site  of  the 
City  Hall ;  "  the  calls  of  ceremony  at  Bailey  Bartlett's, 
the  sherid',  and  at  Mr.  John  Wliite's,  whose  son  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Washington's  friend.  Senator 
Tristram  Dallon,  of  Newburyport.  Hczokiah  Smith's 
biographer  says  that  the  President  called  upon  the 
cliaphiin  too. 

He  paid  a  visit  to  the  duck  factory  of  Samuel 
Blodget.  Perhaps  all  will  not  recall  the  fact  that 
Washington  Square  and  Washington  Street  are 
named  in  honor  of  his  visit.  The  general  acted  in 
his  usual  jiractical  manner  when  his  principal  entry 
in  the  diary  about  the  town,  was  a  mention  of  the 
"  Duck  manufactory,  upon  a  small  but  ingenious 
scale."  He  certainly  walked  through  the  town,  for 
he  says  so  in  his  diary.  And  perhaps  he  would  have 
made  a  more  grandiloquent  entry  in  his  journal  than 
the  following  if  he  had  realized  it  would  be  reprinted 
in  all  the  books,  even  after  a  hundred  years :  "  The 
inhabitts  of  this  small  village  were  well  disposed  to 
welcome  me  to  it  by  every  demonstration  which  could 
evince  their  joy." 

Two  days  before,  another  gentleman  had  entered  in 
his  diary  :  "  Monday,  ye  2d  Nov.,  1789.  I  went  to  see 
Blodgetl's  spinning  and  weaving  works  &  they  beat 
'everything.     The  old  man  is  really  proud  of  it. 

"  They  tell  me  they  have  a  prospect  yt.  Gen.  Wash- 
ington will  be  in  town  this  week." 

General  Washington  called  at  Parson  Smith's,  and 
the  other  diarist,  who  was  a  parson  of  the  "  standing 
order,"  called  on  Mr.  Smith,  for  fear  some  of  his 
proper  tythes  should  escape  him.  "  I  called  on  Mr. 
Smith ;  talked  about  giving  certificates  to  people  who 
only  pretend  to  be  Baptist.  Mr.  Smith  says  he  will  be 
honest — and  the  men  shall  not  be  sheltered  who  are 
not  honest  also." 

A  hundred  years  ago,  the  tendency  was  to  exalt 
Washington  as  a  demi-god.  In  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  historians  and  biographers  treated  his  charac- 
ter and  fame  as  if  he  were  an  idol,  whose  shrine  was 
only  to  be  approached  by  the  worshipper  prone  upon 
the  earth  and  with  averted  face,  lest  blindness  should 
punish  the  too  audacious  gaze.  Now  there  are  per- 
sons who  boldly  say  they  are  going  to  tell  everything 
about  Washington.  They  are  about  to  strip  the 
veil  olf  from  that  august  countenance.  Well,  that 
will  do  no  harm  either.  It  will  work  no  injury  to 
him  nor  will  it  strip  humanity  of  one  of  its  most 
precious  jewels.  At  the  worst,  it  will  only  be  known 
that  he  was  not  an  image  carved  of  stone ;  that  in  his 
youth,  the  blood  ran  very  red  in  his  veins ;  that 
he  had  strong  passions  and  an  imperious  will ;  and 
that  he  could  be  profane  upon  provocation.  The 
grand  result  will  remain  that  experience  and  famili- 
arity with  great  affairs,  taught  him  self-control.  The 
fact  will  remain  that  in  him  were  abnormally  blended 
the  firmness  of  a  soldier  and  the  prudence  of  a  judge. 
As  a  king  or  emperor,  he    would    have   come    near 
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•being  to  mankind  what  the  ignorant  Kussian  is  taught 
to^believe  his  Czar  is — father  and  God.  As  President 
of  a  free  people,  he  will  never  cease  to  deserve  and 
receive  reverence,  for  the  sulilime  self-abnegation  with 
which  he  put  aside  guilty  ambition,  and  himself  set 
the  highest  example  of  obedience,  buth  in  letter  and  in 
spirit,  to^the  laws  he  may  be  said  to  have  preserved. 
To  the  people  of  the  modern  city,  as  of  the  "small 
village,"  he  will  still  be  the  Father  of  his  Country ! 


CHAPTER  CLX. 
HAVERHILL— (CoJi^iHueJ;. 

Biiaiiieti  tifter    the   wnr — Chi*/  Justu:f  Sergeant — Oilier  prominent  tnen — 
/Voj/irM  of  et'euts. 

The  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  one  of  the  French  gen- 
erals under  Count  de]Rochambeau  in  America  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  wrote  thus  near  its  close  of 
this  place  and  its  vicinity :  "The  North  Parish,  or 
North  Andover,  is  a  charming  place,  where  there  are 
a  great  number  of  very  handsome  houses,  a  quantity 
of  meadows  and  fine  cattle.  Almost  on  quitting  this 
handsome  township  you  enter  Bradford,  where  night 
overtook  us,  and  we  traveled  two  or  three  miles  in  the 
dark  before  we  reached  Haverhill  Ferry.  It  was  half- 
jjast  six  before  we  had  crossed  it  and  got  to  Harward's 
(Harrod's)  Inn,  where  we  had  a  good  supper  and  good 
lodgings.  At  Haverhill  the  Merrimac  is  only  fit  for 
vessels  of  thirty  tons,  but  much  larger  ones  are  built 
here,  which  are  fioated  down  empty  to  Newbury. 
Three  miles  above  Haverhill  are  falls,  and  higher  up 
the  riyer  is  only  navigable  for  boats.  The  trade  of 
this  town  formerly  consisted  in  timber  for  ship-build- 
ing, which  has  been  suspended  since  the  war.  It  is 
pretty  considerable  ami  tolerably  well-built;  and  its 
situation  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  left 
shore  of  the  Merrimac,  gives  it  many  agretable  as- 
pects." 

Jedediah  Morse's  "  Gazetteer,"  printed  in  Boston  in 
1797,  says  of  Haverhill  that  it  has  "  a  considerable  in- 
land trade."  "  It  lies  cJiieHy  upon  two  streets,  the 
principal  of  which  runs  |iaralk'l  with  the  river.  Ves- 
sels of  one  hundred  tons  burden  can  go  up  it.  Trav- 
elers are  struck  with  the  pleasantness  of  thesituatiou  ; 
and  a  number  of  neat  and  well-finished  houses  give  it 
an  air  of  elegance;  .  .  .  three  distilleries,  one  of 
which  has  lately  undergone  a  laudable  transmutation 
into  a  brewery.  Some  vessels  areaniuially  built  here, 
and  several  are  em])loyed  in  the  West  India  trade. 
A  manuliictory  of  sail-cloth  was  begun  here  in  1780, 
and  is  said  to  be  in  a  promising  way.  The  trade  of 
the  place,  however,  is  considerably  less  than  before 
the  Revolution.  The  whole  township  contains  three 
hundred  and  thirty  houses,  and  two  thousand  four 
hundreil  and  eight  inhabitants."     The  "Gazetteer" 


was  probably  a  little  behind  the  times,  as  such  works  are 
apt  to  be.  The  trade  of  the  town  was  much  injured 
by  the  War  of  the  Revolution;  but  in  1797  it  was 
again  prosperous.  Ship-building  was  carried  on  with 
renewed  energy.  There  were  two  ship-yards  in  the 
village,  and  one  at  the  "  Rocks,"  the  last  of  which, 
however,  was  discontinued  about  1800.  Persons  liv- 
ing in  1860  could  remember  when  three  vessels  were 
launched  in  a  single  day  at  the  village.  In  1810 
nine  vessels  were  built  and  fifty  to  sixty  men  were 
kept  constantly  employed  in  the  yards.  The  vessels 
were  ships,  brigs,  sloops,  schooners  and  snows. 

There  was  considerable  inland  trade  and  foreign 
commerce.  Several  Haverhill  merchants  were  direct 
exporters  and  importers  between  New  England,  Eng- 
land and  the  West  Indies.  The  smaller  vessels,  es- 
pecially in  the  latter  trade,  came  up  the  river  to  the 
town.  The  larger  came  either  to  Boston  or  Newbury- 
port,  and  their  goods  were  transferred  to  Haverhill 
in  snows  or  other  small  vessels,  or  in  gondolas  from 
Newburyport. 

The  town's  export.s  were  corn  and  grain,  beef,  fish, 
lumber,  pearl-ashes,  linseed  oil,  tow  cloth  and  other 
things.  Flax-seed  was  sent  to  Ireland,  pot  and  pearl- 
ashes  to  England  and  Ireland.  All  sorts  of  goods 
came  back  Irom  London,  sugar  and  molasses  from 
the  West  Indies.  A  part  of  the  latter  was  converted 
into  rum  at  the  distilleries.  A  large  part  of  the  im- 
ported goods  were  sent  into  the  country  by  ox-teams, 
great  numbers  of  which  were  employed,  and  which 
brought  back  rural  products. 

Among  the  princiinil  merchants  were  John  White, 
Benjamin  Willis,  James  Duncan,  James  Duncan,  Jr. 
and  Isaac  (Jsgood. 

John  W'hite  and  his  fine  mansion  on  Water  street, 
have  been  spoken  of  before.  He  owned  the  only  chaise 
in  Haverhill  when  Hezekiah  Smith  came  here.  "  Sept. 
20,  1704,  went  with  John  White  in  his  chaise  to  New- 
bury." The  old  hall  and  stairs  in  John  White's 
house  on  Water  Street  are  fine  and  well  preserved  to- 
day. Though  no  longer  owned  by  the  White  family, 
a  portion  of  it  is  occujiied  by  a  venerable  and  inter- 
esting lady  whose  memory  is  well  stored  with  the 
town's  unwritten  lore. 

Mr.  Willis  wiis  a  son  of  Capt.  Benj.  Willis,  a  ship- 
master living  at  Charlestown  bclbre  the  Revolution. 
Taken  prisoner  by  the  British  and  carried  into  St.  Eus- 
tacia,  in  the  West  Indies,  he  came  home  after  exchange 
to  find  his  house  burned  by  the  British,  and  hia  fam- 
ily refugees  in  Haverhill,  where,  when  peace  came, 
be  was  largely  eiigagc<l  in  shipping.  The  son,  going 
out  to  London  as  a  young  man,  supercargo  of  his 
father's  vessel— the  good  brig"Benjamin  and  Nancy" — 
secured  the  confidence  of  John  Dickinson,  a  merchant 
there  in  a  large  way,  by  whose  advice  and  assistance 
he  started  with  a  full  stock  of  foreign  goods,  and  be- 
came a  large  and  successful  importer  in  Haverhill. 

James  Duncan,  already  named,  started  as  a  pack- 
peddler,  but  was  settled  in  Haverhill  before  1750,  and 
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as  wo  have  iilri'inly  liail  occasion  to  iiotiie,  liad  in  a 
iow  years  become  a  man  of  some  imporlaiice.  Hia 
son  James  succeeded  him  in  business,  carrying  on 
both  a  domestic  and  importing  trade,  and  also  inter- 
ested in  shipping.  He  built  at  Lebanon,  X.  IL,  a 
store,  potash-works  and  a  mill  for  grinding  Hax-seed. 
lu  twenty-six  months  lie  sent  over  $110,000  worth  of 
goods  by  the  great  ox-teams  to  the  Lebanon  store. 
Mr.  Duncan  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  go  id  busi- 
ness talent.s  and  enter|)rise,  who,  without  the  advan- 
tages of  early  education,  had  acipiircd  much  general 
information.  He  was  Major  Duncan  of  the  militia 
and  commanded  the  cavalry  companies  which  escorted 
Washington,  in  17S9,  from  Boston  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire line.     He  died  in  1822,  at  sixty-five. 

Isaac  Osgood  came  from  Andoverto  Haverhill  long 
before  the  Revolution.  His  store  was  a  wooden  build- 
ing with  gambrel  roof,  which  stood  a  few  rods  east  of 
the  bridge.  He  was  at  first  in  the  West  India  trade; 
after  the  war,  in  the  London.  He  built  and  operated 
"  Osgood's  Still-house,''  which  afterwards  was  a 
brewery,  and,  Ailling  into  the  hands  of  John  Dickin- 
son, of  London,  before  referred  to,  he  gave  it  to  the 
younger  Willis,  by  whom  it  was  torn  down,  and  in 
ISU,  Willis,  Warner  Whittier, Kimball  Carleton  and 
James  Hazeltine  built  upon  the  site  the  first  brick 
block  of  the  town.  The  Bannister  brick  block  was 
built  in  1815. 

Isaac  Osgood  died  in  1791  and  was  succeeded  in 
business  by  his  son  Peter. 

The  town  valuation  in  1790  was  Sl,519,411. 

Samuel  Bean  was  "post-rider"  from  Boston  tq  Con- 
cord, X.  H.,  carrying  letters  and  newspapers  on  horse- 
back. He  passed  through  Haverhill  goingand  return- 
ing, making  the  whole  route  once  a  week.  One  Gage 
started  a  two-horse  coach  about  this  time  from  Haver- 
hill to  Boston,  only  running  it  when  he  had  passen- 
gers enough.  Robert  Willis  remembered  that  when, 
in  September,  1792,  his  mother  took  her  children  to 
Boston  to  be  inoculated  with  the  small-pox,  they  went 
over  the  Haverhill  ferry  just  as  the  sun  was  rising 
and  crossed  Charlestown  Bridge  after  the  lamps  were 
lighted — a  journey  of  about  twelve  hours.  In  1793  a 
coach  wa-s  running  regularly  twice  a  week.  It  left 
the  ferry  in  Bradford  "  at  6  o'clock  precisely,  expect- 
ing to  reach  Boston  before  one."  "  Fare,  Sd.  per 
mile."  Judge  Samuel  Blodgett  was  doubtless  the 
projector.  Soon  a  stage  ran  in  connection  with  it 
twice  a  week  to  Concord. 

In  August,  1811,  Morse  &  Fox  began  running  a 
coach  twice  a  week  between  Haverhill  and  Salem. 
In  March,  1818,  the  Haverhill  and  Boston  Stage  Com- 
l>any  began  operations,  continuing  them  until,  in 
1837,  the  railroad  was  opened  to  Boston,  when  its 
name  wiis  changed  to  the  "  Boston  and  Eastern  Stage 
Company."  Before  the  advent  of  steam-cars  there 
was  a  daily  and  semi-weekly  "  stage  "  between  Boston 
and  Haverhill,  a  daily  to  and  from  Newburyport, 
Lowell    and    Methuen,    Exeter   and    Dover,   and    a 


semi-weekly    to    and    lioni    Concord,   N.    11.,    and 
Salem. 

In  1790  the  town,  on  the  petition  of  Judge  Sar- 
gcant,  granted  leave  for  "  trees  to  be  set  out  on  the 
public  land  " — the  common — and  the  trees  were  pro- 
bably sycamores,  long  since  removed. 

Nathaniel  Peaslee  Sargeant  was  at  this  time  easily 
the  most  eminent  citizen  of  the  town.  He  bore  the 
name  of  his  grandiather,  Colonel  Peaslee,  of  Haverhill, 
whose  ilaughter,  Susanna,  married  Rev.  Christopher 
Sargeant,  the  first  minister  of  Methuen,  who  lived 
to  a  great  age  and  was  long  known  as  "Father"  Sar- 
geant. Young  Sargeant  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1750  and  was  early  here  in  practice.  He  was  perhaps 
the  first  regularly  educated  lawyer  who  practiced  in 
this  town.  He  had  influential  connections,  was  the 
attorney  of  the  Haverhill  proprietors,  who  had  ex- 
tensive and  important  law-suits  on  hand,  in  which 
intricate  questions  were  involved.  He  was  studious, 
and  doubtless  early  made  money  and  reputation.  He 
was  never  a  brilliant  advocate,  but  had  a  high  repu- 
tation as  a  judicious,  learned  and  upright  lawyer.  He 
was  a  safe  and  moderate  Whig ;  probably  his  temper- 
ament did  not  permit  him  to  be  an  ardent  one.  But 
he  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  his  townsmen,  and 
represented  them  in  the  Second  and  Third  Provincial 
Congre.sses,  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1776.  He  was  one  of  the  first  justices  appointed  at 
the  reorganization  of  the  Superior  Court  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution,  holding  that  position  till  he 
succeeded  William  Cushing  as  chief  justice  in  1790. 
He  had  a  very  high  standing  for  ability  and  candor 
as  a  judge.  In  1788-89,  when  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion was  trembling  in  the  balance,  he  addressed  an 
able  letter  in  its  favor  to  his  cousin,  General  Joseph 
Badger,  of  Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  a  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  that  State,  which  was 
thought  to  have  had  considerable  influence  in  aid  of 
the  ratification. 

Mirick  says,  "We  have  heard  much  in  his  praise 
from  the  lips  of  the  aged." 

Judge  Sargeant  married  a  sister  of  the  famous 
Timothy  Pickering,  of  Salem,  who  was  thought  to  have 
been  a  great  acquisition  to  the  limited  but  good  soci- 
ety of  the  village.  Her  fair,  large  grave-stone  thus 
far  defies  time  and  vandalism  in  the  old  burying- 
ground.  When  she  married  .fudge  Sargeant  she  was 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Dudley  Leavitt.  One  can  still 
hear  from  the  lips  of  aged  ladies  that  the  grave  chief 
justice  was  a  great  favorite  in  society.  One  of  the 
ministers,  exchanging  at  Haverhill  took  tea  at  his 
house  and  entered  in  his  diary  :  "The  judge  was  very 
entertaining."  He  lived  opposite  the  common,  on 
the  site  of  the  Unitarian  meeting-house.  His  house, 
which  was  removed  to  make  a  place  for  it,  may  still 
be  seen  by  the  curious  on  Spring  Court,  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  Judge  Sargeant  di<;d  October, 
1791. 

In  1791,  General  Brickett  and  others  petitioned,"  to 
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have  the  trees  lately  set  out  in  the  Training  Field  re- 
moved," but  no  action  was  taken  on  that  article. 

Hitlierto,  swine  bad  run  at  large,  l)Ut  a  district,  in- 
cluding the  village,  was  now  marked  out,  within  which 
they  were  warned  not  to  trespass. 

In  1790  the  town  adopted  an  admirable  code  of 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  grammar 
schools,  which  were  roiKirted  Irom  the  school  com- 
mittee by  .Samuel  Walker.  The  next  year  Mr. 
Walker  was  chairma  n  of  a  committee  to  divide  the 
town  into  school  districts. 

In  1791  the  town,  contrary  to  its  usual  custom, 
sent  two  representatives  to  t  lie  General  Court,  "pro- 
vided it  sbould  not  be  any  expense  to  the  town." 
Samuel  Hloilgtt  was  the  member  chosen  under  this 
queer  arrangenieut.  and  the  next  .^'ear,  at  the  town- 
meeting,  he  counted  out  on  the  table  the  money  he 
had  received  for  his  services.  He  wanted  to  go  to  the 
Legislature,  to  further  a  scheme  of  his  own,  of  which 
he  had  many.  It  is  a  pity  his  example  was  not 
more  followed  at  the  present  day,  when  gentlemen 
who  are  dying  to  reach  the  Legislature  for  personal 
ends  are  yet  cunning  enough  to  make  their  fellow- 
citizens  conceive  th  e  brilliant  idea  of  morally  coerc- 
ing them  to  consent  to  an  election,  at  great  supposed 
personal  loss  and  discomfort. 

Samuel  Blodget,  long  known  in  Haverhill,  seems  to 
have  been  a  remarkable  man.  Born  in  Woburn,  he 
was  at  the  taking  of  Louisburg  in  1745,  and  as  we 
have  seen,  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  doing  good 
service  there.  He  was  in  Haverhill  before  1748, 
established  pot  and  pearl-ash  works  in  1759  here  con- 
ducting them  some  years  successfully.  For  some 
years  before  the  Revolution  he  was  judge  of  the 
Inferior  Court  in  Hillsborough  County,  New  Hamp- 
shire. He  was  an  ingenious  mechanic.  Raising  a 
valuable  cargo  with  a  machine  of  his  own  invention 
from  a  ship  sunk  near  Plymouth,  he  afterwards  went 
to  Eurojie  to  raise  Spanish  galleons  and  the  war  ship 
"  Royal  George  "  in  England;  but  the  obtuse  authorities 
would  not  allow  him  to  make  the  attempt.  We  have 
heard  of  the  duck  manufactory  in  Haverhill,  where 
he  also  ran  coaches  and  had  many  other  projects. 
Leaving  Haverhill  in  1793,  he  began  Blodget's  canal 
at  Amoskeag  Fails,  where  he  spent  several  years  and 
all  his  property,  trying  to  make  the  canal  in  the  river 
and  to  lock  the  falls,  but  without  success.  In  1791 
he  tried  to  persuade  the  General  Court  to  encourage 
home  manufactures.  Judge  Blodget  seems  to  have 
been  a  visionary,  chielly  because  he  was  in  advance 
of  his  times,  lie  tried  to  bring  about  things  im- 
practicable of  accomplishment. 

His  favorite  scheme  was  to  live  forever.  He  was 
temperate  and  active  ;  he  slept  with  open  doors  and 
windows  in  the  severest  weather,  and  he  had  gradu- 
ally liardeiKMl  his  body  by  abstaining  from  the  use  of 
overcoats,  mittens,  gloves  and  such  appliances.  He 
was  ciL'hty-live  years  ohl,  vigorous  and  cheerful,  when 
unluckily,  early  in  1X07,  he  took  a  severe  cold  riding 


from  Boston  to  Haverhill  on  a  stormy  night  in  an 
open  sleigh,  and  died  of  consumjition  in  the  following 
August,  Some  of  his  schemes  have  been  worked  out ; 
that  for  immortality  is  still  open  for  perfection. 

In  1793,  the  town,  which  was  usually  moderately 
Federal  in  politics,  adopted  re-s(dutions  approving 
President  Washington's  proclamation  of  neutrality. 
September  (ith,  E.  Ladd  and  S.  Br.agg  issued  the  first 
newspaper,  called  The  Guardian  nj  Freedom.  It  was 
a  weekly,  at  nine  shillings  per  annum,  and  edited  by 
Benjamin  Edes,  Jr.  It  was  of  the  town  i>olitics, 
Federal. 

In  1794  was  completed  the  great  bridge,  considered 
at  the  time  a  wonder  of  skill.  In  179t)  President 
Dwight,  of  Yale  College,  wrote  of  it:  ''No  l)ridge 
which  I  have  ever  seen,  except  that  over  the  Piscata- 
qua,  can  be  compared  with  this  as  a  fine  object  to  the 
eye.  The  arches,  above  and  below,  have  a  degree  of 
boldness  and  grandeur  unrivaled  in  this  country." 
It  was  undoubtedly  an  lm))ortant  undertaking,  taxing 
the  resources  of  the  little  town  ;  but  alterations  in  it 
were  necessary  before  many  years.  It  was  rebuilt  in 
1808.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  it  was  a  toll 
bridge,  and  could  not  have  been  huilt  otherwise  at 
that  time. 

Merrimac  Bridge,  at  the  Rocks,  was  built  in  1^95. 
It  was  a  thousand  feet  long,  being  the  longest  upon 
the  river.  Neglected  by  the  projirietors,  it  was  swept 
away  by  the  ice  in  1818.  A  new  bridge  was  built  in 
1828,  and  has  been  repaired  within  a  few  years. 

President  Dwight  was  much  interested  by  the  fact 
that  there  had  long  been  a  floating  island  in  Plug 
Pond  ;  this  was  undoubtedly  the  case,  but  it  broke  up 
at  last,  about  18tHi. 

In  the  Boston  Public  Library  is  a  bound  volume 
containing  a  sketch  of  Haverhill  Bridge,  made  by 
Robert  Gilmer,  of  Baltimore,  under  the  following 
circumstances,  to  accomi)any  his  unprinted  "memo- 
randums made  in  a  tour  of  the  Eastern  States,  in  the 
year  1797":  "At  four  o'clock  on  Jloiulay  I  got 
into  the  stage  and  returned  to  Boston  by  the  way  of 
Exeter  and  Haverhill,  both  of  which  are  very  pretty 
little  villages,  especially  the  latter,  wiiich  is  situated 
very  pleasantly  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack. 
.Across  the  river  is  thrown  one  of  the  new  constructed 
bridges,  like  that  of  Piscataqua,  only  this  has  three 
arches  instead  of  one,  and  the  work  which  supports 
the  whole  is  above  instead  of  being  just  below  the 
bridge.  I  had  time  enough  before  dinner  to  step  to 
the  water's  edge  and  take  a  sketch  of  it.  While  i 
stood  there,  with  my  drawing-book  resting  upon  a 
pile  of  plank  which  happened  to  be  convenient,  and 
intent  upon  my  work,  I  did  not  observe  the  tide, 
which  rose  to  my  feet ;  and,  on  looking  down,  per- 
ceived myself  up  to  my  ankles  in  the  river.  The 
water  rose  so  gradually  that  I  did  not  feel  it,  and 
never  suspected  that  it  could  be  the  case." 

Under  the  lead  of  Bailey  Bartlctt,  the  town,  in  179(3, 
adopted  a  memori.'\l  to  the  national  House  of  Repre- 
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sentiitives,  urging  its  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Jay  treaty.  And  in  17!'S  tlie  town  presented 
to  President  .lohn  Aihuns,  by  Jlr.  liartlctt,  then  Rep- 
resentative in  (."(in'rress  t'nnn  the  district,  an  address 
eongratnlatin);  liini  on  the  eourse  of  his  administra- 
tion, to  which  the  President  made  an  appropriate 
reply. 

In  this  year  the  first  written  school  report  to  the 
town  was  made  by  Rev.  Hezekiah  Smith,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  school  committee  for  the  First  Dis- 
trict. The  committee  for  tliis  district  was  at  th.it 
time  always  a  large  and  able  one,  which  paid  much 
atttention  to  its  duties. 

In  1798  it  appears  by  the  list  of  householders  and 
dwelling-houses  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  them, 
exceeding  in  value  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
that  the  most  valuable  residence  was  that  of  Dr.  Na- 
thaniel Saltonstall,  built  on  Merrimac  Street  in  1789, 
now  removed  to  Lake  Saltonstall,  which  was  valued 
at  $:W00  ;  John  White's  at  ;§2600 ;  Bailey  Bartlett's 
at  §2000 ;  Hannah  Woodbury's,  §laOO. 

Of  Haverhill  village  in  1794,  Dr.  .Jeremiah  Spof- 
ford  thus  wrote  in  18G0:  '"It  consisted  at  that  time 
of  Merrimack,  Water  and  Main  Streets,  and  the  only 
brick  building  in  the  village  was  part  of  Sheriff 
Bartlett's  house,  so  long  and  so  lately  and  so  well  oc- 
cupied by  Dr.  Langley.  A  row  of  small  wooden 
stores  occupied  the  river  bank,  above  the  bridge,  in 
one  of  which  David  Howe,  Esq.,  and  in  another 
Moses  Atwood,  father  of  Harriet  (Atwood)  Newell, 
kept  stores  at  that  time. 

■'  About  this  time  a  three-story  brick  store,  per- 
haps sixty  feet  long  and  forty  feet  deep,  was  built  by 
Mr.  Howe  and  Phineas  Carleton,  on  the  west  side  of 
Maine  Street,  of  which  Mr.  Howe  occupied  what  is 
now  two  stores  or  about  forty  feet  square,  and  Mr. 
Carleton  twenty  by  forty,  and  from  Mr.  Carleton's 
store,  which  was  the  southerly  one,  it  was  vacant  land 
to  the  corner.  From  the  corner  lot  a  house  had  been 
burnt  some  years  before,  belonging,  we  think,  to  Es- 
quire (Samuel)  White,  a  citizen  long  well-known,  and 
possibly  yet  remembered  by  some  in  Haverhill. 

'•  The  old  First  Parish  and  the  Baptist  Churches 
then  furnished  ample  accomodations,  although  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  people  then  were  con- 
stant attendants  at  church  than  at  present. 

"  Mr.  Shaw  preached  at  the  Congregational  and 
Mr.  Smith  at  the  Baptist  Church.  Mrs.  Shaw  was  a 
Smith,  and  sister  to  the  wife  of  President  John 
Adams."  Haverhill  was  indeed  most  fortunate  in 
the  character  of  its  ministers  in  long  succession.  She 
had  had  for  the  old  church,  Ward,  Rolfe,  Gardner, 
Brown  and  Barnard.  To  the  latter,  after  three  years, 
succeeded  the  Rev.  John  Shaw,  who  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1772,  and  was  ordained  in  1777.  He  was 
son  of  the  Rev.  John  Shaw,  of  Bridgewater,  and 
younger  brother  of  Rev.  Oakes  Shaw,  minister  of 
Barnstable  for  forty-seven  years,  and  father  of  Lem- 
uel Shaw,  the  great  chief-justice  of  Massachusetts. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Shaw  was  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable of  three  famous  sister.s,  daughters  of  Rev. 
Jfr.  Smith,  of  Weymouth.  Admirable  women  as  were 
her  sisters,  Mrs.  Abigail  .\dams,  wife  of  the  second 
President,  and  Mrs.  ("ranch,  mother  of  .Fudge  Cranch, 
there  were  many  who  awarded  the  palm  of  superiority 
to  the  handsome,  dignified  and  most  notable  wife  of 
the  Haverhill  pastor.  Her  influence  over  the  society 
of  the  village  was  large  and  good.  Mr.  Shaw  was  a 
good  scholar,  and  so  much  did  her  relatives  and 
friends  prize  the  advantage  of  their  united  talents 
and  influence  that  there  were  always  some  youths 
about  the  parsonage  preparing  for  college.  Among 
these  were  the  sons  of  John  Adams,  one  of  whom 
afterwards  married  one  of  the  hand.some  daughters  of 
Joseph  Harrod,  the  inn-keeper;  William  Cranch, 
W'ho  returned  to  Haverhill,  after  graduating  to  prac- 
tice law  under  the  auspices  of  Chief  .Justice  Sergeant, 
till  he  removed  to  Washington,  where  he  became 
himself  chief  justice  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Cranch  joined  the  Haverhill  Fire 
Club  in  1792.  He  took  in  Haverhill  the  law  busi- 
ness of  Mr.  Thaxter,  a  relative  who  had  deceased. 
This  must  have  been  John  Thaxter,  who  joined  the 
Fire  Club  in  1785. 

In  1874  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  seventeen  years 
old,  wrote  from  Auteuil,  France,  to  William  Cranch,  his 
cousin:  "  I  haveserious^thoughtsof  going  in  the  spring 
(to  America),  so  as  to  arrive  in  May  or  June,  stay  a 
twelvemonth  at  Mr.  Shaw's  (who  I  hope  would  be  as 
kind  to  me  as  he  has  been  to  you  and  is  to  my 
brothers),  and  then  enter  college  for  the  last  year,  so 
as  to  come  out  with  you.''  The  scheme  was  carried 
out,  and  young  Adams  became  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Shaw. 

Mr.  Shaw  was  Calvinislic  in  his  theology,  and  thus, 
perhaps,  his  influence  tended  to  counteract  that  exer- 
cised by  his  predecessor,  the  Arminian  Barnard.  But 
Mr.  Shaw,  though  intelligent,  amiable,-  hospitable 
and  charitable,  was  not  a  forcible  man.  He  died  very 
suddenly  in  1794,  and  the  town  adjourned  its  meet- 
ing to  attenil  his  funeral. 

There  were  still  some  relics  of  the  old  days.  The 
seats  in  the  meeting-house  were  equipped  with  hinges 
and  usually  turned  up  in  prayer-time,  that  the  occu- 
pants might  lean  against  the  railing  during  the  long 
I)etitions,  after  wliich  they  were  apt  to  shut  down 
with  a  bang.  So  the  following  vote  passed  in  the 
parish  in  1791:  "Voted  that  Coll.  James  Bricket, 
Deacon  Josepli  Dodge  and  Doct.  Saltonstall  be  a 
committee  to  speak  to  the  Rev'd.  Mr.  Shaw  that  he 
would  speak  at  some  convenient  season  unto  the 
Peopel  that  they  would  let  their  seats  down  without 
such  Nois."  In  the  same  year  "  a  pew  for  the 
women  to  sing"  was  built  in  the  gallery  of  the  meet- 
ing-house; and  it  was  voted  "that  the  company  of 
singers  should  choose  such  Persons  among  them 
Selves  to  Lead  in  the  Musick  and  Regulate  the  same 
as  they  shall  think  projjer." 

Dr.  Dwight  seems  to  have  thought  well  of  the  peo- 
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pie.  He  says,  "The  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  in 
general,  are  very  civil  and  becoming.  Those  of  the 
most  respectable  people  arc  plain,  frank,  easy  and 
unaffected.  Both  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  well- 
bred  and  intelligent,  and  recommend  themselves  not 
a  little  to  the  esteem  and  attachment  of  a  traveller. 
We  saw  at  the  church  a  numerous  congregation,  well 
dressed,  decorous  and  reverential  in  their  deportment." 

After  Mr.  Shaw's  death,  the  church  and  parish 
seemed  still  to  be  fortunate.  They  unanimously 
invited  the  Rev.  Abiel  Abbott,  of  Andover,  who 
accepted  and  was  ordained  June  3, 1795.  Mr.  Abbott 
had  been  a  distinguished  scholar  at  school  and  at 
Harvard,  where  he  graduated  in  1792.  He  had  been 
an  assistant  to  his  brother,  Benjamin  Abbott,  the 
famous  principal  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  and 
tlien  ])riiicipal  of  Phillips,  Andover.  He  wrote  much 
and  published  much,  and  what  he  wrote  was  exceed- 
ingly admired. 

When  Washington  died  there  was  a  town-meeting, 
.January  9,  1800,  "  at  the  request  of  James  Brickett 
and  others,"  to  see  what  measures  should  be  taken. 
February  22d,  Mr.  Abbott  delivered  an  eulogy  before 
the  inhabitants  in  the  meeting-house  on  the  Common> 
which  was  printed  and  much  admired.  But,  much 
to  the  regret  of  his  people,  he  insisted  upon  a  dis- 
missal in  180.3,  on  account  of  inadequacy  of  salary. 
He  died  in  182S,  minister  at  Beverly. 

When  he  began  to  preach.  Mi.  Abbott  was  a  Trini- 
tarian in  views;  but  eventually  his  opinions  changed 
and  he  became  a  decided  Unitarian.  Many  of  the 
Haverhill  Society,  not  a  majority,  were  in  sympathy 
with  him.  But  there  wa'*  as  yet  no  breach  between 
the  two  wings. 

Rev.  Joshua  Dodge  was  ordained  in  1808,  remaining 
till  1827,  when  he,  too,  asked  for  a  dismissal,  and  was 
Bucceeded  in  1828  by  Rev.  Dudley  Phelps,  of  Andover. 
Mr.  Phelps  was  a  man  of  talents  and  convictions, — 
social  and  genial  in  private  life,  but  bold  and  aggres- 
sive in  j>ublic.  He  entered  with  zeal  into  the  new 
temperance  and  anti-slavery  movements.  Before  long 
there  was  dissension,  as  might  be  expected.  Some 
funds  had  accumulated  and  a  series  of  intrigues  to  get 
l)i)S8ession  of  them  ensued,  not  very  creditable  to  any 
of  the  parties  concerned.  Eventually,  a  sum  was  paid 
to  certain  seceders  who  were  in  sympathy  with  Uni- 
versalism.  The  orthodox  members  witlidrtw,  forming 
what  afterwards  became  the  "  Centre  Ciongregational 
Society,"  organized  April  27,  183.3,  which  erected  a 
meeting-house  the  next  year.  They  were  largely  the 
eiiurch,  taking  away  the  Trinitarian  doctrines,  but 
none  of  the  money.  Out  of  this  society  again  grew, 
by  separation  in  1859,  the  "  North  Congregational  [So- 
ciety." The  secession  of  the  (Jalvinists  from  the  First 
Parish  church  and  society  left  the  organization,  the 
records  and  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Unitarians. 
The  society  ijuit-claimed  to  the  town  its  interest  in 
the  (\)mmon  in  1837,  and  built  a  new  house  on  the 
ground  north  of  it,  at  the  corner  of  Main  Street. 


The  second  pastor  of  the  church  in  the  North  Pre- 
cinct, Rev.  Gyles  Merrill,  ordained  March  6, 1765,  was 
one  of  the  most  excellent  of  the  ministers  of  Haver- 
hill. He  remained  pastor  till  his  death  in  1801,  alter 
a  ministry  of  thirty-seven  years.  He  was  orthodox, 
sufficient  in  learning,  prudent  in  conduct,  simple, 
kindly  and  beloved. 

The  first  Sunday-school  was  collected  in  the  First 
Parish  in  July,  1817,  when  Rev.  Mr.  Dodge  was  min- 
ister there.  The  school  was  large  and  the  work  suc- 
cessful. 

In  October,  1804,  a  committee,  of  which  Bailey 
Bartlett  was  chairman,  was  appointed  to  draft  By- 
Laws,  which  were  adopted  in  the  following  December. 
Some  were  to  be  in  force  only  in  the  "compact  part 
of  the  village." 

The  first  powder  house  was  built  on  the  north  side 
of  Powder  House  Lane  (now  White  Street)  in  1805. 
It  was  about  eight  feet  square.  The  second  was  built 
on  Golden  Hill,  about  1845. 

The  town  was  ojjposed  to  the  embargo,  and,  indeed, 
to  most  of  the  measures  which  led  to  the  War  of  1812. 
But  the  Haverhill  Light  Infantry,  organized  in  1810, 
performed  a  tour  of  duty  at  South  Boston,  in  1814,  in 
a  handsome  manner.  This  company  had  a  high 
reputation  for  discipline  and  military  skill.  It  dis- 
banded in  1841.  The  "Hale  Guards,"  afterwards 
"  The  Guards,"  were  also,  for  years,  an  efficient 
company. 

In  1812  the  first  musical  organization,  known  as  the 
"  Haverhill  Musical  Society,"  was  formed.  It  is  said 
the  first  singing  school  was  held  in  the  same  year. 

Fortunately  for  the  town,  the  immediate  horrors  of 
war  were  not  experienced  by  it  in  the  War  of  1812. 
But  the  news  of  peace  caused  the  greatest  rejoicing  to 
a  people  whose  trade  and  commerce  had  been  cruelly 
interrupted. 

Ship-building  was  never  quite  the  same  again  after- 
wards that  it  had  been  before.  Captain  William 
Caldwell  carried  it  on  from  about  1735  to  1740,  when 
the  "North  Bend,"  of  about  four  hundred  tons,  was 
launched. 

At  dirt'erent  periods  efforts  have  been  made  to  re- 
move obstructions  in  the  river  above  and  below 
Haverhill,  with  the  expectation  of  developing  manu- 
factures and  increasing  commerce,  but  they  have  not 
been  very  successful.  The  town  did  not  have  an 
almshouse  or  poor  farm  until  1820.  There  was  a 
singular  reluctance  to  abandon  the  old  and  unfeeling 
methods.  But  ever  since  there  has  been  a  gradual 
im()rovement,  and  it  is  believed  this  establishment  is 
highly  satisfactory  at  the  present  time. 

Bailey  B;irllett,  Moses  Wingateand  Charles  White 
represented  the  town  in  the  convention  of  1820  to 
revise  the  Constitution. 
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CHAPTER    CLXL 

nWKlUlllA.— (Continued). 

Educationaly  Rtformatary  and  iJiuiHCM  ^{ovemcnU—yien  <i*iti  Familiet — 
Thr  SaltonsUilU. 

Is  1827  the  Uiiverhill  Academy  wjis  dedicated — an 
institution  which  was  of  groat  usefulnessi  for  many 
years,  till  superseded  by  the  high  school.  The  thor- 
ough history  and  progress  of  schools  in  the  town 
would  consume  time  and  space  not  compatible  with 
the  scope  of  the  present  work,  interesting  subject  as 
it  is. 

There  was  great  agitation  and  excitement  when  the 
first  temperance  society  was  formed  upon  the  principle 
of  total  abstinence.  It  was  called  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Temperance  in  Haverhill  and  Vicinity, 
and  it  was  organized  February  5,  1828.  Rev.  Gard- 
ner B.  Perry,  of  East  Bradford,  was  president;  Rev. 
Dudley  Phelps,  of  the  First  Parish,  was  vice-president ; 
Abijah  W.  Thayer,  then  connected  with  the  Oazette, 
was  secretary  and  treasurer.  They  were  bold  and 
uncompromising  men,  and  their  course  was  an  aggres- 
sive one.  Neither  was  the  opposition  slight  which 
they  encountered.  On  account  of  the  resolute  attitude 
assumed  by  Mr.  Thayer  in  the  Gazette,  the  circulation 
fell  off  from  one  thousand  to  six  hundred  copies 
weekly. 

March  24,  1831,  the  "  Youths'  Temperance  Associ- 
ation of  Haverhill  and  Bradford  "  was  organized, 
thirty-seven  signing  the  constitution  the  same  even- 
ing. Ellas  T.  Tngalls,  still  living,  was  chosen  presi- 
dent. 

In  1833  the  temperance  people  took  the  question 
into  town  politics.  In  1842  the  selectmen  were  in- 
structed not  to  grant  licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  A  committee  was  apjiointed  to  prose- 
cute such  dealers  as  would  not  retire  from  the  business. 
Captain  William  Caldwell's  distillery  was  sold  to 
Alfred  Kittredge  about  1836,  who  put  out  the  fires  on 
the  night  of  taking  possession,  and  built  the  Kittredge 
Block  upon  the  site  in  1840.  Credit  for  these  initia- 
tory movements  towards  temperance  is  largely  allotted 
to  Isaac  R.  Howe  and  William  Savory. 

The  people  were  doubtless  much  surprised  when  it 
was  announced  that  town-meetings  could  no  longer 
be  held  in  the  First  Parish  meeting-house  without 
paying  for  it.  They  had  been  held  in  the  meeting- 
house for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  It  may  have 
seemed  that  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end.  At  all 
events,  the  town  refused  to  pay  thirty  dollars  a  year 
for  the  privilege.  So  the  next  meeting  was  held 
in  the  West  Parish  meeting-house;  and  the  next, 
after  that,  in  the  East  Parish  meeting-house.  Then 
there  was  a  meeting  in  the  Baptist  meeting-house, 
and  then  in  a  variety  of  places  till  the  Town  Hall  was 
built,  in  1847.  The  subject  had  been  agitated  since 
the  First  Parish  proposed  to  charge  rent  for  its  meet- 
ing-house. The  Town  Hall  cost  over  sixteen  thousand 


dollars,  twice  as  much  as  was  first  expected.  It  was 
built  on  the  "south  part  of  the  Harrod  lot,  so  call- 
ed"— where  the  Mason's  Arms  used  to  be.  In  1848, 
the  town  voted  to  allow  the  county  the  free  use  of 
the  hall  for  the  County  Courts,  if  the  latter  should 
be  removed  from  Ipswich  to  Haverhill.  In  1859  the 
town  of  itself  was  thought  to  have  outgrown  the 
hall,  without  the  aid  of  the  county,  and  an  able  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  tlie  subject  and 
report.  January  7,  18G1,  a  plan  was  reported  and 
work  was  inimcdiately  begun.  The  result  was  the 
present  City  Hall,  the  cost  of  which  was  estimated  at 
forty -two  thousand  dollars.  It  was  not  built  too 
soon.  It  has  served  the  needs  of  the  place  very  well 
for  twenty-seven  years  ;  but  much  greater  expansion 
of  the  town,  its  business  and  its  population,  would 
revive  the  cry  of  1849,  that  the  place  has  outgro«n 
its  municipal  edifice. 

In  1828  the  first  steamboat  on  the  river — the 
"Merrimack" — began  running  between  Haverhill 
and  Newburyport.  But  after  several  years  the  en- 
terprise was  abandoned  as  unsuccessful.  In  fact, 
steamboating  on  the  Merrimac  has  never  been  a  pros- 
perous business  for  a  great  length  of  time.  The 
building  of  a  railroad  between  Haverhill  and  New- 
buryport ruined  it.  But  it  is  being  again  taken  hold 
of  by  keen  business  men,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  amount  of  pleasure  travel  on  the  beautiful  stream 
has  and  will  be  suflicient  to  warrant  proper  boats 
being  run  in  a  decent  and  comfortable  manner. 

The  Jlerrimack  Bank  was  incorporated  in  1814, 
with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
Haverhill  Institution  for  Savings  was  organized  in 
1829. 

Haverhill  has  bad  its  full  share  of  charitable,  edu- 
cational and  literary  institutions.  The  women  of  the 
town  have  been  especially  active  and  successful,  these 
many  years,  in  organizing,  conducting  and  support- 
ing, worthy  enterprises  of  all  kinds.  In  connection 
with  such  affairs,  the  names  of  Mrs.  James  H.  Duncan, 
Mrs.  Kufus  Longley  and  Mrs.  Isaac  R.  How,  were  long 
prominent.  Thus,  in  1829,  they  were  managers  of 
the  Infant  School  Society,  for  the  instruction  of  very 
young  children.     The  work  was  successful. 

The  Haverhill  Lyceum  was  formed  F"ebruary  25, 
1830,  with  James  H.  Duncan,  Esq.,  president;  James 
Gale,  Esq.,  recording  secretary;  and  Isaac  R.  How, 
Esq.,  corresponding  secretary.  This  was  succeeded 
by  the  Haverhill  Athen;eum,  in  1852,  and  that  by  the 
Haverhill  Library  Association. 

In  1834  agitation  commenced  about  continuing  the 
railroad  from  Andover  to  Haverhill.  The  first  meet- 
ing was  held  January  5th,  at  the  Eagle  House,  James 
H.  Duncan,  chairman  ;  Alfred  Kittreigc,  secretary. 
October  2(5,  1837,  the  road  was  open  to  the  Merrimac, 
at  Bradford. 

The  first  anti-slavery  society  was  organized  April 
3,  1834.  Hon.  Gilman  Parker  was  president;  A.  W. 
Thayer,  recording  secretary  ;  John  G.  Whittier,  cor- 
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responding  secretary.  A  female  anti-slavery  society 
was  formed  soon  after,  and  before  long  .similar  societies 
were  formed  in  otiier  |i(irtions  of  the  town. 

The  Essex  County  Anti-ylavery  Society  was  formed 
June  10,  1834, — Eev.  G.  B.  Perry,  president,  and 
John  G.  Whittier,  corresponding  secretary.  The 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  organized  in 
May,  1833. 

These  movements  did  not  pass  unnoticed  and  un- 
opposed. One  Sabbath  evening,  August,  1835,  an 
anti-slavery  meeting,  which  was  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed by  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May  at  the  Christian 
Union  Chapel,  was  broken  up  by  a  mob. 

After  183(i  the  first  parish  bell  ceased  to  be  regu- 
larly rung  at  noon  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
To  some  of  the  old  people,  the  tongue  of  time  seemed 
to  have  stopjied.  * 

The  Haverhill  Female  Benevolent  Society  was  in- 
corporated as  early  as  January  13, 1818.  It  has  done, 
and  still  is  doing,  a  noble  work. 

The  "  Fragment "  Society  was  organized  1825. 

In  181ti  one  wrote  :  "  Haverhill  is  not  so  handsome 
a  town  as  its  local  situation  deserves.  But  the  chief 
care  of  its  first  settlers  was  to  shelter  themselves  from 
the  severity  of  the  climate  and  to  defend  themselves 
against  their  savage  enemy,  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  they  did  not  consult  the  beauty  of  their  settle- 
ments. The  river  or  Water  Street,  is  too  near  the 
bank.  The  number  of  ordinary  buildings  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  street  interrupts  the  view  from  the 
houses,  and  injures  the  appearance  of  the  town 
from  the  0])po8ite  shore.  A  road  parallel  to  the 
river  might  be  laid  out  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
which  would  open  a  range  of  beautiful  house-lots 
overlooking  the  street  below  and  commanding  a 
most  extensive  prospect.  This  has  long  been  wanted, 
for  building  lots  are  scarce." 

Such  a  road  or  street  was  opened  soon  after,  when 
Sunuuer  Street  was  begun  from  Main.  In  November, 
183(1,  it  was  extended  from  Kent  to  Mill  Street,  and 
Webster  Street  wa.s  laid  out. 

When,  in  1837,  the  town  a])propriated  one  thousand 
dollars  to  obtain  a  quit-claim  of  the  interest  of  the 
First  Parish  in  the  common,  an  additional  sum  was 
made  up  by  subscription.  The  parish  soM  the  land 
"  for  the  use  of  the  town,  as  an  ornamental  common." 
Hut  the  ladies  of  the  place  had  much  to  do  with  its 
final  inclosure  and  improvement.  Unworthy  as  it  is 
of  an  enterprising  town,  it  is  much  better  than  nothing. 

In  the  same  year  ther^  was  a  great  agitation  about 
the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  surplus  revenue  to 
which  the  town  was  entitled.  It  was  about  twelve 
thousand  dollars.  Three  thousand  dollars  was  ap- 
plied to  the  payment  of  the  town's  debts ;  one  thou- 
sand clollars  was  loaned  to  the  First  School  District; 
and  the  balance  being  invested  in  stocks  of  the  Mer- 
rimac  an<l  Haverhill  lianks,  the  interest  was  annual- 
ly apportioned  to  the  districts  for  the  support  of  <-om- 
mon  schools. 


In  1838  many  new  streets  were  laid  out  and  named. 

Mr.  Moses  E.  Emerson  began  doing  an  express 
business  to  Boston  every  day,  and  in  a  small  way,  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 

Rev.  William  Miller  produced  a  deep  excitement 
in  this  town  and  its  vicinity  in  1839  and  '40,  by  his 
lectures,  predicting  the  destruction  of  the  world  by 
fire  in  1843. 

In  1855  a  large  school  building  was  built  on  School 
Street.  Judge  Isaac  Ames,  afterwards  judge  of  Pro- 
bate for  Suftblk  County,  taught  in  a  former  building 
on  this  spot,  and  later  Dr.  John  Crowell  was  happily 
and  successfully  associated  with  the  school  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

In  1841  the  town  accepted  the  act  of  the  General 
Court  establishing  a  Fire  Department. 

January  24,  1842,  John  Quincy  Adams  presented 
in  the  National  House  of  Representatives  the  peti- 
tion of  Benjamin  Emerson  (2d)  and  others,  of  Hav- 
erhill, for  the  peaceful  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
The  object  of  the  movers  in  the  affair  is  stated  to 
have  been  a  desire  to  expose  the  hollow  character  of 
Southern  threats  of  disunion.  The  petitioners  ob- 
tained abundant  notoriety  and  the  ultimate  eflect  was 
excellent,  as  establishing  the  right  of  petition. 

In  1846  Linwood  Cemetery  was  bought  and  laid 
out  by  a  company.  This  led  to  eflbrls  by  ladies, 
prominent  among  whom  were  Mrs.  Dr.  Longley  and 
Mrs.  Jeremiah  Stickney,  by  which  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars  was  raised  to  beautify  and  improve 
the  old  burial-ground.  The  money  was  admirably 
expended,  and  perhaps  the  suggestion  may  be  par- 
doned that  there  is  ample  room  for  another  genera- 
tion to  do  likew'ise. 

The  fraternity  of  Shenstones,  of  which  Isaac  Ames 
was  president  and  Thomas  M.  Hayes  secretary  and 
treasurer,  was  organized  in  October,  1847. 

The  name  of  Rev.  .Arthur  S.  Train,  a  beloved  min- 
ister of  the  Ba|)tist  Society,  is  often  mentioned  as 
active  in  this  work. 

In  1854,  on  motion  of  Hon.  James  H.  Duncan,  the 
town  adopted  a  jireamble  and  resolutions,  protesting 
against  the  atfoption  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. 

In  1858  the  streets  had  been  lighted  for  the  first 
time  by  gas.  Merrimac  Street  was  paved  from  Main 
to  Washington  Scpiare  in  1858.  Soon  after  the  pav- 
ing of  Water  Street  began. 

In  1859  the  old  Fish  House  lot  at  the  Great  Pond 
was  beautified  and  the  sheet  of  water  re-named  in 
accordance  with  the  suggejstion  of  John  G.  Whittier, 
who  had  been  susked  to  select  a  new  name,  which  he 
(lid  in  his  well-known  and  charming  poem  of 
"  Kenoza." 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  David  How 
was  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  not  yet  quite  seven- 
teen years  old.  He  was  born  at  Methnen  in  1758. 
The  gun  which  it  is  understood  he  carried  at  Hunk- 
er Hill,  is  in  the  possession  of  a  relative  in  Haver- 
hill.    David  How  was  alwavs  a  strenuous   advocate 
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of  the  merits  of  Colonel  Prescott  as  the  real  Icatlor  in 
the  battle. 

December  I'T,  \~~ri,  David  enlisted  in  the  Conti- 
nental army  tor  one  year.  He  was  at  Harlem 
Heisrhts  and  at  Trenton,  where  he  took  from  a  Hes- 
sian soldier  his  gnn  and  knapsack;  the  spoils  of  war 
are  still  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants. 

After  the  war  young  How,  who  had  married,  went 
to  New  London,  N.  H.,  where  he  bought  and  partly 
cleared  a  piece  of  land,  intending  to  be  a  farmer;  but 
as  his  wife  was  dissatistled,  he  gave  it  up  and  came 
to  Haverhill.  He  had  learned  something  about  curry- 
ing with  his  grandfather  Farnham  at  Andover,  and 
in  the  basement  of  a  small  shop  on  Water  Street  he 
began  that  business,  in  a  very  humble  fashion.  But 
he  was  polite,  honest  and  industrious,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  been  ready,  from  the  days  of  his  soldiering, 
to  trade  in  anything.  He  was  sure  to  succeed  and 
he  did  succeed.  Gradually  he  began  to  deal  in  other 
things  besides  leather,  and  eventually  he  was  the 
largest  trader  in  the  town. 

From  Water  he  removed  to  Merrimac  Street. 
Then  he  built  stores  for  himself  on  Main  Street. 
Finally  he  went  back  to  Merrimac,  where  he  super- 
intended building  the  Bannister  Block,  in  which  he 
owned  two  stores  himself. 

He  kept  leather  and  exchanged  it  for  shoes.  Then 
he  manufactured  shoes  himself  In  the  War  of  1S12 
he  sent  his  own  team  to  Philadelphia  with  a  quantity, 
making  a  handsome  profit.  Perhaps  as  much  as 
anybody,  he  is  entitled  to  be  called  the  father  of  the 
shoe  business.  During  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain,  it  is  said,  he  was  offered  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  goods  in  his  store  and  refused  it. 

When  he  got  rich,  Mr.  How  bought  lands  and 
farmed  them  himself  He  was  too  busy  to  oversee 
his  laborers  and  his  great  farming  operations  were 
carried  on  at  a  loss.  Then  he  took  other  people's 
money  to  invest  and  did  not  invest  it  profitably. 
People  had  unlimited  confidence  in  him  and  said  he 
was  good  "  as  the  bank."  When  they  had  money  they 
took  it  to  David  How  to  keep  for  them  He  allowed 
interest  on  money  which  brought  no  increment  to  him. 
He  gave  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  it  is  said,  for  a 
great  river  farm  in  Bradford. 

This  conduct  offarmingoperations  was  useful  to  others 
if  not  to  himself  He  loved  tosee  thegra.ssgrow.  Housed 
plaster  abundantly  and  was  proud  of  his  green  fields, 
and  of  the  great  fatted  oxen  he  sent  to  market.  There 
are  many  old  orchards  of  his  planting.  In  old  age 
he  has  still  loved  to  ride  out  in  his  antique  chaise  to 
his  farm  in  the  West  Parish. 

Along  with  his  pride  in  his  farms,  was  his  pride  in 
his  stores.  "  You  can  get  anything  at  David  How's," 
was  the  proverb  of  the  country  side.  "  You  cannot 
buy  a  hog-yoke  there!"  was  the  retort  of  one  to  an- 
other. "  I'll  bet  yer  on't,"  was  the  ready  response 
and  they  adjourned  to  try  their  fortune.  "  Bring 
down  them  hog-yokes  from  the  attic,"  was  the  prompt 


response  to  the  unwilling  buyer,  and  several  different 
patterns  were  submitted  to  his  inspection. 

The  beginning  of  the  end  came  at  last.  David 
How  had  been  rich,  as  people  supposed.  He  had 
made  his  money  legitimately  ;  but  when  he  received 
all  the  money  brought  to  him  and  invested  it  in  un- 
productive property,  rather  in  expensive  farming 
operations,  whilst  he  was  expected  to  pay  interest  on 
the  principal,  the  result  was  certain  whenever  people 
should  j)ress  for  their  money.  Probably  there  was 
some  sudden  call,  an  estate  to  be  settled,  a  sum  to  be 
made  up  in  haste.  When  tliere  was  delay,  a  cry 
went  up  the  countryside  that  David  How  had  fail- 
ed. Then  there  was  a  panic,  attachments  and  execu- 
tions. 

It  is  said  that  there  were  a  hundred  suits,  with 
heavy  attendant  costs.  And  so  the  fruits  of  a  long  and 
successful  period  of  prosperity  were  wasted.  But  no 
one  lost  confidence  in  the  old  man  himself.  People 
never  forgot  that  he  had  been  liberal,  charitable,  the 
friend  of  the  poor  in  the  best  sense,  by  employing 
them. 

Mr.  How  was  the  first  president  of  the  ^lerrimack 
Bank,  a  large  stockholder  in  the  Haverhill  Bridge 
and  was  generally  interested  in  business  enterprises. 
He  never  advertised.  Probably  his  reputation  was 
worth  more  to  him  than  his  neighbors'  advertise- 
ments to  them.  A  moderate  Federalist,  he  repre- 
sented the  town  for  years  in  the  Legislature.  Ajipar- 
enlly  he  was  elected  when  nobody  else  could  get 
through.  He  was  illiterate,  for  want  of  early  educa- 
tional opportunities,  but  respected  for  his  shrewdness 
and  good  qualities.  He  lived  to  a  great  age — almost 
till  the  famous  monument  upon  the  battle-ground 
was  finished,  where  he  fought — dying  in  l.'*42,  at 
eighty-four  years. 

David  How  sent  one  son  to  college  (Isaac  Iledding- 
ton  How),  who  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1870,  and 
was  a  good  classical  scholar.  He  studied  law  with 
Hon.  George  Bliss,  of  Springfield,  and  Hon.  William 
Prescott,  of  Boston.  He  practiced  in  Haverhill,  and 
was  regarded  as  a  well-read  lawyer.  He  was  for  some 
years  partner  with  his  brother-in-law,  John  Var- 
num.  But  son  was  never  so  unlike  father.  He  was 
unpractical,  was  at  first  indifferent  to  his  profession, 
then  took  a  positive  dislike  to  it,  and  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  its  engagements.  His  tastes 
led  him  to  literature  and  speculative  thought.  He 
was  a  socialist  before  there  was  any  socialism.  His 
sympathies  were  with  all  reforms,  but  he  was  not  suffi- 
ciently aggressive  to  be  dangerous.  His  aspirations 
were  ardent  for  the  progress  and  happiness  of  all  men. 
He  wrote  much,  had  a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous  in- 
formation, was  highly  upright,  and,  with  a  more  posi- 
tive character,  would  have  been  an  eminent  citizer). 
His  two  sons — Nathaniel  S.  Howe,  known  as  Judge 
Howe,  and  Francis  S.  Howe  (Harvard,  18.)2) — both 
lawyers,  are  freshly  remembered  in  Haverhill. 

Bailey  Bartlett  was  a  conspicuous   man  in  Haver- 
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hill  for  many  years.  He  was  descended  from  the 
Bartletts  of  Xewbury.  His  maternal  aiiccstor  was 
that  Joiin  .lohnson  who  came  to  Haverhill  to  be  its 
blacksmith,  and  was  killed  in  his  old  age  by  the  In- 
dians, on  the  famous  Sunday  morning  in  August. 
John  Johnson,  oldest  child  of  William  Johnson,  was 
born  in  England  in  1633,  and  came  in  his  mother's 
arms  to  Charlestown,  Miws.,  in  the  following  year. 
He  was  twenty-si.\  years  old  when  he  removed  to 
Haverhill.  .\ugust  29,  1708,  he  was  in  his  seventy- 
sixth  year.  His  third  wife  was  seventy  years  old,  and 
Ruth  Johnson,  wife  of  Thomas  Johnson,  son  of  John 
Johnson,  Jr.,  was  with  the  aged  couple,  having  in  her 
arms  hor  bal)y,  Lydia,  one  year  and  six  months  old. 
Her  husband  was  absent,  and  so  escaped.  Lieutenant 
Johnson  and  his  wife  were  shot  <iown  at  once  in  the 
doorway,  or  just  outside  of  it.  Ruth  Johnson  fled 
through  the  house,  pursued  by  an  Indian,  and  in  the 
garden  the  .savage  cleft  her  head  with  his  hatchet. 
The  child  escaped  observation,  apparently.  Perhaps 
it  was  concealed  in  the  folds  of  its  mother's  dress. 
When  search  was  made  after  the  fight  was  over  it  was 
discovered  unharmed,  and  at  the  dead  mother's  breast. 
Growing  up,  Lydia  married  Jeremiah  Gile,  of  Haver- 
hill. She  died  in  Enfield,  N.  H.,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four  years,  leaving  descendants.  Ruth  Johnson,  the 
mother,  was  the  child  of  Daniel  Bradley,  who,  with 
his  wife  and  two  children  was  killed  in  the  Hannah 
Duston  raid,  in  1697,  when  she  herself  was  carried 
away  a  captive,  being  about  nine  years  old.  A  de- 
scendant of  John  Johnson  writes  in  the  "Genealogi- 
cal Register:  "  ''  In  the  Haverhill  old  cemetery,  called 
Pentuckel,  the  writer,  some  forty  years  ago,  after  long 
search,  found  and  kneeled  at  Ruth's  humble  grave. 
The  gray,  moss-covered  head-stone  bore  the  following 
simple  but  touching  inscription  :  '  Ruth  ye  wife  of 
Thomas  Johnson,  died  Aug.  ye  29,  1708,  and  in  ye  21 
year  of  her  age.  Once  wt.  ye  Indians  in  captivity, 
after  'twas  her  lot  in  their  hands  to  dy.'" 

.lolin  .lohnson's  granddaughter,  Elizabeth,  married 
Dr.  Joshua  Bailey,  whose  daughter,  Anna,  the  wife 
of  Enoch  Bartlett,  gave  her  family  name  to  her  only 
child.  Bailey  Bartlett  was  born  in  Haverhdl  about 
1750.  His  father  kept  an  English  goods  store  and  so  did 
the  son  till  1789.  He  received  only  the  ordinary 
common-school  education  of  the  times,  which  was 
poor  enough  ;  but  he  was  very  fond  of  reading,  and 
must  have  improved  his  leisure  with  no  common  zeal. 
He  must  also  have  been  a  man  of  good  manner  and 
possessed  of  tact,  for  we  always  hear  of  him  in  good 
company.  He  loved  agriculture  ami  mechanics,  and 
was  an  early  member  of  the  State  and  County  -Vgri- 
cultural  Societies. 

We  hear  of  him  sis  an  early  an<l  devoted  friend  of 
J{)hn  Adams,  a  fellow-boarder  with  him  and  with 
Sam.  Adams,  when  the  Declaration  was  adopted. 
He  heard  it  jirodainieil  in  Independence  Yard,  July 
14,  177*),  and  long  afterwards  used  to  relate  that  it 
waa  received  by  the  crowd,  not  with  cheers,  but  nuir- 


murs.  In  1781-84  he  represented  the  town  in  the 
State  House  of  Representatives,  and  declining  a  re- 
election, he  received  the  townsmen's  thanks  for  faith- 
ful service.  In  1789  he  was  in  the  State  Senate. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that  ratified  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  famous 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1820.  July  1,  1789, 
Governor  John  Hancock  presented  him  the  commis- 
sion of  sheriff  of  Essex  County  in  a  very  complimen- 
tary manner,  and  he  retained  that  office  for  the  re- 
mainer  of  his  life,  except  for  a  little  more  than  six 
months,  from  December,  1811,  to  June,  1812,  when 
he  was  superseded  by  Governor  Gerry,  who  was  him- 
self removed  as  soon  as  the  people  got  a  chance  at 
him.  Even  during  this  interval,  the  people  of  Essex 
County  elected  Mr.  Bartlett  treasurer  of  the  county. 
During  his  shrievalty  of  forty  years  he  always  en- 
joyed the  reputation  of  being  a  faithful,  efficient, 
considerate,  charitable  and  humane  officer.  He  was 
liberal  in  hospitality.  A  warm  partisan,  he  was  also 
a  warm  friend,  capable  of  magnanimous  acts  to  politi- 
ical  opponents.  In  1797  he  succeeded  Judge  Brad- 
bury, of  Newbury  port,  as  Representative  in  Congress 
of  Essex  North  —serving  in  the  last  Cougress  holdea 
at  Philadelphia  and  the  first  in  Wa.shington.  He 
witnessed  the  contest  between  Jefferson  and  Burr  for 
the  Presidency.  Isaac  Parker,  after  justice  and  chief 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  a  fellow-member 
and  room-mate  of  Baily  Bartlett.  Sherirt' Bartlett,  at 
theage  of  eighty,  was  in  attendance  upon  theSupreme 
Court  at  Salem  in  1830,  in  the  famous  White  murder 
trials  of  that  year.  Excessive  fatigue  was  thought  to 
have  hastened  the  death  of  both  the  chief  justice  and  his 
faithful  executive  officer.  Nineteen  days  after  the 
death-sentence  of  Knapp,  the  sheriff  was  no  more. 

It  should  be  added  that  he  was  a  Federal  candidate 
for  elector  in  1824,  and  served  in  that  capacity  in 
1828.  He  had  fifteen  children,  of  whom  eleven  sur- 
vived him  and  one  is  living  still  in  Haverhill,  who 
several  years  since  noted  the  centennial  of  her 
father's  marriiige  to  Peggy  White.  One  daughter 
married  Consul  "  Jarvis,"  of  Wethersfield,  Vt.,  noted 
many  years  ago  as  the  importer  of  merino  sheep  ; 
another  married  Dr.  Rufus  Longley,  the  eminent 
physician  of  Haverhill  for  many  years ;  two  daugh- 
ters were  the  first  and  si'cond  wives  of  Hon.  Joseph  E. 
Sprague,  of  Salem,  well-known  as  a  politician  and 
writer;  Gen.  William  F.  Bartlett,  the  gallant  soldier 
of  the  Rebellion,  was  his  grandson. 

Bailey  Bartlett's  life  was  spent  conspicuously  be- 
fore the  public,  and  it  would  be  indeed  astonishing 
if  he  had  entirely  "'scaped  calumny."  But  all  men 
seem  in  conspiracy  to  speak  well  of  him,  and  cer- 
tainly his  activity  in  town  att'airs  entitles  him  to 
generous  treatment  in  any  historical  sketch  of  Haver- 
hill. 

Dr.  Riifus  Longley,  just  mentioned,  entered  but 
not  graduate  at  Harvard  Ccdiege,  receiving  his 
medical   degree  at  Dartmouth.     He  began   to  prac- 
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tii-e  niedioine  in  Haverhill  in  1812  and  was  very 
successful.  He  waa  forty-three  years  a  doctor  and  it 
is  rather  remarkable  that  his  very  first  patient  in  the 
town  was  also  his  last  one.  Probably  it  is  not  invid- 
ious to  say  that  he  was  more  distinjruished  as  a  phy- 
sician than  any  other  who  has  practiced  in  the  town. 
His  professional  engagements  did  not  permit  him  to 
be  a  candidate  for  political  office,  but  he  was  neverthe- 
less Federal  elector  in  1840.  He  was  an  active  and 
zealous  Federalist  and  Whig.  He  held  some  busi- 
ness positions,  !is  president  of  the  Savings  Institution, 
and  he  was  president  of  the  Merrimac  Bank  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  Master  of  the  Merrimac 
l^odge  of  Free  Miisons  from  1817  to  1826;  and  from 
18o2  to  his'death,  in  1854.  Dr.  Langley  was  much  re- 
spected by  his  juniors  in  the  profession. 

Hon.  Israel  Bartlett  was  a  cousin  of  SheritT  Bart- 
lett.  He  was  a  goldsmith  by  trade.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Artillery  Company,  saw  some  service  in  the 
Revolution,  was  in  early  life  active  in  military  mat-' 
ters  and  always  prompt  and  faithful  in  town,  office 
and  business.  In  1810,  and  from  1816  to  1821,  he 
served  the  State  in  the  Senate.  He  was  a  worthy 
man,  if  not  a  strong  one ;  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  First  Church,  and  taken  away  at  last  at  the 
great  age  of  ninety. 

General  Brickett  was  regarded  as  an  excellent  phy- 
sician, and  his  son.  Dr.  Daniel  Brickett,  was  a  highly 
respectable  one.  Almost  all  these  men  lived  on 
Water  Street  in  their  day,  still  the  important  one  of 
the  town. 

Hon.  James  H.  Duncan  was  son  of  James  Duncan, 
the  merchant,  but  through  his  mother  a  descendant 
of  William  White,  the  pioneer  of  Haverhill.  He 
was  born,  and  always  lived  in  Haverhill,  and  for  a 
long  'period  was  probably  estimated  abroad  and  at 
home  as  its  first  citizen.  An  extended  notice  of  him 
will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  book.  He  was 
always  a  person  of  some  distinction,  entering  life  un- 
der favorable  auspices;  and  when  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar'of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  at 
Washington,  no  less  a  person  than  Daniel  Webster 
stood  sponsor  for  him.  He  was  Representative  three 
years  in  the  General  Court,  State  Senator  three  and 
member  of  Congress  from  1848  to  18-52.  In  manners, 
Mr.  Duncan  was  very  courteous.  He  was  always 
highly  esteemed  by  his  fellow-townsmen,  and  exer- 
cised, it  is  said,  an  almost  unequaled  influence  as  a 
debater  in  the  often  turbulent  town-meetings. 

The  Marshes  have  been  a  numerous  and  highly  re- 
spectable family,  individuals  of  which  deserve  par- 
ticular mention.  Some  notice  has  been  taken  of 
them  in  another  place.  In  the  public  library  are 
several  sermons  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Rev. 
John  Marsh,  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Wethers- 
field,  Ct.,  who  was  born  in  Haverhill,  and  died  in 
1829,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age  and  forty- 
eighth  of  his  ministry. 

Moses  Atwood  was,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 


a  large  and  nuuh  respected  merchant,  who  lived  in  a 
housejust  west  of  the  Unitarian  meeting-house.  His 
daughter,  Harriet,  was  born  there  October  10,  1793. 
When  a  little  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age  she 
married,  here.  Rev.  Samuel  Newell,  one  of  the  first 
missionaries  sent  out  to  India  by  the  American  Board. 
As  Harriet  Newell,  she  has  been  an  object  of  interest 
all  over  the  world  to  many  thousands  who  never  heard 
the  naine  of  her  birthplace.  Dying  in  the  Isle  of 
France,  when  little  more  than  a  girl,  her  monument 
proclaims  truly,  "  her  name  lives  and  in  all  Christian 
lands  is  pleading  with  irresistible  eloquence  for  the 
heathen."  Seventy-five  years  after  the  death  of 
Harriet  Newell,  her  memory  was  strangely  revived  to 
the  public  by  the  death  of  her  brother,  Charles  At- 
wood, born  at  Haverhill  in  1803.  and  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1821,  who  was  admitted  to  the  Boston  bar 
more  than  sixty  years  before  his  death.  A  learned 
lawyer  in  certain  specialties,  be  was  also  in  certain 
directions  an  accomplished  scholar. 

John  Varnum,  born  in  Dracut  in  1778,  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  of  the  same  family  with  the 
eminent  Senator  and  Speaker  Varnum,  whose  por- 
trait has  just  been  presented  by  Massachusetts  to 
Congress  and  received  with  distinguished  honor. 
Graduated  at  Harvard  in  1798,  he  was  a  law  student 
with  the  famous  Judge  Jeremiah  Smith  at  Exeter  and 
commenced  to  practice  in  Haverhill  in  1802.  He  was 
soon  successful.  Generous  in  temper,  honorable  in 
practice,  and  unaftected  in  manners,  he  conducted 
lawsuits  without  asperity,  neither  giving  nor  taking 
wounds  that  festered.  Though  an  ardent  Federalist, 
he  escaped  much  of  the  personal  bitterness  which 
characterized  the  politics  of  that  day.  He  served  in 
the  State  Senate  in  1811,  and  in  Congress  from  1826 
to  1830.  Isaac  R.  Howe  was  his  law  partner  at  this 
time.  They  had  married  sisters,  daughters  of  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Saltonstall. 

The  impression  one  gets  of  John  Varnum  is  that 
though  a  man  of  excellent  qualities  he  had  not  qiiite 
enough  iron  in  his  composition.  Yet  he  participated 
in  one  acrimonious  political  campaign  when  Caleb 
Cushing  attempted  to  defeat  him  for  Congress. 
The  Itrilliant  young  aspirant  was  himself  over- 
whelmingly defeated  as  a  rebuke  for  his  unscrupulous 
political  methods.  This  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
Congressional  contests  in  the  famous  Essex  district. 
After  his  Congressional  career  closed,  Mr.  Varnum 
removed  to  Lowell  and  thence  to  Michigan,  where  he 
died,  1836. 

Leonard  White  was  the  son  of  John  White,  the 
merchant,  and  was  born  about  1767,  dying  October, 
1849,  at  eighty-two.  "Leonard  White,  ejus  Liber 
1782,"  written  in  his  own  beautiful  copper-plate,  is 
the  legend  in  his  "Thesaurus  Linguic  Latinie,"  upon 
which  the  eye  rests  whilst  the  hand  traces  this  line. 
He  was  then  fitting  for  college  with  Parson  Shaw, 
and  William  Cranch  was  one  of  his  fellow-students. 
They  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1787,  and  John  Quincy 
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Adams  came  here  from  Prance,  as  he  had  promised, 
and  joinod  them.  Josiah  Quincy,  tlie  mosit  venerable 
public  man  in  Hoston  in  our  time,  was  Leonard 
White's  fag  in  college. 

Peter  Eaton,  born  in  the  West  Parish,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  pupils  of  Pliillips  Andover  Academy, 
afterwards  the  judicious  and  beloved  pastor  of  Box- 
ford,  was  in  the  same  class.  Stephen  Peabody  Webster, 
also  of  tlie  West  Parish,  the  tirst  graduate  of  Atkin- 
son Academy  to  enter  college,  was  in  tlie  cla.ss  of 
1792.  He  lived  long  in  Haverhill,  N.  H.  William 
Smith  Shaw,  son  of  the  minister  and  founder  of  the 
Boston  Athennpum,  graduated  in  1798. 

Leonard  White  began  life  in  a  brilliant  way,  socially. 
He  wiis  the  son  of  a  rich  man  and  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Tristram  Dalton,of  Newburyport,  grand- 
daughter of  "  King"  Hooper,  of  Marblehead.  But 
he  was  himself  neither  brilliant  nor  ambitious.  He 
was  modest,  kindly  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
every  dnty.  Much  regarded  by  his  townsmen,  he 
was  frei]uently  honored  by  public  trust.  He  served 
largely  upon  the  school  committees,  was  many  years 
town  clerk  and  treasurer,  was  in  the  Legislature  in 
1K09,  and  a  member  of  Congress  from  1811  to  1813. 
Then  he  became  the  first  cashier  of  the  Merrimac 
Bank,  serving  in  that  position  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  In  the  parlor  of  one  of  his  descendants  his 
portrait  hangs,  looking  out  with  youthful  expression 
and  cheery  smile. 

James  C.  Merrill  and  Samuel  Merrill,  sons  of  Gyles 
Merrill,  the  good  parson  of  the  North  Parish,  fitted 
together  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  and  graduated 
in  the  same  class  at  Harvard  in  1807.  Both  were  ex- 
•cellent  classical  scholars.  One  was  beltrr  in  (Jreek  ; 
the  other  in  Latin.  Both  studied  law.  Samuel  prac- 
ticed in  Andover.  Many  a  school-boy  remembers  his 
long  cloak  and  grave  demeanor.  James  studied  with 
Varnum,  practiced  in  Boston,  and  was  long  judge  of 
the  Police  Court.  To  the  last  he  kept  up  his  Greek, 
and  in  that  department  was  one  of  the  eminent 
scholars  of  New  England.  Of  Judge  Stephen  Minot 
a  >d  Ills  sous,  something  is  said  elsewhere.  Chase 
speaks  highly  of  Theodore  Eames,  a  native,  who 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1809 ;  was  a  teacher,  a  successful 
lawyer  in  Salem,  and  afterwards,  till  his  death  in 
1847,  judge  of  the  Police  Court  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  word  more  should  be  added  of  Kev.  Moses  Badger, 
from  an  historical  point  of  view.  He  was  son  of 
Joseph  Badger,  a  merchant  of  Haverhill,  and  half- 
brother  of  General  Joseph,  of  Haverhill  and  Gilinan- 
ton.  Moses  graduated  at  Harvard  in  17i>l.  The 
Badgers,  according  to  tradition,  owned  the  farm  next 
to  the  West  farm  on  Keno/.a  Avenue,  now  W'iniiikeni 
Towers.  Moses  Badger  abandoned  the  Puritan  faith 
which  brought  his  ancestors  to  America,  and  became 
an  Episcopalian  clergyman  and  an  cnthnsia.stic  propa- 
gandist. From  ]7()7  to  1774,  when  he  became  a 
Loyalist  refugee,  and  subs('i|uently  chaplain  of  Dc- 
lancey's  battalion,  in  the  British  army,  he  was  a  mis- 


sionary of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel.  It  is  rea.sonably  conjectured  that  he  first 
conducted  the  services  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Haverhill.  After  the  war  he  was  rector  of  King's 
Chapel,  in  Providence,  where  he  died  in  1792. 

In  1795,  Ichabod  Tucker  joined  the  Haverhill  Fire 
Society.  He  was  then,  and  for  some  years  after,  a 
practicing  lawyer  here;  afterwards  he  removed  to 
Salem  and  was  for  many  years  the  much  respected 
clerk  of  the  courts  for  Es-^ex  County. 

Jeremiah  Pecker,  of  Haverhill,  who  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1757,  was  also  a  Royalist.  After  the 
Revolution  he  taught  school  at  St.  Johns,  N.  B., 
where  he  died  in  1809. 

Osgood  Carleton,  born  in  Haverhill  1742,  died  in 
Boston  1816.  He  served  in  the  army  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  was  an  original  member  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati.  After  the  war  he  taught  mathematics  in 
Boston,  and  published  many  maps — among  them  one 
of  the  State  in  1801,  by  order  of  the  General  Court. 
He  made  various  maps  and  plans  of  Boston.  Moses 
Emerson  born  at  Haverhill  1717,  graduated  from 
Harvard  1737,  was  a  merchant  and  seems  also  to  have 
been  a  "  schoolmaster." 

Charles  Short,  LL.D.,  who  died  in  New  York  in 
1880,  was  born  in  Haverhill  in  1821,  in  the  Haseltine 
house,  on  Water  Street.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1840,  with  high  honors.  He  sjient  his  life  in  teach- 
ing at  Pliillips  Academy,  Andover,  Harvard  College, 
in  the  Roxbury  Latin  School  and  in  Philadelphia. 
He  was  some  years  president  of  Kenyon  College, 
Ohio,  and  was  lastly  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language 
and  Literature  in  Columbia  College.  He  had  a  high 
reputati<in  a-s  a  writer  and  was  without  doubt  the 
most  distinguished  scholar   of  Haverhill  extraction. 

Many  years  ago  an  excellent  historical  sketch  of 
Haverhill  was  printed,  now  not  much  known,  of 
which  it  was  rather  unfairly  said,  "that  it  was  all 
about  the  Saltonstalls."  It  would  be  inijiossible  to 
write  of  the  town  in  its  earlier  history  without  hav- 
ing something  to  say  of  them.  The  name,  indeed,  has 
already  frequently  occurred  in  the  present  description, 
but  only  incidentally.  Some  notice  of  the  family  oc- 
curring elsewhere,  only  such  brief  mention  will  be 
made  of  it  here  as  may  be  found  practicable. 

Sir  Kich.'ird  Saltonstall,  as  is  well  known,  came  out 
with  Wintbrop  in  1()30 ;  but  the  following  winter 
being  very  severe,  and  he  advanced  in  age,  he  re- 
t\irned  to  England  in  the  following  spring.  He,  how- 
ever, retained  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  and  his  famous  and  admirable  letter  to 
Gotton  and  Wilson,  the  Boston  ministers,  exhibits  a 
fine  spirit  of  tolerance,  showing  at  any  rate  that  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  he  saw  the  politics  of 
the  Massachusetts  colony  in  larger  perspective  than 
perhaps  was  jiossible  for  the  men  here.  Something 
of  the  same  kind  of  cre<lit  is  due  to  his  son  Hichard, 
of  Ipswich,  who,  after  several  long  absences  in  Eng- 
land, finallv  also  died  there. 
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His  son  Nathaniel  was  born  at  Ipswich  about  1039. 
Sibley  thinks  he  prepared  for  college  at  Ipswich 
Grammar  School,  under  the  celebrated  master  Ezekiel 
Cheevor.  He  married  Elizabeth  Ward,  at  Haverhill, 
L)ecember  28,  lt!(i3,  and  from  their  union  are  descended 
all  the  Sallonstalls  of  America. 

August  29,  Uil)4,  in  consideration  of  natural  affec- 
tion and  of  this  marriage,  his  father  conveyed  to  him 
about  a  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Ipswich  and  in 
Chebacco  Parish.  May  3,  1665,  he  was  admitted 
freeman.  In  1671,  and  from  1673  to  1678,  inclusive,  he 
W!is  "  invested  with  magistratical  powers  for  the  year 
ensuing,  in  the  County  of  Norfolk."  In  1665-68  he  was 
an  associate  for  the  County  Courts  in  Norfolk.  In 
October,  1677,  the  General  Court  appointed  him  one 
of  the  committee  of  supervision  "of  the  new  brick 
building  at  the  college."  October,  1680,  the  General 
Court  ordered  "  that  the  Essex  Regiment  should  be 
divided,  and  Major  Nathaniel  Saltonstall  should  have 
command  of  the  militia  in  Newbury,  Rowley,  Brad- 
ford, Andover,  Topsfield,  as  also  Salisbury,  Amesbury 
and  Haverhill." 

In  February,  1681-82,  Edmund  Randolph  included 
him  among  those  whom  he  called  a  faction  in  the 
General  Court,  and  a  warrant  was  accordingly  issued 
against  him  ;  although,  in  1676,  in  answer  to  several 
heads  of  inquiry  concerning  the  present  state  of  New 
England,  he  had  mentioned  Saltonstall  as  among  the 
"  most  popular  and  well-principled  military  men  .  .  . 
who  only  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
duty  to  his  Majestic." 

In  1666,  and  1660  to  1672,  Saltonstall  had  been,  by 
election  of  the  freemen  of  Haverhill,  its  deputy  to 
the  General  Court. 

As  has  been  said  elsewhere,  he  was  of  the  Provis- 
ional Council  formed  April  20,  1789.  He  was  judge 
of  the  Inferior  Court  of  the  Pleas  for  Essex,  and  held 
that  place  till  his  death.  May  21,  1707,  after  a  half- 
year's  consumptive  illness.  Samuel  Sewall,  who  gos- 
sips about  everybody,  gives  us  a  little  glimpse  of  him 
and  relates  an  incident,  creditable  to  both  of  them. 
It  is  well  known  that  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
judges  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  for  the  trial  of  cases  of 
witchcraft  ;  that  he  did  not  sit  in  the  witch  cases  in 
1692,  and  was  "  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  it."  Upon  which  one  writer  has  remarked, 
"Saltonstill  left  the  bench,  but  ought  he  not,  ijs  the 
friend  of  justice,  to  have  been  upon  it."  That  would 
have  been  heroic,  but  would  have  required  a  good  deal 
of  moral  courage.  Perhaps  he  had  not  the  martyr's 
spirit.  He  .it  least  was  superior  to  the  supreme  silliness 
and  wickedness  of  the  business,  if  he  did  permit  his 
conduct  to  be  modified  by  prudential  considerations. 
Gurdon  Saltonstall  was  the  oldest  son  of  Nathaniel, 
born  at  Haverhill,  March  27,  1666.  He  graduated  at 
Cambridge  in  16S4  with  great  distinction,  being  also 
the  tirst  gr.iduate  furnished  by  the  town.  He  became, 
a  minister  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at 
New   London,   Connecticut.     But  in    1707     he   was 


chosen  Governor,  and  continued  in  that  office  till  his 
sudden  death  in  1724.  And  here  one  must  remark  of 
Governor  Saltonstall  that  if  one-half  part  of  the 
eulogies  pronounced  u])on  him  are  to  be  taken  in 
earnest,  he  was  certainly  the  most  exalted  person 
this  town  ever  produced — or  perhajis  any  other.  It 
is  not  intended  to  reproduce  any  of  these  panegyrics 
here,  but  they  reach  all  points.  He  had,  they  say, 
Imagination,  reasoning,  eloquence,  discrimination, 
readiness,  charming  manners,  a  goodly  person. 
Besides,  he  was  just  as  good  as  he  was  great.  He 
was,  moreover,  a  strong  opponent  of  Episcopacy. 

We  begin  to  understand  something  of  the  exalted 
tributes  to  Governor  Saltonstall  when  we  read  that 
he  "  was  an  advocate  of  rigorous  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, always  striving  to  exalt  the  ministerial 
office,  to  maintain  its  dignity  and  to  enlarge  the 
power  of  ecclesiastical  bodies,  which  gave  him  un- 
bounded popularity  amoug  his  clerical  brethren  " — 
who  made  public  opinion  in  those  days.  But  with 
all  allowances,  he  was  clearly  an  accomplished  and 
remarkable  man,  who  impressed  himself  deeply  upon 
his  cotemporaries. 

Richard  Saltonstall,  second  son  of  Nathaniel,  grad- 
uated in  1695.  He  always  lived  at  Haverhill,  and 
held  civil  and  military  office. 

Nathaniel,  the  youngest  son,  also  graduated  in 
1695  and  was  tutor.  He  is  highly  spoken  of  in  family 
tradition,  but  died  young. 

Richard,  son  of  Richard  last  named,  was  born  in  1703 
and  graduated  in  1722.  He  was  colonel  in  the  militia 
at  twenty-three.  Drake  says  he  was  a  scientific  and 
practical  farmer.  In  1736  he  was  appointed  judge  of 
Superior  Court,  holding  that  position  till  his  death,  in 
1756.  It  has  been  necessary  to  mention  his  name 
quite  frequently  in  this  narrative.  His  character 
was  eminently  respectable.  In  1741,  while  the  court 
was  in  session  at  York,  JIaine,  the  celebrated  Rev. 
Samuel  Moody,  of  that  place,  produced  the  following  . 

"  Lynde,  Dudley,  Keniington  and  Saltonstall, 
With  Sewall,  meeting  at  the  judgment  hall, 
Make  up  a  learned,  wise  and  faithful  set, 
Of  God-like  judges,  by  God's  counsel  met." 

Judge  Saltonstall  had  three  sons  of  whom  we  have 
had  occasion  to  speak, — Colonel  Richard,  the  Loyalist 
and  refugee  ;  the  youngest  half-brother  Leverett,  who 
died  in  the  P>ritisharmy  ;  and  Dr.  Nathaniel,  descend- 
ed through  his  mother  from  the  patriotic  Cooke  fami- 
ly of  Boston.  Dr.  Saltonstall  was  an  excellent  man, 
who  |)racticcd  his  profession  in  Haverhill  respectably 
and  liberally  for  many  years.  He  enjoyed  the  esteem 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  when  he  died  in  1815,  they 
voluntarily  closed  their  stores  and  suspended  busi- 
ness. Of  Dr.  Saltonstall's  three  sons, — Leverett,  Na- 
thaniel and  Richard, — the  fir-Jt  and  last  graduated  at 
Harvard.     All  removed  from  the  town. 

Leverett  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Haverhill,  but 
soon   transferred  his  office  to  Salem.     He  was  a  dis- 
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tinguished  man  and  a  loyal  townsman,  but  his  career 
is  lully  sketuhed  elsewhere. 

So  many  of  this  family  have  jrraduated  formerly 
from  Harvard  whilst  resiileiit.s  of  Haverhill,  that  the 
following  cireumstance  should  perhaps  be  mentioned, 
as  given  by  Sibley  in  his  "Harvard  Graduates"; 
There  is  no  family  but  the  Saltonstalls  which  has 
sent  seven  SMcces.'sii'c  generations  to  the  college — i.e., 
Nathaniel,  graduated  IGoS);  Kichard,  1(J95  ;  Richard, 
1722;  Nathaniel,  I'M;  Leverett,  1802,  Leverett, 
18-14;  Richard  Middlecott,  1881;  Henry,  son  of  Sir 
Kichard  Saltonstall  and  uncle  of  Nathaniel,  of  Hav- 
erhill, made  nine  generations. 

In  position,  prestige,  official  station  and  education, 
the  Saltonstalls  were  undoubtedly  the  most  distin- 
guished family  of  the  town  during  the  provincial 
and  colonial  period  and  until  the  Rev(dution  brought 
forward  new  men. 

Richard  Hazzen,  of  Harvard,  1717,  may  have  been 
the  surveyor  and  land  agent  before  spoken  of. 

Edward  Barnard,  Harvard,  1774,  was  the  son  of  the 
minister  of  the  First  Parish,  and  Phineas  Adams, 
1793,  was  the  son  of  the  minister  of  the  West  Parish. 
Benjamin  Greenleaf,  the  noted  teacher  and  arithmeti- 
cian, graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1813.  He  was  born 
in  Haverhill,  September  25,  1786. 

In  1827,  Capt.  William  Baker,  a  native  of  Haver- 
hill, died  at  Providence.  He  had  been  a  Continental 
soldier,  and  in  his  old  age  enjoyed  a  pension.  In 
1775,  when  twenty  years  old,  he  worked  for  one  Hall, 
a  distiller,  in  Cole  Lane  (now  Portland  Street), 
Boston.  The  British  soldiers  were  in  the  habit  of 
lounging  about  this  distillery,  and  Baker  heard  some 
of  them  in  convivial  conversation  talk  of  the  proposed 
march  to  Concord.  He  got  the  tirst  news  of  it  through 
the  lines  to  Richard  Devens,  of  Charleston,  who 
started  Paul  Revere  upon  the  famous  ride. 

Some  of  the  Haverhill  ministers,  whom  death  lias 
removed  within  a  few  years,  have  formerly  been  very 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  their  jjarishioners.  Among  them 
may  be  named  again  Rev.  Ur.  Train,  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Society,  a  useful  and  scholarly  man  ;  Rev.  Ur. 
George  W.  Bosworth  (yet  unburied  while  this  line  is 
written),  of  the  same  ;  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Ilorsford, 
of  the  Centre  Congregational,  to  whom  a  tribute  is 
paid  elsewhere;  Rev.  Raymond  H.  Seeley,  for  twenty- 
five  years  the  accomplished  and  beloved  pastor  of  the 
North  Congregational  Society  ;  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Han- 
sou,  of  the  Universalist,  war  chaplain  of  the  "Si.xth"' 
in  the  War  for  the  Union  ;  Rev.  T.  T.  Munger, 
and  Rev.  H.  E.  Barnes,  of  the  Centre,  and 
many  others.  Rev.  Henry  Pluminer  was  a  native 
of  Haverhill,  born  February  22,  17'.)4.  He  preached, 
largely  in  Haverhill,  for  nearly  forty  years,  without 
salary  or  regular  compensation,  and  was  believed  to 
have  done  much  good. 


CHAPTER  CLXII. 
HAVERHILL— ( Continued). 

Epitcopacy — Sh^tchei  iit  Brief- — TJm  Churche*  and  Their  Prttent   Wcrk. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Arthur  Rand,  ofTrinity  Church, 
who  was  shipwrecked  in  the  "City  of  Columbus," 
was  a  peculiarly  high-minded  and  devoted  man.  Rev. 
Dr.  S.  C.  Thrall,  one  of  the  former  rectors,  is  remem- 
bered for  humor,  eccentricity  and  learning. 

From  the  day  when  Moses  Badger,  a  young  grad- 
uate of  Harvard,  embraced  Episcopacy  and  received 
ordination,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago  or 
so,  it  would  seem  that  there  were  occ:isional  efforts  to 
build  uji  an  Episcopal  Church  in  Haverhill.  Rev. 
Rana  Cossit,  licensed  by  the  bishop  of  London  to 
officiate  in  New  England,  March  27,  1773,  is  regis- 
tered in  Fulham  records  as  incumbent  of  "  Haverhill 
Parish."  But  it  was  only  in  Partibus.  Our  fathers, 
the  Saltonstalls,  the  Badfiers  and  all  the  rest  of  them, 
hated  and  feareil  Episcopacy.  They  regarded  it  as 
the  source  of  all  their  woes,  and  a  constant  menace  to 
their  institutions.  And  when  all  the  clergymen  of 
that  church,  like  Badger  himself,  became  loyalists,  or 
"  Tories,"  they  doubtless  thought  their  gloomy  prog- 
nostications justified.  But  times  and  men  change. 
Some  of  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  appear  to 
find  special  consolation  in  the  ritual  and  services  of 
the  church  their  ancestors  abhorred.  And  Trinity, 
seems  to  be  highly  prosperous  and  even  strongly 
rooted  under  the  efficient  rectorship  of  Rev.  David  J. 
Ayers. 

October  2-'),  ISii',),  tlie  town  celebrated  the  hun- 
dredth birth-day  of  Hon.  Moses  Wingate.  He  was 
much  in  town  office.  He  had  been  often  on  the 
school  committee,  twenty  years  postmaster,  four 
years  representative  in  General  Court,  and  was  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1820.  A  Jeffersonian 
Democrat  in  youth,  he  nobly  nmnded  out  bis  career 
by  voting  for  Abraham  Lincoln  at  ninety-five.  He 
died  June  5,  1870,  aged  one  hundred  years,  seven 
months  and  twenty-one  days.  A  Mason  for  sixty -six 
years  and  Mijster  Mason  in  1813-14,  on  his  centen- 
nial day  he  saw  his  son,  the  Rev.  Charles  Wingate, 
made  a  Mason. 

In  1875  Charles  Wingate  built  upon  the  home.stead 
estate  of  his  father  the  Episcopal  Free  Church  of  St. 
John,  the  Evangelist,  where  he  is  the  officiating 
clergyman.  He  and  his  wife  devote  their  life  and 
strength  to  the  work,  and  to  the  charitable  and  moral 
ertbrts  they  cluster  about  it.  And  under  whatever 
discouragements,  they  yearly  in  September,  with  re- 
newed gratitude  and  serene  trustfulness,  gather  about 
them  the  friends  of  the  church  and  of  the  poor,  to 
celebrate  the  "  Harvest  Home." 

Among  the  names  held  in  regard  in  the  town  of 
men  with  useful  or  agreeable  qualities,  or  both,  must 
be  named   James  Gale,   Phineaa   Carleton,   Cohmel 
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Charles  White,  Kul'us  Slocomb  the  ex|iressniaii, 
Eleazer  A.  Porter,  Charles  I'orter,  Ezekiel  Hale,  Caleb 
Hersey,  Moses  D.  George.  Aud  doubtless  many  more 
et]uiilly  deserve  luenlioii. 

Ueiijamiii  Emei-soii  and  David  P.  Harmon  are  said 
to  have  been  earnest  anti-slavery  men,  and  warm, 
courageous  I'riends  of  the  slave. 

Edward  G.  Frotiiiugham  was  a  native  of  Newbury- 
port,  but  had  lived  here  many  years,  when  he  died, 
iSeptember  17,  187(),  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  He 
had  been  assistant  assessor  of  internal  revenue,  and 
for  nearly  thirty  yeai-s  was  editor  and  proi)rietor  of  the 
Gazette.  HI  health  had  latterly  compelled  him  to 
retire  from  active  business,  and  much  curtailed  his 
usefulness. 

A  person  who,  for  almost  fifty  years,  has  been  in 
the  way  of  hearing  about  Haverhill  men  would  be 
strangely  neglectful  were  he  to  omit  mention  of  .-Vl- 
fred  Kittredge.  In  his  Jay  he  was  identified  with 
almost  all  the  progressive  movements  of  the  town, 
— business,  moral,  social.  He  was  an  able  man  and 
a  decided  man,  and  the  community  always  knew 
where  to  find  him.  At  the  time  of  his  death.  May  1, 
1877,  he  was,  at  seventy-one,  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  ILiverhill  Gazttte.  In  the  conduct  of  a  paper,  he 
clearly  exhibited  the  same  qualities  which  distin- 
guished him  in  private. 

Dr.  James  R.  Nichol-',  so  recently  deceased,  after  a 
residence  of  more  than  fifty  years,  has  been  largely 
known  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  A  self-made  and 
self-educated  man,  he  displayed  great  pertinacity 
and  achieved  remarkable  success.  Prosecuting  med- 
ical studies  under  difficulties,  he  obtained  his  degree 
at  the  Dartmouth  Medical  College.  At  Winnikeni 
Towers  he  built  up  one  of  the  most  beautiful  estates 
in  New  Englanil.  As  an  officer  of  many  educational 
institutions  and  business  associations,  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  director  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad,  his  time  was  much  engrossed, 
and  his  name  became  familiar  to  the  public.  As  an 
author,he  was  successful.  "Fireside  Science"  and 
"  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  "  have  been  much  read,  and 
his  last  book, — "Whence?  What?  Where?" — received 
great  attention,  and  has  passed  through  eleven  edi- 
tions. 

Haverhill  has  had  an  art  club,  of  which  little  is 
heard  at  the  present  time. 

Harrison  L.  Plummer  is  a  son  of  the  soil,  whose 
"wandering  steps"  have  "  inclined"  almost  every- 
where. He  paints  portraits  with  as  much  facility  and 
success  in  Seville  as  in  Haverhill.  Some  of  his  like- 
nesses are  certainly  remarkable,  and  the  fine  portrait 
of  John  G.  Whittier  painted  for  his  schoolmates  at 
Haverhill  Academy,  of  which  the  Public  Library  is 
custodian,  will  always  be  evidence  of  his  skill. 

Mr.  O.  R.  Fowler,  a  landscape  painter,  ha.s  put  upon 
canvas  scenes  made  familiar  by  the  muse  of  Whittier— r 
his  home,  or  "Fernside,"  as  many  of  his  admirers  love 
to   call   it,   the    school-house   of    his    boyhood    and 


"  Country  Bridge."  The  East  Parish  and  the  Lake 
region,  have  furnished  inspiration  for  many  artists, 
some  of  them  distinguished. 

A  good  many  years  since,  Mr.  Ilazen  Morse,  an 
eminent  engraver,  established  bis  residence  in  the 
town,  bringing  a  hospitable  family,  several  members 
of  which  were  endowed  with  artistic  taste  and  skill. 
(.)ne  of  his  sons,  still  living,  enjoyed  in  his  youth  the 
companionship  and  instructioti  of  Washington  Allston 
and  other  eminent  artists,  at  home  and  abroad.  It 
has  been  thought  by  loving  friends  that  too  great 
sensitiveness  alone  may  have  prevented  his  signal 
success  in  that  field.  He  has,  however,  been  well 
known  and  esteemed  in  architecture.  Just  as  the  new 
year  was  coming  in,  another  of  this  family  died 
suddenly  in  Boston.  Mr.  Henry  D.  Morse  was  identi- 
fied with  Haverhill  from  his  early  youth.  An 
enthusiastic  sportsman,  he  knew  every  sunny  glade 
and  bosky  dell  within  her  borders.  Early  skillful  as 
an  engraver  of  gold  and  silver,  his  artistic  instinct  and 
love  of  beauty  in  color  made  him  love  precious  stones, 
and  he  is  admitted  to  have  possessed  a  taste  in  this 
department  almost  unrivaled.  He  began  the  busi- 
ness of  diamond-cutting  in  America,  mastered  the 
secrets  of  Amsterdam,  and  became  a  rival  of  its 
methods.  Nay  more,  he  invented  mechanism  which 
is  said  to  have  revolutionized  the  business.  He  had, 
moreover,  rare  gifts  as  a  painter.  Besides,  he  possessed 
that  brightest  jewel,  "  spotless  reputation." 

Hon.  Charles  J.  Noyes,  Speaker  of  the  Massachu- 
setts House  of  Representatives,  a  native  of  Haver- 
hill, is  noted  elsewhere.  Governor  E.  F.  Noyes,  of 
Ohio,  minister  to  the  French  Republic  during  Presi- 
dent Hayes'  administration,  has  had  intimate 
relations  with  the  town  in  former  years. 

On  Kent  Street,  in  1839,  was  born  Henry  Bacon, 
whose  father  was  then  pastor  of  the  First  Universalist 
Church.  At  first  employed  in  a  book  store  in  Boston, 
afterwards  a  volunteer  in  the  Thirteenth  Massachu- 
setts and  wounded,  he  began  his  real  career  when,  at 
twenty-five  years,  he  entered  the  studio  of  Cabanel  at 
Paris.  In  ISGG  and  the  following  year,  he  studied 
with  Edward  Frere  at  Ecouen.  His  first  picture  was 
exhibited  at  the  Salon  in  1870. 

"  Boston  Boys  and  General  Gage"  was  first  exhib- 
ited at  the  Salon  of  1875,  and  next  year  at  our 
Centennial  Exhibition  ;  "  Franklin  at  Home,"  was  in 
the  Salon  of  187G.  Of  late  years  Bacon  has  shown  ])ic- 
tures  in  a  diti'erent  class — like  "  Bidding  Good  Bye" 
and  "  The  Burial  at  Sea." 

An  event  well  worth  pausing  an  instant  to  note  was 
the  opening  ot  the  Academy  of  Music,  on  the  site  of 
the  three  Baptist  meeting-houses,  Merrimac  Street, 
September  17  and  18,  18S4,  under  the  management 
of  .Mr.  .fames  F.  West,  who  has  done  much  to  create 
and  gratily  taste  in  the  town  ;  whose  wife,  Mrs.  ,Iulia 
Houston  \\' est, has  also  pleased  many  thousands,  here 
and  elsewhere,  by  her  noble  voice  and  elevated  style 
asa  singer.     The  seating  capacity  of  the  academy  is 
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one  thousand  five  hundred.  In  point  of  approaches, 
convenience  aad  management,  it  is  fully  up  to  the 
deserts  of  the  town,  and  should  be  regarded  as  a  piece 
of  exceptional  good  fortune.  Still,  the  best  way  to 
achieve  success  is  to  deserve  it. 

Did  space  permit,  a  chai)ter  should  be  devoted  to 
social  influences  in  Haverhill,  and  to  the  circum- 
stances which  at  one  time  gave  to  its  society  a  cer- 
tain tone  and  distinction.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  during  the  siege  of  Boston  a  number  of  wealthy 
and  cultivated  jieople,  driven  out  of  the  city,  found 
shelter  here.  Entreated  kindly  and  hospitably,  they 
never  forgot  the  kindness  they  had  received,  and  in 
later  and  happier  days  they  revisited  the  pleasant 
little  village  by  the  Merrimac  and  reciprocated  its 
hospitalities.  Some  whom  the  stress  of  war  drove 
hither,  lingered  permanently  in  the  liajipy  valley. 
But  to  explain  these  circumstances  would  require 
more  of  detail  than  is  now  permissible. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Revolution  a  part  of  the  library  of  Harvard 
would  ai)pear  to  have  been  brought  hither  for  safe 
keeping,  and  that  it  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time 
suggested  to  move  the  college  here  also. 

It  will  soon  be  thirty  years  (May  15,  1888)  since  the 
following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Haverhill 
Gazette:  "John  James  Ingalls  ;  att'y  &  counselor  at 
Law :  office  with  J.  J.  Marsh,  Esq.,  in  Duncan's 
Building,  cor.  of  Water  &  Bridge  Streets."  Within 
a  year  appeared  the  following  in  the  same  paper.  May 
13,185;):  "John  James  Ingalls,  Attorney  at  Law, 
Lawrence,  Kansas."  That  is  twenty-nine  years  ago, 
and  it  will  very  soon  be  fourteen  years  since  Mr. 
Ingalls  took  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
where  he  is  now  serving  his  third  term,  and  over 
whose  deliberations  he  presides  with  admirable  dig- 
nity. His  uncpiestioned  ability  is  appreciated  no- 
where more  highly  than  in  his  own  constituency,  who 
regard  him  with  undiminished  confidence  and  in- 
creased admiration.  Senator  Ingalls  was  born  in 
Middleton,  a  few  miles  from  Haverhill,  December  29, 
1833,  but  his  family  connections  were  here;  here  he 
passed  bis  yontli  and  early  manhood,  and  here  his 
venerable  father  and  bis  immediate  family  reside.  No 
record  of  his  career  is  needed,  and  no  eulogy  of  his 
deeds  or  merits  will  be  attempted.  He  simply  re- 
ceives the  recognition  to  which  he  is  fairly  entitled, 
as  the  most  distinguished  representative  of  Haverhill, 
in  public  life. 

But  the  most  eminent  and  best-beloved  son  of 
Haverhill  is  also  the  most  eminent  and  best-beloved 
son  of  Essex  County — nay,  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
of  the  nation.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  name  him, 
for  this  work  can  go  into  no  household  whore  John 
Grecnieaf  Whittier  is  not  enshrined  an  honored  and 
familiar  guest.  No  Essex  County  man  is  so  ob- 
tuse or  so  spiritless  aa  not  to  claim  participation  in 
his  pure  fame.  No  schoolboy  in  the  land  is  so  ignor- 
ant aa  not  to  know  that  on  the  17th  of  September, 


1887,  a  simple  and  unique  testimonial  was  presented 
to  the  aged  poet  to  mark  the  popular  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  eighty  years  ago  he  was  born  at  the  hill- 
side foot  in  the  Ejist  I'arish  of  Haverhill.  To  attempt 
to  detail  the  events  of  the  life  of  Whittier,  or  to  point 
out  his  merits,  would  be  to  insult  the  intelligence  of 
the  readers  of  this  page.  The  reason  why  the  right 
is  claimed  to  speak  of  him  here  is,  that  his  ancestors 
were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  town,  and  that 
it  holds  his  birth-place.  What  his  own  feeling  has 
been  about  that  spot,  let  the  aged  poet  delineate  for 
himself:  "  The  old  farm-house  nestling  in  its  valley, 
hills  stretching  olf  to  the  south  and  green  meadows 
to  the  east ;  the  small  stream  which  came  noisily 
down  its  ravine,  washing  the  old  garden  wall,  and 
softly  lapping  on  fallen  stones  and  mossy  roots  of 
beeches  and  hemlocks  ;  the  tall  sentinel  poplars  at 
the  gateway  ;  the  oak  forest,  sweeping  unbroken  to 
the  northern  horizon,  the  grass-grown  carriage  |iath, 
with  its  rude  and  crazy  bridge — the  dear  old  land- 
scape of  my  boyhood,  lies  outstretched  before  me 
like  a  daguerreotype  from  the  picture  within  which 
I  have  borne  with  me  in  all  my  wanderings."  The 
only  education  which  schools  gave  the  fiirnier's  boy 
he  received  at  Corlis'  Hill,  and  during  the  brief  time 
he  was  at  the  Haverhill  Academy.  He  was  an 
early  contributor  to  the  Haverhill  Gazette  and  at  one 
time  its  editor.  Nearly  sixty  years  ago  he  thought 
to  write  the  history  of  the  town.  From  infancy  he 
drank  in  its  legends,  ami,  though  a  sincere  tjuaker, 
he  understood  and  would  have  done  justice  to  the 
motives  and  policy  ol  its  founders.  In  1835  the  town 
sent  him  to  the  Legislature — the  only  position  of  the 
kind  he  ever  held.  And  whilst  its  Representative, 
he  did  a  thing  without  instructions  from  his  constit- 
uents, which,  at  this  late  day,  they  will  not  repudiate. 
William  Lloyd  (iarrison  Wiis  lodged  in  jail  in  that  season 
to  save  his  life  from  the  fury  of  a  Boston  mob.  Never- 
theless, in  the  afternoon  he  had  two  visitors,  one  of 
whom  was  Greenleaf  Whittier,  the  Haverhill  Represen- 
tative. In  1885,  when  Whittier'sjjortrait  wiis  unveiled, 
he  wrote  Major  Sheldon  :  "  Few  marks  of  esteem  have 
given  me  so  much  satisliiction,  iiroving  as  it  does  that 
I  am  not  with(mt  honor  among  'mine  own  people,' 
where,  indeed.  I  most  desire  and  value  it."  And  on 
the  ICth  of  January,  1888,  he  sent  in  aid  of  the  new 
City  Huspital,  of  Haverhill,  a  substantial  and  wel- 
come recognition  of  its  latest  charity. 

At  the  monu'ut  of  this  writing  there  are  suggestions 
that  the  old  homestead  should  be  purchased  and 
sacredly  preserved  iis  the  memorial  of  a  gifted  poet 
and  noble  man.  It  is  fortunately  now  the  property 
of  a  gentleman  who  duly  appreciates  the  honor  his 
title-deed  confers  upon  him.  There  is  no  decay  there, 
nothing  to  oll'end  the  tiuste  of  those  who  love  and  honor 
the  grand,  good  songster  of  the  people  and  of  liberty. 
It  is  the  substantial,  well-preserved  farm-house  in 
which  his  ancestors  were  born,  lived  and  died.  W^re 
it  desirable  to  place  the  homestead  in  a  public  trust,  it 
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could  eiisily  be  done.  The  sugscstion  was  made  in 
Haverliill  many  years  ago,  and  the  hist  words  spoken 
at  the  unveiling  of  his  portrait  were  these  :  "I  used 
to  think  that  the  public-spirited  people  of  Haverhill 
should  unite  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  birth-place  of 
Whittier,  as  it  were  a  shrine  for  the  visiting  of  his 
admirers.  But  it  is  unnecessary.  The  K;ist  Parish, 
nay,  the  whole  valley,  is  his  monument  !'.' 

Among  the  social  agencies  of  Haverhill,  should, 
perhaps,  be  mentioned  the  Monday  Evening  Club, 
organized  November,  lS(iO,  for  intellectual  and  social 
purposes,  composed  of  ]irofessional  and  business  men. 
It  has  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  is  still 
flourishing,  and  is  accredited  as  the  parent  of  several 
similar  organizations  in  other  cities. 

The  Fortnightly  Club  is  a  junior  association,  of 
much  the  same  purpose  and  scope. 
,  General  William  F.  Rartlett  was  born  at  Haverhill, 
.lune  t>,  1840,  and  died  at  Pitt.stield,  December  17, 
1876.  His  career  was  brief  but  brilliant.  A  member 
of  the  junior  class  at  Harvard,  his  political  sympathies 
and  the  maturity  of  his  mind  can  be  judged  by  his 
writing  to  a  friend,  April  17,  ISGl  :  "I  have  stuck  up 
for  the  South  all  along."  That  very  day  he  enlisted 
in  a  militia  battalion.  Afterwards  he  received  a  cap- 
tain's commission  in  the  Twentieth  Massachusetts. 
He  was  at  Ball's  Bluff,  lost  a  leg  at  Fair  Oaks, 
Va.,  May,  1862  ;  after  was  colonel  of  Forty-ninth  Miuss- 
achusetts — part  of  General  Augur's  division  in  Louis- 
iana. At  the  assault  of  Port  Hudson  he  was  wounded 
in  wrist  and  heel.  Returning  to  Jlasaachusetts,  he 
organized  the  P'ifty-seventh  Regiment,  and  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  taken 
]irisoner,  and  in  the  Libby  prison  at  Richmond.  He 
was  brigadier-general  June  20,  1864,  and  assigned 
to  the  Ninth  Corps.  After  exchange  he  was  breveted 
major-general.  One  account  says  he  was  also  captured 
at  the  affair  of  the  Crater.  After  the  war  Gen.  Bartlett 
engaged  in  the  iron  manufacture  at  West  .Stockbridge, 
Mass.,  and  at  Richmond,  Va.  He  considered  himself 
an  Independent  Republican,  and  declined  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in 
1875. 

General  Bartlett  was  a  young  man  of  spirit,  courage 
and  high  personal  honor.  His  was  the  material  of 
which  successful  soldiers  are  made.  Though  indifl'er- 
ent  u>  the  cause  of  the  Union  at  first,  he  was  faithful 
to  his  flag  even  unto  death.  His  high  gallantry,  des- 
perate wounds,  cruel  sufferings  and  early  death  make 
him  the  ideal  hero  of  Massachusetts  in  the  War  for  the 
Union. 

In  studying  the  history  of  Haverhill,  it  is  painful 
to  read  about  the  dissensions  which  rent  the  parishes 
in  turn.  In  the  First  Parish,  Dudley  Phelps  forced 
the  fighting  which  resulted  in  his  own  dismissal,  in 
the  separation  of  eighty-nine  of  the  ninety-one  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  and  the  formation  of  the  Centre 
Congregational  Church.  As  a  consequence,  the  par- 
ish haa  ever  since  been  Unitarian.  High  authority 
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has  soberly  admitted  :  "  It  has  been  given  as  the 
opinion  of  some  candid  observers,  that  the  division 
might  not  have  occurred,  and  the  whole  body  might 
have  remained  substantially  orthodo.x,  had  the  min- 
ister of  that  day  been  one  who  could  be  nominally 
orthodox  atid  at  the  same  time  not  constitutionally  and 
internally  controversial."  And  a  wise  observer  a<lded, 
"There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  not  the  only 
instance  in  which  a  New  England  Unitarian  Church 
originated  in  a  reaction  against  an  utter  angular  and 
pugnacious  orthodoxy."  The  temper  in  which  these 
reflections  are  made,  at  any  rate,  is  admirable. 

After  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Pliineas  Adams,  dissen- 
sion reigned  supreme  in  the  West  Parish  for  a  long 
time.  There  was  war  between  the  orthodox  element 
and  the  opposition  ;  there  was  quarreling  also  about 
funds ;  but  at  last  there  was  a  truce  and  the  combat- 
ants separated.  As  a  consequence,  there  came  an  op- 
portunity to  hold  "Exercises  commemorative  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  West  Con- 
gregational Church,"  October  22,  1885,  published  in 
a  neat  pamphlet.  The  "  Historical  Discourse,''  by 
the  pastor,  Rev.  John  N.  Lowell,  and  indeed  all  the 
proceedings,  were  very  interesting. 

In  the  North  Parish  there  has  also  been  a  contest 
about  dogmas  and  funds,  carried  on  with  less  bitter- 
ness. In  the  long  legal  and  legislative  struggle  for 
control  of  the  parish  funds  the  Congregation alists  were 
defeated,  and  there  also  is  quiet  now.  A  church  was 
built  in  1878,  where  the  Rev.  T.  E.  St.  John  has 
preached  for  a  number  of  years.  The  non-orthodox 
or  liberal  elements  are  gathered  there.  The  orthodox 
people  have  recently  dedicated  a  new  chapel. 

In  the  East  Parish,  dissension  began  with  quarrels 
about  the  salary  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Parker  before  the 
Revolution  ;  it  was  much  aggravated  when  Mr.  Parker 
took  the  Tory  side,  as  was  alleged,  and  at  last  the 
connection  between  him  and  his  parish  was  dissolved. 
From  1797  to  1826,  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Isaac 
Tompkins,  there  was  harmony.  He  was  a  decided 
Calvinist,  but  a  well-read,  able  and  prudent  man,  un- 
exceptionable in  demeanor. 

The  Second  Baptist  Society  was  organized  in  the 
East  Parish  in  1821,  and  the  meeting-house  was  built 
in  1822,  and  dedicated  February  22, 182:1  The  semi- 
centennial was  commemorated  .January  3,  1872. 

The  Riverside  Congregational  Church  is  an  offshoot 
from  the  Fourth  Congregational  or  old  East  Parish 
Church.    Rev.  Albert  Donnell  is  the  acting  pastor. 

The  First  Universalist  Society  was  organized 
March  17,  182.3,  and  built  its  first  meeting-house, 
in  1825,  on  Summer  Street,  then  newly  opened. 
The  society  has  had  a  number  of  interesting  and 
talented  pastors. 

The  Winter  Street  Congregational  Church  had  a 
brilliant  but  brief  history— 1839  to  1860. 

The  Third  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  1858, 
and  the  Free  Will  Baptist  Church  in  the  same  year. 
The  latter,  in   1860,  purchased  the  meeting-hou.se  of 
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the  Winter  Street  Congregational  Society,  recently 
disbanded. 

On  the  second  Sunday  in  September,  ISrjO,  Mass 
was  celebrated  in  Haverhill  by  Rev.  John  T.  JIc- 
Donnell.  Previously,  the  town  had  received  a  few 
visits  from  the  officiating  priest  at  Lawrence.  July  4, 
1852,  a  new  church  was  dedicated  and  a  commodious 
house  for  the  priest  was  built.  In  18o9  the  church 
was  enlarged. 

A  sketch  of  the  large  and  substantial  new  church. 
St.  James'  (^atholic,  will  be  found  elsewhere.  Foi 
several  years  Rev.  Father  O'Doherty  has  administered 
the  aflairs  of  this  parish  with  extraordinary  ability. 

The  French  po|)ulation  of  Haverhill  has  largely 
increased  of  late  years.  It  is  stated  as  two  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-two,  but  this  is  thought  to 
be  an  overestimate.  The  Society  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  organized  February  23, 1870,  to  support  sick 
and  bury  deceased  members,  had,  in  October,  1887. 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  members. 

The  Church  of  St.  Joseph,  Rev.  Fr.  Oliver  Boucher 
pastor,  has  cost  about  thirty-two  thousand  dollars, 
and  will  seat  eleven  hundred  per.sons.  Schools  are 
conducted  in  connection  with  it  by  the  Sisters  oi 
Charity  from  Ottawa,  Canada. 

The  South  Christian  Church  was  organized  April 
9,  1806.  Its  membership  in  1887  was  one  hundred 
and  four.  Rev.  John  A.  Gross  has  been  pastor 
since  June,  1885. 

January  22,  1888,  the  public  were  invited  to  attend 
divine  worship  at  the  following  churches  and  places 
of  gathering:  Trinity  Church,  Rev.  D.  J.  Ayres,  rec- 
tor ;  West  Parish  Congregational  Church,  Rev.  J.  N. 
Lowell,  pastor ;  First  Parish  (I^nitarian),  Rev.  T.  E. 
St.  John,  pastor;  Mt.  Washington  Baptist  Church. 
Rev.  L.  A.  Freeman,  pastor;  Wesley  Church,  Rev. 
C.  W.Taylor,  pastor  ;  Fourth  Congregational  Church, 
East  Parish  ;  Church  of  Christ,  G.  A.  R.  Hall ;  St. 
James"  Catholic  Church,  Rev.  Father  O'Doherty,  pas- 
tor; St.  Joseph  French  ('atbolic  Church,  Rev.  Fathei 
Boucher,  pastor ;  Second  Baptist  Church,  Rocks- 
Village,  Rev.  O.  D.  Ordway,  pastor;  (Jrace  Church, 
Rev.  H.  H.  French,  pastor;  Portland  Street  Church, 
Rev.  Welcome  E.  Bates,  pa.stor;  Salvation  Army; 
Centre  ("hurch.  Rev.  Edwin  (".  Holman,  pastor; 
First  Baptist  Church,  Rev.  W.  W.  Everts,  Jr.,  pas- 
tor; Church  of  St.  .Tohn  the  ICvangelist,  Rev.  Charlc.'- 
Wingate  ;  Riverside  Church,  Rev.  A.  Donnell,  pa.s- 
tor ;  South  C'hristian  (^hurch  ;  First  Spiritualist  So- 
ciety at  Unity  Hall  ;  J.  William  Fletcher  at  Brittain 
Hall;  Advent  Christian  Church,  Walnut  Street,  (t. 
W.  Sedenpiist,  pastor;  North  Church,  Rev.  N.  Hoyn- 
ton,  )>astor  ;  (iospel  tem|>eranee  meeting  in  First  M. 
E.  Church,  addresses  by  Rev.  Mr.  Farley  ;  Summei 
Street  Church,  Rev.  J.  C.  Snow,  pastor ;  Winter 
Street  Free  Baptist  Church,  Rev.  C.  A.  Hilton,  pa.stor. 
The  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  on  Ashland  Street,  had 
just  settled  a  new  pastor.  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts,  lately 
from  Liberia. 


I  Many  things  indicate  a  harmony  of  feeling  and 
unity  for  work  that  would  perhaps  have  been  impos- 
sible at  any  previous  period  in  the  history  of  the 
town.  Thus,  one  reads  with  admiration,  and  gratifi- 
,  cation  as  well,  the  story  of  the  organization  of  a  Pas- 
tors' Association  and  of  proceedings  at  its  meetings. 
j  Taking  up  the  report  of  a  recent  Conference,  it  is 
!  found  that  letters  of  regret  at  inability  to  be  present 
were  read  from  an  Episcopal  and  a  Universalist 
clergyman.  A  Unitarian  minister  made  a  report, 
which  was  accepted.  It  was  voted  to  hold  a  union 
meeting  on  Thanksgiving  Day  in  a  Methodist  meet- 
ing-house. The  pastor  of  that  church,  a  Congre- 
gationalist,  and  a  Free-Will  Baptist  clergyman,  were 
appointed  to  arrange  the  order  of  exercises.  And  a 
committee,  comprising  a  Methodist,  a  Baptist  and  a 
Christian  clergyman,  was  appointed  to  select  a  subject 
for  the  next  meeting.  If  such  a  meeting  could  by 
any  possibility  have  been  held  fifty  years  ago,  the 
participants  could  not  have  looked  their  parishioners 
in  the  face,  any  more  than  the  Roman  augurs  could 
look  at  each  other  without  laughing. 

It  would  be  neither  possible  nor  profitable  to  com- 
pare the  work  of  ditl'erent  denominations  or  churches. 
But  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  for  the  writer  of  a  general 
sketch  like  this  to  be  able  to  record  that  from  an  un- 
l)rejudiced  stand-point,  he  believes  that  all  the  reg- 
ularly organized  churches  are  doing  a  good  work,  es- 
pecially with  the  young.  And  there  is  need  enough  of 
it  in  this  place,  as  in  every  other.  The  pastors  of  most 
of  the  leading  churches  are  young  men,  highly  edu- 
cated, energetic  and  emulous  in  doing  good.  They 
have  the  loftiest  stimulus  lor  individual  and  united 
Christian  endeavor. 

What  work  could  he  so  noble? 

There  is  a  burning  question  which  it  would  be  im- 
pertinent to  discuss  in  this  place — that  of  parochial 
schools.  The  experiment  is  now  being  tried  in 
Haverhill  upnn  a  large  scale.  It  will  be  watched  with 
deep  interest. 

Certainly  all  who  love  the  common  weal  will  admit 
that  it  is  no  time  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  public 
schools.  There  is  every  inducement,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  hold  it  higher  and  still  higher. 

It  seems  to  be  ailmitted  that  the  first  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  the  city  has  done  excellent  work, 
and  general  regret  is  expressed  that  he  is  about  to 
piiss  to  another  scene  of  labor.  May  the  city  be 
equally  fortunate  in  his  successor!  His  report  for 
1887  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens,  and 
will  be  much  more  valuable  than  any  imperfect 
sketch  attempted  here,  upon  insufficient  knowledge, 
would  be. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  an  increasing  disposition 
to  do  justice  to  the  work  of  the  Catholic  clergy  with 
the  great  congregations  over  which  their  influence  is 
so  extensive.  And  the  candid  admit  that  this  influ- 
ence is  exerted  with  great  efficiency  in  the  cause  of 
temperance  and  of  law  and  order. 


REV.  JAMES  ODOHERTY,  PASTOR. 


ST.  JAMES'  R.  C.  CHURCH, 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 


P.  W.  FORD,  ARCh'  r. 
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Great  pains  had  been  taken  to  search  the  files  of  i 
Haverhill  papers,  from  the  earliest  date  and  wher- 
ever accessible.  Copious  notes  were  taken,  in  the 
hope  of  presenting  a  good  deal  that  might  bo  novel 
and  interesting,  and  of  being  able  finally,  somehow, 
to  digest  the  results  of  Haverhill  journalism  in  a 
brief  essay.  But  the  limits  of  our  sketch  forbid  such 
an  effort  at  the  jiresent  time. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  first  news- 
paper— the  "  Giiarilian  of  I-Yeedom  " — appeared  Sep- 
tember (i,  1793.  Chiwe,  in  his  history,  has  given  a 
full  sketch  from  that  initial  point  of  the  changes  of 
control  and  the  vicissituiles  of  the  journals  them- 
selves. For  the  reason  already  given,  we  will  not  at- 
tempt at  this  time  to  follow  him,  but  refer  the  curious 
reader  to  his  chapter  upon  the  subject.  Some  obser- 
vations may  perhaps  be  profitably  made  upon  the 
characters  of  .some  of  the  men  connected  with  these 
papers  at  difierent  time-". 

In  1824  Nathan  Burrill  sold  the  printing  business 
and  the  paper — the  Haverhill  Gazette — to  Isaac  K. 
Howe.  Mr.  Howe  edited  and  published  the  paper 
until  Dctobcr,  ls2i;,  when  he  engaged  the  services  of 
Abijah  \V.  Thayer  to  edit  and  superintend  the  publi- 
cation. 

But  during  a  part  of  the  two  years,  E.  W.  Reinhart 
was  the  editor  and  John  Varnum  was  joint  proprietor 
with  Mr.  Howe.  Both  Varnum  and  Howe  have,  per- 
haps, already  been  sufficiently  spoken  of.  Mr.  Howe 
probably  purchased  the  paper  in  the  interest  of  Var- 
num, who  was  at  that  time  in  Congress,  and  who,  as 
we  have  intimated,  had  eager  young  rivals  who 
grudged  him  the  seat.  Varnum  and  Howe  were  law 
partners  and  connected  by  marriage.  One  of  them 
was  indolent  and  luxurious,  the  other  somewhat  chi- 
merical. However,  they  were  well  educated  gentle- 
men and  conducted  the  paper  in  excellent  tone  and 
temper,  though  hardly  with  what  would  now  be  called 
enterprise.  Reinhardt  was  a  man  of  considerable 
abilitv  and  wrote  good  articles.  After  leaving  Haver- 
hill, he  drifted  about  the  country,  starting  a  number 
of  papers  without  much  succe.ss. 

In  February,  lS27,Mr.  Thayer  purchased  the  estab- 
lishment and  changed  the  name  of  the  paper  to  the 
Essex  Gazette.  He  was  a  printer  by  trade,  and  had 
previously  superintended  the  publication  of  the 
Gazette.  He  had  then  lived  several  years  in  Maine, 
also  connected  with  a  newspaper  there,  the  Indepen- 
dent Statesman,  of  Portland.  After  his  return  to 
Haverhill,  he  resided  here  from  October,  1821"),  to 
July,  1835.  He  was  active  and  eager,  as  well  as  pos- 
itive about  everything.     Mainly  through  his  eflTorts, 


occasional  Episcopal  services  were  held  Ijetween  1833 
and  1835.  He  was  a  live  man.  Chase  says  that  "  his 
Gazette  was  the  first  political  paper  that  ever  came  out 
in  advocacy  of  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  the  second  of  any  kind,  either  in  America 
or  in  the  world."  There  wer(^  then  twenty-nine  places 
where  li(inor  was  openly  sold,  but  in  five  years  there 
was  only  one  where  it  was  supposed  to  be  sold  secret- 
ly. Mr.  Thayer's  wife,  who  died  within  two  or  three 
years,  wa.s  well  known  in  Haverhill,  where  she  had 
family  connections.  She  was  a  very  interesting 
woman,  of  strong  convictions,  and  sympathized  warm- 
ly with  her  husband.  "  I  always,"  she  said  not  long 
before  her  death,  "  did  what  I  could  to  uphold  my 
husband  in  his  work."  After  their  removal  to  Phila- 
delphia, John  G.  Whittier  lived  for  a  time  in  her 
family.  Mrs.  Thayer  and  her  husband  took  a  deep 
interest  in  him,  and  her  husband  exerted  himself  in 
behalf  of  advanced  education  for  the  young  farmer. 
She  always  spoke  of  Mr.  Whittier  with  the  atfection- 
ate  interest  of  an  elder  sister.  One  of  their  sons,  a 
journalist,  was  some  years  consul-general  in  Egypt; 
another,  James  B.  Thayer,  is  professor  in  the  Law 
School  at  ('ambridge. 

Mr.  Whittier  was  connected  with  the  Gazelle  from 
January  to  July,  1830,  and  from  Jlay  4  to  Dec.  17, 
1836. 

In  1835,  Erastus  Brooks,  who  had  learned  the  trade 
of  a  printer  in  Portland,  of  Mr.  Thayer,  bought  the 
Gazelle  of  him.  As  is  well  known,  the  Gazette  held 
high  rank  under  Mr.  Thayer's  management.  Mr. 
Brooks  ultimately  went  to  New  York  and  made  asuc- 
cess  of  the  Express. 

For  many  years.  Dr.  Jeremiah  Spofford,  of  Grove- 
land,  was  connected  in  some  way  with  the  Gazette. 
He  was  a  ready  and  interesting  writer. 

In  July,  18G4,  Rev.  Thomas  U.  Farnsworth  started 
the  Essex  Banner  and  Haverhill  Advertiser,  us  a  Demo- 
cratic weekly  paper. 

Eben.  H.  Safford,  who  was  a  printer,  came  to 
Haverhill  about  1834,  and  soon  became  connected 
with  the  Batiner.  William  Taggart  was  editor  and 
joint  proprietor  from  Jan.  G,  1838,  until  March  11, 
1843,  when  Mr.  Safford  took  the  sole  charge  and  pro- 
prietorship of  it,  so  continuing  until  his  death,  with 
the  exception  of  a^  short  interval  when  James  Bu- 
chanan wiis  President.  The  paper  was  always  Demo- 
cratic. Mr.  Safford  died  Dec.  12,  1887.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  the  pa])er  will  continue  to  be  carried 
on  by  his  daughter. 

Jan.  1,  1859,  Z.  E.  Stone  began  to  publish  the  Tri- 
weekly Publisher,  an  independent  paper.  In  18.");),  D. 
P.  Bodfish  and  A.  L.  Kimball  began  to  publish  a 
weekly  paper  called  the  Essex  County  Democrat. 

Chase  says  that  on  the  Ist  of  July,  18(51,  four  news- 
papers were  published  in  the  town,  with  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  a  little  over  four  thousand  copies  per 
week.  They  were  the  Haverhill  Gazette,  Essex  Ban- 
ner, Tri-weekly  Publisher  and  Essex  County  Democrat. 
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The  latter  was  a  short-lived  publication.  The  7W- 
weekly  Publisher  continued  till  July,  1878,  when  its 
publication  ceased.  Its  list  and  good-will  were  sold 
to  the  Bulletin.  In  ISOI  Mr.  E.  P.  Hill  became  con- 
nected with  the  paper  and  so  continued  for  several 
years.  Mr.  Hill  is  a  veteran  journalist,  who,  Moore 
says,  in  his  "Historical  Notes  on  Printing,"  wrote  his 
first  newspaper  article  for  a  campaign  sheet  in  New 
Hampshire  in  184G. 

Thomas  Tileston  was  connected  with  the  Mernmac 
Intelligencer,  in  Haverhill,  from  Nov.  5, 1814,  till  Jan., 
1818.  Tile.ston  went  to  New  York,  helped  to  found 
the  great  whole.sale  shoe  house  of  Spoflbrd  &  Tileston, 
became  a  famous  merchant  and  the  friend  of  famous 
men. 

Nathaniel  Greene  was  Isaac  Hill's  first  apprentice 
in  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette,  at  Concord.  In  1818 
Burrill  &  Tileston  turned  over  the  Merrimae  Intelli- 
ge7icer  to  Greene  as  a  gift.  It  died  in  a  few  weeks. 
In  1818  Greene  started  the  Essex  Patriot,  which  he 
published  for  three  years,  when  he  sold  it  out.  After- 
wards, in  1821,  he  got  to  the  Boston  Statemnati,  and 
success. 

The  first  daily  newspaper  ever  published  in  Haver- 
hill was  the  Daily  Bulletin,  established  by  A.  J. 
Hoyt  &  Co.,  July  1,  1871.  The  following  January 
the  Weekly  Bulletin  was  issued.  The  present  projirie- 
tors,  J.  L.  Mitchell  and  Warren  Hoyt  (  Jlitcbell  & 
Hoyt),  purchased  the  property  Sept.  17,  1875,  since 
which  time  its  growth  has  been  steady  and  constant. 
The  Tri-weekly  Publisher  was  merged  into  the  Bulletin 
in  1877-78.  Since  its  beginning  the  paper  has  from 
time  to  time  been  enlarged  from  six  columns  to  nine. 
At  the  present  time  its  certified  circulation  is  stated 
at  over  2500  copies  per  rf/e/H,  while  the  weekly  prints 
over  3000.      The  paper  has  always  been  Republican. 

January  7, 1837,  the  Essex  Gazette  being  then  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Spoftbrd  and  John  H.  Harris,  the  name 
was  changed  to  the  original  one — Haverhill  Oazelte. 
December  28, 1S38,  Mr.  Harris  became  associate  editor 
as  well  as  proprietor  and  i)ublisher.  July  5,  1839,  he 
bought  the  interest  of  Dr.  Spollbrd,  who  retired.  May 
1,  1840,  Mr.  Harris  sold  the  establishment  to  Wm.  E. 
P.  Kodgers,  who  edited  and  published  the  paper  till 
October  1,  1843,  when  he  transferred  it  to  Mr.  Ed- 
ward G.  Frothingham.  It  was  successively  Whig 
and  Republican.  About  the  year  1854,  Mr.  E.  P. 
Hill  became  a  contributer  to  the  Oazelte,  so  remain- 
ing through  the  Fremont  and  Lincoln  campaigns.  In 
18(>y,  Mr.  Frothinghitni  sold  the  paper  to  Alfred  Kit- 
tredge,  wlm  changed  it  to  a  scmi-wcekly,  continuing 
to  be  it«  proprietor  and  editor  till  his  death,  May  1, 
1877.  In  the  following  June  it  was  sold  to  Dr.  F.  J. 
Stevens;  and  in  June,  1878,  it  was  changed  from  a 
semi-weekly  to  a  daily  and  a  weekly,  but  it  was  not  a 
success.  The  establishment  was  .sold  at  auction, 
April,  1878,  to  Drs.  O.  D.  Cheney  andC.  D.  Hunking 
and  Mr.  Amos  W.  Downing.  In  1879  it  was  sold  to 
Messrs.  liridgman.  Gay  &  Co.,  who  continued  it  as  a 


morning  daily  and  weekly,  connecting  with  it  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  an  evening  edition  in  the  name  of 
The  Telephone.  In  1882  it  was  purchased  by  Messrs. 
F.  A.  Howard  and  A.  A.  Hill,  who  soon  enlarged  it 
and  continued  it  as  an  evening  daily  and  weekly  until 
July,  1886,  when  it  was  again  sold  to  the  Haverhill 
Gazette  Publishing  Company — A.  A.  Hill,  publisher 
and  editor,  Seth  C.  Bassett,  business  manager;  with 
Austin  P.  Nichols  as  the  other  member  of  the  com- 
pany. It  is  now  continued  as  an  evening  two  edition 
daily,  and  a  weekly.  The  paper  has  passed  through 
many  hands,  but  it  has  to-day  a  larger  circulation 
and  more  widely  extended  influence  than  at  any  pre- 
vious period  of  its  history. 

The  Haverhill  JJaily  Laborer  is  published  by  the 
Knights  of  Labor  Co-operative  Publishing  Company, 
organized  Septembers,  1884,  with  a  capital  of  *10,000 
in  shares  of  $500.  President,  Wm.  A.  Robertson  ; 
Manager  and  Editor,  Mr.  M.  E.  Parker.  The  circu- 
lation September  17,  1887,  was  2976  and  was  increas- 
ing.    Its  platform  is  well-known. 

The  Haverhill  jiapers  were  never  as  well  conducted 
as  now,  and  never  as  enterprising.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  people  of  the  town  do  not  feel  more  local 
pride  in  their  journals.  Perhaps  there  may  have 
been  in  the  past  some  circumstances  in  the  history  of 
the  papers  to  excuse  indifl'erence,  but  at  present  the 
leading  papers  seem  to  be  striving  to  deserve  public 
favor.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  that  bene- 
fits a  town  so  much  as  a  good  newspaper. 

The  Haverhill  Woman  Suffrage  Associaticm  was 
organized  February  7,  1878,  with  the  object  of  se- 
curing "  to  women  full  equality  of  rights,  political 
and  legal,  with  men  ;  and  to  educate  them  for  the  in- 
telligent exercise  of  the  highest  duties  of  citizen- 
ship." The  present  number  of  members  is  about 
seventy-five. 

The  Female  Benevolent  Society,  now  in  active  ope- 
ration for  about  seventy  years,  continues  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition.  Its  membership  is  three  Imndred  and 
thirty-three.  Its  income  is  derived  from  rent,  interest 
on  bequests,  annual  donations  from  friends,  collection 
at  the  anniversary  and  memlierehip  dues.  It  has  al- 
ways enjoyed  and  deserved  the  public  confidence. 

The  Old  Ladies'  Home  is  a  charity  which  has  won 
its  way  very  modestly  and  unobtrusively.  .\s  far 
back  as  1856  ihe  sum  of  ^100,  net  result  of  a  levee 
held  in  aid  of  the  poor,  was  put  in  savings  bank  as 
the  beginning  of  a  fund.  A  society  was  duly  incor- 
porated as  the  Haverhill  Charitalile  ."Society.  Mrs. 
Stejiiien  Minot  framed  the  constitution.  The  original 
members  numliered  forty-two,  afterwards  increased  to 
two  hundred.  Funds  were  accumulated  by  the  yearly 
dues  of  members,  an  annual  entertainment  and  occa- 
sional lectures. 

March  6,  18."i8,  it  was  voted  to  change  the  constitu- 
tion 80  that  instead  (pf  raising  funds  to  aid  the  deserv- 
ing poor,  the  object  of  the  society  should  be  that  of 
providing  a  home  for  aged  indigent  women  of  Haver- 
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hill,  and  afterwards  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Old 
Ladies'  Home  Association. 

For  years  funds  were  obtained  by  a  May  Fair.  In 
1874  tho  iissociation  boiieht  a  suitable  lot  of  laiid  on 
Main  Street,  and  in  187(1  built  a  home  at  a  cost  of 
about  ?=li>,i>lH».  It  was  dedicated  October  IS,  lS7ii. 
Seven  inmates  were  received  the  first  year,  twenty-one 
up  to  the  present  time ;  eight  have  died. 

The  property  of  the  association  was  reported  May 
1,  1SS7,  at  $28,000.41,  exclusive  of  the  Home.  Presi- 
ilotit  for  1887.  Mrs.  John  Crowell ;  Secretary,  Mrs. 
.Jones  Frankle.  Excellent  reports  are  heard  of  the 
good  management  of  the  Home  and  the  comfort  of  its 
inmates. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  Elizabeth  Home 
for  destitute  children  is  given  elsewhere.  The  society 
has  $13,381.71  invested  in  mortgages  and  savings 
bank,  the  Elizibeth  Home,  a  house  on  Pond  Street 
and  one  on  Sixth  Street.  In  1885  its  receipts  were 
$1838.23,  its  expenditures  .•*1S70.39,  leaving  a  de- 
ticiency  of  $3S.1G.  In  1887  the  deficiency  was  $130.43. 
Those  who  were  at  the  annual  levee  of  the  society  in 
1887  are  not  likely  soon  to  forget  the  happy,  contented 
faces  of  the  children,  the  neatness  and  comfort  of  the 
Home,  and  the  apparent  excellent  management  of  the 
executive  committee  and  resident  officers.  There  are 
ninety-one  life  members  and  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  annual. 

February  13,  1882,  the  city  of  Haverhill  accepted 
an  act  of  the  Legislature,  authorizing  the  city  to  erect 
and  maintain  a  hospital,  to  receive  donations  therefor, 
and  to  elect  a  board  of  trustees  for  its  management. 
Under  the  will  of  Hon.  E.  J.  M.  Hale,  the  trustees  ol 
his  estate  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees  of  the 
hospital  the  sum  of  $50,000  and  an  estate  on  Kent 
Street.  The  latter  not  being  considered  suitable  for 
the  purposes  of  a  hospital,  the  trustees  were  author- 
ized by  a  decree  of  the  Supreme  .Judicial  Court  to  sell 
that  land  upon  certain  conditions  to  fulfill  the  trust. 
The  trustees  were  taking  steps  to  that  end  when  .lames 
H.  C'arleton,  Esq.,  tendered  them  for  their  purposes 
the  estate  known  as  Midlake  Farm  on  Kenoza  Ave- 
nue, consisting  of  a  fine  house  with  suitable  build- 
ings and  seven  and  a  half  acres  of  land,  all  being  en- 
tirely eligible.  The  trustees  were  thus  enabled  to  fit 
up  a  cottage  hospital,  regarded  as  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  the  city  for  many  years. 

The  house,  remodeled  and  supplied  with  admirable 
equipments,  was  dedicated  to  its  work  Thursday,  De- 
cember 29,  1887.  Manydonations  were  made  with  the 
greatest  cordiality,  to  supply  whatever  was  needed  for 
the  beneficent  charity.  Within  less  than  a  week  a  ter-  i 
rible  railway  accident  at  Bradford  more  than  taxed 
the  entire  resources  of  the  new  hospital,  caming  uni- 
versal congratulation  that  it  was  in  readiness  with  its  , 
appliances  to  alleviate  suffering.  | 

This  was  not  the  first  important  gift  of  Mr.  Hale  to  j 
the  city.  January  29, 1873,  he  addressed  the  mayor  and  j 
City  Council,  proposing  to  found  a  piublic  library  and  ' 


convey  a  specific  lot  of  land  on  Summer  Street  for  the 
site  of  it,  with  .$30,000  in  money,  provided  an  equal  sum 
of  money  should  be  raised  and  |iaid  to  the  tru.stcesto  be 
appointed  within  six  months,  and  that  the  city  should 
bear  tho  current  exi>enscs  of  the  library.  The  con- 
ditions were  accepted  and  the  money  raised.  A  board 
of  trustees  was  elected,  with  Mr.  Hale  at  the  head. 
The  building  was  erected  at  the  cost  of  $49,543.32, and 
is,  on  the  whole,  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  It  was 
dedicated  November  11,  1875,  with  appropriate  exer- 
cises. Mr.  Hale  thereafter  gave  liberally  to  the  insti- 
tution in  money,  books  and  works  of  art,  and  by  his 
will  .$.")(!, 000  as  a  fund,  the  income  to  be  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  books,  and  a  similar  amount,  the  in- 
come to  be  applied  to  maintenance. 

On  January  1,  1888,  the  fund  remained  unimpaired, 
whilst  the  total  number  of  volumes  reached  nearly 
45,000.  Edward  Capen,  the  librarian  in  charge  from 
the  beginning,  places  all  frequenters  of  the  library 
under  pereoual  obligations  to  him  by  his  thoughtftil- 
ness  and  care,  and  the  number  availing  themselves  of 
its  privileges  must  be  constantly  increasing. 

The  Haverhill  Aqueduct  Company  was  one  of  the 
earliest  organized  in  the  country — in  1802.'  The 
source  of  supply  was  Piound  Pond.  The  conduits 
employed  were  wooden  logs  of  four-inch  bore.  These 
primitive  pipes  met  for  many  years  the  demand  for 
water,  but  the  great  pressure  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  lall  from  the  Pond  to  Water  Street  caused 
frequent  breaks  in  them  ;  so  many  and  expensive  re- 
pairs were  required  each  year  as  largely  to  absorb  the 
receipts.  In  1842  the  company  began  replacing  the 
wood  with  iron  pipes.  These  giving  a  surer  supply, 
the  water-takers  rapidly  increased.  In  1856  the  mill 
rights  to  draw  down  the  waters  of  Plug  Pond  were 
l)urchased.  Eleven  years  later  application  was  made 
to  the  Legislature  for  increased  powers,  which  were 
granted  by  the  act  of  1807,  as  well  as  the  right  to  take 
and  use  the  waters  of  Plug  and  Kenoza  Ponds  in 
addition  to  Round  Pond.  Before  the  end  of  the  year, 
Plug  Pond  was  connected  with  the  company's  service. 
Hitherto  the  supply  had  been  wholly  by  gravitation, 
but  as  building  was  rapidly  going  forward  towards 
the  highlands  about  the  ponds,  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  a  reservoir  and  pumping  engines  to  raise 
water  for  this  section.  In  1879,  this  high  service  was 
completed.  The  same  year  the  Silver  Hill  Aqueduct, 
a  small  plant  supplying  a  few  families  on  the  west 
side  from  springs,  was  absorbed. 

Four  years  later  application  was  made  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  right  to  take  and  use  Crystal  Lake,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  city,  which  was  granted  in  1886. 
The  company  now  has  a  model  aqueduct,  surpassed 
by  none  for  the  purity  of  water  and  abundance  of 
supply.'  The  sources  of  supply  are  all  fed  by  springs, 
and  are  uncontaminated  by  any  polluted  streams  flow- 
ing into  them.  15y  an  ingenious  system  of  pipes  and 
water-gates,  the  service  is  so  sub-divided  that  it  is 
practically  three  aqueducts,  either  of  which  in  emer- 
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gency  can  temporarily  supply  the  city,  or  the  three 
can  be  united.  At  present  the  company  has  thirty- 
two  miles  of  street  mains.  .\11  its  departments  are 
splendidly  equipped,  and  its  capacity  is  ample  to  suj)- 
ply  abundant  water  for  a  city  many  times  larger  than 
the  Haverhill  of  to-day. 

In  a  cotemporary  diary  is  the  following  entry : 
"Haverhill  Aqueduct  Imiil  summer  1803  by  Jlr. 
Moses  Bricket." 

We  have  observed  that  in  llie  early  history  of  the 
town  the  waters  of  Plug  Pond,  flowing  through  Mill 
Brook,  were  largely  used  as  the  source  of  water-power. 
This  continued  down  to  a  comparatively  late  day. 
The  Upper  Mill,  as  it  was  called,  was  built  by  William 
White,  fiUher  of  .Tames  D.  White,  in  LSIG.  He  sold 
it  to  Col.  .lolin  Woodman.  It  then  fell  into  the  handi- 
of  the  Savings  Bank,  from  which  Samuel  and  Jame^ 
D.  Wliite  bought  it  in  September,  1846.  About  185C 
they  sold  their  rights,  as  above  stated,  to  the  Aqueduct 
Company,  who  sold  (he  land  to  Linwood  Cemetery, 
thus  extinguishing  Mill  Brook,  with  its  traditions  ol 
mills  and  manufactures,  and  the  occult  meaning  of 
Plug  Pond. 

There  was  formerly  a  pond  at  the  foot  of  Mill 
Street,  on  the  south  side  of  Water.  A  tannery  was 
carried  on  there  by  Col.  Woodman. 

The  Haverhill  (Jas-Light  Company  was  incorpo- 
rated by  act  of  the  Legislature,  Febniaiy  12,  18.'>:i. 
The  return  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  shows 
total  sales  of  gas  30,024,700  cubic  feet,  or  an  average 
of  98,097  feet  per  day.  The  charge  to  consumers 
was  $1.80  per  1000  foet.  The  company  supplied  319 
street  lamps,  burning  an  average  of  six  hours  per 
night,  at  the  price  of  live  cents  per  night  for  each 
lamp.  December  15,  1887,  the  price  of  gas  to  con- 
sumers, was  reduced  to  $1.70  per  1000  feet,  with  a  dis- 
count of  twenty  cents  for  payment  before  the  10th  of 
each  month.  The  company  at  the  latter  day  sup- 
plied 217  street  lamps,  burning  on  an  average  eighl 
hours  per  night,  at  a  price  of  O^-i  cents  per  lamp  per 
night  (about  119  having  been  displaced  by  electric 
light). 

November  1,  1887,  the  amount  of  deposit  in  Haver- 
hill Savings  Bank  was  $4,3.')."),74.").  The  amount  of  de- 
posit in  the  City  FiveCJentSavings  Bank  was $800,029. 

The  Haverhill  Co-operative  Savings  Bank  made 
it.s  ninth  annual  report  November  1,  1880.  The  bank 
was  chartered  August  20,  1877,  and  began  business 
September  3,  1877.  The  shares  earned  interest  at  the 
rate  of  seven  per  cent,  the  previous  year  (188.')),  and 
the  same  was  pa.ssed  to  the  credit  of  the  shareholders. 
The  secretary,  .1.  A.  Page,  wrote  some  little  time 
since:  "The  Haverhill  Co-operative  Savings  Bank 
was  the  second  to  receive  a  charter,  and  has  been  very 
successful  during  the  ten  years  of  its  existence.  It 
hail  at  pre.sent  about  six  hundred  shareholders.  In 
1882  the  assets  of  the  bank  were  only  .S'lo.OdO.  Now 
they  are  very  near  $100,000,  nearly  all  invested  in 
dwelling-houses  of  moderate  cost.     The  borrowers  are 


generally  persons  of  small  or  moderate  incomes,  who 
could  not  otherwise  build  houses  and  pay  for  them. 
The  demands  for  loans  is  constant  and  increasing. 

"  A  second  co-operative  bank  has  just  started  in 
Haverhill.     Our  bank  has  sustained  no  losses.'' 

December  7,  1787,  the  capital  stock  of  the  National 
Banks  in  Haverhill  was  as  follows:  First  National 
$,300,000;  Haverhill  National,  $200,000;  Essex 
National,  $100,000;  Merrimack  N:;tional,  $240,000; 
Second  National,  $150,000. 

In  the  summer  of  1877  the  Haverhill  and  Grove- 
land  Street  Railway  was  built  from  the  Boston  and 
Maine  station  in  Haverhill  to  the  Groveland  end  of 
Groveland  Bridge,  three  miles,  and  was  equipped  with 
four  cars  and  eight  horses,  carrying  daily  about  four 
hundred  p.assengers.     Its  capital  stock  was  $24,000. 

In  September,  1884,  it  was  extended  one  mile  in 
Groveland  to  Savaryville,  and  its  ca[)ital  stock  was 
increased  to  $32,000.  In  the  summer  of  1880  it  was 
extended  from  Savaryville  to  West  Newbury,  Haver- 
hill to  Bradford,  and  in  various  parts  of  Haverhill, 
increasing  its  tracks  to  about  fourteen  miles.  The 
company  now  run  thirty-eight  cars  and  one  hundred 
and  five  horses,  and  carry  daily  about  twenty-five 
hundred  people.     The  capital  seock  is  $144,000. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  wocd 
and  fur  hats  in  Haverhill  and  Bradford,  is  statc<l  by  a 
comiietent  authority  to  be  $.'>O0,00O  ;  employing  some 
400  persons ;  and  manufacturing  daily  between  four  an<l 
five  hundred  dozen.  The  value  of  the  annual  pro- 
duction is  stated  at  from  $850,000  to  $1,000,000. 

Stevens  ^:  C'o.,  at  their  Haverhill  mill,  have  ten  sels 
woolen  machinery;  their  product  is  800,000  yards  a 
year  of  ladies'  dress  goods.  They  consume  500,ooo 
pounds  of  wool ;  employ  150  hands ;  and  their  pay- 
roll is  $5000  per  month. 

This  mill  is  the  successor  of  mills  formerly  carried 
on  by  the  Hales  ujion  the  same  spot  at  Little  Hiver. 
Ezekiel  Hale  first  made  cotton  goods  there  about  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  In  1,S04,  he  established 
a  woolen  factory  there.  His  son,  E/.ekiel,  succeeded 
him,  and  in  due  coui-se,  his  son,  the  late  E.  J.  M.  Hale, 
became  iissociated  with  him. 

We  may  remark  that  the  early  trades  or  manufac- 
tures carried  on  in  the  town,  and  to  which  it  gave 
some  encouragement,  ilo  not  seem  lo  have  taken  any 
permanent  foothold.  The  rum  distilleries,  the  growth 
of  which  here,  at  one  time  excited  theanimadveision 
of  Boston,  long  since  disappeared,  partly,  at  least, 
owing  to  an  awakened  moral  sentiment  on  the  subject. 
Shipbuilding  is  gone.  The  hat  and  the  shoe  manu- 
facture, which  struggled  up  of  themselves,  alone  seem 
to  have  had  suHicient  vitality  to  survive  competition. 

Chase  thinks  hats  were  manufactured  to  a  consider- 
able extent  one  hundred  years  ago.  He  believes  that 
Jonathan  Webster  may  have  made  hats  as  early  aa 
1747.  The  .Appletons,  for  several  generations,  can ied 
on  the  business  at  the  corner  of  Main  Street  and 
Mechanics'  Court. 
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One  Liidd  had  a  shop  a  long  time  before  1800,  next 
south  of  the  City  Hall.  Nathan  Webster,  who 
learned  the  trade  of  his  brother,  .lonathan,  who  had 
learned  it  of  Stephen  ^\'ebster,  carried  on  the  business 
on  quite  a  respectable  scale,  in  l.Sl."i,  at  the  soutlieast 
corner  of  Moore  and  Water.  At  first,  it  is  true,  he 
only  had  two  apprentices,  but  afterwards  he  employed 
six  to  eight,  with  more  than  twenty  journeymen  and 
twenty  girls.  In  lS3o  Nathan  Webster  went  into 
partnership  with  his  brother  David,  who  had  also 
manufactured  since  I^^IS. 

Isaac  How.  brother  of  David  llow,  was  the  first  hat 
manufacturer  in  the  West  Parish,  near  the  foot  of 
Scotland  Hill.  His  sons,  Phineas  and  Isaac,  carried 
on  the  business  quite  largely  for  many  years.  Phiueas 
had  a  hat  factory  at  the  outlet  of  Creek  Pond.  Isaac 
How,  .Jr.,  about  1S8.">,  made  forty  to  fifty  do/,<rn  per 
day. 

In  1830  31  Mirick  wrote  that  hats  were  manufac- 
tured to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
annually.  Isaac  How's  .son-in-law,.Tohn  Aver,  learned 
the  trade  and  carried  on  business  for  himself,  near 
Greenleafs  Corner.  His  son-in-law,  Jonathan  Crow- 
ell,  succeeded  him  in  business  finally  at  Ayer's  vil- 
lage, to  which  .John  Ayer  had  removed.  Crowell 
continued  the  bu:^iness  for  more  than  forty  years,  till 
he  died  in  1860.  He  was  then  manufacturing,  under 
the  style  of  Jonathan  Crowell  &  Co.,  about  eight  hun- 
dred dozen  hats  a  month,  worth  about  six  dollars  and 
a  half  per  dozen,  and  employing  about  fifty  persons. 

In  18t)0  there  were  several  firms  carrying  on  the 
mann  facture  at  Ayer's  village.  Isaac  Ho  w  and  others  in 
the  West  Parish  formerly  made  wool  hats,  which  they 
carried  for  sale  to  Boston,  Salem  and  other  places, 
on  horseback  or  in  boxes  slung  below  the  axles 
of  a  pair  of  wheels  with  shafts  attached.  Ladd, 
Appleton  and  Marsh,  in  the  main  village,  made 
hats  of  the  fur  of  the  beaver,  and  ordinary  hats 
of  the  raccoon  and  muskrat.  The  best  fur  hats  would 
cost  about  seven  dollars.  A  man  bought  one  when 
he  got  married  and  expected  it  to  last  him  the  re- 
maimler  of  his  life.  Then  there  were  cotton-plush 
hats  with  pasteboard  bodies,  and  "napped"  hats. 
Finally  the  Hows  and  Mitchells  moved  into 
the  village  of  Haverhill,  where  Oreenough,  Cook  &Co. 
had  begun  matnifacturing  about  1830.  Others  followed 
and  gradually  the  business  died  out  at  Ayer's  village 
and  in  the  West  Parish.  The  Haverhill  Hat  Com- 
pany and  William  B.  Thom  &  Co.  have  carried  on  the 
business  on  a  large  scale  for  a  long  time.  The  busi- 
ness is  very  active  in  town  at  present. 

The  last  vessels  built  in  the  town  were  by  John  C. 
Tilion,  in  his  yard  on  River  Street,  above  the  rail- 
road bridge.  The  keels  were  laid  in  1874,  and  the 
vessels  launched  in  IST-").  They  were  the  "  Lucy  Jane  " 
and  "  Eliza  Ann." 

Chase  says  the  first  shoemaker  in  town  was  Andrew 
Greeley  ;  but  he  mentions  no  fact  to  sustain  the  as- 
sertion, which  he  must  base  upon  tradition,  though  he 


does  not  even  say  that.  Other  writers  have  had  a 
good  deal  to  say,  by  way  of  joke  and  otherwise, 
because  the  town  would  not  admit  William  Thomp- 
son and  Peter  Patie  to  settle  and  become  freemen.  Of 
course  the  fact  of  their  being  shoemakers  was  not  the 
cause  of  their  exclusion,  but  the  fear  that  they  would 
become  paupers.  They  had  no  property,  and  were 
thought  to  be  "  tramp  "  shoemakers.  It  is  possible 
the  lathers  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  encouraging 
shoemakers  so  directly  as  blacksmiths  or  mill- 
wrights. The  latter  were  obliged  to  have  a  plant. 
The  shoemakers  could  "  whip  the  stump,"  viz.,  go 
around  from  farm-house  to  farm-house,  with  their  kit, 
and  stop  long  enough  to  make  up  the  boys'  shoes  for 
a  year  to  come.  They  were  rovers  like  John  Keezar, 
coming  home  from  a  cobbling  sojourn  in  .\mesbury, 
at  ilawn  on  that  mild  Sunday  morning  when  the 
French  and  Indians  swooped  down. 

The  farmer,  too,  in  the  beginning,  made  his  own  shoes 
or  certainly  mended  them.  He  kept  his  own]little  bits 
of  leather  and  was  a  jack  at  all  trades.  A  few  years 
ago  a  very  rich  farmer  died  at  a  great  age  in  another 
town  of  the  State,  who  ha<l  never  worn  shoes  not  of  his 
own  making;  he  bore  a  well-known  colonial  name  and 
had  always  lived  after  the  ways  of  his  fathers.  Gradu- 
ally the  tramping  cobblers  settled  down  and  had  shops 
and  kept  a  little  leather,  '■  living  like  other  folks." 
Then  the  traders  and  all  the  people  carried  on 
business  by  barter.  The  traders  took  calfskins  and 
others  ;  what  so  easy  as  to  sell  these  to  the  shoemaker, 
taking  pay  in  shoes?  and  when  he  made  a  quantity  he 
would  take  his  pay  "  out  of  the  shop ;  "  it  was  an  en- 
largement of  trade.  In  this  way,  Moses  Gale  came 
to  advertise  in  August,  1795,  that  he  had  "several 
thousand  "  fresh  and  dry  hides  which  he  would  ex- 
change for  shoes,  giving  credit  for  the  hides  till  the 
shoes  could  be  made.  The  shop-keeper  could  sell  a 
few  from  his  own  place  of  business,  and  send  a  few  to 
Salem  aiid  Boston  ;  but  how  to  find  a  channel  to  ship  off 
more  ?  Moses  and  James  Atwood  kept  a  store  and 
took  in  shoes.  During  the  War  of  1812  they  sent  a 
wagon-load  of  shoes  to  Philadelphia  and  found  it 
paid  very  well.  Chase  says  Mr.  Atwood  afterwards 
removed  to  Philadelphia  and  started  the  first  whole- 
sale shoe  house  there.  Later,  others  followed  and 
made  money,  and  others  went  to  other  cities  and  did 
tne  like.  Some  have  it  that  David  How  made  the 
first  foreign  venture.  If  there  w:i.s  anything  left  in 
him  of  the  unlicensed  sutler  of  1776,  it  would  not 
take  him  long  to  discover  that  there  w;i8  money  in  it. 

Aroet  M.  Hatch  was  in  the  shoe  business  here  in 
1812.  He  had  married  a  sister  of  Paul  Spoflbrd,  of 
(ieorgetown.  The  two  went  up  to  Salem,  New  Hani])- 
shire,  and  began  to  make  shoes.  After  a  year,  or 
about  1817,  they  came  back  to  Haverhill,  and  manu- 
factured as  Hatch  &  Spofford,  in  the  Bannister 
Block. 

The  town  got  into  ladies'  foot-wear  tradeearly.  In 
1814,  Chase  &  Cogswell  sold  "ladies'  black  morocco 
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shoes,  with  heels;  ladies' colored  morocco  slioe.s,  with 
heels  ;  and  ladies'  colored  and  black  sandals,  with 
heels."  Amos  Chase  sold  roan  ties  in  ISIO,  made  by 
himself. 

Phineas  Webster  is  considered  to  have  been  about 
the  first  to  manufacture  shoes  by  the  wholesale  and 
do  nothing  else.  This  was  not  far  from  1815.  At 
first  he  exchanged  his  shoes  with  Danvers  tanners 
and  curriers  for  morocco  and  leather.  Tliey  packed 
them  in  bo.xes,  barrels,  tea-chests,  hogsheads,  and 
shipped  them  on  the  little  coasting  vessels  to  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore,  where  they  were  exchanged 
for  produce.  Arrived  there,  where  the  people  soon 
learned  the  kind  of  goods  brought,  the  skipper  would 
hoist  up  a  barrel  of  shoes  and  dicker  tliem  olf.  If  he 
were  a  "drelfiil  smart  Yankee,"  he  soon,  doubtless, 
discovered  some  local  trader  whom  he  made  hisagent. 
Distribution  was  the  great  problem. 

Samuel  Chase  began  to  manufacture  here  about 
18ir>;  Warner  Whittier,  at  least  as  early  as  1818, 
manufactured  extensively  and  was  followed  in  the 
business  by  his  son,  the  present  Warner  R.  Whittier. 

Thomas  Tileston,  the  printer,  as  we  have  said,  went 
to  New  York  iis  early  as  1818,  where,  in  connection 
with  Paul  SpotTord,  he  started  a  commission  business, 
and  received  consifrnments  of  Havcrbill-inade  boots 
and  shoes.  It  put  them  in  the  way  of  fortune  and 
wa-s  of  great  value  to  the  Haverhill  makers.  Thirty 
years  after,  Spofford  &  Tileston  sent  out  into  the 
West  young  men  whom  they  had  educated  in  business 
and  who  made  fortunes  in  their  turn  by  selling  Hav- 
erhill shoes,  and  enjraging  themselves  as  pioneers  of 
manufacturing  in  that  then  new  region. 

In  1817  it  is  said  there  were  probably  two  hundred 
shoemakers  in  town.  Daaiel  Hobson,  in  1828,  made 
"  Hobson's  pumps.'' 

In  March,  1832,  there  were  twenty-eight  shoe  man- 
ufacturers in  the  town,  of  whom  at  least  sixteen  kept 
"English  and  West  India  goods."  There  was  profit 
on  those,  if  not  on  the  shoes — probably  on  both. 

Jesse  Harding  was  the  first  morocco  dresser  in  the 
town. 

Mirick  says  that  in  ISIHO  a  few  houses  niaiiufnc- 
tured  over  one  million  dollars.  He  a<lds  that  the 
combs  manufactured  in  ISlil  would  exceed  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  and  employed  about  one  hundred 
persons. 

Leather  gloves  had  been  made  quite  extensively  a 
few  years  before,  and  about  thirty  had  been  employed 
in  making  plate<l  ware  for  saddles.  The  lirsl 
"turned"  shoes  were  made  by  a  I'hiladelpliia 
"tramping  jour.,"  who  worked  long  enough  in  Oharlcs- 
town  for  .James  (iardner,  of  Bradford,  to  give  other 
people  facilities  of  finding  out  the  art,  which  made 
a  great  sensation  in  the  trade. 

liufus  Sloconib  began  to  run  a  two-horse  "  bag- 
gage waggon  "  In  IHIS,  between  Haverhill  and  Roston, 
to  carry  freight.  One  of  the  writers  says  that  the 
tythingmen,  slop|>ing  him  for  driving  on  the  Sabbath 


(and  there  was  indeed  a  great  crusade  on  that  subject 
at  this  time  and  many  county  meetings),  asked  him 
what  his  name  was.  "My  name,"  said  Kufus,  "  is 
Slowcomb  and  fast-go,"  and  with  that,  whipping  up 
his  horses,  he  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment.  He  did 
not  use  horses  altogether,  however.  One  day  in  the 
spring  of  183(5  he  had  full  loads  out  of  town  for 
forty-one  horses  and  eight  oxen.  In  that  year  he 
made  one  hundred  and  fourteen  trips,  carrying  2fi,- 
ii.V)  cases  shoes. 

In  March,  1837,  there  were  forty-two  shoe  manu- 
facturers and  fourteen  tanners  and  leather  dealers. 
But  the  financial  panic  of  that  year  was  a  di.sa.strous 
blow  to  the  shoe  interest,  from  which  it  did  not  re- 
cover till  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California. 

In  1857,  there  were  more  than  ninety  shoe  manu- 
factories, eighty-two  of  which  were  located  in  the 
I  central  village.  Besides,  there  were  eighteen  inner- 
sole  and  stiffening  manufactories.  In.  1859  the  num- 
ber of  manufactories  in  the  village  was  ninety.  In 
IS()0,  the  assessors  returned  ninety-eight  shoe  factor- 
ies, and  two  boot  and  shoe;  of  the.se,  nine  were  at 
.Oyer's  village. 

Not  counting  those  carried  in  passenger  trains,  the 
books  of  the  [Boston  and  Maine  show  that  in  1860  it 
carried  67,8.56  cases  by  freight  train  ;  93,850  cases 
wa.s  the  estimate  for  the  total  shipment  of  that  year, 
the  value  of  which  was  estimated  at  §3,754,240.  In 
1875  there  were  not  far  from  150, 0(K)  cases.  The 
arrest  of  trade  and  collapse  of  Southern  credit,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  prostrated  many  old  manufac- 
turers. 

The  only  general  strike  ever  occurring  here  was  in 
1860,  of  about  six  hundred   operators,  but  it  did  not 
[  continue  long. 

I  The  first  steam  mill  was  built  by  David  P.  Harmon 
and  Sewell  E.  .Tewett,  located  near  the  line  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad. 

After  enterprising  young  men  began  to  go  West  as 
jobbers  of  .shoes,  they  speedily  demanded  to  have 
their  shoes  sent  to  them  in  better  shape — that  is, 
sorted  and  sized — and  that  was  a  change  in  the  mode 
of  distribution  which  the  Haverhill  manufacturers 
had  to  learn  and  did  learn. 

As  early  as  1843,  they  made  a  speciality  of  slippers, 
mostly  heelless  and  made  by  hand  ;  also,  of  pumps, 
very  popular  in  the  South.  In  1855  fancy-colored 
shoes  were  in  demand.  From  1858  on,  Haverhill  has 
annually  made  millions  of  pairs  of  fancy  heeled  slip- 
pers, low-cut  shoes  and  ladies'  boots. 

"  Previous  to  1857  the  uppers  were  stitched  by 
baud — mostly  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
country  shoemakers — and  at  their  homes.  But  in 
that  year  the  Singer  sewing-machine  was  introduced 
into  Haverhill.  The  first  cost  four  hundred  dollars 
and  was  used  in  the  slir)p  of  Moses  How." 

In  1859  came  the  Blake  sewing-machine,  improved 
by  McKay.  "  At  last,  ten  machines  were  jironounced 
good  and  sent  out.     Nine  of  the«e  were  moderately 
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successful,   and   of  these    nine,  Mr.   Moses   How,  of 
Huverliill,  luid  one,  the  first  brought  to  this  place." 

Long  before  the  introduction  of  machinery,  llaver- 
liill  was  known  aliiiDst  exclusively  by  ils  light  goods, 
women's  shoes,  and  men's  and  women's  slippers. 

January,  1.S87,  there  were  one  hundred  and  seventy 
shoe  niaiuU'acturing  houses  iu  Haverhill. 

Haverhill  is  one  of  the  eleven  cities  in  the  United 
States  producing  to  the  value  of  §3,000,000  and  up- 
wards of  boots  and  shoes. 

Connected  with  the  various  departments  of  the  shoe 
industry  in  this  town  in  1887,  there  were — shoe  con- 
tractors, U  ;  shoe  crimping,  1 ;  (iiiilings  and  supplies, 
5;  manufacturers,  KIG;  shoe  nail  and  tack  makers,  2; 
shoe  pattern  makers,  6 ;  shoe  stitchers,  38 ;  shoe  stock 
(prepared),  2;  shoe  tool  manufacturers,  3;  slipper  and 
shoe  trimmings,  (!;  soles,  tops  and  stitl'enings,  42; 
paper  bo.\  manufacturers,  4  ;  cut  sole  leather,  4  ;  heel 
contractors,  :i7 ;  heel  manufacturers,  3<);  leather  board, 
2;  leather  dealers,  12;  leather  remnants,  2;  machine 
button-hole  makers,  ti ;  machines  (boots  and  shoes),  14; 
blocking  edges.  1. 

"  In  the  shoe  factory,"  observes  Colonel  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  in  his  report  on  the  factory  system  of  the 
United  States,  "  is  to  be  seen  the  perfect  adaptation 
of  the  manufacture  of  goods,  by  perfect,  harmonious 
processes." 

One  or  two  things  seem  to  be  admitted  about  the 
shoe  business  of  Haverhill  "'  in  the  trade  " — first,  that 
in  the  classes  of  goods  she  chooses  to  produce  and  put 
upon  the  market,  she  is  unsurpassed  for  taste  and  fin- 
ish ;  .second,  that  in  Wa-sbington  and  adjoining  streets 
she  has  the  finest  shoe  quarter  and  factories  to  be 
found  in  the  country. 

The  shipment  of  shoes  from  the  city  for  1882  was 
1;»8,442  cases;  1883,  194,874;  1884,  194,761;  1885, 
226,358;  1886,  232,217;  1887,  228,269.  Falling  off 
for  1887,  3946  cases;  but,  owing  to  the  manner  of 
l)acking,  it  is  more  seeming  than  real. 

When,  April  19,  186J,  the  Hale  Guards,  Company 
G,  Captain  C.  P.  Messer,  were  hastily  summoned  to  go 
to  the  front,  as  they  had  already  pledged  themselves 
to  do,  they  were  escorted  to  the  common  and  to  the 
station  by  the  surviving  members  of  the  old  Haver- 
hill Light  Infantry.  Company  G  was  in  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  where  one  Haverhill  man,  Hiram 
S.  Collins,  was  killed;  James  A.  Shaw  was  wounded, 
and  taken  prisoner  at  the  same  time. 

May  2d,  a  meeting  was  called  at  Music  Hall,  to  make 
provision  for  the  families  of  volunteers.  A  resolution 
offered  by  Hon.  Alfred  Kittredge,  proposing  to  raise 
ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  families  of  volunteers, 
was  passed,  and  Alfred  Kittredge,  J.  B.  Swelt,  Levi 
Taylor  and  seven  others,  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  provide  for  them.  Othirr  appropriate  resolutions 
were  adopted. 

April  22, 1861,  the  ladies  organized  a  Relief  Society 
in  the  chapel  of  the  North  Congregational  Church. 
May  3d  it  adopted  articles  of  association,  and  took  the 
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name  of  the  "Soldiers'  Relief  Society  of  Haverhill 
and  Bradford."  In  this  work  the  ladies  of  the  par- 
ishes and  Ayer's  village  joined  with  hearty  good- 
will. Mrs.  E.  P.  Hill  held  the  imsition  of  president 
until  tbc  last  year  of  the  war,  when  Mrs.  Daniel  Har- 
riman  became  her  successor. 

The  first  work  of  the  society  was,  to  supply  clothing 
and  comforts  to  the  families  of  the  volunteers.  First, 
were  the  Hale  Guards,  Captain  C.  P.  Messer;  next, 
Company  D,  Captain  A.  J.  How;  Company  F.,  cap- 
tain Luther  Day;  Comi>aiiy  E,  Captain  McNamara. 
They  supplied  Captain  Day's  company  with  a  full 
uniform,  and  two  other  companies  Vvith  an  undress 
uniform. 

After  Antietam,  succor  was  extended  to  Company 
G,  Captain  Gibson ;  also  to  Companies  "  F  "  and  "  G  " 
of  the  Fiftieth.  Captains  Samuel  W.  Duncan  and  Geo. 
W.Edwards;  to  Captain  E.  F.  Tompkins' company, 
of  the  Seventeenth,  and  Captain  Boynton's,  of  the  Six- 
tieth. Contributions  were  made  to  the  "Sanitary 
Commission;"  the  New  England  Rooms,  New  York; 
the  Cooper  Shop  Hospital,  Philadelphia ;  the  Massa- 
chusetts Soldiers'  Relief  Society,  at  Washington. 

In  1862  bounties  were  voted. 

Early  iu  July,  1862,  intelligence  was  received  of  the 
death  of  Major  Henry  Jackson  How,  before  Rich- 
mond. The  town  adopted  resolutions,  and  requested 
his  battle  sword  to  be  placed  near  the  speaker's 
stand,  and  inscribed  the  "  Battle  Sword  of  Henry- 
Jackson  How,  who  fell  in  front  of  Richmond  while 
defending  the  Constitution  and  Flag  of  his  country." 
Major  How  fell  at  the  battle  of  Glendale,  before  Rich- 
mond, June  30,  1862.  "  Major  How,"  wrote  General 
Schouler,  "  served  in  the  Twenty-second  Regiment 
Massachusetts  Volunteers,  and  was  one  of  the  bravest 
and  most  promising  of  our  young  officers.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College,  and  was  killed  at  Glendale, 
before  Richmond,  June  30, 1862,  nobly  facing  the  foe." 

The  subject  of  a  Soldiers'  Monument  was  early 
agitated.  James  H.  Carleton,  J.  V.  Smiley,  E.  T 
Ingalls,  O.  H.  Roberts,  J.  P.  Gilmore,  Alfred  Kitt- 
redge and  E.  P.  Hill,  were  members  of  the  committee 
upon  the  subject.  On  the  place  of  location,  James  H. 
Duncan,  William  Taggan  and  Caleb  Hersey  were 
the  committee.  In  March,  1868,  a  plan  was  reported, 
to  cost  $6000  for  monument  and  $1000  for  inclosing 
the  same,  which  was  accepted,  and  James  H.  Carleton, 
J.  V.  Smiley,  C.  P.  Messer,  Henry  T.  Fitt^  J.  K. 
Jenness  and  D.  Smith  Kimball  were  constituted  the 
building  committee.  A  contract  was  made  with 
Charles  H.  Weeks,  of  Haverhill,  as  sculptor  and 
architect. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-six  names  are  upon  the 
monument,  with  room  for  fifty  more.  The  monument 
was  dedicated  July  5,  1869,  the  address  being  deliv- 
ered by  Hon.  George  B.  Loring,  of  Salem. 

The  number  of  men  raised  by  Haverhill  was  about 
1300,  giving  a  surplus  of  eighty-five  in  excess  of  all 
claims.      Seventy-three   were   coniniissioncd  officers 
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embracing  six  field  officers,  five  of  whom  were  cred- 
ited to  its  (juota  and  one  to  IJoston,  as  follows :  Gen- 
eral William  F.  Bartlett,  noticed  elsewhere.  The  oilier 
five  were,  Colonel  Wm.  B.  Greene,  of  the  First  Heavy 
Artillery;  Colonel  Jones  Frankle,  of  the  Second  Mas- 
sachusetts Heavy  Artillery  (this  ofiicer  was  captain  in 
First  Heavy  Artillery  Regiment,  ni«jor  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Regiment,  and  came  out  of  the  war  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  by  brevet);  Colonel  Charles  P. 
Messer,  of  the  Fiftieth  Regiment;  Major  Luther  Day, 
of  the  Seventeenth  Regiment;  Major  Andrew  Jackson 
How,  of  the  Nineteenth  Regiment  {who  fell  before 
Richmond);  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  Splaine,  of 
the  Seventeenth  Regiment. 

The  town  raised  and  expended  to  carry  on  the  war, 
exclusive  of  State  aid,  8118,1^5.-19. 

The  total  amount  raised  and  paid  out  for  State  aid, 
refunded  by  the  Comuionwealth,  was  §114,542.24. 

May  15, 1869,  the  town  accepted  the  city  charter,  by 
a  vote  of  071  yeas  to  141  nays.  September  1,  1809, 
the  town  accepted  an  act  of  the  Legislature  to  unite 
Bradford  with  Haverhill  in  a  city  by  a  vote  of  212 
yeas  to  07  nays.     But  Bradford  voted  no. 

Monday,  January  3,  1870,  Warner  R.  Whittier,  the 
first  mayor-elect,  took  the  oath  of  office,  administered 
by  Alfred  Kittredge,  justice  of  the  peace. 

David  B.  Jenney  was  unanimously  elected  city 
clerk,  and  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  at  every 
successive  election  since  that  time. 

Mayor  Whittier  was  re-elected  in  1871,  and  his  suc- 
cessors have  been :  Levi  Taylor,  in  1872,  who  was 
re-elected  but  resigned ;  J.  V.  Smiley,  in  1873  and 
1874;  Alpheus  Currier,  in  1876;  Joseph  K.  .Tenness, 
in  1876  and  1877;  Nathan  S.  Kimball,  in  1878  and 
1879;  Charles  Shapleigh,  in  1880  and  1881  ;  Moses 
How,  in  1882  and  1883;  Calvin  H.  Weeks,  in  1884; 
Joseph  H.  Sheldon,  in  1885;  Calvin  H.  Weeks,  in 
1886;  Joseph  H.Sheldon,  in  1887;  and  George  H. 
Carleton,  in  1888. 

January  22,  1743,  the  house  of  Dr.  H.  Brown,  at 
Holt's  Rocks,  was  burned,  and  his  daughter,  twenty- 
three  years  old  and  a  son  of  Dr.  Currier,  perished. 

Sunday,  April  16,  1775,  an  alarming  fire  swept 
away  all  the  west  side  of  Main  Street,  from  the  pres- 
ent Court  Street  to  White's  corner  on  Merriiiiac 
Street.  Seventeen  buildings  were  burned,  embracing 
a  brick  tavern  owned  by  John  White,  stores  of  Dea- 
con Joseph  Dodge  and  James  Duncan,  and  a  distillery. 
October,  1827,  the  house  and  barn  of  Daniel  Ap- 
pleton  and  the  barn  of  Hon.  James  H.  Duncan,  on 
Main,  not  far  from  Court  Street,  were  destroyed  by 
fire. 

On  the  morning  of  January  1,  1847,  the  meeting- 
house ol  the  First  Parish  was  entirely  destroyed. 

Sunday  morning,  November  16,  1873,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  Washburn  Block,  near  Washington  Square,  ex- 
tending to  the  brick  shoe  manufactoiiei  on  NN'ashing- 
ton  Street.  I'.y  the  energy  ofthel'ire  DcpartiiK'nt  and 
with  prom[it  aid  from  Lawrence  it  was  at  last  subdued. 


Thirty-five  business  firms  were  burned  out,  and  the 
loss  was  estimated  at  §150,000.  Two  men — Mr. 
Amos  Heath,  of  Bradford,  and  Mr.  Amos  George,  of 
Haverhill — lost  their  lives  in  trying  to  save  their 
pro])erly.  This  was  the  most  important  fire  in  the 
annals  of  Haverhill,  until  February  17,  1882,  when, 
Just  before  midnight,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  wooden 
block  on  the  north  side  of  Wa.shiiigton  Street.  Valu- 
able aid  was  received  from  Newburyporl  and  Lawrence 
and  the  fire  was  at  last  stayed,  but  not  until  it  had 
destroyed  |)roperty  estim«ted  at  more  than  §1,080,000. 
Josei>h  St.  Germain,  a  fireman,  was  killed  by  a  falling 
chimney.  Another  person,  named  Whittier,  was  seri- 
ously injured  and  long  disabled,  but  ultiniately  recov- 
ered. Apprehensions  were  expressed  by  a  few  that  this 
very  serious  disaster  had  so  crippled  the  town  that  it 
would  have  great  dilliculty  in  recovering  from  the 
shock.  This,  however,  was  not  the  prevailing  expres- 
sion, which  was  one  of  courage  and  even  buoyancy. 
Business  soon  became  active  again,  and  the  object  of 
the  sufferei-s  was  to  resume  operations  in  the  old 
localities  as  soon  as  possible.  This  was  largely  ac- 
complished before  the  first  anniversary  of  thefire,  and 
in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  Beautiful  and  sub- 
stantial buildings  had  been  erected  in  place  of  those 
de-troyed,  and  the  anniversary  of  the  outbreak  was 
celebrated  by  a  s|)irited  banquet  at  the  Eagle  House. 
Through  the  exhibition  of  pluck  and  energy  made  by 
the  sutlerers,  they  won  the  sympathy  of  the  entire 
business  community  of  the  country.  The  fire,  dis- 
tressing as  it  seemed,  is  generally  admitted  to  have 
been  a  blessing  in  disguise.  July  4, 187(>,  the  National 
Centennial  Anniversary  was  observed  with  considera- 
ble display  and  much  enthusiasm.  In  the  afternoon 
a  very  appropriate  and  valuable  oration  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  John  Crowell  before  the  city  government  and 
the  public  generally,  at  the  City  Hall. 

The  limits  assigned  to  this  skttcli  have  already 
been  over-passed.  It  is  as  well,  perhaps,  that  space 
does  not  allow  recapitulation  of  recent  events,  which 
are  apt  to  seem  disproi>ortionately  large,  till  the  lapse 
of  time  has  thrown  them  into  proper  perspective. 
Yet  the  writer  regrets  very  much  not  to  be  able  to  use 
material  placed  at  his  disposal  with  friendly  courtesy. 
He  trusts  not  to  seem  indifferent  to  politeness,  especi- 
ally of  th'j-e  who  furnished  valuable  information 
about  the  Masonic,  Odd  Fellows  and  other  charitable 
and  friendly  organizations  ;  as  Major  How  Post  47, 
G.  A.  R.  One  word  may  be  pardoned  in  reference 
to  the  work  which  has  been  done  in  the  past  towards 
elucidating  the  history  of  Haverhill. 

In  1810,  Leverett  Saltonstall,  born  in  Haverhill, 
and  much  attached  to  the  place  of  his  nativity,  wrote 
an  excellent  sketch,  which  was  published  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  It 
is  not  otherwise  acce.ssible  to  the  public.  It  was 
limited  in  scope,  but  made  an  excellent  beginning. 

Ill  March,  1830,  John  (J.  Whittier,  tliiu  conduct- 
ing the  I^ssex  Gazette,  and  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
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three,  issue*!  proposals  to  publisli  a  liistory  of  Haver- 
hill, in  one  volume  of  two  hundred  p  >ges,  duodecimo ; 
price,  eighty-seven  and  ono-hulf  cents  a  copy.  He 
undoubtedly  fouud  that  the  sacrifice  of  time  and  of 
money  involved  in  ihe  scheme  would  be  too  great, 
and  so  abandoned  the  project.  He,  however,  with 
characteristic  kindness,  placed  the  material  which  he 
had  collected  at  the  disposal  of  B.  L,  Mirick,  a  young 
man  employed  in  the  store  of  Mr.  .lohn  Dow,  as  clerk, 
who.  in  June,  1831,  issued  a  prospectus  for  a  history 
of  the  town.  It  appeared  in  JIarch,  1832,  at  the 
price  of  one  d  ilhir;  although  it  bears  the  marks  of 
haste,  it  is  in  the  main  a  spirited  narrative  and  very 
creditable  to  the  compiler.  The  style  is  sometimes 
too  florid.  Chase's  book  (1861),  notwithstanding  some 
inaccuracies,  is  a  vahi.able  one.  He  was  out  of  health, 
and  would  doubtless  havecorrected certain  errors  him- 
self, had  he  lived.  His  book  will  always  be  an  indis- 
pensable basis  for  work  in  the  same  direction.  I5ut 
town  histories  require  infinite  patience  about  detail, 
and  perennial  revising.  Although  seeming  to  him- 
self to  have  exercised  reasonable  caution,  the  writer 
of  this  sketch,  is  perfectly  aware  that  he  may  have 
committed  egregious  blunders,  for  which  he  asks  par- 
don in  advance.  E.  P.  Hill,  a  few  years  since,  wrote 
valuable  sketches  of  this  and  neighboring  towas. 

The  two  hundred  and  filtieth  anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  Haverhill  will  soon  be  here,  (1890). 
Perhaps  some  self-sacrificing  person  will  mark  the 
auspicious  occasion  by  a  careful  and  complete  history. 

The  following  is  substantially  a  copy  of  the  soldiers' 
record  of  the  town  of  Haverhill,  kept  by  the  town 
clerks,  in  accordance  with  law  ;  corrected  by  compar- 
ison with  the  military  records  and  other  sources  : 

Complete  record  of  the  name  of  all  the  soIJiera  and  offieera  in 
the  military  »ervice,  and  of  all  the  seamen  and  officers  in  the 
naval  service  of  the  United  S:ates,  from  Haverhill,  during  the 
Rebellion,  begun  in  1801,  together  with  authentic  facts  relating 
to  the  military  or  naval  career  of  each  soldier,  seaman  and  offi- 
cer—made out,  with  additions  from  time  to  time,  in  conformity 
with  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth,  approved  March  7,  1863, 
and  April.29, 1863. 

VOLUHE  I. 

*'This  record  comprises  volumes  as  follows: 
It  is  commenced  by  the  undersigned  (city  or  town)  clerk,  in 
■  the  month    of   December,   1803 — appointed    clerk    March,  1S44, 
ceased  .March  7, 1864. 

A.  B.  Jaqces. 
Copies  or  two  Acts. 

An  act  to  preserve  a  record  of  our  soldiers  and  officers,  ap* 
proved  March  7. 18ia. 
An  act  in  addition  to  (a.s  above),  approved  April  29, 18G3. 

First  corps  enlisted  for  three  months  was  Company  D,  Fifth 
Regiment,  enlisted  April  10,1861;  mustered  May  1, 1801;  Carlos 
P.  Meiser,  captain. 

LI.ST  OF  THREE   MONTUS'    MEX. 

Messer,  Carlos  P.,  capt.,  enl.  April  10, 1861,  Co.  D,  5tn  Regt. ;  must. 

out  July  31, 1801. 
Dean,  George  J.,  1st  lieut.,  enl.  April  10,  1801,  Co.  D,  Otb  Regt.; 

must,  out  July  31, 1801. 
Smith,  r>aniel  F.,  2d  lieut.,  enl.  April  10,  18C1,  Co.  U,  5th  Regt.. 

must,  out  July  31, 1801. 
Palmer,  Charles  H.P.,3d  lieut , enl.  .ipril  16, 1801, Co.  D, 5th  Regt.; 

must,  out  July  31, 1861. 


Salter,  Thomas  T.,  4th  lieut.,  enl.  April   16, 1801,  Co.  U,  5th  Regt.  ; 

must,  out  July  31,  isoi. 
Thompson,  John  J.,  1st  sergt.,  enl.  April  16, 1801,  Co.  D,  sth  Regt.; 

must,  out  July  31,  Isol. 
Edwards,  George  W.,  2d  .sergt,  enl.  April  10, 186I,C.>.  D,5th  Regt.  ; 

must,  out  July  ;:i,  l.soi. 
Palmer,  .lames  M  ,  3d  sergt.,  enl.  April  16, 1801,  Co.  D,  Sth  Regt.  ! 

must,  out  July  31,  \sr,\. 
Mills,  John   F.,  4th  sergt.,  enl.  April  16,  1801,  Co.  D,  5th  Regt.; 

must,  out  July  31,  Isol. 
Sailer,  Wm.,  I9t  co'rp.,  enl.  April  10, 180X,  Co.  D,  5th  Regt.;  must. 

out  July  31,  Isoi. 
Wallace,  George  W.,  2d  Corp.,  enl.  April  10, 1801,  Co.  D,  Sth  Regt. ; 

.T.ust.  out  July  31,  1801 ;  slightly  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Hull 

Run;  seized  and  upheld  the  flag  with  a  shout  when  color- 
bearer  fell  dead. 
Hoyt,  Van  Buren,3d  Corp.,  enl.  April  16,  1861,  Co.  D,  Sth  Regt.; 

must,  out  July  31, 1301 ;  Q.-M.  Dept.  May  20  to  July  3, 1801. 
Haynes,  Daniel  J.,  4th  Corp.,  enl.  April  10, 1801,  Co.  D,  Sth  Regt. ; 

must,  out  July  31, 18C1. 
Sawyer,  Leonard,  Jr.,  muse,  enl.  April  16, 1861,  Co.  D,  Sth  Regt. ; 

mus*.  out  July  31.  1801. 
Wight,  Orlando  S.,  muse,  and  priv.,  enl.  April  10,1801,  Co.  D,  Sth 

Regt. ;  must,  out  July  31,  1801. 

Privates. 

Beckford,  Eben  B.,  enl.  .\pril  10,  ISOI,  Co.  D,  Sth  Regt.;  must,  out 

July  31,1861. 
Bowen,  Charles,  enl.  April  10,  1861,  Co.  D,  Sth  Regt.;  must,  out 

July  31,1801. 
Bromley,  Lyman  P.,  enl.  April  16, 1801,  Co.  D, Sth  Regt. ;  must,  out 

July  31,  ISOI. 
Bromley,  Orrin  B.,  enl.  April  10, 1801,  Co.  D,  Sth  Regt.;  must,  out 

July  31, 1861. 
Burnham,  Charles,  enl.  April  10, 1801,  Co.  D,  Sth  Regt.;  Q.-M.  Dept. 

June  1  to  July  3, 1861 ;  must,  out  July  31, 1801. 
Caswell,  Joseph  A.,  enl.  .-Ipril  10,  1801,  Co.  D,  Sth  Regt.;  must,  out 

July  31, 1861. 
Coles,  Thomas  J.,  enl.  April  10, 1801,  Co.  D,  Sth   Regt. ;  must,  out 

July  31,  1801. 
Collins,  Hiram  S.,  enl.  April  16,1861,  Co.  D,  Sth  Regt.;  killed  at 

Bull  Run  July  21,  1801. 
Collins,  Enos,  enl.  April  10, 1801,  Co.  D,  Sth  Regt. ;  must,  out  July 

31, 1801. 
Colby,  John,  Jr.,  enl.  April  16, 1801,  Co.  D,  Sth  Regt.;  disch.  June 

2, 1801,  disability. 
Cook,  Wm.  P.,  enl.  April  16, 1801,  Co.  D,  Sth  Regt. ;  disch.  June  2, 

1801,  disability. 
Davi.s,  Stephen  H.,  enl.  April  16, 1801,  Co.  D,  Sth  Regt.';  must,  out 

July  31, 1801. 
Dawson,  Frank,  enl.  April  16,  1861,  Co.  D,  Sth  Regt. ;  must,  out 

July  31, 1861. 
Dodge,  Orrison  J.,  enl.  April  16, 1861,  Co.  D,  Sth  Regt, ;  must,  out 

July  31,  1801. 
Edwards,  Nathl.  M.,  enl.  April  10,  isol,  Co.  D,  5th  Regt.;  must,  out 

July  31, 1801. 
Emerson,  Edward  H.,  enl.  April  10,1801,  Co.  D,  Sth  Regt.;  must. 

out  July  31,  1801. 
Fogg,  George  E.  F.,  enl.  April  10, 1801,  Co.  D,5th  Regt.;  must  out 

July  31, 1801. 
Foster,  George  B.,  enl.  April  10,  1861,  Co.  D,  5th  Regt. ;  must,  out 

July  31,  1801. 
Fowler,  Samuel  W.,  enl.  April  10, 1801,  Co.  D,  Sth  Kegt. ;  must,  out 

July  31,  1801. 
Frost,  James,  enl.  April  16,  1861,  Co.  D,  Sth  Regt. ;  must,  out  July 

31, 1801. 
Gould,  Albert  H,  enl.  April  16, 1861,  Co.  D,  Sth  Regt.;  must,  out 

July  31,  1801. 
Gould,  Royal  D.,  enl.  April  16,  1861,  Co.  D,  Sth  Regt.;  must,  out 

July  31, 1801. 
Greenleaf,  Matthew  N.,  enl.  April  16, 1861,  Co.  D,  Sth  Regt. ;  must. 

out  July  31, 1861. 
Gushee,  Franklin  A.,  enl.  April  16, 1801,  Co.  D,  sth  Regt.;  must. 

out  July  31, 1801. 
Hatch,  Joshua  J.,  enl.  April  16,  1861,  Co.  D,  Sth  Regt. ;  must,  out 

July  31, 1861. 
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Herpom,  Greenleaf,  enl.  April  16, 1861,  Co.  D,  6lh  Regt. ;  must,  out 

.July  :!l,  isci. 
Holmes.  V.iriium  K.,  enl.  April  10, 1801,  Co.  C,51h  Regt. ;  must,  out 

July  ;n,isci. 
Ja^•k^on,  Hiram  II.,  enl.  April  10, 1801,  Co.  D,  Mli  Regt. ;  mu»t.  out 

.luly  ai,  1801. 
Judge,  Charles  W.,  enl.  April  10, 1801,  Co.  D,  5th  Regt. ;  must,  out 

July  31,  1801. 
Kief,  Thomas,  enl.  April  10, 1801,  Co.  D,  5th  Regt.;  must,  out  July 

31,  1861. 
Kieruan,  Frank  T.,  enl.  April  10, 1801,  Co.  D.Sth  Regt.  ;di8ch.  June 

2,  1801,  disability. 
Knowlfs,  Charles  K.,  enl.  April  10,1861,  Co.  D,  6th  Regt.;  must. 

out  July  31, 1S61. 
Livingston,  Murray  V.,  enl.  April  10, 1801,  Co.  D,5th  Regt. ;  must. 

out  July  31, 1801. 
Meserve,  Ehenezer,  enl.  April  16, 1801,  Co.  D,  6th  Regt. ;  must. out 

July  31, 1801. 
Mill?,  Wm.  H..  enl.  April  10, 1861,  Co.  D,  6th  Regt.;  must,  out  July 

31,  1801. 
Mureh,  Charles,  enl.  April  16,  1361,  Co.  D,  Sth  Regt. ;  must,  out 

July  .■51,1801. 
Koyes,  Abiel  S  ,  enl.  April  16,  1801,  Co.  D,  6th  Regt.;  mu.st.  out 

July  31,  1801. 
OtRood,  Joseph  U.,  enl.  April  10, 1801,  Co.  D,  6th  Kegt. ;  must,  out 

July  31, 1801. 
Parmelee,  Henry  H.,  enl.  April  16,  ISOl,  Co.  D,  5th  Regt. ;  must. 

out  July  31,1801. 
Pecker,  John   1!.,  enl.  April  16, 1801,  Co.  D,  r>th  Regt.;  must,  out 

July  31,1801. 
Phillips,  Leonard  W.,  enl.  April  10, 1801,  Co.  D,  5th   Regt. ;  must. 

out  July  31,1801. 
Philbrook.David'l".,  enl.  April  10, 1861,  Co.  D, 5th  Regt.;  must. out 

July  31,1801. 
Ray,  AlbertF.,  enl.  April  10, 1801,  Co.D,5lh  Regt.;  must,  out  July 

31, 1801. 
Richards,  Fitz  J.,  enl.  April  16, 18C1,  Co.  I).  6th  Regt.  ;  must,  out 

July  31,1801. 
Shaw,  James  A.,  enl.  April  10,  1801,  Co.  V,  5th   Regt.;  wd.  and 
taken  pris.  at  Hull  Run ;  paroled  and  exchanged  May  27, 1802. 
Shute,Alonzo  M.,  enl.  April  10, 1801.CO.  D.f.th   Regt.;  must,  out 

July  31, 1801. 
Smith,Henry  J.,  enl.  April  10,  1801,  Co.  D,  5th  Regt.;  must,  out 

July  31  1801. 
Smith,  Nahum  F.,  enl.  April  10, 1801.  Co.  D,  6tn  Regt. ;  must,  out 

July  31, 1801. 
Slaniey,  Uartlson,  enl.  April  16, 1801,  Co.  D,  6tli  Regt. ;  must,  out 

July  31. 1801. 
Steele,  \Vm.  11..  enl.  April   10, 1801,  Co.  IJ,  5th    Regt.;    must,  out 

July  31,1801. 
Stimpson,  John  F.,  enl.  April  10, 1801,  Co.  D,  5th  Regt. ;  must,  out 

July  31, 1801. 
Stowe.  Andrnv  F.,  enl.  April  10, 1801,  Co.  D, 5th  Regt.;  must,  out 

July  31, 1861. 
Taylor,  Henry,  enl.  April  10,1801,  Co.  D,6th  Regt.;  must,  out  July 

31, 1801. 
Tuttle,  Hiram  O.,  enl.  April  10,1801,  Co.  D,  5th  Regt.;  must,  out 

July  31,  1801. 
Wyman,  George  P.,  cnl.  April  16, 1801,  Co.  D,  5th  Regt. ;  must,  out 
July  31, 1861. 

Of  these,   thirty-seven  re-enlisted  in  ditlorciit  or- 
giinizalions. 

Adams,  J..l,ii,  private,  enl.  June  13,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  K,  11th  Regt. 
Arnold,  S.  P.,  private,  cnl.  June  20,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  I2th  Regt. 
Austin,  <ieorgo  O.,  private,  enl.  June  20,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  12lli 

Rf-gt.  ;  must,  out  corp.  Jan.  8, 1804. 
Austin,  John,  private,  enl.  Aug.  2, 1801,  3  yra.,  Co.  L  I4lh  Regt. 
Arnold,  Thomas  K.,  private,  enl.  July  12, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  IJ,  17th 

Regt. ;  iniiBt.  out  Aug.  3, 1861. 
Armstrong,  \Vm.  J.,  private,  enl.  April  20, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17lh 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  3, 1801. 
Allen,  Elbrhlge  H.,  private,  enl.,  April  20, 1801, 3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt.;  disch.  July  11,1802. 
Ayer,  OtlB  S.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  0,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt.; 
disch.  Oct.  27,  1861,  disability. 
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Adams,  Wm.  H.  H.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  20, 1861, 3  yrs., 

Regt.;  died  Nov.  23,1862,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Allbright,  Henry,  private,  enl.  Aug.  21,  1801,3  yrs.,  Co.  H, 

Regt.;  taken  pris.  at  Ball's  BlulT;  disch.  Feb.  3, 1803. 
Abbott,  James  H.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  28,  Isoi,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Regt. ;  disch.  sergt.  Oct.  6, 1.S04. 
Applelon,  Samuel  R.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  7,1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Regt.;  must,  out  Oct.  17,  1804. 
Adams,  John  Q.,  muc,  enl.  Aug.  1, 1802,3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th  Regt.; 

disch.  April  22, 1K04,  disability. 
Ayer,  Edmund  li.,  sergt., enl.  Aug.  6,1802,3  yrs.,  Co. G, 36th  Regt.; 

disch.  Feb.  0, 1805,  disability. 
Adams,  Stephen  C,  sergt.,  enl.  Aug.  3,1802,3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  3,ith 
Regt.;  wH.  at  Antietam  S.-pt.  17, 1862;  died  at  Spring  Hospi- 
tal, Md.,Sept.  20,  1802. 
Allen,  James  M.,  sergt.,  enl.  Sept.  10, 1804, 1  yr.,  29th  Co.  Unat- 
tached H.  A. ;  must,  out  at  e.tp.  of  term. 
Austin,  i;imer  M.,  enl.  March  17,1804,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  69th  Regt.; 

missing  in  action  at  Shady  Grove,  Va.,  June  3,  1804. 
Austin,  John  Case,  enl.  Feb.  24, 1804,3  yrs.,  16th  Batt. ;  must,  out 

June  27, 1805. 
Abbott,  Wm.   W.  enl.   April  20,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt.; 

must,  out  Aug.  3, 1804. 
Atwood,  Bradley,  private,  enl.  Aug.  20, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  F,  5Cth 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1863. 
Aldrich,  Ambrose  D.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  26, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  F, 

60th  Kegt.  ;  must,  out  .\ug.  24,  ls03. 
Abbott,  Parker  P.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  IS,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  G,  50lh 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Aldrich.  John  W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  18, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  G,  50th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,. 1803. 
Anderson,  Alfred  W.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  19, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  G, 

SOtli  Regt. ;  must  out  .\ug.  24, 1803. 
Anderson,  Frank,  private,  enl.  July  23, 1804,  100  days,  Co.  I,  00th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Nov.  :iO,  iao4. 
Burnham,  Wingate,  private,  enl.  July  5, 1801,  3  yrs.,  1st  H.  A.; 
must,  out  July  8,  1804;  re-enl.  Nov.  14,  1864,  17th  Unattached 
Co.  Inf.;  must,  out  June  30, 1805. 
Barry,  Joseph,  privnte,  enl.  June  11, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  9th  Regt. ; 

wd.  July  1, 1802;  disch.  Sept.  1, 1803. 
Bedell,  Joseph  W.,  private,  enl.  June  26,1801,3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  I2lh 

Regt. ;  no  record  after  enlistment. 
Boynton,  Isaac  A.,  muc,  enl.  July  5,1801,3  yrs.,  14th  Regt.  (after- 
wards 1st  H.  A.);  disch.  Aug.  14,  1802?  re-enl.  Aug.  18,  1802; 
private  for  9  months,  Co.  G,  60ih  Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 

1803. 

Bickiim,  Charles  H.,  private,  enl.  July  .5,  1861,  3  yrs..  Co.  E,  14th 
Regt.  (alter  Co.  E,  1st  H.  A.);  disch.  Nov.  0, 18t;3;  re-enl.  Nov. 
0, 1803,  Co.  E,  1st  U.  A. :  must,  out  Aug.  10, 180.5. 
Brown,  Wm.,  private,  enl.  July  .5,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  14th  Regt. 
(afterwards  Co.  I,  1st  H.  A.) ;  must,  out  Dec.  0, 1803 ;  re-enl.  as 
corp.  Co.  I,  1st  H.  A.  Dec.  7, 1803;  died  of  wds.  April  29,  1806, 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Blackburn,  John,  private,  enl.  June  20,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  — ,  12th 

Regt.;  must,  out  July  8,  1804. 
Brown,  James  .S.,  private,  enl.  July  6, 1801,  Co.  I,  14th  Regt.  (after 
Co.  L,  1st  II.  A.) ;  must,  out  Dec.  0, 1SC3  ;  re-enl.  corp.  Ist  H. 
A.  Dee.  7, 1803;  must,  out  June  14,  1805. 
Beardsley,  Johu  B.,  private,  enl.  July  .\  1801,3  yrs.,  Co.  K,  14th 
Regt.  (afterwards  Co.  K,  1st  H.  A.);  pro.  to  corp.;  2d  sergt. 
Co.  K,  Isl  II.  A.  July  .1,  1801 ;  2d  lieut.  June  10, 1802;  lat  lieut. 
Aug.  8,  l.SO:i ;  capt.  June  2;l,  1804  ;  must,  out  Aug.  10,  1805. 
Byron,  Wm.,  private,  enl.  Feb.  2o,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  L,  14th  Regt. 

(afterwards  1st  H.  A.) ;  disch.  March  31, 1803,  disability. 
Byron,  Trellron,  private,  enl.  Feb.  20, 1802,3  yrs.,  Co.  L,  14th  Regt. 
(afterwards  1st  H  A  );  must,  out  Feb.  22,1804;  re  enl.  private, 
Co.  L,  Ist  II.  An.  Feb.  2;i,  18iH  ;  died  of  wds.  May  30, 1804. 
Burnham,  Charles,  private,  enl.  .March  19,  1802.  3  yrs.,  Co.  M, 
14th  Kegt.  (afterwards  1st  U.  A.);  re-enl.  private,  Co.  M,  lat 
II.  A.  March  21, 1804. 
Boardman,  Elbridge,  pri.ato,  enl.  July  12,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  17lh 

Regt. 
Biirleaui,  David  \V.,  private,  enl.  April  20,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt.:  died  Dec.  20,  1802. 
Badger,  Stephen  L,,  prlvaU-,  enl.  April  20, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,17th 

Regt. ;  mast,  out  Aug.  3,  1864. 
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Bailey,  Charles  P.,  private,  enl.  March  1, 16fi'2,  3  yrs.,  Co.  M,  Hlh 

KeKt.  (al't«rwHrii:^  1st  11.  A.);  nuist^  out  March  1, 18C5,  as  com. 

»cr(!t.  1st  H.  \. 
Brown,  Gcorse  A.,  private,  enl.  .\prll  2G,  18C1,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Kept.;  must,  out  as  eorp.  .\ug.  3,  isr4, 
Bradley,  Euoi'li  .M  .  private,  enl.  .\pril  2(i,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Kegt.  ;  must,  out  .\ug.  3,  lSt'.4. 
■Burke,  Thomas,  private,  enl.  April  20,  18C1,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Uegt. ;  must,  out  Dec.  12,  1S63;  re  enl.  private,  Co.  F,  17th 

Inf.  Dec.  13,  18C3. 
Urickett,  Addison,  private,  enl.  .\pril  26,1861,3  yrs,  Co.  F,  17th 

Kegl.;  must,  out  Aug.  3, 1864;  reenl.  Sept.  20, 1804,  1  yr.,  Co. 

\,  17th  Kegt.;  disch.  June  30,  1803. 
Butlem,  Jona.s  .S.,  private,  enl.  April  26,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Ueu't. ;  disch.  Dec.  10,  1803,  disability. 
Blunt,  Charles  H.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  0,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Regt. ;  disch.  Not.  24, 1862,  disability. 
Boyle,  Thomas  C,  enl.  Jan.  4, 1862, 3  yrs.,  Co.  1, 17th  Regt. ;  disch. 

April  10,  18G5,  in  Co.  D. 
Boharman,  Vim.,  private,  enl.  April  30,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  K,  17th 

Regt. ;  pro.  to  corp  ;  disch.  June  10, 1862,  disability. 
Brown,  John  H.,  Jr.,  enl.  Jan.  30, 1862,  3  yrs.,  lath  Kegt. ;  died 

March  1, 18C5,  at  New  York. 
Butters,  Charles  (2d),  muc,  enl.  Sept.  17, 1861,  3  yrs.,  19th  Ki-gt. ; 

di.-ch.  .-Vug.  7, 1802,  by  order  of  war  dept. 
Baluh,  Oeorge  \V.,  private,  enl.  Dec.  31, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  20th 

Regt. ;  disch.  Feb.  20, 1863,  disability. 
Benson,  Joseph,  sergt.,  enl.  .\ug.  24, 1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  20th  Regt.  i 

disch.  Feb.  .3, 1803,  disability. 
Brown,  Frauds  J.,  enl.  Sept.  2, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  22d  Regt.;  trans. 

to  V.  R.  C.  Feb.  15,  1804. 
Brosnahan,  Patrick,  enl.  Dee.  20, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  28th  Regt. 
Burns,  \Vm.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  27. 1S61,  3  yrs.,' Co.  H,  28th  Regt.; 

disch.  Jan.  1, 1863  ;  ren-nl.  Co.  K,  6th  Kegt.  V.  R.  C.  June  10, 

1804;  disch.  Nov.  18,1863. 
Barry,  Patrick,  private,  enl.  Nov.  25, 1861,3  yrs.,  Co. G, 30th  Regt.; 

died  May  3,  1803,  at  Paton  Rouge,  La. 
Barrett,  Farnham,  private,  enl.  Oct.  18,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  30th 

Kegt. ;  trans,  to  Co.  F,  same  Regt.  Feb.  25, 1862  ;  died  Nov.  11, 

1802,  at  New  Orleans. 
Boyle,  Thomas,  private,  enl.  Oct.  18, 1861, 3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  30th  Regt. 
Balentine,  Elijah,  private,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  L,  1st 

Cav. ;  trans,  to  4th  Cav. ;  re-enl.  private,  April  16,  1864,  Co.  L, 

4th  Cav. ;  must,  out  Nov.  14,1865. 
Brown,  Edward  Q.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  20, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  L,  1st 

Cav.;  disch.  Oct.  15, 1802,  disabihty. 
Bailey,  Orrin  .\.,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  L,  1st  Cav. ;  trans. 

to  Co.  L,  4th  Cav.  ;  must,  out  Sept.  24, 1804. 
Blanchard,  Truman  C.  enl.  Sept.  20, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  L,  1st  Cav. ; 

trans,  to  Co.  L,  4th  Cav. ;  re-enl.  April  16, 1864,  Co.  L,  4th  Cuv. ; 

must,  out  Nov.  14, 1865. 
Bond,  James  S.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  18, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.C,  32d  Regt. ; 

discf.  May  2a,  18o;i,  disability. 
Blake,  Hubbard,  private,  enl.  July  29,  1862,  3  yrs.,  14th  Regt. 

(afterwards  Co.  F,  1st  H.  A.) ;  disch.  Dec.  31,  1863,  to  re-enl. ; 

re-enl.  Dec.  31,  l.so:!,  Co.  F,  Ist  H.  A. ;  disch.  Aug.  26, 1865;  exp. 

of  service  ;  Co.  M. 
Burkett,  Ambrose,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1802,  3  yrs,  14th  Regt. 

(al'terwards  Co.  1, 1st  H.  A.);  must,  out  of  service  July  8,1864, 

Co.  I,  1st  H.  .-v.,  as  absent  wd. 
Brickeit,  George  W.,  private,  must,  in  Aug.  4,  1862,  3  yrs.,  14th 

Regt.  (afterwards  Co.  B,  lat  H.  A.) ;  killed  at  Spottsylvania 

May  19, 1804. 
Ball,  George  W.,  private,  enl.  July  30,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Reiit. ;  disch.  March  3, 1863,  disability. 
Bemis,  John  M.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  6,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  17th 

Kegt. ;  disch.  Jan.  23, 1863,  disability. 
Brickett,  lames  T.,  private,  enl.  July  24, 1862, 3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  17th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  3,  1864. 
Blake,  John  P.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt. ; 

must,  out  Aug.  3, 1864. 
Bromlev,  Lyman  P.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  16, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  17lh 

Kegt.;  disch.  Feb.  27,  186.3,  disability:  re-i-nl.  Isl  sergt.  Co. 

G,  4th  Cav.  Jan.  27, 1864;  died  March  14,  1864,  at  Haverhill. 
Burpee,  Nathaniel  B.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  17lh 

Regt. ;  must,  out  of  service  Aug.  3, 1864 ;  exp.  of  service. 


Bailey,  Luther  S.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  1,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35lh 

Kegt. ;  wd.  at  Antielam  ;  mu'l.  out  as  sergt.  June  9, 1806. 
Barrows,  Theodore  P.,  private,  musi.  in  Aug.  17, 1802,  3  yrs  ,  Co. 

G,  3.')th  Kegt. ;  died  Oct.  31,  l.'<02,  near  Aniielani,  of  fever. 
Batchfldcr,  Win.  S.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  5, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  O,  :!5th 

Uegt.;  W(i.  at  Antietnm  ;  disch.  I'eb.  14,  1803,  disability. 
Bennett,  George,  private, enl.  July  7,  1862,3  yrs.,  Co.  G.S.'.th  Regt. 
Ely,  Ezra,  private,  enl.  Aug.  8,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th  Regt.; 

disch.  Nov.  28, 1802,  disability  ;  re-enl.  Sept.  10,  ls04,  V.  K.  C. ; 

must,  out  Nov.  30,  1865 ;  order  of  war  dept. 
Burbank,  David,  private,  enl.  Aug.  23,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  40th 

Regt. ;  disch.  Jan.  20, 1864,  disability. 
Burbank,  Percival  E.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  6, 1862,  3  yrr^.,  Co.  G,  36th 

Regt. ;  disch.  No> .  II,  1803,  disability. 
Burr,  Henry  O.,  Corp.,  enl.  Aug.  0,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th  Regt. ; 

wd.  at  Antieiam  June,  1803,  in  hosp.  at  York,  Pa. ;  trans,  to  V. 

K.  C.  Feb.  14,1864;  disch.  July  27, 1805,  surg.  ocrtif.,  disability. 
Brooks,  Frederick  D.,  2d  lieut.,  enl.  July,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co,  G,  ;i5th 

Regt. ;  pro.  1st  lieut.  Aug.  10,  1802  ;  wd.  at  Antietam  ;  res.  Jan. 

22,  1863. 
Bond,  Charles  E.,  private,  enl.  May  30,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  :i2d 

Regt. ;  died  of  fever  at  Mill  Creek  Hospital  Sept.  13, 1802. 
Boles,  Miles,  3  yrs. 
Burnham,  Charles  A.  (residence  at  Haverliill),  3  yrs.,  2d  N.  C. 

Regt. 
Brown,  John,  3  yrs.,  17th  Regt. 
Bums,  l>atrick,  3  yrs.,  Co.  K,  40th  N.  Y'.  Regt. 
Bean,  Edward,  3  yr.o.,  Co.  C,  2d  N.  H.  Regt. 
Bassett,  Albert  S.,  3  yrs.,  1st  Vt.  Cav. 
Brooks,  Charles  A.,  3  yrs.,  Co.  K,  ath  Maine  Regt. 
Blaisdell,  Isaac  C,  private,   enl.  April  26,1801,3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt. ;  disch.  Oct.  17,  1801,  disability. 
Bond,  James,  private,  enl.  Dec.  20, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  loth  Regt. ; 

killed  in  action  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July  3,  1863. 
Brown,  Charles  S,  enl.  .\pril  26,1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Kegt.; 

mu^t.  out  Aug.  3,  1S64. 
Bowles,  Cnarles  G.,  private,  enl.  Feb.  13, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  14th 

Regt. ;  disch.  March  10, 1803,  disability. 
Bickum,  J.  W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  11, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt. ; 

must,  out  Aug.  3, 1864. 
Barron,  John,  enl.  Oct.  6, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,17th  Rtgt. ;  died  July 

2:J,  18(U,  in  prison,  Andersonville,  Ga. 
Boardman,  .\lbert,  must,  in  July  4, 1803,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt,; 

trans.  Oct.  26, 1864,  to  Co. M,32d  Inf.;  must,  out  June  29,  1805; 

exp.  of  term. 
Bartlett,  Jeremiah,  enl.  July  6, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  1st  H.  A. ;  must. 

out  to  re-enlist  and  re-enl.  Nov.  25, 1863;  died  May  7,  1865, 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Bowley,  Olivers.,  enl.  July  25, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E.  1st  H.  A.;  must. 

out  to  re-eolist.  and  re-enlisted  Dec.  29, 1863,  quota  H  in  Co. 

A. ;  mutrt.  out  Aug.  10, 1865. 
Bond,  George  W,  enl.  Nov.  7, 1863,  3 yrs.,  Co.  M,  1st  H.  A.;  disch. 

March  2.  1804. 
Bailey,  Ryland  F.,  enl.   Aug.  21, 1802,  9  months,  Co.  F,  50th  Regt. 

must,  out  Aug.  24, 1863. 
Boynton,  David,  2d  lieut.,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  F,  .5nth 

Regt. ;  pro.  1st  sergt.  Nov.  29, 1802  ;   must,  out  Autr.  24,  180.1 ; 

re-enl.  July   23, 1864,  capt.   100  days,  Co.  I  .COth  Kegt. ;  must. 

out  Nov.  30, 1864. 
Burnham,  Walter  J.,  enl.  Aug.  21,1862,9  mouths,    Co.  F,  50th 

Kegt;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1863. 
Berry,  Joseph,  private,  must,  in  Sept.   19,1802,9  months,  Co.  F, 

5(ith  Kegt. 
Bucklin,  John  C,  private,  enl.  Oct.  4, 1862,  9  months,  Co.   F,  oOth 

Kegt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Benson,  Samuel  B.,  Corp.,  enl.  Aug.  13,1802,9  mouths,  Co.  G,  6oih 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Burleigh.  Moses  C,  private,  enl.  Sept.  11, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  G, 

50th  Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Barlow,  Noah  O.,  privale,  enl.  .Sept.  18,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  G,  60th 

Kegt.;  muht.  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Bailey,  Stephen  W.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  19, 1862;    9  month.s,  Co.  G, 

5otb  Kegt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Buckley,  Francis,  enl.  Sept.  5,  1864,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  2d  H.  A. ;  trans., 

to  17th   Kegt.  Jan.  9,  1865;  disch.  from    Co.  A  June  30,  1865; 

order  of  War  Dept. 
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Buuers,  SiUi,  priviite,  enl.  Oo(.   15,  1862,  9  moDths  Co.  H.  501h 

Rcgt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 18C3. 
Baroli^m.  Wym  .n   P.,  enl.  Mav  a.  18J1.  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  1st  Regt. ; 

disch.,  disability,  Oct.  2, 1862. 
Bartlett,  El**ra   B.,  eol.  S«pl.20,  1S04,  3  yrs.,  Co.    H,  2d  H.  A. : 

must  out  .lune  6, 1805. 
Buck,  Alv»h  W.,  enl.  Aug.  22,  18C4, 1  yr.,  Co.  M,  1st  H.  A. ;    must, 
out  June  17, 18C5.  ,    „    .        ,.     ,. 

Braguon,  Luther,  enl.  Aug.  20, 1864, 1  yr.,  Co.  M,  4th  H.  A.  ;  disch. 

July  16,  I860. 
Batchelder,  Arthur  N.,  enl.  Aug.  20, 1864,3  yrs.,  Co.  M,  4th  H.  A. ; 

must,  out  June  1".  Im:: 
Booth,  Johu  E.,  private,  enl.  Dec.  8,  1863,  3  yr.^.,  Co.  A,  4ih  Lav  ; 

discii.  Oci.  'J,l8r4,  disability. 
BeaN,  Ja...  U.,  private,  enl.  Dec.  30,  1863,  3  yrs.,  Cj.  F,  1st  Cav. ; 

niusi.  out  June  26, 1865. 
Buckley,  Flureuce,  private,  enl.  Nov.   1,  1803,  3  yn.,  Co.  D,  Ist 

Cav. ;  mu.~i.  out  June  29, 1805. 
Bell,John\V.,  private,  enl.  Jan.  5,  1864,3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  4th    Cav.; 

disch.  July  a-s,  1865. 
Barry,  Wm.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  22,1864,1  yr.,  7tli  Batt. ;  died  at 

Mobile,  April  20,  1865. 
Bodwell,  John  W.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  22,  1864,  3  yrs.,  7th  Batt.; 

disch.  July  15,  1866,  G.  O. 
Brady  Thomas,  private,  enl,  Dec.  19, 1862, 3  yrs..  12th  Batt. 
Beals,'  Henry  J.,  private,  enl.  March  17,  1864,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  69th 

Keet 
Brickett,  Addison,  enl.  Sept.  29, 1864, 1  yr.,  Co.  A,  17th  Kegt. 
Beals,  Wm.  T.,    must,  in  Anril  2,    1804,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,   59th    Regt. : 

trans.  Jan.  l.'>,  1865,  to  V.  R.  C. 
Bickum    Benj.  F.,  must,  in  .March  19, 1862, 3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  l.st  H.  A. ; 

must,  out  and  reen.   March   24, 1864;  hosp.  steward    Aug.  1, 

1864;  must,  out  July  31, 1865. 
Bean,  John   F.,  private,  enl.  July  23,  1804,  100  days,  Co.  I,  6»th 

Regt.:  must,  out  Nov.  30,  1864. 
Bradley  Alphonzo  H.,  private,  eul.  July  23, 1864, 100  days,  Co.  I, 

6Uth  Regt.;  mu...t.  out  Nov.  3ii,  1861 ;    re-en.  Jan.  2,  1805,  Co.  C, 

1st  Halt   Frontier  Cav. ;  must,  out  June  ;io,  1.S65. 
Bradley  Francis  S.,  enl.  July  23, 1864, 100  days,  Co.  I,  60th  Regt. ; 

must,    out    Nov.  30, 1804;    reen.  Jan.   2, 1865,  Co.  C,  1st  Bait. 

Frontier  Cav. ;  must,  out  June  30, 1805. 
Berry.  Patrick,  must,  iu  March  3, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  10th  Regt. ; 

must,  out  Dec.  21, 1803,  to  re-enl. 
Brown,  Alden,  must,  in   Feb.  26,  1864,3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  19th   Regt.; 

mu'st.  out  Feb.  27, 1804  ;  reg'l  recruit. 
Barry,  Mattio,  must,  in  March  3,  1802.  3  yrs.,  19th  Unassigned  re- 
cruit ;  no  further  record.  ,    ,  „    . 
Bly,  Ei'.ra  J., enl.  Sept.  12,  1804,1  yr.  29th   Unattached  H.  A.;  must. 

out  June  16,  1865. 
Bu.nell,Jamos  B.,  enl.  Dee.  26, 1863,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  4th  Cav.;  d.ed 

May  14,  1805.  „     ,  . 

Burnham,MosesE.,eorporal,  enl.  Dec.  30, 1806,1  yr,    Co.   B,    1st 

Batfn  Frontier  Cav.  ;  mu.st.  out  June  30, 1865. 
Boucher,  Michael,  eul.  June  13, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  llih  Regl. ;  pro. 

9,rKtmBJ.   March  4, 1803;    must,  out  to  re-enl.   Jan.4,  IHi,4; 

re-enl.Jan.8;8ergt.-maj.,  isllieut.  July  23,  1864;  capt.  April 

!■>  186.'>  •  must,  out  July  14,  1.S65,  as  1st  lieut. 
Babbr'idge,  Wm.,  enl.  Nov.  13,  1804,  1  yr.,  17th  Unattached  Co. 

Inf  ■  must,  out  June  30,  1805. 
Balch,  Chas.  T.,  enl.    Nov.  13,   1864,  1    yr.  17th  Unattached  Co. 

Inf.;  rtiust-  o"'  ■'"""  ^-  "'°^-  .     , 

Barnard,  Wm.  11.,  must,  in  Nov.  14,  1804, 1  yr.,  17th  Unattached 

Co.  Inf. ;  must,  out  June  .30,  1865. 
Bradstreet,  Josiah    F.,  must.  In   Nov.  14,  1864,  I  yr.,  17th  Unat- 

tachcrt  Co.  Inf.;mu8t.  outJune30,  18M. 
Barnes.  John  G.,  capl.,  enl.  Sept.  19,  180.,  9  months,  Co.   K,  60lh 

Regl.;  mus<.  out  Aug.  24,    1801;  re-en.  Nov.  13,    1804;    capt. 

nth  unattached  Co.  Inf.  ;  must,  out  June  30,  1805. 
Carney,  John,  private,  enl.  May  2.5.  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  2d  Regt.; 

disch.  Dec.  23.  1802,  disability. 
Carmody,  Cornelius,  private,  enl.  June  II,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.   II. 

9th  Regl.;  wounded  July  1.  1802,  at  Malvern  Hill;  wounded 

Dec.  13,  1802.  at  Frodericksburg ;   must,  out   June  23.  18M, 

exp.  of  term. 
Crleton,  Dalman    J.,  private,  enl.  June    13.  1861,  3  yrs..  Co.  H, 

11th  Regt. ;  disch.  Dee.  26. 1803,  disability. 


Crane,  Samurl  H.,  private,  enl.  June  26, 1861 ;  3  yrs.,  Co.  C,I2ih 

Regt.;  disch.,  disability,  Dec.  17,  1861. 
Condry,  Warren,  must,  in  July  5,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E.  14th  Regt. 

(afterwards  Co.  E.  1st  H.  Art.).    ab<ent,  wd.,    May  19,1864; 

must,  out  July  8,  1804. 
Chin,  John,  enl.  July  5,  1801,  Co.  E,  14th    Regt.  (afterwards  Co. 

E,  1  H.  A.,) ;    must,    out    Nov.    5,   1863,    to    re-enl. ;  re-enl. 

Not.  5,  1803,  Co.  E,  Ist  11.  A.  ;   must,    out  Aug.  10,   1863,  in  • 

Co.  A.  ^      „ 

Cushman,  Richard  P.,  id  lieut.,  enl.  July  5,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F, 

14th  Regt.  (afterwards  Go.  F,  1st  U.  A.) ;  pro.  1st  lieut.  Jan. 

9   1862;  dismissed  July  23.  1803. 
Cutler,  Abalma    B..  private,    enl.    July    5,  1801,   3  yrs.,   Co.    H, 

14th  RegU   (ttfterwaids  Co.  H,  1st  H.  A.);  must,  out  July  8, 

Collins,  Geo.  L.,  private,   enl.    July  5,  1801,  3   yrs..   Co.  K.  14th 
Regt.  (afterwards    C.  K.  1st  U.  A.);  must,  out  Nov.  5,  1803, 
to  re-enl. :    re-en.  as  corp.,  quoia  of  Bradford,  Nov.  5,  1803  ; 
killed  in  action  June  18,  1801,  near  Petersburg,  Va. 
Collins,  Wm.  H.,   enl.    July  5,  1801,  3    yrs.,    Co.    K,  14th  Regt.  ■ 
(afterwards  Co.  K.  1st  H.  A.) ;  must  out  Nov.  0,  1863.  to  re- 
en.;    re-en.    Nov.  6,  1863;   died  of  wounds  June  17,  1864,  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Cussack,  Wm.,  enl.  Sept.  9.  1861,  3  yrs..  Co.  B,  I4th  Regl.  (after- 
wards Co.  B.  Ist  H.  A.) ;    must,  out  Dec.  14,  1803,  to  re-enl. ; 
re-enl.  Dec.  5.  1863.    Co.  B.  1st  H.  A. ;   died  Feb.  10, 1865,  at 
Annapolis. 
Curier,  Jeremiah    S.    (Jesse),  enl.   July  22.  1861,  3   yrs.,   Co.  D. 

17lh  Regt.  ;  must,  out  as  Jess?,  Aug.  3,  1864. 
Code,  John,  corporal,  enl.  July  1",  1861,  3  yrs..  Co.  E,  17th  Rsgl. 

must,  out  as  private  Aug.  3.  1864. 
Campbell,  John,  private,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Regt.;    disch.  Dec. 

8, 1S03,  disability. 
Chase    Henry,  private,  enl.  July  10, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  I7th  RegU; 
must,  out  to  ro-enl.  Dec.  5,  1803 ;  re-enl.  Deo.  6,  1863,  Co.  E, 
17th  Inf. ;  must,  out  July  11,  1865. 
Connolly,  Timothy,  private,  enl.  July  10,  1861. 3  yrs,  Co.  E.  17th 
Regt.;  must,  out  Jan.  5,  1804,  to  re-enl. ;  re-enl.  Jan. 5,  1864, 
Co    E,  17th  Regt. ;  must,  out  in  Co.  A,  July  11,  1805. 
Connolly,  Henry,  enl.  July  10.  1861,  3  yrs..  C...  E,  17lh  Regt. 
Collins,  Wm.  H.,  as  wagoner,  enl.    April  20,  1861,    3  yrs.,  Co.  F, 

17lh  Uegt. ;  must,  nut  Aug.  31, 1804. 
Colbath,  Levi  F.,  private,  enl.  April  20,'  1861,  3  yrs..  Co.   F,  17th 
Regt  •    must,  out   Jan.  1,   1804,  to  re-enl.;    ro.eni.  in  Co.  F, 
17th  Regt.;    must,  out  in   Co.  A.    July  11,  1803,  by  order  of 
WarDept.  ^     ^  ,... 

Cuvier,  Samuel  M.,  private,  eel.  April  26, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt  ■  died  March  22,  1802,  at  Baltimore,  Md. 
Crooker,  George  W.,  private,  enl.  April  20.  1861.   3  yrs.,  Co.    F, 

nth  Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  3,  1804. 
Chapman.  John  V.,  private  must,  in  Sept.  28.1801,3  yre.,  Co.  F, 
nth  Rcgt.;  disch.,  disability,  Jan.  80.  1863;  died  .Oyer's  Hill, 
Julv  3,  1803. 
Cloutman.  Benjamin,  corporal,  enl.  Sept.    6,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H, 

T'd  Regt.;  died  of  disease  July  20,1802. 
Cha^e,  Geo.    H..   private,    enl.    Oct.  .5,  1801,  S  yrs.,  Co.    H,    22d 

Regl  •  killed  In  action  June  27,  Gaines'  Mills,  Va. 
Calder,  Crto.  F.,  private,  enl.  Sepl.  0, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt.; 

disch.  April  20, 1802,  disability. 
Cayne.  John,enl.  Sept.  6.  1801,  Co.  H,22d  Regt. ,  3  yrs.;  died. 
Collingill,   John,    private,    enl.  Sept.  13.   1801,3  yrs.,  Co.  H.  22d 

Regt   •  killed  before  Yorktown.  April  6,  1802. 
Carr,  Almus  B.,  private,  ool.  Sepl.  13, 1801, 3  yrs.,  Co.  H,22d  Regt. ; 

disch.  Oct.  27.  1862,  disability. 
Chesley  BenJ.  F.,  2d  lieui.,  enl.  July  12,  1861.  3  yrs..  Co,  D.  mh 
Reg'l  ;  cm'd  Aug.  21.  isol ;   resigned  Dec.  27. 1861 ;   re-eom-d 
l.si  lieut .  Co.  H,  59lh  Mass.  Uegt.  March  3,  1864  :  com'd  capt. 
March  25. 1865 ;  trans,  to  67th  .Mass.  Regl. ;  must,  out  Aug.  8, 

ChairAugustus  S.,  private,  enl.  Jan.  30, 1862,  3  yrs..  Co.  A,  mh 

Rogt.  ;  wd.  al  Fredericksburg,  Va..  Deo.  13. 1802:  disch.  Feb. 

28, 180:>,  disability. 
Carleion,  Daoicl  W.,  private,  mu.st.  in  Aug.  28.  1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  A, 

luth  Regl. ;  disch.  Oct.  24,  1802,  dlsablliiy. 
Clemenus.  Haien.  enl.  Sept.  14, 1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt.-,  disch. 

Feb.  13,1863,  disabilily. 
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Carleton,   Everett,  private,  must,  in    Aug.  2!>,  1801,  3   yrs.,  Co.  A, 

19th    Uegt. ;    mis9iDg   at    AntietRin  ;    Irani*.  Not.   C,  180;{,  to 

V.  R.  C. 
Collingill,  Ch«s.  H.  M.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  G,  lS01,3yr8.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Regt. ;  disel).  Feb.  22, 18t2  ;  re-en.  Dec.  16,  18G3, 2d  H.  A.,  Co. 

M.;  dijch.  .Iiine  2i".,  1865. 
Cowell,  Isaac  H.,  privaio,  enl.  Oct.  8,1861,  3  yr.".,  Co.  H.  22d  Regt.; 

disct).  .Ian.  18,  IStvj.  disability. 
Chase,  Rufus  K.,  privote,  enl.  Oct.  1, 1861, 3  yrs.,  Co.  H.  22d  Regt.; 

dijch.  April  26, 1S6»,  disability. 
Chipman,  The  mas  B.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  1, 1862,  3  yra.,  Co.  A,  17th 

Regt.,  disch.  Nov.  11. 1862,  disability. 
Chipman,  Freeman,  private,  enl.  Oct.  21,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  30th 

Regt.;  disch.  Dec.  6, 1864. 
Colby,  Francis,  private,  enl.  Not.  9, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  30th  Rngt.; 

disch.  April  2, 1862  ;  re-en.  V.  R.  C.  July  11, 1861. 
Carey,  Thos.,  must,  in  Jan.  1, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  3Uth  Regt.;  must. 

out  Jan.  1,  186.'>. 
Casey,  Thos.,  must,  in  Jan.  1,  1862, 3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  30th  Regt.;  must. 

out  Jan.  1,  ISC'*,  (probably  »anie  as  above). 
Chase,  Wm.,  corporal.,  enl.  Sept.  23,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  L,  1st  Cav.; 

irans.  to  Co.  L,  4th  Cav.;  pro.  sergt.  Jan.  1862,  and  2d  lieut. 

May  12, 1SC2;  resigned  Feb.  9, 1861. 
Colby,  Wm.,  en!.  Sept.  20, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  L,  Cav.,  trans,  to  Co.  L, 

4th  Cav.;  must,  out  April  20, 1S64,  to  re-enl.;  re-enl.  April  21, 

1864,  Co.  L,  4tli  Cav.;  must,  out  Nov.  14.  1865. 
Christian,  Chas.  H.,  private,  enl.   Aug.  4, 1862,  3  yrs.,  4th  Regt.; 

afterwards  Co.  M,  Ist  H.  A. ;    must,  out  July  8. 1864;    exp.  of 

term. 
Christian,  Wm.  M.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  7,  1862,3  yrs.,  14th   Regt.; 

(afterwards  1st  11.  A.);  must,  out  July  8, 1864. 
Clark,  Leverett  C,  3  yrs.  19th   Regt. ;  (no  record  of  him  in  office 

of  adjutant'general). 
Colby,  Geo.  \V.,  must,  in  Sept.  2, 1862.  3 yrs.,  Co. B,  19th  Regt.;  died 

of  wds.  Oct.  5,  1802,  Smoketown,  Md. 
Colby,  Eben,  private,  enl.  Aug.  12,  1S62,  3  yrs.,  Co.   C,  19th  Regt. ; 

must,  out  to  re-enl.  Dec.  21, 1863;  re-en.  Dee.  22,  1863,  private 

Co.  C,  loth  Inf.  ;  must,  out  June  30,  1865. 
Crafts,  Eliphalet  P.,  private  (corporal),  enl.  Aug.  6, 1861, 3  yrs.,  Co. 

E,  17th  Regt. ;  must,  out  Jan.  4, 1864 ;    re-enl.  Jan.  8,  1804.  Co. 

E.  17ili  Regt. ;  died  iu  Co.  C,  in  rebel  prison,  Richmond,  Va., 

March  26,  1864. 
Clement,  John  A.,  private,  enl.   Aug.  6,  1862,3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  17th 

Kegt. ;  disch.  July  in,  1864,  disability. 
Curtain,  Thomas  W,  private,  enl.  .\ug.  7,1862,3  yrs.,  Co.   A,  17th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Jan.  5,  1864;   re-enl.  Jan.  5,  1864,  Co.  A,  17th 

Regt. ;  died  of  disease,  Jun«  6, 1864,  at  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Colby,  Thomas  \V.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  11,   1862,3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  nth 

Regt. ;  disch.  Dec.  8, 186,3,  disability. 
Chase,  John  A.,  enl.  Aug.  6, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  1, 17th  Regt.  j  disch. 

Nov.  16,  1862,  disability  ;  (rejected). 
Cogswell,  John  C,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1862,3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  17th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  3,  1861. 
Chipman,  Geo.,  3  yrs ,  17th  Regt.  (no  record  in  adjutant-general's 

oflice). 
Carr,  John  K.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4, 1862, 3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th  Regt. ; 

wd.  at  Aniietam ;  disch.  Dec.  31,  1862,  disability. 
Cheever,  Geo.  B.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  S,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Regt. ;  di-ch.  Nov.  8, 1862,  disability. 
Cochran,  Wm.  N.,   private,  enl.  Aug.  6,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Regt. ;  wd.  at  .\ntietam  ;  disch.  Dec.  22, 1862,  disability. 
Cogswell,   Edward,   private,  enl.  Aug.  1, 1862.  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Regt.  ;  wd  at  Antietam  ;  disch.  .Ian.  16,  1863,  disability. 
Cram, Samuel  H.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  19,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  35th 

Regt. ;  disch.  Sept.  18,  1863,  disability. 
Colby,  John  L.,  private,  enl.  Jan.  30,  1862, 3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  loth  Regt.; 

disch.  June  9, 1862,  di-^ability  ;    (was  also  in  2d  or  7th  N.  H. 

Regt.) 
Cuvier,  Fiancis,  3  yrs.,  33d  Regt.  (no  record  in  adjutant-general's 

office). 
Carleton,  Wm  ,  »  yrs.,  Co.  K,  10th  Maine  Regt. 
Carleton,  Geo.  W.,  must,  in  Oct.  5, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  K,  22d  Regt. 
Cadmus,  Wm.,  3  yrs.,  Co.  C,  6th  X.  U.  Regt. 
Collins,  Chas.  A.,  6th  V.  S.  Regular.^. 
Carr,  Chas.  E.,  private,  enl.  July  5.  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  14th  Regt.  ; 

(afterward  Co.  F,  1st  U.  A.) ;  must,  out  July  8, 1864. 


CrostoQ,  Wm.,  enl.  Aug.  28, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  141h  Regt. ;  (after- 
ward Co.  F,  1st  II.  A.) ;  must,  out  to  re-enl.  Nov.  28,  1863;   re- 

onl.  Nov.  28, 1803,  Co.  F,  1st  II.  A. ;  must,  out  July  27,  1866,  dis- 
ability. 
Cline,  Thog.,  setgt.,  enl.  Oct.  9,  1801,3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  28th  Regt. ; 

killed  at  Antietam  Sept.  17,  1862. 
Colby,  Wm.  W.,  must,  in  July  16, 1863,  Co.  D,  18th  Regt.;  killed 

May  8, 1864,  at  Laurel  Hill,  Va. 
Chase,  Ueoj.  \V.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  22, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  F,  80th 

Reg!. ;  must,  out  Aug.  23,  1863. 
Carr,  Mark,  private,  enl.   Aug.  21,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  F,  60th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Carney,  Chas.  G.,  private,  must,  in  Sept.  19, 1302,  9  months,  Co.  F, 

50th  Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  18G3. 
Coffin,  David  R.  B.,  corporal,  enl.   Aug.  11, 1862,  0  months,  Co.  G, 

50th  Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Coftin,  Cyrus  V.,  wagoner,  enl.  .Vug.  10, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  G,  60th 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Chase,  Eusiis,  private,  must,  in  Sept.  19, 1862,  0  months,  Co.  G, 

ooth  Kegt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Colby,  John  E.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  10,  1862,  9  months,    Co.  G,  60th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,   1863. 
Cayne,  John,  private,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1362,  9  months,   Co.  G,  60th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Clough,  Wm.  R.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  10, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  G,  50th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1S03. 
Carr,  Geo.  W.,  private,  enl.  Sept.   16,1862,  9   months,  Co.  G,  50th 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  23,  1803. 
Cook,  Justin  T.,  private,  enl.   Aug.  18,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  G,  50th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  23,  1803 
Clark,  Cyrus  H.,  enl.  Aug.  19,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  F,  50th  Regt. ; 

must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Connelly,  Patrick,  enl.  Nov.  16, 1863,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  2d  H.  A. ;  miss- 
ing in  action  since  April  20,  1864;    died  Nov.  6, 1804,  at  Ander- 

sonville,  Ga. 
Conners,   James  0.,  enl.  Nov.  30,  1863,  3  yrs.,   Co.  K,  2d  H.  A. ; 

disch.  Sept.  23,  1865. 
Croston,  Frank,  enl.  Sept.  5, 1864, 1  yr.,  Co.  I,  2d  H.  A. ;    trans,  to 

Co.  A,  17th  Regt.  Jan.  17.  1865;  disch.  June  30,  1865. 
Carleton,  Wilton  H.,  enl.  Sept.  10, 1864, 1  yr.,  Co.  I,  2d  H.  A.;  trans. 

to  Co.  D.  17th  Regt.,  Jan.  17,  1SR5 ;    must,  out  June  30,  1865,  as 

Wilton  H.  in  Co.  D,  order  War  Dept. 
Carr,  Moses  F.,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1864, 1  yr.,  Co.  H,2d  H.  A. ;  must,  out 

June  20,  1865. 
Callahan,  Thos.,  enl.  Sept.  20, 1864, 1  yr.,  Co.  C.  2d  H.  A. ;  trans,  to 

Co.  C,  17ih   Regt.;    must,  out  June  30,  1865,   order  of  War 

Dept. 
Cook,  Geo.  M.,  enl.  Aug.  22,  1864, 1  yr.,   Co.  M,  4th  H.  A.  ;  must. 

out  as  sergt.  June  17,  1865. 
Clifford,  Daniel  A.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  22, 1804,  1  yr.,  Co.  jl,  4th  H. 

A.  ;  must,  out  as  corporal  June  17,  1805. 
Colburn,  Josiah  H.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  2i,  1864, 1  yr.,  Co.  M,4th  H. 

A. ;  must,  out  June  17, 1805. 
Capron,  Darius,  private,  enl.  Aug.  22, 1864, 1  yr.,  Co.  M,  4th  H.  A.; 

must,  out  June  17, 1865. 
Cassey,  John,  private,  enl.  Sept.  13,  1864,  1  yr.,  29lh  Co.  Unattached 

H.  A. ;  must,  out  June  16,  1805. 
Cranshaw,  .James  W.,  corporal,  enl.  Feb.  5, 1864,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  1st 

Cav. ;  must,  out  as  corporal  June  29, 1865. 
Crosby,  John  F.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  5, 1863,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  4th  Cav. ; 

corporal  Oct.  1, 1864;  wd.and  prisoner  Oct.    24, 1864;  disch. 

June  19,  1865. 
Cogger,  Thos.  E.,  private,  enl.  Not.  13, 1863,  3 yrs.,  Co.  A,  4th  Cav.; 

must,  out  Nov.  14,  18G.'i. 
Connor,  John,  private,  enl.  Nov.  28,  1861, 3  yrs.,   Co.  A,  4ih  Cav. ; 

pris.  Oct.  24, 1864;  disch.  July  10. 1805. 
Chase,  Lauren   M.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  30,    1863,  3  yrs.,    Co.  A, 

4th  Cav.; must,  out  Nov.  14,  1863. 
Clough,  Wm.   H.,  q.m. -sergt.,  enl.  Jan.  5,   1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  4th 

Cav. ;  must,  out  Nov.  14,  1865. 
CarleloD,  Fred.  0.,  private,  enl.  Dec.  29,  1863,  3  yrs.,   Co.  D,  4th 

Cav. ;  vet. :  must,  out  .\ov.  14,  1865. 
Colby,  Enoch    W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  II,    1862,  3   yrs.,  Co.  K,  32d 

Kegt. ;  disch.  Dec.  21,  1862,  disability. 
Clarendon,  ICdward  H.,  private,  enl.  May  9,  1864,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  2Cth 

Regt. ;  died  of  wds.  Oct.  17,  1861,  at  Winchester,  Va. 
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Coffee,  John,  private,  eol.  Sept.  17,  1864, 1  yr.,  Co.  C,  17th  Regt.j 

must,  out  June  30, 1805. 
Crocker, Cyrua,  B.  W.,   private,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1864,  1  yr.,  Co.  C, 

nth  Regt. ;  diaeh.  June  TO,  1865. 
Cloujih,  Jolin  W.,  1  yr.,  lllh  Itegt. 
Chaquitte,  Paul,  private,  enl.  Sept.  9,  1864, 1  yr.  Co.  C,17th  Regt. ; 

must,  out  June  30,  1805. 
Cfthill,  Jaa.,  private,  enl.  March   2, 18M,  3  yrs.,   Co.  G,  69th   Kegt.; 

tran^.  to  Co.  G,  69th   Regt.  June  1,   1866;   moat,  out  July  30, 

1865. 
Cha-'o,  Geo.  S.,  enl.  July  23, 18G4, 100  days.  Co.  I,  60th  Regt.;  must. 

out  Nov.  30,  ISM. 
Chaje,  Jo9.,  enl.  July  23, 1804,  lOO  days,  Co.  I,  60th  Kegt.;  com.- 

serpt.  Aug.  r>,  1864;  must,  out  Nov.  30, 1864. 
Colby,  Stephen  \V.,  enl.  .luly  23, 1864,  100  days,  Co.  1,  60lh  Regt. ; 

mu.st.  out  Xuv.  30,  lsi,4. 
Crane,  Fredk.  A.,  private,  enl.  July  23,  1804,  100  days,  Co.  I,  60th 

Kegt. ;  must,  out  Nov.  30,  1864. 
Cobb,  Geo.  H.,  must,  in  Oct.  13, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  H,  50th  Regt. ; 

must,  out  Aug.  24, 1803. 
Cannody,  Michael,  must,  in  Aug.  3, 1864,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  28th  Regt. ; 

must,  out  June  30,  1865. 
CDow,  Charles  W.,  must,  in  Dec.  9,  1863,  3  yis.,  Co.   I,  Ist  H.  A. ; 

trans,  to  V.  K.  C.  l>e''.  I,  1804. 
Colby,  Geo.  .M.,  enl.  Jan.  2, 1865, 1  yr.,  Co.  C, Ist  Batt'n,  Front.  Cav.; 

must,  out  June  30,  1865. 
Crouen,  Cornelius,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1864;  V.  R.  C;  no  record  of  must. 

out. 
Calef,  Josiah  K.,  enl.  Nov.  14, 1864, 1  yr.,  nth  Unattached  Co.  Inf. ; 

must,  out  Juno  30,  1865. 
Call,  Thos.S.,  enl.  Nov.  14, 1864,  1  yr.,  17th  Unatiached  Co.  Inf. ; 

must,  out  June  30,1866. 
Carlton,  Jas.  W.,  enl.  Nov.  14, 186-1, 1  yr.,  ITth  Unattached  Co.  Inf.; 

must,  out  June  3",  1S65. 
Davidson,  Willard  O,   pnvaie,  enl.  June  13,1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  H. 

11th  Kegt. ;  died  at  Mt.  Pleasant  Hospital  July  27, 186;!. 
Davis,  A.  M.,  private,  enl.  June  26,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.    E,  12th  Regt. ; 

di.sch.  f.>r  disability  as  Daniel  M.,  Oct.  20, 1862,   (Djniel  M.  in 

adjutiwii-g.-neral's  report). 
Downing,  John,  private,  enl.  June  26,1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  12th  Regt.; 

must,  out  July  8,  1864. 
Davis,  Franklin,  private,  must,  in  June  26, 18iil,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  12th 

Kegt.  ;  twice  wd.,  at  .Votiotam  ;  murft.  out  July  8,  1864. 
Drew,  Arthur  L.,  com.-BiTgt.,  enl.  July  .%  1861,3  yrs.,  14th  Regt., 

iion-coiu.  stalUnfterward    1st  II.  A.) ;  com.   2d   lieut.  Feb.  16, 

1862;  dismissed  Nov.  I'.l,  1863. 
Demeritt,  John   W..  enl.  .Iu!y  .'>,  1861,3  yra.,  Co.    F,  14th   Regt.; 

(aflerwanl  Co.  F,  l^t  H.  A.) ;  must,  out  July  8,  1864. 
Dearborn,  Jas.  St.,  Co.  K,  14th  Regt.;  (no  record  iu  adjutant-gen- 

eral's  office). 
Diinuels,  Moses  P.,  private,  enl.    Fob.  24,  1862,  3yr8.,  Co.  M,  14th 

Kegt.  (afterward  Ist  H.  A.) ;  must,  out  to  re-enl.  Feb.  24,  1864  ; 

re-enl.   Feb.  25,   1.865,  Co.  M,   Ist  H.  A.;  must,  out  Aug.  16, 

lS6.i. 

DImuels,  (■ha«.  II.,  private,  enl.  Feb.  24, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  M  Hth 
Kegt.  (afterward  Co.  M,  Ist  H.  A.) ;  disch.  Feb.  10,  1863;  disa- 
bility. 

Downing,  Jas.,  private,  enl.  .March  6, 1802,  3  yra.,  Co.  H,  11th  Kegt. 
(afterward  Co.  M,  1st  11.  A.);  must,  out  Mch.  9,  1864,  to  re-enl.; 
re-enl.  March  10,  1804,  as  sergt.,  Co.  M,  1st  H.  A. ;  disch.  for 
pro.  in  U.  S.  troops  as  2d  lieut.  Aug.  7,  1865. 

Dewhirst,  llorsfall  ,  musician,  must,  in  Aug.,  1861,  3  yrs.,  17th 
K"gt.;  must,  out  Aug.  3U,  1802,  order  of  WarDept;  re-enl. 
Ang.  4, 1803,  Co.  C,  2d  H.  A.;  died  Oct.  31,  1864,  Newborn, 
N.  C,  iu  Co.  F. 

Dwiunel.s,  Philip,  private,  enl.  July  12,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  P,  17th 
Kegt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  .3, 18B4. 

Dwinnel  s,  Wm.,  enl.  July  12, 1861,  3  yr».,Co.  D,17th  Regt.  ;  must, 
out  Aug.  3, 1804. 

Dougherty,  George,  enl.  July  10,  1801, 3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Regt.; 
disch.  Sept.  6, 1861,  disability. 

Diiwning  Daniel,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,17th  Regt.  (no  record  at  adjutant- 
general's  otHce). 

D.>arborn,  Jolm  S..  private,  enl.  April  20, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  I7th 
Kegt.;  wd.  in  North  ('arolina  Doc,  1802  (Foster's  Expedition) ; 
must,  out  Aug.  3, 1864. 


Day,  Luther,  captain,  enl.  July  22,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt.  ; 

com.  .Vug.  21,  major  DiC.  29, 186:1 ;  must,  out  Aug.  3.  \SCA. 
Derby,  Geo.  W.,  musician,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt. ;    disch.  Oct.  5, 

1802,  disability. 
Dresser,  Alonzo,  private,  enl.   April  26,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt. ;  disch.  Sept.  11, 1803,  disability. 
Dearborn,  Uazen  S.,  private,  enl.  April  26, 1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Kegt. ;  must,  out  .\ug.  3, 1854. 
Doe.Chas.  A.,  enl.  April  20, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt. ;  must. 

out  Aug.  3,  1864. 
Davis,  Chas.  A.,  enl.  Sept.  28, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th   Regt. ;  wd. 

in  North  Carolina,  Deo.  1862  (Foster's  Expedition). 
Davis,  Chas.  II.,  enl.   Sept.  28,  1861,3  yrs.,   Co.   F,  17th  Regt.; 

must,  out  Jan.  1, 1864;  re-enl.  Jan.  11,  1804,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt. ; 

must,  out  in  Co.  A,  July  11, 1805. 
Dawson,  Frank,  private,  enl.  Sept.  0. 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt.; 

trans,  to  Ist  U.  S.  Cav.  Oct.  31,  1802,  as  sergt. 
Dwinnels,  Daniel    private,   enl.  Sept.  7,  1861,  3  yr.'.,  Co.   H,  22d 

Regt. ;  disch.  July  8,  186i,  disability. 
Downing,  William,  private,  enl.  Sept.  14,  1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Regl. ,  died  July  2, 1804,  at  Beverly  Ford,  Va. 
Dickey,  Isaac  L.,  private,  enl.   Feb.  10,   1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.    D,  19th 

Regt. ;  disch.  March  6,  lsrk3,  disability. 
Davidson,  Edward  F.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  20, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H.  22d 

Regt. ;  drwd.  near  .\niboy,  N.  J.,  Oct.  10,  1861,  in  service. 
Dempsey,  Wm.  J.,  private,  must,  la  Oct.  6, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  22d 

Regt. 
Dodge,  William  H.,  private,    enl.  Nov. 8,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  24th 

Kegt.;  must,  out  Jan.  1, 1804;    re-enl.  Jan.  2,  1864,  Co.  D,  24th 

Inf  ;  died  Oct.  23,  1861,  at  De  Camp  Hospital,  New  York. 
Downey,  Daniel,  enl.  Sept.  23, 18C1.  3  yrs.,  Co.  C,  28th  Regt. ;  wd. 

in   Wilderness  May  6,   1864;    must,  out  as  ab.sent  Dec.  19, 

1864. 
Donnelly,    John,    private,  enl.  Oct.   20,  1801,  3   yrs  ,  Co.    H,  281h 

Kegt. ;  wd.  May  12, 1804,  at  Spottsylvania ;    must,  out  Dec.  19, 

186J,  exp.  of  term. 
Donnelly,  Peter,  private,  enl.  Sept.  23, 1861,  3  yr,s.,  Co.  H,  28th 

Regt. ;  killed  at  Aulietam,  Sept.  17,  1862. 
Davia,  Moses,  private,  enl.   Oct.  12, 1861,  3  yrs,  Co.  G,  30th  Regt ; 

disch.  April  2, 1862,  disabdity. 
Durant,  John,  private,  enl.  Nov.  20, 1861, 3 yrs.,  Co. 0,30th  Regt.; 

disch.  Dec.  0,  1S64;  re-enl.   March  :u,  1805,  In  31st   Kegt.,  un- 

asaigned  ;    must,  out  May  0,  1865,  by  order  of  War  Depart- 
ment. 
Donovan,  Thos.  II.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  22.1801,3  yrs.,  Co.  0,30th 

Regt. ;  re-enl.  Jan.  1,  1864;  died  as  corporal  July  1,  1805,  Flor- 
ence, S.  C. 
Darling,  Leonard  N.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  6,  1802,3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th 

Kegt. ;  disch.,  disability,  in  Co.  F,  July  10, 186). 
Dwinnels,  Geo.   H.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.   M,  14lh 

Kegt. ;  disch.  Oct.  •;«,  186.i,  disability. 
Daley,  Wm.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  7, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th   Regt; 

must.  out.  Aug.  3,  1804. 
Duyer,  Jaa.  M..  private,  must.  In  Aug.  4,  1862,  3  yrs.,   Co.  D,  ITth 

Regt. ;  disch.  Oct.  27, 1802,  disability. 
Dynian,  Patrick,  private,  must,  in  Aug.  7, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  3,  1804. 
Davis,  Daniel  G.,   private,  enl.  Aug.  6,  1862,3  yrs.,    Co.  G.  .'Wth 

Regt. ,  disch.  Feb.  7, 186.3,  disability. 
Dean,  James  F.  G.,  sergeant,  enl.   Aug.  5, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.   G,  35th 

Regt.;  disch.  Nov.  7,  1802,  disability. 
Dresser,  Augustus  W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  1,  1862, 3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  36th 

Regt.;  died;  no  dale. 
Dresser,  Wm.  M.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  6,  1802,3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Keg'.  ;  wd.  at  Antietam ;  disch.,  disability. 
Dresser.  Albert  L.,  private,  enl.   Aug  4,1862,3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  36th 

Regt.;  disch.  June  18, 188.5,  disability. 
Drew,  Herbert  M.,  private,  enl.   Aug.  fi,  1862,3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Regt. ;  killed  .it  Antietam  Sept.  17,  1862.  shot  entirely  tlirough 

both  brensta  and  lunga,  dying  in-itantly  ;  body  recovered  and 

burie.l  from  Town  Hall,  Haverhill,  .Sunday,  Oct.  12,  1802 ;  Tea- 

tamont  in  his  pocket  stained  with  bis  blood. 
Drew,  Daniel  F.  ,M.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  6,  1862,  :i  yrs.,  Co.  G,  36lh 

Regt. ;  disch.  Oct.  28,  1803,  (^sability. 
Drew,  Chas.  A.,  private,  enl.  Ang.  6,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th' Regt.; 

disch.  Jan.  24,  1803,  disability. 
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Dunn,  Charles  M.,  sergeant,  en'.  Aug.  7,    18f)2, :)  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Regt. ;  tran.x.  to  aith  .M.  V.  a.<  sergeant ;  must,  out  as  sergeant 

in  Co.  G,  .luly  L".i,  ISikI. 
I'ay,  Horace,  3  yrs..  .Maine  Regt. 
Itearborn,  Geo.,  .3  yrs.,  4tli  N.  H.  Hegt. 
liressor,  Chas.  I.,  3  yrs.,  Co.  C,  :;d  N.  H.  Kegt. 
iJresser,  John,  3  yrs.,  Co.  C,  2d  N.  H.  Kegt. 
Podge,  .lohn  N.,  3  yrs.,  Maine  Cav. 
Davis,  Stephen  H.,  3  yrs.,  IMiiino  Regt. 
Dodge,  Chii-s.  W.,  3  yrs.,  Co.  1,  lith    Hegt.  (no  record  at  adjutant- 

gcueral's  office). 
Duncan,  Snnuiel  W.,  captain,  enl.  April   28,  JSG2,  9  months,  Co.  F, 

60th  KcKt. ;  comd  Aug.  2,s.  l.MV.; ;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1863. 
Davis  Chas,  A.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  21,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  F,  SOth 

Regt- 
Davis.  Geo.  S.,  private,  enl.  Sept.   14,  18fi2,  9  months,  Co.  F,  50th 

Kegt. ;  died  at  \'  .ton  K  juge.  La.,  May  29, 18ij3. 
De  Rochment,  Daniel  P.,  private,  enl.  9  months,  Co.  F,  50th  Regt.; 

must,  out  a.s  corporal  .Vug.  24, 18(13. 
Davis,  Eliphalet,  private,  enl.   Aug.  21, 18(')2,  0  months,  Co.  F,  50th 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  ISM. 
Davis,  John,  private,  enl.  Aug.  Is,  1802, 9  months,  Co.  P,  .50th  Regt.; 

must,  out  as  corporal  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Daley,  Bartlott  K.,  private, enl.  Aug.  18,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  G,  50th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  23,  1863. 
Daley,  Alfred  H..  private,  enl.  Sept.  17, 1802,  9  months,  Co.  G,  60th 

Kegt. ;  must  out  Aug,  2:1, 1803. 
Davis,  George  M.,  enl.  Oct.  4,  1802,  9  months,  Co.   F,  50th  Regt. ; 

must,  out  Aug.  24, 1803;  re-enl.  Jan.  2",  1864,  Co.  E,  4th  Cav.; 

must,  out  Xov.  14,  1805. 
Davis,  Chas.  A.,  must,  in  Sept.  19, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  30th  Regt. ; 

absent  since  July  I.i,  1804. 
Dias,  Robert,  must,  in   March  31,1805,3  yrs.,  31st  Regt,   unas- 

signed  recruit;  must,  out  May  0,  '1805,  by  order  of  War  De- 

pirtment. 
Dias,  John,   private,  enl.   Dec.  16,  1803,   3  yrs.,  Co.  M,  2d  H.  A. ; 

must,  out  Sept.  3, 18(;5. 
Davis,  Richard  H.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1864, 1  yr.,  Co.  M,  2d  H. 

A. ;  trans,  to  17th  Regt. ;  must,  out  in  Co.  E,  June  30, 1805. 
Daley,  I'aniel.  private,  enl.  Sept.  7.  18i4,  1  yr.,  Co.  M,  2d  H.  A. ; 

trans,  to  17th  Regt. ;  must,  out  in  Co.  F,  June  30, 1805. 
Daley,  Bartleti  F.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  17. 1864, 1  yr.,  Co.  F,  2d  H.  A.; 

must,  out  .lune  26, 1805. 
Damon,  Jairus  L.,  private,  enl.  Dec.  14. 18r.3, 3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  2d  H.  A.; 

disch.  June  10,  1805. 
Dowe,  Frank  A.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  23,  1804, 1  yr,,Co.  M,4thH.  A. ; 

must,  out  June  17, 1805. 
Doyle,  Michael,  private,  enl.   Dec.  .11,1864,  1  yr.,  Co.  L,  3d  Cav. ; 

must,  out  in  Co.  K,  Sept.  28  1865. 
Dnnforth,  Otis,  private,  enl.  Dec.  8,  1863,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  4th  Cav. ; 

disch.  July  28,  1864,  .Usability. 
Derwin,  Thos.,  private,  enl.  June  23,   1864,  3  yrs.,  4th  Cav. ;  nnas- 

signed;  disch.  July  IP,  1864,  disability  (rejected  recruit). 
Dougla.s,  Wm.,  private,  enl.  July  2.),  1803,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  16th  Regt.; 

trans,  to  navy  April  23,  1804. 
Dolan,  Barney,  private,  must,  in  Nov.  20, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  30th 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  to  re-enl.  Jan.  1,1864;    re-enl.  Jan.  2;  wd. 

Oct.  19,  1802  ;  must,  out  July  6,  1.S60,  absent. 
Dudley,  Albert  II.,  must,  in  July  1,  180.5,  3  yrs.,  Co.   F,  1st  H.  A. ; 

prisoner  of  war  June  22, 1864 ;   must,  out  July  8,  1804. 
Downes,  Chas.  H.,  private,  enl.  July  23, 1804,   loo  days,  Co.  I,  00th 

Regt;  mast  out  Nov.  30, 1804. 
Dodge,  Chas.  B.,  must,  in   Aug.  9,  18C2,  3  yrs.,   Co.  A.  13th  Regt; 

must,  out  Aug.  1, 1804. 
Davis,  Albert  A.,  must  in  Jan.  27, 1864,  3  yrs.,  Co.   E,  «h  Cav. ; 

must,  out  Nov.  14,  1805. 
Davis, -Vlvin  A.,  Ist  sergeant,  enl.  Jan.  27,  1864,3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  4tb 

Cav. ;  mast,  out  Nov.  14, 1865. 
Donnelly,  Peter,  enl.  Jan.  2, 1805,  1  yr,  Co.  C,  1st  Batt'n  Front 

Cav. ;  must  out  June  30,  1865. 
Donnelly,  Patrick,  enl.  Jan.  2, 1805, 1  yr.,  Co.  C,  1st  Batfn  Front 

Cav.  ;  roust,  out  June  20,  1865. 
Dale,  Herbert  A.,  enl.  Not.  14, 1804, 1  yr.,  I7th  Unattached  Co.  Inf.; 

must  out  June  30, 1865. 
Dalton,  Pierce,  enl.  Nov.  14,  isdi,  1  yr.,  17th  Unattached  Co.  Inf. ; 

must,  oat  June  'M,  1865. 
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Darwin,  Thos.,  must  In  .Tan.  14, 1864,  3  yrs.,  Co.  C,  69th  Regt 
Davis,  Arthur  T.,  enl,  Nov.  11,  1804, 1  yr.,  17th  Unattached  Co.  Inf.; 

must,  out  June  .30,  18ii.'i. 
Dearborn,  Geo.  W.,  enl.    Nov.  14,  l»i!l,   i  yr.,  mh  Unattached  Co. 

Inf.:  must,  out  June  :tO,  1SG5. 
Durgin,  James  N.,  enl.  Nov.  11,  18i'.l,  1  yr.  ,  17th   Unattached  Co. 

Inf.;  must,  out  June  30, 1805. 
Emerson,  Joseph  R.,  corporal,  enl.  June  i:i,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H, 

nth  Regt.;    disch.    Oct  18,  lsu;i,   disability;    ra-onl.    Jan.  5, 

181.4;    trans,  to   36th    Co.,   2d    Halt.  \'.  K.  c. ;    disch.  Sept  4, 

iso.'i. 
Evans,  Horace  R.,  private,  enl.  .lune  20,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  12th 

Kegt.;  died  of  wds.  received  June  25,  1864  (as  sergeant). 
Ellsworth,  Daniel  W.,  private,  enl.  June  26, 1861,  3yr8.,  Co.  E,  12th 

Regt;  wd.  at  Anlietain;  must  out. luly  8,  1864. 
Elliot',  Samuel  H.,  private,  enl.  June.  20,    1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  1, 12th 

Regt. :  must,  out  Feb.  10, 18o;j,  as  absent,  sick,  since  Aug.  30, 

1.S02;  re-enl.  June  6, 1.S03,  as   private  Co.   D,  1st  Batt'n  H.  A.  ; 

must,  out  Sept.  12,  1805. 
Ethier,  Joseph,    enl.    July    5,   1801,  3   yrs,,   Co.    E,    14th    Regt. 

(afterward  Co.  E,  1st  H.  A.);  must  out  Nov.  25, 1803;  re-enl. 

Nov.  2.5,  1803,  Co.  E,  1  H.  A.;'  must,  out  July  31,  1805. 
Emery,  Aaron,  private,    enl.    Feb.    21,  1802,  3   yrs.,  Co.  M,  14th 

Regt.  (afterward  Co.    M,    1st  H.  A.)  ;    previously  enlisted  in 

Co.  G,  30th  Regt.;    not  must.;    disch.  for    disability  Nov.  0, 

1802. 
Elliott,  Wm.,    private,    enl.  July    10,    1861,    3   yrs.,   Co.  E,  17th 

Regt.;  disch.  Oct.  21,  1863,  disability,  as  corporal. 
Ellis,  Thos.,  private,  enl.  July  10,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Regt.; 

must    out   Jan.    5,  1804;    re-enl.    Jan.    5,    1804,    Co.  E,  17th 

Regt.;  must,  out  in  Co.  A,  July  17,  1805. 
Emerson,  Edward,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt. 
Evans,  .John  W.,  private,  enl.    Sept.    7,  1801,  3    yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Regt;  disch.  Dec.  22,  1802,  disability. 
England,  Charles  H.,  private,  enl.  Sept.    14,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H, 

22d  Regt.  ;  must,  out  Oct  17,  1864. 
Emersou,  Isaiah  F.,  enl.  Feb.  18,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt.; 

disch.  July  18,  1862,  disability. 
Eaton,    Geo.,    wagoner,    enl.    July    10,  l«oi,    3    yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th 

Regt. 
Evan.s,  Robert,  enl.  Aug.  26,  1801,  3  yrs.,  sharpshooters,  Ist  Co.; 

disch.,  disability. 
Edwards,  Nathaniel  M..  private,  3  yrs.,  Sewell's  Engineer  Corps, 

New  York  ;  pro.    to  2d  and  Ist  lieut.  (was  in  3  months'  ser- 
vice.) 
Ellis,  John  M.,    corporal,  enl.  Aug.   5,  1801,  3  yrs.,    Co.  G,  36th 

Regt;    pro.  to    2d    lieut.  from    1st  sergt.  Sept.  8,  1804;  1st 

lieut  Nov.  29,  1804;  trans,  to  29th  Regt.;  must  out  July  29, 

1805. 
Ellis,  George  W.,    private,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1802,  3  yrs^'Co.  G,   35th 

Regt;  killed  at  Antietam  Sept.  17,  1862. 
Emerson,  Wm.  H.,  priv-ite,  enl.  .4iig.  4,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G.  35th 

Regt;  disch.  March  25,  1863,  disability. 
Ellsworth,  John  N.,  Jr.,  3  yrs.,  Co.  K,  3d  Vt  Begt. 
Elder,  Albert  3  yrs. 
Ellsworth,  Josiah  A..  3  yrs.,  28th  Regt. 
Ell-worth,  Chas.  S.,  3  yrs.,  18th  Regt. 
Eaton,  Chas.  J.,  14th  Kegt. 
Emery,  Samuel  C,  private,  enl.  Aug.  18,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  F, 

6olh   Kegt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Emerson,  Albert,  private,  enl.    Aug.  25,  18<;2,    0    months,  Co.  F, 
50th  liegt;  mu»t.  out    Aug.    24,  1863;    re-enl.    Aug.  20,  1864, 

1  yr.  in  Co.  M,  4th  H.  A. ;  must  out  June  17,  1865. 
Eaton,  Eugene  G.,    private,  enl.  Aug.  18,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  F, 

50th  Regt;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  186:!. 
Eaton,  Albert  C,  private,  enl.    Aug.   18,    1802,  9  months,  Co.  F, 

60th  Regt;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Edwards,  Geo.  W.,  private,  enl.  March  8,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  G, 
60th  Regt;  com'd  captain  July  19,  1862;  must  out  Aug.  23, 

1803. 
Eaton,  Daniel  W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  10,    1802,  9  months,  Co.  G, 

60th  Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Emerson,  Geo.  R.,  private,  enl.  Sept  17,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  G, 

50th  Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Ellis,  Sebastian,  private,  enl.  Sept.  2,  18i;2,  9  months,  Co.  G,  60lh 
Regt.;  disch.  Dec.  14,  1862;  minority. 
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Eaton,  Wm.  H.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  25,   1804,  1  yr.,  Co.  M,  4th  H. 

A.;    mUHt.  out  June  17,  1H6,'». 
Earle,  Joseph  M.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  22,  18114,    I    yr.,    Co.  M,  4th 

H.  A.;  must,  out  June  17,  18Cr,. 
Katon,  Willis  G.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  22,  1804,  3  yrs.,  7th  batt'y; 

disch.  July  12,  18(15,  G.  O. 
Ever.ion,  Geo.  E.,  corporal.  mu.st.    in  March    4,  1804,  3   yrs.,  Co. 

G,  69th  Regt.;  killed  in  action  June  17,  lsti4. 
Eddy,  George  C,  private,  enl.  Nov.    27,  180.),   3    yrs.,  Co.  E,  Ist 

H.  A.;  died  Oct.  18,  l»i;4,  at  Millan,  Ga. 
Emery,  Ivory,  private,  enl.  Nov.  2S,  I8n3,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  Ist  II.  A.; 

di"d  in  Andersonville  PrLson,  Aug.  7,  1804. 
Eaton,  John  G.,  private,  enl.  July  23,  1864,    100  days,  Co.  I,  ootli 

Kegt. ;  must,  out  Nov.  30,  1804. 
Evans,  Chas.  R.,  private,  enl.  July  23,  1804,  100  days,  Co.  I,  Ooth 

Regl.;  must.  out.  Nov.  30,  1804. 
Eddy,  George  B.,  must,  in  Oct.  13,    18G2,   9  months,  Co.  H,  oOth 

Rogt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Eaton,  Minot  H.,  must,  in  May  25,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  2d  Regt.; 
must,   out  and   re  enl.    Deo.  30,   18C3j    must,  out  July  14, 
1805. 
Fuller,  Charles  G.,  private,  enl.  May  23,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  Ist 
Regt. ;  wd.  .several  times  and  taken  pris.  at  Bull  Run  Juiy^ 
1801,  at  Culpepper  Uosp.,  1  month,  and  then  in  Libby  Prison  ; 
paroled  in  1802  and  returned  home;  di.sch.  Nov.  5, 1802. 
Foster,  Phineas,  private,  enl.  June  20,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  12th 

Regt.;  must,  out  July  8,  1804. 
Frost,  George  B.,  private,  enl.  June  20,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  12th 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  April  'li,  1.S04  ;  trans,  lo  5th  U.  S.  Cav. 
Folsom,  Daniel  W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  5, 18oi,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  14th 

Regt.  (afterwards  Co.  F,  1st  H.  A.) ;  must,  out  July  8,  1804. 
Fletcher,  John  H.,  private,  enl.  July  5.1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  V,  14th 
Regt.  (afterwards  Co.  1',  1st  H.  A.) .  re-enl.  Dec.  6, 1803,  Co.  F, 
1st  H.  A. ;  died  Nov.  25,  1804,  U.  S.  Gen.  Hosp. 
Fernald,  Nehemiah  C,  private,  enl.  March  0, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  M, 

14th  Regt.  (afterwards  Ist  H.  A) ;  must,  out  Aug.  25,  1806. 
Flanders,  Francis  C,  private,  enl.  March  7,  1802, 3  yrs.,  Co.  M,  14th 
Regt.  (afterwards  Co.  M,  Ist  II.  A.);  disch.  from  Co.  M,  1st  H. 
A.  Dec.  7,  1802,  di-ahility  ;  enl.  in  Co.  D.  17th  Regt.  July  12, 
1801 ;  disch.  Sept.  7,  1801 ;  re-mi.  June  7, 1864,  V.  E.G. ;  disch. 
May  22,  18i«,  disability. 
Flaherty,  Kdmoiul,  wagoner,  enl.  .Inly  2t;,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th 

Regt.  ;  disch.  .\pril  3,  1803,  disability,  as  private.  , 
Fleming,  Murtz,  private,  enl.  April  20,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th 
Regl. ;  pris.  of  war  in  Co.  H  ;  must,  out  Jan.  1, 1804 ;  re-enl. 
Jan.  2,  1804,  Co.  E,  I7th  Regt. ;  died  April  1,  1804,  in  Rebel 
Prison. 
Folsnm,  Charles  E.,  private,  enl.  April  2i;,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  as  i-ergi.  Aug.  3,  ls04. 
Frost,  Julius  B.,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17tli   Kegt.;  no  record  at  office  of 

adjutant  general. 
Furber,  Johu  G.,  private,  enl.  April  26,  1861.  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  I7th 

Kegt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  3,  1804. 
Fletcher,  Francis,  private,  enl.  April  2i;,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt. ;  disch.  July  12,  1802,  disability. 
Fowler,  .Samuel  W.,  corp.,  enl.  ^sept.  0,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  II,  22d 

Kegt. ;  disch.  Dec.  22,  ls02,  disability. 
Fogg,  (ieorge  F.,  Corp., enl.  Sept.  o,  1801,  ;i  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt.; 
dl.sch.  -Nov.  23, 1802,  disability  ;  re-enl.  Co  D,  1st  Cav.  Jan.  25. 
1804,  3  yrs.  ;  must,  out  June  20,  180,'>. 
Frankle,  Jones,  must,  in  Aug.  1,  1801,  as  major  for  3  yrs.  in  17th 
Regt.  (oapt.  1st  H.  A.  July  5,  1801;  disch.  July  24,  lsi;i) ;  pro. 
col.  2d  II.  A.  May,  180:! ;  must,  out  Sept.  3, 1805,  brevet  briga- 
dier-general. 
Farnsw.irtli,  Sylvester  P.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  0,1801,3  yr«.,  Co.  II, 
22d  Regt. ;  trans,  lo  3d  Hatt.  June  2,  1863 ;  must,  out  Sept.  10, 
1804. 
Frye,  Win.  L.,  private,  enl.  .Sept.  6, 1801,  3  yrs.  Co.  H,  22d  Regt. ; 

killt'd  in  ai'tion  .lune  27,  1802,  Gaines'  .Mill,  Va. 
Fitts,  Henry  T.,  private,  enl.  Sept.,  IKiil,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Begt. 

must,  out  Sept.  18,  I8IVI. 
Foster,  Israel,  private,  enl.  Sept.  U,  Isol,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt. ; 

disch.  Oct.  1,  1802,  disability. 
Falrbauk,  Henry  A.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  4, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  K,  iOtb 
Regt. ;  taken  pris.  at  Rail's  Bluff;  must,  out  Dec.  2o,I8G3;  re- 
eul.  Dec.  2ii,  1803;  must,  out  July  20,  Isa5,  absent. 


FiBeld,  Lorenzo,  enl.  Sept.  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt.;  died 

June  11,  1802,  Gaines'  Mill,  Va, 
Fountain,  Archer  N.,  private,  enl.  Jan.  30, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  19th 

Kegt. ;  died  of  wds.  Aug.  7,  1802,  at  Yorktown,  Va. 
Fellows,  Horatio,  private,  must,  in  July  20,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  C,  lath 
Regl. ;  must,  out  Jan.  20, 1804  ;  re-enl.  Jan.  20, 1804  ;  Co.  C,  19th 
Regt. ;  kilted  \n  action  .June  0,  1804,  at  Cold  Harbor,  Va. 
Flynn,  John,  private,  enl.  .Vug.  24,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  20th  Regt.  ; 
taken  pris.  at  Hall's  lilulf;  must,  out  Feb.  17,  1804;  re-enl. 
Feb.  18,  1804,  Co.  II,  2»th  Kegt. ;  must,  out  July  16, 1805. 
Foster,  Charles  A.,  private,  must,  in  .\ug.  30, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H, 

20th  Regt. ;  taken  pris.  at  Kail's  Blulf ;  killed  June  1,  1802. 
Fitts,  Stephen  W.,  private,  enl.  Oct.  8,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Kegt. ;  disch.  March  1,  isi;.!,  disability. 
Frink,  Kuberl,  private,  eul.  Sept.  22,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt. ; 
must,  out  Feb.  1,  1804 ;  re-enl.  Feb.  2, 1804,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt. ; 
drowned  .April  2,  1804,  at  Havre  de  Grace.  Md. 
Frink,  George,  private,  enl.  Sept.  22, 1801,  3  yrs., Co.  H,  22d  Regt. ; 

died  June  0,  1803.  at  Potomac  Creek,  Va. 
Floyd,  Benjamin,  private,  enl.  Oct.  8,  ISol,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt. ; 

killed  at  James  Mills  June  27, 1802. 
Fletcher,  Andrew  J.,  enl.  Sept.  13, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Begt. ; 

disch.  Sept.  b,  1802,  disability. 
Frothingham,  George  F.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  13, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H, 

22d  Regt. ;  disch.  Nov.  22,  1802,  disability. 
Frothinghum,  Charles  H.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H, 
22d  Regt.;  disch.  and  re-enl.  Feb.  1, 1804,  in  same  Co.;  trans. 
Oct.  '20,  1801,  to  Co.  M.  .■t2d  Regt. ;  must,  out  June  23.  1865. 
Ford,  Dennis,  private,  enl.  I'ec.  17,  Isoi.  3  yrs.,  Co.  II,  2Sth  Kegt. ; 
must,  out  Dec.  13,  18i4;  re-enl.  Feb.  28,  1805,  to  14th  Batt,,  3 
yrs. ;  must,  out  .June  15, 1805. 
Flaingham.  Wm.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  a5,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  30th 

Regt. ;  died  Oct.  9, 1802,  at  Carrollton,  La. 
Fountain,  Jonas,  must,  in  Jan.  27, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  :Ust  Begt.; 
must,  out  Feb.  15,  1804,  to  re-enl.;  re-enl.  Feb.  16, 1804,  Co.  1, 
3lst  Regt. ;  mu-t.  out  Sept.  9, 1805. 
Foss,  Henry  G.,  enl.  Sept.  10,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  1st  Cav. ;  taken 
pris.  while  on  picket  Jan.  20,  1863,  near  llartwood  Church, 
Va. ;  paroled  ;  disch.  May  1,  18ii3,  disability. 
Flandery,  Charles  H.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  16, 1861,  Co.  D,  1st  Cav.; 

must,  out  Got.  3,1864. 
Forbes,  .Augustus  S.,  private,  must,  in  May  7,  1862,  3  yrs.,  14th 

Regt.  (afterwards  Co.  B,  1st  H.  A.);  must,  out  July  8,  1864. 
Forbes,  Henry  S,  private,  enl.  Aug.  9,  1802,  3  yrs.,  14th  Regt. 
(afterwards  Co.  B,  1st  H.  .\.);  died  .\ndersonvilIe,  Ga.,  July  27, 
1804. 
Fowler,  John  F.,  must,  in  Aug.  12, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  C,  loth  Regt. ; 

must,  out  Aug.  '28,  18rrl. 
Ford,  Horace  K.,  private,  must,  in  .Vug.  11, 1862,  3  yrs ,  Co.  D,  17th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  3, 1804. 
Foller,  Patrick,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th  Regt.j 

disch.  Nov.  '2*i,  1862,  disabilily. 
Fernald,  Simeon  .M..  enl.  Aug.  4,  1802,3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  36th  Begt.; 

diseh.  Oct.  :io,  1802,  disability. 
Fitts,  Jacob  W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  5, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  ;)6th  Regt. 
pro.  sergt.,  1st  sergt.,  2d  lient.  Jan.  14,  1865 ;  must,  out  June  9, 
1805. 
Flanders,  Leonard  H.,  corp.,  enl.  Aug  1, 186*2,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Regt. ;  wd.  at  Antletam  ;  disch.  March  6, 186.1,  disability. 
Foot,  Ssmuel,  private,  onl.  Aug.  6, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  36th  Begt; 

disch.  Nov.  12, 1802.  disability. 
Foss,  Alfred  A.,  private,  must,  in  Aug.  7, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  S6th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  as  sergt.  June  9.  1865. 
Fuller,  James  A.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  6,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Regt.;  disch.  for  disability. 
Folsom,  Horatio,  3  yrs. 

Frothingham,  John  L.,  3  yrs,  Co.  G,  .3d  Md.  Regt. 
I'annim,  Barren,  must,  in  Nov.  2.".,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  3Uth  Regt. 

(but  see  Farnham  Barrett). 
Farr,  Amml,  3  yrs.,  .ith  N.  II.  Kegt. 
Follett,  3  yrs. 

Fuller,  John  S.,  Jr.,  3  yrs.,  N.  V.  Kegt. 
Flanders,  Charles  E.,  must.  In  .Inly  22,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  17th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Dec.  7,  1803,  to  re-enl. 
Felch,  Daniel  M.,  2d  lieut.,  enl.  March  lo,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Htli  Regt. 
(afterwards  Isl  H.  A.) ;  disch.  April  1, 1863,  disability. 
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Foss,  Win.,  private,  oul.  Sept.  4,  lSi;2,  9  months,  Co.  F,  60th  Regt. ; 

niu-^t.  out  Aug.  24,  18i>4. 
Fos.i,  Wm.  A.,  privftti>,  eiil.  Aug.  21,  1802,  0  months,  Co.  F,  60lh 

Kegt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 18r.4. 
Flanders,  Durton,  private,  eul.  Aug.  21,  isii2,  9  months,  Co.  F,  SOtli 

Regl. ;  must,  out  .\ug.  24, 18i>4. 
Flaoders,  Edward  1'.,  private,  enl.  .-Vug.  21, 18G2,  9  mouths,  Co.  F, 

50th  Kegt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1804. 
Fittspatrick,  John,  private,  eul.  Sept.  7,1802,  9  months,  Co.  F,  60th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  .\ug.  24, 1804. 
Fowler,  Gilbert  S.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  21, 1802,  9  months, Co.  F,60th 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1804. 
Fuller,  Wm.  B.,  enl.  Sept.  2, 1802,  9  months,  Co.  G,  fiOth  Regt. ; 

must,  out  .\ug.  24,  1804. 
Farnham,  Hiram  H.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  16,  18i;2,  9  months,  Co.  G, 

6<>th  Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1804;   re-enl.  June  10,  1804, 

V.  R.  C. 
Flanders,  Jesse,  private,  enl.  -Vug.  10, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  G,  .50th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  .\ug.  24. 1S03. 
French,  Moses  E.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  10, 1802,  9  months,  Co. G,  50th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  .\ug.  24,  lsi'.3. 
Farringtoo,  Moses  C,  private,  enl.  Aug.  10,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  G, 

50th  Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Flint,  George  W.,  priv.^te,  enl.  Nov.  27, 1803,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  2d  H.  A. ; 

died  Sept.  11,  1804,  at  .\ndersonville. 
Frye,  John  L.,  private,  enl.  Dec.  21, 18&i,  3  yrs..  Co.  C,  2d  H.  A. ; 

mast,  out  Sept.  3,  1805,  absent  sick. 
Floyd,  George  E.,  private,  enl.  Dec.  1, 1803,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  2d  H.  A. ; 

died  Jan.  25, 1804,  at  .\ndersonville. 
Fitts,  Walter  Gage,  private, enl.  July  6, 1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  E,l8tH.  A.; 

must,  out  to  re-enl. ;  re-enl.  Nov.  24, 1803 ;  disch.  Nov.  23, 1864, 

disability. 
Flanders,  Benjamin  G.,  private,  enl.  Dec.  9, 1803,  3  yrs.,  Co.  K,  2d 

H.  A. ;  must,  out  Sept.  3,  1805. 
Frye,  Henry  C,  private,  enl.  Dcc.  10, 1863,  3  yrs.,  Co.  O,  2d  H.  A.; 

must,  out  Sept.  3,  l.'^05. 
Fish,  Charles  H.,  Corp.,  enl.  Aug.  22, 1E64,  1  yr.,  Co.  M,  4th  H.  A. ; 

must,  out  June  17,  1865. 
French,  Aaron  H.,  private,  enl.  .\ug.  22,  1864,  1  yr.,  Co.  M,  4th  H. 

A.;  must,  out  June  17,  1805. 
Foster,  Edward  H.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  13, 1864,  1  yr.,  29th  Unat- 
tached H.  A.  ;  must,  out  Sept.  10,  1865. 
Fegan,  Wm.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1884,  1  yr.,  29th  Unattached  H. 

A. ;  must,  out  Sept.  It".,  1865. 
Fellows,  Rufus  J.,  private,  enl.  June  24, 1864,  3  yrs.,  Co.  L,  4th 

Cav. :  died  Nov.  26,  WA,  at  Varnia,  Va. 
Foye,  James  H.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  29,  1864,  1  yr.,  4th  Batt. ;  must. 

out  Oct.  14,  ISO'S. 
Farnham,  George  H,  enl.  Dec.  4, 1801,  3  yrs.,  23d  Regt.;  hospital 

steward  ;  died  April  5, 1862,  at  Koanoke  Island,  N.  C. 
Follausbee,  John  W.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  6, 1804,  1  yr.,  Co.  B,  llth 

Regt.;  must,  out  July  17,  180.5,  absent  sick. 
Fitts  Leroy  B.,  private,  enl.  July;2.3,  1864,  100  days,  Co.  I,  60th 

R»gl. ;  must,  out  Nov.  30,  1864. 
Fowler,  Edward  D.,  private,  eul.  July  23,  1804,  lOO  days,  Co.  I,  60th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Nov.  30, 1804. 
French,  Frank  P.,  private,  enl.  July  23, 1804, 100  days,  Co.  I,  60th 

Regt. ;  most,  out  Nov.  30,  18i'i4. 
Fielden,  Andrew  H.,  Corp.,  enl.  July  22, 1804, 100  days,  Co.  I,  60th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Nov.  3",  1864. 
Frye,  Albert  A.,  must,  in  July  22, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  I7th  Regt.; 

died  Dec.  28,  1801,  at  Baltimore. 
Fowler,  Edmund  B.,  must,  in  Dec.  30, 1864, 1  yr.,  Co.  B,  Ist  Batt'n 

Front.  Cav. ;  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
French,  Geo.  F.,  must,  in  Sept.  20,  1864,  V.  R.  C;  no  record  of 

must.  out. 
Flint,  Charles  H.,  must,  in  Nov.  14, 1804,  1  yr.,  17th  Unattached 

Co.  Inf.;  must,  out  June  30, 1863. 
Flint,  Ira  T.,  must,  in  Nov.  14,  1804,  1  yr.,  17lh  Unattached  Co. 

Inf. ;  mu-t.  out  June  30,  18t;5. 
Gilman,  Frank,  must,  in  June  21,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  10th  Regt. ; 

disch.  April  1. 1S6.3,  disability. 
Gale,  .Marcus,  enl.  June  13,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  llth    Regt.;  no 

record  after  enlistment.       ^ 
Grant,  John  S.,  private,  enl.  June  26, 1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  12th  Regt.; 
wd.  at  Antietam  ;  must,  out  as  sergt.  July  8, 1864. 


Greenleaf,  Wm.,  corp.,  must,  in  .lune  13,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  Q,  llth 

Kegt. ,  must,  out  Auir.  18,  1S02  ;  disability ;  re-enl.  July  1, 1864, 

V.  R.  C. ;  must,  out  Nov.  14,  1865,  order  of  war  dept. 
Gale,  Eben  1'.,  private,  enl.  Julys,  1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  14th  Regt. 

(aftenvards  Co.  E,  1st  H.  A.);  disch.  .May  7,  1862,  disability. 
Goodwin,  Timothy,  enl.  March  12, 1802,  3  yre.,  Co.  M,  nth  Regt. 

iafterwards  Ist  11.  A.) ;  disch.  March  13,  ISOo. 
Greeley,  Jameson,  private,  enl.  March  7,  1862,3  yrs.,  Co.  M,  14th 

Kegt.  (afterwards  Co.  .M,  1st  II.  A.) ;  must,  out  March  27, 186.1 . 

re-enl.  March  28, 1804,  Co.  SI,  1st  II.  A. ;  must,  out  Aug.  16, 1805. 
Goss,  Charles  P.,  private,  enl.  July  12,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I",  17ih 

Regt. :  must,  out  Aug.  3, 1804. 
Godfrey,  Peter,  Corp.,  enl.  July  10, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Regt. ; 

must,  out  July  11, 1805,  in  Co.  C;  exp.  of  service. 
Gartside.  .lames  H.,  private,  eul.  July  lo,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th 

Regt. ;  disch.  Aug.  20,  1862. 
Godfrey,  John,  private,  enl.  July  10, 1861, 3yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Regt. 
Godfrey,  Joseph,  private, enl.  July  10,1861,3  yrs., Co. E,  17th  Regt.; 

must,  out  and  re-enl.  in  Co.  E,  17th  Inf.  Dec.  23, 1863;  must. 

out  in  Co.  H  July  14,  1805. 
Goggin,  John,  private,  enl.  July  10, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Regl. 

must,  out  Aug.  3,  1864. 
Getchell,  Daniel  L.,  1st  sergt.,  enl.  Aug.  20, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  I7th 

Regt. ;  2d  lieut.  Dee.  24, 1862;  must,  out  Aug.  3, 1864. 
Gilman,  .Vdonlram  (2d),  Corp.,  enl.  .Vpril  26,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Jan.  4,  l.S(i4 ;  re  enl.  Jan.  6, 1804,  as  sergt.  Co. 

F,  17th  Iiif  ;  must,  out  July  11, 1805. 
Gardiner,  Albert  G.,  private,  enl.  April  20,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Kegt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  3, 1864. 
Gilman,  Wm.  E.,  private,  enl.  April  20,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt.;  sergt.;  disch.  Sept.  25, 1801,  disability  ;  re-enl.  Jan.  1, 

1804  ;  disch.  Co.  B  July  11,  1865. 
Gale,  Albert,  private,  enl.  April  20, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt. ; 

must,  out  and  re-enl.  in  Co.  P,  17th  Regt.  Feb.  29,  1804;  must. 

out  in  Co.  A  July  22, 1805,  absent  sick. 
Gilman,  .Tames  W.,  privaie,  must,  in  July  22,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F, 

17th  Regt. ;  must,  out  June  9,  1804,  order  of  war  dept. 
Gilman,  Kufus,  must,  in  July  22,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17lh  Regt.; 

must,  out  Aug.  3,  1864. 
Gilman,  Mark  L.,  private,  must,  in  July  22, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt. ;  diseh.  Sept.  2, 1862,  disability. 
Gardner,  David  W.,  private,  enl.  April  20, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt. ;  disch.  Sept.  25, 1801 ;  re-enl.  in  Co.  A,  4th  Cav.  Deo.  25, 

1803,  3  yrs ;  pro.  corp.  Nov.  1, 1866  ;  must,  out  Nov.  14,  1865. 
George,  John  S.,  private,  enl. Sept.  6, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt. ; 

in  hosp.  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Aug.  31,  1802;  disch.  Oct.  8,  1862, 

disability. 
Gray,  George  N.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  0, 1861,3  yrs., Co.  H, 22d  Regt.; 

trans,  to  V.  R.  C.  March  15, 1804. 
George,  Willard  K.,  must,  in  Jan.  25, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  19th  Regt. ; 

disch.  May  24, 1862,  disability. 
Greene,  Asa  W.,  private,  enl.  Jan.  30, 1862, 3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  19th  Regt. ; 

trans.  Sept.  26, 1863,  to  V.  R.  C. 
Greenleaf,  Albert  H.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  20,  ISOI,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  19th 

Kegt. ;  must,  out  Dec.  21, 1803;  re-enl.  Dee.  22, 1863,  in  Co.  A, 

17th  Inf ,  as  wagoner  ;  must,  out  June  3il,  1805. 
George,  Leonard  W.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  2",  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

K«-et. ;  disch.  May  21,  l.s02,  disability  ;  re-enl.  June  24, 1804,  \". 

R.  C. ;  must,  out  .May  1,  1865. 
Gale,  Nathan,  enl.  Sept.  20,  isoi,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt. ;  disch. 

.Sept.  3, 1802,  disability. 
Goodwin,  Wm.  P.,  private,  enl.  Oct.  1, 1801, 3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt. ; 
in  hosp.  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Aug.  3,  1802;  disch.  Nov.  26,1862, 
dis.ibility. 
Goulding,  I'atnck,  private  enl.  Sept.  23,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  28th 

Regt. ;  disch.  Jan.  4, 1802,  disability. 
Gilman,  Charles   P.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  20,  isiil,  3  yrs.,  Co.  L,  1st 

Cav. ;  trao.-.  to  (.'o.  L,  4th  Cav. 
Goldsmith,  Wm.  H.,  enl.  Aug.  4, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  14th  Regt. ; 

pris.  June  i2,  18r.4  ;  must,  out  July  8,  1804. 
Goldsmith;  Lucius  K.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1862,  3  yrs.,  14th  Regt. 

(afterwards  Co.  I,  Ist  H.  A.) ;  disch.  July  5,  1801,  absent  sick. 
Gage,  Edmund  C.  private,  enl.  Aug.  7,  IsOl,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  14th  Kegt. 
(afterwards  Co.  B,  Ist  H.  A.) ;  killed  at  Spottsylvania  May  19, 
1864. 
Gentles,  Asa,  private,  Co.  B,  40th  N.  Y.  Regt.  (Mozart  regiment). 
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George,  Wallace  T..  must  in  Aug.  12, 18C2,  3  yrfi.,  Co.  C,  19th  Regt. 

as  1st  sergt. ;  pro.  Uct.  6,  l»i^,  to  1st  lieut. ;  resigned  Feb.  13, 

18C6. 
George,  Henrj-  B.,  enl.  Aug.  15,  1«62,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  36th  Regt.; 

diBch.  April  23,  lsi;3,  disability. 
George,  Henry  O,  private,  enl.  Aug.  6,  1802,  3  yre.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Kegt. ;  killed  at  Antietiim  .Sept.  Iti,  18112. 
Glines,  .James  A.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  1,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Regt. ;  diach.  Oct.  i;,  1k02,  disability. 
Gile,  Andrew  J.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  0, 1802,  3  yrs., Co. G, 36th  Regt.; 

Icilled  at  Antietam  :^ept.  17, 1862. 
Goodwin,  George  K.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  5, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  36th 

Kegt. ;  wd.  at  .\ntietam  ;  disch.  Feb.  0, 1803,  disability  ;  re-enl. 

Sept.  10, 1864,  V.  K.  C. ;  must,  out  Nov.  20,  1806,  order  of  war 

dept. 
Guptil,  Robert,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th  Kegt. ; 

diseh.  Sept.  3,  isia,  disability. 
Goodrich,  Ilazen  B.,  enl.  Aug.  1, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  36th  Regt.; 

disch.  to  re-en!,  as  U.  S.  hoap.  steward  Jan.  23, 1805 ;  must,  out 

In  U.S.  A.  Dec.3U,  1805. 
(Jrefne,  Wni.  B,  must,  in  .luly  6, 1801,  as  col.,  3  yrs.,  14th   Regt. 

(afterwards  1st  H.  .\.) ;  resigned  Oct.  11, 1861. 
Goldsmith,  Melvin  H.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4,  m02,  3  yrs.,  14th   Regt. 

(afterwards  1st  11.  A.);  e.xchanged  pris.  of  war  Feb..  1805. 
Gooilell,  Walter  .S..  sergl.,  enl.  Aug.  10, 1802,  9  months,  Co.  F,  5Gth 

Kexe. ;  must,  out  as  let  sergt.  Aug.  24, 180.3. 
Gibson,  Albert  IL,  corp.,  enl.  Aug.  21, 1802,  a  months,  Co.  F.  60th 

KeKt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Gordon,  Edw.ird,  private,  enl.  Aug.  16, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  F,  60th 

Kegl. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1863. 
Gilman,  Lucas  B.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  19, 1862.  9  months,  Co.  F,  60th 

Regt. ;  died  on  passage  home  Aug.  2, 1863. 
George,  Arthur  L..  private,  enl.  Aug.  25, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  F,60th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Gould,  Royal  D.,  sergt.,  enl.  ;Aug.  6, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  G,  6nth 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24.  1863 ;  re-enl.  Dec.  31, 1864,  Co.  B,  1st 

Front.  C'KV. ;  must,  out  June  3ii.  1866. 
Graham,  Sylvanus  C,  private,  enl.  Aug.  19,  1,S62,  9  months,  Co.  G, 

6uth  Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1803. 
Gale,  Henry,  private,  enl.  .\ug.  10,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  G,  50th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1863. 
(icdrich,  Walter,  private,  enl.  Aug.  10, 1802,  9  months.  Co.  G,  60th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1803. 
Graham.  James  W.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  19, 1802,  9  months,  Co.  G, 

.5lith  Regt. ;  trans,  to  l'.  S.  A.  Deo.  27, 1802. 
George,  Townsend  P.,  enl.  Nov.  4,  1802,  9  months,   Co.  F,  60th 

Regt. ;  musl.  o'lt  Aug.  23,  l.s03 ;  re-enl.  July  29, 1864,  3  yrs.,  Co. 

C,  17th  Regt.;  must,  out  July  11.1865. 
Goodwin,  Henry  K.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  21, 1803,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  2d 

H.  A. ;  disch.  July  6, 1805,  disability. 
Gordon,  Wm.  L.,  Corp.,  enl.  Nov.  2.1. 18iwt,  3  yn.,  Co.  H,  2d  H.  A.; 

died  July  .5, 1806.  at  .\ndersonville. 
Goss,  James  M.,  private,  enl.  Oct.  14,  I803,  3  yrs.,  I'o.  B,  1st  Batt. 

H.  A. 
Goodrich,  Preston  M.,  private,  enl.  July  20, 1804,  3  yrs.,  1st  Cav. ; 

uoassigned;  never  joined. 
Green,  Thomas,  private,  enl.  .Sept.  13, 1804, 1  yr.,  29th  Unattached 

II.  A.;  must,  out  June  10, 1865. 
Greenough,  Henry  A.,  private,  enl.  Feb.  19, 180.3,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  2d 

C»T. 
Godfrey,  John  T.,  enl.  Jan.  20, 1804,  3  yrs.,  2d  Cav. ;  rejected  Jan. 

29,  18IH. 

Goodwin,  John  ('.,  private,  enl.  Jan.  7. 1804.3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  4th  Cav. ; 

disch.  June  2k,  18o.'.,  disability. 
Gas.son.  Kdward  F..  private,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1804, 1  yr.,  13th  Batt. ; 

disch.  June  16,  lKi.5,  by  general  order. 
Gasson,  Frederick  L.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  14, 1804, 1  yr.,  13th  Batt. ; 

dIseh.  June  10,  186.5,  hy  general  order. 
Grant,  Joshua,  private,  enl.  Sept.  26, 1864, 1  yr,  Co.  c,  17lh  Regl. ; 

must,  out  .lune  30,  Iscji.  by  order  of  war  dept. 
Gallagher,  Patrick,  mu«t.  in  Sept.  20. 18iH,  1  yr.,  Co.  K,  61»t  Regt. ; 

ninsl.  out  luly  6,  laiV'i. 
George,  Llewelyn,  corp.,  enl.  July  23,  1804,  loo  days,  Co.  1,  60th 

Regt.;  musl.  out  Nov.  30, 1804. 
George,  Charles;!!,,  private,  enl,  July  2:1, 1804,  loii  days,  Co,  I,  00th 

Begt,;  must.  out.Nov.  3ii,  I8IVI. 


Grant,  Solomon,  private,  enl,  Nov.  10, 1864,  1  yr,,  2d  Unattached 

Inf. ;  must,  out  July  7, 186.'j, 
Gage,  Alfred  F,,  must,  in  l>ec,  9, 1862,3  yrs.,  1st  Uoassigned  Regt.; 

no  record  after  enlistment. 
Gorman,  Patrick,  must,  in  Sept.  20, 1864,  3  yrs.,  Co.  C,  2d  H.  A. ; 

trans.  Jan,  9, 1805,  to  Co,  E,  17th  Inf, ;  must,  out  June  30, 1806, 

by  order  of  war  dept. 
Green.  Wm..  must,  in  Jan.  2, 1864,  3  yrs,,  Co,  C,  2Slh  Regt. 
Gale,  Charles  A,,  enl.  Nov.  14, 1804, 1  yr.,  17th  Unattached  Co.  Inf.; 

must,  out  June  30,  1806. 
Harmon,  Woobury  S.,    private,  enl.    May  23,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G, 

1st  Regt,;  disch,  Feb,  17,  1802,  disability. 
Heath,  Henry,  sergeant,  enl.  Jan.    13,    1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  11th 

Kegt.    pro.  to  2d  lieut.  May  10,  1802;  1st  lieut.  May  4,1863; 

dismissed  Feb,  15,  18i',4. 
Heath,  J.  Wesley,  corporal,  enl.  June  13,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  llth 

Regt.;    died    at    Washington,    1>.  C,    in    hospital,    Nov.   1, 

1862. 
Hammond,  Chas,  W,,  private,  enl,  June  13,  1801,  3   yrs.,    Co,  H. 

llth  Regt. ;  died  in  hospital,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  29 

1802;    buried    from    Town    Hail,  Sunday,  Oct.   5,  1802;    first 

soldier's  funeral  in  town  during  the  war, 
Hoyt,  Wm,  C,    private,  enl,    June    4,  1801,  3   yrs.,  Co.    E,   12th 

Regt.;  killed  at  Antietam  .Sept.  7,  180-2, 
Hall,  Kufus  F,,    enl,    June   20,  1861,3  yrs,,    Co.    F,  12th  Regt.; 

disch,  Oct,  18,  1802. 
Haddock,    Oliver,  enl.,  June    21,    1861,3    yrs.,  Co.I,    12th    Regt.; 

disch.  Sept,  10, 1x61,  disability. 
Hunkius,  H,  M.,  enl,  Aug,  12,  1861,   3  yrs,,    Co.    E,  14th  Regt.; 

(afterward  Co.  E,  1st  H.  A.) ;  must,  out  Nov.  6,  1863,    to  re- 
enl.  ;  re-enl.  Nov.    6,    1863,    Co.  F,  1st  H.    A. ;    died  of  wds. 

May  20,  1864,  at  Spottsylvania,  Va. 
Hoyt,  Geo.  C,  private,  enl,  July  .5,  1861,  3  yrs,,  Co.  F,  14th  Regt. 

(afterward  Co.  F,  1st  H.  A.);  must,  out  Nov.  5,  1803,    to    re- 
enl.;  re-enl.  Nov.  6,  1803,  Co.  F,  1st  H.  A,;    must,    out  Aug. 

16,  1805. 
Hodgsdon,  Jfts.  F.,  private,  must,  in  July  5,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I, 

14th  Regt.;  (afterward  1st  H.  A.)  ;  disch,  Aug.  6,  1803. 
Heard,  Reuben  F,,    private,   enl.    March    0,    1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  M, 

Uth  Regt,  (afterward  1st  H,  A.);  died  of  wds.  receivedJune 

17,1864, 
Hunkins,  Horace,  private,  enl,  Aug,  12,  1801,  3  yrs,, Co.  ,M,  Uth  ; 

re-enl.  Nov.  6,  t86,t;  died  of  wds.  May  20,  18(H,  (probably  same 

as  H.  M,  Hunkins,  above. 
Hanson,  Wm,  II  ,  musician,  enl,  July  10,  1801,3  yrs.,  Co.  E.  17th 

Regt.;  musl,  out  Aug,  3,  ls64;  r<'-enl.  Aug.  22,  1864,  1  yr.  Co. 

M,  4th  H,  A.;  must,  out  June  17.  1865. 
Harrigun.Thos,,  private,  enl.  July  10, 1801,  3yrs.,  Co.  E, 17th  Regt.; 

must,  out  Aug,  7.  1S02. 
Hennessey.  John,  private,  enl,  July,  1861,  Syrs,,  Co.  E,  17th  Regt,; 

disch.  Sept,  24,  1802,  disability, 
Hennessey,  Daniel  private,  enl,  July  10, 1801,  3   yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th 

Regt, :  no  record  after  enl. 
Hill,  John  B,,  private,  cul,  April  20,1801,  3  yrs,,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt. ; 

pro,  sergt, -major  June  14.  Is02  ;  com'd  2d  lieut,  Aug.  13, 1862; 

Isl  lieut.  May  21.  l.'-i''3;  must,  out  March  11, 1S05. 
Hall.  Stephen  W..  niusi.laii,  enl,  April  20,  Iwii,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Kegt;  disch.  May    2s,  isia,    disability;    re-enl.  Nov.  IS,  1864, 

musician,    17th    Inatlact-ed    Co,    Inf;    must,   out  June  30, 

180.6, 
Haynes,  Wm,  C,  private,   enl.    April  20,  l,«oi,  3   yrs,  Co,  F,  17th 

Regt, ;  pro.  corporal  ;  must,  out  private.  Aug.  3,  1804;  re-enl. 

Jan.  26, 186,5,  {Hancock's  Corps),  U.  S.  Vet.  Vols.;  disch.  Jon. 

20,  1806. 
Harriman,  John  S.  prlvat».  enl.  April  20,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt,  ;  must,  out  Aug,  S,  1864. 
Hewitt,  Samuel  G.  private,  enl.  April  26,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt, ;    died  at  .Newbern.  N,  C,  April  22,  1802,  (Baltimore, 

,Md.), 
Hoii-ton.  ISenj.  F.  3  yrs,.  17lh  Regl. 
Hodgsklns.  Stephen  W,,  private,enl.  April,  1861, Syrs,,  Co,  F,  17th 

Regt, :  must,  out  Aug,  3,  IS04. 
Hunkins,  F.nsign  L,,  private,  niu,st.  in  Sept.  28,  ISOl,  3  yra.,  Co.  F, 

17th  Regt.;  trans,  to  U.  S,  Signal  Corps  Nov. 30, 1863;  must. 

out  Feb.  13, 1804,  U.  S.  Signal   Corps ;    discharged    August  17, 

1865, 
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Ilewes,  Geo.  W.,  privme.  enl.  Jan.  3, 18CJ,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  17th  K«gt.; 
inu8t.  out  Aud  re-enl.  .Ian.  5,  18C4,  Co.  A.  17th  Inf.,  aj<  q.m.- 
ser^t ;  pro.  to  'Jd  lleut.  .Unie  lt>,  IS(;5;  must,  out  as  q-m.-sergt. 
July  11,  IxCi. 

Ilayncs.  Daniel  J.,  sergeant,  enl.  Oct.  5, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 
Regt. ;  com'd  2d  lieut.  Sept.  ii.  18fi-.':  died  Oct.  20,  lsi;2. 

Haddock,  Leonard  H.,  corporal,  enl.  Sept.  7. 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 
Hegt.;  disch.  July  :il,  ISOJ:  disability;  re-enl.  Ist Cav.  Jan.  28, 
l.**04,  in  i'o.  n,  ■22d  Kegt. :    never  must,  and  rejected  .Ian.  29, 

ISOJ. 

Haseltine,  Chas.  H,  priv:iie,  eul.  Sept.  11,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Itegl. ;  must,  out  as  1st  sergt.  Jan.  20, 1865 ;  disability. 
Hicks,  lo.^eph,  private,  enl.  Jan.  1,1802,3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt. ; 

disch.  April  !t,  ISO-I,  disability. 
Hills.  Clias.  II.,  private,  enl.  Feb.  10,1862,3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  l!)th  Regt.; 

must,  out  Dec.  21, 1863 ;  re-enl.  Deo.  22, 18Ki,  Co.  B,  loth  Regt.; 

must,  out  .lune  17, 1865. 
Hayes,  Jas.,  eul.  Jan.  2,'>,  1862, 3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  19th  Regt.  j  disch.  Oct. 

29,  l.'<02,  disability. 
How,  Henry  J.,  captain,  enl.  Aug.  3, 1861,  S  yrs.,  loth  Regt.;  com'd 

major  .Vuu;.  3,  1861 ;    killed  in  battle  at  Nelson's  Farm,  near 

Richmond,  June  3D.  1802. 
Heath.  Reuben  P.,  private,  enl.  May  20.  IS61,3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  20th 

Regt. ;    disch,    Feb.  24,  1863,  disability ;    re-enl.  in   Co.  II,  2d 

H.  A.,  Not.  28, 1803, 3  yrs.;    died  Oct.  2S,  1804,  at  Newbern, 

N.C. 
Hoyt,  John    L.,  sergeant,  must,  in  Aug.  28,  ISOI.  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  19th 

Regt. ;  missing  at  .\ntietam  :  died  of  wds.  July  5, 1863. 
Uolden,  Levi,    priv.ite,    enl.    Sept.   2i,    1801,   3   yra.,  Co.  H,  27th 

Regt. 
Hewins,  Otis  \V.,  private,  enl.  Oct.  14, 1801, 3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  .30th  Regt.; 

disch. .\pril  2,  180i,  disability. 
Heath,    Daniel    S.,    private,    enl.  O  t..26, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  30th 

Regt.;  died  Oct.  0, 1,102,  at  New  Orleans. 
Hatch,    Alfred    B.,  private,    enl.  Nov.  2,    1801,  3   yrs.,  Co.  G,   30th 

Regt. :  disch.  April  2.  1803,  disability. 
Hogan,  Thos.,  must,  in  Dec.  17.  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  30th  Regt. ;  died 

Dec.  2.'i.  1802,  New  Orleans. 
Hamilton.  James,  private,  enl.  Oct.  16,1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  1st  Cav. ; 

must,  out  Jan.  22. 1804;  re-enl.   Jan.   2:j,  1804,  Co.  D,  1st  Cav.  ; 

must,  out  as  sergeant  June  29.  1805. 
Holmes,  Marnum  E.,  sergeant,  enl,  Sept.  20.  Isoi,  3  yrs..  1st  Cav. ; 

must.  out.  Sept.  24, 1804 ;  trans,  to  Co.  L,  4th  Cav 
Hill,  Geo.  H.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  L,  1st  Cav.  ; 

must,  out  Sept.  24,  1804;  trans,  to  Co.  L,  4th  Cav. 
Haynes,  Nathan  \V.,   corporal,   must,  in  Sept.  .'i,  1801,  3  yrs.,  2d 

Co.  Sharpshooters ;    killed   in  action  as  sergeant.   May   30, 

1864,  (Jan.  4, 1863,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  adjutant-general's  re- 
port). 
Heaih.  James  H.,  must,  in  July  20,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  C.  loth  Regt. ; 

must,  out  and  re-enl.  Dec.  21,  1863,  Co.  C,  19th  Regt.;  must. 

out  June  30,  1805. 
Heath.  .las.,  private,  3  yrs. 
Hanfon,  Joseph,  private,  July  28, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  32d  Regt.  ; 

disch.  June  13,  ls6:i,  disability. 
Harlow.  Joseph  \V.,  enl.  Aug. 4, 1862,  3yrs.,Co.1, 14th  Regt. ;  must. 

out  .March  18, 18r,5. 
Hobourn.  John    (probably),  private,  must,  in   Aug.  7, 1802,  3  yrs., 

Co.  B,  14lh  Regt.  (afterward  Co.  B,  1st  H.  A.). 
Hyburn,  John,  disch.  April  19,  I.M04,  disability- 
Hardy,   Geo.    W.,  private,   enl.    Aug.  5,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  14th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  July  .'»,  1805. 
Howard,  George  H.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1862,  2  yrs.,  Co.  B,  14th 

Regt.  (afterward  Co.  B,  1st    H.  A.i;  disch.  June  10,  1862. 
Hobbs,  .Alonzo,  private,  must,  in  Aug.  4,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  17lh 

Regt.;  disch.  June  II,  1363,  disability. 
Haines,  Andrew  J.,  private,  enl.  Aug.   6,1862,3   yrs.,  Co.  D,  17ih 

Regt.;  disch.  June  22. 1803.  disability. 
Hubbard,  James,  private,  must,  in  Aug.  6, 1862,  3  yrs.,  t'o.  A,  17th 

Regt. ;  disch.  Jan.  3.  IsOi,  disability. 
Hagan,  Hugh,  private,  must,  in  .Inly  30,  1862,  3  yrs.,  17lh  Regt. ; 

must,  out  Aug.  3,  1804;  re-enl.  in  Co.   A,  2d  H.  .\.,  for  1  yr.. 

Sept.  .1, 18M ;  disch.  June  2, 180.5. 
Hardy,  Joseph  C,  private,  enl.  July  8,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  .35th 

Regt.;  wd.  at  Antietam  ;   pro.  to  2d    lieut.  Sept.  6,  1864,  and 

to  1st  lieut.  Nov.  29,  1801;  must,  out  June  9, 1865. 


Harmon,  Walters,  private,  enl.  July  26,  1862,3  yrs.,  Co.  G,3Sth 

Regt.;  wd.  at  Antietam;  disch.  Feb.  3, 1863,  disability. 
Hammond,  Geo.  K,  ijrivate,    enl.    July  1,1802,3   yrs,  Co.  G,  36th 

Regt.;  wd.  at  Antietam  ;  disch. 
Harriman,  Ira  F.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  5,  1802,3  yrs.,  Co.  G, 35th  Regt. ; 

must,  out  .lune  0,  1805. 
Ha<'kotf,  W'm. .private,  eul.  Aug. 4, 1802,3yr8.,  Co.  G,  35th   Regt.; 

killed  at  Antietam  Jan.  17, 1802. 
Hall.   Jesse  F.,  private,  enl.  .\ug.    5,    1802,  3    yra.,    Co.  G,  35th 

Hegt.;  wd.  at  Antietam;  disi'.h.  Feb.  17,  180:(,  disability. 
Heath,  George   W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  .5,  18i;2,  3  yrs.,  ('o.  G,  35th 

Regt.;  disch.  Dec.  13,  1S02,  disability;    re-enl.  July  23,1864, 

as  corporal,  Co.  I,  OOth  Regt. ;  must,  out  Nov.  30,  1804. 
Heath,  Francis  O.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  5,  18r,2,  3    yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Regt. ;  wd.  at  Antietam ;  disch.  Jan.  13,  1803,  disability  ;  re- 
enl.  and  appointed. 
Head,  Addison,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th  Regt. ; 

disch.  March  31. 1803,  disability. 
Hewett,  John  ('.,  sergeant,  enl.  .\ug.  4,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Hegt.;  wd.  at  Antietam;  disch.  Jan.  23,  1863,  disability. 
Hodges,  Thorndike  D.,  sergeant,  enl.   July  26,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co. 

F.  3.'>th  Regt.;  pro.  to  2d  lieut.  Jan.  1,  1863;    disch.  May  30, 

1863  ;  com'd  in  Wilde's  Brigade. 
Hoyt,  Henry  A.,    private,  enl.    Aug.  .5,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.    G,   36th 

Regt. ;  killed  at  .\ntietam. 
Humphrey.  Edward,  3  yrs. 
Hill,  Chas..  3  yrs..  nth  N.  H.  Regt. 
Hersom,    fireenleaf,  must,  in    Jau.  24,  1802,    3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  17th 

Regf. ;  disch.  May  31,  1H03,  disability. 
How,  James  C,  asst.  surg.,  3  yrs..  New  York. 
Hewins,  Otis  W.,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  20th  Regt. 
Huntress,  John,  3  yrs. 

HunkinB.  H.  W.,  private,  2  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th  Regt. 
Houston,    Andrew   J.,   must,    in    Dec.  7,    1803,  3   yrs.   Co.  H,  2d 

H.  A. 
Harlow,  Jos.  M.,    private,  must,  in    Aug.  4,  1802,  3    yrs.,  Co.  I, 

14th  Regt. ;  disch.  Nov.  8.  1804,  disability. 
Hoburn,  George,    private,    must,  in    -Vug.    7,  1802,  3   yrs.,  14th 

Regt. 
Howard,  Eben.  M.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  0,  1802,  3   yrs.,  Co.  C,  14th 

(afterward  Co.  C,  1st  H.  A.),  disch.  Jule  8,  1804. 
Howes,  Alonzo,  3  yrs.  17th  Regt. 
Harris,  Robert,  1st  lieutenant,  must,  in  Jan.  9,  1802,  3  yrs.,  17th 

Regt. 
Hanson.  John  W.,  enl.  Sept.  4,  18(;2,  9  months,  6th  Regt. ;  com. 

chaplain    Sept.    I,    1862  ;  must,  out    June  ;i,  1803  ;    re-com. 

chaplain  0th  (onth)  Regt.,  1(H)  days,    Aug.  4,  1804  ;  must,  out 

Oct.  27,  1804. 
Hassall,  Robert,  enl.  Nov.  11,   1S62,  9    months,  50th  .Regt. ;  com. 

chaplain  Nov.  8.  1862  ;  resigned  March  10,  1803. 
Hurd,  Ira,  .sergeant,  enl.  Aug.  21,  1.S02,  9    months,  .Mth    Regt. ; 

com.  2d  lieut.  Nov.  9,  1802;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863  ;  re-com. 

Ist  lieut.  Co.  I,  OOth  Regt.,  100  day,  July  23,  1804  ;  must,  out 

Nov.  30,  1864. 
Harmon,  Geo.  K.,  corporal,  enl.  Aug.  18,  1862,  9    months,  Co.  F, 

,TOth  Hegt- ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Hanson,  Acel,  private,  enl.  Aug.  25,  1862,   9  months,   Co.  F,  50th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Hunkins,  Warren  O.,   private,  enl.    Aug.  25,  1862,  9  months,  Co. 

F,  50th    Regt. ;    must.  out.  Aug.    24.  1803  ;    re-enl.  and    ap- 
pointed sergeant  Co.    I,  OOtb  Regt.,  100   days,  July  23,  1804; 

must,  out  Nov.  :iO,  1864. 
Howard,  Wm.  S.,  private,  must,  in  Sept.  19,  1802,  9    mouths,  Co. 

F,  .'iiith  Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24.  l.so:i. 
Hunt,  Geo.  W.,  private,  enl.  .Vug.  2o,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  F,  60th 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  .Vug.  24.  1803. 
Haynes.  Jackson,  private,  enl.  .\ug.  21,  1802,   9    months,  Co.  F, 

.".olh  Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Hanrahan,  .las.,  private,  must,  in  Sept.  19,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  F, 

.JOth  Regt. 
Haddock;  Chas.  H..  private,  Kn].  Aug.  21,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  F, 

.■iOth  Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Hill.  Andrew  J.,  private,   enl.    -Vug.   21,  1862,  9    months,    Co.  F, 

50th  Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Howe,  Jas.,  private,  enl.    .\ug.    i:>,  1802,   9   months,   Co.  F,  50th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
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Hatch,  Joshua,  Jr.,  sergeant,  Aug.  0,  18fi2,  9  months,  Co.  G,  50th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1Sg:i. 
Hill,  Chas.  H.,  sergeant,  enl.  Aug.  15,1802,8  months,  Co.  G,  60th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1863. 
Holt,  Joseph    F.  sergeant,  enl.   Aug.  19,  1862,  0    months,  Co.  G, 

.SOlh  Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Hammond,  Henry  G.,  musician,    enl.    Aug.    16,  1802,  9  months, 

Co.  G,  50th  Kegt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Havens,  Silas    F.,   private,  enl.   Sept,  2,    1862,  9    months,  Co.  G, 

.')Oth  Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24  1863. 
Haseltine,  Wm.  I...  private,  enl.  Aug.  16,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  G, 

5uth  Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Harwood,  Andrew  J.,  private,   enl.  Aug.  20,    1862,  9  months,  Co. 

G,  60th  Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Hoyt,  Benj.  S.,  Jr.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  U,  1802,  9   months,  Co.  G, 

60th  Heirf. ;  must,  out    Aug.    24,  1H63  ;    re-enl.  corporal  17th 

Unattached  Inf.,  Aug.  5,  1804  ;  must,  out  Nov.  12,  1864. 
Hoyt,  Samuel  I'.,  private,    enl.   Aug.    18,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  G, 

60th  Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803;  re-enl.  Feb.  9,  1»C4,  Co. 

Ii,  67th  Inf.  ;  died  Nov.  14,  1804,  City  Point,  Va. 
Howe,  Edwin  M.,  private,  enl.  Aug.   26,  1862,   9  months,  Co.  G, 

6iith  Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Hoyt,  Ezra,  private,  enl.  Sept.  2,    1802,  9    months,    Co.  G,    6oth 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Hubbard,  Oliver  S.,  private,  enl.  .Sept.  19,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  G, 

."ioth  Kegt.  ;"must.  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Hoyt,  tieo.  N.,  wagoner,  1st   H.  A. 
Hunkins,  .Tohn   N.,    must,    in  .Sept.  19,   1802,    9    mouths,  Co.  F, 

60th  Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Hunkins,  Harry  F.,  enl.  Oct.  4,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  F,  .50th  Regt.; 

died  at  Baton  Rouge,  July  4.  1863. 
Hall,  Benj.  F.,  enl.  Nov.    4,  1862,  9    months,  ,501h  Regt.  ;    must. 

out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Hammond,  Walter  S.,  must,  iu   .\ug.  11,  IS02,  3  yrs,   Co.   H,  32d 

Regt.  ;  no  further  record  ;  trans,  to  3.^th  Regt. 
Hinds,    Simon    1).,    must,    in  Jan.  o,    1804,  3    yrs.,  Co.    B,  59th 

Regt. ;    trans.  June  1, 186.'.,  to  Co.  B,   57th  Regt.  ;   must,  out 

July  30,  1865  ;  abiieui.  sick. 
i[urd,  Wm.  H.  H.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  27,  1863,  3   yrs.,  Co.  E,  1st 

H.  A.  ;  prisoner  June  22,  1864. 
Hawkins,  Lewis,  private,  enl.  April  29, 1864,  3  yrs.,  Co.  K,  1st  H. 

A.;  must,  out  Aug.  10,  186.5. 
Hosum,  Geo.  W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  1, 1803,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  2d  H.  A.  ; 

died  Si'pt.  II,  186.1,  lit  Newbern,  N.  0. 
Haley,  John,  private,  enl.  Sept.  5, 1864, 1  yr.,  Co.  M,  2d  H.  A.;  trans. 

to  17th  Regt.  ;  disoh.  June  30, 1866,  in  Co.  E,  by  order  of  War 

Dept. 
Holden,  Geo.  A.,    private,  enl.  Aug.    22,  1864,  Co.   M,  4th  H.  A.  ; 

must,  out  June  17,  l.'<65. 
Hackett,  Chas.  F.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  22, 1864, 1  yr..  Co.  M,  4th  H. 

A. ;  must,  out  .lune  I",  1865. 
Harwood,  Henry  V.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  22, 1864,1  yr.,  Co.  M,  4th  H. 

A.;  must,  out  June  l".lH6."i. 
Hargreaves.  fianicl  R.,  private,  enl.  Aug..22, 1864, 1  yr.,  Co.  M,  4th 

H.  A. :  must,  out  June  17, 1865. 
Hoyt,  Geo.  W.,  private,  enl.  Feb.  18, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  1  Batt'n  II. 

A. ;  must,  out  Fob.  24, 1,S66. 
Hoyt,  Geo.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  1,  I86.t,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  1    Balfn  H.  A. 

must,  out  .lune  29,  186.5. 
Healey,  Daniel,  private,  enl.  Sept.  13,  1804, 1  yr.,  29th  Unattached 

11.  A. ;  die.l  at  Ft.  Strong  Hosp.  Jan.  12.  1866. 
Huse,  Nathan,  private,   enl.  Jan.  27,186-1,3  yra.,  Co,  C,  Ist  Cav.  ; 

must,  out  as  bugler  .lune  29,  1865. 
Holbrook,  Leroy  A.,  corporal,  enl.  Dec.  31,  1804,  1  yr.,  Co.  L,3d 

Cav. ;  must,  out  in  Co.  E,  Sept.  iS,  ls6.'i ;  also  enl.  July  23, 1804, 

as  private,  loo  days,  <;o.  I,  ooth  Regt. ;  must,  out  Nov.  30, 18t>4, 

eip.  of  service, 
Hammond,   chas.   H.,  private,  enl.    Dec.  1,  1803,  3  yrs.,  (,'o.  A,  1th 

Cav. ;  must,  out  Nov.  14, 1865. 
Hinds,  liorenr.o,  private,  enl.  Nov.  30,  isivt,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  4lh  Cav. ; 

must,  out  Nov.  11,  IstVi. 
Hall,  Frederick  A.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  22, 1804,3  yrs.,  7lh  Batt'y  ; 

must,  out  July  12, 1865,  G.O. 
Huntress,  Wm.  II.,  private,  enl.  Feb.  6,  IsiH,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  69th 

Kegt.;    trans,  to  67th    Regt.;    must,  out  in  Co.   F,  July  30, 

U66. 


Hall,  Samuel  A.,  private,  enl.  July  28, 1861,  3yrs.,  Co.  A,  19th  Regt.; 

must,  out  .Vug.  2.'^,  1804. 
Harris,  Charles,   private,  enl.    Sept.  16,    1864,3   yrs.,  Co.  B,  nth 

Regt. 
Haseltine,  Richard,  private,  enl.  Nov.  19,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  soth 

Kegt. :  disch.  .March  ;;o,  18ti2. 
Haiise,  David,  must,  in  Sept.  20,1804, 1  yr.,  Co.  E,  6l8tRegt. ;  must. 

out  June  4, 1865. 
Hicks,  Joseph  T.,  must,  in  Nov.  27, 1803,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  1st  H.  A, ; 

must,  out  Aug.  16,  180.5,  in  Co.  A. 
Hall,  Hendrick,  private,  enl.  July  23,  1804,100  days,  Co.  ],COth 

Regt.  ;  must  out  Nov.  30, 1864. 
Hanson,    Isaac,  private,    enl.  July  23,  1804,  lOo  day.s,    Co.  I,  60th 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  Nov.  30,  lsr4. 
Holt,  Abbot  L.,  private,  enl.    .Iuly2:!,   181.4,  100  days,  Co.  I,  60th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Nov.  3(i,  1864. 
Holbrook,  Leroy  A.,  private,  enl.  July  23, 1864,100 days,  Co.I,60th 

Kegt.  ;  must,  out  Nov.  30, 1S64. 
Hoitt,  Jos.  S.,  must,  in  Dec.  7,  1803,3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  2d  H.  A. ;  died 

Aug.  31, 1804,  at  Andersonville. 
Hartly,  Wm.  H.,  enl.  Dec.  30,    1864, 1  yr.,  Co.  B,  Ist  Batt'n,  Front. 

Cav. ;  must,  out  .lune  3o,  1865. 
Huse,  Edward  E.,  enl.  Dec.  30,  1864, 1  yr.,  Co.  A,  1st  Batt'n,  Front. 

Cav.  :  must,  out  .lune  30,  1865. 
Harriman,  Cha^.  M.,  enl.  Jan.  2. 1805, 1  yr.,  Co.  C,  1st  Batt'n,  Front. 

Cav.  ;  must,  out  .lune  30,  1865. 
Hogle,  Lucius,  enl.  Jan.  2, 1865, 1  yr.,  Co.  D,  1st  Batt'n,  Front.  Car.; 

must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Harney,   James,  enl.    Jan.  2, 1806, 1    yr.,  Co.  D,  Ist  Batt'n,  Front. 

Cav. ;  must,  out  June  30, 1S65. 
Holt,  F.,  enl.  Dec.  30. 1864,  lyr.,  1st  Batt'n  Front.  Cav.;  Istsergt. ; 

pro.  2d  lieutenant  May  13,  ls06  ;  must,  out  June  30, 1865. 
Hardy,  Geo.  N.,  enl.  .Nov.  13,  ls64, 1  yr.,  17th  Unattached  Co.  Inf. 

(corporal):    must,  out  June  30,  1865. 
Haley.  Jeremiah,  enl.  Nov  14, 1864,  1  yr.,  17th  I'nattached  Co.  Inf.; 

must,  out  .Tune  30, 1865. 
Hardison,  John  F.,  enl.   .N'ov.  14,  1864,   1  yr.,  17tli   Unattached  Co. 

Inf. ;  must,  out  June  30,  iHt;5. 
Harris,  Wm.  II.,  enl.  Nov.  14,  !S04, 1  yr.,  16th  Unattached  Co.  Inf. ; 

must,  out  June  30, 1805. 
Hood,  Hiram  D.,  enl.  Nov.  14,  I.-i64, 1  yr.,  17th  Unattached  Co.  Inf.; 

must,  out  .lune  30, 1805. 
Hood,  Samuel,  enl.  Nov.  14, 18r,l,  1  yr.,  17th   Unattached  Co.  Inf. ; 

must,  out  June  :jo,  isi'.5. 
Judson,  Isaac  P.,  private,  enl.    June  20,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  12th 

Regt.  ;  killed  at  Antietam. 
Jackson,  Wm.,  must,  in  July  22,1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  H,    17th  Regt.; 

disch.    Feb.  27,  1803;    re-enl.   Sept.  2,  1804,  3  yrs.,  Co.  L,  4th 

Cav.;  corporal,  Nov.  1,  1805;  must,  out  Nov.  14,  1866. 
Johnson.  Charles  B.,  private,   enl.    Feb.   '24,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.   M, 

14th  Regt.    (afterward    Co.  M,  1st  H.  A.);    must,  out  Feb.  24, 

181.3;  re-enl.  Feb.  26,  Co.   M,  1st  H.  A.;    must,  out   Aug.  16, 

1866. 
Johnson,  Horatio,  private,  enl.  Feb.  20,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  M,  14th 

Regt.  (afterward  Co.  .M,  1st  H.  A.)  ;  taken  prisoner  at  (TOltys- 

burg,  must,  out  Feb.  28,  Isin  ;  re-enl.  Co.    .M,  1  H.  A.,    Feb. 

29th  ;  disch.    March  31,  1805.  disability. 
Jones,  .Samuel  W.,  private,  enl.  April  20, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17lh 

Regt. ;  di.sch.  Dec.  4,  1862,  disability. 
Johnson,  Harrison,  private,  enl.  April  26,  1861,  3yrs.,  Co.  F,  17Ih 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  3,  1864. 
Johnson,  Wm.  H.,  private,  enl.  Sept.    6,  1861,  3   yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Regl.  ;  must,  out  Feb.  1,  1864,  to  re-enl.;  re-enl.  Feb.  2,  Co. 

H,  2'2d  Kegt.;  trans.  Oct.  26,  1864,  to  Co.  M,  32d  Regt.;  must. 

out  June  29.  1865. 
Jnques,  Edwin  H.,  3  yrs.,  19th  Regt. 
.laques,  .lohn  1.,  3yrs.,  loth  Regt. 
■laqnes,    Melvln    F,  private,  enl. ;Aug  6,   186'2,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Kegt.;   wd.   at    .\ntietam  ;    trans,    to    V.  R.    Corps,   May  28, 

1864. 
Jenne.ss,  Wm.  B.,eul.  Aug.  6, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th  Regt.  ;  wd. 

twice  at  Antietam  ;  disch.  Dec.  31, 1862,  disability  ;  (name  not 

found  in  report  of  i»dit.-gen.). 
Jenness,  Joseph  K.,  private,  enl.  Dec.  '24, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Hth  Regt., 

New  York ;  pro.  to  '2d  lieiit.  Aug.  9,  1864.;  Ist  lleut.  March  i&, 

1805. 
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Johnson,  George  L.  private,  enl.  Sep  .  17, 1861, 3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Kegt. ;  died  .lime  3.  \»B-2,  nt  Onines'  Mill,  Va. 
Judge,  riinrles  W.,  l8(  sergt.,  enl.  Sept,  I,  ISt'.I,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  I7th 

Regt.  1  disch.  Jan.  .tl,  is&i,  di><»bllity  ;  Dec.  30,  I8G4,  re^enl.  as 

eergt.,  1  yr,  Co.  H.  1st  Kront.  Cav. ;  must,  out  June  30, 1805. 
Jetlers,  Geo.  \V.,  enl.  .luly  17,  ISiW,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  3d  H.  .\.  ;  trans,  to 

Co.  1. 12lh  Inf. ;  dnifled   before    enl.;    trans.    June  29,1804, 

to  39tli  Inf. ;  no  further  record. 
Johnson,  Kdwin  I. ,  corporal,  enl.  Aug.  23,  ISiIi,  9  mouths,  Co.  F, 

.lOth  Uegt. ;  died  at  quarantine  below  New  Orleans,  Feb.  27, 

lsi\3. 
Jacobs,  Wyman  N.,  private,  enl.   .\ug.  25,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  F, 

■vith  Kegt.;  died  at  Baton  lioiige,  July  7,  1803. 
Johnson,  Charles  L.,  private,  enl.  .\iig.  25,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  F, 

ioth  Kegt. ;  must,  out  .\ug.  2^1,  18K!. 
Johnson,  Charles  H.,  private,  enl.  .Vug.  20,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  F, 

,iOth  Regl.  ;  diseh.  Jan.  .5, 1S63;    re-enl.  Dec.  4,  1803,  3   yrs., 

Co.  .\.  4th  Cav.  ;  disch.  June  20,  ^80,^. 
Johnson,  Henry  II.,  private,  enl.   .\ng.  23,1862,9  months,  Co.  F, 

.vith  Kegt.  :  must,  out  as  corporal  .\ug.  24, 1803. 
Johnson.  \Vm.  F.,  enl.  .\ug.  20,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  G,  .50th   Regt. ; 

musician  ;  must,  out  -Vug.  24,  ISr^i. 
Johnson,  Frank  H.,  private,   enl.   .\ug.  10,  1802,9  months,  Co.  G, 

50th  Regt. ;  disch.  Dec.  0, 1862  ;    re-enl.  in  Co.  D,  1st  Cav.,  Jan. 

20,  isiH,  for  3  yrs. ;  must,  out  June  29,  1805. 
Jacques,  Henry,  private,  enl.  .\ug.  23,  1802,  9  monthsi,  Co.  G,  60th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  .\iig.  24,  1803. 
Jenness,  Sumner  G..  private,  enl.  Sept.  17,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  G, 

•TOth  Regl. ;  must,  out  Nov.  19,  1802,  Boxford. 
Jackson,  William,  enl.  Sept.  2,  1804,  3  yrs.,  Co.  L,  4th  Cav. ;  corp. 

.    Nov.  1,  1805  ;  must,  out  N'ov.  14, 1S65. 
Johnson,  0-good.  must,  in  Feb.  4,  1864,3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  59th  Regt. ; 

no  further  record. 
Jaques,  E.  Newton,  private,  enl.  July  23,  1864, 100  days,  Co.  I,  OOth 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Nov.  30,  1804. 
Jewett,  Wm.  H.  (2),  must.  In  Feli.  17, 1SG2,  3yrs.,  Co.  C,  19th  Regt.; 

died  July  1, 1802,  Harrison'.*  Landing,  Va. 
Josleyn.  Wm.  N.,  enl.  Jan.  2, 1805, 1  yr.,  Co.  C,  let  Batt'n,  Front. 

Cav.  ;  must,  out  June  30, 1805. 
Kimball.  Varniim  A.,  private,  enl.  June  13, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  11th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  June  24, 1804. 
KiJder,  (has.  II.,  private,  enl.  June  20,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  12th 

Regt. ;  wd.  at  Antietam  ;  must,  out  July  .5,  1804. 
Kenoey,  Thomas,  private,  enl.  June  20,1861,  3  yrs.,   Co.  I,  12th 

Regt. 
Kimball,  Charles  H.,  private,  enl.  June  20,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  12th 

Regt.;  wd.  at  Antietam  :  died  Oct.  3, 1802  ;  buried  from  Music 

Hall,  Haverhill,  Oct.  7, 1S02. 
Kittredge,  Frank  S.,  enl.    July  5,    1801,  3  yrs.,    Co.  I,  14th  Regt. 

(afterward  Co.  I,  let  H.  A.)  ;    must,  out  D-'c.  6,  186:j  ;  re-enl. 

Dec.  7,  Co.  I,  1  H.  A.  ;  must,  out  .\ug.  10, 1805. 
Kennedy,  Thos.  H.,  private,  enl.  March  13, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  M,  14th 

Regt.  (afterwards  Co.  M,  1st  H.  A.) ;  died  of  wds.  July  31, 1804, 

at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Kimball,  James,  enl.  Aug.  24, 1861, 3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  loth  Regt. ;  disch. 

Jan.  5,  isia,  disability. 
Kemp,  Samuel  R.,  private,  enl.  .May  10,1801,  3  yra.,  Co.  .\,  17th 

Regt.;  must,  out  . Vug.  3,  1804. 
Kimball,  Charles  W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  7, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  I7th 

Regt. ;  trans,  to  Co.  E :  must,  out  Aug.  3, 1804. 
Kelly,  Joseph  G..  sergt.,  enl.  July  10, 1801,3  yrs., Co.  E,  17th  Regt.; 

must,  out  and  re-enl.  Jan.  5,  1804;   2d  lieut.  June  10,  1805; 

must,  out  in  Co.  A  July  11, 1SIV5,  as  1st  sergt. 
Kenney,  Dominick,  private,  must,  in  July  31, 1802, 3  yrs.,  Co.  E, 

17th  Regt. ,  pro.  corp. ;  must,  out  and  re-enl.  Jan.  4, 1864,  as 

sergt.  Co.  E,  17th  Regt. ;  must,  out  in  Co.  C  July  11, 1865. 
Keif,  Joseph  I'.,  private,  enl.  April  20,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt.;  disch.  Jan.  18,  IHia,  disability  ;  re-enl.  Co.  L,  4th  Cav., 

Sept.  18, 181.4,  for  1  yr. ;  corp.  Jan.  1,  1805  :  sergt.  May  21,  1865; 

disch.  June  21  (.May  26),  1805,  G.  0.  of  War  Dept. 
Kimball,  Charles  A,  private,  enl.  April  20, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt. ;  diach.  Dec.  2,  1803,  disability. 
Kenniston.  Natlil.  F.,  private,  enl.  April  20, 1801,3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  3,  1804. 
Kimbail,  John  T.,   private,  enl.  April  20,1801,3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  3, 1864. 


Kelly,  James  N.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  0,1801,3  yrs.,  Co.U,  22d  Regt. ; 

in  hosp.  at  Newark,  -N.  J.,  Aug.  31,  1802;  dropped  from  rolls 

July  29,  1803;    (but  elsewhere  record  of  Kelly,  .lames  N.  ; 

must,  in  Sept.  0,  isni,  3  yrs.,  Co.  M,  32d  Regt.;  must,  out  June 

29, 1866 ;  exp.  of  term). 
Kimball,  Charles  A.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  0,1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Regt. ;  disch.  Feb.  22,  181.2,  disability. 
Knowles,  Charles  K.,  sergt.,  enl.  Sept.  7, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Regt. ;  pro.  2d  lieut.  Dec.  10,  18i,2  ;  wd.  at  Gettysburg ;  died  of 

wds.  July  13, 1S03;  buried  at  Haverhill  July  30, 1803. 
Kenniston,  Royal  F.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  6,  lsi'.l,3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Regt. ;  trans,  to  V.  R.  C.  Aug.  7, 18(.2. 
Kerrigan,  Wm.  K.,  sergt.,  enl.  Sept.  23,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  28th 

Regt.;  wd.  June  10,1802;  trans.  V.  R.C.Oct.  28,  1803;  disch. 

Dec.  1.3, 1804. 
King,  Peter,  Corp.,  enl.  Sept.  23,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  28th  Regt.; 

must,  out  Dec.  19, 1804. 
Kimball,  Charles,  private,  enl.  Sept.  18,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  30th 

RcKt. ;  died  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Sept.  9, 1863. 
Kaler,  Cornelius,  private,  must,  in  Sept.  23, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  1st 

Cav.  (Kaler  first  enl.  private  in  Co.  D,  6th  Inf. ;  must,  out  July 

31,1801);  must,  out  to  re-enl.  Dee. 31, 1803;  re-enl.  Jan.  1,1804  ; 

sergt.  Co.  D,  1st  Cav.  ;  2d  lieut.  6th  Cav.  March  1,  1864;  de- 
clined com'd  5th  Cav. ;  re-enl.  1st  lieut.  6th  Cav.  March  8,1804  ; 

capt.  5th  Cav.  April  30, 1804  ;  must,  out  Oct.  31, 1805. 
Keif,  Thomas,  Corp.,  must,  in  Sept.  23,  l.soi,  3  yrs.,  Co.  L,  1st  Cav.  ; 

must,  out  April  20,1804;  re-enl.  sergt.  Co.  L,  4th  Cav.  April 

21, 1804  ;  2d  lieut.  April  i'.,  1805  ;  Ist  lieut.  July  13, 1805  ;  must. 

out  Nov.  20.  18ii.',  ;  afterwards  entered  the  navy. 
Kendall,  George  S.,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  2d  Vt.  Regt. 
Kelley,  Edward  P.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  8,  181.1,  3  yrs.,  Co.   G,  36th 

Regl. ;  must,  out  .lune  9, 1805. 
Kenney,  Silas  W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  5,  1862,  8  yrs.,  Co.  G,  36th 

Regt.  ;  disch.  as  sergt.  June  6. 1803.  disability. 
Keenan,  Frank  T.,  sergt.,  enl.  .Vug.  4, 1802, 3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th  Regt. ; 

wd.  at  -Vntietam  ;  disch.  Nov.  22,  1802,  disability. 
Kimball,  Daniel  S.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  8, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Regt.;  pro.  2d  lieut.  Nov.  29,  18(.4  ;   1st  lieut.  Jan.  19,  1865; 

must,  out  as  2d  lieut.  June  9,  lso5. 
Kingman.  George  H.,  3  yrs.,  19th  Regt. 
Kimball,  Daniel,  3  yrs. 

Kendall,  George  S.,  3  yrs.,  Berdan's  N.  Y.  Sharpshooters. 
Kasson,  Wm.  W.,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  2d  N.  H.  Regt. ;  in  hosp.  at  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  Aug.  31,  1802. 
Kelly,  Isaiah,  must,  in  Deo.  9, 1803,  3  yrs.,  Co.  1, 1st  H.  A. ;  died 

Aug.  2,  1804,  at  Haddington  Hospital,  Va. 
Kelly,  David  M.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  2,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  F,  oOth 

Regt.;  q.m. -sergt.  Nov.  12,1862;  must,  out  Aug.  24,1803;  re- 
enl.  in  Co.  I,  OOth  Regt.,  loO  days,  July  23,  1864'  q.m.-sergt. 

Aug.  .'),  1804  ;  must,  out  Nov.  .30,  1.864. 
Kimball,  Charles  A.,  Corp.,  enl.  Aug.  21, 1802,  9  months,  Co.  F,  50th 

Regt. 
King,  Patrick,  private,  enl.  .Sept.  8,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  F,  50th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  .Aug.  23,  1803  ;  re-enl.  July  11, 1804,  Co.  D,  2d 

H.  A. ;  must,  out  Sept.  3, 180.'">. 
Kelly,  James  N.,  must,  in  Sept.  0, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  .M,  33d  Regt.; 

must,  out  June  29, 1865. 
Kimball,  Moses,  privaie,  enl.  Deo.  31, 1864,  1  yr.,  Co.  L,  3d  Cav.; 

must,  out  in  Co.  E,  Sept.  28,  1805. 
Kelly,  Charles  A.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  21,  1864,  3  yrs.,  7th  Batt. ; 

must,  out  July  12, 186,';,  G.  O. 
Knox,  John  II.,  private,  enl.  Feb.  27,1804,3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  59th  Regt. ; 

pris. ;  must,  out  June  3, 1805,  order  of  Wsr  Dept. 
Kimball,  Marcua,  private,  enl.  July  20,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  I9th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Feb.  24, 1801,  to  re-enl. ;  re-enl.  Feb.  25th  ; 

disch.  May  14,  1805,  as  sergt.  Co.  A. 
Kelly,  Thomas  B.,  private,  enl.  July  23, 1804,  100  days,  Co.  I,  60th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Nov.  30, 1804. 
Kelly,  James,  must,  in   Dec.  13, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  C,  28th  Regt.  ; 

must,  out  Jan.  1, 1804,  to  re-enl. ;  re-enl.  Jan.  2, 1861,  private, 

Co.  C,  28th  Inf. ;  pro.  to  principal  musician  Dec.  1, 1864  ;  must. 

out  June  3(1, 1805. 
Kimball,  Edward  S.,  must,  in  Dee.  30, 1804, 1  yr.,  Co.  B,  1st  Batfn, 

Front.  Cav. ;  must,  out  June  3, 1805. 
Kent,  Charles  E.,  enl.  Jan.  2, 1865,  Co.  C,  1st  Batt'n,  Front.  Cav. ; 

must,  out  June  30, 1805. 
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Kelloy.  George  W.,  must.  In  Dec.  9, 1863,  3  yrs.  Co.  1, 1st  H.  A. 
Kimball,  Charles  N.,  must,  in  Nov.  14, 18C1, 1  yr.,  17th  Unattached 

Co.  inf. ;  must,  out  June  3ij,  18»i.5. 
Kimball,  Walter  B.,  must,  in  Not.  U,  1801, 1  yr.,  17th  Unattached 

Co.  Iiif. :  must,  out  .June  30,  lst;,5. 
Kingsley,  lieorge  W.,  must,  in  Nov.  14, 1804, 1  yr.,  17th  Unattached 

Co.  Inf.  ;  must,  out  June  3n,  18f'.5. 
Lanca-ster,  1".  A.,  private,  enl.  June  'Ji;,  IsCl,  3  yrs,  Co.  I,12th  Regt. ; 

talcen  pris.  at  Kettysburg  :  pro.  sergt. -major  from  Corp.  Dec. 

14, 18B3 ;  pro.  Ist  lieut.  May  1 1,  1804  ;  must,  out  July  8, 1864. 
Libert.v,  Pf  ter,  private,  enl.  July  6, 1861,  3  yrs.  Co.  E,  14th  Regt. 

(afterwards  Co.  K,  1st  H.  .\.) ;  must,  out  and  re-enl.  Nov.  28, 

I8ia,  Co.  K,  1st  U.  A. ;  disch,  Nov.  26,  l8i>4,  disability. 
Lawson,  Francis  K.,  private,  eul.  July  10, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co,  E,  17th 

Rcgt. ;  disch.  Jan.  10,  1862. 
Lawtoo,  .loseph  W.,  private,  enl.  July  25, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  and  reenl.  Jan.  4,  1864,  3  yrs, Co.  E,  17th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  in  Co.  A,  July  11. 1805. 
Leonard,  lieorge  C,  private,  enl.  Sept.  7,  1861,  3  yrs,  Co.  H,  22d 

Regt. ;  pro.  Corp. ;  discb.  Oct.  27,  1862,  disability. 
Lord,  .lohn  W.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  14, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  2i!d  Regt. ; 

disch.  Sept.  24, 1862,  disability. 
Lord.  .Fames  U.,  muc,  enl.  July  26, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  loth  Regt. ; 

must,  out  and  re-enl.  in  same  Co.  Dec.  21,  1863;  must,  out 

June  .111,  1865. 
Lalce,  Joseph   W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  20, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  19th 

Regt, 
Livingston,  Henry  H.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  19, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Regt. ;  disch.  Oct.  9, 1862,  disability. 
Lee,  Hugh,  private,  enl.  Dec.  1, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  2sth  Regt. ; 

disch.  Dec.  2,  1863. 
Lynch,  Henry,  enl.  April  19,1801,3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  29th   Regt.;  no 

record  after  enlistment. 
I^ocke,  Reuben   L.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  2, 1861,  3  yrs.,  4th  Batt. ; 

must,  out  and  re-enl.  Jan.  8, 1864  ;  must,  out  Oct.  14, 1866,  as 

Corp.  4th  Batt. 
Liggett,  John,  private,  enl.  Nov.  8, 1861,  3  yrs,  4th  Batt.;  disch. 

Feb.  26,  1863,  disability. 
Lamb,  Lawrence,  private,  enl.  Aug.  7,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  14th 

Regt.  (afterwards  Co.  E,  1st  H.  Art.);  died  of  wds.  June  19, 

1804,  Petersburg,  Va. 
Little,  .Moses  C,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  19th  Regt.;  killed  at  Fredericks- 
burg Dec.  11,1862. 
Lane,  Henry  H.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  7,  isivj,  3  yrs.,  Co.  C,  17th  Regt. ; 

disch.  Nov.  25, 1801  ;  rejected. 
Lord,  Charles  H.,  private,  must,  in  July  23, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  17th 

Rcgt. ;  disch.  Sept.  11, 1803,  disability  ;  re-enl.  Aug.  22, 1864,  1 

yr.,  Co.  M,  4th  H.  A. ;  disch.  June  10, 1805. 
Leach,  Benj.  F.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  36th  Regt. ; 

disch.  Nov.  12, 1S62,  disability. 
Longfellow,  Edward  P.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  1, 18G2,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Regt. ;  wd.  at  Antietam ;  disch.  Nov.  28, 1862,  disability. 
Lufkin,  Elbridgc,  Corp.,  enl.  Aug.  6, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  36th  Regt.; 

wd.  at  Antietam  :  diB(--h.,  disability. 
Le  BoB^juet,  James,  private,  enl.  Aug.  .'►,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35tb 

Regt. ;  disch.  Jan.  22, 1803,  disability  ;  died  at  Haverhill,  H6.i. 
Locke,  J.  K.,  private,  must,  in  Aug.  24,  1861,  3  yrs.,  19th  Unas- 
signed  itegt. ;  DO  record  after  enlistment. 
Livingston,  Murray  V,,  bugler,  enl.  Sept.  16,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  1st 

Cav. ;  disch.  and  re-enl.  Jan.  1,  18t'>4,  Co.  D;  must,  out  June  29, 

1805. 

Le  Bosquet,  Albert,  private,  enl.  Aug.  18, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  F, 

&oth  Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  23, 1863;  re-enl.  and  app.  sergt.  in 

Cj.  I,  GOth  Regt,,  too  days,  July  23, 1864;  mast,  out  Nov,  30, 

1864. 
Ladd,  Thomas  E.,  privalv,  enl.  Aug.  23, 1802, 9  months,  Co.  F,  50th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Littlefield.HazenS.,  private,  enl.  Aug.23,  I8<i2,0  months,  Co.  F,50th 

Regi. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 18G3. 
I,oonan),  John,  private,  must,  in  Oct.  4,1862,9  months,  Co.  F,  60th 

Regt. 
Lee,  George  Oscar,  Corp.,  enl.  Aug.  16, 1862,  9  months,  Co,  O,  60lh 

Rcgt,;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  IMIM. 
Lane,  Lawrence,  private,  enl.  Sept.  5, 1864,  1  yr,,  Co,  M,  2d  H.  A.; 

trans.  toJ7th  Regt,  Jan.  16, 18iVi ;  disch.  In  Co.  F  June  30,  1865, 

ortler  of  War  Dept. 


Livingston,  Edward  H.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  18, 1862,  9  months,  Co. 

G,  .lotli  Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1863. 
Liberty,  Joseph,  private,  enl.  July  5, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  Ist  H.  A. ; 

must,  out  and  re-enl.  Nov.  28, 1803  ;  killed  in  action  June  16, 

1861,  at  Petersburg,  Va. 
Laundry,  Joseph,  private,  enl.  March  19, 18C2,  3  yrs.,  Co.  M,  1st 

H.  A. 
La  Paint,  Joseph,  private,  enl.  .April  25, 1863,3  yrs.,  Co.  D.lst  Batt. 

H.  A. ;  must,  out  Sept.  12, 1865. 
Loung,  George  P.,  private,  enl.  March  22, 1804,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  2d 

Cav. ;  must,  out  July  20, 1865. 
Lovejoy,  Edwin  B.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  22, 1864,  3  yrs.,  7th  Batt. ; 

must,  out  July  12, 1805,  G.  O. 
Lovejoy,  Daniel  H.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  12, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  40th 

Regt. ;  disch.  as  corp.  June  2.'»,  1804,  disability. 
Lyons,  John,  must,  in  Dec.  2, 1804,  3  yrs.,  Co.  K,  3d  fl.  A.;  mast. 

out  Sept.  IS,  1866. 
Larkins,  Charles  O.,  enl.  Sept.  17, 1864,  V.  R.  C. ;  must,  out  Nov. 

30, 1805,  order  of  War  Dept. 
Littletield,  Joseph  A.,  enl.  Nov.  14,  ISM,  1  yr.,  17th  Unattached  Co. 

Inf.;  must,  out  June  30, 1805. 
Morse,   George   W.,   sergt.,  enl.  May  26, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  2d 

Regt.;  must,  out  Dec.  30,  ISO;) ;  re-enl.  Dec.  31, 1803;  pro,  1st 

lieut.  Co.  II,  2d  Inf.  June  9, 1,8C.J;  must,  out  July  14, 1865. 
Murphy,  Dennis,  private,  enl.  June  20,  Isoi,  3  yrs.,  Co.  C,  12th 

Regt.;  must,  out  a«  sergt.  July  8, 1864. 
Merrill,  George  I..  (Lemuel  .^.t,  private,  enl.  June  26, 1861,  3  yrs., 

Co.  E,  12th  Regt. ;  disch.  March  12, 1803. 
McKown,  John  B.,  enl.  July  5, 1801,  3  yrs., Co.  F,14th  Regt.  (after- 
wards  1st  H.  A.);  must,  ont  and  re-enl.   Nov.  24,  186;);  died 

Nov.  18,  1864,  Millen,  Ga. 
McCoy,  Patrick,  private,  enl.  July  5, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  14lh  Regt. 

(afterwards  1st  H.  .\.i ;  must,  out  July  8,  1804,  in  Co.  L. 
Merrill,  Henry  S.,  com.  sergt.,  enl.  .\pril  20, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt.;  pro.  2d  iieut.  July  3. 1862;  resigned  May  11, 186:). 
McNamara,  Michael  C,  capl.,  enl.  July  10, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th 

Regt. ;  com.  .\ug.  21st ;  must,  out  Aug.  3, 1864. 
Marony,  James,  enl.  July  10, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Regt. ;  com. 

2d  lieut.  Aug.  21, 1801 ;  pro.  1st  lieut.  Jan.  31,  1862;  resigned 

Aug.  12,  1862. 
Mulvey,  Henry,  Corp.,  enl.  July  in,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17tli  Regt. ; 

must,  out  as  sergt.  Aug.  3. 1804. 
McCarty,  Thoma-s,  corp.,  enl.  July  10,  1861, 3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Regt. 
Mahoney,  John,  private,  must,  in  Nov.  12,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  17th 

Regt. :  wd.  at  Winton.  N.  C,  July,  ISiS);  no  further  record. 
Mttsterson,  John,  private,  enl.  July  10,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th 

Regt. 
Melindy,  George,  private,  enl.  July  10,  180i,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th 

Regt. ;  mu-st.  out  Aug. :),  1861 ;  re-enl.  in  Co.  D,  2d  H.  A.  Aug. 

29,  18i;4 ;  trans.  Feb.  0, 1865,  to  Co.  H,  17th  Regt. ;  must,  oat 

J  ime  30, 1805. 
McGrath,  Thomas,  private,  enl.  July  10, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th 

Regt.;  pro.  Corp. ;  must,  out  and  re-enl.  Jan.  6,  1864;  must. 

out.  in  Co.  .\  Juno  U,  1806. 
McKane,  Patrick,  private,  enl.  April,  1.801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Regt. 
Moyle,  Bernard,  private,  eul.  July  10,1801,3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Regi. ; 

disch.  Aug.  3,  1804. 
Mulligan,  Michael,  private,  enl.  July  10.  InOl,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th 

Regt. ;  disch.  Sept.  0.  180i,  disability. 
McKana,  Patrick,  private,  must,  in  July  22, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th 

Regi.;  disch.  Dec.  .'>,  Isoi,  disability. 
Morse,  Gardner  .«..  enl.  April  20,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,   17th   Regt.  ; 

must,  out  Aug.  3, 1801. 
Melealf,  Edward  1)..  private,  enl,  April  20. 1.861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt.;  must,  out  \\n:.  3, 18t"'4. 
.Metcalf,  George  A.,  private,  enl.  April  20,  1801,3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  .1,  1864. 
Murray,  Thomas,  enl.  April  26,1861,  3  yrs.,  Co,  F,  17th  Regt,; 

must,  out  .\ug. :),  1804. 
Meader,  Cnarles  K.,  private,  enl.  April  20,  Isoi,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  to  re-enl.  Jan.  1, 18i;4,  as  corp.  Co.  B  ;  trans. 

to  Co.  G  ;  must,  out  as  sergl.  .luly  11, 186,';,  Co.  F. 
Manning,  Byrne,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt. 
Mitchell,  James  S.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  6,  1801  ;  must,  out  Feb,  1, 

18i'i4  ;  re-enl.;  trans,  to  32d  M.  V.;  must,  out  as  corp.  Co.  .M, 

June  29, 1865. 
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Malioney.  John  c-M),  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  L'2d  Kegt. 

Morse,  John  H.,  private,  must,  in  Jnn.  2,  1802,3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  nth 

Rogt. ;  diseh.  Fob.  17, 1S(«,  disability. 
Marden,  Henry  K.,  Corp.,  enl.  Jan.  0, 181,2,  3  yrs.,  Co.  1, 17th  Regt. 
Mills,  Charles  K.,  private,  enl.  Keb.  18,  1S02,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  17th 

Uegt.  ihad  before  enl.  private  Co.  !>,  6th   Inf.  May  21,  IStil  ; 

mnst.  out  July  ;il,  l.xi'iU;  wd.  in   North  Carolina  Dec,  1802 

(Foster's  Bxpedition) ;  must,  out  Keb.  I'.t,  180o. 
Mill.*,  John  K.,  musician,  enl.  Feb.  20,1802,3  yrs.,  17th  Regt.; 

disch.  Oct.  3,  ISO?,  order  of  War  Popt.  (had  before  served  3 

monthsl.  May  1st  to  July  31, 1801,  Co.  D,  6th  Regt.,  musician. 
Moses,  John,  enl.  Feb.  14. 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I>.  huh  Hegt. ;  must,  out 

and  re-enl.  Iiec.  21,  ISil! :  must,  out  June  3",  I80,'i. 
BIcQuestiiin,  Clinton,  private,  enl.  Aug.  21,  1801,  ;j  yrs.,  Co.  D,  20th 

Regt.;  pris.  at  Hall's  Hlutl',  long  at  Richmond;  killed  at  An* 

tietam. 
Morrill,  John  \V.,  private,  must,  in  Sept.  20,  Isr.l,  3  yrs,  Co.  H,  20th 

Regt.;   killed  at  Wilderness,  Va.,  May  6,  1804;  returned  as 

(Merrill). 
Mcintosh,  James,  private,  enl.  Sept.  2u,  1801,  .'i  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Regt. ;  in  hosp.  :\t  Newark,  N.  J.,  Aug.  :!1, 1802,  blind  ;  disch. 

Sept.  3, 1802,  disability  ;  died  Oct.  14, 1862,  at  Newark. 
Manninj;.  Timothy,  enl.  Aug.  15, 1S02,  3  yrs.,  Co.  C,  4nth  Regt.; 

musi.  out  May  13,  ISOo,  order  of  War  Dept. 
Meagher,  .lohn  F.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  23,1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  28th 

Regt.  ;  died  of  wds.  at  Washington. 
Manning,  Thomas,  private,  enl.  Oct.  ■_'<),  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  3oth 

Regt.  ;  died  Aug.  20,  ISO.',  at  New-  Orleans. 
Merrill,  Joseph   W.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  2.  Isfil.  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  30th 

Regt. ;  Corp.  ;  disch.  Dec.  8, 1863,  disability. 
MeCarty,  Patrick,  private,  eol.  Nov.  25,  isoi.  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  30th 

Regt.;  must,  out  and  re. enl. , 'an.  1, 1864;  must,  out  July  5, 

1866. 
Morse.  Horace,  enl.  Dec.  25,  l.sol.  3  yrs.,  Co.  L  (Unattached  Co.),  3d 

Cav. ;  disch.  for  promotion  July  5,1863;  2d  lieut.  97th  U.S. 

Colored  Inf;  resigned  July  19, 1864. 
Mahoney,  -lohn  i3d^,  ^private,  enl.  Nov.  4,  1861,  3  yrs.,  4th   Batt. ; 

must,  out  and  re-enl.  Dec.  2.'>.  1.S63  ;  must,  out  Oct.  14, 1805. 
Moody,  Elhaner  H.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  20, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  L,  1st 

Cav. :  trans,  to  Co.  L,  4th  Cav. :  disch.  May  11,  lsr>3,  disabiliiy. 
Moore,  Martin,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4,  ls62,  3  yrs.,  Co.  1, 14th  Regt. 

(afterwards  1st  H.  A.) ;  must,  out  July  5, 1864. 
Morse,  Frank,  private,  enl.  Aug.  6,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt. ; 

disch.  April  4, 1863, disability. 
Marden.  tieorge  O.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  7, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  17th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  and  re-enl.  Jan.  1, 1804  ;  died  Jan.  1, 1865,  at 

.\ndersonville,  Ga. 
Millett,  Wm  F.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  6, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Regt. ; 

disch.  July  17,  186;!.  disability. 
Merrill,  James  L..  private,  enl.  Aug.  6, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  17th 

Regt. ;  trans,  to  signal  corps  Aug.  1, 1863. 
Meader.  John  L..  private,  enl;  Aug.4, 1802, 3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt. ; 

disch.' Sept.  lo.  186.3,  disability. 
Jlorse,  Henry  M..  private,  enl.  .July  25, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt. ;  disch.  Jan.  30,  1803,  disability. 
31oneits,  Luther,  private,  must,  in  -Vug.  7, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Jan.  1, 1861 ;  re-enl.  Jan.  2, 18G4 ;  must,  out  in 

Co.  B  July  11. 180.5. 
Marsh,  Martin   L.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  1.  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Regt.;  wd.  at  .\otielam  ;  disch.  Dec.  19,  1802,  disability;  re- 
enl.  in  Co.  D.  l«t  Cav.  Feb.  19, 1804  ;  must,  out  June  29,  180.5. 
McClain,  Charles  D..  private,  enl.  Aug.  4, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Regt.;  wd.  at  Antietam  ;  disch.  Feb.o,  1863.  disability. 
Merrill.  Charles  A.,  private,  enl.  .\ug.  .5, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  3oth 

Regt.  must,  out  June  2.'<.  1805.  disability. 
Merrill,  Edmund  N.,  private,  mu-t.  in  Aug.  17, 1.802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G, 

35th  Regt. ;  enl.  as  private  in  3:id   Regt.  and  trans,  to  36tli 

Regt.;  pro.  com.  sergt.  Aug.  21, 1802;  disch.  .March  12,1863; 

died  at  home  May  10,  isiil. 
Morrill.  Edward  H.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  1, 1x02,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Regt. ;  wd.  at  Antietam  ;  pro.  2d  licut.,  35th  Regt.  April  5, 

1863  ;  must,  out  .Sept.  24. 180t  ;  1st  lieut.,  61st  Inf.  Sept. 22, 1804  ; 

must,  out  June  4, 1865,  brevet  capt. 
Morse,  Sylvester,  private,  enl.  Aug.  7, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  6,  35th 

Uegt. ;  wd.  at  Antietam  ;  diseb.  Jan.  24, 18133,  disability. 
Murray,  Joseph,  3  yrs. 


Murray,  David  B.,   private,  enl.  Aug.  1,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  36th 

Regt. ;  wd.  at  .Vntietam  ;  disch.  Nov.  22,  1802,  disability  ;  re- 
enl.  and  appointed  Corp.,  I.'o.  I,  Oiith   Inf.,  1(K)  days,  July  23, 

1864  ;  must,  out  Nov.  30,  1801. 
Mills,  Wm.  W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4, 1862,  3  yrs.,  14th  Regt.  (after- 
wards 1st  H.  A.) ;  must,  out  July  5, 1865. 
Morrill,  Wm.,  private,  must,  in  Sept.  30,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  P,  I7th 

Uegt. ;  disch.  Sept.  15,  1.SC3,  disability  ;  re-enl.  in  Co.  F,  2d  H. 

A.  Sept.  5, 1864, 1  yr.  ;  must,  out  June  20, 1865. 
Morse,  Hiram,  3  yrs.,  17th  Regt. 
McFee,  Hamden,3  yrs. 
Monson,  James  H.,  3  yrs. 
Magoon,  Samuel   A.,  must,  in  Sept.  16,  1.S61,  3  yrs.,   Co.  I,  20th 

Regt. ;  disch.  June  22, 1802,  disability. 
Morse,  Charles  C,  2d  lieut.,  enl.  Feb.  19, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  17th 

Regt. ;  disch.  March  23, 1863  ;  resigned. 
Mahoney,  John,  Jr.,  private,  enl.  July  10, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th 

Regt. ;  disch.  April  3, 1803,  disability. 
Morrison,  John,  private,  eol.  .\ug.  11, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  JI,22d  Regt.  ; 

killed  at  Gettysburg  July  3, 1803. 
McC.uire,  Thomas,  20th  Regt. 
Messer,  Carlos  P.,  enl.  Sept.  10,  1862,  0  months,  .50th  Regt. ;  com. 

col.,  Nov.  11,  1862  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1863. 
Mealy,  Nicholas  J.,  private,  enl.  Oct.  31, 1861,  9  months,  Co.  C,  50th 

Regt.  (in  3  months  Co.)  ;  must,  out  .\ug.  24,  1803. 
McDermitt,  Hugh,  private,  enl.  Aug.  IS,  1862,  9  months, Co.  F,50th 

Regt. ;  wd.  at  Port  Hudson,  La.,  June,  1803  ;  must,  out  Aug. 

24, 1863. 
McWilliams,  .Samuel,  private,  enl.  Aug.  18, 1802,  9  months,  Co.  F, 

,50th  Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24. 1S63. 
McQuestion,  Simeon,  private,  enl.  Aug.  30, 1802,  9  months,  Co.  F, 

50th  Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1663. 
McLaughlm,  Frank,  private,  enl.  Sept.  7, 1802,  9  months,  Co.  F, 

60th  Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1S63  ;  re-enl.  Corp.,  Co.  C,  17th 

Regt.  Sept.  16,1864;  must,  out  June  30, 1865,  order  of  War  Dept. 
Morse,  James  W.,  private,  eul.  .\ug.  21, 1862,  9  mouths,  Co.  F,  50th 

Regt. ;  disch.  Jan.  5,  1863. 
Merrill,  Ger  rge  W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  21, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  F, 

5oth  Regt. ;  must,  out  as  sergt.  Aug.  24, 1863. 
Murphy,  Timothy,  piivate,  enl.  Oct.  20, 1802,  9  mouths,  Co.  F,  60th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  23, 1864  ;  re-enl.  Sept.  17, 1864,  Co.  C,  X7th 

Inf. ;  must,  out  June  30, 1805,  order  or  of  War  Dept. 
Moulton.  Geo.  L.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  23, 1802,  9  months,  Co.  G,  50th 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Mace,  l>aniel  W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  22, 1862,  9  months,  CO.  G,  50th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Mackey,  .\ndrew  J.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  18,  1862,  9   months,  Co.  G, 

50th  Itegl. ;  died  April  9, 1863,  at  Baton  Rouge. 
Merrill,  Howard  M.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  11,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  G, 

.50th  Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1803. 
Morrison,  .Vugustus  G.,private,'enl.  Aug.  18, 1862,  0  months,  Co.  G, 

.50th  Regt. ;  roust,  out  Aug.  24,  1803;    re-enl.  in  Co.  M,  4th  H. 

A.,  .Vug.  20, 1804, 1  yr. ;  must.  out.  June  17, 1865. 
Mulheren.  Hugh,  private,  enl.  .\ug.  15, 1802,  9  monthsj  Co.  G,  50th 

Kegl.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Murray.  Hugh,  private,  enl.  Sept.  17,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  G,  SOth 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1803. 
McKenna.  Edward,  private,  enl.  Sept.  16, 1802,  9  months,  Co.  G, 

.5Uth  Regt.  ;  must,  out  .A.ug.  24,  1863. 
Marsh,  Jos.  W.,   private,  enl.  Sept.  19, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  G,  50th 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  26,  1863. 
Morrill,  Chas.  L,  must,  in  Deo.  6,  1863,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  59th  Regt.  ; 

trans.  June  1,  1865,  to  Co.  .V,  57th  Inf. ;  must,  out  Aug. 6, 1865  ; 

order  of  War  i  >ept. 
McQuade,  John,  private,  enl.  Sept.  6,  1864,  1  yr.,  Co.  I,  3d  H.  A. ; 

must,  out  June  26, 1845. 
McCarty,  Wm.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  20, 1864,  1  yr.,  29th  Unattached 

H.  A. ;  must,  out  June  16, 1805. 
Martin,  F.  Orin,  corporal,  enl.  .\ug.  20, 1804,  1  yr.,  Co.  M,  4th  H.  A.; 

must,  out  June  17, 1865. 
McCarthy,  Wm.,  enl.  Sept.  20,  18ti4,  1  yr.,  29th  Co.  Unattached  H. 

A. ;  must,  out  Sept.  15,  18i;5. 
McE'vay,  Thos.,  private,  enl.  Jan.  11,  ls64,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  4th  Cav. ; 

must,  out  Nov.  14,  1865. 
McGaffey,    Henry,    private,    enl.  Sept.  17, 18i"4, 1   yr.,  Co.  C,    nth 

Regt. ;  must,  out  June  20, 1865,  order  of  W'ar  Dept. 
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Miller,    Benj.,.lr..  private.   e»l.    Sept.  17, 1864, 1    yr.,   Co.  O,  mh 

Regt. ;  must,  oui  June  3u,  18r,.5,  (i.  O. 
Miner,  Oha..  A.,  pr.vate,  enl.  Sept.  13,  1«M,  1  yr..Co.  C.  l,.h  Regt. , 

must,  out  .June  :»,  iw;5.  G.  O  ,,,,«,.,,■,  vrs    Co.  E,  nth 

Ma»terso„,  Thoma.,  private,  -    /f ,     ;'*"^' f  =^",'J,  .^enl. ; 

Regt. ;  must,  out  to  re-enl.  Jan.  1,  ISOI ,  •)»«•  '• 

tached  Inf. ;  must,  out  .^ug.  15, 1HI.4.  ,.,.v,  iin»t 

Mor  nNewlan,  private,    ^'^  "- --"r'^^o      H^^t 

r;r?.rr^are:c^"^r.rmr;utJune:«.«. 
Mart/n  Chas..X.,  priva.e.enl.  JulyAU.U,  100  days,  Co.  I.  60th 
McC^;^Vrr;::r-e:.^j:.y  -.   --.  -»  days,  Co.  .,00th 

MeX;;::::'^^p--:--"'^-'^---^-'^°"'""" 
Me^^fiC: :::  7:^^:  ^'"--^  -•  -«■  ™  --  -■  '•  ^'^^ 

Me^rWrr  J  r;":;:  e^ u-y  -.  ^S64, 1«.  day.  CO.  I,  OOth 

Morl^^n/Z:  H::ri::;e::;;^::;iy  .3.  l^e^,  lOO  day.  CO.  .  00th 

KeRt.;  mii't.  outNov.  30,  1864.  r-^irml. 

Mort,  St;phen  E..  private,  enl.  July  23, 1.04, 100  days,  Co.  I.  ooth 

MeSui:j:^.trt^:;o:::^3,.o.,omon.hs,co.„,.oth 

Maj::^;:^r;::KO^:^:-t3yrs..Co.A,  4th  Cav..    must. 

ont.  Nov  14, 1805.  g^^^,_^  P,.^^, 

Miller.  Frank  C,  enl.  Dee.  30,  1864,  l  yr.,  vu. 

Cav  •  must,  out  June  30, 1805. 
Millerrnom.,e„l.  Leo.  30,  1804,1  yr.,  Co.  B,  Ist  Ba,t  n,  1-ront.Cav.: 

must,  out  June  30  18.^^  lyr,Co.C.lst  Batfn.  Front. 

Miller,  Edward  O.,  enl.  Jan.  A  i»i'3>  i  yr-.  "-'"•    > 

rav   •  mu"!.  out  June  30, 1805. 
McEvay,M"ohael,enl.Jan...    1805, 1  yr.  Co.  C,  1st  Batfn,  Front. 

Cav^  muM^outJune  30,js,v,  i,t  „atfn,  Front. 

Morrie,  George  H-,  enl.  Jan.  .'.  i.so..,     yr., 

Cav  •  must,  out  June  30, 1806. 
Morgan,  Wm.    H,  enl.  Nov.  14,    1804. 1  yr..    Unattached  Co.  Inf. 

Mo-C^lan,  enl.  Nov.  u,  1864, 1  yr..  Unattached  Co.  Inr 
llTih  Roi;!.);  must,  out  June  30, 1805.  ,.,.„>, 

Noyes  William  11.  private,  enl.  June  21,  1861.  3yrs.,  Co.  E,  Uth 
Regt.;  trans,  to  V.  R.  C.  July  1. 1803. 

Noyos.'George  D..  private,  enl.  June  26.  1801.  3  yrs..  Co.  I,  12th 

Noy^ti,:  jt  :".  Ju^  >i:-..  3  .rs..  Co.  G.  13th  Regt. ;  must 

Ner:^^.ourF..  serg...  enl.  July  ..ISO.  3  ,...  Co^D.  HU, 
Regt. ;  pro.  2d  lieut.  Oct.  28, 1801 ;  l.t  Ueut.  July  3, 180.  .  discn. 

Nag':.'Rlchl:Xenl.  July  10.  l«o..  3  yrs..  Co.  E.  17th  Reg..;  died 

at  Baltimore,  Jan.  1,  IS02.  ^„    i?  i7ih 

Norman.   Mi-hael.  private,  enl.  July  10. 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.   E.  l,th 

Regt.;  dLsch.  Jan.  18, 1862.  disability.  r„  v    mh 

Norton?  Richard  E.'corp.  enl.  April  20.  1801,3  yrs..  Co.  I-,  17th 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  as  sergt.  Aug.. i,  1804. 
Norton  Wimam  8,  private,  enl.  April  20,  1801.  3  yrs..  Co.  F.  l,th 

Regt. ;  Corp. :  disch.  Oct.  S,  1S02,  disability. 
Norton,  John,  priva..,  3  yrs.,  CO.  F.  17th  Uegt^ 
Nelson.  William  U.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1801.  3  yrs..  co.  u, 
Regt. ;  trans,  to  V.  R.  C.  Nov.  16,  1863. 

out  July  11,1805. 
i;.lgh«n,banlel,3yrs.  Co  E,17thReg._.  ^^^^^ 

Needham  J.  Austin,  private,  enl.  Aug.  .,  l»o.,  i  yrs       o      . 

RegriaflerwardV.stH.A.);  died  at  AndersonvlUe.  t,».,^ep.. 

dept.  disability. 


Nichols,  George  M.,  3  yrs.,  32d  Regt. 

Norris    Albert  G.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1862,  3  yrs.,  co.  i,  i«.. 
Teg.  (af^r«ard»  1st  11.  A.; ;  died  Aug.,  1804,  at  Andersonv.Ue. 

NorHs    Lyman  F.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1862,  3  yrs..  Co^  I,  U.h 

eg.     "ftorwards  1st  H.    A.,;   prisoner   »«  ••«"'-''-fJ    » 
;a^le^nnap.is>.d     diedJul>..18^atAnders^vil^^ 

Netter,  Martin,  private  enl.  Aug.  2,  I8i..,  J  yr..,  v        , 
«d.  at  Antietam  ;  disch.  Dee.  1. 1802.  d.sab.U.y. 

8  1866-  must,  out  June  21.  1S65;  absent  as  Corp. 
Nevi^s,  Michael.  3  yrs.,  Co^  F    *"th  Regt  N.  ^^  ^^ 

Noyes,  Hiram  X.,corp.,  enl.  Aug.  la,   18....  9  mon.n., 

Regt.;  must  out  as  private  Aug.  24, 1803. 
Niclfolls,  Acdlson  a.priva.e.enl.Aug.  25  1862  9  months.  Co.  F. 

wth  Uegt. ;  must,  out  as  private  Aug.  24, 18iJ. 
Nas:n    Edward  A,  private,  enl.  Sep,.  1.    180^9  months.  Co.  G. 

60th  Regt .  must,  out  as  private  Aug.  24, 1803. 
Norwood,  George,  private,  enl.  Aug.  21.  1862,  9  months.  Co.  G.  50th 

Noonan!  .Michael,  corp.,  mu,.t.  in  Sep..  20, 1864,  3  yrs..  Co.  E.  36.h 
Regt.,  must.out.luneS,  180j.  ,?  lo  ii    i  • 

Note  (George  W.,  private,  enl.  July  5, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  1st  H.  .V  . 
murout  No;  .■„  .803.  to  re-enlist :  re^enl.  ;  must,  out  June2, 
1865;  absent  in  Co.  M.  irt  Cav  ■ 

Mbbs,  Henry  W.,  private,  enl.  Dec.  31,  18,4, 1  yr.,  Co.  L,  3d  Cav. . 
must,  out  in  Cojs  Sept.  28,  18,^.  ^^  ^^^^  . 

^-r^irr  ^"";  ^  --  >-  -• --•  -  ^-  ^^  '''"•" 

Front.  Cav. ;  must,  out  June  30.  1S05. 
Nichols,  Frank  B., enl.  July  23, 1864. 100  days.  Lo.  1.60th  Regt.. 

must,  out  Nov.  30,  1864. 
Nels":  Benj.  S..  enl.  Nov.  13, 18,>4, 1  yr.,  ITth  Unattached  Co.  Inf. 

(coroorul) ;  must,  out  June  30, 18c.o. 
Osg!:r;ames  M.,  "-^rly  .rgt.,^nl.  Joly^.  j^l  'n^^  21  i;.:^; 

;!;';ir:^jr:::^2;;-;^.-V'^:i-;re.ol.as  private  at 

-i?-SSir?::-t;:..z^r;^cnt^: 

A      tran!;:«Co  H°,..u„   Invalid  Corps  Oct.  27.  .863  ;    d.sch. 
Feb.20  1864.surg^ce.|^r.ordisabinty^  g,  i„h  Reg..  ; 

O'llaro,  John,  Corp.,  enl.  July  10,  isi.i,  oyi=, 

disch.  for  disability  Nov.  30,  1802. 
Orell.  Maxim,  private,  enl.  Sept.  .0, 1801. 3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  «.d  Reg..  . 
miiBt.  out  Oct.  17,  18C4.  „<-.„/-<   in*h 

O-CoTinor,  Patrick,   private,  enl.  Nov.  ^  >«^*'»-//-- ^t",^;  =^c„ 
Regt  ■  must,  out  Feb.  12,  .804  ;  re-enl.  Feb.  13, 1864,  serg...  Co. 
G,30thBegl.;  must,  out  July  5,  I860. 
„raway.CalvinB.,enl    3yi.-.,31s.Cav^ 
Osgood,  Samuel  n.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4,  180.,  J  yrs.,     o.      , 

Regt.;  disch.  May  30,  is6:t,  disability.  r„  j.   ,7th 

Osgood,    oseph. I. .private,  enl.  July  22.1862,3  y-- <^o.  D^'th 

Regt   ;  disch.  June  11, 18r.3,  disability  :  re-enl.  Co.  D,  let  Cav . 

Jan  "7  1804;  disch.  June  6,  1865.  disability. 

O-Brian.  Thol  enl.  July  1«,  186.,  3  yrs..  Co.  E,  17th  Regt.;  disch. 

Aor.  23, 186;i,  disability.  . 

OrbXn,  Wm.  W.  8.,eorp..  enl.  Aug.  18, 1862. 9  months.  Co.  1 .  60th 

uegt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24.181V..        ^         ,  months,  Co.  F.  50th 

Osgood,  Jacob,  private,  enl.  Aug.  21,  .80.,  J  monw    , 

Regt;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1803.  p„  n-  .,oth 

Ordwiy,  Hazel  E.,  priva.e,enl.  Aug.  2.,  .802.  9  months.  Co.  F.  aCh 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 18.13. 
O-MeeTey.  Micha...  priva.e,  enl.  Sept.  2. 1862. 9  month..  Co.  G.  oOth 

iVCo'Irner,  Timothy,  private,  enl.  Nov.  30,  .8...  3  yrs.,  Co.  H.  *d  H . 

A     disch   Dec.  15, 1.8fsi,disablllty  ;  rejected  recruit. 
Osgood,  ^o  .1.,  priv;.e,  enl.  Sept.  20, 1864.3  yrs..  7th  Bat..;  must. 

oran:rv:;H::;t^f:ni^:.-27,i8e4,.yr.,co.H.i7.^ 

,ii..d  Vor  23.  .80,%  a.  Morehead  City,  N.C. 
Urdw::^Ai:;in  ,;..enl...ct.l2.1so,  3  yr^  CO^  E^  |et  Cav.;    pro. 
corp.  July  7,  18ta ;  sergt.;  must,  out  Nov.  7. 18..4. 
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Ordwuy,  Albert  II.,  niuc,  must,  in  Aug.i,  ISGl,  100  days,  ITlh  l"n- 

AttAChcd  inf.;  must,  out  Nov.  12, 1SG4. 
Oldson,  Jos.  H.,eul.  Nov.  14, 1SC4, 1  yr.,  17th  Co.,  I'nattaclied  Inf. : 

must.  out.  June  ;10,  l.'^f.S. 
Phillips,  Wm.,  privnto,  cnl.  June  13.  im.l,  :i  yr.".,  Co.  H,  11th  Kegt.; 

wd.  before  Kichmond  :  rauft.  out  June  114,  l.sG4. 
Page,  Kdgar  B.,  private,  enl.  June  Kt,  1801,  .1  yrs.,  Co.  H,  11th 

Kegt.;  pro.  .lerRt.;  must,  out  Dec.  28,  ISia  ;    re-enl.  Deo.  29  ; 

pro.  1st  lieut.  July  23,  18G4  ;  eapta.u  ;  Oct.  9,  1804  ;  disoh.  Apr. 

11,  i.^eo. 
Place  (Johns),  Jos.  II.,  private,  must,  iu  June  2ij,  1801, :i  yrs.,  Co.  E, 

12th  Regt.;  trans,  to  V.  R.  Corp.s  Nov.  24,  1SG3. 
Page,  Walter  S,  private,  enl.  June  20,  1801,  3  yrs.,   Co.  I,  12th 

Kegt.;    wd.  at  Antietam  ;    trans,  to  5th   U.  S.  Art.   Nov.  11, 

1SI-.2. 
Pillsbury,  John  M.,  July  5,  ISOl,  3  yrs.,  14th  Regt.  (afterwards  let 

H.  A.),  hosp.  steward  ;  disch.  Oct.  31, 1801,  disability. 
Parshley,  Chius.  H.,  private,  enl.  July  ,"',  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  14th 

Regt.  (afterwards  IstH.  A.)  ;    must,  out  and   re-enl.   Nov.  25, 

1.S63  ;  disch.  July2S,  ls05. 
Priest,  Johnson,  private,  enl.  Jan.  2, 1862,  3  yrs.,  (^o.  L,  14th  Regt. 

(afterwards  1st  II.  A.i;  dit-ch.  Apr.  30, 1804,  disability. 
Parker,  Geo.  F..,  priv.,enl.  Mar.  14, 1802,3  yrs.,  Co.  M,  14th  Regt. 

(afterwards  1st  H.  A.I  ;  disch.  Oct.  21,  1803,  disability. 
Parnielee,  Henry  H.,  private,  enl.  Mar.  1, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  M,  14th 

Kegt.  (afterwards  l»t  H.  A.)  ;  sergt.  ;  died  of  wds.  reod.  June 

22,  181.4. 
Pitts,  Henry  H.,  enl.  Aug.  7,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  14th  Regt.  (after- 
wards 1st  H.  \A  ;  must,  out  July  3, 1804  ;  absent,  sick. 
Peabody.  Joel,  priva'e,  enl.  Feb.  21,  ls02,  3  yrs.,  Co.  L,  14th  Regt. 

(afterwards  Ist  II.  .\.)  ;  must,  out  Feb.  22,  ISC.^. 
Putn.-im,  Alfred,  sergt.,  enl.    July'in,  Isol,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  ITth  3d 

Regt.;  disch.  as  private  .Aug.  31,  18(wl,  disability;  re-enl.  for 

1  yr,  Co.  A,  17th  Regt.,  Sept.  6, 1864 ;  disch.  in  Co    A  June 

30, 1865,  G.  O. 
Place,  George  H.,  Corp.,  cnl.  April  20,  1801,3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

K-  gl. ;  must,  out  as  1st  sergt.  Aug.  3,  1804. 
Pinkham,  Vincent  T.,  private,  enl.  April  20,  lsi;i,3  yrs,  Cn.  F, 

17th  Regt. ;  disch.  May  2.^  186.3,  disability. 
Patiee,  Harrison  M.,  private,  enl.  April  26, 1801, 3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  3,  1801. 
Peirce,  Frank  C,  private,  enl.  April  20,  1861.  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Kegt. ;  must,  out  .Vug.  3, 1804. 
Pitcz  (Pick),  John,  private,  enl.  April  26,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Xag.  3, 1864. 
Peirce,  Samuel  W.,  private,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt. ;  disch.  June 

30, 1863,  disability. 
Philbrook,  David  T.,  sergt,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Regt. ;  killed  June  27, 1862,  at  Gaine's  Mill,  Va. 
Palmer,  George  F.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  10,  ISOl,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Regt. ;  disch.  Nov.  14, 1802,  disability. 
Pervear,  James  K.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  24, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  20th, 

trans,  to  4th  U.  .S.  Art.  Oot.  23, 1802. 
Perry,  Samuel  T.,  private,   enl.  Oct.  1,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Regt. ;  disch.  Oct.  13, 1S62,  disability. 
Plumraer,  Daniel  L.,  enl.  Sept.  1, 1801,  3  yrs.,  3d  Batt. ;  must,  out 

Sept.  10,  1864. 
Pemberton,  Lewis  E.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  3,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  23d 

Regt.;  disch.  May  19, 1862,  disability. 
Phillips,  James,  enl.  Oct.  7, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  28th  Regt. ;  killed 

at  Chantilly  Sept.  1,  1862. 
Page,  Cluirlps,  private,  enl.  Oct.  l.<,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  30th  Regt. ; 

disch.  March  8,  ISiX,  disability. 
Parker,  Nilea  G.,  sergt.,  enl.  Sept.  19, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  L  1st  Cav.  ; 

lieul.  in  Ist  So.  Car.  Colored  Vols,  about  Jan.,  180:3;  disch. 

Feb.  25,  186.3. 
Pervere,  George(H.,  rprivate,  enl.  Aug.  8,  1861, 3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  20th 

Regt  ;  disch.  March  7,  1803,  disability  ;  re-enl.  Sept.  19,  ISM, 

Co.  C,  17th   Regt. ;  must,  out  June  30,  1865 ;  order   of   war 

dept. 
Peirce,  Darius,  private;  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862, 3  yrs,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt. ; 

must,  out  Aug.  .3,  1x04. 
Peirce,  Levi  K.enl.  Aug.  6, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt. ;  must. 

out  Aug.  3, 1814. 
Philbrick,  Isaac  II.,  private,  cnl.  Aug.  1,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.   G,  35th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  June  9,  1865. 


Pemberton,  Davis  E.,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  2olh  Regt. 

Porter,  Frank  A.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  1,  1862,3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  351h 

Regt.;  wd.  at  Antietam;   killed  on  picket,  Nov.  20,  1863,  at 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Palmer,  Joseph  H.,  private,  enl.  Feb.  .';,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  17th 

Kegt.  ;  disch.  July  4,  1803,  disability. 
Page,  Henjamin  II.,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  77th  N.  Y.  Kegt. 
Parker,  Edgar  A.,  private,  cnl.  March  In,  latU,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  17th 

Kegt.  ;  trans,  to  new  organization. 
Pecker,  John  B.,  corp.,  enl.  March  li),  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  17th 

Kegt. ;  disch.  June  28, 1804,  disability  ;  re-enl.  March  27, 1865, 

Co.  B,  62d  Regt. ;  must,  out  May  6, 1805. 
Phillip",  Leonard  W.,  sergt.,  enl.  Jan.  25, 1862,3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  17th 

Kegt.  ;  trans,  to  new  orginization  ;  died  (">ct.  5,  18ii4,  in  rebel 

pri...on  (Co.  H). 
Palmer,  Daniel  S.,  private,  enl.  Feb.  15, 1802,  3  yrs..  Co.   F,  14th 

Kegt.  (afterwards  1st  H.  A.);  must,  cut  Feb.  2'.i,  1804;  re-enl. 

same  day  ;  died  .Aug.  29, 1804,  at  Brattleboro.  Vt. 
Poor,  John  M.,  Ist  sergt,  enl.  .Aug.  10,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  F,  .50th 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  .\ug.  24,  1803. 
Pearson,  Thomas  J.,  sergt.,  enl.  Aug.  26,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  F, 

50th  Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Patten,  Joseph  L.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  25, 1802,  9  months,  Co.  F,  50th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1S63. 
Pettengill,  Alpheus  J.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  21, 1802,  0  months,  Co.  F, 

50th  Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1S63. 
Pearl.  Joshua  K.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  25, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  F, 50th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1863. 
Payson,  Daniel  G.,  Corp.,  enl.  Aug.  18, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  F,  .ioth 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Poor,  Moses,  private,  must,  in  Sept.  19,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  (i,  .loth 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1-03. 
Parker,  Israel,   private,   enl.  Aug.  19,   1802,  9  months,  Co.  G,  .50th 

Regt. ;  died  at  sea  Feb.  4,  1803. 
Pettengill,  .Tames  \V.,  private,  enl.  -\ug.  18, 1862,  9  months,  (-"0.  G, 

50th  Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Pratt,  Ahell  H.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  19,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  G,  50th 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  21,  180:1. 
Pinkham, -Warren  F.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  15,1802,  9  months,  Co.  F, 

50th  Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863  ;  re-enl.  and  appointed 

sergt.  Co.  1  (100  days)  July  2:5, 1804  ;  must,  out  Nov.  :iii,  li'64. 
Pearson,  Levi,  private,  must,  in  Oct.  7,  l802,  9  months,  Co.  K,  sih 

Regt. ;  disch.  Nov.  22,  1803,  disability. 
Pureell,  Martin,  must,  in  Sept.  20,  1.864,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  35th  Regt.; 

must,  out  June  9,  1865. 
Phillips.  John,  private,  enl.  Nov.  27,  1803,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  Ist  H.  A.  : 

disch.  Aug.  10, 1865,  in  Co.  A. 
Pagette,  Joseph,  private,  enl.  Nov.  27,  1863,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  2d  H.  A. ; 

died  at  Andersonville  Oct.  14,  1864. 
Proctor,  Allen  C,  private,  enl.  Dec.  9,  1863,  3  yrs.,  Co.  K,  2d  H.  A.  ; 

must,  out  as  corp.  in  Co.  H.  Sept.  3, 1865. 
Pearey,  Joseph  L.,  private,  enl.  .\ug.  22,  1864,  1  yr.,  Co.  M,  4th  H. 

A. ;  must,  out  June  17,  1865. 
Pettengill,  George,  private,  enl.  .Aug.  22,  1864, 1  yr.,  Co.  M,  4th  H. 

.\.  ;  must,  out  June  17,  1805. 
Perley,  Charles  W'..  private,  enl.  Dec.  4,  1803,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,   4th 

Cav.  ;  must,  out  Nov.  14,  1805. 
Philbrick,  Walter  S.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  17,  1804, 1  yr.,  Co.  C,  I7th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  June  .30,  1865,  G.  O. 
Poor,  George  W.,  must,  in  Sept.  23,  1861,  S  yrs.,  Co.  L,  4th  Cav. ; 

must,  out  to  re-enl.  April  15, 1864  ;  re-enl.  .\pril  loth  as  sergt. 

Co.   L  ;  pro.  i|Uar.-ma". -sergt.    Feb.  21,   1.S05  ;    2d  lieut.  April 

7,  I.S65  ;  1st  lieut.  July  8, 1»65  ;  must,  out  as  2d  lieut.  Nov.  14, 

1865. 
Phillips,  George,  private,  enl.  Dec.  20,  1804,  3  yrs.,  Co.  K,  6th  Cav. 

(colored) ;  must,  out  (absent)  Oct.  31, 1865. 
Perry,  James  E.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  18,  1864, 1  yr.,  4th  Bait. ;  must. 

out  Oct.  14,  1865. 
Parker,  Eugene,  private,  enl.  Oct.  18, 1801,3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  30th  Regt. ; 

disch.  Dec.  6, 1.801,  disability. 
Pinkham,.  Varnum  F.,  private,  enl.  July  23, 1864,  lOO  days,  Co.  I, 

onth  Regt. ;  must,  out  Nov.  30,  1864. 
Powers,  James  II.,  private,  enl.  July  23,  1864, 100  days,  Co.  I,  60th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Nov.  .30,  1804. 
Patten,  Thaddeus,  must,  in  Oct.  13, 1802,  9  months,  Co.  H,  50th 

Regt. :  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1803. 
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Proctor,  Frederick,  must,  in  Oct.  13, 18G2,  9  montlie,  Co.  H,  50th 
Regt. ;  must,  out  Auk.  -■>,  I'*f''i- 

Pond,  Caleb  S.,  mustered  in  Sept.  17, 1804,  3  yre.,  Co.  A,  2d  H.  A. ; 
died  Nov.  Hi,  18M,  at  Plymouth,  N.  C. 

Pike,  Edward  P.,  must,  in  .-Vug.  22,  18M,  .1  yrs.,  Co.  M,  4th  H.  A. ; 
must,  out  .June  17,  lsr.5. 

Poor,  Luke,  enl.  .\ug.  20,  1804,  3  yr.».,  Co.  M,  lih  II.  A. ;  must,  out 
June  17,  1865. 

Power.",  .James,  enl.  Jan.  2, 180"^,  1  yr.,  Co.  D,  Ist  liatt.  i-^ront.  Cav.; 
must.  out.  .lune  .30,  iso.'i. 

Perkins,  Hamilton  I..,  enl.  Xov.  13, 1864,  1  yr.,  17th  Unattached  Co. 
Inf.  musician  ;  must,  out  June  30,  lsc.5. 

Pierce,  .Silas  T.,  enl.  Nov.  14, 18i;l,  1  yr.,  17th  Unattached  Co.  inf. ; 
must,  out  June  30,  1865. 

Pierce,  Thurston  W.,  enl.  Nov.  14,  1804, 1  yr.,  17th  Unattached  Co' 
Inf. ;  must,  out  June  30,  1805. 

Powell,  Nathaniel,  enl.  Nov.  14,1804,  1  yr.,  17th  Unattached  Co. 
Inf.  ;  must,  out  Juue30, 1805. 

Prescott,  .lohn  R.,  enl.  .Nov.  14,  1S64,  1  yr.,  17th  Unattached  ('o. 
Inf. ;  must,  out  .lune  30,  ls05. 

Quero,  Andrew,  private,  enl.  July  5, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  14th  Regt. 
(afterwards  1st  H.  A.) ;  must,  out  July  8,  1864. 

tjuiuiby,  John  W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  24,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  20th 
Regt.;  disch.  June  7,  18153  ;  re-enl.  Sept.  19,  18G4, 1  yr.,  Co.  C, 
17ih  Regt.;  must,  out  June  26,  1805,  by  order  of  war  dept. 

Roswell,  James,  private,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  Ist  Regt.;  disch.  George- 
town, f).  C,  July  10, 1801,  disability. 

Rogers.  William  11.,  must,  in  June  13,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  11th 
Regt.;  must  out  as  corp.;  trans,  to  .Sig.  ('orps. 

liigg,  George  E.,  ,priv.ite,  enl.  June  20,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  12th 
Regt.;  must,  out  July  8, 18t;4. 

Riley,  Judson,  private,  enl.  .July  5, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  K,  14th  Regt. 
(afterwards  1st  H.  A.) ;  taken  prisoner  at  temporary  hospital, 
near  Fairfa.x,  Va.,  Aug.  28, 1862;  disch.  March  10, 1.S02,  disabil- 
ity. 

Reneaud,  Klysie,  enl.  Feb.  24, 1802,  3  yr.s.,  Co.  L,14th  Kegt.  (after- 
wards 1st  H.  A.);  must,  out  Feb.  21,  1864  ;  re-enl.  Feb.  22,  1804. 

Regan,  Daniel,  enl.  July  10,1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Regt.;  wd.  at 
North  Carolina  December,  1802  (Foster's  Expedition);  must, 
out  Aug.  3,  1804  ;  4til  sergt. 

Rivers,  Henry,  private,  enl.  July  10,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th 
Regt.;  must,  out  Dec.  4,  1803;  re-enl.  same  day  ;  wd.  at  Wash- 
ington, N.  C,  April,  1863;  must,  out  in  Co.  A,  July  11, 1865. 

Rooke,  Cornelius,  private,  enl.  .July  10,  1801,3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th 
Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  3,  18);4. 

Roswell,  .lohn,  private,  enl.  July  10, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Kegt.: 
must,  out  Aug.  3,  1804;  re-enl.  Sept.  22,  1804,  7tii  Uat.;  must, 
out  .Sept.  21,  1805. 

Richards,  Dearborn  F.,  Corp.,  enl.  April  20, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 
Kegt.;  disuh.  Aug.  12, 1802,  disability. 

Runney,  Ezra,  private,  enl.  .\pr.  20,1.801,3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Kegt.; 
disch.  Dec.  28,  isol ;  re  enl.  Jan.  .'i,  1801 ;  must,  out  in  Co.  A 
July  11, 1805. 

Remmick,  t'harlos  F., private,  enl.  Apr.  20,  isiu,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 
Regt.;  disch.  Apr.  23,  I8O3  ;  re-enl.  private,  Co.  II,  2d  H.  A.; 
Nov.  25, 1803,  3  yrs.;  drowned  in  Potomac  Kiver  April  24, 1804. 

Rogers,  Silas  H.,  private,  enl.  .\pr.  20,  1801,  3  yrs.,  t'o.  F,  17th 
Regt.;  must,  out  and  re-enl.  Jan.  1, 1801;  must  out  in  Co.  A, 

July,  181,5. 

Roach,  M'lrris,  private,  enl.  Dee.  14, 1801, 3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  28th  Regt. 

wd.  at  Antietam  ;  disch.  Dec.  20, 1802  ;  re-onl.  July  13,  I8ii4,  \" 

R.  C;  must,  out  Nov.  30, 1805,  by  order  of  war  dept. 
Roach,  Cornelius,  private,  enl.  Nov.  8,  I80I,  3  yrs.,  Co.  C,  28th 

Regt.;  must,  out  and  re-enl.  Jan.  1,  18i>4;  disch.  June  30, 18G.5, 

in  f;o.  A  ;  «rd.  Dec.  13,  I8O2,  Aug.  17, 1804,  March  25, 1805. 
Robort.son,  Allen,  private,  enl.  Nov.  2.1,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  30lh 

Regi.;died  Aug.  14,  1802  at  Now  Orleans. 
KobertMon,  Charles,  Jr.,  priv.-ite,  enl.  "ct.  18,  Isol,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A, 30th 

Kegt.;  died  at  .Marine  Hospital,  N,  11.,  Dec.  0,  I802. 
Hay,  Albert  F.,  private,  enl.  Sopt.  20,1801,3  yrs.,  Co.  D.lstOav.; 

sergt.  Sept.  2:1, 1801  ;8ergt.'maJ.  Sept.  £1,  I801 ;  2d  lieut.  June  28, 

1802;  Ist  llcut.  Jan.  27,  1803;  detached   Batt'n.  Aug.  4,  18i;3; 

capt.  Jan.  ID,  IsOl  ;  maj.  May,  18i>5 ;  must,  out  Nov.  4,  18t>5,  aa 

capt. 
Roswell,  Jamea,  private,  enl.  Sept.  19,  IsOl,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,,  1st  Cav.; 

disch.  Oct.  21;,  1802,  dilnblllty. 


Ryan,  Michael,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Regt. 

Reynolds,  Moses  \V.,  private,  enl.  Dec.  17,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  22d 

Regt.;  miss.  Aug.  27, 1802;  re. enl.  June  29,  1864,  V.  R.  C;  no 

further  record. 
Remick,  O.   H.,   private,  must,  in  Aug.  7,  1802, 3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  14th 

Regt.  (afterwards  1st  II.  A.) ;  killed  May  19,  1804,  at  Spottsyl- 

vania,  Va. 
Rich,  Samuel  G.  It.,  private,  must,  in  Aug.  7,1802,3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  14th 

Regt.  (afterwards  1st  II.  A.) ;  disch.  Jan.  I'.i,  1804,  disability. 
Richardson,  Christopher  C,  private,  enl.  Aug.  8, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co. 

B,  11th  Regt.  (afterwards  Ist  U.  A.) ;  disch.  Aug.  8,  1863,  disa- 
bility. 
Rowe,  George  W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  0,  1802,  S  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Regt.;  must,  out  June  9,  1865;  Nov.  15,  1804,  3  yrs.,  2d  Batt. 

L.  A.;  disch.  Aug.  11,  1805. 
Rollins,  Frank,  private,  enl.  Oct.  21, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  30th  Kegt. 

disch.  Maroli  27, 1863,  disability. 
Ryme,  Thomas,  3  yrs. 
Roberts,  George  A.,  3  yrs.  Md. 
Rollins,  John,  private,  enl.  March  14,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  M,  14th 

Regt.;  must,  out  March  13,  1865. 
Richards,  Fitz  J.,  corp.,  enl.  Sept.  6,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt.; 

disch.  Jan.  21,  l.s03,  disability. 
Richards,  George,  Corp.,  enl.  Sept.  6, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt.; 

must,  out  Oct.  17, 1804. 
Riley,  Thomas  D.,  private, 'enl.  Sept.  12,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Regt.;  disch.  Dec.  10,  isii>,  disability. 
Keed,  William  O.,  private,  enl.  .\ug.  21,  1.SG1,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  20th 

Regt.;  taken  pris.  at  Ball's  Bluff;  must  out  in  Co.  D,  20th  Hal., 

Aug.  21,  iKl'il. 
Ross,  John  H.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  4, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  20th  Regt.; 

disch.  Apr.  0,  I8O3,  disability. 
Rich,  TliomaS  P.  (JosiahT),  private,  enl.  Aug.  24,  IsOl,  3  yrs.,  Co. 

U,  20th  Kegt.,  disch.  Apr.  12, 1802,  disability. 
Kumney,  John  F.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  24,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  II,  20(h  . 

Regt.;  taken  pris.  at  Ball's  Blulf;    paroled  1802;  disch.  May 

1,5,  1802. 
Roake,  Daniel,  private,  enl.  Sept.  22, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt.; 

disch.  Oct.  21, 1862,  disability  ;  re-cnl.  June  19,  1864,  V.  R.  C; 

must,  out  Dec.  11,  lsi'4,  disability. 
Russell,  Moody  S.,  private,  enl.  Oct.  IS,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  2Gth 

Regt.;  disch.  Nov.  9,  I8O3,  disability. 
Roberts,  Oliver  .\.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  19, 1802,  9  months,  Co.  G,  50th 

Regt.;   pro.  sergt.-maj.  Sept.  20,  1802;    must,  out  .Aug.  24, 

1803. 
Robert,  William  P.,  1st  lieut.,  enl.  Sept.  19, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  F, 

both  Regt.  ;  dismissed  Nov.  10,1865. 
Ross,  Franklin,  private,  enl.  Aug.  22,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  F,  50th 

Kegt. ;  mu.1t.  out  -Vug.  24,  1803. 
Reed,  Elbrid>;e  G.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  30,  1802,9  months,  Co.  F, 

.MIth  Kegt.  ;  must,  out  .\ug.  24,  1803. 
Kegan,  James,  private,  must,  in  Sept.  19,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  F, 

50th  Regt.;  must,  out  as  corp.  Aug.  24,  1863;  re-enl.  Nov.  14, 

1804,17th  Unattached  I'o.  Inf.;  must,  out  JuneSU,  1869. 
Kicker,  Frederick  L.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  10,  I802,  9  months,  Co.  G, 

.50th  Regt.;  must,  out  August  24,  1803. 
Kand,  Leonard,  private,  enl.  Aug.  23, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  G,  iiOth 

Regt.;  pro.  com.   sergt.  Sept.  20,1802;    must,  out  Aug.  24, 

1863. 

Richardson,  Russell  O.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  17,  1802,  9  months,  Co, 

G,.ioth  Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1,S(;3. 
Richardson,  Charles  F.  private,  enl.  Nov.  27, 1803,  3  yrs., Co.  E,  Ist 

H.  A. ;  disch.  June  27, 1805. 
Rank  ins,  Jesse,  private,  enl.  Nov.  2, 1863,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  2d  H.  A.  j 

disch,  June  20. 1865. 
Ryan.  Patrick,  private,  enl.   Nov.  12,  180.3,  3  yrs,  Co.  H,  2d  H.  A.; 

killed  In  ai'tlon  .Nov.  20, 18r4. 
Roberts,  Benjamin  G.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  19, 1804,  1  yr.,  Co  M,  2d 

11.  A. ;  traus.  to  17th  ;  died  In  Co.  F,  June  25, 1865,  at  Greens- 
boro, N.  C. 
Roberts,  Charles  A.,  private,  cnl.  Oct.  1,  l.^o,!,  3  yrs,  Co.G,  3d  H.  A. 

must,  out  Sept.  18,1865. 
Reynolds,  <irl«ndo  C.  private,  Deo.  31, 1804,  1  yr.,  Co.  E,  3d  Cav. ; 

pro.  2d  lieut.  Feb.  8,  1805;  capt.  Oct  .5,  1865  ;  must,  out  as  2d 

lieut.  Sept.  28,  1865. 
Roberts,  George  II.,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17lh  !t»gt. 
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Rogers,  l>»Tid,  prlv»tc,  enl.  Oct.  IS,  ISCI,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  26th  Regt.  j 

disieh.  S*pi.  \y'\  ISO'.;,  disability. 
RasoAtt,  Jay,  privnte,  enl.  Sept.  6,  lSti4,  1  yr.,  Co.  C,  17th  Regt.; 

must,  out  .June  ;io,  IS6.*,,  by  G.  O. 
Richardson,  ('hri>tophor,  .Ir.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  IS,  IgGi,  3  yrs.,  2d 

Bati'n  ;  must,  out  Aug.  11,  1SG.'>, 
Richards,  Charles  iJ.,  privaee,   Dec.  30,   IgW,  3  yrs.,  Co.  C.  69th 

Regl.;  died  of  wds.  Dec.  4, 18ti4,  in  Key  Hospital. 
Kuss,  Frank    II.,  private,  enl.  ,luly  2:1,  Ism,  Itio  days,  Co.  I,  OOth 

Rest. ;  must,  out  -Nov.  30. 18(54. 
Rehill,  Thomu<,  must,  in  July  30, 1864, 3  yrs.,  JSth  Unassigned 

Uegt.    No  further  record. 
Robie,  Chas.  F.,  must,  in  Dec.  30,  1864,  1  yr.,  Co.  A,  1st  Batt'n 

Front.  Cav.;  must,  out  June  30,  ISO-i. 
Ramsey,  Tnoma.s  C,  must,  in   Iiee.  30,  1864, 1  yr.,  Co.  B,  1st  Batt'n 

Front.  Cav.;  must,  out  June  30, 18(>.''. 
Ring,  James  C,  mu.st.  in  Jan.  2, 18C',  1  yr.,  1st  Batt'n  Front.  Cav. ; 

must,  out  a»  *Jd  lieut.  .lune  :{u,  1865. 
Ryan,  Michael,  enl.  Oct.  22, 18C4,  V.  R.  C. ;  must,  out  Nov.  14,1865, 

order  of  war  dept. 
Ricker.  Leonard,  must,  in  Nov.  14,1804, 1  yr.,  17lh  Unattached  Co. 

Inf.;  must,  out -lune  30,  1865. 
Scott,  (ieorge  M.,  3  yrs.,  10th  Regt. 
Stevens,  .lames,  t* nl.  .lune  13, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  llib  Regt. ;  must. 

out  June  2i,  1864. 
Stevens,  .lohn  M.,  enl.  .lune 30, 180t.    No  record  after  enlistment. 
Savage,  (.'harles  H.,  private,  enl.  July  5, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  14th 

Kegt.  (1st  H.  A.);  mnst.  out  July  8, 1864;  absent,  sick. 
Smith,  Frederick,  enl.  July  5, 1861,  ("o.  B,  14th  Regt.  (1st  H.  A.); 

must,  out  Dec.  3,  li&;  re-enl.  Dec.  4th  ;  died  of  wds.  June  24, 

1864. 
Smith,  Rufus  G..  private,  July  5,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  14th  Regt.  (1st 

H.  .\.i;  must,  out  and  re-enl.  Nov.  5,  1803;  must,  out  in  Co. 

X,  Aug.  10, 1805  :  absent. 
Saunders,  Joseph,  3  yrs..  Co.  M,  14th  Regt.  (afterwards  1st  H.  A). 
Simpson,  James  A.,  private,  enl.  Feb.  22,  186-2,  3  yrs.,  Co.  M,  14th 

Regt.  (1st  H.  A.I ;  diseh.  April  17, 186:),  disability. 
Scott,  John  F.,  must,  in  Feb.  28,  1S02,  3  yrs.,  Co.  1, 1st  H.  A.  ;must. 

out  Feb.  28,  186i. 
Scott.  John  \V.,  3  yrs.,  Hth  Regt.  (Ist  II.  A.)  Probably  same  as  last 

preceding. 
Smith.  .Moys  T.,  must,  in  .4ug.,  1861,  3  yrs.,  17th  Regt. ;  must,  out 

Aug.  30,  1862,  order  of  war  dept. 
Splaine,  Henry,  enl.  July  1",  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Regt. ,  com. 

1st  lifcut.  Aug.  31,  1802;  capt.  Jan.  31,   1862(?);  major  Aug.  4, 

1814;  lieut.-col.  Aug.  In,  1864,  colonel  June  lo,  1865;  must,  out 

as  lieut.-col.  July  11,  l805. 
Splainer,  James,  1st  sergt.,  enl.  July  10,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th 

Regi.;  com.  2d   lieut  Jan.  31,1862;  1st  lieut.  Dec.  24,1862; 

capt.  Aug.  10, 1864 ;  major  .\ug.  4,  18'i4 ;  must,  out  July  11, 1865. 
Splaine,  Hubert,   private,   enl.  July  lu,  1801,  3  yrs.,   Co.   E.  17th 

Reg(.;  must,  out  .\ugusl  3,  1864;  re-enl.  Sept.  l:i,  1864,  Co.  A.; 

must,  out  June  30, 186"»,  G.  O. 
Smith,  John,  2d  sergt.,  enl.  July  10, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Regt. 
Stevens,  Chas.  BI.,  private,  must,  in  July   22,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E 

17th  Regt.;  disuh.  Aug.  31,  1802,  disability. 
Stevens,  Casper,  private,  enl.  July  1",  1x01,  3  yrs.,  Co.   E,  17th 

Regt. 
Snee,  Peter,  enl.  July  Kl,  1801,  3  yrs..  Co.  E,  17th  Regt. 
Spinney,  Elbridge  II.,  private,  enl.  Apr.  20,  1861, 3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt.;  disch.  July  1, 1802,  disability. 
Stevens,  Leonard  S.,  private,  enl.  Apr.  '10,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt.;  disch.  .May  3,  1863,  disability. 
Simonds,  Thos.  B.,  private,  enl.  Apr.  20,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  I7th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  3, 1864  ;  re-enl.  Sept.  22,  1864,  private, 

7th  Batt.;  never  joined  ;  enl.  Sept.  20,  1864,  1  yr.,   Co.   A,  17th 

Regt.,  Corp.;  must,  out  June  30,   1865,  in  Co.  F,  order  of  war 

dept. 
Steele,  Simon  S.,   private,  enl.  Apr.  26,   1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt.;  must,  out  and  re-enl.  Jan.  4,  1864  ;    roust,  out  July  29, 

1805,  in  Co.  B,  absent,  sick. 
Silver,  John,  private,  enl.  Apr.  26,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt.; 

mnst.  out  Aug.  3,  1864,  corp. 
Stewart,  Chas.  H.,  private,  enl.  July  10,  1861,  3  yrs.,  &>.  F,  17th 

Regt.  ;  disch.  May  30,  isc^l,  disability  ;  re-enl.  Feb.  5, 1864,  Co. 

D,  l3t  Cav.;  must,  out  June  20,  1865. 


Stewart,  Geo.  E.,  private,  enl.  Apr.  '20,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt.;  disch.  Sept.  11,  1803,  disability. 
Stevens,  Chas.  W.,  enl.  Mar.  3(i,   1863,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F.  17th  Regt.  ; 

disch.  Apr.  '24,  ls62,  disability  ;  re-enl.  Nov.  30,  1863,  Co.  E, 

1st  H.  A.;  died  at  Andersonville,  Ga.,  Sept.  19,  1804. 
Smith,  Jos.  E.,  enl.  July  In,  1801,  3  yrs  ,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt.;  must. 

out  Jan.  1,  1805  (4?)  ;  re-enl.  Jan.  1,  1804  ;  must,  out  July  11, 

1806,  in  Co.   B. 
Stewart,  Jas.  C,  private,  enl.  Sept.  28,  1861,  3  yrs.,   Co.  F,  17th 

Regt.;  diseh.  May  30,  18(;4,  disability. 
Salter,  Tlins.  .S.,  1st  lieut.,  enl.  Sept.    fi,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Regt.;  killed  at  Gaines'  Mills,  Va.,  June  27,  1802. 
Shute,  Alimzo  M.,  •2d  lieut.,  enl.  Sept.  u,  1801.  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Regt.;  com.  1st  lieut.  July  10, 1862;  resigned  service  Nov.  25, 

1862. 
Salter,  \Vm.,  enl.  Sept.  6,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt.  ;    disch. 

Nov.  '2'2,  1802,  disability. 
Steele,  Wm.  H.,  sergt.    enl.  Sept.   17,   1861,  3   yrs.,    Co.  H,  22d 

Regt.;  pro.  '2d  Heut.  Dec.  16, 18(;2, 1st  lieut.May  22,  1863  ;  must. 

out  Oct.  17,  1804. 
Saunders,  Alonzo  C,    private,    enl.  Sept.    o,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H, 

22d  Kegt.;  disch.  Oct.  11,  1862,  disability. 
Sylvester,  ('has.  H.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  7,    1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Regt.:  trans,  to  V.  R.  C.  Jan.  5, 18(i4. 
Steele,  Wm.  J.  .M.,  private,   enl.  Sept.  0,    1801,   3  yrs.,    Co.  H,  22d 

Regt.;  disch.  Feb.  9,  1863,  disability. 
Steele,  Geo.  A.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  6, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt.; 

taken  prisoner  June  27,  1802  ;  paroled  July  ;  returned  to  Co. 

Aug.  20,  1802  ;  must,  out  to  re-enl.  Dec.  25,  1863  ;  re-enl.  Jan. 

1,  1804  ;  killed  in  action  June  3,  1864. 
Sawyer,  Leonard,  Jr.,  muc,   must,  in  Feb.  20,  1862,  3  yrs.,  17th 

Regt.;  disch.  Sept.  30,  I.SC'2,  disability. 
Stott,  Geo.  H.,  private,  enl.  Dec.  26,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  nth  Regt.; 

must,  out  Feb.  10,  1862,  disabili(y. 
Sargent,  Beuj.  A.,  private,  enl.    Feb.  4,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  17th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Feb.  '29,  1804  ;  re-enl.  Mar.  1,  1864,  sergt.  Co. 

A;  trans,  to  Co.  F  ;  must,  out  July  II,  1805. 
Scammall,  Michael,  private,  enl.  Aug.  20,  1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  19th 

Regt.;  wd.  at  Gettysburg  ;    trans,  as  sergt.  to  V.  R.  0.  Sept. 

17,  1803  ;  disch.  to    re-enl.    Dec.  21,  1863  ;    re-enl.  Dee.  22d  ; 

must,  out  June  0,  1805. 
Sherwood,  Duncan,  private,  enl.  Aug.  20,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  19th 

Regt.;  wd.  at  Gettysburg. 
Stevens,  Charles  M.,    private,    enl.    .\ug.  19,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B, 

I9th  Regt. 
Shehan,  Daniel,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Regt. 
Splaine,  Edward,  must,  in  Oct.  2'2, 186'2,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  1st  Batt.  H. 

Art.;  must,  out  June  29, 1865. 
Shehan,  Wm.,  private,  enl.  Jan.  3, 1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,   28th  Regt.; 

killed  in  action  at  James'  Island,  S.  C,  June  17, 1862. 
Smith,  Barney,  private,  enl.  Dec.  17,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co,  G,  30th  Regt.; 

must,  out  Jan.  1, 1864  ;  re  enl.  for3  yrs.,  same  Co.;  disch.  July 

5, 1866. 
Stackpole,  Daniel,  private,  enl.  Nov.  2,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  30th 

Regt.;  diseh.  Jan.  2,  1R(>2,  disability. 
Stacy,  .Moody  K.,  enl.  Oct.  10,1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  1st  Cav.;  trans,  to 

Co.  I,  4th  Cav.;  must,  out   Dec,  31,  1803  ;    re-enl.  Jan.  1,  18(J4  ; 

must,  out  Nov.  14,  1865. 
Sargent,  Alfred  M.,  sergt.,  enl.  Sept.  20, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  L,lst  Cav.: 

trans,  to  Co.  L,  4th  Cav.;  must,  out  Apr.  20,  1864,  to  re-enl.  ; 

re-enl.  Apr.  21st,  Corp.,  Oct.  5,  1861;    sergt.,  Nov.  3,  1862;  1st 

sergt.,  Jan.  1,  1864  ;  2d  lieut.,  Nov.  16, 1804  ;    resigned  May  11, 

ISO.-,. 

Stockbridge,  Lindley  H.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  2(),  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  L, 

1st  Cav.;  pro.  sergt.  June  26,  18(',2  ;    trans,  to  V.  R.  C;  disch. 

Mar.  30,1«6.i,  loenl.  in  Co.  10,  V.  R.  C;  com.  2d  lieut.  4th  Cav. 

Feb.  1,1805  ;  1st  lieut.  Apr.  23,  1865;  resigned  July '21, 1865. 
Stevens,  Isaiah,  private,  enl.  Sept.  26, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  L,  1st  Cav.  ; 

disch.  May  11,  1803,  disability. 
Short,  James,  private,  enl.  Dec.  1.3, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  28th  Regt.  ; 

supposed  killed  at  Chantiily,  Va.,  Sept.  1, 1802. 
Shea,  John,  private,  enl.   Aug.  7,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,    17th  Kegt.; 

died  of  wds.  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  Feb.  (i,  18(i4. 
Shea,  Patrick,  enl.  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Kegt. 
Smith,  Calvin  W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  s,  1802,  3  yrs.,  20th  Regt. ;  no 

record  after  enlistment. 
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Ssley,  Peter  G.,  prirate,  enl.  July  22,  1862,  3  yra.,  Co.  E,17th  Befit.; 

must,  out  and  re-enl.  Jun.  1,  Isti-I,  Corp.,  Co.  E. 
Stanley,  Moses  N.,  private,  enl.  July  Hi,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17lh 

Kegt. ;  mu9t.  out  and  re-enl.  Jan.  1,  1864,  Co.  C  ;  must,  out  in 

Co.  A,  July  11,  1865. 
Sweeney,  James,   priyate,  enl.  Aug.  7,  1SC2,  3  yrs.,  Co.   E,  17lh 

Regt. ;  died. 
Sargent,  George  F.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  o,  IW02,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Regt. ;  killed  at  Coal  Harbor,  V.i.,  June  i;,  1864. 
Sargent,  Harrison  P.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  5,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  6,  35th 

Regt.;  killed  at  Antietam. 
Sanborn,  Lewis  T.,  Corp..  enl.  Aug.  7,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Go.  G,  35th 

Regt.;  disch.  as  sergt.  Sept.  8, 1863,  disability. 
Shaw,  Andrew  F.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  6,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Regt.;  disch.  Mar.  25,  1863,  disability;  re-enl.  June  16, 1864, 

Co.  D,  lath  Regt.,  V.  B.  C. ;  disch.  by  G.  O.  Nov.  13, 1865. 
Spaulding,  Leonard  V.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G, 

:i3th  Regt.  ;  di.och.  Nov.  8,  lsr,2,  disability. 
Stover,  Martin  L.,  sergl.,  enl.  Aug.  1, 1862,  3  yrs., Co. G, 35th  Regt.; 

wounded  at  Antietam  ;  disch.  Dee.  2.i,  1S62,  disability. 
Stover,  Abner  1).,  private,  enl.  Aug.  5, 1862, 3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  .35th  Regt. ; 

appointed  ensign  Nov.,  1862  ;  disch.  for  promotion  ;  promoted 

acting  ensign  U.  S.  N.  Dec.  23, 1862. 
Shaw,  James  A.,  private,  must,  in  Aug.  7,  1802,  3  yrs,  Co.  G,  .35th 

Regt. ;   was  3  months  man  ;  prisoner  at  Bull   Run,  paroled 

June,  1862  ;  re-enl.  July  21  at  Haverhill,  afterwards  at  George- 
town ;  must,  out  June  9, 1805. 
Sawyer,  Frank,  3  yrs,  Maine. 

Simmington,  Thomas,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  7th  Regt.  N.  H. 
Stevens,  Samuel  F.,  3  yrs,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt. 
.Sheys,  Bryant,  private,  enl.  Jan.  31, 1x62,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regi. ; 

di^ch.  July  10,  1803,  disability;   re-enl.  Sept.  1,  1864;    unas- 

signed  recruit,  2d  H.  A. ;  rejected  Oct.  8, 1864. 
Stewart,  Richard,  3  yrs. 
Siimpson.  John  F.,  private,  enl.  Mar.  14,  1802,  3  yrs,  Co.  G,  17th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  as  sergt.  Apr.  2, 1863,  disability. 
Sullivan,  John  M.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  12,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  18th 

Regt. ;  disch.  Aug.  11, 1802,  disability. 
Shean,  John,  mu.st.  In  Dec.  7,  18ia,  3  yrs,  2d  H.  A.;   must,  out 

July  18, 1865. 
Splain,  Thomas,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Regt. 
Smith,  Jasper,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  .32d  Regt. 
Story,  John  H.,  private,  enl.  Dec.  2, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  1st  Batt'n  ; 

changed  to  32d  Regt. ;  trans,  to  V.  R.  C.  Feb.  18, 1864. 
Smith,  William,  private,  enl.  July  5, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  14th  (1st 

H.  A.) ;  trans,  to  V.  U.  C.  Jan.  3,  1864. 
Sargent,  Charles  A.,  private,  must,  in  Dec.  9,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D, 

17th  Regt.  ;  disch.  Feb.  7,  1803,  disability. 
Sullivan,  Barthol"niew,  private,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E   17th  Regt. 
Sawyer,  Addison  B.,  enl.  Aug.  21,  1862,  «  month'-,  .Wth  Regt.  ;  hos- 
pital steward  Nov.  12,  1802  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  186.3. 
Stover,  Joshua  M.,  sergt.,  enl.  Aug.  20, 1802  ii  months,  Co.  F,  60th 

Begt. ;   must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863;    re-enl.  and  appointed  1st 

sergt.,  Co.  I,  60lh  Begt.  (100  days),  July  23,  1804  ;    mu.>it.  out 

Nov.  30,  1.S04. 
Swett,  Phillip  C,  Corp.,  enl.  Aug.  18,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  F,  ."lOth 

Regt.  ;  must.  out.  Aug.  24, 180:1. 
Sargenl,  Benjn.  G.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  21,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  F, 

.'iiith  Regt. ;  must,  oul  Aug.  23, 18o:!. 
Sawyer.  IraO.,  private,  enl.  .\ug.  21,  l.Mi2,  9  months,   Co.  F,  'lOth 

Kegt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  2-1, 18i;i. 
Sawyer,  Horace,  private  enl.  Aug.  18, 1802,  9  months,  Co.  F,  50th 

Regt. ;  must,  oul  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Sllckney,  Charles  H.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  21,  186>,  0  months,  Co.  F, 

.'lOth  Regt.;  wounded  at  Port  Hudson,  La.,  June,  186;i ;  died 

of  same  in  hospital  at  Baton  Rouge,  June  20,  1803. 
Sheldon,  Otis  F..,  private,  enl.  Aug.  21,  1»02,  9  months,  Co.  F,  5oth 

Kegt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  21,  1n03 
Spencer,  John  C.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  21, 1802,  9  months,  Co.  F,  60th 

Regt.  ;  died  at  quarantine  Apr.  9,  1803. 
Stewart,  Walter,  private,  enl.  Aug.  20,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  F,  .wth 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Stowe,  Andrew  F.,  1st  sergt.,  onl.  Mar.  16,1802,  9  months,  Co.  G, 

60th  Uegt.  ;  com.  2d  lleut.  c  >ct.  16, 1802  ;  resigned  May  15, 1863. 
.Sargenl,  Suna,  private,  enl.  Aug.  21,  1»02,  9  months,  Co.  G,  60th 

Regt.  ;  innst.  out  Aug.  24,  1h03. 


Scates,  Isaac  S.,  private,  mast,  in  Sept.  19, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  G, 

60th  Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  l.-'03  ;  re-enl.  Nov.  14, 1864, 17th 

unattached  Co.  Inf  ;  must,  out  June  30, 1864. 
Spencer,  Dennis,  private,  enl.  Aug.  18, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  G,  6cth 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863, 
Stevens,  James  L,  private,  enl.  .Aug.  18, 1862,9  months,  Co.  6, 50th 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1863. 
Sargent,  William,  Corp.,  must,  in  .Mar.  12,  1804,  3  yrs,,  Co.  H,  69th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  June  13,  1805,  supernumerary. 
Simmons,  .lames,  private,  enl.  July  5, 18tU,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  1st  H.  A. ; 

must,  out  Nov.  28, 1863,  and  re-enl.  same  day  ;  must  out  Aug. 

10,  l.-i05,  in  Co.  A. 
Shaw,  Charles  H.,  private,  enl.  July  .5, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  Ist  H.  A.; 

must,  out  and  re-enl.  Nov.  25, 1803  ;  must,  out  Aug.  16, 1865. 
Simpson,  William,  private,  enl.  Deo.  2,  ISiti,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  2d  H.  A., 

died  in  AndersonviHe  Sept.  22, 1864,  Co.  H. 
Seelye,  Charles  H.,  private,  enl.  Dec.  4, 1863,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  2d  H . 

A. ;  died  pris.  at  .\ndersonviIle,  Ga.,  Aug.  14,  1864. 
Shay,  John,  private,  enl.  Dee.  7, 1803,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  2d  H.  A. ;  died 

pris.  at  AndersonviHe,  Ga.,  Sept.  4, 1864. 
Snee,  Patrick,  private,  enl.  Dec.  1,  1863,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  2d^.  A.  j 

disch.  June  19,  l.s(i5,  disability. 
Snell,  Charles  E.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  2, 1863,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  2d  H.  A. ; 

pro.  capt.  ;  died  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  Dec.  4, 1864. 
S'anton,  Michael,  private,  enl.  Sept.  10,  1804,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  2d  H, 

A.  ;  must,  out  Sept.  3,  1805. 
Sargent,  Amos  B.,  private,  enl.  Dec.  8, 1803,  3  yrs.,  Co.  L,  1st  H. 

.V. :  disch.  Dec.  10,  lsi-4,  disability. 
Slits,    Henry,  private,  enl.  Sept.  19,1864.1   yr.,  Co.  G,   2d  H.  A.  ; 

disch.  June  20,  1805. 
Shirley,  Daniel,  private,  enl.  Nov.  19,  1x61,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  4th  Cav. ; 

died  Oct.  20,  isoi,  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
Savage,  John,  private,  enl.  Nov.  13, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  4th  Cav. 
Stewart,  John  W.,   private,  enl.  Dec.  12,  1803,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  4th 

Cav. ;  must,  out  Nov.  14,  1805,  absent,  sick. 
Shanley,  Thomas,  private,  enl.  .Sept.  22,  1864,  3  yrs.,  7th  Batt. ; 

must,  nut  July  l.i,  1>05,  G.  O. 
Sides,  George  S.,  private,   enl.  .\pril  20,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  3,  1804. 
Stockbridge,  C.ilvin  R.,   private,  enl.  Sept.  17,   1864,  1  yr.,   Co.  C, 

17th  Regt.  ;  must,  out  June  30,  180.-.,  G.  O. 
Simonds,  Thomas  B  ,  corp.,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1864, 1  yr.,  Co.  A,  17th 

Regt. :  must,  out  June  3o,  1865,  in  Co.  F,  order  of  war  dept. 
Sargent,  Albert  M.,   enl.  Sept.  13,1804.1  yr.,  Co.  C,  17th  Begt., 

disch.  .lune  3o,  1805  ;  order  of  war  dept. 
Stevens,  ("harles,  private,  enl.  Feb.  23,  1864,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  59th 

Regt.;  trans.  Junell,  1x65,  to  Co.  G,  57th  Regt. ;  musLoutJuly 

30,  1x05. 
Shannon,  Frederick  P.,  must,  in  Dec.  1, 1863,  3  yrs.,  Co.  C,  1st  H. 

A. ;  must,  out  Aug.  10, 180.'j,  Co.  M. 
Sylvester,  Edward,  corp.   enl.  July  23,  1804,  100  days,  Co.  1,  00th 

Regt. ;  must,  out  Nov.  30, 1804. 
Simington,  Samuel,  private,  enl.  July  S3,  1864, 100  days,  Co.  I,  00th 

Kegt. ;  must,  out  Nov.  30, 1864. 
Stewart,  Charles  P.,  private,  enl.  July  23, 1864,  100  days,  Co.  I,  eoth 

Regt.  ;  must,  oul  Nov.  30,  18M. 
Stockmnn,  Henry  W.,  private,  enl.  July  23, 1864,  100  days,  Co.  I, 

I'jith  Regt. ;  must,  out  Nov.  30,  1801. 
Stevens,  Edward G.,  must,  in  Sept.  20, 1x64,3  yrs., Co.  E,  2d  Regt.; 

must,  out  July  27,  181)5. 
Shehan,  L>iiniel  J.,  must,  in  June  11,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  C,  9th  Regt. ; 

trans.  Feb.  27,  1804,  to  V.  R.  C. 
Splaine,  William,  corp.,  must,  in  Sept.  2,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  17th 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  3,  18ia,  disability.  In  Co.  E. 
Stevens,  James,  must,  in  June  II,  I8I.4,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  19th  Begt ; 

died  of  wds.  Sept.  20,  I80i. 
Smith,  Moses  E.,  must,  in  Julys,  1801,3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  1st  H.  A.; 

died  Oc'.  10, 1X0.4.  in  Savannah,  tia. 
Smith,  Rufus,  mu-l.  in  Dec.  7,  18KI,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  2d  H.  A. ;  killed 

April  20, 1X04,  nt  Plymouth.  N.  C. 
Sheppard.  Levi  B.,  must,  in   Dec.  24,  18('v1,  3  yra.,  Co.  M,  2d  H.  A. 

(2d  .Major-sergi.) ;  must,  out  Sept.  3. 1865. 
Sliulter,  Allison,  enl.  Aug.  1,  18i\3,  Vet.  Res.  Corps.    No  further 

record. 
Sullivan,  Dennis,  enl.  Sept.  20, 181^1,  Vet  Res.  Corps.    No  further 

record. 
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SherbHrn,  Edward  S.,  enl.  Not.  14, 18C4, 1  yr.,  nth  Unattached  Co. 

luf. ;  rniist.  out  June  3<t,  ISiiS. 
Stickoey,  Joseph,  enl.  Not.  14,  1S04,  1  yr.,  17th  Unattached  Co. 

Inf. ;  mujit.  out  June  30, 18r.o. 
Towie,  Sftniuel  K.,  enl.  July  i,  1801,3  yrs.,  14th  Regt.  (afterwards 

1st  H.  A.):  com.  aast.  «ur.  14th  Reg(.  Juiy  5,  18Clj  sur.  30th 

Reiit.  Feb.  2(i,  ISivj  ;  must,  out  March  3,  ISiiS. 
Tarle,  Van  B.  F.,  prirate,  July  6,  lSi;l,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  14lh  Regt. 

(1st  H.  A.);  must,  out  Dec,  ISM,  to  re-enl. ;  re  enl.  Deo.  4, 

18t>3  ;  died  at  Audersonville,  Go.  Jan.  1,  1805. 
Tate,  James,  private,  enl.  .luly  5,    18HI,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  14th  Regt. 

(1st   II.   .\.i;  must,  out  Nov.,  lsti3,  to  re-«nl. ;  re-enl.  Nov.  S, 

IStkJ ;  must,  out  Aug.  16,  isiv>,  aa  sergt.  Co.  E,  1st  H.  .\. 
Taggart,  Alfred  G.,  onl.  July  10,  ISil,  3  yrs.,  17th  Regt. 
Tompkins,  Enoch  F.,  enl.  July  22,  181.1, 3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  nth  Regt.; 

com.  1st  lieut.   Aug.  24,  1601  :  i  romoted  capt.  Deo.  10,1801; 

must,  out  .Vug.  3.  18<'4;  re-enl.  and  recora.  capt.  Aug.  3,  1804; 

must,  out  July  11,  18rt5. 
Taggart,  John,  enl.  July  10, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Regt. ;  prison- 
er of  war  since  Feb.  1,  1804:  must,  out  Aug.  3,  18ri4  ;  died  at 

Andersonville  Prison,  Ga.,  June  I'J,  1,81,4. 
TowIe,  William,   private,  enl.  July   lu.   I.*i01,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th 

Regt.;  disch.  June  22,  1S03, disability. 
Turner,  William  H.,  enl.  July  22,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt.; 

2d  lieut.  Aug.  21,  Isoi ;  pro.  Ist  lieut.  Oct.  28,   1801;  disch. 

and  resigned  .\pril  25,  ISO.'};  com.  1st  lieut.,  2d  H.  .-V.  July  27, 

1804  ;  never  must. ;  com.  cancelled. 
Tucker,  John,  private,  enl.  April  26, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt.; 

must,  out  .\ug.  3,  1n04. 
Tullock,  William,  private,  enl.  April  26,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  .\ug.  3,  I81VI. 
Titoomb,  John  E,  private,  enl.  April  20,  1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt. ;  mu6t.  out  as  sergt.  Aug.  3, 1804. 
Thompson,  John  J.,  enl.  Sept.  0,  ISO],  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  R-gt. ; 

com.  capt.  Oct.  1,  1801 ;  dismissed  the  service  Not.  22,  1862. 
Thur--ton,  Geo.O.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  14,   1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  H.  22d 

Kegt. :  disch.  Nov.  1, 18t''2,  disability. 
Tandy,  Richard  M.,  private,   must,  in  Feb.  G,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D, 

17ch  Regt.;  disch.  Feb.  21,1863;  re-enl.  Co.  C,  69th  Regt.  Dec. 

24,  lso:i  ;  trans.  V.  R.  C.  Sept.  9,  1864. 
Tilton,  Warn-  r  W.,  sergt.,  enl.  July  -26,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  19lh 

Regt.;  com.  2d  lieut.  June  20,  1802;  lat  lieat.  Feb.  27,1863; 

disch.  Nov.  23, 18(i"J,  disability. 
Tenney,  Benjamin  P.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  24, 1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  H.20th 

Regt.;  tran  .  V.  R.  C.Jan.  16, 1864. 
Turner,  Charles,  band,  enl.  Sept.  2.5, 1861,  3  yrs.,  22d  Regt. ;  disch. 

Aug.  11, 1862,  order  of  war  dept. 
Titcomb,  Thomas  P..  private,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt.;  rejected  recruit  Nov.  10,  1802. 
Tilton,  Alfred  .M.,   private,  enl.  Aug.  6,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt.;  must. out  .Vug.  .3,  1804. 
Tibbetts,  Russell  .S.,  private,  enl.  .\ug.  6, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  17th 

Regt.;  mast,  out  Aug.  3, 1804  ;  re-enl.  Nov.  14,  1S64, 17th  Unat- 
tached Co.  Inf. ;  must,  out  June  30,  IS60. 
Tirrell,  Phillip  B.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  0,  1*62,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  17th 

Regt.;  must,  out  .\ug.  3, 1804. 
Teel,  M  Ichael  C,  private,  \  ug.  4, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th  Regt. ;  wd. 

at  .Vntietara  ;  trans,  to  V.  R.  C. 
Thompson,  George   W.,  private,  enl.  Aag.  5,  1802,  3  yr.-*.,  Co.  G. 

35th  Regt.;  disch.  Feb.  ii,  1802,  disability. 
Thomp-son,  William  H..  piivate,  enl.  Aug.  0, 1802,  3  yrs., Co.  G,  3Sth 

Regt. ;  disch.  Oct.  30,  1802,  disability. 
Tilton,  Caleb  E.,  Corp.,  enl.  .\ug.  5, 1802,3  yrs.,  Co    G,  35th  Regt.; 

injured  R.  R.  accident  March  27, 1803,  ,\lexandria,  Vs.;  must. 

out  Jan.  a,  1805. 
Thompson,  Nathan  B.,  enl.  3  yrs.,  N.  H. 
Tile-on,  Alberto,  enl.  3  yrs. 
Trask,  Julius,  enl.  3  yrs.,  1st  Cav. 
Tarbox,  Charles  H.,  private,  enl.  3  yrs.,  Co.  G.  35lh  Regt. ;  killed 

at  Antietam. 
Taylor,  John,  Jr.,  private,  enl.  July  10.   1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Regt. ;  died  Not.  9,  1801,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Thurlow,  Edwin,  priTate,  enl.  July  5,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  14th  Rent. 

(afterwanls  1st  H.  .\.i;  must,  out  to  re-enl.  Feb.  28,   1864;  re- 
enl.  Feb.  29th;  sergt.  Co.   B;  disch.  a-s  sergt.  July  31,  1805, 

order  war  dept. 


Thompson,  LeTi  P.,  enl.  January  9, 1802,  S  yrs.,  Co.  D,  17th  Regt.; 

com.  capt.  Jan.  9,  1862;  disch.  Sept.  20,  1862;  died  Sept.  20, 

1802. 
Tuck,  John  A.,  muc,  enl.   Aug.  21,  1802, 9  months,  Co.   F,  5oth 

Kegt.;  must,  out  August  24,  18(nJ. 
Thompson,  Horace,  private,  enl.  Aug.  23, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  F, 

.ioth  ReiL,'!. :  must,  out  Aut;.  24,1803. 
Tucker,  William,  W.,  private,  must,  in  Sept.  19,  1862,  9  months, 

Co.  F,  5uth  Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Tubbs,  Edward  S.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  18, 1802, 11  months,  Co.  G,  60th 

Regt.;  Corp.;  trans,  to  0th  HI.  Cav.  July  17,  1863. 
Taylor,  .lohn  H.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  21,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  F,  50th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  2t,   1803. 
Thompson,  Hazen   \".,  enl.  Aug.  18, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  G,  .50th 

Jtejit.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Tappan,  Edmund  S.,  private,  eni.  Aug.  19,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  G, 

.50th  Regt. ;  mnst.  out  .\ug.  24,  1R03. 
Tucker,  Francis  W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  19,  1962,  9  months,  Co.  G, 

.5iith  Regt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Thompson,  Stephen  II.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  19,  1862,  9  months,  Co. 

G,60th  Regt. ,  di.sch.  Deo.  6,1802,  disability, 
Thompson,  Moses   VV.,  must,  in  April  20,  1804,3  yrs.,  Co.  G,58th 

Itegt. :  died  July  19, 1804,  Andersonville. 
TowIe,  I'arrol  M.,  private,  enl.  Nov.  IS,  1863, 3 yrs.,  Co.  H,  2d  H.  A.; 

disch.  June  12, 1805,  order  war  dept. 
Toyiey,  Charles  W.,  private,  Dec,  7,  1863,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  4th  Cav. 
Tuck,  Chas.  H.,  enl.  Deo.  30, 1804, 1  yr.,  Co.  B,  lat  Batfn  Front. 

Cav. :  must  out  June  30, 1805. 
Veal,  Gustavus  D.,  private,  enl.,  Oct.  4,1862,  9  months,  Co.  F,  50th 

Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1803. 
Ventelier,  Joseph,  private,  enl.  Not.  28, 1803,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  4th 

Cav.;  trans,  to  V.  R.  C.  July  23, 1864;  trans,  to  navy. 
Vamey,  Wm.  H.,  must,  in  Not.  10, 1861, 1  yr.,  2d  Unattached  Inf.; 

must,  out  July  7,  1805. 
Veal,  George  W.,  must,  in   Aug.  4,  1803,  3  yrs.,  Co.  C,  2d  H.  A.; 

must,  out  Sept.  3.  1865. 
Warren,  Warren  W.,  3  yrs.,  Co.  K,  14th  Regt. 
Webb,  Willi.im   H.,  private,  enl.  May  25,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.   I,  2d 

Regt.;  disch.  July  0,  1802,  disability. 
Witham,  Walter,  private,  enl.  June  13,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  llth 

Regt.;  missing  in  action  July  2,  ISO.'i. 
Whitticr,  Charles,  private,  enl.  June  20,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  C,  12th 

Regt.;  wd.  at  .\ntictam  ;  disch.  Jan.  10, 1803,  disability  ;  re-enl. 

June  3.  1804,  V.  R.  C;  no  furl  her  record. 
Willey,  Jame.s,  private,  enl.  June  20, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  12th  Regt.; 

must,  out  July  8,1804. 
Welch,  Charles  R.,  3  yrs.,  Aug.  0, 1801,  Co.  E,  14th  Regt.  (aft.Twards 

1st  H.  A). 
Woodward,  Thomas  T.,  private,  enl.  July  5, 1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  14th 

Regt.  (afterwards  1st  H.  A.) ;  disch.  Dec.  12, 1862,  di.sability. 
Weir,    Alexander  G.,  private,  enl.  July  5,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I.  I4th 

Regt.  (afterwards  Ist  H.  A.) ;  must,  out  .\pr.  12, 1804,  di.saLiility. 
Woods,  John,  private,  enl.  Feb.  20,  1802.  3  yrs.,  Co.  L,  14th  Regt. 

(afterwards    1st  H.  A.);    must,  out  to  re-enl.  Feb.  21,  1804; 

re-enl.  Feb.  22, 1804;  trans,  to  V.  R.  C.  March  1, 1865. 
Witham,  Charles  O.,  pnvaie,  enl.  July  1-2, 1861,  3  yrs  .  Co.  D,  17th 

Regi.;  disch.  Sept.  11,  I811I,  disability  ;  re-enl.  Sept.  18, 1861,  Co. 

B,  30th  Regt.;  no  further  record. 
Webb,  William,  private,  enl.  July  12,  1801,3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  17th  Regt.; 

disch.  Apr.  24,  1.^02.  disability. 
Whittier,  Francis  private,  enl.  July  12,  1801,  3  yrs..  Co.  D,  17th 

Regt.;  must,  out  to  re-enl.  Dec.  17,  1863;  re-enl.   Dec.  18th; 

must,  out  in  Co.  A,  July  24, 1865. 
Wallace,  David,  private,  enl.  July  10,  ISGI,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Regt.; 

must,  out  Aug.  3,  IS04. 
Wallace,  John,  enl.  July  10,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17-h  Regt. 
Webber,  Henry  B.,  enl.  Apr.  -26, 1801,  3  yrs., Co.  F,  17th  Regt.;  com. 

sergt.  Oct.  12,  1802;  must,  out  to  re-enl.  Jan.  1,  ISCA  ;  re-enl. 

Jan.  2,  18M ;  1st  lieut.  Aug.  16, 1864 ;  capt.  Sept.  1, 1804  ;  must. 

out  .\ug.  31, 1801. 
Woodman,  John  W.,  private,  enl.  Apr.  20,  1801,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt.. 

must,  out  Aug.  3, 1804.  ' 

Welch,  Joseph  A.,  private,  enl.  Apr.  26,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  I7th 

Regt.;  trans,  to  band  Aug.  27,  1801  ;  must,  o.it  as  Corp.,  to  re- 
enl.  Jan.  4, 1804  ;  re-enl.  Jan.  4th,  as  sergt.  Co.  F.;  pro.  2d  lieut. 

June  1,  ISW;  must,  out  as  sergt.  July  11, 1805. 
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Wallace,  Williatii,  enl.  July  10, 1S81,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  17th  Regt. 
Whurton,  Martin  S.,  private,  enl.  Apr.  2ii,  1801,3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  nth 

Hegt.;  must  out  as  Corp.  Aug.  3, 1SG4. 
Woodington,  William,  private,  enl.  Apr.  JO,  IsCl,  3  yrs.,  Co.  K,  17th 

Kegt.;  disch.  Sept.  a'),  Ixra,  disability. 
White,  (jeorge  A.,  private,  enl.  Apr.  20,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17lh 

Uegt.;  must,  out  Aug.  3, 1804. 
Whipple,  Ceorge,  private,   col.  Sept.  0,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  '.iZd 

Ui-^l.;  trans,  to  V.  K.  C.  .luly  10,  1803. 
WaMon,  Dana  U.,  privute,  enl.  Sept.  0, 1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt.; 

must,  out  Oct.  7, 1804. 
Ward,  Charles  . I.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  0, 1861,3  yrs.,  Co.  H,22d  Regt.; 

killed  at  Gaine's  Mills,  Va.,  .lune  27, 1802. 
Webster,  George  L.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  11, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

lU'gt.;  killed  at  Gaine's  .Mills  June-  27,  18r,2. 
Wells,  Francis  H.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  13,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  il,  22d 

Ile«t.;  disch.  Jan.  12, 1802,  disability. 
Welch,  Ricliard,  priv;itu,  enl.  Sept.  0, 1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Uegt.; 

disch.  Nov.  12, 1603,  disability. 
Wilson,  Abel  R.,  must,  in  July  22,  Isoi,  3  yra.,  Co.    K,  17th  Regt.; 

must  out  .Ian.  5,  1804,  to  re-enl.;  re-enl.  as  Corp.;  must  out  in 

Co.  B,  .luly  11,1805. 
Wallace,  Benjamin   F.,  must,  in  Jan.  25,  1801,3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  luth 

Regt.;  disch.  Jan.  12.  I.sr.3,  disability. 
Woodward,  William,  private,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  20lh  Regt. 
Woodard,  William,  private,  enl.  Sept.  4, 18i;l,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  20th 

Rect.;  disch.  as  Daniel  Jan.  22,  l.ses,  disability. 
Woodward,  Reuben  1.,  3  yrs.,  (;o.  C,  21st  Kegt.;  disch.  Sept.  10, 

l,s02,  disability  ;  record  lost. 
Willis,  William  H.,  .private,  enl.  Sept.  19,  18$1,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt.; 

disch.  March  14, 1803,  disability. 
Worlhen,  Perley  A.,  private,  must,  in  Hot.  5,  l.sol,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I, 

22d  Regt.;  disch.  Oct.  20,  1802,  disability. 
Wilson,  John   II.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  20,  Isr.l,  3  yr».,  Co.  K,  17th 

Regt.;  must,  out  .\ug.  3,  1801. 
Wheeler,  Charles  S.,  private,  must,  in  July  22,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F, 

nth  Kegt.;  disch.  L)eo.  0, 1801,  disability  ;  re-enl.  June  11, 1804; 

V.  R.  C;  must,  out  March  1,  l.-«„'j,  disability. 
Weeks,  Charles  E.,  enl.  Sept.  30,  Isoi,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  24th  Regt., 

must,  out  Jan.  1, 18ri4,  to  re. enl.;   re*enl.  Jan.  2,  1804,  jis  sergt.; 

must,  out  Jan.  2u,  1800. 
Woodbury.  Joseph  W.,  private,  enl.  .\ug.  28, 1801, 3yrs.,  Ist  Batt'n.; 

disch.  Nov.  10,  18i;2,  disability. 
Whittitr,  Lyman  P.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  10,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  1st 

Cav.;  died  at  Port  Royal,  Beaufort,  S.  C,  Sept.  s,  1802, 
Wentworth,  lliram  S.,  private,  enl.  .Sept.  17, 1801,  3  yre.,  Co.  L,  1st 

Cav.;  trans,  to  4th  Cav.;  muit.  out  Sept.  25,  1804. 
Whittier,  Kimbai.  enl.  Sept.  20,  bsol,  3  yrs.,  Co.  L,  1st  Cav.;  disch. 

Jan.  24,  1803,  disability. 
Welch,  Jo.seph  S.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  0,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Regt.;  must   out  Get.  17,  bsol. 
Walker,  Kianklui  L.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  0,  1862,3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th 

Kegt.;  disch.  Apr.  3,  I81.3,  disability. 
Ward,  .Nathaniel  .M.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  0,  1802,3  yrs.,  Co.  K,  17th 

Kegt.;  disch.  Sept.  10,  1803,  ilisahiltly. 
Willey,  Edwin  S.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  17th 

Regt.;  disch.  Nov.  3ll,  I8III,  disability. 
Wight,  Drlandg  S.,  private,  enl.  Aug.   I'.i,  1802,3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  17th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  3,  IsOl. 
Whilman,  Frank  M.,  curp.,  enl.  Aug.  2,  I.s02,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Uegt.;  wd.  at  Sputtsylvania;  di.sch.  Dec.  18,  ls04,  disability. 
White,  Albert   II.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  8,  1802,3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  3f)th 

Regt.;  must  out  as  eorp.  June  11),  1865. 
Willis,  Alfred,  private,  enl.  Aug.  2,   I802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,36th  Regt., 

disch.  Feb.  II.  Iso.!,  disability. 
Williams,  Watson  S.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1S02,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  3Sth 

Kegt.;killed  at  Antletam. 
Woodman,  Clarence  II.,  privau^,  enl.  Aug.  1, 1802, 3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Regt.;  killed  at  Antletam. 
Woodward,  llr)race  F.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  B,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Kegl.;  disch.  March  10,  1804,  di.sabillty. 
Wise,  John  U.,  enl.  Jan.  7,  I8O2,  3  yrs.,  Co.  K,  SOth  Regt.;  must,  out 

.Ian.  1,  1H04,  to  re.«nl.;  re-enl.  Jan,  2d,  prisoner  ;  disch.  Jan. 

20,  1805. 
Webster,  Win.  F.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  2, 1802, 3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  iid  Regt.; 

diach.  Jan.  24, 1804,  by  order  Gen.  Banks. 


Wilson,  Wro.  T.,  enl.  3  yrs.,  3d  Md.  Regt. 

Wright,  Joseph,  enl.  3  yrs. 

W'alker,  Henry,  enl.  3  yrs., 5th  N.  H.  Regt. 

Wiggin,  ,  enl.  3  ye.,  2d  N.  H.  Regt. 

West,  Arthur  W.,  private.,enl.  Aug.  23, 1802,  9  months,  Co.  F,  SOth 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  I8O3. 
Wallace,  Geo.  Wm.,iorp.,  enl.  Aug.  10,  1802,9  months,  Co.  G,  60th 

Regt.;  com.  1st  lieut.  Sept.  .i,  1802  (was  in  3  months'  service)  ; 

must,  out  Aug.  24, 1.803  ;  re-enl.  Dec.  :!n,  I81.4,  sergt.,  Co.  B,  1st 

Batt.  Frontier  Cav.;  Regimental  Com.  Sergt.;  must,  out  May 

29,  1805. 
Webster,  John  L.,  Corp.,  enl.  Aug.  10, 1802,9  months,  Co.  G,  50th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 18r>3. 
Whittier,  Alvin  N.,  Corp.,  enl.  Aug.  28, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  G,  SOth 

Kegt.;  must,  out  Aug.  23,  l.so:). 
Whitman,  Geo.  H.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  18,1862,9  months,  Co.  F,  60th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  l.'<03. 
Walton,  Thos.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  1-s,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  F,  60th 

Ket;t.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  Isr.i  ;  re-enl.  Nov.  30,  1803,  in  Co.  H, 

2d  H.  A., 3  yrs.  ;  disch.  June  l!i,  ISO.".,  disability. 
Woodcock,  Farnhani  P.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  10,  1802,  9  months,  Co. 

1;,  6uth  Kegt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Williams,  Jos.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  20,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  G,  SOth 

Kogt.;  died  at  Baton  Rouge,  I. a.,  April  1.5, 181.3. 
Walker,  John  H.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  18,  l,sG2,  9  months,  Co.  G,  SOth 

Kegt.;  must,  out  .Aug.  24,  lst;3. 
Walker,  Wilson  M.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  18,  1862,9  months,  Co.  G, 

5iith  Kegt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 1803. 
Webster,  John  P.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  10, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  G,  60th 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  2:i,  ista. 
Webb,  Daniel,  private,  enl.  Aug.  25,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  G,  SOth 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug.  24, 18ft! ;    re-enl.  Co.  I,  twth   Regt.,  100 

days,  July  23,1804  ;  must,  out  Nov.  .3(1, 1804. 
Webster,  Win.  W.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  11, 1802,  9  months,  Co.  G,  50th 

Kegt.;  died  at  Baton  Rouge  Mar.  8, 180.3. 
Whittier,  Wm.  T.,  private,  enl.  .'^ept.  2,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  G,SOth 

Regt.;  must,  out  Aug,  24.  iS03;  re-enl.  in  Co.    II,  59th   Hegt., 

Mar.  4, 1804;  trans,  to  Co.  H,  57th  Regt.;    must,  out  July  3ii, 

1800. 

Wallace,  Wm.  C,  private,  enl.  Sept.  13,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  G,  SOth 

Regt.;  died  at  Balnn  Rouge  June  10,  180:i. 
Whittier,  Wm.  T.,  must.  In  Mar.  12,  1804,3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  .59lh  Regt.; 

trans.  June  1,  1805,   to  Co.  H,  57th  Inf.;   must,  out  July  30, 

1805. 
Williams,  .lohn  H., private,  enl.  .Sept.  10, 1864,  1  yr.,  Co.  I,  2d  H.  A.; 

trans,  to  17th  Regt. 
Welch,  .lohn,  private,  enl.  Sept.  .5,  1804,  1  yr.,  Co.  M,  2d  H.  A.; 

trans,  to  17th  Regt.  Jan.  10,  18t;S  ;    must,  out  June  30, 1805,  or- 
der war  dept. 
Whiting,  Chas.  A.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  Y,  1804,  1  yr.,  29th  Unat.  H. 

A.;  must,  out  June  10,  1865. 
Weir,  .lohn  C,  private,  enl.  Dec.  23,  1863, 3  yrs.,  Co.  B,  S9th  Regt. ; 

must,  out  June  12. 1805,  order  war  dept. 
Warren,  Henry  A.,  private,  enl.  Sept.  2n,  1804,   1  yr.,  Co.  E,  Olst 

Kegt.;  killed  inaction  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  Apr.  2, 1805. 
Wardwell,Jos.  M., Corp.,  enl.  .luly  2.3,  18M,  100  days,  Co.  I,  Oiilh 

K»gt.;  must,  out  Nov.  30,  1804. 
Webster,  Addison  A.,  private,  enl.  July  23,1804,  100  days,  Co.  I,6iith 

Regl.;  must,  out  NoT.:in,  1,804. 
Wilson,  Wm.  F.,  private,  enl.  July  23,  1801,   10(1  days,  Co.  I,  6iith 

Regt.;  must,  out  Nov.  SO,  18(.4. 
Walton.  Jos.,  must.  In  July  1, 180S  (?),  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  1st  H.  A.;  died 

in  rebel  prison  |no  date). 
Ward,  Patrick,  must,  in  Dec.  7,  iso.3.  3  years,  Co.  II,  2d  H.  A.; 

prisoner  April  211,  1804  ;  Joined  the  rebel  service. 
Wood,  Charles  A.,  enl.  Aug.  22,  1804,  3  yrs.,  Co.  M,  4th  H.  A. ; 

must,  out  June  17,  ISO."!. 
Whiting,  Charles,  enl.  Dec.  29, 1804,  3  yrs.,  Co.  L,  3d  Cav. ;  must. 

out  July  2s,  1805,  Co.  E. 
Whitney,  Charles  C,  enl.  Jan.  2, 18«,  1  yr.,  Co.  D,  1st  Battn.  Front. 

Cav.  ;  must,  out  June  .30, 1805. 
Wentworth,  William  F.,  must.  In  Nov.  14,  1804,  1  yr.,  17th  Unat- 

t«ehed  Co.  Inf. ;  must,  out  June  30, 1805. 
Wilder,  Edward  P.,  sergt.,  enl.  Sept.  19,  ls02,  9  months,  Co.  K, 

SOth  KegU;  must,  out   Aug.  24,   lsr,3 ;  re-enl.    Nov.  13,  J80t ; 

1st  lieut.  17th  Unattached  Co.  Inf.  j  must,  out  June  .30,  1865. 
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WaUh,  JnmcsS.,  aergu,  must,  in  Sept.  24,  I8G2,  9  mon(hs,  Co.  B. 

4$th   Kegl.  ;  pro.  to  2d  lieut.  Julys,  18G3;  must,  out  Sept. :i, 

ISC3;  re^jTil.  Nov.  l.t,  18M,  2d  lieut.  ITtli  Unattii'-lied  Oo.  Inf. ; 

must,  out  J  une  :ui,  18G3. 
Young,  Joseph,  Utt)  Regl. 
York,  Alfred  J.,  private,  enl.  Feb  10, 18f.2,  .1  yrs.,  Co.  D,  lotli  Regt.; 

discli.  Get.  24,  l8G-i,  difiability;  probably  same;  euI.   Dec.  20, 

ISKI,  3  yrs.,  I'o.  A,  4th  Cut.  ;  disch.  June  20,  1.SC6,  disability. 
Younj.',  Osgood,  private,  enl.  Aug.  4,  ISua,  3  yrs.,  Co.  A,  nth  Kegt. ; 

disL'h.  Oct.  2S,  ISiSi,  disability. 
YoHug,  George  A,  private,  enl.  .\ug.  8,  18G2,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,  35th 

Regl.  ;  killed  at  Aniietam  Sept.  17, 1802. 
Y'ork,  John  S.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  7, 1802,  3  yr?.,  Co.  D,  17th  Regt.: 

disch.  Sept.  10,  IS6:i,  disability. 

Jiecapilulation. 
No.  of  men  enlisted  and  credited  to  HaverhilPs  quotas,  as 

per  Adjutant-General's  Repon 1201 

No.  re<nli>ted 218 

No.  enlisted  in  21st  U.  S.  Colored  Troops 4o 

Id  the  Xaval  service 174 

Total 1833 

Becord  of  Colored  IVoops  in  Haverhill  Quota. 

Ttetnty-firH  lUgiment ;  Three  Years'  Service. 
Bates,  Horace,  Turkey  Creek,  S.  C,  enl.  Aug.  II,  ISOl. 
Baity,  Caisar,  Beaufort,  S.  C,  enl.  Aug.  13,  1804. 
Balt)er,  Jacob,  St.  Marys,  Ga.,  enl.  Aug.  4, 1804. 
Harlfer,  .\brain,  Kdgefield,  S.  C,  enl.  Aug.  4, 1804. 
Bauldiog.  Abram,  Savannah,  Ga.,  enl.  Aug.  21,  lifOl. 
Chisholni,  Jeff,  Beaufort,  S.  C,  enl.  Aug.  8,  1804. 
Campbell,  James,  Washington,  N.  C  enl.  Aug.  12, 1804. 
Cummlngs,  Hannibal,  Savannah,  Ga.,  enl.  Aug.  17, 1804. 
Caps,  Anderson,  Johnson  Co.,  N.  C,  enl.  -\ug.  20, 1064. 
Conan,  Thomas,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  enl.  Aug.  13, 1804. 
Davi',  R  jbert,  Charleston,  S.  C,  enl.  Aug.  17, 1804. 
Freeman,  Edward,  Nassau,  Fla.,  enl.  Aug.  4, 1864. 
Fogas,  Brutus,  Hilton  Head,  .S.  C,  enl.  Aug.  •£>,  1864. 
Gillard,  Hector,  Hilton  Head,  S.  C,  enl.  Aug  22, 1804. 
Green,  Jack,  Beaufort,  S.  C,  enl.  Aug.  15, 1864. 
Holmes,  William,  South  Carolina,  enl.  Aug.  2:t,  1804. 
Hamilton,  James,  Pelton,  S.  C,  enl.  .\ug.  2."),  1864. 
Jones,  Paul,  Liberiy,  Ga.,  enl.  Aug.  12,  1804. 
Jackson,  John,  Beaufort,  S.  C,  enl.  Aug.  10, 1804. 
Jenkins,  William,  Beaufort,  S.  C,  enl.  Aug.  15, 1864. 
Johnson,  Isaac,  Beaufort,  S.  C,  enl.  Aug.  22,  1804. 
Jenkins,  Cyrus,  Edisto,  S.  C,  enl.  Aug.  24,  18i>l. 
Mack,  Moses,  Charleston,  &.  C,  enl.  Aug.  15, 1804. 
McNeil,  Morris,  South  Carolina,  enl.  Aug.  20, 1804. 
Pringle,  Moses,  Beaufort,  S.  C,  enl.  .iug.  10,  1804. 
Palits  J.  Amos,  St.  Helena,  S.  C,  enl.  Aug.  11, 1864. 
Price,  Simon,  Savannah,  Ga.,  enl.  Aug.  21, 1864. 
Robinson,  Peter,  St.  Helena,  S.  C,  enl.  Aug.  10, 1804. 
Rivers,  Ned,  Solar,  South  Carolina,  enl.  Aug.  25,  1864. 
Spauhling,  Lewis,  (Jeirgia,  enl.  Aug.  8,  1804- 
Shoebread,  Ned,  Charleston,  9.  C,  enl.  Aug.  13, 1864. 
Simmons,  James,  Charleston,  S.  C,  enl.  Aug.  17,  1804. 
Small,  Ned,  South  Carolina,  enl.  Aug.  15, 1804. 
Smith,  Alexander,  Richmond,  Va.,  enl.  Aug.  23, 1864.  . 
Ward,  Augustus,  Savannah,  (Ja.,  enl.  Aug.  15,  I8i>4. 
Wilson,  Robert,  Lanca>ter,  Va.,  enl.  Aug.  17,  1864. 
Wallis,  Henry,  North  Carolini,  enl.  Aug.  22,  1864. 
Wright,  .Samuel,  Charleston,  S.  C,  enl.  Aug.  Si,  18G4. 
Washington,  William,  Charleston,  S.  C,  enl.  Aug.  2:t,  1864. 
White,  Jfrry,  Hilton  Head,  S.  C,  enl.  Aug.  22, 18M. 

Record  of  Seamen  and  Officers  in  the  Naval  Service, 
quota  of  Haverhill. 

.\nderson,  George,  cnt.  service  Nov.  10, 1862,  on  Colorado. 
Andrews,  Alden  C,  enl.  service  Oct.  27, 1862,  on  Colorado. 
Asselm,  Herman,  ent.  service  Oct.  ^4, 1862,  on  Colorado. 
Anderson,  John,  ent.  service  Nov.  14, 186^,  on  Western  World. 
Arrington,  Edward,  ent.  service  Nov.  17, 1862,  King  Fisher. 
Adams,  Charles,  cut.  service  Nov,  18, 1862,  King  Fisher. 
Aldrich,  John  W,,enl.  service  May  9, 1861. 


Btake,  Jamo.". 

Bailey,  Stephen,  served  on  Huron. 

Bums  Matthew,  served  on  Huron;  ent.  service  Aug.  5, 1802, 

Barney,  Charles  S.. act.  ensign,  oni.  service  Jao.'2y,  \m.\\  1863 com. 
Buokthorne;  ISfit,  Neptune;  pro.  act.  master;  diacli.  Out.  3, 
18G5. 

Baker,  John  H.,  ent.  service  May  19,  18r..j;  aerved  stoamer  Cam- 
bridge, act.  ensign,  1803 ;  disch.  act.  master  Sept.  l(J,  I«05. 

Railey,  Stephen  W.,  eut.  service  Nov.  20,  1801;  .served  on  North 
(.'arolinn. 

Balkhiim,  William,  Nov.  1, 1802,  on  Colorado. 

Berry,  .James  W.,  Oct.  .10,  18ii2,  on  Ossipee. 

Busli,  Oliver  P.,  Oct.  8,  isr.2,  on  Huron. 

Bennett,  Stephen,  Nov.  l,  l«iJ2.  (Colorado. 

Bailey,  Sylvaniis  C.  Nov.  4,  1802,  Huron. 

Bullock,  Edgar  0.,  Sept.  2!),  18(>;t,  Niagara. 

Bryan,  Thomas,  Aug.  5,  U04. 

Blood,  Edwin  .1.,  Sept.  5, 1801. 

Canavan,  John,  Oct.  18,  1802,  Colorado. 

Croone,  John,  Oct.  18,  1SG2,  Colorado. 

Cook,  Patrick,  Oct.  22,  1802,  Colorado. 

Camps,  Andrew,  Oct.  24, 1862,  Colorado. 

Conner,  Maurice,  Oct.  25, 1802,  Colorado. 

Chaples,  Albion,  Oct.  27, 18G2  Colorado. 

Chase,  Charles,  Oct.  27,  1862,  Colorado. 

Conneli,  George  W.,  Nov.  I,  1862,  Colorado. 

Corne.  Samuel,  Oct.  28,  1802,  musician. 

Clayton,  James,  Oct.  29, 1802,  Colorado. 

Cassidy,  John,  Nov.  3, 1802. 

Colby,  William  H.,  Nov.  4,  18G2,  Colorado. 

Craig,  John  W.,  April  24,  1804. 

Codin,  John,  July  28,  1804. 

Dorsey,  Edward,  July  21,  1864. 

DulTey,  Patrick,  August  17,  1801. 

Finney,  Joseph. 

Foster,  George  B. 

Griffin,  Solomon,  April  26,  1804. 

Godfrey,  John. 

Hanlon,  Thom.is. 

Hamler,  George  W..  May  2,  1861. 

Hartford,  Sobriska  E.,  May  3,  1861,  "Mississippi." 

Hutchinson,  Christopher,  Maya,  1801,  "  Bainbridge." 

Hicks,  Abram,  May  2,1801,  *'  Colorado." 

Haley,  Dennis,  May  4,  1861. 

Hall,  Joseph,  May  3,  1861,  '*  Mississippi." 

Hart,  Oliver  H..  May  3,  iSOl,  "  Bainbridge," 

Ilaggerty,  William,  May  2,  1861,  "South  Carolina." 

Hauldsback,  Albert,  May  4,  1801. 

Hunt,  JohD,,May  4,  isOl,  South  Carolina. 

Harvey,  Charles,  May  7,  1801,  South  Carolina. 

Howard,  George  A.,  May  7, 1801,  Mississippi. 

Harney,  William,  May  0,  1861,  Colorado. 

Harvey,  Michael,  May  4,  1801,  Mississippi. 

Hare,  James,  May  4,  1801,  Massachusetts. 

Hartley,  .\lston.  May  4,  ISOl,  Massachusetts. 

Harrigan,  Bartholomew,  May  0,  1801,  3  years  on  Colorado ;  dis- 
charged September  16.  1803. 

Hickcy,  Jolin,  May  3,  1801,  Mississippi. 

Hodgkins,  James  E  ,  May  3,  1801,  Mississippi. 

Horan,  John,  May  8,  1801,  South  Carolina. 

Honao,  Jeremiah,  May  8, 1861,  South  Carolina. 

Haley,  John,  May  9,  1801,  Bainbridge. 

Hackett,  Philip,  May  8,  1801,  Mississippi. 

Howard,  Marcus,  May  9,  1861,  Mississippi. 

Hur.-^e,  Lutl.cr  l*age,  May  lo,  1801,  Missi.'^slppi. 

Hanson,  Charles  «.,  May  8,  1801,  Mis.-iHsippi. 

Haley,  Nathaniel  B.,  May  13,  1801,  Mis?*issippi. 

Harmon,  John  W.,  May  13,  1861,  Mississippi. 

Harlley,  Thomas,  May  13, 1801,  South  Carolina. 

Havney,  Robert  E.,  May  14,  1801,  Susquehanna. 

Houston, "Salomon  W.,  May  14,  1801,  Massachusetts. 

Hamlet,  Philip,  May  14,  1801,  South  Carolina. 

Howard,  Charles  S.,  September  12,  1802,  Sabine. 

Haley,  Henry,  September  29,  1872 ;  released  by  writ  of  hab.  corp. 
October  20,  1802. 

Hayes,  Patrick,  September  29, 1862,  Onward. 

Harvey,  Frederick  P.,  October  l,  1862,  Colorado. 
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Harris,  John,  October  2,  1862,  Ossipee. 

HarriB,  Chnrles  W.,  Octo>>er  4,  18()2,  Ossipee. 

HansuD,  Andrew,  October  '.i,  1862,  Ossipee. 

HftKgeriy,  JohD,  Oetol»er  3,  18(V2,  Osaipee. 

Hawes,  Walter,  October  7, 1862,  Ossipee. 

Hayes.  James,  October  3. 1862,  Ossipee. 

Horl,  Jame3,  October  6, 1802,  Colorado. 

HaningtoD,  Patrick,  Octobers,  1862;  taken  by  wri*  of  hab.  corp, 
(.)(?tot>or  17,  1862. 

Hart,  James  Gage,  October  J>,  1862. 

Homer,  Thomas,  eul.  October  7, 1862,  oa  Colorado. 

Hallen,  James,  enl.  October  U,  1862,  San  Jacinto. 

Holmes,  James,  enl.  October  11, 1862,  Colorado. 

Hamilton,  William  H.,  enl.  October  13,  1862,  Colorado. 

Holm,  George  T.,  enl.  October  8, 1862,  Colorado. 

H  lyes,  Patrick,  enl.  October  13, 1862,  Colorado. 

Higgins,  Kl>en  L.,  enl.  October  16,  1862,  Colorado. 

Hendricks.  Edward,  enl.  October  15,  1862,  Colorado. 

Hart,  Michael,  enl.  October  1.%  1862,  Colorado. 

Harvey,  Samnel,  enl.  ttctoher  21,  1862,  Onward. 

Hare,  William,  enl.  November  1, 1862,  on  Opsipee. 

Hayes,  John,  enl.  November  1,  1HG2,  Huron. 

Hawkin.^,  Joseph  A.,  enl.  November  3,  1862,  Huron. 
Huso,  Frank  G.,  enl.  May  5,  1864,  on  Sabine. 

HaoloD,  Thomas,  enl.  July  25, 1804. 
Hanlon,  James,  enl.  July  25,  1864. 

Harrogan,  John,  enl.  .\ngust  17, 1864. 

Irwin,  James  V.,  enl.  September  \9,  1862,  on  Sabiue. 

Isbrester,  John,  enl.  May  6,  1801,  Mis*;iis9ippi. 

Joy,  Emerson  G.,  enl.  May  2,  1861,  South  Carolina. 

Jones,  John  H.,  enl.  April  24,  1861,  Mississippi. 

Jeffrey,  Jehiel,  enl.  May  3,  1861. 

Jones,  Merrick,  enl.  May  3,  1861,  Mississippi. 

Jenning,  Thomas,  enl.  April  30.  1861,  Mississippi. 

Johnson,  Charles,  enl.  May  3,  1861,  Bainbridge. 
Johnson,  William,  enl.  May  7,  1861,  Colorado. 
Johnson,  Henjamin,  enl.  May  11,  18G1,  South  Carolina. 
Johnson,  George,  enl.  April  13,  1861,  Mi.ssi9.*»ippi. 
Jackson,  Benjamin  F.,  enl.  May  11,  ISGI,  South  Carolina. 
Jenness,  John,  enl..  May  13,  1861,  .Massachnsette. 
JohnKon,  William,  enl.  May  4, 1801,  South  Carolina. 
Johnson,  Charles  II.,  enl.  November  26,  1862.  King  Fisher. 
Jackson,  Wm.  H.,  enl.  Sept.  IK.  1862.  trans,  to  New  York,  Oct.  9,1862. 
Jenkins,  James,  enl.  .Sept.  2;(.  1802;  trans,  to  Now  York  Oct.  9, 1862. 
Johnson,  Peter,  enl.  September  28,  I8G2,  ijabinc 
Johnson,  Wm.,  enl.  Sopi.  24,  1«G2  ;  trans,  to  New  York  Oct.  9, 1862. 
Jacobsoo,  Jacob,  enl.  September  25,  1802,  (^fnward. 
Johnson,  Nathaniel,  enl.  September  30, 1802,  Onward. 
Johnson,  John,  enl.  October  3,  1862,  on  Colorado. 
Jackson,  Joseph,  enl.  October  8, 1802,  Colorado. 
Johnson,  Simon,  onl.  October  9, 1802,  Colorado. 
James,  John,  enl.  October  lo,  1862,  on  Colorado. 
Jameson,  John,  enl.  October  14, 1862,  Colorado. 
Jones,  Isaac,  enl.  October  20.  1802,  Colorado. 
Johnson,  John,  enl.  November  4, 1862,  Colorado. 
Jayne,  John,  enl.  November  14, 1802,  on  King  Fisher. 
•  Jaques,  Edmund,  enl.  November  22,  1862,  King  Fisher. 
King,  J.  Glancy,  enl.  May  11,  IS6I.  on  Colorado. 
Kerr,  George,  enl.  May  II,  1861,  Mississippi. 
Kiefe,  Thomas,  enl.  May  14,  1861. 
Kendall,  Patrick,  enl.  April  19.  1861. 
Kelloi'k,  Edwrtnl,  enl.  May  11,  1801,  South  Carolina. 
Kelly,  John,  eiil.  May  7,  1801,  Mississippi. 
Kimball,  Augustus,  enl.  May  7,  18G1,  Colorado. 
Kimball,  Willifini  W.,  enl.  July  24,  1861,  Sabine. 
K.'lly,  James,  onl.  Sept.  12,  1862;  trans,  to  Now  York  Oct.  9, 1862. 
Kalcan,  John,  i*nl.  Sept.  10,  1802;  tran.s.  to  New  York  Oct.  9,  1862. 
Kirk,  Andrew,  enl.  .September  II,  1862,  on  Sabine. 
Kf'Rton,  Kobert  H.,enl.  Sept.  II.  1802;  tnins.  to  Nt*wY4)rk,0ct.  9,1862. 
KniKht.Hfnry  II. , enl.  Sept.  lo,  1862;  trans,  to  N.-w  York  Oct  9, 1862. 
Keene,  Thomas,  enl.  April  29,  liU'A. 
Kennedy,  Dennis,  enl.  June  6,  1804. 
Kimball,  Frank. 

Lynch.  Michael,  enl.  August  II,  1861. 
Mccarty.  John.  enl.  Februar>' 7,  InOi,  on  Katahdln. 
>!cVay,  Cliarh'H  Pjige,  enl.  September  3,  1864. 
McGrash,  Terrunce,  enl.  Augutt  12,  Ih6l. 


McKenney,  Patrick,  enl.  August  2, 1864. 

Murphy,  Daniel. 

Mayson.  Edward. 

Nabro,  Pedro,  enl.  February  12, 18G2,  on  San  Jacinto. 

Norton,  Henry  C,  enl.  May  3,  1864. 

Nichols,  Ebenezer  M.,  enl.  September  20, 186t. 

O'Lcary,  Cornelius. 

Kundlett,  James  M.,  enl.  Septembers,  1864. 

Koss,  John  II.,  enl.  April  31,  1864. 

Shea,  Charles,  enl.  December  30, 1861,  on  Hartford. 

Sturtavani,  George  C,  enl.,  July  27,  1864. 

Scannell,  Jolin. 

Todd,  Albert. 

Tllt«n,  David. 

Ta^ker,  Lewis. 

Whipple.  Henry,  enl.  February  13, 1862,  on  Katahdln. 

Whitney,  George  !>.,  enl.  February  II,  1862,  on  Cliocorua. 

Wo&t,  Walter  H.,  on  Nightingale;    died  on  that  ship    oil  Pen^■a 

cola,  Florida,  September  23,  1863,  of  yellow  fever. 
White,  John. 
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APPENDIX. 


Population  of  Haverhill. 


1705 1,980 

1790 2,408 

1800 2,730 

1810 2,682 

1820 3,070 


1830 , 3,896 

1840 4,330 

1860 5,877 

1855 7,932 

1860 9,995 


1865 10,740 

1870 13,092 

1875 14.628 

1880 18,472 

1885 21.7*5 


Act  of  Incorporation  as  City,  March  10, 1809.  In  187.".  Stale  Cen- 
sus gave  population,  14,628.  In  1885  State  Census  gave  popula- 
tion, 21,795.  Increase  in  ten  years,  7167.  Percentage  of  increase. 
49.00.  Average  percentage  of  increase  in  the  State,  ■2:i  66.  Brock- 
ton had  90.47  percentage  of  increase;  Holyoke,  71.56;  Maiden, 
.'•1.31  ;  Lynn,  40.70. 

Haverhill  is  fifteenth  in  rehitive  rank  of  cities  and  towns  in  tho 
State,  as  to  population,  leading  Gloucester,  Brockton,  Newton, 
Maiden,  Fitchburg,  Waltham,  Newbury  port. and  NorthamptoD. 

The  villages  are  Riverside,  Rocks  Village,  Ayer's  Village, 
East  Parish,  North  Parish,  Tilton's  Corner,  We^t  Parish. 

The  total  foreign  born  in  Haverhill,  in  I88.'>,  was  4101  ;  pei- 
ceuiage,  19.09.    In  1875  the  percentage  was  14  68. 

In  1885  there  were  10,4.^5  males,  11,340  females.  Percentage  of 
males,  49  97;  of  females,  52.o:i. 

There  were  5623  voters  ;  non-voters,  229:  aliens,  894  ;  tola',  6746. 
Of  voters,  4iK)3  were  native  born,  720  foreign  born  and  naturalized. 
Voters  were  83.35  per  cent,  of  polls. 

There  were  4947  families;  average  aiz©  of  family,  4.41. 

There  were  30sl  dwelling-houses,— 3491  of  woi>d,  18.1  of  brick,  6 
of  wood  and  brick  ;  61  dwelling-houses  unoccupied. 

There  were  48  males  and  88  females— total,  1.16— over  80  years  of 
age. 

PIhoo  of  birth,— Native  born  were  17,634 ;  born  in  Massachusetts, 
10,595;  In  New  Hampshire,  4005 ;  foreign  btirn,  41i>1  ;  in  Canada 
(of  English  extraction),  .324  ;  in  Canada  (French  e.xtractioni,  11s3; 
born  in  England,  320;  )n  Irelnrid,  1556;  in  Nova  Scotia. 392. 

In  ISKS,  Nicholas  rostello.of  Haverhill,  was  said  to  be  the  oldest 
person  in  Eshcx  County  and  in  the  State,  being  104  yeard  old. 

There  were  G5  persons,  in  Haverhill,  known  to  be  over  80. 

Haverhill  City  Qovernment  for  1888. 
Mayor — Oeorge  II.  Carteton. 
City  Marshal— Daniel  W.  Hammond. 
AMerman-at-Liirge — .\uiy>ustine  M.  .Mien. 
Aldermen— Ward    I,  tiuorge    Il.Appleton;    Ward  ?,  George   A. 
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Greene;  W»rd  .%  .lii.'kson  Webster;  Wurd  4,  .Mon?.o  Wiiy ;  Wurd 
8,  Wm.  Xnson  ;  Wurd  i\  \V.  W.  l".ilt.'r. 

Common  Council— Ward  I,  E.  W.  Flanders,  K.  B.  Suvage  ;  Wurd 
2,  George  P.  Aver,  Samuol  W.  George  ;  Ward  :i,  I'ennie  Kniuville. 
Albert  Venn:  Wanl  4,  Arthur  E.  Fernald,  Wm.  Bray;  Wa"i  5, 
l>aniel  S.  Chase,  l>udley  V.  Corson;  Ward  li,  Kdward  A.  Kiltr-, 
Horace  >f.  Sargent.  Daniel  S.  Chase,  president;  George  W. 
Noyes,  clerk. 

City  Clerk  and  Treasurer— David  B.  Tenney. 

City  Solicitor- Wm.  H.  Moody. 

Superintendent  of  Highways— Orriii  L.  Sa'gent. 

Chief  Engineer  and  Superintendent  of  Fire  Alarm— Edward 
Charlesworth. 

Collector  of  Taxes — Jesse  IF.  Harriman. 

Assessors- Charles  W.  Morse,  Ira  l>.  .Sawyer,  Thomas  Laliey. 

City  Physician— G.  Cohurn  Clement,  M.D. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Library- Edward  Capen. 

Board  of  Health— John  F.  Croston,  the  city  physician  ex-officio, 
and  Jesse  Simonds. 

City  Messenger— James  P.  Conner. 

Highway  Department. 

In  his  inaugural  Mayor  Carleton  said  of  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment : 
"There  has  been  expended  during  the  past  year  for,— 

6352  feet  of  sewers tl5,646.28 

Sidewalks  and  crossings 21,610..5i 

Streetlights 8,8.')2.78 

Outlying  districts 6,34i.85 

Bridges 2,577.20 

Winter  Street  bridge,  about 11,500.00 

Sundries  and  District  No.  1 31,100.07 

Making  with  the  pay  rolls  for  Decem'ber  24th  and  :ilsf,  to  be 
added  to  this  amount,  the  unprecedented  sum  of  Sii7,n3G.t;o,  as 
compared  with  J4;i,'>5C  for  issc.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  Sum- 
mer Street  improvement  was  S7oGt» ;  of  Portland  Street  improve- 
ments, 8inC9.10;  of  Main  Str-et  improvements,  S.Ji;21 ;  and  of 
Locust  Street  improvements,  Sji2:i." 

Of  the  bridge  between  Haverhill  and  Bradford,  that  it  had  re- 
cently been  inspected  by  a  competent  engineer,  who  reported, — 
"This  bridge  is  a  costly  and  intricate  machine,  requiring  the 
nicest  adjustment  of  all  its  parts,  and  should  always  be  kept  in 
complete  order.  He  advises  to  strengthen  the  cross  bracing  of 
the  end  posts  of  all  tiled  spans  ;  keep  the  bridge  in  good  adjust- 
ment and  well  painted;  keep  the  roadway  floor  smooth  and 
strong  and  avoid  increasing  its  weight;  remove  snow  promptly ; 
prevent  fast  driving. 

These  suggestions  being  observed,  he  considers  the  bridge 
safe." 

Polixx. 

"The  police  force  consists  of  1  marshal,  1  assistant  marshal,  1 
captain  of  night-watch,  1  sergeant  and  I'J  patrolmen.  The  pay  of 
the  policemen  has  been  raised  from  82.2.'i  to82..50  per  day.  involv- 
ing aa  additional  expense  for  the  ensuing  year  of  about  82000  per 
annum.  The  cost  of  this  department  for  1387  has  been  821,924  ; 
for  1880  it  was  S18,8C3." 

CUy  Hospital. 

Of  the  City  Hospital  and  School,  he  said,— 

"This  institution,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  generosity  of 
the  late  Hon.  E.  .1.  M.  Hale,  and  our  esteemed  fellow-citizen, 
Hon.  James  H.  Carleton,  was  opened  with  appropriate  exercises 
Wednesday,  December  27th,  and  is  now  ready  for  use.  It  has  a 
capacity  for  25  beds.  The  estimated  aonual  cost  of  maintaining 
the  liospital  is  85000,  wliile  the  income  from  invested  funds  will 
probably  fall  short  of  g.'JWO,  leaving  about  82O0m  to  be  supplied  by 
donations,  as  by  the  terms  of  the  bequest.  This  institution  can 
never  become  a  charge  upon  the  city.  I  would  earnestly  recom- 
mend this  most  beneficent  charity  to  the  consideration  of  all  who 
desire  to  aid  in  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity. 

The  hospital  fund  announts  to $5r.,r,87.5i 

Estimated  value  of  Kent  Street  property 7.500.50 

8«4,187..'>0 
Less  estimated  outstanding  bills 4,187.50 

leo.ooj.oo" 


School  Department. 

"The  condition  of  our  schools  Isgonerally  very  salisfaol  cry.  In 
June,  1885,  a  superintendent  of  sihools  was  elected  and  assumed 
the  duties  of  his  otiieo  the  following  September.  H  was  claimed 
by  the  advocates  of  such  an  ollice  that  not  only  would  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  schools  be  promotcd,-but  that  it  could  be  done  with 
no  increase,  and,  possibly,  a  decrease  of  expenditure.  Both  these 
claims  have  been  fully  sustaineil.  There  has  been  a  marked  im- 
provement iu  the  schools,  especially  in  the  lower  and  grammar 
grades,  in  which  a  very  large  msjorily  of  our  children  receive 
their  entire  education.  New  methods  have  been  adopted,  greater 
enthusiasm  has  been  aroused  and  it  is  believed  that  our  schools 
will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  other  cities  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  cost  of  the  school  for  the  past  four  years  is  as 
follows : 

Total  Cost.    Av. No.  Pupils.    Costper Pupil. 

1881 8«C,004..-il  2!);M  822.79 

1885 08,0.50.49  3374  20.32 

18801 00,300.84.  3688  18.48 

1887 r.5,302.95  .■i549  18.40 

The  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  scholars  the  past  year  is 
due  to  the  opening  of  Parochial  schools,  September  1st." 


William  E.  Hatch  resigned  as  superintendent  of  schools,  and 
Albert  L.  Bartlett  was  elected,  to  serve  from  February  1, 1888. 


Valuation  and  Taxation. 

The  total  valuation  of  Haverhill  in  1887  was 810,240,412 

Valuation  of  personal  property  was , 4,383,219 

Valuation  of  real  estate  was 11,8(>3,193 

The  total  number  of  polls  was  6,579,  showing  a  decrease 

of  four  from  1S8C. 
The  personal  valQatJon  showed  an  increase  of  8124,979  ; 

the  real  estate  valuation  an  increase  of  8715,310. 

Total  number  of  tax-payers 7,971 

Value  of  buildings  taxed  in  1SJ7 85,89,5,400 

Value  of  land  taxed  in  1887 5,907,793 

Number  of  dwellings  taxed  in  1887 3,901 

Property  exempted  from  taxation 8764,700 

Divided  a*  follows : 

Houses  of  religious  worship 391,900 

Benevolent  and  charitable  institutions 182,800 

Literary  i,.8ti  tut  ions 190,000 


Presidents  of  the  Common  Council  of  Havtrhill  since 
City  Charier. 

Moses  How 1870 

James  F.  West 1871 

George  H.  Carleton 1872-73 

Henry  H.  Johnson ,    1874 

I.«aac  E  Smith 1875 


Gilman  L.  Sleeper 1876 

Timothy  Hu-e 1877 

Charles  W.  Morse 1878-79 


Kichard  Webster 1880 

Thomas  E.  Buroham 1881 

Jesse  H.  Harriman 1882 

George  H.  Dole 1883 

James  E.  Moran 1884 

George  H.  Bartlett 1885-86 

Fred.  J.  Connolly 1887 

Daniel  S.  Chase 1888 


Town  Clerks. 


Richard  Littlebale 164:i-64 

John  Carleton 16(i4-68 

Nathaniel  Saltonstall  1608-1709 

John  While 1701-15 

John  Wainwright 1710 

John    Eatton,  clerk  57 

years,  and  treasurer 

54  years..... 1717-73 

John     Whittier,   clerk 

and  treasurer 1774-77 

Joseph     Dodge,   clerk 

and  treasurer 1778-81 


Phineas  Carleton,  clerk 

and  treasurer 1782-99 

John    Cogswell,   clerk 

and  treasurer 181)0-01 

Joseph     Dodge,    clerk 

and  trea'turer 1802-03 

Leonard    White,  clerk 

and  treasurer 1804-10 

James  Duncan,  Jr 1811 

Moses  Wingate,  clerk 

and  treasurer 1812-14 


1  First  year  of  superintendent. 
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Lennnrd  White,  clerk 

and  treasurer 1815 

Moses    Wingate,  clerk 

and  treasurer 1816-17 

Leonard    While,   clerk 

and  treasurer 1818 

Mo.'<eB    Wingate,  clerk 

and  treasurer 18l!>-20 

Leonard    White,  clerk 

and  treasurer 1821-31 

James  Gale,  clerk  and 

treasurer 1832-3C 

Thomas  G.  Farnsworth, 

clerk 1837 


Le.  nard    White,  clerk 

and  treasurer 

•losiah     Keeley,   clerk 

and  trea-urer 

William  TagRart,  clerk 

and  treasurer 

A.  B.  Jaques,  clerk  and 

treasurer 

Calvin   liuttrick,  clerk 

and  treasurer 

William  »,  Eaton, clerk 

and  treasurer 

David  B.  Tenney 


1838-39 
1840-41 
1842-43 
1844-64 
1864-t!5 

186C-C9 

1870-88 


Representatives  fT(ym  Haverhill  to  (Jongress  and  the 
State  Legislature. 

McmherB  of  CongreM  from  Haverhill. 


1797-1801.  Bailey  Harllett. 
1811-13.  Leonard  White. 


1826-30.  John  Varnum. 
1848-J2.  James  H.  Duncan. 


Slate  Sciialore  from  Haverhill. 


1789.  Bailey  Bartlctt. 

1810.  Israel  Bartlett. 

1811.  John  Varnum. 
1816-21.  Israel  Bartlett. 
1828-31.  James  H.  Duncan. 
18.33.  Oilman  Parker. 
1844-45.  .\lfred  Kittredge. 
1848.  Ezekiel  J.  JI.  Hale. 


1853.  Nathaniel  S.  Howe. 
1857.  Caleb  D.  Huukios- 
I860.  Christopher  Tompkins. 
186B.  Charles  J.  Noyes. 
1871.  Nathan  S.  Kimball. 

1876.  Jackson  B.  Swett. 

1877.  Jackson  B.  Swett. 


State  RepreaentativcB  from  11a 

164.';-54.  Robert  Clement. 

1064.  John  Clement. 

1060.  John  Davis,  2d  session. 

1061-60.  None. 

ICflC.  Nathaniel  Sal  tonstall. 

1667.  Henry  I'almer. 

1668.  William  Davis. 
1669-72.  Nalhaniel  Saltonslall. 

1672.  Geonce  Brown. 

1673.  Humphrey  Davy,  2d  ses- 
sion. 

1674.  Henry  I'almer. 

1675.  George  Br-*wn. 

1681.  Daniel  llendrick. 

1682.  None. 

1683.  Peter  Ayer. 
1084.  Robert  Swan. 
108.5-86.  Peter  Ayer. 
1687-89.  None. 
1689-9(1.  Peter  Ayer. 

1691.  John  .li>hnnon. 

1692.  George  Brown. 
Samuel  liutohins. 

1693.  Daniel  l.add. 
Thomas  Halt. 

1694.  Daniel  Ladd. 
169''-96.  Peter  Ayer. 
loaT.  John  Pago. 
1698.  Peter  Ayer. 
1690.  Richard  S.iltonstall. 
17IK).  John  White, 
noi.  Samnel  Ayer. 

1702.  John  White 

1703.  John  White,  1st  session. 
John   llaseltinc,  2d    ses- 
sion. 

I704-A.  Samuel  Walts. 
1706-7.  James  Saunders. 
17118.  John  White. 
17t)9.  James  Saunders. 
1710-13.  John  llaseltine. 
1713.  John  White. 
1711.  John  llaseltine. 
1715-10.  John  White. 


frhtll. 

1717.  Amos  Singletary. 

1718.  John  Saunders. 

1719.  John  White. 
1720-26.  John  Saunders. 
1726-27.  James  Saunders. 
1728-29.  Richard  Salton.slall. 
1730-33.  Nathan  Weljster. 
17.3.3-34.  William  White. 
1735-30.  Richard  Saltonslall. 

1737.  Nathaniel  Peasley. 

1738.  Richard  Sallonsiall. 
1739-42.  Nathaniel  Peasley. 

1742.  Richard  Hazeu. 

1743.  Richard  Saltonslall. 
1744-45.  Philip  Haseliine. 
1746-49.  Nathaniel  i'easley. 
1749-80.  Nathaniel  Saunders, 
1751.  John  llaseltine. 
17.'j2-63.  Nathaniel  Peasley. 
1754.  Richard  Salloustall. 
1755-61.  David  Marsh. 
1761-09.  Richard  Saltonstall. 
1709-70.  Samuel  Bachellor. 
1771-70.  Jonathan  Webster,  Jr. 
1776.  Jonathan  Webster. 

Nathaniel  P.  Sargent. 
1777-81.  Joualhan  Websttr. 
1781-84.  Bailey  Bartlett. 
1784-85.  Samuel  White. 
1780.  Nathaniel  Marsh. 
1789-90.  Nathaniel  Marsh. 
1791.  Francis  Carr. 

Samuel  Blodge^. 
1792-96.  Francis  Carr. 
1796.  None. 

17117-98.  Nathaniel  JIarah. 
1799.   Benjamin  Willis. 
18U0.  Benjamin  Willis. 
1801.   None. 
18(r2-3.  Francis  Carr. 
1804-0.  David  How. 
1807-8.  Jas.  Smiley. 
I8U9.   Leonard  While. 
1810-11.  Ebenezer  (iage. 


1812-19.  David  How. 
1819.   Charles  While. 
1820-23.  Moses  Wingale. 
1823-24.  Enoch  Foot. 
1825.  Stephen  Jlinot. 

1827.  -Moses  Wmgaie. 
Jas.  H.  Duncan. 

1828.  Charles  White. 
John  Brickett,  Jr. 

1829.  Thos.  Harding. 
John  Brickett,  Jr. 
Wm.  Bachellor. 

1830.  Thomas  Harding. 
John  Brickett,  Jr. 
Wm.  Ba'^hellor. 

1831.  Caleb  B.  Le  Bosquet. 

1832.  Caleb  B.  Le  Bosquet. 
Thos.  G.  Farnsworth. 
Ephraim  Corliss. 
James  Davis. 

1833.  Caleb  B.  Le  Bosquet. 
Geo.  Keeley. 

Wm.  Bachellor. 
Thos.  G.  Karusworth. 

1834.  Ephraim  Corliss. 
Thos.  G.  Farnsworth. 
Daniel  P.  McQuesten. 
Nathan  Webster. 

1835.  Jacob  How. 
Jesse  Smith. 
John  G.  Whittier. 
Leoiuud  Whittier. 

1836.  James  Davis. 
Elbridge  G.  Eaton. 
Ward  Ua.seltine. 
Nathan  Webster. 

1837.  Jos.  Ayer. 
James  Davis. 
Elbridge  G.  F.aton. 
Nathan  Webster. 
Ward  Haseltine. 

1837.  Charles  Carleton. 
Wm.  D.  S.  Chase. 
James  H.  I'uncan. 
Leonard  Whittier. 

1838.  Charles  Carleton. 
Wm.  D.  S.  Chase. 
James  H.  Duncan. 
Samuel  Johnson. 

1840.  Jonathan  Crowell. 

Samuel  .lohnson. 

Alfred  Kittredge. 

Robert  Stuart. 
18J1.   Jonathan  Crowell. 

Alfred  Kittredge. 

1842.  Hev.  Jas.  R.  Cuahing. 
Caleb  Ilersey. 

1843.  None. 
1814.   None. 

184.5.   Ilazen  Morse. 

1846.  Daniel  F.  Kills. 
James  Hale. 

1847.  None. 

1848.  Benjamin  Page. 

1849.  None. 

1850.  Charles  B.  Hall. 
Lemuel  Leonards. 

1851.  None. 

1852.  Samuel  Brainard. 
John  B.  Nichols. 

1853.  Samuel  Brainard. 
John  B.  Nichols. 

18.'i4.  None. 

1855.   Elbridge  W.  Chase. 
Jesse  Simonds. 


1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 

1860. 

1861. 
1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 


1870. 

1871. 
1872. 

1873. 

1874. 
1875. 

1876 

1877. 
1878. 
1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1886. 
1886. 
1887. 


Truman  M.  Marlyn. 
Wm.  Taggart. 
Jess<»  Simonds. 
Wui.  Taggart. 
James  H.  Duncan. 
Nathans.  Kimball. 
Nathan  S.  Ivimball. 
James  Russell. 
Levi  C.  Wadleigh. 
George  W.  Chase. 
Levi  C.  Wadleigh. 
George  W.  Chase. 
Calvin  Butrick. 
Oilman  ;Corning. 
Calvin  Butrick. 
Oilman  Ornlng. 
Charles  G.  Burnham. 
F.  J.  Stevens. 
Charles  G.  Burnham. 
Wm.  Foss. 
Charles  J.  Noyes. 
David  Boynton. 
F.  J.  Stevens. 
David  Boynlon. 
Charles  W.  Chase. 
S.  K.  Towle. 
S.  K.  Towle. 
Ehen  Mitchell. 
Thorndike  Hodges. 
C.  J.  Goodwin. 
Henry  A.  Lord. 
Luther  G.  Morrison. 

H.  O.  Burr. 

Wm.  E.  Blunt. 

Wm.  E.  Blunt. 

H.  O.  Burr. 

A.  R.  Lancaster. 

Wm.  E.  Blunt. 

A.  R.  Lancaster. 
George  J.  Dean. 
Wm.  E.  Blunt. 
Jas.  H.  Carleton. 
Wm.  E.  Blunt. 

B.  F.  Leighton. 
James  H.  Carleton. 
Oliver  Taylor. 
J.  B.  Swett. 
John  B.  Nichols. 
John  W.  Tilton. 
Oliver  Taylor. 
Wm.  A.  Brooks. 
John  W.  'i'illon. 
Wm.  A.  Brooks. 
D.  Smith  Kimball 

Levi  Taylor. 
Edwin  Gage. 
Levi  Taylor. 
Edwin  Gage. 
Daniel  T.  Morrison. 
Daniel  B.  clufT. 
Edwin  N.  Hill. 
Daniel  B.  ClulT. 
Edwin  N.  Hill. 
Calvin  Damon 
Charles  II.  Flint. 
Wm.  H.  Johnson. 
Edward  G.  Frotliingham. 
Wm.  II.  Johnson. 
EdwftidG.  Frothmgham. 
J.Uils  Wardwcll. 
Alden  P.  J.iques. 
George  U.  Bartlett. 
J.  Otis  Wardwell. 
Aldeu  P.  Jaques. 
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Post-  Office. 
The  reeorils  of  the  posl-ollioc  in  the  city  show  the  following  bus 
iness  transaeted  in  the  carriers'  deparlmeut : 

Pieces  delivered  for  the  year  ending  Dee.  30, 1887 1,0M.S75 

Collected  920,249 


Total 2,874,824 

Average  per  carrier 410,089 

Pieces  delivered  for  the  year  ending  Dee.  30,1880 1,771, .'i08 

Collected 816,548 


Total 2,687,050 

Average  per  carrier :j00,r>7ii 

Total  for  1S87 2,874,824 

Total  for  1886 2,687,056 


Increase,  or  11  per  cent 

Ufcord  /or  December  1887. 

CoLl'd. 

Mail  letters 67,410 

Local  letters 8,706 

Mail  cards 12,S60 

Local  cards - 0,420 

Papers,  etc 7,005 

101.807 
209,149 


287,708 


DELIV  1). 
109,284 


21,101 

78,764 


209,149 


Total 311,016 

Money  Order  Bimiiegf. 
The  following  was  the  money  order  business  done  at  the  Hav- 
erhill Post-office  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1887  : 

6403  Domestic  orders $08,918  72 

Fees  on  same 473  02 

1336  International  orders 18,s32  01 

Fees  on  same 229  60 

5308  Postal  Notes Il,n08  72 

Fees  on  same 159  24 


2383  Domestic  orders  paid 532,325  14 

138  International  •'        "    1,7.VJ  93 

1443  Postal  Notes 3,3o4  00 


(99,661  31 


(137,389  6- 


16,011  transactions,  amounting  to gl39,040  98 

Of  this  amount,  ftJ2.(XK)  was  remitted  to  Boston. 

Number  of  registered  letters  sent  from  this  offic^during  this 

year,  3501. 


Officers-elect  for  1888  of  Major  How  Post  47,  Orand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  Haverhill. 

Com W.  D.  Wood 

8.  v.  C _ Alonzo  Joy 

J.  V.  0 .Tames  F.  Clark 

Q.  M W.  H.  Johnson 

Adjutant ,„ J.  M.  Poore 

Surgeon E.  G  Frothingham 

Chaplain Lorenzo  Frost 

O.  D P.  F.  Fitzgerald 

O.  G Joseph  Marcoux 

S.  M Orin  Dodge 

Q.  M.  8 Geo.F.  Coffin 

Auditors K.  Le  Bosquet,  H.  B.  George,  W.  H.  Curtis 

Relief  Conmittee : 

Ward  I W.  H.  Ellison 

Ward  2 G.  F.  Coffin 

Ward  3 J.  Lewis  Webster 

Ward  4 Frank  Behr 

Ward  5 Carl  Jensen 

Ward  6 Paul  N.  Hale 

Bradford J.  F.  Brown 

The  post  is  constantly  gaining  new  members,  and  is  in  a  flour 

ishing  condition. 


Officers  of  the  Major  How  Grand  Arm;/  of  the  Republic 

Association  for  1888. 

Trustees— A.  Le  Bo.^qnet,  E.  H.  .Savage,  J.  G.  Scales,  I.  P.  Jmk- 
sou,  W.  II.  Johnson,  Lorenzo  Frost,  E.  0.  Bullock. 
Clerk— J.  G.  Scales. 
Treasurer — A.  Le  Bosquet. 
Auditors — B.  .'\.  Sawyer,  Geo.  F.  Cotlin. 
President— L.  Frost. 


Eighth  Regiment  Massachusetts  V.  M.,  Colonel  Francis  A. 
Osgood. 

Company  F,  Haverhill — Captain,  Benjiunin  II.  .lellison  ;  fira-t 
lieutenant,  Charles  P.  Damon ;  second  lieutenant,  G.  Henry  I'age. 


November  27,  18S7,  the  meeting-house  of  tha  South  Church, 
Washington  Street,  was  occupied  for  the  first  time  alter  remodel- 
ling and  embellishing. 


Officers  of  the  Catholic  Aid  Society  for  1888. 
President — Rev.  J.  O'Doherty. 
Vice-president— Mrs.  I\Iichael  Roche. 
Treasurer — Mrs.  MaryJMurphy. 
Recording  Secretary — Nellie  Buckley. 
Financial  Secretary — Mary  Desmond. 
Reader — Mary  Kennedy. 
Janitress- Mary  DriscoU. 

Investigators— The   Mrs.   Kennedy,    Connor,    Roche,     Neagle 
Ryan,  Cronin,  Flynn,  Golding,  and  Mrs.  O'Brien,  Bradford. 


December  31, 1887,  the  city  treasurer,  David  B.  Tenney,  ma 
the  following  statement  of  the  city  finances  : 

Received  IS57.  Paid  1887. 

Highway S4,0(I3.40  S00,,')4C.53 

Scoool 48U.60  03,290.00 

Poor 1,994.34.  12,302.25 

Fire 975.63  32,513.79 

Police 2,689.10  21,924.9i 

Salaries 8,209  62 

Contingent 20,553.03  10,300.38 

Public  Property 600.00  12,602.i8 

City  Hall 880.75  4,472.30 

Printing 104.60  1,779.48 

Pub.  Library 4,119.42  6,949.20 

Health 1,866.90 

Interest 2,537.05  19,789.57 

State  Md:. 3,091,50  ■3,659.60 

City  Debt 26,000.00 

Sinking  Fund 8,800.00 

County  Ta.x 16,028.20 

State  Tax 18,090.00 

Bank  Tax 9,.364.12 

Loan 75,000.00  76,000.00 

River  &  Wash.  St.  Imp 2,368.49 

Taxes 280,745.57 

Totals $400,033.38  8449,929.20 

Balance  1880 70,350.04 

Balance  1887 2i'.,454.oe 


$470,383.42  $476,383.42 


Directors  of  National  Banks  for  1888. 

Mcrrimac  National  jBajift— Chailes  W.  Chase,  Moses  Nichols, 
John  B.  Nichols,  Dudley  Porter,  Samuel  M.  Cur.ier,  Philip  C, 
Swett,  Woodbury  Noyes,  Charles  E.  Wiggin,  John  L.  Hobson. 

Haverhill  Xatujtial  Bank — A.  Wa^^hington  Chase,  Daniel  Fitt?, 
James  E.  Gale,  John  E.  Gale,  John  J.  Marsh,  i;t;en  Mitchell, 
Thomas  Sanders,  Amos  W.  Downing,  George  A.  Kimball,  Thomas 
3.  Ruddock. 

Fimt  Xatiijnal  Bank— George  Cogswell,  .Samuel  Laubham,  Levi 
Tiiylor,  R.  Smart  Cha^e,  S.  Porter  Gardner,  C.  C.  Griflin,  J.  H. 
Durgin,  S.  H.  Gale,  A.  L.  Kimball,  E.  G.  Wood. 
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E-sex  ^'atioaal  Bank— Joha  C.  Tilton,  Leverctt  KimbnII,  John 
P.  Kandall.  E/.rn  Kelly,  Wm.  Caldwell. 

S'^cund  ynfionnl  Bank — John  A.  Gale,  Geo.  A.  Greene,  J.  W.  Vit- 
turn,  John  I'llling,  Geo.  11.  Carleton,  J.  H.  Winehell,  George  A. 
Hall.  E.  O.  Bullock,  John  W.  Kuss,  George  E.  Elliott,  C.  W.  Ar- 
nold. 


The  Shoe  and  Lmthir  lifporlers'  Annnnl  for  1SS.S  wtiites  that 
Baverhill  has  lf;2  shoe  nmniifiictoriea,  14  retail  shoe  dealers',  8 
dealers  in  boot  and  shoe  findings,  7  manufacturers  of  hoot  and 
shoe  patterns,  2  dealers  in  upper  leather  remnants,  -I  dealers  in 
boot,  shoe  and  slipper  trimmings,  1  die  cutter,  thiee  last  and  pat- 
ern  makers,  7  dealers  in  cut  soles  and  leather,  9  dealers  in  kid, 
goat  and  morocco,  t>\  dealers  in  soles,  taps  and  stitfenings,  3  man- 
ufacturers of  shoe-boxes,  (j  of  shoe  machinery,  ;i  of  leather  board, 
9  heel  manufacturers,  15  dealers  in  cement,  3  miscellaneous. 


In  the  fifteen  years  following  the  adoption  of  the  city  charier, 
the  following  hmounts  were  spent  for  city  improvements  of  a 
permanent  character : 

Grovelaud  bridge  (l.st) $28,197.78 

(2d) 2C,904.8.'> 

Haverhill  bridge 68.093.59 

High  School  building 107,78.'!.0.'i 

Currier    "         "         40,947.08 

Broadway           "         land 10,(iG5.25 

Portland  Street  school  building 14,177.69 

Locust  Street  bridge 16,888.39 

Marginal  sewer 24,000.00 

Washington  Square 24,514.27 

Water  Supply 30,209..'')4 

New  school-houses,  Bowley,  Chestnut  Street,  ' 

Groveland  Street 32,224.65 

Court  Street  building 12,210.30 

New  alnisbou.se 24,0G6.89 

Kiver  Street  improvements 32,393.97 

Washington  Street  improvements 7,271  60 

Tolal S495,547.(i0 


The  Officers  of  the  llaverliUl  Shoe  and  Leather  Asso- 
ciation/or 18S8. 

President— 3.  Porter  (Jardner. 

Vice-presidents— Charles  E.  Kelley,  Harry  W.  Chase,  Charles 
C.  Griffin. 

Secretary— W.  W.  Spaulding. 

Treasurer — Warren  Kimball. 

Kxecutive  Committee— W.  W.  Spaulding,  William  Knipo,  S.  P. 
Chick,  D.  Sherwood,  VV.  Kimball,  T.  S.  Ru.ldock,  II.  W.  Chase, 
Seraphim  Leonard,  J.  H.  Thomas,  J.  H.  Winehell,  C.  C.  Griffin, 
C.  M.  How. 


Officers  of  the  Haverhill  and  Oroveland  Street  Railway 

Company. 

Directors -Levi  Taylor,  Ira  O.  Sawyer,  John  A.  Gale,  Ira   A. 
Abbott,  William  IL  Smiley,  John  A.  Colby,  P.  C.  Swetl. 
AcKlitors- !•;.  G.  Frothiiigham,  U.  R.  llennot,  G.  L.  Sleeper. 
President— Levi  Taylor. 
Clerk  and  Treasurer — John  .\.  Colby. 


Officers  of  Masonic  organisations  in  1888. 
Merrimac  Lottgc,  F.  .fc  A.  M. 

W.  M Edward  H.  George 

S.  W Charles  H  Wright 

J.  W Frank  S.  Gngo 

Treasurer Levi  C.  Wndleigh 

Secretary Gustavus  R.  Tibbetts 

S.  D - James  II.  l»sgood 

J.  D John  E.  Leighton 

Marehal Jamer,  W.  Unrrls 

Chaplain John  J.  Page 


S.  8 Neliion  J.  Hunt 

'j.  S Frank  P.  Stevens 

I.  S Thomas  W.  Sargent 

Organist B.  R.  I'ownes 

Tyler E.  Frank  Home 

Haverhill  Commaniery. 

E.  C George  V.  Ladd 

G Charles  C.  Osgood 

C.  G W.  A.  Ordway 

Prelate L.  A.  Woodbury 

S.  W Charles  M.  Heath 

J.  W V.  F.  Sprague 

Treasurer W.  A.  Brooks 

Recorder Henry  B.  George 

S.  W Chiirles  N.  Kelley 

St.  B Geo.  O.  Willey 

Warder E.  W.  Andrews 

Third  G P.  G.  Ober 

Second  G I.  L.  Mitchell 

FirstG Wm.  M.  Bowley 

Organist James  E.  Gale 

Sentinel E.  F.  Home 


Officers  of  the  ChiMrtn's  Aid  Society  managing   the 
Elizabeth  Home,  1887-88. 

President— Mrs.  Trah  E.  Chase. 

Vice-Presidents— The  Mrs.  .M.  B.  Frothiogham,  M.  H.  Moore, 
M.  F.  Ames,  N.  Boynton,  O.  S.  Lovejoy. 

Hon.  Vice-Presidents— The  Mrs.  J.  H.  Duncan,  M.  P.  Chase, 
Daniel  Harriman.  M.  E.  Ilosford. 

Secretary — Mrs.  J.  N.  Lewis. 

Assistant  Secretary. —Mrs.  H.  C.  Johnson. 

Treasurer— Miss  Sarah  .M.  Kelly. 

Auditor — Ezra  Kelly. 

Directors— The  Mrs.  Isaac  Davis,  C.  N.  Kelley,  Geo.  Elliott, 
Wm.  Sellers,  P.  C.  Swett,  Wm.  E.  Blunt,  H.  C.  Tanner,  J.  Fred. 
Adams,  A.  W.  Cram,  R.  Tappan,  J.  M.  Nichols.  S.  S.  Roger-,  A.  F. 
Kimball,  K.  W.  Jacobs,  J.  B.  Nichols,  C.  E.  Kelley,  J.  V.  Smiley, 
(iyles  Merrill,  A.  .M.  Merrick,  W.  D.  Wood,  A.  C.  Bricketi,  iMo^es 
How,  the  Misses  Mary  C.  Ames,  Sarah  M.  Kelley,  Caroline  Dun- 
can. 

Advi.sory  Committee — J.  J.  Marsh,  Dr.  I.  E.  Chase,  Moses  How, 
J.  B.  Nichols,  A.  W.  Downing,  Dr.  J.  R.  Nichols. 

Reference  Committee— The  Mrs.  D.  S.  Dickinson,  E.  Kulley, 
Gardner  Kennison,  A.  .M.  IMerrick,  H.  C.  Johnson. 

Matron  Committee— The  Mrs.  M.  E.  Hosford,  J.  M.  Nichols,  F. 
W.  Ja'-obs,  Charles  Wingate,  D.  Harriman. 

Clothing  Committee — .Mesdames  J.  V.  Smiley,  E.  Fox,  R.  Tap- 
pan,  M.  J.  Lackey,  A.G.  Todd,  W.  C.  Lewis,  A.  C.  Brickett,  C.  C. 
Brown,  B.  O.  Dickenson,  H.  S.  Folsom,  D.  U.  Tenney,  E.  VI.  An- 
drews, N.  Thorn,  Henry  Merrill. 

Basket  Committee-Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Ames. 

Educational  Committee— .Mrs.  W.  E.  Blum. 

Collectors- Mrs.  Elbridge  Tibbetts,  the  Misses  Emma  S.  Elliott 
and  Hatlle  F.  Kelley. 

Committee  on  Repairs— P.  C.  Swett. 

t^ommittee  on  Wnolesale— H.  C.  Tanner,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Tanner, 
Mrs.  M.  U.  Moore. 

Committee  on  Coal— Mrs.  R.  Tappan,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Cram. 


The  local  Boa'd  ol  Civil  Service  Examiners,  January,  1888,  was 
composed  of  Dudley  Porter,  chairman,  Ira  A.  Abbott,  secretary, 
and  John  A.  Gale. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Young  Men*s  Christian  Associa- 
tion, October  19,  1887,  four  hundred  and  seventy-nine  members 
were  reported,  classiliod  as  follows  :  sustaining.  219  ;  active,  101  : 
u-isociate,  l:!.'^, — a  net  gain  of  ninety-four.  Sixty-seven  women 
members  Imd  been  transferred  to  the  auxiliary.  Thirteen  de- 
noniiruilions  were  represented  in  the  association.  Nine  recep- 
tions had  been  held,  with  an  average  attendance  of  one  hund<'ed 
and  fourteen.  The  average  evening  attendance  of  young  men  was 
thirty-five.    There  had  been  twenty-seven   sessions  of  the  con- 
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Rtess  for  dubuliug  purposes,  witliAu  iiverane  fttteiniftnce  of  thirty. 
There  Imti  been  sevett  successful  entertainnicnls,  with  nti  averago 
atteiulituoe  of  three  tuiniireilaiui  ^ixty-iwo. 

Tne  following  otlirers  were  elected  for  the  en&uiDg  year : 

President— J.  A.  Hale. 

Vice-lVesident — I'r.  .1.  frowell. 

Treasurer — Geo.  Thayer. 

Directors  for  one  year — Dr.  L.  J.  Young,  G.  L.  Williams,  ,1. 
Howard  Miller,  r.  N".  Khodes. 

directors  for  two  years— T.  J.  Morey,  Prof.  I.  N.  C'arleton,  J.  W. 
P.  Smith,.T.S.  Sumner. 

Directors  for  three  years— Thos.  Sanders,  H.  M.  Chase.  S.  A. 
Dow,  A.  K.  LeightoD,  S.  \V.  t'arletou. 

There  had  been  47  Friday  evening  meetings,  27  inquiry  meet- 
ings, 4n  sessions  of  the  training  class,  ten  open-:iir  meetings,  ."i'J 
Sunday  afternoon  meetings.  .\t  .Vyer's  village  meetings,  the  aver- 
age attendance  had  been  !••'.  The  gift  of  the  Havi^rliiU  Gymna- 
sium had  been  accepted  by  the  association.  There  had  been  l:i2 
new  members  this  year  against  7o  the  year  before. 


Merrimack  Valley  Steamboat  Company. 
Trea.«urer,  Benj.  I.  Page  ;  Directors,.!.  H.  Farnsworih,  .Tames  E. 
tiale,  Ebeu  Mitchell.  Ezra  Kelley,   H.  C.  Tanntr,   Dr.  James  R. 
Nichols,  Charles  W.  Chase.     The  president  of  the  board  is  J.  H. 
Farnsworth. 


St.  Jean  Baptiste  Society. 
Chaplain— Rev:  O.  Boucher. 
President — E.  .T.  Poirier. 
Vice-I'resideot— MaK-  Benin. 
Finance  Secretary— S.  Roger. 
.Assistant  Secretary — A.  Guilberl. 
Recording  Secretary — A.  Boucher. 
Corresponding  Secretary — W.  Paquette. 
Treasurer— M.  D.  Mercier. 
Auditors— H.  Houle,  N".  Lavaltie. 
Commanders — .Joseph  Gervais,  .\.  Poirier. 
Directors— H.  Cote,  C.  Guilbert,  (;.  Baril,  C.  Brissette,   .\.  Cham- 
berland. 


.fir.  of  L.  Co-operative  Publishing  Company. 

Clerk— Daniel  W.  Hurley. 

Treasurer- .\.  I.  Peitengill. 

Directors— Richard  P.  Sullivan,  .James  E.  Devoy,  T.  P.  Love,  A. 
.1.  Kason.  Wra.  A.  Robertson,  Charles  k.  Gale,  James  Wilson, 
Frank  liigelow,  Daniel  Stevens,  W.  W.  Sprague.  The  company 
publishes  the  HaverhiU  Daily  Laborer. 


The  Teachers'  Association  for  1888. 

President— W.  E.  Hatch. 

Vice-President— C.  E.  Kelley. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Fred.  Gowing. 

Executive  Committee— Edward  J.  Cox,  Charles  W.  Haley,  Sliss 
Lucy  Ingram,  Miss  Jennie  S.  Edson,  Miss  Mary  A.  Tappan,  Miss 
Sarah  S.  Noyes,  .Miss  .Vbbie  J.  Meadowcroft. 


Officers  of  John  G.  Whillier  Council,  Royal  Arcanum,  in 
1888. 
Regent— F.  N.  Flanders. 
Vice-Regent — Warren  Iloyt. 
Orator— W.  F.  Thayer. 
Secretary — E.  H.  Emerson. 
Collector — Herman  F.  Morse. 
Treasurer — Albert  Le  Bosquet. 
Chaplain — W.  H.  I^awrencc. 
Guide— C.  JI.  Worthen. 
Warden— James  Langley. 
Sen.— B.  F.  Leighton. 

Trustees- Alden  P.  Jaque.",  Walter  S.  Goodell,  B.  F.  Leighton. 
Del.  to  Grand  Council- R.  A.  Grieves. 


Officers  of  the  Union  Steamboat  Compani/  of  Huverhill 
and  JVeivburyport  for  1888. 

Directors— Oliver  Taylor,  C.  W.  Morse,  Uenry  N.  Sheppard,  F. 
N.  Keezer,  Levi  Taylor,  .1.  F.  Tilton. 

Treasurer — G.  M.  Goodwin. 

Clerk— C.  H.  Brown. 

Ifuilding  Committee — E.  P.  Shaw,  George  M.  Goodwin,  C.  W. 
Morse,  Fred.  N.  Iveezer,  G.  F.  Tilton. 

Conimittee  on  Hy-laws — K.  P.  Shaw,C.  W'.  Morse. 


Trustees  of  the  City  Hospital. 

George  H.  Carleton — ex  officio— »s  mayor,  Nathan  .S.  Kimball, 
Addison  H.  Jaques,  .\mos  .A.  Sargent,  Samuel  M.  Currier,  Jolin 
CroweH,  trustees  ;  John  Crowell,  secretary. 

Some  Charitable  and  Mutual  Benefit  Societies. 

.Major  How  Relief  Corps. 
Mutual  Relief  Lodge,  L  O.  O.  F. 
Plymouth  Rock  Colony,  P.  F. 
Court  I'enlucket,  A.  O.  F. 
Court  Phu-nix,  A.  O.  V. 
Major  How  Post  47,  G.  A.  R. 
ICenoza  Lodge,  D.  of  K. 
Palestine  Lodge,  K.  of  P. 
Bunt  Lodge,  A.O.  U.  W. 
J.  G.  Whittier  Council,  R.  A. 
Enterprise  Council,  .Ir.  O.  U.  A.  M. 
Excelsior  Lodge,  K.  and  L.  of  H. 
J.  K.  Jenness  Camp,  S.  of  V. 
Haverhill  Commandery,  K.  G.  C. 
Washington  Council,  O.  U.  A.  M. 
Mizpsh  Lodge,  I.  0.0.  F. 
Excelsior  Council,  A.  L.  of  H. 
Lincoln  Ivelief  .\ssociation. 
Puritan  Council,  Home  Circle. 
Eagle  Assembly,  R.  S.  G.  F. 
Kxcelsior  Lodge,  N.  E.  O.  P. 
Pentucket  Lodge,  Iv.  of  L. 


The  eighth  annuiil  report  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
for  the  year  1887,  is  comparatively  satisfactory.  The 
board  is  progressive  iia  its  views  and  action,  and  en- 
deavuns,  each  year,  to  hold  up  and  sustain  a  higher 
standard  of  sanitary  condition.  From  this  report  to 
the  mayor  and  City  Council,  dated  January- 2,  1888, 
have  been  gleaned  soine  facts  and  extracts  of  interest. 

During  the  year  past  eighteen  tenement-houses 
were  ordered  vacated  on  account  of  unsanitary  con- 
diiion,  eleven  of  which  were  put  in  jiroper  order  and 
seven  were  vacated. 

Night-soil  is  removed  by  a  person  under  license, 
and  at  a  price  fixed  by  the  board.  Ashes  and  gar- 
bage are  collected  by  the  Highway  Department,  but 
the  iriethod  of  disposing  of  them  is  not  satisfactory 
to  the  board,  which  believes  they  should  be  completely 
destroyed  by  cremation,  or  some  other  ecjually  effec- 
tive method.  House-offal  is  collected  by  au  agent, 
acting  under  contract  with  the  board. 

Only  one  complaint  of  an  offensive  trade  was  made 
to  the  board  during  the  year. 

During  the  current  year  it  is  intended  to  make  a 
systematic  inspection  of  all  school  buildings,  with  a 
view  of  determining  their  sanitary  condition. 
•  Most  of  the  sickness  from  zymotic  diseases  is  as- 
cribed by  the  board  to  defective  systems  of  house- 
drainage  and  poor  workmanship.     After  careful  study 
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of  the  theory  and  practice  of  some  of  the  best  known 
authorities  on  this  subject,  and  compiirisun  in  the 
light  of  information  obtained  by  their  own  experi- 
ence, a  code  of  reguhitions  for  the  construction  of 
house-drainage  was  framed  and  adopted  by  the  board 
in  October.  They  are  l)elieved  to  be  practicable,  and 
not  too  stringent. 

Although  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  were  un- 
usually prevalent  in  Massachusetts  last  year,  there 
was  a  marked  reduction  in  the  number  of  cases  re- 
ported at  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  Haver- 
hill. The  whole  number  of  cases  of  contagious  diseases 
reported  daring  the  year  was  258  against  362  in  1886. 
Of  this  number,  142  were  diphtheria,  34  were  scarlet 
fever,  72  typhdid  fever,  and  10  cases  of  measles  were 
reported.  The  number  of  deaths  was  forty-five,  five 
less  than  in  1886,  and  making  17.40  per  cent,  of  the 
ca-ses  reported.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  conta- 
gious diseases  report*  d  are  from  the  poorer  chi-ss  of 
tenement-houses  and  in  families,  where,  by  reason  of 
poverty  and  overcrowding,  the  necessities  of  isola- 
tion cannot  be  commanded. 

The  mortality  records  for  the  twelve  months  end- 
ing December  31st  show  that  1887  was  one  of  more 
than  average  good  health.  While  the  population  of 
the  city  increased,  the  number  of  deaths  was  less 
than  in  1886.  The  whole  number  of  deaths  in  the 
city  was  465,  exclusive  of  still  births,  as  compared 
with  481  for  the  year  previous.  Estimating  the  mean 
population  at  2.5,000,  this  represents  an  annual  death- 
rate  of  18.60  for  every  1000  of  population.  This 
diminution  in  the  death-rale  has  occurred  chiefly  in 
the  constitutional  class  and  the  zymotic  diseases, 
which  class  comprises  those  commonly  considered  to 
represent  tlie^sanitary  condition  of  places,  because  in 
a  measure  preventable  by  the  observance  of  sanitary 
regulations.  The  ratio  of  deaths  in  this  division  was 
22..")8  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  ajjainst  25.36  in  1886, 
and  varying  in  dilTerent  wards  from  10.00  to  3S.4i>  per 
cent.  This  proportion  of  preventable  deaths,  although 
not  so  large  as  last  year,  is  a  good  deal  higher  than  it 
should  be. 

The  disease  which  most  largely  contributed  to  mor- 
tality in  this  cla.ss  w.ns  cholera  infantum,  which 
caused  thirty-five  deaths,  which  number,  notwith- 
standing the  unusually  high  temperature  of  the  sum- 
mer months,  did  not  dirter  materially  from  that  of  the 
preceding  year. 

Under  the  constitutional  class  97  deaths  were  re- 
corded, or  20.86  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality. 
Cases  of  ci>naumptii)n  numbered  72,  or  15.27  per  cent, 
of  all  deaths,  lus  against  14.76  percent,  the  year  before. 

From  the  local  class  were  189,  or  40.64  per  cent. 
Diseases  of  the  heart  caused  7.74  per  cent,  and  acute 
lung  diseases  8.62  per  cent,  of  deaths  from  all  causes. 

The  mortality  in  the  development  class,  including 
19  deaths  from  old  age,  was  51,  or  19. ()7  per  cent.,  and 
the  numlier  of  violent  deaths,  or  those  caused  by  ac- 
cident, negligence  or  suicide,  was  16,  or  3.44. 


The  number  of  deaths  under  five  years  of  age  was 
162,  or  34.84  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  as 
against  37.00  per  cent,  in  1886,  and  those  under  one 
year  constituted  20.64  per  cent. 

The  whole  number  of  deaths  occurring  among 
French  Canadian  residents  was  fifty-nine.  The  cen- 
sus of  the  French  Canadian  population,  taken  under 
the  supervision  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  Society  in 
July,  1887,  places  that  portion  of  the  population  at 
2872;  on  this  basis,  with  the  total  before  given,  the 
annual  death-rate  was  20..54  to  the  thousand.  Con- 
sumption, the  leading  disease  of  the  constitutional 
class,  caused  15.36  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
deaths,  and  33.89  per  cent,  were  in  the  zymotic  class. 

The  mortality  among  children  under  five  years  of 
age  was  57.62  per  cent,  of  the  59  deaths  recorded, 
more  than  one-half;  and  33.89  per  cent,  were  under 
the  age  of  one  year.  Owners  of  tenement-houses  are 
growing  to  realize  more  and  more  the  value  of  im- 
proved sanitary  conditions,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  i)lumbing  work  in  new  buildings,  the  standard  of 
which  was  raised  very  much  during  1887,  and  they 
are  more  willing  to  give  intelligent  support  to  meas- 
ures for  the  public  health.  Though  great  improve- 
ment must  yet  take  place,  before  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  Haverhill  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  the 
board  believed  that  there  was  a  better  condition  of 
things  than  ever  before  in  its  history  as  a  city. 
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ROBERT  GREEN   WALKER.' 

The  Walkers  are  a  family  long  established  in  Hav- 
erhill, and  many  of  its  members  have  been  much 
employed  in  the  town  matters.  February  23, 1737-38, 
Nathuniel  Walker  married  Lydia  Ayer,  both  being 
of  Haverhill.  Their  third  son,  James,  wjis  born  January 
17,  1748-49.  This  is  undoubtedly  James  Walker,  of 
whom  Chase  says  that  "  he  wiis  of  the  sixth  genera- 
tion since  the  settlement  of  the  town."  During  the 
Revolutionary  War  he  was  ensign  in  a  company 
raised  here,  and  it  is  said  that  on  the  night  previous 
to  the  battle  of  Trenton,  December  25,  1776,  he  com- 
manded a  detachment  of  men  in  charge  of  the  boats 
employed  to  carry  one  of  the  divisions  across  the 
Delaware.  From  1818  till  his  death,  February  8, 
1846,  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight,  Mr.  Walker  was  a 
pensioner.  In  1840  there  were  six  |>cnsioners  still 
living  in  Haverhill — James  Walker,  at  ninety,  and 
David  How,  at  eighty-four,  heading  the  list. 

Nathaniel  Walker,  the  father,  died  April  10,  1775. 
lu  1765  he  wasone  of  theaelectmcn.  His  fi>urth  son, 
Samuel,  born  August  7,  1751,  married  Abigail  Badger, 
of  Haverhill.      Their   children    were  Samuel   Ayer 

<  B;  John  B.  D.  Cogswell. 
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Walker,  the  late  well-known  auctioneer  of  Boston, 
and  Kobert  Green  Walker,  born  .June  ID,  1803,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch. 

Nathaniel  Walker,  second  son  of  Nathaniel,  Sr., 
was  born  1744,  and  married  Hannah  Peaslee,  Oct.  17, 
1771.  Their  eldest  son,  t^anmel,  born  January  26, 
1779,  was  probably  that  Samuel  Walker,  of  Haverhill, 
who  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1802. 

Nathaniel  Walker,  the  elder,  is  in  the  list  of  Hav- 
erhill tax-payers  in  1741,  and  was  enrolled  in  the 
militia  in  1757.  He  was  moderator  of  the  town-meet- 
ing April  9,  1770,  at  the  beginning  of  the  troubles 
with  Great  Britain,  when  it  was  voted  "that  we 
will  by  all  lawfiiU  ways  and  means,  exert  ourselves 
and  e.xpose  to  shame  and  contempt  all  persons  who 
shall  otier  to  make  sale  of  British  goods  imi)orted 
conterary  to  the  agreement  of  marchants,  or  that 
shall  purchase  such  goods  in  this  town,  or  be  aiding 
or  assisting  to  bring  them  Into  it,  till  a  general  im- 
])ortation  of  such  goods  shall  take  place,  and  that  all 
persons  who  shall  violate  or  Counter  act  this  vote  and 
resolve,  shall  be  rendered  incapable  of  being  chosen 
to  any  office  of  proffit  or  Honour  in  this  town."  And 
Nathaniel  Walker,  with  Thomas  West,  Nathaniel 
Peijslee  Sargent  (afterwards  chief  justice)  and  others, 
were  made  "  a  committee  to  inspect  and  see  that  all 
salutary  resolves  and  agreements  with  lespect  to  such 
Goods  be  Duly  obsarved,  and  to  give  notice  &  expose 
all  who  shall  violate  them;  that  their  names  may  be 
remembered  with  infamy."  .  .  .  "The  moderator 
dismissed  the  meeting." 

July  28, 1774,  "Nathaniel  Walker,  Jr.,"  was  placed 
upon  the  Committee  of  Inspection  upon  the  same 
general  subject.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Artillery 
Company,  organized  September,  1774,  and,  with  Bailey 
Bartlett,  Israel  Bartlett,  Thomas  Cogswell,  Nathaniel 
Marsh  and  Doctor  Brickett,  sent  to  England  for  a 
copy  of  the  "  Norfolk  Militia  Book,"  in  which  to  study 
tactics. 

In  1779  he  was  one  of  the  town's  creditors  for  money 
advanced  to  meet  its  expenses.  Ten  years  before,  in 
17l>9,  he  was  the  "  dark  "  of  the  company  which  or- 
ganized to  buy  the  first  fire-engine.  The  three 
brothers,  Nathaniel,  James  and  Samuel,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Fire  Society.  Nathaniel  and  Samuel  both 
find  a  place  in  the  valuation  list  of  householders  in 
1798.  In  1801  Benjamin  Willis,  Jr.,  Nathan  Ayer, 
Samuel  Walker,  Jonathan  Souther  and  Jesse  Harding 
petitioned  the  town  "  for  leave  to  conduct  the  water  by 
means  of  an  aqueduct,  from  the  round  pond,  so- 
called,  into  this  part  of  the  town,  for  private  and 
public  convenience."  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Haverhill  Aqueduct  Company  which  wa.s  organized 
the  same  year  under  a  general  State  law. 

Nathaniel  Walker,  the  elder,  was  a  witness  to 
one  of  the  bills  of  sale  by  which  the  "  negro  boy 
Cesur"  was  transferred.  July  10,  1739,  Thomas 
Kuss,  of  Suncook,  "  cordwainer,"  in  consideration  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  sold  his  "  negro  boy  named 
12!)i 


Cesur,  being  about  seven  years  old,"  to  Benjamin 
Emerson,  of  Haverhill,  yeoman.  JunelG,  1G40,  Em- 
erson sold  him  to  Nathaniel  Cogswell,  of  Haverhill, 
trader;  and  August  23,  1742,  being  now  about  ten 
years  old,  Nathaniel  Cogswell  sold  him  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  pounds  to  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  of 
Andover,  "  trader "  (the  son  of  Reverend  Samuel 
Phillips,  first  minister  of  the  South  Parish  in  An- 
dover). Nathaniel  Walker  and  .Tonathan  Buck  (of 
Water  Street)  witnessed  this  last  bill  of  sale.  These 
were  all  highly  resjjectable  people,  and  the  public 
conscience  did  not  begin  to  be  disturbed  about  do- 
mestic slavery  for  many  years  after. 

Samuel  Walker  was  ensign  of  Captain  Thomas 
Cogswell's  company,  drafted  for  Continental  service 
in  177.").  He  also  marched,  September,  1777,  with  a 
volunteer  detachment  to  reinforce  the  Northern  army. 
Samuel  Walker  was  afterwards  a  prominent  person 
in  town  affairs.  For  more  than  thirty  consecutive 
years  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  held  positions 
of  honor  and  trust.  He  was  especiallv  interested  in 
the  school  system.  October,  1790,  he  reported  to  the 
town,  as  chairman  of  a  committee,  a  code  of  thir- 
teen rules,  which  was  adopted,  for  the  government  of 
the  grammar  schools  in  the  town.  They  are  printed 
by  Chase  in  his  history,  in  substance.  They  are  very 
elaborate,  even  minute  in  character,  and  wholesome 
in  tendency.  The  school  committee  of  the  First,  or 
Centre  District, a  little  later,  was  habitually  composed 
of  the  sterling  and  most  highly  educated  men  of  the 
town. 

At  a  town-meeting,  December  12,  1791,  a  proposi- 
tion was  made  to  divide  the  town  into  school  dis- 
tricts, and  a  committee  of  twelve  was  chosen  for  the 
purpose,  Samuel  Walker  being  chairman.  At  an  ad- 
journed meeting,  December  2Gth,  the  committee  re- 
ported a, recommendation  that  each  of  the  four  par- 
ishes be  erected  into  a  school  district.  The  report 
was  adopted. 

The  record  of  the  First  School  District  says:  "  In 
1793  the  town  was  divided  into  school  districts.  At 
the  town-meeting,  held  on  March  26th  the  following 
Gentlemen  were  chosen  a  Committee  for  District  No.  1, 
viz:  Rev.  John  Shaw,  the  Rev.  Hezekiah  Smith 
Bailey  Bartlett,  Est].,  Samuel  Blodgett,  Esq.,  Samuel 
Walker,  Joseph  Dodge,  Doct'r  Saltonstall,  Doct'r 
Brickett  and  William  Cranch."  Mr.  Shaw  wjis  the 
minister  of  the  First  Church  and  Mr.  Smith  of  the 
Baptist.  Bailey  Bartlett  was  sheriff  and  soon  after 
Congressman.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Saltonstall  and  (ieneral 
Brickett  were  distinguished  citizens,  and  William 
Cranch,  then  a  young  lawyer  here,  was  afterwards 
chief  justice  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Samuel 
Walker  continued  to  be  chosen  annually  of  this  com- 
mittee for  a  number  of  years.  He  died  .July  12, 
1817. 

Robert  Green  Walker  was  educated  at  the  Haver- 
hill schools,  and  at  the  Bradford  academy,  under  the 
celebrated  Benjamin  Greenleaf.    He  went  to  Boston  at 
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the  age  of  twenty  and  found  employment  there  ;  after- 
wards to  the  South,  where  he  was  engaged  in  travel- 
ing CDnimercially  for  a  year  or  two,  making  his  head- 
quarters at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  About  1S37 
he  entered  into  business  in  Haverhill  with  Moses  E- 
Emerson,  under  the  firm-name  of  Emerson  &  Walker. 
Their  place  of  business  was  Bridge  Street,  and  their 
neighbors  there  were  William  Smiley  and  Edmund 
Kimball. 

June  30,  183'),  Mr.  Walker  married  Mary  W.  Emer- 
son, of  Haverhill,  who  died  in  1872.  Their  only 
surviving  child  was  Frances  Abby,  who  married 
Charles  Butters,  of  Haverhill,  July  22,  1863.  Their 
only  child  is  Robert  Green  Walker  Butters,  at  present 
(18S8)  a  student  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Robert  Green  Walker  died  suddenly  February  19 
1862.  He  was  interested  in  the  first  steamboat  enter- 
prise between  Haverhill  and  Newburyport — the 
steamer  "  Merrimack,"  Capt.  William  Haseltine 
which  made  her  first  trip  from  Haverhill  April  S, 
1828.  The  boat  continued  running,  though  quite 
irregularly,  for  several  years,  when  the  enterprise  was 
abandoned. 

Like  his  ancestors,  Mr.  Walker  was  for  many  years 
active  and  i)roniinent  in  the  affairs  of  the  town.  He 
was  moderator  of  the  town-meeting  in  184G,  and  from 
that  time  till  the  day  of  his  death  was  engaged  in  the 
town  business. 

He  was  on  the  Prudential  (School)  Committee  from 
1848  to  1857.  He  was  selectman  from  18.51  to  1861 
with  the  exception  of  two  years,  and  during  one  of 
those  the  board  employed  him  to  keej)  the  records  and 
]iractically  conduct  the  business,  surrendering  their 
compensation  to  him. 

He  was  assessor  from  1849  to  1854,  inclusive.  He 
was  also  road  surveyor  for  many  years. 

In  1852,  when  party  feeling  ran  very  high,  Jlr. 
Walker  was  the  only  selectmaM  chosen  at  the  first 
meeting. 

The  reason  why  Mr.  Walker  was  so  much  in  the 
]iublic  employment  is  to  be  found  in  his  great  apt- 
ness and  skill  in  the  conduct  of  busine.'s  of  that 
character.  He  was  neat,  accurate  and  methodical 
and  had  a  decided  taste  for  that  kind  of  work.  He 
took  pride  in  doing  it  well.  Again,  his  system  and 
jiromptness  were  appreciated  by  the  public.  He  had 
a  genuine  interest  in  the  public  schools,  which  en- 
deared him  to  teachers  and  pupils  alike  ;  testimonials 
from  them  to  that  ell'ect  are  highly  prized  by  his 
family. 

Mr.  Walker  took  a  similar  interest  in  the  alfairs  of 
the  religious  society  with  which  he  was  a  worshipper 
— the  Centre  Congregational.  He  was  never  weary 
of  arranging  details  for  its  meetings  and  jiroviding 
that  everything  should  be  done  decently  and  in  order. 

In  a  word,  he  loved  to  be  useful,  and  had  a  great 
capacity  for  taking  trouble.  The  same  tendency  made 
him  very  valuable  as  a  roa<l  surveyor.     Emerson  and 


other  streets,  bear  witness  to  his  efficiency  in  that  de- 
partment. 

He  was  always  ready  to  accept  new  methods,  and 
never  discarded  a  proposition  simjily  because  it  was 
novel. 

In  1859  the  town  appointed  a  committee  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  building  a  new  town  hall,  to 
obtain  estimates,  make  plans  and  report.  Hon.  James 
H.  Duncan  was  chairman  of  the  committee;  Mr. 
Walker  was  the  second  named  upon  it,  and  took  deep 
interest  in  the  affair.  .lanuary  7,  1861,  the  committee 
reported  a  plan,  which  was  adopted,  and  measures 
were  at  once  taken  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building. 
During  its  construction  Mr.  Walker  was  indefatigable 
in  his  attention  to  details  connected  with  it.  This  is 
the  structure  which,  with  some  alterations,  has  so  far 
served  acceptably  as  the  City  Hall. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Walker  is  spoken  of  as  a  genial 
and  agreeable  gentleman,  whom  it  was  always  a 
pleasure  to  meet,  ever  social,  with  cordial  manners 
and  ready  wit.  One  gentleman  said,  "  I  remember 
him  as  a  tall,  well-proportioned  man,  very  courteous, 
though  I  thought  a  little  reserved,  and  very  well  bred. 
He  had  great  aptitude  for  public  biisiness,  and  in  that 
respect,  as  in  every  other,  much  confidence  was  re- 
posed in  him.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  injudicious 
praise  of  Robert  G.  Walker."' 

Mr.  Walker  was  a  fiiithful,  kind  and  indulgent 
husband  and  father. 

He  was  from  an  early  day  a  member  of  St.  John's 
Lodge  of  Masons  in  Boston. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Walker's  scrupulous  care 
in  all  things  that  to  him,  according  to  the  historian 
Chase,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  preservation  of  the  in- 
valuable roll  of  the  "minute-men"  of  1775,  which 
had  been  "  part  of  a  parcel  of  loose  papers  in  an  old 
bag  which  had  been  kicked  about  the  assessor's  room 
for  years."     He  rescued  and  carefully  preserved  it. 


rATT.   SI'OFFORD. 

Among  her  citizens  who  have  been  an  honor  to 
Haverhill,  was  Paul  Spollbrd,  tlieson  of  Joseph  Spof- 
fordand  Mary  Chaplin.  He  was  born  in  1702,  in  the 
neighboring  town  ofiN'cw  Rowley,  now  Georgetown, 
and  was  si.xtli  in  descent  from  the  Rev.  John  Spotford, 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1642,  Vicar  of 
Silkstone,  in  Yorkshire,  and  who  resigned  in  1662,  when 
seventy-lour  years  idd,  rather  than  at  the  sacrifice  of 
his  convictions  become  a  conformist.  The  jiresent 
Vicar  of  Silkstone,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Barker,  in  a  recent 
letter  to  one  of  Mr.  Spolford's  family  .says: 

"I  enclose  you  an  extract  from  Wilkinson's  Wors- 
borough  which  quotes  the  character  of  your  ancestor." 
"Chapter  23,  page  278,  John  Sjion'ord.  Vicar  of  Silk- 
stone was  74  years  of  age  when,  refusing  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  .\ct  ori'niformity.  he  resigned  his 
living,  and  spent  the  (vw  remaining  years  of  his  life  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  C'otton,  one  of  his  parishioners,  who 
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residedat  Hawkhirst  inSilkston.  The  cliaracter given 
of  him  by  tlie  biosrrapiierofthe  nonconrormiiig  clergy, 
is  that  lie  was  a  pious  man,  of  competent  parts  and 
abilities,  very  plain  in  his  preaching,  holy  in  his  life, 
facetious  in  <liscoiirse,  and  a  lover  of  all  good  men." 

The  Spoffords  had  lived  in  Yorkshire  from  before 
the  time  of  the  conquest  in  1066.  At  thatdate  their  an- 
cestor's chief  seat  wjis  in  that  county,  where,  and  in  the 
neighboring  counties  he  had  large  possessions.  A 
large  portion  of  them  were  seized  by  tiiat  ruthless  rob- 
ber, William  theOomiueror,  and  bestowed  on  William 
de  Percy,  one  of  his  followers. 

John  .Spofford,  son  of  the  vicar,  and  ancestor  of  the 
New  England  Spolfords,  was  one  of  the  pilgrims  who 
accompanied  the  Kev.  Ezekiel  Rogers,  to  this  country 
in  1638,  of  whom  their  contemporary  Governor  Win- 
throp  says,  Mr.  Rogers  arrived  in  this  country  with 
about  twenty  families  of  his  Yorkshire  friend  j,  "godly 
men  "  and  "  most  of  them  of  good  estate." 

The  subject  of  our  notice,  until  the  age  of  nineteen 
worked  upon  his  father's  farm.  His  mother  died 
when  he  w;is  a  child,  but  he  had  a  kind  and 
devoted  father,  and  loving  sisters,  and  it  was  a  happy 
household. 

As  a  boy  he  was  fond  of  riding,  shooting,  wrestling, 
skating  and  other  athletic  sports;  he  had  but  little 
time  for  them,  for  there  was  plenty  of  work  on  his 
father's  farm,  and  he  w-is  not  one  to  shirk  it.  He 
had  quite  an  inventive  mind.  When  a  mere  child, 
he  built  himself  a  mill  upon  the  little  brook  that  ran 
through  their  place,  and  using  a  piece  of  tin  which  he 
had  notched  into  a  saw,  and  potatoes  for  his  logs,  he 
would  saw  out  the  slabs  to  the  great  delight  of  his 
little  sisters.  On  one  of  the  few  holiday  afternoons 
that  fell  to  his  lot,  he  obtained  his  father's  permission 
to  go  duck-shooting.  Taking  with  him  Mr.  Aubin, 
a  man  that  worked  upon  their  farm,  he  went  to  the 
Pond  a  mile  or  so  distant,  but  when  in  the  middle  of 
it  the  boat  upset,  ar,d  as  he  could  not  swim  a  stroke, 
down  he  sunk  to  the  bottom.  The  writer  has  heard  him 
say  that,  as  he  lay  there,  he  was  free  from  pain,  but 
that  thoughts  and  memories  rushed  through  his  mind 
■with  such  inconceivable  rapidity  that  it  seemed  as 
if  everything  in  his  life  was  before  him,  and 
that  he  thought  how  his  father  and  sisters  would 
mourn  when  they  should  hear  that  he  was  drowned. 
But  Mr.  Aubin,  who  was  an  excellent  swimmer,  found 
him,  after  diving  several  times,  and  seizing  him  by 
the  heel  brought  him  to  the  turface,  and  got  him 
ashore.  He  soon  revived  and  was  able  to  walk  home, 
where  a  heartfelt  welcome,  a  dry  suit,  and  a  good 
fire  soon  made  him  feel  all  right. 

In  1812  he  came  to  Haverhill  as  a  clerk  in  a  .store. 
Soon  after  this  his  employer  opened  a  general  country- 
store  in  Salem,  X.  H..  and  Mr.  Spotlbrd  went  thither 
with  him,  but  a  good  opening  offering  in  Haverhill, 
they  again  returned  to  the  city.  While  yet  a  clerk 
his  employer  chanced  to  be  sick,  at  a  time  when  it 
was  necessary  to  go  to  Baston  to  buy  a  general  assort- 


ment of  goods.  With  many  misgivings  he  entrusted 
this,  to  him  all  important,  matter,  to  his  young  clerk. 
In  those  days  a  trip  to  the  city  of  Boston  from  the  re- 
mote little  village  of  Haverhill  was  a  great  affair. 
Mr.  Spoftbrd,  though  a  county  lad,  probably  on  his 
firet  visit,  spared  no  pains  to  justify  the  trust  reposed 
in  him.  Fortunately  he  could  carry  in  his  mind  the 
exact  appearance  of  the  goods  shown  him,  the  fine- 
ness of  cloth,  the  color  and  grain  of  the  sugar,  the  flav- 
orof  the  tea,  the  pattern  of  crockery, indeed  the  appear- 
ance of  the  various  articles  needed  for  a  general 
country-store,  and  by  pricing  eachat  several  stores,  he 
could  judge  which  were  the  best  bargains.  So  well 
did  he  perform  his  trust,  that  his  employer  always 
sent  him  afterwards  to  make  the  Boston  purchases, 
and  soon  found  it  for  his  interest  to  promote  him  to 
a  full  partnership. 

Much  of  their  business  was  a  barter-trade.  At 
times  some  of  the  articles  taken — such  as  shoes,  hats, 
etc. — suited  for  the  South,  would  accumulate.  It  was 
very  desirable  to  find  a  ready  outlet.  Mr.  Spolford 
decided  to  establish  a  commision-house  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  proposed  to  his  friend,  Thomas  Tileston, 
then  editor  of  the  Haverhill  Gazette,  to  join  him. 
They  formed  a  partnership,  and,  in  the  spring  of 
1818,  founded  the  house  of  Spofford  &  Tileston, 
which  in  time  became  so  well  and  favorably  known 
through  all  the  commercial  world.  In  this  age  of 
steam  and  telegraph  we  cannot  realize  how  formida- 
ble this  undertaking  must  have  been  to  them — the 
going  so  far  from  friends  and  home,  unknown,  with 
an  untried  business,  and  but  slender  means  to  make 
their  way  amongst  strangers.  W^hat  a  contrast  be- 
tween leaving  Haverhill  now  in  the  afternoon,  arriv- 
ing in  New  York  in  time  for  supper,  after  a  ride  of 
seven  and  a  half  hours  in  luxurious  cars,  and  their 
journey. 

They  left  Haverhill  in  May,  1818,  in  the  stage- 
coach, at  7.30  A.M.  The  roads  were  bad  and  the 
whole  day  was  consumed  in  getting  to  Boston.  Early 
the  next  morning  they  left  Boston  by  stage,  and  an- 
other day  was  spent  in  reaching  Providence,  R.  I. 
The  following  ni')rning  they  took  stage,  and  by  night- 
fall they  reached  Norwich,  Conn.  At  an  early  hour 
the  next  day  they  embarked  in  the  steamboat,  and 
arrived  at  New  Haven  about  eleven  that  night, 
and  thought  that  they  had  made  an  excellent  pas- 
sage. They  were  transferred  to  another  steamboat, 
which  lay  alongside  (I  think  it  was  the  Fulton),  and 
about  noon  next  day  were  landed  at  Fulton  Street, 
New  York.  Two  or  three  years  after  this,  Mr.  Spof- 
ford was  the  only  through  passenger  from  Boston  to 
New  York.  Onlj'  one  stage  came  out  from  Boston 
that  day.  All  his  feilow-passengers  had  left  by  the 
time  they  reached  Hartford,  and  at  that  city  other 
passengers  took  their  places.  This  stage  was  about 
forty-eight  hours  from  Boston  to  New  York. 

Immediately  on  arriving  in  New  York,  Mr.  Spof- 
ford secured  a  store  in  Fulton  Street   while  Mr.  Tile- 
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ston  continued  on  as  far  as  Philadelphia,  and,  I  think, 
Baltimore,  to  see  which  of  the  three  cities  would  be 
best  for  their  perniaiient  establishment. 

The  next  day  (Sunday),  Mr.  Spoflbrd  obeyed  his 
father's  injunctions  by  attending  the  Brick  Church, 
of  which  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring,  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  Spring,  of  Newburyport,  was  pastor.  From 
that  day  until  his  death,  in  1S()!>,  he  was  a  regular  at- 
tendant of  that  church,  and  eveulually  became  a 
member  of  it. 

His  partner,  when  he  returned,  a  few  days  after, 
from  Philadelphia,  found  him  in  full  swing  of  busi- 
ness, and  they  wisely  determined  that  New  York 
was  the  jilace  for  them.  Among  their  earliest  cus- 
tomers were  Spaniards,  for  at  that  time  a  low  rate  of 
duty  permitted  the  shipment  of  shoes  to  Havana  and 
Matanzas.  They  paid  cash,  and  this  young  house  of 
but  small  means  saw  that  they  should  use  every  effort 
to  keep  and  increase  their  custom  by  selling  at  small 
profit,  and  by  great  care  in  packing  their  goods. 
They  soon  won  the  confidence  of  their  Spanish  friends, 
and,  on  their  return  from  Cuba,  with  their  i>roceeds  in 
produce,  they  were  entrusted  with  the  sale  of  coffee, 
sugar  and  molasses  on  commission.  Having  thus  the 
control  of  considerable  freight,  they  were  induced, 
within  a  year  or  two,  to  place  vessels  in  the  Cuba 
trade.  This,  and  the  agency  of  the  Boston  packets, 
which  they  obtained  about  this  time,  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  and  successful  career  as  shipowners. 

They  boarded  at  Mrs.  Street's,  115  Pearl  Street,  and 
at  Bunkers'.  Among  their  fellow-boarders  were  Jos. 
Kernochan,  Henry  and  Daniel  Parish  and  others 
who  afterwards  became  very  prominent  in  New 
York. 

During  this  time  Mr.  Spofibrd  and  his  partner  had 
not  neglected  our  Southern  country,  but  they  had 
found  a  large  market  for  their  goods  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  with  the  like  result  of  cotton,  rice  and 
other  jiroduce  being  consigned  to  them. 

Their  receii)ts  of  goods  from  Massachusetts  on 
commission  soon  drifted  into  purchases  for  tlieir  own 
account,  often  paid  for  in  leather.  The  frequent 
j)urchase  of  leather  led  them  to  im))orting  hides  from 
South  America,  and  in  a  very  few  yeai-s  they  had  si.K 
|)ackets  running  regularly  to  IJuenos  Ayres  and  Mon- 
tevideo. Meanwhile  Sjiain  had  laid  a  heavy  duly  on 
American  raaruifactures,  so  that  the  goods  they  for- 
merly sold  for  Cuba  could  no  longer  be  sent  thither, 
but  the  firm  had  become  fully  established  as  import- 
ers of  sugar  and  cotfee.  Their  packets — the  "  Dromo," 
"  riiaros.''  "Havana,"  "Cristobal  Colon,"  "Ade- 
laide," "Hellespont,"  "  Ciiapar  Hauser,"  "James 
Drake,"  and  many  others;  and  their  captains,  Benja- 
min Smith,  Richard  H.  Ellis,  Lane,  Doughty,  Rich- 
ard Adams  and  others — were  favorably  known.  For 
many  years  they  did  a  very  large  business  with  that 
island.  Sugar  being  ati  article  of  great  eonsuni|>ti(m, 
and  bearing  a  very  heavy  duty,  it  happened  several 
times  that  the  greatest  amount  of  duty  paid  during 


the  year  at  the  New  Y'ork  Custom-House  by  any  one 
importer  was  paid  by  Spollord  &  Tileston. 

In  1845  Captain  Michael  Berry  i)roposed  to  them 
the  building  an  ocean  steamship  to  run  to  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  His  many  efforts  to  this  end,  with  his 
owners  and  with  all  the  other  bouses  in  that  trade, 
had  been  in  vain.  They  said  that  their  fine  packet- 
ships  had  handsome  cabins,  more  than  suliicient  for 
all  the  travel.  Only  once  or  twice  a  year  would  they 
go  full ;  generally,  they  could  not  gel  one-quarter  of 
what  they  could  accommodate.  Why  build  a  vessel 
that  could  carry  every  fortnight  four  times  as  many 
passengers  as  one  of  their  largest  ships?  Where 
could  he  expect  to  get  enough  of  them  for  even  a 
small  part  of  his  room  ?  And,  as  to  freight,  how 
could  coal  compete  with  wind.  The  steamship  would 
cost  more  than  five  times  as  much  as  one  of  their 
packets,  and  every  trip  there  would  be  a  heavy  bill 
for  engineers,  coal,  wages  and  wear  and  tear  on  the 
machinery.  Lastly,  but  by  no  means  least,  who  in  this 
country  could  build  sea-going  engines?  This  last 
really  had  great  force.  No  marine  engines  and  no 
sea-going  steamers  up  to  this  time  had  ever  been 
built  in  the  United  States.  In  building  steamboats 
for  river  and  inland  navigation  we  excelled.  In 
pleasant  weather  they  could  venture  along  the  coast, 
prepared  in  case  of  storm  to  seek  the  first  harbor. 
Years  before  this,  a  few  trips  had  been  made  by  steam- 
boats between  New  York  and  Charleston,  but  the  ex- 
periments ended  in  shipwreck  and  fearful  loss  of  life. 
Once,  many  years  before,  a  steamboat  from  a  South- 
ern port  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  but 
none  dare  a  second  voyage. 

Mr.  Spofford  and  his  partner  considered  the  mat- 
ter carefully.  They  could  not  see  why  marine-en- 
gines could  not  be  Viuilt  in  the  United  States  if  ma- 
chinists would  inform  themselves,  and  were  well  paid 
for  their  work.  They  saw  at  once  that  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  sailing  vtssel,  which,  even  with  good 
winds,  was  four  or  five  days  on  the  trip,  and  with 
calms  or  storms,  might  be  twenty  days,  when  con- 
trasted with  sixty  hours,  in  which  the  steamship 
would  make  the  run,  would  give  theai  all  the  passen- 
gers that  went  by  sea  and  a  large  number  of  those 
who  then  went  by  land.  But  they  also  saw  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  it  unless  they  were  ready 
to  spend  money  enough  to  build  a  stanch  ship  with 
powerful  marine-engines  that,  regardless  of  weather, 
would  go  out  at  her  a|>pointed  hour,  and  that  would 
safely  hold  her  way  through  the  terrific  storms  that 
sometimes  rage  upon  our  coast. 

In  1S4()  they  built  the  "Southerner;  "  the  contract 
for  machinery  was  with  Stillmau,  Allen  &  Co.,  of  the 
Novelty  Works,  and  for  the  hull  with  William  H. 
Brown.  The  first  trip  was  a  success.  On  the  second 
the  "Southerner"  encountered  one  of  the  worst 
storms  that  there  had  been  for  many  years.  JIany 
persons  were  in  great  fear  for  her ;  but  she  passed 
through  UDScathed,  landed  her  passengers  safely  and 
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delivered  her  cargo  in  good  order.  She  proved  a 
very  buoyniit,  easy  siiip,  and  then  all  felt  that  Anieri- 
eaiis  had  shown  that  they,  as  well  as  the  English, 
could  build  marine-engines  anil  ocean  stcauishi|is 
that  would  stand  the  roughest  weather.  In  a  few 
months  tliey  contracted  for  a  larger  steamship,  the 
"  Northerner.'' 

Aspinwall,  Law,  Sloo,  Yanderbilt,  Collins,  Living- 
ston and  others,  who  afterwards  became  so  promi- 
nent in  the  steam  annals  of  the  country,  were  upon 
the  trial  trips  of  the  "Southerner"  and  "Northern- 
er. When  they  saw  the  regularity  of  their  trips,  and 
the  success  that  had  attended  the  enterprise  of  Spof- 
ford  &  Tileston,  they  also  built  steamships  for  Liver- 
pool, Havre,  Aspinwall  and  other  ports. 

It  shows  how  facilities  for  travel  tend  to  its  in- 
crease, when  we  see  Spoft'ord  &  Tileston  commenc- 
ing with  a  steamship  of  one  thousand  tons,  trips 
once  in  two  weeks,  and  schedule  time  of  sixty  hours, 
and  find  them  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  with 
four  splendid  steamships,  each  of  one  thousand  six 
hundred  tons,  so  that  twice  a  week  they  despatch  a 
vessel  with  a  schedule  time  of  forty-eight  to  fifty 
hours.  Besides  which,  on  the  south  of  Charleston, 
Savannah,  and  Norfolk  on  her  north,  each  had  their 
lines  of  steamships,  and  the  travel  by  rail,  also  had 
greatly  increased. 

It  was  always  a  source  of  great  gratification  that 
during  all  this  time  not  a  single  life  was  lost,  none  of 
their  steamships  were  wrecked,  nor,  in  fact,  met  with 
any  mishap  of  moment.  We  think,  therefore,  that 
we  may  fairly  claim  for  Haverliill  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing two  of  her  former  citizens  the  first  in  this  coun- 
try to  build  ocean  steamships,  and  to  run  them 
successfully  ;  and  also  that  the  enterprise  of  persons 
whose  business  education  was  commenced  in  Haver- 
hill, immediately  began  a  steamship  development 
in  the  United  States  which  soon  threatened  to  wrest 
the  supremacy  from  England,  and  which,  had  it 
received  from  our  government  aid  similar  to  that  be- 
stowed by  England  upon  her  people,  would  make  us 
to-day,  at  lea.st  her  powerful  rival,  instead  of  being 
almost  driven  from  the  ocean. 

In  1848,  they  bought  the  splendid  line  of  Liverpool 
packets,  "Sheridan,"  "  Roscius,"  "  Garrick,"  and  "Sid- 
dons,"  ships  of  fine  model,  and  when  built  considered 
very  large.  The  lino  was  profitable,  but  they  were 
quick  to  see  that  largerships  could  be  run  at  about  the 
same  expense.  They  supplied  their  places  with  the 
"Web.ster,"  "Calhoun,"  "Henry  Clay,"  "Orient," 
"  Energy,"  and  others,  most  of  which  they  built. 
These  were  the  largest  ships  in  the  Liverpool  trade. 
When  the  great  rush  for  California  occurred  in  1S49, 
they  were  among  the  first  to  fit-uj)  and  send  ships 
thither. 

During  the  Civil  War  they  were  staunch  support- 
ers of  the  North,  and  contributed  liberally  to  the 
cause.  One  of  their  steamships,  the  "  Nashville," 
was  seized  by  the  Confederates,  and,  as  a  privateer, 


did  much  mischief.  Some  of  their  steamers  entered 
the  United  States  .service.  With  the  others  they 
established  a  line  to  Havana,  and  when  New  Orleans 
was  taken  by  our  forces,  their  steamers  were  among 
the  first  to  visit  that  city.  They  sent  thither,  as  their 
agent,  William  J.  Reid,  a  young  man  brought  up  in 
their  employ,  son  of  the  Captain  Reid  of  the  "  Gen- 
eral Armstrong,"  who,  in  the  War  of  1812,  so  bravely 
defended  liis  ship  against  an  overwhelming  British 
iorce. 

On  a  trip  |to  a  neighboring  plantation  lor  a  lot  of 
sugar  he  had  bought,  a  party  of  rebels  attacked  the 
steamer  just  as  she  was  leaving.  Reid  was  hit  in  sev- 
eral places,  and  a  bullet  passed  through  his  neck,  but 
being  like  his  father,  a  man  of  great  courage,  he  con- 
tinued for  a  few  moments  to  give  orders,  and  succeed- 
ed in  getting  the  vessel  free.  It  was  a  terrible  wound 
and  it  was  many  months  before  he  recovered.  Soon 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  Reid,  having  made  a  hand- 
some property,  came  North,  and  the  agency  was  dis- 
continued. 

Thus,  besides  the  large  inland  and  banking  business 
ofSpoftbrd  and  Tileston,  their  shipping  business  was 
very  extensive.  In  it,  their  flag,  yellow,  on  a  blue 
ci'oss,  the  letters  S  T,  white,  was  borne  unsullied  in 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  it  always  flew  as 
the  flag  of  American  citizens,  for  they  never  yielded 
to  the  temptation  of  putting  any  of  their  vessels  under 
a  foreign  flag,  not  even  during  the  Civil  War.  On 
the  contrary,  they  armed  their  Havana  steamers,  and 
obtained  commissions  in  the  United  States  Navy  for 
the  captains ;  and  as  for  their  other  vessels,  they 
trusted  to  the  skill  and  prudence  of  their  command- 
ers,— Hill,  Eldridge,  Joseph  J.  Lawrence,  Caulkins, 
De  Peyster,  French,  Truman  and  others.  Fortunate- 
ly, with  the  exception  of  the  Nashville,  they  all 
escaped  capture. 

In  18-14,  Mr.  Spofibrd  bought  Elmwood,  a  beautiful 
country-place  on  the  Sound,  three  miles  from  Harlem. 
There  he  passed  half  the  year,  and  after  a  hard  day's 
work  in  town,  he  would  rest  himself  by  hard  work  in 
the  hay  field,  and  the  superintendence  of  his  farm. 
I  say  rest,  because,  to  him,  the  complete  change  of 
occupation,  and  the  bringing  back  many  of  the  asso- 
ciations of  his  boyhood,  proved  a  rest,  and  without 
doubt  prolonged  his  life,  which,  thoughit  attained  to 
seventy-seven,  would  probably  have  been  yet  greater 
had  he  not  met  with  a  severe  accident  in  1857.  He 
wa.s  accompanying  the  daughters  of  his  partner  to  the 
Italian  opera,  where  for  many  years  they  had  owned 
a  box,  and,  as  usual,  together. 

In  his  care  for  his  young  charges,  he  was  struck 
down  by  a  pair  of  horses  which  came  rushing  round 
the  corner  at  a  furious  rate.  He  received  a  terrible 
blow  on  the  back  of  the  head.  The  young  ladies  for- 
tunately escaped  har  m,  and  ctuld  aid  him  to  his 
residence,  which  was  near.  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  his 
family  physician,  congratulated  him  in  liis  clieerfnl 
manner  on  his  skull  not  being  fractured,  but  enjoined 
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rest'  and  quiet.  He  avoided  alarming  the  family,  but 
he  well  knew  that  no  one  could  then  tell  what  danger 
there  might  be  of  internal  injury.  The  next  morning, 
Mr.  SpoSbrd  felt  so  much  better,  that  he  insisted  on 
going  to  his  offiee,  but  by  mid-day  he  became  unwell 
and  returned  home.  For  weeks  his  life  trembled  in 
the  balance. 

Every  particle  of  his  scalp  sloughed  off.  To  meet 
this  tremendous  drain  upon  the  system,  it  was  neces- 
sary at  first  to  give  him  nourishment  every  two 
hours  regardless  of  breaking  his  rest,  or  of  the  suffer- 
ing, a  change  of  position  entailed.  After  a  time 
minute  red  spots  upon  the  skull,  and  then  very  min- 
ute filaments  radiating  from  them,  and  by  degrees  a 
web  of  blood  vessels,  and  then  a  new  skin,  and  then  a 
new  head  of  hair  was  formed.  Dr.  Parker  watched 
this  development  day  by  day,  and  to  his  professional 
eye  it  was  most  beautiful.  Within  three  months 
Mr.  Spoffordwas  out,  as  active  and  ajiparently  a.s  well 
as  ever.  It  was  a  most  wonderful  recovery.  The 
Doctor  attributed  it  to  his  having  always  lived  a 
prudent,  moderate  life,  and  in  no  way,  having  im- 
paired his  splendid  natural  constitution  ;  and  to  the 
most  careful  nursing  of  his  devoted  wife,  aided  after- 
wards by  his  sister,  Mrs,  Kersey,  a  resident  of  this 
city,  and  Miller,  a  nurse  who  had  served  in  the  Cri- 
mea under  Florence  Nightingale. 

In  1864,  Mr.  Spofford  had  the  great  sorrow  to  lose 
his  [jartner  Mr.  Thomas  Tileston,  his  life-long  friend. 
It  was  a  sudden  and  terrible  blow,  but  he  bore  up 
under  it  nobly,  and  continued  actively  engaged  in 
business  until  his  death,  five  years  later.  Then  he 
had  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  which  in  a  few  days  ended 
in  his  death,  October  28,  ISIJ'J,  at  Elmwood.  The 
funeral  services  took  place  on  the  31st  at  his  town 
residence.  The  Rev.  Drs.  Shedd,  Murray,  and 
Adams,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Xi.xon  officiated.  Richard 
M.  niatchlord,  Jonathan  Thorne,  Shepherd  Knapp, 
Levi  A.  Dowley,  Thomas  H.  Faile,  John  David 
Wolfe,  Robert  L.  Stuart,  Jonathan  Sturges,  John  D. 
Jones  and  William  M.  Evarts  acted  as  pall -bearers. 
He  was  buried  in  Greenwood  in  his  family  vault 
which  adjoins  that  of  his  partner  Thomas  Tileston. 

The  intimacy  between  the  two  partners  was  un- 
usually close,  and  contributed  much  to  their  success. 
When  they  first  came  to  New  York  they  boarded 
together.  On  Mr.  Tileston's  marriage,  Mr.  Spofford 
was  a  member  of  his  family  until  his  own  marriage. 
Then  they  took  houses  adjoining  and  exactly  alike 
.')22  and  .021  Broadway.  In  the  same  block,  three  or 
lour  houses  distant,  one  of  their  neighbors  was  ,Iohn 
Jacob  Astor.  Fearing  that  their  business  would  suf- 
fer by  reason  of  their  distance  from  their  store,  they 
in  1826  built  two  houses  37  and  39  Barclay  Street, 
side  by  side  exactly  alike,  and  drew  lots  for  a  choice. 
The  situtation  was  beautiful ;  the  lots  were  deep 
enough  for  pleasant  gardens  and  in  their  immediate 
rear  were  the  grounds  of  Columbia  College,  with 
their   fine  old    buttonwoods.     There  they    remained 


until  1840,  when  they  moved  to  two  houses,  side  by 
side,  and  exactly  alike,  which  they  had  built  at  733 
and  73.5  Broadway.  They  occujjied  them  for  ten 
years,  and  then,  built  at  2  and  4  East  Fourteenth 
Street,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue,  two  houses 
side  by  side  and  exactly  alike,  for  which  they  again 
drew  lots,  and  which  they  occupied  until  their 
deaths. 

]\Ir.  Spofford  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  council 
and  treasurer  of  the  New  York  University.  He  had 
been  a  director  in  the  Erie,  the  Harlem  and  other 
railroads  and  companies  ;  he  was  also  director  in  va- 
rious banks,  fire  and  marine  insurance  comiianies  and 
other  institutions. 

Both  he  and  his  partner  were  elected  members  of 
the  Union  Club,  but  the  tastes  of  both  were  domestic, 
and  they  never  accepted.  They  were,  however,  for 
many  years  members  of  the  celebrated  Hone  Club, 
composed  of  a  few  gentlemen  who  dined  once  a  fort- 
night at  each  other's  houses.  Amongst  them  were 
Philip  ilone  (their  president),  Jloses  H.  (Trinnell, 
Simeon  Draper,  J.  Prescott  Hall,  Richard  M.  Blatch- 
ford,  John  Ward,  George  Curtis,  Samuel  Jaudon, 
James  Watson  Webb,  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis,  Ruswell  L. 
Colt  and  A.  C.  Kingsland.  There  were  a  few  honor- 
ary members — Daniel  Webster.  Thurlow  Weed, 
Thomas  Butler  King,  William  H.  Seward  and  one  or 
two  others — who  dined  with  them  when  in  town. 
Being  very  intelligent  men,  highly  intellectual  and 
leaders  in  their  various  pursuits,  these  reunions  were 
very  pleasant,  and,  though  neither  Mr.  i^polford  nor  his 
jiartner  ever  held  political  ollice,  at  these  meetings, 
they  aided  in  shaping  the  course  of  political  parties. 

Mr.  Sjiotford  was  a  man  of  great  coolness  and 
nerve.  When  over  seventy,  while  driving  to  Elm- 
wood,  one  of  his  neighbors  tried  to  pass  him,  but  he 
maintained  the  lead  until  ho  came  to  where  he  was 
to  turn  from  the  main  road  into  the  one  which  led  to 
his  place.  In  order  to  turn  he  slackened  his  pace. 
His  friend,  but  a  few  yards  behind,  was  going  at  lull 
speed,  when  his  horse  suddenly  shied  and  brought 
one  of  his  wheels  in  contact  with  the  wheel  of  Mr. 
S|>ofrord's  light  wagon,  throwing  it  with  great  force 
high  into  the  air,  pitching  him  out  on  the  other  side. 
He  picked  himself  up,  and,  calling  to  his  horse,  the 
well-trained  animal  stopped.  His  friend  was  greatly 
alarmed,  and  wished  to  take  him  home,  but  Mr.  Spof- 
ford assured  him  that  he  could  drive  himself.  He 
felt  that  something  was  wrong  with  one  hand,  but 
the  other  was  all  right;  so  he  jumped  into  his  wagon 
and  drove  home,  a  mile  or  so.  His  friend,  however, 
would  not  be  put  off,  but  followed  in  his  own  wagon 
until  he  saw  him  at  his  gate  all  right.  Mr.  Spofford 
stopped  at  the  stable  to  order  a  man  to  go  for  the 
doctor,  and  at  his  farmer's  to  give  some  directions 
about  his  crops,  and  then  went  to  the  house.  He 
told  his  wife  that  he  had  met  with  an  accident,  and, 
though  slight,  had  sent  for  the  doctor. 

His  manner  was  so  unconcerned  she  could  not  sup- 
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pose  that  it  was  serious.  The  doctor  found  that  both 
bones  of  his  arm,  at  the  wrist,  were  broken  off  short, 
and  set  them.  Tlie  next  day,  Sunday,  his  family  had 
hard  work  to  prevent  his  going  to  ebureli.  On  JTon- 
day  he  went  to  business  iit  the  usual  hour,  stopping 
at  Doctor  Parker's,  wlio  said  that  his  arm  was  doing 
well,  and  tliat  he  would  recover  the  iull  use  of  it ; 
but  that,  while  as  strong  as  ever,  the  wrist  would  be 
slightly  crooked,  from  the  haste  with  which  it  had 
been  set.  He  added  that  by  resetting  the  dilfieulty 
could  be  overcome,  but  that  it  would  be  very  painful, 
and  was  not  necessary.  Mr.  Spoflbrd  thought  other- 
wise, and  then  and  there  made  the  doctor  perform  the 
operation,  and  bore  the  pain,  which  was  very  great, 
without  tlincliing.  Then,  with  his  arm  in  splints, 
well  liandaged  and  in  a  sling,  he  went  to  his  office, 
where,  to  his  great  surprise,  his  friend  found  liim 
when  he  called  to  inquire  how  he  was  progressing. 

Jlr.  Sportbrd's  first  wife  was  the  niece  and  ward  of 
the  Hon.  Jeremiah  Nelson,  member  of  Congress, 
from  Newburyport.  After  her  death  he  remained  a 
widower  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  then  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring.  He 
left  one  daugliter  and  five  sons. 

In  manner  he  was  very  unassuming,  quiet  and 
retiring,  very  pleasant,  rather  slow  of  speech,  but 
very  witty,  and  quick  to  see  the  bearing  of  a  remark. 
His  judgment  was  excellent.  He  was  a  man  of  very 
kind,  deep  feelings,  and  very  considerate  of  the  feel- 
ings and  welfare  of  those  under  him.  He  would  at 
any  time  put  himself  to  great  personal  inconvenience 
to  do  them  a  favor.  He  was  always  neat  in  dress  and 
person,  slightly  under  the  average  height,  of  spare 
wiry  build,  very  healthy,  and  capable  of  great  endur- 
ance, very  quick  and  active  in  his  movements,  of 
dark  complexion,  very  bright,  sparkling  black  eyes 
and  a  jileasant  smile  that  lit  up  his  whole  counten- 
ance. Until  fifty  years  began  to  sprinkle  his  hair 
with  grey,  it  was  jet  black,  very  glossy,  fine  and  silk- 
like in  texture,  clustering  around  his  head  in  beauti- 
ful curls.  From  early  manhood  he  always  wore 
whiskers,  but  never  moustache  nor  beard. 


REV.  B.  F.  HOSFOKD. 

Among  all  the  influences  which,  from  the  earliest 
period,  have  contributed  to  the  moulding  of  institu- 
tions and  the  development  of  character  in  New  Eng- 
land, none  have  been  more  powerful  than  that  of  its 
clergy.  These,  from  the  beginning,  were  noted  as 
men  of  learning,  ability  and  piety.  They  were  the 
founders  of  schools  and  colleges;  they  left  their  im- 
press upon  Church  and  State;  they  were  leiders  in 
thought  and  action  during  times  of  peace  and  times 
of  war. 

A  fit  successor  an  J  representative  of  these  worthies 
was  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  in  whose  character  and 
career  an  old  and  a  new  era  seemed  to  blend  their 
elements.     His  boyhood  was  spent  amidst  the  quiet 


of  a  new  England  country  home.  His  early  man- 
hood brought  him  into  contact  with,  the  activities  of 
a  growing  manufacturing  community.  The  period  of 
his  pastorate  over  the  Centre  Church  in  Haverhill 
extended  from  1843  to  USli"),  the  mid-period  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  an  epoch  marked  by  intellectual 
quickening,  great  inventions  and  stirring  events  in 
our  national  history.  In  all  the  movements  of  the 
age  to  which  he  belonged,  he  shared  through  a  wide 
range  of  sympathies  and  a  keen  and  vigorous  intel- 
lect. Thus,  while  he  had  drunk  of  the  mental  and 
religious  influences  of  the  New  England  of  the  past, 
he  was  lully  alive  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  a  later 
day,  and  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  that  office  of  spir- 
itual teacher  and  leader  which  he  held  among  the 
same  people  for  nearly  the  space  of  a  generation. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Hosfurd  was  born  in  Thetford, 
Vt.,  November  11,  1817.  The  youngest  of  twelve 
children,  he  was  reared  with  careful  tenderness  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  rural  home,  the  remembrance  of 
which  he  always  held  dear. 

The  beautiful  associations  of  mountain  and  wood- 
land, of  orchard,  meadow  and  river,  of  birds  and 
flowers,  became  a  part  of  his  inner  life,  never  to  be 
outgrown.  Still  more  was  his  character  affected  by 
the  conscientious  training  of  parents  of  intelligence 
and  piety,  and  by  the  profound  metaphysical  preach- 
ing of  a  revered  theologian,  in  the  s()uare-pewed 
meeting-house  on  Thetford  Hill,  in  which  families 
were  seated  according  to  rank  or  seniority,  with  the 
boys  and  girls  occupying  their  respective  galleries, 
guarded  by  a  force  of  tithing  men. 

He  fitted  for  college  at  the  Academy  of  his  native 
town,  showing  from  the  first  the  qualities  which 
marked  him  through  life.  His  school'-mates  bore 
witness  to  his  quickness  of  apprehension,  his  enthu- 
siasm for  study,  his  fine  tastes,  ready  powers  of 
observation  and  quick  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  The 
child  was,  in  almost  every  respect,  the  father  of  the 
man. 

He  entered  Dartmouth  College,  at  Hanover,  N.  H. 
in  1834,  and  directly  after  his  graduation  there,  began 
his  theological  course  at  Andover  Seminary,  which 
covered  the  usual  period  of  three  years,  besides  an 
additional  year  of  post-graduate  study. 

He  was  ordained  oastor  of  the  Center  Church  in 
Haverhill  May  21,  1840,  and  on  .July  28,  184r),  was 
married  to  Mary  Elizabeth  Stone,  of  Saxonville,  ilass. 

Thus  began  his  life-work,  concentrated  in  one 
home  and  one  pariah,  and  carried  on  with  all  the 
force  of  a  nature  which  knew  nothing  of  self-seeking, 
while  through  it,  like  a  beam  of  pure  white  Jlight, 
shone  the  consciousness  of  the  greatness  of  his  high 
office. 

His  congregation  was  made  up  of  varied  elements. 
It  contained  many  families  endowed  with  a  heritage 
of  standing,  wealth  and  culture,  while  there  also 
came  into  church  relations,  more  or  less  intimate, 
representatives  of  a  more  restless  and  less  thoughtful 
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class,  which  the  growth  of  manufacturing  interests 
was  attracting  to  Haverhill.  It  required  no  ordinary 
tact  and  wisdom  so  to  adjust  pulpit  and  social  minis- 
trations that  all  should  be  instructed  and  won. 

It  was  not  so  much  owing  to  any  direct  eflbrt,  as  to 
a  unity  of  feeling  centering  in  affection  for  the  pastor 
and  confidence  in  the  consistency  of  his  life  and 
teaching,  that  the  difficult  task  was  accomplished. 
Social  distinctions  were  little  mentioned  or  thought 
of,  and  a  sympathy  of  interest  existed,  which  has 
been  largely  perpetuated  to  the  present  day. 

Into  all  the  general  interests  of  the  thriving  town 
the  new  minister  entered  enthusiastically.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  school  committee  while  the 
public  school  was  still  in  a  formative  state,  and  took 
a  deep  interest  in  their  success,  as  well  as  in  the 
individual  advance  of  pupils  of  promise.  In  those 
days,  the  "  Lyceum  "  was  at  its  height  of  popularity, 
and  Mr  Hosford's  lectures  on  astronomy,  carefully 
prepared  and  illustrated  by  digrams,  were  a  revelation 
of  wonders  to  many  hearers.  In  other  departments 
of  science  he  was  almost  equally  an  enthusiast;  so 
that  every  ramble  through  field  or  forest  revealed 
something  to  awaken  his  eager  curiosity  and  suggest 
apt  illustrations  of  truth,  for  lecture,  sermon  or  in- 
formal talk.  The  love  of  nature,  in  general,  was 
with  him  a  passion,  and  his  visits  to  the  mountains 
or  sea-shore  were  always  fruitful  in  helpfulness  and 
delight,  both  to  himself  and  his  people. 

He  found  intense  enjoyment,  too,  in  classical  music, 
for  which  he  was  endowed  with  exiiuisitely  delicate 
susceptibilities,  and  it  was  largely  through  his  instru- 
mentality that  Haverhill  was  favored  with  many  fine 
concerts  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence. 

All  that  was  choice  and  noble  in  literature  was 
dear  to  him,  and  both  directly  and  indirectly,  he  led 
others  to  "give  attention  to  reading."  Thus  his  varied 
tastes  and  culture  had  a  large  and  abiding  effect  upon 
the  wliole  community,  while  they  formed  a  store  of 
resources  from  which  he  drew  as  a  preacher.  Yet  all 
wore  brought  into  beautiful  harmony  l)y  the  subordina- 
tion of  all  to  his  sense  of  responsibility  as  a  shepherd 
of  souls  and  a  guide  of  lost  and  sinful  men.  A  theo- 
logy based  upon  the  strong  rock-foundations  of  the 
fathers  had,  as  he  presented  it,  a  grandeur,  solemnity 
and  strength,  which  were  yet  full  of  yearning  tender- 
ness. All  that  vivid  and  poetic  sensibility  of  his 
nature  took  fire  when  touched  with  the  flame  of  the 
altar,  and  in  its  light  and  glow,  the  truths  of  an 
invisible  and  spiritual  world  became  living  realities 
to  bis  hearers.  He  did  not  claim  to  be  a  logician  or 
a  theologian  ;  he  was  not  an  orator  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  and  he  had  an  utter  abhorrence  of  any- 
thing like  clap-trap  or  pretense.  Yet  his  sermons, 
marked  by  patient  ihougbt  and  careful  preparation, 
were  transparent  in  style  and  diction,  full  of  indi- 
viduality, occasionally  flashing  into  that  characteristic 
wit  which  never  lost  dignity,— always  simple,  earnest 
and  magnetic. 


As  he  touched  upon  the  loftier  themes  of  religious 
truth,  his  face  kindled  and  his  voice  thrilled,  till  his 
hearers  were  uplifted  on  the  wings  of  his  faith  and 
spirituality. 

The  same  characteristics  entered  largely  into  the 
less  formal  services  of  social  meetings,  while  his 
prayers  gave  evidence  of  deep  acquaintance  and  sym- 
pathy with  human  needs,  as  well  as  of  personal  near- 
ness to  the  Father  of  spirits.  In  certain  special 
occasions,  to  use  the  words  of  one  who  knew  him 
intimately,  "  his  supplications  reached  a  sphere  that 
was  wholly  unearthly,  becoming  awful  for  spirituality, 
resignation  and  rooted  trust  in  God." 

As  the  years  rolled  on  and  Mr.  Ilosford  grew  in 
intellectual  and  spiritual  strength,  his  church  gained 
in  influence  and  numbers,  sometimes  with  large  addi- 
tions, made  after  periods  of  special  religious  interest, 
but  oftener  through  the  steady  ingathering  of  those 
who  felt  the  attractive  power  of  Christianity  as  shown 
forth  in  their  pastor's  words  and  life. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Hosford's  settlement  in  1845,  the 
church  embraced  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  mem- 
bers. During  the  fifteen  years  following,  one  hundred 
and  seventy  were  added.  In  18.59,  ninety-eight 
members  wore  dismissed  to  form  the  North  Church. 
There  were  constant  accessions  after  that  date,  and  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Hosford's  dismission  in  18G3,  the 
membership  numbered  two  hundred  and  fifty-two. 
Such  a  record  of  numbers,  however,  is  only  a  slight 
indication  of  the  power  for  good  exerted  by  a  faithful 
minister  of  Christ,  and  in  the  city  where  he  so  long 
labored,  Mr.  Hosford's  influence  still  lives  as  an  in- 
spiring and  elevating  force. 

His  work  as  a  writer  was  by  no  means  limited  to 
the  production  of  sermons.  He  was  the  author  of 
two  interesting  volumes,  entitled  "The  Catacombs  of 
Home  "  and  "  The  Footsteps  of  .St.  Paul."  Through 
the  entire  period  of  his  ministry  he  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  press.  His  published  articles  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  covered  a  wide  range  of 
topics, — science,  music,  theology  and  criticism, — in 
all  which  he  showed  himself  almost  equally  a  master. 
These  pajiers  were  marked  by  grace  aiid  versatility  of 
style,  and  especially  by  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
ludicrous,  which  appeared,  now  in  the  most  playful 
of  fun,  and  again  in  some  thrust  of  satire,  too  good- 
natured  to  wound. 

In  Mr.  Hoslbrd,  as  in  other  sympathetic  natures, 
this  sense  of  humor  lay  side  by  side  with  a  fine  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  pathos  of  life.  Hoth  found  utterance, 
not  only  through  his  pen,  but  still  more  in  the  daily 
intercourse  of  life,  rendering  him  a  most  delightful 
companion,  full  of  surprises,  ready  in  repartee,  un- 
failing in  responsiveness  to  both  the  brighter  and  the 
sadder  moods  of  his  fellow-men. 

What  he  was  in  social  life  it  would  be  hard  fittingly 
to  express.  His  tall,  erect  figure,  his  black  eyes,  with 
the  keen  glance  that  seemed  to  look  one  through  and 
through,  his  scholarly  ciust  of  features  and   his  tliu- 
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rough  manliness  of  bearine,  made  him,  even  exter- 
nally, a  marked  man  among  a  thousand.  While 
dignified  and  somewliHt  reserved  in  manner,  and  im- 
patient of  anything  that  savored  of  display  or  con- 
ceit, his  kindness  and  atfection  went  out  without 
reserve  to  all  who  had  any  claim  upon  them,  and 
especially  to  the  afflicted,  the  weak  and  the  children 
and  youth  of  his  congregation. 

The  beautil'ul  home,  overlooking  the  windings  of 
the  Merrimack,  was  the  centre  of  his  earthly  happi- 
ness. Here  were  born  to  him  four  children,  of  whom 
three — two  sons  and  a  daughter — are  still  living. 
When  a  precious  child  was  taken  away  by  death, 
at  the  age  of  seven,  the  father's  grief  for  her  was  of 
an  intensity  that  could  never  quite  be  comforted. 

In  striking  outward  events,  the  most  complete  and 
rounded  lives  are  often  almost  wanting.  The  twenty 
years  of  Mr.  Hosford's  pastorate  were  marked  by  few 
startling  incidents.  The  tide  of  human  life  in  Haver- 
hill ebbed  and  flowed,  and  the  devoted  pastor  was  a 
large  part  in  it  all,  ministering  at  wedding  and  funeral 
ceremonies,  standing  by  the  sick  and  d>ing,  taking 
the  little  child  in  his  arms  for  baptism,  welcoming 
into  church-fellowship  the  young  believer,  who  saw  in 
the  minister  himself  a  type  and  likeness  of  that 
Master  in  whose  footsteps  he  yearned  to  walk. 

In  IStJl,  as  Mr.  Hosford's  health  was  beginning  to 
wane,  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  causing 
an  antagonism  of  feeling  and  interest  that  divided 
the  North  almost  equally  with  the  country  as  a  whole, 
Haverhill  proving  no  exception.  Conservative  though 
Mr.  Hosford  was  by  nature  and  principle,  hi<  sym- 
pathies were  ardently  on  the  side  of  the  Union. 
During  the  declining  years  of  his  lite  his  prayers 
followed  those  whom  Haverhill  sent  forth  to  the 
strife,  the  triumphant  end  of  which  so  many  of  them 
were,  like  himself,  never  to  witness. 

He  spent  two  or  three  years  in  the  pursuit  of 
health,  with  varying  hopes  and  fears,  deepening  at 
length  into  certainty  that  the  end  was  near.  In  Oc- 
tober, 18G3,  he  was,  at  his  own  request,  dismissed 
from  the  pastoral  office  which  he  had  so  long  hon- 
ored. Ten  months  later,  August  10,  1804,  his  earthly 
course  ended,  after  an  illness  which,  in  spite  of  long 
pain  and  languor,  was  radiant  with  a  beauty  and 
peace  that  mide  it  the  fitting  culmination  of  a  noble 
and  holy  life. 

It  is  well  that  such  a  career  should  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance.  Ending  at  the  age  of  forty- 
seven  years,  it  might  seem  to  have  been  mysteriously 
cut  »hort  in  its  mid-day  of  usefulness.  Yet  Christian 
faith  looks  forward  to  the  glorious  possibilities  of  the 
life  beyond  death,  while  unbelief  itself  recognizes 
that  such  souls  "join  the  choir  invisible"  of  those 
who  are  immortal  on  earth  through  the  ever-per- 
petuating influence  of  pure  and  lofty  character  and 
unselfish  devotion  to  mankind. 


EDWIN  BOW  LEY.' 
Edwin  Bowley  was  the  son  of  Eben  and  JIary 
Nichols  Rowley.  He  was  born  on  the  River  road,  in 
the  Ea-st  Parish  of  Haverhill,  November  17,  1822. 
He  died  at  his  house  on  Emerson  Street,  in  the  city 
proper,  June  11,  1884,  wanting  some  months  of  com- 
pleting his  sixty-second  year.  His  parents  were 
poor,  and  his  opportunities  of  education  were  ex- 
ceedingly limited.  He  went  when  very  young  to 
live  with  Varnum  Ayer,  a  farmer  on  Washington 
Street.  The  farm  he  thus  worked  upon  as  a  boy,  he 
bought  years  after,  and  made  a  very  profitable  in- 
vestment of  it.  He  afterwards  went  to  work  for  one 
Buswell,  who  kept  a  grocery  store  on  Water  Street. 
He  was  later  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Bartlett  in 
the  same  business,  to  whom  he  and  Mr.  Eben  Web- 
ster were  successors  in  1847.  After  several  years  of 
successful  business  Mr.  Webster  retired,  and  Martin 
V.  B.  Hoyt  became  a  partner,  the  style  of  the  firm 
being  E.  Bowley  &  Co.  Later,  Mr.  Hoyt  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Carlos  P.  Messer,  who  continued  with  Mr. 
Bowley  until  the  latter's  death,  but  the  firm-name 
never  changed,  and  the  familiar  sign  of  "  E.  Bowley 
&  Co."  was  not  removed  from  Merrimac  Street  until 
August  22,  1884.  During  the  many  years  of  its  dis- 
play, there  was  never  any  time  when  the  credit  of  the 
firm  doing  business  under  it  was  not  undoubted,  or 
when  it  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  its  numerous 
customers. 

:Mr.  Bowley  had  the  sagacity  to  see  the  probable 
increase  and  prosperity  of  Haverhill  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  business  career,  and  the  courage  to  act 
upon  his  convictions.  The  large  fortune  he  left  at 
his  decease  was  due  to  his  real  estate  operations.  He 
began  to  invest  in  real  estate  as  early  as  1846.  And 
the  first  piece  of  land  he  bought  is  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  family.  He  sold  land  in  Haverhill  the 
day  but  one  before  his  death.  On  the  same  day  he 
went  to  Newton  and  bought  the  well-known  estate, 
called  "  The  Travellers'  Home."  The  whole  number 
of  parties  to  conveyances  in  which  he  was  interested 
was  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-five. 
He  made  between  six  and  seven  hundred  transfers  of 
real  estate.  At  his  death,  he  owned  seventy-eight 
parcels  of  land.  The  Grammar  School  on  Mount 
Washington,  where  he  toiled  as  a  little  lad,  no  one 
caring  much  whether  he  went  to  school  or  not,  bears 
his  name. 

October  4,  1848,  Rev.  Arthur  S.  Train,  then  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Haverhill,  married 
Edwin  Bowley,  "  a  trader  by  occupation,  aged  20 
years,"  to  Miss  Dolly  C.  Messer,  of  Haverhill.  Mrs. 
Bowley  w:is  an  invalid  for  years  before  her  husband's 
death;  but  has  always  been  respected  as  a  very 
benevolent  woman.  They  had  three  children, — Mary 
G.,  who  married  George  A.  Hall,  of  Haverhill ;  Sarah 
T.,  and  William  M.,  a  grocer  in  Haverhill  after  his 
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father's  death,  and  city  alderman  in  1886.  Mrs.  Hall 
died  suddenly  in  Boston,  January  22,  1888,  leaving 
one  son. 

Mr.  Bowley  was  never  actively  engaged  in  politics 
until  the  autumn  of  1882,  when  he  was  unexpectedly 
nominated  for  the  State  Senate  by  the  Democratic 
party,  the  district  being  regarded  as  strongly  Repub- 
lican. There  was  unquestionably  some  sneering  at 
the  nomination,  on  the  ground  of  Mr.  Bowley's  .sup- 
posed illiteracy  and  want  of  familiarity  with  public 
affairs.  But  he  certainly  had  not  sought  the  office, 
and  some  who  knew  him  well,  and  who  were  familiar 
with  his  native  good  sense  and  good  judgment,  as 
well  as  with  his  intrinsic  integrity,  kindliness,  pru- 
dence and  modesty,  had  no  fear  but  he  could  bear 
the  test.  And  the  result  more  than  realized  their 
most  sanguine  expectations.  He  was  triumphantly 
chosen,  and,  although  it  might  have  been  claimed 
that  the  first  election  was  the  result  of  accident  or 
surprise,  arising  from  an  unexpected  condition  of 
politics,  he  was  re-elected  in  1883,  and  was  therefore 
a  member  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  the  first  place,  the  unlooked  for  honor,  worked 
no  change  in  the  man.  He  was  the  same  simple, 
unobtrusive  person  as  before.  Secondly,  his  as- 
sociates in  the  legislature,  who  had  doubtless  all 
heard  something  of  his  remarkable  rise  in  condition 
from  very  humble  circumstances,  perhaps  expected 
to  meet  an  obtrusive  and  ignorant  man.  They  found 
a  quiet,  simple  gentleman,  who  sought  nothing  for 
himself,  and  only  desired  to  learn  how  best  to  do  his 
duty.  The  result  was  that  in  the  Senates  of  1883  and 
1884,  no  one  was  more  considered,  none  more  esteem- 
ed and  beloved,  than  Edwin  Bowley.  And  of  this, 
ample  evidence  will  be  given. 

Soon  after  his  first  election,  upon  his  sixtieth  birth- 
day, a  considerable  number  of  his  friends  without 
distinction  of  party,  tendered  Mr.  Bowley  a  reception 
and  dinner  at  tiie  Eagle  House.  In  the  course  of 
the  proceedings,  B.  F.  Brickett,  Esq.,  who  presided, 
presented  Mr.  Bowley,  in  the  name  of  the  company, 
with  an  elegant  gold  watch  and  chain.  Speeches, 
expressing  their  high  regard  for  the  guest  of  the 
evening,  were  made  by  Mayor  Moses  How,  W.  E. 
Blunt,  F.  O.  Raymond,  Warren  Ordway,  (of  Brad- 
ford), David  B.  Tenny  (city  clerk),  E.  B.  Bishop, 
Raymond  Noyes  (who  read  a  poem  written  by  Mrs. 
John  E.  Brown),  W.  H.  Moody,  C.  W.  Morse,  T.  J. 
Taylor,  D.  C.  Bartlett  and  others. 

Shortly  before  taking  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Bowley  received  from  the  late  Hon.  N.  S.  Howe, 
then  at  Washington,  a  letter  with  which  he  was  nat- 
urally gratified,  and  from  which  we  make  an  extract. 
"  l>uriiig  the  forty  years  of  our  ac(]uaintance  not 
for  one  moment  that  I  am  aware  of,  intcrupled  by 
an  inharmonious  word  or  act  on  the  part  of  either — I 
have  never  known  or  heard  of  anything  on  your 
part,  inconsistent  with  the  highest  honor  and  in- 
tegrity.     To  such  men,  the  interests  of  the  old  Com- 


monwealth may  be  safely  intriisted,  because  they  will 
endeavor  to  impress  upon  the  public  legislation  the 
principles  which  have  controlled  their  private  life, 
and  act  from  considerations  of  duty,  without  yield- 
ing to  the  weakness  or  wickedness  of  party  demands 
and  contaminations." 

In  the  Senate  of  1883,  Jlr.  Bowley  served  upon  the 
Committee  on  the  Fisheries,  and  the  Committee  on 
Roads  and  Bridges.  In  1884,  he  served  on  the  same 
Committees,  with  the  addition  of  that  upon  Woman 
Sufl'rage. 

During  the  session  of  1884,  Senator  Bowley  was 
seized  with  severe  illness  which  detained  him  at  home, 
preventing  his  resuming  his  seat;  but  he  apparently 
recovered  from  this  attack,  and  seemed  strong  and 
active  again.  But  he  was  fatally  stricken  on  the 
morning  of  Tuesday,  June  10th;  and,  although  he 
lived  till  the  next  day,  he  gradually  passed  into  a 
state  of  unconsciousness,  from  which  he  never  rallied. 
His  funeral  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  June  14th, 
was  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  people,  includ- 
ing many  from  abroad,  among  whom  were  several  of 
his  Legislative  associates. 

The  grocers  of  Haverhill  and  Bradford  closed  their 
stores  as  a  mark  of  respect.  The  flag  at  City  of  Hav- 
erhill Engine  House  hung  at  half-mast. 

Mr.  Bowley  wasoneof  the  originators  of  the  Haver- 
hill Irou  Works,  and  served  till  his  death  as  a  director 
and  its  treasurer  ;  t^epteniber  15,  1884,  the  directors 
adopted  resolutions  reported  by  Messrs.  Little  and 
Thomas  Sanders,  expressing  their  "  re-spect  and 
esteem  for  him  in  every  relation  of  life,"  in  which 
they  had  been  brought  in  contact  with  him. 

Mr.  Bowley  was  a  member  of  the  Bradford  Farmers' 
Institute,  which  also  adopted  appropriate  resolutions. 

He  was  treasurer  and  a  director  of  the  Brown  Hotel 
Company,  and  president  of  the  Haverhill  Steamboat 
Express  Company. 

In  his  domestic  and  social  relations,  Mr.  Bowley 
was  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  thoughtlul  of  men. 

During  the  hurry  of  breaking  up  at  the  close  of  the 
session  of  1884  ^June  4lh),  at  haU-past  twelve  p.m., 
twenty-one  of  the  senators  found  lime  to  write  Mr. 
BoAvley  a  joint  letter,  expressing  their  regret  at  his 
compulsory  absence. 

Hon.  John  D.  Washburn,  of  Worcester,  wrote  of  Mr. 
Bowley  :  "  He  was  a  straightforward  and  honorable  as- 
sociate." Senator  Burt :  "  I  had  learned  to  love  him  for 
the  true  man  that  was  in  him."  Senator  Morrison,  of 
Lowell,  wrote:  "I  certainly  most  sincerely  admired 
the  man  himself. 

President  Bruce  of  the  Senate  of  1884  wrote  of  him  : 
"  Whom  I  had  learned  to  respect  and  esteem  for  the 
simi>licity  and  |)urity  of  his  character,  and  his  con- 
scientious discharge  of  every  duty  assigned  him  :" 
SenatorGilmore,  of  Cambridge,  says:  '"  His  genial  and 
unscltish  intercourse  with  his  associates  will  always 
be  remembered  with  unfeigned  pleasure."  Senator 
Sessions,  of  Hampden,  says  :   "  I  found  him  always 
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affable,  frank  and  companionable.  His  large  experi- 
ence and  sound  common  sense  made  his  opinion 
valuable  to  us  all.  We  all  loved  and  respected  him, 
and  every  Senator  felt  his  loss  as  a  personal  afflic- 
tion." 

Hon.  George  G.  Crocker,  president  of  the  Senate  of 
1883,  and  Hon.  A.  E.  Pillsbur.v,of  the  Senate  of  1884, 
and  president  in  188(5,  also  wrote  expressing  condo- 
lence and  sympathy. 

At  the  first  reunion  of  the  Senate  of  1S83,  held 
April  1,  1885,  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted, 
expressing  their  appreciation  of  Mr.  Bowley's  "ser- 
vices and  character." 

'*  Rtsotced,  TUat  id  our  intercourse  with  the  deceased,  we  were  always 
Impressed  with  his  sterliug  integrity,  modesty,  industry,  sound  judg- 
ment and  int'^r»>st  in  tlic  welfare  of  the  Coniniouwealth. 

"  Kiiokfd^  That  we  always  found  in  him  a  kind  friend,  a  genial  com- 
panion, a  safe  and  prudent  legislator,  and  we  sadly  miss  his  presence  on 
this  occasion. 

"  fioo/red.  That  to  the  family  of  our  late  associate,  we  offer  our  most 
tender  sympatliies,  we  join  with  them  in  mourning  his  loss  and  will  ever 
cherish  his  memory." 

These  are  tributes  of  which  any  man  might  be 
proud  ;  but  even  better  than  these  the  thanks  and 
tears  of  the  poor,  who  always  found  in  Edwin  Bowley 
a  kind  employer  and  faithful  friend. 

This  sketch  was  read  to  an  active  and  leading  citi- 
zen of  Haverhill,  who  said  :  "  That  is  all  right,  and  I 
agree  with  the  whole  of  it,  but  you  might  have  made 
it  a  little  stronger  as  to  what  Mr.  Bowley  did  for 
Haverhill."  "In  what  respect  do  you  mean  ?"  "I 
mean  in  the  aid  he  rendered  to  poor  aud  struggling 
men.  I  had  particularly  in  mind  the  encouragement 
he  gave  young  men  about  acquiring  homesteads.  He 
would  sell  a  young  man  a  lot  on  such  easy  terms  that 
he  was  as  good  as  a  co-operative  bank."  "  Do  you 
not  think  that  Mr.  Bowley  was  a  very  good  judge  of 
human  nature?"  "Excellent;  it  amounted  almost 
to  an  instinct ;"  and  then  he  related  an  incident  or 
two,  illustrative  of  Mr.  Bowley's  shrewdness  and 
tact. 


E.   J.   M.   HALE.' 

Ezekiel  James  Madison  Hale  was  born  at  Haver- 
hill, March  30,  1813.  Ezekiel  Hale,  his  grandfather, 
born  at  Xewbury,  1762,  married  in  1785,  Phoebe  Co- 
burn,  of  Dracut.  From  Oracut,  he  removed  to 
Derry,  N.  H.,  and  thence  to  Haverhill.  He  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles.  He  made 
cotton  goods  very  early.  In  1804,  he  established  a 
Woolen  factory  at  Little  River.  His  son,  Ezekiel, 
born  at  Dracut  in  1788,  succeeded  his  father  as  a 
manufacturer.  He  married  Hannah  Church,  daugh- 
ter of  Samuel  Crookson,  a  retired  merchant  of  Bos- 
ton. 

E.  J.  M.  Hale  fitted  for  college  at  Bradford  Acad- 
emy, under  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  entered  Dartmouth 
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College  in  1831,  and  graduated  in  due  course  in  1835. 
.John  Plummer  llealey,  the  well  known  lawyer  of  Bos- 
ton, Harry  Hibbard  and  Amos  Tuck  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, were  among  his  classmates.  He  began  to  read 
law  with  Oilman  Parker  of  Haverhill,  but  liking 
business  better,  he  connected  himself  with  his  father's 
mills.  As  a  boy  and  young  man,  he  was  quiet  and 
studious.  Being  succesful  as  a  manufacturer,  he 
purchased  extensive  woolen  mills  at  Littleton,  N.  H., 
where  he  made  flannels.  Purchasing  the  mill  pri- 
vileges and  factory  at  South  Groveland,  in  1859,  he 
built  two  additional  establishments,  and  eoucentra- 
ted  his  manufacturing  at  this  point.  The  water  power 
was  improved  and  supplemented  by  steam-power. 
Continually  extending  his  business,  Mr.  Hale  pur- 
chased the  remaining  mill  sites  on  the  stream.  Up 
to  1875,  he  constantly  increased  his  buildings  and  en- 
larged his  operations  till  the  mills  gave  employment 
to  four  or  five  hundred  operatives,  and  a  village  of 
about  one  thousand  inhabitants  grew  up.  Mr.  Hale 
ei-ected  many  blocks  and  single  dwellings,  occupied 
by  the  operatives.  He  did  much  to  foster  the  growth 
of  the  village.  He  gave  a  lot  for  a  Catholic  church 
and  helped  to  build  it.  The  site  and  structure  with 
the  furnishing  of  the  St.  James  Episcopal  Church, 
were  entirely  provided  by  him. 

Mr.  Hale  was  the  largest  private  manufacturer  in 
the  United  States.  He  was  a  strong  and  able  busi- 
ness man.  He  naturally  was  called  to  give  his  aid 
to  many  enterprises.  He  was  many  years  a  director 
of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  Company,  and  for 
some  years  of  the  Manchester  and  Lawrence.  For 
twenty-three  years  he  was  president  of  the  Merrimac 
Bank  of  Haverhill,  giving  it  up  shortly  before  his 
death.  In  1848,  he  represented  the  district  in  the 
State  Senate.  February  3,  1837,  Mr.  Hale  married 
Lucy  Lapham,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Parker,  a  mer- 
chant of  East  Bradford,  now  Groveland.  They  had 
seven  children — six  sons  and  one  daughter.  Harry 
H.  Hale  of  Bradford,  born  July  7,  1847,  who  is  one 
of  the  trustees  under  his  father's  will,  survives 
him.  Mrs  Hale  died  in  March,  18.56,  and  Mr.  Hale, 
February  5,  1862,  married  her  sister,  Ruth  C.  Parker. 
Their  only  issue  was,  Edward,  born  May  29,  1863. 

Mr.  Hale's  business  success  was  proportioned  to 
his  abilities.  He  left  a  very  large  property,  including 
valuable  real  estate  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  His 
mills  are  still  carried  on  by  the  trustees  of  his  estate. 

His  death  occurred  June  4,  1881.  In  charities,  as 
in  business,  he  was  apt  to  be  decided  and  even  curt 
in  his  response  to  the  numerous  applications  made  to 
him  for  assistance ;  but  some  of  those  nearest  to  him 
say  that  his  private  benevolence  was  much  more 
extended  than  the  world  knew.  In  his  public  bene- 
factions, he  was  thoughtful  and  considerate,  and 
took  great  care  in  studying  details,  that  his  gifts 
should  work  to  the  best  advantage. 

He  took  care  to  provide  for  the  permanent  support 
of  a  resident  clergyman  for  the  church  he  had  built 
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at  South  Groveland,  and  a  sermon  was  preached 
there  on  Ihe  first  Sunday  after  his  burial  by  his 
friend,  the  Rev.  Charles  Wingate,  of  St.'  John  the 
Evangelist,  Haverhill.  Of  his  religious  faith,  Mr. 
Wingate  could  say:  "Precious  to  him  was  the  church, 
with  her  sweet  communions,  her  solemn  vows,  her 
hymns  of  love  and  praise.  Their  serene  and  sober 
light  ciist  its  brif,'htne<s  over  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
many  years,  and  cheered  him  when  the  shadows 
were  gathering  round  his  mortal  path." 

Some  brief  account  has  been  heretofore  given  in 
these  pages  of  the  proposition  made  by  Mr.  Hale  to 
the  city  of  Haverhill  January  29,  1873,  in  reference 
to  the  establishment  of  a  public  library,  and  of  its 
acceptance  by  the  city.  August  1,  IST.*?,  the  City 
Council  elected  six  trustees  of  the  library,  who  were 
E.  J.  M.  Hale,  James  H.  Carleton,  James  E.  Gale, 
James  R.  Nichols,  R.  S.  Chase  and  John  L.  Hobson. 
To  these  the  mayor  was  joined,  ex-o(ficio.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  gift  having  been  complied  with,  in 
November,  1873,  plans  for  building  were  invited 
from  architects,  and  the  building  was  erected  in 
1874-75,  accepted  and  occupied  May,  1875.  Mr. 
Hale  himself  was  chairman  of  the  building  commit- 
tee, and  gave  the  matter  much  of  his  time  and  atten- 
tion. 

November  11,  1875,  the  building  was  dedicated. 
The  mayor,  Alpheus  Currier,  delivered  the  introduc- 
tory address;  prayer  was  ollered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Seeley ; 
a  poem  written  by  John  G.  Whittier,  was  sung;  Mr. 
Hale  himself  gave  an  historical  sketch  of  the  library, 
showing  that  it  had  been  built  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  books  purchased  at  a  cost 
of  about  twenty  thousand  dollars,  mainly  under  the 
care  of  James  E.  Gale,  one  of  the  trustees.  Interest- 
ing addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  Leverett  Salton- 
stall,  of  Boston,  General  William  F.  Bartlett,  of 
Pittsfield,  Judge  Charles  S.  Bradley,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  Professor  James  B.  Thayer,  of  the  Dane  Law 
School,  Cambridge,  all  of  whom  were  connected  with 
Haverhill  by  birth  or  descent.  A  letter  was  read 
from  John  G.  Whittier,  who  wrote:  "  Half  a  century 
ago,  as  I  have  good  reason  for  knowing,  there  were 
lew  books  to  be  had  in  Haverhill  and  vicinity.  There 
were  some  not  very  readable  volumes  in  the  old  So- 
cial Library.  ...  I  have  travelled  miles  of  a  winter 
evening  in  search  of  a  book."  Governor  Gaston  was 
present  on  this  occasion. 

Edward  Capon,  who  had  been  already  for  more 
than  twenty  years  connected  with  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  was  appointed  librarian  by  the  trustees, 
November  23,  1874,  and  has  ever  since  been  in  that 
honorable  service.  Under  their  joint  care,  the  library 
has  much  increased  and  flourished.  The  good  done 
by  the  Haverhill  Public  Library  is  inestimable. 
Tliousands  upon  thousands  will  have  reason  to  thank 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Hale  for  his^  thoughtful  and 
judicious  liberality.  After  much  consideration,  Mr. 
Hale  also  determined  to  found  a  hospital  in  his  native 


city.  To  this  end  he  himself  purchased  a  site  and 
procured  needful  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  city  govern- 
ment. The  Legislature  passed  an  act  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  City  Council  February  13,  1882,  au- 
thorizing the  city  to  erect  and  maintain  the  Haver- 
hill City  Hospital.  Mr.  Hale  left  by  will  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  a  hospital  fund.  The  site  being 
considered  unsuitable  was  sold  under  authority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  by  the  trustee'',  and  an  estate  pre- 
sented to  them  by  James  H.  Carleton,  in  188C  was 
adopted  for  hospital  purposes  and  formally  dedicated 
December  29,  1887,  when  suitable  addresses  were 
made  by  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Sheldon,  the  mayor.  Dr. 
John  Crowell,  who  gave  an  interesting  historical  ad- 
dress, and  others.  Within  a  few  days,  a  frightful 
railroad  accident  iu  the  vicinity,  caused  the  resources 
of  the  establishment  to  be  taxed  to  the  utmost. 

Mr.  Hale  by  will  left  a  fund  of  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  maintenance  of  the  library,  and  a  fund  of 
equal  amount,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  annual  purchase  of  books. 

These  thoughtful  donations,  made  with  equal  liber- 
ality and  discretion,  will  cause  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Hale  to  be  ever  held  in  respect  in  the  place  where  he 
was  born  and  lived  by  all  right-thinking  people. 


HOX.    STEPHEN    MIXOT.' 

The  ancestor  of  the  American  Minots  was  Elder 
George  Minot,  son  of  Thomas  Minot,  Esq.,  of  SafTron 
Waldeii,  Essex,  England,  who  came  to  this  country 
about  IG30,  and  settled  at  Dorchester,  Mass. 

His  grandson,  James  Jlinot,  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  studied  divinity  and  physic,  and  settled  in 
Concord,  Mass.,  where  his  grandson,  Jonas  Minot, 
was  born  in  1735,  and  where  he  lived.  A  great  part 
of  the  territory  of  Wilraot,  N.  H.,  was  granted  to 
him  ;  he  also  owned  other  large  tracts  of  land  in 
New  Hampshire,  as  well  as  in  Vermont  ami  Maine, — 
in  all,  some  two  hundred  thousand  acres.  He  had 
nine  children.  The  eighth,  Stephen,  born  September 
28,  1776,  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  His  mother 
was  Mary  Hall,  daughter  of  Rev.  Willard  and  Abi- 
gail Hall,  of  Westford,  Miiss.  He  was  prepared  for 
college  at  Westford  .\cadeniy,  ami  gr;i<luated  at  Har- 
vard in  1801.  He  studied  law  with  Hon.  Samuel  Dana, 
of  Groton,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Middlesex  bar  in 
1804.  He  practiced  his  profession  eleven  months  iu 
(iloucester  and  Minot  (now  Auburn),  Maine,  and  then 
removed  to  Haverhill,  engaging  in  practice  there. 
He  WiL<  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
for  Essex  County  from  1811  to  the  repeal  of  the  law 
creating  it  in  1820.  During  the  years  1814  to  1816, 
inclusive,  he  lived  in  Methuen,  where  he  owned  and 
managed  a  manufactory.  He  was  district  attorney 
from  1824  lo  1830.  In  1825  he  represented  Haver- 
hill in  the  Legislature.     He  retired  from  the  practice 

1  By  .lohn  B.  P.  Cognwoll. 
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of  the  law  in  1832,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  From  1818 
to  1822,  inclusive,  he  was  a  member  of  the  school 
committee  of  the  First  District  in  Haverhill, — the 
centre  village,  where  he  resided.  During  the  larger 
part  of  the  time  his  associates  were  John  Varuuni 
and  James  H.  Duncan,  both  afterward  Represent- 
atives in  Congress.  The  following  extract  from  the 
records  shows  that  at  this  period  what  was  regarded 
as  an  important  step  in  female  education  was  taken  : 
"  1819,  Apl.  17th.— The  Committee  met  at  the  office 
of  John  Varnum,  Esq.  Voted  that  in  order  to  afford 
the  females  who  attend  the  Grammar  School  a  better 
opportunity  of  instruction  than  they  have  hitherto 
had,  said  school  should,  from  the  first  day  of  May  to 
the  first  day  of  September,  be  kept  at  the  following 
hours,  viz.:  The  Boys  shall  attend  from  eight  o'clock, 
A.M.  to  twelve  o'clock  a.m.,  and  from  two  to  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  females  shall  attend 
from  four  to  si.\  o'clock  p.m." 

Mr.  Minot  married  Rebecca  Trask,  of  Bradford,  in 
1809.  She  was  the  mother  of  his  three  cliildren, — 
Charles,  George  and  Harriet.  She  died  in  1832.  In 
1841  he  married  Ellen  P.  Gardner,  who  outlived 
him.     He  died  April  15,  1861. 

In  early  life  Stephen  Minot  was  a  Federalist  and 
a  Whig;  later,  he  was  a  Free-Soiler  and  Republi- 
can. 

He  was  prominent  in  the  Unitarian  Society  at 
Haverhill.  During  the  period  of  anti-slavery  ex- 
citement in  that  town,  when  the  meeting-houses  and 
public  buildings  were  closed  against  abolitionists 
through  fear  of  violence.  Judge  Minot  tendered  the 
use  of  the  basement  of  the  First  Parish  (Unitarian) 
meeting-house  for  discussion  upon  slavery. 

Charles  Minot,  Judge  Minot's  oldest  son,  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1828.  In  1829  he  was  organist  of  the 
instrument  then  set  up  in  the  First  Parish  meeting- 
house, the  earliest  in  the  town.  In  18.32  he  was  a 
lawyer  in  Haverhill,  and  was  afterwards  superintend- 
ent of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.  He  was  al- 
ways recognized  as  an  able  man. 

George  Minot,  born  at  Haverhill,  Jan.  5,  1817,  was 
prepared  at  Haverhill  and  Exeter  Academies,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1836.  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  LL.B.  at  the  Dane  Law  School  at  Cambridge, 
spent  one  year  in  the  office  of  Rufus  Choate,  in  Bos- 
ton, and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  that  city,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death.  He  was  an  industrious 
and  learned  lawyer,  especially  known  by  his  editorial 
labors.  He  reported  Judge  Woodbury's  United  States 
Circuit  Court  decisions,  edited  the  United  States 
Statutes  at  large,  and  nine  volumes  of  English  Ad- 
miralty Reports,  and  was  the  author  of  Minot's  Di- 
gest, and  the  supplement  thereto  of  the  decisions  of 
the  State  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

Harriet  Minot  (now  Mrs.  Pitman)  of  Cambridge,  is 
well  remembered  in  Haverhill  as  a  leader  of  society 
there,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  anti-alavery  cause, 
benevolent   enterprises    and     the    advancement     of 


women.  Her  husband  is  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  formerly 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Soon  after  his  death,  Mr.  Chase,  the  historian  of 
Haverhill,  thus  wrote  of  Judge  Minot:  "His  mind 
was  clear  in  its  perception  and  logical  in  its  conclu- 
sions. Firm  in  purpose,  exact  and  punctual  in  meth- 
od and  habits,  of  strict  integrity,  fearless  in  spirit,  he 
was  ever  prompt  to  say  or  do  wliatcver  his  judgment 
approved.  He  was  a  liberal  supporter  of  the  institu- 
tions of  religion,  whose  ministrations  he  attended 
with  great  regularity,  as  long  as  his  infirmities  would 
admit.  Of  great  regularity  and  temperance  in  his 
manner  of  life,  in  his  private  relations  a  true,  affec- 
tionate, generous  friend.  In  conversation,  he  was 
genial  and  rich  in  anecdote.  During  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  having  withdrawn  from  professional  labors, 
he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  mathematical  studies,  in 
which  he  took  great  delight,  and  in  reading  the  Latin 
classics." 

He  was  not  only  an  excellent  mathematician,  but 
a  very  respectable  mechanic,  was  fond  of  music  and 
familiar  with  early  English  literature.  He  was  an 
excellent  lawyer,  and  a  shrewd,  keen,  clear-headed 
business  man.  His  general  capacity  for  affairs  was 
always  admitted.  He  was  industrious,  reliable  and 
strictly  truthful. 

Perhaps  the  popular  feeling  in  regard  to  him  was, 
that  he  was  a  just,  rather  than  a  generous  or  a  sym- 
pathetic man  ;  but  one  who  knew  him  intimately 
writes :  "  He  was  very  generous  to  objects  of  charity 
which  commended  themselves  to  his  sympathy.  His 
gifts  were  bestowed  so  unostentatiously  that  few  ex- 
cept the  recipients  were  aware  of  them.  Many  poor 
spinsters  and  widows  were  his  periodical  beneficiaries 
for  many  years. 

"  He  was  undemonstrative,  but  he  was  an  affection- 
ate husband  and  a  tender  and  devoted  father  and 
grandfather.     He  was  a  genuine  lover  of  children." 

Rev.  Charles  Wingate  writes  of  Judge  Minot :  "  I 
remember  his  personal  appearance  and  that  every 
one  regarded  him  as  a  man  of  very  sound  judgment. 
He  was  always  very  calm  and  deliberate  when  giving 
his  opinions." 

The  writer  ventures  upon  the  liberty  of  appending 
the  following  extract  from  a  note  written  by  John  G. 
Whitlier,  dated  Danvers,  November  2,  1887  : 

"  Dear  Friend :  In  answer  to  thy  note,  I  would  say  that  I  knew  Judge 
Minot  very  well,  iu  my  younger  days,  as  one  of  the  leading  men  in  my 
native  town.  He  was  au  able  lawyer,  a  digniflmi  and  cultivated  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school,  ile  wiLs  a  man  of  reinarl^ably  sound  judgment 
and  strict  integrity.  I  remember  his  large  acquaintance  with  the  old 
English  classics  and  his  ready  citation  of  them  in  conversation." 


JAMES   VAENUM   SMILEY. 

The  record  of  a  good  man's  life,  while  it  soothes  the 
affections  of  all  who  loved  and  survived  him,  has  the 
higher  merit  of  encouraging  the  struggles  and  sus- 
taining the  virtues  of  those  who,  entering  upon 
life  with  no  other  reliance  than  their  own  strong  arms 
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and  resolute  hearts  and  honest  principles,  are  cheered 
on  their  way  by  the  example  of  success  achieved  and 
high  character  established  under  like  circumstances 
by  others. 

Such  a  record  properly  may  be  made  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  whose  ancestors,  five  in  number,  came 
to  America  from  Scotland  in  1747,  and  settled  in 
various  towns  of  New  England.  These  men  were  for 
the  most  part  farmers,  honest  and  industrious,  making 
good  citizens. 

John,  the  direct  ancestor  of  this  branch,  settled  in 
Haverhill,  JIassachusetts.  But  litile  is  recorded  of 
him  beyond  the  fact  that  he  married  and  reared  a 
large  family  of  children,  one  of  whom,  James,  was 
born  in  1758.  He  grew  to  manhood,  and  married 
Sarah  McFarland,  April  29,  1781,  and  they  had  six 
children — three  boysand  threegirls.  Atthe  breaking 
out  of  the  Revolutionary  War  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier 
and  was  in  many  engagements.  He  was  taken  a 
prisoner,  and,  with  a  neighbor,  William  Sawyer,  was 
carried  to  England  and  confined  in  a  military  prison 
for  a  long  time.  While  here  he  opened  a  little  store 
or  shop,  where  he  was  allowed  to  supply  his  fellow- 
prisoners  with  such  articles  as  necessity  or  fancy 
prompted  them  to  buy.  After  long  waiting,  an  ar- 
rangement was  made  for  an  exchange  of  one  hundred 
of  these  prisoners,  the  choice  to  be  made  by  lot.  Smi- 
ley and  Sawyer,  who,  during  long  confinement,  had 
become  fast  friends,  agreed  to  stick  together,  and  un- 
less both  were  drawn,  neitlier  would  quit  the  prison. 
One  after  another  the  lucky  names  were  announced, 
hope  and  fear  alternating  in  the  patriotic  breasts  of 
these  friends,  until  the  ninety-ninth  name  called  was 
Sawyer's,  while  in  Smiley's  breast  hope  died  out  and 
prison  life  only  seemed  to  remain.  The  one  hundredth 
name  drawn  was  that  of  James  Smiley,  and  with 
feelings  mure  easily  imagined  than  described,  these 
friends  returned  to  their  homes  and  to  freedom  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  often  in  the  years  which 
followed,  recounted  ihe  incidents  of  this  memorable 
exchange  to  their  families  and  friends.  Smiley's 
wife,  Sarah,  died  May  23,  1828,  and  he  followed  her 
Ajiril  15,  1824.  His  second  son,  James,  was  born 
.lune  28,  178i».  His  business  was  that  of  a  mason. 
He  married  Lydia  Hradley  November  25,  1813,  and 
she  bore  him  four  children,  two  girls  (both  of  whom 
died  in  infancy),  and  two  boys — James  Variium,  born 
April  1st.  1820,  and  Charles,  born  April  19,  1822. 
Charle.",  the  only  survivor  of  this  family,  is  a  mer- 
chant in  Haverhill,  and  is  unmarried.  He  places 
this  portrait  of  his  much-loved  brother  in  the 
history  of  this  city  as  a  tribute  to  his  memory  and 
worth. 

The  boyhood  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
spent  in  Haverhill,  where  in  duo  time  he  attended 
school  and  became  known  to  his  teachcrsas  a  studious 
boy.  He  excelled  in  each  of  the  branches  of  the 
common  school,  and  desiring  a  more  thorough  edu- 
cation than  could  be  obtained  under  existing  circum- 


stances, he  went  to  the  celebrated  Pembroke  Academy, 
in  New  Hampshire,  for  some  time. 

Returning  to  hisnative  town,  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Centre  Grammer  School  as  its  teacher,  where, 
lor  over  twelve  years,  he  remained,  and  where  he  be- 
came endeared  to  the  whole  community  as  a  faithful 
teacher.  Under  the  Buchanan  administration  Mr. 
Smiley  was  chosen  postmaster  at  Haverhill,  where  he 
remained  four  years,  when  he  went  into  business  in 
company  with  A.  B.  Jaques,  opening  what  has  since 
for  many  years  been  known  as  the  Haverhill  book- 
store, where  he  successfully  continued  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  December  17,  1883.  August  2,  1855 
Mr.  Smiley  was  married  to  Sarah  N.  Davis,  who  still 
survives  him.  They  had  no  children.  In  religion  Mr. 
Smiley  was  a  Baptist.  He  was  a  Democrat  in  poli- 
tics, as  were  each  generation  of  his  ancestors.  Mr. 
Smiley  was  very  popular  among  the  people  of  the 
town,  and  was  elected  to  many  positions  of  trust  and 
honor,  although  belonging  to  the  political  party  that 
was  largely  in  the  minority.  He  was  assessor,  chair- 
man of  the  School  Board  and  also  of  the  Board  of 
Selectmen,  president  of  the  Haverhill  Gas  Company 
and   trustee  of  the  Haverhill  Savings  Bank. 

In  1873  he  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  of  Haver- 
hill and  served  for  two  terms,  giving  very  general  sat- 
isfaction. He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  being  connected  with  Merrimac 
Lodge,  F.&  A.  M.,  Pentucket  Chapter  and  Haverhill 
Commandery  of  K.  T.  He  was  successful  in  business, 
was  liberal  in  response  to  the  calls  of  benevolence, 
provided  amply  for  those  dependent  upon  him,  was  a 
good  citizen,  a  faithful  friend,  and  has  left  behind  a 
memory  of  a  life  well  spent. 


JOHN   GREENLEAF   WHITTIEK.' 

In  the  town  of  Haverhill,  near  the  boundary  line 
of  that  part  of  Aniesbury  which  was  incorporated  in 
1876  as  the  town  of  Merrimac,  stands  an  unpretend- 
ing farm-house,  whose  antiquity  alone  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  traveller.  About  three  miles  from 
the  Merrimac  River  the  highway  runs  nearly  east 
and  west,  and  leading  from  it  at  right  angles  a  coun- 
try road  stretches  to  the  north.  On  the  westerly  side 
of  this  road,  within  sight  from  the  highway,  stands 
the  house  with  its  end  to  the  road,  facing  south,  with 
its  barn  and  other  out-houses  standing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  forming  with  the  house  a  cluster  of 
buildings,  through  which  the  road  must  have  been 
laid  out  at  some  period  since  their  original  erection. 
At  the  foot  of  the  slope  on  which  the  house  stands,  a 
laughing  brook  winds  its  merry  way  to  larger  streams, 
which  flow  into  the  Merrimac,  and  thence  to  the  sea. 
Undulating  fields,  green  with  summer  harvests,  or 
white  witli  winter's  snow,  are  broken  here  and  there 
by  patches  of  wood,  which  seem  to  have  been  de-  ' 

1  By  William  T.  Itavii. 
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signed  liy  nature's  artistic  hand  to  interrupt  the 
monotony  of  the  scene  and  lend  it  grace  and  har- 
mony. 

The  front  of  the  house  wilh  its  two  stories  remains 
as  originally  built,  except  the  window  frames  and 
glass,  and  lesser  accessories,  which,  like  the  clothing 
of  the  human  body,  have  felt  the  hand  of  repair  or 
the  pressure  of  fashidn  without  alteration  or  change 
of  the  structure  they  adorn.  The  rear,  once  one  story 
high,  as  if  jealous  of  its  rival  on  the  other  side,  has 
been  at  some  time  raised  to  the  height  of  the  front, 
and  faee.s  the  bleak,  north  winds  of  winter  as  proudly 
as  its  rival  courts  the  summer  sun. 

This  house  was  built  by  Thomas  Whittier  about 
the  year  1688.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  Mr.  Whittier 
sailed  from  Southampton  for  Boston,  in  the  ship 
"Confidence"  of  London,  John  Jobson,  master,  on 
the  24th  of  .\pril,  1038,  and  not  long  after  the  settle- 
ment of  Salisbury  in  1040,  became  a  resident  of  that 
town.  In  1045  or  thereabouts  he  married  Ruth  Green, 
and  after  a  short  residence  in  Newbury,  removed  to 
Haverhill  in  1648.  He  first  built  a  log  house,  in 
which  he  lived  until  the  erection  of  the  house  above 
described,  about  a  half  a  mile  to  the  westward  and 
northward. 

Notwithstanding  the  inferences  of  various  biog- 
raphers of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  there  is  not 
only  no  evidence  tending  to  show  that  Mr.  Whittier 
was  a  Quaker,  but  there  is  much  to  show  that  he  was 
not.  His  social  and  official  position  all  through  the 
Quaker  troubles  is  wholly  irreconcilable  with  his  be- 
lief in  the  Quaker  creed.  As  late  as  the  year  1080, 
he  was  one  of  a  church  committee  to  select  an  associ- 
ate minister  for  the  Haverhill  Church,  with  whichhe 
was  in  full  fellowship. 

Mr.  Whittier  died,  November  28,  1696,  his  wife 
surviving  him  until  1710.  Of  ten  children,  Joseph 
the  youugest,  was  born  May  8,  1669,  and  was  married 
May  24,  1694,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph  Peasley, 
whose  house,  built  of  brick,  brought  from  England, 
is  still  standing  near  the  Rocks  Bridge.  Mr.  Peasley 
was  a  Quaker,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  that 
other  branches  of  the  Whittier  family  were  inclined 
to  Quakeristn,  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed  that 
Joseph  and  his  descendants  may  trace  their  faith  to 
Joseph  Peasley,  the  father  of  Joseph  Whittier's  wife. 

Joseph  Whittier  died  December  23,  1739,  leaving 
nine  children,  of  whom  another  .Joseph,  the  youngest, 
was  born  March  31,  1710,  and  married  Sarah  Green- 
leaf  of  Newbury.  The  last  Joseph  died  October  10, 
1790,  having  had  eleven  children,  of  whom  John,  the 
tenth  child,  was  born  November  22, 1700,  and  married, 
October  3,  1804,  Abigail,  daughter  of  Samuel  Hussey, 
of  Somersworth,  New  Hampshire,  and  a  descendant 
of  Christopher  Hussey,  an  early  resident  of  Haverhill 
and  afterwards  of  Hampton.  At  Hampton  Mr.  Hus- 
sey married  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Ste(>hen  Batchelder, 
the  fir=t  minister  of  that  town.  Mr.  Batchelder  was  a 
man  of  remarkable  personal  appearance,  with  dark, 


deep-set  eyes,  which  developed  in  an  intensified  form 
into  the  wonderlul  eye  and  brow  of  Daniel  Webster, 
a  descendant  of  one  branch  of  his  family,  and  in  a 
milder  and  more  spiritual  form  into  the  gentle  but 
firm  and  unyielding  expression  of  Whittier  the  Poet. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  in  quality  of  mind,  too,  both 
Webster  and  Whittier  may  have  inherited  from  their 
common  ancestor  that  love  of  nature  which  charac- 
terized them,  and  that  imaginative  power  which,  while 
it  made  one  a  poet,  enabled  the  other  to  entwine  col- 
umns of  logic  with  wreaths  of  imagery,  which,  with- 
out the  noble  structure  they  served  to  ornament, 
would  have  found  their  fitting  expression  in  verse, 
and  stamped  their  author  as  the  grandest  poet  of  the 
age.  There  can  be  nothing  more  indicative  of  the 
poet's  mind  than  that  passage  from  the  oration  of  Mr. 
Webster,  when  the  corner-stone  of  Bunker  Hill  Mon- 
ument was  laid  on  the  17th  of  June,   1825:  "  Let  it 

i  rise  till  it  meet  the  sun  in  his  coming;  let  the  earliest 
light  of  the  morning  gild  it,  and  parting  day  linger 
and  play  on  its  summit."  Here  he  snatched  the  poet's 
pen  and  created  a  line  which,  if  it  had  not  been  per- 
fect prose,  would  have  been  perfect  poetry.  And  so 
in  his  speech  on  the  Pre->idential  protest,  we  find  that 
grand  flight  of  the  imagination,  which  only  a  poet's 
mind  could  reach,  expressing  the  uprising  of  America 
in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  "  On  this  question  of 
principle,  while  actual  danger  and  sufleriiig  were  as 
yet  afarofl^,  she  dared  to  raise  her  flag  against  a  power 
to  which,  for  purposes  of  foreign  conquest  and  subju- 
gation, Rome  in  the  height  of  her  glory  is  not  to  be 
compared — a  power  which  has  dotted  the  surface  of 
the  whole  earth  with  her  possessions  and  military 
posts ;  whose  morning  drum-beat,  following  the  sun 
and  keeping  company  with  the  hours,  circles  the 
earth  daily  with  one  continuous  and  unbroken  strain 
of  the  martial  airs  of  England."  Here,  too,  were  it 
not  for  the  column  round  which  the  wreath  of  im- 
agery clings,  it  would  stand  on  its  own  merits  as  the 
richest  bloom  of  a  poet's  fancy. 

This  digression  may  be  excusable  as  showing  that 
the  appearance  of  such  men  as  Whittier  and  Webster 
is  not  sporadic,  and  that  their  beauty  and  grandeur 
are  only  culminations  of  a  growth  ot  generations  and 
centuries.  John  Whittier  was  the  father  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch.  He  lived  on  the  ancestral  farm, 
and  was  as  comfortable  in  circumstances  as  the  best 
class  of  farmers  of  that  day.  Social  position  in  his 
time  was  not  confined  to  cities  and  other  thickly- 
settled  communities,  as  at  the  present  day,  and  out- 
lying farms  and  estates  dispensed  generous  hospitality 
and  were  theresortsof  the  mostcullivated  and  best  edu- 
cated. John  Whittier  was  a  public-spirited  man,  and 
as  a  citizen,  performed  his  full  share  of  public  service. 
Besides  the  circle  of  ordinary  friendship  which  was 
often  represented  at  his  house,  no  "  Friend  "  from  far  or 
near  came  into  the  neighborhood  without  receiving 
from  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  a  sincere 

'  welcome.    He  had  four  children, — ilary,  born  Sep- 
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tember  3,  1806  ;  John  Greenleaf,  born  December  17, 
1807;  Matthew  Franklin,  born  July  18,  1812;  and 
Elizabeth  Hussey,  born  December  7,  1815. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier  was  born  in  the  old  an- 
cestral house,  built  by  Thomas  Whittier  in  1088.  He 
went  at  seven  years  of  age  to  a  school  taught  by  Joshua 
Coffin  of  Newbury,  situated  on  the  country  road,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  about  a  half  a  mile 
from  the  house.  He  was  fond  of  reading,  more  es- 
pecially books  of  biography  and  travel,  and  books  of 
poetry  do  not  seem  to  have  made  any  decisive 
impression  on  his  youthful  mind.  His  work  on  the 
farm  began  at  an  early  age,  and  with  keen  natural 
powers  of  observation,  it  is  probable  that  the  scenes 
of  beauty  about  him  furnished  as  large  a  share  of  in- 
fluence on  his  future  career,  as  his  education  in  the 
public  school.  On  the  Sabbath  hia  father  and 
mother  would,  when  it  was  possible,  attend  the 
nearest  Friends'  meeting-house 
at  Amesbury,  about  eight  miles 
away,  and  during  their  absence 
the  incipient  poet  would  wan- 
der in  the  woods  and  fields, 
satisfying  his  taste  for  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  making 
them  all  the  stronger  by  indul- 
gence. Referring  to  this  period 
of  his  life  he  says  in  the  poem 
entitled  "  The  Barefoot  Boy  " : 


cation  than  that  with  which  his  parents  had  seemed 
content.  It  is  doubtful  how  much  of  this  story  may 
be  true,  and  whether,  as  has  been  claimed,  Whittier 
owed  to  any  appreciable  extent  to  Garrison  the  deci- 
sion which  was  finally  reached  in  his  family  to  send 
him  to  the  Haverhill  Academy. 

The  poem  published  in  the  Free  Presi  has  been 
often  claimed  as  one  of  his  very  earliest  productions. 
The  writer  of  this  sketch  however,  has  in  his  posses- 
sion a  gift  from  Mr.  AVhittier,  a  leaf  apparently  torn 
from  a  blank  book,  containing  a  poem  iu  three  stanzas 
of  eight  lines  each,  entitled  "  The  Deserted  Fair  One," 
another  in  five  stanzas  of  eight  lines  each  "To  the 
Memory  of  William  Penii,"  and  the  two  closing 
verses  of  four  lines  each  of  a  poem  addressed  to  Ire- 
land. These  two  verses,  written  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, are  dated  12th  mo.  182.5,  and  a  facsimile  of 
them  is  herewith  presented  : 


/^t'U, 


J  Sit- 


*  I  was  rich  in  flowers  and  trees, 

Humming-birria  iiinl  liuney-bees ; 

For  my  sport  the  sipiirrel  pliiyed, 

Plied  the  snouted  mole  hia  spude  ; 

For  my  taste  the  blackberry  cone. 

Purpled  over  hedge  and  stuns  ; 

Laughed  the  brook  for  my  delight, 
Through  the  day  and  through  the  night. 
Whispering  at  the  garden  wall, 
Talked  with  me  from  fall  to  fall  ; 
Mine  the  sand-rimmed  pickerel  pond, 
Mine  the  walnut  slopes  beyond, 
Mine,  on  bending  orchard  trees, 
Apples  of  Hesporides." 


At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  read  a  volume  of  Burns' 
poetry,  which  was  perhaps  the  first  poetry  he  had 
ever  read,  and  like  many  a  boy  before  and  since, 
who  has  never  become  a  poet,  he  began  to  make 
rhymes.  His  first  productions  were  in  imitation  of 
Burns,  and  served  as  mere  steps  to  the  portals  of  the 
holy  of  holies,  which  he  was  destined  to  enter.  His 
verses  soon  proved  to  be  more  than  rhyme,  and  as  his 
imagination  grew  in  brilliancy  and  strength,  they  be- 
came more  imbued  with  the  poet's  spirit.  The  story 
has  been  often  told  of  the  poem  entitled  "The  Deity,'' 
whiih  he  sent  anonymously  in  182<), at  eighteen  years 
of  age,  to  the  Newburyport  Free  J'ress,  of  which  Wm. 
Lloyd  Garrison  was  editor,  and  of  the  joy  and  priile 
with  which  he  first  saw  it  in  print.  The  story  is 
further  told  of  the  visit  of  Garrison  to  his  corres- 
pondent, and  of  his  encouragement  to  the  youth  to 
train  and  develop  his  talents  and  secure  a  better  edu- 
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In  April,  1827,  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  went  to  the 
Haverhill  Academy,  then  taught  by  Oliver  Carlton, 
who  died  in  Salem  in  1882,  and  at  the  dedication  of 
the  new  building  of  that  institution,  then  occupied 
for  the  first  time,  Whittier  wrote  the  ode  sung  on  the 
occasion.  At  the  close  of  his  first  term  at  Haverhill, 
he  secured  a  school  at  West  .Vmesbury,  now  Merri- 
mac,  which  he  taught  during  the  winter  of  1827,  re- 
turning to  the  academy  in  the  spring,  where  he  re- 
mained six  months.  In  1828  he  wrote  for  the  Ameri- 
can Manii/iicliircr,  a  protectionist  paper  in  the  inter- 
est of  Ilcnry  Clay,  and  in  l.S2(t  returned  home  to  aid 
in  carrying  on  the  farm,  where  he  continued  until 
July,  1830.  During  all  this  time  he  wrote  much  in 
both  prose  and  verse,  and  some  of  his  poems  were 
published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day  and  read  with 
approval.  Most  of  these  poems  failed  to  reach  the 
standard  which  he  had  set  up  for  himself,  and  have 
been  excluded  from  his  i)ublished  collections.  Indeed, 
he  has  never  reached  that  standard,  and  when  recently 
asked  by  the  writer  of  this  sketch  which  of  his  poems 
was  most  satisfactory  to  himself,  he  replied  that  "  all 
of  them  are  so  unsatisfactory  to  me  it  is  difficult  to 
decide." 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1830  he  edited  the 
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Uaverhill  Gazette,  writing  articles   at  the  same  time 
for  the  Xeip  Englund  lieview  of  Hartford,  of  which  he 
was  afterwards  for  a  year  aud  a  liiilf  tlic  editor,  as  a 
substituti-   for   George    D.    rrenlice,   who   was  tem- 
porarily absent  from  his  post.     During  his  editorship 
he  published  in  the  Revicic  miioy  of  the  poems,  with 
which  the  world  is  familiar.     Aside  from  his  poetical 
labors  he  devoted  time  and  labor  to  the  support  of 
Henry  Ulay  and  the  "American  system  "  and  to  the 
three  great  causes  of  Temperance,  Freedom  and  Re- 
ligion, or  rather,  perhaps,  religion,  which  included  the 
other  two.     In  January,  1832,  Whittier  gave  up  his 
position  at  Hartford  and  returned  home,   where  he 
remained  a  year,  during  which  time  he  published  a 
pamphlet  in  condemnation  of  slavery,  of  which  sub- 
sequently an  edition  often  thousand  copies  was  pub- 
lished by  Lewis  Tappan,  of  New  York,  for  gratuitous 
distribution.     In  1S33  he  wasamember  of  a  National 
Anti-Slavery  Convention  in  Philadelphia  and  one  of 
its  secretaries.     In   1835   he   was   a   member   of  the 
State  Legislature,  and  at  that  time  witnessed  the  mob, 
from  whose  clutches  Garrison  was  with  difficulty  res- 
cued.   At  this  time  he  seems  to  have  been  in  full 
sympathy  with  Garrison,  and  indeed  there  is  some 
reason  for  believing  that  Garrison's  early  devotion  to 
the  anti-slavery  cause  was   more   or  less  inspired  by 
Whiltier  himself.     Until  1837  he  remained  at  home 
engaged  in  the  management  of  the  farm,  which  after 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1832,  required  careful  atten- 
tion.    In  1837  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  National  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  went  to 
New  York,  where  for  three  months  he  was  associated 
with  Henry  B.  Stanton  and  Theodore  D.  Weld.     He 
then  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  engaged  to 
write  for  the  Pcunsi/lfdnia  Freeman,  of  which  in  1838 
he  became  an  associate  editor.     In   1840  he  resigned 
and  went  to  Amesbury,  where  his  mother  had  taken 
up  her  residence,  having  sold  the  farm  ab*out  five 
years  before.     Since  that   time  Amesbury  has   con- 
tinued to  be  his  legal  place  of  residence,  though  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  since  the  death  of  his  mother 
and  the  marriage  of  his  niece,  who  was  his  devoted 
companion,   he  has,  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Oak 
Knoll,  in  Dinvers,  the  residence  of  three  sisters,  his 
cousins,  the  grandchildren  of  one  of  his  grandfather's 
brothers. 

It  has  been  said  that  up  to  a  certain  period  Mr. 
Whittier  was  in  full  sympathy  with  Mr.  Garrison. 
At  that  period  their  ways  parted  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, though  their  friendship  was  never  broken  nor 
seriously  disturbed.  Garrison  denounced  the  consti- 
tution and  the  union  and  opposed  political  action. 
Whittier  believed  that  the  slave-holders  had  consti- 
tutional rights  or  "  wrongs,"  as  he  has  been  heard  to  say, 
and  that  while  it  was  the  duty  of  every  lover  of  free- 
dom to  prevent  the  establishment  of  slavery  in  terri- 
tories over  which  Congress  had  jurisdiction,  Provi- 
dence would  point  out  some  method  of  final  emanci- 
pation for  the  slave.  He  was  sufficiently  an  optimist 
130J 


to  feel  sure  that  other  people  were  as  conscientious  as 
the  Friends,  who  had  rid  tliemselves  of  slavery,  and  in 
good  time  would  follow  their  example.  Nor  did  he 
think  it  necessary  or  charitable  to  indulge  in  the  de- 
nunciations uttered  on  the  anti-slavery  platform  and 
the  extravagant  harangues  of  Garrison  and  Pillsbury 
and  Phillips  grated  harshly  on  his  ears. 

In  1SS3  a  complete  edition  of  his  poetical  works 
was  published,  to  which  was  attached  a  note  by  the 
author  stating,  "  In  these  volumes  for  the  first  time  a 
complete  collection  of  my  poems  has  been  made. 
While  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  these  scattered 
children  of  my  brain  have  found  a  home,  I  cannot 
but  regret  that  I  have  been  unable,  by  reason  of  ill- 
ness, to  give  that  attention  to  their  revision  and  ar- 
rangement which  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others 
and  my  own  after-thought  and  experience  demand. 
That  there  are  pieces  in  this  collection  which  I  would 
willingly  let  die  I  am  free  to  confess.  But  it  is  now 
voo  late  to  disown  them  and  I  must  submit  to  the 
inevitable  penalty  of  poetical  as  other  sins.  There 
are  others,  intimately  connected  with  the  author's  life 
and  times,  which  owe  their  tenacity  of  vitality  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  written  aud 
the  events  by  which  they  were  suggested." 

This  note  was  written  for  the  edition  of  1857,  but, 
except  so  far  as  it  refers  to  his  illness,  was  as  true  in 
1883  as  at  the  earlier  date,  for  many  of  the  poems  in- 
cluded in  the  volume  were  written  after  the  edition 
of  1857. 

Mr.  Whittier  passed  his  eightieth  birthd-ay  on  17th 
of  December,  1887,  on  which  occasion  large  numbers 
of  friends  from  Boston  and  elsewhere  visited  him  at 
Oak  Knoll,  and  paid  their  tribute  of  affection  to  one 
whose  life  had  flowed  like  a  pure  and  quiet  stream, 
enriching  and  making  glad  all  within  its  influence. 
On  a  cold  day  in  January  of  the  prfesent  year  the 
writer  spent  an  hour  with  him  at  his  fireside  and  at 
his  noonday  meal,  and  few  hours  in  a  life  of  nearly 
three-score  years  and  ten  linger  more  sweetly  in  his 
memory. 


JAMES  H.  CARLETON.' 

The  great-grandfather  of  Mr.  Carleton,  on  the 
maternal  side,  was  Dr.  James  Brickett,  born  in  Hav- 
erhill in  1737  and  dying  there  December  9,  1818,  aged 
eighty-one  years.  He  was  an  able  and  successful  physi- 
cian, practicing  for  many  years  and  always  enjoying 
the  respect  of  his  professional  brethren.  He  was  al- 
ways known  at  home  as  "  Dr.  Brickett,''  but  in  the 
biographical  dictionaries  he  is  spoken  of  as  General 
Brickett,  in  deference  to  his  military  rank.  During 
the- French  War  he  served  as  surgeon's  mate  in  Col. 
Frye's  regiment  for  at  least  sixteen  months,  and  per- 
haps longer.  He  was  an  ardent  Whig,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  troubles  with  Great  Britain.  Sep- 
tember 5,  177-4,  he  was  elected  captain  of  the  Artillery 

'  By  John  B.  D.  CugBwell. 
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Company  in  Haverhill,  which  was  an  infant  school 
for  the  Kevolutionary  soldiers.  During  the  whole  of 
the  struggle  he  served  actively  upon  the  town  Com- 
iiiiltoes  of  Inspection,  Correspondence  and  Safety,  of 
which  he  was  usually  chairman.  He  was  also  fre- 
quently a  delegate  to  the  various  patriotic  conven- 
tions. 

He  evidently  hastened  to  Cambridge  upon  the 
Lexington  "Alarm."  April  2(i,  1775,  he  made  out 
there  the  "  list"  or  roll  of  Haverhill  "  Minute  "  men 
who  had  marched  on  the  I'Jth,  and  received  the  money 
for  them.  May  20th  he  was  commissioned  as  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  the  Essex  regiment,  commanded  by 
his  former  superior  officer,  Col.  Frye.  On  the  16th 
of  June,  Col.  Frye  was  absent  on  court-martial  duty, 
and  was  also  ill  with  the  gout.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Brickett  accordingly  led  the  regiment  to  Bunker 
Hill,  though  he  was  disabled  early  in  the  action. 
Frothinghani  says  :  "  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brickett,  a 
physician,  was  wounded  early  in  the  action,  and,  with 
the  other  surgeons,  repaired  to  the  north  side  of 
Bunker  Hill  and  remained  in  attendance  on  the 
wounded."  As  Col.  Frye  was,  after  all,  in  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  it  is  quite  probable  he  relieved  Col. 
Brickett  before  the  latter  retired.  July  5,  1776,  Dr. 
Brickett  was  appointed  by  the  Council,  colonel  of  a 
battalion  to  be  raised  in  the  county  of  Essex  and 
elsewhere,  and  July  11th,  brigadier-general  offerees 
to  be  sent  to  Canada.  He  took  command  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts troops  at  Ticonderoga,  August  10,  1776. 
Mr.  Carleton  has  his  "  Orderly  Book  "  during  this 
campaign,  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  The 
following  will  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  the  man 
and  soldier.  In  one  of  his  br'K^'tle  orders,  after 
rebuking  certain  acts  as  destructive  of  discipline. 
General  Brickett  continues:  "Every  officer  will 
therefore  endeavor  to  keep  up  his  dignity,  and  not 
Ijy  any  mean,  low,  sordid  behavior  make  himself  con- 
temptible and  so  lose  his  authority.  Are  we  not 
come  here  for  the  defense  of  the  liberties  of  America? 
Should  we  not  exert  every  nerve  in  it?  Good  dis- 
cipline make.s  you  formidable,  healthy,  vigorous.  For 
want  of  this,  men  soon  grow  insolent,  sickly,  ener- 
vated, and  fit  to  serve  neither  God  nor  man."  De- 
cember 2, 1776,  Gen.  Brickett  was  president  of  a  court- 
martial  at  Albany,  for  the  trial  of  Arnold,  on  Col. 
Hazen's  complaint.  In  September,  1777,  he  was  at 
Saratoga  as  a  volunteer  at  the  time  of  Burgoyne's 
surrender,  and,  under  appointment  from  Gen.  tiatcs, 
commanded  the  escort  which  brought  a  portion  of  the 
British  prisoners  to  Prospect  Hill,  in  what  is  now 
Somerville.  As  he  was  not  at  the  time  regularly  in 
the  service  of  eitlier  the  State  or  Continent,  he  was 
never  remunerated  for  cither  pay  or  advances.  This 
circumstance  caused  him  great  mortification,  and  he 
is  said  to  have  expressed  his  irritation  in  sufficiently 
forcible  language. 

General  Brickett  was  often  moderator  of  the  town 
tueelinga,  and   from    177'J  to    1782,  was  chairman  of 


the  Board  of  Selectmen,  who  were  also  assessors  and 
overseers  of  the  poor.  He  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  reported  an  address  adopted  by  the 
town  of  Haverhill,  October  10,  1786,  in  reply  to  a  cir- 
cular letter  addressed  by  the  town  of  Boston  to  the 
other  towns,  in  reference  to  the  troubles  then  culmi- 
nating in  "  Shay's  Rebellion."  Presumably,  there- 
fore, he  was  the  author  of  the  address,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  cotemporary  documents.  The 
closing  paragraph  pledges  Haverhill  to  uphold  the 
laws :  "  We  are  ready,  tlierefore,  to  join  you  in  a  firm, 
vigorous  support  of  our  Constitution,  in  the  redress 
of  grievances,  and  in  promoting  industry,  economy, 
and  every  other  virtue  which  can  exalt  and  render  a 
nation  respectable." 

General  Brickett  was  evidently  a  man  somewhat 
eager  and  impetuous.  His  was  the  spirit  of  a  volun- 
teer. The  verdict  of  his  townsmen  about  him  in 
private  life  is  thus  expressed :  "He  was  an  obliging 
neighbor,  a  genial  companion,  a  liberal  and  enter- 
prising citizen,  and  a  man  of  undoubted  honor,  patri- 
otism and  integrity."  He  never  forgot  his  old  mili- 
tary comrades,  nor  they  him.  His  house  on  Water 
Street  was  always  their  resort,  and  there  generous  old- 
fashioned  hospitality  was  dispensed,  with  a  soldier's 
welcome. 

General  Brickett's  son,  Dr.  Daniel  Brickett,  who 
was  his  associate  and  successor  in  practice,  was  a 
highly  respectable  physician  and  an  esteemed  citi- 
y.en.  Not  so  energetic  as  his  father,  his  taste  did  not 
lead  him  towards  public  life.  His  daughter,  Fanny 
Brickett,  born  September  23,  1793,  died  December  2, 
1869,  aged  seventy-six.  She  married  Phiiieas  Carle- 
ton,  of  Haverhill,  born  1786,  who  died  October  5, 
1866,  aged  eighty  years  and  seven  months.  Their 
childred  were  Daniel  Brickett  Carleton,  who  died  in 
1848,  aged  thirty-two  years;  James  H.  Carleton,  born 
March  9,  1818;  Mary  F.  Carleton,  born  1824,  who 
married  Dr.  Kendall  Flint;  George  and  Ann  Carleton, 
who  died  young. 

Mr.  Phineas  Carleton  was  a  man  of  retiring  habits 
and  methodical  ways,  who  disliked  and  avoided  the 
bustle  and  display  attendant  upon  public  position.  It 
appears,  however,  that  he  joined  the  well-known  Fire 
Society,  January,  1814.  He  was  a  merchant  on 
Water  Street  for  many  years,  retiring  from  active 
business  about  1840.  He  attained  considerable  cele- 
brity as  a  manufacturing  jeweller,  his  silverware  be- 
ing famous,  far  and  near,  for  its  solidity  and  work- 
manship. An  obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Carleton,  pub- 
lished in  the  Haverhill  Ga:c</e, concludes  :  "Hebore 
a  reputation  for  unbending  integrity  and  untarnished 
honor,  which  gained  for  him  the  rc-spect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  community." 

With  this  worthy  parent,  Mr.  James  H.  Carleton 
became  early  associated  in  the  business  we  have 
named,  carrying  it  on  after  his  father's  retirement,- 
and  even  improving  upon  its  traditions.  F'inally,  a 
very  critical  condition  of  health,  compelled  his  retire- 
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meat  from  active  engagements  of  that  character.  In- 
deed, no  sketdi  of  Mr.  Carleton  would  be  correct, 
which  should  fail  to  state  that  for  many  years  his 
constitution  has  apiiarcutly  been  so  delicate  that  his 
intimate  friends  have  always  wondered  at  the  amount 
of  business  he  has  mansiged  to  transact.  Yet,  doubt- 
less much  aided  by  his  own  courage  and  prudence,  he 
has  neiirly  attained  the  scriptural  allotment  of  three 
score  and  ten. 

About  1802  Mr.  Carleton  married  ^[ary  II.,  daugh- 
ter of  Isaac  K.  Howe,  Esq.,  a  formerly  well-known 
lawyer  of  Haverhill.  Through  her  mother,  Sarah 
Saltonstall  Howe,  daughter  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Salton- 
stall,  she  was  descended  from  Nathaniel  Saltonstall, 
who  married  Elizabeth  Ward,  daughter  of  the  first 
minister  of  Haverhill,  Rev.  John  Ward.  Jlrs.  Carle- 
ton was  born  March  25,  1819,  and  died  September  2, 
1882.  She  was  a  woman  of  good  sense,  humor  and 
unaffected  kindliness.  Not  behindhand  in  any  of  the 
town's  charitable  movements,  she  was  specially  inter- 
ested in  the  Old  Ladies'  Home  and  the  Ladies'  Be- 
nevolent Society. 

In  1847  Mr.  Carleton  was  chosen  a  director  of  the 
Haverhill  Aqueduct  Company,  in  which  circum- 
stances had  led  him  to  take  an  interest.  In  1856  he 
became  its  trea.surer  and  general  manager,  a  position 
he  has  retained  till  date.  The  career  of  this  company 
has  been  briefly  sketched  in  previous  pages,  and  its 
success  is  recognized  as  phenomenal. 

In  October,  1847,  a  society  was  organized,  called 
the  "  Fraternity  of  Shenstones."  Its  object  was  to 
provide  means  for  setting  out  and  taking  care  of 
"ornamental  trees  in  the  streets,  squares  and  other 
public  places  in  the  town."  The  organization  took 
its  name,  of  course,  from  William  Shenstone,  the 
poet,  who  early  in  ihe  last  century  devoted  life  and 
fortune  to  the  embellishment  of  his  beautiful  paternal 
estate  of  the  Leasowes,  in  Shropshire,  England.  Mr. 
Carleton  was  not  so  much  engrossed  with  the  orna- 
mental functions  of  this  ornamental  tree-plantiug  soci- 
ety as  with  its  practical.  He  did  not  hold  its  oilices, 
but  he  planted  many  trees  as  its  representative.  And 
he  has  his  reward,  for,  as  he  passes  under  great  elms, 
he  can  say,  "  this  and  this  and  these,  were  placed  and 
watered  by  my  hand." 

Fifty  or  si. ^ty  years  ago  all  the  young  people  and 
some  of  the  old  were  wont  to  go  fishing  and  picnicingat 
Lake  Kenoza  (then  Great  Pond).  When  one  of  the 
land-proprietors  complained  of  trespassing  there,  a 
numberof  citizens  bought  a  perpetual  license  to  resort 
to  a  pleasant  point  of  land,  near  the  northeastern 
extremity  of  the  Pond.  They  put  up  a  wooden 
building,  and  the  place  wa,s  long  familiar,  in  a  homely 
way,  as  the  "  Fish-house  lot."  But  the  building  de- 
cayed and  was  burned,  accidentally  or  in  mischief, 
and  the  grounds  were  neglected.  In  the  summer  of 
1858  an  interest  in  the  spot  was  revived,  an  informal 
meeting  was  called,  at  which  Rufus  Slocomb,  who 
owned  the  fee  of  the  land,  proposed  to  transfer  it  to 


the  citizens  of  Haverhill  and  Bradford  for  the  nomi- 
nal sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  on  condition  that  it 
should  be  forever  kept  open  as  a  place  of  public 
resort  for  the  people  of  the  two  towns.  The  offer 
was  accepted,  and  on  August  31,  1859,  a  meeting  was 
again  called  on  the  grounds.  Report  was  made  that 
the  land  had  been  purchased  and  enclosed  by  a  fence, 
graded,  ornamented  by  the  planting  of  about  two 
hundred  and  filty  trees,  and  made  practicable  by 
building  a  substantial  stone  house.  Then  there  was 
an  election  of  officers,  and  Mr.  Carleton  was  chosen 
president,  a  position  he  has  retained  to  the  present 
year.  It  seems  to  have  been  considered  that  a  new 
name  was  necessary,  and,  indeed,  "Great  Pond"  is 
not  a  very  distinctive  one.  Fortunately,  somebody 
had  thought  of  Whittier — and  his  poemof"  Kenoza" 
will  be  recited  along  its  shores,  probably,  till  the 
present  race  gives  place  to  some  other,  succeeding  it. 
Afterwards,  there  were  other  festivities  of  christen- 
ing and  many  famous  gayeties  in  later  years — among 
them,  July  27,  1871,  a  grand  picnic  to  the  shoe  and 
leather  trade.  But  when,  about  1876,  river  steam- 
boating  became  the  popular  form  of  summer  pleas- 
uring, the  old  grounds  began  to  be  neglected  once 
more.  Alterations  of  the  stone  house  by  an  additional 
story  of  wood  were  destroyed  by  a  cyclone,  and 
their  restoration  brought  the  association  into  debt, 
which  Mr.  Carleton  had  protected  for  many  years. 
Jan.  13,  1888,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Mr.  Carleton's 
house,  at  which  he  resigned  his  position  as  president, 
accompanying  his  retirement  with  a  cancellation  of 
all  the  debts  (eighteen  hundred  dollars).  Both  the 
propositions,  so  coupled,  and  modified  by  the  tender 
of  generous  hospitality,  were  accepted.  A  new  list 
of  officers  was  reported  containing  many  of  the  old 
members  of  the  association,  as  Dudley  Porter,  Presi- 
dent:. John  P.Randall,  1st  Vice-President,  and  E. 
P.  Hill,  Secretary,  who  has  been  such  since  1859. 
This  association  has  always  been  much  in  Mr.  Carle- 
ton's  affections,  and  he  anticipates  from  the  reorgan- 
ization a  new  order  of  things  and  an  opening  up, 
through  its  influence,  of  the  beautiful  scenery  about 
"  Kenoza.''  But  the  muse  of  the  Kenoza  Lake  Club's 
laureate  will  siill  be  the  most  effective  agency  in  that 
direction. 

August  1,  1873,  Mr.  Carleton  was  chosen  trustee  of 
the  public  library,  at  the  first  electon  of  such  officers, 
and  still  continues  to  hold  the  position,  which  has 
been  one  of  great  usefulness  and  beneficence  for  the 
people  of  Haverhill. 

In  1874  and  1875  he  represented  the  town  in  the 
Legislature. 

In  youth  Mr.  Carleton  w;is  an  active  and  zealous 
Whig ;  when  that  grand  old  party  broke  up  he  re- 
mained for  some  years  in  the  conservative  position  of 
a  Webster  Whig,  and  then  allied  himself  to  the 
Democratic  party. 

In  1876  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention  at  St.  Louis.    In  1878  he  was  the  uu- 
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successful  candidate  of  his  party  for  Representative 
to  Congress,  and  in  1881  for  lieutpnant-governor. 

In  1864  be  became  a  member  of  tlie  Democratic 
State  Central  Committee,  and  by  atiiuial  re-election 
stillretaiiis  the  position,  being  easily  the  dean  of  that 
moat  honorable  body. 

During  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Carleton  was  no  laggard 
in  support  of  the  government,  by  purse,  and  hand, 
and  brain.  In  that  connection  the  town  honored 
him  with  several  unique  comniis.sion.s,  which  he  suc- 
cessfully discharged.  He  was  deputed  to  solicit  and 
bring  to  the  City  Hall,  in  perpeluam  viemoriam,  the 
battle-sword  of  Major  Henry  Jackson  How,  who  fell 
before  Richmond,  and  whose  name  is  fittingly  pre- 
served by  the  excellent  post  of  the  Grand  Army,  in 
Haverhill,  and  lie  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  erecting  the  soldiers'  monument,  on  which  they 
inscribed  for  the  citizens  of  Haverhill,  the  proud 
words,  "  in  grateful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  those, 
who,  on  land  and  on  sea,  died,  that  the  Republic 
might  live." 

A  little  more  than  a  twelve-month  ago,  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  tendered  to  the  trustees  of  the  city  hospital  a 
very  eligible  estate  for  its  location.  The  deed  of  gift 
was  accepted  by  them,  December  10,  1886,  and  the 
building  was  formally  opened  December  29,  1887- 
The  e.\cellent  address  of  Dr.  John  Crowell,  on  that 
occasion,  shows  liow  gladly  the  trustees  accepted  Mr. 
Carleton's  opportune  oflerlng. 

Some  persons  knowing  the  intimate  relations  exist- 
ing for  many  years  between  the  late  Mr.  Hale  and 
Mr.  Carleton,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  latter  had 
much  to  do  with  the  suggestion,  and  ripening  in  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Hale,  of  the  beneficent  thouglits  which 
resulted  in  the  public  library  and  hospital  of  Haver- 
hill. If  hapi)ily  this  were  the  case,  he  has  shown 
that  he  is  more  than  willing,  out  of  his  own  sub- 
stance, to  supplement  the  splendid  donations  of  his 
dead  friend. 

Partly  in  pursuit  of  health  and  i)arlly  to  gratify  an 
intelligent  curiosity,  Mr.  Carleton  has  been  an  exten- 
sive traveller,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  pre- 
carious condition  of  his  health  has  obliged  him  to 
spend  many  winter  scisons  in  Florida  where,  unfor- 
tunately, he  is  almost  as  well  known  as  at  home. 

Mr.  Carleton  is  a  strong  partisan  and  a  firm  friend. 
He  is  a  resolute  and  unyielding  combatant,  and  will 
never  be  the  first  to  cry  "  Hold,  Enough  !  "  It  should, 
perhaps,  be  added,  in  justice  to  him,  that  in  his  own 
opinion,  he  is  a  very  peaceful  person,  who  has  never 
done  anything  to  provoke  assault. 

Whatever  his  qLialitios,  they  have  made  a  very 
strong  and  favorable  impression  upon  the  jjcople  of 
Haverhill,  who  have  known  hhn,  man  anil  boy,  from 
liis  youth  up.  Too  positive  not  to  have  made  enemies, 
it  has  been  evident,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  that  the 
majority  of  the  citizens  were  in  sympathy  with  hira 
and  gave  him  their  confidence.  They  have  found 
him  pleasant  and  tlioy  believe  him  to  be  upright. 


Certainly  all  must  admit  that  for  public  objects  and 
when  there  is  public  calamity,  as  after  the  great  fire 
of  1882,  Mr.  Carleton  is  a  generous  giver.  He  is 
entitled  to  recognition  as  a  public-spirited  citizen. 

In  private  and  social  life  there  is  nothing  but  good 
to  be  said  of  him.  He  admits  and  discharges  in  ad- 
vance all  obligations.  His  acts  of  unsolicited  friend- 
ship have  been  numerous.  He  is  the  most  kind  and 
considerate  of  neighbors.  His  hospitality  is  abun- 
dant and  extended  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
people,  and  it  is  administered  cheerily.  Solitary  as  he 
lives,  infirm  in  health  and  with  old  age  drawing 
on,  there  is  still  no  more  important  factor  in  the 
domestic  life  of  the  town  than  James  H.  Carleton. 


THOMAS  SANDERS.' 

Thomas  Sanders  is  descended  from  Thomas  San- 
ders, who  settled  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  1702,  and 
married  a  wife  there  in  1703,  who  lived  to  be  ninety 
years  old.  He  was  a  shipwright  and  carried  on  the 
business  of  ship-building  extensively.  In  1725  he 
commanded  the  government  sloop  "  Merry  Meeting." 
His  oldest  son,  Thomas,  was  born  in  1704.  His  de- 
scendant, Thomas  Sanders,  of  Haverhill,  has  the 
commission  granted  to  him,  June  2.'?,  1720,  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor William  Dummer,  J.  Willard,  secre- 
tary, as  lieutenant  of  sloop  "Merry  Meeting,"  belong- 
ing to  His  Majesty's  service,"  whereof  Thomas  Sanders 
(his  father)  is  captain."  This  second  Thomas  spent 
a  large  part  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  province, 
as  commander  of  a  government  vessel.  In  January, 
1745,  he  memorialized  Governor  Shirley  for  larger 
pay  for  himself  and  the  crew  of  the  sloop  "  Jlassacliu- 
setts,"  which  he  then  commanded.  The  Governor, 
sending  the  memorial  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, says:  "lam  satisfied  with  the  reasonableness 
of  Capt.  Sanders'  request,  and  am  extremely  loath  to 
lose  so  falthl'ul  and  experienced  an  officer.  1  must  de- 
sire you  would  give  him  such  relief  as  may  make  him 
easy  in  the  service."  The  House  doubtless  complied 
with  Governor  Shirley's  request,  for  Captain  Sanders 
was  in  the  expedition  to  Cape  Breton  the  same  year, 
and  had  command  of  the  transports  in  Chapeau 
Rouge  Hay.  He  had  eleven  children.  His  son, 
Thomas  (the  third)  of  Gloucester,  married  Lucy, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  the  first  minister  of 
Falmouth,  Maine,  (afterwards  Portland).  This  Thomas 
Sanders  fitted  for  college  with  Rev.  Moses  Parsons, 
of  Hyfield,  the  father  of  the  chief  justice,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Harvanl  in  1748.  He  was  a  merchant  at 
Gloucester,  represented  that  town  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  frjm  1701  to  1770  inclusive,  and  was 
then  amembcrof  the  Council  till  he  resigned,  in  June, 
1773.  His  son,  Thomas,  born  in  1759,  settled  in  Salem, 
and  died  a  wealthy  citizen  of  that  place,  June  5, 
1844.    He  married  Elizabeth  Elkius,  a  lineal  descen- 
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dent  of  Pfregrine  White,  the  first  born  of  New  Eng- 
larul.  Lovorett  Saltonstall  and  Nathaniel  Saltoii- 
stull,  born  in  Havorliill,  and  sons  of  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Saltonstall,  married  two  of  his  daughters.  His  oldest 
sou,  Charles,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1802,  has 
his  name  preserved  in  Sanders'  Theatre  at  the  Uni- 
versity. George  Thomas,  the  youngest  son,  born  Oc- 
tober 30,  1804,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1824,  lived 
at  Salem,  and  died  May  1,  IS.jG.  He  married  JIary 
A.  Brown,  of  Salem,  and  had  two  sons — Thomas,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  and  Charles  Sanders,  who  is 
engaged  in  business  in  Boston. 

Thomas  Sanders,  of  Haverhill,  is,  therefore,  the 
fifth  in  descent  from  the  original  Thomas,  of  Glouces- 
ter, who  has  borne  his  name.  He  was  born  at 
Salem,  August  18,  18;?9,  and  married,  June  6,  1866, 
Susie  Bradley  Howe,  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Na- 
thaniel S.  Howe,  of  Haverhill.  Their  children  are 
George  Thomas,  born  March  5,  1867 ;  Mary  Williams, 
born  February  5,  1869;  Nathaniel  S.  Howe,  born 
February  13,  1871  ;  Charles  Bradley,  September  24, 
1878;  Anne  Elizabeth,  April  23,  1880  ;  Janet  Rand, 
January  26,  1884 ;  and  Muriel  Gurdon,  born  Novem- 
ber 13,  1886. 

Thomas  Sanders  has  always  been  exceedingly  fond 
of  agricultural  pursuits,  and  from  extreme  youth  spent 
much  time  upon  a  farm  which  his  father  had  owned 
in  East  Brookfield,  Vermont.  From  1856  to  1870, — 
that  is  from  about  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
till  he  was  thirty — he  carried  on  this  farm,  which 
eontained  about  five  hundred  acres.  He  used  it  for 
stock-raising,  and  is  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  he 
was  successful  in  that  pursuit.  No  one  can  doubt  his 
keen  relish  in  the  employment,  who  sees  with  what 
eagerness  he  always  escapes  from  later  occupations  to 
turn  again  to  his  early  Green  Mountain  home  for  a 
brief  visit. 

The  growth  of  children  needing  education  brought 
him  to  Haverhill,  where,  in  1870,  he  entered  into  the 
business  of  sole-cutting.  He  is  now  (1888)  president 
of  the  Sanders  Leather  Company. 

It  is  not  extravagant,  probably,  to  say  that  his  es- 
tablishment leads  in  the  business  of  furnishing  cut 
soles  at  wholesale.  It  is  not  intended  to  claim  that 
he  first  furnished  cut  soles.  But  previous  to  1870 
every  manufacturer  cut  soles  for  his  own  uses  ;  now, 
no  manufacturer  does.  Mr.  Sanders'  friends  think 
that  he  had  at  least  an  important  share  in  forwarding 
what  is  admitted  to  have  been  a  great  step  in  the  pro- 
gressive history  of  shoe  manufacturing.  He  has 
erected  large  buildings  on  Washington  Street,  in  the 
shoe  district  of  Haverhill,  near  Railroad  Square,  and 
lets  steam-power  to  a  considerable  extent.  Though 
not  carefully  educated  with  a  view  to  a  business  life, 
he  has  many  excellent  business  qualities.  He  is 
prompt,  punctual,  reliable  and  has  large  executive 
ability.  Circumstances  made  him  acquainted,  as  early 
as  1873,  with  Professor  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  who 
has  since  become  famous  as  the  inventor  of  the  tele- 


phone, and  this  acquaintance  ripened  into  intimacy 
and  friendship.  Professor  Bell,  a  Scotchman  and  not 
long  in  this  country,  had  become  favorably  known  as 
an  instructor  of  deaf  mutes,  but  was  much  absorbed 
in  his  system  of  visible  speech.  An  earnest  and 
eager  student,  he  was  projecting  his  keen  intellect 
upon  collateral  lines,  and  Mr.  Sanders,  almost  by 
accident,  learned  that  he  was  speculating  upon  the 
possibility  of  transmitting  articul.ate  speech  by  elec- 
tricity, Mr.  Sanders,  on  his  part,  quickly  appreciated 
the  immense  practical  value  of  such  an  attainment, 
if  it  were  possible.  Much  consultation  and  mutual 
confidence  drew  them  together  till  they  united  their 
energies  to  work  for  an  important  end.  The  imme- 
diate result  was  that  Mr.  Bell  relinquished  his  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  and  gave  up  his  time  to  self-educa- 
tion in  the  required  direction,  and  to  experiments, 
which  he  prosecuted  with  a  relentless  energy  and  a 
triumphant  success  which  scientists  have  admired, 
and  the  public  and  the  law  courts  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about.  For  several  years  these  experiments  were 
carried  on  in  Sir.  Sanders'  immediate  neighborhood, 
and,  indeed,  in  his  own  home.  He  found  means  to 
carry  them  on,  even  to  the  neglect  and  injury  of  his 
business  and  his  private  affairs.  At  one  time  Profes- 
sor Bell  and  Mr.  Sanders  were  equal  partners  in 
reference  to  all  results  to  be  obtained  through  the 
former's  skill  and  researches.  Subsequently,  Gard- 
ner Green  Hubbard,  who  became  Professor  Bell's 
father-in-law,  was  admitted  as  a  third  and  an  equal 
partner.  The  patent  was  obtained  in  1876,  and  the 
world  knows  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  telephone. 
But  these  three  owned  jointly  the  patent  and  all  of 
Professor  Bell's  rights  and  interests,  in  law  and  equity, 
till  they  were  merged  in  the  various  corporations  with 
whose  history  the  world  is  so  familiar.  This  is  not 
the  place,  nor  is  it  desired,  to  argue  the  merits  of 
the  Bell  Telephone  litigation  ;  but  it  is  intended  ex- 
plicitly to  say  that  Thomas  Sanders  rendered  firm 
and  valuable  support  to  Professor  Bell  jin  his  years 
of  experiment  and  straitened  circumstances,  as  Pro- 
fessor Bell  would  probably  be  only  too  willing  to  ad- 
mit. And  it  is  proper  to  add  that  Mr.  Sanders  is  a 
stanch  believer  in  Professor  Bell's  absolutetruth  and 
integrity,  under  any  and  all  circumstances. 

In  1880-81,  Mr.  Sanders  built  on  the  High- 
lands a  beautiful  house,  which  he  calk  "  Birchbrow," 
overlooking  Lake  Saltonstall.  Here  he  has  built  up 
a  fine  farm  embracing  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
old  "Great  Ox-Common  "  of  Haverhill.  Hisavenues, 
barns  and  other  buildings,  with  his  well-cultivated 
fields,  exhibit  that  thoroughness  which  is  charcter- 
istic  of  all  that  Mr.  Sanders  does.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  an  estate  where  so  much  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  same  time  with  no  greater  outlay.  In 
this  charming  home,  a  generous  and  refined  hospi- 
tality is  dispensed,  which  is  at  least  appreciated  by 
such  as  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  it. 

On  this  property  Mr.  Sanders  still  enjoys  his  old 
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pursuit  of  stock-raising.  He  has  a  tine  herd  of  high- 
bred Jerseys,  and  has  raised  some  good  colts.  Mr. 
Sanders  has  liad  imicli  to  do  with  the  nianagenient  of 
the  New  Eiic^latid  Agricultural  Society,  and  in  1885 
delivered  the  annual  address  before  the  Essex  Agri- 
cultural Society,  of  which  he  is  an  active  member. 
Mr.  Sanders  is  connected  with  many  corporations  and 
societies,  lie  is,  and  has  been  from  the  beginning,  a 
director  in  the  American  Hell  Telephone  Company  ;  he 
is  a  director,  also,  in  the  Brunswick  .\ntim0n3'  Com- 
pany, and  in  the  Haverhill  Bank  ;  he  is  a  director  and 
treasurer  in  the  Haverhill  Iron  Works,  the  business 
of  which  has  much  increased,  so  that  the  company  is 
now  prosperous. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Merrimack  Lodge  of  Free 
Masons,  and  the  Haverhill  Commandery  of  Knights 
Templar  ;  he  is  a  director  of  the  Haverhill  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  in  the  work  of  which  he 
feels  a  deep  interest,  and  devotes  to  it  his  time  and 
energies  ;  he  is  a  member  of  the  Haverhill  Fort- 
nightly and  other  clubs.  But  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  extend  this  list,  save  to  add  that  he  is  a 
warden  and  much  interested  in  the  temporal  and  spir- 
itual prosperiry  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church. 

Socially  Mr.  Sanders,  or  "  Tom  Sanders,"  as  hosts 
of  i)enple  persist  in  calling  him,  is  one  of  the  most 
genial  of  men.  Nobody  is  more  popular  in  the  town 
and  perhaps  nobody  ought  to  be  more  so,  for  he  is 
very  much  in  earnest  about  everything  which  can 
promote  its  prosperity  or  enhance  its  reputation_ 
Political  and  municipal  offices  have  been  often  ten- 
dered to  him,  but  so  far  he  has  put  the  temptation 
ea.sily  by.  He  has  hosts  of  friends  who  would  be  glad 
to  demonstrate  their  regard  for  him.  It  is  generally 
believed  of  him,  that  he  is  ready  and  anxious  to  do 
what  good  he  can  in  the  world. 


DR.    KENDALL   FLINT.' 

Thomas  Flint,  the  emigrant  ancestor,  according  to 
tradition,  came  to  America  from  Wales.  The  first 
mention  of  him  in  Salem  town  records,  is  in  1650;  but 
there  is  an  opinion  among  the  genealogists  that  he 
arrived  earlier.  He  was  among  the  first  settlers  of 
Salem  village,  afterwards  South  Danvers  and  now 
Peabody.  He  bought  two  hundred  acres  about  six 
miles  from  Salem  Court  House,  near  Phelps'  mill  and 
brook,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  spent  his 
childhood  and  youth.  The  title  deed  to  a  part  of  this 
land  was  witnessed  in  lC(i2  by  Giles  Corey,  who  in 
l(i!t2,  when  eighty-one  yearsold,  during  the  witchcraft 
madness,  was  pressed  to  death  at  Salem  because  ho 
would  not  plead  to  the  charge.  His  house  stood  upon 
land  that  after  his  death,  became  a  part  of  the  Flint 
homestead.  This  estate  remains  in  the  possession  of 
heirs  of  Elijah  Flint. 

Thomaa   Flint,  son   of  Thomaa,   lived   upon    this 
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homestead.  He  was  in  King  Philip's  war,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  swamp  fight.  He  became  a  large 
land-hol<ler,  having  purchased,  between  1GG4  and 
17U2,  more  than  nine  hundred  acres  of  land.  He  was 
a  man  in  whom  his  neighbors  had  confidence  and  was 
employed  to  build  the  first  meeting  house  in  Salem 
village. 

Captain  Samuel  Flint,  sixth  son  of  the  last  Thomas, 
received  in  the  division  of  the  estate,  the  house  in 
which  his  fether  had  lived.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  chosen  to  promote  the  setting  ofl'  from  Salem 
ol  Salem  village,  as  a  separate  town.  When  it  was 
incorporated  as  Danvers,  he  was  one  of  the  first  Board 
of  Selectmen  and  through  life  was  much  in  public 
business.  There  is  a  family  tradition  that  he  was  out 
in  the  old  French  war,  and,  on  his  way  home,  in  com- 
mand of  his  company,  encountered  his  son  Samuel, 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  his  father's  absence,  to 
enlist  in  another  company.  "  You  rogue,  where  are 
you  going?  Come  home  with  me,"  cried  the  father. 
Whether  the  slory  anticipates  events  or  not,  this  son 
Samuel,  who  inherited  his  father's  farm  by  will,  was 
out  as  a  minute  man  on  the  day  of  the  Lexington 
battle.  He  seems  to  have  entered  the  service  almost 
immediately,  having  been  eight  monlhs  at  the  siege 
of  Boston.  He  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his  company, 
at  Stillwater,  October  7,  177",  and  was  the  only  officer 
from  Danvers  killed  in  the  Revolution.  He  was  only 
forty-four.  The  anecdote  came  down  in  the  family 
that  Captain  Samuel  2d  had  a  negro  boy,  named 
Primus,  to  whom  he  said,  "Primus,  if  you  will  go 
to  fight  for  the  country,  I  will  give  you  your  freedom." 
And  Primus  accepted  the  challenge  and  went. 

Major  Elijah  Flint,  second  son  of  the  last  named 
Samuel,  received  the  homestead.  He  was  a  Whig  in 
politics,  a  Puritan  in  religion  and  in  private  life  a 
model  farmer.  The  old  house,  having  been  enlarged 
and  altered  by  various  generations,  was  much  modern- 
ized, and  improved  according  to  later  ideas,  by 
Thomas  Flint,  son  of  Elijah,  a  hardware  merchant  of 
Boston  ;  but  it  was  consumed  by  fire,  June,  1874, 
much  venerated  for  its  antiquity  and  associations. 

Dr.  Kendall  Flint,  the  youngest  son  of  Major 
Elijah,  was  born  February  4,  1807.  In  1824  he  began 
to  fit  for  college  at  Hampton  Academy,  ent<'ring 
Amherst  College  in  1S27  and  graduating  there  in 
1831.  He  entered  .Vndover  Theological  Seminary 
the  same  year  and  remained  in  that  institution  till 
1833,  when  declining  health  compelled  him  to  return 
to  his  father's  house,  where  a  protracted  illness  of 
two  years  awaited  him.  His  physician  at  last  de- 
cidedly advised  him  to  exchange  the  clerical  for  the 
medical  profession,  upon  the  ground  that  exercise  in 
the  open  air  might  gradually  restore  his  shattered 
health.  The  prescription  was  hard  to  t;ike,  but 
seemed  inevitable.  It  was  a  great  trial  to  this  young 
man  to  leave  the  study  of  the  immaterial  and  pass  to 
the  material  side — to  abandon  theology  ar.d  philoso- 
phy and  the  spiritual,  and  cross  to  the  other  side  of 
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the  gulf,  to  study  experience,  sensation  and  science. 
But  once  convinced  that  the  step  was  necessary,  he 
entered  his  name  as  a  student  with  his  attending 
physician,  Dr.  Osgood,  of  Danvers.  Completing  his 
medical  studies,  he  received  his  degree  in  ]83;t,  at  the 
Harvard  i^chool  in  Boston.  Early  in  1S40  he  came  to 
Haverhill  and  purchased  the  situation  previously  oc- 
cupied by  Dr.  Augustus  Whiting.  Haverhill  was 
then  a  comparatively  small  place,  having,  by  the  cen- 
sus of  that  year,  a  population  of  four  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-six.  June  28,  1842,  he  married 
Mary  F.,  daughter  of  Mr.  Phineas  Carlelou.  They 
had  two  children — George  Carleton,  born  November 
26,  1848;  died  October  6,  1849,  and  Mary  Howe, 
born  April  23,  1S53 ;  died  in  1855. 

Dr.  Flint  entered  upon  the  practice  of  medicine 
with  a  high  sense  of  responsibility.  He  believed  that 
the  physician  could  do  much  to  a-ssist  nature  in  saving 
life,  to  shorten  the  duration  of  disease,  to  relieve  pain 
and  suffering,  and  to  help  friends  bear  up  under  the 
responsibility  which  often  seems  like  to  crush  them. 

He  adopted  the  allopathic  practice,  then  generally 
ruling  in  the  medical  world.  He  was  seldom  disap- 
pointed in  its  results  when  it  was  properly  adminis- 
tered. But  after  he  became  master  of  the  treatment 
and  able  to  vary  it,  he  avoided  the  harsher  remedies, 
as  blistering  and  bleeding,  with  such  drugs  as  anti- 
mony and  calomel,  commonly  employed  at  that  time, 
and  finally  modified  the  treatment  to  a  more  specific 
form.  When  the  great  allopathic  practice,  that  had 
come  down  from  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Vesalius,  Har- 
vey, Hunter  and  Good,  had  swallowed  up  Thomson- 
ianism.  Hydropathy  and  all  similar  systems,  which 
were  merely  one  particular  remedy  used  for  all  com- 
plaints, the  question  was  asked,  "  What  will  it  do 
with  Homwopathy  ?  Will  it  absorb  that  also  ?  " 
The  answer  was,  "  No  !  forHomroopathy  is  founded  on 
a  principle  which  could  be  absorbed  only  by  adopting 
the  principle,  and  though  that  would  enrich  Allo- 
pathy by  having  two  principles  instead  of  one— -to 
adopt  it  would  compromise  its  dignity  !  " 

In  the  American  Encycloposdia,  in  the  article 
Homceopathy,  we  read  that  "Hippocrates,  the  father 
of  medicine,  asserted  that  medicine  sometimes  acted 
according  to  the  rule  of  similia  and  at  others  accord- 
ing to  that  of  contraria,  thus  intimating  the  truth  of 
both  the  allopathic  law  of  contraria  and  the  homaw- 
pathic  law  of  similia."  Although  Dr.  Flint  mainly 
adhered  to  allopathy,  he  believed  that  there  are  cases 
best  treated  by  the  honueopathic  rule,  and  these  he 
sought  out.  And  when  the  cholera  visited  this  coun- 
try, he  used  this  treatment  with  perfect  success  in 
many  cases.  Many  homoeopaths  use  both  systems  on 
the  principle  that  two  legs  are  better  than  one. 
When  all  physicians  do  the  same,  the  science  of  med- 
icine will  be  more  complete. 

As  Dr.  Flint  looks  back  over  the  fifty  years  of  his 
practice,  he  sees  some  new  views  advanced  with  re- 
gard to  the  healing  power.     It  is  said  that  the  efficacy 


of  drugs,  whether  in  large  or  small  doses,  depends, 
not  upon  their  own  peculiar  healing  nature,  but  upon 
the  faith  with  which  they  have  been  freighted  and 
weighted  by  those  who  have  used  them,  and  by  the 
physician  and  patient  now  using  them.  And,  more- 
over, it  is  said  that  no  medicine  or  drugs  are  needed, 
and,  in  fact,  no  faith  is  needed  by  the  patient — that 
the  doctor  or  healer  can  cure,  by  his  own  faith,  if 
supported  by  certain  spiritual  views  and  feelings, 
with  their  conscious  union  with  the  Infinite  Spirit. 
These  views  have  been  j)ut  forth  with  great  confi- 
dence and  appear  to  be  supported  by  abundant  evi- 
dence from  remarkable  cases  of  cure. 

Now  these  views  of  treatment  are  outside  of  medi- 
cal science.  They  do  not  require  either  a  knowledge 
of  the  human  system,  of  the  materia  medica,  or  any- 
thing that  is  requisite  in  medical  treatment.  The 
cure  is  of  a  spiritual  nature,  not  faith  in  medicine, 
but  faith  in  a  Divine  union,  with  which,  physicians 
as  such,  have  nothing  to  do. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war.  Dr.  Flint  re- 
ceived an  appointment  as  United  States  examining 
surgeon,  whose  duties  were  to  examine  volunteers, 
drafted  men,  and  men  claiming  pensions.  This  very 
responsible  position  he  held  fifteen  years. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  it  was  not  real- 
ized that  it  cost  the  Government  as  much  to  fit  out  a 
man  liable  to  break  down  at  once  as  an  able-bodied 
soldier.  An  army  of  duly  examined  soldiers  are 
picked  men.  and  in  this  respect  the  very  flower  of  the 
country. 

Many  volunteers  were  deeply  chagrined,  because 
not  being  physically  perfect,  they  could  not  pass  ex- 
amination. But  when  drafting  was  necessary,  the 
same  severe  system  of  inspection  prevailing,  censor- 
ious persons  often  insinuated  that  the  examining  sur- 
geon must  be  bribed  to  allow  certain  persons  to  es- 
cape whom  he  had  refused  to  pass,  because  physically 
disabled.  Examination  for  pensions  is  a  very  respon- 
sible duty,  calling  for  an  honest  and  capable  class  of 
men,  who  are  well  qualified  as  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, can  weigh  well  the  evidence,  and  decide  ac- 
cordingly. 

Dr.  Flint,  who  suffered  so  much  from  ill-health 
as  a  young  man,  and  has  yet  been  able  to  do  so  much, 
has  now  been  an  invalid  again  for  many  years,  and 
latterly  compelled  to  abstain  from  active  practice. 
Rigid  diet  and  scrupulous  care  alone,  have  preserved 
his  valuable  life.  Yet  whoever  sees  him  upon  the 
streets  of  Haverhill,  erect  and  even  youthful  in  bear- 
ing, might  well  suppose  him  to  be  a  man  in  the  very 
prime  of  life.  Yet  his  father  was  a  boy  of  fourteen 
when  Americans  declared  their  independence,  and  a 
man  of  twenty-one  when  Great  Britain  acknowledged 
it.  And  the  venerable  doctor  himself  antedates 
Waterloo  and  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  Placid  and 
serene,  he  reads  Bain  and  ponders  the  tendency  of 
modern  philosophy. 
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WILLIAM  E.  BLUNT.' 

Among  the  citizens  of  Haverhill  who  have  won 
distinction  and  honor  in  public  life,  and  enjoyed  to 
a  large  degree  the  long  and  uninterrupted  confidence 
of  the  public,  none  have  more  merited  it  than  William 
E.  IMunt,  a  son  of  Joshua  Blunt,  who  moved  to 
Haverhill  from  Andover. 

Mr.  Blunt  was  born  August  21,  1840,  on  Merrimack 
Street,  near  where  the  post  otlice  now  stands.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  city,  and  by  close  and  successful  application, 
sided  by  private  instruction,  was  fitted  for  college. 
Hia  life  at  this  time  was  not  unmarked  by  a  hard 
struggle.  He  worked  during  vacations  and  evenings 
at  whatever  was  oHered,  to  obtain  the  means  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies.  He  began  the  study  of 
law,  and  in  due  time  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
State  Courts,  and  later,  in  the  United  States  Court. 
He  was  appointed  United  States  Assistant  Assessor 
in  18C6.  Governor  Bullock  made  him  special  justice 
of  the  Haverhill  Police  Court,  which  position  he 
retained  for  many  years.  His  own  townsmen  also 
elected  him  to  the  school  board,  and  to  the  office  of 
city  solicitor.  He  declined  the  position  of  trial  jus- 
tice for  juvenile  offenders,  tendered  him  by  Governor 
Talbot,  and  in  1870  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature. 
In  this  capacity  he  represented  Haverhill  continu- 
ously until  1876,  when  he  declined  further  re- 
election. His  services  in  the  house  were  marked  by 
signal  ability,  efficiency  and  faithfulness,  and  he 
soon  became  favorably  known  in  other  parts  of  the 
State.  A  modest  young  man,  not  seeking  notoriety, 
he  was  only  conspicuous  at  first  by  constant  atten- 
dence,  punctuality  and  diligence — the  prime  qualities 
of  usefulness  in  legislation. — He  rarely  allowed  per- 
sonal considerations  of  any  kind  to  interfere  with  his 
public  duties,  and  for  si.x  consecutive  sessions  wiw 
never  absent  for  a  single  day.  Amiable  and  of 
pleasing  address,  he  soon  established  valuable  social 
relations  with  his  associates,  and  when  it  was  found 
that  be  was  quick  to  discern  the  merits,  bearings 
and  relations  of  public  matters,  that  he  was  honor- 
able and  straightforward,  he  was  recognized  as  a 
valuable  ally  to  any  cause  in  which  he  took  an 
interest.  He  was  a  firm  friend  and  a  dangerous 
opponent.  Above  all  things  he  was  trustworthy. 
As  his  valuable  services  became  thus  recognized,  peo- 
ple applauded  the  good  sense  of  the  voters  of  Haverhill 
in  keeping  him  in  his  seat  year  after  year.  He  serv- 
ed ui)i)n  the  standing  Committees  on  Probate  and 
Chancery,  the  Judiciary,  Claims,  and  was  three  years 
on  the  committee  on  Railroads,  and  that  for  re- 
districting  the  State  as  well  as  other  important 
special  committees.  On  the  occasion  of  the  memor- 
able visit  of  President  Grant  and  his  Cabinet,  he 
wius  a  member  of  the  reception  committee.  During 
this  time  be  had  wod  the  esteem  and  friendship  of 

'  By  Julm  U.  D.  Cogswon. 


some  of  the  best  men  in  the  State,  irrespective  of 
party,  who  considered  him  an  honest,  sagacious  and 
growing  man.  His  good  sense  and  tact  in  politics 
have  made  him  invaluable  as  a  counsellor. 

In  1872,  Mr.  Blunt  was  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  at  Philadelphia  which  renominat- 
ed President  Grant,  with  Henry  Wilson  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. He  served  as  secretary  of  the  ^lassachusetts 
delegation.  In  1875  the  friends  of  Mr.  Blunt  pre- 
sented his  name  to  the  Republican  State  Convention 
for  nomination  as  secretary  of  State,  when  he  re- 
ceived strong  support.  President  Grant  nominated 
him  as  postmaster  of  Haverhill,  May  30,  187t>,  and 
he  was  promptly  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  He  was 
reappointed  by  President  Hayes  and  by  President 
Arthur  without  opposition,  his  present  commission  ex- 
piring May  17,  1888.  Formerly  very  earnest  in 
local  politics  and  ever  a  warm  Republican,  since  his 
appointment  as  postmaster  he  has  felt  himself  con- 
strained to  refrain  from  active  participation  in  politi- 
cal movements.  He  has  been  seen  no  more  in  cau- 
cuses or  conventions.  This  course  has  been  main- 
tained by  him  with  admirable  consistency,  even  when 
there  were  great  personal  temptations  to  depart  from 
it,  and  when  apparently  he  might  have  done  so  with 
impunity.  The  very  general  acquiescence  to  his  serv- 
ing a-s  a  Republican  under  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion is  not  alone  due  to  his  personal  popularity,  for 
he  has  rendered  in  that  capacity  very  important  ser- 
vice to  the  business  men  of  the  city  and  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  He  has  anticipated  rather  than  re- 
sponded to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  better  and  increased  mail  facilities  are 
justly  appreciated.  When  he  saw  that  the  govern- 
ment was  erecting  public  buildings,  especially  in  the 
West  and  South,  he  at  once  set  himself  to  work  to 
procure  an  appropriation  for  one  in  Haverhill.  It  is 
due  to  his  efforts  alone  that  the  Senate  has  twice 
passed  a  bill  with  an  ai^propriatiun  lor  this  object, 
thus  accomplishing  what  will  be  of  value  when  cir- 
cumstances are  finally  favorable.  Noticing  his  effi- 
ciency, which  indeed  could  not  be  well  hidden,  the 
Republicans  of  Haverhill  made  a  spirited  effort  to  se- 
cure Mr.  Blunt's  nomination  to  Congress  in  1884.  In 
it  ihoy  were  much  aided  by  his  personal  i)opularity 
with  all  classes  and  in  all  parties.  He  received  the 
hearty  and  united  support  of  the  northern  section  of 
the  district,  but  was  defeated.  Colonel  Stone,  of  New- 
buryport,  who  had  held  the  position  for  two  terms, 
securing  the  nomination  by  two  majority.  In  18S(>  a 
more  dctcrmincil  eH'ort  was  made,  and  his  own  city 
and  the  adjoining  and  outlying  towns  sent  an  un. 
divided  and  earnest  delegation  in  his  behalf  to  the 
convention.  General  William  Cogswell,  of  Salem,  was 
the  principal  opposing  candidate,  and  after  a  contest 
lasting  from  10  a.m.  to  6  P.M.,  without  intermission, 
obtained  the  nomination  on  the  twenty-seventh  ballot 
by  one  majority.  A  gallant  aiul  satisfactory  struggle 
had  been  made  by  Mr.  Blunt's  friends,  and  had  it  not 
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been  for  the  fact  that  he  refrained  from  taking 
a  personal  part  in  the  contest,  owing  to  ollicial  duties, 
the  result  would  have  doubtless  been  dilVcrent.  It  is 
due  to  Mr.  Blunt  to  also  add  that  on  both  these  occa- 
sions he  acquiesced  in  the  result  with  admirable  good 
spirit,  and  supported  and  efficiently  aided  in  the 
election  of  both  Colonel  Stone  and  Cieneral  Cogswell. 
Mr.  Blunt  is  yet  in  the  early  prime  of  manhood.  He 
is  an  excellent  man  of  business,  and  he  has  acquitted 
himself  admirably  in  every  position,  public  or  private, 
in  which  he  has  been  placed. 

With  his  experience  of  life  and  aftairs,  he  seems  to 
have  still  before  him  a  long  and  useful  career.  So 
far  as  his  political  prospects  are  concerned,  it  is  mod- 
erate to  say  that  in  every  contest  in  which  he  has 
been  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  he  has  developed 
great  personal  strength  ;  that  such  defeats  as  he  has 
sustained  were  but  the  fortunes  of  honorable  warfare, 
involving  no  personal  discredit,  and  in  no  way  di- 
minishing his  personal  popularity.  His  wounds  are 
but  the  scars  of  chivalrous  warfare,  and  he  is  ready  to 
do  his  duty  as  he  may  see  fit  in  the  future. 

For  the  past  five  years  Mr.  Blunt  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Kennebunkport  Seashore  Company,  which 
owns  some  six  hundred  acres  of  valuable  property  at 
Cape  Arundel,  Me.  As  a  citizen  Mr.  Blunt  is  pub- 
lic-s|nrited  and  liberal.  In  conduct  and  speech  he  is 
prudent.  His  convictions  are  strong  and  his  opinions 
are  tenaciously  held,  but  not  so  expressed  as  to  in- 
fringe on  the  rights  or  wound  the  feelings  of  others. 
In  social  life  he  is  genial,  generous  and  hospitable.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  trite  to  say  that  he  is  a  kind  and 
considerate  hii?band  and  father.  Mr.  Blunt  is  mar- 
ried, his  accomplished  wife  being  Harriet  M.,  daugh- 
ter of  Daniel  Harriman.  He  has  two  children, — 
Kate  M.  and  Florence  T. 

The  strongest  traits  in  Mr.  Blunt's  character,  in 
all  the  relations  of  life,  are  his  reliability  and  fidelity. 
His  is  stanch  and  loyal.  With  his  word  goes  his 
heart.  In  his  self-sacrificing  friendship  he  grants 
favors  with  a  heartiness  that  doubles  their  value.  No 
success  can  attend  him,  and  no  honors  can  be  award- 
ed to  him,  which  will  not  be  matters  of  sincere  rejoic- 
ing to  hosts  of  attached  friends. 


ALDEN   POTTER   JAQUES. 

Alden  Potter  Jaquea,  who,  for  the  past  twentv-five 
years,  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  successful 
business  men  of  Haverhill,  was  a  native  of  B.jwdoin, 
jSIaine,  and  sprang  from  an  ancestry  of  sturdy 
yeomanry.  In  the  olonial  days  of  this  country, 
three  brothers,  by  the  name  of  .Jaques,  emigrated  from 
France  to  America  and  located  in  Xewbury.  One 
of  the  trio  afterwards  removed  to  Harpswell,  Maine, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  that  place,  where 
he  became  a  large  real  estate  owner.  For  several 
years  he  was  master  of  a  merchant  ship,  and  followed 
the  sea,  and  finally  found  his  grave  in  the  ocean. 
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Isaac,  a  descendant  of  Capt.  Jaques,  grandfather  of 
Alden  Potter,  removed  to  Bowdoin,  where  he  accumu- 
lated a  large  property,  and  became  a  prominent  and 
influential  citizen.  He  was  the  father  of  three  sons 
and  one  daughter.  Stafford,  one  of  the  sons,  married 
Harriet  Potter,  and  to  them  were  born  five  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Alden  P.,  the  oldest  of  the  sons,  was 
born  March  4,  1835.  His  younger  days  were  spent 
on  the  homestead  farm,  and  during  the  three  winter 
months  of  each  year  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  he  at- 
tended the  public  schools  of  his  native  town.  His 
father,  being  a  contractor  and  builder,  was  absent 
from  home  a  large  part  of  the  time,  leaving  his  farm 
in  charge  of  his  eldest  son  as  soon  as  he  was  old 
enough  to  conduct  the  place,  until  he  was  eighteen, 
when  his  ambition  led  him  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
world.  Being  quite  skillful  in  the  use  of  tools,  he 
readily  obtained  a  situation  as  a  ship-joiner  in 
Richmond,  Me.  He  continued  to  follow  that  trade 
until  the  financial  crash  of  1857,  when,  ship-building 
having  become  a  poor  business,  he  engaged  in  house 
carpentering. 

In  1858,  Mr.  Jaques  married  Harriet,  daughter  of 
John  Car,  of  Bowdoin,  Me.,  with  whom  he  enjoyed 
life  until  she  was  called  home,  in  1865.  This  was  his 
first  great  sorrow.  In  1871  he  married  Miss  Marci 
L.,  daughter  of  Leonard  K.  Avery,  of  New  Hampton, 
N.  H.;  to  them  has  been  born  oneson,  Walter  H.  Jaques. 
Soon  after  Mr.  Jaques'  first  marriage  he  purchased  a 
farm,  on  which  he  lived  but  one  year,  and  in  1859) 
being  desirous  of  a  more  active  life,  he  removed  to 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  where  he  again  engaged  in  carpen- 
tering, and,  being  a  skillful  workman,  found  constant 
employment  in  doing  the  finer  kinds  of  finishing.  His 
last  work  at  this  trade  was  done  on  Citj*  Hall,  in 
1862. 

The  shoe  industry,  being  the  chief  business  of  the 
place,  pre.sented  greater  inducements  and  more  re- 
munerative wages  ;  he  therefore  turned  his  attention 
to  that,  and,  aided  by  his  natural  mechanical  skill,  he 
soon  found  an  opening,  and  for  a  time  he  worked  at 
the  shoe  bench  until  he  engaged  in  shoe  manufactur- 
ing in  1862,  having  formed  a  partnership  with  his 
brotheriu-law,  Randall  A.  Potter,  the  name  of  the 
firm  being  Potter  &  Jaques. 

In  1870,  Mr.  Jaques,  in  company  with  John  B. 
Nichols,  purchased  the  large  wooden  building  then 
standing  on  Washington  Street,  and  known  as  the 
Collin  Block,  also  the  Whipple  House  adjoining.  In 
this  building,  in  1873,  Mr.  Jaques  inaugurated  an 
enterprise  that  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  rev- 
olutionize the  shoe  industry  in  Haverhill,  viz. :  the 
application  of  steam-power  to  machinery  for  making 
shoes.  At  first  this  innovation  was  regarded  by  some 
as  impracticable,  but  the  advantage  those  who 
adopted  it  soon  gained  over  their  neighbors  led 
to  the  general  adoption  of  this  force,  and  the  erection 
of  other  engines  in  the  shoe  manufacturing  section  of 
the  city,  so  that  now  the  business  that  was  at  onetime 
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scattered  throughout  the  place  is  centralized  and  re- 
duced to  a  system. 

To  Mr.  Jaques  also  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  to  succeed  in  making  shoes  in  what  is  known  as  a 
string-shop.  In  this  he  was  also  followed  by  others, 
until  now  nearly  every  manufacturer  lias  adopted  this 
method.  Mr.  .Jaques  continued  in  the  shoe  business 
until  the  great  conflagration  in  February,  1SS2,  swept 
away  his  factory  and  other  buildings  in  which  he  was 
interested.  This  destruction  of  his  property  only 
tended  to  stimulate  him  to  erect  more  substantial 
buildings  in  place  of  his  old  ones,  and  to  interest  him 
more  extensively  in  real  estate  and  other  enterprises. 
At  present  Mr.  Ja(|ue3  is  a  large  share-ov.-ner  in,  and 
treasurer  of,  the  Eastern  Cattle  Company,  of  Haver- 
hill, which  has  an  extensive  and  well-stocked  ranch 
at  Deer  Trail,  Col. 

While  he  has  been  an  active  and  successful  busi- 
ness man,  Mr.  Jaques  has  always  taken  a  lively  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  the  city  and  State  where  he  re- 
sides. His  fellow-citizens,  realizing  his  talents  and 
ability,  have  honored  him  by  placing  him  in  positions 
of  trust  and  responsibility. 

He  has  been  twice  elected  a  member  of  the  General 
School  Hoard,  and  in  '85  and  '80  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  in  that  board  was  on 
several  important  committees. 

In  the  fall  of  1886,  Mr.  Jaques  was  elected  one  of 
the  representatives  from  Haverhill  to  the  General 
Court,  where  he  was  a  faithful  public  servant,  and 
was  honored  by  being  assigned  to  the  special  commit- 
tee to  represent  the  Commonwealth  at  the  centennial 
celebration  of  the  signing  of  the  National  Constitu- 
tion. November,  1887,  Mr.  Jaques  was  re-elected  to 
the  General  Court. 

Mr.  Jaques  has  long  been  a  member  of  Haverhill 
Commandery  of  Knights  Templar  ;  Saggahew  Lodge, 
F.  and  A.  M.,  and  of  Mutual  Relief  Lodge,  I.  O,  of 
O.  F. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  has  proved  the  truth  of 
the  proverb  :  "Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  busi- 
ness ?  he  shall  stand  before  kings  ;  he  shall  not 
stand  before  mean  men." 


AXO.S  W.  DOWNING. 

The  moral  and  intellectual  features  of  different  in- 
dividuals are  often  as  strongly  marked  as  is  their  per- 
sonal appearance.  Each  man  exhibits  a  group  of 
distinctive  trails  belonging  to  tlie  mind  or  the  heart, 
which,  whether  they  are  the  olfspring  of  some  natural 
tendency  or  the  result  of  education,  enables  him  to 
perform  his  part  with  greater  effect  in  a  particular 
circle  of  action.     Early   in    life   the   subject  of  this 


sketch  gave  promise  of  unusual  achievement  along 
the  line  of  human  endeavor.  He  was  born  in  Mid- 
dleton,  N.  H.,  March  31,  1838,  and  was  the  son  of 
Samuel  H.  and  Eliza  D.  Downing.  Though  tenderly 
attached  to  his  home,  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  and 
enterprise  led  him  to  leave  it  and  strike  out  for  him- 
self at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  learned  the  shoe- 
maker's trade,  which  he  followed  steadily  till  his 
twentieth  year.  The  horizon  of  the  shoe-shop  became 
too  contracted  fur  the  activity  of  his  brain,  and  he 
began  to  desire  a  broader  field  and  bolder  ventures. 
Just  then  the  store-keeper  of  the  town  proposed  to 
sell  out,  and  made  overtures  to  Mr.  Downing.  It  was 
a  surprise  to  him,  for  he  had  neither  capital  nor  knowl- 
edge of  the  business.  But  the  price  was  agreed  on, 
his  note  was  accepted,  and  he  left  the  shoe-bench  and 
became  proprietor  of  the  store.  At  once  he  mastered 
the  new  situation.  He  visited  Boston,  selected  his 
supply-merchants,  obtained  the  credit  he  sought  with- 
out reference,  and  did  a  successful  business  there  for 
four  years,  when,  in  1864,  he  sold  out  his  store,  re- 
moved to  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  established  himself  in 
a  first-class  grocery  business.  His  movements  and 
methods,  though  a  stranger,  at  once  inspired  confi- 
dence and  won  a  liberal  patronage.  But  he  desired 
a  broader  sphere  of  enterprise,  and  one  less  occupied 
in  that  flourishing  city,  and  commenced  the  leather 
business  in  the  winter  of  1867-68.  For  ten  years  his 
operations  were  limited  to  the  retail  trade,  and  were 
gradually  extended.  He  then  united  with  others  in 
the  manufacture  of  leather,  connecting  himself  with 
the  old  and  reliable  house  of  B.  F.  Thompson  &  Co., 
of  Boston,  in  which  he  is  now  an  active  partner.  He 
is  also  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  A.  W.  Down- 
ing &  Co.,  having  places  of  business  in  both  Haver- 
hill and  Boston,  and  who  do  an  extensive  business  in 
the  manufacture  of  morocco. 

Mr.  Dowiiing's  reniarkalble  success  cannot  be  traced 
to  inherited  wealth,  social  jiosiiion,  the  culture  of  the 
schools  or  to  special  training  for  the  occupations 
which  he  has  successively  pursued.  His  powers  were 
drawn  out  and  stimulated  by  favorable  circumstances, 
and  he  has  achieved  large  measure  of  success  in  each  of 
his  varied  undertakings.  His  insight  into  men  and 
affairs  is  extraordinary.  His  habits  and  manner  of 
life  are  pure  and  simple.  His  sympathies  are  broad 
and  generous.  That  he  has  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  his  fellow-citizens  is  evident  from  the  num- 
erous responsible  trusts,  both  private  and  public,  both 
financial  and  religious,  which  have  been  committed 
to  him. 

In  1850  Mr.  Downing  married  Susan  A.,  daughter 
of  Captain  Robert  and  Ann  D.  Grace,  and  she  hat 
been  a  true  helpmeet  to  him  in  all  the  varied  experi- 
ences through  which  their  lives  have  run. 


^"■f  *~^AH  HUcht^ 


^S^i^^*>=^^/^  (tcT^ 
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CHAPTER    CLXV. 
BRADFORD. 

liV   JOHN   B.    D.   COGSWELL. 
Mr.  Rogers'  Rowtty  PlantaliOH — HesourcM  and  Indiutrus  of  tJn  Totcn, 

The  East  Parish  of  Bradford  was  incorporated  aa 
a  town  by  the  name  of  Groveland,  March  8,  1850. 
A  part  of  Boxford,  including  more  than  three-fourths 
of  Johnson's  Pond,  was  annexed  to  Groveland,  March 
21,  1856.  The  history  of  Groveland  has  been  writ- 
ten for  tliese  volumes  by  a  highly  competent  gentle- 
man, and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  treat  of  it  in  this 
sketch,  other  than  as  connected  with  the  old  town  of 
Bradford. 

The  principal  original  contributions  to  the  history 
of  Bradford  liave  been  made  by  two  clergymen.  Rev. 
Dr.  Gardner  B.  Perry,  of  the  East  Parish,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
John  D.  Kingsbury,  present  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Bradford.  Dr.  Perry,  born  at  Nor- 
ton, Mas?.,  1783,  and  graduated  at  Union  College,  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  the 
East  Parish  Sept.  28,  1814,  dying  at  Groveland,  Dec. 
16, 1859.  Dr.  Perry  was  a  man  of  great  industry  and 
usefulness,  and  was  early  allied  with  several  reform- 
atory movements,  which  worked  great  changes  in 
society  and  opinion  in  Essex  County.  Dec.  23,  1827, 
in  response  to  a  call  addressed  to  all  those  in  Haver- 
hill and  vicinity  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
temperance,  he  presided  over  a  meeting  in  that  place, 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  a  temperance  society, 
of  which  he  was  the  first  president,  delivering  an 
address  upon  the  occasion.  He  was  the  first  president 
of  the  Essex  County  Anti-Slavery  Society,  organized 
June  10,  1834,  of  which  John  G.  AVhittier  was  cor- 
responding secretary. 

On  Forefathers'  Day,  1820,  he  delivered  at  East 
Bradford  an  historical  discourse  containing  a  history 
of  the  town,  which  was  published  in  1821,  at  Haver- 
hill, and  reprinted  in  1872.  It  contains  a  great  deal 
of  informatiiin  about  the  first  settlers  of  the  town, 
its  industries  and  churches,  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  he  had  gathered  from  tradition.  Dr.  Kings- 
bury's "  Memorial  History  "  was  prepared  for  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  First  Church  in  Brad- 
ford, Dec.  27,  1882.  This  history  exhibits  the  result 
of  wide  reading  and  abundant  research,  displayed  in 
a  vivid  and  picturesque  manner.  All  subsequent  in- 
vestigators must  be  deeply  indebted  to  these  two  pro- 
ductions. The  writer  of  this  imperfect  compilation, 
hastens  to  acknowledge  his  unlimited  obligations  to 
both. 

No  one  can  read  the  early  history  of  Essex  Coun- 
ty, without  realizing  how  much  the  ministers  had  to 
do  with  shaping  the  settlements  and  controlling  the 


conduct  of  the  pioneers.  The  first  projector  of  the 
Haverhill  plantation  was  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward,  of 
Ipswich  ;  indeed,  it  was  at  first  known  by  his  name. 
In  a  similar  way,  another  clergyman  was  the  chief 
promoter  of  the  llrst  occupation  of  the  original  terri- 
tory of  Bradford  by  Englishmen. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  born  in  Haverhill,  England, 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Ipswich  in 
1637-38,  to  succeed  Mr.  Ward,  who,  retiring  from  the 
active  ministry  there,  yet  remained  some  years  longer, 
preparing  the  famous  "Body  of  Liberties,"  and 
scheming  about  new  and  large  plantations.  Perry  tells 
us  that  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers,  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  the  fall  of  1638,  and  fixed  himself  at  Rowley, 
which  originally  included  Bradford,  was  influenced 
in  doing  so  by  a  desire  of  being  near  and  enjoying 
the  society  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  of  Ipswich. 

Ezekiel  Rogers  was  a  Puritan  of  the  Puritans. 
Born  at  Wethersfield,  England,  in  1590,  and  private 
chaplain  for  a  while,  he  was  twenty  years  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Rowley,  in  memory  of  which  the  new  plan- 
tation in  Massachusetts  was  doubtless  named — as  John 
Smith  had  before  anticipated  would  often  be  the 
case — "  in  memory  of  their  old."  He  is  said  to  have 
been  an  eloquent  man  and  a  forceful,  if  not  a  wilful. 
In  1643  he  preached  the  election  sermon,  in  which  he 
maintained  that  the  same  person  should  not  hold  the 
office  of  Governor  for  two  successive  years.  This  was 
Democratic  doctrine,  at  a  moment  when  there  was  a 
certain  leaning  towards  establishing  the  magistracy 
for  life,  of  which  Winthrop  said  "he  was  no  more  in 
love  with  the  honor  or  power  of  it  than  with  an  old  frieze 
coat  in  a  summer's  day."  "  It  is  a  good  observation," 
wrote  Eliot,  "  and  has  been  often  repeated,  that  the 
election  sermon  is  the  pulse  by  which  we  can  tell  the 
state  of  the  body  politic." 

Mr.  Rogers  had  a  singular  variety  of  afflictions,  in 
his  declining  years.  He  lost  two  wives,  and  the 
third,  when  she  was  left  a  widow,  quarreled  with  his 
successor  and  his  people.  On  the  night  after  his  third 
nuptials  his  house  burned  down,  and  he  lost  his  goods 
and  most  of  his  papers.  The  last  is  supposed  to  have 
been  an  historical  loss.  Then  he  disabled  his  right 
arm  by  falling  from  his  horse,  and  had  to  learn  how  to 
write  with  his  left.  But  thanks,  probably,  to  his 
land  operations,  he  left  considerable  property,  of 
which  Harvard  College  had  the  largest  benefit.  To 
his  friend.  Rev.  Zachariah  Symmes,  of  Charlestown, 
(father  of  the  first  minister  of  Bradford),  he  wrote  :  "  I 
am  hastening  home.  Oh,  good  brother,  I  thank  God 
I  am  near  home,  and  you,  too,  are  not  far  off."'  The 
masterful  old  man  had  no  doubt  about  his  future. 
"  We  shall  sit  next  the  martyrs  and  confessors."  And 
so  when  he  came  to  make  his  will,  he  gave  vent  once 
more  to  his  cherished  dislikes,  among  other  things 
"  of  all  the  base  opinions  of  Anabaptists  and  Antino- 
mians,  and  all  other  Phrenetics,  dolays  of  the  times." 
He  died  in  1660,  but,  curiously  enough,  his  scorn  of 
sectaries,  seems    to  have  been   largely  participated 
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in,  in  this  old  parish  of  Bradford,  all  the  way  down 
through  the  centuries. 

Mr.  llogers  was  accompanied  to  America  by  about 
twenty  families  from  Yorkshire,  but  immigration 
was  very  large  at  that  time,  and,  as  he  was  probably 
a  magnetic  as  well  as  energetic  person,  his  company 
had  much  increased  by  the  time  his  arrangements 
were  completed,  and  he  took  at  least  sixty  families  to 
Rowley.  There,  for  a  few  years,  lands  were  culti- 
vated in  common,  but  that  arrangement  has  never 
comported  long  with  the  genius  of  New  England,  and, 
before  a  great  while,  there  was  an  allotment  in  sev- 
eralty. 

Probably  there  is  not  a  village  in  America  so  little 
changed  by  the  lapse  of  time  as  Rowley.  There  are 
the  two  or  three  streets  upon  which  the  exiles  settled 
themselves, — Wethersfield,  in  recollection  of  the  pas- 
tor's birth-place,  and  Bradford,  to  preserve  the  name 
of  the  substantial  town  in  the  West  Riding  in  York- 
shire, from  which  others  of  tliem  had  come.  These 
jieople  were  farmers,  smiths  and  weavers.  They  soon 
reverted  to  their  English  ways,  had  great  store  of  hemp 
and  flax,  built  a  fulling-mill  and  made  cloth. 

Rowley  was  incorporated  September  4,  1G39,  when 
it  was  ordered  by  the  General  Court  that  "  Mr.  Eze- 
kiel  Rogers'  plantation  be  called  Rowley."  May  13, 
lt)40,  it  was  declared  by  the  Ueneral  Court  "  that  Row- 
ley bounds  is  to  be  eight  miles  from  their  meeting- 
house in  a  straight  line  (  westerly  ) ;  and  then  a  cross 
line  diameter  from  Ipswich  Ryver  to  Merrimack  Ry  ver 
when  it  doth  not  prejudice  any  former  grant."  In 
October  of  the  same  year  the  court  ordered  "  that  the 
neck  of  land  on  Merrimack,  near  Corchitawick,  be 
added  to  Rowley." 

There  seems  to  have  been  an  original  amicable  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  settlement  of  Rowley  was  to 
intervene  with  loving  neighborship,  between  Ipswich 
and  Newl)ury.  But  before  long  there  was  friction. 
In  UJ4it.  "  Mr.  Ward's  Plantation,"  at  Pentucket  or 
riaverhill,  was  settled  upon.  But  now  the  i)eople  of 
Rowley,  under  their  strong  leader — what  one  of  the 
Essex  County  historical  writers  whimsically  calls 
"  The  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers'  Company  " — was  eager  to 
stretch  from  the  sea.shore  to  tile  Merrimack.  Mr. 
Rogers  wa"  still  in  the  prime  of  life — about  fifty.  He 
had  traveled  all  tlirough  the  promised  land,  and  he 
earnestly  desired  to  he  added  to  the  Rowley  domain 
what  is  now  Bradford  Neck,  and  Head's  Hill,  with 
other  lands,  which  he  claimed  were  intended  for  Row- 
ley, but  had  been  assigned  to  Andovor  instead,  by  mis- 
take or  wrong.  Wlien  he  demanded  its  restitution  of 
tlie  (iencral  Court  and  was  refuse<l,  he  retired  in  high 
dudgeon,  threatening  to  appeal  to  the  elders.  The  "El- 
ders" were,  as  a  learned  Congrcgationali^t  minister  has 
written,  "  In  the  early  days  of  New  England,  taken  into 
express  partnership  with  the  civil  power,  in  a  manner 
greatly  to  exalt  tlie  sway  which  tliey  would  otherwise 
have  had;  and  which  on  the  one  hand  made  it  easy 
for  them  to  realize,  and  easier  on  the  other  hand   for 


them  to  attempt  great  things,  in  the  way  of  public  in- 
fluence." No  wonder  they  were  rather  topping  in 
their  manner. 

Still,  Mr.  Rogers  afterwards  apologized  for  his 
heat ;  but  he  had  his  desire,  the  court  giving 
way  before  his  resolute  demand.  "  A  stranger," 
says  Mr.  Kingsbury,  "  passing  through  Rowley,  asked 
him  in  the  style  of  Puritan  speech,  are  you  the  man 
that  serves  here  ?  "  "  Serves !  I  am  the  man  that  rules 
here." 

Mr.  Herbert  I.  Ordway,  a  zealous  antiquarian  of 
Bradford,  upon  the  two  hundredth  church  anniver- 
sary, read  the  following  extracts  of  letters  from  the 
clerical  promoters  of  plantations,  which,  even  at  this 
distance  of  time,  are  interesting  glimpses.  Nathan- 
iel Ward,  whose  somewhat  greedy  letters  about  Pen- 
tucket (Haverhill)  may  be  perused  in  the  present 
volume,  nevertheless  writes  Governor  Wiiithrop  in 
this  tone  of  studied  moderation  : 

*'  Our  neighbour  towns  are  much  f;reiuod  to  see  the  luuJHh  liberality 
of  the  Court  in  giving  away  the  countryo.  Some  honest  men  of  our 
towne  athriue  that  in  tlieir  knowledge  there  are  (18  towns  in  Kngland 
within  ixs  little  conipasse  as  the  bounds  of  Ipswich  :  I  kuowe  neere  40 
where  I  dwelt :  Rowly  is  larger  than  Ipswich^  9  or  10  miles  lunge  & 
will  have  other  plantations  within  it,  tributaries  to  it,  A  intend,  as  wo 
hearo,  to  stretch  tlieir  wings  nuicli  further  yet,  will  spoile  A  Qutchic- 
qute  vtterly,  if  not  Pentucket.     AVe  earnestly  pray  you  to  prevent  it." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Rogers  writes  the  Governor : 

"  Sit,  there  is  one  thing  that  is  a  now»  troublo  to  vs  :  though  the 
Court  doe  giuo  vs  but  three  miles  of  the  eight,  that  we  go  into  the  coun- 
try, yet  wo  heare  that  some  woulde  take  somewhat  of  from  that.  It 
eeemeth  they  thinke  vs  very  vnworthy  neighbours." 

Lastly,  in  another  letter  to  Governor  Winthrop, 
Mr.  Rogers  falls  back  upon  another  line  of  consider- 
ation, with  which  Mr.  Ward  was  also  familiar: 

'*  You  best  kaow  how  oft  we  expressed  ourselves  A  how  plainly,  con- 
cerning our  desired  bounds,  as  Ipsw.  Riuer  A  Merimftck  :  without  which 
wo  wouide  vpou  no  termes  accept  of  a  plantation  hero.  Ipswich  men 
desiring  our  ueighbuurhoiHl  couldo  showo  vs  little  desireatilu  here 
texcept  we  purchasetl  it  at  a  deare  rate),  but  the  name  of  Sleriuiack    A 

some  cousideniblc  places  there,   as  a   neck   of  laud   ,t   the  like 

wlu-roupon  I  wrote  many  letters  to  my  friends  in  Kngland,  wherein  I 
tolde  them  precisely  uur  bounds  ;  A  the  sound  of  Merimack  we  made 
not  a  little  vso  of." 

These  were  both  good  men  and  famous  ministers, 
such  its  Cotton  Mather  loved  to  eulogize  in  the  "Mag- 
nalia,"  but  they  went  about  to  enlarge  the  kingdom, 
much  as  modern  lobbyists  arc  accustomed  to  proceed. 
Eventually  Mr.  Rogers  got  his  way. 

Ancient  Rowley  included  the  prejicnt  Georgetown, 
Boxford,  a  part  of  Middleton,  Groveland  and  Brad- 
ford. 

Boxford  was  known  originally  as  "  Rowley  Vil- 
lage." That  part  of  Rowley  which  is  now  Bradford 
was  first  the  "  Merrimac  Lands,"  then  Merrimac ; 
soinetime.s,  also,  "  Rowley  Village  by  the  Merrimac." 
Gci)rgetown  used  to  be  called  New  Rowley.  And 
thus  Mr.  Riigers'  great  plantation  fell  to  pieces  in  the 
fulness  of  tiiiu". 

Finally,  two  individual  allotments  of  land  were 
made  to  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers  himself   and    to   the   Rev. 
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S.iniiicl  Phillips,  liis  folleaciie.  They  were  of  three 
huiuired  acres  respectively;  both  tracts  were  in  that 
part  of  Rrailford  which  is  now  Groveland.  Mr.  Phil- 
lips' tract  was  east  of  Johnson's  Creek,  and  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Mr.  Rogers',  which  extended 
to  the  river.  Twenty  acres  of  meadow  were  also  as- 
signed to  Mr.  Phillips,  and  twenty-five  to  Sir.  Rogers, 
in  Jereniie's  Meadow.  For  a  few  years  the  Rowley 
settlers  had  enough  to  occupy  them  in  the  original 
village  by  the  brook-side.  But  when  the  village 
lands  had  been  divided  and  the  population  of  'the 
town  began  to  increase,  there  were  some  more  adven- 
turous who  began  to  think  of  u  ilizing  the  ^Mcrrimac 
lands.  Besides,  Pentucket  or  Haverhill  had  now 
been  settled  some  years.  It  was  a  prosperous,  and 
hitherto  peaceful  village,  not  yet  alarmed  by  the 
Indian  war-whoop.  Some  of  the  original  inhabitants 
were  of  Newbury,  but  others  had  been  of  Ipswich- 
There  were  occasions  to  pass  to  and  fro,  and  doubtless 
some  halted  on  the  route  and  entered  Rowley  Village 
by  the  way  of  Bradford  Street  to  exchange  greetings. 
Thus  the  Rowley  men  would  hear  of  the  progress  of 
Haverhill,  of  the  new  meeting-house  "on  the  lower 
knowle,"  in  the  "  Mill-Lot,''  with  it-i  lofty  protecting 
stockade  of  smooth  poles,  sixteen  feet  high,  of  the 
excellent  ministrations  of  Pa.stor  Ward.  In  1647 
the  Lown  had  been  presented  for  not  having  a  ferry, 
and  the  next  year  Thomas  Hale  was  appointed  to 
keep  it,  charging  "  one  penny  for  a  passenger,  two 
pence  for  cattel  under  two  years  old,  and  four  pence 
for  such  as  were  over  that  age."  This  has  ever  since 
been  the  "old  ferry-way,"  a  little  east  of  the  foot  of 
Kent  Street.  The  Haverhill  people  had  crossed  at 
tliat  point  from  the  beginning.  But  doubtless  they 
were  eager  to  have  neighbors  upon  the  south.  Thus 
the  long  wilderness  pathway  would  seem  less  wild 
and  tedious.  In  the  same  year  (1647)  John  Osgood 
and  Thomas  Hale  were  appointed  to  "lay  out  the 
way  fiom  Andiverto  Haverelf'-of  course  over  Mer- 
rimae  lands.  In  short,  the  time  seemed  to  have  fully 
come  for  an  occupation,  at  least  in  a  pastoral  way. 
Accordingly  it  was  determined  that  cattle  should  be 
pastured  near  the  river,  and  an  agreement  was  made 
by  which  the  town  allowed  special  privileges  to  those 
who  were  willing  to  serve  it  as  herdsmen.  The  orig- 
inal agreement  was  made  in  1G49  to  continue  seven 
years,  but  there  was  some  misunderstanding  about  it, 
and  in  1652  the  committee  were  directed  to  renew  it, 
without,  however,  enlarging  the  original  term  of  the 
contract.  The  town's  committ-e  were  Matthew  Boyes 
and  Francis  Parrott,  who  were  associated  with  the 
selej-men,  Richard  Swan,  William  Stickney,  William 
Hobson,  Samuel  Brocklebank  and  William  Tenney — 
names  afterwards  familiar  in  the  history  of  Bradford. 
The  afl'air  was  evidently  regarded  as  important.  So 
it  was,  and  especially  from  an  historical  standpoint; 
It  shows  who  were  the  pioneers  and  with  what  views 
and  inducements  they  came.  Following  is  the  agree- 
ment : 


"  ImprimiH,  ttmt  tlie  Town  of  Rowley  liRtli  prantert  to  tlio  sntd 
Hol>t>rt  llaaoltino,  Jutin  Iliiaottino  iiiul  Wjlliiirii  Wilde,  Citcti  of  tlicin  40 
acroif  of  uplnnJ,  t>>  be  litltt  out  to  tlioiii  as  convenient  aa  miiy  bo  witliout 
tlio  grvut  prt-jujico  of  tlio  town. 

"  2il.  Tliosait!  town  of  Rowley  hntli  granted  to  the  iiforesaid  parties, 
cacli  of  them,  to  liavo  conunous  for  20  head  of  cattle,  wliich  said  com- 
mons tlioy  eliall  liavo  liberty  to  fence  in,  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  Bed 
cause.  Provided,  that  the  town  of  Rowley  doth  declare  that  th«y  did 
restmin  them  from  liberty  to  erect  any  more  than  three  tenements  upon 
any  part  of  the  aforesaid  tipland  or  commons. 

"  Sd.  The  town  hath  granted  to  each  of  thera  20  acres  of  meadow 
and  which  meadow  and  upland  shall  be  laid  out  to  them  when  they 
claim  it,  unless  some  I'rovidence  of  God  shall  hinder. 

*'4th.  They  have  liberty  to  get,  each  of  them,  a  thousand  of  Pipo- 
stavea  yearly,  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  which  years  began  in 
1649. 

*'  r>th.  They  have  liberty  on  the  commons  to  cut  firewood  for  their 
families  as  also  timber  for  building,  and  for  fencing  in  of  their  ground, 
providerl,  that  they  are  not  to  fall  any  fencing  stulT  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  the  pasture  fence. 

"They  are  to  be  freed  from  all  towne  charges  for  the  lands,  houses, 
four  oxen,  and  six  cows  and  four  ciilves,  osicli  of  them  such  a  quantity, 
during  the  space  of  seven  years,  begun  in  1649  ;  also  they  have  liberty 
to  keep  swine. 

"  For  and  in  consideration  of  all  the  aforesaid  privileges,  granted  by 
the  town  of  Rowley  to  the  aforesaid  Robert,  .John,  and  William,  and 
their  heirs  and  assigns,  they  have  covenanted  with  the  same  towne,  for 
themselves,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  sufficiently  to  look  to  the  herd  of 
cattle,  that  the  towne  of  Rowley  shall  put  into  the  pasture  during  the 
time  of  seven  years.  Provided  the  cattle  be  two  years  old  and  upward. 
Provided,  also,  the  town  shall  give  them  lie.  by  the  day,  for  so  much 
time  as  they  shall  spend  about  looking  to  said  pjisture,'" 

"  2d.  The  said  liobert,  John,  and  William  doth  covenant  with  the 
towne  to  provide  convenient  diet  and  lodging,  at  different  times,  to  any 
that  tlie  towne  shall  send  to  keep  any  herd  there." 

These  were  great  privileges, — i.  e.  to  each,  forty  acres 
of  uplund  and  twenty  acres  of  meadow;  right  of  com- 
monage to  each  for  twenty  head  of  cattle,  with  liberty 
to  fence  the  same  ;  liberty  for  each  to  build  a  tenement, 
with  licence  to  cut  timber  for  building  and  fencing, 
and  to  cut  firewood  for  family  use  ;  license  for  each 
to  cut  a  thousand  pipe-staves  yearly,  for  seven  years; 
exeinption  from  town  taxes  for  seven  years,  for  lands, 
houses  and  fourteen  head  of  cattle  each,  as'  specified ; 
and  liberty  to  kee|)  swine.  In  consideration  of  all 
which,  they  covenanted  to  look  sufficiently  to  the 
herd  of  cattle,  of  two  years  and  upwsirds,  that  for  the 
space  of  ten  years  ihe  town  shall  put  into  the  pasture. 
But  for  such  care,  they  were  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
two  shillings  a  day,  according  to  time  expended. 
And  they  agreed  at  all  times  to  board  any  persons  the 
town  should  see  fit  to  send  as  herd-keepers.  The  re- 
striction as  to  number  of  tenements,  was  doubtless 
intended  to  exclude  any  claim  for  allotraeut  of  addi- 
tional commonage  to  other  tenements. 

The  privilege  of  cutting  one  thousand  pipe-staves 
each,  annually  for  seven  years,  was  a  valuable  one. 
Pipe-staves  were  becoming  an  important  article  of 
commerce  with  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere.  The 
town  of.Haverhill  at  times  passed  special  rates,  allow- 
ing the  householders  to  cut  pipe-staves,  but  not  within 
two  miles  of  the  house-lots. 

After  some  years  William  Wilde  sold  out  his  lands 
to  the  Haseltines,  and  to  George  Hadley,  and  went  to 
Ipswich,  where  he  died  in  1662.  John  and  Robert 
Haseltine  were  brothers.    John  was  probably  married 
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before  coming  to  America.  He  had  children  before 
removing  to  Merrimac  Lands. 

Robert  and  Ann  Haseltine,  were  married  at  Row- 
ley in  1639,  being  the  first  marriage  of  the  town. 
They  had  nine  children,  some  born  before,  more  after 
coming  to  the  Jlerrimac. 

John  Haseltine  had  been  made  a  "Freeman"  in 
Rowley  in  1040,  and  mu.st  therefore  have  been  a 
church  member,  as  the  law  then  was.  But  his  name 
does  not  appear  later  among  the  Bradford  church 
members,  and  it  is  therefore  thought  that  he  removed 
over  the  river  to  Haverhill,  and  was  Deacon  John 
Haseltine  of  Mr.  Ward's  church. 

A  house-lot  was  hiid  out  to  John  Haseltinein  Haver- 
hill about  1C50,  so  that  he  did  not  personally  remain 
very  long  in  Bradford,  if  the  above  conjecture  is 
correct.    But  he  was  represented  here  by  a  son  or  sons. 

In  1643,  at  the  first  survey,  house  lots  had  been  laid 
out  to  John  and  Robert  Haseltine  on  Holmes  Street, 
and  to  William  Wilde  on  Bradford  Street,  in  old 
Rowley. 

The  Haseltines  have  always  been  numerous  and 
respectable,  both  in  Bradford  and  Haverhill.  But 
the  original  Haseltines  who  came  over  the  seas  with 
Rogers,  though  doubtless  hardy  and  vigorous  men, 
were  probably  illiterate.  John  could  not  write  his 
name. 

The  Bradford  land  originally  laid  out  to  the 
Haseltines  and  Wilde,  includes  the  west  half  of  the 
village.  "The  lower  corner"  of  this  tract  "is 
where  the  road  turns  by  Jacob  Kimball's."  "Their 
meadow  land  is  well  known  to  this  day  as  the  Hasel- 
tine meadow."  In  1658  Joseph  Jewett  had  laid  out  to 
him  the  whole  of  Bradford  Neck.  One  Glover  set- 
lied  near  the  cove  by  Lafayette  Day. 

In  1671,  the  following  lots  were  laid  out  below  the 
farm  of  Glover: 

In  right  of 


To 

"  Jcweph  Chaplin, 
John  SimniondH, 
Abraham  Foster, 
John  Sininionds, 
John  SiiniiionclH, 
John  Stuunonds, 
Jonatlian  Hopldnson, 
Samuel  IJonwell, 
James  Dickinson, 
Deacon  Jowutt, 

Mn.  Kimliall,  Boston, 

(  James  Canada  and 
(  James  Barker,  Jr., 

John  Boyiltou, 


Rods  wide  at  the  river. 
35  acres  11^ 
Widow  Cooper,  42     "      12 

John  Kurlmnk,  37     "      12 

Thoniiis  Pitlnter,  3(>    "      14 

Wni.  Wilde  and  another,  68     "      27 

H  ugh  Smith,  38     "      12 

Michael  Hopkinson,  32    "      14 

Wm.  and  John  Uoyoton,  53     "     2i}t^ 

Thomas  Dicttinson,  67     '*     23 

John  Spoforlh,  95    "      SIJ^ 

f  John  Remington 

I  and  Geo.  Kilbom, 

t  James  Barker  and 

(  William  .Stickuey, 

t  William  Scales  and 

(  Richard  Wicom, 


102 
111 
93    ' 


SO 

3314 

20" 


These  were  the  first  settlers  above  the  village,  and 
their  lots  took  in  the  land  between  Head's  Hill  and 
the  Hiiseltine  farm.  Four  lots  were  laid  out  below 
the  village  in  the  same  year  : 


To 
*  John  Watjwn, 
Widow  A.  Mlghlll, 


III  riKht  of 
Thomas  Abbott, 


Rods  wide  at  the  river. 
5l)  acres  11 
215  "      72 


Thomas  Kiiuball,  (number  of  acr«s  not  known). 
Widow  Ann  Hobaou, 


SOU 


41  ' 


This  Thomas  Kimball  was  killed  May  3,  1676,  dur- 
ing King  Philip's  War,  by  the  three  notorious  Pray- 
ing Indians,  Symon,  Andrew  and  Peter.  Kimball 
lived  on  the  road  leading  from  what  is  now  South 
Groveland  to  Boxford.  The  story  is  that  the  Indians 
were  on  the  way  to  kill  somebody  at  Rowley  who  they 
fancied  had  injured  them  ;  but  finding  the  night  too 
far  spent,  turned  aside  and  sacrificed  another  instead. 
Something  can  be  learned  of  Symon  the  leader,  in 
the  accompanying  sketch  of  Haverhill.  Thomas 
KintbalTs  wife  and  five  children  were  carried  away 
captive  by  Symon  and  his  gang,  but  were  afterwards 
set  at  liberty  and  permitted  to  return,  through,  it  is 
said,  the  influence  of  Wannalancet,  chief  of  the  Pen- 
nacooks  and  steadfast  friend  of  the  white  men,  who, 
in  1677,  retired  to  Canada.  After  her  return  from 
captivity,  the  widow  Mary  Kimball  petitioned  the 
General  Court  to  protect  her  from  the  ruflSan  Symon, 
who  had  threatened  to  kill  her  and  her  children  if 
she  ever  went  back  to  her  house.  In  October  the 
court  abated  her  taxes. 

The  Rogers  and  Phillips  grants  beyond  Johnson's 
Creek  are  said  to  have  been  largely  taken  up  by  the 
numerous  Hardys  and  Parkers.  The  lota  at  the 
east  were  very  long  and  narrow,  fronting  upon  the 
river  and  extending  back  several  miles  in  some 
cases. 

Of  the  allotments  of  lands.  Dr.  Perry  wrote  in 
1S20  :  "  This  town  was  at  first  laid  out  in  lots  running 
from  the  river  to  what  is  now  called  the  Rowley  line. 
'Those  lots  were  of  different  widths,  but  the  boundaries 
of  most  of  them  are  easily  discoverable  by  the  course 
of  the  fences.  And  a  sulUcient  number  of  them  are 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  the  first 
inhabitants  to  give  any  one  much  acquainted  in  town 
an  idea  sufficiently  accurate  of  the  places  where  the 
first  people  lived  and  the  land  they  occupied."  And 
the  excellent  doctor  repeats  "their  names  in  order, 
beginning  at  the  east  end  of  the  town."  But  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  at  this  day  there  would  be  much 
profit  in  attempting  to  give  the  list,  save  for  ihe  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  method  of  division  of  lands. 
Even  seventy  years  ago,  some  of  the  Christian  names 
were  uncertain.  To  recreate  with  accuracy  the 
original  land  allotments,  would  be  a  task  requiring 
patience,  keenness  and  accuracy  which  few  men 
possess. 

It  appears  that,  according  to  tradition,  John  and 
William  Hardy  were  brothers,  who  came  to  America 
in  the  family  of  Governor  Winthrop,  as  laborers,  who, 
not  finding  employment  for  them,  gave  them  at  first 
land  at  Ipswich,  which  not  suiting  them,  he  permit- 
ted their  removal  to  Bradford  and  obtained  lauds  for 
them  here. 

Bradford,  in  its  full  proportions,  was  about  eight 
miles  long  and  three  wide,  containing  about  ten 
thousand  acres. 

The  soil  is  generally  very  good.  In  1820  there 
were  still   considerable    quantities  of   salmon,  shad, 
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bass,  sturgeon,  alewivcs  and  other  fish  in  the  Merri- 
mac  and  its  tributary  waters,  which,  in  the  spring, 
were  taken  largely  in  seines.  It  could  then  be  said, 
"  the  salmon  caught  here  are  esteemed  the  best  of 
any  taken  in  the  waters  of  the  northern  states,  and 
often  fetch  from  seventy-live  cents  to  a  dollar  a 
pound  in  the  market  in  Boston.  The  quantity  of  fish 
is  at  present  much  less  than  formerly.''  In  1888  a 
fine  river  shad  or  salmon  is  a  novelty. 

JIarch  23,  1S08,  a  young  gentleman  of  Haverhill, 
who  kept  a  scrap-book,  made  this  entry  in  it  : 
"  Seventeen  hundred  Bass  were  caught  at  one  Hawl 
in  Merrimack  Kiver,  at  the  ferry  way  in  Bradford." 
But  it  is  to  be  feared  neither  the  Fish  Commissions 
nor  societies  for  the  protection  of  fish  and  game, 
will  ever  bring  back  those  days  of  plenty. 

For  more  than  a  century  after  the  settlement  of 
the  town  the  principal  reliance  was  upon  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil.  In  the  eighteenth  century  there 
were  many  large  orchards  of  apples,  peaches,  pears 
and  plums.  Dr.  Perry,  who,  in  1820,  had  not  yet 
entered  into  the  temperance  movement,  seems  to 
lament  that  there  was  not  so  much  good  "  Arminian 
eider "  made  as  formerly.  This  was  so  called  in 
sportive  allusion  to  the  theolc.gical  views  of  the  first 
pastor  of  the  East  Parish  Church,  Rev.  William 
Balch,  himself  a  noted  raiser  of  fruit. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  traces  of  mineral 
wealth,  as  iron,  coal  and  lead,  were  early  discovered, 
but  they  never  materialized  to  any  useful  extent. 
There  were  chalybeate  springs,  impregnated  with 
iron,  and  there  was  an  abundance  of  peat,  formerly 
considerably  used  for  fuel.  From  1790  to  1820  the 
quantity  of  wood  rather  increased  than  diminished, 
and  at  the  latter  date  the  experiment  of  sowing 
acorns  and  walnuts  for  tree-raising  had  begun.  Prob- 
ably, at  the  present  time,  the  quantity  of  standing 
wood  is  also  increasing,  as  is  the  case  almost  every- 
where in  Essex  County. 

In  1820,  farmers  still  highly  prized  the  salt  hay 
which  they  brought,  in  the  season,  by  the  river  from 
the  marshes  near  the  sea;  and  its  value  in  the 
enrichment  of  the  land  is  dwelt  upon  by  that  keen 
observer.  Dr.  Perry,  who  takes  occasion  also  to 
recommend  the  use  of  plaster  of  Paris,  of  which 
David  How,  of  Haverhill,  had  made  such  profitable 
employment,  at  Golden  Hill,  on  his  great  farm  in 
East  Bradford,  and  elsewhere. 

Before  the  Revolution,  there  had  been  little  trading 
in  this  town.  There  may  have  been  a  store  in  each  par- 
ish, near  the  respective  meeting-houses,  where  a  few 
indispensable  articles  of  groceries  and  hardware 
could  be  obtained.  Moses  Parker  is  said  to  have  had 
the  first  store  of  any  importance,  which  was  in  the 
East  Parish.  He  kept  a  great  variety  of  merchandise, 
exchangeable  for  country  produce,  and  had  con: 
siderable  trade  in  New  Hampshire.  This  may 
be  supposed  to  be  the  same  Moses  Parker  who,  for 
some  years  after  1770,  carried  on  successfully  the 


manufacture  of  tobacco.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  there  were  quite  a  number  of  stores 
in  the  East  Parish,  where  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
upon  "good  terms"  most  of  the  articles  required 
in  common  life.  Probably  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Upper  I'arish  (now  Bradford) always  carried  their  trade 
largely  to  Haverhill,  where  there  was  from  an  early 
day  considerable  pretension  to  cosmopolitanism,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Mrs.  Emery,  of  Newbury,  in  her 
interesting  "Reminiscences  of  a  Nonogenarian." 

Ship-building  was  begun  by  Mr.  John  Atwood,  of 
Boston,  in  1720.     It  is  now  a  lost  art. 

Shubael  Walker  began  tanning  in  the  Upper  Par- 
ish, soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  town.  But  in 
Dr.  Perry's  time  that  manufacture  had  concentrated 
itself  in  the  East  Parish,  whence  also  it  has  now  van- 
ished. 

The  manufacture  of  straw,  chaise-making,  cooper- 
ing, the  making  of  chocolate,  brass  and  pewter 
buckles,  bricks,  sleigh-bells,  twine  and  thread,  and 
various  other  things,  were  attempted  with  greater  or 
less  success  at  different  times,  but  were  all  ulti- 
mately abandoned. 

Greater  success  has  attended  the  development  of 
the  valuable  water-power  of  Johnson's  Creek,  "the 
greatest  and,  indeed,  the  only  considerable  means  for 
water-works  in  this  town,  and  it  has  been  consider- 
ably improved  for  this  purpose,  for  on  it  have  stood, 
or  are  now  standing  (1820),  four  saw-mills,  five  grist- 
mills, three  fulling-mills,  two  bark-mills."  The  first  of 
these  was  a  grist-mill,  set  up  by  Edward  Carleton,  the 
first  person  born  in  Rowley,  or  his  father,  probably 
about  the  year  1670.  From  that  time  on,  saw  and 
grist-mills  were  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 
The  descendants  of  Rowley,  with  their  Yorkshire 
traditions,  recognized  the  value  of  the  Johnson's 
Creek  power  for  cloth-making.  Dr.  Perry,  with  his 
wonted  practical  sagacity,  adds, — "I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  observe  that  though  much  use  is  made 
of  the  water  of  Johnson's  Creek,  yet  a  much  more 
considerable  advantage  might  be  derived  from  it. 
Several  mills  more  might,  with  perfect  convenience, 
stand  upon  it."  He  suggests  a  carding-mill  and 
another  saw-mill. 

"Indeed,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  how  enterprising 
individuals  might  get  wealth,  and  the  community  be 
better  served,  by  enlisting  in  their  service,  the  force 
of  this  water,  which  God,  in  his  goodness,  causes  to 
flow  down  this  stream  for  the  use  of  men." 

The  excellent  clergyman  did  not  live  to  see  the 
great  development  of  the  water-power  upon  his 
favorite  stream  at  South  Groveland,  by  that  able 
manufacturer,  the  late  Mr.  Hale.  Mr.  Hale  was  con- 
nected with  the  East  Parish  by  marriage,  and  may 
have  heard  the  old  minister  descant  upon  the  pros- 
pective value  of  Johnson's  Creek.  He  was  a  man 
who  did  not  need  much  prodding  in  the  direction  of 
money-making.  He  was  eminently  keen  and  hard- 
headed. 
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Daniel  Hardy,  afterwards  of  Pelham,  N.H.,  began  to 
make  ahoea  about  1760.  He  sent  them  to  Ports- 
mouth. Thomas  Savory  and  Nathaniel  Mitchell  af- 
terwards carried  on  the  business  extensively,  sending 
their  shoes  to  the  Southern  States  and  to  the  West 
Indies.  About  the  time  of  the  F'rench  Revolution 
Moses  Savory  and  Mr.  Gage  entered  upon  the  same 
business,  and  after  that  time  slioemaking  became 
"one  of  the  most  important  articles  in  the  business 
of  this  town." 

In  1820  Dr.  Perry  could  say:  "  Large  quantities  of 
shoes  are  manufactured  here,  and  sent  to  the  Southern 
and  Middle  States,  the  West  Indies,  etc.  About  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  are  constantly  employed  in 
this  business,  besides  many  who  employ  the  winter 
in  it,  who,  it  is  supposed,  make  fifty  thousand  pairs 
of  shoes  and  boots  yearly." 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  brought  to  light  by 
Mr.  Ordway,  that  when  the  town,  March  3,  1775, 
sympathetically  sent  its  contribution,  through  a 
committee  composed  of  Abraham  Parker  and  two 
others,  to  the  suflerers  by  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  it 
forwarded  "  the  small  sum  of  £19  4«.  5d.  in  cash, 
together  with  thirty-four  pair  of  shoes." 

In  171*2,  Samuel  Tenney,  and  soon  after  Uriah 
Gage,  Timothy  Phillips  and  William  Tenney,  were 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  in  Bradford. 
Their  markets  were  in  Boston,  Salem,  Newburyport 
and  Portland.  They  at  first  carried  their  goods  to 
market  on  horseback.  Shoes  were  largely  sent  to 
Salem,  and  thence  shipped  to  the  South  and  the 
West  Indies.  They  began  to  be  sold  on  commission 
in  Georgetown,  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere.  From 
1815  to  1837  the  shoe  manufacture  of  Bradford  was 
important.  But  after  the  railroad  reached  Haver- 
hill, in  1837,  the  Bradford  manufacturers,  before  en- 
terprising and  successful  within  the  limits  of  their 
own  town,  began  to  remove  their  establishments  to 
Haverhill.  In  1876  the  centennial  orator  enumer- 
Rted,  as  among  the  leading  manufacturers  of  Haver- 
hill, the  following  residents  of  Bradford  :  L.  Johnson 
&  Co.,  A.  L.  Kimball,  John  B.  Farrar,  Warren  Ord- 
way, Alfred  A.  Ordway,  S.  W.  Hopkinson,  Peter  E. 
Pearl  and  John  F.  Merrill. 

In  1882  the  names  of  Montgomery,  Hoyt,  Johnson, 
Ordway,  Webster,  Sawyer,  Farrar,  Kimball,  Day, 
Waldo,  Merrill,  Ford,  Carleton,  Durgin,  Pearl,  Toun 
and  Hopkinson,  were  stated  as  among  those  who  had 
been  or  were  successful  manufacturers  and  resident  in 
Bradford, 

The  free  bridge  between  Haverhill  and  Bradford, 
latterly  the  extension  of  the  Haverhill  and  Grove- 
land  horse  railroad  to  Bradford,  made  it  eiisy  and 
pleasant  for  large  numbers  of  people  to  do  business 
or  find  employment  in  the  former  town,  whilst  re^tid- 
ing  here.  The  building  of  a  second  bridge  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  village  of  Bradford  to  the  nianu- 
fdcturiag  district  of  Haverhill,  somewhat  agitated 
within  a  few  years,  is  probably  only  in  abeyance  at 


the  present  time.  Increase  of  population  and  assured 
business  would  revive  the  demand  with  increased 
force.  The  course  of  things  during  the  last  few  years, 
however,  has  not  been  favorable  to  expensive 
schemes  of  this  character.  The  manufactories  which 
improved  railroad  and  other  facilities  concentrated 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  have,  to  a  limited  extent, 
been  dismantled  or  quiescent  during  the  last  few 
seasons,  whilst  goods  have  been  made  in  small  towns 
here  and  there  throughout  the  country.  Of  course, 
these  conditions  are  counter  to  all  recognized  and 
familiar  laws  of  trade,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  exceptional  circumstances,  as  labor  disturbances 
or  the  apprehension  of  them.  These  problems  will 
gradually  work  themselves  out,  like  all  others  con- 
nected with  the  interests  and  progress  of  civilized 
man.  Local  pride  and  attachments,  combined  with 
the  attractions  of  unsurpiissed  beauty  of  situation 
and  natural  wholesoraeness  of  surroundings,  will,  it 
may  reasonably  be  hoped,  secure  the  continued 
prosperity  of  these  two  interesting  commuaities  so 
long  living  together  in  substantial  friendship. 

While  the  very  great  advantages  of  Bradford,  is  a 
place  of  residence,  preserve  and  even  augment  ita 
population  by  a  healthful  increase,  it  is  not  to  be 
overlooked  that  there  are  also  facilities  connected 
with  its  situation  in  reference  to  the  Merrimac  River, 
and  the  parallel  transportation  system  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad,  which  are  susceptible  of  great 
expansion  by  the  apjtlication  of  business  capital  and 
energy.  On  the  bank,  between  the  railroad  and  the 
river,  are  already  a  large  hat  factory,  an  extensive 
coal  and  lumber  yard,  a  large  and  successful  paper 
mill  and  other  enterprises. 

Whether  the  two  communities,  which  in  1869  and 
1872  could  not  vote  together  "  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,"  will  ever  be  legally  consolidated,  it  were 
quite  useless  to  di.scuss  in  this  place.  As  Dr.  Kings- 
bury happily  observed  in  reference  to  the  early 
friendship  and  intercourse  between  the  towns:  "The 
frequent  visits  to  and  fro  have  already  begun  that 
long  friendship  which,  whatever  names  men  may  call 
them  by,  will  make  them  one  forever." 


CHAPTER    CLXVL 
BRADFORD— (Cb»Wn««i). 

Tlie  Toicn  u  Erecled—Tke  CItnrck  it  B«Ul. 

Is  one  respect,  old  Rowley  village  appears  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  many  other  towns  of 
large  territory  and  far-otf,  outlying  settlements.  The 
towns,  or  leading  individuals  who  controlled  their  pol- 
icy, loved  power  and  hated  to  relinquish  it.  They 
dreaded  to  be  diminished  in  importance.     For  a  vari- 
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fty  of  reasons,  as  greater  protoctioii,  ilevelopiiitMit  ol 
llie  country.  ituTcasc  ot'  trade  and  population,  the 
younp  and  adventurous  were  encouraged  to  go  out 
into  the  wilderness,  cut  down  tlie  great  trees  iind 
subdue  the  soil.  If  they  were  successful,  as  of  course 
'hey  almost  invariably  were,  they  soon  had  numerous 
young  people  growing  up  around  them.  They  were 
too  far  away  to  go  to  school  or  to  meeting.  The 
mothers  sighed  as  they  remembered  the  privileges  ol 
their  own  youth  in  the  older  settlements  or  in  dear 
old  Kngland,  and  saw  their  children  growing  up  iu 
ignorance  and  without  the  privileges  of  the  sanctuary. 
Through  their  influence,  and  the  fathers'  sense  ol 
duty  to  their  children,  there  began  to  be  agitations  in 
the  town-meetings  for  the  setting  oft'  of  parishes  and 
the  building  of  new  meeting-houses.  But  the  outly- 
ing settlers  were  scattered  and  could  not  concentrate 
their  influence.  The  residents  of  the  central  portion 
of  the  town,  who  knew  each  other  well,  and  were  in 
the  habit  of  working  together,  almost  always  came  ofi 
victorious,  and  sent  them  home  discomfiteil,  year  aftei 
year. 

Thus  discontents  were  roused,  and  heart-burning- 
fostered.  The  only  remedy  was  repeated  trial,  or  an 
appeal  to  the  General  Court.  That  was  expensive, 
and,  to  the  rude,  simple  pioneers,  seemed  like  starting 
for  another  world.  Nobody  in  the  remote  districts 
was  likely  to  know  much  about  public  business,  or 
have  any  great  aptness  for  transacting  it.  Besides, 
there  was  no  opportunity  to  learn  how.  The  village 
magnate,  very  likely  a  well-to-do  trader,  monop- 
olized the  offices.  He  was  accustomed  to  visiting  iht 
.sliire-town — the  capital.  He  could  "  afford  ''  to  go. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  woodsmen  learned  the  craft 
of  the  villagers  and  beat  tliein  with  their  own  weapons 
— by  union,  combination  or  log-rolling.  This  was  the 
case  at  Haverhill.  The  parishes  combined  were  too 
strong  for  the  central  village,  with  all  its  wealth  and 
trade,  and  array  of  professional  men. 

Hut  ill  Rowlev  old  town  there  was  not  so  much  of 
this  selli-ihness  and  love  of  power  exhibited  as  in 
many  other  towns.  Thus  we  read  that  in  16(39  the 
town  voted  that  the  inhabitants  of  Rowley  village — 
Boxford — shall  pay  taxes  like  the  other  freemen,  but 
may  apply  them,  fir.st  to  village  expenses,  and  next 
to  improve  the  minister's  farm.  Similar  kindness  was 
extended  towards  the  dwellers  on  the  Merrimac  lands. 
Thus,  when  they  went  to  the  General  Court  in  1068, 
to  talk  about  being  set  up  as  a  separate  town,  instead 
of  being  confronted  by  fierce  and  relentless  opi)osition, 
they  were  treated  in  a  kiml  and  considerate  manner, 
with  encouragement : 

'*  In  jinsworto  the  petition  of  tlie  iohiibitaiitfi  of  Rowl^-y,  living  over 
again^tt  Havorliill,  tlie  Cunrt  having  considered  tlie  petition,  pernued 
the  town  of  Rowle,v"«  grant  to  the  pelitionerg.  hoai-d  Rowley's  depnty, 
and  also  considering  a  writinp  setit  from  Rowley,  with  what  el«  hath  • 
Iwen  presented  in  the  case  doe  find  that  there  is  liberty  granted  to  the 
petitioners  by  the  town  of  Rowley  to  provide  themselves  of  a  minister 
and  also  an  intent  to  rele.isc  them  from  their  township  when  they  are 
acconlingly  provideil,  and   therefore  see   not   birt   this  court  mnv  grant 
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iheir  petition  to  be  a  toiviir-hip  |.rovlde,l  tb.-y  doe  gelt  and  setle  an  able 
and  ortlunlox  minister  and  eontinne  to  maynteigne  him  or  else  to  re- 
main to  Rowley  as  formerly." 

The  providing  a  suitable  minister  and  making  pro- 
vision to  support  him  was,   in   the  Puritan   polity,  a 
condition  precedent  to  ihe  erection  of  a  parish  or  the 
incorporation  of  a  town.      Not  only  to  prepare  thus 
for  the  spiritual   needs   of  the   people,  and  .so  to  for- 
ward one  of  the  ca|)ital    ends   for  which  the  founders 
;  had  forsaken   the  land   and  Church   of  Kngland,  but 
I  also  because  the  accomplishing  of  these  things  tended 
[  towards  stability  and  permanence  in  the  community. 
j  Whatever  faith  he  is  ofor  of  no  faith,  the  wise  statesman 
will  always  recognize  that  the  churches,  with  their 
organization  and  their  work,  are,  in  a  laud  like  ours, 
the  strongest  bulwark  of  the  .State. 

Provision  had  already  been  made  by  anticipation 
on  the  ''Lands,"  for  the  commencement  of  this  great 
work.  We  have  seen  that  the  clerical  pioneer  of 
Bradford,  Mr.  Rogers,  was  a  warm  friend  of  Minister 
Zechariab  Symmes,  of  Charlestown.  Jlr.  Rogers  had 
just  passed  to  the  exalted  seat  he  had  assigned  him- 
self; but  doubtless  he  had  been  already  consulted  as 
to  the  organization  of  the  new  church  and  had  pointed 
out  the  son  of  his  old  friend,  just  now  eligible. 

The  elder  Symmes,  himself  the  son  of  a  minister, 
was  born  at  Canterbury,  England,  in  1599.  He  came 
to  New  England  in  1634,  in  the  same  ship  with  Ann 
Hutchinson,  and  died  in  Charlestown  in  1676.  His 
son,  Zechariah,  born  at  Charlestown  in  1637,  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard,  the  first  scholar  of  his  class,  in  1657. 
He  was  afterwards  a  fellow  of  the  college.  He  had 
preached  at  Rehoboth  (Pawtucket)  from  1661  to  1666, 
and  came  to  Bradford  to  preach  in  1667.  He  was 
thus  thirty  years  of  age,  and  must  have  been  in  the 
maturity  of  hispowers. 

The  father  had  been  a  man  of  great  i)hysical  endur- 
ance, and  his  auditors  must  have  needed  a  great  deal 
also.  .Johnson  recorded  of  him  that  on  one  occasion 
"he  continued  in  preaching  and  praying  four  or  five 
hours."  Said  the  Scotch  minister,  when  asked  if  he 
were  not  much  fatigued  after  a  similar  eflbrt :  "  Na, 
na,  I  waur  as  fresh  as  a  daisy.  But  ye  sud  hae  seen 
how  tired  the  folk  waur  !  " 

Mr.  Symmes,  of  Bradford,  was  a  man  of  large  stature. 
He  was  a  man  of  learning  and  piety  ;  much  respected. 
He  lived  forty  years  in  Bradford,  dying  here  March 
22,  1707.  When  his  first  wife  died,  he  married  the 
Widow  Dalton,  born  Mehitable  Palmer,  of  Haverhill. 
Before  his  coming,  the  people  on  the  lands  had 
doubtless  worship[)ed  at  Haverhill,  and  enjoyed  the 
ministrations  of  the  excellent  .Mr.  Ward.  They  were 
therefore  exceptionally  fortunate. 

For  two  years  Mr.  Symmes  preached  in  a  house  or 
barn — perhaps  sometimes  in  the  open  air,  like  Mr. 
Ward  in  the  beginnings  of  Pentucket.  Mr.  Symmes 
could  not  administer  the  sacrament,  because  he  had 
not  been  ordained.  For  this  reason,  most  of  the 
Bradford  people  at  this  time  were  members   of  the 
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Haverhill  church  and  probably  crossed  over  with  the 
pastor  on  communion  days,  although  Dr.  Kingsbury 
thinks  Mr.  Ward  may  have  crossed  to  Bradford  some- 
times to  administer  the  sacred  elements. 

The  Haverhill  people  entreated  them  hospitably. 
In  town-meeting  in  lOOO  they  made  choice  "of  An- 
drew Greely,  Sr.,  to  keep  the  ferry  at  Haverhill ;  pro- 
vided that  he  agree  and  will  carry  over  the  iuhabitanls 
of  the  town,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Mer- 
rimack over  against  us,  for  three  pence  an  horse,  and  a 
penny  a  man  ;  and  that  he  will  carry  all  ministers 
over  free  that  come  upon  visitation  to  us,  and  in 
particular  Mr.  Symes ;  and  that  if  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  over  against  us  do  come  over  to  meet  with 
us  on  the  Sabbath  days,  they  shall  have  free  use  of 
the  ferry  boat,  or  boats,  for  the  occasion,  without  pay- 
ing anything."  Dr.  Kingsbury  wrote  of  the  return  ot 
Mr.  Symmes  and  his  people  over  the  ferry  after  com- 
munion :  ''I  havethoughlifourears  were  sufficiently 
acute  we  might  catch,  from  the  breezes  on  the  river, 
the  faint  echo  of  the  psalms  they  sung  as  they  re- 
turned with  devout  and  grateful  hearts  from  the  table 
of  the  Lord."  One  of  the  old  diarists,  whose  entries 
make  events  life-like,  wrote  in  liislittle  book  :  "  Re- 
turning from  Andover,  I  crossed  ye  ferry  ;  heard  them 
aing  well  upon  ye  water." 

The  first  meeting-house  was  built  in  1670,  and  wa.s 
prcibably  a  rude  log  house,  like  that  at  Pen  tucket — a 
wealthier  plantation.  It  must  have  been  of  pretty 
good  height,  for  in  1090  they  built  a  gallery  in  it. 
We  have  seen  that  John  Haseltinc  had  given  a  lotfoi 
a  meeting-house  and  burying-place.  That  was  the 
old  hurying-ground  on  the  road  to  the  present  Grove- 
land.  The  meeting-house  stood  in  the  west  corner  of 
the  lot  and  the  dead  were  buried  in  the  rear.  The 
pound  was  located  in  another  corner  when  the  town 
voted,  January  5,  1685,  to  build  one  the  next  sjiring, 
with  gate,  lock  and  key. 

The  first  house  in  the  town  had  been  built  near  the 
same  spot — the  site  of  the  first  meeting-house  at  the 
old  burial  lot.  August  17,  1G81,  when  Jlr.  Symmes' 
wife  died,  the  town  chose  a  committee  to  state  a  bnrial- 
pluce  "  for  his  own  proper  use,  according  to  Mr. 
Symmes'  desire."  That  was  on  the  east  of  the  burial 
lot. 

The  first  school-house  was  built  upon  the  same  site, 
which,  as  was  customary,  was  the  political  centre  of 
the  town,  dedicated  to  all  public  uses.  This  first 
school-house  wa.s  twenty-two  feet  long,  eighteen  feet 
wide  and  seven  feet  posts. 

Of  course,  the  building  of  the  meeting-house,  and, 
indeed,  all  mattersabout  theprudentials  of  thechurch, 
were  town  matters  and  ordered  in  the  town-meetings, 
so  long  as  there  was  only  one  parish.  April  18,  li)7ti, 
acommittee,  of  which  "  Sargent  "  Gage  was  chairman, 
was  chosen  "  lor  the  ordering,  setting  up  and  furnish- 
ing of  a  meighting-housc  according  to  their  best  dis- 
cretion for  the  good  of  the  town." 

January   9,  1671,   Robert  Haseltinc,  Ensign  Chan- 


dler and  Shubal  Walker  were  chosen  to  carry  on  the 
work  and  given  power  to  call  upon  the  inhabitants 
to  come  to  aid  "  with  hands  or  teams  after  legal 
warning,"  or  in  case  of  refusal,  "then  to  pay  double 
n  ages  to  be  recovered  by  distress." 

January  29,  1071,  "  at  a  general  town-meeting,"  an 
agreement  was  made  with  Samuel  Haseltinc  "to 
sweep  the  meetinghouse  one  whole  yeare,"  "  and  for 
his  pains"  he  should  have  of  every  householder  and 
voter  "one  |ieck  of  Indian  cord,  which  is  to  be 
brought  to  his  house." 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Symmes  was  received  as  minister, 
and  at  the  first  town-meeting  of  which  there  is  a 
record,  not  legal  because  the  town  was  not  yet  in- 
corporated but  held  with  the  kindly  license  of  good 
Mother  Rowley,  the  selectmen  were  directed  to 
"finish  the  Minister's  house  according  to  Mr.  Sim- 
me?"  direction  and  to  raise  the  pay  by  rate." 

Per.sons  were  selected  to  procure  his  firewood,  and 
to  set  fences  about  his  house. 

The  first  year  he  received  forty  pounds  and  the 
ne.xt  fifty,  which  appears  to  have  been  fixed  as  his 
salary,  until  he  was  ordained,  some  years  after. 
Half  of  this  was  to  be  paid  in  wheat,  pork,  butter 
and  cheese,  the  other  half  in  malt,  Itidian  corn  or 
rye.  One  writer  inquires  what  the  minister  wanted 
with  so  much  malt.  But  at  that  time,  when  every- 
body drank  beer,  malt  was  not  only  a  staple  article, 
but  current  in  barter  anywhere.  The  Harvard 
College  accounts  show  that  the  students'  bills  were 
often  paid  in  malt,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

The  provision  for  payment  in  butter  and  cheese 
in  part  was  rather  an  unusual  one,  and  indicates  a 
goodly  number  of  milch  cows  in  the  town.  In  1669 
the  town  gave  Mr.  Symmt-s  forty  acres  of  common 
land  at  Indian  Hill.  .\nd  for  many  years  it  was 
customary  to  appoint  a  committee  yearly  to  see  that 
the  minister's  work  was  done,  and  to  attend  to  such 
things  as  he  might  have  need  of.  Indeed,  as  Dr. 
Perry  observes,  "provisions  for  the  full  ami  respect- 
able enjoyment  of  religion,  and  for  the  comfort  of 
tho.se  who  ministered  to  them  in  holy  things,  formed 
a  very  jirominent  trait  in  the  character  of  the  first 
settlers  in  this  town." 

In  1699  the  town  voted  that  there  should  be  an 
amendment  of  the  disorder  of  persons  sitting  in  the 
meeting-house.  Five  shillings  was  fi.ved  as  a  penalty 
f()r  every  day  of  failure  to  sit  where  directed. 

The  next  year  rules  were  prescribed  to  the  select- 
men to  guide  them  In  seating  persons.  They  were  to 
have  respect,  first,  to  age ;  second,  to  voters  ;  and 
third,  to  length  of  residence.  The  Massachnsett* 
Senate  still  seats  its  members  according  to  certain 
rules  of  a  similar  character. 

In  the  second  church,  the  people  above  sixty  years 
were  seated  according  to  age,  others  according  to  the 
tax  or  rate  paid.  The  men  sat  on  one  side,  the  wo- 
men on  the  other,  In  this,  as  in  other  towns,  special 
votes  were  often  passed,  giving  certain   seats  to  par- 
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licular  iiulivuluals,  as,  1711-12,  '•  votinl  that  Good- 
man tSpollbrd  has  liberty  to  sit  in  fourth  sete  before 
the  pulpit,  and  his  wife  to  sit  in  the  third  sete  in  the 
North  East  corner."  Deafness  or  other  inlirmity 
often  furnished  the  occasion  for  special  seatiii}:  priv- 
ilege. 

Lastly,  children  were  seated  by  themselves,  within 
reach  of  the  tytbingman's  rod,  to  prevent  disorder. 

The  hour  for  morning  worship  was  as  early  as  eight 
or  nine  o'clock.  People  who  were  tardy  in  arriving 
were  to  be  fined. 

Ill  front  of  the  pulpit  sat  the  ruling  elders,  and  be- 
fore them  the  deacons,  both  facing  the  congregation. 

The  elders  gave  out  the  psalms,  line  by  line,  to  be 
sung. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Massachusetts  colony,  ser- 
mons were  not  read  from  manuscript.  That  was  too 
formal — too  much  like  the  rectors  in  England.  The 
hour-glass  stood  before  the  minister,  and  when  he 
had  preached  an  hour  he  gave  it  another  turn,  it 
he  were  not  done.  Dr.  Kingsbury  says  the  sermons 
in  Bradford  Church  were  not  very  long,  judging  from 
the  specimens  preserved. 

Simple  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  not  tolerated 
in  the  early  day  from  the  pulpit.  It  must  be  accom- 
panied with  comment  or  explanation  otherwise  it 
was  too  much  like  the  Mass,  singing  or  saying  by 
rote. 

The  General  Court  had  ordered,  in  1677,  that  the 
selectmen  in  towns  should  appoint  tythingmen  to  keep 
order  on  the  Sabbath,  and  also  to  arrest  such  as  vio- 
lated it,  as  by  unnecessary  traveling.  In  the  early 
part  of  this  century  a  vigorous  attempt  was  made  in 
Essex  and  Middlesex  Counties  to  revive  the  old  law 
and  restrain  traveling. 

The  late  venerable  Samuel  Hoar,  of  Concord,  a 
Puritan  in  conduct,  though  liberal  in  doctrine,  wa? 
much  interested  in  this  movement.  Hisdistinguishcd 
son.  Senator  Hoar,  relates  :  "  It  is  said  that  an  old 
farmer  in  one  of  the  northern  towns  of  Middlesex 
County  was  looking,  in  melancholy  mood,  at  the  de- 
vastation in  his  woodland,  made  by  the  great  Septem- 
ber gale  of  181.3,  when  he  suddenly  exclaimed, — '  I 
wish  this  tornado  had  come  last  Sunday!'  'Why 
so?'  was  asked.  'Because  I  should  have  liked  to  see 
as  it  came  along  up  through  Concord,  whether  Sam 
Hoar  would  have  tried  to  stop  it.'  " 

Notwithstanding  what  Dr.  Kingsbury  says  of  the 
brevity  of  Bradford  sermons,  the  following  vote  is  sig- 
nificant : 

"Jan.  30,  172.3,  The  Church  vote-J,  that  they,  having  considi-red  that 
the  sleeping  ut  meeting,  and  especially  the  laying  down  ye  head  to  sleep, 
is  a  very  great  indecency  and  irreverent  position  in  ye  woiiihip  of  God— 
for  ye  preventing  of  it  for  ye  future,  have  thought  it  expedient  to  p:iS3  a 
vote,  and  accordingly  agree  that  it  shall  henceforth  be  accounted  an 
offence  for  any  of  ye  Brethren  of  this  church,  or  any  of  ye  coniniuni- 
cants,  to  put  themselves  into  such  an  irreverent  position  a.i  to  lay  their 
head  on  their  hands,  or  seat,  and  that  if  any  shall  do  so,  they  shall  be 
observed  and  reproved,  and  that  if  they  reform  not,  that  Ihey  shall  be 
publickly  called  forth  before  ye  church  stayed  for  that  end,  and  admon- 
ished for  such  their  offensive  carriage." 


In  1818  a  vote  passed  urumiiuDUsly  in  the  East 
Parish,  recommending  to  all  to  go  into  the  meeting- 
house during  the  tolling  of  the  bell  on  days  of  public 
worship,  and  to  make  as  little  noise  as  practicable  in 
moving  the  falling  seals.  Tlic  last  occasion  was  a 
great  opportunity  for  mischievous  boys. 

January  7,  1672,  "  it  was  voted  and  granted  that  ye 
Towne  name  shall  be  Bradford."  It  was  formerly 
supposed  that  the  name  was  adopted  in  compliment 
to  Governor  Bradford,  the  historian  of  Plymouth. 
But  among  the  original  projirietors  of  Bradlord  were 
live  families  named  Chaplin,  Palmer,  Smith,  Dicken- 
son and  Jewett,  to  whom  house-lots  had  before  been 
laid  out  on  Bradford  Street,  in  the  village  of  old 
Rowley.  Tradition  said  these  families  came  to 
America  from  Bradford,  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, England.  The  names  of  Maximilian  Jewett 
and  Joseph  Jewett  have  been  found  in  the  register  of 
Bradford  Church.  Tliey,  doubtless,  then  came  from 
Bradford,  Yorkshire.  Joseph  Jewett  owned,  at  one 
time,  a  large  tract  of  land  in  our  Bradford,  and  Shubael 
Walker  and  Robert  Haseltine,  early  settlers,  were  his 
sons-in-law.  Shubael  Walker  was  the  first  town  clerk, 
and  it  seems  a  very  reasonable  conjecture  that,  aided 
by  his  position,  he  influenced  the  townspeople  to 
change  the  name  from  Merrimack. 

Bradford  was  incorporated  in  1675. 

The  religious  or  church  history  of  Bradford  is,  in 
at  least  one  respect,  unique— in  the  long  and  remark- 
able course  of  preparation  which  was  deemed  neces- 
sary before  the  formal  organization  of  the  Church. 
The  minister  or  teacher,  Mr.  Symmes,  was  of  mature 
years,  as  we  have  observed,  when  he  came  to  Brad- 
ford, and  had  been  in  charge  of  another  church  for  a 
number  of  years.  There  were  a  sufficient  number  of 
professed  Christians  in  the  town,  members  of  the 
Rowley,  Haverhill  and  other  churches.  They  prized 
the  sacraments,  which  Mr.  Symmes  could  not  admin- 
ister till  he  was  ordained.  In  the  meantime,  the  peo- 
ple, as  has  been  seen,  were  able  to  support  their 
minister  and  did  support  him.  They  had  built  a 
sufficient  meeting-house,  which,  in  fact,  satisfied  ihem 
for  many  years.  Why,  then,  was  there  such  an  un- 
accountable delay — from  1668,  at  least,  till  1682  ?  Mr. 
Ward,  of  Haverhill,  indeed,  was  absent  from  the 
council  called  to  advise  as  to  the  organization  of  a 
church.  Dr.  Kingsbury  suggests  that  his  "absence 
may  possibly  be  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  the 
reason  why  there  was  so  much  question  about  the 
propriety  of  forming  the  church.  A  large  majority 
of  these  Bradford  people  are  members  of  his  church. 
It  is  possible  that  he  wished  to  have  nothing  to  say 
about  the  matter."  But  that  seems  hardly  a  suffi- 
cient or  suitable  reason  for  his  absence  or  apparent 
indiOerence.  The  Haverhill  Church  had  indeed  ex- 
tended a  grateful  hospitality  to  these  stray  sheep  of 
other  folds  ;  but  that  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  gathered  together  under  the  care 
of  their  own  peculiar  and  suitable  shepherd.    New 
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churches  were  constantly  forming  in  those  days  of 
rapid  growth.  In  Boston  and  elsewhere,  there  were 
already  many  such  examples.  The  time  was  not 
quite  yet,  but  in  its  fulnes-s,  there  would  be  many 
dowered  daughters  of  the  fruitful  Haverhill  church 
itself  The  venerable  Ward,  of  all  men,  would  seem 
to  have  been  peculiarly  the  man  to  give  his  blessing 
and  good  speed  to  these  brethren  and  sisters,  so  long 
under  his  care,  and  now  apparently  especially  called 
to  set  up  a  tabernacle  for  themselves,  and  be  ready  for 
greater  activity  and  usefulness.  Hut  steps  were  taken 
with  extraordinary  gravity  and  self-searcliing : 

"  Jan.  ye  11,  17.S1,  the  town  chose  a  committee  to 
advise  and  consult  and  act  what  in  their  best  judg- 
ment they  shall  think  mete  for  ye  good  of  ye  town  as 
to  ye  settling  ye  Rev.  Zecheriah  Symmes  in  office. ' 
Mr.  Synnnes  himself  was  chairman  of  this  committee. 
And  on  the  same  day  the  committee  was  given  full 
power  to  act  in  the  jjremises. 

On  the  same  day,  also,  in  pursuance,  no  doubt  of 
his  own  request,  it  was  voted  that  Mr.  Symmes 
"  have  liberty,  at  his  discretion,  to  call  out  any  two 
men  of  the  inhabitants  of  ye  town  to  be  with  him  in 
catechising  ye  youth,  and  to  go  with  him  to  see  who 
of  ye  heads  of  families  or  others  will  join  to  ye 
church."  At  a  private  fast  held  at  the  house  of 
Brother  John  Tenney,  October  \'l,  1082  (many  months 
after  the  preliminary  steps  above  detailed),  "  an  instru- 
ment of  pacification  and  mutual  obligation  to  church 
union  and  order  for  ye  future  '  w.as  drawn  up  atul 
signed  by  the  professing  t'liristians  present,  who  call 
it  a  "  preparatory  help  toward  the  gathering  of  a 
church  in  Bradford." 

It  is  an  extraordinary  instrument,  well  worthy  to 
be  reproduced  whenever  any  attempt  is  made  to  tell 
the  story  of  Bradford.  It  will  be  observed  that  it 
clearly  alludes  to  jjast  discords  and  disturbances.  But 
Dr.  Kingsbury  says  :  "  It  is  impo.ssible  to  know  what 
the  ditierences  were  which  are  so  freely  confessed." 
The  instrument  was  not  signed  by  the  women,  be- 
cause that  was  not  yet  cnstcunar^V.  Their  not  signing 
certainly  was  not  extraordinary  in  this  ca.sc,  because 
long  afterwards,  when  the  second  parish  clmrch  wa-t 
formed  ((.irovelandj  the  women  did  not  takf  part,  but 
were  received  into  the  church  alter  its  organization. 

"We  wlliw  imniuti  are  8iiI>!«'tU>(><I,  bt-jn^'  ii« fully  rten.iililt'  Unit  we  livf 
to  uli  ftg«  wIhtcIii  I'tuii  liHtli.  hi  piirl,  ijMTiiIi'il  tliut  <ii-i'ii'lfiil  tlireiiti'li- 
ilig  tu  take  pture  fi-oiii  tin-  earlli.iiinl  \\livi'iit  Siitaii,  thul  grcut  [iiiiki'lmU- 
uildniltliorof  roiifiiHioii  ilotli.  Ity  Cixl  t«  luTiMisjiiiiii,  vxceoiliiijijly  nigi*,  rveli 
ill  Ihu  vidiblu  Ctiiircli  of  liuil,  ntiil  whciitin  tlint  wlr-ki*!!  ulio  is  «inviiif£ 
yu  tares  of  iliRconI,  uliiiuHt  in  every  Ciirinllun  m>ci(>ty  lyo  xail  elTvcta  of 
wliicli,  Wf  tiiiit  iiri«  ye  iitlialiitiiiitu  of  Itnulfunl  liiivu  for  ikjiiiu  yeun  pant 
ex|>erinientiilly  fult  iinii  have  yet  ye  liitter  renieiiiltruiioe  of )  we  lieiiig 
now  (lliroiigii  ye  ricli  niiil  undenervotl  niorcy  of  floii  in  C'iirist  .lemisi 
iitxier  luipefiil  proliiiliility  of  nettiinf^  a  I'liiinli  of  I'lirjst  in  Ilnolfunl, 
ilo  ttikf  Iliiii  i"-<-aj.joii,  ait  to  oxpreftH  our  lieiirty  and  iiiifeiKiied  tiorrou  niiil 
tiiiinillnliiin  f-ir  wliul  uio-tirlKtliin  (IKTerence*  Imve  liruketi  out  anions  ni< 
to  till*  illiilionor  of  tloil'ii  name,  (lie  grief  t>f  liiH  Spirit,  alitl  to  the  ohfifrilrt 
inte  of  thv  work  and  kingiloiii  of  .ieKtH  t.7lirii«t,  and  to  the  liiiidcring  of 
our  jM'aco  iilld  etiillratlon  ;  no  iiltio  in  tile  iianiu  of  (iod,  and  l>y  hiH  gra- 
cioilMliulp,  twrlotlHly  and  Htdeiiiiily  to  engage  and  promise,  for  the  future, 
to  forgive  and  forget,  to  liie  utnioitt  of  onr  endeuvonl,  all  former  nli- 
chriHtlaD   aniiuonitivH,  diilaiicea,  alleuation*.  dilfuruiice«  anit   contusta. 


private  or  mora  public,  perauual  or  suvial,  that  liava  arisen  ever  among 
or  between  ns  and  otiiers;  to  pa^  a  general  act  of  amnesty  and  ob- 
livion on  tllein  all,  and  not  to  iipeak  of  tliein  to  the  defamation  of  each 
other,  at  home  in  Itnidford  town,  iiiucli  Icsi^  abroad  in  any  ottier  place  ; 
nor  to  repeat  or  revive  them,  unless  chilled  by  scriptural  rule,  or  lawful 
authority,  to  mention  them  for  the  conviction  or  spiritual  advantage  of 
each  other.  Besides  we  promise  tlirough  the  grace  of  tjod,  that,  in  case 
God,  in  Ills  moat  wise  and  holy  providence,  should  permit  any  offences, 
for  tile  future  to  lireak  fortli  among  us  (which  we  desire  God  of  his  infi- 
nite mercy  would  prevent  as  f.ir  as  may  be  for  his  own  glory  and  our  own 
good)  tliat  we  will  then  com^cientioiisly  endeavor  to  attend  to  scriptural 
nilesfurtlie  healing  and  removing  of  them,  and  those  rules  in  particular. 
Lev.  1!):  17,  Matt-  IS:  l.'>;  and  to  bring  no  matter  of  grievance  again^t 
each  other  to  onr  minister  or  to  the  Chiiri-b,  lint  in  a  M-riptural  and 
orderly  way  and  manner.  Timt  we  may  ho  helped  inviolably  to  ob- 
serve this  our  agreement,  we  desire  the  assistance  of  each  other's  mutual 
both  christian  and  churcli  watcli,  that  we  may  be  monitors  or  remem- 
brancers to  each  otlierof  tliis  branch  of  our  covenant,  as  also  the  instant 
and  constant  pi-ayers  of  each  other,  that  Gt.d  would  enable  us  carefully 
to  olwerve  this  instrument  of  our  iiacification  and  our  conditional  obli- 
gation tu  church  union  and  order,  that  God's  name  may  be  honored  by 
us  and  we  may  e.vperience  God's  commanding  his  hleasing  upon  us,  even 
life  forever  more." 

It  seems  to  have  been  Mr.  Symmes'  cu.stoin  to  re.id 
this  paper  at  intervals  and  ask  renewed  assent  to  it. 
This  was  done  at  a  private  fast,  April  4,  1G83.  "  At 
a  private  fast  at  my  house,"  February  2, 1(>86  ;  "  at  a 
private  church  fast  at  my  house,  December  22,  lti98, 
(forefather's  day),  I  read  the  above  said  instrument, 
there  being  but  two  of  the  males  in  full  communion 
absent." 

October  31,  16S2,  occurred  the  meeting  of  the 
council,  called  to  advise  whether  a  church  should  be 
formed.  The  council  was  composed  of  .John  Higgin- 
son  of  Salem,  John  Richardson  of  Newbury,  Wil- 
liam Hubbard,  the  historian,  of  Ipswich,  John  Hale, 
of  Beverly,  John  Brock,  of  Reading,  Mr.  Symmes' 
brother-in-law,  Edward  Payson,  the  junior  minister 
of  the  church  at  Mother  Rowley,  and  Samuel  Phillips, 
its  senior  pastor,  progenitor  of  so  much  beneficence, 
public  spirit  and  eloquence,  of  whose  praises  the 
world  has  been  full. 

In  the  guarded  manner  which  was  customary, 
clouding  itself  in  scriptural  language  and  allusion, 
the  council  returned  an  affirmative  answer  to  the 
iiuestion,  "  whether  minister  and  people  should  jiro- 
mote  without  delay,  a  coalition  of  themselves  into  a 
church  society."  The  same  council  met,  December 
27th  following,  to  complete  the  organization  and  or- 
dain the  pastor.  The  vote  of  the  town  by  which  it 
agreed  to  provide  tor  Mr.  Symmes'  maintenance  is 
very  elaborate.     The  following  is  a  jiart  of  it : 

"  We  ye  inhahitanls  of  ItnidfonI  met  t  ogether  at  a  legal  Tow  n  meet  ■ 
ing,  13th  of  March,  lr>H2  or  :t,  in  tlmiikfiillness  to  Gotl  for  his  great  mercy 
in  setting  up  his  aanctuary  among  us;  ilo  hereby  engage  onr  selves 
jointly  and  singly,  and  do  engage  our  chililren  aHer  us  ns  faras  we  may 
by  oure  parental  authority  to  endeavor  to  onr,  and  their  utmost 
lM>wer,  to  uphold  yo  faitlifiil  ministry  of  yo  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
town  of  Onulfonl  so  long  a\we  atid  they  sliall  live,  anil  for  yo  encoiir- 
agemeiil  of  the  same  to  contribute  a  liiienil  and  honorable  maintenance 
toward  it  \\»  IIh-  rule  of  ye  Gospel  doth  reipiire,  to  ye  iitinost  of  our  and 
their  ability  which  GihI  shall  tie  pleasi-d  to  bless  ns  and  them  with  trtim 
time  to  time,  and  for  ye  eiicoiinigement  of  onr  present  Minister  we  doe 
covanant  and  promise  to  give  and  allow  to  him  so  long  as  he  shall  con- 
tinue with  lis  as  onr  Minister  ye  full  sum  of  sixty  fioiinds  l>er  annum, 
if  tiod  lie  pleased  tu  prewrve  nsin  our  present  capai-ity,  and  to  be  |>aid 
in  our  present  state  annually  as  folluwuth. 
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"  Ve  ftntt  Ihilf  ill  Mlieiit  itiul  iHirk,  biilUT  iiiii)  cbei'si*.  Hllouiiig  at  )va»l 
IM  ye  luilf,  one  |>»tuiul  uf  butter  for  everj'  luilfh  eow,  lUid  one  ctieese  fur 
A  family,  yt<  other  Imlf  to  Ih*  in  malt,  peiu^.  Imliun  or  rye,  except  wliat 
Ite  willingly  uroeptd  ill  other  |Miy. 

•'  Thw  tirst  )tayiiient  to  be  iiiaile  ye  2mi  Thiii-sdiiy  iu  October,  ye  other 
payiueiit  to  be  iiiude  ye  :tl-\l  Thilt-sdHy  in  March,  Allil  if  liny  unroreseen 
proviilelit'e  Efltall  hiiuler  ;  then  (o  take  yu  next  coltvelilelit  day  ye  week 
f*>llowiiii;, 

"  We  further  pnint  lilierty  to  him  to  improve  for  bi^  l«'^t  ailvautage 
uhiit  luiiJ  we  «hatl  accomplish,  or  obtain  for  ye  Ministry. '^ 

It  vv:i5  iigreed  also  that  he  shunld  have  commonage 
for  ten  head  of  cattle,  siitiicient  fire-wood,  lie  payinjr 
sixpence  a  cord  for  haiiliiijr,  carting  and  cording  it. 
It  was,  moreover,  stipulated  to  fnrnish  him  with  ten 
suthcicut  loads  of  good  hay  annually,  fencing  and 
yard  stuH",  "at  a  reasonable  lay,"'  and  convenient 
highways  to  the  several  parcels  of  land  they  had  given 
him,  and  to  the  five  acres  of  iiieadon',  and  the  forty 
acres  of  land  "we  bought  of  Benjamin  Kimball,"  also 
two  men  from  year  to  year  to  ''the  comfortable  carry- 
ing on  his  ad'airs,"  and  that  all  these  things  be  duly  and 
truly  done  without  trouble  to  "  our  present  minister." 
It  was  afterwards  voted  that  no  oil-wood,  or  poplar,  or 
bass-wood,  be  brought  to  Mr.  !?ymmes.  Truly  this 
w;is  not  only  a  liberal,  but  a  generous  and  considerate 
provision.  And  there  is  ample  reason  to  believe  that 
the  same  tender  and  watchful  care  of  their  pastors 
has  been  very  constantly  extended  by  this  church 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  history  of  the  church 
is  largely  the  history  of  the  town. 

Although  the  population  is  so  largely  increased, 
and  although  very  many  attend  church  and  meeting 
in  the  larger  town  across  the  river,  it  is  yet  an  impor- 
tant and  significant  fact  tliat  there  is  no  other  church 
organization  and  no  other  meeting-house  in  the  town  of 
Bradford,  than  that  ofthe  First  Congregational  Church. 
When  Mr.  Symmes  grew  old,  about  1705,  it  was 
voted  to  engage  some  person  to  assist  him.  Mr.  Hale 
was  first  invited  and  afterwards,  Mr.  Joseph  Stevens, 
both  of  whom  declined.  Whilst  such  negotiations 
were  in  progress,  Mr.  Symmes  died,  and  the  usual 
pompous  Latin  inscription  was  cut  upon  his  tombstone. 

It  so  happened  that  just  at  this  time,  Zechariah 
Symmes'  son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Symmes,  who  had 
been  preaching  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Bo.xford 
for  some  years,  was  leaving  that  people.  He  had 
been  born  in  Bradford,  in  1678,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  IrtOS.  He  had  studied  at  Cambridge  five 
years  after  graduating  and  had  preached  at  Boxford 
live  or  six  years,  so  that  the  Bradford  folks  must  have 
been  very  familiar  with  him.  He  was  now  about 
thirty  years  old,  nearly  the  same  age  as  his  laborious 
father  when  he  came  to  Bradford.  Perhaps,  as  often 
happens,  he  had  not  been  quite  appreciated  in  his 
birth-place.  June  14,  170S,  the  town  voted  to  hear 
him  preach  next,  then  a  committee  was  chosen  to  go 
and  invite  him  to  "  come  and  preach  for  some  time,'' 
then  "  that  he  should  be  again  invited,"  and  at  last, 
November  24,  1708,  "  Then  voted  and  passed  on  the 
affirmative,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Symmes  sliould  be  or- 
dained with  all  po-sible  spede." 


This  is  not  surprising,  for  Mr.  Symmes,  the  second 
of  Bradford,  was  a  very  interesting  man.  Increase 
Mather  praised  hini,  who  had  known  him  from  his 
youth.  He  was  attractive  personally,  from  good  looks, 
high  spirit,  accomplishments,  varied  learning,  im- 
petuosity. He  had  a  fine  voice,  and  was  a  good 
singer.  He  was  hot-tempered  and  imperious,  but 
was  magnanimous  and  ready  to  confess  a  wrong.  One 
may  suspect  he  lived  a  good  deal  in  extremes  of  high 
an<l  low.  When  he  preached  the  artillery  election 
sermon,  in  1720,  which  was  jirinted.  Rev.  Dr.  Colman, 
j  of  Boston,  wrote  a  preface  to  it,  wherein  he  said  : 
"  May  it  prove  as  profitable  in  the  reading  as  it  was 
in  the  hearing;  the  preacher  was  unto  us  a  very  lovely 
.song  of  one  that  has  a  pleasant  voice  and  can  play 
well  on  an  instrument."  The  church  records  bear 
witness  to  his  fervor.  When  there  was  any  notable 
accessions  to  membership,  he  broke  forth  in  praise 
and  a.scription  to  God  in  Latin  phrase,  which,  per- 
haps, some  of  his  people  would  have  thought  savored 
ofthe  Romish  priesthood  and  the  mass:  "  Soli  Deo 
Triuni,  sil  omnis  Gloria  .'  Laus  Deo  .'  Gloria  Deo  in 
Excehis  !  Gloria  Chrislo  .'  "  With  so  much  that  was 
good,  noble  and  pleasing,  he  was  always  in  hot  water, 
says  his  biographer;  "he  wanted  prudence  in  the 
economy  of  his  family  and  a  kind,  winning  manner 
of  address  with  his  parishioners.  With  a  better  salary 
than  his  neighbors,  he  lived  and  died  poor,  and  he 
likewise  kindled  a  party  spirit  in  both  parishes  where 
he  was  settled.  One  matter  in  dispute  was  concerning 
church  music."  In  the  last  particular,  Mr.  Symmes 
was  correct  in  point  of  taste  and  doubtless  accom- 
plished good,  but  was  too  hot  and  rash  in  his  manner 
of  pushing  the  controversy. 

The  church  records  bear  traces  of  his  masterful- 
ness, as  when  it  was  decided  to  choose  ruling  elders 
by  which  Jlr.  Symmes  probably  meant  elders  that  he 
could  rule, — "  At  length  I  left  it  to  them  to  choose 
one  for  ye  upper  end  of  ye  Town  (having  first  de- 
clared that  if  they  chose  ye  two  aged  Deacons,  I 
should  not  comply  with  it,  if  they  would  have  no  more). 

I  then  nominated  for  the  Ea^t  End,  etc." 

But  when  Mr.  Symmes  died,  that  good  man,  so  op- 
posite in  character.  Rev.  John  Brown,  of  Haverhill, 
who  seems  to  have  had  a  great  admiration  of  hiin, 
preached  his  funeral  sermon  and  wrote  a  very  inter- 
esting account  of  him.  He  was  buried  in  the  old 
cemetery,  doubtless  in  the  lot  chosen  by  his  father, 
October  10, 1725.  In  the  May  before  (8th)  had  befallen 
at  Pigwacket  the  famous  fight  between  Captain 
Lovewell's  men  and  Paugus'  party,  in  which  four 
Haverhill  men  were  engaged.  Mr.  Symmes  had 
"  improved  "  the  occasion  and  preached  a  sermon, 
which  was  published,  part  of  the  title  of  which  was 
"  Historical  Memorial  on  the  Fight  at  Pigwacket." 
A  few  years  ago  a  sudden  controversy  springing  up, 
upon  an  antiquarian  point,  caused  the  sermon  to  be 
hunted  up,  and  revived  the  memory  of  the  Bradford 
minister. 
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To  this  brilliant  man  succeeded  Rev.  Joseph  Par- 
sons, born  at  Brook-field  in  1701,  who  graduated  at  I 
Harvard  in  1720;  was  ordained  at  Bradford  in  1726, 
and  died  here  in  1765.  There  was  an  excellent 
council  when  he  was  settled,  and  a  "Great  Ordination." 
Mr.  Parsons,  too,  had  his  days  of  ftlory,  when  ho 
preached  before  the  artillery  company  and  the  Gen- 
eral Court. 

He  did  not  favor  Whitefield's  preaching,  and  was 
one  of  the  ten  Merrimac  Valley  clergymen  who  pro- 
tested to  the  Boston  ministers  against  his  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  pulpit. 

About  the  time  of  Parsons'  settlement  had  come 
also  the  period  when  the  people  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  town,  having  grown  populous,  were  no  longer 
willing  to  go  up  to  the  west  end  to  meeting.  There 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  great  deal  of  friction, 
when  it  was  recognized  that  the  separation  was  inev- 
itable. The  East  Precinct  was  incor()()rated  June  17. 
1726,  and  the  church  was  organized  June  7,  1727. 
One  hundred  and  one  members  were  dismissed  to 
form  it.  With  them  went  both  deacons,  and  thirty- 
three  members  by  the  name  of  Hardy.  Rev.  William 
Balch  was  the  first  minister  of  the  Second  Church. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1724,  was  ordained  in  1728 
and  died  in  1792,  aged  eighty-eight  years.  He  was 
able,  simple,  benevolent  and  beloved  ;  but  there  was 
once  (about  1744)  a  storm  in  his  parish,  when  nine 
members  of  the  church  declared  themselves  dissatis- 
fied with  his  preaching  on  doctrinal  points,  and  ap- 
pealed to  a  neighboring  church  when  their  own  sus- 
tained the  pastor.  A  council  was  called,  which  sus- 
tained Mr.  Balch  and  the  church.  Then  there  was  a 
pulpit  warfare  between  Mr.  Balch  and  the  ministers 
of  Ipswich  and  Beverly,  in  which  Mr.  Balch  was 
thought  to  have  sustained  himself  ably.  The  result 
of  the  council  was  signed  by  the  moderator,  Rev. 
John  Barnard,  of  Andover.  But  Mr.  Balch  was  ac- 
cused of  Arminianism,  and  had  not  Mr.  Barnard 
also  the  same  tendency  ?  His  sons,  Edward  Barnard 
(of  Haverhill)  and  Thomas  Barnard  (of  Newbury 
and  Salem),  as  well  as  iiis  son-in-law.  Dr.  Tucker  (ol 
Newbury),  and  Mr.  Balch  himself,  were  all  Arminian. 
Of  the  First  Church  in  Bradlbrd,  however,  Dr.  Kings- 
bury says:  "  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  churches 
in  this  valley  suffered  from  false  doctrine  during  the 
time  of  the  jiastorate  of  Parsons  and  Williams.  Il 
was  not  true  of  this  church.  The  pastors  were  faith- 
ful in  preaching  the  truth."  I'ndoubtedly,  tliev 
were  Calvinistic. 

When  Mr.  Balch  was  about  seventy- five  years  old, 
Ebenezer  Dutch,  of  Ipswich,  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth in  1776,  was  ordained  as  his  colleague  in 
17751.  He  was  nut  a  man  of  so  much  learning  and 
culture  as  the  earlier  Bradl'ord  minister.-*,  but  he  was 
very  ready  and  taking  of  speech,  and  it  has  even 
been  said  of  him  that  he  had  "  impassioned  elo- 
quence." 

He  had  the  valujible  but  dangerous  gift  of  extem- 


poraneous speech.  He  was  eccentric  and  imprudent 
in  his  conduct,  and,  at  one  time  in  his  career,  too 
much  immersed  in  worldly  matters.  Tradition  says 
he  was  fond  of  swapping  horses  ;  but  Dr.  Perry  re- 
cords that  he  repented  and  made  a  blessed  ending: 
"  He  that  repenteth  and  forsaketh  his  sin,  shall  find 
mercy."  Mr.  Dutch  died  in  1813,  and  then  Dr.  Per- 
ry himself  was  ordained  September  28,  1814.  Dr. 
Perry  was  not  only  a  good  minister,  but  a  very  useful 
citizen.  His  labors  in  behalf  of  agriculture,  for  in- 
stance, were  marked,  and  it  is  believed  he  received  a 
prize  for  an  essay  on  tree  culture.  He  was  an  early 
friend  of  advanced  education,  and  gave  much  atten- 
tion to  the  schools  of  the  town. 

Rev.  David  A.  Was3on,  a  graduate  of  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  at  Bangor,  was  ordained  as  colleague 
with  Dr.  Perry  in  1851.  Mr.  Wasson  was  a  man  of 
keen  and  incisive  mind  and  an  original  thinker.  He 
had  also  a  native  and  genuine  independence;  but  he 
was  an  extreme  radical,  and  had  strayed  far  away 
from  Calvinism.  The  result  might  easily  have  been 
foreseen.  He  was  not  in  his  proper  place,  unless  he 
could  carry  all  the  people  of  his  parish  with  hiiu. 
That  was  impossible.  There  was  a  hot  controversy. 
Mr.  Wasson  was  unmasked,  as  it  was  probably  called. 
He  resigned,  taking  a  portion  of  the  people  with  him. 
The  seceders  had  an  independent  society  or  free 
church,  but  that  was  not  very  successful,  and  Mr. 
Wasson  soon  retired  from  it.  He  has  recently  de- 
ceased. Not  prosperous  in  life,  he  probably  had 
more  original  power  of  mind  than  any  other  of  the 
ministers  of  Bradford. 

The  East  Parish  built  its  first  meeting-house  in 
1726,  and  its  second  in  1790. 

There  has  been  a  marked  difference  in  the  character- 
istics of  the  two  parishes  of  Bradford.  The  elder  ha;* 
been  invariably  prudent,  conservative,  consistent 
The  younger  parish,  disturbed  by  two  great  dissen- 
sions, in  the  time  of  Balch  and  the  latter  days  of 
Perry,  has  not  been  so  peaceful.  There  has  been 
schism,  separation.  There  has  been  a  greater  tendency 
to  radicalism.  But  there  has  been  always  a  good 
degree  of  intelligence.  The  two  parishes  were  sepa- 
rated after  two  hundred  years  of  municipal  life.  Grove- 
land  was  incorporated  March  8,  1850.  The  relations 
between  the  people  of  the  two  towns  are  believed  to 
be  entirely  friendly.  There  are,  of  course,  many  ties 
of  consanguinity  and  old  frii'ndship  to  unite  them. 
But  yet  the  separation  was  wise,  and  probably  it  is 
not  regretted  by  any  considerable  number  of  persons 
in  either  place. 


CHAPTER   CLX \   1  1  . 
BRADFORD— (Con<mM«rf). 

continued  Storn  o/  Bradford  Cliurch. 

The   fourth   pastor  of  the   First    Parish   was   Rev. 
Samuel  Williams,  born  at  Waltham  in  1743,  graduated 
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nt  Hai;vard  1761,  a  distiuguished  mathematical 
scholar,  and  as  such,  sent  with  Professor  Winthrop  to 
NewtbundUind  to  observe  the  triinsit  of  Venus.  Tliey 
sailed  in  the  "  Province  Sloop,"  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Sanders.  Samuel  Williams  was  son  of 
Wareham  Williams,  the  minister  of  Waltham,  who 
was  carried  off  by  the  savages  a  captive,  with  his 
father.  Rev.  John  Williams,  of  Deerfield,  the  little 
boy.  Wareham,  scrambling  through  three  hundred 
miU-s  of  Indian  trail.  Young  Williams  was  ordained 
at  Bradford,  November  20,  17t)5.  He  was,  therefore, 
only  twenty -two  years  of  age,  and,  perhaps,  was  looked 
upon  with  scorn  as  a  "  boy ''  by  some  of  the  old  min- 
isters, who  had  been  ordained  late  in  life.  Mr. 
Barnard,  of  Haverhill,  who,  though  somewhat  heter- 
odox, was  a  man  of  great  dignity  of  bearing,  at  the 
close  of  his  addres.s  in  giving  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship, seriously  charged  the  congregation  not  to  en- 
courage tipsin  ess  in  the  evening.  "  The  wisest  and 
best  among  us  bitterly  complain  that  our  days  of  ordi- 
nation are  seasons  of  growing  licentiousness." 

Notwithstanding  his  youthfulness,  Mr.  Williams 
was,  says  Dr.  Kingsbury,  "eminently  useful  and 
acceptable  as  a  minister."  His  reputation  as  a  scholar 
brought  him  pupils  who  reflected  credit  upon  him — 
among  them,  Dr.  Barnard  and  Dr.  Prince,  the  eminent 
minister  of  Salem.  His  most  famous  pupil,  however, 
was  Benjamin  Thompson,  better  known  by  his  title  oi 
Rumford,  Count  of  the  Holy  R(mian  Empire,  con- 
ferred on  him  by  his  patron,  the  King  of  Bavaria. 
Through  him,  his  teacher,  Mr.  Williams,  probably 
received  German  scientific  honors. 

The  Revolutionary  troubles  were  coming  on  and 
Mr.  Williams,  taking  the  popular  side,  was  yet  pru- 
dent and  far-seeing.  He  appreciated  the  coming 
dangers.  June  14,  1786,  he  was  dismissed  to  become 
Professor  of  Mathematics  aud  Natural  Philosophy 
at  Harvard.  He  received  many  literary  and  scien- 
tific honors,  and,  in  his  retirement,  published  a  valu- 
able history  of  Vermont. 

For  about  forty  years  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  were  negro  slaves  on  the  roll  of  the 
Bradford  Church — Cfesars,  Sciscos,  Pegs  and  Kates. 
One  is  "  Argalus.  servant  of  Joseph  and  Francis 
Parsons."  the  minister. 

.January  14,  1780,  the  church  passed  this  vote  to 
release  Mr.  Williams: 

"  Whereaa  the  Pastor  of  this  church,  is  invited  and  desired  to  accept  of 
a  Professorship  in  llar%'ard  College  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
public,  tUerefore  voted  at  bis  desire,  to  disrtiitis  him  from  his  Pastoral  re- 
lation to  ttiirf  cliiirc h." 

June  5,  1781,  Rev.  Jonathan  .\llen  was  ordained 
his  successor.  He  was  of  the  class  of  1774,  at  Har- 
vard, and  was  thirty-two  years  old  when  ordained — 
thus  redre-ssing  the  balance  which  had  been  disturbed' 
by  his  predecessor's  youthfulness.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  personal  dignity,  with  high  ideas  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  sncred  office.  He  died  in  Bradford  in  1827. 
Mr.  Allen  was  known  as  the  "  parson,"  and  was  the 


'  connecting  link  between  the  old  regime  and  the  new. 
He  was  fond  of  dress  and  was  one  of  the  last  of  the 
"  cocked-hats,"  Parson  .\lden,  of  Yarmouth,  at  nine- 
ty-two, being  the  very  last.  Parson  Allen  was  not  so 
stern  as  he  looked  ;  he  was  joco.se  and  loved  a  frolic. 
He  loved  a  glass  of  punch  or  toddy,  too.  Dr.  Kings- 
bury tells  an  amusing  story  of  his  modified  advocacy 
of  temperance.  But  that  movement,  partial  as  it 
was  and  logically  absurd,  perhaps  accomplished  great 
good  in  New  England.  Men  w-ere  not  yet  quite 
ready  for  the  doctrine  of  total  abstinence. 

It  is  said  that  Parson  Allen  used  to  love  to  call  his 
deacon  and  go  to  John  Haseltine's  dance  hall  (father 
j  of  Ann  Haseltine  Judson,  the  mi.ssionary),  to  see  the 
young  people  dance  and  disjiort  themselves.  But,  in 
1.S06,  there  was  a  great  revival,  and  from  that  time 
Parson  Allen  was  a  diii'erent  man.  The  probability 
is,  that  he  was  always  a  conscientious  man,  with  a 
high  sense  of  clerical  responsibilities,  but  with  a 
great  love  of  sociability  and  reasonable  fun.  He  was 
evidently  much  liked  and  respected. 

It  illustrates  one  phase  of  his  character,  that  when, 
at  the  first  exhibition  of  Atkinson  Academy,  1788-89, 
the  pupils  gave  something  of  a  dramatic  exhibition, 
he  criticised  it  as  "  profane  and  obscene."  He  had 
aspirations  which  he  did  not  carry  out.  February  17, 
1790,  he  dined  with  Parson  Peabody,  of  Atkinson, 
whose  first  wife  was  a  sister  of  Deacon  ,Iohn  Hasel- 
tine, of  Bradford.  Parson  I'eabody  wrote  in  his 
diary :  "  I  sang  with  Brother  Allen.  He  borrowed 
my  Edwards  upon  ye  hill,  and  I  believe  thinks  of 
writing  against  Spring." 

In  the  early  days  of  Mr.  Allen's  pastorate  the  min- 
isters were  generally  convivial  and  had  a  pretty  good 
time.  September  23,  1780,  there  was  a  "General 
Training  at  Bradford.  I  went  into  ye  field  where 
they  were  trooping  and  training.  They  made  a  very 
pretty  appearance,  but  exercised  but  very  little. 
There  was  a  vast  number  of  people  and  among  them 
i  a  number  of  ministers." 

Parson  Allen  had  been  a  theological  pupil  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Judson,  of  Taunton,  uncle  of  Rev.  Adoniram 
Judson,  the  missionary  to  India,  who  married  Mr. 
Allen's  formerly  gay  young  parishioner,  Nancy  Hasel- 
tine. When,  in  1810,  the  movement  began  in  Brad- 
ford Church,  at  the  General  Association  of  Massachu- 
setts, which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  American 
Board,  and  the  marriage  of  Nancy  Haseltine  and 
Harriet  Atwood,  of  Haverhill,  to  Judson  and  Samuel 
Newell,  Parson  Allen  was  doubtless  deeply  interested. 
February  5, 1812,  he  preached  a  sermon  at  Haverhill 
on  the  occasion  of  the  embarkation  of  these  two  young 
women  as  missionaries.  The  great  congregation  sang 
his  hymn  beginning,  "  Go,  ye  Heralds  of  Salvation.'' 
Parson  Allen's  finest  hymn  was  composed.  Dr.  Kings- 
bury says,  in  the  revival  of  1806. — 

"Sinners,  will  ^'ou  scorn  the  message, 
Sent  in  mercy  from  above';" 

sung  for  the  first  time  ill  Bradford  Church,  one  of  the 
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moat  palheticand  winningof  all  the  hymns.  Dr.  Kings- 
bury alludes  to  the  tradition  that  Whitefield  could 
make  his  hearers  weep  by  pronouncing  the  word, 
"  Mesopotamia."  It  would  be  worth  something  at 
the  end  of  one  of  the  great  revivali.<t's  meetings  to 
hear  recited  in  that  matchless  voice, — 

'•  Every  seutence— oh,  how  tender  ! 
Kvery  line  is  full  of  love." 

After  Mr.  Allen  came  Rev.  Ira  Ingrahani,  a  man 
of  boldness  and  clear  convictions,  who  retired  speedily 
from  the  pastorate  because  of  the  opposition  to  his 
strong  advocacy  of  total  abstinence. 

Rev.  Nathan  Munroe  is  well  remembered  as  a  man 
of  grave  api)earaiice  yet  genial  address,  of  large  in- 
formation, much  respected  by  his  people  and  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

The  Bradford  Church  is  still  a  Puritan  Cliurcli, 
holding  fast  the  old  doctrines,  if  it  adopts  the  modern 
ways.  It  embalms  many  of  the  precious  historical 
memories  of  the  town. 

Jlention  has  been  made  of  the  first  meeting-house, 
builtintheyearlGTl.  Thesecond  was buiU  about  1706. 
Both  of  theae  stood  in  the  old  biirying-ground,  the 
first  on  the  west  side,  the  other  east  of  it.  Dr.  Spof- 
ford,  of  Groveland,  who  lived  to  be  past  ninety-two, 
remembered  the  foundation  of  the  second. 

The  third  meeting-house,  built  about  1750  or  17ol, 
stood  on  the  common  facing  the  soutli  in  front  of  the 
present  edifice. 

The  fourth  was  dedicated  October  .S,  1834.  on  the 
site  of  the  present.  The  fifth,  now  occupied,  was 
built  in  1848,  and  dedicated  January  10,  1849.  There 
have  been  two  chapels,  the  first  built  about  1838, 
located  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  front  of  the  present 
church  and  about  twenty-five  feet  west.  The  second 
and  present  chapel  was  dedicated  November  23, 1879. 

The  Bradford  (Uuirch  records  contain  much  that  is 
interesting,  and  some  things  that  are  quaint.  Here 
are  two  examples  from  the  time  of  the  first  .Mr. 
Symmes.    The  first  is  of  the  date  of  1()99. 

'*  l«t,  Whether  uny  clitirch  member  tlmt  luKh  .m  «h;ill  be  i-eii.snri'ii  l>y 
t1iii«  eliureli  an<l  alwolvetl  on  eonfetwion,  yet  (.hiiH  tlimngh  SatunV  enerjry 
refuse  to  mwii  tlieir  ooltfeHrtiun,  mlglit  lint,  ipso  faelu,  be  suspendeil  by  ye 
ofllcer  from  ye  Lord's  tuble,  iitid  csntiiniiiig  abxent  after  due  meant} 
patiently  nsed  for  their  conviction  and  recovery,  to  be  layed  nnder  Ilie 
highest  censnre." 

The  thought  of  the  unhappy  professor,  who,  havinjr 
made  confession  anil  been  absolved,  is  then  obliged 
to  deny  his  coiifessinn  of  sin,  "through  Satan's 
energy,"  is  worthy  of  analysis  by  the  gloomy  intellcd 
of  Hawthorne.  The  following  is  almost  too  simple  for 
a  smile  : 

"  I  gave  notice  tliat  every  one  of  je  conunnnicaniK  Nlionid  come  |>re- 
IMirod  with  tlioir  money  to  euntribnte  for  ye  elemoiita  ye  next  sacmtnent 
day,  vl/..,  11  of  1'.',  17IH). 

"  It  wiM  nnived  that  every  Hr.  that  fetcht  wtne,  flhonld  fetdi  ye  bottle 
where  it  waa  di'iKwileil,  and  return  it  to  ye  wime  place,  i.  e.,  HeH8onably_ 
ilr.  Abraham  Naid  the  biMt  way  to  swewlen  ye  bollb*  wai4  to  (111  it  with 
Malt  water  an  hour  or  two,  then  empty  it,  and  put  nptbe  wine." 


Following  are  the  names  of  the  eleven  pastors,  and 
the  two  "  ruling  elders  "  of  Thomas  Symmes  : 

Pastors. 

Ilev.  /echariah  Symmes,  oiflained  DecenilK'i,  1R82  ;  died  March  22, 
1707. 

Rev.  Thomas  Syminea,  installed  December,  1708  ;  died  Octot>er  6,  172.'>. 

Itev.  Jo^ph  Parsons,  ordained  June  8,  17iC, ;  died  May  4, 17f>.'>. 

Key,  Sttninel  Williams,  ordained  November  2(>,  17i>d  ;  dismissed  June 
14,  1780. 

Uev.  .Tonalban  Allen,  ordaintMl  .lune  .^j,  1781  ;  died  Qlai^h  6  1827. 

Itev.  Ira  Ingraliiini,  installed  December  1,  1824;  dismissed  April  :\ 
l».ii). 

Kev.  Loanimi  Ives  Hoadly,  ii:stalled  October  13,  183U;  dismissed  Jan- 
uary :!",  is3:i. 

Kev.  MoeeaC.  Searle,  installed  January  .30, 1833;  diamissed  Tilarch,  1834. 

Rev.  Nathan  Munroe,  onlained  February  10,  1836;  dismisseil  January 
26,  18.H. 

Rev.  James  T.  McCollom,  installed  .lanuary,  1854;  dismissed  September 
2<t,  ia(». 

Uev.  John  D.  Kingsbury,  installed  January  11,  186fi. 

Elders. 

Sergeant  John  Boynton  and  peucon  Samuel  Tenny,  chosen  March  28, 

I7IS. 

Deacons. 

David  llasseltine  and  Kichai-d  Hall,  not  properly  cho?en  deacons,  but 
nominated  to  piovide  elements  foi-  the  Lord's  Supper.  Nuvenilx-r  2,  18t;2. 

.lohn  'reniiy.  Joseph  Bailey  and  Richard  Hall,  probably  the  first  dea- 
ciuis,  and  chosen  December  13,  1702. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  Teuny  and  Sergeant  Richard  Bailey,  probably  a 
conmiittee  only,  but  possibly  deacons.  February  2, 1713. 

Stephen  Woodman  and  Moses  Day,  chosen  January  *24,  1728. 

Jtiseph  Hall,  chosen  THay  3n,  1730 

Thoniiui  t'arleton,  chosen  October  31,  1742. 

Havid  Walker,  chosen  November  28,  1745. 

M'.ses  Day,  chown  Slay  1,  1751. 

Stephen  Kimball,  chosen  January  18,  1754. 

(.tbadiah  Kimball,  chosen  March  10,  1762. 

Thomas  Kimball,  chosen  ,\pril  21,  17(i7. 

Thomas  Welister,  chosen ,  17S2. 

Richanl  Walker,  chosen  April  — ,  17!K. 

John  tlriftin,  chosen  February  — .  18(14. 

John  lla^elline,  chosen  June  is,  18li7. 

.Ics^e  Kimball,  clio.sen  April  8,  182li. 

William  ll;iy,  Jr.,  chosen  April  25,  182!l. 

David  I'.  Kimball,  chosen  July  2,  I84n. 

Nathaniel  Hatch  and  S.  L.  li.  S|>eAr,  chosen  August  31,  ISfin. 

William  K.  Farrar,  S.  W.  t\trletuh  and  .V.  L.  Kimball,  chosen  tXiolH.r 
2(i,  18119. 

The  first  Sunday -school  in  Bradford  was  organized 
on  the  second  Sabbath  in  May,  1814,  at  the  "Old 
Keil  Scliiiol-Housc,"  llien  the  only  school-house  in 
the  central  part  of  Brailford.  .Vbnut  thirty  children 
were  gathered  at  this  first  Sunday-school  at  the  clo-e 
of  the  afternoon  service.  The  person  foremost  in  the 
organization  was  Miss  Mary  Haseltine,  eldest  sister 
of  Miss  .\bigail  C.  Haseltine,  afterwanls  principal  of 
Bradford  .\cadciny.  .-Vmoiig  her  assistants  were  .Mi.ss 
( 'liailottc  Ciage  and  Miss  Lydia  Kimball. 

Hcv.  Ira  Ingrahani,  instiilled  in  18'24,  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  Sunday-school.  .Vftcr  April,  1830, 
Deacon  William  Day,  Mr.  Isaac  Mor.se  and  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin (Jreenleaf  (|>robably)  were  8ui)erintendentj. 
The  number  of  schohirs  Wits  then  |iioli:il)ly  something 
more  than  one  hundred. 

The  first  Sunday-school  concert  recollected  by  Mr. 
Harrison  E.  Chadwick,  was  in  the  old  meeting-house 
on  the  cuuimon.     F.om  182-5  to  1829,  Iti:ilford  wiis 
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the  only  place  in  all  New  En<;laiid  reporting  a  Sun- 
day-school, except  some  of  tlie  colleges.  These  re- 
ports were  made  to  the  American  Sunday-School 
Union  at  Philadelphia.  Fron\  1833  to  184()  reports 
were  made  to  the  Massachusetts  Sabbath-School 
Society  ;  since  1850,  to  the  General  Conference. 

In  1887  the  Sabbath-school  connected  with  Brad- 
ford Church  contained  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
members.  The  amount  of  money  contributed  yearly 
for  its  own  and  benevolent  purposes,  was  about 
$300. 

The  Ward  Hill  school,  in  the  west  end  of  the  town, 
was  regularly  organized  in  September,  1861.  At 
present,  it  numbers  about  one  hundred  member.-",  and 
contributes  yearly  abmU  $75  for  its  own  expenses  and 
benevolent  objects.  The  original,  with  the  Ilaseltine 
library,  numbers  about  five  hundred  volumes. 

The  new  parsonage  of  the  Bradford  Church  was 
built  in  the  summer  of  1886,  at  a  total  cost,  including 
the  land,  of  $6547.58. 

The  total  membership  of  the  church,  January  1, 
1887,  was  four  hundred  and  seventeen.  In  1886  it 
contributed  for  missionarj'  objects,  $267.93. 

The  following  societies  were  connected  with  the 
church  for  benevolent  work:  Woman's  Auxiliary  of 
Foreign  Missions,  of  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  and  Home  Missionary  Society;  Parish  Circle 
for  local  work  ;  Young  Ladies'  Kelief  Society  ;  Bee 
Hive  (children's)  Society. 

The  total  value  given  by  the  above  societies  in 
1886,  in  money,  clothing  and  supplies,  was  $824.65. 


CHAPTER  CLXVIII. 
BRADFORD— (Continued '. 

"Indians  and  the  Indian  Deed — Roads  and  SchooU. 

BESIDE.S  the  killing  of  Thomas  Kimball,  in  1676, 
very  little  injury  was  ever  done  by  Indiana  in  the 
town  of  Bradford.  When  the  Indian  and  French  at- 
tack was  made  on  Haverhill,  in  1708,  Nehemiah 
Carleton  was  shot  from  acro.-s  the  river.  There  was 
also  a  tradition  that  a  workman  employed  in  felling 
timber  on  the  Haverhill  side  for  the  house  then  build- 
ing,  and  owned  in  1820  by  Reuben  Carlton,  was  also 
shot.  But  Bradford  was  protected  from  Indian  at- 
tacks by  Haverhill  on  the  north  and  by  the  river. 
Still,  there  was  always  alarm  and  anxiety  during  the 
lime  of  the  Indian  attacks,  and  Bradford  soldiers  had 
to  march  elsewhere.  "Centiuels"  were  stationed  in 
the  town  itself. 

There  were  three  garrison -houses  built  at  an  early 

period,  one  of  brick  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  near 

the  place  where  Rev.  ,lohn  Day's  house  stood  in  1820. 

There  was  one  where  the  parsonage  was  afterwards 
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built,  opposite  the  burial-ground.  The  third  garrison 
was  where  Widow  Kobecca  Foster's  house  was  in  1820, 
and  this  was  palisaded,  when  they  apprehended  dan- 
ger. The  inhabitants  often  passed  the  night  in  these 
houses.  There  was  also  a  block-house  on  the  neck, 
near  the  falls,  where  the  inhabitants  watched  by 
turns,  when  there  were  alarms.  The  Indians  some- 
times crossed  the  river  near  that  point,  when  on  their 
forays. 

"Once,''  said  Dr.  Perry,  "  there  must  have  been  a 
considerable  settlement  of  Indians  in  this  town,  as 
is  evident  from  the  number  of  bones  found  in  and 
about  the  hill  near  Paul  Parker's.  The  last  of  those 
who  resided  here  was  Papahana,  who  lived  to  a  great 
age,  in  a  hut  near  the  mouth  of  Johnson's  Creek;  the 
people  of  the  last  generation  knew  him  well.  The 
name  of  the  tribe  to  whom  this  settlement  belonged 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Pawtucket."  It  is  supposed 
that  in  1638,  Masconomet  or  Masconomo,  was  fully 
satisfied  for  quit-claiming  all  his  interest  in  Ipswich 
aud  Rowley.  Bui,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Samuel  English  and  Joseph  English,  his 
grandchildren,  and  John  Umpee,  his  nephew,  claiming 
to  be  his  heirs,  made  a  fresh  demand,  and  an  elaborate 
deed  of  release  to  the  lands  of  Bradford  was  executed 
by  them  in  1701  to  John  Tenny,  Philip  Atwood  and 
John  Bointon,  for  themselves  and  the  other  freeholders 
and  proprietors  of  Bradford.  The  consideration  was 
£6  12s.  The  deed  was  attested  by  Nathaniel  Salton- 
stall  and  Dudley  Bradstreet,  the  magistrates  of 
Haverhill  and  Andover,  respectively,  and  was  duly 
recorded. 

The  first  committee  upon  roads  in  Bradford  were 
Sergeant  John  Gage,  Joseph  Pike  and  John  Griffin  ; 
but  no  labor  was  expended  or  money  raised  for 
roads  till  long  after  this  date.  Although  the  Brad- 
ford people  had  so  many  ties  connecting  them  with 
the  mother  town,  the  road  from  Haverhill  to  Rowley 
was  not  laid  out  till  1686.  It  was  eight  rods  wide. 
But  before  there  had  been  paths.  At  that  earlj'  day 
every  man  wanted  his  own  road,  "  to  mill,  to  market 
and  to  meeting.  " 

Every  town  had  its  mark  assigned  to  it  in  the  early 
day  when  cattle  roamed  at  will,  in  the  woods  andover 
the  commons.  That  of  Bradford  was  a  bow  and  arrow, 
the  arrow  penetrating  the  heart. 

The  first  vote  of  the  town  upon  schools,  that  is  re- 
corded was  in  1701,  when  the  selectmen  were  ordered 
to  provide  a  school,  according  to  their  discretion,  and 
to  assess  the  town  for  the  expense  of  the  same.  The 
next  year  it  was  voted  that  those  who  sent  children 
to  school  should  pay  two  pence  a  week  for  those  who 
learned  to  read,  and  four  pence  for  those  who  learned 
to  write,  the  additional  expense  to  be  paid  by  the 
town.  The  person's  name  who  then  kept  was 
Ichabod.  Did  Washington  Irving  borrow  his 
Ichabod  Crane  from  the  Bradford  town  records  ?  The 
next  school-master  was  Master  White,  who  began  in 
1723,  and  received  £24  10».  per  year.     His   successor 
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was  one  Hobey,  who  was  followed  by  a  Mr.  Merrel. 
All  these  persons  kept  through  the  year,  mostofthem 
for  several  years  each.  Dr.  Perry  thinks  they  were 
well  qualified  for  school-keeping.  But  the  master, 
without  doubt,  passed  from  one  neighborhood  to 
another. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  town  votes  on 
the  subject  of  education  :  "  March  24,  1710.  The  town 
ded  then  Irapoure  the  Selectmen  to  imply  weraen  to 
teach  letel  children  to  read.'' 

The  first  school-house  was  built  on  the  meeting- 
house lot,  twenty-two  feet  long,  eighteen  feet  wide, 
seven  feet  posts,  to  cost  twenty-five  pounds.  The 
building  committee  were  Jonathan  Woodman,  Ser- 
geant Robert  Haseltine  and  Nathaniel  Walker.  All 
sorts  of  structures  were  put  up  on  the  meeting-house 
lot.  There  was  at  least  one  "nooning-house''  built, 
where  the  people  could  warm  themselves  in  the  noon 
intermission  and  eat  the  food  they  had  brought  with 
them. 

In  1820  there  were  seven  school-houses  in  six 
districts,  in  which  were  kept  twenty-four  months  of 
school  annually  by  men  ;  in  summer,  good  provision 
was  made  for  the  instruction  of  small  children. 
May  20,  17.54,  the  town  voted  "to  ye  school-master, 
for  four  months  sarvice,  £8  \7.i.  Sd."  "To  Samuel 
Webster,  for  boarding  said  school -m:ister  one-third  part 
of  year,  £4  10«.  SH."  That  was  probably  the  allowance 
of  men's  instruction  for  one  portion  of  the  town. 

September  19,  1754,  "  voted  to  pay  Master  Earaes 
for  keeping  school  one-third  part  of  last  year, 
£8  17s.  8rf." 

"  Voted  that  forty  pounds  be  raised  for  the  school- 
master and  his  board." 

"March  15,  1757,  voted  that  the  East  Parish  have 
five  months'  schooling  in  twelve  for  ye  time  being." 

"March  16,  1761,  voted  to  erect  a  school-house  in 
ye  centre  of  the  town,  as  shall  be  found  in  ye  follow- 
ing manner,  viz. ;  from  Newbury  line  to  Andover 
line,  and  from  Abraham  (iage's  to  Samuel  Hale's, 
and  for  money  as  shall  be  cast  on  the  last  town  rate, 
and  the  vote  passed  in  the  affirmative." 

""Voted  that  £13  6«.  8i.  be  rai.sed  to  defray  the 
charge  of  said  building,  £1.3  6s.  8rf."  "Voted  that 
Lieutenant  Thomas  Kimball,  Lieutenant  Nathaniel 
Parker  and  William  Easman  be  a  committee  to  find 
and  prefix  a  centre  according  to  the  manner  above 
prescribed." 

The  committee  were  afterwards  voted  "  three 
shillings  a  peic  for  thjit  sarvice." 

The  cost  of  erection  was  more  than  was  expected, 
for  the  committee  were  voted  £17  IS.f,  3:|(/. 

The  above  are  examples  of  the  ancient  votes  about 
schools,  and  are  all  that  the  record  contains  for  the 
period  covered  by  them. 

June  7,  1S05,  the  town  accepted  a  report  made  by 
Moses  Parker  and  others,  a  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  town 
schools. 


Dr.  Perry's  practical  mind  led  him  to  suggest 
what,  after  long  delay,  was  adopted  everywhere:  first, 
that  school  committees  should  be  empowered  to  ]ire- 
scribe  in  all  cases  the  books  which  should  be  used  ; 
secondly,  that  towns  should  furnish  the  necessary  sta- 
tionery to  be  used  in  schools. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when 
academies  were  springing  up  over  New  England, 
intelligent  people  began  to  be  very  uneasy  in  towns 
not  so  favored. 

Thus  in  Bradford  the  following  record  explains 
itself :  "  At  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  First  Parish  in  Bradford,  March  7,  1803,  it 
was  mutually  agreed  upon  that  a  building  should  be 
erected  for  an  academy,  and  the  following  persons 
became  subscribers  to  defray  the  charges  of  building 
said  house."  The  signers  were  a  large  majority  of  the 
heads  of  families  in  the  parish.  In  three  mouths  the 
building  was  completed  and  the  school  was  open- 
ed. The  first  principal  was  Samuel  Walker,  a  native 
of  Haverhill,  and  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College 
in  1802.  Miss  Hannah  E.  Swan  was  preceptress. 
The  school  was  incorporated  in  1804,  with  a 
charter  conferring  ample  powers.  After  Mr.  Wal- 
ker, the  preceptors  were  as  follows :  Samuel 
Greeley,  1803-4;  Rev.  Dr.  James  Flint,  1805  ;  Rev. 
Dr.  Abraham  Burnham,  who  was  much  engaged  in 
the  great  revival  of  1806  ;  Isaac  Morrill,  1807  ;  Sam- 
uel Peabody,  1808;  Rev.  Daniel  Hardy,  1808-10; 
Rev.  Luther  Bailey,  1811  ;  Hon.  Samuel  Adams, 
1811;  Richard  Kimball,  1811-12;  Rev.  E.  P.  Sperry, 
1812;  Rev.  Nathaniel  Dike,  1812-14;  Daniel  Noyes, 
1814;  Benjami?!  Greeuleaf,  1814-36,  who  «as  the  last 
preceptor.  After  that  time  the  school  was  estab- 
lished for  the  education  of  young  ladies  only,  having 
previously  been  a  mixed  school. 

There  were  thus,  before  Mr.  Greeuleaf  gave  the 
school  some  appearance  of  permanency,  fourteen 
preceptors  in  a  dozen  years.  No  one  of  them,  save 
Mr.  Greeuleaf,  expected  to  make  school-keeiiing  a 
profession.  There  was  therefore  a  laik  of  system  and 
continuity  in  the  service.  Benjamin  Greeuleaf,  a 
native  of  Haverhill,  had  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1813,  and  was  engaged  the  same  year  in 
keeping  school  in  his  native  town.  He  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  remarkable  man,  and  made  a  deep  im- 
l>ressiou  upon  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
Dr.  Kingsbury  says  of  him,  justly  and  comprehen- 
sively :  "  A  man  of  versatile  talent,  an  enthusiast  in 
teaching,  a  mathematician  and  author  of  world-wide 
fame,  a  (Christian  of  simple  and  unr|uestioning  failh 
and  rigid  virtue,  a  man  of  kindly  susceptibilities, 
generous,  unsuspecting,  unalterable  in  friendship,  a 
citizen  pure,  unselfish,  upright,  and  a  teacher  devot- 
ed, upright  and  unwearied  in  labor."  After  retiring 
from  the  academy,  Mr.  Greeuleaf  was  principal  of 
the  Bradford  Teachers' Seminary  till  1848. 

Jlr.  Greeuleaf  wa<  born  September  25,  1786,  and 
was  descended  from  the  Newbury  family  of  that  name. 
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His  early  opportunities  for  study  were  very  meagre, 
ami  he  ouce  said  :  "  If  I  ever  ofl'ered  up  an  earnest 
prayer,  it  was  (or  rainy  days  tliut  I  might  betalce 
myself  to  books." 

Chief  Justice  I'erley,  of  New  Hampshire,  said  of 
his  old  teacher:  "  He  was  an  uncommon  genius,  in 
the  sense  of  having  peculiarities  entirely  his  own, 
in  the  structure  of  his  mind,  the  contour  of  his  head 
and  face,  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  his  utter- 
ance, his  manners,  his  motions,  all  his  ways." 

Mr.  Greenleaf  represented  the  town  of  Bradford  in 
the  Legislature  in  1837,  1888  and  1839,  where  he 
earnestly  supported  all  measures  for  the  advancement 
of  education,  introducing  orders  for  a  geological  sur- 
vey and  a  natural  history  survey  of  the  State.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  and  valuable  text-books. 

Doubtless  Bradford  Academy  was  much  indebted 
to  him  for  the  repu- 
tation it  acquired 
during  his  term  of 
service.  Mr.  Green- 
leaf  died  October  29, 
1864,  aged  seventy-  ^, 

eight  years. 

When  Mr.  Green- 
leaf  retired,  Miss 
Abigail  C.  Hasel- 
tine,  who  had  been 
preceptress  since 
1815,  carried  on  the 
school  for  ladies 
only.  She  substan- 
tially continued  prin- 
cipal till  her  deatii, 
only  being  relieved 
in  her  later  years  of 
its  more  active  du- 
ties. She  had  great 
executive  ability, 
self-possession  and 
dignity  of  manner. 
AVheu  Miss  Hasel- 
tine  at  last  retired,  her  loss  was  severely  felt. 

A  new  Academy  Hall  had  been  built  and  dedicated 
April  15,  1841.  In  1853  the  semi-centennial  was 
celebrated,  which  drew  together  fifteen  hundred  of 
the  friends  of  the  school. 

After  the  retirement  of  Miss  Haseltine,  the  academy 
was  not  considered  fully  prosperous  again  till  it  was 
conducted  by  Miss  Abby  H.  Johnson,  a  native  of 
Bradford,  named  for  the  former  distinguished  prin- 
cipal. 

The  fine  new  academy  and  dormitory  was  com- 
pleted in  1SG9,  and  dedicated  in  May,  1870,  amid 
great  rejoicing  of  the  friends  of  the  institution.  The 
school  building,  including  boarding  and  school  depart- 
ments under  the  same  roof,  is  located  near  the  centre 
of  an  area  of  twenty-five  acres.  The  view  commands 
the  valley  of  the  Merrimac. 


Miss  Annie  E.  Johnson   is  the  present  principal. 

This  institution  has  been  very  fortunate  in  its 
trustees.  Kev.  Jonathan  Allen  was  president  of  the 
hoard,  1803-27;  Rev.  Isaac  Braman,  1827-43; 
Hon.  Jesse  Kimball,  1844;  Hon.  Samuel  H.  Walley, 
1845-49;  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  for  several  years 
from  1850.  Then,  when  the  aims  of  the  school  were 
broadened,  Rev.  Dr.  Rufus  Anderson,  the  secretary 
of  the  American  Board,  was  induced  to  take  the 
position.  With  him  were  associated  Samuel  D. 
Warren,  Ezra  Farnsworth,  Rev.  Nathan  Monroe, 
Hon.  E.  S.  Tobey,  Hon.  George  Cogswell,  Hon. 
William  A.  Russell,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Means  and 
others.  After  the  new  building  had  been  erected,  Dr. 
Anderson  retired  from  the  board  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  H.  Means.  Hon.  George 
Cogswell  is  the  present   president  of  the  board,  with 
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whom  are  associated  Samuel  D.  Warren,  vice-presi- 
dent;  Dr.  John  Crowell  (of  Haverhill),  secretary; 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  K.  Alden,  Hon.  William  A.  Russell, 
Elbridge  Torrey,  Ezra  Farnsworth,  Rev.  Dr.  John  D. 
Kingsbury,  Rev.  Dr.  Means,  Rev.  Mehemiah  Boynton 
(of  Haverhill). 

The  institution  is  justly  the  pride  of  the  town  and 
is  itself,  no  doubt,  largely  benefited  by  the  excellent 
character  of  the  town,  in  respect  to  beauty,  health- 
fulness,  general  good  order  and  good  government. 

Distinguished  men  lecture  here,  like  Prof.  Charles 
A.  Young  in  astronomy.  Indeed,  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  able  and  earnest  managers  that  the  school 
shall  not  be  inferior  to  any  in  any  department.  With- 
in the  last  year  or  two  there  has  been  great  interest 
among  the  friends  of  the  academy  in  the  fine  por- 
traits which  have  been  presented  to   adorn    its  walls, 
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aa  of  Rufus  Anderson,  pupil  in  youth  and  president 
in  age  ;  of  Harriet  Newell  and  Ann  H.  Judson,  the 
missionaries  who  were  educated  at  the  school  ;  Hon. 
George  Cogswell,  who  for  more  than  fifty  years  has 
been  connected  with  it  and  done  so  much  to  l)uild  it 
up  ;  of  Rev.  Nathan  Monroe,  the  former  pastor  of 
Bradford  Church.  It  is  believed  the  future  of  Brad- 
ford Academy  will  be  brilliant  and  useful,  even  ex- 
ceeding its  past  extraordinary  record. 

In  1821  Merrimac  Academy  was  established  in  the 
East  Parish,  which  for  many  years  was  successful. 

In  1820  there  were  two  libraries  in  the  town. 
Among  educational  influences.  Dr.  Perry  enumerated 
also  at  that  time  the  Washington  Benevolent  Society, 
exclusively  devoted  to  literary  improvement. 

April  2,  18iy,  the  Pliilendian  Society  was  formed 
in  what  is  now  Bradford.  Its  object  was  "to  support 
female  teachers''  in  places  where  they  might  be  use- 
ful in  the  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  neglect- 
ed children.  Parson  Allen  was  much  interested  in 
this  organization.  Its  membership  embraced  many 
women  of  Haverhill  and  Newburyport.  Schools  were 
established  at  Haverhill,  Wenham,  the  Isle  of  Shoals 
and  Byfield,  where  Mary  and  Abigail  C.  Haseltine 
were  teachers.  The  results  were  considered  eminent- 
ly satisfactory.  Long  since  superseded  in  its  work, 
to  recall  it  now  is  mainly  valuable  as  showing  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  Bradford  women  in  the  early  years 
of  this  century. 

The  public  schools  of  Bradford  have  also  kept  full 
step  with  the  advance  of  progress.  May  1, 1886,  there 
■were  554  school  children,  1G7  being  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  eight  and  387  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  fifteen.  The  increase  over  the  previous  year  was 
nineteen.  September,  1886,  there  were  twelve 
schools,  with  a  teaching  force  of  fifteen.  The 
number  of  recognized  grades  was  eleven,  viz. :  two 
second  primary,  two  first  primary,  six  grammar  and 
the  high  school.  The  high  school  was  established  in 
1866. 

From  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  this  town,  its 
public  officers  have  been  respectable  and  respected. 
One  of  its  first  town  clerks,  Shubael  Walker,  was  a 
superior  officer  for  the  day  in  which  he  lived,  being 
an  admirable  penman  and  accurate  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.  The  town  has  generally  reposed  con- 
fidence in  its  selectmen,  who  ap|)ear,  upon  the  whole, 
to  have  deserved  it.  The  first  selectmen  were 
Sergeant  John  (iage,  Robert  Haseltine,  Joseph  Pike, 
John  Griffin  and  John  Tenny.  Thomas  Kimball 
was  the  first  constable.  And  at  the  same  meeting  it 
was  voted  that  the  houses  of  Benjamin  Gage  and 
Thomas  Kimball  "  slumld  be  legal  places  lor  posting 
up  any  order  or  other  business  of  public  concernment 
for  the  town."  Contrary  tu  the  custom  in  most  places, 
the  mcoting-house  was  not  employed  for  such  noti- 
fications until  the  division  of  the  town  into  parishes. 

In  1707  it  was  voted  that  there  should  bo  two  con- 
stables instead  of  one,  as  before,  the  compensation  to 


be  divided  between  them.  This  was  the  first  recogni- 
tion of  the  growth  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  town, 
leading  to  the  division  of  town  offices,  employments 
and  conveniences.  About  twenty  years  afterwards 
the  town  was  divided  into  ])arishts;  and  thus  things 
proceeded  in  the  way  of  equitable  division  until.  May 
20,  1766,  it  was  "  voted  that  the  one-half  of  the  town 
meetings  shall  be  held  at  the  East  Meeting-House  in 
said  town  for  the  future."  This  wasa  most  important 
vote,  giving  the  clue  to  the  course  of  things  for  nearly 
a  century  after,  till  the  East  Parish  was  set  up  as  the 
town  of  Grovelaud,  in  1850.  But  it  is  believed  that 
this  vote  has  not  been  printed  before  the  present  oc- 
casion. 

Provision  for  order  in  the  town  meetings  was  also 
made  on  the  very  first  occasion,  when  it  was  voted 
"  that  whoever  did  not  appear  at  town  meeting  at  the 
time  set  for  such  meeting,  should  pay  sixpence  for 
every  hour  that  he  was  defective  ;  "  and  if  anyone  in 
meeting  should  speak  without  leave  obtained  from  the 
moderator,  he  should  pay  the  same  sum  for  every 
"ofl'ense."  January  4,  1068,  it  was  further  "voted 
that  when  the  town  are  assembled  in  town  meeting, 
no  one  should  leave  the  house  without  liberty  obtain- 
ed, under  the  penalty  of  twelvepence  per  hour,  and 
that  no  act  passed  by  the  town  after  sunset  shall  be  of 
value." 

Dr.  Perry  claimed  that  in  respect  to  health,  Brad- 
ford bad  been  as  much  favored  as  towns  in  general. 
So  far  as  was  known,  there  had  never  been  a  specific 
local  disorder.  One  in  ten  of  the  deaths  had  been  of 
persons  more  than  eighty  years  old ;  Dr.  Perry 
thought  full  one  in  eight  since  his  residence  in  the 
place.  That  there  were  not  so  many  persons  of  very 
great  age  at  the  time  of  his  writing  as  before 
ht!d  been  the  case,  he  ascribed  to  the  destruc- 
tiveness  of  the  French  Wars,  but  more  especially 
to  the  terrible  destruction  of  infant  and  chihi 
life,  through  the  awful  throat  distemper  of  1736, 
which  originated  in  Kingston,  N.  H.,  and  of 
which  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  of  Haverhill,  published 
an  interesting  account  in  a  large  pamphlet.  This 
disease  in  one  year  carried  off  in  the  East  Parish  of 
Bradford,  forty-seven  children  and  nine  grown  per- 
sons. "And  it  is  saiii,''  proceeds  Dr.  Perry,  "that 
only  two  families  entirely  escaped  the  disorder,  one 
of  which  was  that  of  their  reverend  pastor."  If  they 
and  he  had  known  that  across  the  river,  in  Haverhill, 
the  Rev.  John  Brown,  the  historian  of  the  disease, 
lost  three  of  his  children  by  it,  there  could  not  have 
been  n)uch  generalization  from  the  exemption  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Balch's  children.  In  1762,  twenty-three 
persons  died  of  the  same  throat  distemper,  in  a  short 
time;  and  in  1794,  fifteen  more. 

In  1777  the  small-pox  appeared  in  the  East  Parish, 
and  at  that  time,  indeed,  it  was  prevalent  in  this 
vicinity,  perha|)s  brought  from  the  army.  Bradford 
built  a  pest-house,  to  which  were  removed  those  taken 
with  the  disorder.    Fourteen  had  it,  of  whom  ten  died. 
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Of  the  seven  tlioiisnnd  iiersons,  who,  according  to 
his  caKuhitiotis  up  to  and  inchidins!;  1820,  iiad  lived  in 
Bradford,  Dr.  Perry  estimated  that  12S4  had  made 
open  profession  of  religion. 

In  1720  the  town's  expense  was  £60  16-9.  4(/.  On 
an  average  for  the  ten  years  before  1820,  it  had  been 
£900,  which  Dr.  I'erry  estimated  was  raised  at  least 
as  easily  as  the  former  taxes;  whence,  of  course,  the 
inference  would  naturally  be  drawn  that  the  wealth 
of  the  place  had  increased  in  that  proportion.  It 
certainly  has  increased  in  at  least  as  great  a  proportion 
in  both  towns  since  1820.  Dr.  I'erry  exhibited  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  land  since  the  early  days  by  an 
incident  which  h.as  been  often  repented.  Before  Thomas 
Kimball  settled  in  Bradford,  probably  about  the  year 
1000  or  a  little  after,  he  was  driving  a  herd  of  cattle 
through  on  his  way  to  Haverhill  or  Hampstead,  when 
one  of  the  land  owners,  probably  Hiiseltine,  offered  to 
take  his  cattle  at  a  high  price  and  pay  him  in  land 
upon  the  river,  at  eight  pence  an  acre. 

In  ISIO  the  population  of  Bradford  was  13G9,  and 
in  1820,  1650.  When  in  1850  the  two  parishes  separ- 
ated, they  were,  as  nearly  as  possible,  equal  in  popu- 
lation and  valuation,  Bradford  had  about  1300.  In 
1855,  after  the  division,  the  population  of  Bradford 
was  1372.  In  1875,  its  population  was  23-47,  contain- 
ing 413  dwellings  and  531  families.  It  had  an  agri- 
cultural product  of  $43,635. 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity  and  comparison,  the  in- 
dustries of  Bradford  as  returned  in  1855,  after  the  sep- 
aration of  Groveland,  are  here  given.  It  is  probably 
however,  an  approximation  only. 

BRADFORD. 

"Saddle,  Harness  and  Truck  Manufactories,  2;  val.  of  saddles.  &c., 
tlSOfl  ;  cap,  SWI;  emp.,  2. 

"Boon  of  all  kinds  m'd.,  75  pairs;  Shoes  of  all  kinds  m'd.,  2ft,''00 
pairs;  val.  uf  hoots  and  shoes,  81UO0  ;  m.  emp  ,  12;  f.  emp.,  11. 

"  Bricks  m'd,,  250,000  ;  val.  of  bricks,  $12.50  ;  emp.,  3. 

"Horees,  84  ;  val.  of  horses,  891CO;  Oxen  over  three  years  old,  94; 
Bteers  under  three  years  old,  30  ;  val.  of  o.xen  and  steers,  86235  ;  Milch 
Cows,  258  ;  Beifers,  .30  ;  val  of  cows  and  heifers,  88110. 

"Butter,  17,060  lbs. ;  val.  of  butter,  $4205  ;  Cheese,  3825  lbs.  ;  val.  of 
cheese,  8382  ;  Honey,  325  lbs.  ;  val.  of  honey,  86U. 

"ladiau  Com,  142  acres;  Indian  Corn,  per  acre,  35  hush.;  val.. 
15494. 

"  Wheat,  4acre8;  Wheat,  per  acre,  18  bush.  ;  val.,  8144. 

"  Rye,  17  acres  ;  Kye,  per  acre,  2o  bush.  ;  val.,  837G. 

**  Barley,  2  acres  ;  Barley,  per  acre,  25  bush.  ;  val.,  8.50. 

"  Oats,  98  acres ;  Oat*,  per  acre,  40  bush.  ;  val.,  8x352. 

"  Potatoes,  Gl  acred  ;  Potatoes,  per  acre,  K.O  bush. ;  val.,  $5190. 

"  On'ons,  1  acre  ;  Onions,  per  acre,  30  bush. ;  val.,  $180. 

"  Turnips,  cultivated  as  a  field  crop.  4  acres  ;  Turnips,  per  acre,  1.50 
bush. ;  val.,  gloO. 

"Carrots,  2  acres  ;  Carrots,  per  acre,  3fl0  bush. ;  val.,  $180. 

"English  Mowing,  1130  acres;  English  Hay,  1240  tons;  val, 
818,000. 

"  Wet  Meadow  or  Swale  Hay,  40  tons  ;  val.,  8320. 

"  Apple  Trees,  cultivated  for  their  fruit,  0850  ;  val.,  865811. 

"  Pear  Trees,  cultivated  for  their  fruit,  420  ;  val.,  8225. 

'•  Shoes  made  the  past  year,  102,700. 

Jack  Screws,  200;  val.,  $10C0." 

In  1880  the  population  of  Bradford  was  2643;  in 
1885,  3106.  The  valuation  in  18S6  was,  [)ersonal 
estate,  §305,867.00;  real  estate,  §1,274,020.00:  total, 


$1,579,887.00— rate  of  tax,  $15  per  $1000.  Total 
taxes,  $25,472.44. 

When  the  Boston  &  Maine  railroad  was  opened  to 
this  town  iu  1837,  the  village  contained  but  three 
streets,  the  Andover  road  and  the  Salem  road,  which 
unite  at  the  meeting  house  and  extend  to  Havtrbill 
bridge — excepting  the  old  Ferry  Street. 

The  average  expense  of  maintaining  the  town  poor, 
from  1810  to  1820,  was  $889.  About  the  last  date,  the 
town  purchased  a  house  and  farm  for  their  use,  where 
it  was  expected  they  would  be  more  comfortable  and 
less  expensive. 

In  1882,  on  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
church  organization,  it  was  stated  that  the  "actual 
necessities  of  the  poor  are  so  few  that  most  of  them 
are  supplied  from  private  distribution  of  charity.  The 
town  poor-farm  was  actually  sold  for  the  reason  that 
the  town  had  no  paupers  to  live  on  it."  But,  March, 
1886,  $2000  was  appropriated  for  the  poor.  The  town 
paid  for  board,  care,  groceries,  wood,  boots  and  shoes, 
burial,  etc.  In  a  word,  it  has  recurred  to  the  methods 
of  more  than  a  century  ago. 

In  1752  there  appear  to  have  been  two  persons  sup- 
plied with  out-door  relief — Martha  Simons  and  "  Mr. 
Pufer." 

"Sept.  18,  1752,  voted  to  Capt.  MuUicken,  for  keeping  Martha  Simons 
from  May  22  to  —  Sept.;  providing  her  with  showes  (shoes)  and  an 
apron,  £5  19s. 

"  To  same,  for  keeping  Martha  Simmons  twenty-seren  weeks  and  one 
cotton  Handkerchief,  £2  19s.  5d. 

"  Stephen  Kimball,  for  making  one  pair  of  showes  and  mending  one 
payer  for  Martha  Simons,  4s.  6(i. 

"  March  16, 1750,  voted  and  allowed  to  David  Hall,  for  seven  yards  of 
too  (tow)  cloth  for  Martha  Simmons  and  making  them,  8s. 

"  Dec.  18, 1759,  voted  yt  ten  shillings  be  raised  for  clothes  for  Martha 
Simmons. 

"  March  9,  1762,  Dudley  Carlton,  for  Martha  Simmons'  coffen,  5s.  4d. 

"  To  Benj.  Walker,  for  diging  her  grave,  3s. 

"  To  Obadiah  Kimball,  for  a  winding  sheet,  38. 

*'Sept.  18,  1852,  voted  to  Joseph  MuUicken,  for  providing  a  shirt  for 
Mr.  Pufer,  6». 

"  Voted  to  Joseph  Kimball,  for  providing  another  shirt  for  Mr.  Pufer, 
Cs. 

"Voted  to  Philip  Tenney,  for  two  payer  of  gloes  (gloves  ?)  for  Mr. 
Puffer's  funeral,  4s. 

"  Voted  to  Joseph  MuUicken,  for  rum  and  shugar  that  he  provided  for 
Mr.  Puffer  in  ye  time  of  his  sickness,  10s. 

"  Voted  to  Joseph  Kimball,  for  a  sheet  and  shurt  and  cap  to  bury  Mr. 
Puffer  in." 

And  thus  pauperism  seems  to  have  come  to  an  end, 
temporarily.     But  the  poor  we  have  always  with  us. 

At  that  time  the  selectmen  were  expected  to  keep 
a  sharp  look-out  that  strangers  coming  into  town  did 
not  become  chargeable  to  it ;  to  prevent  trouble  of 
that  kind,  they  generally  warned  them  out  again  im- 
mediately— which  explains  the  following ;  "  Bradford, 
Jany.  ye  1,  1775  ;  Peter  Russell  gives  notice  to  select- 
men that  Alexander  Montgomery  has  come  from 
Andover  to  live  with  him — son  of  John  Montgomery." 

September  24,  1745,  in  town-meeting:  "It  was  put 
to  vote  whether  the  town  would  abate  the  heiids  (|)olls) 
of  such  persons  who  are  or  have  bin  in  his  Majesties 
service  this  year  &  vote  passed  in  ye  negative." 

The  town  was  certainly  not  very  liberal  to  such  as 
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had  come  or  were  coming  home  from  the  famous 
Louisburg  expedition  of  that  year. 

The  following  is  the  most  suspicious  vote,  though  it 
might  be  explained  :  "  Dec.  IS,  1759  :  voted  to  Joseph 
MuUicken  for  going  to  Newbury  Court  and  dioingye 
committee,  &  two  (  ),  £5  Os.  Orf.  " 

1700-61.  In  these  years  there  are  many  charges, 
about  "  the  French.''  These  were  the  poor  Acadians, 
who  were  distributed  about  among  the  towns  to  pro- 
vide for. 

March  9,  1762,"  voted  to  Samuel  Trask  for  building 
a  oven  for  the  French,  4  shillings;  voted  to  Samuel 
Kimball  for  bricks  and  wood  for  ye  French,  March  15, 
1763,  £5o».0rf." 

There  has  been  some  difficulty  about  tracing  the 
stocks  in  Bradford  ;  but  March  19,  1703,  "  voted  to 
Deacon  Thomas  Carlton  for  mending  the  town 
stocks." 

May  17,  1773,  the  town  voted  to  build  a  powder- 
house — probably  at  Head's  Hill,  which,  it  is  believed 
was  known  as  Powder-House  Hill.  The  powder-hou.se 
was  stocked  with  ammunition.  "Six  half-barrels  of 
jjowder,  bullets  and  Hints  proportionable." 


CHAPTER    CLXIX. 

liP^ADFORD  -{Continued). 
Bradford  iit  tin'   Wan. 

It  appeared  from  the  journal  of  Captain  William 
Kimball,  who,  during  the  French  War  of  1755, 
marched  a  company  from  Bradford  to  Stillwater, 
New  York,  that  all  his  men  returned  to  their  homes 
in  safety. 

The  same  good  fortune  attended  the  company  of 
forty  men,  commanded  by  Captain  Nathaniel  (Jage 
which  was  in  the  battle  of  IJunker  Hill.  Although 
stationed  in  a  place  much  exposed  to  the  enemy,  not 
a  life  was  lost.  Tradition  has  brought  down  the 
story  that  this  was  one  of  the  best  disciplined  and 
most  effective  companies  engaged  on  that  day,  having 
beeti  carefully  instructed  by  an  English  deserter, 
who,  in  1S20,  was  still  living  in  Haverhill. 

Early  in  the  troubles  with  Great  Britain  a  town- 
meeting  was  held  in  the  West  meeting-house,  January 
7,  1773,  to  see  what,  if  any,  instructions  should  be 
given  to  the  town's  representative  relating  to  the 
existing  diflicultiea.  The  town  chose  a  conwnittee  to 
report  what  should  be  done,  and  adjourned  to  si.x 
o'clock,  I'.M.,  the  same  day.  Instructions  were 
adopted  to  Captain  Daniel  Thurston,  the  town's  repre- 
sentative in  the  General  tJourt,  informing  him  that  his 
constituents  felt  "very  great  uneasine.ss  at  the  infringe- 
menta  on  our  national  and  Constitutional  right.s,  by 
many  of  the  late  measures  of  the   British   Adminis- 


tration, particularly  of  the  taxation  of  the  Colonies, 
and  the  granting  of  salaries  to  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
perior Court,  measures  adapted,  as  we  apprehend,  to 
lay  a  foundation  in  time  to  render  property  pre- 
carious, and  to  introduce  a  system  of  deception  which 
we  cannot  but  view  with  the  utmost  aversion,  and  to 
which  we  cannot  submit  while  possible  to  be  avoided. 
We  recommend  it  to  you  as  our  Representative  in 
General  Assembly,  to  use  your  influence  to  obtain 
redress  of  all  our  grievances,  and  in  particular  to 
enquire  whether  the  support  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Superior  Court  has  been  adequate  to  their  services, 
offices  and  station,  and  if  not,  to  use  your  influence 
in  obtaining  Kuitable  grants  and  establishments  as 
may  be  thought  sufficient  to  remove  all  pretence  that 
government  is  not  supported  among  ourselves — which 
was  voted  unanimously."' 

It  will  be  remembered  that  most  of  the  country 
towns  on  the  patriotic  side  followed  the  bold  and 
shrewd  leadership  of  the  Boston  Committees,  under 
the  nia.sterly  management  of  Sam  .Vdama.  This  vote 
certainly  showed  that  Bradford  was  sound,  and  it 
remained  so  throughout  the  war. 

The  town  was  represented  in  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress, which  assembled  at  Concord,  October  11,  1774, 
by  Captain  Daniel  Thurston,  who  was  also  chosen  to 
represent  the  town  in  the  Provincial  Congress,  held 
in  the  following  February  at  Cambridge. 

More  ammunition  was  laid  in  store,  and  thirty 
pounds  sterling  were  voted  for  that  purpose,  and  this 
before  open  hostilities  had  commenced.  The  enlist- 
ment of  minute-men  now  commenced,  and  these  were 
drilled,  equipped  and  ])aid  by  the  town.  The  num- 
ber of  hours  required  for  drill  was  increased  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  emergency  seemed  to  demand,  so 
that  they  might  be  ready  to  contribute  their  aid  when 
needed.  Town-meetings  now  were  frequently  held, 
adjourning  often  to  the  East  or  West  meeting-house  to 
hear  re|)orts  from  committees,  vote  supi)lies  and 
encourage  each  other. 

The  town-meeting  called  May  23,  1775,  was  an  im- 
portant one.  It  was  the  first  after  the  battles  of  Lex- 
ington and  Concord.  The  Massachusetts  army  hHd 
appealed  to  the  town  for  aid,  and  the  articles  needed 
were  stated  in  a  circular  from  a  committee  ofsup|)lies. 
The  town  was  also  called  upon  to  choose  a  Committee 
of  Correspondence,  according  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Provincial  Congress. 

.The  supply  for  the  army  called  for  was  voteil  and  the 
committee  chosen.  This  committee  were  instructed  to 
return  the  namcsof  those  persons  who  deserted  the  Pro- 
vincial service  to  the  county  committee,  unless  they  re- 
turned to  duty.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  — 
June  28,  1775— being  only  eleven  days  after,  another 
town-meeting  was  held,  encouraging  re-enlistment  of 
the  minute-men,  and  promising  to  pay  them. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  June  20,  1776,  it  was  voted, 
apiiareiitly  unanimously,  to  desire  Dudley  Carleton, 
the  Representative  in  General  Assembly,  "  as  our  rep- 
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resentative,  to  use  your  utmost  oiulenvor  that  our 
delegates  in  General  Congress  be  instructed  to  shake 
off  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  Great  Britain,  and  declare 
those  United  ddonics  independent  of  that  venal,  cor- 
rupt and  avaricious  court  forever — provided  no  pro- 
posals for  a  happy  reconciliation  be  offered,  which 
the  honorable  congress  think  proper  to  accept;  and 
we  hereby  engage  that  we  will,  at  the  risk  of  our 
livjs  and  fortunes,  endeavor  to  support  and  defend 
them  therein." 

This  town  also  lent  its  aid  in  securing  the  observ- 
ance of  the  State  act  to  preventmonopoly  and  oppres- 
sion. Abraham  Day,  Jr.,  was  chosen  to  guard  the 
town  against  the  dangerarising  from  internal  enemies. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  give  all  the  details  of  the 
various  town-meetings,  fifty  or  more  in  number,  held 
to  carry  on  this  war.  But  the  records  abound  in  evi- 
dence of  the  zeal  and  readiness  of  the  people  to  do 
their  part,  by  voting  supplies  and  furnishing  men. 

The  town  seems  to  have  met  the  calls  upon  it  dur- 
ing the  war,  for  men  and  supplies,  with  at  least 
reasonable  promptitude. 

The  delegate  from  Bradford  to  the  convention  held 
at  Cambridge,  in  1779,  to  form  a  State  Constititution, 
was  Peter  Russel,  Esq.  The  new  Constitution  was 
accepted  by  the  town  after  some  discussion  upon  the 
third  article. 

The  feeling  against  those  who  opposed  the  Revolu- 
tion and  left  the  country  during  the  war,  or  conspired 
against  it,  was  very  strong  ;  and  a  vote  was  passed  in- 
structing the  Representative  to  use  his  utmost  en- 
deavors to  prevent  all  such  from  ever  returning  to  live 
again  in  this  Commonwealth. 

When  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  the  town  of  Brad- 
ford, at  a  meeting  held  April  2fi,  18(51,  voted  one 
thousaud  dollars  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  soldiers 
volunteering,  or  called  into  the  service.  E.  F.  Brig- 
don  and  Georgo  Johnson  were  chosen  to  act  with  the 
selectmen  in  the  distribution  of  this  money.  It  was 
voted  that  no  soldier  receiving  aid  from  the  town, 
should,  for  that  cause,  be  subject  to  any  disability  as  a 
citizen. 

The  selectmen  were  authorized  to  borrow  money 
necessary  to  furnish  State  aid  to  the  families  of  vol- 
unteers, in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Money  was  raised  to  pay  bounties  in  order 
to  fill  the  quotas  of  the  town.  Bounties  were  also 
raised  by  private  subscription.  In  1863,  town  bonds 
were  issued  for  the  payment  of  aid  to  the  families  of 
deceased  soldiers. 

August  20,  1864,  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was 
pa-ssed  to  the  sejectraen  "  for  their  energy  and  success 
In  filling  the  quota  of  the  town.  They  were  author- 
ized to  use  their  own  discretion  in  bringing  home  the 
bodies  of  soldiers  killed  in  battle  or  dying  while  in 
service,  and  in  defraying  transit  charges  and  funeral 
expenses.  The  town,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  had  a 
credit  of  thirty-one  men,  over  and  above  all  demands. 
Four  of  the   number  were  commissioned  officers. 


The  comrades  annually  decorate  the  graves  of  thirty- 
one  who  fell.  The  town  expended  $22,149.42  on  ac- 
count of  the  war,  and  $8,756.3.3  was  raised  in  addi- 
tion from  private  subscription,  making  a  total  of  $30,- 
906.05.  $11,915.03  was  paid  out  to  the  families  of 
volunteers,  which  the  Commonwealth  refunded.  The 
war  debt  of  the  town  has  been  extinguished. 

The  women  of  the  town  worked  with  energy  and 
zeal,  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  soldiers  and  their 
families.  They  worked  largely  in  co-operation  with 
the  women  of  Haverhill,  as  the  "Soldiers'  Relief  So- 
ciety of  Haverhill  and  Bradford."  Their  cares  for 
the  suffering  ceased  only  when  there  were  no  more  to 
care  for.  During  the  war,  the  following  were  select- 
men :  In  1861,  Richard  Haseltine,  Samuel  W.  Hop- 
kinson,  Leverett  Kimball  ;  in  1862,  Edmund  Kimball 
John  Perley,  Samuel  W.  Hopkinson  ;  in  1863,  Samuel 
W.  Hopkinson,  Walter  Goodell,  Nathaniel  Carleton  ; 
1864  and  1865,  Charles  B.  Emerson,  John  Perley,  A. 
Judson  Day.  The  town  clerk,  during  all  these  years, 
was  Nathaniel  Hatch.  The  town  treasurer  in  1861 
and  up  to  August  19,  1862,  was  thence,  till  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  Harvey  M.  Towle. 

Judge  Carter  had  four  sons  in  the  service. 

Dr.  George  Cogswell's  two  sons,  George  B.  and 
William,  born  in  Bradford,  served  one  as  surgeon  of 
the  Twenty-ninth  Massachusetts,  the  other,  as  Col- 
onel of  the  Second  (Brevet  Brigadier-General,  Decem- 
ber 15,  1864). 

The  following  is  a  record  of  soldiers  and  seamen, 
during  the  Rebellion,  from  the  town  of  Bradford 
(being  that  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk) : 

Kelley,  Samuel  E.,  private,  must,  in  .Tuly  6,  1861,  3  yre.,  Co.  E,  14th 

Eegt. 
Kimball,  Frank  H.,  private,  enl.  July  30,  1802,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Begt.  ; 

disch.  Jan.,  1803,  disability. 
Kimball,  Leroy  N.,  private,  enl.  July  30,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Begt. 
Day,  Joseph  Warren,  private,  must,  in  July  22,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  ITth 

Regt.  ;  pro.  lieut.  1863. 
Walton,  Joseph  H.,  private,  must,  in  July  13,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  14th 

Regt. 
Walton,  Edward  M.,  private,  enl.  Aug.,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt. ; 

killed  in  action  Jan.  3, 1864. 
Carr,  Charles  E.,  mu.st.  in  July  17,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  14th  Regt. 
Mills,  Joseph  E.,  private,  must,  in  Aug.  26,  1801,  3  months,  Co.  G,  5th 

Regt.;  re-enl.  in  17th  Regt.,  drum-major;  disch.  by  act  of  Congress 

Nov.,  1862. 
Holt,  Francis  E.,  private,  must,  in  Sept.  24,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d 

Regt. 
Bean,  Charles  E  ,  must,  in  June  26,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  12th  Regt.  ;  sup- 
posed killed  at  Gettysburg. 
West,  James  G.,  must,  in  March  1,  1852,  3  yre.,  Co.  E,  14th  Begt.  (after- 
wards Ist  II.  A.). 
BIckum,  Cliarles  H.,  enl.  July  5,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  14th  Begt. ;  re-enl. 

Dec,  18S3,  3  yrs. 
Bickum,  Benj.,  enl.  July  6,  1861,  3  yrs,,  Co.  E,  14th  Regt. 
BicKum,  .lacob  W*.,  private,  enl.  Aug.  11,  1862,  3  yre.,  Co.  F,  17tli  Regt. 
Parker,  Wm.,  must,  in  Feb.  19, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  14th  Regt. ;  re-eul, 

Feb.  20,  1864. 
Parker,  Henry  R.,  must,  in  July  6,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  14th  Bogt. 
Parker,  Edward,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  Mth  Regt.,  disch.,  disability. 
Smith,  William,  must,  in  July  18,  IH61,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D.,  14th  Kegt. 
Hall,  Cyrus  J.,  mimt.  in  Aug.  17, 1802,  3  yre.,  Co.  G,  36th  Begt.;  trans,  to 

Invalid  CoriM  Aug.  6,  1864  (State  record,  Sept.  30,  1864). 
Couillard,   Charles  H.,  enl.    Aug.,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  G,    35th   RegL; 

clinch.  Dec.  27,  1802,  disability. 
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BaDflold,  Chaa  B.,  enl.  in  Aug.,  1862,  3  yra.,  Co.  G,  35th  R^gL  ;  disch. 

Not.  12,  18G2,  disability. 
Moree.  Sylvester  P..  private,  enl.  Aug.  17, 1862,  3  yrs.,  Oo.  G,  35th  Rcgt.; 

didrh.  Jan.  24,  l):tr.2,  disability. 
Cbadwick,  Benjamin  P.,  eiil.  Aug.,  1862,  3  yra.,  Co.  M,  33d  Itegt. 
HtMith,  Georgo  E.,  private,  eul.  June  2*1,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  I,  12lh  Regt, . 

died  at  Gettyeburg  Sept.  24,  1863. 
Wills,  John  F.,  private,  enl.  Feb.  14,  1862,  3  yre.,    Co.   D,  13th   Regt.  > 

ro-enl.  3  yrs.,  Feb.,   1864. 
Mills,  Charles  E.,  enl.  July  22,  1861,  3  yre.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt. 
lianaon,  Peter,  enl.  Aug.  20,  18ol,  3  yra.,  Co.  A,  19th  Regt. ;  disch.  Dec 

9,  186-',  disability  ;  re  enl.  Dec,  186:j,  3  yre.,  Co.  B,  59th  Regt. 
Eaton,  George  W.,  enl.  in  Aug.,  1862,  3  yrs.,  I7th  Regt. 
Lang,  George  H.,  enl.  Aug.,  18G2,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt.  ;  trans,   to 

regular  army. 
Gale,  Moses  H.,  must,  in  Mar.  12, 1862,  3  yi-s.,  Co.  E,  20th  Regt. 
Bruce,  Korman,  must,  in  July  26,  1861,  3  yra.,  Co.  A,  19th  Regt. 
Kimball,  Charleft  11.,  private,  Co.  I,  12tli  Regt.  ;  killed  in  battle. 
Carter,  Walter,  private,  enl.  July  30,   1862,  3  yrs.,   Co.  H,  22d  Regt. ; 

sergt-nnyor,  1863. 
Carter,  Robert  G.,  private,  •n\.  July  30, 1862,  3  yra.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt. 
Lovejoy,  George  E.,  eul.  Aug.,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d   Regt.  ;  reenl. 

Feb.,  1864,  3  yrs. 
Blorrison,  John,   eul.  Aug.,   1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt  ;  probably 

killed  at  Gettysburg. 
Phillii>s,  Cha^.,  private,  enl.  Aug.,  1862,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt.;  wounded  at 

GettyHl.urg  July  .3,  1803. 
Day,  \Vm.  11.  H.,  i>rivitte,  enl.  Aug.,  1862,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt. 
KiuibaU,  Eldridge,  private,  enl.  July  1,  1801,  3  yrs.,  Co.  E,  12th  Regt. 
Kimball,  Stillnian,  enl.  Feb.  14,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  D,  19th   Regt.  ;  disch. 

Sept.  1,  18C2,  disability ;  ro-enl.  Co.  A,  4th  Cav.  Nov.  19,  1863. 
Kimball,  .John  S.,  private.  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt.  ;  killed  in  action  May 

H,  18(^4. 
Kimball,  Charles  W.,  private,  3  yrs  ,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt,  ;  disch..  disability, 

April  n,  186.3. 
Phillips,  Uonanl  W.,  private,  enl.  Jan.  25,1862,  3 yre,  Co.D,  17th  Regt- 
Kimhali,  Mosfft  G  ,  private,  3  yre.,  Co.  A,  19th  Regt. 
Jerikinin,  lU-njamin  A.,  piivate,  onl.  Aug.,  1862,  3  yre.,  17th  Regt 
Morse,  Harmon  F.,  private,  3  yre.,  17th  Regt. ;  disch.  IS*^,  disability. 
McCcllom,  John  II.,  3iitli  Regt.,  hosp.  stew. 

Locke,  Oliver  S.,  private,  3  yre.,  Ist  Cav. ;  disch,  1863,  disability. 
Kalei,  Cornelius,  private,  onl.  1861,  3  yre.,  1st  Cav.  ;  pro.  sorgt. ;  reenl. 

Jan.,  1864,  3  yre. 
Do  Witt,  Morrill,  private,  3  yre.,  Co.  I,  14th  Regt.  ;  re-cnl.  3  yre.  4th  Cav. 

.^th  sergt.  Nov.  1863. 
Hodgdon,  James  F.,  3  yre.,  Co.  D,  19th  Regt. ;  lost  both  arms  ;  disch. 

Sept.  10,  18ii3. 
Holt,  Edgar,  private,  enl.  August,  1862,  3  yre.,  Co.  U,  22d  Regt.  ;  pro. 

Corp. 
Heckman,  John,  eol.  July  22,  1861,  3  yre.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt. 
Carter,  Eugene,  private,  8th  Inf.,  Ist  lieut  ;  grad.  at  West  Point  1861. 
Cdfily,  Thos.,  enl.   Aug.  4,  1862,3  yre.,  I7th  Regt.;  disch.  and  oul.  in 

navy  Jan.  28,  186:t. 
I'rc^ey,  William  E  .  3  yre.,  Co.  H,  22d  Uegt. 
DavJM.  Maynurd  U.,  private,  3  yre.,  Co.  E,  14th  Regt. 
CiuHwi-ll,  Phiiieii.H,  private,  3  yre.,  Co.  H,  2:d  Regt. 
Brown,  Albirt  M.,  enl.  Aug.  20,  1862,  3  yre  ,  Co.  C,  3:)th  Regt. 
Crotitin,  William,  private,  ttnl.  1861,  3  yre.,  Co.  F,  14th  Regt.;    reenl. 

Dec,  1863,  3  yre. 
Collins,  George  S.,  private,   onl.  July  S,  1861,  3  yre.,  Co.  E,  14th  Regt.'; 

re  onl.  Dec,  1K63,  3  yre. 
Mors*',  Henry  P.,  private,  3  yre.,  Co.  E,  I2th  Regt.  ;  disch.  May  1,  1862  ; 

ru-enl.,  Hergeunt,  17tb  N.  U.  Regt  ;  disch.  April,   1803;  re-ent.   Ist 

MaM.  II.  A.  Dec.  l.'^,  180.3. 
ReynohN,  (ioorge  M.,  private,  enl.  1861,  3  yra.,  2d  N.   H.  Regt.  ;  disch. 

1K62;  ro-enl..  Captain  Herbert's  Co.  unattached  heavy  artillery  at 

Marblohead,  Nov.  23,  1863. 
Stuart,  Charles  II.,  private,  3  yra.  ;  disch.  1862  ;  re-enl.  17th  N.  H.  Regt.. 

1862;  died  In  service. 
Kogere,  Tristram,  privata,  3  months,  Co.  0,  6th  Rcgt.  ;  di»ch.  exp.  of 

service. 
CogRWell,  William,  surgeon,  onl.  Nov.  19,1862,  0  months,  &(>th   Regt.; 

(Ilscli.  Ill  exp.  of  term. 
Kiiii.llot,  JameM    H.,   Hunt.,  enl.  Nov.  10,   1662,    9  months,  Co.  K,   &Oth 

Ut-Kl. ;  dlHcli.  at  exp.  of  term  ;  served  as  signal  officer. 
CarlHoii,  Beniamln  P.,  enl.  Aug.,  1862,  U  mooths,  Co.  K,  60lh  lUtjt ; 

ilisch.  lit  exp.  of  Itinn. 


Fogg,  George,  private,  3  months,  Co.  G,  5th  Regt. ;  disch.  exp.  of  serTice. 
Glough,  George  W.,  enl.  Aug.,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  K,  50th  Regt. ;  died 

at  New  York,  Nov.,  1862. 
Hills,  Henry  C,  enl.  Atig.,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  K,  50th  Regt. ;  disch.  at 

exp.  of  term. 
Hanson,  John  A.,  enl.  Aug.,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  K,  50th  Regt.  ;  re-eol. 

in  50th  Regt.,  Doc.  1863. 
Kimball,  Granville  R.,  private.,  enl.  August,  1862,  nine  months,  Oo.  K, 

50th  Regt. ;  died  at  Cairo,  111. 
Mor^e,  G.'orgo  F.,  private,  enl.  August,  1862,  nine  months,  Co.  K,  50th 

Regt.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  terra. 
Poor,  John  S.,  private,   enl.   August,   1862,  nine  months,  Co.  K,  60th 

Regt.;  disch.  exp.  of  term. 
Perkins,  Calvin  G.,  private,  enl.  August,  1862,  nine  months,  Co.  K,50tb 

Rogt.;  disch.  exp.  of  term 
Peaboiiy,  Calvin,  private,  enl.   August,  1862,  nine  months,  Co.  K,  50th 

Regt.;  diHcb.  exp.  of  term. 
Watson,  George  E.,  private,  enl.  August,  1862,  nine  months,  Co.  K,  50th 

Regt.;  disch.  exp.  of  term. 
Peareon,  Charles  S.,    privnte,   enl.    August,  1862,  nine  months,  Co.  K, 

5iith  Regt. ;  died  in  term. 
Lucy,   George,  private,  enl.  August,   18j»2,  nine  months,  Co.  K,  50th 

Kegt. ;  disch.  exp.  of  term. 
Carlcton,  Orlando  T.,  private,   enl.   August,  1862,  nine  month,  Co.  K, 

50lh  Regt.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  term. 
Hodgoe,   Noah  C,  private,  eul.  August,  1362,  nine  months  Co.  K,  50th 

Regt. ;  disch.  exp.  of  term. 
Kimbell,  M.   Warren,  private,   enl.  August,  1862,  nine  months,  Co.  K, 

odth  Kfgt.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  term. 
Libbey,  Ira,  private,  eul.  August,  1862,  nine  months,  Co.  K,  50th  Regt. ; 

disch.  exp.  of  term. 
Mycre,  Joseph,   private,  enl.  August,  18G2,  nine  months,  Co.,  K,  50th 

Regt.;  disch.  February,  1863. 
Poor,  Warren    F.,   private,  enl.  August,  1862.  nine  months,  Co.  K,  50th 

Regt. ;  died  at  Cairo,  III. 
Peabody,   Charles   N.,   private,   enl.    August,  1802,  nine  months,  Co.  K, 

5(ilh  Regt, ;  disch.  exp.  of  term. 
Raymond,  S.    H.,  private,  enl.  August,  1862,  nine  months,  Co.  K,  50tb 

Regt.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  term. 
Moree,   Edwin  C,  private,  enl.  August,  1862,  Dine  months,  Co.  K,  50th 

Regt.;  disch.  exp.  of  term. 
Crosby,  Edward  F.,  private,  enl.  August,  1862,  nine  months,  Co.  K.  60th 

Regt.  ;  died  on  way  homo. 
Peabody,  Daniel  A.,   private,   enl.   August,   1862,  nine  months,  Co.  K, 

50th  Kegt.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  term. 
Heckman,  David,    private,  enl.  August,  1862,  nine  months,  Co.  F,  60Ch 

Regt.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  term. 
Jenkins,   S.  H.,   private,   enl.  August,  186:^  nine  months,  Co.  F,  50th 

Regt. ;  disch.  exp.  of  term. 
Graham,  Rufus  M.,  private,  onl.  August,  1862,  nine  months,  Co.  F,  50th 

Rcgt.  ;  disch.  exp.  of  terra. 
Lozier,  Edwanl  H.,  private,  enl.  August,  1862,  0  months,  Co.  F,  50lh 

Regt.;  dis-^h.  end  of  term. 
Lucy,  Arthur  W.,  private,   onl.   August,    1862,   9   months,  Co.  F,  50th 

Regt.;  disch.  end  of  term. 
Heath,  Charles  K.,  private,  onl.  August,  1862,  9  months,  50th  Rcgt.  ; 

disrh.  end  of  term. 
Eaton,  Jamos  J.,  private,  enl.  August,  1802.9  months,  59th  Regt.;  disch. 

end  of  term. 
Cole,  James  R.,  private,  onl.  August,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  I,  C(h  Regt.  ; 

disch.  end  of  term. 
Kimball,  Charles  G.,  private,  onl.  Sept.,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  H,  4th  Regt.; 

disch.  end  of  term. 
Harris,  Isaac  B.,  enl.  Nov.,  1862,9  months,  Co.  D,  4Stb  Regt.;  disch.  end 

of  ttTm. 
Lowry,  Thomas,  onl.  9  months,  Co.  D,  48th  Regt.;  disch.  end  of  term. 
Ford,  Henry  T.,  private,  enl.  3  yre.,  2d  Cav. 
Brien,  Wm.,  private,  enl.  3  yre.,  2d  Cav. 

Blunt,  Geo.,  eul.  3  yre..  2d  Cav.  • 

McGinnis,  John,  enl.  3  yrs.,  2d  Cuv. 
McGinnis,  Thomas,  enl.  3  yrs.,  2d  Cav. 
Kelley,  Adam,  enl.  3  yrs.,  2d  Cav. 
.Siiiilb,  Philip,  enl.  3  yre.,  2d  Cav. 
K\^illgs,  John,  enl.  3  yre.,  2d  Cav. 
Sarp'iit,  Curios  R.,  enl.  Sept.  II,  1801,. 3  yrs.,  2d  Cav.;  died  of  8mall-i>ox 

March,  1862. 
Tanner,  Edward,  enl.  3  yre. 
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Porter,  Juhu  C,  eul.  3  yrs. 

Worlheu,  Perley  A.,  fill,  a  yre.,  V.  K.  C. 

FoUen,  Pntrick,  enl.  a  yre.,  V.  K.  C. 

Wbiltler.  KiiiibiiU,  eul.  3yni.,  V.  K.  C;  discli. 

Morse,  Herman  F.,  a  yrs..  Vet.  Re«.  Corps. 

PekUxly,  Cli«rl''S  N.,  1  yr.,  U.  A. 

Poor,  David  N.,  .Ir.,  1  yr.,  II.  A. 

Hicks,  Jtiiiios  P.,  1  yr.,  H.  A. 

Shey.-*,  Brymit,  I  yr.,  II.  A.  ;  discli. 

Bticlianau,  .\lexfinder,  3  yre. 

Ordway,  Nathaniel,  1  yr.,  H.  A. ;  died  at  Newbern,  N.  C. 

Graham,  John  L.,  I  yr., H.  A. 

Eaton,  George,  1  yr.,  II.  \, 

Foss,  Robert,  1  yr.,  II.  .K. 

NVnliall,  William  B.,  enl.  Dec.  10, 1SC4,  1  yr.,  5th  Batt. 

Hiueltine,  William,  enl.  Dec.  31, 1864,  1  jr.,  Co.  B,  Front.  Cav. 

Stevens  Robert  51.,  enl.  Dec.  30,  18S4,  1  yr.,  Co.  B,  Front.  Cav. 

Stevens,  William  M.,  enl.  Dec.  30,lSCt,  1  yr.,  (3o.  B,  Front.  Cav. 

Woodman,  Williiun,  enl.  Dec.  31,  MCA,  1  yr.,  Co.  B,  Front.  Cav. 

Morw>,  George  F.,  enl.  Jan.  2,  1865,  1  yr.,  (3o.  B,  Front.  Cav. 

Traflon,  William  W.,  eul.  Jan.  2,  18C.%  1  yr.,  Co.  B,  Front.  Cav. 

Bailey,  Ephraini,  enl.  Dec.  31,  18(H,  1  yr.,  Co.  B,  Front.  Cav. 

Bailey,  Lawrence  H.,  enl.  Dec.  31,  1864,  1  JT.,  Co.  B,  Front.  Cav. 

Ablwtt,  Daniel  B.,  enl.  Jan.  1,  1SG5,  1  yr.,  Co.  B,  Front.  Cav. 

Balenian,  Frank  E.,  enl.  Dec.  31,  186t,  Co.  B,  Front.  Cav. 

Boyiiton,  Isaac  X.,  enl.  Jan.  0, 18G5,  3  yrs.,  Co.  B. 

Preston,  Nelson,  enl.  Jan.  3,  180.>,  1  yr.,  Co.  B,  5th  Cav. 

Taylor,  Sullivan  A.,  enl.  Dec.  30,  1861,  1  yr.,  Co.  B,  Front.  Cav. 

Johnson,  Albert  C,  enl.  Dec.  30,  18M,  1  yr.,  Co.  B,  Front.  Cav. 

Godfrwy,  E.  F.,enl.  Jan.  2,  18«5,  1  yr.,  Co.  B,  Front.  Cav. 

Hooper,  Geo.  E.,  enl.  Jan.  2, 1865,  1  yr.,  Co.  B,  Front.  Cav. 

Murphy,  John  H.,  enl.  Jan.  2, 1805,  1  yr.,  Co.  B,  Front.  Cav. 

Daupeey,  Michael,  enl.  Dec.  31,  1864, 1  yr.,  Co.  B,  Front.  Cav. 

Sillsby,  George  E.,  Jr.,  enl.  Nov.  30,  1863,  1st  H.  A.  ;  trans,  to  Co.  A 

July  31,  1865  ;  absent,  sick,  since  July  l.*>,  1865  ;  must,  out  in  Co.  A 

Aug.  16, 186.')  ;  absent,  no  discharge  given. 
Myers,  Joseph,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1862,  9  months,  Co.   K,  50th  Regt. ;  disch. 

May  18,  1862,  disability. 
Morse,  Edwin  C,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  K,  60th  Regt.  ;  must. 

out  Aug.  24, 1863. 
Morse,  George  F.,  enl.  Sept.  19, 1802,  9  months,  Co.  K,  50th  Begt.  j  must- 
out  -tag.  24,  1863. 
Peabody,  Calvin,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  K,  50th  Begt. ;  must. 

out  .\ug.  24,  1863. 
Peabody,  Charles  H.,  enl.  Sept.  19, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  K,  50th  Begt. ; 

must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Peabody,  Daniel  A.,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  K,  50th   Begt. ; 

must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Perkins,  Calvin  G.,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  K,  .60th  Begt.  ; 

must,  out  Aug.  21, 1863. 
Poor,  Frederick  W.,  enl.  Sept  19,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  K,  50th  Begt.  ; 

must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Poor,  John  S.,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  K,  60th  Regt.  ;  must 

out  Aug.  24,   1863. 
Baymond,  Samuel  U.,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  E,  50th  Begt.  ; 

must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Watson,  George  E.,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1862,  9  months,    Co.   K,  50th  Regt. ; 

must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863 
Carr,  Charles  E.,  enl.  July  5,   1861,  3  yrs,  1st  H.  A.,  Co.  F;"mu8t.  out 

July  8,  1864. 
Croston,  William,  enl.  Nov.  28,  1863,3   yis.,  Ist  H.  A.,  Co.  F;  diecb. 

July  2",  1805,  disability. 
Parker,  Edward,  Jr.,  enl.  July  5,  1861,  3  yrg.,  Co.  I,  let  II.  A.  ;  disch. 

Feb.  8,  1863,  disability. 
Parker,  Henry  B.,  enl.  July  5,  1861,  3  yrs.,  Co.  1, 1st  H.  A.  ;  must,    out 

June  19,  1865. 
Parker,  William,  enl.  Feb.  19, 1862,  3  yre.,  Co.  I,  Ist  H.  A. ;  must,  out 

Feb.  24,  1864,  to  rc-enl. 
Parker,  William,  enl.  Feb.  25, 1864,  3  yre.,  Co.  I,  1st  H.  A.  ;  disch.  Feb. 

27,  1865,  disability. 
Casey,  Daniel,  enl.  Not.  20, 1863,  3  yre.,  Co.  H,  3d  H.  A. ;   must,  out 

Sept.  18,  1865. 
Cogswell,  William,  enl.   Nov.  11,  1862,  9  months  ;  surg.   50th  Regt. ; 

must,  out  Aug.  24, 1863. 
Porter,  John  C,  enl.  July  13,  1864,  3  yre.,  Co.  D,  Ist  Cav.;  must,  out 

June  29,  1865. 
Kimball,  Elbridge,  enl.  June  26,  1861,  3  yre.,  Co.  E,  12th  Regt  Inf. 
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Hooper,  George  E.,  eul.  Jan.  2, 1865,  1  yr.,  Co.  L,  3d  Cav. ;  must,  out 

Sept.  28,  1865,  Co.  E. 
Deinpsoy,  Michael,  enl.  Dec.  31,  1865,  3  yre.,  Co.  A,  4th  Cav. ,  must,  out 

Nov.  14,  l.-!65. 
Godfrey,  Edward,  enl.  Jan.  2,    1864,  3  yrs.,   Co.  li,  4tb  Car. ;  must,  out 

Nov.  14,  1865. 
Haley,  Lewis,  enl.  Jan.  20, 1864,  3  yre.,  Co.   B,  6th  Cav.;  died  June  16, 

1X64,  Point  Lookout,  Md. 
Nelson,  Preston,  enl.  Jan.  3,  18i>5,  3  yre.,  Co.  M,  5th  Car.  ;    must,  out 

Oct.  31,  1865. 
Stevens,  Wni.  M.,  Corp.,  enl.  Jan.  2,  1865,  1  yr.,  Co.  C,  1st  Batt.,  Front. 

Cav.;  disch.  Juno  30,  lsi>5. 
Hazletine,  Wm.,  enl.  Jan.  2,  1805,  lyr.,  Co.  C,  1st  Batt.,  Front.   Cav.; 

disch.  June  30,  ISO.'*. 
Stevens,  Robert  W., eul.  Jan.  2,  1805,  1  yr.,  Co.  C,  Ist  Batt.,  Front.  Car.  ; 

disch.  Juno  31),  18t>.'i. 
Johnson,  Albert  O.,  enl  Jan.  2, 1805,  1  yr.,  Co.  C,  let  Batt.,  Front.  Cav.; 

disch.  June  30,  1805. 
Tanner,  Edward  H.,  enl.  June  23,  1804,  3  yrs.,  11th  Begt.   Inf.;  Unas- 
signed  Becruit. 
Moree,  Henry  P.,  enl.  June  20,  1801,  3  yre.,  Co.  E,  12th  Regt.  Inf.;  disch. 

May  23,  1862,  disability. 
Day,  Joseph  W.,  1st  licut.,enl.  Aug.  26, 1863,  3  yrs.,  nth  Begt.  Inf.  ; 

disch.  March  15, 1865. 
,  ,  2d  lieut.,  enl.  Sept.  30,  1862, 17th  Begt.   Inf.;    and  Istserg. 

July  22, 1861. 
Eaton,  George  W.,  enl.  Aug.  11, 1862,  3  yre.,  Co.  D,  17th  Begt.;  must. 

out  Aug.  3,  1864. 
Graham,  John  L.,  enl.  August  29,  1862,  3  yre.,  Co.  D,  ITth  Regt. ;  disch. 

June  30,  1865,  order  War  Dept. 
Beckman,  Jacob  W.,  enl.   August  11,  1862,  3  yre.,  Co.  F,  17th  Begt. ; 

disch.  August  3, 1864. 
Eaton,  James  J.,  enl.  January  30,  1862,  3  yrs.,  Co.  F,  17th  Regt.  ;  disch. 

February  14.  1862 ;  disability. 
Hickman,  John  H.,  enl.  July  22,  1801,  3  yre.,  Co.  F,  17th  Begt. ;  disch. 

August  3,  1864. 
Peabody,  Charles  M.,  enl.  September  29,  18f>4,  3  yre.,  Co.  G,  17tli  Begt.  ; 

disch.  June  30,  1865,  order  War  Dept. 
Mills,  John  F.,  enl.  February  14,  1862,  3  yre,  Co.  H.,  17th  Regt. ;  disch. 

January  1,1864,  to  re-enlist. 
Bruce,   Norman,   sergeant,  enl.  August  28, 

Begt.  ;  trans.  July  27,  1S63,  to  V.  B.  C. 
Hanson,  Peter,  enl.  February  28, 1861,  3  yre. 

December  9,  1862,  disability. 
Kimball,  Moses  G.,  enl.  Aug.  28,  1801,  3  yrs. 

out  Aug.  27,  1864, 
Kimball,  Stillroan,  enl.  Feb.  24,  1862,  3  yre 

out  Dec.  3,  1862,  disability. 
Merritt,  DeWitt  G.,  enl.  Feb.  14, 1862,  3  yre.,  Co. 

Oct.  26, 1862,  disability. 
Gale,  Moses  H.,  Corp.,  enl.  Dec.  31, 1863,  3  jrre.,  Co.  F,  20th  Regt. ;  must. 

out  July  14,  1805  ;  private,  March  12, 1862,  Co.  F,  20th  Begt.  ;  must. 

out  Dec,  20,  1863,  to  re-enl.  as  above. 
Carter,  Walter,  corp.,  enl.  Aug.  6, 1862,  3  yre.,  Co.  H,  22dRegt. ;  sergt.- 

major,  Jan.  25, 1863 ;  Feb.  20, 1864,  1st  lieut. ;  declined  com. 
Carter,  Robert  G.,  enl.  Aug.  5,  1862,  3  yre.,  Co.  H,  22d  Begt.  ;  must,  out 

Oct.  4,  1804, 
Day,  Wm,  H,H,,  enl.  Aug.  0, 1862,  3  yre,,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt. ;  disch.  Feb.  1, 

1864,  to  rs-enl. ;  re  enl.  Feb.  2,  1864;   trans.  Oct.  26,  1864,  to  82d 

Regt. 
Holt,  Francis  E  ,  enl.  Sept.  24,  1861,  3  yre.,  Co.  H,  22d  Begt. ;  died  Aug. 

24, 1864  ;  rebel  prison. 
Kimball,  Charles  W.,  enl.  Sept.  6,  1861,  3  yre.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt.  ;  disch. 

March  31,  1863,  disability. 
Kimball,  Frank  H  ,  enl.  Aug.  6,  1862,  3  yre.,  Co.   H,  22d  Regt.,  disch. 

April  1,  1863,  disability. 
Kimball,  Leroy  H.,  enl.  Aug.  0,  1802,  3  yre.,  Co.  11,  22d  Regt. ;  disch. 

Oct.  17,  1864. 
Lang,  George  H.,  enl.  Aug.  6, 1862,  3  yre,,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt.  ;  trans.  Oct. 

20,  1862,  to  Ist  U.  S.  Cav. 
Lovejoy,  George  E,,  enl.  Aug.  6,  1862,  3  yre.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt. ;  disch. 

Feb.  1,  1864,  to  re  enl. ;  re-enl.  Feb.  2, 1864.  ;  trans.  Oct.  26, 1864,  to 

32d  Inf. 
Morrison,  John,  enl.  Aug.  6,  1862,  3  yre.,  Co.  H,  22d  Begt. ;  killed  July 

3,  1863,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
Phillips,  Charles,  enl.  Aug.  6,  1862^  3  yrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt. ,  must,  out 

Oct.  17, 1864. 


1861,    3   yre.,  Co.  A,  ITth 
,  Co.  A,  19th  Regt. ;  disch. 
A,  19th  Regt. ;  must. 
D,  19th  Regt. ;  mast. 
D,  19th   Begt. ;  disch. 
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Preaay,  William  I-.,  enl.  Sept.  C,  ItiGl,  3  yn.,  Co.  H,  22d  Begt. ;  must. 

out  Oct.  17,  UiA. 
EargoDt,  Cliurles  K.,  enl.  Sept.  7,  1861,  3  fni.,  Co.   II,  22d  Rcgt. ;  died 

March  8,  180J,  Wwdiington,  D.  C. 
Wultou,  Edward  51.,  enl.  Aug.  6,  1802,  3  Jrs.,  Co.  H,  22d  Regt. ;  must. 

out  Feb.  1,  iHtVl,  to  resell!. 
McColluiii,  Jobn  H.,  hospital  eten-ard,  eul.  April  7, 1802,  3  jre.,  Co.  A, 

3Uth  Kogt.  ;  luuBt.  out  April  2'J,  1865. 
Couelliard,  priv.,  eul.  Aug.  7,  1802,  3  yn.,  Co.  G,  35th  Regt. ;  must,  out 

as  curp.  -\ug.  17,  1802,  disiihility. 
Baufleld,  Charles  E.,  priv.,  eul.  Aug.  7,  1802,  3  jr».,  Co.  G,  3£th  Begt.  ; 

diach.  Nov.  12,  1802,  disability. 
Mills,  Orlando  W.,  enl.  July  23,   1864,  100   days,   Co.  I,   60th  Kegt. ; 

must,  out  Nov.  30, 18C4. 
Fobs,  Ilobert,  Corp.,  enl.  Nov .13, 1804,  lyr.,  17th   L'nattached  Co.  Infy.  ; 

must,  out  June  30,  1805. 
Cole,  James  K.,  eul.  Aug.  31,  1802,   9  months,  Co.   I,    Cth  Begt. ;  must. 

out  June  3, 1803. 
Heckman,  David,  enl.  Sept.   19,  1862,   9   months,   Co.   F,  60th   Kegt. ; 

must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Graham,  Kufus  M.,  musician,   enl.  Sept.  19,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  F,  50th 

Regt.  ;  niUBl.  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Jenkins,  Samuel  11.  enl.  .Sept.  19, 1862,    9  months,   Co.  F,  6uth   Regt.  ; 

must,  out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Lucy,  Arthur  W.,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  F,  50th  Regt. ;  must. 

out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
To2ier,    Edward  U.,  enl.  Sept.  19, 1862,  9  months,   Co.   F,   60th  Begt.  ; 

must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Ucath,  Charles  K.,  sergt.,  eul.  Sept.  19,  1862,  9  months,   Co.  F,  60th 

Regt.  ;  nmst.  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Eaton,Jamcs  W.,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  F,  50th  Regt.  ;  must. 

out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Rundlett,  James  II  ,  2d  liout.,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  K,  60th 

Kegt.  ;  must,  out  .\ug.  24,  18C3. 
I'earaon,  Charles  S.,  sergt.,  enl.  Sept.  10,  1862,  9  months,   Cs.  K,   60th 

Kegt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  24,  18l";i. 
Carlton,  Beujaniin  P.,  corporal,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1862,   9  months,   Co.   K, 

60lh  Regt.  ;  must,  out  Aug.  23,  1803. 
Lucy,  George,  corporal,  enl.  Sept.  18,  1802,  i)  mouths,  Co.  K,  60th  Regt.  j 

must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Carlton,  Orlando  S.,  enl.   Sept.  19  1802,   9  months,  Co.   K,  5oth  Regt. ; 

must,  out  .\ug.  24,  1803. 
Clough,  George  W.,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1802,  9   months,  Co.    K,  60th   Kegt.  ; 

died  Nov.  22,  1602,  New  York. 
Crosby,  Edward  T.,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1802,  9  months,  Co.   K,   60th    Regt. ; 

died  Aug.  2,  1803,  at  sea. 
Hanson,  John  A.,  eul.  .Sept.l9,  1862,  9  months,  Co.  K,  60th  Kegt.  ;  must. 

out  Aug.  24,  1803. 
Hills,  Henry  0.,  enl.  Sep.  19, 1862,  9  months,  Co.  K,  .Wth  Regt.  ;   must. 

out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
Hodge,  Noah  C,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1862,  9  months,  Oo.  K,  60tb  Regt.  ;  must. 

out  Aug.  24,  180;<. 
Kimball,  Cranvillc  K.,  enl.  Sipt.  19,  1862,  9  months,  Oo.  K,  eOtb  Begt. ; 

died  Aug.  1863,  5Iound  City,  S.  C. 
Kimball,  Warren  M.,  enl.  Sept.  19,  1802,  9  months,  Co.  K,  &0th  Regt.  ; 

must,  out  Aug.  24,  1863. 
LIbby,  Ira,  eul,  Sept.  10,  1802,  9  months,  Co  K,  60th  Regt. ;   must,   out 

Aug.  24,  l»o:i. 
Hall,  Cyrus  J.,  private,  eul.  August  17,  1802,  3  yrs.,   C».  G,   33lh  Regt.  ; 

trans,  to  V.  R.  C.  Sept.  30,  18114. 
Morse,  Sylvester  P.,  private,   enl.    A\igust  17,    18C2,  3  yre.,  Co.  G,  36th 

Regt.;  disch.  Jan.  24,1802,  disability. 
W  bitlier,  Kinjball,  enl.  August  26,  1804,  V.  R.  C;  disch.  Nov.  20,  I8661 

order  War  Uept. 
Worlhlng,  Perley  A.,  enl.  July  22, 1804,  V.  K.  C:  dis<  h.   Nov.  21,  1866, 

order  War  Dcpt. 
Abbott,  Daniel  II.,  enl.  Jan.  1,  1865,  1  yr.,  Co.  B,  Front.  Cav. 
Kelloy,  Samuel  E.,  enl.  July  0,  1801, 3  yn.,  Co.  £,  Mth  Begt. 

Record  of  Seamen  and  Officers  in  Naval  Service. 

Ordway,  Allen  W. 

Buchanan,  \Vm.,  enl.  June  14,  IHOt,  2  yrs. 
Fcnuo,  John,  enl.  June  10,  1H64,  1  yr. 
Hanfonl,  Kilward,  enl.  June  14, 18)>4,  2  yn. 
Powen«,  John,  eul.  June  27,  1804,  1  yr. 
O'Leary,  Patrick,  enl.  June  27,  18M,  1  yr. 


Cavenaugh,  Michael,  enl.  June  13,  1864,  1  yr. 
Dunbar,  Jefferson  C,  enl.  June  11,  1861,  1  yr. 
Stevens,  Alouzo  M.,  enl.  June  11,  1864.  3  yrs. 
Balduin,  Albert  F.,  enl.  June  14,  18IH,  Syra. 
Sampson,  Itoberl,  enl.  June  8,  1864,  2  yrs. 
Foley,  Martin, enl.  June  8,  181,4,  2  yrs. 
BliB!4,  Isaiah,  enl.  June  8,  1804,  3  yn. 
Boynton,  Walter  S..  enl.  Juno  27, 1801, 1  yr. 
Oilman,  Charles  E.,  enl.  August  17,  1801,  1  >t. 
Mitchell,  Charles,  enl.  June  l:>,  1804,  2  yrs. 
Cahill,  Peter,  eul.  June  16,  18W,  3  yre. 
Nudd,  Johu  II.,  enl.  June  24,  1864,  3  yrs. 
Branihall,  Charles  H.,  June  24,  18r>4,  3  yn. 
Sawyer,  Frank  C,  enl.  June  27, 1801, 1  year. 
Foss,  Charles,  enl.  June  13,  1SG4,  1  yr. 
McCarthey,  Jeremiah,  enl.  June  2,  1804,  1  yr. 
Howe,  Geo.  II.  B.,  enl.  Aug.  1804,  1  yr. 
Dow,  Albert  H.,  enl.  Aug.  1804, 1  yr. 
Frecny,  Wni.,  enl.  April  18,  1S04,  1  yr. 
Newman,  Wm.,  eul.  .\pril  Is,  1S04,  1  yr. 
Chishano,  Daniel,  enl.  April  18, 1804,  1  yr. 
Dexter,  James  H.,  enl.  April  18, 1S04,  2  yrs. 
Tabor,  Otis,  enl.  April  10,  1804,  2  yrs. 
Blake,  .\Ibion  P.,  enl.  April  19,  1804,  2  yrs. 
Wallace,  Johu,  enl.  April  10,  1^04,  1  yr. 
.tones,  Benj.,  enl.  Ajiril  10,  1^04,  1  yr. 
Heal,   Isiuic  S.,  enl.  April  1!1,  1804,  8  yn. 
Green,  Franklin  L.,  enl.  June  10,  1804,  3  yrs. 

The  following  iiame«  are  credited  to  the  town  of 
Bradford  in  the  official  list: 

Mills,  John  F.,  sergt.,  must.  May  1,  1861,  3  mos.,  Co.  D,  6tb  Begt ;  must. 

out  July  31,  1861. 
Mills,  John  £.,  musician,  must.  May  1, 1861,  3  moe.,  Co.  D,  6th   Kegt.; 

must,  out  July  31,  1801. 
Kaler,  Cornelius,  private,  must.  May  21, 1861,  3  moe.,  Co.  D,  6th  Regt.; 

must,  out  July  31,  1801. 
Mills,  Charles  E.,  private,  must.  May  21,  1861,  3  mos.,  Co.  D,  5th  Regt.  ; 

must,  out  July  31, 1861. 
Mills,  William  W.,  private,  must.  May  SI,  1861,3  mo«.,  Co.  D,6th  Regt. ; 

must,  out  July  31,  1801. 
Phillips,  Leonard  W.,  private,  must.  May  21, 1861,  3  mos.,  Co.    D,   5th 

Regt  ;  must,  out  July  31,  1801. 
Rogers,  Tristaju  G.,  private,  nmst.  May  21, 1861,3  mos.,  Co.  D,  5tb  Regt.; 

must,  out  July  31,  1801. 

At  the  Centennial  celebration  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  July  4,  1876,  Hon.  George  Cogswell 
was  President  of  the  day;  Chief  Marshal,  Major 
Eugene  Carter  ;  Reader  of  the  Declaration,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Cogswell  ;  Chaplain,  Rev.  J.  C.  Paine,  of  Grove- 
land;  Toast  Master,  Samuel  W.  Hopkinson,  Esq. 
Harrison  E.  Chadwick,  Esq.,  delivered  a  valuable 
historical  oration.  The  declaration  was  read  from 
the  identical  sheet  sent  to  Bradford  by  the  authority 
of  Congress  in  177G,  and  then  read  from  the  pulpit 
by  Rev.  Sanuud  Williams,  then  minister.  After  a 
collation,  intcre.'^ting  specihe.s  were  made. 

December  27,  1882,  the  two  liumlrcdth  anniversary 
of  the  organization  of  the  Congregational  Church,  in 
Bradford,  was  appropriately  commemorated.  The 
memorial  address,  by  Pastor  Kingsbury,  has  been 
much  referred  to  in  this  sketch.  It  will  be  ever  regar- 
ded as  a  storehouse  of  information  as  to  Bradford 
town  and  churcli.  All  the  proceedings  were  worthy  of 
the  dcei>ly  interesting  occasion. 

Few  towns  in  America  have  preserved  the  traditions' 
of  the  Fathers  so  carefully,  and  walked  so  strictly  in 
their  ways. 
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NOTE  TO  SKETCH  OF  BRADFORD. 

One  or  two  iiioidoiits  overlooked   in  preparing  the 
uarnitive  will  be  adverted  to  in  this  place. 


It  has  been  heretofore  said  that  in  the  time  of  Indian 
warfare,  a  guard  was  often  kept  at  the  block-house  on 
the  "Neck."  The  Indians  evidently  used  to  cross 
somewhere  above  that  point,  near  the  boundary  line 
of  Bradford  and  Andover. 

Thus  it  is  stated  that  in  1708  a  company  of  "  Centi- 
nels"  was  posted  by  Colonel  Saltonstall  (commandant 
of  the  militia  for  this  district)  at  Bradford,  from  May 
2uth  to  October  7th  ;  and  another  at  Andover  for  the 
same  time. 


pendence,  July  4,  1870,  the  residence  of  Jacob  Kim- 
ball, near  the  common,  the  "  Old  Tavern,"  was  appro- 
priately decorated. 

During  the  present  century  the  Washington  Hotel 
was  kejit  by  D.  0.  Knowles  for  more  than  forty-five 
years,  for  thirty-three  of  which  it  was  conducted  on 
temperance  principles. 


The  land  which  the  Rowley  proprietors  assigned  for 
a  parsonage  in  Bradford  wjis  to  be  "at  all  times  for- 
ever hereafter  for  the  use  of  the  ministrie  in  that  town, 
Merrimacke,  and  that  it  should  never  be  the  proper 
and  peculiar  right  of  any  person  or  persons,  any 
longer  than  while  he  or  they  were  the  orderlie  min- 
ister of  the  aforesaid  town  of  Merrimacke."  When 
the  first  Mr.  Symmes  was  established,  the  town  gave 
him  lands  it  had  bought  and  a  few  acres  donated  by 
individuals.  At  his  death,  an  amicable  arrangement 
was  made  with  his  heirs,  by  which  the  land  given  to 
him,  with  the  parsonage  farm,  house  and  buildings  he 
bad  occupied,  opposite  the  old  cemetery,  reverted  to 
the  town.  These  estates  were  doubtless  improved  by 
the  diflerent  ministers  until  Rev.  Ira  Ingraham  was 
installed  colleague  pastor  with  Mr.  Allen,  December 
1,  1824,  when  an  agreement  was  made  with  him  under 
which  the  parish  retained  the  beneficial  use  and  the 
control  of  all  parsonage  or  ministerial  properties,  from 
whatever  source  derived. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Jonathan 
Chad  wick  gave  the  parish  a  State  note  of  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars,  "  the  interest  of 
which  was  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  a  congrega- 
tional minister  in  said  society  forever  thereafter." 
February  10,  1804,  an  act  of  incorporation  was 
obtained,  Ijy  which  a  board  of  trust  was  created  for 
the  management  of  this  and  other  funds.  When  the 
parsonage  timber,  wood  and  lands  were  sold,  the  pro- 
ceeds were  added  to  this  fund,  which  increased  till  it 
yielded,  in  1878,  about  four  hundred  dollars  annually. 


It  would  appear  that  Robert  Hiiseltine,  the  pioneer, 
was  the  first  man  to  keep  an  inn  at  Bradford,  from 
the  order  of  the  General  Court,  September,  1655  :  "  Ye 
Court  being  informed  yt  there  is  no  ferry  over  Merri- 
mack River,  at  Haverhill,  the  Court  orders  Robert 
Haseltine  to  keepe  a  fery  over  the  said  river:  and  to 
have  of  strangers  id.  a  person  if  they  pay  presently  : 
and  6rf.  if  bookt:  and  to  keepe  entertaynement  for 
horse  and  man,  for  one  yeare,  unless  the  General 
Court  take  further  orders." 

When  Bradford  celebrated  the  centennial  of  inde- 


It  has  been  remarked,  and  it  is  certainly  remark- 
able, that  in  a  town  like  Bradford,  with  over  three 
thousand  inhabitants,  there  should  be  only  one  church 
and  only  one  house  for  religious  worship.  With  all 
allowance  for  the  fact  that  many  of  its  inhabitants 
attend  public  worship  in  Haverhill,  it  is  yet  a  circum- 
stance worth  noting.  In  the  sketch  of  Haverhill  in 
this  volume,  a  somewhat  extended  account  has  been 
given  of  the  advent  of  the  Reverend  Hezekiah  Smith, 
which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church.  Before  visiting  Haverhill,  Mr.  Smith 
had  preached  at  New  Rowley  (now  Georgetown),  in 
1764.  He  seems  to  have  excited  interest  there,  and  a 
few  years  after  some  people  in  that  place  became  Bap- 
tists, evidently  under  Mr.  Smith's  influence.  The 
movement  probably  extended  into  the  easterly  part 
of  the  town  of  Bradford.  Perhaps  the  most  severe 
entry  in  Mr.  Smith's  diary  is  the  following :  "  June 
13,  1765:  I  went  to  the  Fast,  kept  at  Bradford,  and 
heard  Mr.  Fl.agg  and  Mr.  Tucker  (Newbury)  preach. 
And  in  my  opinion,  souls  are  to  be  pitied  who  sit 
under  their  preaching.  Then  went  home,  andexpected 
to  have  more  stones  thrown  into  my  chamber  that 
night,  after  the  ministers  had  been  reflecting  so  much 
upon  myself  and  the  people  who  separated  from  them. 
The  night  before,  they  threw  one  stone  through  the 
glass  into  my  chamber,  soon  after  I  got  into  bed." 
That  outrage  was  in  Haverhill.  The  stone — a  large 
one — is  said  to  be  in  the  possession  of  one  of  Mr. 
Smith's  descendants. 

"January  15,  1766.  I  went  to  Bradford,  and 
preached  at  Mr.  Pike's  from  Acts  17 :  6,  '  Those  that 
have  turned  the  world  upside  down  are  come  hither 
also.'  It  was  a  very  solemn  meeting.  Thursday,  16th, 
I  went  to  Solomon  Kimball's,  in  Bradford,  and 
preached  from,  '  I  will  arise,  etc'  But  before  service, 
Milliken,  the  sheriff",  and  several  of  the  head  men  of 
the  Parish,  came  to  prevent  my  preaching,  and  threat- 
ened me  very  much,  should  I  jjroceed.  At  last,  when 
they  were  engaged  in  their  opposing  talk,  I  began 
service,  upon  which  they  held  their  peace  and  went 
out,  leaving  us  to  carry  on  the  service  without  any 
more  disturbance."  In  1774  Mrs.  Martha  Kimball,  in 
a  letter  to  Reverend  Isaac  Backus,  the  Baptist  histo- 
rian, gave  an  account  of  this  meeting.  She  says: 
"The  Rev.  Hezekiah  Smith  was  shamefully  treated  by 
many  of  the  people  of  Bradford,  who  came,  headed  by 
the  sheriff',  Amos  Millikin,  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Smith 
was  to  preach  a  sermon  in  our  house  at  the  request  of 
my  husband,  and  warmly  contended  with  him,  and 
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threatened  him  if  he  did  proceed.  However,  Mr. 
Smith  went  to  begin  service  by  singing,  notwithstand- 
ing the  noise,  clamor  and  threats  of  the  peojjle.  But 
one  of  their  number  snatched  the  chair  behind  wliich 
Mr.  Smith  stood,  from  before  him  ;  upon  which  my 
liusband  desired  Mr.  Smith  to  tarry  a  little  till  he  had 
quelled  the  tumult;  but  all  his  endeavors  to  silence 
them  were  in  vain." 

Mrs.  Kimball  adds  the  following  account:  "In  the 
year  1768,  in  a  very  cold  night  in  the  winter,  about 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  was  taken 
prisoner  and  carried  by  the  collector  in  the  town 
where  I  live  (Bradford)  from  my  family,  consisting  of 
three  small  children,  in  order  to  be  put  into  jail.  It 
being  a  severe  cold  night,  I  concluded,  by  advice, 
while  I  was  detained  at  a  tavern  some  hours  in  the 
way  to  jail,  to  pay  the  sum  of  about  £4  8s.  legal  money, 
for  which  I  was  made  a  prisoner,  it  being  the  minis- 
terial rate.  The  reason  why  I  refused  paying  it 
before  was  because  I  was  a  Baptist,  and  belonged  to 
the  Baptist  Society  in  Haverhill,  and  had  carried  in 
a  certificate  to  the  assessors,  as  I  suppose,  according 
to  law.  After  I  had  paid  what  they  demanded,  then 
I  hud  to  return  two  miles  to  my  poor,  fatherless  chil- 
dren through  the  snow,  on  foot,  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  exposed  to  the  severily  of  the  cold." 

May  4,  1781,  Mr.  Smith  "formed  a  branch  of  the 
Church  (Haverhill)  in  Rowley — Georgetown."  So 
says  his  diary. 

After  the  controversy  in  the  East  Parish  of  Brad- 
ford, about  the  alleged  Armiiiian  heresy  of  Mr.  Balch, 
'  some  or  all  ih'ose  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the 
church  and  council  "separated"  themselves  from  the 
parish,  bought  a  meeting-house  of  the  Second  Parish 
in  Rowley,  then  building  anew,  and  removed  it  into 
the  East  Parish  in  Bradford,  where  they  set  it  upand 
held  meetings  without  a  settled  niinistcr.  I'eople  con- 
verted by  Mr.  Smith  to  the  Baptist  way  of  belief 
joined  them,  and  Mr.  Smith  mentions  preaching  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  "  North  "  meeting-house  in  Brad- 
ford. Those  who  fre(iuented  this  meeting  were  prin- 
cipally resident.^  of  Bradford,  Rowley  and  Newbury. 
After  Mr.  Smith  formed  the  Rowley  branch  of  his 
Haverhill  Church,  this  nieeting-house  was  taken 
back  to  Rowley  and  rebuilt  there.  This  was  about 
1782.  About  1785  this  branch  was  set  up  as  an  inde- 
pendent church,  Mr.  Smith  preaching  a  sermon  on 
the  occasion. 

What  was  called  "The  Reformation  in  Haverhill 
and  Bradford,"  began  December  I,  1S03,  by  a  meeting 
at  the  house  of  John  Marble,  in  Bradford,  when 
Elder  Elias  Smith,  of  Portsmouth,  preached.  In 
1805-6  forly-throe  persons  were  baptized  in  Bradford 
by  Elders  Smith  and  .Jones.  But  when  the  church 
was  organized  it  was  established  in  Haverhill.  Out 
of  this  movement  grew  the  Christian  Church  of 
Haverhill. 

The  agreement  in  1803  to  build  Bradford  .Vcademy 
had  about  thirty  signers,  who  subscribed  $1218.80  to 


put  up  the  building.  At  the  first  term  there  were 
fifty -one  pupils.  In  1804  there  were  eighty- 
seven,  of  whom  sixty  were  females.  Afterwards  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  subscribed 
in  aid.  The  principal  was  not  paid  over,  but  the  annual 
interest  was  guaranteed.  About  1807  a  subscription 
was  also  made,  which  was  intended  to  yield  an  income 
of  seventy-two  dollars  a  year  fcr  twenty  years.  The 
amount  was  only  paid,  however,  for  five  years,  when 
the  school  became  self-supporting.  In  1817  there 
were  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  pupils — sixty 
males  and  eighty-s-even  females.  The  high  degree 
of  intelligence  andpublicspiritof  the  women  of  Brad- 
ford must  largely  be  ascribed  to  the  founding  of  this 
academy. 

Daniel  Noyes,  who  was  preceptor  in  1814,  was 
afterwards  a  well-known  druggist  in  Boston  and  al- 
ways a  warm  and  helpful  friend  of  the  academy. 

The  Merrimac  Acadtniy,  establii-hed  in  1821,  in 
the  East  Parish,  by  the  excellent  Dr.  Spoflbrd  and 
others,  would  certainly  appear  to  a  stranger  to  be  an 
unwise  and  unnecessary  movement,  an  excellent 
school  being  already  in  successful  opeiation  so  near 
and  in  the  tame  town.  How  much  of  the  indisposi- 
tion in  that  part  of  the  town  to  sujiport  the  Bradford 
Academy  may  have  been  due  to  the  traditional  fric- 
tion and  rivalry  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
town,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speculate.  It  is  wonder- 
ful that  both  schools  were  sustained  so  long,  and  yet 
more  wonderful  that  one  has  survived  and  grown 
strong.  But  the  Merrimac  Academy,  also,  did  much 
good  and  Wivs  comparatively  successful  until  about 
1870,  when  it  was  merged  in  the  Grovelaud  system  of 
public  schools. 

It  is  rather  a  curious  than  an  important  circum- 
stance in  relation  to  the  early  industries  of  Bradford, 
that  there  is  said  to  have  ome  been  a  pottery  in  op- 
eration on  the  Highland.*,  where  common  earthen- 
ware was  made  for  a  time. 

In  1837,  when  the  Andoverand  Haverhill  Railroad 
was  opened  to  Bradford,  its  leading  shoe  manufactur- 
ers are  stated  to  have  been  Josiah  Brown,  Leonard 
Johnson,  Samuel  Heath,  William  Day  &  Company, 
J.  P.  Montgomery  &  Company,  George  K.  Montgom- 
ery, Ordway  &  Webster,  Humphrey  Hoyt,  Warren 
Ordway,  Pressey  &  Fletcher  and  Ciuy  Carleton,  Jr., 
with  Kimball  Earrar  in  the  leather  business.  These 
able  business  men  gradually  moved  their  plant  to 
Haverhill,  continuing  to  reside  in  Bradford,  and  this 
precedent  has  been  followed  ever  since  by  the  shoe 
manufacturers  here. 

After  the  Rebellion  a  small  number  of  colored 
people  settled  in  Bradford  and  organized  a  little 
church.  Their  location  was  soon  changed  to  Haver- 
hill, where  they  are  known  as  the  Calvary  Baptist 
Church,  on  Ashland  Street,  and  have  recently  settled 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts,  formerly  of  Liberia. 

In  1871  an  organization  was  formed  now  known 
as  the  Bradford  Karmeis'  and  Mechanics'  Institute. 


*^  r* — ^^^o  f^V  ( <'^(  // 
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The  first  president  was  Warren  Ordway ;  Secretary, 
William  Hilton  ;  Treasurer,  George  W.  Ladd.  The 
president  in  1888  is  Lieutenant  E.  E.  Bradbury.  Its 
lectures  and  meetings  for  discussion  are  well  sus- 
tained, and  its  annual  supper  and  reunion  are  con- 
ducted with  a  liberality  and  unanimity  worthy  of 
and  expected  from  a  place  so  characterized  by  the 
public  spirit  as  the  fine  old  town  of  Bradford. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


HON.  GEORGE  COGSWELL.' 
The  Story  of  this  family  has  been  told  by  Jameson 
in  his  elaborate  work,  "  The  Cogswells  in  America." 
The  ancestor,  John  Cogswell,  of  Westbury  Leigh, 
Wilts,  England,  a  manufacturer  of  woolens,  embarked 
at  Bristol,  May  23,  163."),  with  his  wife  and  eight 
children,  on  the  ship  "Angel  Gabriel."  He  was  ship- 
wrecked at  Pemaquid,  Maine,  Augu.st  15th,  but  soon 
after  was  at  Ipswich,  where  large  grants  of  land  were 
made  to  him  at  Chebacco  (now  Esse.x),  for  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  cultivated  by  his 
.  descendants.  Nathaniel  Cogswell,  great-grandson  of 
John,  born  January  19,  1707,  in  Chebacco  Parish,  was 
in  Haverhill  early  in  life,  and  became  a  prosperous 
merchant  on  Water  Street  and  a  prominent  citizen. 
He  married,  January  31,  1740,  Judith,  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Hannah  (Peaslee)  Badger.  Joseph  Badger 
descended  from  Giles,  of  Newbury,  was  also  a  mer- 
chant of  Haverhill,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
Colonel  Nathaniel  Peaslee.  Nathaniel  Cogswell  had 
nineteen  children,  all  of  whom,  according  to  Chase, 
were  baptized  in  the  meeting  bouse  of  the  First  Parish 
in  Haverhill.  About  1766,  Nathaniel  Cogswell 
retired  from  business  and  went  to  live  at  Atkinson, 
where  he  gave  the  site  for  the  first  meeting-house, 
and  was  active  in  the  business  of  the  infant  town. 
He  had  eight  sons  in  the  Revolutionary  Army,  who, 
in  the  aggregate,  fulfilled  a  service  of  thirty-eight 
years — claimed  as  the  longest  rendered  by  any  family 
in  the  country. 

William,  his  tenth  son,  born  at  Haverhill,  July  11, 
1760,  was  a  student  in  the  family  of  his  brother-in- 
law.  Rev.  Jonathan  Searle,  of  Mason,  New  Hampshire, 
when  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out.  Though  not 
yet  sixteen  years  old,  he  served  from  January  1, 1776, to 
January  1,  1777,  in  the  company  of  his  brother.  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Cogswell,  of  Haverhill,  Colonel  L.  Bald- 
win's regiment  of  Continental  Infantry,  and  was  at 
the  siege  of  Boston.  From  January  1,  1777,  to  July 
19,  1781,  he  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine 
with  Dr.  (and  General)  Nathaniel  Peabody,  of  Atkin- 
son. Upon  the  last  date  he  was  appointed  surgeon's 
mate  and  assigned  to  the  hospital  at  West  Point, 
where  he  was  subordinate  to  Surgeon  William  Eustis, 
afterward  Governor  of  Massachusetts.-  January  5, 
1784,   he    was   promoted   to   be   surgeon-in-chief  in 
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charge  of  that  hospital  and,  June  20,  1784,  upon  the 
reorganization  of  the  army  by  Congress,  under  the 
direction  of  General  Washington,  he  was  made  sur- 
geon in-chief  of  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States, 
holding  that  position  until  August  12,  178.'j,  when  he 
resigned  it  and  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine 
at  .Atkinson,  New  Hampshire.  He  had  thus  attained 
the  rank  of  surgeon-general  (or  its  equivalent)  when 
less  than  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  given  it  up  at 
twenty-five.  July  22,  1786,  he  married  his  cousin 
Judith,  daughter  of  General  Joseph  Badger,  first  of 
Haverhill  and  after  of  Gilmanton,  New  Hampshire. 
She  attained  her  ninety-fourth  year.  Dr.  Cogswell 
died  at  Atkinson,  January  1,  1831.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  Atkinson  Academy. 

George  Cogswell,  his  sixth  son,  was  born  at  Atkin- 
son, February  5,  1808.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  Atkinson  Academy  and  studied  medicine  with 
his  father.  Dartmouth  College,  in  1830,  gave  him  the 
degree  of  M.D.  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class, 
and  in  1865  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.  He  was 
also  a  private  student  with  Professor  Muzzey,  of  Dart- 
mouth, and  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher,  of  Boston.  In  Au- 
gust, 18.30,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  at 
Bradford,  continuing  it  successfully  for  many  years, 
till  obliged  to  retire  from  it  by  ill  health.  In  1841-44 
he  visited  Europe,  attending  lectures  in  Paris,  and 
studying  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris  and  London.  He 
had  many  medical  students  at  Bradford  and  was  con- 
sidered a  thorough  anatomist.  Within  a  few  years 
he  has  performed  capital  operations.  In  1844  he  de- 
clined a  medical  professorship  tendered  him.  He 
was  active  in  forming  the  Essex  North  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, now  merged  in  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Essex  North  District 
Medical  Society,"  in  which  he  not  only  retains  his 
membership,  but  his  interest,  regularly  attending  its 
meetings  and  participating  in  its  discussions.  Dr. 
Cogswell  had  undoubtedly  great  natural  gifts  for  his 
profession.  A  leading  phj'sician  of  Haverhill  says  : 
"  He  was  the  first  physician  in  Essex  North  who  made 
intelligent  use  of  auscultation  and  percussion  in  the 
diagnosis  of  disease." 

Dr.  Cogswell  was  early  active  in  the  temper.ince  and 
anti-slavery  movements,  and  has  been  consistent  in 
his  devotion  to  the  principles  then  adopted.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Chapman  Hall  meeting  in  Boston, 
which  organized  the  Republican  party  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  is  still  contented  to  remain  its  adherent. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Electoral  College  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1852  and  1868,  which  gave  the  vote  of  the 
State  to  General  Scott  and  General  Grant,  respec- 
tively. In  1860  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts delegation  in  the  National  Republican  Conven- 
tion at  Chicago,  which  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln 
for  the  Presidency.  In  1858  and  1859  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Executive  Council,  Nathaniel  P 
Banks  being  Governor.  In  1862,  President  Lincoln  ap- 
pointed him  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  Sixth 
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District  of  Massachusetts.  President  Johnson  re. 
moved  him  in  1866,  and  President  Grant  reappointed 
him  in  1870.  He  held  the  position  till  1875,  when 
the  office  was  consolidated  with  other  districts.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  important  districts  in  the  coun- 
try, and  Dr.  Cog.swell  administered  it  witli  marked 
fidelity  and  accuracy. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  First  Parish  Con- 
gregational Church,  in  Bradford,  since  1831,  and  has 
been  constantly  ready  and  active  in  upholding  it  and 
promoting  its  usefulness  and  prosperity. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Haver- 
hill Monday  Evening  Club,  organized  in  1860,  for 
literary  and  social  purposes.  He  was  chairman  at  its 
first  meeting  and  at  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary, 
November  19,  188-'). 

Dr.  Cogswell  has  been  many  years  a  trustee  of  At- 
kinson Academy,  and  he  is  a  trustee  of  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Science  at  Salem.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  and  of  the  New  England  Historic- Genealogi- 
cal Society.  When  the  Union  Bank,  in  Haverhill, 
was  organized,  in  1849,  he  was  elected  its  president, 
and  when  it  became  the  First  National  Bank,  in  1864, 
he  was  chosen  to  the  same  position,  still  holding  it 
in  1888.  He  has  long  been  vice-president  of  the  Hav- 
erhill Savings  Bank,  and  was  for  a  while  actively  en- 
gaged in  railroad  atlairs  and  president  of  a  railroad 
in  Essex  County.  Indeed,  for  many  years  and  in 
many  different  departments  lie  has  been  much  em- 
ployed in  public  and  private  trusts. 

In  1878,  when  seventy  years  old,  Dr.  Cogswell 
made  an  extended  tour  in  Europe,  visiting  the  World's 
Fair  in  Paris,  and  traveling  in  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Belgium  and  Holland,  as  well  aa  the  rural  districts  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  He  had  visited  Italy 
in  the  spring  of  1841.  Notwithstanding  his  advanced 
age,  he  wag  still  an  energetic  traveler,  and  an  active 
and  enthusiastic  sight-seer.  With  all  his  other  occu- 
pations, he  has  in  his  lifetime  found  leisure  to  indulge 
the  taste  for  farming,  conceived  when  living  upon  the 
New  Hampshire  farm  in  youth,  and  during  his  .second 
visit  to  Europe  found  much  to  enjoy  in  this  depart- 
ment. He  has  done  good  work  as  an  agriculturist 
in  former  years  in  Bradford,  at  his  home  property 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  particularly  on  the 
high  lands  at  "  Riverside,"  sloping  down  to  the  Jler- 
rimac  Almost  contem|iorancou3  with  his  citizenship 
in  Bradford  was  Dr.  Cogswell's  connection  with 
Bradford  Academy,  of  which  he  has  been  a  trustee 
for  more  than  fifty  years.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of 
Benjamin  (ireenleaf,  its  former  distinguished  precep- 
tor. Treasurer  for  the  larger  part  of  the  time,  he  has 
been  constantly  and  intimately  associated  with  its 
administration,  even  within  the  bust  year  or  two. 
The  excellent  condition  of  its  finances  must  be 
ascribed  to  his  successful  management  during  years 
of  doubt  and  struggle.  The  institution  is  now  out  of 
debt,  and  well  e<iuii>ped.     An  extended  account  of  its 


history  is  given  elsewhere,  but  in  this  place  may 
properly  be  claimed  that  Dr.  Cogswell  and  his  associ- 
ates of  the  board,  past  and  present,  have  given  Brad- 
ford Academy  fresh  life,  and  have  placed  it  upon  an 
enduring  foundation.  He  has  been  for  some  years, 
and  still  is,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

August  4,  1831,  Dr.  Cogswell  married  Abigail, 
daughter  of  Peter  Parker,  Esq.,  of  East  Bradford  (now 
Groveland).  She  was  born  September  6,  1808,  and 
died  July  23,  184i.  Their  children  were  Abby  Par- 
ker, born  September  25,  1832,  gradu.ated  at  Bradford 
Academy,  who  married  George  F.  Choate,  of  Salem, 
judge  of  Probate  and  Insolvency  for  the  county  of 
Essex.  George  Badger,  born  September  15, 1834,  edu- 
cated at  Bradford  and  Gilmanton  Academies,  Dart- 
mouth College,  Harvard  Medical  School,  was  surgeon 
during  the  war,  and  for  many  years  a  successful  physi- 
cian at  North  Ejuston,  Mass.  His  son,  Charles  H. 
Cogsweir(Dartmouth  College,  1880),  is  port  physician 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  being  the  third  in  regular  medi- 
cal descent  from  Dr.  William,  of  Atkinson,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  Dr.  George  Cogswell  has  several 
other  grandsons,  now  prosecuting  their  studies  with  a 
view  to  increasing  the  ranks  of  the  profession. 

William  Wilberforce,  born  January  22,  and  died 
August  5,  1837. 

William,  born  August  23, 1838 ;  educated  at  Phillips 
Academy,  Dartmouth  College  and  Dane  Law  School ; 
lawyer  at  Salem  and  Boston;  colonel  Second  Massa- 
chusetts and  brevet  brigadier  general  in  1864;  re- 
peatedly mayor  of  Salem  and  member  of  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature  ;  at  present.  Representa- 
tive in  Congress. 

Sarah  Parker,  born  March  23,  1843  ;  graduated  at 
Bradtbrd  Academy.  In  1846,  Dr.  Cogswell  nuirried 
Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  Hon.  Elisha  Doane, 
of  Yarmouth,  Massachusetts.  Their  children  were: 
Elisha  Doane  and  Susan  Doane,  born  Sept.  22,  1847. 
Susan  died  Nov.  29,  1847;  Elisha  died  April  6,  1850. 

Doane,  born  April  29,  1851  ;  educated  at  Phillips 
Academy,  (Andover,)  Dartmouth  College  and  Boston 
Medical  School ;  at  present  farmer  at  Riverside. 

Caroline  Doane,  born  August  2,  1852;  graduated  at 
Bradford  Academy. 

Dr.  Cogswell  was  naturally  a  man  of  great  energy, 
and  through  life  has  been  remarkable  for  accuracy, 
jiromptness  and  punctuality.  He  hiis  doubtless  taken 
just  pride  in  fulfilling  his  engagements,  of  every 
character,  as  a  son,  husband,  father,  friend,  citizen, 
public  servant  and  private  trustee.  In  all  matters  of 
public  concern  he  has  been  liberal,  both  of  time, 
thought  and  money.  As  a  friend  and  associate,  he  is 
reliable.  One  of  his  neighbors  frequently  says: 
"  The  doctor  always  does  better  than  he  agrees." 

As  a  host,  he  has  always  been  hospitable  and  genial. 

Few  men  can  look  back  upon  so  long  a  life  of 
uninterrupted  usefulness,  and  few,  upon  the  very  verge 
of  four-score  years,  are  so  much  relied  upon  in  public 
and  parochial  business,  and  social  affairs. 
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SALEM. 

GIDEON   BAESTOW. 

Gideon  Barstow,  son  of  Gideon  and  Anna  (Mead) 
Barstow,  was  born  at  Mattapoiset,  September  7,  1783; 
died  in  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  where  he  had  gone  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  March  26,  1852;  married 
Xancy,  daughter  of  Simon  and  Rachel  (Hathorne) 
Forrester,  who  is  now  residing  in  Boston.  He  de- 
scended in  the  sixth  generation  from  William  Bar- 
stow,  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  embarked  for 
New  Eofrland  with  his  brother  George  in  the  "  True 
Love,"  John  Gibbs,  master,  probably  from  the  West 
Riding  in  Yorkshire;  he  .was  in  Dedham  in  1636,  a 
freeman  in  Scituate  in  1649,  and  the  first  settler  in 
the  present  territory  of  Hanover, — a  noted  man  of 
his  day  and  a  great  land-bolder;  died  in  1668,  aged 
fifty-six;  through  William^,  Benjamin',  Gideon*,  Gid- 
eon'. Three  or  four  of  the  later  generations  lived  in 
Mattapoiset,  and  were  largely  engaged  in  ship-build- 
ing. He  first  settled  in  Salem  as  a  practicing  phys- 
ician, where  he  was  considered  skillful  in  his  jjrofes- 
sion  and  attentive  to  its  duties;  afterwards  a  merchant 
engaged  in  foreign  commerce ;  a  member  of  both 
branches  of  Massachusetts  Legislature;  a  Represent- 
ative in  United  States  Congress,  1821-23. 


GAYTON   PICKMAX   O.SGOOD. 

Gayton  Pickman  Osgood,  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca 
T.  (Pickman)  Osgood,  was  born  in  Salem,  July  4, 
1797;  removed  with  his  parents  in  early  life  to  An- 
dover,  which  was  afterwards  his  place  of  abode ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1815;  studied  law  with 
Benjamin  Merrill,  of  Salem,  where  he  began  the 
practice  of  the  profession ;  soon  after  returned  to 
Xorth  Andover.  He  lived  a  retired  life,  and  his 
range  of  study  and  reading  was  very  extensive;  sev- 
eral times  elected  a  Representative  in  Miissachusetts 
Legislature;  Representative  in  United  .States  Congress 
one  term,  183.3-35;  married,  March  24,  1850,  Mary 
Farnham,  of  North  Andover.  He  died  June  26, 
1861,  aged  sixty-four  years. 


1770;  died  at  Washington,  May  15,  1808;  married 
June  5,  1796,  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah 
(Derby)  Gardner  (born  1773,  died  May,  1807).  A 
brother  of  Benjamin  W.  Crowninshield,  see  ante.  A 
merchant  in  connection  with  his  father  and  brothers 
at  Salem ;  Representative  United  States  Congress, 
1802-08.  In  1805  he  was  appointed  United  States 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  President  Jefferson  ;  de- 
clined the  position  on  account  of  ill  health.  In  Con- 
gress he  was  specially  valued  for  his  knov/ledge  of 
marine  and  commercial  matters,  which  was  extensive 
and  accurate.  He  was  prompt  and  diligent  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  and  possessed  amiable 
manners,  an  open  disposition  and  a  liberal  heart. 


.TACOB  CKOWXIX.^HIELD. 
Jacob   Crowninshield,   son   of   George   and    Mary 
(Perby)  Crowninshield,  was  born  at  Salem,  May  31, 


LITERATURE. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Dorchester,  D.D.,  who  was  pastor 
of  the  Lafayette  Methodist  Church  from  1869  to 
1872,  has  published  many  volumes  of  rare  merit  and 
value  in  addition  to  his  work  in  the  parishes  over 
which  he  has  been  settled  :  "  Concessions  of  Liberality 
to  Orthodoxy,"  1878;  "  The  Problem  of  Religious  Pro- 
gress," 1882;  "The  Liquor  Problem  in  all  Ages," 
1884  ;  "  The  Why  of  Methodism,"  1884  ;  "  Christianity 
in  the  United  States  from  the  Settlement  to  the  Pres- 
ent Time,"  1888.  His  works  are  extensively  read  and 
quoted. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  literary  taste  of  Salem  and 
its  intellectual  activity,  the  list  of  lecturers  employed 
by  the  Lyceum  is  very  significent,  and  is  a  proper 
conclusion  to  this  subject.  The  Lyceum  was  founded 
in  1830,  and  was  opened  b)'  Hon.  Daniel  A.  White, 
In  th  e  list  of  lecturers  from  that  time  to  1878  we  find 
John  Brazer,  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  Henry  Colman, 
Alexander  H.  Everett,  Henry  K.  Oliver,  C.  W.  Up- 
ham,  Edward  Everett,  Rufus  Choate,  John  Pickering, 
liCverett  Saltonstall,  William  Sullivan,  James  Walker, 
S.  G.  Howe,  Caleb  Gushing,  Charles  T.  Jackson, 
James  Flint,  W.  B.  O.  Peabody,  George  S.  Hillard, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  (twenty  lectures),  Charles  T. 
Brooks,  Nehemiah  Adams,  Wm.  M.  Rogers,  Alex- 
ander Young,  Horace  Mann,  Jones  Very,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  George  Bancroft,  Henry  Ware,  Jr., 
Geo.  Catlin,  Jared  Sparks,  Samuel  Osgood,  Orville 
Dewey,  A.  P.  Peabody,  Convers  Francis,  Geo.  E. 
Ellis,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  John  G.  Palfray,  John 
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Quincy  Adams,  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Ezra  S.  Gannett, 
Henry  Giles,  O.  A.  Brownson,  Alonzo  Gray,  George 
Putnam,  Weiidell  Phillips,  E.  P.  Whipple,  Thoodure 
Parker,  Henry  W.  Bellows,  James  T.  Fields,  John  S. 
Dwight,  Mark  Ho|)kins,  Samuel  Johnson,  Jr.,  Charles 
Sumner,  Anson  Burlingame,  O.  B.  Frothiugham, 
Louis  Agassiz,  Daniel  Webster,  Henry  D.  Thoreau, 
Lant  Carpenter,  Sylvester  Judd,  Jr.,  George  Vanden- 
hoff',  Frances  AnnKemble,  Thomas  Starr  King,  G.  P. 
R.  James,  Leonard  Wood,  E.  H.  Chapin,  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson,  Charles  E.  Norton,  Charles  H.  Davis,  George 
Sumner,  W.  H.  Hurlbut,  George  W.  Curtis,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Bayard  Taylor,  Prof.  Guyot,  John 
Pierpont,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Park  Benjamin,  F. 
D.  Huntington,  Moncure  D.  Conway,  Frederick  H. 
Hedge— a  most  illustrious  list,  whose  infinence  was 
felt  for  many  years  on  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  town. 
When  we  consider  that  the  Lyceum  Hall  would  con- 
tain but  about  aix  hundred  persons,  we  are  the  more 
surprised  at  the  distinguished  characters  of  its  courses, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  considerable  remuneration 
for  the  lecturers,  the  success  of  the  institution  must 
be  attributed  to  responsive  culture  and  mental  activ- 
ity of  the  community.  Many  of  the  ablest  lecturers 
contributed  many  addresses,  conspicuous  among 
■whom  was  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who  appeared  on 
that  platform  twenty  times  in  his  brilliant  career. 


DANVERS. 

HAXKS. 

Some  pagca  in  regard  to  the  banks  of  the  town 
were  overlooked  when  the  manuscript  was  delivered 
to  the  publishers;  and  the  newspapers  of  the  town 
were  not  sjioken  of  in  any  separate  paragraph.  A 
few  words  follow  concerning  these  topics.     . 

The  earliest  bank  established  in  Danvers,  prior  to 
the  division  of  the  town,  was  the  Danvers  Bank,  in- 
corporated  February  215,  1825.  The  Warren  Bank  was 
incorporated  March  5,  1832.  Both  are  Peabody  in- 
stitutions. 

The  Village  Bank  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature 
March  31,  183G,  in  compliance  with  a  petition  dated 
"Danvers,  January  18, 1836,"  and  signed  by  John  Page, 
Moses  Black,  Elias  Putnam,  Jeremiah  Stone,  Allen 
Putnam,  Daniel  P.  King  and  Jacob  F.  Perry.  The 
petition  read  as  follows: 

"  The  undersigned,  Citizens  of  l)anvers  and  the 
neighboring  towns  in  the  County  of  Essex,  respect- 
ftiUy  represent :  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northerly 
and  Easterly  part  of  said  town  constitute  a  village  of 
between  fifteen  and  twenty  hundred  persons,  a  large 
portion  of  whom  are  actively  engaged  in  business  re- 
quiring the  facilities  of  a  iSank  ;  and  also  the  towns  of 
Beverly,  Wen  ham  and  Topsfield  are  connected  with 
them  in  business;  that  they  are  now  compelled  to 
travel  several  miles  for  the  purpose  of  transacting 
bank  business,  and  are  subject  to  much  inconvenience. 
Wherefore  we  pray  that  we  and  our   associates  may 


be  incorporated  as  a  Bank  by  the  name  of  the  Village 
Bank,  with  a  Capital  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  located  at  Porter's  Plains  (  so 
called)  in  said  Danvers." 

The  charter,  granted  in  answer  to  this  petition,  was 
to  extend  to  October  1,  18ol. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Village 
Bank  wits  held  "  at  Eben  G.  Berry's  Tavern,"  on 
Friday  April  22,  1836.  Elias  Putnam  was  chosen 
moderator  and  Moses  Black,  Jr.,  clerk.  It  was  voted 
to  accept  the  charter  granted  by  the  Legislature,  and 
Elias  Putnam,  Jeremiah  Stone  and  Eben  Putnam 
were  chosen  to  consider  favorable  locations  for  a 
banking-house.  At  adjournment.  May  9th,  the  first 
board  of  directors  were  chosen,  namely  :  John  Page, 
Eben  Putnam,  Samuel  Preston,  John  Perley,  Elias 
Putnam,  Daniel  F.  Putn;ini,  Joseph  Stearns,  Amos 
Sheldon,  Moses  Black,  Jr.,  Samuel  Putnam,  Nathaniel 
Boardman,  Frederick  Perley.  It  was  reported  "  that 
Sleeper's  house  and  land  on  the  corner  could  be  pur- 
chased for  S.3000,  and  that  it  would  be  a  favorable 
place  for  a  Bank,"  and  later  this  estate  was  purchased 
for  $2800. 

It  was  a  large  brick  building  standing  on  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  main  square  of  the  Plains  village' 
June  6, 1836,  it  was  voted  "  an  Engraving  be  taken,  re- 
presenting the  location  and  situation  of  thtJ  Bank  and 
vicinity  for  a  picture  on  the  bills."  Lithographic 
reproductions  of  the  old  cut,  recently  printed  on  the 
checks  of  the  bank,  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
square  as  it  appeared  hfty  years  ago.  In  the  great  fire 
ot  1845  the  Sleeper  Building  was  ruined  and  a  smaller 
brick  edifice  was  erected  near  tiie  spot.  Maple  Street 
being  then  widened  at  that  point.  This  structure,  to 
which  an  extension  on  the  south  side  has  lately  been 
added,  was  used  by  the  bank  until,  in  1854,  the  large 
and  fine  building  which  it  now  occupies  was  erected 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

A  special  meeting  was  held  October  5,  1840,  to  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  surrendering  the  charter. 
On  the  question  "Shall  the  Bank  be  continued?" 
there  were  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  yeas  to 
ninety-three  nays.  In  March,  1843,  on  the  same  ques- 
tion, the  records  show  that  by  a  slight  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  stock  votes,  it  was  decided  to  sur- 
render the  charter.  Moat  of  those  in  favor  of  retain- 
ing the  charter  refrained  from  voting,  but  brought  the 
matter  before  the  Governor  and  Council,  who,  after 
the  evidence,  decided  "  that  there  was  not  a  legal  ex- 
pression of  a  majority  of  the  stockholders  in  favor  of 
surrendering  the  charter."  The  following  December 
the  question  came  up  once  more,  when  those  who 
thought  it  expedient  to  close  up  the  bank  again 
failed  of  a  majority. 

By  an  act  May  2,  1849,  the  charter  was  extended 
to  January  1,  1875.  An  increase  of  forty  thousand 
dollars  capital  was  authorized  April  28,  1853,  and  still 
another  increase  of  forty  thousand  dollars  was  author- 
ized  March  28,  1854.     The  capital  thus  having  been 
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raised  to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  a  reduction 
was  aftorward  aulhorized  t<>  one  hundrod  and  lifty 
thousand  dollars,  Fi-bruary  lo,  1S()2.  The  occjusioii 
of  this  rciUutioii  was  llio  larito  loss  suslaiuod  thriiu'jh 
non  paynuMit  of  ."^iiutln.rii  |ia|ier  at  the  breakiug  out 
of  the  Rol)elliun. 

The  par  value  of  stock  was  then  reduced  Iruni  one 
lunulred  to  seventy-live  dollars. 

in  the  fall  of  ISlit  measures  were  taken  U>  (iriianl/.e 
tlie  hank  as  an  assneiation  for  earryin;;  on  the  liusi- 
uess  of  hanking  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  its  name  was  subsequently  changed  to  the  First 
National  Biuik  of  Dauvers. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  directors,  May  10,  188(), 
Elias  Putnam  was  chosen  president  of  tlie  bank,  and 
he  held  theottice  until  his  death,  July,  1847.  lie  hail 
been  foremost  to  see  and  meet  the  neeil  of  the  cstab- 
li>>hmeut  of  such  an  institution,  and  it  was  largely  owing 
to  his  firm  and  manly  support  in  critical  times  that  its 
charter  was  not  surrendered.  'For  further  particulars 
of  the  origin  of  the  bank  and  Mr.  Putnam's  connec- 
tion therewith,  see  the  sketch  of  his  life  in  preceding 
pages.  Moses  Putnam,  the  second  |iresideiit,  held 
the  oHice  until  his  deceaise,  when,  October  13,  1856, 
Daniel  Richards  was  chosen  his  successor,  and  bis 
term  of  office,  covering  more  than  thirty  years,  like- 
wise ended  with  his  life.  Gilbert  Augustus  Tapley, 
the  fourth  and  present  president,  was  elected  Novem- 
ber J-',  1S8G. 

The  first  cashier  of  the  bank  was  Samuel  B.  But- 
trick,  who  continued  in  office  until  May,  1841,  when 
he  returned  to  Salem,  his  former  place  of  residence, 
where  he  recently  died  at  an  advanced  age  and  high- 
ly respected  by  his  fellow-citizens.  He  was  succeeded 
by  William  L.  Weston,  who  occuj>ied  the  position  for 
about  forty-three  years,  resigning  his  place  in  March, 
1884.  The  present  incumbent  is  Mr.  Benjamin  E. 
Newhall. 

The  present  board  of  directors,  188S,  consists  of 
I'.clwin  Mudge,  Samuel  P.  Fowler,  Gilbert  A.  Tapley, 
John  R.  Langley,  Charles  H.  Gould,  William  M. 
Currier  and  Austin  S.  Richards.  A  complete  list  of 
directors,  with  their  terms  of  service,  here  follows: 

Joliu  PaRc 18.36-39,  4  yrs. 

Eben  Putnam lH;i(;-;i7,  2  yrs. 

Samuul   Preston l»35-t5-l<<,  11  yrs. 

John  Perlejr 1836,  1  yr. 

Eli»8  Pulnsm 1836-46,  11  yrd. 

DiiMiol  F.   Putnam 1836-38,  1861-5,  8  yn<. 

Jo9<-lili  Stearni* T836,  1  yr. 

Amos  SlM'Mon Is30,  1  yr. 

MoHi-ti  Klack.  Jr 1836,  1  yr, 

Siiiiui'l  Putnam  1836-10,  5  yrs. 

NHtlianiul  Itoanlman 1836,  1  yr. 

PruJfrick  Perley Is.'je,  ]  yr. 

John  WriRht 1837-60,  24  yrn. 

Joshua  .Sylvist.r 183!'-.52,  M  yr». 

Most-i.  lllack 1S38-56,  l!i  yre. 

Dunit--!  Kic)iiir<lH 1840-86,  47  yrs. 

George  .\.  Putnam 1841-45,  5  yrs. 

Aaron  Putnam 1846-.57,  12  yrs, 

Joseph  S.  Black 1846-00,  16  yrs. 

Moses  Putnam 1847-5.5,  0  yrs. 

Francis  P.  MerrifUD,  of  MiildletOD 1863-81,  20  yrs. 

John  A.  Putnam Ia~i4-81,  28  yrs. 

Edwin  JIurtge 1855-88,  34  yrs. 
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IsiS-aO,  1883-88,  13  ym. 

18511,  1  yr. 

18.'.7-fil,  5  yrs. 

.1858-80,  1884-84,  24  yiH. 

IWil,  1  year. 

1862-88,  27  yrs. 

1862-88,  27  yrs. 

..1882-88,  7  yrs. 


.lolin  K.  Langley 

Isi'ael  P.  Uuardinun 

.liuoh  Perry 

Israi-t   II.   I'liLiiam. 

.Mll.il   Tra^K 

Sauiiiil   V.   Ft>wler. 
Ullliert  .\,  Tapliy.. 

Charles  II,  liouM 

William  M.  Currier  1886-88,  4  yra. 

\UBtiu  S.  Kicliards 1887-88,  i  yrs, 

D.VNVEK.s  Savings  Bank.— Under  the  name  of 
llie  Daiiveis  Savings  Bank,  Mo.ses  I'utmiin,  Samuel 
Putnam,  Flbridge  Trask,  their  a.ssociates  and  suc- 
ce.s.sors,  were  iucor|)oi:iled  March  2i),  1850.  Its  first 
pre.siilent,  Gilbert  Tapley,  served  from  April  26, 1850, 
to  March  SO,  1859  ;  his  successors,  Ruf'us  Putnam, 
April,  1859,  to  November,  1875  ;  Israel  H.  Putnam, 
January,  187(3,  to  April  29,  1884  ;  Augustus  Muilgc, 
from  last  date  to  the  present.  William  E.  Weston, 
the  first  treasurer,  was  elected  to  that  office  and  also 
secretary,  May  7,  1850,  and  after  a  service  of  nearly 
thirty-four  years,  resigned  March  3,  1884.  Israel  H. 
Putnam  then  accepted  the  position  of  treasurer, 
wliieli  he  continues  to  hold.  A.  F.  Welch,  as- 
sistant treasurer  since  April  11,  1884,  was  formerly 
teller  in  the  National  Bauk.  The  first  deposit  was 
made  May  13,  1850  ;  there  were  three  hundred  and 
si.\-ty-fonr  deposits  during  the  first  year,  aiiiounting  to 
$31,040;  and  twenty-four  payments,  aniounling  to 
$2823.72;  the  first  diviilend  amounted  to  $72.75. 
For  the  year  ending  May  1,  1887,  there  were  2015  de- 
posits, amounting  to  $138,587.84.  Liabilities,  May  1, 
1887,— Deposits,  $1,005,621.57;  profit-s,  $32,061.90; 
guaranty    fund,  $33,300  ;  total,  $1,130,98;!.47. 


NEWSPAPERS. 

The  earliest  ne\vspai)ers  publisheil  in  Danvers 
were  jirinted  in  the  South  Parish  (now  the  town  of 
Peabody,)  and  will  be  found  referreil  to.  under  the 
history  of  that  town.  The  Danvers  Mirror  was  first 
issued  by  H.  C.  Cheever,  in  October,  1870.  It  led  a 
more  or  less  precarious  existence  until  November, 
1875,  when  it  was  purchased  byC.  H.  Shepard  &  Co., 
the  firm  consisting  of  Charles  H.  Shejiard  and  his 
sister,  Mary  E.  Shepard.  Printing  and  editorial 
rooms  were  at  once  fitted  uj)  by  the  new  proprietors 
in  the  Ropes  Block,  where  the  paper  has  since  had  its 
home.  Mr.  Cheever  removed  from  town  after  selling 
The  Mirror,  but  some  years  later  returned,  and  for  a 
short  time  published  a  paper  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  "  Greenback"  party.  For  a  time  an  edition  of 
the  Peabody  Press  with  the  heading  "Danvers 
Monitor' h:\(\ -A  limited  circulation,  and  several  ama- 
teur publications  have  had  a  short  existence.  With 
these  exceptions.  The  Mirror  has  hekl  a  monopoly  of 
the  local  journalistic  field  since  its  establishment. 
Since  January  10,  1885,  Mr.  Shepard  has  been  sole 
proi)rietor,  and  he  has  always  edited  the  paper.  He 
is  a  native  of  Stetson,  Maine,  and  lived  in  Texas  from 
1857  to  1866,  where  he  was  in  the  drug  business, 
which  business  he  at  first  engaged  in  here,  opening,  in 
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July  1873,  the  aew  store,  in  which  he  was  succeeded 
by  E.  C.  Powers.     The  Mirror  has  won   a  deservedly 
high  reputation  among  newspapers  of  its  class.     It   is 
ably  ciinduotiMl  ami  is  kept  si-rii[iulously    clean.     Its 
editorials  arc  always  |iroiiimiRi'd  in  their  view  and  in 
politics  are  stalwartly  Republican.     Its  liles  are  very 
rich    in   material    for  local    history,   and   have   been 
freely  drawn  upon   in  the  preparation  of  the  i)resent 
sketch    of  Dauvers.     Karly    in    1>>7()  a  "Centennial 
Number"    was    issued  in  reiion.sc  to  the  invitation  of 
the  K.xposilion  managers,  in  the  preparation  of  which 
much  care  was   taken,    to    make    a    valuable    com- 
pendium of  the  history  and   condition    of  the  town. 
Chief  among  the  articles  of  historic  value  which  have 
been  from  time  to   time   contributed   is  a   long   and 
exceedingly  interesting  series  of  letters,   contributed 
by   Rev.  \.  I*.  Putnam,  D.O.,   entitled   '' Danvers  at 
Home  and  Abroad."     Many  facts  and  reminiscences 
have  been  thus  preserved  by    Deacon   .S.   P.   Fowler, 
the  late  Deacon  Samuel  Preston,    Rev.  M.    K.   Cross, 
the  late  Hon.  J.  I).  Philbrick,   the   late    William   R. 
Putnam,  Miss  Hattie  P.    Fowler   and   others;    while 
among  the  more    freiiuent   general   contributors   are 
the  iKvmesof  Hon.  Augustus  Mudge,  Rev.  C.  B.  Rice, 
Hon.  Arthur  A.  Putnam,  George   F.    Priest,  Charles 
H.  Peabody,  Edwin  Mudge,  from   a   trip   round   the 
worbl  ;  Miss    C.     L.    Turner,    from     the    8amlwich 
Islands  ;  Miss  11.  E.  Jenners,   from   Europe.   "  tjuad" 
and  "  A.  8.  K."  contributors  of  locals  from  the  Centre 
and  Port  respectively,   are  tl.    F.  Priest   and   A.  S. 
Kelly.    VV.  E.  Osborn  and  H.  M.  Kenniston  have  been 
iissociatcd  with  the  [irinting  department  from  the  lirst. 


temperance  man  in  principle  and  practice,  and  in 
politics  a  strong  Republican. 


KDWIN    MLMXJE. 

Edwin  Mudge,  a  shoe  matiufaclurer,  born  .August 
4,  181S,  was  educated  at  the  pul)lic  and  private 
schools  of  Danvers  and  at  Andover  Academy  ;  re- 
sides in  Ro.ston  one-half  of  the  year, — his  lirm,  E.  i 
A.  Mudge  &  Co.,  having  had  a  store  in  Boston  for 
thirty  years,  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  time.  He 
was  one  of  the  selectmen  in  lSo2  and  18.">;J,  and  a 
meml)er  of  the  Legislature  in  1M>8  atid  ISli'.l,  con- 
liibuliiig  all  his  salary  (si.xteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  dollars)  towards  erecting  the  soldiers'  monument 
in  both  of  the  towns  of  his  district,  Danvers  and 
Wenham.  He  has  been  a  director  of  the  Village 
Bank  (now  the  Fiixt  National),  since  liSr)-l,and  one  of 
the  vice-pre.siilents  of  the  Danvers  Savings  Bank  for 
several  years. 

He  has  spent  one  year  and  a  hall  in  Ibreign  travel, 
nniking  three  tours — the  (irst  to  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland  and  France;  the  second  extended 
seven  hundred  miles  up  the  Nile,  through  Palestine, 
Constantinople,  .\tliens  ami  Italy;  the  third,  around 
the  world  rci California  tbrough  .lapan,  China,  India, 
Egypt,  Spain,  France  and  England,  his  wife  accom- 
panying him  upon  the  two  former  and  his  daughter 
upon  all  of  them.     He  has  always  been  n  thorough 


TOWN  OF  ESSEX. 

A   LONG  WEDDED  LIFE. 

.lohn  Burnham,  now  eighty-nine  years  old  (a  de- 
scendant of  the  first  .lohn,  who  came  in  1(J35),  with 
his  wife,  now  nearly  eighty-one,  commemorated  the 
si.xty-third  anniversary  of  their  marriage  December  2, 
1SS7,  at  their  residence,  near  the  North  Church. 


PEABODY. 

■\V1L1-IA.M    KING. 

William  King,  the  ancestor  of  the  King  family  in 
the  vicinity  of  Peabody,  at  the  age  of  forty,  with  his 
wife,  Dorothy,  and  live  children, — Mary,  Katheryn, 
WilliiUM,lIaMiiali  atidSaniuel — saileil  from  Weymouth, 
Dorsetshire,  Fug.,  in  March,  l()3.")-3li,  for  New  Eng- 
land. He  settled  at  Salem,  and  was  admitted  a  free- 
man May  25,  1(>3G.  He  received  several  grants  of 
land,  one  of  forty  acres  at  Jeffrey's  Creek  (now  Man- 
chester-by-thc-Sea),  one  of  thirty  acres  at  Royal  Side, 
and  one  of  forty  acres  in  the  northerly  part  of  the 
territory  now  Peabody.  His  homestead  was  at  Royal 
Side.  In  1637  his  name  appears  on  the  list  of  grand 
jurors  He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Church,  and 
in  1637  he  identified  himself  with  the  Antiiiomian 
movement,  and  coming  into  opposition  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities,  he  was  admonished  to  sever  his 
connection  with  that  s-ect,  under  penalty  of  being 
disarmed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  early  an- 
cestor the  same  characteristic  of  independence  in 
thought  and  action  which  distinguished  Daniel  Put- 
nam King. 

Mr.  King  succeeded  the  Hon.  Leverelt  Saltonstall 
as  Representative  to  Congress.  Mr.  Saltonstall  was  at 
the  time  of  his  death  the  president  of  the  Essex  Ag- 
ticultural  Society,  and  Mr.  King  delivered  an  address 
before  the  trustees  of  that  society,  June  25,  1843,  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Saltonstall.  Mr.  King  held,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  the  offices  of  secretary,  vice-president 
and  trustee  of  the  society. 

While  in  Congress  he  was  prmnlnent  as  a  member 
of  the  Connnitlec  on  Revolutionary  Claims,  and 
among  other  eff<)rts  in  behalf  of  the  veterans  of  the 
War  of  1812,  he  labored  earnestly  for  the  granting  of 
pensions  to  wounded  privateersmen,  as  pledged  by 
the  act  of  June  26,  1S12. 

On  the  llth  of  May,  1846,  on  a  bill  declaring  that 
a  state  of  war  existed  between  this  country  and  Mex- 
ico,one  huinlred  and  seventy-four  voted  in  tin' affirm- 
ative and  fourteen  in  the  negative,  including  in  the 
latter  .lohn  (^iiinev  Adams,  .\shmun,  Grinnell,  Ilud- 
smi  and  Daniel  P.  King.  This  minority  was  named, 
in  a  spirit  of  ritilcule,  "  the  immortal  fourteen  ;"  but 
Mr.  King  more  than  once  afterward-,  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  upheld   his  j)osition  at  that  time,  and  in 
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his  speech  of  February  4, 1847,  on  the  general  ap- 
propriation bill  and  the  Mexican  War,  he  said  in 
explanation  of  his  course:  "This  is  a  war  of  con- 
(|Uosl.  a  war  for  the  aciiuisition  of  tcrritciry  ;  and  the 
fixed  di'torniiiiation  of  the  Administration  is,  that 
thai  territory  shall  be  slave  territory.'"  In  the  same 
speech  he  said  :  "  But  the  course  of  the  true  patriot, 
to  me,  appears  plain ;  the  pr.md  waves  of  slavery  innar 
be  stayed, — so  far,  no  farther, — it  must  iml  invaili' 
another  incli  of  free  soil.  .  .  . 

"  For  onie  let  the  South  know  that  sonu'  Noi  llu'rn 
men  have  Northern  principles  ;  that  thouirh  they  love 
their  favor  and  approbation  much,  they  love  more 
the  favor  antl  approbation  of  (heir  own  neighbors 
anil  constituents,  and  still  more  the  approbation  of 
their  own  consciences.  On  this  great  (piestion  of  the 
extension  of  slavery,  with  all  its  fearful  consequences, 
let  it  never  be  said  of  any  one  representative  of  the 
Free  States  that  he  sold  his  vote,  and,  Mike  the  base 
Judean.'  for  a  few  pieces  of  dirty  silver,  threw  away 
a  pearl   worth    more   than  all  prospects  of  political 


advancement — worth  more  than  all  prospects  of 
earthly  enjoyment." 

Such  lanifuafTc,  and  other  c(|ually  outspoken  sen- 
timents in  opposition  to  slavery  in  the  same  si)eech, 
at  that  period  it  rc(iuircd  the  hiirhest  courage  to  utter 
in  Ongress.  In  his  speech  of  May  21,  I.S.'iO,  upou 
the  Calilbrnia  question  and  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
Mr.  King  reiterated  his  determination  that  by  no  .act 
of  his  should  one  foot  of  slave  territory  be  added  to 
this  country,  and  met  the  threats  of  disunion  and 
civil  strife  with  the  most  unHincliing  avowal  of  his 
principles,  p.aying  the  highest  tribute  to  the  wisdom 
and  statesmanship  of  Nathan  Dane,  the  author  of  the 
famous  ordinance  of  1787. 

In  paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to  Mr.  King  in  Con- 
gress, the  lion.  Robert  0.  Wiiithrop  said  of  him, 
"I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  rarely  mot  with  a Juster 
or  worthier  man,  or  w-ith  one  more  scrupuously  faith- 
ful to  every  obligation  to  bis  neighbors,  his  country, 
and  his  God." 


ERRATA. 


Despite  earnest  efforts  to  make  the  sketch  of 
Danvers  in  the  preceding  pages  free  from  errors,  a 
few  have  been  noticed,  as  follows : 

On  page  42(1,  ninth  line  of  the  second  column,  for 
"daughter  of  Governor  AVinthrop,"  read  "grand- 
daughter of  Governor  Winthrop,"  or  "  daughter  of 
Governor  Winthrop,  the  younger." 

On  page  440,  near  the  end  of  the  first  column,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  p.aragraph  concerning  the 
Mudge  family,  "  1724  "  is  a  typographical  error  for 
"  1(524." 

On  page  44.S,  last  line  but  one  of  the  second  col- 
umn, for  "flight"  read  "fight,"  and  on  page  491, 
fourteenth  line  of  the  second  column,  "diary  "  should 
be  "dairy." 

On  page  534,  second  column,  the  date  of  the  sailing 
of  the  Eighth  Regiment,  November  7th,  is  given  on 
the  authority  of  Adjutant-General  Schouler.  A  Dan- 
vers soldier  says,  however,  the  date  was  November 
25th. 


On  page  •'J22,  in  the  sketch  of  Dr.  Osgood,  instead 
of  "  He  wii-s  a  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Holten,"  read  "  He 
married  a  grand-daughter  of  Dr.  Holten." 

In  the  list  of  physicians  of  the  town,  the  name  of 
one  of  the  most  prominent  resident  practitioners,  Dr. 
E.  A.  Kemp,  does  not  appear.  The  writer  cannot 
sufliciently  blame  himself  for  so  strange -and  un])ar- 
donable  an  omission. 

Page  547,  second  column,  thirteenth  line  from  bot- 
tom, read  "  is  "  for  "  was." 

P.age  ,552,  first  column,  first  line,  read  "  men  "  for 
"  man." 

Page  -^fi.?,  first  column,  second  line  from  bottom, 
read  "solicitudes"  for  "solicitations." 

Page  351,  first  column,  eighth  line  from  Ijottom, 
read,  "  In  1844,  meeting." 

Page  1705,  first  column,  "of  that  city"  should  read 
"  Lawrence." 

Page  18S2,  first  column,  seventeenth  line  from  top 
should  read  "  In  183.3  he." 
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Allon.Ccorgo  H (111)370 

Alli-n,  E.  W ■'■'3 

Allen,  Wm.  S  lit 

Alley,  .lolin  n (ill)  300 

Alley,  lluKh !■"' 

Alliiii!,  .las 1+Sl 

Amoslmry  14115 

lntro<liictory 1405 

Uonndftrio.-) 1495 

Surlnce  and  soil 1400 

SuUlument 1490 

Saw-millH 1497 

To»M»lii|>» 1498 

First  meetiiig-llOHSO 1499 

First  miniKlor 1499 

Indian  nii.ls 1501,  1.-.02, 1507,  1511 

Sihooliim.ster8 150.1 

TytliiiiK-inan 1503 

Society  of  Friends l.'WH 

Taxes 1504,  1,50.-. 

Meeling-lionses 1600,  lS(i7 

Free  «ti.H.l l.'il)!! 

King  (jeorgo's  War 1510 

The  ferry 1608,  1512 

Tornado 1512 

War  of  Revolntion 1513 

9bay'»  Iteliellion 1515 

Flml  Pniildenl  of  the  Unilerl  Sbile«...  1515 

Small  |i.>x 1610 

»"«rriaj;o  biisinem  slarlcil 1510 

Irun-fonndry..,. 1610 

Arailemy  eAlablished 1517 

Waroflsli 1517 

1ri>n  and  nail  cnmimny 1518 

Miwonif  onlor 1618 

Silk  Liilliim 1610 

Maniifiutiiring 15211,  1521,  1524,  1.527 

Wiiroflbe  Relwllion 152i 

S|Hirlniuk'H  death 1525 

llittlinc  bnsine** 1628 

(  oilon  and  wuiden  manuhclnrani...,.  162K 

(.•arriaRe  bnslnem 162H 

Sclioids I»2!> 

Oonernl  iniitlwrs..  -■   152!t 

NewH|iu|)or« .  1630 

l-oM-offlnt 1630 

Dlonraidilnil 1630 
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Anderson,  Galnsha .55 

Andreiv,  Chaa.  A       xx%vi 

Andrews  family 1206 

Andrews,  John 17C8 

Andrews,  John ....     226 

Andrew.^,  Mrs.  .Toimna 1194 

Andros,  Sir  Edninnd 10 

Andover 1556 

Early  settlement 15.->6 

List  of  settlers 1.558 

Division     into     North     and     South 

Parishes 1.5.59 

lulmbitantsof 150" 

Indian  depredations  .    15G1 

Witchcraft  (see  also  Witchcraft)  1.502 

Military l.'.04 

French  and  Indian  Wars 1564 

Revolntion .  1570 

Rebellion 158;! 

Resistance  to  taxation 15<i8 

Formation  of  Oonstitntiun 1570 

Powder-mill 1.58> 

Washington's  visit 1.58;J 

Loyalty  of  citizens l.'iH^i 

Andover  (Vini|>any 1.585 

List  of  odicers  and  privates 1585 

Memorial 1588 

Tablet  in  hall 1589 

Gr.tnd  Army  of  the  Republic 1.590 

Toiwgmphy 1.500 

Chnrclies 1.592 

Sonth  Parish 1.502 

South  Chnrcli  imstur^ 1.595 

West  Parish lOHl 

Pilston,  of  Went  Church lOo:) 

Meth.slisls XrM\ 

llaplisis 1000 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church 1007 

I'niversali.sts 10O8 

Free  Chrislian  Church 10o8 

Catholic  Chnn-h mm 

List  of  native  or  resident  minis- 
ters   ICIn 

Schools   lOK 

Proprielont'  fund 1012 

.M;isli>r  Fcwier's  School    1011 

Punchard  Free  School 101:1 

Phil1i|kS  Acailemy 1017 

AlilK.I  Acailemy 10JO 

Theolo^rii-al  si-minary 1021 

Pr>)fi>?«f«irs  ill  the  seminary    ...     Itl^ll 

MiinMriK-liiriiii^  and  industrial 1044 

P,.w.l.r  mill 1041 

PaiHr-mill IMI 

Smith,  Hove  A  Co 1050,  1C.52 

Ballard  Vale  >1anufac(uring(Vt...  1054 

Craighead  A  KInti  l\>. 10.V. 

Tyer  Rnbla-r  l«>m|ialiy 10.''»5 

Banks 10.V. 

Insurance 1055 
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Applelon,  Samuel xvi 

Appleton,  John ..     xtI 

Appleton,  John,  Jr 028 

Appleton,  Daniel 031 

A|)pletoii,  Nuthuniel 641 

A|>plet'>ii,  .Tames (ill)  C59 

Arey,  Charles 40 

Armitage,  Jos 321 

Atkinson,  Beiyamiu (ill)  1552 

,\lkiiison,  Moecs 1790 

.Vttorneys xiii 

Altwill,  Richar.1  1 318 

.\twoo(I,  f>lvvard  S 62 

Atwood,  Julius  W : 698 

Alw«Mii1,  Moses , 2011 

Averill  family 949 

Avery,  J.  II 464 

Ayer,  John 1910 

Ayres,  Hannah 1194 

B. 

Ilabcock,  Rufiis .54 

BalHock.  Wm.  B 40 

nabs..n,  FitzJ 1.363 

BacheMer,  P.  H    522 

Ilaehelder,  Henry  M 114 

Bachelor,  George 1 

Bnchih'r,  Stephen... 263 

lludger,  Milton 1600 

Itiulger,  Moses 2012 

Bailey,  Klien  C :  ISfl't 

Bail  y,  KUMiiiier 18i» 

Baird,  W.  L i:61 

Baker,  Il.C 260,  (ill)  .365 

aaker,  diaries 802 

Baker,  K.lwai-<1 259,395 

Riker,  J.din  I (ill)  760 

Baker,  Thomas 29S 

BaUh,  John 082 

aUcli,  .l.diu 2 

Baldwin,  John  R 201 

Uiillurd,  M.H 690 

llallanl.  Wm 39» 

Ballon,  Hoses .'. f>0,  407 

Bancroft,  C.  F.  P 1619 

Bar  of  KA«ex  Counly Ix 

Barker,  Jniui-s  K 87u 

BiirnalH'e.  Jam&s 4<>6 

Biiriiurd,  Klearar 02 

Barnard,  Thos 36,  (ill)  49,  IM 

Baruar.1,  Thos 1497 

Barnnnl,  Thomas,  Jr 49 

Bariiani,  Rev 1990 

Bnrslow,  (ildeon >.,. 2111 

Barthobanew,  llichanl 992 

Harlbl.  Wm (111)1804 

Bartletl.  Bailey  2i»l9 

Itailbtt,  Israel 2010 

Bartletl,  Josiah 1850 
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Itarll.tt,  \\m.  r 2017 

Ilarlloll,  VVm ITtiT 

Brtrry.  EHgt'iie ^19 

n:\sfii  fainil)- 309 

Iliilcl.pl.l.r  rmuily 860 

Ril.liil.l.r,  II .  K W3 

lliiulul.l.r,  J.Mlah 703 

llHllcr,  Klmiind 991 

B4i>'ley,  .lumes 452 

BayK'.r,  KolKirt 1778 

Braiiien,  C.  C 53 

iV'niie,  Satiiiiol  C 41 

B<vk.'l.  Ri'tire IOC 

Becki't,  Will 101) 

B<-«1.;.  iharloe  O (ill)  375 

B.'t'.l...  WuiinlM OOl 

Ikll.  \V..sl.>  K (ill)  673 

Ifench  and  liar xv 

Beujaiiiin,  (.'llarlos  .\ 184 

IVliiiett,  .liKiiali  I'liaau (ill)  309 

Bt-nnelt.  S:iiiiilel Z93,  30.t 

Bi-n»l,  Jaliics  B 319 

IWiitley,  l>r  Wm 13,  43,138 

lUrry,  K.Ikmi   G (ill)  oM 

Ikrrv  lamily Mil 

I!«rry,  Tlue xviii,  MJ 

Brnnim,  John 112.  (111)233 

Bevtrljf ()74 

Pliysical  fuatiire^ 674 

Birds 676 

Earliest  white  iiiliabitaiits 679 

Early  suttlern 682 

ClininoU-py  uf  events 68.3 

First  I'liiircli  ..f  Beverly 684 

Incor|Hirntion 686 

Narmptnaett  War 688 

Ma.wacro  of  "  Flower  of  K>«i'X  " 688 

Witclunift  (see  also  '   Witilnmft  ") .  690 

Pioneer  families 693 

Events  of  the  ISth  Centnry 695 

Cleav's  diary  aliont  Ballleof  Itiiiiker 

Hill 701 

Mnster   rolls 7u5 

Notable  pcr^Mns 709 

Mother  cliiirtilies 711 

First  niecting-huuse 714 

BaptiHt  I'linrch 7l'j 

Thiril Congregational  t'linrcli 715 

Civil  history   716 

Banks 716 

Libnlries 717 

Charitable  snoielies 717 

Insurance  coni|Ktiiics  717 

Earlieiit  Siinday-scliool  in  New  Eng- 
land    718 

Militia 718 

Introflilrtion  of  ciial 721 

Beverly  Aciideiny  721 

Stage-coaches  72;J 

Vniversalists 721 

Mexi.an  War 724 

"The  t'Hlif.irnia  Fever" 725 

Wliilticr's  |M>eiii  on  RantunI,  Jr   726 

Beverly  Insnrance  Co 727 

Last  Hiirvivor  of  the  RevolatioD 7;£7 

Anti-Slavery  S«iriety 730 

Beverly  in  the  Civil  War 73*1 

Street   riilwuys 73i 

Methodist  S4»iety 736 

Cemeteries 736 

Longevity 736 

Roman  Catholic  Siiciety  7.i7 

SchfKils  and  education 7^*8 

Fire  Department 743 

Water- Works 743 

Societies 744 
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Postollici- 745 

Beverly  Representatives 74i 

Shooninking     747 

Iniprovenieuts 748 

Census  and  statistics 750 

Population 753 

Iliograpliical 7.54 

Home  of  Moses  Rrnwn (il')  755 

Brown  ctiat'Of-arius  (ill)  755 

Biglow,  Wm 143 

Birclianl,  Eliphalet 595 

Blair,  ,Miu  J 1603 

lilako,  I.yman  H 1139 

lilnncbaid,  Nathaniel     1479 

Blali.'ys.  The 1478 

lilalcliford,  Ily 52 

Blatchford,  John 13.5'.i 

Bludgette,  (ieorge  B 1128 

Bluiiiiiey,  Philip  H (ill)  1841 

Blum,  Wm.  E (ill)  2II8II 

Blyuhiiin,  Ri.liard 13(11 

Roanliimn,  Francis (ill)  1127 

Holies,  E.  C 56 

Bolles,  Lucius 54 

Bonier,  Jos,  Edward 699 

Btistou  A  Maine  Railroad   xcix 

Boston,  Revere  Beach  &   Lynn  Railroad.        c 

Boston,  Wiiilhrop  &  Shore  Line c 

Boswell,  James  A 463 

Boswell,  .lolin  A 1308 

Botany  and  Zoology Ixxviii 

Bourne,    Wm  xviii 

Buwditch,  Nathaniel 11,  l.i,  140 

Boweii,  Uiiaue  V 61 

B.nvley,   Edwin (111)2065 

Bc.xford 9.17 

First  seltleiueut  9.57 

Witchci-aft  (sec  also  "  Witchcraft')  .     9.'.8 

General  description 958 

Religious    history 959 

First  Parish 9.-in 

Second  Parish 96(1 

Third  Parish 962 

Early  physicians 958 

-Military  ; • 962 

Early  companies Uil2 

King  Philips  War 962 

Revolutionary  struggle 96.1 

War  of  181.i 96! 

War  of  ihe  Rebellion WA 

.*^cliools,  libraries,  etc  064 

Bilsiiies.s  and  niatiiifaclnring  9()5 

I>iKliiij;il(slicii   natives  96(1 

Lists  of  town  officers 967 

List  of  Re|ircsentativcs 967 

Hiograpliical 971 

Roynton,  Ebenezer 812 

Boynlon,  E.  M 1.-8.5,  (ill)  1886 

Roynton,  .lonathan 812 

limci-y,  TlioH 581 

BriMlbiiry,   Elieiiey^r 1778 

PiColbiiry,  .lolin  M 661 

Br.idbury,  Thcophilus   xxiii 

/llniilbury,  Thoe 14.5.5,  1450 

Bnulford 2083 

Rogers'  p'aittalion 2083 

Resources  and  iiidnstriesuf  town 2087 

Erection  of  the  town 2089 

Old  settlers .-. 2090 

First  nieeting-honae 2090 

First  s<  hool-hoiise ■. 2000 

Early  cliiir.h  history  20911,  2091 

Indiati*<  and  Indian  deed '2097,2107 

Bradfonl  Academy 2098,  (ill)  2o99,  2108 

Merrimac  Academy 2100,  2108 

Smallpox 2100 
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Population 2HI0 

.Military 2102 

Roster  of  soldiers 2108 

(\mtcnuial  culobrati<  n 2100 

Colored  people's  sottlomcnt  2108 

Biographical 2109 

Bradford  Academy (ill)  2099 

Hradford,  Ebenezer 1138 

Bradstreet,  Anno 612 

Bradstreet,  lluliiphrey 1154 

Bradstreet,  Jonathan 811 

Bradstreet,  Nathaniel 1787 

Bradstreet.  Simon hli,  1661 

Bniman,  Isjuic (ill)  859 

Braniuii,  Milton  P (ill)  450 

Brand,  James 471 

Brazer,  John 50,  141 

Breed,  Allen 259 

Breed,  Andrews 260 

Breed,  Francis  W ."jes,  (ill)  364 

Breed,  Isaiah (ill)  355 

Breed,  H.  N (ill)  67,  260 

Breed,  Stephen   N 359,  (ill)  358 

Bremner,  David 1.365 

Bridges.  Robert 294 

Briggs,  Elijah 107 

Briggs,  Enos 107 

Briggs,  Geo.  W      37 

Brigliam,  Lincoln  F Iviii 

Brocklebankg,  The 812 

Biockwell,  Chos 44 

Brooks,  Wins.  T 146 

Brooks,  Henry  M 225 

Browne,  Samuel xvi 

Browne,  Wm  xvi,  xviii 

Brown,  Haydn (ill)  1884 

Brown,  Isaac 1225 

Brown,  Jonathan 1538 

Brown,  John,  Sr 992 

Brown,  .lolin  B (ill)  641 

Brown,  Joshua 108 

Brown  iiiaiisioii  and  urnis (ill)  755 

Brown,  Moses (ill)  1808 

Brown,  Moses 709,  (ill)  755,  1760 

Brown,  .Nalhuniel 2'26 

Brown,  Nicholas 395 

Brown,  Robeit 18 

Brown,  Wm.  A '. (ill)  12^9 

Brown,  Wm.  G (ill)  668 

Bmce,  (;lia8   C 1139 

Biibier,  Samuel  M  261 

BulTum,  .lames  N 261 

Burley,   Edward 709 

Burley,    Wm 709 

Burnliaiu,  Andrew 1194 

Bnrnhani,  George  P    1199 

Burnhatu,  Joualliaii 11^2 

Burnham,  Lamonl  (i  (ill)  1193 

Burnliain,  Parker 1205 

Burnliaiu,  T.  O.  II.  P 1198 

Bnrpe,  Thomas, 815 

Burr,  Austin 1606 

Hiirrell,  JolinT 6,0,601 

Biirrill,  John xvi 

Biiriill,  Theophilus xviii 

Burrills,  The 1478 

Burroughs,   George 452 

Burton  family 850 

Buxton,  John  and  Anthony 993 

Byficld,  Nathaniel 818 

C. 

Cal«>t  family 709 

Cabot,  .loseph  S  225 

Caldwell,  Alexander (ill)  1846 

C'alley,  i;amuel 226 
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Caiman,  Henry &S 

Carlftnn,  James  II (ill)  2073 

Carlile.  Thomas 46 

rSirriur,  Martlia 1504 

Cwrullicrti,  Wm 471 

Chamn,  Aaron  W 400 

Ohancllcra,  Tlic 820,  g2I,  820 

Cliapljii,  .li-reiniah 401 

Cliaoi',  1'.  M 522 

Chaa«,  n.  F 474 

Chaso,  Stephen 380 

Cheevor,  Amos 1284 

t'heever,  Bilwanl 400 

Cheever  family 012 

Cheevor,  Ueorge  B .13,  142 

Cheever,  Samuel ino,") 

Cheverns,  John 50 

Chipman,  John  xxlv 

Choatu,  David 120:i 

Choute  family 1207 

Ohoate,  .lohn xvlii,  030 

Choate,  Joseph  II l.'il 

Choate,  Kiifiis ..(ill)  xxxi,  xcii,  l.l,  1.50, 1201 

Churches  (see  churnhes  nnder  each  town 
heading.) 

Chnrchof  AllSainta (ill)  760 

('hiirch  of  Innnaculate  Conception (ill)  17'J5 

Clapp,  Dexter 44 

Clark,  Daniel 1198 

Clark,  I)e  Witt  S 49 

Clark,  Peter l.)7 

Clark,  I'etor 454 

Clark,  Soth 1468,  (111)  1408 

Clark,  Thomas  J (ill)  1409 

Clarke,  Wm mi 

Claxton,  Timulliy- Ixxxiv 

Cleaveland,  Klienezer 1361 

Clcavelaii.l,  John  P 48 

Cleaveland,  John 1107,  1108,1172 

Cleaven,  Nathaniel,  diary  of. 701 

(Tlelnent  family 1910,  1913,  1917,  1927 

Clement,  Harrison  I)  870 

Cleveland,  Charles  D 142 

Clevelanil,   Henry  R 10 

Cleveland,  Richard  J 147 

Coas,  Wm 1337 

Coatos,  David 1752 

Cohlwt,  Thos 265 

CVjIfyn,  Tristram 1910 

Coggin,  .lacoh 591 

Cogswell,  Addison (ill)  1208 

Cogswell,  George (ill)  2109 

Cogswell,  Jno.  II.  D 1893,  2083 

Cogswell,  J.din 11.54 

Cogswell,  Joseph  G : 042 

Cogswell,  Natlianiel xxix 

Cogswell,  Rnfns 1194 

Cogswell,  Wni 220 

Colt,  Thoe.  W 4fl,  145 

Colhy,  Aliraliam (ill)  1470 

Colliy,  .loshna 1544 

Cohlam,  Cleniont 295 

Ode,  Rohcrt 991 

Colleges  (see  "  Edncational  "  under  town 
hawlings). 

Cullyer,  I.J.    1> 602 

Cfdnian,  Henry 147 

Colnian,  Mueea (ill)  1735 

Conant,  Roger 2,  19,  161,  681 

Cooledge,  CornelliM 1419 

Cooper,  Jaa.  W  130:1 

Corbet,  Thos 582 

Corlia^  Georga 1910 

Cornelius,  Bias 48,  140 

Coreis,  /lichens Vfi 

Crwin,  .iMualhan xvl,  C91 
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(Tonnty  ofUcers .' viii,  ix,  x 

Cranch,  William xxix 

Cressy,  Oliver  S 1220 

Crocker,  Uriel (ill)  1122 

CronnuTk,  .loseph  C 002 

Cropli-y,  .Iac<.h  M (ill)  1120 

Crosby,  Alphens 148 

Cross.  Henry  M (ill)  l«il 

Cross,  Stephen  and  Ralph 17.52 

Crowell,  Robert 1172 

Crowley,  Daniel .'. 172 

Crowninshield,  BenJ 11 

Crowninshield,  Kdward  A 149 

Crowninshield   family ; Ill 

Crowninshield,  .lacoli 11,  2111 

Cinnniins,    David xxxi 

Cummins,  Maria 153 

Currier,  John,  Jr 1517,  1780 

Currier,  W.  U.  B H41 

Curtin,  Enoch 313 

Curwiii,  George 108 

Cnrwiii,  George  R 31,  44 

Cushing,  Caleb xvii,  (ill)  xxxvii,  1451,  1790 

Cashing,  John  N 1780 

Cnshing,  Slepheu O02 

Cutler,  Rev    M 121",  1213,  1215,  1217 

Culler,  RufuH 12'2f) 

D. 

Dadman,  J    W 002 

Dalt<ui,  Tristam xxiv 

Daly,  Wm 57 

Dame,  Albert  L 784 

Dame,  Chaa.  C (ill)  18.37 

Dana,  Daniel T 1779 

Dana,  Joscj.h ,589.  012 

Dane,  Francis 1225 

Dane,  Nathan xxiii.  7i'9 

Daiivers 424 

Folly  Hill 4-25 

Cutting  the  cross  from   King's  ban- 
ner   ..  425 

Early  settlers 425 

Danvers  Lunatic  Hospital 428 

lucor|Mirution '. 441 

Origin  of  town's  name 441 

Small'pox  scare 44:1 

Inoculation 444 

WilchcRifl  (see  also  "  Witchcmit  ")..    4.'.:i 

Military 441 

lt4>volnliiH)ary  War 441 

Kvenfs  preceding  the  war 417,  44s 

Hutchinson's  i-oiupany 449 

I'lige's  coiu[tany 449 

Flint's  company 449 

Wjir  ..r  Ihe  lielKdlion .531 

D]in\ei-s  pitit  in  raisingtroope...535, .530 

Tl jiiuinenl .530 

Co.  C,  7lh  Regt 537 

l.'.l  Regl    Heavy  Arllllery 639 

■-M  li.gl.   Heavy  Artillery 6:19 

3d  Itegl.   Heavy  Arllllery .539 

4lh  Itegl.   Heavy  Arllllery .510 

,5lh,  l.lh,  71b  and  slh  Regis ,51cl 

13lh  aiMl  29111  Vet.  Res.  C.iriw  .511 

Kcclesiiistlcal; 

First  church 4.52 

l.i-«l  of  chuivli  onicers 4.58 

Baptist  ib'iioniinatlon 45!l 

I'niversalists 407 

Mapli'  .Slr«.et  Church _ 470 

dlllceniof  Unlveraallst  Society...     472 

Catholic 473 

Kpiscojail 474 

Melh.Klist 474 

Seventh  Day  Advent 475 
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E<lucaIiona1: 

Early  schools 475 

First  Grammar  School 47G 

School  code 476 

High  Schools 480 

Modern  schools 482 

Danvers  \'illage  484 

Karly  settlers  ill ;. 485 

Fire  in  Danvei^ 487 

Danvers[K>rt 488 

Descriptiim  of 489 

Early  st-lllers  of 490 

Tapleys  and  Tapleyville 494 

Temperance 495 

Fire  Deiiartment 497 

Anti..slavory  movement 603 

Railroads 508 

The  centennial 509 

Division  of  Danvers 511 

Indusliinl 518 

Agriculture 518 

Shoe  business 519 

Brick-making 620 

Physicians 521 

Altorneys 523 

Danvi-rs  Lunatic  Hospital 523 

Literary  societies .'^23 

Bowdilch  Club 524 

Danvei-s  Women's  Association 521 

Secret  societies 524 

Civil  history 525 

Town  clerks  and  records 526 

Mmlerators 527 

Repremmtativce 527 

Treasurers 527 

Selectmen 528,  5-29 

Civil  War '. 531 

Hanks 2112 

Danvers  Rank 2112 

Warren  Bank 2112 

Village  Bank 2112 

Danvers  Savings  Bank 2113 

News|mpers 2113 

Davis,  Edward  F 260 

Davis,  Edwards (Ill)     357 

Davis,  George  L (ill)  1093 

Davis,  Joseph (Ill)     37" 

Davis,  Thomas 1911 

Davis,  Wm.  T 101, 1.5a5,  1094,  17o«,  18(s( 

Dearborn,  Ifoniy  A.  S xxviii 

Deloug,  II.  C 409 

Deliison,  Daniel 619 

l)euiS4Ui,  .liisepli 601 

Dennison,  .luo .583 

Derby,  Caroline  R 1.5S 

Derby,  Kliaa  llackett xli,  II,  14,  66,  71,  80, 

s:l,  17.5,1012. 

Derby  family 109 

Dexter,  Thonuis : 395 

Di'Xier,  Thomas ; 1409 

Dexter,  Timothy 1705 

Dickins-m,  E.  W 404 

Dillingham,  F.  A 409 

Dinian,  Jas 421 

Dixey,  Wiu Oti 

D.Klge.  A    W 12'.i6 

Dodge,  Francis 1*22.5 

Dodge,  Grenville  M  566,  (111)  ,5,57 

D.»lge,  Miss  Mary  A l'2*i 

D.ile,  Richard 816 

Donovan,  Juo.  0 642 
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Newhall,  Jusiah (ill)  390 

Newhall,  Thomas  B Ilii,  (ill)  lii 

Newball,  Wilbur  F 391 

Newspapers  (see  "The  Press"  under  the 
several  town  headings.) 

Newton,  B    F 598 

Nichulet,  Charles 3;t 

Nichols,  j.ndrew 522,  1U46,  (ill)  541 

Nichols,  llenj.  B xxxi 

Nichols,  John 403 

Nichols,  llobert  B 45 

Nichols.  Wm..... (ill)  1549 

Niles,  W.  H (ill)  liii 

Norcixw,  A.  F _ 13&4 
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Norrls,  .Tohn 15 

Morris,  Hev.  Edward .32 

North  Andovcr 16r,7 

Description 1057 

Early  settlers lO.iS 

Manuen^atid  customs 1059 

Early  dwellings 1609 

Ecclesiasticitl 10G3 

Early  niiuisters  and  churches 1063 

Civil  and  military 1068 

Federal  Constitution 1674 

Civil  War 1080 

Industries 1084 

Educational 1681 

Witchcraft  (see  also  "  Witchcraft")...  1685 

Associations - 1687 

Biographical 1087 

Northeud,  Wm.  D 1.^0 

Norton,  John 581 

Norwood,  Seth (ill)  768 

Norwood,  Zacheus 324 

Nourse,  Rebecca 426 

Nowell,  Moses 1745 

Noyes,  Charles  J (ill)  liv 

Noyes,  Daniel 631 

Noyes,  Nicholas 34 

Noyes,  Thomas xvi 

Nye,  James  M (ill)  360 

Nye,  Joseph  W 318 

O. 

Ober,  r.  A 674 

Ober,  Richard 094,  728 

ODoherty,  Rev.  Father 2ol8 

Old  modes  of  travel Ix 

Oliver,  Andrew xvii,  137 

Oliver,  Benj.  L xxxvi,  11,141 

Oliver,  Daniel 143 

Oliver,  Henry  K 15,227,  (ill)  238 

Ordway,  Aaron (ill)  929 

Organization  of  county iii 

Osborne,  Theodore  M 989 

Osgood,  Chas.  S 03 

Osgood,  Gayton  P xxviii,  1080 

Osgood,  Gayton  Pickman 2111 

Osgood,  George 522 

Osgood,  Jos.  B.  F 226 

Osgood,  Samuel '. 1677 

Otis,  James 1581 

Otis,  Samuel  A 1752 

P. 

Psge,  David  P (ill)  1831 

Paine,  Nathan 600 

Paine,  Robert 678 

Paine,  Robert  T 1708 

Paine,  Wm 605 

Palfrey,  Peter 2 

Palmer  Charles  R 49 

Palmer,  Edwin  B 588 

Palmer,  Henry 1919 

Palmer,  J.  A 958 

Park,  Edwards  A (ill)  1042 

Parker,  Henry  G (ill)  1493 

Parris,  Samuel 453 

Parsons,  Harry 1765 

Parsons,  James 1360 

Parsons,  Jonathan 1754 

Parsons,  Obediah .-. 207 

Parsons,  Theophilus (ill)  xx 

Patten,  Charles  B (ill)  1471 

Patten,  Robert (ill)  1S31 

Puyson,  Edward 1137 

Peabody 989 

Preliminary 989 

Topography 989 


Early  settlers 991 

Developments 993 

Early  troops 993 

Witchcraft  (see  also  "  Witclicraft).-...    995 

Sepamtion  of  Middle  Precinct 998 

Middle  Precinct 1001 

Building  of  meetlug-buuse 1001 

School    tax     and     separation     from 

Salem 1003 

District  of  Danvere 1005 

Planners  and  customs 1007 

Military 1008 

Revolutionary  War 1008 

List  of  soldiers  in  Revolution 1011 

Military  companies 1022,  1026 

Civil  War 1023 

Lists  of  companies 1023 

Town  resolutions 1025 

Lexiugtun  monument 1013 

The  great  fire 1014 

Centennial  celebration 1015 

Growth  of  manufactures 1016 

E-ist  and  West  India  trade 1017 

Banks 1017 

lusurauce 1017 

Freemasons 1018 

Agriculture 1018 

Social  changes 1018 

Education 1018 

Newspupel-s 1019 

Temperance  movements 1019 

Old-time  taverns 1020 

The  almshouse 1021 

Female  benevolent  societies 1021 

Aqueduct,  water Il22 

Industries  of 1027 

Valuation 1027 

Schools 1028 

Peabody  High  School 1028 

Temperance  reform 1028 

Law  and  Order  Society 1028 

Soldiers'  munument 1028 

Representatives  and  town  oflicers 1028 

Societies 1029 

Newspapei-s - 1029 

Fire  Department 1029 

Cemeteries 1030 

Churches : 

South   Parish  Second  Congrega- 
tional   1U30 

Fiist  Unitarian 1033 

First  Methodist  Society 1034 

Second  Universalist  Society 1036 

Second  Baptist  Society 1037 

Rockville  Congregational 1037 

West  Congregational 1037 

St.  John's  Roman  Catholic 1039 

St.  Paul's  Mission  (Episcopal) 1039 

Peabody  Institute 1040 

Ebeudale  Sutton  Reference  Library...  1042 

Grand  Army  Republic 1IVJ3 

Old  Ladies'  Homo , 1044 

Biographical 1044 

Sources  of  iuformation 1056 

Peabody,  Andrew  P (ill)  757 

Peabody,  Elizabeth  P 146 

Peabody  family 952 

Peabody,  Francis 15,  229,  (ill)  230 

Peabody,  Geo 510,1050,  1770 

Peabody,  John 228 

Peabody,  Jos 12,  69,  112,(111)229 

Pearson,  Elipbalet 1633 

Peaslee,  Jos 1497, 1536 

Peaseley,  Jos 1916 

Peatfleld,  Jas (ill)  672 

Perit,  John 1437 
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Perkins,  Dr.  John 383 

Perkins  family 12"l 

I'erkiue,  Jacob H'J^ 

I'erkiu-',  Jacob 1"49 

Pcrkinn,  JonallianC xli»,  145 

Perkins,  Jolin xix,  390,  (III)  391 

Perkins,  Nalbaniel 816 

Pcikiua,  Tlios.  U 07 

l-erley,  Asa 658 

Perley,  DaYid  T (ill)  CG9 

Porley,  John  507 

Perley.  M.  V.  B 6UC 

Perley,  S;»uiiiel G16 

Perley,  Sidney 957,  972,  1229 

Perry,  Gardner  P (ill)  17114 

I'eters,  Andrew 932 

lVIer»,  Hugh »,  8,  31,  130,  .18«,  123l> 

JMiell«,  Auitin (ill;  1639 

rhilbrick,  John  D 478 

IMiillips  Academy 1G17 

l'liillii«,  EbenB (ill)  1191 

i'liilliiw  fiiniily 1479 

Pliillips,  Samuel 1130,  1198 

l'liilli|i»,  SHniuel 1595,  IfllO.  (ill)  1592 

Phillii«,  SteijIienC 10,  225,  (ill)  230 

Pliillilps,  Sleplitn  II (ill)  xlviii 

Pickering,  Henry 141 

Pickering,  John xxiii,  15,  138,  993 

PickeriuK,  Octavius xxv 

Pickering,  TbeoliliiluB 1102 

Pickering,  Timothy. ..11,  13, 15, 137,  (ill),  xxii 

I'icketl,  John (ill)  707 

I'ickell,  Moses  A 11»9 

Picknian,  lienj xix,  xxii,  11 

I'ickiiian,  Dudley  L (111)231 

Picknian,  Wni.  It 40 

Pigol,  Geo 44 

Pierce,  Benj 141,  140 

Pierce,  Chas.  H 146 

Pierce,  Daniel xvi 

Pierpout,  John 1705 

Pierson,  A.  L 151 

Piersou,  Wni.  H  590 

Pike,  Daniel  P 1784 

Pike,   Nicholas .-. 1»52 

Pike,  John 1139,  (ill)  1150 

Pike,  Bobt 1447,  1453 

I'iUsbury,  Amos  D 871 

Pingree,  I'avid 225 

Pitcbi-r,  Mary 312 

Pluiner,  Tlios 813 

Pli ler,  Benj 811 

Pluninier,  He/ekiah 873 

PlyuiouHi  i.'ouucil i 

Poole,  Filch 1053 

Poor,  J.»eph (ill)  1057 

I'oore,  lien:  Porlejr (Ill)  1873 

Pope,  Jootph  429 

Population 1 

Porter  family • 438 

Porter,  MoMis 450 

Porter,  Nebeuiiah 1168,  111'! 

Porter,  Samuel xxxi 

Porter,  Tbos.  V .'. 319 

Potter,  Daniel (111)073 

Power,  Thos.  K 474 

Poyeu,  John  S • (HI)  1555 

Pratt,  S.  II Oi 

PrescoU,  Wui x'x 

Prencott,  Win.  H 147 

Prewolt,  W.  H 1425 

Pn«,  The  (see  "  Preas"  under  town  hwul- 
ings). 

Price,  Jonathan 521 

Prince,  John 30,  138,  1152 

Proc lor,  John I»l,»95 
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Putnam,  Alfred  P (Ill)  647 

Putnam,  Amos 521 

Putnam,  .\rcbelAUS 521 

Putnam,  Edmund 467 

Putnam,  Elias (ill)  512 

Putnam  family 431 

Putnam,  niram  B 49 

Putnam,  Jacob (ill)  23S 

Putnam,  James 522 

Putnam,  J.  W 469 

Putnam,  direr 1707 

Putnam,  Samuel (ill)  xxxil 

Pynchon,  Wni xxiv 

R. 

ItaionI,  Chas 474 

Itanisey,  Wm.  H 44 

Kjind,  Edwards 1769 

Itan.lall,  Epbraim 403 

lUntoul,  Uobert (ill)  728 

Kantoul,  Robert,  Jr...xli,  147,  724,  xcii,  (ill)xli 

lUutoul,  Roberts 152,  Ix,  Ixxxiv 

Itawsoi),  Edward 1716 

Rjiynioud,  Ge» 709 

Kjiymond,  John  M 227 

Keed,  Nathan H 

KceJ,  Thos 991 

Reyncr,  Humphrey 1136 

Rhodes,  Dca.  Asa 398 

Richards,  Richard 307 

Richardson,  A.  M 596 

Richardson,  Thos.  P 200 

Roads,  Samuel,  Jr 1058 

Roberts,  David 150,220,  1225 

Robinson,  Dean 1807,  (ill)  1871 

Robinson,  Jno Ixxvl 

Roby,Jos 4ul 

Rockport 1364 

General  description 1354 

First  settlors 1358 

Facta  of  interest 1359 

Churches 1301 

Firet  minister 1.301 

Second  Cougregfitioual 1364 

Pigeon  Gove  Chapel 1306 

Methodist  Episcopal 136G 

First  Univer>tali8t 1307 

Second  Universalist 1308 

Biiplint  SiK-icty 1368 

Catholic  Church 1369 

Protestant  Episcopal 1369 

Military 1370 

Revolution 1370 

I'rivateering 1372 

War  1812-15 1374 

Civil  War 1389 

Rosters  of  soldiers  and  histories 

of  regiments  ... 1390 

Small-pox 1372 

Drought,  storms  and  sickness 1372,  1397 

Fishing 1373 

Fire  DelMirtmeut 1373 

T«ni|ieranco  and  moral  reform 1375 

Women's  Raid 1377 

Fir«i 1378 

Juilustrlal  : 

Cotton-mill 1379 

Oil-cloth 1379 

Stone  quarrying 1^180 

Poet-olBco 1380 

Banks 1383 

Celebrations 1383,  1384 

RockiMjrt  Railroad 1388 

Town  ball 1397 

Rescue  of  three  young   men   (rota 
drowning 1398 
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Town  Library 1.398 

Agriculture 1398 

Rescued  mariners 1399 

Murder  of  Oilman 1399 

Landing  of  the  cable 1400 

Decea.sed  physicians 1402 

A  bomb-shell  in  church 14t>l 

Deceased  clergymen  1104 

Newspapers 1404 

Coal 1404 

Ic« - 1404 

Telegraph U04 

Insurance  companies 1404 

Lyceum 1404 

California  gold  fever -  1404 

Y.  M.  C.  A 1404 

Almshouse 1405 

Roads 1405 

Ifemeteries 1406 

Secret  societies 14tl6 

List  of  veterans 1400 

Biographical 1407 

Rockwood,  Otis 207 

Rocky  Hill  Church (ill)  1458 

Rogers,  Daniel 630 

Rogers,  Ewjkiel 790,  799,  1128,  1135 

Rogers,  Jno 583,  684 

Rogers,  Nathaniel 581,  584 

Rogers,  Nathaniel  L » 112 

Rogers,  Richard  S (ill)    232 

Rogers,  Samuel 031 

Rolfe,  Bcnj 1895,1942 

Rollins,  Jos.  R 801 

Ropes,  Nathaniel xxiv 

Rowell  family 1530 

Rowell,  Jacob (ill)  1530 

Rowell,  Jno -- (ill)  1470 

Rowe,  Jos (ill)  1353 

Rowley  : 

Formation  of  Rogers'  Company 1128 

Division  of  land  into  lots 1128 

First  settlers  who  obtained  lots 1128 

Original  survey  in  1061 1133 

Ohnrches: 

First  Church 1136 

Church  of  Byfield  Parish 1139 

Church  of  Linebrook  Pariah 11-19 

Raptist  Church 1139 

First  I'nivarsalist  Parish 1139 

Education  in  1647 1140 

Military 1141 

Revolution 1141,  1142 

Shays  Rebellion 1144 

Warof  IS12 1144 

Early  volunteers.. 1144 

Civil  War 1144 

Rosier  of  soldiers 1145 

Industrial 1148 

Early  entcrprisee  and  nianufac- 

tnres "48 

Glen  Mills 1149 

Town  records  and  clerks 1149 

Blognipbicol - « 1160 

Rowley,  Edwin 20*5 

Rus«,  Jno.   D 1199 

Russ.ll,  Wm.  A (Ill)    901 

Rust,  Richard  8 (HI)    M6 

8. 

Sanord,  Daniel  E 1211,1221 

Sagamore,  James .'. ill 

Salem  ; 

IntriKluctory -  1 

Early  settlements 3 

Hanging  of  Quakers ^ 

Wbippiug  of  women 7 


INDEX. 
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Mfiniicn!  nnil  cnntoms 9 

Knrly  reiiiiiii«Mrt'iico0 10 

First  imvy  fiirnitiltod 12 

Nenr-9tgliU>il  i>ei)iile 13 

SM'ial  nink 13 

I>ivi»i(>n  of  Congrrgatiunnl  Socioty...  15 

Wnrof  1S12 15 

PtTimls  o(  city's  prwgrcCT 17 

t^cleeiasticiil 17 

Puritan  chunictcr ■ 19 

Laying  on  of  Iiaiids 23 

The  Covmmnt 24 

Early  niiuistcrsuf  First  Church *2d 

Quakers 33 

Witchcraft  (dee  also  *•  Witchcraft")...  34 

Pi-rsecutiou  of  (junkers 40 

Comtucrciul  history 03 

Early  shippiug  iulerctsts 04,  05 

Cantuu  tnide GO 

India  trudo 71 

Batavia  trade 73 

Snniatn^  trade 75 

Uanitu  trade 80 

lele  of  Franco  trade 82 

Tlie  Mocha  trade 83 

Madagascar  trade 84 

Zaiiitibar  trade 84 

{.'ape  of  tiood  Hope  trade 86 

Autjtralian  trade 86 

Fiji  Islands  trade 80 

South  American  trade 88 

The  West  Coast  of  Africa  trade 92 

West  India  trade 93 

Trade  with  l^pain  and  Portugal ■  95 

Miscellaneous  trade 96 

Mediterranean  trade 98 

Nova  Scotia  trade 1(»1 

Suh-m  tonnage 102 

Whale  fishery lt,3 

The  coasting  trade 1(3 

The  Cosloni- House. 103 

Collectors  of  customs 104 

Marine  insurance  companiea 1U5 

Ship-building 106 

Merchants  of  Salem 108 

Banks : 

The  Essex ...-.  114 

Tlie  Sakm 114 

The  Merchants' 114 

The  Connuerciat 114 

First  National 114 

The  Exchange 114 

The  Asiatic 114 

The  Mercantile 115 

Merchants"  and  Traders' 115 

The  Naunikeag 115 

Bank  of  General  lutt-rest 115 

North  American 115 

Salem  SariDgs 115 

Salem  Five  Ceats  Savings. 115 

Churches : 

First  Church '28,  29,  30 

Tabernacle  Church 36,46 

Confederate  ('liurch 36 

Society  of  Friends 39 

East  Church 41 

St.  Peter's  Episcopal , 44 

North  Church 49 

South  Church 51 

Howanl  St.  (ur  Branch)  Church..  5i 

Finit  Baptist  Church 54 

Free-Will  Baptist  Church...' 55 

Univenulists 55 

Roman  Catholic 50 

Methodist  Episcopal 57 

Second  Methodist 58 
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Wesley  Methodist 58 

Independent  ( 'o ng rogation n 1 68 

Central  Baptist 59 

Crombic  Street  Church 69 

Second  Advent CI 

Grace  Episcopal 61 

Swedonborpian 01 

Ciilvjiry  Baptist ^ Ol 

Seamen's  Bethel 02 

Colored  people's  church 02 

Mormons'  Society 03 

Deaf-Mutes'  Society 03 

Lutheran  Swedish 03 

Literature 135 

Dffunct  industries 159 

Coal  interests 159 

Horse  railroads 100 

Kailroads.  161 

Settlement IGl 

Boundaries  defined 161 

First  town  officers 162 

List  of  selectmen 1G3 

Essex  County  establislicd 105 

Early  buildings ICoa 

Early  town  government lOoa 

Description  of  Salem   and  its  indns- 

tries  in  1830 lC5a 

City  seal  adopted 105b 

The  water  system lG5c 

Witchcraft  delusion  (see  also  Witch- 
craft)   ICoo 

Societies : 

Literary  and  scientific 100 

Salem  Athenjcum 107 

Social  Library 107 

Philosophical  Library* 168 

Atlienonim 108 

Plummer  Hall 108 

Essex  Institute 109 

Essex  Historical 109 

Essex  County  Nat.  Uist.  Soc 170 

East  India  Marine  Society 175 

Peabody  Academy  of  Science  ....  178 

Salem  Lyceum 179 

Siilem  Fraternity 180 

Young  Men"s  Cnion 180 

Saloni  Charitable  Mechanic  Asso- 
ciation   180 

Odd  Fellows  and  Masons 180 

Military: 

Salem's  early  defenses 18) 

First  engagement 185 

Indian  skirmishing 185 

War  against  the  French 188 

Privateers 188,  192,  195,  196 

Flower  tif  Essex 180 

Early  wars 189 

War  of  Revolution 190 

Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill 191 

RaiaiDg  of  troops  and  building  of 

forts 191 

SubBcriptions  for  a  naval  vessel...  194 

War  of  the  Rebellion 200 

Salem's  gallant  support '202,  203 

Incidents  of  interest,  enlistment, 

etc 203 

2d  Masi.  Vol.  Inf. 203 

9th  Regt.  Vol.  Inf. 204 

23d  Regt.  Vol.  Inf 204 

19th  Regt.  Vol.  Inf 2i)4 

24th  Kegt.  Vol.  luf .-• 204 

11th  Regt.  Vol.  Inf. 205 

40th  Rfgt.  Vol.  Inf. 205 

17th  Regt.  Vcd.  Inf. 2C'5 

32d  Regt.  Vol.  Inf. 205 

35th  Regt.  Vol.  Inf. 2o5 
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28th  and  29th  Regis.  Vol.  Inf. 206 

54th  and  5:.th  Regis.  Vol.  Inf.....  205 

Sharpshooters 206 

Ist  Regt.  Mass.  Heavy  Art 200 

2d  and  3d  Uegts.  Mass.  H.  A 200 

4lh  Itegt.  Mass.  Light  Bat 206 

5111  and  13th  Regts.  M:iss.  Light 

Bat 206 

3d  Regt.  Mass.  Cavalry 206 

2d  Regt.  Mass.  Cavalry 207 

1st  Kegt.  Mass.  Cavary 1 207 

48th,  49th  and  7th  Mass.  Militia 

RegtH 207 

4th  Heavy  Art 207 

01st  Inf 207 

Frontier  Cav 207 

Enlistmenls  in  the  navy 207 

Lists  of  soldiers  and  privateers  in 
early  wars  1812,  et  a?., 

208,209,  210,  211 

List  of  Mexican  War  enlistments..  211 
List  officers  and  suldiera   War  of 

the  Rebellion 212,  213 

Educational 129 

Early  free  schools 129 

First  school-master 130 

First  school  for  girls 130 

Boys'  Latin  Scliool 130 

Boys'  and  girls'  high  schools 130 

Grammar  and  writing  schools 131 

Women's  Reading  School 131 

Charity  School 132 

Colored  children's  schooling 132 

Girls'  education,  disadvantages  of  133 

Stale  Normal  School  for  Girls 133 

Private  Schuols 134 

Schools  of  1887 134,  135 

Manufacturing 154 

Leather 154 

Strikes  in 155 

Cotton 156 

Shoes 166 

Jute  bagging 166 

White  lead 157 

Oil 157 

Paints,  etc 167 

Type- writers 158 

Care 158 

Gas  Co 158 

Electric  Light  Co '. 158 

Miscellaneous 159 

The  Press : 

Essex  Gazette 116 

Salem  Gazette  and  Newbury  and 

Newbury  port  Advertiser 118 

American  Gazette.  118 

Sulcm   Gazette  and  General  Ad- 
vertiser   118 

Salem  Gazette 119,  120 

Salem  Chronicle  and  Essex  Ad- 
vertiser   119 

Salem  Kegieter 121 

The  Weekly  Visitant 123 

The  Friend 123 

Huniorous  publications 123 

Gospel  Visitant 123 

Salem  Observer 124 

Salem  Courier 124 

The  Hive 124 

Ladies'  Miscellany 124 

Kxsex  County  Mercury 125 

Salem  Advertiser 125 

Saturday  Evening  Bulletin 125 

The  Const itvitionulist 125 

The  Landmark 125 

The  Lighthouse 126 
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Essex  County  Democrat 128 

Tho'Hftrrisoniun 12fi 

The  Whig 126 

Genius  of  ChriBtianity 120 

The  Chrintinn  Ttachor 126 

The  Locomotive 120 

Kisex  County  Washingtoniau 126 

Salem  Washingtoninn 120 

Independent  Democrat 126 

Voice  of  the  People 120 

Voice  Around  tlie  Jail 12G 

The  Kvaogelist 120 

Essex  County  Reformer 127 

Temperance  Offering 127 

Salem  Oracle 1-7 

Essex  County  Times 127 

Free  World 127 

Salem  Daily  Chronicle 127 

The  Asteroid 127 

Essex  County  Freeman , 127 

National  Democrat..... 127 

Union  Democrat 127 

Massachussetts  Freeman 127 

People's  Advocate 127 

Salem  Dsily  .lournal 128 

The  Essex  StaU-aman 128 

The  Post 128 

The  Salem  Evening  News 128 

Evening  Telegram 128 

Daily  Times 128 

Salem  Public 128 

Civil  history 22S 

List  of  city  officials 227 

Biographical 228 
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Sargent,  Jonathan  B O'l)  16*1 

Sargent,  Nathaniel  P ^^^^ 

Sargent,  Patten  O'l)  IS*" 

Sargent,  William 15"! 

Saugus -"^ 

391 

391 

391 


First  seltlemculs H-ll 

II^Hlndariea 1**2 

l-^irly  grants l""-* 

Carr'B  Ferry H*' 

Churches  and  schools H-10 

Early  incidents lMi>,  IHO 

Early  ministers H^l 

Saw-mills ^^^- 

Iron  wciilis HM 

Ship  building 1*''2 

Indians 1"*'^ 

Military ; 1*M 

Kevululion 1*53 

List  of  Boldiow H'>* 

Resisting  the  French MOO 

War  of  1812 H62 

Soldiers  In  the  Rebellion 1405 

Witchcraft  (see  also  "Witchcraft")..  145G 

Churches H50 

Flmt  Cong H50 

Bocky  Hill  Ch 1466,  (111)  1458 

Christian  llaptistSoc 1408 

IJnlon  Evnug.  Soc.  of  Amesbury.  1458 

First  Baptist 1458 

Methodist  Soc 1450 

Schools 1459 

Salisbury  Point HM 

First  frigate  "  Alliance  ".. M60 

nirlhs  in  Salisbury 1402 

Town  ofllcers KO* 

Biographical 1408 

SaltousUll,  Luverett, 

16,  109,  225,.(lll)  xxxlv 

Saltonstall,  Nathaniel xix 

SultnusUll,  Sir   lUcliard, 

xvll.  62tl,  (ill)  228,  2012 

Sanborn,  Jacob O"! 

Sanden,  Thomas  (111)2076 

Sandemm,  Ceorge  P 201 

Sargent,  Aaron  A  ('I')  '817 

Sargent,  Francis  (HI)  1*54 


393 
3D3 
393 
.■194 
394 
.194 
394 
394 
394 
391 
394 
395 


Situation 

Boundaries 

.Area 

Settlement '''*1 

Population ^^1 

Saugus  C^jntr* 892 

Cliftondale 392 

East  Saugus '^2 

North  Saugus ^^2 

Oaklandvale 392 

Geolo^ry -^^'^ 

Town-meetings 393 

Town  house 89.1 

Almshouse "^^-^ 

Cemetery 893 

New  Town  Hall 

East  Saugus  setoff 

Water  pipes 

Town  clerks 

Representatives 

Valuation  and  taxation 

Post-olhce 

Early  settlers 

Indians 

Fish 

Marches 

Appleton's  pulpit 

Farms  of  a  hundred  yeara  ago 396 

Ecclesiastical ; 

Old  Parish  Church 399 

First  Methodist  Church 40:1 

Cliftondale  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church *05 

Saugus  Centre  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church 400 

St.  John's  Mission 406 

First    Conf.regntional      Society, 

Clifton ^''T 

Industries ^'^ 

Iron- works 407 

Mill-site  in  East  Saugus. 409 

Pranker's  Mills 410 

Scott's  Mills 411 

Cliftondale  tobacco  business 413 

Crockery-ware 413 

Shoo  business ^l"* 

Grainniill ^1* 

Brick-makiug ^lo 

Early  taverns *•* 

Koads  and  bridges 410 

Salem  and  Boston  Turnpike 417 

Nowbnryport  Turnpike 41" 

Horse-railroads 418 

Educational : 

Private  schools 419 

Ladies'  seminary 419 

Public  schools 419 

Cliftonilale  Library 420 

Free  Public  Library 4'20 

Free  Masonry 420 

Sons  of  Temperance 4'iO 

Good  Templars 4'iO 

Fire  Insurance  companies 4*20 

Agricultural <20 

Military *'^ 

War  of  the  Robolllon 421 

List  of  soldiers 421 

Grand  Army  of  Republic 422 

Biognipbical *22 

Saundeni,  Daniel 805 

Saunders,  Punkd,  Jr 873- 


002 
5»4 
Ivii 
1910 
2lil2 
153 


Savage,  Sarah 1** 

Sawyer,  Benj ('")  1«8 

Sawyer  Library ('")  1324 

&iwyer,  M l'" 

Schools  (see  "  educational "  under  towns.) 

Science  in  Essex  County 'xxtI 

Scott,  A.  A (ill)  «l 

Scott,  George  11 ^^ 

Scripture,  Jamca  0 46 

Scarl,  Joseph 3*1 

Scarl,  Wm 81"^ 

Sewall,  Samuel xviii,  1890 

Sewall,  Stephen "''" 

Sewall,  Thomas 1'89 

S.iahan,T.  II 57,413 

Shatswell,  Nathaniel ;..(ill)0C9 

Shaw,  Edward  P (>")  l*** 

Shepald,  Jeremiah 205 

Sbepard,  Samuel H-'O 

Shepheitl,  James 

Shepherd,  James  W 

Sherman,  Kdgar  T 

Sberratt,  Hugh 

Short,  Charles 

Silsbee,  Mrs.  M.  A 

SiUbee,  Nathaniel H.  HI 

Silsbee,  Nathaniel,  Jr 235 

Simpson,  Michael  H 1815,  (ill)  1783 

Skellun,  Bev.  Samuel 29 

Smiley,  Jas.  V ("D  »I69 

Smith,  Capt.  John 2 

Smitli,  Chas 1550,  1002 

Smith,  Chas.  N 0(B 

Smith,  1).  D <** 

Smith,  E.  A OlM 

Smith,  Elias .1"» 

Smith,  James 1809 

Smith,  John (ill)  1048 

Smith,  Mathow  H '. 5« 

Sn.ith,  Peter 1649,  (ill)  1018 

Snow,  J.  W 622 

Sombery,  Anthony I'l" 

Southgate,  Frederick  C •. 640 

Southgate,  Robert ^ 

Spiddiug,  Samuel  J (ill)  1834 

Spalding,  W.  R 872 

Sparhawk,  John ^0 

Sparhauk,  Nathaniel S79 

Spaulding,  Joshua ** 

Spaulding,  Joshua ** 

Spaulding,  N.  S 601 

Spencer,  John 1716 

Spolford,  Paul (ill)  2068 

Spoflord,  Richard  S I'll)  178* 

Spoffonls,  The 819,820 

Sprague,  John  J 1'** 

Sprague,  Joseph  E '. »*'" 

Sprague,  .los.  G 1*8 

S|Uing,  Gardiner I'OS 

Springer,  John  S **1 

Standish,  Miles. * 

St.  Ann's  Roman  Catholic  Church (Ill)  1319 

Stanton,  RobI •" 

Stearns,  Artemus  W..... (ill)  928 

Steere,  M.  D.  F C")  1*35 

Slickuev,  Jeremiah *^i  ^H" 

Stiles,  David 929,  (dl)  959 

St.  James'  Roman  Catholic  Church (ill)  '2Ul8 

St.  Mary's  Roman  auholic  Chut>;h (ill)  010 

Stone,  Klienezer. 
Stone,  Thomiu  T 
Storrow,  Chas  S., 

Story  family 

Story,  JoB«ph 


1784 

37 

869 

V_»os 
,XXlX,  111 


story,  Wm.  W Hv.  I'll.  1*.  ■ '■;' 

Streoter,  Gilbert  L "'' 


INDEX. 
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rxot. 

Strodehuret H83 

Stuart,  Mos«s „  IW 

Snrriagc,  Agnes 1"7S 

Sutton,  Kbeneier (Ill)  105;> 

Swmmpscolt H"2 

(•«nerul  deecriplioo _ 1472 

Earlj-tetUers..; 1474 

'       Egg  Rock _ 14«l 

S«\-«crpent 1432 

Military : H** 

War  of  Reb«llion 148J 

"Strodohuist" 1483 

Soldiers'  lUouiiDieDt. 1481 

Statistical 14SS 

AgriculLurHl 14So 

Maniifiictures HSo 

Annalsfrom  1629  to  1886 14«6 

Biographical 1490 

Swan,  A 775,  770 

Swan,  Robert 1940 

Swett,  John  B 1767 

Swett,  Samuel Iviii 

Swinerton,  Job..... 991' 

STtnnies,  Timothy 685. 

Symms,  Wm„.. „ 1579 

Symms,  Z ..  20S9 

Symonds,  Samuel 578,  647' 

T. 

Talbot,  George 57 

:....- 484 

...:...:. ;..  1240 


-«. 


Tapley  family- 

Tappan,  Wdl'rH-dV 

Tarl-M  family,... Jw. 
Tarl.wx,  J»!iu  K...". 
Tpsker,  John......... 

.^^fielojlfjohn  1. 

"'"""""■■.    ■elH... 


., \lT,  ^77 

....:...'........ J...5Tii! 

,_ l'»l 

1019,  (ill)163S 

r  J....;..;;..' .......(iH)  1844 

.  .1.: ; _:„.  1781 

i.^icner,T!iom^5  C _ ..;. .^.    267 

Ttiayor.  t.  B _ .^....i.:...::^    902. 

Thompson,.Ciiarles  P liv 

Tbomysson,  £.lmn..,.; ,31S 

Thomp?ju,  James  V>' '. 59 

ThoTOUike,  Israel 709,  (ill)  754 

Thorndikc,  John.....:...: 991 

Thorndike,  Wiu.   and  Albert (ill)  761 

Thurston,  Jonathan 816 

Thurston.  Jos ; 1360 

Tiltoh,  rrrferick  W 1619 

Titcomh,  Albert  C _ (iU)  1839 

Titc-omb,  Enoch 1753 

Titcomb,  Jonathan 1750,  1753 

T;;i-o:ob,   Moe<s„ _.  1753 

Todd,  Francis ..........I.. 1769 

Tolman,  John  B _ (111)366 

Tobnan,  Richanl 470 

Toppan,  Chaa 1779,  (ill)  1833 

Toppan,  Christopher .". 1718 

Topsfleld _..    972 

Fitet  settlement 972 

Topefield  named 972 

IncorpOTation ^ -    973 

Di^'ision  and  boundariea  of. 973 

Witchcraft  (see  also  "  Witchcraft)--..    974 

Victims  of  the  delusion 974 

Modes  of  puniahment— 974 

Railroads 974 

Early  cemetery _ „.    974 

Paupers „ 974 

Odd  FeUows.„ _•. 974 

United  Workmen „ 974 

Fire  Dejiartment^ „ 974 

Town  Hall .7. '.    »7t 

-  Clergymen 975 

Lawyers. 975 


Physicians. t 975 

Church  History 975 

Minjilers ; 976-7 

SIcthodisIs „ 978 

Military 979 

Pirst  companies 979 

War  of  Revolution _.    980 

War  for  the  Union. 980 

C<.>mp,inies  and  men  in  CiTil  War    081 

Schools,  libraries,  etc _..    981 

Social  Library „ _...    981 

Public  Library _ 981 

Business,  manufacturing,  etc 982 

Distinguished  natives 9S3 

3Iemb;'iTi  Legislature. ....„..„ 9^" 

Town  .jfBce.ni, 084 

Torrey,  Chas.  T .53 

Towne,  Chas.  A 69 

Towne,  Peter 932 

Townsend,  Daniel _.    383 

Tracy,  Cyrus  3L _    318 

Inicy,  NathanieL _.  1748 

Tracy,  P _  1753 

Trash,  Richard. 1204 

TrMk,  Alfred _ (ill)  565 

Trask,  Wm _ „ _.  990,  9Sr2,  993 

Treadwell,  John 260 

Trevett,  Robert  W _     xlT 

Trevett,  Samuel  B_ V>So 

Tucker,  Ichabod _..; ixix 

Tucker,  Jas.W _  1139 

Tudor,  Fredericfc (J!C,  142n 

Tults.  Gardiner Zli    I 

Iiift:,  Jiw , 1867  .i 

Tollar.  David  .....'. _..... .563,  US.'?    I 

Turner,  Chrisvipher ". 107    ! 

Tnrnfcr,  EdwarrL 5-5    i 

Turner.  XaJhanifl _ .a...    293    | 

Tyler,  Jno.  P _ _    .^C4 

'i'yng,  Dudley  A „ 17.56 

V. 

Lpham,  Cha.'i.  W. 56,  37, 14S,  225 

Un-.m,  Elijah....... (iilj  ItKB 

If  ion,  Elijiih  W..,.; 10.57,(111)1056 

I'sher,  Edwin  P ._.    319 

Usher,  Roland  G 261 


Varum,  Jno _r,...-XjEx,  2D11 

Vaughan,  John  A.. f..'. '...X.      46 

Verryn,  Joshua ^1 992 

Very,  Jones .' .....16, 146 

Vezina,  F.  X.  L ...^ ..-.. 57 

Vinton,  P.  U .t. .%;_ 6IM 

Voorhees,  LonisB .■.. 60 

Wade,  Jiathaniel 618 

Wade,  Thos.. - 628 

WadfiMOrth,  Bonj _ 464' 

Wagner,  Jesse - 603 

Wainwright,   Francis 579 

Waiuwright,  John iriii 

Walcott,  Josiah rriii 

Walden,  Edwin „ 2<n 

Walker,  Pdchard .'. _ 293,  395 

Walker,  R.  G _ (ill)  2066 

i  Wall,  Henry _ 508 

Walley,  John.„ _ 589 

Ward,  John  .....'.......... -...1894,  1918 

War<l,  Joshua  H „ lliv 

Warti,  Nathaniel h,  580,   Til,  1894,  19(fl 

Ware,  Benj.  P (ill)  1125 

Warren,  Jonas....: 553,  (ill)  552 

Warren,  Orin -(ill)  1801 


PAflE 

Watei^,  Jos.  G xlx 

Waters,  Thos.  F 590 

Wajland,  John 54 

Webb,  Daniel 601 

Webb,  Stephen  P xli 

Webb,  Stephen  P _ 225 

Webster,  Haoiel «y|,  263,  1425 

WelBter,  Jonathan  B (Ill)  VWl 

Webster,  Josiah 1173 

Weed.  John 1497 

Welsh,  Francis „ 594, 1538 

Welsh,  lIo=es 593 

Wenhani 1229 

First  settlement 1229 

General  history 1229 

Stttlets  of  1700 ^il3n__ 

Early  burial-places 1230 

Physicians 1231 

-Vpothecaries 1232 

First  railroads 1233 

Post-office 1233 

Town  ball 1233 

Fire  Department „ 1233 

Xewspapers 1234 

Churches : 

£arh' churches  and  ministers 1234  *. 

BaptKChnrch.f.. 1237 

Military 1238 

Indian  troubles 1238 

Bevolntionary  period. ^ 12.39 

War  of  1812 f. ..1230 

War  of  the  Rebelli'->!i. I24ii 

Schools,  libraries,  etc ;........, 124j' 

-Basinet  interests -.„ '.  1241 

D^juguishod  natives 1244 

List  of  Repraaenfatives 1244 

List  cf  town  olBcera 1245 

Went-  nrth.'Philip  H (ill)563 

West  i'ewbm-y 1860 

Incorporation ISOO,  1S63 

Early  ministers 1861 

Meeting-house 1862 

Town-meetings  and  officers „.  1864 

Rfrpresentatives _.  1865 

lEduatries^...^ ......! 1865 

C3iurches: 

Fir^  religiotis  movements 1862 

Methodists 1866 

Baptists 1866 

Catholics .1 1866 

MUitary _ 1866 

WarBebellion ^.-.J^*''^^ 

Rosters  of  eoldieia 1866 

Old  settlers : 1870 

Biographi.al  .1 1871 

Wetmore,  Wm xxiii 

Wheatland,  Henry „ 151,  (ill)  248a 

Wheatland,  Richard 68 

Wheatland,  Stephen  G  226 

Wheeler,  Jonathan _ 814 

Wheelwright,  Isaac  W _ (ill)  1827 

M'heelwright,  John 1451 

Wheelwright,  Wm -. 1777,  (ill)  1820 

Whipple,  Edwin  P .148 

Whipple,  Slathew .  i210 

Whipple,  Solomon 1225 

Whitakcr,  Geo 603 

Whitaker,  NathanieL 47 

^Vhite,  AHen  P._ 424 

White,  Daniel  A 16,  141,  904,  (ill)  ixt 

White,  Leonard 2011,  2012 

Wliite,  John is 

White,  Wm „ 1911 

NVhite.  Wm 1153 

Whiting,  Samuel ;.  ..    263 

Whitten,  Frank  B .319 
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TVJliting,  Lowk 522 

WhilDey,  Elish« 12IC 

Whittier,  Thoi. 1917 

Wbittitr,  John  G (ill)  207U 

Wiilgcr,  Thos M19 

WigglesTtorth,  Samuel 1212, 1213 

Wlggleeworth,  Edward 17M 

Wilde,  Samncl  8 : lb: 

Wil.ier,  51.  H 63 

WiWes,  Geo.D _....      61 

Wilds,  Aes  WalJo xxvii 

WUkins  family 952 

Willard,  John 931 

Williams,  GiIl'«Tt  T 593 

Williams,  Henry  L...... ;..      220 

Williams.  Roger 4,  20,  30,  136 


VAGt 

Williame,  William _...52,  59 

Williams,  WinfieldS,..; 4T0 

Willis,  Lemuel a..-rfl.«-..i -...'Xf:     56 

Willson,  Kdinund  B :...-: L..17,  (ill)  51 

Willson,  Edmund  B i 51 

Wingate,  P : ..._..„ 153C 

Winthrov,  G«t _... S,  i,  5, 11« 

Winthrop,  John,  Jr _ .'. 577 

Wise,  Daniel — 601 

Wise,  John .„..„„..H62;  IISJ 

Witchcraft,  S4,  165e, 453,;i:29,  6<«),r.>l,  958,  9«5, 
10C7,  use,  1436,  IJtJi,  l'J85,  ITlt  19G6. 

Withington,  Leonard..: A..~.-(ill)  lT:i.3 

Witter,  Wm _.:. _   ....  1474 

Wood,  Aaron 95S 

Wood,  Daniel...; ,.,.,.. (ill)  I'Tl 


Wood,  Daniel...,.-; .  ■  .i!   ^<:i 

Wood,  Mre.  Kate  T ,;,.    ];., 

Wood,  John....;.:^.-.......y. -. ■A'.l, 'i-jt 

Wood,  Wm _ .':......•..... 2ar;316 

Woodbridge,  Benj „...'. ".1717 

Woodbttiy,  John ^     i' 

■Woodbnry  family ......; .....OSOpCSS, 

Woodburj',  John _,..-. ....6S2,  CK 

Woodbury,  John  P ......;..; ..(ill!  37:', 

W^dwjrd,  Thos... ....:...    ........    ;iti 

■iWod^^F'l.; ..:....•...;  ..,'..■-, •.»; 

WooJ?,^I«oiiard., ..: lSt> 

Worcester,  IJr/-S«inl ;......'..'.;:,  if.  4s,  U'j  . 

Worcester;  Samuel  lI.:.r.-...,.,..-...^...%..  ...4S.-ife- 
W^orcesier,  Wm :-../„:-. .^.'i     :„  "i^". 

Wright,  E. c.;.: v:.^ J....''4„^..„..;r;  ^472 
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